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PREFACE 

TO    THE    ilMERICAN    EDITION 


'lii»  merits  of  the  present  work  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  preface  of  the  Londofi 
•duor  as  to  render  any  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  almost  unnecessary.  The 
student  has  here  a  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
before  which  the  meager  compilations  of  Potter  and  Adams  must  sink  into  utter  in 
signi^canrce  ;  and  he  is  put  in  possession  of  a  vast  body  of  information  in  a  most 
interesting  department  of  study,  which  it  might  otherwise  have  cost  him  the  labour 
of  a  u'hole  life  to  accumulate.  All  the  most  recent  and  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
(rerman  scholars  are  here  placed  within  his  reach,  and  there  is  nothing  to  preveri 
their  speculations  becoming  as  familiar  to  him  as  household  words.  The  work  is,  in 
truii^,  a  German  one  in  an  English  garb,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  luinesii 
and  accuracy  of  detail  for  which  the  scholars  of  Germany  have  so  long  and  justly 
been  celebrated.  It  is  equally  intended,  also,  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  a  work 
of  popular  reference  will  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  not  only  from  its  accuracy  of 
research,  but  from  the  wide  field  over  which  it  ranges.  In  p.  word,  the  present  vol* 
lime  supplies  what  has  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desideratum  in  English  literature. 

In  order  to  render  the  work,  however,  if  possible,  still  more  useful,  the  Amei  ican  edi- 
tor has  added  a  large  number  of  articles  relative  to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoolo« 
sry  of  the  ancients,  topics  interesting  and  curious  in  themselves,  and  which,  it  is  con* 
ceived,  fall  naturally  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  one.  The  contri- 
butions by  the  American  editor  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  English  writers  by 
having  an  asterisk  preiixed.  In  preparing  them,  the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  vari« 
ous  sources  of  information,  but  more  particularly  of  three,  which  it  aflTords  him  great 
pleasure  to  mention  here.  The  first  is  the  Collection  of  Scientific  and  other  Terms,  by 
his  learned  friend,  Francis  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Scotland,  and  which  has  appeared  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Professor  Dunbar.  It  embraces  the  opinions,  not  only 
of  the  ancient  naturalists,  but  of  the  most  celebrated,  also,  among  the  moderns,  and  ha^ 
aflbrdfjd  the  American  editor  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  richest  materials  for 
bis  labours.  The  second  source  whence  information  has  been  obtained  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients  is  the  noble  edition  of  Cu- 
vier's  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Griffith  and  others,  in  16  volumes,  8vo,  a  work  full  of 
curious  learning,  and  replete  with  interesting  observations  on  the  naturalists  of  an 
liquity  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  them.  On  the  subject  of  Ancient  Mineralogy, 
the  editor  acknowledges  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  now  President  of  that  institution  ^  and  he  takes  the  greater  pleasure 
in  stating  his  obligations  to  the  labours  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  since  it  affords 
him,  also,  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  his  Alma  Mater  on  having  her  highest 
office  filled  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  advance  her  best  interests,  and  to  gain  for  her 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  who  wish  her  well. 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  some  changes  of  form  have  been 
made  which  may  here  be  enumerated.  In  the  English  edition,  the  articles  relating 
to  Grecian  Antiquities  have  their  heading  in  Greek  characters.  This,  although  no 
obstacle,  of  course,  to  the  student  or  professed  scholar,  is  a  serious  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  general  reader,  and  might  mar  the  popularity  of  the  work.  To  guard 
against  such  a  result,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  change  all  the  headings  of  the 
Greek  articles  (except  such  as  relate  to  legal  matters)  to  Roman  characters,  while, 
*t  the  same  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scholar,  the  Greek  title  is  written  immedi- 
ately after  the  Roman.  Should  any  words,  by  this  arrangement,  be  thrown  out  of 
the  alphabetical  order,  their  places  can  be  discovered  in  an  instant  by  the  General 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  the  English  edition,  again,  the  references  and 
authorities  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  article,  a  plan  calculated  to  deter  the  general 
'eadcr,  and  which,  at  hftst.  is  one  of  verv  doubtful  proprietv,  since  it  mars  the  an 
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peaiance  of  an  £nglish  seritencc,  and  destroys,  in  some  de^^rce,  ics  coritir.ii.ty.  Ihie 
is  remedied  in  the  American  edition  by  throwing  all  the  authorities  into  foot-notes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  an  arrangement  so  natural,  and,  withal,  so  convenient,  that 
it  is  surprising  it  should  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  English  editor. 

Another  blemish  in  the  English  edition  is  the  plan  of  appending  to  each  article  the 
Initials  of  the  writer's  name,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  gives  a  very  awkward  and 
clumsy  appearance  to  the  page.  In  the  American  edition  a  different  arrangement  is 
adopted.  A  full  reference  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  to  the  different  articles- 
furnished  by  the  different  contributors,  and  these  are  so  classified  that  it  can  be  as- 
certained at  a  glance  what  portions  have  been  supplied  by  each.  This,  indeed,  gives 
the  American  a  decided  advantage  over  the  English  edition. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  present  work  is  intended  to  supersede  the  com- 
pilations of  Potter  and  Adams.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  most  desirable  change,  an 
(ndex  Raisonne  has  been  appended  to  the  volume,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  is  classified  under  appropriate  heads,  so  that,  by  meann 
of  this  index,  the  present  work,  though  having  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  may  be 
made,  with  the  utmost  ease,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  College  text-book.  No 
conscientious  and  honest  instrucier,  therefore,  can  hesitate  for  an  instant  between 
the  work  which  is  here  presented  to  him  and  the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  day. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  and,  indeed,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire 
work,  the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Drisler, 
sub-rector  of  the  Grammar-school  of  Columbia  College,  to  whose  accuracy  and  faith- 
ful care  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Classical  Series  are  so  largely  indebted. 

Before  concluding  the  present  preface,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  a 
review  of  Mure's  Tour  in  Greece,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Quarterly  for 
June,  1842,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  bridge,  discovered  by  that  traveller 
in  Laconia,  which  the  reviewer  thinks  disproves  an  assertion  made  in  the  present 
work  relative  to  the  arch,  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  peo 
pie  who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges.  The  bridge  discovered 
by  Mr.  Mure,  over  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  work  of  the 
rrmotest  antiquitj^,  probably  of  the  heroic  age  itself;  and  he  even  goes  so  far 
a&  to  suppose  that  either  Homer  himself  or  Telemachus  may  have  crossed  thi> 
biidge  in  travelling  into  Laconia!  The  visionary  nature  of  such  speculations  must 
present  itself  to  every  mind  ;  and  we  have  preferred,  therefore,  waiting  for  farther 
mformation  on  this  subject,  and  allo\ving  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  to  remain  un- 
altered. Mr.  Mure's  Homeric  bridge  may  be  found  at  last  to  be  as  modern  a  strue- 
ture  as  Fourmont's  temple  of  the  goddess  Oga  or  Onga,  near  Amyclae,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  1500  B.C.,  but  which  Lord  Aberdeen  pro'ed  to  be  a  mrdtrs 
Qrcek  chapel  ! 

Ci  .'inibui  C>olJege,  Fe)  ruai  '  la,  1843. 
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TO    THE    LONDUiN     EDITIOW. 


'VuE  Study  of  Greek  and  Rornau  Antiquities  has,  in  common  ^yilh  all  other  phuc 
ogical  studies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
•irlicr  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  GrO' 
noiins  and  Gravius,  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  comprehensive 
view  or  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  They  were  con. 
tented,  for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arranging  them  in  some 
systematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  have  felt  the  want  of  anything  more  :  they  wrote 
about  antiquity  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed  :  they  did  not  attempt  to  realize 
to  their  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of  others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization.  But,  by  the  labours  of  modern  scholars,  life  has  been  breathed 
into  the  study :  men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  depart- 
ments of  the  subject,  but  endeavour  to  form  some  conception  of  antiquity  as  an 
organic  whole,  and  to  trace  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  the 
modern  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  light  since  the  publication  of  Nie- 
biihr^s  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  works  of  Bockh,  K.  0.  Miiller,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other 
distinguished  scholars.  The  study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has  teen  unaccountably 
noglected  in  this  country,  has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the 
great  jurists  of  Germany,  among  whom  Savigny  stands  pre-eminent,  and  claims  our 
profoundest  admiration.  The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of 
riew  one  of  much  less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has 
also  received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunsen,  Plat- 
Qcr,  Hudtwalcker,  and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  been  neglect- 
ed. The  discovery  of  Herculancum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied  us  with  important 
information  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  discussed  with  ability  by  several 
modern  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker,  of  Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  likewise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  littU 
attention,  has  been  diligently  cultivated  in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmanr. 
and  Lessing,  who  founded  the  modern  school  of  criticism  in  art,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  so  many  valuable  works. 

While,  however,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to  make  the 
results  of  modern  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of- instruction,  by  giving 
them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present,  correct  infor- 
mation on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  a  large 
number  of  costly  works,  which  few  students  can  have  access  to.  It  was  therefore 
thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  should  be  founded  or 
a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with  such  aids  as  could  be  derived 
from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should  bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning,  would  form  ri  useful  acquisition  to  nM 
persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classei 
of  readers,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable  wantr 
of  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  schools,  but  also 
for  the  use  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
more  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary  work  can  supply 
Accordingly,  numerous  references  have  been  given,  not  only  to  the  classical  authors 
but  also  to  the  best  modern  writers,  which  will  point  out  the  sources  of  informatioi 
on  each  subject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend  his  inq*]iries  farther  it  he  wishes 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  gi\e  at  the  end 
of  each  article  the  whole  of  the  literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  work? 
as  a  full  account  of  the  literature  would  require  would  have  swelled  the  work  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer 
to  the  principal  modern  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modern  wri- 
ters are  almost  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or  an 
ftlphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many  rea- 
sons induced  the  editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it  enabled  the  edi- 
tor to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had  made  certain  de- 
partments of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  work 
which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As  it  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement  offered  so  many  facilities  for 
the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  form  of  a 
Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  a  subject  under  one  head,  which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  systematii: 
work.  An  example  will  illustrate  what  is  meant.  A  history  of  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  orders  at  Rome  can  only  be  gained  from  a  systematic  work  by  putfug 
together  the  statements  contained  in  many  different  parts  of  the  work,  while  >n  a 
Dictionary  a  connected  view  of  their  history  is  given,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times,  under  the  respective  words.  The  same  remark  will  appl}-^  to  numerous  other 
subjects. 

The  initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has  writ 
ten,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  It  may  bt* 
proper  to  state,  that  the  editor  is  not  answerable  for  every  opinion  or  statement 
contained  in  the  work :  he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  assistance  that  he 
could ;  but  he  has  not  thought  it  proper  or  necessary  to  exercise  more  than  a  gen- 
eral superintendence,  as  each  writer  has  attached  his  name  to  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  them.  It  may  also  not  be  unnecessary  to 
remark,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  misconception,  that  each  writer  is  only  re- 
fiponsible  for  his  own  articles,  and  for  no  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Some  subjects  have  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  usually 
been  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  These  subjects  have 
been  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  considerable  space  has  been  given  to 
the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the  different  departments 
of  the  Drama.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency  and  apparent  capricious- 
ness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  would  comprehend  an 
account  of  everything  relating  to  antiquity.  In  its  narrower  sense,  however,  the 
term  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to  this  signification  of  the  word,  however  arbi- 
trary it  may  be.  For  this  reason,  several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  work 
which  some  persons  may  regard  as  out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which 
have  sometimes  been  improperly  included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties. Neither  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been 
inserted  in  the  present  work,  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  latter  in  the  "  Dictionary  :»f 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles  which 
they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superintendence.  Many 
of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other?  from  the 
different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of  ancient  art,  as  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  Museo  Gapitolino,  Millin's  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  Tischbein's  and 
D'Hancarville's  engravings  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Vases,  and  other  similar 
works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  existing  works  of  art 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  antiquity.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  representation 
of  an  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  nurposes  for  which  it  was  intended  and 
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the  way  in  which  it  was  used,  than  any  explanation  in  words  only  can  convey.  Be- 
sides which,  some  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essential 
to  a  proper  perception  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  taste,  and  lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

Considerable  care  has  been  laken  in  drawing  up  the  list  of  articles,  but  it  is  feared 
*hat  there  may  still  be  a  few  omissions.      Some  subjects,  however,  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  alphabetical  list,  are  treated  of  in  other  articles ;  and  it  will  be  found 
i)y  reference  to  the  Index,  that  many  subjects  are  not  omitted  which  appear  to  be  so 
The  reader  will  occasionally  find  some  words  referred  for  explanation  to  other  arti 
cles,  which  are  not  treatcd5of  under  the  articles  to  which  the  references  are  made. 
Such  instances,  however,  occur  but  rarely,  and  are  rectified  by  the  index,  where  the 
proper  references  are  given.     They  have  only  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  found  advisable,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  treat  of  them  under  differ- 
ent heads  from  those  Avhich  were  originally  intended.     Some  inconsistency  may  also 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  the  arti- 
cles.   The  Latin  language  has  generally  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  Greek  antiquity  have  been  inserted  under  their  Greek  names, 
where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin.     In  some  cases,  however,  it  has,  for 
various  reasons,  been  found  more  convenient  to  insert  subjects  under  their  English 
names,  but  this  has  only  been  done  to  a  limited  extent.     Any  little  difficulty  which 
may  arise  from  this  circumstance  is  also  remedied  by  the  index,  where  the  subjects 
are  given  under  their  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  titles,  together  with  the  page  where 
they  are  treated  of.     The  words  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  thp 
letters  in  the  Latin  alphabet. 

Mr.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to  Roman 
Law,  has  sent  the  editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to  make  respecting 
the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined  in  his  own  words : 
"The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some  apology 
necessary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law,  and  he  has  written  these 
articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left  little  time  for  other  la- 
bour. The  want  of  proper  materials,  also,  was  often  felt,  and  it  would  have  been 
Bofficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturing  on  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library  of  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Lin. 
coin's  Inn.  These  circumstances  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and 
imperfections  which  will  be  apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  matter  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  esti- 
mate  the  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to 
him  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such  in- 
dulgence from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself,  if  any 
of  these  articled  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  apparent  that  these  articles 
ha?e  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  classical  writers^  and  that 
a  consideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
omission  of  many  important  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible. 

"Though  few  modern  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
who  might  have  been  used,  they  arc  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of  them,  to  Eng 
lishmen,  are  new.  Many  of  them,  also,  are  the  best,  and  among  the  best  of  the  kind. 
The  difficulty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by  the  want  of  books  in  the 
English  language ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers  on  various  departments  of  the 
Koman  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been  referred  to,  they  have  been  scldoir 
Jsed,  and  with  very  little  profit." 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations  this 
»ork  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  encouragement 
ikal  the  editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its  progress  he  has  always 
been  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenever  it  was  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  a 
matter  of  duty  as  it  is  of  pleasure  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Lop^nn.  1842 
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ABACUS. 

•ABAOULUS  {deaxhKo^),  a  diminutivo  of  Ab- 
acus, is  principally  applied,  when  used  at  all,  to  the 
tiles  or  sonares  of  a  tesselated  pavement  {Vid. 
Abiccs,  II.| 

A.B'ACUS  (a^)  denoted  generally  and  prima- 
rily a  square  tablet  of  any  material.  Hence  we 
find  it  applied  in  the  following  special  significa- 
tions: 

I.  In  architecture  it  denoted  the  flat  square  stone 
vhich  constitute  the  highest  member  of  a  column, 
bein^  placed  immediately  under  the  architrave.  Its 
asc  IS  to  be  traced  back  to  the  very  infancy  of  ar- 
chitecture. As  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  early  log-hut,  required  to  be 
oased  upon  a  flat  square  stone,  and  to  have  a  stone 
or  tile  of  similar  form  fixed  on  its  summit  to  pre- 
serve it  from  decay,  so  the  stone  column  in  after 
days  was  made  witn  a  square  base,  and  was  cover- 
rd  with  an  Abacus.  The  annexed  fi^re  is  drawn 
from  that  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  is  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  capital  of  a  Doric  column. 


fb  the  more  ornamented  orders  of  architecture, 
each  as  the  Corinthian,  the  sides  of  the  abacus  were 
^rvid  inward,  and  a  rose  or  some  other  decoration 
vas  frequently  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  side; 
but  the  name  Abacus  was  given  to  the  stone  thus 
diversified  and  enriched,  as  well  as  in  its  original 
brai} 

II.  The  diminutive  Abaculos  (a6at:i<TK0c)  denoted 
a  tile  of  marble,  glass,  or  any  other  substance  used 
tyr  making  ornamental  pavements. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  glass,  sa3rs,'  "  It  is  artifi- 
eiaily  stained  as  in  making  the  sinall  tiles,  which 
some  persons  call  abaculi."  Moschion  says  that 
Che  nu^ificent  ship  built  by  Archimedes  for  Hiero, 
kine  of  Syracuse,  contained  a  pavement  made  of 
soch  tiles,  of  various  colours  ana  materials.* 

III.  Abacus  was  also  employed  in  architecture 
to  denote  a  panel,  cofl^er,  or  square  compartment  in 
^  wall  or  ceiling  of  a  chamber.    As  panels  are 


1   (VitniT.,  tii.,  3 :  ir.,  1,  7.)— 2.  (H,  K.,  rxrri.,  07.)— 3. 
'^^d^v  h  ^/SmdcKots  nrfrdpivnn  h  Tavrotwv  M9uv.   Apud 
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mtended  for  variety  and  ornament,  they  were  k^ 
riched  with  paintine^.^  Plmyi  m  describing  the 
progress  of  luxury  \iath  respect  to  the  decoration  ol 
apartments,  says  that  the  Romans  were  now  no  long- 
er satisfied  with  panels,'  and  were  beginning  even 
to  paint  upon  marble. 

IV.  Abacus  farther  denoted  a  wooden  tray,  t.  e.^ 
a  square  board  surrounded  by  a  raised  border.  Thii 
mav  have  been  the  article  intended  by  Cato,  when, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  things  necessary  in  fhr- 
nishing  a  farm  (pliveium)^  he  mentions  "  one  ab& 
cus."* 

Such  a  tray  would  be  useful  for  various  purpo- 
ses.* It  mi^ht  very  well  be  used  for  making  bread 
and  confectionaiy;  and  hence  the  name  of  abacuf 
(a6a^,  dSoKiov)  was  given  to  the  ftdicrpa^  t.  «.,  the 
board  or  tray  for  kneading  dou^h.* 

y.  A  tray  of  the  same  description,  covered  « 'tl 
sand  or  dust,  was  used  by  mathematicians  ibr  dra\. 
ine  diagrams.* 

vl.  It  is  evident  that  this  contrivance  would  bf 
no  less  serviceable  to  the  arithmetician*  and  to  thi& 
application  of  it  Persius  alludes,  when  >je  censures 
the  man  who  ridiculed  "  the  numbers  on  the  abacus 
and  ihe  partitions  in  its  divided  dust."^  In  this  in- 
stance the  poet  seems  to  have  supposed  perpendicu- 
lar lines  or  charmels  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  sand 
upon  the  board ;  and  the  instrument  might  thus,  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  maimer,  be  adapted  fbi 
arithmetical  computation. 

It  ai)pears  that  the  same  purpose  was  answered 
by  having  a  similar  tray  witn  perpendicular  wood- 
en divisions,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  in- 
tended for  units,  the  next  space  for  tens,  the  next  for 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  Thus  was  constructed  "  the 
abacus  on  which  they  calculate,"*  t. «.,  reckon  by 
the  use  of  stones.*  The  figure  following  is  design- 
ed to  represent  the  probable  form  and  appeal  ance  of 
such  an  abacus. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  stone  afler  stone 
might  be  put  into  the  right-hand  partition  until  they 
amounted!^  to  10,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
them  all  out  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  iii- 
stead  of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  next  parti- 
tiorL  The  stones  in  this  division  might  in  like  man- 
ner amount  to  10,  thus  representing  10x10^:100 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  10,  ami 
instead  of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  third  par- 
tition, and  so  on.  On  this  principle,  the  stones  in 
the  abacus,  as  delineated  in  the  figure,  would  be 
equivalent  to  359,310. 


I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zzxiii.,  50;  xzzr.,  13.)— 9.  ("Non  placeaf 
jam  aliaci :»  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  1.)— 3.  (De  Re  Ru»t.,  10.)— 4.  IVid 
Cratin.,  Frafl^.,  ed.  Rnnkel,  p.  27.— Pollux,  vi ,  90 ;  x.,  105.- 
Bekkor,  Anec  Grasc.,  i.,  27.)— 5.  (He«ych.,  •.  t.  Marrpa.— 
Schol.  in  Theuc.,  iv.,  61.)— 6.  (EoaUth.  in  Od.,  i.,  107,  p.  1897., 
—7.  ("  Abaco  nnmeroa,  eC  tecto  in  puWere  metas :"  Pen.,  8«t. 
i.,  131.)— 8.  {iBdKiov  {<p'  oi  ^^iiovetv  :  Euaf  ath  in  Od  .  iv7 
249.  p.  1494.)-9.  (^i)0o(,  calrali } 
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It  is  evident  that  the  same  method  might  be  em- 
ployed in  adding,  subtracting,  or  multiplying  weights 
ana  measures,  and  sums  of  money.  Tiius  the  stones, 
as  arranged  in  the  figure,  might  stand  for  3  staAia^  5 
vlelira^  9  fathovis^  3  cubits^  and  I  foot.  The  abacus, 
liowever,  can  never  be  much  used  by  us  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  owing  to  our  various  divisions  of  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  We  should  need  one  abacus  for 
dollars,  cents,  &c.;  another  for  avoirdupois  weight; 
a  third  for  troy  weight,  and  so  on.  In  China,  how- 
ever, where  tne  whole  system  is  decimal,  that  is, 
where  every  measure,  weight,  dtc.,  is  the  tenth  part 
of  the  next  greater  one,  this  instrument,  called 
SkwanpaUf  is  very  much  used,  and  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  It  is  said  that,  while  one  man  reads  over 
rapidly  a  number  of  sums  of  money,  another  can 
add  them  so  as  to  give  the  total  as  soon  as  the  first 
has  done  reading. 

That  the  spaces  of  the  abacus  actually  denoted 
diifenmt  values,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
comparison  in  Polybius:*  "All  men  are  subject  to 
be  elevated  and  again  depressed  by  the  most  fleet- 
ing events;  but  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
those  who  frequent  the  palaces  of  kings.  They  are 
like  the  stones  upon  abaci,*  which,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  calculator,*  are  at  one  time  the  value 
of  a  small  copper  coin,*  and  immediately  afterward 
are  worth  a  talent  of  gold.'  Thus  courtiers  at  the 
monarch's  nod  may  suddenly  become  either  happy 
or  miserable." 

VII.  By  another  variation  the  Abacus  was  adapt- 
ed for  playing  with  dice  or  counters.  The  Greeks 
Jiad  a  tradition  ascribing  this  contrivance  to  Palame- 
des ;  hence  they  called  it  "  the  abacus  of  Palame- 
des."*  It  probably  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  modem  backgammon-board,  dice'  being 
thrown  for  the  moves,  and  the  "  men"*  placed  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  thrown  on  the  successive 
lines  or  spaces  of  the  board. 

VIII.  The  term  Abacus  was  also  applied  to  a 
kind  of  cupboard,  sideboard,  or  cabinet,  the  exact 
form  of  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  it  by  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
that  it  had  partitions  lor  holding  cups  and  all  kinds 
of  valuable  and  ornamental  utensils: 

"  Nee  pyr  muWpUccs  abaco  splendcnte  cavemas 
ArgCTiti  nigri  pocida  (icfodiam."* 

This  passage  must  evidently  have  referred  to  a  piece 
of  furniture  with  numerous  cells,  and  of  a  compli- 
cated construction.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
a  square  frame  with  shelves  or  partitions,  in  some 
degree  corresponding  to  the  divisions  which  have 
been  described  under  the  last  two  heads,  we  shall 
see  that  the  term  might  easily  be  transferred  from 
all  its  other  applications  to  the  s^nse  now  under 
consideration. 

We  are  informed  that  luxuries  of  this  description 
were  first  introduced  at  Rome  from  Asia  Minor 


1.  (v.,  26.)— 2.  (raij  iiri  rtav  ASaKluv  U'^orj.)— 3.  {4n*Pl- 
CovToj.)  —  4.  (xa^Koov.)  —  5.  (rdAavrov.) — o.  (rd  tla\iyfi^6aov 
UdKtov  :    Eiistath.  in  Od.,  i.,  107,  p.  I396.)~7.   (kv6oi.)—9. 
cwm/.)— 9.  (Sidon.  ApoU.,  Car  xvii..  f.  8.) 
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In  the  above  passage  of  Sidon ius,  the  principal 
use  of  tlie  abacus  now  described  is  indicated  by  the 
word  ar^eiUi^  referring  to  the  vessels  of  silver  which 
it  contamed,  and  being  probably  designed,  like  oui 
word  "plate,"  to  include  similar  articles  made  oi 
gold  and  other  precious  substances.* 

The  term  abacus  must,  however,  have  been  ap 
plicable  to  cupboards  of  a  simple  and  unado:ne : 
appearance.  Juvenal  says  of  the  triclinium  an: 
drinking-vessels  of  a  poor  man, 

"  Lcdus  crai  Codro  Rrocvla  minoTj  urccoll  sex 
Omamentum  abaci^  necn4m  el  panulus  infra 
CaTUharus."^ 
The  abacus  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
triclinium,  and  was  intended  to  contain  the  vessels 
usually  required  at  meals. 

IX.  Lastly,  a  part  of  the  theatre  was  called 
a6a/c£f,  "  the  abaci."  It  seems  to  have  been  on  oi 
near  the  stage ;  farther  than  this  its  position  cannot 
be  at  present  determined.  We  may,  however,  infei 
that  the  general  idea,  characteristic  of  abaci  in  ev- 
ery other  sense,  viz.,  that  of  a  square  tablet,  was  ap- 
plicable in  this  case  also. 

ABALIENA'TIO.    \VuL  Mancipiumj  Manci- 

PATIO.) 

ABDICATIO.  {Vid.  iMACisrRATUs,  Apoceryx- 
is.) 

♦AB'IES,  the  ''Fir,"  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  co 
niferous  tribe,  well  known  for  the  valuable  timbci 
which  is  produced  by  many  of  the  species.  The  or- 
igin of  the  Latin  name  is  unknown ;  that  of  the  Elng- 
lish  appellation  is  the  Saxon  furh-iaiidv,  "fir- wood.' 
The  Aides  Picea,  or  "  Silver  Fir,"  is  the  kind  sfJ-i 
by  Virgil  pidcherrima  ("  most  beautiful"),  and  ri«.  oiy 
merits  the  name.  Antiquarians  have  lest  them 
selves  in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  declaration 
of  Caesar  (5, 12),  that  he  found  in  Britain  all  the 
trees  of  Gaul  except  the  beech  and  abies,  with  iht 
well-known  fact  that  fir-wood  is  abundant  in  the 
ancient  English  mosses,  and  has  been  met  with  even 
beneath  the  foundations  of  Roman  roads.  What 
Caesar  meant  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  mee: 
with  the  silver  fir  in  Britain ;  of  the  pine  he  says  no- 
thing, and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
found  it. — ^The  common  kTiurn  of  the  Greeks  mus» 
have  been  either  the  Pinus  cincs  or  the  Plnvs  Ori- 
enlnlis  (Toumefort).  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  male  and  female  species  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  Stackhouse  holds  the  former  to  be  the 
Pinus  abies,  or  conmion  "Fir-tree,"  and  the  latter 
the  Pirvus  picca,  or  "  Yellow-leaved  Fir."* 

♦AB'IGA,the  herb  "^oiutd-pijie,"  called  also  "  SI 
John's  tcorl."  The  Latm  name  is  derived  from  ihi? 
plant's  having  been  used  to  produce  abortion.*  The 
Abiga  is  the  same  with  the  Chamaepitys  {XafiaiTri 
Tvc)  of  the  Greeks.  The  three  species  of  the  lattc  i 
described  by  Dioscorides  have  been  the  subject  ol 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  The  1st  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  Ajis^a  Ckamapitys ;  the  3d  tlie  Aji,ea 
iva  (according  to  Bauhin  and  pprengel);  while'  thf 
2d,  according  to  the  latter,  is  either  the  Teuerium 
svpinum  or  montanum*  These  plants,  rich  in  es- 
sential oil,  are  tonic  and  aromatic.  All  that  "wb 
find  in  Dioscorides  and  in  Pliny  (who  copies  him), 
which  does  not  refer  to  these  properties,  is  merely 
hypothetical,  and  does  not  merit  refutation.' 

ABLEC'TI.       {VU.  EXTRAORDINARII.) 

ABLECMINA  {aTTolcyaoi)  were  the  parts  of  the 
victim  which  were  ofiered  to  the  gods  in  sacrif  ce. 
The  word  is  derived  from  abU-gere,  in  imitatior   ol 
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ABKAMIS. 


ACANTHA. 


me  Greek  unoXiynvj  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  These  parts  were  also  called  Porncia, 
RroKgwuna,  Prosnda,    {Vid,  Sacrifices.) 

ABOL'LA,  a  woollen  clcak  or  pall,  is  probably 
only  a  varied  form  of  pallium  {^po^\  with  which 
ihis  word  is  nearly,  if  not  altc^ther,  identical  in 
signification.  The  form  and  manner  of  wearing^ 
the  abolla  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  annexed, 
vbich  are  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tri- 
mi  ha!  arch  of  Septimius  Severos  at  Rome. 


The  word  was  in  use  before  the  Augustan  age ; 
fi^r  it  occurs  in  a  passage  cited  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
hi-  fi-^T^  one  of  the  satires  of  Varro.  Nonius  Mar- 
cel lus  quotes  the  passage  to  show  that  this  garment 
was  worn  by  solaiers  {vcstis  mililajis),  and  thus  op- 
posed to  the  toga.  Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  more  especially  the  dress  of  soldiers,  because 
the  toga,  which  was  used  instead  of  it  in  the  time  of 
ptace,  though  of  a  similar  form  and  application, 
flras  mrch  too  Large,  and  wrapped  in  too  many  folds 
.bout  the  body  to  be  convenient  in  time  o*f  war. 
Bui  it  is  3LJxy  clear,  from  many  passagrs  in  ancient 
aathors,  that  the  abolla  was  by  no  means  confined 
In  its  use  to  military  occasions.* 

Juvenal,  speaking  of  a  person  who  heard  unex- 
pectedly that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
upon  ilie  emperor,  says,  "  He  took  up  his  cloak  in  a 
great  hunr-"*  This  action  suited  the  use  of  a  ear- 
ment,  made  simply  to  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
aiid  fastened  with  a  fibula.  The  same  poet  calls  a 
Tcry  cruel  and  base  action  f acinus  majoris  abolla^ 
literally  "  a  crime  of  a  larger  cloak."  The  expres- 
.■don  has  been  explained  as  meaning  "  a  crime  of  a 
deeper  dlye,"  and  "  a  crime  committed  bjr  a  philos- 
opher of  a  graver  character."  Probably  it  meant  a 
rrime  so  enormous  as  to  require  a  larier  cloak  to 
hide  it.  This  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  who  explains  majoris 
abolla  as  equivalent  to  majoris  paUii.  {Vid.  Pal- 
lium.) 

The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  mentions  abot- 
Lx  among  the  articles  imported  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  Arumites  in  Abyssinia;  and  the  expression 
laartuv  a66}^uu,  used  by  the  writer,  is  an  additional 
prouf  that  the  ahoCa  was  a  kind  of  IficrLuv,  i.  e.,  a 
square  or  rectangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  a 
c£>ak,  or  pall. 

•AB'RAMIS  {" KtpcLfii^),  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
licned  by  Oppian*  and  Athenaeus.*  According  to 
(Toray,  ii  is  the  Bream^  namely,  the  Cyprinus  Brama, 
L ,  or  Atrramis  Vulgaris  (Cuvier).  Rondelet,  howev- 
T,  arith  whom  Gesner  is  disposed  to  concur,  suppo- 
"^es  it  a  species  or  variety  of  the  Qpisaa  (Thrissa).^ 

I.  <S«jet<ciM  C«^4f-.  c,  33.— Martial,  i.,  183;  nii.,  48.)— 2. 
-R«j>Upropi»r»batahoUa.''iv.,75.)-3  rllal.,i.,244.)— 4  (vii.. 
m.  h,)—i  (Adams.  Append.,  a  v.) 


ABROGA'TIO.     fVid.  Lex.; 

♦ABROT'ONUM  (udporovov),  a  plant,  o;  whicti 
two  species  are  described  by  Dioscoridej^,^  the  male 
and  tne  female.  The  former  of  these,  by  the  ai- 
most  general  agreement  of  the  comnieu.ators  and 
botanical  authorities,  is  referred  to  the  Artemisia 
AbroUmum^  L.,  or  Southernwood.  About  the  other 
species  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Fuch. 
sius  makes  it  the  Artemisia  Ponlica ;  Dodonasus,  the 
A.  arboresceTis ;  and  Matthiolus,  the  SarUolina  Cham" 
(Bcyparissus^  or  common  Lavender  Cotton.  Adam? 
decides  in  favour  of  the  last.  Galen  recognises  thi! 
two  species  described  by  Dioscorides;  butNicander. 
Paulus  ^gineia,  and  most  of  the  other  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medlca,  notice  only  one  species,  which 
no  doubt  was  the  A.  abrotonum.'* 

♦ABSINTHIUM  {u'^ivOLov),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  describes  three  species.  The  first  of 
these  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Artemisia  absinikium.  or  common  wormwood;  but 
Sprengel  hesitates  whether  he  should  not  also  com- 
prehend the  A.  PoTitica  under  it,  which  latter,  indeed, 
Bauhin  held  to  be  the  true  Roman  wormwood.  The 
second  species  is  the  Artemisia  maritima.  The  third 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  b«  the  A.  palmaia,  L.,  which, 
it  appears,  is  indigenous  ♦n  Santonge.  The  A.  san^ 
tmnca,  L.,  being  conttned  to  Tartary  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Persia,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  it.' 

ABSOLU'TIO.    (FJW.  Judicium.) 

ABSTINEN'DI  BENEFIC'IUM.  (Fi^.HKRE«.i 

^\CA'CALIS  or  ACALL'IS  (a/ca/caX/f,  d/coAA/f), 
a  plant ;  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Tamarix  Orv 
ev talis,  called  Tamarix  artictdaia  by  Vahl.* 

♦ACA'CIA  {aKaKia\  a  plant,  which,  according  to 
Spren<?el,  and  most  of  the  authorities,  is  the  Acadc 
FcTff,  Willd.;but,  according  to  Dierbach,  it  is  the 
Acacia  Srmesal.  Hill  remarks,  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  succus  acacia  is  the  same  as  that 
which  yields  the  gum  arabic.  The  acacia  gets  the 
English  name  of  the  Egyptian  thorn.*    » 

ACAI'NA  (a«a£va),  a'measure  of  length,  equiva- 
lent to  ten  Greek  feet. 

♦ACALE'PHE  (d/frtP.r;^;/,  or  Kvi6ri\  I.  a  kind  of 
shellfish,  belonging  to  the  genus  Urtica  ("  Sea-net- 
tle"), of  which  there  are  several  species.  Linnseus 
places  the  Urtica  among  Zoophyta^  but  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  class  MoUusca.  Sprengel  de- 
cides, that  the  Urtica  marina  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Adivia  senilis.*  Coray  gives  its  French  name  as 
Ortie  de  met.  Pennant  says,  the  ancients  divided 
their  kvl6tj  into  two  classes,  those  which  adhere  td 
rocks  (the  Actinia  of  Linnaeus),  and  those  that  wan- 
der through  the  element.  The  latter  arc  called  by 
late  writers  Urtica  soluta;  by  Linnaeus,  Medvsa ;  by 
the  common  people,  "  Sea  jellies,"  or  "  Sea  blul)- 
bers."' — II.  A  species  of  plant,  the  "nettle."  Di- 
oscorides dc*;cribes  two  species,  which  Sprengel 
holds  to  be  the  Urtica  diaica  ("gnreat  nettle")  and 
the  U.  vrcns  ("  Hule  nettle"}.' 

♦ACAN  THA  {uKavSa),  the  Thorn.  Eight  ape 
cies  are  described  bv  Theophrastus,  none  ol  which 
are  satisfactorily  determined  by  Stackhouse  and 
Schneider.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des.* Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inchnes  to  ihf 
opinion  of  Sibthorp,  that  the  uKavQa  T^cvkt}  is  the 
Cirsium  Acarna^  Cand. ;  and  the  uKavBa  ^ApaSiKtj 
the  OnopoTdum  Arabicum.  Botanists  even  yet  fmt* 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  difl[erent'speci<j> 
and  genera  of  Thorns  and  Thistles,  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  tribe  of  plants  is  verv  unsettled.^* 

♦ACANTHIAS  GALTOS  {uKavBiac  yo?.€6^\  8 
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kptcies  of  fish,  the  SqiuUus  AcatUhiaSy  L..  or  Spiruta: 
Acanlhias  of  later  authorities  ;  in  English,  the  "  Pi- 
ked Dog"  or  "  Hound  Fish."  It  is  common  on  the 
shores  of  fiagland  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Pen- 
nant also  says  that  it  swarms  on  the  Scottish  coast. 
It  weighs  about  20  lbs.  This  is  the  species  of  shark 
often  taken  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.* 

"ACANTHIS  {iiKaveig)y  so  called  by  Aristotle, 
is  probabl}  the  same  plant  as  the  uKolavdlc  of  Ar- 
istophanes, and  the  OKavdvXXic  of  Hesychius.  It 
15  the  Acanthis  of  Pliny  and  Vii^l.  Gesner,  with 
great  probability,  refers  it  to  the  "  Siskin,"  namely, 
Uie  FringiUa  spinus^  L.,  or  Carduelis  spinuSf  Cuvier. 
Professor  Rennie  says  it  is  called  "Aberdevine" 
near  London.* 

♦ACANTHUS  {aKav$oc\  I.  the  name  by  which 
the  broad  raffled  leaf  used  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
Corinthian  capital  is  known.  It  is  thus  called  be- 
cause of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  the  Acanthus  plant.    (  Vid.  Columna.) 

II.  Under  this  name  have  been  described  by  ancient 
authors  at  least  three  totally  different  plants.  First, 
a  prickly  tree,  with  smooth  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small,  round,  saffron-coloured  berries,  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  Viigil ;  this  is  conjectured  to  liave  been 
the  HoUy.  Secondly,  a  prickly  Eg^'ptian  tree,  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  as  having  pods  like  those 
of  a  bean:  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  Acacia 
Arabica.  Thirdly,  an  herb  mentioned  by  Dioscori- 
des,  with  broad  prickly  leaves,  which  perish  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  again  sprout  forth  with  the 
return  of  spring.  To  this  latter  plant  the  name  is 
now  a]  plieil.  The  word  in  all  cases  alludes  to  the 
prickly  nature  of  the  leaves  or  stems.  It  is  this  last 
species  which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  given 
use  to  the  notion  of  the  Uorinthian  capital.  But  it 
appears  from  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  that 
it  IS  nowhere  to  be  found,  either  in  the  Greek  isl- 
ands, or  in  any  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  that 
ihe  plant  which  Dioscorides  must  have  meant  was 
the  Acanthus  spinosusy  still  called  uKavOa^  which  is 
found,  as  he  describes  it,  on  the  borders  of  cultiva- 
ted grounds  or  of  gardens,  and  is  frequent  in  rocky 
moist  simations.' 

♦ACANTHYLLIS  {oKavOv^yiq).  As  has  been 
stated  under  Acanthis,  the  hKavQvXXl^  of  Hesychi- 
us is  most  probably  the  "  Siskin ;"  but  that  of  Aris- 
totle is  certainly  'different,  being  the  Piaa  varms 
according  to  Camus.* 

ACAP'NA  LIG'NA  (a  priv.,  and  /caTrvof),  called 
also  coda^  vrere  logs  of  wood  dried  with  great  care 
in  order  to  prevent  smoke.  Pliny  says  that  wood 
soaked  with  the  lees  of  oil  (amurca)  burned  without 
smoke.* 

Acaprum  mel^  which  was  considered  the  best  kind 
of  honey,  was  obtained  without  driving  out  the  bees 
from  their  hives  by  smoke,  which  was  the  usual 
method  of  procuring  it.* 

ACATION  {uKUTiov^  a  diminutive  of  uKaroc,  a 
small  vessel),'  a  small  vessel  or  boat,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Roman  scapha ;  since 
Suetonius,*  in  relating  the  escape  of  Caesar  from 
Alexandrea,  says  that  he  jumped  into  a  scapha^ 
which  Plutarch,  in  narrating  the  same  events,  calls 
an  uKariav.  Thucydides*  speaks  of  ukutiov  ufi^pi- 
KWy  which  is  explained  by  the  scholiast,  UXoiupiov 
iKaripudev  kpsoaofievoVy  kv  u  ^KOffroc  Ttjv  iXawdv- 

TUV  ilRUmOQ  tptTTCt. 

The  oKaTut  were  also  sails,  which,  according  to 
the  description  of  Xenophon,  were  adapted  for  fast 
sailing.    They  are  opposed  by  him  to  the  fuyuka 
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ACCEN'SI.  I.  The  Accenscs  was  a  poblir 
officer  who  attended  on  several  of  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates. He  anciently  preceded  the  consul,  who 
had  not  the  fasces,  which  custom,  afler  being  lon|^ 
disused,  was  restored  bv  Julius  Caesar  in  his  irst 
consulship,^  It  was  the  duty  of  the  accensi  to 
sunomon  the  people  to  the  assemblies,  and  thos' 
who  had  lawsuits  to  court ;  and  also,  by  commas  j 
of  the  consul  and  proetor,  to  proclaim  the  tim?, 
when  it  was  the  thira  hour,  the  sixth  hour,  and  the 
ninth  hour.*  Accensi  al.so  attended  on  the  govern- 
ors of  provinces,*  and  were  commonly  freedmen 
of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended.  Varro 
describes  the  word  from  acaendo,  because  they  sum- 
moned the  people ;  other  writers  suppose  it  to  como 
from  accensere, 

II.  The  Accensi  were  also  a  class  of  soldiers  ir> 
the  Roman  army.  It  appears  that  afler  the  flill 
number  of  Uie  legion  had  been  completed,  some 
supernumerary  soldiers  were  enlisted,  who  might 
be  always  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the 
legion.  These  soldiers,  who  were  called  adscriptivi 
or  adscfiptitii  (because,  says  Festus,  supplendis  legi- 
onibus  akscribdktyUur)^  were  usually  unaccustomed 
to  military  service,  and  were  assigned  to  different 
centurions  to  be  instructed  in  their  duties.  Ailei 
they  had  been  formed  into  a  regular  corps,  they  ob- 
tained the  name  of  accensif  and  were  reckoned 
among  the  light-armed  troops.*  In  later  times 
they  were  also  called  supcrrvwrnerarii.*  They  were 
placed  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  behind  the 
triarii.*  They  had  properly  no  military  duly  to 
perform,  since  they  did  not  march  in  troops  against 
the  enemy.  They  were,  according  tc  the  census  oi 
Servius  Tullius,  taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  citi- 
zens.' 

ACCEPTILA'TIO  is  defined  to  be  a  release  t7 
mutual  interrogation  between  debtor  and  crcvUtor 
by  which  each  party  is  exonerated  from  the  samf 
contract.  In  otner  words,  acceptilatio  is  the  f(»rn 
of  words  by  which  a  creditor  releases  his  dcbtoi 
from  a  debt  or  obligation,  and  acknowledges  he  has 
received  that  which  in  fact  he  has  not  received. 
This  release  of  debt  by  acceptilatio  applies  only  tc 
such  debts  as  have  been  contracted  oy  siipulatio, 
conformably  to  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that  only  con- 
tracts made  by  words  can  be  put  an  end  to  by 
words.  But  the  astuteness  of  the  Roman  lawyers 
found  a  mode  of  complying  with  the  rule,  and  a! 
the  same  time  extending  the  acceptilatio  to  all 
kinds  and  to  any  number  of  contracts.  This  was 
the  invention  of  Gallus  Aquilius.  who  devised  a 
formula  for  reducing  all  and  every  kind  of  contracts 
to  the  stipulatio.  This  being  done,  the  acceptilatio 
would  immediately  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  mattei 
was  by  such  formula  brought  within  the  geners.! 
rule  of  law  above  mentioned.  The  acceptilatio 
must  be  absolute  and  not  conditional.  A  part  of  a 
debt  or  obligation  might  be  released  as  well  as  the 
whole,  provided  the  thing  was  in  its  nature  capable 
of  division.  A  pupillus  could  not  release  a  dent  by 
acceptilatio,  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  but  he 
could  be  released  from  a  debt  The  phrase  by 
which  a  creditor  is  said  to  release  his  debtor  by  ac- 
ceptilatio is,  dcbitori  acceptiim.  or  acccftto  facert  or 
ferrej  or  acceptvm  habere.  Wnen  anything  which 
was  done  on  the  behalf  of  or  for  tlie  state,  such  as  a 
building,  for  instance,  was  approved  by  the  compe- 
tent authorities,  it  was  said,  in  acccptum  fjrri  ci 
rrfcrri.^ 

ACCES'SIO  is  a  legal  term,  bv  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  produce  or  increase  of  anything,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  notion  of  such  produce  or  in- 
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T.,9.— Plin.,  vii.,  60.)— S.  (Cic.  ad  Pratr.,  i.,  1,  *  4.)-4 
(WBlch,inTanit.,Agric.,c.IO.)— 5.  (Vcgot.,  ii.^9.)— «.  (Lit 
viii.,  8, 10.)— 7.  (LiT.,  i.,  43.— Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hirt.,  i.,  p.  441 
2,  tranal.)— 8.  (Dig.,  40.  tit.  4 ;  48,  tit.  11,  a.  7.— Gain*,  in 
100,  seqq.) 


ACERRA. 


ACETABCJLUM. 


rreass  becomiJ^  the  property  oi  liim  to  whom  tne 
ituDg  itself  beloTigs.  The  rule  of  law  was  expressed 
ihus :  Afxxssio  cedU  priTidpali,^  Examples  oi  acces- 
sio  are  contained  under  tne  heads  of  Alluvio,  Con- 
ruaio,  Frcctus,  &c. 

•ACGIPEN'SER.    (  Vid.  Acipen'ser.) 

•ACCIFITER.     {Vid.  HIERAX.) 

ACCLAMA'TIO  was  the  public  expression  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  pleasure  or  displeas- 
aie,  by  loud  acclamations.  On  many  occasions, 
there  appear  to  have  been  certain  forms  of  accla- 
Aations  always  used  by  the  Romans;  as,  for  instance, 
at  marriages,  lo  Hymei^  Hipnenae,  or  T'alassio  (ex- 
plained by  Livy'};  at  triumphs,  lo  triumphCj  lo  tri- 
ksnt^ ;  at  the  conclusion  of  plays  the  last  actor 
called  out  Plaudiie  to  the  spectators ;  orators  were 
Uiually  praised  by  such  expressions  as  Bene  et  pr^t- 
dare,  Bdle  et  festive^  Nan  potest  melius^  &c.*  Other 
instances  of  acdamaUones  are  given  by  Ferrarius,  in 
his  De  Vetentm  Acdamationilms  et  Plausu ;  in  Giss- 
vius,  T%esauT.  Rom.  Antiq.,  vol.  vi. 

ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  couches  which  were 
nsed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  instead  of 
ihe  triclinium,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  The 
Diattresses  and  feather-beds  were  softer  and  higher, 
and  the  supports  {fulcra)  of  them  lower  in  propor- 
tion, than  in  the  triclinium.  The  clothes  and  pillows 
spread  over  them  were  called  accubitalia.* 

ACCUSA'TIO.    {Vid.  Crimen,  Judicium.) 

♦ACER.   (Vid.  Sphe.vdamnus.) 

ACER'RA  {Xi6av(,>Ttc,  XiSavurpig),  the  incense- 
hox  used  in  sacrifices. 

Horace,*  enumerating  the  principal  articles  ne- 
cessary in  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Juno,  mentions 
'Rowers  and  a  box  full  of  frankincense."'  In 
ViigU,  Mneas  worships  "  with  com  and  with 
T'ranidncense  ih>m  the  full  acerra." 

"  f\irre  pio  d  plena  auppkz  venerai/nr  acerra,^*'' 
Servius  explains  the  last  word  as  meaning  area 

P  iny,  enumerating  the  principal  works  of  Par- 
tbasius  of  Ephesus,  says  that  he  painted  Sncerdotem 
adstanie  pmero  cwm,  acerra  et  corona.*  The  picture, 
therefore,  represented  a  priest  preparing  to  sacrifice, 
with  the  boy  standing  beside  nim,  and  holding  the 
ineense-box  and  a  wreath  of  flowers.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  common  and  favourite  subject  for 
artists  of  every  kind.  It  frequently  occurs  in  bas- 
Telie&  representing  sacrifices,  and  executed  on 
vases,  friezes,  aad  other  ancient  monuments.  It 
jccors  three  times  on  the  Colunma  Trajana  at 
ilome,  and  once  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 

The  Rimexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in 
W!  museum  of  the  Capitol. 


S^5^ 


I*he  acsrra  was  also,  according  to  Festus,  a 
«fiiail  altar  placed  before  the  dead,  on  which  per- 
fomes  were  oamed.  Acerra  ara^  qua  ante  mort^um 
feni  solebai,  in  qua  odores  incendebaTilur.  There  was 
a  law  in  the  Twelve  Tables  which  restricted  the 
use  of  acerrae  at  funerals.* 


I.  (Dif.  S4,  m.  2,  n.  W,  «  13.)— 2  (i.,  9.)— 3.  (Cic.,de  Oral., 
^,m.}—\.  (Lampri<L,  Hclioj?.,  19. 25.— Schol. in  Juv., Sat.  ▼., 
!7.)— 5.  f<M.,  iii.,  vfB.,  S  )-  -6.  ("  Flores,  et  acrmi  turia  ple- 
•i")  -7.  {-«ii.,T.,  715.)— 8.  'Plin.,  H.  N...  xxxv.,  38,  «  5.)-9. 
<%.  tel-y.,L,24) 


ACETAB'ULUM  (6fiV,  6^v6a^,  b^M^wuu  » 
vinegar-cup. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Greeics 
and  Romans  made  use  of  vinegar  {acebum)  in  their 
cookery  and  at  their  meals,  it  appears  that  it  was 
customary  to  have  upon  the  table  a  cup  containing 
vinegar,  into  which  the  guests  might  dip  their  bread, 
lettuce,  fish,  or  other  viands,  before  eating  them. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  no  direct  assurance ;  but  it  is 
implied  in  one  of  the  Greek  names  of  this  utensil, 
viz.,  b^6a6ov,  from  b^vc,  acid,  and  pdnru,  to  dip  or 
immerse.  It  also  suits  tiie  various  secondary  appli- 
cations of  these  terms,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek, 
which  suppose  the  vessel  to  have  been  wide  and 
open  above.  In  fact,  \he  acetabulum  must  have 
been  in  form  and  size  very  like  a  modem  teacup. 
It  probably  difiered  from  the  Tpv6?i,iov,  a  vessel  to 
which  it  was  in  other  respects  analogous,  in  being 
of  smaller  capacity  and  dimensions. 

These  vinegar-cups  were  conmionly  of  earthen 
ware,*  but  sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.* 

The  accompanying  figure  is  taken  from  Panof  ka's 
Work  on  the  names  and  forms  of  Otreek  vases.  He 
states  that  on /he  painted  vase,  belonging  to  a  col- 
lection at  Naples,  from  which  he  took  this  figure, 
the  name  b^6a<^a  is  traced  underneath  it.  This 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  specimen 
of  tne  general  form  of  an  antique  vinegar-cup 


From  proper  vinegar-cups,  the  Latin  and  Grccir 
terms  under  consideration  were  transferred  to  all 
cups  resembling  them  in  size  and  form,  to  whatevci 
use  they  might  be  applied. 

As  the  vinegar-cup  was  always  small,  and  prob» 
ably  varied  little  in  size,  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
measure.  Thus  we  read  of  an  acetabulum  of  honey 
or  of  salt,  which  is  agreeabh,  to  our  practice  of 
measuring  by  teacups,  wine-glasses,  or  table-spoons. 
We  are  informed  that,  as  a  miiasure,  the  b^v6a<j>ov^ 
or  acetaJbvlum,  was  a  cyathus  and  a  half,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  KonJAjy,  or  kcmtna* 

The  use  of  these  cups  by  jugglers  is  distinctlj? 
mentioned.  They  put  stones  or  other  objects  undei 
certain  cups,  and  then  by  sleight  of  hand  abstracted 
them  without  being  observed,  so  that  the  spectators, 
to  their  great  amusement  and  surprise,  round  the 
stones  under  different  cups  from  tnose  which  they 
expected.  Those  persons,  who  were  called  in  Latin 
acetabulariij  because  they  played  with  acelalitla. 
were  in  Greek  called  rjJij^TzalKTai,  because  thej 
played  with  stones  {i>7/6oi) ;  and  under  this  name 
the  same  description  of  perfonners  is  mentioned  by 
Sextus  Empiricus. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Alciphron,*  a  countryman  wlic 
had  brought  to  the  city  an  ass  laden  wit>\  figs,  and 
had  been  taken  to  the  theatre,  desc riles  his  speech- 
less astonislmient  at  the  following  spectacle:  "A 
inan  came  into  the  midst  of  us  ana  set  down  a 
three-legged  table  (TpinoSa).  He  placed  upon  it 
three  cups,  and  under  these  he  concealed  some 


1.  (Kepdftta  fiiKpa  :  Schol.  Aristoph.— fan  r^  divSa^  tlSoi 
Kv\tKOi  pnKpn<  Ktpauiac  :  AthensBtis,  xi.,  p.  494.1—2.  (AlheiM» 
«8»  vi.,  p.  230.)— 3    'BOckh,  Gewirhte,  Ac,  p.  22.) -4    (iii 


ACHATES. 


ACINACKS. 


smaJ  white  round  pebbles,  such  as  we  find  un  the 
oanks  of  rapid  brooks.  He  at  one  time  put  one  of 
these  under  each  cup ;  and  then,  I  know  not  how, 
showed  them  all  under  one  cup.  At  another  time 
he  made  them  disappear  altogether  from  under  the 
cups,  and  showed  them  in  his  mouth.  Then  hav- 
ing swallowed  them,  and  having  caused  those  who 
stood  near  to  advance,  he  took  one  stone  out  of  a 
person's  nose,  another  out  of  his  ear,  and  a  third 
out  of  his  head.  At  last  he  caused  them  all  to  dis- 
api>ear  entirely."  In  this  passage  Alciphron  calls 
the  cups  fiLKpug  irapoilfidac.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  napo7l>ic  was  equivalent  to  b^v6a(l>ov  when  used 
in  its  wider  acceptation,  and  denoted  a  basin  or  cup 
set  on  the  table  by  the  side'  of  the  other  dishes,  to 
hold  either  vinegar,  pickles  {acetaria)^  sauce,  or 
anything  else  wMch  was  taken  to  give  a  relish  to 
tlie  substantial  viands.  The  word  {paropsis)  was 
adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  is  found  in 
Juvenal,  Martial,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
period. 

♦ACE'TUM  (5^oc),  vinegar.  The  kinds  most  in 
repute  among  thfe  ancients  were  the  Egyptian  and 
Cnidian.*  Pliny  gives  a  full  account  of  the  medi- 
cal properties  of  vinegar.  Among  other  applica- 
tions, it  was  employed  when  leeches  had  been  in- 
troduced mto  the  stomach,  or  adhered  to  the  larynx. 
Strong  salt  and  water  would,  however,  have  Been 
more  efficacious  in  making  these  loosen  tlieir  hold, 
and  in  facilitating  the  vomiting  of  them  forth.  Vine- 
gar was  also  given  in  long-standing  coughs,  just 
as  modem  practitioners  give  oxymels  in  chronic 
catarrhs." 

♦ACHA'INES  i^i.iaivTjr),  the  Daguet  or  young 
stag.* 

ACH'ANE  i'lxuvT]).  A  Persian  measure  equiva- 
lent to  45  Attic  fiiihfivoi.  According  to  Hesychius, 
there  was  also  a  Boeotian  d,\;af77  equivalent  to  one 
Attic  fiidLuvo^* 

*ACHATES  (axdrrjc),  an  agate,  a  precious 
8U>ne  or  gem.  The  agate  is  a  scmi-pellucid  stone 
of  the  flint  class.  Theophrastus  describes  it  as  a 
»  fceauUful  and  rare  stone  fix>m  the  river  Achates  in 
Sicily  (now  the  Dfilloj  in  the  Val  di  Noto\  which 
sold  at  a  high  price ;  but  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was,  though  once  highly  valued,  no  longer 
in  esteem,  it  being  then  found  in  many  places,  of 
large  size,  and  diversified  appearance.  The  an- 
cients distinguished  agates  into  many  species,  to 
each  of  which  they  gave  a  name  importing  its  dif- 
ference from  the  common  sgate,  whether  it  were 
in  colour,  figure,  or  texture.  Thus  they  called  the 
red, H<e.mackkte.%  which  was  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
jasper,  or  blood-red  chalcedony,  and  was  the  variety 
now  called  dotted  agate.  The  white  they  termed 
Lvdca.'hatzs ;  the  plain  yellowish  or  wax-coloured, 
C:ra::h/if/>s,  which  was  a  variety  little  valued  be- 
cause of  its  abundance.  Those  which  approached 
to  or  partook  of  the  nature  of  other  stones,  they  dis- 
tinguished by  namrs  compounded  of  their  own  ge- 
nericalname',  and  that  of  the  stone  they  resembled  or 
partook  of;  thus,  thr.t  species  which  seemed  allied 
to  the  Jaspers  they  called  Jaspackafes  (the  jasper- 
agate  of  modem  mineralogists);  that  which  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  the  Camelian,  Sardachatcs;  and 
those  which  had  the  resemblance  of  trees  and  shmbs 
on  thorn,  they  called  for  that  rcsson  Dcndractuitcs. 
This  last  is  what  we  call  at  the  present  dentin  tic 
agate,  described  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name 
of  ux^Itti^  6ev6pTj£ic.  The  Corallachalcs  was  so  called 
from  some  resemblance  that  it  bore  to  coral.  Pliny 
describes  it  as  sprinkled  like  the  sapphire  with' 
spots  of  gold.  Dr.  Moore  thinks,  that  in  this  latter 
case  the  ancien's  confounded  with  agate  the  vellow 


1.  lAthcmeus,  2,  p.  67.— Juv.,  Sat.,xiii.,  85.— Mart.,  xiii.,  122.) 
— S.  (Pliit .  II.  N.,  xxiii.,  27  — F<^e,  in  loc.  (—3.  (Aristot.,  II.  A., 
IX..  6.— Salmis.,  Exerc.  Pun.,  p.  222.) — 4.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph., 
4cnarn.,  108,  who  qnotes  the  authority  of  Aristotle. — Wurm,  da 
P^od.,  *e.,  p.  133.) 


fluor  spar,  containing,  as  it  sometimes  dcies,  di5.s>3r' 
nated  particles  of  iron  pyrites.  The  agate  was  %  a- 
called  in  Greek  cdaxf^fVC-^ 

^^ACHERD'US  (a;rtp<Jof),  the  wild  pe>i -tr^e, 
also  a  kind  of  thorn  of  which  hedges  vt  j  'jiade 
Sprengel  suggests  that  it  is  the  Cref*^gy   Araruitj" 

♦ACHERUIS  {dxept^icl  the  whit'^  iionlar-t"  re.* 

♦ACH'ETAS  {uxeraO,  accordip|^  to  Hesysh- 
ius,  the  male  Cicadas  but  this  it  :learly  either  a 
mistake  or  an  error  of  the  text,  % .  there  can  be  nc 
doubt  that  it  is  merely  an  trxJitt  applied  to  the 
larger  species  of  Cicada,  ap\  signifiing  "vocal.*" 
{Vid.  CicadaJ 

♦ACHILLE'OS  CAr£;Ueiof),  a  plant,  fablud  to 
have  been  discovered  oy  Achilles,  and  with  which 
he  cured  the  wound  of  Telep'ius.'  The  commenta- 
tors on  Pliny  make  it  the  SUieritis  keradca.  1 1  is 
difl[icult,  however,  to  decide  the  question  from  the 
text  of  the  Roman  writer  merely.  On  recurring  tn 
that  of  Dioscorides,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  as 
follows :  the  Achilleos  with  the  golden  flower  is  the 
Achillea  tortwntosa  smi  Abrotanifolia ;  the  kind  with  tb*! 
puiple  flower  is  the  A.  tanacdifoUa;  and  the  on** 
with  white  flowers,  the  A.  nobilis  s,yu  magiia.'^ 

AC'IES.    (r^W.  Army.) 

ACIL'IA  LEX.    (Vid.  Repetundje.) 

ACIL'IA  CALPUR'NIA   LEX.    (vid,  Ambl 

TUS.) 

ACrNACES  {aKLvuKTig),  a  poniard. 

This  word,  as  well  as  the  weapon  which  it  de- 
notes, is  Persian.  Herodotus  says,'  that  when 
Xerxes  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Hellespont  with 
his  army,  he  threw  into  it,  together  with  some  other 
things,  "  A  Persian  sword,  which  they  call  an  aci- 
naces."  As  the  root  ac^  denoting  sharpness,  ao 
edge  or  a  point,  is  common  to  the  Persian,  togelhei 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indiv 
European  languages,  we  may  ascribe  to  this  woiil 
the  same  general  origin  with  LKfiij^  ukuk^^  acuv, 
odes,  and  many  other  Greek  and  Latin  words  allied 
to  these  in  signification.  Horace'  calls  the  weapon 
Medus  acinaceSf  intending  by  the  mention  of  the 
Medes  to  allude  to  the  waii»  of  Augustus  and  the 
Romans  against  Parthia. 

Acinaces  is  usually  translated  a  cimcter^  afalchwn^ 
a  sabre,  and  is  supposed  to  have  teen  curved ;  but 
this  assumption  is  misuppoited  ly  any  evidence. 
It  appears  that  the  acinaces  was  short  and  t:traight, 
Julius  Pollux  describes  it  tlms:*'  "A  Persian  dag- 
ger fastened  to  the  thigh."  Josephus,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  assassins  who  infested  Judasa  before 
the  destraction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  says. 
"  They  used  daggers,  in  size  resembling  the  Persian 
acinaces ;  but  curved,  and  like  those  which  the  Ro- 
mans call  siccSy  and  from  which  robbers  and  mun.ler- 
ers  are  called  sicariV'^^  The  curvature  of  the  dagj^eis 
here  described  was  probably  intended  to  allow  them 
to  fit  closer  to  the  oody,  and  thus  to  be  concealed 
with  greater  ease  tmder  the  garments.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  Persian  acinaces  diflfered  from  the  Ro- 
man sica  in  this,  that  the  former  was  straight,  the 
latter  curved. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  acinaces  was,  that  it 
was  made  to  be  worn  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  body, 
whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  had  their 
swords  suspended  on  the  left  side.  Hence  Vclpiiii' 
Flaccus  speaks  of  Myraces,  a  Parthian,  as  In 
sign-is  manidSj  insignisaxdiwce  dcxtro}^  The  sami 
fact  is  illustrated  by  the  accoimt  given  by  Ammiar  us 
Marcellinus  of  the  death  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, which  was  occasioned  by  an  accidental  wotmO 
from  his  own  acinaces:  ** Suomd  pusriow^  gn'-m  ap- 


1.  (Theophrast.,  de  Lapid.,  58.— Hdl,  in  lor.— Vlin ,  H.  N., 
xxxvii,,  54.— Orph.,  Lith.,  v.,  230.— Soiin.,  Polyhist.,  c.  xi.— 
Moore's  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  178.)— 2.  (Soph.,  CEd.  Col.,  1592.) 
— 3.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Spren?.,  i.,  28,)— 5.  (Adams, 
Appe>»d.,  «.  V.)— 6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxv.,  5.)— 7.  (Fc^e  in  Plin.,  1 
c.)— 8.  (Wi.,  54.)— 9.  (Od.  1.  xxvii.,  5.)— 10.  (UepotK^  li^iitn 
rid  ftrjfM  TTpoaripT^nivov.) — II.  (Jusepl .,  Ant.  jud.,  xz-,  7,  veqq.1 
-^12.  (Argon.,  vi.,  701.) 


ACIPENSER. 


aCRATOPllORUM. 


taiumfmm  dezl/v  ^estadatj  subila  vi  ruina  nudalo^ 
vuUieraius,"^  The  Latin  historian  here  gives  pugio 
as  the  translation  of  the  Persian  term. 

I'he  form  of  the  acinaces,  with  the  method  of 
using  it,  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  two 
classes  of  ancient  monuments.  In  the  first  place, 
in  the  bas-reliefe  which  adorn  the  ruins  of  Persepo- 
lis,  the  acinaces  is  invariably  straight,  and  is  com- 
matdj  suspended  over  the  right  thigh,  never  over 
*he  left,  but  sometimes  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
tallies  in  the  annexed  woodcut  are  selected  from 
n^ravings  of  the  ruins  of  Perscpolis,  published  by 
lJ.  Bruyn  ChardUn,  Niebuhr,  and  Poiter. 


A  giilden  acinaces  was  frequently  worn  by  tlie 
Persian  nobility.*  It  was  also  often  given  to  indi- 
ri'loals  b^  the  tings  of  Persia  as  a  mark  of  honour.* 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle 
rf  Plataea,  the  Greeks  found  golden  poniards  on 
■oe  bodies  of  the  slain.*  That  of  Mardonius,  the 
?crsian  general,  was  long  kept  as  a  trophy  in  the 
lemple  of  Athena  Parthenos,  on  the  acropolis  of 
Alliens.* 

The  acinaces  was  also  used  by  the  Caspii.«  It 
vas  an  object  of  religious  worship  among  the  Scyth- 
ians and  man  V  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe' 

The  second  class  of  ancient  monuments  consists 
of  scolpmres  of  the  god  Mithras,  two  of  which  are 
ia  the  British  Museum.  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  clearly  shows 
»H«»  straight  form  of  the  acinaces. 


•ACfPEN'SER  {"AKKiir^<noc)j  the  Sturgeon,  or 
Xcipn^trr  SturiOf  L.  Ludovicus  Nonnius  holds,  that 
ibp  SUyr^  of  Ausonius  is  the  sturgeon,  but  this 
'jpiuion  is  very  questionable.    The  ^XoV*'  and  the 


1.  (mL,4.)— «.  (Xen.,Aa-ib.,i.,8,*29.— Chariton,  vi.,  4.)— 
1  (Herod^  Tiii.,  laO.— X«d.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  «  27.)— 4.  (Heio'l.,  ix., 
fO.y-%.  (Denosth.,  c  Timocr.,  33,  p.  741.)— 0.  (Herod.,  viii.. 
67.r— 7.  (Herod.,  it., 03. — Compare  Mela,  ii.,  1. — Ammian.,  xxxi., 
I  .-8.  (Arislol.,  U.  A.,  ii.,  13.— jEUan,  N.  A.,  viii.,  28.) 


yfi?.e6^  Tod/of*  were  varietie.s  of  this  fis.b      It  u 
also  called  bvioKo^  by  Durio  in  Athenaeofr' 

ACLIS,  akindofdart. 

Viil^l  attributes  this  weapon  to  the  Osci,  one  oi 
the  ancient  nations  of  Italy : 

"  TereUs  sr.  mi  adides  illis 

TWa,  sed  hoc  lento  mos  est  aptareflagelb"^ 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  peculiar! '7 

of  the  aclis  consisted  in  having  a  leathern  thon^ 

attached  to  it;  and  the  design  of  this  con tri vane Ji; 

Srobably  was,  that,  after  it  had  been  throvu  to  a 
istance,  it  might  be  drawn  back  again. 

The  aclis  was  certainly  not  a  Roman  weapon. 
It  is  always  represented  as  used  by  foreign  nations, 
and  distinguishing  them  from  Greeks  and  Romans.* 
ACNA,'AC'NUA.  (Fw/.  Actus.) 
'AKOITN  MAPTTPEPN  {ukovv  fiopTvpdv).  By  the 
Athenian  law,  a  witness  could  properly  only  give  evi- 
dence of  what  he  had  seen  himselt,  not  of  wnat  he  had 
heard  from  others;*  but  when  an  individual  had  heard 
anything  relating  to  the  matter  in  dispute  from  a  per- 
son who  was  dead,  an  exception  was  made  to  the 
law,  and  what  he  had  heard  from  the  deceased  per- 
son might  be  given  in  evidence,  which  was  called 
tiKOTjv  fiapTvpelv.*  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
a  passage  in  Isaeus,  that  a  witness  might  give  evi- 
dence respecting  what  he  had  not  seen,  but  that  this 
evidence  was  considered  of  lighter  value.*' 

•AC'ONE  (d/covj7),  the  whetstone  or  Novaculite 
(Kirman),  the  same  as  the  wkct  slate  of  Jameson,  and 
consisting  principally  of  silex  and  alum.  Theo- 
phrastus  inlbrms  us  that  the  Armenian  whetstones 
were  in  most  repute  in  his  time.  The  Cyprian 
were  also  much  sought  after.  Pliny  confound? 
these  with  diamonds.* 

♦ACONITUM  {&k6vitov\  a  plant,  of  which  Dies- 
corides  enumerates  two  species,  the  napdaXiayxe^, 
and  the  Xvkoktovov.  The  latter  of  these  is  coii- 
sidered  by  Dodonaeas,  Woodville,  Sprengel,  and 
most  of  the  authorities,  to  be  the  AcoiiUum  Napellus, 
or  Wolf's-bane.  Respecting  the  former  species 
there  is  greater  diversity  of  opinion;  however, 
Sprengel  is  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  agree  with 
Dodonseus  and  Siblhorp  in  referring  it  to  the  Doroni- 
cum  pardatianckes,  or  Leopard's-bane.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  Ktififiapov  of  Hippocrates,  and  the 
oKopmoc  of  Theophrastus.* 

♦ACONTIAS  (uKovTiac),  the  name  of  a  serpent. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Jaculvs  of  Lu- 
can.*®  .<Elian  is  the  only  author  who  confounds  ii 
with  the  Chersydrus.  Aelius  calls  it  Cenchritcc,  from 
the  resemblance  which  its  spots  bear  to  the  seeds  of 
millet  {KE-yxpoc).  It  is  called  cafezate  and  alterarate 
in  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna.  According  to 
Belon,  it  is  about  three  palms  long,  and  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  little  finger ;  its  colour  that  of  ashes,  with 
black  spots.  Sprengel  thinks  it  may  have  been  a 
variety  of  the  Coluber  Berus,  or  Viper." 

•AC'ORUS  {(jLKopo<:)f  a  plant,  which  most  of  the 
commentators  hold  to  be  the  Arams  Calavuts,  or 
Sweet  Flag.  Sprengel,  however,  in  his  annotations 
on  Dioscorides,  prefers  the  Psnidacorum}^ 

ACClUrSITIO  is  used  to  express  the  acquisition 
of  ownership,  or  property  generally.  The  several 
modes  of  acquiring  property  among  the  Romans, 
and  the  incidents  of  property  when  acquired,  are 
treated  of  under  the  various  heads  of  In  Jurs  Ces- 
310,  Mancipatio,  Usucapio,  Accessio,  &c.,  and  seci 

DOMINMUM.  I 

♦AORATOPH'ORUM,  a  small  vessel  for  hold- 

1.  (Athrn.,  vii.,  p.  295.)— 2.  (vii.,  p.  294.)— 3.  (-«n.,  vit., 
730.)-^.  (Sil.  Ftal.,  tii.,  362.— Val.  Flac.,  Argonaut.,  vi..  W.)— 5. 
(Demuelh.,  c.  Steph.,  p.  1130.)— 6.  (Demo«th.,c.  St4«ph.,p.  1130. 
—Id.,  c.  Leoch.,  p.  1097.— Id.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1300.— Meyer  and 
Scliomann,  Allisch.  Proc.,  p.  669.— Petitus,  Leg.  Alt.,  iv.,  7 
^  9.  sjuj.,  p.  445,  scq.)— 7.  (De  Haired.  Philoctcm.,  p.  150.)— « 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (H.  P.,  ix.,  18.— Adams,  Append.,  ■ 
V.)— 10.  (Ph.'irsal.,  IX.,  720,  823.)-  11.  (Spreng.,  Comment,  il 
Diosrorid.— iElian,  N.  A.,  vii:.,  l.«  )— 12.  (Thccphnut.,  H  P, 
1,22.— Di<.so()rid.,  i.,  2.) 
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ACROTERIUM. 


ACTl  J. 


u^  wine,  a  wlne-cnp.  The  name  is  derived  from 
iKpHToVf  *•  unmixed  wine,"  and  ^cp«,  "  to  bear." 
Poliax  mentions  it  in  liis  account  of  ancient  drink- 
vng  vessels,  and  describes  it  as  resting,  not  on  a  flat 
Dottom,  but  on  small  astragals.   (  Vid.  Talus.)^ 

ACROA'MA  {uKpoafia)  signified  among  the  Ro- 
mans a  concert  of  players  on  dififerent  musical  in- 
struments, and  also  an  interlude,  called  cmbolia  hy 
Cicero,*  which  was  performed  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  public  games.  The  wora  is  also  fre- 
quently used  for  the  actors  and  musicians,  who  were 
often  employed  at  private  entertainments ;'  and  it  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  anagnosUs. 
who  were  usually  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read 
or  repeat  passages  from  books  during  an  entertain- 
ment, and  also  at  other  times.* 

♦ACROa'SIS  (oKpoaaig).  I.  A  literary  discourse 
or  lecture.  The  term  (itself  of  Greek  origin)  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Latin  writers  to  a  discourse  or  disputa- 
tion, by  some  instructer  or  professor  of  an  art,  to  a 
numerous  audience.  The  corresponding  Latin  term 
is  Audition  IL  It  also  signifies  a  place  or  room 
where  literary  men  meet,  a  lecture-room  or  school.* 

ACRO'LITPIOI  {tucpdyndoi),  statues,  of  which  the 
extremities  (head,  feet,  and  hands)  were  only  of 
Intone,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  of  bronze 
or  gilded  wood.*' 

♦ACROPOD'IUM  {aKpoir66iov\  the  base  or  ped- 
estal of  a  statue,  so  called  from  its  supporting  the 
extremities  or  soles  of  the  feet  (dxpoc,  irovg). 

ACROSTO'LION  {^KpoaroTuov,)  the  extremity  of 
the  oToXoc.  The  aroXoc  projected  from  the  head 
of  tlie  prow,  and  its  extremity  i&KpoaToTiiov)^  which 
was  fi^quently  made  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a 
helmet,  &c.,  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  covered 
with  brass,  and  to  have  served  as  an  cfiCo?,^  against 
the  enemv's  vessels.* 

•ACROST'ICHIS,  an  acrostic,  a  number  of 
verses  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  each, 
being  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  shall 
form  some  name  or  other  word.  The  word  signi- 
fies literally  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  verse 
(fir.oo^t  arixoc).  "According  to  some  authorities,  a 
writer  named  Porphyrins  Optatianus,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  fourth  century,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic.  It  is  very  proba- 
bly, however,  of  earlier  date.  Eusebius,  the  bishop 
of  Cffisarea,  who  died  in  A.D.  340,  gives,  in  his  Life 
of  Constantine,  a  copy  of  Greek  verses,  which  he 
asserts  were  the  composition  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl, 
Uie  initial  letters  of  which  made  up  the  words 
IH20T2  XPISTOS  eEOT  TIOS  SiiTHP,  that  is, 
Jaus  Christy  ike  Son  of  God,  ike  Saviour,  These 
verses,  which  are  a  description  of  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  have  been  translated  into  Latin 
hexameters,  so  as  to  preserve  the  acrostic  in  that 
language,  in  the  words  JESUS  CHRISTUS  DEI 
FILIUS  SERVATOR.  The  translation,  however, 
wants  one  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  original ; 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  initial  letters  of  the 
five  Greek  words,  being  joined  together,  form  the 
word  1X9X2,  that  is,  the  fish,  which  St.  Augustine, 
who  quotes  the  verses  in  his  work  entitled  De  Civi- 
tate  Dei,  informs  us  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mystical 
epithet  of  our  Saviour,  who  lived  in  this  ab)rss  of  mor- 
tal Jty  without  contracting  sin,  in  like  manner  as  a  fish 
exists  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  without  acquiring  any 
flavour  of  salt  from  the  salt  water.  This  may  there- 
fore be  called  an  acrostic  within  an  acrostic'."* 

ACROTE'RIUM  {aKpor^piov)  signifies  the  ex- 
tremity of  anything.  I.  It  is  used  in  Architecture 
to  designate  the  statues  or  other  ornaments  placed 

T  (PoUux,  vi.,  16.— Id.,  X.,  20.)— 2.  (Pro  Sext.,  c.  54.)— 3. 
(Cic,  2  Verr.,  iv.,  22.— Id.,  pro  Arch.,  0.— Suet.,  Octar.,  74.— Ma- 
aob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4.)— 4.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  12.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  v.,  9. 
— Plin.,  Ep.,  1.,  15.— Aul.  Gell.,  iii.,  10.— Nop.,  Att.,  14.)— 5. 
(Vitruv.,  10,  11.— Sueton.,  lUuitr.  Gramm.,  c.  2.)— 6.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.,  xv^.,  17.)  — 7.  (Vitruv.,  ii.,  8.)  — 8.  (yoXk^pi;?  criXo^. 
£nh.,  Pen.,  414.)-^.  (GallicTM,  de  Sibrllis  Disscrtat.,  p.  123, 
wo.— Penny  Cyclo.,  yoI  i.  p.  99.) 
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on  the  summit  of  a  pediment.  According  to  somt 
writers,  the  worn  only  means  the  pediment  on  which 
the  ornaments  are  placed.*  II.  It  signified  al.so  th« 
uKpooToXiov  or  a^AaoTov  of  a  ship,  which  were  usu 
ally  taken  from  a  conquered  vessel  as  a  mark  of 
victory.*  III.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties or  a  statue,  wings,  feet,  hands,  &c.' 

ACROTRrmON  {uKpodlvut.),  generally  used  ir 
the  plural,  means  properly  the  top  of  the  heap  (a«f  cj 
t^/f),  and  is  thence  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  fiuii:. 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  booty  taken  in  war,  whirl 
were  oflfered  to  the  gods.  In  the  Phoenissae  of  Euri  (v 
ides,  the  chorus  call  tnemselves  Sopd^  uKpodiviov  ^ 

ACTA  DIUR'NA  (proceedings  of  the  day)  was 
a  kind  of  gazette  publisned  daily  at  Rome  under  the 
authority  of  the  government.  It  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  public  assemblies, 
of  the  law  courts,  of  the  punishment  of  oflTenders,  and 
a  list  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  public  assemblies  and  the  law  courts 
were  obtained  by  means  of  reporters  (acl/uarii). 
The  proceedings  of  the  senate  (ada  senatus)  wen 
not  published  till  the  time  of  Julius  Cffisar,*  and 
this  custom  was  prohibited  by  Augustus.^  An  acs- 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  was  still  pre- 
served, though  not  published,  and  some  senatoi 
seems  to  have  been  cnosen  by  the  emperor  to  com- 
pile the  account.^  The  acta  aiuma  were  also  called 
ada  populi,  acta  publiaij  acta,  urbana,  and  usually  bj 
the  simple  name  of  ada.  These  ada  were  frequent  > 
ly  consulted  and  appealed  to  by  later  historians.* 

ACTA  SENA'TUS.    (Vid,  Acta  Diurna.) 

ACTIA  (aKTla)  was  a  festival  celebrated  every 
three  years  at  Actium  in  Epirus,  with  \vresiling, 
horse-racing,  and  sea-fights,  m  honour  of  Apollo.* 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actium, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides**  and  Strabn." 
After  the  defeat  of  Antony  ofiActium,  Augustus  en 
larged  the  temple,  and  instituted  games  lo  be  c  'U 
bra  ted  every  nve  years  in  commemoraiinn  cf  hit 
victory.** 

*ACTE  (uKTT/).  Dioscorides  describes  two 
species  of  Elder,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  Sam- 
budiAis  ni^a  ana  ebulu^,  namelv,  tfic  common  and 
the  dwarf  elder.  The  ukt^  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
former  of  these.** 

ACTIO  is  defined  by  Celsus'*  to  be  the  right  of 
pursuing  by  judicial  means  what  is  a  man's  due. 

With  respect  to  its  subject-matter,  the  actio  was 
divided  into  two  great  divisions,  tne  in  personam 
aUio,  and  the  in  rem  adio.  The  in  personam  adia 
was  against  a  person  who  was  bouna  to  the  plain- 
tiff by  contract  or  delict;  the  in  rem  actio  applied  to 
those  cases  where  a  man  claimed  a  corporeal  thing 
(corporalis  res)  as  his  property,  or  claimetl  a  right, 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  or 
the  right  to  a  road  over  a  piece  of  ground  (adtis). 
The  in  rem  adio  was  called  vindicatio ;  the  in  per* 
sonam  adio  was  called  condidio,  because  originally 
the  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant  notice  to  appear  on 
a  given  day  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  judex. 

"The  old  actions  of  tne  Roman  law  were  called 
legis  adiones,  or  ksiiima,  eiiJier  because  they  wert 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  because  they  were  strictly  adapted  to  the 
words  of  the  laws,  and  therefore  could  not  be  varied 
In  like  manner,  the  old  writs  in  this  country  con 
tained  the  matter  or  claim  of  the  plaintiff  expmsset 
according  to  the  legal  form." 


1.  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  3.— Id.,  v.,  12.)— 2.  (Xcn.,  H^-llen.,  ii.,  8,  ^  5 
•Ilorod.,  iii.,  59.)— 3.  (Deraosth., c.  Timocr., p.  738.)— 4.  (Plw^n  , 
289.)— 5.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  20.)— fl.  (Sueton.,  OcUv.,  36.)-  7  (T» 
cii.,  Annul.,  v.,  4.) — 8.  (Lipsiut,  Excurs.  iid  Tacit.,  Ajui  ,  t  ,4  — 
Le  Clrrr,  .Toumanx  rhez  Ips  Romains,  p.  196,  aeqq.) — ^9.  (Stcpa 
Byz.,  \Ur/i.)— 10.  (i..  29.)— 11.  (vii.,  p.  325.)- 12.  (Sueton, 
Octav.,  c.  IB.)— 13.  (Theophiust.,  H.  1'.,  !.,  5,  aeqq.— DiowMr. 
iv.,  171,  acq.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.  <lri^.)— 14.  (Dir.  44,  tit 
7,  8.  51.)— 15.  ("  Breve  quidem  cxim  ait  formatnin  ad  aimilitudi 
nem  rc^lar  jurie,  quia  breviter  et  panda  verina  intenlioDeir 
pnifercntis  cxponit  ot  explanat,  aieat  regnla  jniit,  rem  qu»  e« 
brtnriter  enerrat."    Bracton,  f  41S.) 


ACTIO. 


ACT1(» 


IV  five  modes  of  proceeding  by  legal  action,  a:s 
oimed  and  described  by  Gains,^  were  Sacramento, 

£*EB   JCOICIS    POSTULATIONEM,    PeR    CONDI CTIONEM, 

Per  manus  injectionem,  Per  picnoris  captionem. 
Bat  these  forms  of  action  gradually  fe^  into  dis- 
ose,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  nicety  *  iquired, 
tod  the  iailore  consequent  on  the  slightest  error  in 
(he  pleadings ;  of  which  there  is  a  notable  examjjle 
girea  by  Gaius  himself^'  in  the  case  of  a  plaintiff 
vho  complained  of  his  vines  (vUes)  being  cut  down, 
ud  was  told  that  his  action  was  bad,  inasmuch  as 
he  ought  to  have  used  the  term  trees  (arbares\  and 
not  vines ;  because  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
vhich  gave  him  the  action  for  damage  to  his  vines, 
•contained  only  the  general  expression  ''  trees"  (ar- 
hms).  The  Lex  ^butia  and  two  Leges  Jmiae 
aholished  the  old  legUinut  actioms^  except  in  the 
case  ot damnum  infedum  {Vid.  Damnum  infectcm), 
and  in  matters  which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
ihe  Ceniumviri.    (Firf.  Centumviri.) 

In  the  old  Roman  constitution,  the  knowled^  of 
ihe  law  was  most  closelv  connected  with  the  msti- 
tQtes  and  ceremonial  oi  religion,  and  was  accord- 
ing^Iv  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  whose 
aid  their  clients  were  obhged  to  ask  in  all  their 
tegal  disputes.  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  perhaps 
une  of  tne  earliest  writers  on  law,  drew  up  the 
various  forms  of  actions,  prrrably  for  his  own  use 
;  ad  that  of  his  friends :  thp  manuscript  was  stolen 
;r  copied  by  his  scribe  Cv.  Flavins,  who  made  it 

C"c;  ana  thus,  accon'ing  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
s  became  acquairJ/d  with  those  legal  forms 
vhich  hitherto  had  bci'n  the  exclusive  property  of 
«he  patricians.* 

Upon  the  old  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it  be- 
came the  practice  to  prosecute  suits  according  to 
certain  prescribed  forms,  or  ibrmulse,  as  they  were 
called,  which  will  be  explained  after  we  have  no- 
ticed various  divisions  of  actions,  as  they  are  made 
hy  the  Roman  writers. 

The  division  of  tutiones  in  the  Roman  law  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  some  of  the  divisions 
arn^t  be  considered  rather  as  emanating  from  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  than  from  any  other 
source.  But  this  divisior,  though  complicated,  may 
be  somewhat  simplified,  or,  at  least,  rendered  more 
intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  an  action  is  a  claim 
or  demand  made  by  one  person  against  another, 
and  that,  in  order  to  be  a  valid  legal  claim  ( f^iio 
idiHs\  it  must  be  founded  on  a  legal  right.  The 
main  division  of  actions  must  therefore  have  a  ref- 
erence or  analogy  to  the  main  division  of  rights ; 
for  in  every  system  of  law  the  form  of  the  action 
must  be  the  expression  of  the  legal  right.  Now  the 
^neral  division  of  rights  in  the  Roman  law  is  into 
rig'fats  of  dominion  or  ownership,  which  are  rights 
a?amst  the  whole  world,  and  into  rights  arising 
from  contract,  and  quasi  contract,  and  delict.  The 
adio  in  ran  implies  a  complainant,  who  claims  a 
certain  right  against  every  person  who  may  dispute 
it,  and  the  object  and  end  of  toe  action  is  to  compel 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  by  the  particular 
person  who  disputes  it.  By  this  action  the  plaintiff 
maintains  his  property  in  or  to  a  thing,  or  his 
rights  to  a  benefit  from  a  thing  (serpUules).  Thus 
the  0^10  in  rem  is  not  so  called  on  account  of  the 
sabject-matter  of  the  action,  but  the  t^^rm  is  a  tech- 
Bical  phrase  to  express  an  action  which  is  in  no 
Tay  founded  on  contract,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
terniinate  individual  as  the  other  necessary  party 
io  the  action ;  but  every  individual  who  disputes 
the  ri^ht,  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  party 
liable  to  such  action."  The  actio  in  rem  does  not  as- 
certain the  complainant's  right,  and  from  the  nature 
ot  the  action  me  complainant's  right  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  it,  for  it  is  a  right  against  all  the 
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world }  but  the  actit  n  determines  i  hat  the  defcndani 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  is  valid  against  thi 
plaintiff's  claim.  The  actio  in  personam  implies  a 
determinate  person  or  persons  against  whom  the 
action  lies,  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  being  founded 
on  the  acts  of  the  defendant  or  defendants;  it  ia 
therefore  in  respect  of  something  which  has  been 
agreed  to  be  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injury  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  compensation.  I'he  actio 
mixta  of  Justinian's  legislation*  was  so  called  from 
its  being  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
actio  in  rem  and  the  actio  in  personam.  Such  was 
the  action  among  co-heirs  as  to  the  division  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  the  action  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
boundaries  which  were  confused. 

Rights,  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them,  may 
also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Thus  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens flowed  in  part  from  the  sovereign  power,  in 
part  from  those  to  whom  power  was  delegated. 
That  body  of  law  which  was  founded  on,  and 
flowed  from,  the  edicts  of  the  prajtors  and  curule 
aediles,  was  called  jus  honorarivmj  as  opposed  to  the 
jus  civile,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehend- 
ed the  legeSj  pldnscita,  senalus  consvUa,  &c.  The  jus 
lumorarium  introduced  new  rights  and  modified  ex- 
isting rights;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable  to 
such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights,  and 
this  was  eflScted  by  the  actions  which  the  prstors 
and  asdiles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetors  and  oediles  is  founded  the  distinction  of  ac- 
tions into  civHes  and  hjonoraria^  or,  as  they  are  some 
times  called,  pratoria,  from  the  greater  importance 
of  the  praetor's  jurisdiction. 

There  were  several  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the  ac- 
tion was  caXled  pcrsecuioria.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  damages  (pana)  for  an  injury,  as  in  the  cam 
of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  pamalis ;  for  thi 
thing  itself  could  be  claimed  both  by  the  vindiuitio 
and  the  condictio.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  both 
the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably  sometimes 
called  actio  mixta,  a  term  which  had,  however,  an- 
other signification  also,  as  already  observed.  The 
division  of  actiones  into  directs  or  wlgares,  and  yttt- 
les,  must  be  traced  historically  to  the  actiones  Jictitia 
or  fictions,  by  which  the  rights  of  action  were  en- 
larged and  extended.  The  origin  of  this  division 
was  in  the  power  assumed  by  the  pnetor  to  grant 
an  action  in  special  cases  where  no  action  could 
legally  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brought,  would  have  been  inanis  or  inutilis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  praetor's  power,  the  actions  utiles 
were  still  exlendea  by  the  contrivances  of  the  juris 
prudentes  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors.  When- 
ever  an  adio  ulUis  was  granted,  it  was  framed  on 
some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised  right  of  action. 
Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by  (^aius,*  he  who  ob- 
tained the  bonorum  possessio  by  the  piTctor's  edict, 
succeeded  to  the  deceased  by  the  prajtorian,  and  not 
the  civil  law:  he  had,  therefore,  no  direct  action 
(direda  actio)  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deceased, 
and  could  only  bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  his 
being  what  he  was  not,  namely,  heres. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  ordinaria  and  ex- 
traordinaria.  The  ordinari<B  were  those  whit  ih  were 
prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the  praetor, 
injure,  and  then  before  the  judex,  injudidj).  "When 
the  whole  matter  was  settled  before  or  by  ihe  pnetor 
in  a  summary  way,  the  name  extraordinana  was 
applicable  to  such  action.    {Vid.  Interdict.) 

The  foundation  of  the  division  of  actions  into 
actiones  stricti  juris,  bona  fidei,  and  arbitraria,  is  not 
quite  clear.    In  the  actiones  stricii  juris,  it  appean 
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.LiC  'i*c  fonnula  cf  ihe  pnetor  eij>ressed  in  precise 
and  strict  tenns  the  matter  submitted  to  the  iadez, 
whose  authority  was  thus  confined  within  limits, 
fn  the  actioncs  baius  fideif  or  exfideboTia^^  more  lati- 
tude was  given,  either  b]^  the  fonnula  of  the  praetor, 
.>r  was  implied  in  the  kind  of  action,  such  as  the 
iction  ex  empto^  vendiU^  hcatoj  &c.,  and  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  judex.  The  actiones  arbilrarite 
nrere  so  called  from  the  judex  in  such  case  being 
called  an  arbiter,  probably,  as  Festus  says,  because 
the  whole  matter  in  dispute  was  submitted  to  his 
judgment;  and  he  could  decide  according  to  the 
justice  and  equity  of  the  case,  without  being  fet- 
tered by  the  praetor's  formula.  It  should  be  observed , 
also,  that  the  judex  properly  could  only  condemn  in 
a  sum  of  money;  but  the  arbiter  might  declare  that 
any  particular  act  should  be  done  by  either  of  the 
parties,  which  was  called  his  arbitriunif  and  was 
followed  by  the  amdenvnaJtio  if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  perpeltue  and  tempo- 
rales  had  reference  to  the  time  M'ithin  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  right  of  action 
had  accrued.  Originally  those  actions  which  were 
given  by  a  Zca:,  senatvs  amsuUum^  or  an  imperial 
constitution,  might  be  brought  without  any  limita- 
tion as  to  time ;  but  those  which  were  granted  by 
the  praetor's  authority  were  generall3r  limited  to 
the  year  of  his  office.  A  time  of  limitation  was. 
however,  fixed  for  all  actions  by  the  late  imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  aclicnes  in  jus  and  in 
fadum  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  but  has 
merely  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  formula.  In 
the  formula  in  fadum  concept-a,  the  praetor  might 
direct  the  judex  barely  to  inquire  as  to  the  fact 
which  was  the  onlv  matter  in  issue ;  and  on  finding 
the  fact,  to  make  the  proper  condcnvncUi^i  as  in  the 
case  of  a  freedman  bringing  an  action  against  his 
patronus.  In  the  formula  in  jus  the  fact  was  not  in 
issue,  but  the  legal  consequences  of  the  fact  were 
submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The 
formula  in  factum  commenced  with  the  technical 
expression,  Siparet^  &c.,  "  If  it  should  appear,"  &c.; 
the  formula  in  ms  commenced,  Qv<m^  A.  A.y  &c., 
•*  Whereas  A.  A.  did  so  and  so."* 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the  pun- 
isiiment  of  crimes  were  considered  public,  as  op- 
posed to  those  actions  by  which  some  particular 
person  claimed  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  therefore  called  private.  The  former  were 
properly  called  judicia  publica  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  were  called  jmlicia  privata. 
(  Vid,  Judicium.) 

The  actions  called  noxaks  were  when  a  fiUus 
familias  (a  son  in  the  power  of  his  father),  or  a 
slave,  committed  a  theft,  or  did  any  injury  to  an- 
other. In  either  case  the  father  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wrong- doer  to  the  person  injured,  or 
else  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  These  ac- 
tions, it  appears,  take  their  name  either  from  the 
injury  committed,  or  because  the  wrong-doer  was 
liable  to  be  given  up  to  pimishment  {noxa)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  theft,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables;  that  of  damnum  injuria;^  which 
was  given  by  the  Aquilia  Lex ;  and  that  of  injuri- 
nrum  et  vl  bonorum  raptorvmj  which  was  given  by 
the  edict,  and  therefore  was  of  prsetorian  origin. 
This  instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman 
division  and  classification  of  actions  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources 
of  rights  of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes 
nf  obtaining  them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  sum- 
moning the  defendant  to  ap^ar  before  the  praetor  or 
other  magistrate  who  had  jurisdictio :  this  process 
was  called  in  jus  TocaJtio ;   and,  according  to  the 


laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  in  effect  a  drag 
ging  of  the  defendant  before  tne  praetor  if  he  refused 
to  go  quietly.  This  rude  proceeding  was  modified 
in  later  times,  and  in  many  cases  there  could  be  no 
in  jus  vocalio  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  praetor's  permission  under  pain 
of  a  penalty.  It  was  also  established  that  a  man 
could  not  be  dragged  from  his  own  house ;  but  if  a 
man  kept  his  house  to  avoid,  as  we  should  say. 
being  served  with  a  writ,  he  rui  the  risk  of  a  kin  J 
of  sequestration  {ador  in  bona  miUebatur).  The 
object  of  these  rules  was  to  make  the  defendant  ap- 
pear before  the  competent  jurisdiction:  the  device 
of  entering  an  appearance  for  the  defendant  does 
not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Roman 
lawyers.*  If  the  defendant  would  not  go  quietly, 
the  plaintifif  called  on  any  by-stander  to  witness 
{aTilestari)  thRihe  had  been  duly  summoned,  touchea 
the  ear  of  the  wimess,  and  dragged  the  defendant 
into  courL*  The  parties  might  settle  their  dispute 
on  their  way  to  the  court,  or  the  defendant  might 
be  bailed  by  a  vindex.*  The  vindex  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  vades.  This  settlement  of 
disputes  on  the  way  was  called  transadio  in  via, 
and  serves  to  explain  a  pa.ssage  in  St.  Matthew.* 

When  before  the  pnctor,  the  parties  were  said 
jwre  Of  ere.  The  plaintifif  then  prayed  for  an  action, 
and  ifthe  praetor  allowed  it  (dabat  actionem),  he  then 
declared  what  action  he  intended  to  bring  against 
the  defendant,  which  was  called  edere  actionem. 
This  might  be  done  in  writing,  or  orally,  or  by  the 
plaintifi*  taking  the  defendant  to  the  album,  and  show> 
ing  him  which  action  he  intended  to  rely  on.»  As 
the  formula  comprehended,  or  were  supposed  to 
comprehend,  every  possible  form  of  action  that 
could  be  required  by  a  plaintiff,  it  was  presumed 
that  he  could  find  among  all  the  formulae  some  one 
which  was  adapted  to  his  case,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly supposed  to  be  without  excuse  if  he  did  not 
take  pains  to  select  the  proper  formula.*  If  he  took 
the  wron^  one,  or  if  he  claimed  more  than  his  due, 
he  lost  his  cause;'  but  the  praetor  sometimes  gave 
him  leave  to  amend  his  claim  or  i?Ueniio*  If,  for 
example,  the  contract  between  the  parties  was  for 
something  inge7iere,and  Uie  plaintiff  claimed  some^ 
thing  in  specie,  he  lost  his  action :  thus  the  contract 
might  be,  that  the  defendant  undertook  to  sell  the 
plaintiff  a  quantity  of  dyestuff  or  a  slave ;  if  the 
plaintiff  claimed  Tyrian  purple  or  a  particular 
slave,  his  action  was  bad;  therefore,  says  Gains, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  so  'ought  the 
claim  of  the  iiiientio  to  be.  It  will  be  olser^'ed  that, 
as  the  formulae  were  so  numerous  and  comprehen- 
sive,  the  plaintiff  had  only  to  select  the  lormula 
which  he  supposed  to  be  suitable  to  his  case,  and  j1 
would  require  no  farther  variation  than  the  inser- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  parties  and  of  the  thing 
claimed,  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  with  the. 
amount  of  damages,  4cc.,  as  the  case  might  lo. 
When  the  praetor  had  granted  an  action,  the  plani- 
tiff  required  the  defendant  to  give  secu  .ity  for  his 
appearance  before  the  prastor  (m  jure)  n»^  a  day 
named,  commonly  the  day  but  one  after  the  in  ju\ 
vocalio,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  was  settled  at 
once.  The  defendant,  on  finding  a  sure^,  was  sa'.d 
vades  dare,*  vadimcniuvi  promitiere  or  jaccn;  tJie 
surety,  rfl.<,  was  said  spo7idcre;  the  plaintiff,  wbviQ 
satisfied  with  the  surety,  was  said  radari  ftt/tn,  to 
let  him  go  on  his  sureties,  or  to  have  sureties  frcm 
him.  When  the  .c*>n]dant  promised  to  appear  tit 
jure  on  the  da*'-  n^n*-  i,  without  giving  any  surety, 
this  was  called  vadimonium  puruvi.  In  some  cases 
recuperalGrcs  (vid.  Judex)  were  named,  who,  in  case 
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9k  lAe  d^mdant  makiiig  dcianlt,  condemned  him  in 
che  sam  of  money  named  in  tha  vadimonium. 
If  the  defendant  appeared  on  the  day  a 


he  was  said  vadimomum  suteref  if  he  did  not  ajp- 

"  the 


he  was  said  vadtmomum  deseruisse,  and  the 
ui9tbr  gave  to  the  plaintifT  the  bonorum  possession 
Both  parties,  on  the  day  appointed,  were  srjnmoned 
by  a  crier  {praco)^  when  the  plaintiff  made  his  claim 
or  demand,  which  was  very  briefly  expressed,  and 
may  be  consilered  as  corresponding  to  oar  declara- 
tion at  law. 

The  defendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  or  he  mi^t  reply  to  it  by  a  plea,  exceptio. 
If  he  simply  denied  the  plaintiff's  claim,  the  cause 
was  at  issue,  and  a  judex  might  be  demanded. 
The  fiums  of  the  exceptio  also  were  contained  in  the 
pnetar's  edict,  or,  upon  hearing  the  facts,  the  pnetor 
adapted  the  plea  to  the  case.  The  exceptio  was  the 
defoidant's  aefence,  and  was  often  merely  an  equi- 
table answer  or  plea  to  the  plaintiff's  legal  demand. 
The  plaintiff  might  claim  a  thing  upon  his  contract 
with  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  might  not  de- 
ny the  contract,  but  might  put  in  a  plea  of  fraud 
{dolus  vtalus),  or  that  he  had  been  constrained  to 
come  to  sacn  agreement.  The  exceptio  was  in  effect 
something  which  ne«^tived  the  plaintiff's  demand, 
and  it  was  expressed  by  a  negative  clause :  thus,  if 
the  defendant  should  assert  that  the  plaintiff  fraudu- 
lently claimed  a  sum  of  money  wmch  he  had  not 
^ren  to  the  defendant,  the  excqUio  would  run  thus: 
Sii^eare  nikU  doLo  tnalo  Avli  Ageriifad/wm  sU  neque 
faL  Though  the  exceptio  proceeded  from  the  de- 
fendant, it  was  expressed  in  this  form,  in  order  to  be 
adapted  for  insertion  in  the  formula,  and  to  render 
me  andemnatio  subject  to  the  condition. 

Exceptions  were  pjremptoria  or  diiatoria.  Per- 
emptory exceptions  were  a  complete  and  perpetual 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  demand,  such  as  an  excep- 
tio of  dolus  vuUms  or  of  res  judicata.  Dilatory  ex- 
ceptions were,  as  the  name  imports,  merely  calcu- 
ated  to  delay  the  plaintiff's  aemand;  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  showing  that  the  debt  or  duty  claimed 
was  not 'yet  due.  Oaius  considers  the  exceptio 
Utis  diridva  and  rei  residual  as  belonging  to  this 
class.  If  a  plaintiff  prosecuted  his  action  after  a 
iilalorv  exception,  lie  lost  altogether  his  right  of 
action.'  Theie  might  be  dilatory  exceptions,  also, 
u>  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  of  which  class  is  the 
exceptio  cognUoriOf  by  which  the  defendant  objects 
either  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  sue  by  a 
eogniior^  or  that  the  cognitor  whom  he  had  named 
was  not  qualified  to  act  as  a  cognitor.  If  the  ex- 
oeptioD  was  allowed,  the  plaintiff  could  either  sue 
himself^  or  name  a  proper  cognitor,  as  the  case 
might  be.  If  a  defendant  neglected  K)  take  advan- 
tage of  a  peremptory  exceptio,  the  praetor  might  af- 
terward give  him  permission  to  avail  himself  of 
tt ;  whetl^r  he  could  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  a 
dilatory,  was  a  doubtful  question.' 

TTie  plaintiff  might  reply  to  the  defendant's  excep- 
tio, for  the  defendant,  bv  putting  in  his  plea,  became 
an  actor.  (Firf.  Actor.)  The  defendant's  plea  might 
b?  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  plaintiff's 
tsemand,  and  yet  the  plaintiff  might  allege  some- 
thing that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  plea.  Thus, 
in  the  example  given  by  Gains,*  if  the  auctioneer 
{ariremSarius)  claimed  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by 
anction,  the  defendant  misnt  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
when  inserted  in  the  formula,  would  be  of  this  shape : 
n  iia  dtmum  emptor  damnstu/r,  si  eires  guam,  emerit 
tradita  sU;  and  this  would  be  in  form  a  good  plea. 
Bat  if  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that  the  article 
ihoold  not  be  handed  to  the  purchaser  before  the 
aiooey  was  paid,  the  aisentanus  might  put  in  a  re- 
fScftno  in  tms  shape :  Nisi  pradidmi  est  ne  aJiler 
mptori  res  traderetur  guam  si  pretium  emptor  sdverU. 
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If  the  defendant  au&wered  the  repHcaiia,  Ms  ansvti 
was  called  duplicatioi  and  the  parties  might  go  oo 
to  the  triplicatio  and  qvadrvpUcatio,  and  even  trntter, 
if  the  matters  in  question  were  such  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  be  brought  to  an  issue. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  prascriptio,  so  called 
from  being  written  at  the  head  or  beginning  of  tht 
formula,  and  which  was  adapted  for  the  protection 
of  the  plaintiff  in  certain  cases.*  For  instance,  if 
the  defendant  was  bound  to  make  to  the  plaintiff  a 
certain  fixed  payment  yearly  or  monthly,  the  plain- 
tiff had  a  good  cause  of  action  for  all  the  sums  of 
money  already  due;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  making; 
his  demand  for  the  future  payments  not  yet  due,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  a  prsescription  of  the  follow  • 
ingform:  Ea  res  a^aJbwr  cujus  ret  dies  fuii. 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defend,  an  action  by 
his  cognitor  or  procwator,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  useid  a 
certain  form  of  words  in  appointing  a  cognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  cognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and  his  appointment  was  com- 
plete when  by  his  acts  he  had  signified  his  assent.* 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  for  appointing  a 
procurator,  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  botn  plaintiff  and  defendant  might 
be  required  to  give  security  (satisdare) ;  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem,  the  defendant  who 
was  in  possession  was  required  to  give  security,  in 
order  that,  if  he  lost  his  cause  and  did  not  restore 
the  thing,  nor  pay  its  estimated  value,  the  plaintiff 
miffht  have  an  action  against  him  or  his  sureties. 
When  the  actio  in  rem  was  prosecuted  by  the  formula 
petitoria,  that  stiputatio  was  made  whicn  was  called 
judicatum  solvi.  As  to  its  prosecution  by  the  nonsio, 
see  Sponsio  and  Centumyiri.  If  the  plaintiff  sued 
in  his  own  name,  he  gave  no  security;  nor  was  any 
security  required  if  a  cognitor  sued  for  him,  either 
from  the  cognitor  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  the 
cognitor  actually  represented  the  plaintiff,  and  was 
personally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator  acted  for 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  that  the  plain- 
tiff would  adopt  his  acts;  for  the  plaintiff  was  not 
prevented  from  bringing  another  action  when  a  pro- 
curator acted  for  him.  Tutors  and  curators  gener- 
ally gave  security,  like  procurators.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio  in  personam,  the  same  rules  applied  to  the 
plaintiff  as  in  the  actio  in  rem.  If  the  defendant  ap- 
peared by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant  had  to  give  se- 
curity; if  by  a  procurator,  the  procurator  had  to 
give  security. 

When  the  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue,  a  judex 
or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  praetor  who 
named  or  appointed  a  judex,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  formula  which  contained  his  instructions.  The 
judices  were  said  dari  or  addici.  So  far  the  pro- 
ceedings were  said  tabe  injure:  the  prosecution  of 
the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  separate  dLs- 
cussion. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  formula  taken 
from  Gains  :•  Judex  esto.  Si  parct  Avium  Agervum 
apud  Numerium  Negidium  mensam.  argenteam,  depo- 
Suisse  eamque  dob  imlo  Numerii  Negidii  Aub  Agerio 
redditam  nan  esse  quanti  ca  res  erit  tantam  pecuniam 
judex  Numerium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  condemnato  • 
si  non  paret,  dbsdvito. 

The  namre  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  from  the  following  analjrsis  of  it  by 
Gains:  It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  demonstratio, 
intcnlio,  adjudicatio,  coTulemnatio.  The  devumsbratio 
is  that  part  of  the  formula  which  explains  what  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action  is.  For  instance,  if  the 
subject-matter  be  a  slave  sold,  the  denumsbratio  would 
run  thus :  Quod  Avlus  Agerius  Numerio  Negtdio  kom- 


1.  (GaiuB,iT.,  130,  seqq.— Cic,  de  Ont.,  I.,  87.)— S.  (Cicvn 
Q.  Roscio,  c.  2.— Hot.,  Serm.  I.,  v.,  35.)—^.  (ir.,  47.) 


ACTOii. 


ACU8. 


•i»cm  vcndidit  The  inUnlio  contains  the  claim  or 
demand  of  the  plaintiff:  Sivaret  hominem  ex  jure 
QuirUium  Auli  Agerii  esse.  The  adjiulicaiio  is  that 
part  of  the  formula  which  gives  the  judex  authority 
10  adjudicate  the  thin^  which  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute to  one  or  other  oi  the  litigant  parties.  If  the 
action  be  among  parmers  for  dividing  that  which 
belongs  to  them  all,  the  adjudication  would  run 
thus:  Quantum adjudicari opartet  judex  TUio {uijitdi- 
cato.  The  condemnatio  is  that  part  of  the  formula 
which  gives  the  judex  authority  to  condemn  the  de- 
fendant in  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him :  for 
example,  Jtidex  Numerium  Negidium  Aub  Agerio 
sesterlium  milia  condenma:  si  rum  parety  aiaolvc. 
Sometimes  the  interUio  alone  was  requisite,  as  in 
the  formulge  called  prajrudicidUs  (which  some  mod- 
ern writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which  the 
matter  for  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
was  a  freedman,  what  was  the  amount  of  a  dos^  and 
other  similar  questions,  when  a  fact  solely  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

Whenever  the  formula  contained  the  condemnaiioy 
it  was  framed  with  the  view  to  pecuniary  damages; 
and,  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintin  claimed  a 
particular  thing,  the  judex  did  not  adjudge  the  de- 
fendant to  give  the  thing,  as  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice at  Rome,  but  condenmed  him  in  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  thing.  The  for- 
mula might  either  name  a  fixed  sum,  or  leave  the 
estimation  of  the  value  of  the  thing  to  the  judex, 
who  in  all  cases,  however,  was  bound  to  name  a 
definite  sum  in  the  condemnation. 

The  formula  then  contained  the  pleadings,  or  the 
statements  and  counter-statements,  of  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant;  for  the  intenliOf  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  plaintifi''s  declaration ;  and  if  this  was  met 
by  a  plea,  it  was  necessary  that  this  also  should  be 
inserted  in  the  formula.  The  formula  also  con- 
tained the  directions  for  the  judex,  and  gave  him 
the  power  to  act.  The  resemblance  between  the 
English  and  Roman  procedure  is  pointed  out  in  a 
note  in  Starkie's  Law  of  Evidence.^ 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions  which  we 
read  of  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  which  are  briefly 
described  under  their  several  heads :  Actio — Aqu^e 
pluvia  arccnda ;  Boiurmm  vi  raptorum  ;  Cerli  et  Jn- 
certi;  Commodaii;  Comviuni  dividundo ;  Omfcssoriai 
Dartmi  injuria  dati ;  Dejccli  vel  effusi ;  Depensi ;  De- 
positi ;  De  ddo  nudo ;  Emti  et  venditi  ;  Exercitaria ; 
Ad  Exhibcndum;  Fam'dia  crdscu/nda;  FHduciaria; 
Finium  regundorum ;  Furti ;  Uypotfuecaria ;  Injurir 
arum;  Institoria;  Jiuiicati;  Quodjussu;  Legis  Aqui- 
Ha  /  Locali  et  conductl ;  Maridati  mului ;  Negativa ; 
N'?goliorum  geslorum ;  Noxalis;  Depauperie;  Depe- 
cuiio;  Pi^noraiida  or  PignoraLitia ;  PubUciana; 
Quanli  minoris ;  Rationihus  disLrakendis ;  Derccepto; 
Redkibitoria  /  Rd  uxoria  or  Dotis ;  Restituioria  and 
Resdssoria ;  Ruiiliana  ;  Scrviana  ;  Pro  socio ;  TribU' 
(<rria;  T\Uel(B. 

ACTOR  signified  generally  a  plaintiff.  In  a 
civil  or  private  action,  the  plaintiff  was  often  called 
vetitoTs  in  a  public  action  {causa  puUica)  he  was 
called  accuLsator^  The  defendant  was  called  reuSy 
both  in  private  and  public  causes :  this  term,  how- 
ever, according  to  Cicero,*  might  signify  either 
party,  as  indeed  we  might  conclude  from  me  word 
Itself.  In  a  private  action  the  defendant  was  often 
called  advenariuSy  but  either  party  might  be  called 
advcrsarius  with  respect  to  tne  other.  Originally, 
no  person  who  was  not  sui  juris  could  maintain  an 
action ;  di  JUius  familiaSy  therefore,  and  a  slave,  could 
not  maintain  an  action ;  but  in  course  of  time  cer- 
tain actions  were  allowed  to  a  JUivs  famUias  in  the 
absence  of  his  parent  or  his  procurator,  and  also  in 
case  the  parent  was  incompetent  to  act  from  mad- 
ness or  other  like  cause.*  wards  brought  their  ac- 
tions by  their  guardian  or  tutor;  and  in  case  they 


wished  to  bring  4Q  action  against  their  tutor,  \ht 
praetor  named  a  mtor  for  the  purpose.'  Peregrin^ 
or  aliens,  originaUy  brought  their  action  through 
their  patronus;  but  afterward  in  their  own  name, 
by  a  fiction  of  law,  that  they  were  Roman  citizens. 
A  Roman  citizen  might  also  generally  bring  his  ac« 
tion  by  means  of  a  cogniior  or  procurator.  {Vid 
Actio.)  A  universitaSy  or  corporate  baly,  sued  and 
was  sued  by  their  actor  or  sijndicus.* 

Actor  has  also  the  sense  of  an  agent  or  manage* 
of  another's  business  generally.  I'he  actor  pubUcm 
was  an  ofticer  who  had  the  superintendence  or  can 
of  slaves  and  property  belongmg  to  the  state* 

ACTOR.    (FwJ.  HisTRio.) 

ACTUA'RIl,  short-hand  writers,  who  took  down 
the  speeches  in  the  senate  and  the  public  assemblies.* 
In  the  debate  in  the  Roman  senate  upon  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  we  find  the  first  mention  oi 
short-hand  writers,  who  were  employed  by  Cicero 
to  take  down  the  speech  of  Cato. 

The  ACTUARii  MiLiTiJE,  Under  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  the  army,  to  see  that  the  contractors  sup- 
plied the  soldiers  with  provisions  according  to  agree- 
ment, &c.* 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  length.  "  Actus 
vocabatury  in  quo  bores  agerentur  cum  aralroy  una  im- 
petu  justo.  Uic  erat  cxx  pedum ;  duplicatusque  in 
lojigUudinemjugerumfaciebat"*  \This  actus  is  called 
by  Columella  ac^  quadraUts;  he  says,'  "Actus 
quadratus  undiquefinitur pedibus  cxx.  Hoc  dupHca/um 
facit  jugerumy  et  ah  eOy  quod  erat  jundumyjugeri  nomcn 
usurpavU  ;  sed  hunc  actum  promn^ia  Batica  rust  id 
ojcnuam  (or  acnam)  vocant.  Varro*  says,  "  Adm 
quadratus  qui  et  lotus  est  pedes  cxx,  et  longus  tciidem, 
is  modus  acnua  Latine  appeUatvr."  The  actus  quad- 
ratus was  therefore  equal  to  half  a  jugerum,  or  14,400 
square  Roman  feet.  The  actus  minimus  or  simplex'* 
was  120  feet  long  and  four  broad,  and  rhcrefcir 
equal  to  480  square  Roman  feet. 

ACTUS.    (Vid.  Servitutes.) 

ACUS,  dim.  ACICULA  (fieXovrjy  fitTiOvii,  ia^/f ), 
a  needle,  a  pin. 

We  may  translate  acus  a  needUy  when  we  suppose 
it  to  have  had  at  one  end  a  hole  or  eye^'  for  the 
passage  of  thread ;  and  a  piuy  when,  instead  of  a 
nole,  we  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  knob,  a  small 
globe,  or  any  other  enlai^ged  or  ornamental  termina- 
tion. 

The  annexed  figures  of  needles  and  pins,  chiefly 
taken  from  originals  in  bronze,  vary  in  length  fro>" 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  about  eisht  inches. 


I.  (i.,  p.  4.)— «.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  16.)— 3.  (D©  Orat.,  ii.,  43.) 
4   (Dif .  47,  tit.  10, 1. 17.) 
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Pins  were  made  not  onlf  of  metal,  but  alsi»  ol 
wood,  bone,  and  ivory.  Their  principal  use  was  to 
assist  in  fastening  the  garments,  and  more  partico- 
larlv  in  dressing  the  hair.  The  mode  of  platting 
the  hair,  and  then  fastening  it  vnih  a  pin  or  needle, 


1.  (Gaiu«,  i.,  184.)— 9.  (Dlj?.  3,  tit.  4.)— 3.  •  Tadt,  Ann.,  ii., 
30 ;  iii.,  67.— Lipa.,  Excura.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.  30.>— 4.  (Snet. 
Jal.,  55. — Seneca,  Ep.  33.)— 5.  (Animian..  zx.,  5. — Cod.  xii., 
tit.  37,  ■.  5,  16;  xii.,  tit.  49.)-6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XTiii,S.)— 7 
(T.,  1.)— 8.  (D«  Re  Rust.,  i.,  !•.)— 9.  (Colam,  r^  1.— Yant 
De  Ling.  Lat.    V.,  4.) — 10.  [Tfivmjuai  rp«fiaX/«0 


ADAMAS. 


ADLECTOR. 


m  duwn  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a  female  nead, 
taken  from  a  marble  group  which  was  fomid  at  Apt, 
in  the  soc'h  of  France.^ 


'rhiii  fashion  has  been  continued  to  our  own  times 
i>  the  lemales  of  Italy.  Martial  alludes  to  it  in  the 
Liioving  epigram,  in  which  he  supposes  the  hair  to 
be  anointed  with  perfumes  and  decorated  with  rib- 
ands: 

"  T)nmia  iie  madidi  violent  bombycina  crines^ 
Figat  &CUS  U^xfs.  iufUTheatque  comasy^ 

The  acus  was  employed  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
rare,  bdng  inserted  under  the  nails. 

Honesty  was  enjoined  upon  children  by  telling 
ihem  thai  it  was  wrong  even  to  steal  a  pin. 

'0  yap  Ocof  j^Xirrei  ae  'JzXiqaiov  napoiv.* 

'AlKAMiVS  {aSufiac),  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
dents  to  several  hard  substances,  and  among  tLe 
rest,  probably  to  the  Diamond.  Psellus  describes 
the  gem  adanias  as  follows :  ;i'po£uv  uh^  ix^i  veXi^ov- 
flC7  £01  oTtXirvfiv^  "  its  colour  resembles  crystal,  and 
ii  splendid." — **  It  is  probable,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
•that  Pliny,  when  speaking  of  the  eem  called  ad- 
«az5,*  had  in  view,  among  other  things,  the  dia- 
aood;  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  fables  he  relates  of 
<t,  that  this  substance  *  of  highest  value,  not  only 
unong  gems,  but  all  human  things,  and  for  a  long 
ame  koown  to  kings  only,  and  to  very  few  of  them,' 
was  unknown  to  him.  He  has  evidently  confound- 
ed in  his  description  several  widely  different  miner- 
als; to  which,  rrom  their  hardness,  or  their,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  indomitable  nature,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  a^dftac^  *  adamant.'  Tiius  steel  was 
Tcrv  frequently  so  called  ;•  and  those  grains  of  na- 
tLTe  gold,  which,  when  the  gang^e  containins^  them 
was  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  resisted  the  pes- 
tle and  could  not  be  comminuted  by  it,  were  called 
adamM*  Something  of  this  sort  Pollux  meant  by 
that  'flower  of  gold/^  or  choicest  gold,  which  he 
calls  adamas  ;•  and  Plato,  too,  by  *  the  branch  or 
knot  of  gold,'*  which,  from  its  density,  very  hard  and 
deep  coloiuied,  was  called  adamas}*  It  was,  no  doubt, 
this  native  gold  that  was  spoken  of  in  the  authors 
from  whom  Pliny  drew,  when  he  wrote  that  adamas 
is  loond  in  gold  mines;  that  it  accompanies  gold; 
that  it  seems  to  occur  nowhere  but  in  gold ;  that  it 
is  not  larger  than  a  cucumber  seed,  nor  unlike  to  it 
i&  coloor.  Of  the  six  kinds  he  mentions,  that  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  India,  not  in  gold,  but  bear- 
iBf  some  resemblance  to  crystal,  may  have  been 
the  diamond ;  though  even  here  it  is  probable  that 
ie,  and  those  from  whom  he  copies,  mistook  fine 
crystals  of  quartz  for  diamonds,  or,  rather,  call 
nch  crystals  adamas.    The  description  given  is 


1  (Moat&aooii,  Aiit.  Exp.  Sappl.,  iti.,  3.)— 3.  (Lib.  xir.,  Epifj^. 
M.)— t.  (Menaiu  et  Philezn..  Reliq.  a  Meineke,  p.  300.)— 4. 
(H.  N.,  xxxrii.,  15.)— 5.  CAMftaf-  vivos  aiHpov.  Ilesych.— 
*«ley,  in  JElach.,  Prom.  Vinrt.,  0.)— <J.  (Salmas.,  Exercit. 
JSV  p.  757.)— 7.  (ymwoS  ai^K-)— 8-  (Tii-,  W.)— ••  (xpvaoG 
Mci-10.  (Tm.,  -..  ^  p.  5T,  ed  Tauchn.) 


precisely  that  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  in  which  the 
prism  has  entirely  disappeared,  lea\'ing  a  double 
six-sided  pyramid  upon  a  common  base.^  The 
maiy;ier  in  which  Dionysius  Periegeles  (!haracter- 
izes  adamas  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  also 
spoke  of  crystals  of  quartz ;  for  the  diamond  in  its 
unpolished  state,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  would 
hardly  have  been  styled  *  all-resplendent,'"  and 
afterward  *  brilliant.'*  The  locality,  too,  in  the 
former  case,  being  Scythia.  The  variety  of  atlamai 
which  Pliny  calls  siderilcs^  was  magnetic  iron  ore;* 
and  the  Cyprian  was  probably  emery,  or  some  simi- 
lar substance  used  in  engraving  gems."* 

♦ADAR'KES  (adop/fjyf).  Matthiolua  admits  hit 
ignorance  of  what  this  substance  is,  and  Mattliias 
r'aber  was  in  error  when  he  referred  it  to  the  Lapu 
Spongites.*  From  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  Paulus  -figineta,  it  was  evidently 
nothing  but  the  efflorescence  which  gathers  about 
reeds  in  certain  salt  lakes.*' 

ADDIC'TI.    (Fi^.Nexi.) 

ADDIC'TIO.    (Firf.  Actio.) 

ADDIX,  ADDIXIS  (addi^,  uddi^ig),  a  Greek  meao 
ure,  according  to  Hesychius  equal  to  four  xoivlkcc. 

ADEIA  {udeia).  When  any  one  in  Athens,  who 
had  not  the  full  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
such  as  a  foreigner,  a  Siave,  &C.,  wished  to  accuse 
a  person  of  any  oflence  against  the  people,  he  was 
obliged  to  obtain  first  permission  to  do  so,  which 
permission  was  called  udeia.*  An  Athenian  citizen 
who  had  incurred  urifiia  {vid.  Atimia)  was  also 
obliged  to  obtain  udeia  before  he  could  lay  an  infor 
mation  against  any  one.* 

ADEMP'TIO.    (Firf.  LeoatumO 

ADGNA'TIO.    (Fi</.  Heres;  Testamentum.) 

ADGNA'TI.    (FiV/.  CoGNATi.) 

♦AiyiANTON,  a  plant.  There  can  be  no  douol 
that  it  is  the  Adiantum  Capillus,  or  "  Maiden-hair." 
Both  Nicander  and  Theophrastus  say  of  it,  that  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  wet  by  rain  (a,  neg.^  and  Siaivu,  "  to  wet") 
Apulcius  mentions  Cailitrichon,  Polytrichon,  and  As- 
pUnon  as  s}Tionymes  of  it." 

'AAlKrAS  Trpof  Tov  dfj^ov  yi)a<^^j  and  aTrarjyffewj 
Tov  dfifiov  ypa(^t  were  actions  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  against  persons  who  were  considered  to 
have  misled  the  people,  the  courts  of  justice,  or  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  by  misrepresentations  or 
false  promises,  into  acts  of  injustice,  or  into  measures 
injunous  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  If  an  individual 
was  found  guilty,  he  was  punished  with  death.  The 
law  relating  to  these  offences  is  preserved  by  Demos- 
thenes." 

ADIT'IO  HEREDITA'TIS.  (FiUHereditas.) 

ADJUDICA'TIO.    (Ft//.  Actio.) 

ADLEC'TI  were  those  persons  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  and  honours  of  the  proBtor- 
ship,  quflBstorsnip,  a^dileship,  and  other  public  offices, 
witnout  having  any  duties  to  perform."  In  inscrip- 
tions we  constantly  find,  adlcctvs  inter  tribunos^  inter 
qiutstares^  inter  pratores,  &c.  The  name  also  was 
applied,  according  to  Festus,  to  those  senators  who 
were  chosen  from  the  equites  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  senators ;  but  it  appears  more  prob- 
able that  the  adlecti  were  the  same  as  the  con- 
scripti.  Livy  says,  Omscriptos  in  novum  senatum 
appellabant  Udos}^ 

ADLECTOR,  a  collector  of  taxes  in  the  ^  rov- 
inces  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors." 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,xxxvii.,  15.)— 2.  {Taii4tav6iiiVTa  :  Dion.  Periejf., 
318.)— 3.  (napftaipovra  :  Id. ib.,  1119.)— 4.  (Salmna.,  Exercit.  Plin., 
p.  773,  8eq^---JaniiMonf  Mineral.,  i.,  41.) — 5.  (Salmat.,  Exercit 
Plin.,  p.  iJi. — Moore*»  Ancient  Mineraloj^,  p.  143,  seq.) — 6. 
(Dioscor.,  T.,  137.— PauL  JEgin.y  vii.— Mangeti,  Bibl.  Scrip 
Med.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  ■.  v.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  c.  31.)^ 
9.  (Demo«th.,  c.  Timocr.,  12,  p.  715.— Plut.,  Phoc.,  c.  26.)— IC. 
(Theophrart.,  H.  P.,  vii^  14.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  84«.)— 11.  (c. 
Leptin.,  c.  21.  p.  487.— Id.  ib.,  c.  29,  p.  498.— Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  f 
1S04.— Dinaich.,  c.  Philoc.,  c.  1  j)  PJ.)— 12.  (Capitclin.,  Pertin 
c.  6.)— U   (ii ,  1.)— 14.  (Cod.  Ti£Jd.,  xii.,  tit.  Ti.,  ■.  1»  ? 
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ADMISSIOXA'LES  were  chamberlains  at  the 
UDperial  court,  who  introdaced  persons  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor.*  They  were  divided  into 
four  classes;*. the  chief  officer  of  each  class  ^as 
oaiM.  praximiis  admissUmum;^  and  the  proximi  were 
under  the  magister  adinissionwai.*  The  admission- 
ales  were  usually  freedmen.* 

Friends  appear  to  have  beer,  called  amid  admis- 
sUmis  primxR,  sccunda,  or  tertia.  According  to 
some  writers,  they  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted;  accord- 
ing to  others,  because  the  atriwm  was  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  jQrom  one  another  by  hang- 
ings, into  which  persons  were  admitted  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  favour  in  which  they  were 
held.* 

ADO'NIA  (ddovta),  a  festival  celebrated  in  hon- 
3ur  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
cities.*  It  lasted  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  by 
women  exclusively.  On  the  first  day  they  brought 
into  the  streets  statues  of  Adonis,  wnich  were  laid 
out  as  corpses ;  and  they  observed  all  the  rites  cus- 
tomary at  funerals,  beating  themselves  and  uttering 
lamentations.^  The  second  day  was  spent  in  mer- 
riment and  feasting,  because  Adonis  was  allowed 
to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  of  the  year  with 
Aphrodite.* 

*ADO'NIS  {adfjviq,  or  k^uKOiroc),  the  Flying-fish, 
or  Exoc<Bhi8  volitanSf  L* 

ADOPTION  (GREEK).  Adoption  was  called 
by  the  Athenians  ehnolriaiCi  or  sometimes  simply 
iroiffaic  or  ^eaic.  The  adoptive  father  was  said 
leocetaBai,  eianouZadai,  or  sometimes  noi€iv\  and 
the  father  or  mother  Tfor  a  mother  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  could  consent  to  ner  son  being 
adopted)  was  said  iKnouiv  :  the  son  was  said  kKiroL- 
eiadai,  with  reference  to  the  family  which  he  left ; 
and  elarroieladai  with  reference  to  the  family  into 
which  he  was  received.  The  son,  when  adopted, 
was  called  iroirfToCt  ehiroiriToCf  or  ^er6f,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  legitimate  son  bom  of  the  body  of  the 
father,  who  was  called  yv^aio^. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  lifetime  or 
by  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  offspring 
and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also,  by  testa- 
ment, name  a  person  to  take  his  property,  in  case 
his  son  or  sons  should  die  under  age.**  If  he  had 
male  offspring,  he  could"  not  dispose  of  his  pronerty. 
This  rule  of  law  was  closely  connected  with  the 
rule  as  to  adoption ;  for  if  he  could  have  adopted  a 
son  when  he  had  male  children,  such  son  would 
have  shared  his  property  with  the  rest  of  his  male 
children,  and  to  that  extent  the  father  would  have 
exercised  a  power  of  disposition  which  the  law  de- 
nied him. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted ;  but  fe- 
males could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  lieast)  as 
well  as  males.**  The  adopted  child  was  transferred 
from  his  own  family  and  demus  into  those  of  the 
adoptive  father;  he  inherited  his  property,  and  main- 
tained the  sacra  of  his  adoptive  father.'  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  take  his  new  father*s  name, 
but  he  was  registered  as  his  son.  The  adopted  son 
might  remm  to  his  former  family,  in  case  ne  left  a 
child  to  represent  the  family  of  his  adoptive  father: 
unless  he  so  returned,  he  lost  all  right  which  he 
might  have  had  on  his  father's  side  if  he  had  not 
been  adopted;  but  he  retained  all  rights  which  he 
miglit  have  on  his  mother's  side,  for  the  act  of  adop- 
aon  had  no  effect  so  far  as  concerned  the  mother  of 


1.  (Lamprid.,  SeTer.,  c.  4.— "  Officium  admissionU.**  Suet., 
Vefu.,  c.  14.) — ^2.  (Ammian.,  xadi.,  7.) — 3.  (Ammiaii.,  xr.,  5. — 
Vop.,  Aurel.,  c.  12.)--4.  (Cod.  Theod.,  ri.,  tit.  2,  •.  12 ;  tit.  9, 
•  3 :  tit  35,  s.  3.)— 5.  (Sen.,  de  Rcnef.,  vi.,  33,  acq.— Clem.,  i., 
10.)— C.  (Aristoph.,  Pax,  412.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 7.  (Plutaich, 
Ale,  c.  18.— Nic,  c.  13.)— 8.  (For  a  fvller  account,  ooniult  An- 
thon's  Claasical  Dictionary,  ■.  r.)— 9.  (^lian,  ix.,  98.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  ix.,  19.)— 10.  (Demoath.,  Kara  XrtipAvov  tw^.,  13.)— 11. 
llasus  vtpi  rod  ^Ayvtov  KX^pov.) 
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tne  adopted  person;  she  still  CQntinoed  hiB  mstbo* 
after  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were  en- 
titled to  his  property  if  he  made  no  disposition  of  ii 
by  \iill,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  during  his  liff*- 
time;  they  wei2,  therefore,  interested  in  preventinjj 
frauaulent  adoptions.  The  whole  conmxunity  were 
also  interested  in  preventing  the  introduction  into 
their  body  of  a  person  who  was  not  an  Atlieniao 
citizen.  To  protect  the  rights  of  the  next  of  kin 
against  unjust  claims  by  persons  who  alleged  them- 
selves to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  required  that  the 
father  should  enter  his  son,  whether  bom  of  his 
body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his  phratria 
(0parpc«rdv  ypafifiareiov)  at  a  ci^rtain  lime,  the  Thar- 
gelia,^  with  the  privity  of  his  kmsmen  and  phratoresi 
{yew^Tcu,  (ppuTope^).  Subsequently  to  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  him  in  the  register  of  the  adoptive 
father*8  demus  (kri^tapxtKov  ypafifiareiov),  without 
which  registration  it  appears  that  he  did  not  possess 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  his  new 
demus. 

If  the  adoption  was  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presume  that  the 
person  himself  might  procure  to  "be  done  if  he  was 
of  age,  or  if  not,  his  guardian  or  next  friend.  If  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  property  of  the  deceased 
{K?^pov  dtadiKOffia)  between  the  son  adopted  by 
testament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there  could  properly 
be  no  registration  of  the  adopted  son  imtil  the  tes- 
tament was  established.  If  a  man  died  childless 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  according  to  the 
Athenian  rules  of  succession,*  took  his  property  by 
the  right  of  blood  {ayxtoTeia  Kara  yevoc).  Thougt 
registration  might  in  this  case  also  be  requir^, 
there  was  no  adoption  properlv  so  called,  as  some 
modem  writers  suppose ;  for  the  next  of  kin  neces- 
sarily belonged  to  tne  family  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  among  the  Athenian* 
are  not  quite  free  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  all  error  in  stating  them.  The  general 
doctrines  mav  be  mainly  deduced  fix)m  the  oratioai 
of  Isaeus,  ana  those  of  Demosthenes  against  Macar 
tatus  and  Leochares. 

ADOPTION  (ROMAN).  The  Roman  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  arose  either  from  a  lawfii] 
marriage  or  from  adoption.  Adoptio  was  the  gen- 
eral name  which  comprehended  the  two  species, 
adoptio  and  adrogatio;  and  as  the  adopted  person 
passed  from  his  own  familia  into  that  or  the  person 
adopting,  adoptio  caused  a  capitis  dimimitio,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  specific 
sense,  was  the  ceremony  by  which  a  person  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parent  {in  potestate  paren- 
tium),  whether  a  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  fe- 
male, was  transferred  to  the  power  of  the  person 
adopting  him.  It  was  effectea  under  the  authority 
of  a  magistrate  (rnagistratus),  the  prsetor,  for  in- 
stance, at  Rome,  or  a  governor  (priBses)  in  the 
provinces.  The  person  to  be  adopted  was  emanci- 
pated (vid.  Manci patio)  by  his  natural  father  before 
the  competent  authority,  and  surrendered  to  the 
adoptive  father  by  the  legal  form  called  in  jure 
cessw* 

When  a  pereon  was  siii  juriSy  t.  e.,  not  in  the 
power  of  his  parent,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  was 
called  adrogatio.  Originally  it  could  onlv  be  effect* 
ed  at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the  popuJua 
(populi  audontate)  in  the  comitia  ruriata  (lege  citri* 
at€L)\  the  reason  of  this  beiner  that  the  caput  oi 
status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be  affected  except 
by  a  vote  of  the  populus  in  tl  e  comitia  curiata. 
Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  v  as  adrogated  into  a 
plebeian  family  in  urder  to  qualify  himself  to  be 
elected  a  tribunus  plebis.*    Females  could  not  be 


1.  (Issus,  trcpt  Tov  *Aro)Xo^tap.  KX^fiov,  3,  5.)— 2.  (Demotth., 
irpd;  Acii>y.,  c.  8.)— 3.  (A.  Gell.,  v.,  c.  19.-  Saec  ,  Auir..  e,  84.)— 
4.  (Cic.  aid  Att.,  ii.,  7.-  Id  ,  pro  D<  m.) 


ADORATIO. 


ADULTERIUM. 


adopted  by  the  adro^tio.  Under  the  emperors  it 
became  the  practice  to  effect  the  adrogatio  by  an 
impexial  rescript  {princijris  auctarUaie,  ex  rescripto 

miafu') ;  bat  this  practice  had  not  become  estab- 
lished in  the  tmie  of  Gains,  or,  as  it  appears,  of 

(Jlpian.^  It  would  seem,  however,  from  a  passage 
in  Tacitus,*  that  Gralba  adopted  a  successor  without 
tbe  cexemony  oi  the  adrogatio.  By  a  rescript  of 
the  Emoeror  Antoninus  Pius,  addressed  to  the  pon- 
M'fices,  those  who  were  under  age  {vmpvbera)^  or 
rards  (pwpiUC^  could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be 
adTptea  by  the  adrogatio.  If  a  father  who  had 
chilaren  in  his  power  consented  to  be  adopted  by 
another  peison,  ooth  himself  and  his  children  be- 
came in  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father.  All  the 
property  of  the  adopted  son  became  at  once  the 
property  of  the  adoptive  father.'  A  person  could 
not  legally  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio  till  he  had 
made  out  a  satisfactory  case  (Justa,  bona^  causa)  to 
the  pontifices,  who  had  the  right  of  insisting  on 
certain  preliminary  conditions.  This  power  of  the 
pontifices  was  probably  founded  on  tneir  right  to 
preserve  the  due  observance  of  the  sacra  of  each 
gens.*  It  would,  accordingly,  have  been  a  good 
ground  of  refusing  their  consent  to  an  adrogatio, 
if  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  the  only  male  of 
his  gens,  for  the  sacra  would  in  such  case  be  lost. 
It  was  required  that  the  adoptive  father  also  had  no 
children,  and  no  reasonable  hopes  of  any ;  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  condition,  that  he  should  be 
older  than  the  person  to  be  adopted. 

A  woman  could  not  adopt  a  person,  for  even  her 
ovn  children  were  not  in  her  power. 

FinaUv,  all  adoption  was  enected  by  the  imperial 
rescript 

The  effect  of  adoption  was  to  create  the  legal  re- 
lation of  father  and  son,  just  as  if  the  adopted  son 
were  bom  of  the  blood  of  the  adoptive  latlier  in 
lawful  marriage.  The  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sacra  privata  of  the  adopting 
parent,  and  i;  appears  that  the  preservation  of  the 
sacra  privata,  wnich  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  made  perpetual,  was  frequently  one 
of  the  reasons  for  a  childless  person  adopting  a  son. 
In  case  of  intestacy,  the  adopted  child  might  be  the 
heres  of  his  adoptive  father.  He  became  the  brother 
of  his  adoptive  father's  daughter,  and  therefore 
could  not  many  her;  but  he  did  not  become  the 
son  of  the  adoptive  father's  wife,  for  adoption  only 
gave  to  the  adopted  son  the  jura  agnationis.* 

The  phrase  of  "  adoption  bv  testament"*  seems  to 
be  rather  a  misapplication  of  the  term;  for,  though 
a  man  or  woman  might  by  testament  name  a  heres, 
and  impose  the  condition  of  the  heres  taking  the 
name  of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  this  so-called 
adoption  could  not  produce  the  effects  of  a  proper 
adoption.  It  could  give  to  the  person  so  saia  to  be 
adopted  the  name  or  property  of  the  testator  or  tes- 
tatrix, but  nothing  more.  'A  person  on  passing 
bom  one  gens  into  another,  and  taking  the  name 
of  his  new  familia,  generally  retained  the  name  of 
his  Old  gens  also,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  ter- 
mination antn.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  afterward  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  tes- 
tament of  his  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name 
of  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus ;  but  he  caused 
the  adoption  to  be  confirmed  by  the  curiae.^ 

ADORATIO  (TTpooKwrfai^)  was  paid  to  the  gods 
ic  the  following  manner:  The  individual  stretched 
out  his  right  hand  to  the  stame  of  the  god  whom  he 
wished  to  honour,  then  kissed  his  hand  and  waved 
it  to  the  statue.  Hence  we  have  in  Apuleius, 
"  y^tBi  Dfo  adkuc  swpplicavit ;  miUum  templum  fre- 


1.  (Compare  Gains,  i.,  96,  with  Gains  as  cited  in  Dig.  1,  tit. 
7,1^2 ;  sod  Ulpian,  Fra^.,  tit.  8.)— 3.  (Hist.,  i.,  15.)— 3.  (Gains, 
ia..  QeL)--4.  (Cic.,  pro  Bom.,  13,  i«<iq.}~5.  (Gains,  i.,  07-107.— 
Die.  !♦  tjt.  7.— Cicero,  pro  Domo.H^.  (Cic,  Brut.,  58.)— 7. 
(CSe^  Off-,  iii.,  18.— M.  ad  Att..  vii..  8.— Suet ,  Jul.,  83.— Tib., 
i  «V|.—Beu»ecc.,  Syntagnui.— Dig.  38,  tit  1,  t  OS.) 


quenlavU;  si  fanum  aliquod  pratereat,  nefas  Model 
adorandi  ^aiia  manum   loins   admovere,^     The 
adoratio  differed  from  the  oraiio  or  prayers,  suppli- 
cations, which  were  ofiered  with  the  hands  extend 
ed  and  the  palms  turned  upward.*    The  adoration 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors  was  borrowed  from  the 
eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  m  prostrqr 
tion  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  and  knees 
of  the  emperor.' 
ADROGA'TIO.    (Vid.  Adoption.^ 
ADSCRIPTrVI.    (Vid.  Accensi.) 
ADSTIPULA'TIO.    (FiW.  Stipclatio.) 
ADULTERIUM  properly  signifies,  in  the  Ro 
man  law,  the  offence  conmutted  by  a  man  having 
sexual  intercourse  with  another  man's  wife.    Stu- 
prum  (called  by  the  Greeks  <j>dopd)  signifies  the  like 
offence  with  a  widow  or  virgin.    It  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  female  which  determined  the  legal 
character  of  the  offence;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
adultery  unless  the  female  was  married. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  lex  was  enacted  (prob- 
ably  about  B.C.  17),  entitled  Lex  Julia  de  aduiteriii 
coercendis^  the  first  chapter  of  which  repealed  some 
prior  enactments  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  which  prior  enactments  we  are,  however, 
unacquainted.  In  this  law  the  terms  adulterium 
and  stuprum  are  used  indiflenrntly ;  but,  strictly 
sneaking,  these  two  terms  diffeixjd  as  above  stated. 
The  chief  provisions  of  this  law  may  be  collected 
from  the  Digest  and  from  Paulus.* 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  enactments  repeal- 
ed by  the  Julian  law  contained  special  penal  |)ro- 
visions  against  adultery:  and  it  is  also  not  im- 
probable that,  by  the  old  law  or  custom,  if  the 
adulterer  was  causht  in  the  fact,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  injured  husband,  and  that  the  husband 
might  punish  with  death  his  adulterous  wife.*  It 
seems,  also,  that  originally  the  act  of  adultery 
might  be  prosecuted  by  any  person,  as  being  a  pub- 
lic offence;  but  under  the  emperors  the  right  of 
prosecution  was  limited  to  the  husband,  father, 
brother,  patruus,  and  avimculus  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife 
after  an  act  of  adultery  was  known  to  him,  and  let 
the  adulterer  off,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
lenocinium.  The  husband  or  father  in  whose  power 
the  adulteress  was,  had  sixty  days  allowed  for  com- 
mencing proceedings  against  the  wife,  after  which 
time  any  other  person  might  prosecute.*  A  woman 
convicted  of  adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her 
dos  and  the  third  part  of  her  property  {baiw)^  and 
banished  (relegata)  to  some  miserable  island,  such 
as  Seriphos,  for  instance.  The  adulterer  was 
mulcted  in  half  his  property,  and  banished  in  like 
manner.  This  law  aid  not  inflict  the  punishment 
of  death  on  either  party;  and  in  those  instances 
under  the  emperors  in  which  death  was  inflicted,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  punishment, 
and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Julian  law.'  But, 
by  a  constimtion  of  Constanline*  (if  it  is  genuine), 
the  offence  in  the  adulterer  was  made  capital.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,*  the  law  of  Constantinc 
was  probably  only  confirmed ;  but  the  adulteress 
was  put  into  a  convent,  after  being  first  whipped. 
If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in  two  years, 
she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit,  and  to  spenn 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent. 

The' Julian  law  permitted  the  father  (both  adop- 
tive and  nararal)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and  adulter- 
ess in  certain  cases,  as  to  which  there  were  several 
nice  distinctions  established  by  the  law.    If  the 


1.  (Apul.,  Apolog.,  p.  496.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  5.)— 2.  (»»• 
Ti&aitara  xrpJiv  :  JEach.,  Prom  V.,  1004.— Lucrct.,  v.,  1199.— 
Hor.,  Cann.,iii.,  S3,  1.)— 3.  ^On  this  whole  subject,  comuU 
Broueritts,  de  Adorationibus,  Amst.,  1713.)— 4.  (48,  tit.  5.— 
Sentent.  Recept.,  ii.,  tit.  26,  ed.  Scholting.)— 4.  (Dion.  HaL, 
ii.,  25.— Suet.,  Tib.,  35.)— 6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  85.)— 7.  (Tacit , 
Ann.,  ii.,  50 ;  iii.,  24.-  Lips.,  Excuw.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann  ,  iv.,  41.— 
Noodt,  Ojx  Oinn.,  '  2S6,  afqq.)-- 8.  (Cod,ix,  80.)— •  (Njt 
184,  c.  10.) 
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(ather  killed  only  one  of  tae  parties,  he  brought 
himself  within  the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian  law 
De  Sicariis.  The  husband  might  kill  persons  of  a 
certaiL  class,  described  in  the  law,  whom  he  caught 
in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife ;  but  he  could 
not  kill  his  wife.  Tne  husband,  by  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  Julian  law,  could  detain  for  twenty  hours 
±e  adulterer  whom  he  had  caught  in  the  fact,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  in  witnesses  to  pn)ve  the 
adultery.  If  the  wife  was  divorced  for  adulter^', 
the  husband  was  entitled  to  retain  part  of  the  dos.* 
Horace^  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this  Julian  law. 

Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
man  in  the  act  of  criminal  intercourse  (jioixela) 
witl.  his  wife,  he  might  kill  him  with  impunity; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  {iraXXaK^).  He  might  also  inflict  other 
punishment  on  the  offender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  also  there  was  no  adultery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.'  But  it  was  no 
adultery  for  a  man  to  have  connexion  with  a  mar- 
ried woman  who  prostituted  herself,  or  who  was 
engaged  in  selling  anything  in  the  agora.*  The 
Roman  law  appears  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the 
same.*  The  nusband  might,  if  he  pleased,  take  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, ana  detain  him  till  he  found  sureties  for 
the  payment.  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had  been  un- 
iustly  detained,  he  might  bring  an  action  against 
the  husband ;  and  if  he  rained  his  cause,  he  and 
his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed,  the  law 
required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the  adulterer  to 
the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  him,  except  that  he  was  not  to  use  a  knife  or 
dagger.* 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
Id  the  action  called  fioixeiac  ypa&fj.  If  the  act  of 
adultery  was  proved,  the  husband  could  no  longer 
cohabit  with  his  wife  under  pain  of  losing  his  priv- 
ileges of  a  citizen  (arifiia).  The  adulteress  was 
excluded  even  from  those  temples  which  foreign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter;  and  if 
•he  was  seen  there,  anv  one  might  treat  her  as  he 
pleased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
her.'     ■ 

AD  VERSA'RIA,  note-book,  memorandum-book, 
posting-book,  in  which  the  Romans  entered  memo- 
randa of  any  importance,  especially  of  money  re- 
ceived and  expended,  which  were  afterward  tran- 
scribed, usually  every  month,  into  a  kind  of  leger. 
{Talmla  justly  codex  accepii  et  expmsi.)  Cicero  de- 
scribes the  difference  between  the  aaversaria  and 
tabulae  in  his  Oratio  pro  Rose.  Com.,  c.  3 :  Quid  est, 
quad  negligenter  scribamus  adversaria  ?  quid  est^  quod 
dUigerUer  confidaiivus  t^vlas  7  qua  de  cxmsa  7  Qtda 
hoc  suitl  Ttumstruay  ilia  sunt  atcrnoi;  Jubc  ddeiUur 
ita/im,  ilia  servariiur  saiicle,  &c. 

ADVERSA'RIUS.    (Vid.  Actor.) 

ADU'NA.TOI  (advvaroo,  were  persons  supported 
by  the  Athenian  state,  who,  on  account  of  infirmity 
or  bodily  defects,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  sum  which  they  received  from  the  state  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  time 
of  Lysias*  and  Aristotle,'  one  obolus  a  day  was 
given;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  afterward  in- 
creased to  two  oboli.  The  bounty  was  restricted  to 
fiersons  whose  property  was  under  three  minae;  and 
the  examination  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  it  be- 
longed to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred.*®  Pisis- 
tratus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
law  for  the  maintenance  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  mutilated  in  war." 


^  1.  (Ulpian,  Fr.,  VI.,  12.)— 2.  (Cann.,iv.,  v.  21.)  — S.  (Lysias, 
VK^fi  rod  'Kf>aTO(T9hovq  (f>6vvv.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  xard  "Ncalpns^ 
"..  18.)— 5.  (PkiJus,  Sc»nt.  Recept.,  vi.,  tit.  28.)— 6.  (Demosth., 
Kdrik  T^talp.y  18.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  Kara  Nea/p.,  c.  22. — iEschin., 
«ar<l  Ti^apx-i  <  36.)— 8.  (brrip  rod  'ASvvdrov,  c.  ir.,  p.  749.)— 
9.  (Hamwrat.j.  A5ilvarft(.)— 10.  (.^•chin.,  Kara  Ti/iapx^v,  c. 
*1:T— n.  "(Wut.,  Solon.,  c.  31.— Lv«ia»,  birep  rod  'A^ui'iItow,  a 
speech  written  for  an  indiridual,  iu  order  to  prove  »*••■•  ^*  — — 
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ADVOCA'TUS  seems  originally  to  have  sipii 
fied  any  person  who  gave  another  his  aid  in  az.^  af- 
fair or  business,  as  a  witness,  for  instance ;'  or  foi 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  protecting  him  in  taking 
possession  of  a  piece  of  property."  It  was  also  used 
to  express  a  person  who  in  any  way  gave  his  advice 
and  aid  to  another  in  the  management  of  a  caui^e ; 
but  the  word  did  not  signify  the  orator  or  patror.u « 
who  made  the  speech,*  in  tne  time  of  Cicero.  I'n- 
der  the  emperors,  it  signified  a  person  who  in  any 
way  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause,*  and  was 
sometimes  equivalent  to  orator.*  The  advocate's 
fee  was  then  called  honorarium.  {Vid.  Orator, 
Patroncs,  CiNciA  Lex,') 

The  advocatus  is  defined  by  Ulpian*  to  be  any 
person  who  aids  another  in  the  conauct  of  a  suit  o'r 
action. 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  important  officer  es 
tablished  by  Hadrianus.^  It  war  his  busine»«  tn 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  fiscus  v "  the  imj)erial 
treasury,  and,  among  other  things,  to  "lintain  it« 
title  to  bona  caduca.* 

AD'YTUM.    (Fuf.  Temple.) 

^A'CIA.    (FkAIAKEIA.) 

uEBU'TlA  LEX.    (Vid.  Actio.) 

-SDKS.    (Vid.  House;  Temple.) 

-^EDFLES.  The  name  of  these  functionaiiu^  i» 
said  to  be  derived  from  their  having  the  care  of  the 
temple  (odes)  of  Ceres.  The  ocdiles  were  originally 
two  in  number:  they  were  elected  from  the  plel  es, 
and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  from  the  snme 
time  as  that  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  B.C.  494.  Taeir 
duties  at  first  seem  to  have  been  merely  ministe- 
rial; they  were  the  assistants  of  the  tribunes  in 
such  matters  as  the  tribunes  intrusted  to  them, 
among  which  are  enumerated  the  hearing  of  causes 
of  smaller  importance.  At  an  early  period  aftei 
their  institution  (B.C.  446),  we  find  tnem  appointed 
the  keepers  of  the  senatus  consvkita,  which  the  con- 
suls had  hitherto  arbitrarily  suppressed  or  altered.* 
They  were  also  the  keepers  of  the  plebiscila.  Oth- 
er functions  were  gradually  intrusted  tc  them,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguisr.  .neirdutie:  from 
some  of  those  whicn  belong  to  the  censors,  fhcy 
had  the  general  superintendence  of  buildingf,  both 
sacred  and  private :  under  this  power  they  provided 
for  the  support  and  repair  of  temples,  curiae,  &c.. 
and  took  care  that  private  buildings  which  were  id 
a  ruinous  state  were  repaired  by  the  owners  or  pull- 
ed down.  The  superintendence  over  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  water  at  Rome  was,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, a  matter  of  public  administration.  According 
to  Frontinus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the  censors ;  bui 
when  there  were  no  censors,  it  was  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  oediles.  The  care  of  each  particnlai 
source  or  supply  was  farmed  to  undertakers  (re- 
demptores),  and  all  that  they  did  was  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  censors  or  the  acdiles.**  The 
care  of  the  streets  and  pavements,  with  the  clean- 
sing and  draining  of  the  citv,  belonged  to  the  aediles: 
and,  of  course,  the  care  of  the  cloacae.  They  had 
the  office  of  distributing  com  among  the  pl'ebes; 
but  this  distribution  of  com  at  Rome  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  duty  of  purchasing  or  procuring 
it  from  foreign  parts,  which  was  performed  by  the 
consuls,  quaestors,  and  praetors,  and  somctime's  bv 
an  extraordinarv  magistrate,  as  the  praifectus  aii- 
nonoe.  The  aediles  had  to  see  that  the  public  lands 
were  not  improperly  used,  and  that  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  state  were  not  trespassed  on ;  and 
they  had  power  to  punish  by  fine  any  unlawful  act 
in  this  respect.    They  had  a  general  super  in ten<V 


entitled  to  bo  supported  hy  the  state.— Petit., Lfcr.  Atf.,  viii.,  lit 
3,  «.  5,— Btickh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  323-37;,  tronsl  ; 
1.  (Varro,  de  Re  Ru«t.,  ii.,  c.  5.)— 2.  (Cic,  pro  CoMrin-^  c.  8.J 
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sace  over  buying  and  selling,  and,  as  a  conse- 
qaence,  the  sapefvision  of  the  markets,  of  things 
exposed  to  sale,  such  ac  slares,  and  of  weights  and 
iMtfasores:  from  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derived 
the  name  under  which  the  andiles  are  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writers  {uyopavofiot).  It  was  their  bu- 
siness u:  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religious  rites 
were  introduced  into  the  city,  to  look  after  the  ob- 
!crrance  of  religions  ceremonies,  and  the  celebra- 
iOQS  of  the  ancient  feasts  and  festivals.  The  gen- 
•ral  superintendence  of  police  comprehended  the 
laty  or  preserving  order,  regard  to  decency,  and 
{he  inspection  of  the  baths  and  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, of  brothels,  and  >''  prostitutes,  who,  it  appears, 
were  re^tered  by  the  JBdiles.  The  sediles  had  va- 
rious omcers  under  them,  as  prsecones,  scribae,  and 
viatores. 

The  jEoiles  CuRULBa,  who  were  also  two  in 
number,  were  originally  chosen  only  from  the  pa- 
tridans,  afterward  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indifferently  from  both.^ 
The  office  of  curule  oediles  was  instituted  B.C.  365, 
and,  according  to  Livy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ple- 
beian asdiles  refusing  to  consent  to  celebrate  the 
ludi  maximi  for  the  space  of  four  days  instead  of 
three;  upon  which  a  senatus  consultum  was  pass- 
ed, by  which  two  lediles  were  to  be  chosen  from 
the  patricians.  From  this  time  four  aediles,  two 
^ebeixm  and  two  curule,  were  annually  elected.' 
The  distinctive  honours  of  the  aediles  curules  were, 
the  sella  curulis,  from  whence  their  title  is  derived, 
the  Xog3.  pnetcxta,  precedence  in  speaking  in  the 
senate,  and  the  jus  imaginis.*  The  aediles  curules 
onl^  had  the  jus  edicendi,  or  the  right  of  promulga- 
ting  edicta  ;*  but  the  rules  comprised  in  their  edicta 
served  for  the  guidance  of  ail  the  aediles.  The 
edicta  of  the  curule  aediles  were  founded  on  their 
authority  as  superintendents  of  the  markets,  and  of 
bapng  and  selling  in  general.  Accordingly,  their 
edicts  had  mainly,  or  perhaps  solely,  reference  to 
the  rules  as  to  bu}ang  and  selling,  ancl  contracts  for 
faaigain  and  sale.  They  were  the  foundation  of  the 
actiones  asdiVicia,  among  which  are  included  the 
ttdio  redhibttaria  and  quanli  minoris.^  A  great  part 
of  the  pro'j'isions  of  the  aediles*  edict  relate  to  the 
baying  and  selling  of  slaves.  The  persons  both  of 
the  plebeian  and  curule  aediles  were  sacrosanct!.* 

It  seems  that,  after  the  appointment  of  the  curule 
wiiles,  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  ple- 
beian aediles  were  exercised,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, by  all  the  aediles  indifferently.  Within  five 
days  after  being  elected  or  entering  on  office,  they 
were  required  to  determine  by  lot,  or  by  agreement 
amon^  themselves,  what  parts  of  the  city  each 
should  take  under  his  superintendence;  and  each 
ndile  alone  had  the  care  of  looking  after  the  paving 
and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  other  matters,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  the  same  local  character  with- 
in his  district  The  other  duties  of  the  office  seem 
to  have  been  exercised  by  them  jointly. 

In  the  superintendence  of  the  public  festivals  and 
solemnities,  there  was  a  farther  distinction  between 
the  two  sets  of  sediles.  Many  of  the:^  festivals, 
such  as  those  of  Flora^  and  Ceres,  were  superin- 
tended by  either  set  of  aediles  indifferently;  but  the 
plebeian  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
dte  plebeian  aediles,  who  had  an  allowance  of  mon- 
ey lor  that  purpose;  and  the  fines  levied  on  the 
pecuarii  and  otners,  seem  to  have  been  appropria- 
ted to  these  among  other  public  purposes.'  The 
celebration  of  the  ludi  magni  or  llomani,  of  the 
iudi  scenic!  or  dramatic  representations,  and  the 
tadi  Megalesii,  belonged  especially  to  the  curule 
cdLes,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  tl  at  they 

!.  CLir.,  Tii.,  1.)— 2.  (Lir.,  ri.,  42.)— 3.  (Cic,  S  Veir..  v.,  14.) 
-4.  (GvioMy  i.,  0.)~-5.  (Diff.  91,  tit.  1,  De  ^dilicio  Edicto.— 
X  CelL,  ir.,  «.)— 6.  (Lit.,  iii  ,  W.)—?.  (Cic,  3  Verr.,  t.,  14.— 
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often  inc\irred  a  prodigious  expense,  with  the  vic« 
of  pleasing  the  people  and  securing  their  votes  iL 
future  elections.  I'nis  extravagant  expenditure  oi 
the  aediles  arose  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  increased  with  the  opportunities  which 
individuals  had  of  enriching  themselves  after  the 
Roman  arms  were  carried  into  Greece,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  Even  the  prodigality  of  the  emperors  hard- 
ly  surpassed  that  of  individual  curule  aediles  undei 
the  Republic ;  such  as  C.  J.  Caesar  the  dictator,  P. 
C.  Lentulus  Spinther,  and,  above  all,  M.  iEmilius 
Scaurus,  whose  expenditure  was  not  limited  to  bare 
show,  but  comprehended  objects  of  public  utility, 


„  being  superintended 

by  the  plebeian  aediles;  but  it  was  done  pursuant  to 
a  senatus  consultum,  and  thus  the  particular  excep- 
tion confirms  the  general  rule. 

In  B.C.  45,  J.  Caesar  caused  two  curule  aediles 
and  four  plebeian  aediles  to  be  elected ;  and  thence- 
forward, at  least  so  long  as  the  office  of  aedile  was 
of  any  importance,  six  aediles  were  annually  elect- 
ed. The  two  new  plebeian  aediles  were  called  Ce- 
reales,  and  their  duiv  was  to  look  after  the  supply 
of  com.  Though  their  office  may  not  have  been 
of  any  great  importance  after  the  institution  of  a 
praefectus  annonse  by  Augustus,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  existed  for  several  centuries,  and  at  least  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Gordian. 

The  aediles  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  minores 
magistratus.  The  plebeian  aediles  were  originally 
chosen  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  aftenjv'ard  at 
the  comitia  tributa,*"in  which  comitia  the  curule 
aediles  also  were  chosen.  It  appears  that,  until  the 
lex  annalis  was  passed,  a  Roman  citizen  might  be 
a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing  his 
twenty-seventh  year.  This  lex  annalis,  which  wai 
passed  at  the  instance  of  the  tribune  L.  V.  Tappu. 
lus,  B.C.  180,  fixed  the  age  at  which  each  office 
might  be  enjoyed.*  The  passage  of  lAvy  does  not 
mention  what  were  the  ages  fixed  by  this  law ;  but 
it  is  collected,  from  various  passages  of  Roman 
writers,  that  the  age  fixed  for  the  aedilesljip  was 
thirty-six.  This,  at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  ;. 
man  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  different 
rule  for  the  plebeian  aedileship. 

The  aediles  existed  imder  the  emperors ;  but  theil 
powers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  their  func- 
tions exercised  by  new  officers  created  by  the  em- 
perors. After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  ap- 
pointed a  prsBfectus  urbis,  who  exercised  the  gen- 
eral police,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  aediles.  Augustus  also  took  from  the 
aediles,  or  exercised  himself,  the  office  of  superin- 
tending the  religious  rites,  and  the  banishing  from 
the  city  of  all  foreign  ceremonials ;  he  also  assumed 
the  superintendence  of  the  temples,  and  thus  may 
be  said  to  have  destrojred  the  asdileship  by  depri- 
ving it  of  its  old  and  original  functions.  This  will 
serve  to  explain  the  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius,*  tnat  no  one  was  willing  to  hold  so  con- 
temptible an  office,  and  Augustus  was  tnerefore  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  compelling  persons  to  take 
it :  persons  were  accordingly  chosen  by  lot,  out  of 
those  who  had  served  the  office  of  quaestor  and 
tribune ;  and  this  was  done  more  than  once.  The 
last  recorded  instance  of  the  splendours  of  the 
aedileship  is  the  administration  of  Agrippa,  whc 
volunteered  to  take  the  office,  and  lepaired  all  the 
public  buildings  and  all  the  roads  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, without  drawing  an)tliing  f:om  the  treasu- 
TV*  The  aedileship  had,  however,  lost  its  tnw 
cliaracter  before  this  time.    Agrippa  had  al;eac) 
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trei  cousul  before  he  accepted  the  office  of  aedile, 
and  ills  muniiiceDt  expenditure  in  tJiis  nominal  of- 
fice was  the  close  of  the  splendour  of  the  aedileship. 
Augustus  appointed  the  curule  sediies  specially  to 
the  office  of  putting  out  fires,  and  placed  a  body  of 
600  slaves  at  their  command ;  but  the  praefecti  vigi- 
lum  a/terward  performed  this  duty.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  curatcres  viarum  wem  appointed  by  him  to 
superintend  the  roads  near  tlie  city,  and  the  quatu- 
orviri  to  superintend  those  within  Rome.  The  cu- 
ratora  operum  pubUcorum  and  the  cwratores  alvei  Ti- 
bcriSf  also  appointed  by  Augustus,  stripped  the  aedi- 
les  of  the  remaining  few  duties  that  might  be  called 
honourable.  They  lost  also  the  superintendence  of 
wells  or  springs,  and  of  the  aqueducts.*  They  re- 
tained, under  the  early  emperors,  a  kind  of  police, 
for  the  purpose  of  repressmg  open  licentiousness 
and  disorder:  thus  me  baths,  eating-houses,  and 
brothels  were  still  subject  to  their  inspection,  and 
the  registration  of  prostitutes  was  still  within  their 
duties.*  We  read  of  the  jediles  under  Augustus 
making  search  after  libellous  books,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  burned. 

The  coloniae,  and  the  municipia  of  the  later  pe- 
riod, had  also  their  cediles,  whose  numbers  and 
functions  varied  in  different  places.  The./  seem, 
however,  as  to  their  powers  and  dniies,  to  fiavr  re- 
sembled the  aediles  of  Rome.  Tliey  were  <  1/ ^cn 
annually.' 

The  history,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  m\i\*'S  are 
stated  with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy  hy  Schu- 
bert, De  Rojiianomm  MdiUbus^  Jib.  iv.,  Kcp-imontii, 
1828. 

^DIT'UI,  iEDIT'UMI,  ifiOIT  JMJ  (called  by 
the  Greeks  veoKopoiy  ^uk'jii'Uj  and  vTniCdKopoi*)^  were 
peisons  who  took  care  of  ihe  temples,  attended  to 
the  cleaning  of  them,  Ac*  They  appear  to  have 
lived  in  the  temple.s,  or  near  tliem,  and  to  have  act- 
ed as  ciceroni  to  those  fierwiDF  who  wished  to  see 
Ihem.*  In  ancient  timers,  ilir  arulitui  were  citizens, 
but  under  the  'jni|i«rors  iiecifrr.en.^ 

♦AE'DON  (Ar/z^Qv),  will.f.i-4  doubt  the  Motac  ilia 
lAiscinia^  L.,  ana  SvMn  J/nscinia.  (Latham),  or  the 
Nightingale.  We  son.i^imes  read  ddovt'c,  or  uv^ovig 
in  Doric.  The  nightingale  is  also  called  (l>i?,ofir/?.a 
and  irpoKvij  by  the  poets.  That  it  is  the  male  bird 
only  which  sings,  was  well  understood  by  the  an- 
cients.* Virgil,  however,  has  on  one  occasion  given 
the  power  of  song  to  the  female  bird.*  From  some 
papers  in  the  Classical  Journal,  it  would  appear 
that  tlie  nightingale  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.*® 

^GIS  is  a  Greek  word  (aiyig,  -i(5of),  signifying, 
literally,  a  goatskin,  and  formed  on  the  same  anal- 
ogy wiih  veCpicy  a  fawnskin." 

According  to  ancient  mythology,  the  legis  worn 
by  Jupiter  was  the  hide  of  tne  goat  Amalthea,  which 
had  suckled  him  in  his  infancy.  Hyginus  relates" 
that,  when  he  was  preparing  to  resist  the  Titans,  he 
was  directed,  if  he  wished  to  conquer,  to  wear  a 
goatskin  with  the  head  of  the  Goi^n.  To  this 
particular  goatskin  the  term  aegis  was  afterward 
confined.  Homer  always  represents  it  as  part  of 
the  armour  of  Jupiter,  whom,  on  this  account,  he 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  agis-bearing  {aiyioxo^). 
He,  however,  asserts  that  it  was  borrowed  on  differ- 
ent occasions  both  by  Apollo^'  and  by  Minerva.** 

The  skins  of  various  quadrupeds  having  been 
used  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  for 
clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
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goatskin  was  vnployed  in  the  same  mauier;  aiU 
the  particular  application  of  it  which  we  hare  now 
to  consider  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  tiki 
shields  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  part  support- 
ed by  a  belt  or  strap  {rchxfiuv,  balicus)  passing  ovei 
the  right  shoulder,  and,  when  not  elevated  with  t>ir 
shield,  descending  transversely  to  the  left  hip.  It 
order  that  a  goatskin  might  serve  this  purpose,  tw« 
of  its  legs  would  probably  be  tied  over  the  lighl 
shoulder  of  the  wearer  the  other  extremity  beinf 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  slueld.  In  combat,  the 
left  arm  would  be  j>assed  under  the  hide,  and  would 
raise  it  together  with  the  shield,  as  is  shown  in  a 
marble  statue  of  Minerva,  preserved  in  the  musemn 
at  Naples,  which,  from  its  style  ol  art,  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  ancient  in  ^Ustence. 


Other  statues  of  Minerva,  also  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  some  stUl  more 
ancient  type,  represent  her  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
with  the  goatskin  falling  obliquely  from  its  loose 
fastening  over  her  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  body  under  the  left  arm.  The  annexed 
figure  is  taken  from  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  at 
Dresden.  The  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  goat* 
sldn  are  here  expressed  by  the  folds  produced  ia  it 
by  the  giidle  witn  wbich  it  is  encircled. 


Another  mode  of  wearing  this  garment,  also  o* 
peaceful  expression,  is  seen  in  a  statue  of  Minerva 
at  Dresden,  of  still  higher  antiquity  than  that  lasi 
referred  to,  and  in  the  very  ancient  image  of  the 
same  goddess  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Mgi- 
na.    In  both  of  thc^e  the  SBgis  covers  the  right  as 
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retl  as  ihe  left  shoulder,  the  breast,  and  the  back, 

filliDg  behind  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  feet. 
Schoni*  considers  this  as  the  original  form  of  the 
aegis. 

By  a  6gVLie  of  speech,  Homer  uses  the  term  aegis 
to  deaoie  not  only  the  goatskin,  -which  it  properly 
sigailied.  but,  together  with  it,  the  shield  to  which  it 
belongei.  By  thus  understanding  the  word,  it  is 
easy  *o  ssmprehend  both  why  Minerva  is  said  to 
l^iow  her  lather's  aegis  around  her  shoulders,*  and 
vhy,  on  ^ne  occasion,  Apollo  is  said  to  hold  it  in 
Lis  hand,  and  to  shake  it  so  as  to  terrify  and  con- 
Icund  the  Greeks,*  and  on  another  occasion  to  cover 
vith  it  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  in  order  to  protect 
U  from  insult*  In  tnese  passages  we  must  suppose 
the  ^gis  to  mean  the  shield,  together  with  the  large 
expanded  skin  or  belt  by  which  it  was  suspended 
from  the  right  shoulder. 

As  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  greatly  on  the 
rich  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields,  they 
supposed  the  aegis  to  be  adorned  in  a  style  corre- 
roonding  to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  father  of 
tne  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  the  appal- 
hng  Gorgon's  head.*  and  its  border  was  surrounded 
vith  golden  tassels  (^aavoi),  each  of  which  was 
worth  a  hecatomb.*  In  the  figures  above  exhibited, 
the  serpents  of  the  Grorgon's  head  are  transferred  to 
the  border  of  the  skin. 

By  the  later  poets  and  artists,  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  fegis  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  or 
disregarded.  They  represent  it  as  a  breastplate 
covered  with  metal  in  tne  form  of  scales,  not  used 
10  support  the  shield,  but  extending  equally  on  both 
sides  m)m  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  in  the  annexed 
ftfure^  xak^n  fiom  a  statue  at  Florence. 


With  this  appearance  the  descriptions  of  the 
isgis  by  the  Latm  poets  generally  correspond.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  a^gis  properly 
Viknged  to  Jupiter,  and  was  only  borrowed  from 
Um  Inr  his  daughter,  and  although  she  is  common- 
ly cxlubited  either  wiib  the  aegis  itself,  or  with  some 
emblem  of  it,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  as  an  attribute 
of  Jupiter  in  works  of  art.  There  is,  however,  in 
Osfi  museum  at  Leyden  a  marble  statue  of  Jupiter, 
foosd  at  Utica,  in  which  the  aegis  hangs  over  his 
left  shoulder.  It  has  the  Gorgon's  head,  serpents 
on  the  border,  and  a  hole  for  the  left  arm  to  pass 
tbiongh.  The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  cameo 
engraved  br  Nisus,  a  Greek  artist.  Jupiter  is  here 
repieseutea  with  the  aegis  wrapped  round  the  fore 
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part  cf  his  left  arm.  The  shield  is  p.aced  ADdet 
neath  it,  at  his  feet.  In  his  right  hana  he  hcds  '.b4 
thunderbolt. 


The  Roman  emperors  also  assumed  the  a?gis,  in- 
tending thereby  to  t-xhibit  themselves  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  statue  of  Ha- 
drian in  the  British  Museum  presents  an  example. 
In  these  cases  the  more  recent  Roman  conception 
of  the  aegis  is  of  course  followed,  coinciding  with 
the  remark  of  Servius,*  that  this  breast-armour  was 
called  aegis  when  worn  by  a  god ;  larica,  when  worn 
by  a  man. 

Hence  Martial,  in  an  epigram  on  the  brcastplatr 
of  Domitian,  says, 

"  rh(.m  vacat  haCy  Casar^  poterit  lofica  rocari . 
Peclore  cum  sacro  scderitj  agis  crit."^ 
In  these  lines  he  in  fact  addresses  the  emperor  as 
a  divinitv. 

♦JEGyPTIL'LA,  a  name  common  to  several 
species  of  agate.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  ancient  de- 
nomination of  what  is  still  cabled  Egyptian  pebble; 
a  striped  jasper;  the  quartz  agate  onyx  of  Haiiy.* 

♦AEIZO'ON  ((ict'Cwof ),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscori- 
des*  describes  three  species :  the  first,  or  a.  rdfiiya, 
being  the  Semperviviim  arbor  cum,  according  to  Sib- 
thorp  and  Sprengel ;  the  second,  or  u.  to  fiiKpov^  the 
Sedum  rvpeslre  or  rcfkxum  (Rock  or  Yellow  Stone- 
crop)  ;  and  the  third,  the  Scdum  sUUatum^  according 
to  Columna  and  Sprengel.  The  aeil^uov  of  Theo- 
phrastus*  is  the  same  as  the  first  species  of  Dios- 
corides,  the  characters  of  which,  notwithstanding  Ae 
high  authority  of  Sibthorp  and  Sprengel,  who  are 
of  a  diflerent  opinion.  Dr.  Adams  thinks  he  is  justi- 
fied in  identifying  with  those  of  the  Sempervivum 
tedcrum^  or  Houseleek.* 

AEI'SITOI.    (Vid.  Prytaneion.) 

-E'LIA  SEN'TIA  LEX.  This  law,  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (about  A.D.  3),  con- 
tained  various  provisions.  By  one  clause  it  was 
provided  that  manumitted  slaves,  who,  during  their 
servitude,  had  undergone  certain  punishments  for 
ofiences,  should  not  become  either  Roman  citizens 
or  Latini,  but  should  belong  to  the  class  of  peregri- 
ni  dediticii.  (Vid.  Dediticii.)  The  law  also  con- 
tained various  provisions  as  to  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  ^vhich  a  manumitted 
slave,  who  had  only  obtained  the  privileges  of  a 
Latinus,  might  become  a  Roman  citizen.  The  law 
also  made  void  all  manumission  of  slaves  efiected 
fbr  the  purpose  of  defrauding  a  creditor  or  a  patron, 
whether  such  manumission  was  efiected  in  tne  Itfe- 
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dme  of  the  master,  or  by  his  testament.  It  prescri- 
bed certain  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
manumission  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  (dtyntmui) 
was  under  twenty ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that 
though  a  person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  could  make 
a  will,  he  could  not  by  will  give  a  slave  his  free- 
doia.- 

iENEATO'RES  (ahenatares*)  were  those  who 
blew  upon  vind  instruments  in  the  Roman  army; 
namely,  the  Inuxinatores,  cormanes^  and  UUncines.^ 
iE:5«atcres  v/ere  also  employed  in  the  public 
pa'?.es.*    A  cc^^^fri'iiTn  ancatorum  is  mentioned  in 

-<EC5lIP'YL^  (aloXov  nvXat)  were,  according 
to  the  description  of  Vitruvius,*  hollow  vessels, 
made  of  brass,  which  were  used  in  explaining  the 
origin,  &c.,  of  the  winds.  These  vessels,  which 
had  a  very  small  orifice,  were  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  the  fire,  by  which,  of  course,  steam  was 
created. 

JE'aUITAS.    (Fz^.  Jus.) 

-^RA,  a  point  of  time  from  which  subsequent  or 
preceding  years  may  be  counted.  The  Greeks  had 
no  common  oera  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  Athenians  reckoned  their  years  by  the  name 
of  the  chief  archon  of  each  year,  whence  he  was 
called  apxoiv  cffwvu/zoc  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  by  one 
of  the  ephors ;  and  the  Argives  by  the  chief  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  who  held  her  office  for  life.'  The  fol- 
lowing aeras  were  adopted  in  later  times:  1.  The 
aera  of  the  Trojan  war,  B.C.  1184,  which  was  first 
made  use  of  by  Eratosthenes.  2.  The  Ol3niipiac 
aera,  which  began  B.C.  776,  and  was  first  made  use 
of  by  Timaeusof  Sicily,  and  was  adopted  by  Polyb- 
ius,  Diodorus,  Dionysi  is  of  Halicamassus,  and  Pau- 
sanias.  (^Vid.  Olymp-.ad.)  3.  The  Philippic  or  Alex- 
andrian oera,  which  began  B.C.  323.  4.  The  aera 
of  the  SeleucidoB,  which  began  in  the  autumn  of 
B.C.  312.  5.  The  aeras  of  Antioch,  of  which  there 
were  three,  but  the  one  in  most  common  use  began 
in  November,  B.C.  49. 

The  Romans  reckoned  their  years  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  (ab  urbe  condita)  in  the  time 
cf  Augustus  and  subsequently,  but  in  earlier  times 
the  years  were  reckoned  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls. We  also  find  traces  of  an  aBra  from  the 
banishment  of  the  kings,  and  of  another  from  the 
taking  of  the  city  b^  the  Gauls.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  is  ^ven  differently  by  different 
authors.  That  which  is  most  commonly  followed 
is  the  one  given  by  Varro,  which  corresponds  to 
B.C.  753."  It  must  be  observed  that  753  A.U.C.  is 
the  first  year  before,  and  754  A.U.C.  the  first  year 
after  the  Christian  aera.  To  find  out  the  year  B.C. 
corresponding  to  the  year  A.U.C,  subtract  the  year 
A.U.C.  from  754;  thus,  605  A.U.C.=149  B.C.  To 
find  out  the  year  A.D.  corresponding  to  the  year 
A.U.C,  subtract  753  from  the  year  A.U.C;  thus, 
767  A.U.C.=14  A.D. 

-^RA'RII,  those  citizens  of  Rome  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  peifect  franchise;  i.  e.,  those  who  cor- 
responded to  the  IsoUks  and  Atimi  at  Athens.  The 
name  is  a  regular  adjective  formed  fix)m  <a  (bronze), 
3,nd  its  application  to  this  particular  class  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that,  as  the  aerarii  were  protected 
by  the  state  without  being  bound  to  military  ser- 
vice, they  naturally  had  to  pay  the  iss  milUare, 
which  was  thus  originallv  a  charge  on  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sums  forlicnights'  horses  were  levied 
JQ  the  estates  of  rich  widows  and  orphans."  {Vid. 
jEs  HoRDEARiuM.)  Thc  pcrsous  who  constituted 
this  class  were  either  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
which  had  a  relation  of  isopolity  with  Rome  (the 
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inquikiK)^  or  clients  and  the  desci  ndants  of  fre&i 
men.  The  decemvirs  enrolled  in  the  tribes  all  wLf 
were  serarians  at  that  time:'  and  when  the  tribes 
comprised  the  whole  nation,  the  degradation  of  a 
citizen  to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  (which  was  called 
aranumfcuxre  i*  referre  aliquem  m  ararios;'  or  i» 
Udndas  Caritum  referri  juber^)  might  be  practised 
in  the  case  of  a  patrician  as  well  as  of  a  plebeian. 
Hence  serarius  came  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  corrupt 
judices  who  tried  Clodius,  says,*  Maculosi  senalares, 
nudi  equUes^  tribuni  non  tarn  araiij  quam^  id  appellant 
tur^  (trarii.  He  is  alluding  to  the  Aurelian  law. 
which  settled  that  the  judices  should  be  selected 
from  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  tribuni  asra* 
rii.  These  trUmni  ararii^  who  constituted  an  ordei 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  were,  in  fact, 
the  representatives  of  the  most  respectable  plebei- 
ans, were  originally  heads  of  tribes,  who  acted  as 
general  inspectors  and  collectors  of  the  (bs  miiitare 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops.*  In  the  same  way 
the  publicani,  or  farmers  of  the  taxes,  constituted  a 
numerous  class  of  the  equestrian  order, 

iERA'RIUM,  thc  public  treasury  at  Rome.  After 
the  banishment  of  the  kings,  the  temple  of  Saturn 
was  used  as  the  place  for  keeping  the  public  treas- 
ure, and  it  continued  to  be  so  till  the  later  times  of 
the  ernpire.''  Besides  the  public  money,  the  stand- 
ards of  the  legions  were  kept  in  the  serarium  ;•  and 
also  all  decrees  of  the  senate  were  entered  there,  in 
books  kept  for  the  purpose.* 

The  Eerarium  was  divided  intc  two  parts:  the 
common  treasury,  in  which  were  deposited  the  regu- 
lar taxes,  and  which  were  made  use  of  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  state ;  and  the  sacred 
treasury  (an-arivm  sanctum^  sanctivs^^),  which  wa? 
never  touched  except  in  cases  of  extreme  peril. 
The  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  every  s^avc  whc 
was  enfranchised,"  and  some  part  of  the  p:«nder  of 
conquered  nations,  were  deposited  in  the  sacred 
treasurv."  Augustus  established  a  separate  a^as- 
ury  unier  the  name  of  csrarium  mUitarey  to  provide 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army,  and  he  impo- 
sed several  new  taxes  for  that  purpose." 

The  {srarium,  the  public  treasury,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  JiscvSt  the  treasury  of  the  eraper- 
ors.»*    (Ffr/.  FiscuB.) 

The  charge  of  the  treasury  was  originally  in- 
trusted to  the  qusstors  and  their  assistants,  the 
tribuni  aerarii ;  but  in  B.C.  49,  when  no  qusestors 
were  elected,  it  was  transferred  to  the  aiailes,  in 
whose  care  it  appears  to  have  been  till  B.C.  28, 
when  Augustus  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who 
had  been  praetors."  Claudius  restored  it  to  thc 
quaestors;"  but  Nero  made  a  fresh  change,  and 
committed  it  to  those  who  had  been  prsetors,  and 
whom  he  called  vrafecti  araTii}''  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  the  cnarge  of  the  treasury  appears  to 
have  been  again  in  the  hands  of  the  praetore ;"  bui 
in  the  lime  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again 
intrusted  to  the  praefects,  who  appear  to  have  h&A 
their  office  for  two  years." 

♦^RU'GO  (tof).  Verdigris.  "Among  the  an- 
cients, as  it  still  is,  verdigris  was  a  common  green 
pigment;  and  Dioscorides**  and  Pliny"  specify  sev- 
eral varieties  of  native  <rrugOy  or  idf,  classing  with 
it,  in  this  case,  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
green  carbonate,  instead  of  acetate  of  coppc; ;  as, 
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lor  example,  '  the  efllorescence  upon  stones  which 
contained  copper,'  and  what  was  *  scraped  from 
the  stone  out  of  which  copper  was  melted/  Vari- 
OQS  modes  of  making  verdigris  are  described  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  which  agree 
in  principle,  and  some  of  them  even  as  to  their  de- 
tails, wim  the  processes  now  employed.  Among 
the  various  adultei-ations  of  it.  that  which  was  made 
•ith  the  snlphate  of  iron  (alramcrUvm  sutorium) 
was,  as  we  leam  from  Pliny,  the  one  best  calcula- 
ted to  deceive ;  and  the  mode  of  detecting  it,  sug- 
gested by  him,  deserves  notice.  It  was  to  nb  the 
ooonteileit  aerugo  on  papvrus  steeped  with  the  gall- 
Dot,  which  immediately  tiereon  turned  black.*'* 

^RUSCATO'RES  were  vagrants  who  obtained 
their  living  by  fortime-telling  and  begging.*  They 
were caUed  by  the  Greeks  uyvprai.  ( Vid,  AGURTAI. ) 
Pestus  explains  aruscare  by  tera  undique  colligere. 

iES  Cr<2^<^r)>  A  composition  of  metals,  in  which 
copper  is  the  predominant  ingredient.  Its  etymology 
is  not  known.  The  Italians  and  French  oflen  use 
the  words  rame  and  ott&ne,  and  airain,  to  translate 
the  word  aes;  but,  like  the  English  term  brass, 
vhich  is  also  employed  in  a  general  way  to  express 
the  same  composiaon,  all  are  incorrect,  and  are 
calculated  to  mislead.  Brass,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  our  own  language,  is  a  combination  ofccjtper  and 
zinc,  while  aU  the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
formed  of  the  material  called  aes,  arc  found  upon 
analysis  to  contain  no  zinc :  but,  with  vary  limited 
exceptions,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  copper  and 
tiM.  To  this  mixture  tne  term  bronze  is  now  cxclu- 
5i7ely  applied  by  artisr<«  and  founders ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that,  being  now  generally  received,  it  should 
always  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
.■^ion,  and  to  distinguish  at  once  between  the  two 
compositions.  The  word  bronze  is  of  Italian  or- 
igin, and  of  comparatively  modem  date,  and  de- 
rived in  all  probability  from  the  hrovm  coloui 
(Htno)  which  the  artists  of  the  period  of  the  rcviv^ 
(as  it  is  called)  of  the  Arts,  and  those  who  followed 
them,  gave  their  metal  works ;  various  fine  speci- 
mens of  such  productions  of  the  dnmie-cento  age  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Florence  and  in 
other  collections ;  and  when  the  surface  of  the  cast 
has  not  been  injured  by  accident  or  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  the  rich  brown  tint  ori^.'inally  imparted 
to  them  is  as  periTect  as  when  it  y:as  first  produced. 
The  natural  colour  of  bronze,  when  first  cast,  is  a 
reddish  brown ;  the  different  tinis  which  are  seen 
on  worics  of  sculpture  of  this  clars  being  almost  al- 
ways given  by  artificial  means :  that  which  modem 
taste  prefers,  and  which  is  no'v  usually  seen  on 
bronze  works,  namely,  a  bright  bluish  ^reen,  may, 
however,  be  considered  natraral  to  it,  as  it  is  simply 
ihc  efiect  of  oxidation,  from  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere.  Sometimes  the  operations 
of  time  and  weatner  are  anticipated  by  the  skilful 
applicatica  oC  an  acid  over  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
The  firesJ  bronzes  of  antiquity  are  remarkable  for 
>be  colour  of  tlus  paJLvna^  as 'it  is  called  by  anti- 
qoarics. 

The  airplojment  of  aes  (bronze)  was  very  general 
amcng  the  ancients ;  money,  vases,  and  utensils  of 
lU  sorts,  whether  for  domestic  or  sacrificial  pur- 
poses, ornaments,  arms  offensive  and  defensive,  fur- 
litare,  tablets  for  inscriptions,  musical  instraments, 
and,  indeed,  every  object  to  which  it  could  be  ap- 
plied, being  made  of  it.  The  proportions  in  which 
the  component  parts  were  mixed  seem  to  have 
Lem  much  studied ;  and  the  peculiarities  and  ex- 
cellence of  ^he  different  sorts  ot  bronze  were  marked 
hy  distinctive  names,  as  the  aes  Corinthiacura,  aes 
Dehacmn,  aes  £gineticum,  aes  Hepati'zon,  and 
others ;  bm  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  we 
know  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  titles,  except  that 


I.  (Theopknat.,  vtpi  AtO.,  c.  102.— Vitrur.,  vii.,  12.— Mooro'a 
Am.  Mineralof 7,  pi  04,  Mq.)— ft.  (Oell.,  xir.,  1 ;  ix.,  2.— S«n 
4i  Ckm.,  ii..  A.)  ^ 


we  collect  from  some  of  the  writers  of  antiqiiityi 
that,  with  the  view  of  producing  effecls  of  colour  ot 
variety  of  texture,  the  artists  sometimes  mixed 
small  proportions  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  even 
iron,  in  the  composition  of  their  bronze. 

No  ancient  works  in  brass,  properly  so  called, 
have  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  nas  been  af- 
firmed that  zinc  was  found  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword  ;*  but  it  appeared  in  so  extremely 
small  a  quantity,  that  it  hardly  deserved  notice ;  if 
it  was  indeed  present,  it  may  rather  be  attributea 
to  some  accident  of  nature  than  to  design.  Foi 
farther  particulars  on  the  composition  of  bronze, 
and  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in  different  pro- 
cesses of  metal-working,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  bronze. 

JES  (money,  nummi  aMnd  or  eerii).  Since  the 
most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the  old  Italian 
states  were  made  of  aes,  this  name  was  given  to 
money  in  general,  so  that  Ulpian  says,  Etiam  aure- 
OS  nummos  <ss  didmus^  For  the  same  reason  we 
have  ces  aiienum,  meaning  debt,  and  ecra  in  the 
plural,  pay  to  the  soldiers.'  The  Romans  had  no 
other  coinage  except  bronze  or  copper  (as)  till 
A.U.C.  485  (B.C.  269),  five  years  before  tiie  first 
Punic  war,  when  silver  was  first  coined ;  gold  was 
not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  afler  silver.*  For 
this  rea^ron,  Argeniinus,  in  the  Italian  mythology, 
was  made  the  son  cf  jEsculanus.* 

The  earliest  copT)er  coins  were  cast,  not  struck 
In  the  collection  oX  coins  at  the  British  Museum 
there  are  four  ases  joined  together,  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  rsculd,  in  -yhich  many  were  cast  at 
once.  In  most  ases  the  edge  shows  where  they 
were  severed  from  each  other.  The  first  coinage 
of  aes  is  uJ^nahy  attributed  to  Ssrvius  TuUius,  who 
is  said  to  have  stamped  the  money  with  the  image 
of  cattle  (pecus).  wnence  it  was  called  pccunia* 
According  to  some  accounts,  it  was  coined  from 
ihe  commencement  of  the  city ;'  and  according  to 
others,  the  first  coinage  was  attributed  to  Janus  or 
Saturn.*  We  know  that  the  old  Italian  states 
possessed  a  bronze  or  copper  coinage  from  tiio 
earliest  times. 

The  first  coinage  was  the  as  {vid.  As),  which  orig- 
inally was  a  pound  weight;  but  as,  in  course  of  time, 
the  weight  of  the  as  was  reduced  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  in  the  other  Italian  states,  and  this  reduction 
in  weight  was  not  uniform  in  the  different  states,  it 
became  usual  in  all  bargains  to  pay  the  ases  accord- 
ing to  their  weight,  and  not  according  to  their  nomi- 
nal value.  The  as  grave*  was  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  the  old  heavy  coins  as  distinguished 
from  the  lighter  modem ;  but,  as  Niebuhr*®  has  re- 
marked, it  signified  any  number  of  copper  coins 
reckoned  according  to  the  old  style,  by  weight. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  state  to 
suppress  the  circulation  of  the  old  copper  coins, 
since  in  all  bargains  the  ases  were  not  reckoned  by 
tale,  but  by  weight.  The  weight  thus  supplied  a 
common  measure  for  the  national  money,  and  foi 
that  of  the  different  states  of  Italy;  and,  according- 
ly, a  hundred  pounds,  whether  of  the  old  or  modern 
money,  were  of  the  same  value.  The  name  of  bbs 
grave  was  also  applied  to  the  uncoined  metal." 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  right  of  coining 
silver  and  gold  belonged  only  to  the  emperors ;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  led  to  the  aeranum,  which 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 

Bronze  or  copper  (xahcoc)  was  very  little  used 
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by  the  Greeks  i  jr  money  in  early  time s.  Silver  was 
ori8:inally  the  universal  currency,  and  copper  ap- 
pears to'  have  been  seldom  corned  till  aiter  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  Athens  a  copper 
coinage  was  issued  as  early  as  B.C.  406,  in  the 
archonship  of  Calliasj*  but  it  was  soon  afterward 
called  in,  and  the  silver  currency  restored.*  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  copper  coin  call- 
ed ;taAxotf  was  in  circulation  in  Athens  still  earlier. 
The  smallest  silver  coin  at  Athens  was  the  quarter 
obol,  and  the  x<^^i^<'^c  was  the  half  of  that,  or  the 
,  eighth  of  an  obol.    The  copper  coinage  issued  in 

•  the  archonship  of  Callias  probably  consisted  of 
larger  pieces  of  money,  and  not  merely  of  the  xa^- 
Kovct  which  appears  to  have  been  used  previously 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  coining  silver  in  such 
minute  pieces.  The  ;ta?.«oi/c  in  later  times  was  di- 
vided into  kptay  of  which,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v. 
TuXavTov  and  '06oA6f ),  it  contained  seven.  There 
uras  another  copper  coin  current  in  Greece,  called 
7v/i6oh)v,  of  which  the  value  is  not  known.  JPollux' 
Uso  mentions  K6X?,v6og  as  a  copper  coin  of  an  early 
ige ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hussey  has  remarked,  this  may 
/lavc  been  a  common  name  for  small  money;  since 
t6?iXv6oc  signified  generally  "  changing  money,"  and 
coK}.v6iaT^C  **a  money-changer."  In  later  times, 
the  obol  was  coined  of  copper  as  well  as  silver.  As 
wrlv  as  B.C.  185,  we  find  talents  paid  in  copper  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.* 

iES  CIUCUMFORA'NEUM,  money  borrowed 
Tom  the  Roman  bankers  (argeTUarii),  who  had 
thops  in  porticos  round  the  forum.' 

Ms  EaUES'TRE,  the  sum  of  money  given  by 
<he  Roman  state  for  the  purchase  of  the  Imi^t's 
4iorse  (ea  pecuniae  qua  equus  emendus  erat*)  This 
sum,  according  to  Livy,'  amounted  to  10,Ci:)  ases. 

MS  HORDEA'RIUM,  or  HORDIAIULM, 
the  sum  of  mooey  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  a 
knight's  horse;  In  other  words,  a  knight's  pay.' 
This  sum,  which  amounted  to  2000  ases  for  each 
horse,  was  chargi  d  upon  the  rich  widows  and  or- 
ohans,  on  the  principle  that,  in  a  military  state,  the 
women  and  childivn  ought  to  contribute  largely  for 
liiose  who  fought  i'\  behalf  of  them  and  the  com- 
monwealth." The  toights  had  a  right  to  distrain 
for  this  money,  if  it  ras  not  paid,  in  tne  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  the  rtght  to  distrain  for  the  <Z3  eques- 
tre,  and  the  soldiers  ftr  the  as  miUtare}^  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Niebuhy-,"  that  a  knight's  monthly  pay, 
if  his  yearly  pension,  of  2000  ases  be  dividea  by 
twelve,  does  not  come  jo  anything  like  an  even  sum ; 
but  that,  if  we  have  rei ourse  to  a  year  of  ten  months, 
which  was  used  in  all  calculations  of  payments  at 
Rome  in  very  remote  tiw>es,  a  knight's  monthly  pay 
will  be  200  ases,  which  was  just  double  the  pay  of  a 
foot  soldier. 

MS  MILITA'RE.    CVid.  .£rarii.) 

^S  MANUA'RIUM  was  the  money  won  in 
playing  with  dice,  manibus  colkcium.  Manus  was 
the  throw  in  the  game.    All  who  threw  certain 

•  umbers  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of  mon- 
ey; and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  hiehest 
throw)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  callea  the 
tfs  manuarium.^* 

MS  UXO'RIUM.    (FiV/.  Marriage.) 

♦iESC'ULUS,  a  species  of  tree  conunonly  rank- 

nd  in  the  family  of  oaks.    Martvn"  is  inclined  to 

raake  it  the  same  with  what  is  called,  in  some  parts 

of  England,  the  bay-oak,  and  corresponds  to  the 
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Qiierctu  UUtfolia  mas,  qua  hrevi  pf/Hcub  a^  %8  dB- 
scribed  by  Bauhin.  Fee,  however,^  CGndemos  thit 
opinion,  on  the  ground  that  Virgil,  in  the  passage 
on  which  Martyn  is  conmienting,  places  the  ^tcuSti 
and  Qiiercus  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  distinct 
kinds  of  trees.  Martyn  therefore  is  wroag,  aceoid- 
ing  to  this  writer,  in  making  the  JEsctUus  identical 
with  the  Quercus  UUifoHa  of  Bauhin,  since  this  last 
is  only  a  variety  of,  and  very  little  distinct  fiom,  the 
Quercus  arbor.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  ascvlus  of 
Virgil  was  the  same  with  that  of  Pliny,'  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  determining  its  botani- 
cal character;  for  the  eBsctdus  of  Pliny  is  well  known 
being  the  ^jyyof  of  Theophrastos,*  or  our  Querau 
JEscukis.  Pliny's  Fagus  is  our  beech,  and  not  an 
oak ;  and  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the 
tree  shows  this  very  clearly.  On  the  other  hand, 
Theophrastus  ranks  his  ^1776^  among  oaks.  Pliny 
thus  places  his  a:sculus  between  the  quercus^  the 
robuTy  the  iter,  and  the  suber,  Everj'thing  then 
agrees;  and,  besides,  the  etymology  of  asaUus  from 
esca  ("food"),  like  that  of  ^yoc  from  ^70  ("to 
eat"),  is  not  unreasonable.  But  the  asculus  of  Pliny 
does  not  correspond  to  the  caculus  of  Virgil.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  smallest  kinds  of  oak,  whereas 
the  latter  is  described  by  the  poet  as  "  maxima"  and 
in  figurative  language  as  touching  the  skies  with  its 
top,  and  reaching  to  Tartarus  with  its  roots.  Pliny, 
too,  considers  the  asculus  as  rare  in  Italy,  whereas 
Horace  speaks  of  ^nide  g^roves  of  the  ccscubis  in 
Daunia.  This  poet,  therefore,  like  Viigil,  takes  the 
term  asculus  in  a  different  sense  from  the  naturalist. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  question  from  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  it  is  thus  left,  some  botanists  have 
imagined  that  Viiigil  means  the  chestnut,  a  bold  but 
not  ven'  reasonable  idea, 
iESTIMA'TIO  LITIS.  (Vid.  Judkx.J 
iESYMNE'TES.  (Ftrf.  AISUMNE'TES.^ 
'♦AfeTITES  (acr/rjyc),  the  Eagle-stone.  It  is  the 
san:e  with  the  v  tuv  tLktuv  of  Theophrastup,  or  the 
Prolific  stone,  of  which  the  ancients  give  such  won 
deri'ul  accounts,  making  it  famous  for  assisting  in 
delivery,  preventing  abortions,  and  discovering 
thieves  I  Pliny*  says  of  it,  "  Est  autan  lapis  isU 
pragnans  itUus;  quum  quatias,  alio  velui  in  uiete 
tonante ;"  and  Dioscorides*  remarks,  asrlrn^  XiBoc 
cjf  hipov  eyKVfiuv  Tiidov  vndpxuv.  Sir  John  Hill* 
says,  that  custom  has  given  the  name  of  Aetites  tc 
every  stone  having  a  loose  nucleus  in  il.  Cleave- 
land  observes,  that  the  ancients  gave  it  the  name  of 
Eagle-stone  (dcrdf,  "an  eagle"),  from  an  opinion 
that  this  bird  transports  ihem  to  its  nest  to  facilitate 
the  laying  of  its  eggs.  It  is  an  argillaceous  oxydc 
of  iron.^ 

*A'ETOS  ((if rof).  I.  The  Eagle.  {Vid.  Aqcilk.) 
II.  A  species  of  Ray  fish,  called  by  Pliny  Aquila, 
and  now  kno\i7i  as  the  Baja  Aquila^  L.  Oppiait 
enumerates  it  among  the  viviparous  fishes.* 

AFFFNES,  AFFl'NITAS,  or  ADFI'NES,  ^  D- 
FI'NITAS  Affines  are  the  cognati  of  huiband 
and  "n-ife;  and  the  relationship  called  aifmitTj  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage.  Thf  r^  arr 
no  'degrees  of  affiniias  corresponding  to  the sa  of 
cognatio,  though  there  are  terms  to  express  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  affinitas.  The  father  ot  a  husband  is. 
the  socer  of  the  husband's  wife,  and  the  fat];cr  of  a 
wife  is  the  socer  of  the  wife's  husband ;  the  tena 
socrus  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  respect  to 
the  husband's  and  wife's  mothers.  A  son'&  wife  is 
nurus  or  daughter-in-law  to  the  son's  parents;  a 
wife's  husband  is  gener  or  son-in-law  to  the  wife's: 
parents. 
Thus  the  avus,  avia ;  pater,  mater ;  of  the  wife 
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become  by  the  marriage  respectively  the  socer  mag- 
UBS»  proso:ras,  or  socrus  magna— socer,  socrus — 
cf  tiie  husband,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them 
seyeially  progener  and  gener.  In  like  manner,  the 
correspoauing  ancestors  of  the  husband  respectively 
tssnme  the  same  names  with  respect  to  the  son'is 
vilb,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  pronurus 
and  nurus.  The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband  or 
vile  bom  of  a  prior  marriage  are  called  i)rivignus 
and  privigna  with  respect  to  their  stepfather  or 
stepmother  i  and,  with  respect  to  such  children,  the 
step&ther  and  stepmother  are  severally  called 
Titzicus  and  noverca.  The  husband's  brother  be^ 
comes  levir  with  respect  to  the  wife,  and  his  sister 
becomes  glos  (the  Greek  yuAuf).  Marriage  was 
onlawful  among  persons  whp  had  become  such 
affines  as  above  mentioned,  if  person  who  had  sus- 
tained such  a  capitis  diminutio  as  to  lose  both  his 
freedom  and  the  civitas,  lost  also  all  his  affines.^ 

♦AGALL'OCHON  {ayu?24)xov\ihe  Lignum  Aloesj 
or  Aloex^tm  AgaUochum,  Lour.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  conunentators  on  Mesne,  of  Celsius, 
Bergius,  Matthiolus,  Lamarck  and  Sprengel.  Avi- 
cenna  and  Abu'  1  Fadli  describe  several  species,  or, 
more  properly,  varieties  of  it.' 

AFA'MIOT  rPA*H  (ttya^/o«  )/)a^^).  (KiVi.  Mar- 
aiAGcJ 

♦AGAR'IKON  {uyapiKOv),  the  Boletus  igniarius, 
called  in  English  Ttnvckwood  or  Spunky  a  fungous 
excrescence,  which  grows  on  the  trunk  of  the  oak 
and  other  trees.  Dioscorides,  Paulus  ^gineta,  and 
other  writers  on  Toxicology,  make  mention  of  a 
black  or  poisonous  Agaric,  which  may  be  decided 
to  have  been  the  Agaricus  Muscarius,  Dr.  Christi- 
son  confirms  the  ancient  statements  of  its  poisonous 
oamre.' 

AGA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it  was 
10  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  word  is  also  used 
for  a  driver  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  perform  the  lowest 
SKnial  duties.* 

♦AGASS'EUS  (aya(T<ToJf),  a  species  of  dog  de- 
scribed by  Oppian.*  It  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
been  cither  the  Harrier  or  the  Beagle.  Pennant  is 
in  lavoar  of  the  latter.* 

AGATHOER'GOI  \uyaBoepyol).  Tn  time  of  war 
Ibe  kings  of  Sparta  had  a  body-guard  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  noblest  of  the  Spartan  youths  {ji-Kirelq),  of< 
whom  the  five  eldest  retired  every  year,  and  were 
employed  for  one  year,  under  the  name  of  ayadoep- 
/w,  in  missions  to  foreiga  states.^  It*  has  been 
maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  uyaOoepyoi  did 
not  attain  that  rank  merely  by  seniority,  but  were 
selected  from  the  iinrel^  by  the  ephors  without  refer- 
••nce  to  age.* 

AG'ELE  {uyiXr/X  an  assembly  of  young  men  in 
Crete,  who  lived  together  from  their  eighteenth  year 
tin  the  time  of  their  marriage.  An  dyi?.Ti  consisted 
of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  citizens,  who  were 
usually  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  father  of  the 
youth  who  had  been  the  means  of  collecting  the 
'ayO.fl.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person,  called  uyeku- 
Tff^,  to  superintend  the  military  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises of  the  youths  (who  were  called  ayeTMOTot)^ 
U)  accompany  them  to  the  chase,  and  to  punish  them 
when  disobedient.  He  was  accountable,  however, 
to  the  state,  which  supported  the  dyi'Xai  at  the  pub- 
lie  expense.  All  the  members  of  an  u/eA^  were 
obliged  to  marry  at  the  same  time.*  In  Sparta  the 
foaths  entered  the  dyiXai,  usually  called  ^ovai,  at 
^  end  of  their  seventh  year. 

AGE^A  {dynna  from  dyu),  the  name  of  a  chosen 
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body  of  troops  in  the  Macedonian  army,  which  ftstb 
ally  consisted  of  horsemen.  The  agema  seecs  to 
have  varied  in  number ;  sometimes  it  consistei  of 
150  men,  at  other  times  of  300,  and  in  later  times  «< 
contained  as  many  as  1000  or  2000  men.^ 

♦AGE'RATON  {dyvparov),  a  plant,  which  Matthi 
olus  and  Adams  make  to  have  been  the  Achillea 
ageraium,  Dodonseus  and  Sprengel,  hrwever,  arf 
undecided  about  it.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  Eur- 
patorium  of  the  translator  of  Mesne.' 

AFECPTIOT   Al'KH    {dyeijpyiov   Aikti),   an  ao 
tion  which  might  be  brought  in  the  Atlienian  courti 
by  a  landlord  against  the  fanner  who  had  injured 
his  land  by  neglect,  or  an  improper  mode  of  culti' 
vation.' 
AGER  ARCIFI'NIUS.    (Vid.  Agrimensores.) 
AGERDECUMA'NUS.  (Firf. Agrarije Leges.') 
AGER  LIMITA'TUS.    {Vid,  Agrimensores.) 
AGER  PUB'LICUS.    (  Vid.  Agrarije  Leges.) 
AGER  RELIGIO'SUS.  (Vid.  Agrarije  Leges.) 
AGERSACER.    (  Firf.  Agrarije  Leges.) 
AGER  SANCTUS  {refievog).    Tifievoc  originally 
signified  a  piece  of  ground,  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  some  particular  chief  or  hero.*    In  the  Ho- 
meric times,  the  kings  of  the  Greek  states  seem  to 
have  been  principally  supported  by  the  produce  of 
these  demesnes.  The  word  was  afterward  applied  to 
land  dedicated  to  a  divinity.  In  Attica,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  sacred 
lands  (re/iivi7),  which  were  let  out  by  the  state  to 
farm;  and  the  income  arising  from  them  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  the  temples  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship.* 

According  to  Dionysius,*  land  was  set  apart  at 
Rome  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  temples.  The  property  belonging  to  the 
temples  increased  considerably  in  later  times,  es- 
pecially under  the  emperors.^ 

Lands  dedicated  to  the  gods  were  also  caliea 
Agri  consccrati.  Houses,  also,  were  consecrated ;  aB, 
for  instance,  Cicero's,  by  Clodius.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  Lex  Papiria,  no  land  or  houses  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  without  the  consent  of  the  plebs." 
The  time  when  this  law  was  passed  is  uncertain; 
but  it  was  probably  brought  forward  about  B.C.  306, 
if  Livy'  alludes  to  the  same  law. 
A  "ER  VECTIGA'LIS.  (Firf.  Agrarije  Leges.) 
AG/:T0R1A  {aynropia).  {Vid.  CARNEIA.) 
AGGER  (x^fia)f  from  ad  and  gero,  was  used  in 
general  for  a  heap  or  mound  of  any  kind.  It  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  a  mound,  usually  com- 
posed of  earth,  which  was  raised  round  a  besieged 
town,  and  was  gradually  increased  in  breadth  and 
height  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls."  At 
the  siege  of  Avaricum,  Ciesar  raised  in  25  days  an 
agger  330  feet  broad  and  80  feet  high."  The  aggei 
was  sometimes  made  not  only  of  earth,  but  of  wood, 
hurdles,  &c. ;  whence  we  read  of  the  agger  being 
set  on  fire.^*  The  at?ger  was  also  applied  to  the 
earthen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  encampment, 
composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (fossd)^ 
which  was  usually  9  feet  broad  and  7  feet  deep;  but 
if  any  attack  was  apprehended,  the  depth  was  in- 
creased to  12  feet,  and  the  breadth  to  13  leet.  Sharp 
stakes,  &c.,  were  usually  fixed  upon  the  agger, 
which  was  then  called  vallum.  When  both  words 
are  used  (as  in  Caesar,  airgcr  ac  railuvi^*),  the  agger 
means  the  mound  of  eart^,  and  the  vallum  the  sharp 
stakes,  &c.,  which  were  fixed  upon  the  agger. 
AGITATO'RES.    (FtW.  Circus.) 
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AGMEN  (agmen  proprie  dicU/UTf  aim  exercUus  iter 
font,  ab  agetidoy  id  est,  eujido  vocatm^),  the  marching 
aider  of  the  Roman  army.  According  to  Polybius,* 
the  Roman  annies  commonly  marched  in  his  time  in 
the  following  manner :  "  In  the  van  are  usually  pla- 
ced the  extraordinaries  {kmXeKTOty  extraordinarii); 
and  after  these  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  which 
is  followed  by  the  baggage  of  both  these  bodies. 
Neit  10  these  marches  the  first  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions, with  its  baggage  also  behind  it.  The  second 
frgion  follows,  having  behind  it,  likewise,  both  its 
own  baggage  and  the  baggage  of  the  allies,  who  are 
in  tlie  rear ;  for  the  rear  of  all  the  march  is  closed 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  The  cavalry 
marches  sometimes  in  the  rear  of  the  respective 
bodies  to  which  it  belongs,  and  sometimes  on  the 
flanks  of  the  beasts  that  are  loaded  with  the  bag- 
gage, keeping  them  together  in  due  order,  and  cov- 
ering them  from  insult.  When  any  attack  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  upon  the  rear,  the  extraordina- 
ries of  the  allies,  instead  of  leading  the  van,  are 
posted  in  the  rear ;  in  all  the  other  parts  the  dispo- 
sition remains  the  same.  Of  the  two  legions,  and 
the  two  wings  of  the  allies,  those  that  are  on  one 
day  foremost  in  the  march,  on  the  following  day  are 
placed  behind;  that,  by  thus  changing  their  rank 
alternately,  all  the  troops  may  obtain  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  their  turn  oi  arriving  first  at  water  and 
at  forage.  There  is  also  another  disposition  which 
is  used  when  any  immediate  danger  threatens,  and 
the  march  is  made  through  an  open  country.  At 
such  times,  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and  the  triarii 
are  ranged  in  three  parallel  lines,  each  behind  the 
other,  with  the  baggage  of  the  hastati  in  the  front. 
Behind  the  hastati  is  placed  the  baggage  of  the 
pritMpes,  who  are  followed  likewise  by  that  of  the 
tria  :ii ;  so  that  the  baggage  of  the  several  bodies 
is  placed  in  alternate  order.  The  march  being 
4hus  disposed,  the  troops,  as  soon  as  any  attack  is 
m^de,  turning  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  ad- 
Taiiz€  forward  from  the  baggage  towards  that  side 
«lpon  \rhich  the  enemy  appears ;  and  thus,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  and  by  one  single  movement,  the 
whole  army  is  forme'd  at  once  in  order  of  battle, 
except  only  that  the  hastati  are  perhaps  obliged  to 
make  an  evolution  j  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  also, 
with  all  those  that  attend  upon  the  baggage,  being 
now  thrown  into  the  rear  of  all  the  troops,  are  cov- 
ered by  them  from  danger."— (Hampton's  transla- 
tion.) An  account  of  the  marching  order  of  a  Ro- 
man army  is  also  given  by  Csesar,*  Josephus,*  and 
Vegetius.* 

The  form  of  the  anny  on  march  differed,  how- 
ever, according  to  circumstances,  and  the  nature  ot 
the  ground.  An  a^men  jnlatum  was  an  army  in 
close  array,  quod  sine  jumerUis  incedit,  s^d  inter  se 
deTisiim  est,  qm  fadlius  per  imqwiora  loca  transmitta- 
hir,*  The  agmen  qundratum  was  the  army  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  baggage  in  the 
miaaie,' 

The  form  of  the  Grecian  army  on  march  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon  is  described  in  the  AnaMsis* 
It  appcaK  that,  during  a  march  in  the  daytime,  ei- 
ther the  cavalrv  or  the  heavy-armed,  or  the  tar- 
geteers,  marched  in  the  van,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground ;  but  that  in  the  nighttime  the 
slowest  troops  alwavs  marched  first,  by  which  plan 
t'le  armv  was  less  likely  to  be  separated,  ana  the 
s  Udiers  had  fewer  opportunities  of  leaving  the  ranks 
« ithout  discovery. 

AGNA'TL    (Vid.  CoGKATi.) 

AGNOOIfEN.    (f^rf.  Cognomen.) 

♦AGNUS  (dyvof).    All  are  agreed,  as  Schneider 


1.  (Udar.,  tL,  !.)-«.  (vi.,  40.)-3.  (BeU.  Gall.,  ii.,  17, 19.)- 
4.  ^BdL  ZyuCVL,  «,  «  2.)-^.  (Hi.,  6.)-e.  (Serv.  m  Virg., 
Jfk,  xii..  ISl.— Compare  Viix-,  -fin.,  Ii.,  450  ;  t.,  ?  fl.)— 7. 
(t4».,  OTl ,  87 ;  zxxiz.,  30.— llirt..  Bell,  Gall.,  viii.,  8.-  nbnll., 


remarks,  that  this  is  the  Vii^  atmu  caitus,  l*  m 
Chaste-tree.  Galen  makes  it  to  he  the  same  as  the 
Avyoc.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  Odyssey  of  Ho 
mer,^  and  also  in  the  Iliad,*  and  may  there  mean 
any  flexible  twig.* 

AGONA'LIA,  AGCNIA,*  or  AGO'NIUM,' 
a  Roman  festival,  instituted  by  Numa  Pompiliiia 
in  honour  of  Janus ,•  and  celebrated  on  the  9th  ol" 
January,  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  lOih  of  Decem- 
ber. The  morning  of  these  festivals,  or,  at  least, 
the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  December,  was  consid- 
ered a  dies  nefastus.  The  etymology  of  this  name 
was  diflerently  explained  by  the  ancients:  some 
derived  it  from  Agornvs,  a  surname  of  Janus;  some 
from  the  word  agoru?,  because  the  attendant,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sacrifice  the  victim,  could  not  do  so 
till  he  had  asked  the  rex  sacrificulus,  Agone?  and 
others  from  agonia^  because  the  victims  were  for- 
merly called  hy  that  name.'  The  Circus  AgonaUs, 
built' by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  during  the  ago- 
nalia. 

ArCNES  unfi7}Tot  koI  rmpToL  All  causes  in 
the  Athenian  courts  were  distinguished  into  two 
classes :  ayCive^  dTifiTjToi^  suits  not  to  be  assessed^  in 
which  the  fine  or  other  penalty  was  determined  by 
the  laws ;  and  dyQvec  TLfirjToi,  suits  to  be  assessed, 
in  which  the  penalty  had  to  be  fixed  by  the  judges. 
When  the  judges  had  given  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  plaintifl^  they  next  had  to  determine,  provi- 
ded that  the  suit  was  an  uyuv  TifttiToc^  what  fine  or 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  defendant 
[Tradelv  rj  anoriaai)*  The  plaintiflT  generally  men- 
tioned in  the  pleadings  the  punishment  which  he 
considered  the  defendant  deserved  {rifiiiadaL) ;  and 
the  defendant  was  allowed  to  make  a  counter-as- 
sessment {dvrinfiuaOai,  or  VnoTifiuaOai),  and  to  ar- 
gue before  the  judges  why  the  assessment  of  the 
plaintifl*  ought  to  be  changed  or  mitigated.*  In 
certain  causes,  which  were  determined  by  the  laws, 
any  of  the  judges  was  allowed  to  propose  an  addi- 
tional assessment  (rrpoGTi^Tifia) :  the  amount  of 
which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  usually  fixed 
by  the  laws.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  of  theft,  the 
additional  penalty  was  fixed  at  fitre  days*  and 
nights*  imprisonment.  Demosthenes*"  quotes  the 
law :  Acdiodai  d*  kv  ry  noSoKUKif  rbv  noda  nivff' 
Vfiepag  Kal  vvKraq  Icac,  iuv  irpooTifirioy  rj  rfXtala^ 
irpocTtfiaaOai  6e  rbv  ^ovXofievoVf  drav  irepi  rov  ri- 
fiTifiaro^  y.  In  this  passage  we  perceive  the  diflTer- 
ence  between  the  active  npoarifj^Vf  which  is  used 
of  the  assessment  of  the  Kelia^a  (the  court),  and 
the  middle  trpoaTLfiuadaiy  which  means  the  assess- 
ment proposed  by  one  of  the  judges.  In  the  same 
manner,  rt//(iv  is  used  of  the  assessment  made  by 
the  court,  and  TifiUcdai  of  that  proposed  by  the 
plaintiflf*." 

According  to  some  writers,  the  penalty  was  fixed 
in  all  private  causes  by  the  laws,  vith'  the  excep- 
tion of  the  aUiac  ^^kj}  ;**  and  if  not  absolutely,  if 
was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  injury  which  the  de- 
fendant had  received.  Thus,  in  the  action  for  inju- 
ry (^?id6rfQ  61ktj\  if  the  injury  had  been  done  unin- 
tentionally, tlie  single,  and  if  intentionally,  the  dou- 
ble assessment  was  to  be  made."  But,  on  the  othcf 
hand,  all  penalties  which  had  not  the  character  of 
compensation  were  fixed  absolutelv;  as,  lor  in 
stance,  in  the  case  of  libellous  words  {KaKtjyopin)^ 
at  500  drachmas;**  and  in  the  action  for  non-ap* 


I.  (ix.,  427.)— 2.  (ri.,  105.)— 3.  (pioscoT.,  W.,  134— Theo 
ph«wt..  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  721.)— 5.  (Fcst.,  s  t.)— « 
(Macrob.,  Saturn.,  i.,  4.)— 7.  (0\nd,  Fast.,  i.,  319-3.*«,--Fc8t.. 
8.  t.)— 8.  (Plat.,  Apol.  Socr.,  c.  25.— Demosth.  in  Mid.,  p.  523.^ 
—9.  (Plat.,  Apol.  Socr.,  c.  25.)— 10.  (in  Timocr.,  p.  733,)— 11. 
(Demosth.  in  Mid,,  p.  529  ;  in  Timocr.,  p.  720  ;  in  Axistoint.,  L. 
p.  794 ;  in  Theocrit.,  1332.  1343 ;  in  Newr.,  1347.)— 12.  (Har- 
porrat.,  a.  ▼.— Ulpian,  in  Demosth.,  Mid.,  p.  523.)— 19.  CDm 
mrsth.  in  Mid.,  p.  528  >— 14.  (Isocr.  in  I,och.,  p.  398.) 
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AGRARIJB  LEGEiS. 


yearanee  of  a  witness  {?.HvofiapTvpiov  dUij),  at  1000 
dnchxna;*.^ 

AGONOTH'ETAI  iuyuvoderat)  were  persons,  in 
the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes  and  ad- 
jadgud  the  prizes  to  the  victors.    Originally,  the 
feisoa  who  instituted  the  contest  and  offered  the 
prize  vras  the  ayuvoOiTTj^^  and  this  continued  to  be 
(he  practice  in  those  games  which  were  instituted 
bf  kbgb  OT  private  persons.    But  in  the  great  pub- 
lic games^  sach  as  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  &c.,  the 
i}Qvo$iTai  were  either  the  representatives  of  dif- 
faneut  states,  as  the  Amphictyons  at  the  Pythian 
gajBies,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in  whose 
couQtrv  the  games  were  celebrated.    During  the 
4oiinsning   times    of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
Deans  were  the  dyuvodirai  in  the  Olympic  games, 
the  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
phictyons in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corinthi- 
ans, Aigives,  and  inhabitants  of  Cleonse  in  the 
Neoieaa  games.     The  dycjvoOirat  were  also  called 
aicvftv^TOif  uyuvdpxai,  dyuvodiKai,  aOXoOzrai,  f>a6- 
6ovxoi  or  6tMov6fioi  (from  the  staff  they  carried 
as  an  emblem  of  authority),  ppaBel^,  ppaCevTal. 

AG 'OR  A  {dyopu)  properly  means  an  assembly  of 
iny  nature,  and  is  usually  employed  by  Homer  for 
ihe  general  assembly  of  the  people.  The  uyopd 
seems  to  have  been  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since  the 
barbarity  and  uncivilized  condition  of  the  Cyclopes 
is  characterized  by  their  wanting  such  an  assem- 
bly.* The  dyapd,  though  usually  convoked  by  the 
*fiDg,  as,  for  instance,  by  Telemachus  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father,*  appears  to  have  been  also 
smnmoned  at  times  by  some  distinguished  chief- 
tain, as,  for  example,  by  Achilles  before  Troy.* 
The  king  occupied  the  most  important  seat  in  these 
assemldies,  and  near  him  sat  the  nobles,  while  the 
people  sat  or  ?tood  in  a  circle  around  them.  The 
power  and  rights  of  the  pteople  in  these  assemblies 
lave  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Plainer, 
Tinmann,  and  more  recently  Nitzsch,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Odyssey,  maintain  that  the  people 
were  allowed  to  speak  and  vote ;  while  fleeren* 
and  MuUer*  think  "  that  the  nobles  were  the  only 
persons  who  proposed  measures,  deliberated,  and 
voted,  and  that  the  people  were  only  present  to  hear 
the  debate,  and  to  express  their  feehng  as  a  body ; 
r -hich  expressions  might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince 
of  a  mild  disposition,"  The  latter  view  of  the 
question  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Odyssey  is  any  one  of  the  people  repre- 
sented as  taking  part  in  the  discussion;  while,  in 
the  niad,  Ulysses  inflicts  personal  chastisement 
opon  Thersites  for  presuming  to  attack  the  nobles 
m  the  uyopu.''  The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  together  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which  is 
called  (knj/Ji^  and  ^ouko^*  and  sometimes  even 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people  was  £KK?.7iaia,  and  among 
the  Dorians  d?ua.  The  term  uyopd  was  confined 
at  Athene  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phylae  and  demi." 
lo  Crete  the  original  name  uyopd  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  popular  assemblies  till  a  late  pe- 
riod.** 

The  name  dyopd  was  early  transferred  from  the 
assemblv  itself  to  the  place  in  which  the  assembly 
was  held ;  and  thus  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  mar- 
kia-place,  where  goods  of  all  descriptions  were 
tesnght  and  sold.    The  expression  dyopd  TrXrj6ov<Taj 


"  full  market,*'  was  used  to  signify  the  time  irum 
morning  to  noon,  that  is,  from  about  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock. 

AGORAN'OMI  {dyopavo/^oi)  were  public  func- 
tionaries in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose  du- 
ties corresfjonded  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the 
Roman  sediles.  At  Athens  their  number  was  ten, 
five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Piraeus,  and  not 
twenty,  as  Meier  erroneously  states,  misled  by  a 
false  reading  in  Harpocration.  They  were  chosen  by 
lot.*  Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  agoranomi  were 
called  h>yi(TTai*  They  corresponded  in  the  prov- 
inces to  the  curaUrres  civitatis  or  reipublices} 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  the  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  regulation  were 
properly  observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  com,  which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  (Ttro^Aa^ef  .♦  They  regulated  the  price  and 
quantity  of  all  things  which  were  brought  into  the 
market,  and  punisned  all  persons  convicted  of 
cheating,  especially  by  false  weights  and  measures. 
They  had,  m  general,  the  power  of  punishing  all 
infraction  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  market,  by  inflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citizens, 
and  personal  chastisement  upon  foreigners  and 
slaves,  for  which  purpose  they  usually  carried  a 
whip.*  They  had  the  care  of  all  the  temples  and 
fountains  in  the  market-place,*  and  received  the 
tax  {^evLKov  riXo^)  which  foreigners  and  aliens 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  pri\'ilege  of  exposing 
their  goods  for  sale  in  the  market.  The  public 
prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their  regulations.' 

AGIIA'NIA  {dypavia\  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Argos,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
PrcBtus,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  madness. 

ArPA*'IOr  rPA*H  {uypaclov  ypadTJ).  The  names 
of  all  persons  at  Athens  who  owed  any  sum  of 
money  to  the  state  {ol  rcj  dvfiooi(p  6^c/Xovref)  were 
registered  by  the  practores  {npaKTopEg)  upon  tablets 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  on 
the  Acropolis  ;•  and  hence  the  expression  of  being 
registered  on  the  Acropolis  {kyytypamiho^  h  'KKpo- 
iToXei)  always  means  indebted  to  the  state.*  If 
the  name  of  an  individual  was  improperly  erased, 
he  WPS  subject  to  the  action  for  non-registration 
(dypai^Lov  ypa<^^\  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetae ;  but  if  an  individual  was  not 
registered,  he  could  only  be  proceeded  against  by 
hiei^iC,  and  was  not  liable  to  the  dypa<^iov  ypaibijP 
Hesychius,  whose  account  has  been  followed  by 
Hemsterhuys  and  Wesseling,  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  dypa(t>lov  ypa<{>^  could 
be  instituted  against  debtors  who  had  not  been  re- 
gistered." 

ArP'A*OI  NO'MOI.     {Vid.  NOMOI.) 

ArP'A*OY  META'AAOT  FPA^H  {dypdtpov  fiETu?,' 
Xov  ypa^^)  was  an  action  brought  before  the  thes- 
mothetae at  Athens,  against  an  individual  who 
worked  a  mine  without  naving  previously  register- 
ed it.  The  state  required  that  all  mines  should  be 
registered,  because  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  their 
produce  was  pavable  to  the  public  treasury." 

AGRA'Rii:' LEGES.  "It  is  not  exactly  true 
that  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius  was  the  earlie*"! 
that  was  so  called :  every  law  by  which  the  coii.- 
monwealth  disposed  of  its  public  land  bore  thai 


1-  (Haffpocrat.,  snb  «>i7r%>ef. — BOckh,  Public  Econ.,  ii.,  p.  97, 
Mi>-Meter,  Att.  Process,  p.  180,  723.)— 2.  (Od.,  «.,  112.)-«. 
lOdU  il.,  d-8.>— 4.  (U.,  i.,  M.)— 5.  (PoUt.  Antiq.,  ^  56.)— «. 
'DgtiaM,  ii^«.>— 7.  (IL,  ii.,  2n,277.)-«.  (D.,  ii.,  S3  ;  vi.,  113 ; 
,ipwT»f  flo»X«ra/.)— 0.  (Od.,  ii.,  20.)— 10.  (D.,  ix.,  11,  33.— 
04-,  tx-,  lis  :  iiyopol  0ov\tf<p6pot.)—ll.  (JEsch.,  c.  Ctes.,  c.  12, 
A.  S7f. — SchfSaurao,  De  Comitiis  Athen.,  p.  ST.—BBcklu  C<n-p. 
Wkhv^  1^  p.  ISS.)— 13.  (Bekker,  Anecdot.  Gr.,  i..  r  £10.) 


1 .  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  c.  29,  p.  735. — ^Aristoph.,  Acharn., 
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Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  118-122,  trans].)- 12.  (DSckli, 
Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii..  p.  478.— Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  354.) 
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Ai\mQ]  as,  t'jr  instance,  that  by  which  the  domain 
.f  the  kings  was  parcelled  out  among  the  common- 
Hlty,  and  those  by  which  colonies  were  planted. 
Kven  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law  whereby  the 
state  exercised  its  ownership  in  removing  the  old 
possessors  from  a  part  of  its  domain,  and  making 
( ~rer  its  right  of  property  therein,  such  a  law  exist- 
ed among  those  of  Servius  Tullius."^ 

The  mstoiy  of  the  enactments  called  agrarian 
laws,  either  in  the  larger  and  more  correct  sense, 
i.  i  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained 
in  this  extract,  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
particular  objects  of  each  agrarian  law  must  be  as- 
certained from  its  provisions.  But  all  these  nu- 
merous enactments  had  reference  to  the  public  land ; 
and  a  great  majority  of  them  were  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  Roman  colonies  in  conquered 
districts,  and  assigning  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
in  such  lands.  The  true  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
these  enactments  can  only  be  understood  when  w^e 
have  formed  a  correct  notion  of  property  in  land,  as 
recognised  by  Roman  law.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtam  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  state,  though,  if  a  complete 
history  of  Rome  could  be  written,  our  conception 
of  the  real  character  of  property  in  land,  as  recog- 
nised by  Roman  law,  would  be  more  enlaiged  and 
more  precise.  But  the  system  of  Roman  law,  as  it 
existed  under  the  emperors,  contained  both  the 
teims  and  the  notions  which  belonged  to  those  early 
ages,  of  which  they  are  the  most  faithful  historical 
monuments.  In  an  inquiry  of  the  present  kind,  we 
may  begin  at  any  point  in  the  nistorical  series 
which  is  definite,  and  we  may  ascend  from  known 
and  intelligible  notions  which  belong  to  a  later  age, 
towards  their  historical  origin,  though  we  may 
never  be  able  to  reach  it. 

Gains,*  who  probably  wrote  under  the  Antonines, 
made  two  chief  divisions  of  Roman  land;  that 
which  was  divini  mri^,  and  that  which  was  humani 
juris.  Land  which  was  divini  juris  was  either 
sacer  or  religiosus.^  Land  which  was  sacer  was 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi ;  land  which  was 
ix^li^osus  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes.  Land  was 
made  sacer  by  a  lex  or  senatus  consultum ;  and,  as 
the  context  shows,  such  land  was  land  which  be- 
longed to  the  state  (^papulus  Romanus).  An  in- 
dividual could  make  a  portion  of  his  own  land 
religiosus  by  the  interment  in  it  of  one  of  his 
1  imily :  but  it  was  the  better  opinion  that  land  in 
the  provinces  could  not  thus  be  made  religiosus; 
and  the  reason  given  is  this,  that  the  owTiership  or 
piv/perty  in  provincial  lands  is  either  in  the  slate 
{jwp.  Rom.^  or  in  the  Caesar,  and  that  individuals 
had  only  ine  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it  {pos- 
<  S.VM  et  usus  frucbis).  Provincial  lands  were  either 
s'ipjfi'iiaria  or  trilmtaria  :  the  stipendiaria  were  in 
those  provinces  which  were  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Roman  state ;  the  tributaria  were  in  those  prov- 
iiices  which  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Caesar.  Land  which  was  humani  juris  was  divi- 
ded into  public  and  private :  the  former  belonged  to 
•he  state,  the  latter  to  individuals. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  legal  form  ob- 
strved  in  making  land  sacer,  that  it  thereby  ceased 
to  be  publicus ;  for  if  it  still  continued  publicus,  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  quality.  Niebuhr* 
has  stated  that  "  all  Roman  land  was  either  the 
pioperty  of  the  stale  (common  land,  domain)  or 
private  property — aiU  publicus  aul  privaius ;"  and 
h3  adds  that  "  the  landied  property  of  the  state  was 
either  consecrated  tc  the  gods  {sacerX  or  allotted  to 
men  to  reap  its  fruits  (profanus,  humani  jurisV^ 
Viebulir  then  refers  to  the  view  of  Gaius,  wno 
makes  'he  latter  the  primary  division ;  but  he  relies 
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on  the  authority  of  Frontinus,  supported  or  li^jr,' 
as  evidence  of  the  correcmess  of  his  uwn  diyisicD 
It  is  obvious,  however,  on  comparing  tvo  passa- 
ges in  Frontinus  {De  Re  Agraria,  xi.,  xiii.),  that 
Niebuhr  has  mistaken  the  meaning  oi  the  writer^ 
who  clearly  iiitends  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  sacreo 
land  was  not  public  land.  Besides,  if  the  meaning 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it  to 
be,  his  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gaius  on  » 
matter  which  specially  belongs  to  the  province  cl 
the  jurist,  and  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimensor. 
The  passage  of  Livy,  also,  certainlv  does  not  prore 
Niebuhr's  assertion.  The  form  of  d.editiGn  in  tivy* 
may  be  easily  explained. 

Though  the  ongin  of  that  kind  of  property  oalled 
public  land  must  be  referred  to  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Roman  state,  it  appears  from  Gaius  that  under 
the  emperors  there  was  still  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was  not  in 
the  individuals  who  possessed  and  enjoyed  it,  but  in 
the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Caesar.  This  posses- 
sion and  enjo3rment  are  distinguished  by  him  fjom 
ownership  (dominium).  The  term posscssio  frequently 
occurs  in  those  jurists  from  whom  the  Digest  was 
compi'ed  ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  it  applies  onl3r  to  private  land,  and  the  ager 
publicus  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever  noticed  by  them. 
Now  this  term  Possessio,  as  used  in  the  Digest, 
means  the  occupation  of  private  land  by  one  who 
has  no  kind  of  right  to  it ;  and  this  possessio  was 
protected  by  the  praetor's  interdict,  even  when  it 
was  without  bona  fides  or  justa  causa :  but  the  term 
Possessio  in  the  Roman  historians — Livy,  for  in- 
stance— signifies  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of 
public  landf ;  and  the  true  notion  of  this,  the  original 
possessio,  contains  the  whole  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  agrarian  laws.  For  this  solution  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  Savigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  possessio,  that  which  has  pri- 
vate  land  for  its  object,  is  demonstrated  by  Savigny 
(the  term  here  used  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  toe 
strong)  to  have  arisen  from  the  first  kind  of  pos- 
sessio :  and  thus  it  might  readily  be  supposed  thai 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessio,  as  applied  to  thp 
occupation  of  private  land,  would  throw  some  light 
on  the  nature  of  that  original  possessio  out  of  which 
it  grew.  In  the  imperial  period,  public  land  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  but 
the  subject  of  possession  in  private  lands  had  /be- 
come a  well-understood  branch  of  Roman  jaw. 
The  remarks  in  the  three  following  paragraphs  are 
from  Savigny's  valuable  work,  Das  Recht  dcs  Be- 
sUzes* 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
state,  ofi^er  publicus  and  agcr  privaius :  in  the  latter 
alone  private  property  existed.  But,  conformably 
to  the  old  constitution',  the  greater  part  of  the  agcr 
publicus  was  pven  over  to  individual  citizens  to 
occupy  and  enjoy;  yet  the  state  had  the  right  of  re- 
suming the  possession  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  legal  form  for  the  protection  of 
the  occupier,  or  possessor  as  he  was  called,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  tiiough  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  actuallj  exist- 
ed. But  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict  which  pro- 
tected  the  possession  of  an  individual  in  private 
land  was  the  form  which  protected  the  possessor 
of  the  public  land,  two  proulems  are  solved  at  the 
same  time :  an  historical  origin  is  discovered  foi 
possession  in  private  land,  and  a  legal  form  for  the 
protection  of  possession  in  public  land. 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clearly  connects  into 
one  consistent  whole  fects  otherwise  incapable  of 
such  connexion,  must  be  considered  rather  ae 
evolving  a  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known  facta 
in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  involving  any 
independent  assumption.  Bat  there  is  historical 
evidence  in  support  of  the  h^-pothcsis. 
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2.  Tbe  vords  passessio,  possessor,  and  posdderc  are 
»hc  technical  terms  used  by  writers  of  very  different 
ages,  to  express  the  occapation  and  the  enjo^ent 
oi  Ihe  pnbJic  lands ;  that  is,  the  notion  of  a  nght  to 
occupy  and  enjoy  public  land  was  in  the  early  ages 
ol  the  Republic  distinguished  from  the  right  ol  prop- 
erty in  it     Nothing  was  so  natural  as  to  apply 
this  notion,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  possession  of 
private  land  as  distinct  from  the  ownership ;  and, 
aecoidiflgly,  the  same  technical  teims  were  applied 
to  the  possession  of  private  land.    Various  applica- 
tions of  the  word  possessio,  with  reference  to  pri- 
rate  land,  appear  in  the  Roman  law,  in  the  bonorum 
possessio  ot  the  praetorian  heres  and  others.    But 
all  the  uses  of  the  word  possessio,  as  applied  to  ager 
prirams,  however  they  may  difl'er  in  other  respects, 
agreed  in  this :  they  denoted  an  actual  exclusive 
right  to  the  enjoyraent  of  a  thing,  without  the  strict 
Roman  (Quiritarian)  ownership. 

3.  The  word  possessio,  which  originally  signified 
the  right  of  the  possessor,  was  in  time  used  to  sig- 
nify ike  object  of  the  right.  Thus  aeer  si^fied 
a  piece  of  land,  viewed  as  an  object  of  Ctuintarian 
ownership;  fwssasio^  a  piece  of  land,  in  which  a  man 
had  only  a  bonitarian  or  beneficial  interest,  as,  for 
instance,  Italic  land  not  transferred  by  mancipatio, 
or  land  which  from  its  nature  could  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  duiritarian  ownership,  as  provincial  lands 
and  the  old  ager  publicus.  Possessio  accordingly 
implies  usus;  ager  implies  proprietas  or  ownership. 
This  explanation  of  the  terms  ager  and  possessio  is 
from  a  jurist  of  the  imperial  times,  quoted  by  Sa- 
rigny;^  but  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inqmry  is  not  on  that  account  tne  less.  The  ager 
pQblicas,  and  all  the  old  notions  attached  to  it,  as 
ilieady  observed,  hardly  occur  in  the  extant  Roman 
nirists ;  but  the  name  possessio,  as  applied  to  pri- 
<rate  land,  and  the  legal  notions  attacned  to  it,  are 
d  frequent  occurrence.  The  form  of  the  interdict 
""Vti  pessideUs — as  it  appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this: 
Uti  eas  £ftfcs...possidetis...vim  fieri  veto.  But  the 
original  foim  of  the  interdict  was :  Uti  nunc  possi- 
4cfe  com  fufuhim^  &c.  (Fesius  in  Possessio) ;  the 
»ord  fundus,  for  which  ajdes  was  afterward  substi- 
tuted, appears  to  indicate  an  original  connexion 
between  the  interdict  and  the  ager  publicus. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
pnblic  land,  except  that  it  was  acquired  by  con- 
quest, and  when  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
state,  that  is,  to  the  populus,  as  the  name  publicus 
(pwulicus)  imports.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
canr  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
hnds  being  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  be 
•njoyed  by  the  members  cf  Uiat  Dod}^,  in  any  way 
thai  the  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  originally 
wicnpied.  The  following  passage  from  Appian* 
appears  to  give  a  probable  account  of  the  matter, 
2nd  one  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  facts 
as  are  otherwise  known :  "  The  Romans,"  he  says, 
'*  when  thcv  conquered  any  part  of  Italy,  seized  a 
^irtion  of  the  lands,  and  either  built  cities  in  them, 
■  r  sent  Roman  colonists  to  settle  in  the  cities  which 
ri.Trady  existed.  Such  cities  were  considered  as 
nrrison  places.  As  to  the  land  thus  acquired  from 
Mine  to  time,  they  either  divided  the  cultivated  part 
imong  the  colonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  farm. 
\s  to  the  land  which  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation 
^  canseqfoence  of  war,  ani  which,  indeed,  was  the 
>?er  part,  having  no  time  to  allot  it,  they  gave 
;-i-)lic  notice  that  any  one  who  chose  might  in  the 
•>an  time  cultivate  this  land,  on  pa^Tuent  of  part 
«'*ihc  veaily  produce,  namely,  a  tenth  of  the  prod- 
J^  of  arable  land,  and  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
•irreyaids  and  vineyards.  A  rate  was  also  fixed 
">  ^«  paid  by  those  who  pastured  cattle  on  this  un- 
'tTide^l  land,  both  for  the  larger  and  smaller  ani- 
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mais.  The  rich  occupied  the  greater  part  of  thii 
imdivlded  land,  and  at  length,  feeling  confident 
that  they  should  never  be  deprived  of  it,  and  getting 
hold  of  such  portions  as  bordered  on  their  shares, 
and  also  of  the  smaller  portions  in  the  possession 
of  the  poor,  some  by  purchase  and  others  by  force, 
they  became  the  cultivators  of  extensive  districts 
instead  of  mere  farms.  And,  in  order  that  their 
cultivators  and  shepherds  might  be  free  from  mili- 
tary service,  they  employed  slaves  instead  of  free- 
men ;  and  tney  derived  great  profit  from  their  rapid 
increase,  which  was  favoured  by  the  immunity  of 
the  slaves  from  military  service.  In  this  way  the 
great  became  very  rich,  and  slaves  were  numerous 
all  through  the  country.  But  this  system  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  Italians,  who  were  ground  down 
by  poverty,  taxes,  and  military  service ;  and  when- 
ever they  had  a  respite  from  these  evils,  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  the  land  being  occupied  by  the  rich, 
who  also  employed  slaves  instead  of  freemen." 
This  passage,  though  it  appears  to  contain  much 
histoncal  trutn,  leaves  the  difficulty  as  to  the  origi- 
nal mode  of  occupation  unsettled ;  for  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  there  were  not  some  rules 
prescribed  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  undivided 
land  more  precise  than  sucn  a  permission  or  invita- 
tion for  a  general  scramble,  it  must,  indeed,  have 
happened  occasionally,  particularly  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic,  that  public  land  was  occupied, 
or  squaUed  on  (to  use  a  North  American  phrasej,  by 
soldiers  or  other  adventurers. 

But,  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these 
lands  were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in 
possession,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  the 
praetor's  interdict.  The  patron  who  permitted  his 
client  to  occupy  any  part  of  his  possessions  as  ten- 
ant at  will  (precano\  could  eject  him  at  pleasure 
by  the  irUeraidfum  deprecarioj  for  the  client  did  tat 
obtain  a  possession  by  such  permission  of  his  pa- 
tron. The  patron  would,  of  course,  have  the  same 
remedy  against  a  trespasser.  But  any  individual, 
however  humble,  who  had  a  possession,  w^as  also 
protected  in  it  against  the  aggression  of  the  rich ; 
and  it  was  "  one  of  the  grievances  bitterly  com- 
plained of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  pa^  \s  of 
their  age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  serving  against 
the  enemy,  Ms  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted 
his  small  estate,  ejected  his  wife  and  children." — 
(Nieb.)  The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occu- 
pation or  possession  of  its  public  land,  but  could 
sell  it,  ana  thus  convert  public  into  private  land. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  Orosius*  shows  that  pub- 
lic lands,  which  had  been  given  to  certain  religious 
corporations  to  possess^  were  sold  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  selling 
of  that  land  which  was  possessed^  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  possession  having  been  a  grant  or 
public  act,  are  ooth  contained  in  this  passage. 

The  public  lands  which  were  occupied  oy  pos- 
sessors were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  -possession,  occupatorii}  and,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  cancessi.  Public  land  which  became  private 
by  sale  was  called  qtasstorivs ;  that  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  assigned  {assignahis\  was  marked  out 
and  divided  (limitatus)  among  all  the  plebeians  in 
equal  lots,  and  given  to  them  in  absolute  ownership, 
or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
as  a  colony.  Whether  the  land  so  granted  to  the 
colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  colony.  The  name  ager  publicus 
was  given  to  public  lands  which  were  acquired 
even  after  the  plebs  had  become  one  of  the  estates  in 
the  Roman  Constitution,  though  the  name  publicus, 
in  its  original  sense,  coald  no  longer  be  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  such  public  lands.  It  should  be  observ- 
ed,  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  plebs,  the 
possession  of  public  land  was  the  peculiar  privi- 
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kjfb  oi  the  patrician^;  as  before  the  establishment  i 
Oi  ( .le  Dlebs  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  way  in  I 
whic}  public  lands  were  enjoyed  by  the  populus :  i 
the  a  iSignment,  tha:  is,  the  grant  by  the  state  of  the  j 
ownc  rsmp  of  public  land  in  fixed  shares,  was  ihe  , 
privilege  of  the  plebs.  In  the  early  ages,  when  the  ! 
popi  lus  was  the  state,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  | 
was  any  assignment  of  public  lands  among  them, ! 
tho'  (gh  it  may  be  assumed  that  public  lands  would 
occasionallv  be  sold;  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of 
pabac  lana  was  that  of  possessio,  subject,  as  al- 
ready observed,  to  an  annual  payment  to  the  state. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  ancient  possessio, 
which  we  cannot  consider  as  having  its  origin  in 
anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state,  was  a 
good  title  to  the  use  of  the  land  so  long  as  the  an- 
nual pa3rments  were  made.  At  any  rate,  the  plebs 
had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  possessions.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  the  plebs  as  a  separate  es- 
tate, and  the  constant  acquisition  of  new  lands  by 
conouest,  it  would  seem  that  the  plebs  had  as  good 
a  tide  to  a  share  of  the  newly-conquered  lands,  as 
the  patricians  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  those 
lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest  before 
the  plebs  had  become  an  estate.  The  determina- 
tion of  what  pan  of  newly-conquered  lands  (arable 
and  vineyards])  should  remain  public,  aad  what  part 
should  be  assigned  to  the  plebs,  which,  Niebuhr 
says,  "  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  was  done  after 
the  completion  of  every  conquest,"  ought  to  have 
l)een  an  effectual  way  of  settling  all  disputes  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebs  as  to  the  possessions 
of  the  former;  for  such  an  appropriation,  if  it  were 
actually  made,  could  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  the  patricians  were  to  have  as  good  title  to  pos- 
sess their  share  as  the  plebs  to  the  ownership  of 
their  assigned  portions.  The  plebs,  at  least,  could 
never  fairly  claim  an  assignment  of  public  land, 
appropriateid  to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  they 
received  the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  at  all  as  to  such  division  between  lands 
appropriated  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Niebuhr  assumes.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patricians  possessed  large  tracts  of 
public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to  time 
claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of  them. 
In  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  many  difficult  ques- 
tions might  arise ;  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might  in  some 
cases  be  as  unjust  and  ill-founded  as  the  conduct 
of  the  patricians  was  alleged  to  be  rapacious  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  It  is  also  easy  to  con- 
ceive mat,  in  tne  course  of  time,  owing  to  sales  of 
possessions,  family  settlements,  and  other  causes, 
boundaries  had  oflen  become  so  confused  that  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  rights  under  an  agrarian 
law  was  impossible;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which 
Appian*  particularly  mentions. 

Pasture-lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the  subject  of 
assignment,  and  were  probably  possessed  by  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  plebs  mdifferently. 

The  property  of  the  Roman  people  consisted  of 
many  things  besides  land.  The  conquest  of  a  ter- 
ritory, unless  special  terms  were  granted  to  the  con- 
quered, seems  to  have  implied  the  acquisition  by  the 
Roman  state  of  the  conquered  territory  and  all  that  it 
contained.  Thus  no:  only  would  land  be  acquired, 
which  was  available  for  com,  vineyards,  and  pas- 
ture, but  mines,  roads,  rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  tolls  and  duties.  If  a  Roman  colony 
was  sent  out  to  occupy  a  conquered  territory  or 
town,  a  part  of  the  conquered  lands  was  assigned 
to  the  colonists  in  complete  ownership.  (  Vid,  Co- 
LONiA.)  The  remainder,  it  appears,  was  left  or  le- 
6[ored  to  the  inhabitants.  Isot  that  we  are  to  un- 
ienitanrl  that  they  had  the  property  in  the  land  as 


they  had  before;  but  it  appears  that  they  were  %ub 
ject  to  a  tax,  the  produce  of  which  belonged  tc  the 
Roman  people.  Niebuhr  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
Roman  state  might  at  any  time  resume  such  re- 
stored lands ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  right  of  rcsumptioL 
was  involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  lands 
were  held;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resumption 
of  such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  extia- 
ordinary  cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  lands 
which  were  the  public  lands  of  the  conquered  state. 
Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax,  were  not  the 
possessors  to  whom  the  agrarian  laws  applied.  In 
many  cases,  large  tracts  of  land  were  absolutely 
seized,  their  owners  having  perished  in  battle  or 
been  driven  away,  and  extensive  districts,  either  not 
cultivated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  be- 
came the  property  of  the  slate.  Such  lands  as  were 
unoccupied  could  become  the  subject  of  possessio ; 
and  the  possessor  would  in  all  cases,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  he  obtained  the  land,  be  liable  to  a 
payment  to  the  state,  as  above  mentioned  in  the  ex- 
tract from  Appian.  This  possessio  was  a  real  in- 
terest, for  it  was  the  subject  of  sale :  it  was  the  use 
(usus)  of  the  land ;  but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  prop- 
erty. The  possessio  strictly  could  not  pass  by  the 
testament  or  the  possessor,  at  least  not  by  the  man- 
cipatio.*  It  is  not  easy,  tlierefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  by  which  the  possession  of  the  heres  was  pro- 
tected, unless  there  was  a  legal  form,  such  as  Savig- 
ny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  protecticm 
of  possessiones  in  the  public  lands. 

The  possessor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the 
ownership  by  virtue  of  his  possession ;  it  was  not 
subject  to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  state  could  only  be  a'  quired 
by  the  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  purcha:  c  from 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  time,  aci  ordin|( 
to  strict  right,  sell  that  land  which  was  oniy  pos- 
sessed, or  assign  it  to  another  than  th3  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  a  precarium;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
lands  so  held  would  at  first  receive  few  permanent 
improvements.  In  course  of  time,  and  particularly 
when  the  possessors  had  been  undisturbed  for  many 
years,  possession  would  appear,  in  an  equitable 
point  01  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner- 
ship ;  and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  appear  tihe  greater,  after 
the  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  some  of 
those  enactments  which  are  most  frequently  cited 
as  agrarian  laws,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possessors  of  public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or 
fifth,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  state.  Indeed,  it 
is  clear,  from  several  passages,*  that,  under  the  Re- 
public at  least,  the  receipt  of  anything  by  the  stale 
from  the  occupier  of  land  was  a  legal  proof  that  the 
land  was  public;  and  conversely,  public  land  al- 
ways owea  this  annual  payment.  These  annual 
payments  were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  pos- 
sessors, and  thus  the  state  was  deprived  of  a  land 
for  the  expenses  of  war. 

The  object  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  is 
supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  "  that  the  poiw 
tion  of  the  populus  in  the  public  lands  should  be  set 
apart;  that  tne  rest  should  be  divided  among  the 
plebeians;  that  the  tithe  should  again  be  levied,  and 
applied  to  paying  the  army."  The  agrarian  law  ol 
Licinius  Stolo  limited  each  individuars  possession 
of  public  land  to  500  jugera,  and  imposed  some 
other  restrictions ;  but  tne  possessor  had  no  bettci 
title  to  the  500  jugera  which  the  law  left  him  than 
he  formerly  had  to  what  the  law  took  from  him. 
The  surplus  land,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  was  to  be  divided  among  the  plebeians 
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The  Ijdiiun  lav  not  ejecting  its  object.  T.  S. 
Uracduis  rerired  the  measure  for  limiting  the  pos- 
iession  of  public  land  to  500  jugera.  I'he  argu- 
ments cf  tlie  possessors  against  this  measure,  as 
they  are  stated  by  Appian/  are  such  as  might  rea- 
lonably  be  oiged;  bui  he  adds  that  Gracchus  pro- 
posed {Ogire  to  each  possessor,  by  way  of  compen- 
satioQ  for  improvements  made  on  the  public  land, 
ibe  full  ownendiip  of  500  jugera,  and  half  that  quan- 
litf  to  each  of  his  sons,  ir  he  had  any.  11*  it  is  true, 
IS  Af  pian  states,  that  the  law  of  Gracchus  forbade 
ihe  nch  from  purchasing  any  of  the  lands  which 
might  be  allotted  to  the  plebeians  by  his  agrarian 
law,  this  part  of  the  measure  was  as  unjust  as  it 
vas  impolitic.  The  lands  which  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  acquired  in  the  Italian  peninsula  by  con- 
quest were  greatly  reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws 
9i  Gracchus  and  by  sale.  Confiscations  in  the  civil 
rars,  and  conquests  abroad,  were  indeed  continu- 
lUy  increasing  the  public  lands;  but  these  lands 
veie  allotted  to  the  soldiers  and  the  numerous  col- 
9nist5  to  whom  the  state  was  continually  giving 
lands  (see  the  list  in  Frontinus,  De  CoUmiis  Italia). 
The  system  of  colonization  which  prevailed  during 
the  Republic  was  continued  under  the  emperors, 
ind  considerable  tracts  of  Italian  land  were  dispo- 
«d  of  in  this  manner  by  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Vespasian  assigned  lands  in  Samnium  to 
his  soldiers,  and  grants  of  Italian  lands  are  men- 
tioned by  subsequent  emperors,  though  we  may  in- 
fer that,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  our 
xta,  there  was  little  public  land  left  in  the  peninsu- 
la. Vespasian  sold  part  of  the  public  lands  called 
ptbsecitiu,  a  term  which  expressed  such  parts  as  had 
Doi  been  assigned,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
ustrict  had  been  measured  and  distributed.  Domi- 
^,  acrording  to  Aggenus,  gave  the  remainder  of 
Auch  lands  all  througFltaly  to  the  possessors.  The 
ranqoests  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  furnished  the 
emperors  with  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans 
by  grans  of  land ;  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of 
Rome  were  planted  on  a  foreign  soil.  But,  accord- 
ing ro  Gains,  property  in  the  land  was  not  acquired 
W  such  grant;  ine  ownership  was  still  in  the  state, 
and  the  provincial  landholder  had  only  the  posses- 
^¥i.  If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman  people 
or  the  Cesar,  his  interest  in  the  land  was  one  that 
might  be  resumed  at  any  time,  according  to  the 
5irict  rales  of  law,  though  it  is  easily  conceived 
that  snch  foreign  possessions  would  daily  acquire 
strength,  and  could  not  safely  be  dealt  with  as  pos- 
"^essions  had  been  in  Italy  by  the  various  agrarian 
lavrs  which  had  convulseid  the  Roman  state.  This 
a.ssf  rtion  of  the  right  of  the  populus  Romanus  and 
of  the  emperors  might  be  no  wrong  "  inflicted  on 
pTorincial  land-owners  by  the  Roman  jurispru- 
deoce,"  as  Niebuhr  affirms.  This  same  writer 
ibi  observes,  that  Frontinus  speaks  of  the  "  arva 
^ira  in  the  provinces,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Hri  priyaH  there;"  but  this  he  does  not.  This 
coDtradistinction  is  made  by  his  commentator  Ag- 
?nias,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  only  conjectures  the 
oieaning  of  Frontinus;  and,  as  we  think,  he  has  not 
Recovered  it,»  The  lax  paid  by  the  holders  of  ager 
^  ivatus  in  the  provinces  was  the  only  thing  which 
- J<nn^ished  the  beneficial  fnterest  in  such  land  from 
I'alic  land,  and  might  be,  in  legal  effect,  a  recogni- 
^  of  uki  ownership  according  to  Roman  law. 
And  this  was  Savigny*s  earlier  opinion  with  respect 
'•0  ibe  tax  paid  by  provincial  lands ;  he  considered 
oth  tax  due  to  the  Roman  people,  as  the  sovereign 
X  nltimate  owner  of  the  lands.  His  later  opinion, 
u  expressed  in  the  Zeilschrifi  far  GescktchUkhe 
^ddsKtssenschaft,*  is,  that  under  tne  Csesars  a  uni- 
tonn  system  of  direct  taxation  was  established  in 
ih*  provmces,  to  which  all  provincial  land  was 
^ject;  bat  land  in  Italy  was  free  from  this  tax, 
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and  a  provincial  town  could  only  acquire  iLe  like 
freedom  by  receiving  the  privilege  expressed  by  the 
term  jus  Italicum.  The  complete  solution  of  the 
question  here  under  discussion  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  ascertaining  the  origin  and  real  nature  of 
this  provincial  land-tax ;  and  as  it  maybe  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  such  facts,  we  must 
endeavour  to  give  a  probable  solution.  Now  it  in 
consistent  with  Roman  notions  that  all  conquered 
land  should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Roman  state;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  land, 
though  assigned  to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  become  invested  with  all  the 
characters  of  Roman  land  which  was  private  prop- 
erty. It  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  ^us  Itahcun*, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  be  the  object  of  Cluiri- 
tarian  ownership,  with  its  incidents  of  mancipatio, 
&c.  All  land  in  the  provinces,  including  even  that 
of  the  liberss  civitates,  and  the  ager  pubUcus  prop- 
erly so  called,  could  only  become  an  object  of 
Gtuiritarian  ownership  by  having  conferred  upon  it 
the  privilege  of  Italic  land,  by  which  it  was  also 
released  from  the  pajrment  of  the  tax.  It  is  clear 
that  there  might  be  and  was  ager  privatus,  or  pri* 
vate  property,  in  provincial  land ;  but  this  land  had 
not  the  privileges  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  priv- 
ilege was  expressly  given  to  it,  and,  accordingly,  it 
paid  a  tax.  As  the  notions  of  landed  property  iti 
all  countries  seem  to  suppose  a  complete  ownership 
residing  in  some  person,  and  as  the  provincial  land- 
owner, whose  lands  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  of^  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete ownership,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  provincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  liberae  civitates)  couii 
reside  an3rwhere  else  than  in  the  p<  pulus  Romanus, 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
in  the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Csesar.  This  ques- 
tion is,  however,  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  well 
deserves  farther  examination.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  Gains  means  to  say  that  there  could 
be  no  Ctuirilarian  ownership  of  private  land  in  the 
provinces ;  at  least  this  would  not  be  the  case  in 
those  districts  to  which  the  jus  Italicum  was  ex- 
tended. The  case  of  the  Recentoric  lands,  which 
is  quoted  by  Niebuhr,*  may  be  explained.  The 
land  here  spoken  of  was  land  in  Sicily.  One  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  of  Rullus  was  to  exact  certain 
extraordinary  payments  {vectigdt)  from  the  public 
lands,  that  is,  irom  the  possessors  of  them ;  but  he 
excepted  the  Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation 
of  his  measure.  If  this  is  private  land,  Cicero 
argues,  the  exception  is  unnecessary.  The  argu- 
ment, of  course,  assumes  that  there  was  or  might 
be  private  land  in  Sicily;  that  is,  there  was  or 
mignt  be  land  which  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
part  of  the  measure  of  Rullus.  Now  the  opposition 
of  public  and  private  land  in  this  passage  certainly 
proves,  what  can  easily  be  provea  without  it,  that 
mdividuals  in  the  provinces  owned  land  as  individ- 
uals did  in  Italy  ;  and  such  land  might  with  pro- 
priety be  called  privaivs^  as  contrasted  with  that 
calleid  publicus  in  the  provinces :  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  have  found  anothe  r  name  for  it.  But 
we  know  that  ager  privatus  in  the  provinces,  unless 
it  had  received  the  jus  Italicum,  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  ager  privatus  in  Italy,  though  both  were 
private  property.  Such  a  passage,  then,  leads  to 
no  necessary  conclusion  that  the  ultimate  owner- 
ship or  dominion  of  this  private  land  was  not  in  the 
Roman  people.  It  may  oe  as  well  here  to  remarK 
farther,  that  any  conclusions  as  to  Roman  law,  de- 
rived solely  from  the  orations  of  Cicero,  are  to  be 
received  with  caution ;  first,  because  on  several 
occasions  (in  the  Pro  Cacinu  for  instance)  he  smtes 
that  to  be  law  which  was  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
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maiiitaimng  his  aigament ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  was  a  subject  on  which  his  knowledge  was  prob- 
ablv  not  very  exact. 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  notice  the  condition  of 
the  public  land  with  respect  to  the  I'ructus,  or  vecti- 
^al,  which  belonged  to  the  state.  This,  as  already 
observed,  was  generally  a  tenth,  and  hence  the  ager 
publicus  was  sometimes  called  decumanus ;  it  was 
also  sometimes  called  ager  vectigalis.  The  tithes 
were  generally  farmed  by  the  publicani,  who  paid 
their  rent  mostly  in  money,  but  sometimes  in  grain. 
The  letting  was  managed  by  the  censors,  and  the 
lease  was  for  five  years.  The  form,  however,  of 
leasing  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale,  vtancipatio.  In 
course  of  time,  the  word  locatio  was  applied  to  these 
leases.  The  phrase  used  by  the  Roman  writers 
was  originally  fntctus  locatio,  which  was  the  proper 
expression ;  out  we  find  the  phrase  agrumfruendum 
locare  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  an  expression 
which  might  appear  somewhat  ambiguous ;  and 
even  agrum  loeare,  which  might  mean  the  leasing 
of  the  public  lands,  and  not  of  the  tenths  due  from 
the  possessors  of  them.  It  is,  however,  made  clear 
by  Niebulir,  that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the 
parase  agrum  locare  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the 
tenths ;  whether  this  was  always  the  meaning  of 
thephrase,  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm. 

Though  the  term  ager  vectigalis  originally  ex- 
pressed the  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
leased,  it  ailerward  came  to  signify  lands  which 
were  leased  by  the  state  or  by  different  corpora- 
tions. This  latter  description  would  comprehend 
even  the  ager  publicus ;  but  this  kind  or  public 
property  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  small  amount; 
dnd  we  find  the  term  ager  vectigalis,  in  tlie  later 
period,  applied  to  the  lands  of  towns  which  were  so 
leased  that  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 
iithe  from  him,  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  vectigal.  This  is  the  ager  vectigalis  of 
tlie  Digest,^  on  the  model  of  which  was  formed  the 
emphyteusis,  or  ager  emphyteuticarius.  (^Vid.  Em- 
phyteusis.) The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the  ager 
vectigalis  were  different  from  those  of  a  possessor 
of  the  old  ager  publicus,  though  the  ager  vectigalis 
was  derived  from,  and  was  only  a  new  form  o^  the 
ager  publicus.  Though  he  had,  only  a.  jus  in  re,  and 
though  he  is  distinguished  from  the  owner  (domirvus), 
yet  he  was  considered  as  having  the  possession  of 
the  land.  He  had,  also,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  town,  if  he  was  ejected  from  his  land,  provided 
he  had  always  paid  his  vectigal.* 

AGRAU'LIA  (aypavXia)  was  a  festival  celebra- 
ted by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  We  possess  no  particulars 
respecting  the  time  or  mode  of  its  celebration;  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  solemn  oath, 
which  all  Athenians,  when  they  arrived  at  man- 
hood (^^j/^oO,  where  obliged  to  take  in  the  temple 
of  Agraulos,  that  they  would  fight  for  their  coun- 
try, and  always  dbserve  its  laws.* 

Agraulos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
C3rprus,  in  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  offered.* 

AG'RETAI  {(lyplrai),  the  name  of  nine  maidens, 
who  were  chosen  every  year,  in  the  Island  of  Cos, 
as  priestesses  of  Athena  (Minerva). 

AGRLVNIA  (uypiavia)  was,  according  to  He- 
sychius,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Argos,  in  memory 
fVf  a  deceased  person,  and  was,  probably,  the  same 
ns  the  festival  called  Aorania.  The  Agriania  was 
also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  with  solemn  sports. 

AQRIMENSO'RES,  or  "  land-surveyors,"  a  col- 
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lege  established  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Like 
the  jurisconsults,  they  had  regular  schools,  and 
were  paid  handsome  salaries  by  the  state.  Theii 
business  was  to  measure  unassigned  lands  for  the 
state,  and  ordinary  lands  for  the  proprietors,  and  to 
fix  and  maintain  boundaries.  Their  writings  :»t 
the  sul:»ject  of  their  art  were  very  numerous  ;  and 
we  have  still  scientific  treatises  on  the  law  of 
boundaries,  such  as  those  by  Frontinus  and  Hygi* 
nus.  They  were  sometimes  vested  with  judicial 
power,  and  were  called  spedabiles  and  clarisdmi  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  As  par- 
titioners  of  land,  the  agrimensoies  were  the  success- 
ors of  the  augurs,  and  the  mode  of  their  limitaUo 
was  derived  from  the  old  augurial  method  of  form- 
ing the  templum.  The  word  templum,  like  the  Greek 
Ttfievo^j  simply  means  a  division  ;  its  application  to 
signify  the  vault  of  the  heavens  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  directions  were  always  ascertained  accord- 
ing to  the  true  cardinal  points.  A  t  the  inauguration 
of  a  kin^^  or  consul,'  the  augur  looked  towards  the 
east,  and  the  person  to  be  inaugurated  towards  the 
south.  Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  person  to  be 
inaugurated  was  considered  the  chief,  and  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  looked  was  the  main  direction. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  land-surveying  the 
augur  looked  to  the  south :'  for  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  north,  and  the  augur  was  con- 
sidered as  looking  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  gods  looked  upon  the  earth.*  Hence  the  main 
line  in  land-surveying  was  drawn  from  north  to 
south,  and  was  called  cardo,  as  con^esponding  tc 
the  axis  of  the  world ;  the  line  which  cut  it  was 
termed  decwmarms,  because  it  made  the  figure  of  & 
cross,  like  the  numeral  X.  These  two  lines  were 
produced  to  the  extremity  of  the  ground  which  wa."5 
to  be  laid  out,  and  parallel  to  these  were  drawn 
other  lines,  according  to  the  size  of  the  quadrangle 
required.  The  limits  of  these  divisions  were  indi- 
cated by  balks,  called  limites,  which  were  leR  an 
high  roads,  the  ground  for  them  being  deducted 
from  the  land  to  be  divided.  As  everv  sixth  was 
wider  than  the  others,  the  square  bordering  upon 
this  would  lose  pro  tanto.  The  opposition  of  via 
and  limes  in  this  rectangular  division  of  propcrty 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  scholars. 
It  appears  that,  if  the  line  from  north  to  south  was 
called  Um£S,  that  from  east  to  west  would  be  named 
via,  and  vice  versa.  Virgil  was,  as  is  well  known, 
veiy  accurate  in  his  use  of  words,  and  we  may  en- 
tirely depend  on  inferences  drawn  from  his  lan- 
guage. First,  he  u.ses  Zimes  in  its  stricter  sense  as 
a  term  of  land-surve3ring : 

"  Ante  Jovem  nnlli  subigebant  arva  cdoni, 
Nee  signare  giiidem,  aid  partiri  limite  campum 
Fas  eratr* 
Again,  in  speaking  of  planting  vines  in  reguiat 
rows,  he  says : 

"  Omnis  in  unguem 
Arhoribus  positis  secto  via  limite  quadret  ;"• 
i.  e.,  "  let  every  via  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
Umes  which  it  cuts."  He  says  quadret,  for  the  term 
via  might  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  line  which  cut 
another  obliquely,  as  it  is  used  in  the  description 
of  the  ecliptic,  in  Virgil : 

"  Via  secta  per  ambas, 
Obliquns  qua  se  agnorum  verteret  ordor"* 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  via 
and  Ufnves  are  used  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
The  following  authorities  will  show  that  via  mean^ 
the  principal  or  high  road ;  and  limes,  a  narrower 
cross  road,  where  roads  are  spoken  of.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Twelve  Tables  laid  down  that  the  via 
should  be  eight  feet  wide  when  straight,  but  twelve 
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fret  at  the  tnmiog ;  and  it  is  expressly  distinguished 
br  Festas  fiom  the  iter  of  two  feet  wide,  and  the 
achts  of  four  iect  wide.  Secondly,  in  Livy^  we 
bare  **  intra  earn  {portam)  exl/raque  lata  sutU  via^  et 
extra  Uwtes^"  &<:.,  "  eo  limite"  &c.  ;•  and  in  the  same 
anthor,*  "  transversis  UmitUms  in  viam  Latinam  est 
tgresaus'"  and  Tacitus*  says,  "P^  limitem  via 
sparguntur  fcstinatione  umsectatuii  victores**  When 
land  was  not  divided,  it  was  called  arcifinius^  or 
oftiJbuiUs;  the  agerpubUcus  belonged  to  this  class. 

The  reader  will  fmd  two  very  valuable  articles 
en  the  LdmUaUo  and  the  Agrimensores  in  the  Appen- 
dices to  Niebohr's  Roman  Historyy  vol.  ii. 

•AGRIMCNIA,  the  herb  Agrimony^  called  also 
Eupaicrium  {EvTrarwiov),  from  its  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Mithradates  £upator.* 

AGRIO'NIA  {aypiuvixi\  a  festival  which  was 
celebrated  at  Orchomenus,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  suniamed  'Aypiuvioc.  It  appears  from 
Plutarch^  that  this  festival  was  solemnized  only  by 
women  and  priests  of  Dionysus.  It  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  long  time 
ict^  as  if  seeking  Dionysus,  and  at  last  called  out 
JO  one  another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Muses, 
ind  had  concealed  himself  with  them.  After  this 
they  prepared  a  repast;  and  having  enjoyed  it, 
amused  themselves  with  solving  riddles.  This  fes- 
tival  was  remarkable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its 
great  antiquity.  Some  virgins,  who  were  descend- 
^  from  the  Minyans,  and  who  probably  used  to 
assemble  around  the  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled, 
and  were  followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  sword, 
who  was  allowed  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  first 
:^nghL  This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  though 
sriginally  it  must  have  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
festival,  seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later  times. 
One  instance,  however,  occurred  in  the  days  of 
Plutarch.*  But,  as  the  priest  who  had  killed  the 
woman  was  afterward  attacked  by  disease,  and 
wveral  extraordinary  accidents  occurred  to  the 
Minyans,  the  priest  and  his  family  were  deprived 
&f  their  officia .  power.  The  festival  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  who, 
alter  having  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchana- 
lian fury,  were  at  length  seized  by  an  invincible 
ilesire  of  eating  human  flesh.  They  therefore  cast 
lots  on  their  own  children,  and  as  Hippasus,  son 
of  Lencippe,  became  the  destined  victim,  they 
killed  and  ate  him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to 
that  race  were  at  the  lime  of  Plutarch  still  called 
the  destroyers  (bkelai  or  tuo}.cuai),  and  the  men 
monmers  (^oXoet^).'' 

•AGRIOPHYLL'ON  {uypto<l^vUov),  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Peiicedanum  {li€VKi&avov\ our  "  Hogs- 
fennel,"  or  "  Sulphur-wort."» 

AGRON'OMI  (uypovofioi)  are  described  by  Aris- 
totle as  the  country  police,  whose  duties  correspond- 
ed in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  astynomi  in  the 
city.*  They  appear  to  have  performed  nearly  the 
8ame  duties  as  the  hylori  {v?,upoi).  Aristotle  does 
not  inform  us  in  what  state  they  existed;  but,  from 
the  frequent  mention  of  them  by  Plato,  it  appears 
probable  that  they  belonged  to  Attica.** 

•AGROST'IS  {uypooTtc),  a  plant.  Schneider  and 
Sprengel  remark,  tnat  nearly  all  the  commentators 
a^reein  referring  it  to  the  TViticum  repsns,  L.,  or 
O  (Qch-grass.  Stackhouse,  however,  is  content  with 
($hnp4y  marking  the  uyptiorig  of  Theophrastus  as  the 
A^^rvttia.  TTie  brief  description  of  the  aypocric  tv 
rO  HofnfOffff^,  given  by  Dioscorides,  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  Pamassia  pahistris^  or  "  Grass  of  Par- 
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APPOT'EPAZ  eT'2IA  {aypoTcpai  ^^Vffta),  a  festi 
val  celebrated  every  year  at  Atneus  in  honour  oi 
Artemis,  sumamed  Agrotera  (from  aypa,  chase). 
It  was  solemnized,  according  to  Plutarch,'  on  the 
sixth  of  the  month  of  Boedromion^  and  consisted  in 
a  sacrifice  of  500  goats,  which  continued  to  be  offer- 
ed in  the  lime  of  Xenophon.*  Its  origin  is  thus  re- 
lated :  When  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  Callun- 
achus  the  polemarch,  or,  according  to  otliens,  Mil- 
tiades,  made  a  vow  to  sacriiice  to  Artemis  Agiolcv 
ra  as  many  goats  as  there  should  be  enemies  slain 
at  Marathon.  But  when  the  number  of  enemies 
slain  was  so  great  that  an  equal  number  of  goats 
could  not  be  Ibund  at  once,  the  Atlienians  decreed 
that  600  should  be  sacrificed  every  year.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon  j  but  other  ancient 
authors  give  different  versions.  -/Elian,  whose  ac- 
count, however,  seems  least  probable,  states'  the  time 
of  the  festival  to  have  been  the  sixth  of  Thargelion, 
and  the  number  of  goats  yearly  sacrificed  300.  The 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  relates  that  the  Athenians, 
before  the  battle,  promised  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
one  ox  for  every  enemy  slain ;  but  when  the  num- 
ber of  oxen  could  not  be  procured,  they  substituted 
an  equal  number  of  goats. 

AGllUP'NIS  (aypvnTtf),  a  nocturnal  festival  cele- 
brated at  Arbela.  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.^ 

AGUll'MOS  {ayvpfio^y     {Vid.  Elkusinia.) 

AGUHTAI  luyvprat),  mendicant  priests,  who 
were  accustomed  to  travel  through  the  different 
towns  of  Greece,  soliciting  alms  for  the  gods  whom 
they  served.  These  priests  carried,  either  on  their 
shoulders  or  on  beasts  of  burden,  images  of  their 
respective  deities.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Onental  origin,  and  were  chiefly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Isis,*  Opis,  and  Arge,'  and  especially 
of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods;  whence  ihey  were 
called  firfrpayvprai.  They  were,  generally  speaking, 
persons  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  character, 
rhey  undertook  to  inflict  some  grievous  bodily  in- 
jury on  the  enemy  of  any  individual  who  paid  iliem 
for  such  services,  and  also  promised,  for  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  the  gods 
whom  they  served  for  any  sins  which  either  the  in- 
dividual himself  or  his  ancestors  had  committed.^ 
Thus  CEdipus  calls  Tiresias, 

66hjv  ayvprtjv.* 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain,  together  with  tlie' worship 
of  the  gods  whom  they  served." 

The  name  of  uyvprat  was  also  applied  to  those 
individuals  who  pretended  to  tell  people's  fortune? 
by  means  of  lots.  This  was  done  in  various  ways. 
The  lots  frequently  consisted  of  single  verses  taken 
from  well-known  poems,  which  were  thrown  into  an 
urn,  whence  they  were  drawn  either  by  the  persons 
who  wished  to  learn  their  fortimes  or  by  boys.  It 
was  also  usual  to  write  the  verses  on  a  tablet,"  and 
those  who  consulted  them  found  out  the  verses 
which  foretold  their  destinies  by  throwing  dice. 

AIAKEI'A  (Aiu/ceta),  a  festival  of  the  ^Eginetans 
in  honour  of  JSacus,  the  details  of  which  are  not 
known.  The  victor  in  the  games  which  were  sol- 
emnized on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his  chaplei 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  ^acus." 

AIANTEI'A  {AidvTua),  a  festival  solemnized  in 
Salamis  in  honour  of  Ajax,  of  which  no  particulars 
are  known." 

♦AIGEIROS  (aZycipof),  wjthout  doubt  the  Popu- 
his  nigra,  or  Black  Poplar." 
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♦AIGITH'ALOS  {aiyidaX6^\  a  species  of  bird. 
Aristotle  applies  this  term  to  the  genus  Parus.oi 
which  he  describes  the  following  species :  1.  The 
ain^lrtfCf  which-  is  the  Pams  major y  L.,  the  Great 
Titmouse  or  Ox-eye.  2.  The  Speivoc,  which  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  Parus  caudatu^^  L.,  or 
Long-tailed  Titmouse.  3.  The  kTMxtaTo^^  which  an- 
swers to  the  Parus  asnUeuSf  L.,  or  Blue  Titmouse.^ 

*AIG'ILOPS  {aiythj\}/)t  a  plant  about  which  there 
has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  most  of  the  older  commentators  contend 
that  it  is  the  Avena  sterilis,  or  I<\)lle  avoine  of  the 
French.  Matthiolus  rejects  this  opinion,  and  holds 
it  to  be  an  herb  called  Coquide  in  French,  which 
grows  in  fields  of  barley.  Dodonaeus,  Sibthorp, 
Stackhouse,  and  Sprengel  agree  in  referring  it  to 
the  uEgilaps  ovata-.  Theophrastus  farther  applies 
the  name  to  a  species  of  Oak,  which  Stacknouse 
makes  to  be  the  Quercvs  JEgUctps.^ 

♦AIGTPyROS  (aiyinvpo^).  Buckwheat.  Spren- 
gel mentions  that  the  learned  Anguillara  believed 
it  to  be  the  Ononis  Antiqwjrmn^  or  Rest-harrow;  he 
himself,  however,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Rei 
Herbaria  Historia"  inclines  to  a  species  of  Eiyn^ 
f^um    All  this,  however,  is  merely  conjectural.' 

♦AIGOTHE'LAS  (Oiyo0//Aaf),  the  Goat-sucker,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Caprimulgus.  It  applies  more  es- 
pecially to  the  species  called  Fern-owl  in  England, 
to  which  Professor  Rennie  gives  the  scientific  name 
of  NycHchelidon  Europaus.* 

♦AIGY'PIOS  {olyvmoc).  JElian  describes  it  as 
being  a  bird  intermediate  between  the  Eagle  and  the 
Vulture.*  Gesner  decides  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
yvKcUeToc  and  the  VuUur  niger  of  Pliny  ;  and  Schnei- 
der suggests  that  it  probably  was  the  VuUur  percnop- 
terus,  or  Alpine  easle.    {Vid.  Gvps.)* 

•ATGO'LIOS  (aiyuXioc),  a  bird  of  the  rapacious 
tribe,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.^  It  is  rendered 
Uiula  by  Gaza,  but  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.   {Vid.  Glaux.)* 

AIKIA2  AIKH  (aiKiac  diKTi)y  an  action  brought 
&t  Athens  before  the  court  of  the  Forty  (oi  reTTapd- 
zovra),  against  any  individual  who  had  struck  a 
citizen  of  the  stale.  Any  citizen  who  had  been  thus 
insulted  might  proceed  in  two  wavs  against  the 
offending  party,  either  by  the  alKtag  SIkij^  which  was 
a  private  action,  or  by  the  i^peuc  7pa1>V*  which  was 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  public  prosecution, 
siJice  the  state  was  considered  to  be  wronged  in  an 
i  ijury  done  to  any  citizen.  It  appears  to  have  been 
A  principle  of  the  Athenian  law,  to  give  an  individual 
who  had  been  injured  more  than  one  mode  of  ob- 
taining redress.* 

It  was  necessary  to  prove  two  facts  in  bringing 
the  aUiac  dUrj  before  the  Forty.  First,  That  the 
defendant  had  struck  the  plaintiff  with  the  intention 
of  insulting  him  {i^'  v6p£i\  which,  however,  was 
always  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention,  unless 
the  defendant  could  prove  that  he  only  struck  the 

Elaintiff  in  joke.  Thus  Ariston,  after  proving  that 
e  had  been  struck  by  Conon,  tells  the  judges  that 
Conon  w^ill  attempt  to  show  that  he  had  only  struck 
him  in  play."  Secondly,  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  struck  the  plaintiff  first,  and  did 
not  merely  return  the  blows  which  had  been  given 
by  the  plaintiff  {upxeiv  x^^P^v  udtKuvj  or  merely 
&iiKUv  apxetv).^-^ 

In  this  action,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
th.«  defendant  as  damages  was  not  fixed  by  the 
laws;  \,zx  the  plaintiff  assessed  the  amount  ac- 
/»rding  to  the  injury  which  he  thought  he  had  re- 
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ceived,  and  the  judges  determined  on  the  justice  ot 
the  claim.* 

AIKLON  (uiKXoVf  olKXovt  or  uIkvov^  edfcvov),*  it 
said  by  Polemo*  to  be  a  Doric  word ;  its  derivatives 
kTzuiKXa  and  fuaalK'Aiaiy  were  used  only  by  the  Do. 
rians.  Modem  writers  differ  greatly  respecting  iLi 
meaning;  but,  from  an  examination  of  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  two  sea* 
ses :  I.  A  meal  in  general.  Thus  Alcman  uses  rvi-s* 
lK7i.iai  for  avvdnTHfia.^  II.  The  chief  dish  or  course 
in  a  meal.  The  dessert  or  afler-course  was  called 
iKaWkov.^  The  UIK7U0V  among  the  Spartans  waa 
composed  of  the  contributions  which  every  one  who 
came  to  the  public  banquets  (^tdtrm)  was  bound  to 
bring,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  pork  and  black  broth, 
or  blood-broth  (jiiXac  ^(ofio^^  alfidria\  with  the  addi- 
tion of  cheese  and  figs;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they 
received  contributions  of  fish,  hares,  and  poultry. 
The  eTratic^w,  or  dessert,  which  varied  the  plain- 
ness of  the  meal,  consisted  of  voluntary  gifts  to  the 
table.  The  richer  citizens  sent  maize  bread,  fowls, 
hares,  lambs,  and  other  dishes,  cooked  in  a  superior 
manner,  a  part  of  a  sacrifice,  or  the  fruits  of  the 
season,  while  others  contributed  the  proceeds  of  the 
chase.  It  was  the  custom,  when  one  of  these  pres- 
ents was  helped  round,  to  name  the  person  who 
sent  it.*  Sometimes  they  procured  a  good  dessert 
by  imposing  penalties  on  each  other,  or  by  giving 
the  place  of  honour  at  the  table  to  him  who  con- 
tributed the  best  dish.'  The  contributions  were 
eaten  as  they  were  sent;  or,  if  their  flavour  was  not 
approved,  they  were  made  up  afresh  into  a  savoury 
mess  called  a  fiarrvfi.  Boys  were  allowed  an  hrrulK- 
\ov  consisting  of  barley  meal  kneaded  with  oil, 
and  baked  in  laurel  leaves.* 

AiriNH'TQN  EOPTH  {klytwrCw  hprv),  a  fes- 
tival  of  the  iBginetans  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  which 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  every  famiW 
took  its  meals  quietly  and  alone,  no  slave  being  ai* 
lowed  to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to  partake  <rf 
them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each  family  being 
closely  confined  to  itself,  those  who  solemnized  this 
festival  were  called  fiovo^uyoi.  Plutarch*  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  says  that,  as  many  of 
the  jEginetans  had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in  thesieee 
of  Troy  and  partly  on  their  return  home,  those  who 
reached  their  native  island  were  received  indeed  with 
joy  by  their  kinsmen ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
the  feelings  of  those  families  who  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  they  thought  it  proper  neither 
to  show  their  joy  nor  to  offer  any  sacrifices  in  pub- 
lic. Every  family,  therefore,  entertained  privately 
their  friends  who  had  returned,  and  acted  themselves 
as  attendants,  though  not  without  rejoicings. 

•AITHUI'A  (aldvla),  the  Mergus  of  the  Latins, 
the  modem  Cormorant.  As  there  are  several  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  general,  to 
which  of  them  the  ancient  name  is  most  applicable. 
The  PeUcantis  cnrbo  is  a  common  species.'* 

♦AIX  (aiO.  I-  {yid,.  Traoos.)  — II.  The  name 
of  a  bird  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.**  Belon  con- 
jectures that  it  was  the  Lapwing,  namely,  the  Va- 
neUtis  Cristaius}* 

♦AILOU'ROS  (o7Xovpof),  the  Feli*  C«/ttt,  o  Wild 
Cat.  Some  apply  the  name  /carri^c  to  the  Dcmcalic 
Cat"    (Ftrf.FELis.) 

♦  AIMATITH2  (oJ,i£anTi7f ),  the  well-knovTn  Etoiio 
called  Bloodstone.    {Vid,  Hjkmatit£8.) 


1.  (Demoith.,  adv.  Cooon. — Isocratet,  adv.  LochiL. — Meier,  Act 
Process,  p.  547.— B5ckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  toI.  ii.,  p.  101. 
transl.)— 2.  (Enstatb.  in  II.,  xviii.,  949.)— 3.  (Athenaus,  p.  140, 
e.)— 4.  (AthonsuB,  p.  140,  c— See  ftlso  Epicharmus  and  Alctnu 
in  Athennus,  p.  ISd,  h,  and  p.  140,  e.)— 5.  (Polemo  in  At  ben., 
p.  140,  c.)— 0.  (Polemo  in  Atben.,  p.  1S9,  c.)— 7.  (Aihen.,  p.  140, 
/.)— 8.  (MOUer,  Dorians,  iii.,  x.,  7;  iv.,  iii.,  8.— Wachsmath, 
Ilellen.  Altorthnm.,  II.,  ii.,  n.  24.)— 9.  (Quest.  tJiasc.,  44  >— 
10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  8.— ^ian,  N.  A.,  iv.,  5.)— 11.  (H.  A. 
viii.,  S.)— 12.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  ▼.)— 18.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ▼, 
2.— Suid.,  s.  T.  jcrfrrnc  et  o/roycv^y.— Tonp  in  Studn  1  ft  -A« 
ams.  Append.,  §.  v.  atXovAK.) 
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ALABASTER. 


•AlMOPPOY2(d^w/5powff),  (-oif,  or -of),  a  spe- 
cies of  SerpexL^  The  celebrated  Paul  Heimaon 
told  Dr.  Mead  that  he  had  found  in  Africa  a  ser- 
pent, the  poison  of  which  was  immediately  follow- 
ed by  haemorrhages  from  all  the  pores  of  the  body, 
■nd  which  he  concluded  to  be  the  same  as  the 
HjeiDorrhus  of  antiquity.  It  should  also  be  re- 
maaked,  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  poison  of 
the  CeiMbcr  urens  of  India  are  said  to  be  very  simi- 
tar to  those  of  the  Haemorrhus  as  described  by  the 
•K^ieats.' 

^AIRA  (aipa),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  Lolium 
faiiJentum,  L..,  or  Darnel.  It  may  be  confidently 
proaounced  to  be  the  "in/eliz  lolium"  of  Vii^l ;  and 
Uiat  it  is  the  ^i^avia  of  Scripture  was  first  suggest- 
ed by  Isidorus,  an  opinion  which  has  been  espoused, 
vitbom  acknowledgment,  by  Henrv  Stephens,  and 
by  Dr.  Campbell  oi  Aberdeen,  and  other  Biblical 
commentators.  It  farther  deserves  to  be  mention- 
ed, that  the  translators  of  the  works  of  the  Arabian 
medical  authors  render  the  alpa  of  the  Greeks  by 


AISUMNETES  {alavuvrJTrii),  an  individual  who 
was  sometimes  investea  with  unlimited  power  in 
the  Greek  states.  His  power,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  both  of 
kingly  and  tyrannical  authority,  since  he  was  ap- 
pointed legally,  and  did  not  usuip  the  government, 
CMit,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  bound  by  any  laws 
in  his  public  administration.*  Hence  Theophras- 
tns*  calls  the  office  nipawi^  olptrfi.  It  was  not 
hereditary,  nor  was  it  held  for  life ;  but  it  only  con- 
tinued for  a  certain  time,  or  till  some  object  was 
accomplished.  Thus  we  read  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mytilene  appointed  Pittacus  alavfivijTjfc,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  return  of  Alcaeus  and  the  other  ex- 
iles.* Dionysins  compares  it  with  the  dictatorship 
at  Rome,  m  some  states,  such  as  Cyme  and  Chal- 
sedon.  it  iras  the  title  borne  by  the  regular  magis- 
•rales.* 

AIO'RA,or  EO'RA  (ai6oa,  Wpa),  a  festival  at  Ath- 
0U,  accompanied  by  sacrifices  and  banquets,  whence 
i  is  sosoetimes  called  evSeirrvo^.  The  common  ac- 
man*  of  its  origin  is  as  follows :  Icarius  was  killed 
97  shepherds  to  whom  he  had  given  wine,  and  who, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  effects  of  this  bever- 
tge,  liancied,  in  their  intoxication,  that  he  had  given 
iSem  poison.  Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a 
(aithful  dog,  discovered  the  corpse  of  her  father, 
whom  she  had  soueht  a  long  time  in  vain ;  and, 
prajring  to  the  gods  that  all  Athenian  maidens 
mii^t  perish  in  the  same  manner,  hung  herself. 
After  tltis  occurrence,  many  Athenian  women  ac- 
toally  hung  themselves,  apparently  without  any 
motive  whatever;  and  when  the  oracle  was  con- 
sulted respecting  it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius 
and  Erigone  must  be  propitiated  by  a  festival.^ 
According  to  the  Etymotagtcum  Magnum,  the  festi- 
val was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Erigone,  daughter 
rf  iEgisthus  and  Cljrtemnestra,  who  came  to  Ath- 
ens to~bring  the  charge  of  matricide  against  Orestes 
before  the  Areopagus;  and,  when  he  was  acquitted, 
bnng  herself,  with  the  same  wish  as  the  daughter 
of  Icarios,  and  with  the  same  consequences.  Ac- 
ecrding  to  Hesychius,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
in  commemoration  of  th3  tyrant  Temaleus,  but  no 
feason  is  assigned.  Eustathius*  calls  the  maiden 
who  hang  herself  Accra.  But,  as  the  festival  is 
■190  call^  'AJiSfTtc  (apparently  from  the  wander- 
ings of  Erigone,  the  daughter  of  Icarius),  the  legend 
whkh  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  most  en- 
ii..ed  to  belief.    Pollux'  mentions  a  song  made  by 


J  (RieuMl.,  Th«r ,  S8S.— Adams,  Append.,  •.¥.)— S.  (Theo- 
fLiMt.,  H.  P.,  i.,  5  — Dicwxwr.,  ii.,  123.~Matth.,  xiii.,  25.— Ad- 
nna,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 3.  (Polit.,  !▼.,  8,  ff  2.)— 4.  (Apud  Dionys. 
Eaht^yT^  78.) — 5.  (Theophnst.  ap.  Dionys.  Halic.,  t.,  78.)— ft. 
(yifwiamathf  Hellen.  Ajterthnm.,  I.,  i.,  p.  SOO.— Hermann,  Pol. 
•     of  Gneee,  ♦  «l)— 7.  (Hrgin  ,  Poet.  Astnm.,  ii.,  4.)— 8. 

in.p  saa-^  :iT.,7.f5«.) 


Theodorus  of  Colophon,  which  persons  used  to  8ai% 

while  swinging  themselves  {h  ralg  alu>pai^).    It  ia 

therefore  probable  that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in 

j  remembrance  of  Erigone  and  the  other  Athenian 

I  women  who  hart  hung  themselves,  swung  them- 

I  selves  during  this  festival,  at  the  same  time  singing 

the  above-mentioned  song  of  Theodoras.^ 

ALABAS'TER,  the  name  usually  given  by  art- 
ists and  antiquaries  to  that  variety  of  marble  which 
mineralogists  call  gypsum.  Alabaster  is  sometimes 
described  as  of  two  kinds;  but  this  is  an  error,  a:s 
one  of  the  substances  so  called  is  a  carbcrnate  of 
lime,  and  therefore  not  alabaster  in  ths  common 
acceptation  of  the  term;  while  the  other,  the  real 
alabaster  or  gypsum,  is  a  sulphate  of  lime.  '  Alabas- 
ter (g3rpsum)  is  translucent  or  semi-transparent,  and 
is  usually  of  a  white — a  /^Uowish  white— and  green- 
ish colour,  though  sometimes  strong  brown  tints  and 
spots  appear  in  it.  When  the  varieties  of  colo"r 
occur  in  the  same  stone,  and  are  disposed  in  baLus 
or  horizontal  strata,  it  is  often  called  onyx  alabas- 
ter; and  when  dispersed  irregularly,  as  if  in  clouds, 
it  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  as  agate  alabas- 
ter. These  varieties  in  the  colour  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny:  " Caiuiore  inlerstincto  variis  coloribus.*** 
Though  much  softer  than  other  marbles,  and  on 
that  account  ill  adapted  for  sculpture  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  to  a  very  fine 
surface,  and  of  receiving  a  polish. 

Alabaster  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
originally  from  Alabastron.  a  town  of  Eg3rpt,  where 
there  was  a  manufactory  of  vessels  made  of  a  stone 
^hich  was  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Pliny*  speaks  of  alabastrites,  using  that  term  for  the 
various  kinds  of  this  marble,  as  well  as  onyx,  prob- 
ably from  the  texture  being  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Greek,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  marhes, 
which  he  was  more  accustomed  to  see,  and  which 
were  commonly  used  by  sculptors,  and  from  which 
he  thus  desired  to  distinguish  it.  He  observes  that 
it  was  chiefly  procured  in  his  time  from  AUbas* 
tron  and  Damascus.* 

Alabaster,  both  in  its  form  of  carbonate  ol  lime 
and  gypsum  (for,  from  the  confusion  that  exists  in 
the  description  of  some  monuments  of  antiquity,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  both  varieties  under 
that  denomination),  was  employed  very  extensively 
by  the  ancients.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians for  different  sorts  of  vases,  rilievi,  ornaments, 
covers  of  sarcophagi,  canopies,  and  sculpture  in 
general ;  but,  from  Uie  absence  of  any  remains  of 
sculpture  in  that  material,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
alabaster  (gypsum)  was  little,  if^  ever,  used  by  the 
artists  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  for  statues,  ri- 
lievi, or  busts.  Vessels  or  pots  used  for  containing 
perfumes,  or,  rather,  ointments,  were  oflen  called 
Dy  the  ancients  aiabastra  or  alabastri.  It  appears, 
firom  the  account  of  Pliny,  that  these  pots  were 
usually  made  of  the  onyx  alabaster,  which  was 
considered  to  be  better  adapted  than  any  other 
stone  for  the  preservation  of  perfumes.*  Martial 
says  cosmis  reaolenl  alabastra*  and  Horace  appears 
to  allude  to  the  same  vessels  in  his  invitation  to 
Virgil.*  The  term  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  denote  vessels  appropriated  to  these  uses,  even 
when  they  were  not  made  of  the  material  from 
which  it  is  supposed  they  originally  received  their 
name.  Theocritus  thus  speaks  of  golden  alabastra 
(;tpvffw*  dAa6affrpa*).  These  vessels  were  of  a  ta- 
pering shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  narrow 
neck,  whicn  was  sealed;  so  that  when  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  is  said  by  St.  Mark*  to  break  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  for  the  purpose  of  anointi 
ing  our  Saviour,  it  appears  probab?e  that  she  only 
broke  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  ,vhich  was  thui 

1.  (It'L  etiam  Athen.,  xiy.,  p.  618.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  cxxri.,  II 
xxxvii.j  54.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxn.,  12.)-- 4  (H.  W,  xxttiI.,  M. 
—5.  (H.  N.,  xiii.,  S  ;  xxxvi.,  12.)— 6.  (xi.,  Tiii.,  ».)— 7.  (Cm 
nr.,  «ii.,  7.)— 8.  (Idyl.,XT,,  114.)-9.  (xit.,  3.) 
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jiused.  The  aiabastix>n  mentionckl  by  the  £van^- 
lists  was,  according  to  E^phanius,  a  measure,  which 
contained  ^  ^earrfCf  or  one  kotvXtj  (16  47  cubic  inch- 
es, or  .48  pints). 

ALABASTRFTES.    (^Vid.  Alabaster.) 

ALAIA  (d^oxa)  is  the  name  of  the  games  which 
vere  annually  celebrated  at  the  festival  of  Minerva, 
sumamed  Alea,  near  Tegea^  in  the  neighbourhood 
rf  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  same  goddess.^ 

ALA'RII  were  the  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  Ro- 
-bian  army,  and  were  so  called  because  tbey  were 
TiiUaUy  stationed  in  the  wings  {Ala*).  The  alarii 
consisted  both  of  horse  and  loot  solmers,  and  were 
commanded  by  prsefec'i,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
legions  were  commanded  bjr  tribuni.'  The  cavalry 
01  the  allies  was  called  equUes  alarii,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions  (equiles  le^io- 
narii*)]  and  the  infantry  was  called  amortes  alana,* 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  cohortes  legionaria. 

♦ALAU'DA  {KopvdoCt  Kopv6a?.ogf  and  Kopvduv), 
the  Lark.  Aristotle  describes  two  species  of  this 
bird,  the  one  of  which  is  evidently  the  Alauda  cris- 
taUif  L.,  or  Crested  Lark :  the  other  the  Alauda  cam- 
pestriSj  or  Field  Lark.  The  former  is  the  Galcrita 
of  Pliny,  and  is  clearly  the  species  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  Aves.* 

ALBUM  is  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  material 
on  which  the  praetor's  edicts,  and  the  rules  relating 
to  actions  and  interdicts,  were  written.  The  tablet' 
was  put  up  in  a  public  place,  in  order  that  all  the 
world  might  have  notice  of  its  contents.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  album  was  so  called, 
necausa  it  was  either  a  white  material  or  a  mate- 
rial whitened,  and,  of  course,  the  writing  would  be 
a  different  colour.  According  to  other  authorities, 
it  was  so  called  because  the  writing  was  in  white 
letters.  If  any  person  wilfully  altered  or  erased 
(corrupit)  anything  in  the  album,  he  was  liable  to 
an  action  aidi  comipHj  and  to  a  heavy  penalty.' 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
tablet  containing  anything  of  a  public  nature.  Thus, 
Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Annalcs  Maximi  were 
written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  maximus." 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  was,  in  course  of  time, 
used  to  signify  a  list  of  any  public  body  *,  thus  we 
find  the  expression  aUnim  se7uUorium,  used  by  Taci- 
tus,'  to  express  the  list  of  senators,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  word  leucoma  used  by  Dion  Cassius.*® 
The  phrase  allmm  decurionum  signifies  the  list  of 
decuriones  whoie  names  were  entered  on  the  al- 
bum of  a  municipium,  in  the  order  prescribed  by 
Uie  lex  municipalis,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 
lex  extended.^* 

ALBUS  GALE'RUS,  or  ALBOGALE'RUS,  a 
white  cap  worn  by  the  flamen  dialis  at  Rome.^*  Ac- 
cording to  Festus  (5.  vX  it  w^as  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  white  victim  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  had  an 
olive  twig  inserted  in  the  top.  Its  supposed  form, 
as  derived  from  coins,  and  from  a  bas-relief  on  a 
Roman  temple,  is  that  of  a  cap  fitted  closely  to  the 
head,  and  tied  under  the  chin."    (Vid.  Apex.) 

ALGATHOrA  (aXKadota)  is  the  name  of  games 
celebrated  at  Megara,  in  commemoration  of  the 
hero  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops,  who  had  killed  a 
lion  which  had  destroyed  Euippus,  son  of  King 
Megareus.** 

♦AL'CE  or  ALOES"  (in  Greek  'A?j(v\  the  name 
of  an  animal  described  bv  Caesar  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  the  same  with  the  modem  Elk  or  Moose 
Deer,  "It  was  the  opinion  of  Buflbn,  that  the  Euro- 


1.  (Paus.,  viii.,  47,  ^  3.)— 2.  (Liv.,  x.,  43;  xxxi.,  21.— Ces., 
BeU.  Gall.,  i.,  51.— Cincius,  ap.  Cell.,  xvi.,  4.)— 3.  (Caw.,  Bell. 
Gall ,  i.,  39.— Suet.,  Octav.,  38.— Plin.,  Ep.,x.,  19.)-4.  (Lir., 
xxxr.t  5 ;  xl..  40.)— 5.  (Caa.,  Boll.  Civ.,  i.,  73,  83 ;  ii.,  18.)— 
6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  19.— Aristopb.,  At.,  472.)— 7.  (Dig.  2,  tit. 
1,  iL  79.)— 8.  (De  Orat.,  ii.,  12.)— 9.  (Ann.,  iv.,  42.)— 10.  Gv., 
J.)— 11.  (Dig.  60,  tit.  3.)— 12.  (Varro,  ap.  Gell.,  x.,  1(J.)— 13. 
(Gansei.  Mu«.  Rom.— Sifronius,  do  Nom.  Rom.,  5.— Hope,  Co»- 
knmefl,  li.,  266.)— 14.  (Pino.,  Isthm.,  viii.,  148.— Pans.,  i.,  42,  (f 
1  )— 15   (Salmas.  ad  Solin^  W.) 
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pean  Elk  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  aoi  Ices  il 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  AristoLie.  That  i( 
was,  however,  the  'Ahcrj  of  Pausanias,  the  Aloe 
of  Csesar  and  Pliny,  the  Elch  of  the  Celts,  and  the 
JElg  or  Elg  of  the  northern  jiuropeanf,  tnere  can 
be  Uttie  doubt.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  being 
"between  a  stag  and  a  camel j"'  and  though  the 
accounts  of  Caesar'  and  Pliny^  are  mingled  with  fa* 
ble,  and  the  former  states  that  his  AUxs  are  "mu- 
Ula  comibus'*  (which  might  arise  from  the  accounts 
of  those  who  had  seen  tbe  animal  at  the  period 
when  the  horns  had  exfoliated),  the  general  de- 
scription and  the  localities  given  by  both  are  al- 
most conclusive  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  be  des- 
ignated. The  "  labrum  superius  profraiuU"  "  huge 
upper  lip,"  of  Pliny  is  very  expressive,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  this  part  might  well  re- 
call to  a  casual  observer  the  general  traits  of  the 
head  of  a  camel.  Whether  it  was  the  ivitiXa^ 
(Hppelaphus)  of  Aristotle,  is  a  question  which  will 
admit  of  much  discussion.  (  Vid.  Hippelaphus.)- 
The  movements  of  the  Elk  are  rather  heavy,  and, 
the  shoulders  being  higher  than  the  croup,  it  can 
never  gallop,  but  shuffles  or  ambles  along,  its 
joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a  sound  heard  t< 
some  distance.  Increasing  its  speed,  the  hind  fee^ 
straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore  heels,  and  it 
tosses  the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  to 
break  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop.  It  does  not  leap,  but 
steps  without  effort  over  a  iallen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a 
spht  fence.  During  its  progress,  it  holds  the  nose 
up,  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  horizontally  back.  This 
attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  ground  distincUv; 
and,  as  the  weight  is  carried  very  high  upon  the  ele- 
vated legs,  it  IS  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  tread- 
ing on  its  tore  heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasionally 
to  give  itself  a  heavy  fall.  It  is  probably  o^ving  to 
this  occurrence  that  the  Elk  was  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  have  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it  could  recov- 
er ;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  EleTid  ("  misera- 
ble"), and  the  reputation  especially  of  the  fore  hods 
as  a  specific  against  the  ditsease." 

♦AL'CEA  {a?iKfa  or  aX/fam),  most  probably  the 
Malva  alceay  or  Vervain  Mallow.* 

♦ALCE'DO.     {Vid,  Halcyon.) 

♦ALCIBIAD'IUM  ('AAKifitadtoi.),  a  species  of 
Anchusa.    CVid..  Anchusa.) 

♦ALCY'ONE.  \V%d.  Halcyon.) 

ALEA,  gaming,  or  playing  at  a  game  of  chance 
of  any  kind.  Hence  aleo,  aleator,  a  gamester,  a 
gambler.  Playing  with  tali,  or  tessera,  was  general- 
ly understood,  because  this  was  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon game  of  chance  among  the  Romans. 

Gaming  was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  laws,  both 
during  the  times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  emr- 
perors.*  Hence  Horace,  alluding  to  the  progress 
of  effeminate  and  licentious  manners,  says  that 
boys  of  rank,  instead  of  riding  and  hunting,  now 
showed  their  skill  in  plaving  with  the  hoop,  or  even 
at  ^ames  of  chance,  aftiiiough  they  were  illq;^ 
(yekta  legilms  oka*).  Gaming  was  also  condemned 
by  public  opinion.  "  In  his  gregUnis,**  says  Cicero, 
"  omnes  aleatores,  omnes  aduUeri,  omnes  tmpuri  m- 
pudicique  versantur."^  To  detect  and  punish  ex- 
cesses of  this  description  belonged  to  the  office  of 
the  BBdiles.* 

Games  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated  in  ihc 
month  of  December  at  the  Saturnalia,  which  was 
a  period  of  general  relaxation;*  and  among  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  old  men  were  al- 
lowed to  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner." 

The  following  line  of  Publius  Syrt.s  shows  tlia« 
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ALICA. 
A^mestcr.  maU^  a  regular  study  ol  iieir 


•^Alealor,  quatUc  tr*  arte  est  meHar^  tarUo  neguio  ." 
Ovid  alludes  to  those  who  wrote  treatises  on  the 
•nliject: 

'*Sm.§U  aUis  serif  Ue^  quihus  aiea  ludilur,  artes"^ 
These  were  the  Hoyles  of  ancient  times,  among 
vhom  we  find  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Emperor 
Claodiizs  himself:  '*  Aleam  studiosissime  lusitj  de  cv^ 
fitf  arU  Ubrum  qitoque  ejiiisU"*  The  Emperors  Au- 
gustas and  Domitian  were  also  fond  of  gaming.' 

Alea  sometimes  denotes  the  implement  used  in 
playing,  as  in  the  phrase  jocto  alea  est,  "  the  die  is 
cast,"  uttered  by  Julius  Caesar  immediately  before 
be  crossed  the  Rubicon;*  and  it  is  oflen  used  for 
chance,  or  uncertainty  in  general.* 

•ALEK'TOK  {u}JKTup),  the  Cock.    {Vid.  Gal- 

ALEKTRUOMANTErA  {  aXeKTpvouavTeia  \  a 
mode  of  divination  practised  by  the  Greeks.  The  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  were  written  in  a  circle ;  a  grain 
of  wheat  or  barlev  was  laid  upon  each  letter;  and  a 
cock,  consecrated  or  providea  for  the  occasion,  was 
placed  within  the  circle.  The  required  information 
was  obtained  by  putting  together  those  letters  off 
which  t\e  cock  picked  the  grains  of  com.  To  ob- 
tain a  fuller  answer,  they  laid  grains  of  com  upon 
the  letters  a  second  time,'  and  repeated  the  process. 

AAEKTPrO-NCN  ArON,  or  AAEKTPTONO- 
IfAX'lA  {uXeKTpvovuv  uyuv^  or  uXeKTpvovofiaxta)t  a 
public  cockfight,  which  was  held  every  year  in  one 
of  the  theatres  of  Athens.  Cockfights,  in  general, 
were  exceedingly  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Ranans ;  but  me  origin  of  this  one  in  particular, 
widch  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  is 
■ot  known;  for  the  account  of  its  origin  i-iven  by 
iElian*  is  too  absurd  and  improbable  to  deserve 
eiedit.  He  says  that,  when  Themistocies  marched 
with  his  Athenians  against  the  Persians,  he  saw 
iwo  cocks  fighting  against  each  other,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  addr^ing  his  soldiers,  and  remind- 
ing tl^m  that  these  cocks  were  neither  fi„'iiting  for 
their  country  nor  for  the  gods,  but  only  tor  victory, 
&c  This  speech  is  said  to  have  greatly  animated 
die  courage  of  the  Athenians;  and,  after  the  war, 
tibey  conunemorated  the  event  which  had  proved 
so  nsefol  to  them  by  tiie  annual  festival  in  tne  the- 
atre. 

ALEIPTE'RION.    ( Fici.  Aliptje.) 

•AL'GA,  a  general  name  given  hj  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  which,  living  in  Uie 
wafieis,  are  accustomed  to  be  thrown  up  on  tho  banks 
of  rivers  or  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Such,  in  the  case 
ai^esh  water,  are  the  Confervs,  the  Potamogetons, 
Che  Naiades,  &c. ;  and  in  that  of  the  salt  water,  the 
dMs  of  marine  plants,  and  especiallv  the  Fhicus,'' 
The  term  ^ip^ov  is  applied  to  the  sea-algae  by  Theo- 
phiastns.* 

AL1CA  (oXtf,  xov^P<k\  I-  A  kind  of  grain  re- 
sembling spelt,  which  was  also  called  zea.^  II.  A 
broth,  soup,  or  porridge  made  out  of  this  grain,  and 
very  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  Pliny  states 
that  it  was  a  Roman  invention,  and  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  was  not  in  use  till  after  the  time  of  Pompey 
the  Great.'*  The  Greeks  had  a  somewhat  similar 
preparation,  which  they  called  irnodvij.  Alica  was 
procured  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  and 
Pisa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  Eg3rpt.  The 
best  came  from  Campania';  that  from  Egvpt  was 
leiy  inferior.  It  was  prepared  by  first  brufsing  the 
grain  in  a  wooden  mortar  to  separate  the  husks,  and 
then  pounding  it  a  second  and  third  time  to  break  it 
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in  (0  smaller  pieces.  The  different  qualities  of  alica 
made  by  each  of  these  processes  were  called  i» 
spectively  grandissima  or  apharcma  {ufaipefia),  <e- 
cundaria,  and  minima.  In  order  to  ma^e  the  aiica 
white  and  tender,  it  vtslh  mijced  with  chaJk  from  the 
hills  between  Naples  and  Puteoli.^  It  was  used  as 
a  medicine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  eitier  soaked 
in  water  mixed  with  honey  (mead,  aqua  mnJsa).  ox 
boiled  down  into  a  broth,  or  into  porridge,  rhnj 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
administering  it,  and  of  the  diseases  in  wnich  it  was 
employed.* 

A  spurious  kind  of  alica  was  made  from  the  infc* 
Mor  spelt  (zea)  of  Africa,  the  ears  of  which  were 
broader  and  blacker,  and  tne  straw  shorter,  than  in 
the  Italian  plant.  PUny  mentions  also  another  spu- 
rious kind  of  alica,  which  was  made  from  wheat' 
Another  sort  of  alica  was  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  plantain.* 

AI/IMA,  or  AA1M0S  TPO*H  {uXifia,  or  ItTiifux 
rpo<^ri\  (fi-om  o,  negative,  and  Ai^of,  "  huiiger"),  a 
refreshment  used  by  Epimenides,  Pythagoras,  and 
other  philosophers.  Plato  states,  in  lus  Dialogue  on 
Laws,  that  the  oKma  of  Epimenides  was  composed 
of  mallows  and  asphodel.  Suidas  explains  it  as  a 
plant  which  grew  near  the  sea  (probably  the  sea< 
leek),  which  was  the  chief  ingreaient  in  the  ^dpfia- 
Kov  'EirifievidioVf  and  was  thought  to  promote  long 
life.  Hesychius  interprets  a^deXog  by  uXifio^, 
Pliny  states  that  some  said  that  olimon  was  called 
asphodelos  by  Hesiod,  which  he  Uiinks  an  error; 
but  that  the  name  aUmon  was  applied  by  some  to  a 
dense  white  shrub,  without  tlioms,  the  leaves  of 
which  resembled  those  of  the  olive,  but  were  Kofter, 
and  were  used  for  food ;  and  by  others  to  a  pothert 
which  grew  by  the  sea,  "whence,"  says  Pliny,  "its 
name,^'  confounding  u?.tfiog,  from  a  and  hfidc,  with 
aXifioc  from  &?yC'*  The  name  appears  generally  to 
signify  a  medicinal  preparation  of  equal  weights  of 
^evcial  herbs,  pounded  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
hor.ey.  A  similar  preparation  for  quenching  thirst 
(udijlfo^  Tpo^/f)  was  used  by  Pythagoras. 

ALIMENTA'RII  PUERI  ET  PUELL^.  In 
the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  were  assist- 
ed by  public  distributions  of  com,  oil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  congiaria.  These  distributions 
were  not  made  at  stated  periods,  nor  to  any  but 
grown-up  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  Emperor  Ner- 
va  was  the  first  who  extended  them  to  children,  and 
Trajan  appointed  them  to  be  made  every  month, 
both  to  orphans  and  to  the  children  of  poor  parents. 
These  children  were  called  fwm  eipuella  alimentarii, 
and  also  (from  the  emperor;  pueri  pueUaque  Ulpiani; 
and  the  officers  who  administered  the  institution 
were  called  quastores  pecunia  alimentaria,  quastores 
aUmerUanLm,  procurat&res  aUmentorumj  or  pnsfech 
aUmentarum. 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  record  of  an  in 
stitution  of  this  kind  by  Trajan  have  been  found  at 
Velleia,  near  Placentia,  from  which  we  leam  the 
sums  which  were  thus  distributed.  The  money 
was  raised  in  this  case  by  lending  out  a  sum  on 
interest  at  five  per  cent,  from  the  treasury  of  the 
town,  on  the  securi^  of  lands  and  houses.  A  simi- 
lar institution  was  founded  by  the  younger  Phny  ai 
Comum.*  Trajan's  benevolent  plans  were  carrier? 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  by  Hadrian  and  the  AnU^ 
nines.  Under  Commouos  and  Pertinax  the  distii> 
bution  ceased.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
we  again  meet  with  alimentarii  pueri  and  puellse, 
who  were  called  Mammaani^  in  honour  of  tne  em- 

Seror's  mother.    "We  leam,  from  a  decree  of  Ha- 
rian,'  that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  insti- 
mtion  up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls  up  to  theii 
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'ourteenth  year;  and,  from  an  inscriptioD,*  that  a 
boy  four  ycare  and  seven  months  old  received  nine 
times  the  ordinary  monthly  distribution  of  com.' 

ALIPTiE  (dXftTrrat),  among  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  who  anointed  the  bodies  of  the  athletse 
preparatory  to  their  entering  the  palaestra.  The 
chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close  the  pores 
of  ihc  body,  in  order  to  prevent  much  perspiration, 
and  the  weaicress  consequent  thereon.  To  effect 
this  obi  3ct,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread  over  the 
surface'  of  the  body,  but  also  well  rubbed  into  the 
&kin.*  The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine  African  sand, 
several  jars  full  of  which  were  found  in  the  baths 
of  Titus,  and  one  of  these  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  preparatory  anointing  was  called  rj 
izapaaKsvaaTiKij  rpiipic.  The  athleta  was  again 
anoijited  after  the  contest,  in  order  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  strained  muscles :  this  anointing  w^as 
calle<l  V  anodepaTreid.  He  then  bathed,  and  had 
the  c^ust,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped  off  his  body,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the  strigil  of  the 
Romans,  and  called  arXeyyig,  and  afterward  ^arpa. 
The  aliptsB  took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  they 
necessarily  acquired  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  of 
the  athlets,  and  their  general  strength  or  weakness 
of  body,  to  advise  them  as  to  their  exercises  and 
mode  of  life/  They  were  thus  a  kind  of  medical 
trainers,  iaTpd?i£tTrTai^  Sometimes  they  even  su- 
perintended their  exercises,  as  in  the  case  of  Mile- 
sias.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  aliptse  were  slaves,  who 
scrubbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
They,  too,  like  the  Greek  a^?7rra«,  appear  to  have 
attended  to  their  masters'  constitution  and  mode  of 
life.*  They  were  also  called  unctores.  They  used 
in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper  called  strigil, 
towels  (kntea),  a  cruise  of  oil  (jguUus)^  which  was 
osuaLy  :'f  hoT!:,  e  bottle  (vid.  Ampulla),  and  a 
email  vesse.  caned  ieTiiic^jlc.    {Vid.  Baths.^ 

The  apartment  in  the  Greek  palsBstra  wnere  the 
anointing  was  performed  was  called  aXeiirT^piov  ; 
tiiat  in  the  Roman  baths  was  called  unctvnrium, 

•ALIS'MA,  an  aquatic  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
3ame  with  the  Water  Plantain.  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  an  antidote  against  certain  venomous  creatures, 
and  also  against  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  For  this 
he  is  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  since  even  some 
modem  practitioners  have  recommended  it  as  anti- 
hydrophobic.  Sprengel  makes  the  Alisma  of  which 
Pliny  speaks  the  A.  PamassifoUum ;  this  species, 
however,  has  never  been  found[  in  Greece.  Sibthorp 
is  more  correct  in  designating  it  the  A^jflanlago.^ 

♦ALL'IUM  ((TKopodov)^  Garlic.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  oKopodov  of  Theophras- 
tas  and  Dioscorides  is  the  AJUum  salivum^  manured 
Garlic,  although  Stackhouse  prefers  the  A.  scoro- 
(Inyrasum.  R.  Stephens  suggests  that  the  wild  Gar- 
lic should  be  called  atppocKopodov,  and  not  b^iooKo- 
po6ov.  Pliny  informs  us  that  garlic  was  much  used 
among  the  Italian  rustics  as  a  medicine."  Galen 
also  speaks  of  it  as  such.*  Among  the  Athenians 
it  was  a  great  favourite  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
Bf  ems  to  have  been  sold  at  the  same  shops  with 
breail  and  wine.^*  Fighting-cocks  ware  also  fed 
upon  it,  to  make  them  more  pugnacious."  Great 
prophylactic  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  this 
plant,  and,  among  other  active  properties,  that,  in 
particular,  of  neutralizing  the  venom  of  serpents." 
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So  diversified,  indeed^  were  its  cbaraeterislicfi,  Iha; 
it  need  excite  no  surprise  to  find  it  adored  on  ths 
one  hand,  along  with  the  other  «%pecies  ofaUiumf  by 
tlie  people  of  Egypt,  and  banishcMi  on  the  other  from 
the  tables  of  the  delicate  at  Rome.  Horace  assigns 
it  as  fit  food  only  for  reapers  ;*  it  was,  however,  a 
great  favourite  also  with  the  Roman  soldieis  and  sail- 
ors.*  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  who  oAen  experience  the  need  of  exciting 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  hold  garlic  is 
much  higher  estimation,  on  this  account,  than  those 
of  more  northern  regions.  Theophrastus  makes  the 
AUium  cyprium  the  largest  in  size  of  the  several 
species  of  this  plant.' 

ALLU'VIO.  "  That,"  says  Gains,*  «  appears  lo 
be  added  to  our  land  by  alluvio,  which  a  nver  adds 
to  our  land  {agerS  so  gradually  that  we  cannot  esti- 
mate how  much  is  added  in  each  moment  of  time ; 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  it  is  that  which  is 
added  so  gradually  as  to  escape  observation.  But 
if  a  river  (at  once;  takes  away  a  part  of  your  land, 
and  brings  it  to  mine,  this  part  still  remains  your 
property.'*  There  is  the  same  definition  by  Gaius 
m  his  Res  Cotidiana,^  with  this  addition :  "  If  the 
part  thus  suddenly  taken  away  should  adhere  for  a 
considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  the  trees  on  such 
part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my  land,  frona 
that  time  such  part  appears  to  belong  to  my  land." 
The  acquisUio  per  alluvionem  was  considered  by  the 
Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus  gentium,  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  that  term. 

According  to  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  there  was  no  jus  alluvionis  in  the 
case  of  agri  limitati.*  Circumlnvio  differs  from 
alluvio  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion is  surrounded  by  water,  and  subject  to  itn 
action.  Cicero^  enumerates  the  iura  allutumu%* 
and  drcumluvionum  as  matters  included  under  the 
head  of  causes  centumvirales. 

The  doctrine  of  alluvio,  as  stated  by  Bracton  in 
the  chapter  De  acquirendo  Rerum  Dominio,^  is  taken 
from  the  Digest,*  and  is  in  several  passages  a  copy 
of  the  words  of  Gaius,  as  cited  in  the  Digest. 

♦AL'NUS  (/cZ^(?/)o"),  the  Alder.  The  wood  of 
this  tree,  which  is  lighter  than  that  of  many  others, 
was  first  employed,  according  to  the  poets,  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation."  It  was  also  much  Ubed 
among  the  Romans  for  water-pipes,"  and  is  still 
ranked  among  the  best  materials,  next  to  metal,  for 
these,  and  for  under-ground  purposes  generally.  The 
alder  is  an  inhabitant  of  swamps  and  meadows  in 
all  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Virgil  is  not  consistent  with  himself  as 
regards  the  name  of  this  tree.  In  his  sixth  EcIootc" 
he  makes  the  sisters  of  Pha^thon  to  have  oeen 
changed  into  alders ;  but  in  the  .£neid^*  he  gives 
the  poplar,  as  Ovid  does.**  The  species  of  alder 
most  common  in  Greece  is  the  Alm.us  oUongtUa, 
Wild. 

♦AL'OE,  the  Aloe,  or  Aloes-tree.    Neither  Hip- 

g>crates  nor  Theophrastus  notices  this  plant,  but 
ioscorides,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  m^o  kinds 
of  it."  He  says  it  is  mostly  brought  from  India, 
but  that  the  plant  grows  in  Arabia  and  the  maritime 
parts  of  Asia.  The  story  related  by  some  writers, 
that  Aristotle  recommenaed  the  aloe  to  Alexandex 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  Socotora, 
appears  unworthy  of  belief,  and  yet  it  probably  was 
the  Socotorine  aloe  with  which  the  ancients  wera 
most  familiar.  Fee  thinks  that  the  African  aloe 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  that 
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ALYSSON. 


AMARUNTHIA. 


«  specjes  quite  rare  at  the  present  day  ("aloes  luci- 
de,  OQ  en  uumes")  was  one  of  the  kmds  employed 
Igy  tfaem.^  Aloes,  ±oiigh  still  much  used  in  medi- 
cine, are  prescribed  in  very  few  of  the  cases  men- 
tioDed  hv  Pliny.*  Accordinq  to  Ainslie,  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  India  still  use  them  with  great 
success  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  Olaiis  Celsius' 
deriTes  the  word  aloe  from  the  Arabic  alloeh.  Pliny 
■KDtions  a  mineral  substance  called  aloe,  which  is 
tbe  same  with  the  bitumen  of  Judsa,  and  which 
vas  c3iployed  in  £^7pt  in  embalming  bodies.* 

ALQ'A  {dTUia  or  akua),  an  Attic  festival,  but  cele- 
brated principally  at  Eleusis,  in  honour  of  Demeter 
and  Dionysus,  the  inventors  of  the  plough  and  pro- 
tectors ol  the  fruits  vl  the  earth.  It  took  place 
eveiy  year  after  the  harvest  was  over,  and  only 
fruits  were  offered  on  this  occasion,  partly  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  benents  the  hus- 
bandman had  received,  and  partly  that  the  next 
harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  learn  from  Demos- 
thenes* that  it  was  unlawfiil  to  offer  any  bloody 
sacrifice  on  the  day  of  this  festival,  and  that  the 
priests  alone  had  the  privilege  to  offer  (he  fruits. 
The  festival  was  also  called  ^aXvaia,*  or  avyKOfuc- 
r^pta. 

AAOnOT  TPA*H  {akoyim  ypct^),  an  action 
which  might  be  brought  before  the  logistie  {Tioyia- 
TOi),  at  Athens,  against  all  ambassadors  who  neg- 
lected to  pass  their  accounts  when  their  term  of 
office  expired.' 

•ALOPE'CX  AS,  a  species  offish,  called  by  Pliny 
the  Sea-fox  (  Vulpes  marina*),  and  the  same,  proba- 
bly; with  the  Fox-shark  of  modem  naturalists.*  The 
niiie  comes  from  the  Greek  aAwTr;?^,  "  a  fox." 

•ALD'PECIS  {akutzeKt^,)  a  species  of  vine  pro- 
incin?  clusters  of  grapes  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
bx.     It  is  now  extinct.** 

♦AlXiPECU'RUS  {okuTTiKovpo^),  a  plant,  which 
fprengel  suggests  may  be  the  Saccharum  cylindri- 
tu^  and  Stackhousc  the  Phleum  crinitum,  FU 
Irac^  or  Hairy  Cat's-tail  grass.  Its  spike  is  de- 
cribed  br  Theophrastus  as  being  "  soft,  downy, 
Mck,  anS  like  the  tails  of  foxes.""  This  agrees 
•«11  with  the  spike  of  the  Alovecwnis,  L.,  or  Foxtail 
^tass.**  The  name  comes  from  u/ujTrti^,  "  a  fox," 
<>i  ovpa,  "  a  tail." 

^ALO'PEX.    (ra.  Vulpes.) 

♦AL'SINE  (u7^ivjj\  an  herb,  which  Sprengel,  in 
hi\  History  of  Botany,  recognises  as  the  SteUaria 
n«:i«niin,  or  Wood  Stitchwort;  but,  in  his  notes  to 
Dkcr.',OTides,  he  expresses  himself  doubtfully  con- 
cerrfixj  it.  Schneider  is  undecided  whether  the 
dXff^^  of  Theophrastus  be  the  same  as  that  of  Di- 
oecoiiijs." 

ALTA'RE.    (Vid,AnA.) 

•ALTER'CUM,  the  Arabian  (1)  name,  according 
to  Pliny,  of  the  Hyoscvamus." 

•ALTJM,  a  plant.    (Vid.  SYMPnYTOK.) 

♦ALU'MEN.    {Vid.  Stypteria.) 

♦ALY'PON  (dAwn-ov),  an  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  that  which  produced  Turbii.  Sprengel 
and  Sil/lhorp  mark  it  as  the  Olobularia  alypum.^^ 

•ALYSS'ON  {uXvaaov),  a  plant.  The  uXvaaov  of 
Galen  and  Paulus  JBgineta  is  the  Manahium  alys- 
«««,  vulgarly  called  Galen's  Madwort.  That  of 
Dioscorides  is  a  very  different  plant,  and  cannot  be 
very  satisfactorily  determined.  Sprengel  hesitates 
whether  to  refer  it,  with  Dodonaeus,  to  the  Farsetia 
dvpioia^  or,  with  Columna,  to  the  Veronica  arvcnsis, 
or  TOorUaruif  L.,  our  Speedwell." 
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ALUTA.    (FwJ.Calcecs.) 

ALU'TAI  {uXvrai)^  persons  whose  business  Jl 
was  to  keep  order  in  the  public  games.  They  re- 
ceived their  orders  from  an  akvTupxriC,  who  was 
himself  under  the  direction  of  the  agonothetac,  oi 
hellanodicae.  TJ  ay  are  only  found  at  Olympiaj  in 
other  places,  the  same  office  was  discharged  bv  the 
ftaariyot^poi. 

♦ALPHESTES  (aA^ffr^f),  a  species  of  .<ab,  the 
same  with  the  Oynedns  of  Pliny.  It  is  the  Labrut 
ofnedus,  L.,  in  French  Canude.  According  to  Ron- 
dolet,  it  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  its  flesh  is  easy  of 
digestion.  In  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist.,  the  Alphest  is 
desicribed  as  being  a  small  fish,  having  a  pumle 
back  and  belly,  with  yellow  sides.* 

AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  MANUM  SERVUS, 
a  slave  or  freedman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
letters  and  other  things  under  his  master's  direction. 
The  amanuensis  must  not  be  confounded  with  an« 
other  sort  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  manum  servi,  who 
were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  busi- 
ness.* 

♦AMAR'ACUS  (auupaKo^),  a  plant.  Dioscorides 
and  the  scholiast  on  Nicander*  state  that  the  Amara- 
cus  is  the  same  as  the  Saropsuchus  {oufi^lfvxmf)  \ 
and  yet  Galen  and  Paulus  iEgineta  treat  of  them 
separately.    Matthiolus  seems  to  think  it  highly 

f)robable  that  it  Is  the  common  Marjoram,  but  the 
ate  conmientators  are  much  at  variance  about  it. 
Thus  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H., 
marks  it  as  the  Origanvm  marjoranoides,  but  in  the 
second,  according  to  Schneider,  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
fer the  d/iupaKo^  X^^P^C  of  Theophrastus  to  the 
ByacithUms  Comosus.  Stackhouse  prefers  the  Ort- 
ganum  jEgyptiacum,  and  Dierbach  the  Tencrium 
Marum,  or  Mastich.  Upon  reference  to  the  Com- 
mentary of  Matthiolus  on  the  fidpov  of  Dioscoridep,* 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  last  opinion  had  been  for- 
merly entertained,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  very 
plausible  one.* 

♦AMARANTH'US  {ufidpavTog),  the  Amaranth, 
or  Never-fading,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  d,  priv., 
and  /lapalvu,  "  to  wither J*^  According  to  Pliny,*-  the 
amaranth  appears  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
lasts  until  autumn.  That  of  Alexandrea  was  thd 
most  esteemed.  What  the  same  writer,  however, 
states,  that  the  flowers  of  the  amaranth  bloom  anew 
on  being  plunged  into  water,  is  not  very  exact.  As 
the  flowers  are  of  a  very  dry  kind,  they  have  not 
much  humidity  to  lose,  and  therefore  may  be  pre- 
served merely  for  a  long  time.  The  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  his  Amaranthus,  which  is  also 
th?t  of  Theophrastus,  points  at  once  to  the  Cehsif^ 
cristata,  a  plant  originally  from  Asia,  but  cultivate 
in  Italy  a  long  time  before  Pliny's  dav.  Bauhin  bt  • 
lieves  that  this  plant  is  to  be  found  in  theophrastus 
under  the  name  of  ^;i6^,  which  Theodore  Gaza 
translates  by  flamma.  The  u/jupavroc  of  Dioscorides" 
is  another  plant,  probably  the  GnaphaUum  Staxhas 
of  LinnsBUS.  Tne  ancients,  far  less  advanced  than 
the  modems  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  vStufl^s,  were 
unable,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  to  imitate  the  softness 
of  the  amaranth.  The  modems,  however,  have 
succeeded  in  this,  and  have  even  surpassed,  in  the 
fabrication  of  their  velvet,  the  beautilul  downy  sur- 
face of  this  flower.  The  common  name  of  the 
plant,  therefore,  passe-velours,  given  to  it  when  the  art 
of  fabricating  stuffs  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  suits  no 
longer,  and  the  Italian  appellation,  for  di  veUvU 
("  velvet-flower"),  is  much  more  applicable.* 

AMARUNTHIA  or  AMARU'SIA  {dfiapyvOia  Of 
itfiapvaia),  a  festival  of  Artemis  Amarynthia,  or  Am- 
ar}'sia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems,  originally  at  Ama- 
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rynthus,  in  Euboea,  with  extra :rdiuary  splendour; 
but  it  was  also  solemnized  in  several  places  in  Atti- 
ca, such  as  Athmone  ;^  and  the  Athenians  held  a  fes- 
tival, as  Pausanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, in  no  wav  less  brilliant  than  that  in  Euboea.* 
The  festival  m  Eubcea  was  distinguished  for  its 
splendid  processions ;  and  Strabo  himself'  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amanmthia,  a 
column  on  which  was  recorded  the  splendour  with 
which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  celebrated  this  fes- 
tivaL  The  inscription  stated  that  the  procession 
uas  formed  of  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
i'lx.  hundred  horsemen,  and  sixty  chariots.* 

AMBARVA'LIA.    (Vid.  Arvales  Fratres.) 

♦AMBER.    (  Vid.  Electrum.) 

AMBILU^/TRIUM.    (>i^.  Lustrum.) 

AM'BITUS,  which  literally  signifies  "a  going 
about,"  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  nearly  expressed 
ilian  by  our  woiu  canvassing.  Alter  the  plebs  had 
formed  a  distinct  class  at  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  had  become  very  greatly 
increased,  we  frequently  read,  in  the  Roman  writers, 
of  the  great  efforts  which  it  was  necessary  for  can- 
didates to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
citizens.  At  Rome,  as  in  every  community  into 
which  the  element  of  popular  election  enters,  solici- 
tation of  votes,  and  open  or  secret  influence  and 
bribery,  were  among  the  means  by^  which  a  candi- 
date secured  his  election  to  Oie  offices  of  state. 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the  piece  en- 
titled "  Q,.  Ciceronis  de  Petitione  Consulatus  ad  M. 
Tullium  Fratrem,"  it  seems  to  present  a  pretty  fair 
picture  of  those  arts  and  means  by  which  a  candi- 
date might  lawfully  endeavour  to  secure  the  votes 
of  the  electors,  ana  also  some  intimation  of  those 
means  which  were  not  lawful,  and  which  it  was  the 
object  of  various  enactments  to  repress.  As  the 
terms  which  relate  to  the  canvassing  for  puLKc 
places  often  occur  in  the  Roman  \i'riters,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  mention  the  principal  among  tnem 
here. 

A  candidate  was  called  petitory  and  his  opponent, 
jrith  reference  to  him,  competitor,  A  candidate 
(candidattLs)  was  so  called  from  his  appearing  in  the 
public  places,  such  as  the  fora  and  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  before  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a  whitened  toga. 
On  such  occasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  by 
his  friends  (deductores\  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
citizens  (sectatores)^  who  could  in  no  other  manner 
show  their  good- will  or  give  their  assistance.*  The 
word  assiduitas  expressed  both  ihe  continual  pres- 
ence of  the  candidate  at  Rome,  and  his  continual 
solicitations.  The  candidate,  in  going  his  rounds 
or  taking  his  walk,  was  accompanied  by  a  nomen- 
dalory  who  gave  him  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
he  might  meet ;  the  candidate  was  thus  enabled  to 
address  them  by  their  name,  an  indirect  compliment 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  generally  gratifying  to  the 
electors.  The  candidate  accompanied  his  address 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  {prensatio).  The  term 
benigniias  comprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treat- 
ing, as  shows,  feasts,  &c.  Candidates  sometimes 
left  Rome,  and  visited  the  colonie  and  municipia, 
in  which  the  citizens  had  the  suffrage ;  thus  Cicero 
proposed  to  visit  the  Cisalpine  towns  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.* 

That  ambitus,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
pena.  enactments,  taken  as  a  generic  term,  compre- 
hended the  two  species,  ambUus  and  largUiones  0)ri- 
bery).  Liberalitas  and  benignitas  are  opposed  by 
Cicero,  as  things  allowable,  to  ambitus  ana  largUio, 
as  things  illegal.^  Money  was  paid  for  votes;  ana 
in  order  to  ensure  secrecy  and  secure  the  elector, 
persons  called  interpretes  were  employed  to  make 
the  bargain,  sequestres  to  hold  the  money  till  it  was 
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to  be  paid,'  and  dimsores  to  distribnte  it.*  The 
offence  of  ambitus  was  a  matter  which  belong  to 
the  judicia  publica,  and  the  enactments  against  it 
were  numerous.  One  of  the  earliest,  though  not  the 
earliest  of  all,  the  Lex  Emilia  Bcebia  (B.C.  183X 
was  specially  directed  against  largiHones,  The  Lex 
Cornelia  Fulvia  (B.C.  159)  punished  the  offence 
with  exile.  The  Lex  Acilia  Calpumia  (B.C.  67) 
imposed  a  fine  on  the  offending  par^,  with  exclusioD 
from  the  senate  and  all  public  offices.  The  Lex 
Tullia  (B.C.  63),  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicerou 
in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  the  Acilian  law,  inflicted 
ten  years'  exilium  on  the  offender;  and,  among 
other  things,  forbade  a  person  to  exhibit  gladiatori^ 
shows  {gladiaiores  dare)  within  any  two  years  in 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  unless'  he  was  required 
to  do  so,  on  a  fixed  day,  by  a  testator's  will.*  Two 
years  afterward,  the  Lex  Aufidia  was  passed,  by 
which,  among  other  things,  it  was  provided  that,  if 
a  candidate  promised  (pronunliavit)  money  to  a 
tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  unpunished ; 
if  he  did  pay  the  money,  he  should  farther  pay  to 
each  tribe  (annually  1)  dOOO  sesterces  as  long  as  he 
lived.  This  enactment  occasioned  the  witticism  of 
Cicero,  who  said  that  Clodius  observed  this  law  by 
anticipation,  for  he  promised,  but  did  not  pay.*  The 
Lex  Licinia  (B.C.  5&)  was  specially  directed  against 
the  offence  of  sodalitium,  or  the  wholesale  bribery 
of  a  tribe  by  gifts  and  treating;*  and  another  iex, 
passed  (B.C.  52)  when  Pompey  was  sole  consul, 
nad  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  speedier 
course  of  proceeding  on  trials  for  ambitus.  AU 
these  or*' ctments  failed  in  completely  accomplish- 
ing their  object.  That  which  no  law  could  suppress- 
so  long  as  the  old  popular  forms  retained  any  of 
their  pristine  vigour,  was  accomplished  by  the  impe- 
rial usurpation.  Julius  Caesar,  when  dictator,  nom- 
inated half  the  candidates  for  public  offices,  except 
the  candidates  for  the  consulsnip,  and  notified  his 
pleasure  to  the  tribes  by  a  civil  circular;  the  popa- 
lus  chose  the  other  half.'*  The  Lex  Julia  de  Ambini 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  the  offence 
of  ambitu-^,  in  its  proper  sense,  soon  disappeared, 
in  consequence  of  all  elections  being  transferred 
from  the  comitia  to  the  senate,  which  Tacitus,  in 
speaking  of  Tiberius,  briefly  expresses  thus :  "  The 
comitia  were  transferred  from  the  campus  to  the 
patres." 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery  and  corniption 
still  influenced  the  elections,  though  the  name  of 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  applicable. 
But  in  a  short  time,  the  appointment  to  public  offices 
was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  emperors ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  populus,  were 
merely  the  shadow  of  that  which  had  once  a  sub- 
stantial form.  A  Roman  jurist  of  the  imperial 
Seriod  (Modestinus),  in  speaking  of  the  Julia  Lex 
e  Ambitu,  observes,  "  This  law  is  now  obsolete  in 
the  city,  because  the  creation  of  magistrates  is  the 
business  of  the  princeps,  and  does  not  depend  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  populus ;  but  if  any  one  in  a  muni- 
cipium  should  offend  against  this  law  in  canvassing 
for  a  sacerdotium  or  magistratus,  he  is  punishecL 
according  to  a  senatus  consultum,  with  iniamy,  and 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  100  aurei."' 

The  trials  for  ambitus  were  numerous  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defence 
of  L.  Murena,  who  was  charged  with  ambitus,  and 
that  in  defence  of  Cn.  Plancius,  who  was  charged 
with  that  offence  specially  called  sodalilivm^  are  both 
extant.* 

AMBAQ'2EQS  rPA*H  (ufi6W(Teug  >'pa<^^),  an 
action  brou<»ht  in  the  Athenian  courts  against  an  in. 
dividual  who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  a  ma!? 


1.  (Cic,  pro  auent.,  26.)— 2.  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  i.,  1«.>-^.  (Cicj 
in  Vatin.,  15.)— 4.  (Cic,  wl  Att.,  i.,  16.)— 5.  (Cic*  pro  Cn 
Plane,  15.)— 6.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  41  )— 7.  (Dir.  48,  tit  14  >•-&  (8^ 
gonius,  De  Antiqno  Jure  Pop.  Rom.,  p.  945.) 


AMENTUM. 


AMETHYSTUS 


iuld  by  means  of  a  potion  i&fiSXuepidtov).  The  loss 
yC  a  speech  of  Lysias  on  this  subject  has  deprived 
as  of  tke  opinions  of  the  Athenians  on  this  crime. 
U  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  looked 
D]KMi  as  a  capital  olfence.^ 

Among  the  Romans,  this  crime  {partus  abactio,  or 
aborUu  fTocuratid)  seems  to  have  been  originally  im- 
noticed  bj  the  laws.  Cicero  relates  that,  when  he 
vas  in  Asia,  a  woman  who  had  procured  the  abor- 
tion of  her  ofispring  was  punished  with  death;' 
bat  this  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  in  accordance 
irith  the  Roman  law.  Under  the  emperors,  a  wom- 
m  who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  her  own 
child  was  punished  with  exile ;'  and  those  who  gave 
the  potion  which  caused  the  abortion  were  con- 
demned to  the  mines  if  of  low  rank,  or  were  ban- 
ished to  an  island,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their 
property,  if  they  were  in  respectable  circumstances.* 
AMBRCSIA  {iifiOpoijia),  festivals  observed  in 
Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  drinking.  According  to 
Tzetzes  on  Hesiod,*  these  festivals  wei-e  solemnized 
in  the  month  of  Lenaeon,  during  the  vintage. 

AMBHO'SIA  {ufiBpoaia).  I.  The  food  of  the  gods, 
vhich  conferred  upon  them  eternal  youth  and  im- 
mortality, and  was  brought  to  Jupiter  by  pigeons.* 
It  was  also  used  by  the  gods  for  anointing  their  body 
and  hair  J  ^  whence  we  read  of  the  ambrosial  locks 
ii{  Jupiter  {ufji6p6<Ttai  x^tTci).^  II.  A  plant,  the  same 
with  the  Affibrosia  marUima.^ 

AMBUR'BIUM  or  AMBURBIA'LE,  a  sacri- 
fice which  was  performed  at  Rome  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ambar- 
▼alia  was  intended  for  the  purification  of  the  coun- 
try. The  victims  were  carried  through  the  whole 
town,  and  the  sacrifice  was  usually  performed  when 
iny  dan^r  was  apprehended  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  prodigies,  or  other  circumstances.^** 
Scaliger  supposes  that  the  amburbium  and  ambar- 
valia  were  the  same,  but  their  difference  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Servius"  and  Vopiscus  {amburbium  cele- 
bratum,  ambarvalia  pramissa)?* 

AME'AIOT  AIKU  (a//eAiov  SUrj),  an  action  men- 
tioned by  Hesychius,  which  appears  to  have  been 
biought  by  a  landlord  against  his  tenant,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  ayeupyiov  dUrj :  at  least  we  have 
no  information  of  the  difference  between  them, 
though  it  is  probable  that  some  existed.  {Vid. 
APEOPriOT  AIKH.) 

AMENTUM,  a  leathern  thong,  either  applied 
for  fastening  the  sandal  to  the  foot,  or  tied  to  the 
nuddle  of  the  spear,  to  assist  in  throwing  it. 

The  thong  of^the  sandal  is  more  frequently  called 
cerri^iA,  Ugula^  or  lorum ;  so  that  amentum  is  com- 
moDly  employed  in  the  latter  of  the  two  significa- 
tions  above  expressed :  e,  g., 

"  Intenduni  acres  arcus^  ameniaque  torquerU.**^^ 
"  Amentum  digilis  tende  prioribus^ 
Et  totisjaadum  dirige  viribus"^* 

"We  are  not  informed  how  the  amentum  added  to 
the  eficct  of  throwing  the  lance ;  perhaps  it  was  by 
giving  it  rotation,  acd  hence  a  greater  degree  of 
steadiness  and  directness  in  its  flight,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  ball  shot  from  a  rifle-gun.  This  supposition 
both  suits  the  expressions  relative  to  the  insertion 
of  the  fingers,  and  accounts  for  the  frequent  use  of 
:he  verb  torquere,  to  whirl  or  twist,  in  connexion 
with  this  subject.  Compare  the  above-cited  passage 
of  YirgH  with  such  as  the  following:  Amcnlatas 
haidxs  tvrquebil."^* 


1.  (Meifr,  Art.  Process,  p.  SIO.)— 2.  (Pro  Cluent.,  c.  11.)— 
I.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  II,  t.  4  :  48.  tit.  8,  s.  8 ;  tit.  19,  «.  39.)— 4.  (Diar- 
49,  tk.  19,  ■.  38.  «  5.)— 6.  (Op.  et  D.,  v.,  504.)-«.  (Od.,  t.,  93 ; 
m-,  e.)— 7.  (II..  xir.,  170.)— 8.  (H.,  i.,  529.)— 9.  (Dioscor., 
m^  118.)— 10.  (Obaeq-.  De  Prodig.,  c.  43.— Apul.,  Metamnrph., 
«-,  ab  init.,  p.  49,  Bipont. — Lucan,  i.,  593.) — II.  (In  Vircr., 
Iciof.  iii.,  77.)— 12.  (Aurel.,  c.20.)— 13.  (Virg.,  iEo.,  ix.,  W5.) 
-14.    SeiMte  .  Hippid  .  »•.>— 15.  (Cic.  De  Orat.,  i.,  57.) 


"  Inserit  amcrUo  digiios,  nee  phira  locutnu 
Injuvenem  ioisii  jaculum"^ 
In  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  Sir  "W.  Hamil 
ton's  Etrascan  Vases,*  the  amentum  seems  to  b€ 
attached  to  the  spear  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  a 
little  above  the  middle. 


♦AMETHYSl'US  {afiiBvarov  or  -of).  the  Am«> 
thyst,  a  precious  stone  of  a  purple  or  violet  coloui 
in  different  degrees  of  deepness.  In  modem  min« 
eralogy,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  two  prccioiu 
stones  of  essentially  different  natures:  1.  the  On* 
ental  amethyst,  which  is  a  rare  variety  of  adaman- 
tine spar  or  corundum;  and,  2.  the  Occidental  oi 
common  amethyst.'  The  ancients,  on  the  othei 
hand,  reckoned  five  species,  differing  in  degrees  of 
colour.  Their  Indian  amethyst,  to  whicn  Pliny 
assigns  the  first  rank  among  purple  or  violet-col- 
oured gems,  appears  to  have  been  our  Oriental  spe- 
cies, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  violet-coloured 
sapphire.  "  Those  amethysts,  again,  which  Pliny 
describes  as  easily  engraved  {scalpturis  facUes\  may 
have  been  the  violet-coloured  fluor  spar,  now  called 
false  amethyst ;  and  the  variety  of  quartz  which  is 
now  commonly  st>ied  amethyst,  is  well  described 
by  the  Roman  writer  as  that  'fifth  kind,  which  ap- 
proaches crystal,  the  purple  vanishing  and  fading 
mto  white.  Some  mineralogists  think  that  the 
amethyst  of  the  ancients  was  what  we  call  garnet ; 
but  there  seems  little  in  its  description  resembling 
the  garnet,  except  that  one  kind  of  it  approached  the 
hyacinth  in  colour,  as  Pliny  and  Epiphanius  ob- 
serve; that  i.s,  had  a  very  strong  shade  of  red;  and 
so,  sometimes,  has  our  amethyst.  We  see  our  ame- 
thyst, indeed,  plainly  indicated  in  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Pliny  for  its  name,  that  it  does  not 
reach  the  colour  of  wine  (a,  priv.,  and^^^v,  *'t;:r;r"), 
Kdt  first  fades  into  violet.  He  afterward  suggests 
another,  which  is  the  more  common  derivation, 
saying  that  the  Magi  falsely  asserted  that  thesa 
gems  were  preservative  against  intoxication  (d, 
priv.,  and  fiedvu,  ^'to  intoxicate'').  Theophrastua 
twice  mentions  the  amethyst  {afiidvaTov),but  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  determine  it ;  classing  it  in  one 
place  with  crj'stal,  as  diaphanous,  and  afterward 
observing  that  it  is  wine-coloured.* 


1.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xii.,  321.)— 2.  (iii.,  pi.  33.)— S.  (F6e  in  Plin. 
xxxvii.,  9.)— 4.  (Moore'a  Anc.  Mineral  d.  168. — ^De  La«:  df 
Gemn.,  i.,  5.) 
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AMMI. 


AMPHICTYONS. 


•AM' J  A,  a  fish  of  the  tunny  species,  the  same 
wit  3  the  Scomb  ?r  amia,  in  Italian,  Leccia.  Schweig- 
haeuser^  says  its  French  name  is  bomton,  Rondo- 
k^t  mentions  that  he  had  seen  individuals  which 
mtULsured  three  and  a  half  feet  in  len^h.  Its  head 
was  the  part  most  esteemed  by  the  ton  vivants  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  etymologist  remarks  that 
it  is  gregarious,  and  hence  its  name,  from  ufia,  "  to- 
gether," and  ievai,  "  to  go."  The  Amia  is  the  same 
as  the  TpoKTTjc  of  iElian,'  the  T^ovkoc  of  Aristotle,* 
Oppian,  and  Athenaeus,  and  the  Glaucus  of  Ovid 
uid  others.* 

♦AMIANTirUS  (du/avrof),  a  variety  of  Asbes- 
lus,  called  in  French'  Alum  de  Plwme,  It  consists 
principally,  according  to  Chevenix,  of  silex,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  alumine,  and  from  it  was  formed 
the  celebrated  Liimm  asbesHnum^  or  Asbestos-linen. 
Napkins  and  other  articles  made  of  this  were,  when 
soiled,  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  cleansed  by  this 
process  as  others  are  by  washing.  Hence  the  name 
Amianthus  given  to  the  species  in  question,  signify- 
ing vurcj  undeJUed  (from  a,  priv.,  and  fiiavToc,  "<i«- 
fileii^')f  because,  being  indestructible  in  any  ordinary 
fire,  it  was  restored  to  its  original  purity  and  white- 
ness simply  by  casting  it  into  the  flames.  Where 
amianthus  occurs,  as  it  does  in  many  countries, 
with  fibres  suflicienlly  long  and  flexible  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  often  now,  as  anciently  it  was,  spun 
ana  woven  into  cloth;  and  has  in  modem  times 
been  successfully  manufactured  into  paper,  gloves, 
purses,  ribands,  girdles,  and  many  otner  things. 
The  natives  of  Greenland  even  use  it  for  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  as  the  ancients  also  did.^ 

AMIC'TUS,  dim.  AMIC'ULUM. 

The  verb  amicire  is  commonly  opposed  to  vnduere^ 
the  former  being  applied  to  the  putting  on  of  the 
outer  garment,  the  pallium,  l8en^^  or  toga  (t/^anov, 
^po^) ;  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inner 
garment,  the  tunic  ixiruv).  Craxo  •pallio  amictus.* 
VdU  amictos,  non  togis.''  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  the  verbal  nouns  amictus  and  induluSf 
even  without  any  farther  denomination  of  the  dress 
being  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  and  the 
inner  clothing.*  The  Ass  says,  in  Apuleius,*  Deavij 
Syrico  corUectam  amiculOf  miki  trcrendam  imponunt^ 
meaning,  "  They  place  on  me  the  goddess,  covered 
with  a  small  silken  scarf"  The  same  author  says 
tliat  th  e  priests  of  the  Eg^tians  used  linen  ind'uiui 
ft  am'utui ;  i,  e.,  both  for  their  inner  and  outer 
clothing. 

In  (Sreek,  amicire  is  expressed  by  ofK^Livwadai^ 
ufiTTtX^  '^<^*«  CTTiCdXAcff^at,  'JTepi6d/.?y€a6ai :  and  indu- 
cre  by  hdvvsLv.  Hence  came  ufjurexovrj,  kmQ.rjfia 
and  eiTt66?ML0Vj  izepiSXriiia  and  nepLtoAaLov,  an  outer 
;;urmcnt,  a  sheet,  a  shawl ;  and  hdvfiOj  an  inner 
l^irment,  a  tunic,  a  shirt.  When  Socrates  was 
about  to  die,  his  friend  Apollodonis  brought  him 
both  the  inner  and  the  outer  garment,  each  being  of 
great  excellence  and  value,  in  order  that  he  might 
put  them  on  before  drinking  the  hemlock  :  r/^inv 
t:v6vvja  avrbv  rbv  xtruva,  Kai  "doifiuriov  nepi6aA?.6- 
uevov,  dra  oira  nielv  rd  a^upfiaKov.^^ 

AMMA  {ufifia\  a  Greek  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  forty  triix^ig  (cubits),  or  sixty  irode^  (feet) ;  that 
is,  twenty  yards  8*1  inches  Englich.  It  was  used 
in  measuring  land.** 

♦AMMI,  a  plant,  the  same,  according  to  Sprengel, 
with  the  Ammi  Copticum.  Matthiolus  and  Dodonae- 
us,  who  give  drawings  of  it,  seem  to  point  to  the 
same  plant,  namely,  Bishop's-weed.    It  must  not  be 


1.  (m  Athen.,  vii.,  6.)— 2.  (N.  A.,  i.,  8.>— 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
♦i.,  17  ;  vUi.,  13.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Hal.,  117.— Hin.,  H.  N.,  xxxii,  II. 
■  -Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.)— 5.  (Bioscor.,  v.,  155,— Plin.,  H.  N., 
six.,  4. — jOe  Laet,  de  Gcmra.,  ii.,  8. — Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  i>. 
lis.)— 6.  (Plin.,  Ep.  iv.,  11.)— 7.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.)— 8. 
{Vid.  Tibnll.,  1.,  9,  13.— Nep.,  Cimon.,  It.,  3.— Id..Dat.,  iii.,  2. 
^Virg.,  ^n.,  iii.,  545 ;  t.,  421,  compared  with  Apol.  Rhod., 
ri.,  W.— Val.  Max.  t.,  2,  compared  with  ^lian,  V.  H.,  iv.,  5.)— 
«.  (Met.  viii.:-10.  (-filian,  V.  II.,  i.,  16.)— 11.  (Hero,  de 
Mensnris.) 
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confounded,  however,  with  the  plant  called  BishopV 
weed  in  Scotland,  which  is  tde  .^gopodium  pod^ 
gratia} 

•AMMODTTES  {afinQ&oTri^\  a  species  of  ser 
pent,  which  Aetius  describes  as  being  a  cubit  ir 
length,  and  of  a  sand  colour,  with  black  spots 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides,  de 
termines  it  to  have  been  a  species  of  viper.  It  wa 
most  probably,  then,  only  a  variety  of  the  kxt^t  oi 
Coluber  awmodytes.  This  is  the  serpent  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Horned  viper  of  Illyricum;  it& 
venom  is  active.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avi 
cenna  it  is  called  Amindaims  and  Caularus,  which 
are  corruptions  of  AmmodyUs  and  Ccluber* 

♦AMMONrACUM  {ufiftoviaK6v)y  Gum  Ammoniac 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  well  ascertained 
what  species  of  Ferula  it  is  which  produces  this 
gum.  Dioscorides  gives  it  the  name  of  ayoai>AA/f. 
The  imfioviaxbv  i^fiktfta  was  the  finest  kind  of  it, 
and  was  so  called  because  used  as  a  perfume  in 
sacred  rites.*  The  aXc  'AfifiovtaKoCt  or  Sal  Ammoni' 
ac^  was  a  Fitssil  sail,  procured  from  the  district  of 
Africa  adjoining  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It 
therefore  was  totally  difiTerent  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac 
of  the  modems,  which  is  HydrocMorus  Amm^onia^ 

♦AMPELITIS  {uftTceTuTic  y^),  a  Bituminous  Earth, 
found  near  Seleuda  in  Syria.  It  was  black,  and 
resembled  small  pine  charcoal ;  and  when  rubbed 
to  powder,  would  dissolve  in  a  little  oil  poured  upon 
it.  Its  name  was  derived  from  its  being  used  to 
anoint  the  vine  (a^n-eZof),  and  preserve  it  from  the 
attack  of  worms.* 

♦AMPELO'PRASUM  (d/trrr AoTpaffot;),  the  Allium 
Ampeloprasum,  or  Dog-leeL",  called  in  French  Porrie 
de  chien* 

♦AM'PELOS.    (Vid.Yiris.) 

•AMO'MUM.     ( Vid  AMQ-MON,  page  55.) 

AMPHIARA'IA  (uutlnapdla),  games  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  ancient  hero  Amphiaram,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oropur,,  where  ne  had  a  temple 
with  a  celebrated  oracle.' 

AMPHICTYONS.  Institutions  called  Am- 
phictyonic  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  from 
time  immemorial.  Of  their  nature  and  object  his- 
tory gives  us  only  a  general  idea;  but  we  may 
saiely  believe  them  to  have  been  associations  of 
originally  neighbouring  tribes,  formed  lor  the  regu- 
lation of  mutual  intercourse  and  the  pr»^rection  of  a 
common  temple  or  sanct'iar}',  at  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  members  met,  both  to 
transact  business,  and  celebrate  religious  riles  and 
games.  This  identity  of  religion,  coupled  with 
near  neighbourhood,  and  that,  too,  in  agos  of  remote 
antiquity,  implies,  in  all  probability,  a  certain  degree 
of  affinity,  which  might  of  itself  produce  unions  and 
confederacies  among  tribes  so  situated,  regarding 
each  other  as  members  of  the  same  great  family. 
They  would  thus  presence  among  themselves,  and 
transmit  to  their  children,  a  spiritof  nationality  and 
brotherhood;  nor  could  any  better  means  be  de- 
vised than  the  bond  of  a  common  religious  worship, 
to  counteract  the  hostile  interests  which,  sooner  or 
later,  spring  up  in  all  large  societies.  The  causes 
and  motives  from  which  we  might  expect  such  in- 
stitutions to  arise  esisted  in  every  neighbourhood : 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  many  Amphictyonies  ol 
various  degrees  of  importance,  though  our  informa- 
tion respecting  them  is  very  deficient. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  there  was  one 
of  some  celebrity,  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Poseidon,"  at  Calauria,  an  ancient  set- 
tlement of  the  lonians  in  the  Saronic  Gdlf.    The 


1.  (Diosoor.,  iii.,  63.— Galen,  de  Simpl.,  v.— Adairj,  Append., 
s.  V.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Matthiolcs  in  DioMor., 
iii.,  87. — Paul.  JEgin.^  vii.,  3. — Nee<)ham  in  Geopon.,  ziii.,  II.) 
—4.  (Adams,  Append,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Dioscor.,  ▼.,  138. — ^Mooro^ 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  73.)— 6.  (Dinscor.,  ii.,  178.)— 7.  (SchoL  fm 
Find.,  Oljinp.  rii.,  154.)— 8.  (MuUer,  Doria-is,  b.  Li.,  e.  10,  r  « 
— Stmbo,  viii.,6.) 
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original  membeis  were  Epidaiirus,  Hermseum, 
Naaplia,  Prasise  in  Laconia,  ^gina,  Athens,  and 
the  Bcpoiian  Orcbomenus/  whose  remoteness  from 
each  %#ther  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  could 
have  been  the  motives  for  forming  the  confedera- 
tion, more  especially  as  religious  causes  seem  pre- 
cluded, by  the  fact  that  Trcczen,  though  so  near  to 
C'alaiiria,  and  though  Poseidon  was  its  tutelary 
g  xJ,  was  not  a  member.  In  afler  times,  Argos  and 
Spaita  took  the  place  of  Nauplia  and  Prasise,  and 
rdigioos  ceremonies  were  the  sole  object  of  the 
meetings  of  the  association.  There  also  seems  to 
bare  been  another  in  Ai^golis,*  distinct  from  that  of 
(/alauria,  the  place  of  congress  being  the  'Hpaiov, 
or  temple  of  Hera.  Delos,»  too,  was  the  centre  of 
an  Amphictyony  —  the  religious  metropolis,  or 
'loTiff  vTiauv  of  the  neighbouring  Cyclades,  where 
deputies  and  embassies  {^eupoi)  met  to  celebrate 
reiigioos  solenmities  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  Apol- 
lo, and  apparently  without  any  reference  to  political 
•>bjects. 

Kor  was  the  system  confined  to  the  mother-coun- 
fy ;  for  the  federal  unions  of  the  Dorians,  lonians, 
md  ifColians,  living  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphictyonic  in  spirit, 
although  modified  by  exigences  of  situation.  Their 
main  essence  consisted  in  keeping  periodical  festi- 
vals in  honour  of  the  acknowledged  gods  of  their 
respective  nations.  Thus  the  Dorians*  held  a 
^eral  festival,  and  celebrated  religious  games  at 
Triopium,  uniting  with  the  worship  of  their  national 
^od  Apollo  that  of  the  more  ancient  and  Pelasgic 
Oemecer.  The  lonians  met  for  similar  purposes, 
lu  Dononr  of  the  Heliconian  Poseidon  at  Mycale ; 
iheir  place  of  assembly  being  called  the  Panionium, 
and  tneir  festival  Panionia.  (Poseidon  was  the 
god  of  the  lonians,  as  Apollo  of  the  Dorians.*)  The 
rrelTe  towns  of  the  Cohans  assembled  at  Gryneum, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  That  these  confederacies 
were  not  merelj  for  offensive  and  defensive  purpo- 
ses, may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  after  the 
sal^ttgation  of  these  colonies  by  Croesus ;  and  we 
know  that  HaliLamassus  was  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
had  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
prize  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con- 
federation somewhat  similar,  but  m-  xe  political 
than  religious,  existed  in  Lycia:*  it  was  called  the 
**  Lycian  sj'stem,"  and  was  composed  of  twenty- 
ihree  cities. 

But,  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one  Am- 
phictyony of  greater  celebrity  than  the  rest,  and 
much  more  lasting  in  its  duration.  This  was,  by 
war  of  eminence,  called  the  Amphictyonic  League : 
anJ  by  tracing  its  sphere  of  action,  its  acknowledged 
duties,  and  its  discharge  of  them,  we  shall  obtain 
more  precise  notions  of  such  bodies  in  general. 
This,  however,  differed  from  the  other  associations 
in  having  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
two  divinities,  which  were  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
iL  the  village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopylae,' where 
the  deputies  met  in  autumn,  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  they  assembled  in  spring.  The  con- 
cexion  of  this  Amphictyony  with  the  latter  not  only 
CTntnbuted  to  its  dignity,  but  also  to  its  perma- 
nence. With  respect  to  its  early  history,  Strabo* 
5ay5,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  impossible  to 
Icam  its  origin.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was 
nriginally  composed  of  twelve  tribes  (not  cities  or 
state?,  it  must  be  observed),  each  of  which  tribes 
contained  various  independent  cities  or  states. 
We  learn  from  iEschines,*  a  most  competent  au- 
fiwritv  (B.C.  343),  tliat  eleven  of  these  tribes  were 
ha  follow:  the  Thes?  alians,  Boeotians  (not  Thebans 
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only),  iDorians,  lonians,  Perrhsebians,  Magnete«^ 
Locrians,  lEtseans  or  GCnianians,  Phthiotsor  Aclu»- 
ans  cf  Phthia,  Malians,  and  Phof*'ans;  other  UsU 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  remaining  tribe  were 
the  Dolopes  or  Delphians ;  but,  as  the  Delphians 
could  hardly  be  called  a  distinct  tribe,  their  nobles 
appearing  to  have  been  Dorians,  it  srenrs  probable 
that  the  Dolopes  were  originally  meubers,  and 
afterward  supplanted  by  the  Delphians.^  The  pre- 
ponderance of  Thessalian  tribes  proves  the  antiquitr 
of  the  institution ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Dorians  stana- 
ing  on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Malians, 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Dorian 
conquest,  which  originated  several  states  more  ]iow- 
erful,  and,  therefore,  more  likel v  to  have  sent  >  heir 
respective  deputies,  than  the  tribes  mentioned. 

We  also  learn  from  iEschines  that  each  of  tiiese 
tribes  had  two  votes  in  congress,  and  that  deputies 
from  such  towns  as  (Dorium  and')  Cytinium  had 
equal  power  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  thai 
Eretria  and  Priene,  Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par 
with  Athens  {ia6\l;T)<^i  rote  'Adtivaioi^).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  follow,  either  that  each  Amphictyonic 
tribe  had  a  cycle,'  according  to  which  i  is  component 
states  returned  deputies,  or  that  the  vore  of  the  tribe 
was  determined  by  ?  majority  of  votes  of  the  differ- 
ent state*  o'  that  trioe  The  latter  supposition 
might  explaifc  the  fact  of  their  being  a  larger  and 
smaller  assembly — a  (^ovXij  and  kKKArjsla — at  some 
of  the  congresses;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  was  an  annual  election  ol 
deputies  at  Athens,  unless  this  city  usurped  func- 
tions not  properly  its  own. 

The  councal  itself  was  composed  of  two  classe^ 
of  representatives,  one  called  pylagorae,  the  other 
hieromnemones.  Of  the  former,  three  were  annually 
elected  at  Athens  to  act  with  one  hieromnemon  n)> 
pointed  by  lot.*  That  his  office  was  highly  honour- 
able we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  the  rleliasis,*  in 
which  he  is  mentiGhed  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  oc^raoicri  we  find  that  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil was  a  hieromnemon,  and  that  he  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  to  act  against 
the  Amphissians.*  Hence  it  has  been  conjecture*., 
that  the  hieromnemones,  also  called  iepoypafiftareti, 
were  superior  in  rank  to  the  pylagonB.'  iEschines 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  such  a  way  as  to  warran; 
the  inference  that  the  former  office  was  the  more 

girmanent  of  the  two.  Thus  he  says,'  "When 
iognetus  was  hieromnemon,  ye  chose  me  and  two 
others  pylagorw."  He  then  contrasts  "  the  hiero- 
nmemon  of  the  Athenians  with  the  pylagonc  for  the 
time  being."  Again,  we  find  inscriptions*  contain- 
ing surveys  by  the  hieromnemones,  as  if  they  formec. 
an  executive ;  and  that  the  council  concluded  their 
proceedings  on  one  occasion"  by  resolving  ihat  there 
should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  previously  to 
the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  tne  hieromne- 
mones should  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  the  emer- 
gency, just  as  if  they  had  been  a  standing  committee. 
Their  name  implies  a  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  temple,  but  whether  they  voted  or  not  h 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  probably  they  did  not. 
The  hKXrjota,  or  general  assembly,  included  not  only 
the  classes  mentioned,  but  also  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  were  consulting  the  god.  Ic 
was  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  th< 
chairman  of  the  council  ('O  rue  ■)-vufiaq  fT/i/'i7^'Cwv.)'* 
Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body,  nothing  will  grve 
us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oaths'  taken  and  the  de- 
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fjees  made.  The  oath  was  as  follows:'  "They 
vould  destroy  no  city  of  the  Amphictyons,  nor  cut 
off  their  streams  in  war  or  peace ;  and  if  any  should 
\o  so,  they  would  march  against  him  and  destroy 
his  cities ;  and  should  any  pillage  the  property  of 
the  god,  or  be  pnvy  to  ox  plan  anythmg  against 
MThat  was  in  his  temple  (at  Delphi),  they  would  take 
vengeance  on  him  with  hand,  and  ioot,  and  voice,  and 
all  their  might."  There  are  two  decrees  given  by 
Demosthenes,  both  commencing  thus:*  "When 
'  Ueinagoras  was  priest,  at  the  spring  meeting,  it  was 
''^olvei  by  the  pylagorsB  and  their  assessors,  and 
the  general  body  of  the  Amphictyons,"  &c.  The  res- 
olution in  the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphis- 
fiians  continued  to  cultivate  the  sacred  district,  Pnili^ 
Mf  Macedon  should  be  requested  to  help  Apollo  ana 
the  Amphictyons,  and  was  thereby  constituted  abso- 
lute general  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  soon  reduced  the  offending  city  to  sub- 
jection. From  the  oath  and  the  decrees,  we  see  that 
the  main  duly  of  the  deputies  was  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
We  know,  too,  that  after  it  was  burned  down  (B.C. 
M8),  they  contracted  with  the  AlcmsBonidsB  fur  the 
rebuilding;'  and  Athenaeus  (B.C.  160)  informs  us,* 
that  in  other  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Delphian  god,  they  condescended  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  minutest  trifles.  History,  moreover, 
teaches  that,  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
effects,  it  was  from  their  interest  in  Delphi;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing  record  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  international  law  of  Greece,  it 
sometimes  acquiesced  in,  and  at  other  times  was  a 
party  to,  the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  acts.  Of 
this  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the  West.*  The 
Crissaeans  were  chained  by  the  Delphians  with  un- 
due exactions  from  these  strangers.  The  council 
declared  war  against  them,  as  guilty  of  a  wrong 
against  the  god.  The  war  lasted  ten  years,  till,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Solon,  the  waters  of  the  Pleistus 
were  turned  off,  then  poisoned,  and  turned  again 
into  the  city.  The  besieged  drank  their  fill,  and 
Crissa  was  soon  razed  to  the  ground;  and  thus,  if 
it  were  an  Amphictyonic  city,  was  a  solemn  oath 
doubly  violated.  Its  territory — the  rich  Cirrhaean 
plain — was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  im- 
precated upon  whomsoever  should  till  or  dwell  in  it. 
Thus  ended  the  First  Sacred  War  (B.C.  585),  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  the  instruments  of  Del- 
phian vengeance.*  The  Second,  or  Phocian  War 
(B.C.  350),  was  the  most  important  in  which  the 
Amphictyons  were  concerned;^  and  in  this  the 
Theoans' availed  themselves  of  the  sanction  of  the 
council  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  the 
Phocians.  To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  readily  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  opened  a 
pathway  to  his  own  ambition.  The  Phocians  were 
subdued  (B.C.  346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  all 
their  cities,  except  Abae,  should  be  razed,  and  the  in- 
habitants dispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more 
than  fifty  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  were  given 
to  Philip,  who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  also  obtained 
the  recognition  of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the 
causes  of  the  Third  Sacred  War,  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  decrees  quoted  by  Demosthenes.  The 
Amphissians  tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhaean  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Strabo*  says,  worse  than  the  Crissaians 
of  old  ix^ippv^  ^oav  'rrepl  roi'C  ^evovg).  Their  sub- 
mission to  Philip  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
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batUe  of  Chsronea  (B.C.  338\  and  the  extineUo* 
of  the  independence  of  Greec<».  In  the  following 
year  a  congress  of  the  Amphic^/onic  stales  wad 
held,  in  which  war  was  declared  as  if  by  united 
Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected  con^ 
mander-in-cMef  On  this  occasion  the  Amphic:yons 
assumed  the  character  of  national  representativetj 
as  of  old,^  when  they  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
Ephialtes  for  his  treason  to  Greece  at  Thermopyia. 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Amphictyoiui 
themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they  took;  and 
that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war, 
or  enforce  what  they  had  sworn  to  do,  is  proved  by 
many  instances.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mycenae  wax 
destroyed  by  Argos  (B.C.  535),  Thespiae  and  Plataea 
by  Thebes,  and  Thebes  herself  swept  ixom  the  lace 
of  the  earth  by  Alexander  (f«  fUarjQ  ryg  'EAAoJoc 
ai^pTTtto^).*  Indeed,  we  may  infer  from  ITiucyd- 
ides,'  that  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  council  was  a  passive  spectator  of  what  he 
calls  6  lepbc  ir6?,€fjiog,  when  the  Lacedemonians  made 
an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple  into  the 
hands  of  the  Delphians,  the  Athenians,  after  their 
departure,  restoring  it  to  the  Phocians;  and  yet  the 
council  is  not  mentioned  as  interfering.  It  will  not 
be  profitable  to  pursue  its  history  farther;  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  Augustus  wished  his  new 
city,  Nicopolis  (A.D.  31),  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
members ;  and  tnat  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  mentions  it  as  still  existing,  but  deprived 
of  all  power  and  influence.  In  fact,  even  Demos^ 
thenes*  spoke  of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi.* 

After  these  remarks,  we  may  consider  two  pointe 
of  some  interest;  and,  first,  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Amphictyon.  We  are  told*  that  Theopompiu 
thought  it  derived  from  the  name  of  Amphictyon,  a 
prince  of  Thessaly,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the 
institution.  Others,  as  Anaximenes  or'  Lampsacus>, 
connected  it  with  the  word  afujuKnovec,  or  neigh- 
bours. Very  few,  if  any,  modem  scholars,  dcuU 
that  the  latter  view  is  correct;  and  that  Amphictyou, 
with  Hellen,  Dorus,  Ion,  Xuthus,  Thessalus,  Laris- 
sa  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  and  others,  are  not 
historical,  but  mythic  personages — the  representa- 
tives, or  poetic  personificatiom;,  of  their  alleged 
foundations  or  offspring.  As  for  Amphictyon,'  it  is 
too  marvellous  a  coincidence  that  his  name  should 
be  significant  of  the  instimtion  itself;  and,  as  he 
was  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  it  is  difiicult 
to  guess  of  whom  his  council  consisted.  True  it  is 
that  he  also  appears  in  Athenian  history-;*  but  ver>'' 
little  is  said  of  him ;  and  the  company  he  keeps 
there,  though  kingly,  is  far  from  historical.  Besides, 
though  Herodotus^  and  Thucydides"  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  yet  make  no  mention  of  him.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  word  should  be  writteu 
amphictiony,  from  ufifiKrlovec*  or  those  that  dwell 
around  some  particular  locality." 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difiiculiy ;  n 
is  this :  Where  did  the  association  originate  1  were 
its  meetings  first  held  at  Delphi  or  at  Thermopylae  1 
There  seems  to  us  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Inproof  of  this,  we  may  state 
the  preponderance  of  Thessalian  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Maliac  Bay,  and  the  compara^ 
tive  insignificance  of  many  of  them ;  the  assigned 
birthplace  and  residence  of  the  mythic  Amphictyoa, 
the  names  Pylagorse  and  Pylasa.  Besides,  we  kno^ 
that  Thessaly  was  the  theatre  and  origin  of  manj 
of  the  most  important  events  of  early  Greek  his- 
tory, whereas  it  was  only  in  later  times,  and  afteT 
the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  that  Delphi 
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TOitrvnih.     Vid.  BSckh,  i  a  loc,) 
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Ifccanv:  imponant  enon^  for  the  meetings  of  such 
^  bof '  T  as  t&  Amphicty  onic ;  nor,  if  Delpm  had  been 
>f  oU  the  only  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  ac- 
count for  vhat  must  have  been  a  loss  of  its  ancient 
dignity.  Rat,  whatever  was  the  cause,  we  have  still 
the  iact  that  there  were  two  places  of  congress ;  to  ac- 
ooont  for  which,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  were 
Miginaliy  two  confederations,  afterward  united  by 
(he  growing  power  of  Delphi,  as  connected  with  the 
Dohans,  but  still  retaining  the  old  places  of  meet- 
lag.  We  must,  however,  admit  that  it  is  a  matter 
7f  mere  conjecture  whether  this  were  the  case  or 
not,  there  being  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on  migrating  southward, 
combined  the  worship  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo  with 
that  of  the  Pelasgian  Demeter«  as  celebrated  by  the 
Amphictyons  of  Thessaly.  Equally  doubtful  is  the 
question  respecting  the  influence  of  Acrisius,  king 
oC  Argos,^  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  first 
brought  the  confederacy  into  order,  and  determined 
other  points  connected  with  the  institution.* 

AM^lKXnEAA'ON  A£nA2  {&fi^ucvireUov  de- 
vac\  a  drinking- vessel,  often  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Its  form  has  been  the  subject  of  various  conjectures; 
but  the  name  seems  to  indicate  well  enough  what  it 
really  was.  Kihr; AAov  is  found  separately  as  well 
zi  in  composition,  and  is  evidently  a  diminutive 
foimed  irom  the  root  signifying  a  hoUow^  which  we 
have  in  t!ie  Greek  KVftBni  and  the  dialectic  form 
ct-66a;'  Latin,  eupa;  German,  kufe,kubd;  French, 
artw,  ctmpe;  and  English,  cup:  it  means,  therefore, 
a  soiail  goblet  or  cup.  'A/t^iici^ireAAoc,  therefore, 
■rcording  to  the  analogy  of  dfi^iffrofioc,  &u^toc,  &c., 
is  that  vrhich  has  a  KvireXXov  at  both  sides  or  both 
eD4s ;  and  diirac  uft^iKwreXXov  is  a  drinking- vessel, 
having  a  cup  at  both  ends.  That  this  was  the  form 
«f  the  vessel  is  sliown  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle,* 
where  he  is  describing  the  cells  of  bees  as  havin? 
two  openings  divided  by  a  floor  *'  like  the  &a^iKv- 

AMPIIIDROM'IA,  or  APOMIAM^ION  HMAP 
{ifgi^Sfif'i/itaj  or  dpofiuifi^tov  vfiap),  a  family  festival  of 
the  Athenians,  at  which  the  newly-bom  child  was 
mtroduced  into  the  family  and  received  its  name. 
No  particolar  day  was  fixed  for  this  solemnity ;  but 
it  did  not  take  place  very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  for  it  was  believed  that  most  children  died 
before  the  seventh  day,  and  the  solemnity  was, 
iherefore,  generally  deferred  till  after  that  period, 
that  there  might  be,  at  least,  some  probabilitvof  the 
child  remaining  alive.  But,  according  to  Suidas, 
the  festival  was  held  on  the  fifth  day,  when  the 
women  who  had  lent  their  assistance  at  the  birth 
washed  their  hands.  This  purification,  however, 
preceded  the  real  solemnity.  The  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the  festival 
of  the  amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  the  evening, 
and  they  generally  appeared  with  presents,  among 
which  are  mentioned  the  cuttlefish  and  the  marine 
polyp.*  The  house  was  decorated  on  the  outside 
Witt  olive-branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or 
wilt  garlands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  girl ; 
and  a  repast  was  prepared,  at  which,  if  we  may 
i^id^  from  a  fragment  of  Ephippus  in  Athcnaeus,^ 
die  guests  must  have  been  rather  menr.  The 
child  was  then  carried  round  the  fire  by  the  nurse, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  presented  to  the  gods  of  the 
^ct^ks^t  and  to  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 


1.  'ScboL  in  Earip.,  Orest.,  lOM.— Callim.,  Bpig.  xli.—Strabo, 
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ceived  its  name,  to  which  the  guests  were  witnesses. 
The  carrying  of  the  child  round  the  hearth  was;  the 
principal  part  of  the  solemnity,  Irom  which  its  name 
was  derived.  But  Uie  scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  fact  that  the  guests,  while 
the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or  danced 
around  it  This  festival  is  sometimes  called  from 
the  day  on  which  it  took  place :  if  on  the  seventh 
day,  it  is  called  hMofuu  or  idSofiac ;  if  on  the  tenth 
day,  deKurif,  dtc.* 

AMPHIOR'KIA  or  AMPHOMOS'IA  {kfi^iopKiQ 
or  dfu^jitoffia)  is  the  oath  which  was  taken,  both  by 
the  plaintiff*  and  defendant,  before  the  trial  of  a  causa 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  they  would  speak  the 
truth.*  According  to  Pollux, •  the  afi6iopKia  also 
included  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  would  decide  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPPOI.    (Vid.  Desdltores.) 

AM*mPTMN'Ol  NH'EZ  {afifinpvfivoi  vjyef),  also 
called  AiriPQPOI,  ships  in  which  the  poop  and  the 
prow  were  so  much  alike  as  to  be  applicable  to  the 
same  use.  A  ship  of  this  construction  might  be 
considered  as  having  either  two  poops  or  two  prows. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  convenient  in  circum- 
stances where  the  head  of  the  ship  could  not  be 
mmed  about  with  suflicient  celerity.' 

♦AMPHISBiE'NA(cV«0/fffiatva),  sometimes  called 
the  Double-headed  Seipent.  BuflTon  says  of  it,  that 
it  can  move  along  with  either  the  head  or  the  tail 
foremost,  whence  it  had  been  thought  to  have  two 
heads.  Avicenna  says,  that  it  is  of  equal  thickness 
from  head  to  tail,  and  that  from  this  appearance  it 
had  been  supposed  to  have  two  heads.  Schneider 
states,  that  Xinnaus^  describes  a  serpent  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  ancient  accounts  of  the 
anrphisbaena;  its  tail  is  obtuse,  and  as  thick  as  its 
boay,  and  it  moves  along  either  forward  or  back- 
ward ;•  but,  according  to  Dr.  Trail,  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican species.  The  amphisbaena  was  probably  a 
variety  of  the  Anguis  fragilis,  L.,  or  Blmd  Worm. 
The  Aberdeen  serpent  of  Pennant,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  Linnseus's  correspondence  with  Dr. 
David  Skene  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  variety  of  the  Anguu 
fragHis.  Linnaeus  denies  that  the  amphisbaena  is 
venomous,  but  many  authors,  even  of  modem  times, 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.* 

AMPEIITHEATRUM  was  a  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  public  shows  of  combatants  and  wild 
beasts,  entirely  surrounded  by  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors ;  whereas,  in  those  for  dramatic  performances, 
the  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  facing  the 
stage.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  described  as  a 
double  theatre,  consisting  of  two  such  semicircles, 
or  halves,  joined  together,  the  spaces  allotted  to 
their  orchestras  becoming  the  inner  enclosure  or 
area,  termed  the  arena.  The  form,  however,  of  the 
ancient  amphitheatres  was  not  a  circle,  but  invari- 
ably an  ellipse,  although  the  circular  form  appear? 
best  adaptea  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
The  first  amphitheatre  appears  to  have  neen  that 
of  M.  Curio,  of  which  a  aescription  has  been  given 
by  Pliny."  It  consisted  of  two  wooden  theatres 
made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could,  by  means  of  windlasses  and  machinery, 
be  turned  round  face  to  face,  so  as  to  form  one 
building. 

Gladiatorial  shows  were  first  exhibited  in  the 
forum,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  in  the  cir«ns; 
and  it  appears  that  the  ancient  custom  was  stil. 
prcservea  till  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Coesar,  who 


1.  (liens,  de  PTTrhi  Hared.,  p.  34,  ■.  SO,  Bekker.)— 3.  (Lp 
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Ciuilt  a  wooden  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martius,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  hunts  of  wild  beasts,* 
"  wliich  was  called  amphitheatre  because  it  was 
rorrounded  by  seats  without  a  scene."*  Most  of 
the  early  amphitheatres  were  merely  temporary, 
and  made  of  wood ;  such  as  the  one  built  by  Nero 
at  Rome,'  and  that  erected  by  AtiUus  at  Fidenae 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  wnich  gave  way  while 
the  games  were  being  performed,  and  killed  or  in- 
jured 50,000  persons.* 

The  first  stone  amphitheatre  was  built  by  Statili- 
tts  Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus.*  This  build- 
ing, which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martins,  near  the 
circus  called  Agonale,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  ;•  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  only  the  external  walls  were  of  stone,  and  that 
tb:  seats  and  other  parts  of  the  interior  were  of  tim- 
ber. A  second  amphitheatre  was  commenced  by 
Caligula;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  afterward  called  the 
Colisaeum,  which  was  be^un  by  Vespasian,  and 
finished  by  his  son  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  A.D.  80, 
on  which  occasion,  according  to  Eutropius,  5000, 
and  according  to  Dion,  9000,  beasts  were  destroyed.' 

This  immense  edifice,  which  is  even  yet  compar- 
atively entire,  was  capable  of  containing  about 
87,000  spectators,  and  originally  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  on  the  spot  previously  occupied 
by  the  lake  or  large  pond  attached  to  5fero*s  pal- 
ace,' and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  Baths 
of  Titus.  It  covers  altogether  about  five  acres  of 
ground ;  and  the  transverse,  or  longer  diameter  of 
the  external  ellipse,  is  615  feet,  and  the  conjugate, 
or  shorter  one,  510;  while  those  of  the  interior 
ellipse,  or  arena,  are  281  and  176  feet  respectively. 
Where  it  is  perfect,  the  exterior  is  160  feet  high, 
and  consists  of  four  orders,  viz.,  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian,  in  attached  three-quarter  columns  (that 
is,  columns  one  fourth  of  whose  circumference  ap- 
])ears  to  be  buried  in  the  wall  behind  them\  and  an 
upjxjr  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  Witn  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  each  of  these  tiers  consists  of 
eighty  colunms,  and  as  many  arches  between  them, 
forming  open  galleries  throughout  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  building;  but  the  fourth  has 
windows  instead  of  large  arches,  and  those  are 
placed  only  in  the  alternate  inter-columns,  conse- 
quently, are  only  forty  in  number ;  and  this  upper 
portion  of  the  elevation  has,  both  on  that  account 
and  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
apertures  themselves,  an  expression  of  OTeater 
solidity  than  that  below.  The  arches  formed  open 
external  galleries,  with  others  behind  tkem ;  besides 
which,  there  were  several  other  galleries  and  passa- 
ges, extending  beneath  the  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors, and,  together  with  staircases,  afibrding  access 
to  the  latter.  At  present,  the  seats  do  not  rise 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  third  order  of  the  exte- 
rior, or  about  half  its  entire  height ;  therefore,  the 
upper  part  of  the  edifice  appears  to  have  contributed 
veiy  little,  if  at  all,  to  its  actual  capacity  for  ac- 
commodating spectators.  Still,  though  it  has  never 
been  explained,  except  by  conjecturing  that  there 
were  upper  tiers  of  seats  and  galleries  (although  no 
emains  of  them  now  exist),  we  must  suppose  that 
Acre  existed  some  very  sufficient  reason  tor  incur- 
ring such  enormous  expense,  and  such  prodigal 
waste  of  material  and  labour  beyond  what  utility 
seems  to  have  demanded.  This  excess  of  height, 
10  much  greater  than  was  necessary,  was  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  with  the  view  that,  when  the 
building  was  covered  in  with  a  temporary  roofing 
or  awning  (velarium)^  as  a  defence  against  the  sun 
or  rain,  it  should  seem  well  proportioned  as  to 
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height;  and  also,  peihaps,  in  order  to  allow  Ibnei 
who  worked  the  ropes  and  other  mechanism  b> 
which  the  velarium  was  unix^lled  or  drawn  bad 
again,  lo  perform  those  operations  without  inct'is^- 
moding  the  spectators  on  the  highest  seats. 

With  regard  to  the  velarium  itselij  notlung  at  all 
conclusive  and  satisfactory  can  now  be  gathered,* 
and  it  has  occasioned  considerable  dispute  amoof 
the  learned,  how  any  temporaiy  covering  could  be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  building.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  velarium  extended  only 
over  part  of  the  building;  but,  independent  of  oibez 
objections,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  an 
extensive  surface  could  have  been  supported  along 
the  extent  of  its  inner  edge  or  circumlerence.  The 
only  thing  which  afiTords  any  evidence  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  velarium  was  fixed,  is  a  series 
of  projecting  brackets,  or  corbels,  in  the  uppermost 
story  of  the  exterior,  containing  holes  or  sockets, 
to  receive  the  ends  of  poles  passing  through  holes 
in  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  and  to  which  ropes 
from  the  velarium  were  fixed ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  interior  is  now  so  dismantled  as 
to  renaer  it  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  in 
what  manner  the  velarium  was  fixed.  The  velari- 
um appears  usually  to  have  been  made  of  wool, 
but  more  costly  materials  were  sometimes  employed. 
When  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  velarium  to 
be  spread,  the  Romans  used  oroad-brimmed  hats  or 
caps,  or  a  sort  of  parasol,  which  was  called  umlm  I 
luj  from  umbra^  shade.^ 

Many  other  amphitheatres  might  be  enun  erateiL 
such  as  those  of  Verona,  Nismes,  Catania.  Poa>l 
peii,  &c. ;  but,  as  they  are  all  nearly  similar  i\ 
form,  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  certain  par* 
ticulars,  so  as  to  aflTord  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  respective  parts  of  each. 

The  interior  of  the  amphitheatre  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  arena^  podium^  and  grauvs.  Tn« 
clear  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  amphiihcaipe 
was  called  tne  arena,  because  it  was  covcrc'  witl: 
sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  :rom 
slipping,  and  to  absorb  the  blood.  The  size  ci'  the 
arena  was  not  always  the  same  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  its  average  propor- 
tion was  one  third  of  the  shorter  diameter  or  the 
building. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  arena  M'as  no 
more  than  the  solid  groimd,  or  whether  it  had  an 
actual  flooring  of  any  kind.  The  latter  opinion  is 
adopted  by  some  writers,  who  suppose  that  there 
must  have  been  a  souterrain,  or  vaults,  at  intervals 
at  least,  if  not  throughout,  beneath  the  arena,  as 
sometimes  the  animals  suddenly  issued  apparently 
from  beneath  the  ground ;  and  machinery  of  difier- 
ent  kinds  was  raised  up  from  below,  and  after^^ard 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner.  That  there  must 
have  oeen  some  substruction  beneath  the  arena,  in 
some  amphitheatres  at  least,  is  evident,  because 
the  whole  arena  was,  upon  particular  occasions, 
filled  with  water,  and  converted  into  a  naumachia, 
where  vessels  engaged  in  mimic  sea-fights,  or  else 
crocodiles  and  other  amphibious  animals  were 
made  to  attack  each  other.  Nero  is  said  to  hav< 
freauently  entertained  the  Romans  with  spectacle? 
and  diversions  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  imme- 
diately after  the  customary  games,  and  were  again 
succeeded  by  them ;  consequently,  there  must  hare 
been  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  me- 
chanical apparatus  capable  of  pouring  it  in  and 
draining  it  ofi*  again  very  expeditiously. 

The  arena  was  snrroundea  by  a  wall,  distinguish- 
ed  by  the  name  of  podium^  although  such  appella- 
tion, perhaps,  rather  belongs  to  merely  the  appei 
part  of  it,  forming  the  parapet  or  balcony  before  the 
first  or  lowermost  seats,  nearest  to  the  arena.  The 
latter,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  an  open  oval  cooit, 
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Mirroanded  I  y  a  wall  about  eighteen  feet  high,  meas- 
uriiie  from  tiie  ground  to  the  tor  of  the  parapet ;  a 
ceight  coQsideied  necessary,  in*  order  to  render  the 
spectators  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
•rild  beasts.  There  were  four  principal  entrances 
leading  into  the  arena,  two  at  the  ends  of  each  axis 
or  diameter  of  it,  to  which  as  many  passages  led  di- 
!  ectly  firom  the  exterior  of  the  building ;  besides  sec- 
,  ondaj^  ones,  intorvening  between  them,  and  commu- 
niearlng  yriih  the  corridors  beneath  the  scats  db.  the 
prolan. 

The  wall  or  enclosure  of  the  arena  is  supposed 
.c  have  been  faced  with  marble  more  or  less  sump- 
moos;  besides  which,  there  appears  to  have  been, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  a  sort  of  network  affix- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  podium,  consisting  of  railing, 
or,  rather,  open  trellis-work  of  metal.  From  the 
mention  made  of  this  network  by  ancient  writers, 
little  nK>re  can  now  be  gathered  respecting  it  than 
that,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  such  netting,  or  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  was  adorned  with  gilding  and 
amber ;  a  circumstance  that  favours  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  gilt  metal-work,  with  bosses  and  orna- 
ments of  the  other  material.  As  a  farther  defence, 
ditches,  called  euripi^  sometimes  surrounded  the 
arena.' 

The  term  podium  was  also  applied  to  the  terrace, 
or  gaUerv  itself^  immediately  above  the  lower  enclo- 
iore,  ancf  which  was  no  wider  than  to  be  capable  of 
containing  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  ranges  of  mova- 
ble seats  or  chairs.  This,  as  being  by  far  the  best 
situation  for  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  are- 
na, and  also  more  commodiously  accessible  than  the 
seats  higher  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distmction,  such  as  the  ambas- 
«dors  of  foreign  parts  ;•  and  it  was  here,  also,  that 
the  rmperor  himself  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place 
called  suggestus*  or  cubiculum  ;*  and  likewise  the 
person  wno  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  eleva- 
ted like  a  poipit  or  tribunal  {editoris  tribunal).  The 
vestal  virgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place  allot- 
ted to  them  in  the  poaium.* 

Above  the  podium  were  the  gradus^  or  seats  of  the 
other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  maniana^ 
or  stones.  The  first  mamanum,  consisting  of  four- 
teen rows  of  stone  or  marble  seats,  was  appropria- 
ted to  the  equestrian  order.  The  seats  appropnated 
to  the  senators  and  equites  were  coverea  with  cush- 
ions (ffuMIUs),  which  were  first  used  in  the  time  of 
Calig^*  Tnen,  after  an  interval  or  space,  termed 
a  pretcindio^  and  forming  a  continued  landing-place 
tjom  the  several  staircases  in  it,  succeeded  the  sec- 
ond msnianum,  where  were  the  seats  called  pojnila- 
ria,^  for  the  third  class  of  spectators,  or  the  pojndus. 
Behind  this  was  the  second  precinction,  bounded  by 
a  rather  high  wall,  above  wnich  was  the  third  mae- 
niannm,  where  there  were  only  wooden  benches  for 
'he  puUati^  or  common  people.'  The  next  and  last 
division,  namely,  that  in  the  highest  pan  of  the 
building,  consisted  of  a  colonnade  or  gallery,  where 
females  were  allow^  to  witness  the  spectacles  of 
ihe  arophitlMiatre,*  some  parts  of  which  were  also 
rccopieid  by  the  pullati.  At  the  veiy  summit  was 
\i^  narrow  platform  for  the  men  who  had  to  attend 
'j  the  velarium,  and  to  expand  or  withdraw  the 
a  vnings,  as  there  might  be  occasion.  Each  maenia- 
mun  was  not  only  divided  from  the  other  by  the  pra;- 
riLi-tio,  bat  was  intersected  at  intervals  by  spaces 
^  fiassages  left  between  the  seats,  called  scala  or 
tJHiria :  and  the  portion  between  two  such  passa- 
nt: was  called  a  cwiieus,  because  this  space  gradu- 
ally widened,  like  a  wed^,  from  the  podium  to  the 
(i^  of  the  building.*'    The  entrances  to  the  seats 

1.  miB.,  H.  N.,  TiiiM  7.)— f.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  44.— Juv.,  Sat. 
c,  MS,  wqq.)— S.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  7».— Win.,  Paneg.,  51.)— 4. 
itjei^  H^T^  19.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octar.,  44.)— «.  (Jnv.,  Sat.  iii., 
IK— Bkm.,  lut.,  7.)-  ^  (Soet..  Domit.,  4.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Octar., 
H)— 0.  (Soet.,  1  cta^  ,44.)— Iw.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  44.— Juv.,  Sat. 


AMPHITHEATRUM. 

from  the  outer  porticoes  were  called  vomit^mat  ^^ 
cause,  says  Macrobius,*  Homiries  glomeroLim  ingre^ 
dieiUes  in  sedilia  sefundurU. 

The  simation  of  the  dens  wherein  the  animah 
were  kept  is  not  very  clear.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  in  underground  vaults,  near  to,  if  not 
immediately  beneath,  the  arena;  yet,  admitting  such 
to  have  been  the  case,  it  becomes  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  understand  how  the  arena  could  have  been 
inundated  at  pleasure  with  water;  nor  was  any  pos- 
itive information  obtained  from  the  excavations 
made  several  years  ago  in  the  arena  of  the  Colisae- 
um.  Probably  many  of  the  animals  were  kept  in 
dens  and  cages  within  the  space  immediately  be- 
neath the  podium  (marked  d  m  the  cut),  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  entrances  and  passages  leading 
into  the  arena,  and  so  far  a  very  convenient  siPri- 
tion  for  them,  as  they  could  have  been  brought  im- 
mediately into  the  place  of  combat. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  concealed  tubes, 
from  which  scented  liquids  were  scattered  over  the 
audience,  which  sometimes  issued  from  statues  pla- 
ced in  dlfferentparts  of  the  building." 

Vitruvius  aflords  us  no  information  whatever  as 
to  amphitheatres ;  and,  as  other  ancient  writers  have 
mentioned  them  only  incidentally  and  briefly,  many 
particulars  belonging  to  them  are  now  involved  in 
obscurity. 

The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  section,  not 
of  an  entire  amphitheatre,  but  merely  of  the  exterior 
wall,  and  the  seats  included  between  that  and  the 
arena,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  structures  in  general.  It  is  that  of  Uie 
Colisaeum,  and  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Hirt; 
but  it  is  in  some  respects  conjectural,  particularly 
in  the  upper  part,  since  no  traces  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery are  now  remaining.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  scale  renders  it  impossible  to  point  out  more 
than  the  leading  form  and  general  disposition  of  the 
interior;  therewre,  as  regards  the  profile  of  the  ex- 
terior, merely  the  heights  of  the  cornices  of  the  dif- 
ferent order:  are  shown,  with  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4 
placed  against  them  respectively, 
z  - 


EXPLANATIONS. 

A,  The  arena. 

p.  The  wall  or  podium  enclosing  it 

P,  The  podium  itself,  on  which  were  chairs   oi 

seats  for  the  senators,  &c. 
M',  the  first  maenianum,  or  slope  of  benches,  for  the 

equestrian  order. 
M",  The  second  maenianmn. 
M'",  The  third  maenianum,  elevated  considerably 

above  the  preceding  one,  and  appropriated  to  the 

pullati. 
W,  The  colonnade,  or  gallery,  which  contained 

seats  for  women. 
Z,  The  narrow  gallery  round  the  summit  of  the  in- 
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AMPYX. 


tenor,  for  the  attendants  vho  woijced  the  vela- 
rium, 
pr,  vr.  The  piaednctiones,  or  landings,  at  the  top 
of  the  first  and  second  maenianum,  in  the  pave- 
ment of  wWch  were  grated  apertures,  at  mter- 
valS;  to  admit  light  into  the  vomitoria  beneath 
cnem. 
V  V  V  V,  Vomitoria. 

&  G  G,  The  three  external  galleries  through  the 
circumference  of  the  building,  open  to  the  arcades 
of  the  first  three  orders  of  the  exterior. 
g  gj  Inner  galleiy. 

Owing  to  the  smalhiess  of  the  cut,  the  situation 
and  arraneement  of  staircases,  &c.,  are  not  express- 
ed, as  sucn  parts  could  hardly  be  rendered  intelligi- 
ble except  upon  a  ^adj  increased  scale,  and  then 
not  in  a  single  section,  nor  without  plans  at  various 
levels  of  the  building. 

For  an  account  of  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre, 
see  Gladiatores. 
AMPHISBETE'SIS.    (Ftd  Hereditas.) 
AMPHI'STOMOS.    (Firf.  Angora.) 
AMPHOMO'SIA.    {Vid,  AMPHIORKIA.) 
AM'PHORA  (in  Greek  ofi^pevc,  or  in  the  full 
form,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer,  afi^i^opevg^)^  a  vessel 
used  for  holding  wine,  oil,  honey,  &<5. 

The  following  cut  represents  amphorae  from  the 
Townley  and  Elgin  collections  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. They  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  in 
general  they  are  tall  and  narrow,  with  a  small 
neck,  and  a  handle  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
(whence  the  name,  from  afi^ly  on  both  sides,  and 
6epu,  to  carry,)  and  terminating  at  the  bottom  in  a 
point,  which  was  let  into  a  stand  or  stuck  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  vessel  stood  upright:  several 
amphorae  have  been  found  in  this  position  in  the 
cellars  at  Pompeii.  Amphorae  were  commonly 
made  of  earthenware ;  Homer  mentions  amphorae 
ot  gold  and  stone,  and  the  Egyptians  had  them  of 
brass ;  glass  vessels  of  this  fonn  have  been  found 
at  Pompeii.    The  name  of  the  maker  or  of  the 


place  where  they  were  made  wr.s  sometimes  stamp- 
ed upon  them ;  this  is  the  case  with  two  in  the  El- 
gin collection.  Nos.  238  and  344.  The  most  com- 
mon use  of  tne  amphora,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  for  keeping  wine.  The  cork  was 
covered  with  pitch  or  gywsum,  and  (among  the  Ro- 
mans) a  label  fjnttaa'ttm)  was  attached  to  the  am- 
phora^  inscribea  with  the  names  of  the  consuls  under 
whom  it  was  filled.  The  following  cut  represents 
the  mode  of  filling  the  amphora  from  a  wme-cart, 
tnd  is  taken  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  a  house 
at  Pompeii. 


1   (n., xxiii ,  PO  -  OJ.,  X  ,  :64,  S04.— Scliol.  in  ApoU.  Rhod., 
IT.,   187.) 


The  amphora  was  also  used  for  keeping  oil,  hou- 
ey,  and  molten  gold.  A  remarkable  discovery,  made 
at  Salona  in  1825,  proves  that  amphorae  were  used 
as  coffins.  They  were  divided  in  naif,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length,  in  order  to  receive  the  remains, 
and  the  two  halves  were  put  together  again,  and 
buried  in  the  ground  j  they  were  found  containing 
skeletons.* 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  (room  VI.)  a 
vessel  resembling  an  amphora,  and  containing  tht 
fine  African  sand  which  was  mixed  with  the  oil 
with  which  the  athletae  rubbed  their  bodies.  It 
was  found,  with  seventy  others,  in  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus, in  the  year  1772.  The  amphora  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Chios,  and  on  some  silver  corns  of  Athens. 

The  Greek  dfi^opevg  and  the  Roman  amphor* 
wero  also  names  of  fixed  measures.  Tlie  a/i^o 
pevg,  which  was  also  called  fierptjr^g  and  ku(59c,  waA 
equal  to  3  Roman  umae=8  gallons  7*365  pints,  im- 
perial measure.  The  Roman  amphora  was  tiTo 
thirds  of  the  afupopevc,  and  was  equal  to  2  arnae  -^ 
8  congii=5  gallons  7*577  pints ;  its  solid  content 
was  exactly  a  Roman  cubic  foot.  A  model  am- 
phora was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  and  dedicated  to 
Jupiter.  The  size  of  a  ship  was  estimated  by  am- 
phorae ;  and  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  was  reckon- 
ed sometimes  by  the  niunber  of  amphorae  it  yielded, 
and  sometimes  by  the  aileus  of  twenty  amphorae. 

AMPHO'TIDES.    (  Fu/.  Pugilatus.) 

AMPLIA'TIO.    (mjuDiciDM.) 

AMPUL'LA  mKvdoc.  fiou6vXioc),  a  bottle. 

The  Romans  took  a  bottle  of  oil  with  them  to  tne 
bath  for  anointing  the  body  ailer  bathing.  They 
also  used  bottles  for  holding  wine  or  water  at  their 
meals,  and  occasionally  for  other  purposes.  These 
bottles  were  made  either  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
rarely  of  more  valuable  materials. 

The  dealer  in  bottles  was  called  ampvMrius,  and 
part  of  his  business  was  to  cover  them  with  leathei 
\corium).  A  bottle  so  covered  was  called  ampuUa 
nUnda.* 

As  bottles  were  round  and  swollen  like  a  bladtler, 
Horace  metaphorically  describes  empty  and  turgid 
language  hy  the  same  name : 

"  ProjicU  ampuUas  et  sesquipedaUa  verba.^ 
"  An  tragica  dcsavU  et  ampuBatur  in  arU7^ 

Bottles  of  both  glass  and  earthenware  are  pro- 
served  in  great  quantities  in  our  collections  of  anti 
quities,  and  their  forms  are  very  various,  though  al- 
ways narrow-mouthed,  and  generally  more  or  Jes- 
approaching  to  globular. 

AMPYX,  AMPYKTER,  (fi/iTrvf.  hitTnurvpl^ 
{franUde),  a  frontal. 

This  was  a  broad  band  or  plate  of  metaL,  nrhick 
ladies  of  rank  wore  above  the  forehead  as  part  of 


1.  (StoinbachePi  Alterthuin.,p.67.)— a.  (Plaut.,  Rod.,  iii.  ^ 
51,  and  Stioh.,  i.,  3,  77,  compared  with  Festua,  %,  t.  RQl^dft.)^ 
S.  (Ep.  ad  Pit.,  97.)— 4.  (Epift.  I.,  iii.,  14.) 


AMULETUM. 


AMOMOM. 


die  bealdieas.*  Hence  it  is  attributed  to.  the  female 
diTiiiUie&  Artemis  wears  a  frontal  of  gold  ;*  and 
the  epitbet  jt/w^uuirvicer  is  applied  by  Homer,  He- 
siod,  and  Pindar  to  the  Muses,  the  Hours,  and  the 
Fates.  From  the  espression  ruv  KvavufiTrvKa  0^6av 
in  a  fiagmeat  d  Pindar,  we  may  infer  that  this  or- 
nament was  sometimes  made  of  blue  steel  {Kvavog) 
instead  o£  gold ;  and  the  scholiast  on  the  above-ci- 
ted passage  of  £uripides  asserts  that  it  was  some- 
times enricl'jed  with  precious  stones. 

TV  fronUd  of  a  horse  was  called  oy  the  same 
name,  and  was  occasionally  made  of  similar  rich 
materials.  Hence,  in  the  Iliad,  the  horses  which 
draw  the  chariots  of  Juno  and  of  Mars  are  called 
y»a6fi^vKe^.  Pindar*  describes  the  bridle  with  a 
folden  frontal  {xp^^^'^^'^o,  xo-^v6v\  which  was 
given  to  Bellerophon  to  curb  the  winged  horse  Peg- 
«sus. 

The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  the  frontal  on  the 
head  of  Pegasus,  taken  finom  one  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  vases,  in  contrast  with  the  correspond- 
ing ornament  as  shown  on  the  heads  of  two  fe- 
males in  the  same  collection. 


^Yo&lals  were  also  worn  by  elephants.*  Hesychi- 
li*  supposes  the  men  to  have  worn  frontals  in  Lydia. 
I'hey  appear  lo  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
oUier  nations  of  the  East.' 

AMULETUM  {irepianroVf  ^eplofifia,  ^vXaKT^- 
0i«i'),  an  amulet. 

This  word  in  Arabic  {HamdUC)  means  tkal  which 
is  nuspended.  It  was  probably  brought  by  Arabian 
meichants,  together  with  the  articles  to  which  it 
was  applied,  when  they  were  imported  into  Europe 
fmm  the  East.    It  first  occurs  in  the  Natural  His- 

tOfTofPUuy. 

An  amulet  was  any  object — a  stone,  a  plant,  an 
aitificial  production,  or  a  piece  of  writing — which 
was  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  poison, 
caring  or  preventmg  disease,  warding  off  the  evil 
eye,  aSiding  women  in  childbirth,  or  obviating  calam- 
ities and  securing  advantages  of  any  kind. 

Faith  in  the  vinues  of  amulets  was  almost  univer- 
sal in  the  ancient  world,  so  that  the  whole  art  of 
medicine  consisted  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  directions  for  their  application;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  amulets  preserved  in  our  col- 
lections of  antiqmties,  is  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  in  ancient  treatises  on  natural  history,  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  the  virtues  or  plants 
acd  stones.  Some  of  the  amulets  in  our  museums 
m  merely  rough,  unpolished  fragments  of  such 
ittmes  as  amber,  agate,  caroelian,  and  jasper;  oth- 
ers are  wrought  into  the  shape  of  beetles,  quadru- 
peds, eyes,  fingers,  and  other  members  of  the  body. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  selection  of  stones, 
either  to  be  set  in  rings  or  strung  together  in  neck- 
kuscs,  was  often  made  with  reference  to  their  repu- 
ted virtues  as  amulets. 


L  (D^  xadi.,  4<ift-470.— JBschyl.,  SuppL,  434.— Theocrit.,  i., 
!!>—*.  ixfi»viav  fymtn,  Ettrip.,  lis-v.,  4«4.)— 3.  (Olymp., 
mu.  9t.y-^.  (Lit-  JoatTii.,  40.)— 5.  (e    r.  Au3/v  Nrf^v.)— «. 


The  following  passages  may  ext  |ipll/y  the  use  of 
amulets  in  ancient  times.  Flinv^  says,  that  any 
plant  gathered  from  the  bank  of  a  brook  or  rivor 
before  sunri:se,  provided  that  no  one  sees  the  person 
who  gathers  tt,  is  considered  as  a  remedy  for  tertian 
ague  when  t.ed  {adaUigata)  to  the  left  arm,  the  pa- 
tient not  knowing  what  it  is;  also,  that  a  person 
may  be  immediately  cured  of  the  headache  oy  the 
application  of  any  plant  which  has  grown  on  the 
head,  of  a  staiae,  »>rovided  it  be  folded  in  the  shred 
of  a  garment,  and"  tied  to  the  part  alTected  with  a 
red  string.  U.  Serenus  Sammouicus,  in  his  poem 
on  the  art  of  healing,  describes  the  following  charm, 
which  was  long  celebrated  as  of  the  highei;t  repuic 
fcr  tlie  cure  of  various  diseases :  Write  abracadabra 
on  a  slip  of  parchment,  and  repeat  the  word  on  oth- 
er slips,  with  the  omission  of  tne  last  letter  of  each 
preceding  slip,  until  the  initial  A  alone  remains. 
The  line  so  written  will  assume  tho  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Tie  them  logeme:-,  and  sus- 
pend them  from  the  neck  of  the  patient  b}  means  oi 
linen  thread. 

According  to  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,*  athletes 
used  amulets  to  ensure  vicxory  (jiiceteria  phylactcriay, 
and  wore  them  suspended  from  the  neck ;  and  we 
leain  from  Dioscondes*  that  the  efficacy  of  these 
applications  extended  beyond  the  classes  of  living 
creatures,  since  selenite  was  not  only  worn  by  wom- 
en, but  was  also  tied  to  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king them  fruitful. 

Consistently  with  these  opinions,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  amulets  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  nurses.  If,  for  example, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  a  child,  if  it  was  in 
danger  of  destruction  from  the  evil  eye,  or  exposed 
to  any  other  calamity,  it  was  the  duly  of  the  nur£< 
to  protect  it  by  the  use  of  such  amulets  as  were 
suited  to  the  circumstances.* 

From  things  hung  or  tied  to  the  body,  the  tern: 
amulet  was  extended  to  charms  of  other  kinds. 
Pliny*  having  observed  that  the  cyclamen  was  cuW 
tivated  in  houses  as  a  protection  against  poison, 
adds  the  remark,  Amvlelum  vacant,  Th<'  following 
epigram  by  Lucillius  contains  a  joke  against  an  un- 
fortunate physician,  one  of  whose  patients,  having 
seen  him  in  a  dream,  "awoke  no  more, even  though 
he  wore  an  amulet :" 

'Epuoyevrf  rdv  larpov  lSo)V  Ai6<l>avTog  iv  ^irvoic 
OIjk  ir'  dvijyepdijf  Kal  TveplofAfia  pepov. 

♦AMYG'DALUS  (vpvydaX^),  the  Almonu-tree, 
or  Amygdalus  communis.  The  Almond-tree  is  a  na- 
tive ol^  Barbary,  whence  it  had  not  been  transferred 
into  Italy  down  to  the  time  of  Cato.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  long  cultivated  all  over  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  as  to  have 
become,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  whole  of  the 
Old  World  from  Madrid  to  Canton.  For  some  re- 
marks on  the  Amygdalus  Persica^  or  Peach,  vid, 
Persica.* 

♦AMQ'MON  {auunov),  a  plant,  and  perfume,  with 
regard  to  which  both  commentators  and  botanical 
writers  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion.  Scaliger 
and  Cordus  make  it  the  Rose  of  Jericho  {Rosa  Hie- 
richwntica  of  Bauhin ;  Anastatica  hierichuntica  of  Lin- 
nasns ;  Burdas  Syriaca  of  Gartner);  Gesner  takes  it 
for  the  Pepper  of  the  gardens  ^the  Solanum  bacciferun 
of  Toumefort );  Cajsalpinus  is  in  favour  of  the  Pipa 
Cubeba;  and  Plukenet  and  Sprengel,  with  others,  ol 
the  Cissus  viiiginea.  The  most  probable  opinion  is 
that  advanced  by  F6e,  who  makes  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion the  same  with  our  Amomum  racemosum.  The 
Romans  obtained  their  amomum  from  Syria,  and  it 
came  into  the  latter  country  by  the  overhand  trade 
from  India.**  It  is  said  to  nave  been  used  by  the 
Eastern  nations  for  embalming;  and  from  this  word 


1.  (H.  N.,  xxiTy  19.)— 2.  (iii.,  «8.)— 3.  (Lib.  t.)— 4.  (Horn., 
Hymn,  in  Ccr.,  227.— Oiph.,  Lith.,  222.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  m^ 
9.)— «.  (Diofcor.,  i.,  176.)— 7.    Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  Id.) 
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BOiue  h«ave  derived,  though  by  no  means  correctly, 
the  term  muvimy.  The  taste  of  the  graiiiS  of  amo- 
mum  is  represented  by  Charras  as  tart,  fragrant, 
very  aromiitic,  and  remaining  a  good  while  in  the 
uiouth.^  The  name  amomum  is  supposed  to  come 
&om  the  Arabic  hAajndma^  the  ancient  Arabians 
having  been  the  first  who  made  this  aromatic  known 
ic  the  Greeks.  The  root  of  the  Arabic  term  has 
rrierence  to  the  warm  taste  peculiar  to  spices.  The 
c»irdamums,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  meliagetta  pep- 
f>  vr  of  the  shops,  a  class  of  highly  aromatic  pungent 
seeds,  are  produced  by  different  species  ofamomunt, 
%5  botanists  now  employ  the  tenn.* 

ANA'BOLEUS  (at-afioAwf).  As  the  Greeks  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  stirrups,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  mount  upon  horseback  by  means  of  a 
slave,  who  was  termed  ava6o^ev^  (Irom  uvaCuX- 
keiv^).  This  name  was  also  given,  according  to 
some  writers,  to  a  peg  or  pin  fastened  on  the  spear, 
which  might  serve  as  a  resting-place  to  the  foot  in 
moimtiDsr  *ho  horse.* 

ANARALUPTE'RIA.    (Fw/.  Marriage.) 

ANAKEIA  or  ANAKEI'ON  (dvd/ceta  or  uvu- 
KCLov),  a  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  'Ava/cref,  as 
they  were  called,  at  Athens.  Athenaeus*  mentions 
a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  called  'Kvukteiov^  at  Ath- 
ens ;  he  also  informs  us*  that  the  Athenians,  prob- 
ably on  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  used  to  prepare 
for  these  heroes  in  the  Prytaneum  a  meal  consist- 
ing of  cheese,  a  barley-cake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and 
^lic,  in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  liv- 
mg.  These  heroes,  however,  received  the  most 
distinguished  honours  in  the  Dorian  and  Achaean 
states,  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  town 
celebrated  a  festival  in  their  nonour,  though  not  un- 
lier  the  name  of  'Avdxeta.  Pausanias^  mentions  a 
festival  held  at  Amphissa,  called  that  of  the  uvuktuv 
rraldup ;  but  adds  that  it  was  disputed  whether 
Ihey  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabiri. 
(See  DioscuRiA.) 

ANAKEI'MENA.    (VUL  Don  aria.) 

ANAKLETE'llIA  {uvaKXtj-Hjpia)  was  the  name 
of  a  solemnity  at  which  a  young  prince  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  at  the  same  time  ascended  the 
throne.  The  name  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egypt.*  The 
prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  adorned  by 
the  priests  with  the  sacred  diadem,  and  led  into  the 
Temple  of  Phtha,  where  he  vowed  never  to  make 
any  mnovations  either  in  the  order  of  the  year  or 
of  the  festivals.  He  then  carried  to  some  distance 
the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order  to  be  reminded  of  the 
sufferings  of  man.  Rejoicings  and  sacrifices  con- 
cluded the  solemnity.' 

ANAKOMTDE  {uvaKOfiidv).  When  an  individual 
had  died  in  a  foreign  country,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  his  fellow-citizens  or  relatives  to  remove  his 
ashes  or  body  to  his  own  country,  which  was  called 
avaKOfitdrj.  Thus  the  dead  body  of  Theseus  was 
removed  from  Scyros  to  Athens,  and  that  of  Aris- 
tomenes  from  Rhodes  to  Messenia. 

AJ^A'CRISIS  (dvd/cpfaic),  the  pleadings  prepara- 
tory to  a  trial  at  Athens,  the  object  of  wWch  was  to 
determine,  generally,  if  the  action  would  lie  {e^erd" 
Covat  de  Koi  ei  5ho^  eiffuyeiv  XP^)-^^  '^^®  magis- 
trates were  said  uvaKpiveiv  ttjv  iSUrfv,  or  rovg  dv- 
TidiKvv;,  and  the  parties  dvaKpivtaOoL.  The  pro- 
cess consisted  in  the  production  of  proofs,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds :  1.  the  laws  2.  written  doc- 
uments, the  production  of  which,  by  the  opposite 
party,  might  be  compelled  by  a  6iK7i  ^k  fy^avunf 
KardoTcuTLVy  3.  testimonies  of  witnesses  present 
( ftapTvplaL)^  or  aflidavits  of  absent  witnesses  (^/c- 

1.  (Royal  Phannncop.,  p.  139.)— 2.  iF6e,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Xen.,De 
Re  Eq.,  ri.,  12.— Id,  Hipp.,  i.,  17.— Appian.,  Pun.,  106.)— 4. 
(Xen.,  De  Re  Eq.,  vii,,  l.)-5.  (vi.,  p.  235.)-6.  (iv.,  p.  137.)— 
7.  (X.,  38,  3.)— 8.  (?olyb.,  Reliq.,  xvin.,  38;  xxviu.,  10.)— 9. 
(IHod.  Sic,  I- rag.,  bb.  xxx.)— 10.  'Ihrpocrat ,  •.  t.) 
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.iopTvpiai)  \  4.  depositions  of  slaves  extorted  by  tb€ 
rack;  5.  the  oath  of  the  parties.*  All  these  proois 
were  committed  to  writing,  and  placed  in  a  box  se- 
cured by  a  seal  {^x^vof)  till  they  were  produced  at 
the  trial.  The  name  dvuKpimq  is  given  to  the  plead- 
ings, considered  expressly  as  a  written  document;  ii» 
Isaeus."  If  the  evidence  produced  at  the  anacnsia 
was  so  clear  and  convincing  that  there  could  noi 
remain  any  doubt,  the  magistrate  could  iecide  On 
question  without  sending  the  cause  to  be  tried  bt^ 
fore  the  dicasts :  this  was  called  diafiopTvpia.  In 
this  case,  the  only  remedy  for  the  person  againji 
whom  the  decision  was  given,  was  to  bring  an  a  i- 
tion  of  perjury  against  the  witnesses  {jftevSofiof*'^ 
puv  diKTf).  These  pleadings,  like  our  own,  were 
liable  to  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  of  the  liti- 
gants, except  in  the  case  of  actions  concerning  mer- 
chancUse,  benefit  societies,  mines,  and  dowries,  which 
were  necessarily  tried  within  a  month  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  and  were  therefore  called 
ififiTpfoi  dUai.  The  word  dvuKptai^  is  sometimes 
used  of  a  trial  in  general  (/zi7<r  eif  uyKpiaiv  eXBilv*) 
The  archons  were  the  proper  officers  for  the  dvd- 
Kpiaic :  they  are  represented  by  Minerva,  in  the 
Eumenides  of  .Eschylus,  where  there  is  a  poetical 
sketch  of  the  process  in  the  law  courts.*  (Vid, 
Antigrapiie,  Antomosia.)  For  an  account  of  the 
dvuKpitTig^  that  is,  the  examination  which  each  ar- 
chon  imderwent  previously  to  entering  on  office, 
see  the  article  Archon. 

ANADIKTA.    {vid.  Appellatio.) 

♦ANAGALL'IS  (dvayaXA/f),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  tw^o  species,  the 
male  and  the  female,  as  distinguished  by  their  flow- 
ers, the  former  having  a  red  flower,  ana  the  latter  a 
blue.  These  are  evidently  the  AnagaUis  Arvensis 
and  Cisndeay  the  Scarlet  and  Blue  Pimpernels* 

ANAGNOS'TES.    (Vid.  Acro  am  a.) 

ANAFOTHS  AI'KH  (dvaywy^f  diKTj).  If  an  iii 
dividual  sold  a  slave  who  had  some  secret  disease 
— such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy — without  informing 
the  purchaser  of  the  circumstance,  it  was  in  the 
pow^er  of  the  latter  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which  was  fixed  ly 
the  laws.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had  to  report 
(uvdyeLv)  to  the  proper  authorities  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  whence  the  action  was  called  uvayuy^c 
SUrj.  Plato  supplies  us  with  some  information  on 
this  action;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of  proceed- 
ing.'' 

ANAGO'GIA  (dvayuyia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Eryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  place  believed  that,  during  this  fes- 
tival, the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and  that  all 
the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  like- 
wise departed  and  accompanied  her.'  Nine  dayy 
afterward,  during  the  so-called  Karayuyia  (return), 
one  pigeon  having  returned  and  enterea  the  temple, 
the  rest  followed.  This  was  the  signal  for  general 
rejoicing  and  feasting.  The  whole  district  was 
said  at  this  time  to  smell  of  butter,  which  the  in- 
habitants believed  to  be  a  sign  that  Aphrodite  had 
returned.* 

♦ANAGTRIS  {dvdyvpL^\  a  shrub,  which  Nican- 
der"  calls  "  the  acrid  Onogyris."  It  is  the  Anagy- 
rufetida^  L.,  or  Fetid  Bean-trefoil.  Hardouin  say« 
its  French  name  is  Bois  pnant.  According  to  La- 
mark,  it  is  a  small  shrub,  having  the  port  of  a  Cyti- 
sus,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  seven  feet.'* 


1.  (Ariatol.,  Rhet.,T.,  rr.,  2.)— 2.  (Schol.  in  Ari«toph.,  Vean., 
1430.)- 3,  (Da  Aristarch.  Hasred.,  p.  79,  11.)— 4.  'JEmhyl., 
Eumen.,  355.) — 5.  (Muller,  Eumeniden,  k  70.)— 6.  '.Dioacai'., 
ii.,  209.— Adams,  Append.,  8.  v. J— 7.  (Plato,  Le^.,  xi.,  2,  w 
916.  — Ast  in  Plat.,  1.  c— Meier,  Alt.  Process,  p.  525.)— • 
(iEIiaa,  V.  IL,  i.,  14.— Athengous,  ix.,  p.  394.)— 9.  (AthfoafOft 
ix.,  p.  395.)— 10.  (Theriac,  71  )— H.  (Dioacor,  ir  ,  158  -Ad. 
unr,  AiiMod'.  ••  ▼  ) 
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ANA'RRHCJSIS.    (Vtrf.  Apaturia.) 

♦ANAS  {vijowi  or  v^TTa)^  the  genus  Duck.  The 
uciems  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  many 
species  of  Duck;  but,  ih>m  the  brief  notices  they 
bare  ^ven  of  them,  we  have  now  great  difficulty 
in  reoognisin^  these.  1.  The  ^ookuq  is  descrihe^ 
bj  Ariftotlc^  as  lieing  like  the  v^aaa^  but  a  httle 
sicaiier ;  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  a  mere  va- 
riety of  the  Ancs  Boscas,  or  Wild  Duck.  2.  The 
QiirqiuduUi  of  Varro  i^  referred  by  Turner  to  the 
ypeiiis  of  duck  called  Teal  in  England,  namely, 
^-  Anas  €rccca,  L.  3.  The  nrjvi-^of,  which  is  enu- 
loerated  by  Aristotle"  among  the  smaller  species  of 
(cesc,  was  probably  a  duck,  as  Gesner  suggests. 
It  may  therefore  be  relerred  to  the  Anas  P&jielops, 
U,  or  Widgeon.  (In  modern  works  on  Natural 
History  it  is  incorrectly  written  Penelope^  4.  The 
Spii-doc  of  Aristotle  and  ^lian,  and  ^pivdog  of 
Phile, although  ranked  with  ducks  by  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  was  probably  the  Anser  BrerUa,  or  Brent 
Goose.  6.  The  x^a?M:rji$  of  Aristotle'  and  of 
JE^ian^  is  held  to  be  the  Anas  BemiaUa^  or  Bemicle 
Goose,  by  Eliot  Schneider  and  Pennant,  however, 
prefer  the  Anas  Tadoma,  or  Shelldrake.  G.  The 
Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt  was  a  particular  species, 
tbs  Anas  .^gtfptiaca^  allied  to  the  Bemicle,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  brighter  plumage,  and  by  small  spurs 
cm  its  wings.* 

ANATHE'MATA.    (Vid.  Donaria.) 

ANATOCIS'MUS.   {Vid.  Interest  on  Money.) 

AXATM.AX'IOr  rPA*H  {uvav^axiov  ypatjrij)  was 
an  impeachment  of  the  trierarch  who  had  kept 
aloof  irom  action  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  en- 
gaged. B'rom  the  personal  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  the  punishment,  it  is  obvious  that  this  action 
could  only  have  been  directed  against  the  actual 
commander  of  the  ship,  whether  he  was  the  sole 
person  appointed  to  the  office,  or  the  active  partner 
ftf  the  perhaps  many  avvTeXetCi  or  the  mere  con- 
Inctor  (6  /uaOuaufuvoc).  In  a  cause  of  this  kind, 
the  strate^  would  be  the  natural  and  official  judges. 
The  punishment  prescribed  h^  law  for  this  offence 
«as  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  criminal  and 
his  descendants  were  deprived  of  their  political 
ftaaehise,  but,  as  we  learn  from  Andocides,  were 
■Uowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  property.* 

ANAX.\GORErA  CAva^ayopeia),  a  day  of  rec- 
reatiQa  Cor  all  the  youths  at  Lampsacus,  which 
cook  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
said,  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Anaxagoras,  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  Athens,  spent  here  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  This  continued  to  be  observed 
Fwea  ill  the  time  of  Diogenes  LaSrtius.^ 

♦ANAXOTRIS,  a  species  of  Dock;  the  Rumex 
divarieatits  according  to  Sprengel.' 

♦ANCHU'SA  {uyxovaa),  the  herb  Alkanct.  Four 
fejnds  of  alkanet  are  described  by  Dioscorides'  and 
Galen."  With  regard  to  the  first,  Sprengel  hesi- 
tates between  the  Anchnsa  iindoria  and  Lithosper- 
sum  tinctarvum;  the  second  is  the  Ekhium  Jtali- 
auL.  Sibthorp;  the  third,  or  Alcibiades^  the  Echium 
dijfLtunt;  and  the  fourth,  or  Lvcopsis,  the  Litkospcr- 
mum  fnUiafsun,  This  is  a  plausible  account  of 
rr:e  ttnovaa  of  Dioscorides,  but  is  not  unattended 
with  difficulties.  That  of  Theophrastus"  seems  in- 
dif^tably  to  be  the  Anchusa  tincioria.  The  Anchusa 
Kvtparrirens  does  not  seem  to  be  described  by  any 
ancient  author.'* 

ANCI'LE,  tae  sacred  shield  carried  by  the  SalU. 

According  to  Plutarch,'*  Dionysius  of  Halica*- 
sasBOs,^*  and  Festus,'*  it  was  made  of  bronze,  and 
in  form  was  oval,  but  with  the  iwo  sides  receding 
kNraid  with  an  even  curvature,  and  so  as  to  make 
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it  broader  at  ttie  ends  than  in  the  middle.   Its  nhapt 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  woodcut 

The  original  ancile  was  found,  according  to  tra- 
dition,^ in  the  palace  of  Numa ;  and,  as  no  human 
hand  had  brought  it  there,  it  was  concluded  that  ii 
had  been  sent  from  heaven,  and  was  an  6irXov  3uh 
Kcrec.  At  the  same  time,  the  haruspices  declared 
that  the  Roman  state  would  endure  so  long  as  this 
shield  remained  in  Rome.  To  secure  its  preserva- 
tion in  the  city,  Numa  ordered  eleven  other  shields, 
exactly  like  it,  to  be  made  by  the  armorer  Mamu- 
rius  Veturius;  and  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus 
were  appointed  under  the  denomination  of  Salii, 
whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  twelve  ancilia. 
They  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  that  divinity  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  and  were  taken  from  it  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  calends  of  March.  The  feast  of  the 
god  was  then  observed  during  several  days,  when 
the  Salii  carried  their  shields  about  the  city,  singing 
songs  in  praise  of  Mars,  Numa,  and  ^famurius 
Veturius,  and  at  the  same  time  performing  a  dance, 
which  probably,  in  some  degree,  resembled  our  mor- 
ris-dances, ana  in  which  they  struck  the  shields  with 
rods,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  voices  and  with 
the  movements  ol  their  dance.  The  accompanying 
figure  shows  one  of  these  rods,  as  represented  on 
the  tomb  of  a  Ponlifcz  SaliuSf  or  chief  of  the  Salii.' 
Its  form,  as  here  exhibited,  both  illustrates  the  man- 
ner of  using  it,  and  shows  the  reason  why  different 
authors  call  it  by  different  names,  as  kyxeip'iiov^ 
y^yXtt  pdOdoiy  virga. 


Besides  these  different  names  of  the  rod,  whica 
was  held  in  the  right  hand,  we  observe  a  similai 
discrepance  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  shield. 
Viigil,  describing  the  attire  of  Picus,  a  mythical 
king  of  Latium,  says  he  held  the  ancile  in  nis  leA 
hand  (lavaque  ancile  gercbal*).  Other  authors  rep- 
resent the  Salii  as  bearing  the  ancilia  on  their  necks 
or  on  their  shoulders.*  These  accounts  may  be  rec- 
onciled on  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  article 


L  (H.  A-  Tiii.,  i>-«.  (H.  A.,  Tiii.,  5.)— 3.  (H.  A.,  riii.,  5.)— 
4.  Of.  A-  v.,  M.}— 9.  (Adams.  Append.,  8.  t.)— 6.  (De  Myst., 
•,  Zaiieh  ed^  18»^— Petit,  Ley.  Atl.,  687.)— 7.  (Anaxagr.,  c. 
M.)-«.  (DiiMOar.,  u^  I40.>~8.  (it.,  33.)— 10.  (De  SimpL,  v.)— 
11,  (H.  P.,  Tii.,  9.)— 19.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 13.  (Vit. 
!l«a.>— 14.  (Ant.,  ii.)— 15  (i.  ▼.  Mamar.  Vetnr.) 
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the  ancile  was  considerable,  and  that  the  use  of  it 
in  the  sacred  dance  required  no  small  exertion,  is 
apparent  from  Juvenal's  expression,  "  sudavU  cly- 
peis  ancilibus."* 

Besides  the  Salii,  who  were  men  of  patrician  fam- 
ilies, and  were  probably  instructed  to  perform  theii 
public  dances  m  a  graceful  as  well  as  animated 
manner,  there  were  servants  who  executed  inferior 
oflEices.  An  ancient  gem  in  the  Florentine  cabinet, 
from  which  the  preceding  cut  has  1)een  copied,  rep* 
resents  two  of  them  canying  six  ancilia  on  their 
shoulders,  suspended  from  a  pole ;  and  the  repre- 
sentation agrees  exactly  with  tne  statement  of  Dio- 
nysius of  ilalicarnassus,  ireXTog  virvperai  iprtf/U' 
vaf  uTiO  Kovovuv  KOfii^ovat 


1.  (Dionys.,  1.  e.— Plat.,  I.  c— Floras,  i.,  S. — Seir.  in  JEn., 
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Tii.,  18T.>— 4.  (Sut.,  SylT.,  ii.,  129.— Lucin,  i.,  803  ;  ix.,  460.— 
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Dnriu'g  the  festival,  and  so  long  as  the  Salii  con- 
tinued to  carry  the  ancilia,  no  expedition  could  be 
undertaken.  It  was  thought  ominous  to  solemnize 
marriages  at  that  time,  or  to  engage  in  any  under- 
taking of  great  importance.^ 

When  war  was  declared,  the  ancilia  were  purpose- 
ly shaken  in  their  sacred  depository.'  But  it  is  al- 
leged that,  towards  the  close  of  the  Cimbric  war,  they 
rattled  of  their  own  accord.* 

AN'CORA  (ay/cupaXan  anchor. 

The  anchor  used  by  the  ancients  was,  for  the  most 
part,  made  of  iron,  and  its  form,  as  may  bo  seen  from 
the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  coin,  resembled  that 
of  the  modern  anchor.  The  shape  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities illustrates  the  unco  morsu  and  dente  tenaci 
of  Virgil.  *  Indeed,  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  them- 
selves express  this  essential  property  of  the  anchor, 
being  allied  to  dyKvXog,  dyKutv,  angulus^  uncus^  &c. 


The  anchor,  as  hero  represented  and  as  common- 
ly used,  was  called  bidcns,  dnrXfji  d/i^t^oXot',  or  «/i- 
tpiarofioQ^  because  it  had  two  teeth  or  flukes.  Some- 
times it  had  one  only,  and  then  had  the  epithet  iti- 
poarofiog.  The  following  expressions  were  used  for 
the  three  principal  processes  in  managing  the  an- 
chor: 

Ancoram  solverey  dyxvpav  x«X^v,to  loose  the  an- 
chor. 

Ancoram  jacerCy  pdKXtiv,  piirrsiv,  to  cast  anchor. 

Ancoram  toliere,  aipctv,  avaipuaOai,  dvaoTrdoOai, 
to  weigh  anchor. 

Hence  atpuv  by  itself  meant  to  set  sail,  dynvpav 
being  understood. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  anchor  were  not  to  slip,  or 
lose  its  hold,  and  not  to  break,  t.  e.,  to  be  da<pa\i)  ri 
Kai  fikSaiav.^ 

The  following  figure,  taken  from  a  marble  at  Rome, 
shows  the  cable  {funis)  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
prow  Coculus). 


.4^^  ^--- 


We  may  suppose  the  anchor  to  be  lying  on  the 
deck,  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  turn  of  the  ca- 
ble ;  and  if  the  vessel  be  approaching  the  port,  the 
steps  taken  will  bo  as  Virgil  describes: 

"  Obvertunt  pelago  proras ;  turn  dente  tenaci 
Ancora  fundabat  naves,  et  litora  curves 
Pratexunt  puppes.''* 
And 

*^ Ancora  de  prorajaciiur,  slant  litore  puppes."'' 

The  prow  being  turned  towards  the  desp  sea  (pe- 


1.  (Ovid,  FRBt.,  iii.,  3'.»3.)— 2.  (Sorv.  in  -Kn.,  riL,  603  ;  viil., 
8.)— 3.  (Jul.  Obsequens,  De  Pmdig — Liv.,  EpIt.,C8  )_4  {JEn., 
1.,1C9:  vi.,3.)-6.(Ueb.,vl.,19.)— 0.  (-'En.,vL,3-5.)— 7.(-*Ui., 
iii,  277  ;vL,  901.) 
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la ffo), and  the  stem  towards  the  land,  the  latter  ex- 
tremity is  fixed  upon  the  shore  (stat  litore),  so  that 
the  collected  ships,  with  their  aplustria,  adorn  it,  as  it 
were,  with  a  fringe  or  border  (  prcptexta).  The  prow 
remains  in  the  deeper  water,  and  therefore  the  an- 
chor  is  thrown  out  to  attach  it  to  the  giound  (/ust- 
dare). 

When  a  ship  was  driving  before  the  wind,  and  in 
danger  of  foundering  upon  shoals,  its  course  would 
be  checked  by  casting  anchor  from  the  stem.  This 
was  done  when  Paul  was  shipwrecked  at  Mclite.* 
Four  anchors  were  dropped  on  that  occasion.  Athe- 
nsens*  mentions  a  ship  which  had  eight  iron  anchors. 
The  largest  and  strongest  anchor,  the  *'last  hope"  of 
the  ship,  was  called  Upd :  and,  as  it  was  only  used  in 
the  extremity  of  danger,  the  phrase  ^^  sacram  an- 
coram solvere"  was  applied  to  all  pereons  similarly 
circumstanced. 

To  indicate  the  place  whei;^  the  anchor  lay,  a 
bundle  of  cork  floated  over  it,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,'  being  attached,  probably,  to  the  ring  which, 
in  the  preceding  figure,  is  seen  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shank ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  the  rope 
tied  to  that  ring  was  also  used  in  drawing  the  fluke 
out  of  the  ground  previously  to  weighing  anchor. 

In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  it  appears  that  an- 
chors were  not  yet  invented:  large  stones,  called 
tvvai  (sleepers),  were  used  in  their  stead.*  Even 
in  later  times,  bags  of  sand,  and  baskets  filled  with 
stones,  were  used  in  cases  of  necessity.  According 
to  Pliny,*  the  anchor  was  first  invented  by  Eupala- 
mus,  and  afterward  improved  by  Anacharsis. 

*  ANDRAPHAX'YS  (dvdpdtpaKvg  or  drpdif^aKvo), 
an  herb,  the  same  with  our  A  triplex  hortensis,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  Stackhouse,  and  Dierbacb,  who 
agree  in  this  with  the  earlier  commentators.  All 
the  ancient  authorities,  from  Dioscorides  to  Macer, 
give  it  the  character  of  an  excellent  pot-herb.  It  is 
still  cultivated  in  some  gardens  as  a  culinary  herb ; 
its  English  name  is  Orach,* 

*  ANDRACH'NE,  Purslane,  or  Portulaca  olera^ 
cea,  L. ' 

ANAPAnOAIS'MOr  or  ANAPAnOA12'EQ2 
rFA4»'H  (dv^pairohtTfiov  or  drCpaTroShtwQ  ypa^ify 
was  an  action  brought  before  the  court  of  the  eleven 
(oi  *Wcrcr),  against  all  persons  \\\\o  carried  offsla^-es 
from  their  masters,  or  reduced  free  men  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  The  grammarians  mention  an  oration 
of  Antiphon  on  this  subject,  which  has  not  come 
d\)wn  to  us.* 

ANAPAn'OAQN  AIKH  {dvcpairo^mv  iiiai)  was 
the  peculiar  title  of  the  haiiKaaia  when  a  property 
in  slaves  was  the  subject  of  contending  claims.  The 
cause  belonged  to  the  class  of  diKai  irpcg  nva,  and 
was  one  of  the  private  suits  that  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae.  It  is  recorded  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  lost  speech  of  Dinarchus,* 
and  is  clearly  referred  to  in  one  still  extant  of  De- 
mosthenes.^" 

ANDREI' A.     (  Vid.  Syssitia.  ) 

♦ANDRO'DAMAS,  one  of  Pliny's  varieties  of 
haematite.  (  Vid,  AIM  ATITH2.)  It  was  of  a  black 
colour,  of  remarkable  weight  and  hardness,  and  at- 
tracted silver,  copper,  and  iron.  Wlien  divested  of 
its  fabulous  properties,  it  appears  to  have  been  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron." 

ANDROGEO'NIA  ('AvSpoyiwvia),  a  festival  with 
games,  held  every  year  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens, 
in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgens,  son  of  Minos, 
who  had  overcome  all  hi»  adversaries  in  the  festive 
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gauaa  d  the  PanalJicuft.^  and  was  afterward  kil.ed 
by  Older  of  i£geus.*  According  to  Hesycliius,  the 
bieio  also  bore  the  name  of  Eurygyes  (the  possessor 
•if  extensive  lands),  arid  under  this  title  games  were 
'^lebrated  in  his  honour,  6  in'  Evfyvyvy  uyuv. 

AXDROLEPS'IA    or  ANDROLEPS'ION    (uv- 
\»k3f^  or  uv6poX^iov)f  the  right  of  reprisals,  a 
custom  recognised  by  the  international  law  of  the 
Cxeeks,  that,  when  a  citizen  of  one  state  had  killed 
1  citizen  of  another,  and  the  comitrymen  of  the  for- 
ner  wonld  not  surrender  him  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  it  should  be  lawful  to  seize  upon  three, 
tnd  nol  more,  of  (he  countiymen  of  the  offender 
tfnd  keep  ihesa  as  hostag[es  till  satis£9.ction  was  af- 
forded, or  :he  homicide  given  uj).*    The  trierarchs 
and  the  commacders  of  the  ships  of  war  were  the 
persons  intrusted  with  this  omce.    The  property 
which  the  hostages  had  with  them  at  the  time  of 
seizure  was  confiscated,  under  the  name  of  av?ia  or 

♦ANDROS^'MON  (avSpoaaifiov),  a  species  of 
St.  John's-wort,  but  not  the  Uypericum  androutmum 
of  modem  botanists.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  Sibthorp,  who  refers  it  to  ihe  H.  ciliatuTn^  Lam. 
Stephens  and  Matthiolus  give  it  the  French  name 
oiMiUdpertuis* 

♦ANDROS'ACES  {uvdpoaaKei).  Sprengel  justly 
pronounces  this  the  "  crux  ezegetarum  V*  In  his 
History  of  Botany  he  inclines  to  tne  opinion  of  Go- 
nanus,  that  it  is  the  Mtufrepora  acetaoulumj  a  zoo- 
ph^  i  a  most  improbable  conjecture.  But,  in  his 
edincn  of  Dioscorides,  he  prefers  the  plant  named 
OUvia  Androsace,  Brestol.  The  avdpoaaxeg  occurs 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Ori- 
basius,  and  Paulus  ^gineta.^ 

•ANEMCKNE  {avefiZvp),  the  Anemone  or  Wind- 
rose.  Dioscorides  describes  three  species:  ihe  first, 
which  he  calls  ^/upoc,  or  cultivated,  is.  according  to 
Spiengel,  the  Anemone  corcnariat  Uie  second  kind, 
denoaiiaated  iypia,  or  wild,  viihQA.sUllata;  the 
third  kind,  witn  dairk  leaves,  is  the  A.  nem&rosa,  or 
Wood  Anemone.  The  cultivated  kind  was  very 
▼aiiable  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  tJuse  being 
cither  bine,  violet,  purple,  or  white,  wticreas  the 
wild  kind  lias  merely  a  flower  of  purple  h  ue.  This 
may  serve  to  explain  the  discrepance  in  the  poetic 
legends  respecting  the  origin  of  the  anemone.  Ac- 
eoiding  to  one  account,*  it  sprang  from  the  tears 
shed  1^  Venus  for  the  loss  of  Adonis  when  slain 
bv  the  wild  boar ;  according  to  another,^  fh)m  the 
uood  of  Adonis  himself  Tne  reference  may  be,  in 
the  one  case,  to  the  white  flower  of  the  wind-rose; 
in  the  other,  to  that  of  purple  hue.  The  anemone 
has  its  name  from  the  Greek  term  aveftog,  *''  wind.'* 
The  cause  of  this  name's  having  been  given  is  dif- 
ferently stated.  Pliny*  says  that  the  flower  was  so 
styled,'b^anse  it  never  opens  except  when  the  wind 
blows;  Hesychius,*  because  its  leaves  are  quickly 
scattered  by  the  wind.  The  best  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  the  following :  the  blossoms  of  the  anemone 
contain  no  distinct  calyx,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
doster  of  grains,  each  terminated  by  a  long,  silky, 
leathery  tail.  As  the  species  generally  grow  on 
open  plains,  or  in  high,  exposed  situations,  their 
feuheiy  grains  produce  a  singular  shining  appcax- 
ince  when  waved  by  the  breeze,  and  hence,  no 
doubt,  the  name  of  the  flower  has  originated,  for  it 
BMans,  literally,  "  Wici-flower ;"  and  this  is  the 
■jppcUation  actually  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Eng- 
Ibsd. — Sibthorp  found  the  anemone  on  Mount  Par- 


•ANETHUM  (uvifiovl  the  herb  Anise  or  Dill. 
flprengel  makes  the  &vjjOau  of  Dioscorides  and  The- 
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ophrastus  the  Aneikum  gravealens ;  but,  accomiugM 
Stackbouse,  the  avjfiov  of  Theophrastus  is  the  ^ 
hartense,  or  Garden  Dill.* 

ANGOTHE'KE  (ayyo^^KJ?).     {Vid.  Incitkoa.) 

*ANGUILL'A  i^YX^^^i)i  ^^^  Murmna  anguiUa^ 
L.,  or  Eel.  (^Vid.  Conger  and  Muiubna.)  Vol- 
umes have  been  written  respecting  the  mode  of 
reproduction  on  the  part  of  eels.  Aristotle  believBd 
that  they  sprang  from  the  mud ;  Plinj],  from  frag« 
ments  which  they  separated  from  their  bodies  by 
rubbing  them  against  the  rocks ;  oihers  of  the  an- 
cient writers  supposed  that  the^  came  from  the 
carcasses  of  animals.  The  truth  is,  that  eels  couple 
after  the  manner  of  serpents;  that  they  form  eggs, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  disclose  in  their  belly ;  and 
that  in  this  case  they  are  viviparous,  aAer  the  man- 
ner of  vipers. 

♦ANGUIS  (3^ff),  the  Snake.  {Vid.  Aspis,  Dba- 
CO,  dtc.) 

ANGUSTICLA'VII.    {Vid.  Clavus.) 

*ANrSUM  {aviGOv)  the  Pimpinella  anison,  or 
Anise.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus,  Dioscori- 
des, Galen,  and  the  other  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica. 

ANNA'LES  (i.  e.,  annales  libri,  year-books)  were 
records  of  the  events  of  each  year,  which  were  kept 
by  the  chief  pontiff  (j^ifez  maximus)  at  Rome, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  of 
the  chief  jpontifi"  Publius  Mucins  Scasvola  (consul 
in  621  A.U.C.,  133  B.C.).  They  were  written  on  a 
white  board  (aUnmi),  wnich  the  chief  pontifl*  used 
to  put  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his  house,  that 
the  peo^e  might  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
them.  They  were  called  annales  maximi,  or  annales 
ponlifiaim  maximorum  ;*  and  the  commentariipontUU 
cum  mentioned  by  Livy'  are  in  all  probability  the 
same.  These  documents  appear  to  have  been  very 
meager,  recording  chiefly  eclipses,  prodigies,  and 
the  state  of  the  markets  \*  but  they  were  the  cnly 
historical  records  which  the  Romans  possessed  be> 
lore  the  time  of  Fabius  Pictor.*  The  great  r  part 
of  those  written  before  the  burmng  of  Rome  \iy  the 
Gauls,  perished  on  that  occasion ;  but  some  frag- 
ments seem  to  have  escaped  destruction."  This 
circumstance  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome. ^ 

In  process  of  time,  individuals  undertook  to  write 
portions  of  the  Roman  history,  in  imitation  of  the 
pontifical  annals."  The  first  of  these  was  duintus 
Fabius  Pictor,  who  lived  during  the  second  Punic 
War,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  found- 
ation down  to  his  own  time.*  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus,  wnose  annals 
embraced  the  same  period.**  Dionysius  states  that 
both  Fabius  and  Cincius  wrote  in  Greek;  but  it 
would  seem  that  Fabius  wrote  in  Latin  also." 
Marcius  Porcius  Cato,  consul  in  559  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  an  historical  work  in 
seven  books,  which  was  called  "  Origines.""  Au- 
lus  Postumius  Albinus.  consul  in  603  A.U.C.,  wrote 
annals  of  the  Roman  nistory  in  Greek.*'  Lucius 
Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  consul  in  621  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  annals."  duintus  Valeri- 
us Antias  (about  672  A.U.C.J  is  frequently  cited  by 
Livy,  and  contemporary  witn  him  was  Caius  T-i- 
cinius  Macer."  Tne  Roman  annalists  were  Lacius 
Cassius  Hemina  (A.U.C.  608),  duintus  Fabius 
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Maximas  Scrvilianus  (612),  Caius  Fannius  (618), 
Caias  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (625),  Lucius  Coelius 
Antjpater  (631),  Caius  Sempronius  Asellio  (620), 
and,  about  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Publius 
Rutilius  Ruius,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sisenna,  and 
Gtuintus  Claudius  Q,uadrigarius.  Farther  informa- 
tion Cxinceming  these  writers  will  be  found  in  Clin- 
ton's Fasti  Ilellenicif  vol.  iii. 

The  precise  difference  between  the  terms  annales 
and  kUioria  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  Cicero 
says  that  the  first  historical  writers  among  the  Ro- 
mans composed  their  works  in  imitation  of  the 
anruilcz  m  zximiy  and  merely  wrote  memorials  of  the 
times,  cf  men,  of  places,  and  of  events,  witliout 
any  cmament;  and,  provided  that  their  meaning 
was  intelligible,  thought  the  only  excellence  of 
style  was  brevity  ;*  but  that,' in  history,  ornament  is 
studied  in  the  mode  of  narration,  descriptions  of 
countries  and  battles  are  often  introduced,  speeches 
and  harangues  are  reported,  and  a  flowing  style  is 
aimed  at.*  Elsewhere  he  mentions  history  as  one 
of  the  liighest  kinds  of  orator}'-,  and  as  one  which 
was  as  yet  either  unknown  to,  or  neglected  by,  his 
comirymen.'  Aulus  Gellius*  says  that  the  differ- 
ence between  annals  and  history  is,  that  the  former 
observe  the  order  of  years,  narrating  under  each 
year  all  *.he  events  that  happened  during  that  year. 
Sen  lus*  says  that  history  {and  tov  laTopelv)  rt?lates 
to  events  which  have  happened  during  the  writer's 
life,  so  that  he  has,  or  might  have,  seen  them ;  but 
annals  to  those  things  which  have  taken  place  in 
former  tim  ;s.  The  true  distinction  seems  to  be  that 
which  regards  the  annalist  as  adhering  to  the  suc- 
cession of  tiTne^  while  the  historian  regards  more 
the  succession  of  events ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
former  relates  bare  facts  in  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward style,  while  the  latter  arranges  his  materials 
with  the  art  of  an  orator,  and  traces  the  causes  and 
lesults  of  the  events  which  he  records.  (See  a 
paper  by  Niebuhr  in  the  Rhcinisches  Mnssum^  ii., 
2  p.  283,  translated  by  Mr.  Thiriwall  in  the  PhilolO' 
gical  Museum^  vol.  ii.,  p.  661.) 

ANNO'NA  (from  annuSy  like  pomona  from  po- 
mum)  is  used,  1.  for  the  produce  of  the  year  in 
com,  fruit,  wine,  &c.,  and  nence,  2.  for  provisions 
in  general,  especially  for  the  com  which,  in  the 
latter  years  or  the  Republic,  was  collected  in  the 
storehouses  of  the  state,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  times  of  scarcity ;  and  which,  under 
the  emperors,  was  distributed  to  the  people  gratui- 
tously, or  given  as  pav  and  rewards.  3.  For  the 
price  of  provisions.  4.  For  a  soldier's  allowance 
of  provisions  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  used  also  in 
the  plural  for  yearly  or  monthly  distributions  of  pay 
in  corn,  &c.*  Similar  distributions  in  money  were 
called  annona  arana,''  In  the  plural  it  also  signi- 
fies provisions  given  as  the  wages  of  labour.' 

Anncna  was  anciently  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
who  prospered  the  yeai^s  increase.  She  was  repre- 
Bcntei!  on  an  altar'in  the  Capitol,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Annonte  Sanctoe  iElius  Vitalio,"  &c.,*  as  a 
female  with  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  clothed,  holding  ears  of  com  in 
her  right  hand,  and  the  cornucopia  in  her  left. 

ANNA'LIS  LEX.    (Vid.  jEdiles,  p.  25.) 

AN'NULI.    (FzV.  Rings.) 

ANNUS.    (Fi^.Year.) 

♦ANO'NIS  {avovio,  a  plant.  Stephens  says  its 
nopular  name  is  Rcsta  bovis^  i.  e,,  Rest-harrow. 
Modem  botanists  have  accordingly  given  the  name 
of  Anorf.is  antiquorum  to  the  Rcst-harrmo  of  English 
herba.I^s.^*  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  the 
'Circumstance  of  this  plant's  stopping  the  plough,  or 
harrow,  in  its  progress,  by  its  stringy  roots. 


1.  (De Orat., ii.,  12.)— 2.  (OrfitoT.,c.20.)— 3.  {DeUg?.,i.  a) 
-4.  (T.,  18.)— 5.  (in  ^n.,  i.,  373.)— «.  (Cod.  Just.,  .,  tiL  48 
X.,  tit,  16  ;  xi.,  tit.  24.)— 7,  (Ckxi.  Theodo*.,  vii.,  it.  4,  •.  84, 
S5,  86.)— €  (SalmM.  in  Lamprid.,  Alex.  Ser.,  c.  41.)— 0.  (Grii- 
%tr,  p.  e,  n.  10.)— 10.  (Diokcor.,  iii.,  17.— Adams,  Append.,  i.t  ) 
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ANaurSlTlO.  In  criminal  trials  at  Rcme ,  tte 
accuser  was  obliged,  after  the  day  for  the  Uial  (diei 
dictio)  had  been  fixed,  to  repeat  his  charge  tnree 
times  against  the  accused,  with  the  intervention  of 
a  day  between  each.*  The  avquisUio  was  tnat  par 
of  the  charge  in  which  the  punishment  was  speci 
fted.  The  accuser  could,  during  this  repetition  oi 
the  chaise,  either  mitigate'  or  Increase  the  punish* 
ment*  After  the  charge  had  been  repeated  three 
times,  the  proper  bill  of  accusation  (rogalio)  wa^ 
then  fii-st  introduced.  ( FiW.  Judicium.)  Under  iu« 
emperors,  the  term  anquisilio  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  was  employed  to  indicate  an  accusation  m 
general  ;*  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic* 

ANSA,  the  handle  of  any  thing,  more  particuiar.y 
of  a  cup  or  drinking-vessel ;  also,  the  handle  of  a 
rudder,  called  by  ub  the  tiller.*  Ennius  speaks  of 
the  ansa  or  handle  of  a  spear:  "  Hastis  ansatis  am- 
cwrrwnJt  niidique  tclis"''  "  Ansatas  mitlttnt  e  turribu* 
hastas:** 

The  ansa  must  have  been  different  from  the 
amentum  of  a  spear.  Perhaps  it  was  a  rest  for  the 
hand,  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  to  assist  is 
throwing  it.  On  this  supposition,  the  hasta  ansata 
of  Ennius  was  the  same  with  the  utadyKv'hov  oi 
dvpv  uyKv7.riT6v  of  Greek  authors.*  Euripides  calls 
the  same  weapons  simply  civKvAaf." 

Xenophon,  speaking  of  the  large  arrows  of  the 
Carduchi,  says  that  his  soldiers  used  them  as  darts 
{uKovTcot^),  by  fixing  the  uyKv^tf  upon  them  (hayKV- 
Xwvref)."  Plutarch"  relates  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  observing  one  of  his  soldiers  to  be  attaching 
the  uyKvXij  to  his  dart  (to  ukSvtiov  hayKvh)Vfievovy 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  ranks,  for  preparing  his 
arms  at  a  moment  when  he  ought  to  ha?e  had  them 
ready  for  use.  These  authorities  show  that  the 
dyKvXrj  was  something  fastened  to  the  dart,  about 
the  middle  of  the  shaft,  before  the  engagement  ccm- 
menced.  That  it  was  crooked,  or  curved,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  term  itself;  and,  if  so,  it  would 
agree  with  the  Latin  ansa,  a  handle^  though  not  with 
amentum,  which  was  a  leather  thong  lastened  to 
the  same  part  of  the  lance.    (Vid.  Amentum.) 

♦ANSER  {x^tv\  the  Goose.  Aristotle  briefly  d©. 
scribes  two  species,  the  Great  and  the  Small  grega- 
rious goose."  The  latter,  no  doubt,  is  the  Brent 
Goose,  or  Anas  Bemicula.  The  other  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily determined ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
was  the  Anas  anser.  Dr.  Trail,  however,  is  mclined 
rather  to  think  that  it  was  the  Anas  uEgypiiacaf  or 
Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt." 

ANT-.>E  {TrapaardSec),  square  pillars  {quadra  co- 
/umn^B,  Nonius).  They  were  commonly  joined  tc 
the  side  walls  of  a  building,  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  so  as  to  assist  in  forming  the  por- 
tico. These  terms  are  seldom  found  except  in 
the  plural,  because  the  purpose  served  by  ant* 
required  that,  in  general,  two  should  be  erected 
corresponding  to  each  other,  and  supporting  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  same  roof  Their  position,  form, 
and  use  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following 
woodcut,  in  which  A  A  are  the  antae. 

Viiruvius**  describes  the  temple  in  antis  (roof  en 
wapaffTaai)  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  had, 
as  he  says,  in  front,  antae  attached  to  the  walls 
which  enclosed  ihe  cella;  and  in  the  middle,  bo- 
twecn  the  antae,  two  columns  supporting  the  archi- 
irave.  According  to  him,"  the  antae  ought  to  be  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  columns.  The  thre« 
spaces  (intercolvmnia)  into  which  the  front  of  Ae 

1.  (Cic,  pro.  Dom.,  c.  17.)— 2.  (Liv.,  i!.,  52.)— 8.  (Lit  .  mi.. 
8.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  12,)— 5.  (Liv.,  vi.,  20  ;  Yiii.,  38.)— 6 
(VitniT.,  X.,  8.)— 7.  (Ap.  Macrob.,  Satnrn.,  vi.,  1.)— 8.  (A|> 
Nminm)— 9.  (Athenaui,  xi.— Eurip.,  Phoen.,  1148.— Androm 
1188— Schol.  in  loc.— Menander,  p.  210,  ed.  Mclneke.— Gell 
X.,  25.— Festus,  n.  t.  Mefancilium.)— 10.  (Orest.,  UTr.)"-!! 
(Anab.,  ir.,  2,  *  28.)— 12.  (Apophth.)— 13.  (Ari*tc^ ,  H.  A.,  vin 
5.)— 14.  (Adama,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 15.  (iu.,  1.)— 16    ftr-  4  ) 


ANTEAMBULONES. 


ANTEFIXA. 


pconaos  was  divided  b}'  the  two  columns,  were 
aomeames  occupied  by  marble  balustrades,  or  by 
fooie  kind  of  rails,  with  doors  or  gates.  The  ruins 
of  temples,  corresponding  to  the  description  of  Vitru- 
fins,  are  f'^und  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  and  we 
kere  czhihit  as  a  specimen  a  restoration  of  the 
(ton  of  tne  temple  of  Artemis  Propylaea  at  Eleusis, 
\otnib^x  wirh  a  pUn  of  the  pronaos : 


A  A.  the  tmttt ;  B  B,  the  ceila  or  vooc :  O,  tke  altar. 

Ax  ancient  inscription  respecting  the  temple  of 
benris  at  Puteoli,  contains  tne  following  direction 
10  add  ante  to  one  of  the  walls :  Ex.  eo.  piriete. 

ASTTAM,  DCA8.  AD.  MARE.  VORSUM.   PROJICITO.   LONGAS. 
r.  17.  CRASSfAS.  P.  I. 

When  Neoptolemus  is  attacked  by  Orestes  in 
ikeTestibnle  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  ne  seizes  the 
inns  which  were  suspended  by  means  of  nails  or 
pins  from  one  of  the  ants  {irapaardSuc  KpEfiaaru})^ 
takes  his  statir.n  upon  the  altar,  and  addresses  the 
people  in  his  own  defence.  In  two  other  passages, 
Euripides  uses  the  term  by  metonymy,  to  denote 
either  the  pronaos  of  a  temple*  or  the  vestibule  of  a 
oalace;*  i.  r,  in  each  case  the  portico,  or  space  en- 
dosed  between  the  antae.* 

From  parastM  came  the  adjective  jtarastaticus^  and 
bence  we  find  parastatica  employed  as  the  term  for  a 
pilaster,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  section  of 
a  square  pillar  attached  to  the  wall  of  a  building. 
The  beams  of  a  ceiling  were  laid  upon  three  kinds 
of  supports,  viz.,  columns,  ant«,  ana  parastaticae  or 
pflasiers.* 

♦ANTACiEUS  (avrd/ca/of),  a  variety  of  the  Ad- 
fenser  Huso,  or  Isinglass  Fish.  This  would  appear 
to  be  the  fifh  of  whose  name  a  poet  in  Athenceus 
complains  that  it  was  inadmissible  into  heroic 
verse.* 

AXTEAMBUT.CKNES  were  slaves  who  were 
iccustomed  to  gc  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  them  through  the  crowd.'  They 
usually  called  out  d(Ue  loaim  domino  rneoi  and  if  this 
Were  not  sufficient  to  clear  the  way,  they  used  their 
hands  and  elbows  for  that  puipose.  Pliny  relates 
■n  amusing  tale  of  an  individual  who  was  roughly 


handled  by  a  Roman  knight,  because  his  slave  bad 
presumed  to  touch  the  latter  in  order  to  make  way 
for  his  master.'  The  tenn  arUcanUmloiies  was  also 
given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accustomed  to  walk 
before  their  patroni  when  the  latter  appeared  in 
public* 

ANTECESSO'RES,  called  also  ANTECUR^ 
SO'RES,  were  horse-soldiers,  who  were  accustom* 
ed  to  precede  an  army  on  march  in  ordct:  {.c  cLocfic 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make  the  d» 
cessary  provisions  for  the  army.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  merely  scouts,  Lke'  the  specula^ 
t4yre$?  This  name  was  also  given  to  the  leacheix 
of  the  Roman  law.* 

ANTECCENA.    (F«/.  Cotxa.) 

ANTEFIXA,  terra-cottas,  which  exhibited  vaU- 
ous  ornamental  designs,  and  were  used  in  architci: 
ture  to  cover  the  frieze  (zophorus)  of  the  entablature 

These  terra-cottas  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  probably  Etrurisn 
in  their  origin,  and  were  thence  taken  for  the  decv>- 
ration  of  Roman  buildings.  Festus  describes  thein 
in  the  following  terms :  Ant€fi.va  qua  ex  opcrcfiguli.ia 
tedis  adfiguiUur  sub  slUlicidio. 

The  name  atUefixa  is  evidently  derived  from  iiie 
circumstance  that  they  vfeie  fi.xcd  before  tlie  build- 
ings which  the^  adorned;  ancf  the  manner  of  fixing 
them,  at  least  m  many  cases,  appears  from  the  le- 
mains  of  them  still  existing.  At  Scrofano,  suppos^jd 
to  be  the  ancient  Veii,  they  were  found  fastened  to 
the  frieze  with  leaden  nails.  At  Velletri,  fonneily 
a  city  of  the  T'^lsci,  they  were  discovered  (iee  lie 
following  voodcutj  with  holes  for  the  nails  to  pa  is 
through.  They  were  formed  in  moulds,  and  th(  n 
baked  by  fire,  so  that  the  number  of  them  might  l)e 
increased  to  any  extent ;  and  copies  of  the  same  d  &- 
^gn  were  no  doubt  frequently  repeated  on  the  same 
firieze.  Of  the  great  variety  and  exquisite  beau.y 
of  the  workmanship,  the  reader  may  best  form  f  Ji 
idea  by  inspecting  tne  collection  of  them  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  or  by  studying  the  cng  -avings  and  <?&• 
scription  of  that  collection  published  by  Dr.  Tayio. 
Combe. 

The  two  imperfect  anlefixa  here  represented  ar? 
among  those  Ibiind  at  Velletri,  and  described  by 
Carloni  (Roma,  1785). 


I.  (Earip.,  AndroiD.,  1096.)— 2.  (Iph.  in  Taur.,  1IS0.)— 9. 
tfWsk^  417.)— 4.  (Vid.  Cratini,  Fngm.,  ed.  Runkel,  p.  16.— 
Xea^  Hier.,  xi. — Schneider,  Gr.-Deatach.  HandwOrterbuch. — 
M..  Epim.  in  Xen.,  Mem.,  p.  277.— Id.,  in  Vitruv.,vi.,  7,  1.)— 5. 
TitniT.,  IT.,  2,  n.  94  ;  t.,  i.,p.  110,  117,  ed.  Schneider.— Plin., 

-TO.,  IS.V- 6.  (Athenaeus,  til,  p.  284,  e. — Sch weigh,  in  Inc. ; 

Rwu  N  A,  XTT..  2a.)— 7   (Saet.,  Vcsp..  c  2.) 


The  first  of  them  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
upper  bonier  of  the  frieze,  or,  rather,  of  the  cornice. 
It  contains  a  panther's  head,  designed  to  serve  as  a 
spout  for  the  rain-water  to  pass  through  in  descend- 
ing from  the  roof  Similar  antefixa,  but  with  comic 
masks  instead  of  animals'  heads,  adorned  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis  at  Pompeii.* 

The  second  of  the  above  specimens  reprcrenta 
two  men  who  have  a  dispute,  and  who  come  before 
the  sceptre-bearing  kings  or  judges  to  have  theii 
cause  decided.  The  style  of  this  bas-re'icf  ind*. 
cates  its  high  antiquity,  and,  at  the  same  timr, 


1.  (Ep.  iii.,  14,  sub  fin.)— 2.  (Martial,  ii.,  18  ;  iii.,  7 ;  x  ,  74.) 
— S.  (Hjrt.,  Bell.  Afr.,  12,  who  speaks  of  spoculaiores  ef  ante 
ceMores  equitc*.— Suet.,  Vitell.,  17.— Cits.,  B.  G.,  t.,  47.)— 4 
(Cod.  1.  tit.  r  ■.  2,  ^  9. 11  )—5.  (Pompeii,  Lond.,  183A,to1  i. 


ANTENNA. 


ANTHERICUS. 


proTes  that  tne  Volsci  had  attained  to  considerable 
taste  in  their  architecture.  Their  antefixa  are  re- 
markable for  being  painted :  the  ground  of  that  here 
i«presented  is  blue ;  the  hair  of  the  six  men  is  black 
or  brown ;  their  flesh  red ;  their  garments  white,  yel- 
low, and  red :  the  chairs  are  white.  The  two  holes 
may  be  observed  by  which  this  slab  was  fixed  upon 
(he  building. 

Cato  the  Censor  complained  that  the  Romans  of 
his  timo  began  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  to  prefer  the  marble  friezes  of  Athens  and 
Corinth.*  The  rising  taste  which  Cato  deplored 
may  account  for  the  superior  beauty  of  the  antefixa 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  dis- 
covered at  Rome.  A  specimen  of  them  is  here 
liven.     It  represents  Minerva  superintending  the 


Cuiisi-uction  of  the  ship  Argo.  The  man  with  the 
huQZkier  and  chisel  is  Aigus,  who  built  the  vessel 
lUiicr  her  direction.  The  pilot  Tiphys  is  assisted 
\*  s.-er  la  attaching  the  sail  to  the  yaixi.  The  bor- 
1A.»  «i.  Jie  top  and  bottom  are  in  the  Greek  style, 
*r '  are  extremely  elegant.  Another  specimen  of 
•\  ?  witefixa  is  given  under  the  article  Antyx. 

ANTENNA  (/cepa/a,  Kepa^),  the  yai-d  of  a  ship. 

The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  a  single  mast  in  the 
middle,  and  a  square  sail,  to  raise  and  support  which 
a  tranverse  pole  or  yard  was  extended  across  the 
mast  not  far  from  the  top.  In  winter  the  yard  was 
let  down,  and  lodged  in  the  vessel  or  taken  on  shore. 
^^Effugit  hybemas  demissa  anteniui  procellas."* 

When,  therefore,  the  time  for  leaving  the  port  ar- 
rived, it  was  necessary  to  elevate  the  yard,  to  which 
the  sail  was  previously  attached.  For  this  purpose 
a  wooden  hoop  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down  the 
mast,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  an  antique  lamp, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  ship.'  To  the  two  extremi- 
lies  of  the  yard  (corriua,  uKpoKepaiai)  ropes  were  at- 
tached, which  passed  over  the  top  of  the  mast ;  and 
oy  means  of  these  ropes,  and  the  pulleys  {troddeai) 
coiiL:r-U^  with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by 
the  hor^,  were  hoisted  to  a  sufficient  height.  The 
sail  wa*}  then  unfurled,  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
deck  of  the  vessel.* 

Cajsar  infoims  us»  that,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  the  Veneti,  his  soldiers  made  use  of  sharp 
fi.Tkles  fastened  to  long  poles.  With  these  they  cut 
Ctit  ropes  (Junes)  by  which  the  yard  of  each  ship 
wa?  suspended  rrom  the  mast.  The  conseouence 
was,  that  the  yard,  with  the  sail  upon  it,  inunediately 
fell,  and  the  ship  became  unmanageable.  These 
topes  appear  to  have  been  called  in  Greek  Kepovxoi, 
wSecce  in  Latin  summi  ceruchi* 

Baides  the  ropes  already  mentioned,  two  others 

1.  (La^  ,  xxxir.,  4.)--2.  (Orid,  Trist.,  III.,  ir.,  9.)— 3.  (Barto- 
ILhncem.,  iii.,  31.— Compare  Isid.,  Hisp.  Orig.,  xx.,  15.) — I. 
(ViL  Flacc  i ,  31 1— Ond,  Mel.,  xi..  477.)— 5.  (B.  G.,  iii.,  14.) 
-41.  <Lncmm,  viii.,  177.— Val.  Place.,  i..  4<M».> 


mmgiroxi.  the  hums  of  the  antenna,  the  use  of  wfaick 
was  to  turn  it  round  as  the  wind  veered,  so  aa  to 
keep  the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind.  This  optiatiaD 
is  technically  described  by  VirgU  in  the  fc  Jlowing 
line:  ^^Comua  vel<Uarum  obvertimus  anUrmaruimJ*^ 
And  more  poetically  where  he  uses  brachia  (or  ten- 
iewna,  and  adds,  "  Una  ardua  torquent  CaiKua,  d^ 
tarquenlque,*^* 

When  a  stoim  arose,  or  when  the  pert  was  av 
tained,  it  was  usual  to  lower  the  antenna  (dejruUere^ 
KoBeXeaOai,  v^tevou),  and  to  reef  the  sail:  ^* Ardua 
jamdudum  demittUe  comua^  redar  ClanuU,  et  anunrnx 
Uftum  subnedUe  velum.*** 

Also  before  an  engasement  the  antenna  was  low- 
ered to  the  middle  or  the  mast  (Antennis  ad  medium 
malum  demissis.^)  We  may  observe  that  the  two 
last-cited  authors  use  antenna  in  the  plural  for  the 
yard  of  a  single  ship,  probably  because  the^  con- 
sidered it  as  consistmg  of  two  arms  united  in  the 
middle. 

From  numerous  representations  of  ships  on  an- 
tique coins,  intaglios,  lamps,  and  bas-reliefs,  we 
here  select  two  gems,  both  of  which  show  the  velata 
antenna,  but  with  the  sail  reefed  in  the  one,  and  in 
the  other  expanded  and  swollen  with  the  wind. 


The  former  represents  Ulysses  tied  to  the  mas^ 
in  order  to  eflect  his  escape  from  the  Sirens;  A 
shows  the  cornua  at  the  extremities  of  the  yanl,  and 
the  two  ccnichi  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  top  ol 
the  mast.  Besides  these  particulars,  the  other  gens 
represents  also  the  ropes  used  for  turning  the  an- 
tenna so  as  to  face  the  wind. 

ANTEPAGMEN'TA,  doorposts,  the  jambs  of  a 
door. 

The  inscription  quoted  in  the  article  Antje  con- 
tains also  a  direction  to  make  jambs  of  silver  fir 
(anlepagmenia  aInegnaX  Cato,*  speaking  of  the 
construction  of  a  farmnouse,  mentions  stone  lintels 
and  jambs  (jugumenia  et  antepagmenta  ex  lapide), 
Vitruvius*  gives  minute  instructions  respecting  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  antepagmenta  in  the 
doors  of  temples ;  and  these  are  found,  in  general,  to 
correspond  with  the  examples  preserved  among  the 
remains  of  Grecian  architecture.^  The  common 
term  for  a  doorpost  is  postis. 

ANTESIGNA'NI  appear  to  have  been  a  body 
of  troops,  selected  for  the  defence  of  the  standar' 
(sis^num),  before  which  thev  were  stationed.' 

ANTESTA'RI.    (Firf.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

♦ANTH'EjMIS  {uvdefdc).  a  species  of  plant.  ( Vid. 
Chamaimelon.) 

* A.1^TR'EM(]M {uvdefiov,  -of,  or  -tov),  a  species  of 
plant,  about  which  some  uncertainty  prevails.  Ad- 
ams is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  genus  MeUricaria^ 
or  Wild  Chamomile.  Sprengel,  however,  refers  the 
several  species  of  this  plant  noticed  by  Theophras- 
tus  to  the  Anthemis  Cotta.  Stackhouse  also  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  his  views  on  this  subject,' 

♦ANTHER'ICUS  {avB^piKo^),  a  plant.  Sprengel, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  compares  the 
Anthericus  Grcccus  with  it,  but  in  liis  second  th^ 
Asphodelvs  fistulosiis,  Thiebault  makes  it  to  be  the 
Omithogalum  Pyreiiaicum^  and  Stackhouse  the  Aspho- 


1.  (^n.,  iii.,  549.)— 2.  (^n.,  v.,  829,  seqq.)— 3.  (Ovid,  Met. 
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idiu  jUeus,  Id  a  word,  all  is  mere  conjecture  with 
regaid  to  it,  the  description  of  it  by  Theophrastus 
^ing  so  imperfect.* 

AJNTHESPHOR'IA  {'Avdea^pial  a  flower-festi- 
ral,  principally  celebrated  in  Sicily  in  honour  of 
^^meter  and  PeTsephone,  in  commemoration  of  the 
^!tiini  of  Persephone  to  her  mother  in  the  beginning 
jt  i^pring.  It  consisted  in  gathering  flowers  and 
«iau^  garlands,  because  Persephone  had  been  car- 
isil  on  by  Plato  while  engaged  in  this  occupation.* 
Stijiio'  relates  that  at  Hipponium  the  women  cele- 
f^au-d  a  similar  festival  in  nonour  of  Demeter,  which 
was  probably  called  anthesphoria,  since  it  was  de- 
rirea  from  Sicily.  The  women  themselves  gather- 
ed the  flowers  for  the  garlands  which  they  wore  on 
the  occasion,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
buy  the  flowers  for  that  purpose.  Anthesphoria 
were  also  solemnized  in  honour  of  other  deities, 
especially  in  honour  of  Juno,  surnamed  'Avdeiay  at 
Argos,*  where  maidens,  cariying  baskets  filled  with 
flowers,  went  in  procession,  while  a  tune  called 
iepdniov  was  played  on  the  flute.  Aphrodite,  too, 
was  worshipped  at  Cnossus,  under  the  name  *Av- 
Stia*  and  has  therefore  been  compared  with  Flora, 
the  Roman  deity,  as  the  anthesphoria  have  been 
with  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Jtoriferlum. 

AI^THESTE'RIA.    (Vid.  Dionysia.) 

ANTHESTE'RION.    (  Vid,  Calendar,  Greek.) 

*ANTH'IAS  {av6iac\  a  species  offish,  the  same 
idth  the  JLabrus  anthias,  L.,  or  Ssrranus  arUhias  of 
Cuvier.  Its  French  name  is  Barbier.  The  an- 
cients describe  several  species  of  this  fish,  one  of 
which  is  the  Ku?Mx&vg*  Cuvier  describes  this  as 
a  most  beautiful  fish,  of  a  fine  ruby  red,  changing  to 
gold  and  silver,  with  yellow  bands  on  the  cheek.' 

♦ANTHOS,  a  bird,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
feeds  on  flowers,  and  imitates  the  neighing  of  a 
boTse!*  Belon  would  have  it  to  be  the  EnSerizza 
dtrimUa,  or  Yellow  Bunting,  called  in  England  the 
Yellow  BLammer,  and  in  France  Bruant,  This 
opinion,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  since  Aris- 
iDtle  describes  the  Anthos  as  frequenting  rivers, 
whereas  the  Yellow  Hammer  delights  in  trees.* 

♦ANTHRAX  {uvdpa^,  the  Carbuncle.  {Vid, 
Caibxtnculus.) 

•ANTHRAKION,  a  species  of  carbuncle, 
found,  according  to  Theophrastus,  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  Beckraann"  thinks  that  Theophrastus" 
means  the  well-known  black  marble  of  that  island, 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  extinguished  coal, 
was  designated  avOpaxiov  (from  uvOpa^,  *'  a  coal"), 
just  as  the  mby  took  its  name  from  one  baming. 
He  supposes,  moreover,  that  of  this  marble  were 
made  me  mirrors  mentioned  by^  Theophrastus ;  and 
*iiat  Pliny  misinterprets  him  in  statmg  that  they 
jrere  of  the  dvdpaKtov  of  Orchomenus." 

♦ANTHRE'NE  (av^p^Tw?),  the  Hornet,  or  Vespa 
Creiro,  L.    Its  nest  is  called  uvQpnviov  by  Suidas. 

•ANTHYLL'IS  {avdvUXg),  a  species  of  plant. 
^nengel  agrees  with  Prosper  Alpinus,  that  the  first 
species  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Crcssa  Cretica;  and 
with  Clusins,  that  the  second  is  the  A^uga  Jva,  Lin- 
naeus would  seem  to  countenance  this  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  species,  by  giving  it  tne  name  of 
Crew  AnfhifUh  in  ais  Osn.  PlurU}^ 

A!S*THYPOMOS'IA.    {Vid,  Hypomosia.) 

ANTID'OSIS  (avr/doff«c),  in  its  literal  and  gen- 
«il  meaning,  "an  exchange,"  was,  in  the  language 
'5f  t*jc  Attic  courts,  peculiarljr  applied  to  proceed- 
Sn^'j  under  a  law  which  is  said  to  have  originated 
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with  Solon.^  By  this,  a  citizen  nominated  tu  pet* 
form  a  leiturgia,  such  as  a  trierarchy  or  cLorcgia,  oi 
to  rank  among  the  property-tax  payers  in  a  class 
disproportioned  to  his  means,  was  empcirerea  to 
call  upon  any  qualified  person  not  so  charged  tA 
take  the  office  in  his  stead,  or  submit  to  a  complett 
exchange  of  property ;  the  charge  in  question,  o( 
course,  attachmg  to  the  first  party,  if  the  exchaiigf 
were  finally  efiected.*  For  these  proceedings  to» 
courts  were  opened  at  a  stated  time  every  year  by 
the  magistrates  that  had  official  cognizance  of  the 
particular  subject,  such  as  the  strategi  in  cases  of 
trierarchy  and  rating  to  the  property-taxes,  and  the 
archon  in  those  of  choregia;  and  to  the  tribunal  of 
such  an  officer  it  was  the  first  step  of  the  challenger 
to  summon  his  opponent'  It  may  be  presumied 
that  he  then  formally  repeated  liis  proposal,  and  that 
the  otherparty  stated  his  objections,  whif-h,  if  obvi- 
ously sufficient  in  law,  might  perhaps  authorize  the 
magistrate  to  dismiss  the  case;  if  otherwise,  the 
legal  resistance,  and  preparations  for  bringing  the 
cause  before  the  dicasts,  would  naturally  begin  here. 
In  the  latter  case,  or  if  me  exchange  were  accepted, 
the  law  directed  the  challenger  to  repair  to  the 
houses  and  lands  of  his  antagonist,  and  secure  him- 
self, as  all  the  claims  and  liabilities  of  the  estate 
were  to  be  transferred,  from  fraudulent  encumbran- 
ces of  the  real  property,  by  observing  what  mortgage 
placards  {6poi\  if  any,  were  fixed  upon  it,  and 
against  clandestine  removal  of  the  other  efiects,  by 
sealing  up  the  chambers  that  contained  them,  ana, 
if  he  pleased,  by  putting  bailifis  in  the  mansion.* 
His  opponent  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  es- 
tate of  the  challenger,  and  received  notice  to  attend 
the  proper  tribunal  on  a  fixed  day  to  take  the  usual 
oath.  The  entries  here  described  seem,  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  to  have  been  a  complete  efifectuation 
of  the  exchange,*  and  it  does  not  appear  that  pri- 
marily there  was  any  legal  necessity  for  a  fartnei 
ratification  by  the -dicasts ;  but,  in  practice,  this  must 
always  have  been  required  by  the  conflict  of  inter- 
ests between  the  parties.  The  next  proceeding  was 
the  oath,  w^hich  was  taken  by  both  parties,  and  pur- 
ported that  they  would  faithfully  discover  all  their 
property,  except  shares  held  in  the  silver  mines  at 
Laurion;  for  these  were  not  rated  to  leiiurgio;  oi 
property  taxes,  nor,  consequently,  liable  to  the  ex- 
change. In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  law 
enjoined  that  they  should  exchange  correct  accounts 
of  their  respective  assets  (d;ro^«aetf)  within  three 
days ;  but,  in  practice,  the  time  might  be  extended  by 
the  consent  of  the  challenger.  After  this,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  still  uncompromised,  it  would  assume  the 
shape  and  follow  the  course  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit 
(Vid.  Dike),  under  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
within  whose  jurisdiction  it  had  originally  come. 
The  verdict  of  the  dicasts,  when  adverse  to  the 
challenged,  seems  merelv  to  have  rendered  impera- 
tive the  first  demand  of  his  antagonist,  viz.,  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  exchange,  or  undertake  the 
charge  in  question ;  and  as  the  alternative  was  open 
to  the  former,  and  a  compromise  might  be  acceded 
to  by  the  latter  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we 
may  infer  that  the  exchange  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
finally  accomplished.*  The  irksomeness,  however, 
of  the  sequestration,  during  which  the  litigant  was 
precluded  from  the  use  of  his  own  property,  and  dis- 
abled from  bringing  actions  for  embezzlement  and 
the  like  against  others  (for  his  prospective  rcin^ 
bursement  was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  sequestratef 
estate'),  would  invariably  cause  a  speedy — perhaps, 
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to  most  cases,  a  fair  ^adjuslmenc  of  the  burdens  i- 
ndent  to  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 

ANTIGR'APHE  {dvTiypa<j^n)  originally  signified 
he  writing  pt  in  by  the  defendant,  in  all  causes, 
jirhether  public  or  private,  in  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment or  bill  of  the  prosecutor.  From  this  significa- 
tion it  was  applied,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  sub- 
stance as  wefi  as  the  form  of  the  reply,  both  of  which 
arc  also  indicated  by  dvrcj//off<o,  which  means  pri- 
mari^.y  the  oath  corroborating  the  statement  of  the 
Bcciisbd.  Ha  rpoc ration  has  remarked  that  anti- 
3ra))hc  k  ighl  denote,  as  antomosia  does  in  its  more 
extirnded  application,  the  bill  and  affidavit  of  either 
paily;  ai.d  th\\  remark  seems  to  be  justified  by  a 
passage  of  Pluto.*  Schomann,  however,  main- 
tains'  that  antigraphe  was  only  used  in  this  signi- 
fication in  the  case  of  persons  who  laid  claim  to  an 
tmassigned  inheritance.  Here  neither  the  first  nor 
any  other  claimant  could  appear  in  the  character  of 
a  prosecutor ;  that  is,  no  diKrj  or  iyK?.7jfia  could  be 
strictly  said  to  be  directed  by  one  competitor  against 
another,  when  all  came  forward  voluntarily  to  the 
tribunal  to  defend  their  several  titles.  This  circum- 
stance Schomann  has  suggested  as  a  reason  why 
the  documents  of  each  claimant  were  denoted  by 
the  term  in  question. 

Perhaps  the  word  "plea,"  though  by  no  means  a 
coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably 
proximate  rendering  of  antigraphe.  Of  pleas  there 
can  be  only  two  kinds,  the  dilatory,  and  those  to  the 
action.  The  former,  in  Attic  law,  comprehends  all 
such  allegations  as,  by  asserting  the  incompetency 
of  the  court,  the  disability  of  the  plaintiff,  or  privi- 
lege of  the  defendant  and  the  like,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  show  that  the  cause  in  its  present  state 
could  not  be  brought  into  court  (fih  daaydyifiov 
elvac  TTjv  Mktjv)  :  the  latter,  everything  that  could 
be  adduced  by  wav  of  denial,  excuse,  justification, 
tml  defence  generally.  It  must  be,  at  the  same  time, 
\  d[}t  in  mind,  that  the  process  called  "  special  plead- 
b.^  -v^  us  at  Athens  supplied  by  the  magistrate  hold- 
iii^  ♦iie  anacrisis,  at  which  both  parties  produced 
lh*:ir  allegations,  with  the  evidence  to  substantiate 
Ihcm ;  and  that  the  object  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was,  under  the  directions  and  with  the  as- 
sistani^e  of  the  magistrate,  to  prepare  and  enucleate 
(he  question  for  the  dicasts.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and 
plea:  "  Apollodorus,  the  son  of  Pasion  of  Achamse, 
againsi  Stcphanus,  son  of  Menccles  of  Achamoe,  for 
perjury.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent.  Stephanus 
bore  false  witness  against  me  when  he  gave  in  evi- 
dence the  matters  in  the  tablets.  Stcphanus,  son 
of  Menecles  of  Achamae.  I  witnessed  truly  when 
I  gave  in  evidence  the  thin^  in  the  tablet."'  The 
pleadings  might  be  altered  during  the  anacrisis; 
out,  once  consigned  to  the  echinus,  they,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  accompanying  documents,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  official  seal  from  any  change  by  the 
litigants.  On  the  day  of  trial,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dicasts,  the  echinus  was  opened,  and  the  plea 
was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  together 
with  its  antagonist  bill.  Whether  it  was  preserved 
afterward  as  a  public  record,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  ypat^^  in 
some  causes,*  we  are  not  infonned. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  have 
been  observed  that  questions  requiring  a  previous 
decision  would  frequently  arise  upon  the  allega- 
tions of  the  plea,  and  that  the  plea  to  the  action  in 
patlicular  would  often  contain  matter  that  would 
tend  essentially  to  alter,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
TCise  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties.  In  the 
first  case,  a  trial  before  the  dicasts  would  be  granted 
by  tlrt  magistrate  whenever  he  was  loath  to  incur 
ihe  responsibility  of  decision ;  in  the  second,  a  cross- 
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actioi.  might  be  instituted,  and  carriei  on  separaie 
ly,  tho  igh  perhaps  simultaneously  ^nth  the  original 
suit.  Cases,  also,  v/ould  sometimes  occTir,  in  whicb 
the  defendant,  from  considering  the  indictment  as 
an  unwarrantable  aggression,  or,  perhaps,  one  be.^ 
repelled  by  attack,  would  be  tempted  to  retaliate 
upon  some  delinquency  of  his  opponent,  utterly  un- 
connected with  the  cause  in  hand,  and  to  this  he 
would  be,  in  most  cases,  able  to  resort.  An  in- 
stance of  each  kind  will  be  briefly  given  by  citing 
the  common  irapaypatp^  as  a  cause  arising  upon  a 
dilatory  plea;  a  cross-action  for  assault  [aUiof] 
upon  a  primary  action  for  the  same  ;^  and  a  doKi- 
fiaaia,  or  "judicial  examination  of  the  life  or  mor- 
als" of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachment  for  miscon^ 
duct  in  an  embassy  {Trapanpeatna)*  All  causes  of 
this  secondary  nature  (and  there  was  hardly  one  of 
any  kind  cognizable  by  the  Attic  courts  that  might 
not  occasionally  rank  among  them)  were,  when 
viewed  in  their  relation  with  the  primary  action, 
comprehended  by  the  enlarged  signification  of  anti- 
graphe; or,  in  other  words,  this  term,  inexpressive 
of  form  or  substance,  is  indicative  of  a  repellant  or 
retaliative  quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes.  The  distinction,  however, 
that  is  implied  by  antigraphe  was  not  merely  verbal 
and  unsubstantial ;  for  we  are  told,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent frivolous  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  unfair  elu- 
sion upon  the  other,  the  loser  in  a  paragraphe,  or 
cross-action  upon  a  private  suit,  was  condemned 
by  a  special  law  to  pay  the  InuheXla  {vid.  Epobb 
LI  a),  ratable  upon  the  valuation  of  the  main  cause, 
if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of 
the  jury,  and  certain  court  fees  (npvravela]  not  ori- 
ginally incident  to  the  suit.  That  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar provision  in  public  causes  we  may  presume 
from  analog}',  though  we  have  no  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  matter.* 

ANTIGRAPIIEIS  {avnypafelc)  were  publif 
clerks  at  Athens,  of  whom  there  were  two  kinds 
The  first  belonged  to  the  Pov?Ji :  his  duly  was  t« 
give  an  account  to  the  people  of  all  the  moneys  paid 
to  the  state.  ('Of  Ka&  tKiiarrjv  Trpvraveiap  uttcZo- 
yil^ETo  Tu^  TTpoao&ovq  rCi  dr/fiui*)  In  the  time  of 
iEschines,  the  avnypa^rix  nyf  fiovXi}^  was  .t^tpo- 
Tov^Toc  ;•  but  in  later  times  he  was  chosen  by  lot.* 
The  second  belonged  to  the  people,  and  his  duty 
was  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  public  officers, 
such  as  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys,  of  the 
war  taxes,  &.c.     {^ittoi  de  tfuav  uvTiypa^eig^  6  fxtv 

ANTlNOErA  {'AvTivoeia),  annual  festivals  and 

Quinquennial  games,  which  tlie  Roman  emperor 
ladrian  instituted  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Anti- 
nous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or,  according 
to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his  sovereign, 
in  a  fit  ot  religious  fanaticism.  The  festivals  were 
celebrated  in  Bithynia  and  at  Mantinea,  in  which 
places  he  was  woi-shipped  as  a  god.' 

♦ANTIP'ATHES,  the  sort  of  Coral  called  An- 
lipatkes  fccniadaceum^  Pall.' 

ANTIPHER'NA.    (Ft^.  Dos.) 

ANTiaUA'RII.    (F?Vf.  LiBRARii.) 

♦ANTIRRH'INON  {uvrifipivov  or  uvnpfn^cv),  a 
plant,  which  Sprengel  makes  the  same  witli  the 
ArUirrhinum  Orontium.  Hardouin  calls  it  by  tie 
French  name  o{  Mufle  de  vcan,  or  Calf's  Snout,  bi.t 
Stephens  and  Matthiolus  by  that  of  Mouron  riaitl 
lis  ordinary  name  in  English  is  S7U!p(}ragi>n}^ 

ANT'LIA  (avrAia),  any  machine  for  raisin?  wa- 
le:; a  pump. 


1.  (Aiwloff.  Socr.,  p.  f7,  c.)— «.  fAlt.  Process,  p.  465.)— 3. 
fDoinxth.  in  Steph.,i.,  1115.)— 4.  (Diog.  Laert.,  lii.,  c.  5,  s.  19.) 
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ANTUA. 

Tbe  annexed  figure  shows  a  machine  which  is 
niU  used  cm  the  river  Eissach,  in  the  Tyrol,  the  an- 
cient A«agis.  As  tne  current  puts  the  wheel  in  mo- 
lion,  the  jars  on  its  margin  are  successively  im- 
neised  and  filled  witn  water.  When  they  read) 
the  top,  the  centrifugal  force,  conjoined  with  their 
obb'que  Dosition,  sends  the  water  sideways  into  ? 
trough,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  distance,  ar.d 
chiefly  used  for  irrigation.  Thus,  by  the  incessant 
action  of  the  current  itself,  a  portion  of  it  is  ever\- 
instant  rising  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  i\i- 
ameter  of  the  wheel. 


ANTYX 


Lvcieuus'  mentions  a  machine  constructed  on 
Ihis  piii  eiple :  "  Utfluvios  versare  rotas  atque  hauslra 
vidimus"  The  line  is  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
his,*  who  observes  that  the  jars  or  pots  of  such 
wheels  (rolarum  cadi)  are  properly  called  "  haustra 
ah  hauriendo,"  as  in  Greek  they  are  called  uvrT.La. 

In  situations  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  as  in  a 
pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was  too  slow 
and  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motion,  it  was  so 
constructed  as  to  be  wrought  by  animal  force,  and 
slaves  or  criminals  were  commonly  employed  for 
«he  purpose.  Five  such  machines  are  descnbed  by 
Vitmvius,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  al- 
niady  explained,  and  which,  as  he  observes,  was 
tnraed  sine  operarum  calccUnira^  ipsiusfluminis  impulsu. 
These  five  were :  1.  the  tympanum ;  a  tread- wheel, 
wrought  kominibus  cakantibus:  2.  a  wheel  resem- 
bling that  in  the  preceding  figure,  but  having,  in- 
stead of  pots,  wooden  boxes  or  buckets  (modioli 
qnadratiy,  so  arranged  as  to  form  steps  for  those  who 
trod  the  wheel:  3.  the  chain-pump:  4.  the  cochlea^ 
or  Archimedes's  screw ;  and,  5.  Uie  desihica  machina^ 
or  forcing-pump.* 

Suetonius*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  eques- 
trian rank  condemned  to  the  antlia.  The  nature 
of  the  punishment  may  be  conceived  from  the  words 
of  Artemidorus.*  He  knew  a  person  who  dreamed 
that  he  was  constantiv  walking,  though  his  body  did 
not  move;  and  another  who  dreamed  that  water 
was  flowing  from  his  feet  It  was  the  lot  of  each  to 
Ik  condemned  to  the  antlia  (eic  uvTXiav  KaradiKaa- 
^vai\  and  thus  to  fulfil  his  dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antlia  with  which  Martial' 
watered  his  garden  was  probably  the  pole  and 
tncket  nniveiSally  employed  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt  The  pole  is  curved,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed figure ;  oecause  it  is  the  stem  of  a  fir,  or  some 
other  tapering  tree.    The  bucket,  being  attached  to 


1.  (▼.,  317.)— a  (lib.  i.)— 8.  (VitTUT.,  x.,  c.  4-7.— Dricbenr, 
raAnn.  Erfindnngen  der  Griechea,  p.  44-50.)— 4.  (Tiber.,  51.) 
^A.  (OnwTocritica,  i.,  50.)— «   .'ix„  19.) 


the  top  of  the  tree,  bends  it  by  its  weight,  and  tm 
thickness  of  the  other  extremity  serves  as  a  coimter 
poise.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  method  of  raising 
water  is  proved  by  representations  of  it  in  Egyptian 
paintings.* 

ANTOMOS'IA  (avTUfioala),  a  part  of  the  &vuKf)i 
(TLc,  or  preliminary  pleaclings  in  an  Athenian  lawsuit. 
The  term  was  used  of  an  oath  taken  by  both  parties ; 
by  the  plaintiflf,  that  his  complaint  was  well-loundeil, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  improper  motives ; 
and  by  the  defendant,  that  his  defence  was  true.  It 
was  also  called  dtuiwaia.  The  oath  might  contain 
either  the  direct  affirmative  or  negative,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  evdvdiKta  ;  o-  amount  to  a  demur- 
rer or  irapaypa<l>^.  The  uvrofioula  of  the  two  par 
ties  correspond  to  our  bills  or  declarations  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  replies,  replications,  or  rejoin- 
ders on  the  other.    (Fi/^.  Antigraphe.) 

ANTYX  (avrvOi  (probably  allied  etymologically 
to  AMPYX)  (a/<7rvOi  the  rim  or  border  of  anything, 
especially  of  a  shield  or  chariot 

The  rim  of  the  large  round  shield  of  the  ancicni 
Greeks  was  thinner  than  the  part  which  it  encloscc 
Thus  the  ornamental  border  oi  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
fabricated  by  Vulcan,  was  only  threefold,  the  shield 
itself  being  sevenfold.*  In  another  part  of  the  Iliad,** 
Achilles  sends  his  spear  against  -^neas,  end  strike/ 
his  shield  uvrvy^  vtto  wpuTijv^  i.  e.y  "  on  the  outer 
most  border,"  where  (it  is  added)  the  bronze  wai 
thinnest,  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ox-hide  wai 
stretched  over  it.  In  consequence  of  the  great  size 
of  this  round  shield,  the  extreme  border  {uvtv\ 
nvfjuTTf*)  touched  the  neck  of  the  wearer  above,  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  legs  below.  In  the  woodcut, 
in  the  article  Antefixa,  we  see  the  uvtv^  on  one 
side  of  Minerva's  shield. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  uvtv^  of  a  chariot  must 
have  been  thicker  than  the  body  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, and  to  which  it  gave  both  form  and  strength. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  was  often  made  double,  as 
in  the  chariot  of  Juno  (Aoiai  dk  TrepidpofioL  uvTvye^ 
eioL^).  In  early  times,  ii  consisted  of  the  twigs  or 
flexible  stem  of  a  tree  {^pnTiKeg*),  which  were  polish- 
ed and  shaped  for  the  purpose.  Afterward,  a  splen- 
did rim  of  metal  formed  the  summit  of  the  chariot, 
especially  when  it  belonged  to  a  person  of  wealth 
and  rank. 

In  front  of  the  chariot,  the  avrv^  was  often  raised 
above  the  body,  into  the  form  of  a  curvature,  which 
served  th(»  purpose  of  a  hook  to  hang  the  reins 
upon  when  the  charioteer  had  occasion  to  leave  hiy 
vehicle.^  Hence  Euripides  says  of  Hippoiyvoa, 
who  had  just  ascended  his  chariot,  MdpTrrct  Cexepoiv 
rfvla^  dTT*  uvTvyo^. 

On  Etruscan  and  Greek  vases,  we  often  sec  the 
chariot  painted  with  this  appendage  to  tlie  rim  much 
elevated.  The  accompanymg  woodcut  shows  it  in 
a  simpler  form,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  Antepixi, 
engraved  in  the  work  of  Carloni,  which  has  been 
already  quoted. 

By  Synecdoche,  avrv^  is  sometimes  used  for  « 
chariot^  the  part  being  put  for  the  whole.'    It  is 


1.  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Cust.  of  Anc.  Erypt.,  ii.,  I-4.>~' 
2.  (D.,  xviii.,  470.)— 3.  (xx.,  273.)— 4.  (II.,  vi.,  118.)-^.  *I1.,¥ 
728.)--6.  (n.,  xxi.,  38.)— 7.  (D.,  v.,  2fi2,  322.)— 8.  (U78)-^ 
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APAGOGE. 


APATURIA. 


alsc  used  metaphorically,  as  when  it  is  applied  by 
Moschus*  to  the  horns  of  the  new  moon,  and  by 
Euripides*  to  the  frame  of  a  lyre. 

Likewise  the  orbits  of  the  sun  and  planets,  which 
were  conceived  to  be  circular,  were  called  uvrvye^ 
utipavioi.  The  orbit  of  Mars  is  so  denominated  in 
the  Homeric  Hynm  to  Mars  ;^  and  the  zodiac,  in 
an  epigram  of  Synesius,  descriptive  of  an  astrolabe.* 
AlludSg  to  this  use  of  the  term,  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher, having  been  appointed  Prefect  of  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Julian,  and  having  thus  become  en- 
titled to  ride  in  a  chariot  with  a  silver  rim,  laments 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  an  ethereal  for  a 
silver  uvrvf.* 

APAGELOI  (djTttyeAoOf  the  name  of  those  youths 
among  the  Cretans  who  had  not  reached  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  any 
uyiATj.  (Vid.  Aokle.)  As  these  youths  usually 
lived  in  their  father's  house,  they  were  called  okotIoi* 

APAGO'&E  (uTraywy^),  a  summary  process,  al- 
Ijwed  in  certain  cases  by  the  Athenian  law.  The 
term  denotes  not  merely  the  act  of  apprehending  a 
culprit  caught  in  ipsojado^  but  also  the  written  in- 
fcrmation  delivered  to  the  magistrate,  urging  his 
apprehension.^  We  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween the  apagoge,  the  endeixiSy  and  the  ephcgesis. 
The  endeixis  was  an  information  against  those  who 
iook  jpon  themselves  some  office,  or  exercised  some 
rights  for  which  Ihey  were  by  law  disqualified;  or 
those,  (vhose  guilt  was  manifest,  so  that  the  punish- 
ment only,  and  not  the  fact,  was  to  be  determined. 
Pollux  says  that  the  endeixis  was  adopted  when 
the  accused  was  absent,  the  apagoge  when  he  was 
present.  Demosthenes  distinguishes  expressly  be- 
tween the  endeixis  and  the  apagoge.*  When  the  c(»m- 
plainanl  took  the  accused  to  the  magistrate,  the 
process  was  called  apagoge;  when  he  led  the  magis- 
trate to  the  oflender,  it  was  called  ephcgesis;  in  the 
former  case,  tlie  complainant  ran  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing 1000  drachmae  it  his  charge  was  ill-founded. • 
The  cases  in  which  the  apagoge  was  most  generally 
allowed  were  those  of  tneft,  murder,  ill-usage  of 
parents,  &c.  The  punishment  in  these  cases  was 
generally  fixed  by  law;  and  if  the  accused  con- 
fessed, or  was  proved  guilty,  the  magistrate  could 
execute  the  sentence  at  once,  without  appealing  to 
any  of  the  jury-courts ;  otherwise  it  was  necessary 
that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a  higher  tribunal.** 
The  magistrates  who  presided  over  the  apagoge 
were  generally  the  Eleven  (oi  ?i;<5f/ca") ;  sometimes 
the  chief  archon,*»  or  the  thesmothetCB.**  The  most 
Important  passage  with  regard  to  the  apagoge^*  is 
mlbrtunately  corrupt  and  unintelligible."  The  com- 
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plainant  was  said  dituyeiv  r^v  anayi^yriv ;  tlie  ougis 
irrates,  when  they  allowed  it,  irapedixwro  r^v  diro 

*APARrNE  {airaplvtj),  a  species  of  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Lappa  of  the  Romans/  and  now 
called  Cleavers^  Clivers,  or  Goose-grass.  Spreugel, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  holds  it  to  be  the 
Arctium  Lappa,  or  Burdock;  a  mistake  whicii  he 
silently  corrects  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Galen,  it  is  the  ^i?u<jriov  and  ^I'XaiTifytoi 
of  Hippocrates.* 

♦A PATE  {uTTUTTj),  the  name  of  a  plant  occarrin^ 
in  Theophrastus.*  Great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, however,  with  respect  to  the  proper  readicg ; 
some  making  it  aTrdir^,  and  others  d^icj/.  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  Lcontodon  Taraxacum,  or  Dandelicn . 
but  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  the  Taraxacvm 
and  the  HLeradum  or  Hawkweed.*^ 

A n ATH'2EQ2  roy  dijfiov  ypa(j>i.  ( Vid.  A AIKI A  2 
TTpog  rov  6fiiiov  ypa^.) 

APATU'RIA  {airaroipia)  was  a  political  festival 
which  the  Athenians  had  in  common  with  all  the 
Greeks  of  the  Ionian  name,*  with  the  exception  ol" 
those  of  Colophon  and  Ephesus.  It  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  and  lasted  for  three 
days.  The  origin  of  this  festival  is  related  in  the 
following  manner:  About  the  year  1100  B.C.,  the 
Athenians  were  carrying  on  a  war  against  the 
Boeotians,  concerning  the  district  of  Cilaenap,  or, 
according  to  others,  respecting  the  little  town  cf 
CEnoe.  The  Boeotian  Xanthius  or  Xanthus  chal- 
lenged ThymcBtes,  king  of  Attica,  to  single  combat ; 
and  when  he  refused,  Melanthus,  a  Messenian  esik* 
of  the  house  of  the  Nelids,  offered  himself  to  Cgl.i 
for  ThymoBtes,  on  condition  that,  if  victorious,  he 
should"  be  the  successor  to  ThymcEtes.  The  ofler 
was  accepted;  and  when  Xanthius  and  Melanthus 
began  the  engagement,  there  appeared  behind  Xan- 
thius a  man  in  the  rpay^,  the  skin  of  a  black  8b»> 
goat.  Melanthus  reminded  his  adversary  that  Ui 
was  violating  the  laws  of  single  combat  by  liayijis 
a  companion,  and  while  Xanthius  looked'  aroun(^ 
Melanthus  slew  the  deceived  Xanthius.  From  that 
time  the  Athenians  celebrated  two  festivals,  the 
Apaturia,  and  that  of  Dionysus  Melanrcgis,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  man  who  appeared 
beliind  Xanthius.  This  is  the  story  relatea  by  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes.*  This  tradition  has  given 
:ise  to  a  false  etymology  of  the  name  airarovpia^ 
which  was  formerly  considered  to  be  derived  from 
anar^Vy  to  deceive.  All  modern  critics,  however,' 
agree  that  the  name  is  composed  of  uz=zufia  and 
irarvpia,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what 
Xenophon*  says  of  the  festival :  'Ev  o/f  {uKaTovploi^) 
ol  re  iraripec  koI  oi  av^'yeveic  ^vvetai  a^iaiv  avroif . 
According  to  this  derivation,  it  is  the  festival  at 
which  the  phratrise  met,  to  discuss  and  settle  their 
own  aflfairs.  But,  as  every  citizen  was  a  member 
of  a  phratria,  the  festival  extended  over  the  whole 
nation,  who  assembled  according  to  phratria.  Welck- 
er .•  on  account  of  the  prominent  part  which  Dionysus 
takes  in  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Attic 
Apaturia,  conceives  that  it  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  families  belonging  to  the  Dionysian 
tribe  of  the  ^gicores  had  neen  registered  among 
the  citizens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  which  probably  fcD 
on  Uie  eleventh  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  wa< 
called  dopnia  or  dopneia  ;**  on  which,  every  citizen 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  phratrium,  or  to  the  house 
of  some  wealthy  member  of  his  own  phratria  and 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  for  nim.**    Thai 
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Tril.,  p.  288.)— 8.  (Hellcn.,  i.,  7,  ♦  8.)— 9.  (Anhanr  x.  Triloff- 
p.  200.)— 10.  (Fhilrll.  in  HeracL,  in  Athen.,  iv.,  p.  171.— Eea7» 
et  Suid.,  a.  v.)— 11.  (Aristoph.,  Arhora.,  140.) 


APEX. 


ApmA. 


me  cop-beaiere  {olvSirrai)  were  not  idle  on  this  oc- 
casion, may  be  seen  from  Photius.' 

The  seooDcl  day  was  called  *kvd^aig  {uvafi/fveiv)^ 
Ihmi  the  feaciifice  offered  on  this  day  to  Zeus,  sor- 
named  ^parpio^^  and  to  Athena,  and  sometimes  to 
Dionjrsas  Melanaegis.  This  was  a  state  sacrifice, 
in  which  all  citizens  took  part.  The  day  was  chiefly 
deroted  to  the  gods,  and  to  it  most,  perhaps,  be  con- 
fioei  what  Harpocration*  mentions,  from  the  Atthis 
CI  Ixrns,  that  the  Athenians  at  the  apatnria  used  to 
LTSSs  splei  ^idly,  kindle  torches  on  the  altar  of 
Hephaestus,  and  sacrifice  and  sing  in  honour  of  him. 
Prochis  on  Plato,'  in  opposition  to  all  other  authori- 
ties, calls  the  first  day  of  the  Apaturia  'Avuplwaig, 
and  the  second  dopiria^  which  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  than  a  slip  of  his  pen. 

On  the  third  day,  called  Kovptun^  {Kovpo^\  chil- 
dren bom  in  that  year,  in  the  families  of  the  phra- 
inre,  or  such  as  were  not  yet  registered,  were  taken 
by  their  Others,  or,  m  their  absence,  by  their  repre- 
sentatives {KvpioL),  before  the  assembled  members 
of  the  phratria.  For  every  child,  a  sheep  or  goat 
was  sacrificed.  The  victim  was  called  ^cfov,  and 
he  who  sacrificed  it  fteiayQydg,  fteiayuyeiv.  It  is 
^aid  that  the  victim  was  not.  allowed  to  be  below,* 
or,  according  to  Pollux,*  above  a  certain  weight. 
Whenever  any  one  thought  he  had  reason  to  oppose 
the  reception  of  the  child  into  the  phratria,  he  stated 
the  case,  and,  at  the  same  time,  led  away  the  victim 
from  the  altar.*  If  the  members  of  the  phratria 
found  the  objections  to  the  reception  of  the  child  to 
be  sufficient,  the  victim  was  removed ;  when  no  ob- 
jections were  raised,  the  father,  or  he  who  supplied 
bis  place,  was  obliged  to  establish  by  oath  that  the 
child  was  the  offspring  of  free-bom  parents  and 
eiilzens  of  Athens.^  After  the  victim  was  sacri- 
iced,  the  phratores  gave  their  votes,  which  they 
look  from  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Phratrius.  When 
the  majority  voted  against  the  reception,  the  cause 
aii{;ht  be  tried  before  one  of  the  courts  of  Athens; 
and  if  the  claims  of  the  child  were  found  unobiec- 
tionablc,  its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  father, 
iras  entered  in  the  register  of  the  phratria,  and 
those  who  had  wished  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  the 
chfld  were  liable  to  be  punished.'  Then  followed 
The  distribution  of  wine  and  of  the  victim,  of  which 
arcTj  phrator  received  his  share ;  and  poems  were 
reciiea  by  the  elder  bo^s,  and  a  prize  was  given  to 
him  who  acquitted  himself  the  best  on  the  occa- 
sion.' On  this  day,  also,  illegitimate  children,  on 
whom  the  nrivil^^es  of  Athenian  citizens  were  to 
be  bestowed,  as  well  as  children  adopted  by  citi- 
teoi,  and  newly-created  citizens,  were  introduced ; 
but  l*ie  last,  it  appears,  could  only  be  received  into 
a  phi  atria  when  they  had  previously  been  adopted 
by  a  citizen ;  and  their  children,  wnen  bom  by  a 
mother  who  was  a  citizen,  had  a  legitimate  claim 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  phratria  of  their  grandfather, 
on  their  mother's  side.**  In  later  times,  however, 
the  difficulties  of  being  admitted  into  a  phratria 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

Some  writers  have  aaded  a  fourth  day  to  this 
festival,  under  the  name  of  im66a  ;*'  but  this  is  no 
particular  day  of  the  festival,  for  im6Sa  signifies 
uothin^  else  but  a  day  subsequent  to  any  festival.*" 

APELEUTHEROI.    (Pirf.  Liberti.) 

•APER.    (Ftrf.  Kapros.) 

APERTANAVIS.    (  Firf.  Aphractus.) 

APEX,  a  :ap  worn  by  the  flamines  ana  salii  at 
«ome.  The  use  of  it  was  very  ancient,  being 
Tckooed  among  the  primitive  institutions  of  Numa. 


I  (l>z.,  •■  ▼.  Aopria,) — t,  (t.  v.  Aa/ithV.) — 3.  (Tim.,  p.  21,  b.) 
'  i.  (Ha.'Tonnt.,  Said.,  Phot.,  «.  v.  Mciov.)— 9.  (iii.,  52.)— <J. 
riKpsvoasli..  c  Hacart.,  p.  1054.)— 7.  (Itzus,  do  Ilcred.  Ciron., 
3  !«.  ^  li^— DeoKMEth.,  c.  Eubyl.,  p.  1315.)— 8.  (Demo»th.,  c. 
Wzart^  p.  1078.)— «.  (Plat.,  Tim.,  p.  21,  ».)— 10.  (Plainer, 
8ntiii|^e,  PL  168.)— 11.  (Hesych.,  «.  t.  'Aranwpia.— Simplicios 
a  Anatot.,  Phr*.  ir.,  p  1(J7,  a.)— 12.  {Yid.  Ruhaken,  ad.  Tim., 
Um  PlaL.,p.fl9.) 


"  Hinc  andlia^  ab  hoe  aptceSj  capidasque  rspettasJ'^ 
The  essentia-  part  of  the  apex,  to  which  alone  th% 
name  properly  belonged,  was  a  pointed  piece  of 
olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  surrounded  witi 
a  lock  of  wool.  This  was  worn  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  was  held  there  either  by  fillets  only,  or 
as  was  more  conmionly  the  case,  by  the  aid  of  a 
cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and  was  also  fastenod 
by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands  (ctmenia.  lora*) 
These  bands  had,  it  appears,  a  kmd  of  knot  ot 
button,  called  offendix  or  offendiculum* 

The  flamines  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  intc 

gublic,  or  even  into  the  open  air,  without  ihe  apex.* 
ulpicius  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood  only  be- 
cause the  apex  fell  from  his  nead  while  he  wa« 
sacrificing.* 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  describes  the  cap  as 
being  of  a  conical  form."  On  ancient  monuments 
we  see  it  round  as  well  as  conical.  From  its  vari- 
ous  forms,  as  shown  on  bas-reliefs  and  on  coins  oi 
the  Roman  emperors,  who,  as  priests,  were  entitlco 
to  wear  it,  we  have  selected  six  for  the  annexed 
woodcut.  The  middle  figure  is  from  a  bas-relief 
showing  one  of  the  salii  with  the  rod  in  his  righ- 
hand.    (Firf.  Ancile.) 


From  apex  was  formed  the  epithet  apUatus,  ap* 
plied  to  the  flamen  dialis  by  Ovid.' 

♦APH'ACE  {k^Kii),  a  kind  of  pulse  or  vetch. 
Fuchsius  and  Matthiolus  refer  it  to  the  Vida  sevu 
urn;  Dalechamp  to  the  Vicia  angustifoUa;  Doao- 
nseus  and  Stackhouse  to  the  Lathyrus  aphace.  To 
this  last  Sprengel  refers  it  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
R.  H.  H.,  out  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  hesi- 
tates as  to  whether  it  was  the  Vicia  Bithynica,  the 
V.  lutea,  or  the  F.  hybrida* 

♦APHAR'CE  (ijiap/rj/),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,*  which  Stackhouse  suggests  may  be 
the  Bnamnus  aUUemvSt  or  Evergreen  Privet.  Spren- 
gel, however,  is  in  favour  of  the  PhUyrea  angnsti- 
folia,  Schneider  remarks,  that  some  of  the  char- 
acters given  by  Theophraslus  are  wanting  in  the 
PhUyrea}^ 

A*'ETOI  H'MEPAl  (o^ot  ijl^pai)  were  the 
days,  usually  festivals,  on  which  the  PovX^  did  not 
meet  at  Athens." 

♦APH'IA  (ttjm),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Then 
phrastus,  but  of  which  nothing  can  be  made  satis- 
factorily, in  consequence  of  the  short  notice  given 
by  him.  Stackhouse  suspects  that  it  may  be  a  false 
reading  for  apia.  In  another  place  he  sug^sts 
that  it  may  be  the  CaUka  pahtstriSj  or  Marsh  Man- 
gold." 


1.  (Lnciliaa,  Sat.  ix. — Clompare  Virgil,  JEn.,  riii.,  663.)— 2. 
(S«n-.  in  Virg.,  1  c.)— 3.  (Festas,  a.  t.  Offendices.) — 4.  (Scali- 
gor  in  Pert.,  ».  v.  Apicaluro.)— 5.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  1.) — 6.  (Ant 
Rom.,  ii.)— 7.  (Faat.,  iii.,  369.)- 8.  (Dioicor.,  ii.,  177.— The<» 

Shrast.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  8. — Adama,  Append.,  •.  v.)— 9.  (H.  P., »., 
;  vii.,  3,  Ac.)- 10.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  ▼  )— 11.  (Pollux,  viii 
95. — Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  c  7,  p.  708.— Xen.,  Rep.  Athen. 
iii.,  2,  8.— Anstoph.,  Thcamoph  79,  80.)— 12.  (Theophraat.,  H 
P.,  rii.,  8.— Adama,  Append.,  a      ) 


APHRODISLA. 


APIUBl 


APHLASTON.  (Ftrf.  Apldstee.) 
A«0PM'H2  AIKH  X&fopu^g  diKfj)  was  the  action 
brought  against  a  banker  or  money-lender  (rpan-e- 
^Tfji)  to  recover  funds  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
oeing  employed  as  banking  capital.  Though  such 
moneys  were  also  styled  napaKaradrtKai,  or  depos- 
ites,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  private  cai)ital  of 
(he  banker  {idla  ut^pfi^h  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  actions  a^pm  and  rrapcucara- 
9jfKrjc,  as  the  latter  implied  that  the  defendant  had 
refused  to  return  a  deposite  intrusted  to  him,  not 
upon  the  condition  of  nis  paying  a  stated  interest 
for  its  use,  as  in  the  former  case,  out  merely  that  it 
might  be  safe  in  his  keeping  tUl  the  afiairs  of  the 
plaintiff  should  enable  him  to  resume  its  possession 
In  security.*  The  former  action  was  or  the  class 
irpdf  Tiva^  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
thesmothetse.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  be- 
hdf  of  Phormio  was  made  in  a  irapaypa^  against 
an  action  of  this  kind. 

APHRACTUS  (odpaicrof  vavf),  called  also  navis 
aperta,  a  ship  which' had  no  deck,  but  was  merely 
covered  with  planks  in  the  front  and  Iiinder  part,  as 
is  represented  in  the  following  cut,  taken  from  a 
'oin  of  Corcyra. 


ITic  ships  which  had  decks  were  called  Kara- 
i]La«Tr<  and  tecta  or  strata*  At  the  time  of  the 
Tiojan  war,  the  Greek  ships  had  no  decks,*  but 
were  only  covered  over  in  the  prow  and  stem, 
which  covering  Homer  calls  the  Upla  vJ/of.  Thus 
Ulysses,  when  preparing  for  combat  with  Scylla, 
says,  Etf  Upia  vtibg  iCaivov  Upopijc*  Even  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenian  ships  ap- 
pear to  have  been  built  in  the  same  manner,  since 
Thucydides  expressly  says  that  "  these  ships  were 
not  yet  entirely  decked."* 

APHRODIS'IA  {*A^f^oo6lata)  were  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Aphrodite  in  a  great  number  of 
towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  Paphos, 
wnich  was  built  by  ASrias  or  Cinyras,  in  whose 
family  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditary.*  No 
bloody  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  be  offered  to  her, 
but  only  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense ;'  and, 
therefore,  when  Tacitus*  speaks  of  victims,  we 
must  either  suppose,  with  Emesti,  that  they  were 
killed  merely  that  the  priests  might  inspect  their 
intestines,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  feast  to 
the  persons  present  at  tne  festival.  At  all  events, 
however,  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  not  allowed 
to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  victims,  which 
were  mostly  he-goats.  Mysteries  were  also  cele- 
brated at  Paphos  in  honour  of  Aphrodite ;  and 
those  who  were  initiated  offered  to  the  goddess  a 
piece  of  money,  and  received  in  return  a  measure 
of  salt  and  a  phallus.    In  the  mysteries  themselves, 


].  (Herald.,  Animadv.  in  Salm.,  182.)^2.  (Compare  Cio., 
Att.,  v.,  U,  12,  13  ;  vi.,  8.— Lir..  xxxi.,  22.— Hirt.,  Bell.  Alex., 
II,  13.---CaB8.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  56. — <*  Atque  contexerant,  at  essent 
ab  ictu  tclorum  remiges  tuti,**  ii.,  4. — Polyb.,  i.,  20,  ^  15.) — 3. 
(OWf  rJ  irXoia  Knrd^ppaKra  exovrast  Thacyd.,  i.,  10.)— 4.  (Od., 
zii.,  220.) — 5.  (aSrai  oiixv  cix'O'''  ^<^  irdarfs  Karavrpthuara,  Thu- 
ejni.,  i.,  U.— Ftrf.  Scheffer,  de  Mi!itia  Navali,  ii.,  c.  5,  p.  ISO.)— 
•.  ('I'acit,  Hi«l.,  ii.,  3.— Aaaal.,  iii.,  (J2.)— 7.  (Virjr.,  ^n.,  i., 
110.)  -8.  (Hist.,  ii ,  3.) 
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they  received  instructions  kv  ry  rijpfy  ftoixuci*  A 
second  or  new  Papha«  had  been  bcdlt,  according  tc 
tradition,  ailer  the  Trojan  war,  by  the  Arcadian 
Agapenor;  and,  according  to  Strabo,^  men  and 
women  from  other  towns  of  the  island  assembled  ai 
New  Paphos,  and  went  in  solemn  procession  let 
Old  Paphos,  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia:  and  the 
name  of  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  ay^(jp*  sotaos  tP 
have  originated  in  his  heading  this  proccirsioL 
Aphrodite  was  worshipped  in  most  towns  of  Cypnia, 
and  in  other  parts  or  Greece,  such  as  Cythera, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  Ells,  &c.;  and  though  no  Aphro- 
disia  are  mentioned  in  these  places,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  existence :  we  find  them  ex* 
pressly  mentioned  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  where 
they  were  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  numerous  pros- 
titutes.* Another  great  festival  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis,  in  Sestus,  is  mentioned  by  Musaus.* 

♦APIASTELLUM,  the  herb  Craw-foot,  Gold 
Knap,  or  Yellow  Craw,  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Balrachium  and  Apium  rusHcum*  This  same  name 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  Briony.  Humel- 
ber^us,  however,  thinks  that  in  this  latter  case. 
Apwstellum  is  corrupted  from  OphiostaphfU,  whicK 
last  is  enumerated  by  Dioscorides  among  the  names 
of  the  Briony* 

*APIASTER,  the  Bee-eater,  a  species  :i  birJ. 
{Vid.  Merc  PS.) 

♦APIASTRUM.    (VU,  Melissophyllum.) 

♦AP'ION  (aTTfov),  the  Pyrus  eommunis,  or  Pear- 
tree.'    {Vid.  Pyrus.) 

*AP'IOS  {amoQ),  a  species  of  Spurge,  the  Fm- 
phorlda  apios} 

♦APIS  {jieUaaa  or  'iTTa)j  the  Bee.  "The  natural 
history  of  the  common  hive-bee  {Apis  meUifica^  is 
so  remarkable,  that  it  need  not  excite  surprise  mat 
the  ancients  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
it.  Among  the  earliest  or  the  observers  of  the  bee 
mav  be  enumerated  Aristotle*  and  Viiigil,"  as  also 
Anstomachus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Philiscas  the 
Thasian.  Aristomachus,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
attended  solely  to  bees  for  fifty-eight  years;  and 
Philiscus,  it  is  said,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
forests,  investigating  their  habits.*^  Both  these  ob- 
servers wrote  on  the  bee.  Aristotle  notices  several 
other  species  besides  the  honey-bee,  but  Li  so  brief 
a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined." The  bee  plays  an  important  part  among 
the  religious  symbols  of  antiquity,  and  there  ap- 
pears, according  to  some  inquirers,  a  resemblance 
more  than  acciaental  between  its  Latin  name  and 
that  of  the  E^3rptian  Apis}* 

♦APIUM  {aikivov),  a  well-known  plant.  Thei. 
phrastus  speaks  of  several  sorts :  the  aiXivov  fffu, 
povy  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  our  conunou 
Parsley ;  the  innoaeXivovy  which  seems  to  be  what 
is  now  called  AUsanders;  the  k^eiotxi^^vov^  Wild 
Celery  or  Smallage ;  and  the  bpeooiXtvov^  or  Mount- 
ain-parsley. Virgil  is  generally  thought  bv  Apiftm 
to  mean  tne  first  sort,  that  being  principally  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Martyn,  however,  thinks  he 
means  the  Smallage,  which  delights  in  tlie  banks  of 
rivulets,  and  hence  the  language  of  the  poet,  "riri- 
des  apio  ripa"  and  "poHs  ^audererU  nvis."  F^ 
also  makes  the  Apium  of  Virgil  the  same  with  the 
Apium  graveolens,  L.,  or  iXeioaiXivov.  Our  celery 
is  that  variety  of  the  A.  graveolens  which  is  called 
dvlce  by  Miller.  The  wild  species  has  a  bitter, 
acrid  taste,  and  is  unfit  to  eat. — ^According  to  th^ 
generality  of  writers,  the  term  apium  comes  from 
apis,  because  bees  are  fond  of  this  plant.  A  much 
better  derivation,  however,  is  from  the  Celtic  apon^ 


1.  (xir.,  p.  244,  ed.  Tauchnitx.)— 2.  (Hesych.,  ».  t.)  —  II 
(Atheneus,  xiii.,  p.  574,  579;  zir.,  p.  659.)— 4.  (HeroetLeand^ 
42.)— 5.  (Apul.,  de  Herb.,  c.  8.)-  ^6.  (Diowjo-  .v.,  184.— Hn- 
melberg.  ia  loc.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  i.j  167.)— 8.  '  ^loacor.,  iy.,  174.) 
—9.  (if.  A.,  v.,  19.)— 10.  (Goore.,iv.)— 11.  (Win.,  H.  N.,  xi,  «.) 
—It.  (Creazer,  Symlmlik,  ii..  183  ;  iii.,  854  :  it..  S91.  *«  » 


APLUSTRE. 


APOCYNOW. 


**  crater."  The  French  tenn  acke  comes  from  acAes, 
in  the  same  language,  signifying  "  a  brook. ' 

APLUSTRE  {u^XaoTov),  an  ornament  of  wooden 
planks,  which  constituted  the  highest  part  of  the 
poop  0.*  a  ship. 

The  pKsitioQ  of  the  aplnstre  is  shown  in  the  rep- 
reseDtitions  of  ancient  vessels  in  the  articles  An- 
cHOiu  and  Antenna.  The  forms  there  exhibited 
show  a  correspondence  in  the  general  appearance 
ind  eftei  between  the  aphi;stre  which  terminated 
the  stein,  and  the  uKpoariXiov  which  advanced  to- 
wards it,  proceeding  from  the  prow.  (^Vid,  Acros- 
TouoN.)  At  the  jmiction  of  tne  aplustre  with  the 
aem,  on  which  it  was  based,  we  commonly  observe 
th  ornament  resembling  a  circular  shield :  this  was 
rilled  aoTTtdelov  or  uaxidiaKTf  It  is  seen  on  the 
(TO  aplnstiia  here  represented. 


a  ih2  hi5iory  of  the  Argonaatic  expedition,  a 
lird  is  des>:ribed,  which  perches  on  the  aplustre  of 
the  ship  Argo,  and  delivers  oracular  counsel.*  Af- 
lenrard,  tfa«  extremities  of  this  appendage  to  the 
Item  are  smashed  by  the  collision  of  the  Symple- 
^es,  while  tho  bod/  of  the  vessel  narrowly  escapes 
on  its  passage  between  those  islands.' 

In  the  battle  at  the  ships  related  by  Homer,*  as 
they  had  their  poops  landward,  and  nearest  to  the 
Trojans,  Hector  takes  a  firm  hold  of  one  hj  its  ap- 
lustre, while  he  incites  his  followers  to  bring  fire 
and  bom  them.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
some  similar  Incidents  are  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
ftis,*  eq^eciaily  the  distinguished  bravery  of  Cynae- 
giius,  brother  of  the  poet  JEschylus,  who,  having 
seized  the  aplustre  of  a  Persian  ship,  had  his  hand 
em  off  by  a  hatchet  In  these  cases  we  must  sup- 
pose die  aplustre  to  have  been  directed,  not  towaius 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  aplustre  rose  immediately  behind  the  guber- 
Bator,  who  held  the  rodder  and  guided  the  ship,  and 
it  served  in  some  degree  to  protect  him  from  the 
vind  and  rain.  The  figure  introduced  in  the  arti- 
cle An  CHORA  shows  that  a  pole,  spear,  or  standard 
(tfiifJUc.  ^rifAcc)  was  sometimes  erected  beside  the 
aphistre,  to  which  a  fillet  or  pennon  (raivla)  was 
attached.  This  served  both  to  distinp^uish  and 
■dom  the  Tessel,  and  also  to  show  the  direction  of 
(he  wind.  In  the  figure  of  a  ship,  sculptured  on  the 
eohmm  cf  rrajan,  we  see  a  lantern  suspended  from 
the  a{4ustie  so  as  to  hang  over  the  deck  below  the 
fobemator.  In  like  manner,  when  we  read  in  Vir- 
gil,* "  Puppibus  ei  laH  nauUe  imposuere  coronas,**  we 
nnist  suppose  the  garlands,  dedicated  to  the  domes- 
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tic  or  marine  divinities,  and  regarded  as  symbols  cA 
a  prosperous  voyage,  to  be  attached  U>  tne  aplus- 
tria ;  and  to  these  and  similar  decoratioi  s,  express- 
ive of  jo}r  and  hope,  Gregory  Nazianzen  appean 
to  allude  in  the  phrase  uvSea  irpvfiviigt^  and  Apollo 
nius  Rhodius*  in  the  expression  d^Maroto  xopv/iSa. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aplustre,  formed  of  compa^ 
atively  thin  boards,  and  presenting  a  broad  suiface 
to  the  sky,  would  be  ve^  apt  to  be  shaken  by  violent 
and  contrary  winds.  Hence  Rutilius,  describing  a 
favourable  gale,  says:  "Ijiamcussa  vekU  tranqmlbu 
aphistriaJUUus;  MoUia  securo  vela  rudente  tremunt." 

In  consequence  of  its  conspicuous  position  and 
beautiful  form,  the  aplustre  was  often  taken  as  the 
emblem  of  maritime  affairs.  It  was  carried  off  as 
a  trophv  by  the  conqueror  in  a  naval  engagement. 
Juvenal'  mentions  it  among  the  decorations  of  a 
triumphal  arch. 

Nei)tune,  as  represented  on  gems  and  medals, 
sometimes  holds  tne  aplustre  in  his  right  hand ;  and 


in  the  celebrated  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  now  in  iJic 
British  Museum,  tne  female  who  personates  thk 
Odyssey  exhibits  the  same  emblem  m  reference  to 
the  voyages  of  Ulysses. 

APOB'ATE  (ana  PdTn<:).     (Vid,  Desultores.) 

APOKERTXIS  i&noK^pvM  implies  the  method 
by  which  a  fiither  could  at  Athens  dissolve  the  legal 
connexion  between  himself  and  his  son.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  declamation  on  the  subject 
{*AiroK7ipvTr6uevoc),  which  has  generally  been  at- 
tributed to  Lucian,  substantial  reasons  were  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  ratification  of  such  extraordi^ 
nary  severity.  Those  suggested  in  the  treatise  re- 
ferred to  are,  deficiency  m  filial  attention,  riotous 
living,  and  profligacy  generally.  A  subsequent  act 
of  pardon  might  annul  this  solemn  rejection;  but 
if  it  were  not  so  avoided,  the  son  was  denied  bv  his 
father  while  alive,  and  disinherited  afterward.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  his  privileges  as  to 
his  tribe  or  the  state  underwent  anv  alteration. 
The  court  of  the  archon  must  have  oeen  that  in 
which  causes  of  this  kind  were  brought  forwanL 
and  the  rejection  would  be  completed  and  declared 
by  the  voice  of  the  herald.  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  father  also  might  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.* 

APOCHEIROT'ONEIN  (&iroxeipoTovelv).  ( Vid, 
Arcbairesia.) 

♦APO'CYnON  (airSKwov),  a  species  of  plant, 
which  Matthiolus  informs  us  he  long  despaired  of 
discovering;  but  that,  at  last,  he  was  presented  with 
a  specimen  of  a  plant  whicn  he  was  satisiled  wa» 
it  He  refers  to  Ae  Oyrumcktis  eredus,  L.  Dodo- 
nqpus  confounds  it  with  the  Periploca,  to  which,  as 
Miller  remarks,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
Stephens  describes  it  as  being  frequent  in  Burgun- 
dy, having  an  ivy  leaf,  white  flower,  and  fruit  like 
a  bean.* 
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APODECTiE  i&irodeKTai)  were  public  officers 
At  Athens,  who  were  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  in 
the  place  of  the  ancient  colacretie  (KuXaKpiTat). 
They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for  each  tribe,  and 
their  duty  was  to  collect  all  the  ordinary  taxes,  and 
distribute  thern  to  the  separate  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  were  entitled  to  them.  They 
had  the  power  to  decide  causes  connected  with  the 
subjects  under  their  management;  though,  if  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  of  importance,  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  them  for  decision  into  the  ordinary 
courts.* 

APOG'RAPHE  iiroypa^)  is,  literally,  a  "  list  or 
i^gister;"  but,  in  the  language  of  the  Attic  courts, 
the  terms  Litoypa^uv  and  uiroypdi^sodai  had  three 
separate  applications:  1.  'Xiroypa^n  ^as  used  in 
reference  to  an  accusation  in  public  matters,  more 
particularly  when  there  were  several  defendants; 
the  denunciation,  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  enu- 
meration of  the  accused,  would  in  this  case  be  tenn- 
ed  apographe,  and  differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
ordinary  graphe.*  3.  It  implied  the  making  of  a 
solemn  protest  or  assertion  oefore  a  magistrate,  to 
the  intent  that  it  might  be  preserved  by  him  till  it 
was  required  to  be  given  in  evidence.'  3.  It  was  a 
specification  of  property,  said  to  belong  to  the  state, 
but  actuall]^  in  the  possession  of  a  private  person ; 
which  specification  was  made  with  a  view  to  the 
confiscation  of  such  property  to  the  state.* 

The  last  case  only  requires  a  more  extended  il- 
lustration. There  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
which  it  would  occur:  first,  when  a  person  held 
public  property  without  purchase,  as  an  intruder; 
and,  secondly,  when  the  substance  of  an  individual 
was  liable  to  confiscation  in  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial award,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declared  state  debt- 
or. If  no  oppositiori  were  offered,  the  anoypa^ri 
would  attain  its  object,  under  the  care  of  the  ma- 
gistrate to  whose  office  it  was  brought;  otherwise 
a  public  action  arose,  which  is  also  designated  by 
tiie  same  title. 

In  a  cause  of  the  first  kind,  which  is  said  in 
come  cases  to  have  also  borne  the  name  i^odev 
kx^i  ra  xpfiuara  koI  voaa  ravra  elij,  the  claimant 
against  the  state  had  merely  to  prove  his  title  to  the 
property;  and  with  this  we  must  class  the  case  of  a 
person  that  impugned  the  itnoypa^^t  whereby  the 
substance  of  another  was.  or  was  proposed  to  be, 
confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  loan  by 
way  of  mortgage  or  other  recognised  security  upon 
a  portion  of  it:  or  that  the  part  in  question  did  not 
in  any  way  belong  to  the  state  debtor,  or  person  so 
mulcted.  This  kind  of  opposition  to  the  diroypai^^ 
is  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Nicostratus,  in  which  we  leam  that  ApoUodorus 
had  instituted  an  diroypcuft^  against  Arethusius,  for 
non-pavment  of  a  penalty  incurred  in  a  former  ac* 
tion.  Upon  this,  mcostratus  attacks  the  description 
of  the  pn^rty,  and  maintains  tliat  three  slaves 
were  wrongly  set  down  in  it  as  belonging  to  Are- 
thusius, for  tney  were,  in  fact,  his  own. 

In  the  second  case,  the  defence  could,  of  course, 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  for- 
mer penalty:  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  speech  or  Lysias  for  the  soldier.  There  Poly- 
lenos  had  been  c condemned  by  the  generals  to  pay  a 
fine  for  a  breach  of  discipline;  and,  as  he  did  not 
pay  it  within  the  appointed  time,  an  unoypatft^  to 
the  amount  of  the  fine  was  directed  against  him, 
which  he  opposes,  on  the  ground  that  the  fine  was 
illegal.  The  anoypa^rf  might  be  instituted  by  an 
Athenian  citizen;  but  if  there  were  no  private  pros- 
eeator,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  demarchi  to  pro- 
ceed with  it  officially.    Sometimes,  however,  extra- 
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ordinary  commissiooers,  as  the  avWaytii  and  ^j^n^ 
Toi^  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  suits  in- 
stituted against  the  d^oypa^  belonged  to  the  ju 
risdiction  of  the  Eleven,  and^  for  a  while,  to  tha' 
of  the  Syndici.^  The  farther  conduct  of  these 
causes  would,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  the  claimant  being  or  not  being  in  iiossessior. 
or  the  proscribed  proper^.  In  the  first  case  the 
dnoypufuv,  in  the  second  the  claimant,  would  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  a  plaintifil  In  a  case  ^ke 
that  of  Nicostrams  above  cited,  the  claimant  would 
be  obliged  to  deposite  a  certain  sum,  which  he  for- 
feited if  he  lost  his  cause  {itapoKaraGoX^) ;  in  all, 
he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  oi 
court  fees  {irpvTaveia)  upon  the  same  contingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  prosecuted  an  individua. 
by  means  of  diroypa^rij  forfeited  a  thousand  drachmae 
if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of  thr 
dlcasts,  and  reimbursed  the  defendant  his  prytaneia 
upon  acquittal.  In  the  former  case,  too,  ne  would 
probably  incur  a  modified  atimia,  i,  «.,  a  restriction 
from  bringing  such  actions  for  the  future. 

AnOAErtEOS  Al'KH  (diroXci^euc  SUtf).  The 
laws  of  Athens  permitted  either  the  husband  or  the 
wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  separation.  If  it  ori- 
ginated with  the  wife,  she  was  said  to  leave  hei 
husband's  house  {diroieinetv) ;  if  otherwise,  to  b€ 
dismissed  from  it  {diroirefineaidai).  The  dismissar 
of  the  wife  seems  to  have  required  little,  if  any,  for- 
mality ;  but,  as  in  one  instance  we  find  that  the  hus- 
band called  in  wimesses  to  attest  it,  we  may  infei 
that  their  presence  upon  such  an  occasion  was  cus- 
tomary, if  not  necessary.*  If,  however,  it  was  th« 
wife  that  first  moved  in  the  matter,  there  were  othci 
proceedings  prescribed  by  a  law  of  Solon :  and  the 
case  of  a  virtuous  matron  like  Hipparete,  (Iriven,  by 
the  insulting  profligacy  of  her  husband  Alcibia^ies. 
to  appear  before  the  archon  sitting  in  his  court,  and 
there  relate  her  wrongs  and  dictate  their  enrcimsL^ti 
must  have  been  trying  in  the  extreme.  Mo  Kvpioj 
was  permitted  to  spea&  for  her  upon'this  occasion : 
for,  until  the  separation  was  completed,  her  husbana 
was  her  legal  protector,  and  her  husband  was  now 
her  opponent.*  Whether  the  divorce  was  voluzitary 
or  otherwise,  the  wife  resorted  to  the  male  relative, 
with  whom  she  would  have  remained  if  she  had 
never  quitted  her  maiden  state ;  and  it  then  became 
his  duty  to  receive  or  recover  from  her  late  husband 
all  the  property  that  she  had  brought  to  him  in  ac- 
knowledged dowry  upon  their  marriage.  If,  upon 
this,  both  parties  were  satisfied,  the  divorce  was 
complete  and  final ;  if  otherwise,  an  action  diroAr/- 
ife(j^  or  &noirifi^eac  would  be  instituted,  as  the  case 
might  be,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  separation. 
In  this  the  wi&  would  appear  by  her  representa- 
tive, as  above  mentioned ;  out  or  the  forms  of  the 
trial  and  its  results  we  have  no  information. 

APOLLO'NIA  ('A9ro^A<jv<a)  is  the  name  of  a  pro- 
pitiatory  festival  solemnized  at  Sicyon  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias*  gives 
the  following  account:  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Python,  had  wished  to  be  pn* 
rified  at  Sicyon  (JSgialea) ;  but,  being  driven  away 
by  a  phantom  (whence,  in  aAertimes,  a  certain  spot 
in  the  town  was  called  ^66of\  they  proceeded  to 
Carmanos  in  Crete.  Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  and  the  seers 
ordered  them  to  appease  tne  deities.  Seven  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  were  ordered  to  go  to 
the  river  Sythas,  and  bathe  in  its  waters;  th^  to 
carry  the  statues  of  the  two  deities  into  Uic  Tern* 
pie  of  Peitho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of  Apollo. 
Similar  rites,  says  Pausanias,  still  continue  to  be 
observed ;  for,  at  the  festival  of  Apollo,  the  boys  go 
to  the  river  Sythas,  and  carry  the  two  deities  into 
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fSUt  Tempie  of  Peitfao,  and  thence  back  to  that  of 
Apollo. 

Although  festivals  under  the  name  of  ApoUonia, 
in  hanoar  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no  other 
place,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  existed 
onder  the  same  name  in  other  towns  of  Greece. 

APOMOS'IA  (^irupxTM)  denoted  the  affidavit  of 
!he  litigant  who  impugned  the  allegations  upon 
which  the  other  party  grounded  his  petition  for 
postponement  of  tne  trial.  (Vid.  Hypomosu.)  If 
it  were  insisted  upon,  it  would  lead  to  a  decision  of 
tbe  question  of  delay  by  the  court  before  which  the 
petition  was  preferred.' 

AnOIlEM*'EGS  AIKH.  (Vid.  AHOAEItEOS 
AIKH.) 

APOPHAN'SIS  or  APOPH'ASIS  {un6<!>avaic  or 
iir6^aaic)  was  used  in  several  siguificatioos  in  the 
Attic  courts.  I.  It  signified  the  proclamation  of 
the  decision  which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came 
to  at  the  end  of  a  trial.  This  proclamation  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  means  of  a  herald.*  ll.  It 
was  used  to  signify  the  day  on  which  the  trial  took 
place.'  III.  It  was  employed  to  indicate  the  ac- 
count of  a  person's  property,  which  was  obliged  to 
be  given  when  an  avrlSoaig  was  demanded.  {Vid. 
Antidosis.) 

APOPH'ORA  (affo^pa),  which  properly  means 
**  produce  or  profit"  of  any  kind,  was  used  at  Ath- 
ens to  signify  the  profit  which  accrued  to  masters 
from  their  slaves.^  It  thus  signified  the  sum  which 
slaves  paid  to  their  masters  when  they  laboured  on 
their  own  account,  and  the  sum  which  masters  re- 
ceived when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on  hire,  either 
for  the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of  labour,  and  also 
the  money  which  was  paid  by  the  state  for  the  use 
of  the  slaves  who  served  in  the  fleet.*  The  term 
ksn^ood  was  also  applied  to  the  money  which  was 
paid  \yj  the  allied  states  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose 
of  canying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians,  when 
Athens  acquired  the  supremacy,  these  moneys  were 
called  ^poi. 

APOPHORETA  (o^ofJpjyra)  were  presents, 
which  were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  an  enter- 
tainment to  take  home  with  them.  These  presents 
appear  to  have  been  usually  given  on  festival  days, 
e^cially  during  the  Sammalia.* 

AIKX^PAAES  *H'MEPAI  {ano^pade^  W^pai) 
were  unlucky  or  unfortunate  days,  on  which  no  pub- 
lic business,  nor  any  important  affairs  of  any  kind, 
were  transacted  at  Athens.  Such  were  the  last  three 
days  but  one  of  every  month,'  and  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  the  month  Thiargelion,  on  which  the  pljmte- 
ria  were  celebrated.* 

♦APORRHA'IDES  (a7ro/J/Sa«dcf ),  a  species  of  sea- 
inimal  noticed  by  Aristotle,  belondng  to  the  genus 
Mttrex  according  to  Rondolet  and  Gesner.  Lin- 
ncns  calls  it  Cocklea  aporrhais,* 

APORRHETA  {avdf^ra),  literally  "  things  for- 
bidden," has  two  peculiar  but  widely  diflerent  ac- 
ceptations in  the  Attic  dialect.  In  one  of  these  it 
implies  contraband  goods,  an  enumeration  of  which, 
at  the  diflerent  periods  of  Athenian  history,  is  given 
bv  Bockh  ;^*  in  the  other  it  denotes  certain  contume- 
J0G3  epithets,  from  the  application  of  which  both 
the  Jving  and  the  dead  were  protected  by  special 
*a«Sw'^  Among  these,  uvdpo^cvo^^  vaTpaXoiac,  and 
forrpa^joiof  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned  ;  and  other 
words,  as  {ti^pacm^^  though  not  forbidden  nominatim 
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bv  the  law,  seem  to  have  been  equal  1}  actionable/ 
The  penalty  for  using  these  words  was  a  fme  of  600 
drachmK.'  recoverable  in  an  action  for  abusive  lan- 
guage. (Vid.  Kakegorias^  It  is  surmised  that 
this  fine  was  incurred  by  Midias  in  two  actions  on 
the  occasion  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.* 

An02TA2'I0T  AIKH  {uTroaraaiQv  diKT)).  This  » 
the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  far  as  wa  knew, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  polen:arch  * 
It  could  be  brought  against  none  but  a  freedman 
{an€7.e{)6epog\  and  the  only  prosecutor  permitted  to 
appear  was  the  citizen  to  whom  he  had  been  in- 
debted for  his  liberty,  unless  this  privilege  was 
transmitted  to  the  sons  of  such  former  master.  The 
tenour  of  the  accusation  was,  that  there  had  been  a 
default  in  duty  to  the  prosecutor;  but  what  atten- 
tions might  be  claimed  from  the  freedman,  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  great- 
est delict  of  this  kind  was  the  selection  of  a  patron 
iTTpoordTujg)  other  than  the  former  master.  If  con- 
victed, the  defendant  was  publicly  sold ;  but  if  ac- 
quitted, the  unprosperous  connexion  ceased  forever, 
and  the  freedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  any  citizen 
for  his  patron.  The  patron  could  also  summarily 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquencies  of  his 
freedman  by  private  incarceration  without  any  le- 
gal  award.* 

APOST'OLEIS  {aiTooTo'kel^)  were  ten  public  offi- 
cers at  Athens,  whose  duty  was  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  properly  equipped  and  provided  by  those  who 
were  bound  to  discharge  the  trierarchy.  They  had 
the  power,  in  certain  cases,  of  imprisoning  the  trier- 
archs  who  neglected  to  furnish  the  ships  properly  ;• 
and  they  appear  to  have  constituted  a  board  m  con- 
junction with  the  inspectors  of  the  docks  {oi  rwn 
veapiuv  hrifieXifTai)  for  the  prosecution  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  equipment  of  the  ships.' 

APOTHE'CA  {uiroO^Kn)  was  a  place  in  the  uppej 
part  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Romans  frequently 
placed  the  earthen  amphorae  in  which  their  wines 
were  deposited.  This  place,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  cella  mnaria^  was  above  the  fumO' 
rium.,  since  it  was  thought  that  the  passage  of  the 
smoke  through  the  room  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  flavour  of  the  wine.* 

APOTHEO'»SIS  {anoeiuijiO,  the  enrolment  of  a 
mortal  among  the  gods.  The  mythology  of  Greece 
contains  numerous  instances  of  the  deification  of 
mortals,  but  in  the  republican  times  of  Greece  we 
find  few  examples  of  such  deification.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Amphipolis,  however,  offered  sacrifices  to 
Brasidas  after  his  death  ;•  and  the  people  of  Egeste 
built  a  heroum  to  Philippus,  and  also  offered  sacri- 
fices to  him  on  account  of  his  personal  beauty.**  In 
the  Greek  kingdoms,  which  arose  in  the  East  en  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  for  the  success- 
or to  the  throne  to  have  offered  divine  honours  to 
the  former  sovereign.  Such  an  apotheosis  of  Ptol- 
emy, king  of  Egypt,  is  described  by  Theocritus  in 
his  17th  Idyl." 

The  term  apotheosis,  among  the  Romans,  prop- 
erly signified  the  elevation  of  a  deceased  emperor 
to  divine  honours.  This  practice,  which  was  com- 
mon upon  the  death  of  almost  all  the  emperors,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was 
generally  entertained  among  the  Romans,  that  tht 
souls  or  manes  of  their  ancestors  became  deities ; 
and,  as  it  was  common  for  children  to  worship  the 
manes  of  their  fathers,  so  it  was  namral  for  divine 


1.  (Lyaiaa,  e.  Tlieomn.,  i.,  353 ;  ii.,  377.— Ftd.  Herald.,  Ani- 
road,  in  Salmaa.,  c.  13.)— 3.  (Isocr.  in  Loch.,  390.)— 3.  (in  Mid, 
540,  543.— Fid.  etiazn  Hadtvalcker,  de  Distet.,  p.  ISO.)— 4 
(Ariatot.,  De  Ath.  Rep.,  quoted  bj  Hnrpocrat.)— 5.  (Petit., 
Legg.  Attic,  P.S8I.)— 0.  (]>emoath.,pro  Cor.,  p.SOS.)— 7.  (Dtf 
moath.,  c.  Euerg.,  p.  1147.— Meier,  Att.  Froceas,  p.  US.)— 8 
(Colnm.,  i.,  0,  ^  SO.— Hor.,  Carrn.  iii.,  8,  11 :  Sat.  ii.,  5,7w* 
Heindorff  in  loc.)— 9.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  11.)— 10.  (Herod.,  v^  48.)-- 
11.  (Caaanbon  in  Suet..  JuL,  88.) 
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Iionoars  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  his  country. 
This  apotheosis  of  an  emperor  was  usually  called 
consecratio;  and  the  emperor  who  received  the  hon- 
our of  an  apotheosis  was  usually  said  in  deorum  nu- 
mcrum  referri,  or  cons  trari.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
been  admitted  to  divine  honours  under  the  name  of 
Glmrinus.* 

None  of  the  other  Roman  kings  appears  to  have 
received  this  honour;  and  also  in  the  republican 
U'jries  we  read  of  no  instance  of  an  apotheosis.  Ju- 
lius CsBsar  was  deified  aAer  his  death,  and  games 
were  instituted  to  his  honour  by  Augustus.*  The 
ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of  an  apothe- 
osis have  been  minutely  described  by  Herodian' 
in  the  following  passage :  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Romans  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die 
leaving  successors,  and  this  rite  they  call  apotheo- 
sis. On  this  occasion  a  semblance  of  mourning, 
combined  with  festival  and  religious  observances, 
ia  visible  throughout  the  city.  The  body  of  the 
dead  they  honour  after  human  fashion,  with  a  splen- 
did funeral ;  and,  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  re- 
spects resembling  him,  they  expose  it  to  view  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  loftv  ivory  couch  of 
great  size,  spi-ead  with  cloth  of  goid.  Tne  figure  is 
made  pallia,  like  a  sick  man.  During  most  of  the 
day  senators  sit  round  the  bed  on  the  left  side,  clo- 
thed in  black,  and  noble  women  on  the  right,  clo- 
thed in  plain  white  garments,  like  mourners,  wear- 
ing no  gold  or  necklaces.  These  ceremonies  con- 
tinue for  seven  days;  and  the  physicians  severally 
approach  the  couch,  and,  looking  on  the  sick  man, 
say  that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.  And  when 
they  have  m^e  believe  that  he  is  dead,  the  noblest 
of  tne  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  senato- 
rial orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it  along  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old  forum.  Plat- 
ibrms,  like  steps,  are  built  upon  each  side,  on  one  of 
which  stands  a  chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the 
opposite  a  chorus  of  women  of  high  rank,  who  sing 
hymns  and  songs  of  praise  to  the  deceased,  modu- 
lated in  a  solemn  ana  monmfiil  strain.  Afterward 
they  bear  the  couch  through  the  city  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  in  the  broadest  part  of  which  a  square  pile 
is  constructed  entirely  of  logs  of  timber  of  the  lar- 
gert  size,  in  the  shape  of  a  chamber,  filled  witL  fag- 
ots, and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings  in- 
lervoven  with  gold,  and  ivory  images,  and  picmres. 
lTpo.\  this  a  similar  but  smaller  chamber  is  built, 
vith  open  doors  and  windows,  and  above  it  a  third 
and  ii>urth,  still  diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one 
might  compare  it  to  the  lighthouses  which  are  call- 
ed Phiri.  In  the  second  story  they  place  a  bed, 
and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  incense,  and 
every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit,  or  herb^  or  juice ;  for  all 
cities,  and  nations,  and  persons  of  eminence  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts  in 
honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  heap  of 
aromatics  is  collected,  there  is  a  procession  of  horse- 
men and  of  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  the  dri- 
vers clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing  masks 
made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
generals  and  emperors.  When  all  this  is  done,  the 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily 
catches  hold  of  the  fas^ots  and  aromatics;  and  from 
the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from  a  pinnacle, 
in  eagle  is  let  loose,  to  mount  into  the  sky  as  the  fire 
nscends,  which  is  believed  by  the  Romans  to  carry 
the  soul  of  the  emperor  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
from  that  time  he  is  worshipped  with  the  other  gods." 
In  conformity  with  this  account,  it  is  common  to 
see  on  medals  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis  an 
al  ar  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eagle,  the  oird  of  Jupi- 
ter, taking  flight  into  the  air.  The  number  of  med- 
als of  this  di!  jcription  is  very  numerous.    We  can, 


from  these  medals  alone,  trace  the  names  of  rizty 
individuals  who  received  the  honours  of  an  apothoi 
osis,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that  or  Coq- 
stantine  the  Great.  On  most  of  them  the  won) 
Consecratio  occurs,  and  on  some  Greek  coins  \he 
word  A*1EPQC12.    The  following  woodcut  is  t» 


ken  from  an  agate,  which  is  supposed  to  lepreT^* 
the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus.'  In  his  left  aaiA  b^ 
holds  the  cornucopia,  and  Victory  is  placing  l  luU 
rel  crown  upon  him. 

A  very  similar  representation  to  the  above  is 
found  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  on  which  Ti- 
tus  is  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  the  skies 
on  an  eagle. 

Many  other  monuments  have  come  down  to  us 
which  represent  an  apotheosis.  Of  these  the  mosi 
celebrated  is  the  bas-relief  in  the  Townley  gallery 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  represents  the  apothe- 
osis of  Homer.  It  is  clearly  or  Roman  workman- 
ship, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  various  explanations  which  have  oeen 
proposed  of  this  bas-relief  is  given  in  the  TotcnUjf 
Oallery.  published  by  the  Society  for  the  DifiTusioo 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119,  dec. 

There  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  apotho- 
osis  of  Augustus  on  an  onyr-stone  in  the  royal  mu- 
seum  at  Paris. 

The  wives,  and  other  female  relatives  of  the  em- 
perors, sometimes  received  the  honour  of  an  apothe- 
osis.  This  was  the  case  with  Livia  Augusta,  with 
Poppaea  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  with  Faustina  the 
wire  of  Antoninus.* 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  sec 
Mencken,  Disputalio  de  Consecratione^  &c.;  and 
Schoepflin,  Tradatus  de  Apotkeosi,  Ac.,  Argent.,  1730 

APPARITO'RES,  the  general  name  for  the  pub. 
lie  servants  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  namely,  the 
AccENST,  Carnipex,  Coactores,  Interpretes,  Lie- 
TORES,  Pr£Cone8,  Scribje,  Stator,  Strator,  Via- 
tores,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticles. They  were  called  apparitores  because  they 
were  at  hand  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  ma- 
gistrates.* Their  service  or  attendance  was  called 
apparitio.^  The  servants  of  the  military  tribunes 
were  also  called  apparitores.  We  read  that  the 
Emperor  Severus  forbade  the  military  tribunes  to 
retain  the  apparitores,  whom  they  were  acctLstomed 
to  have.* 

Under  the  emperors,  the  apparitores  were  divided 
into  numerous  classes,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  prhri- 
leges,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  JusL^  Cod.  19^ 
tU,  52-59. 

APPELLATIO  (GREEK),  (l^wtf  or  &paSiKUt\ 
Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  tribunals, 
each  of  which  was  generally  appropriated  to  its 


1.  (Flat.,  Rom.,  97.  28.— Lir.  i.,  16.— Cic,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  10.) 


1.  (Montfaacon,  Ant.  Expl.  Sappl.,  toL ▼.,  p.  137  *<^8  (Saeti, 
Claud.,  II.— Dion.,  Ix.,  5.— Tac.,  Ann.,  zri.,  SI  -Capitoluu, 
Anton.  Philoe..  20.)— 3.  ("  Quod  iit  i^parebant  e;  |>rrbto  enol 
ad  obsequium."  Senr.  in  Virg.,  JEn.,  xii.,  830  — Cir.,  fro  Gl« 
ont.,  c.  53.— Lit.,  i.,  8.)— 4.  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  zi*>.,54  ftl  Q« 
Fr..  i..  1.  «  4.)— 5.  (Laraprid.,  Ser .  c.  52.) 
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paitiaiUi  subjects  of  cogoizance,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  considered  as  homogeneous  with,  or 
sttbunlinaie  to,  any  other,  there  was  little  opportu- 
nitir  f  )r  bringing  appeals,  properly  so  called.  It  is 
ft}  be  observed,  also,  that  in  general  a  cause  was 
finally  and  irrevocably  decided  by  the  verdict  of  the 
dicasis  (dun?  avTOTeX^c)-  There  were,  however, 
■ome  exceptions,  in  which  appeals  and  new  trials 
might  be  resorted  to. 

A  new  trial  to  annul  the  previous  award  might 
-e  obtained,  if  the  loser  could  prove  that  it  was  not 
jving  to  his  negligence  that  judgment  had  gone  by 
jeiauit,  or  that  the  dicasts  had  been  deceived  by 
&l8e  witnesses.  (Compare  EPHMOS  AIKH,  KA- 
KOTEXNIQN;  and  ^ETAOMAPTrPiaN  AIKAI.) 
And  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tvrants,  a  spe- 
cial law  annulled  all  the  judgments  that  had  been 
given  during  the  usurpation.^  The  peculiar  title  of 
the  above-mentioned  causes  was  uvuSikoi  diKoi, 
which  was  also  applied  to  all  causes  of  which  the 
subject-matter  was  oy  any  means  again  submitted 
to  tKe  decision  of  a  court. 

An  appeal  from  a  verdict  of  the  heliasts  was  al- 
lowed omy  when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  citizen  of 
a  foreign  state^  between  whicn  and  Athens  an  agree- 
ment existed  as  to  the  method  of  settling  disputes 
between  individuals  of  the  respective  countries 
{dixat  uTo  avft66Xuv).  If  such  a  foreigner  lost  his 
cause  at  Athens,  he  was  permitted  to  appeal  to  the 
proper  court  in  another  state,  which  {UkXiitoc 
S-6/4C)  Bockh,  Schomann,  and  Hudtwalcker  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  native  countiy  of  the  Hti- 
pnL  Plainer,  on  the  other  hand,  arguing  from  ^e 
mtention  of  the  r^^ation,  viz.,  to  protect  both  par- 
ties from  the  partiality  of  each  otiieVs  fellow-citi- 
zms,  contends  that  some  disinterested  state  would 
probably  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  techni- 
cal words  employed  upon  this  occasion  are  UKa- 
Xeiv,  hiKoXelaffai,  and  7  iKKXijTo^,  the  last  used  as  a 
snbatantive,  probably  by  the  later  writers  only,  for 
ifeeif.*  This,  as  well  as  the  other  cases  of  ap- 
peal, are  noticed  by  Pollux*  in  the  following  words: 
"'Efeffic  is  when  one  transfers  a  cause  from  the 
artitrators  (dtoinyrat),  or  archons,  or  men  of  the 
township  {SijfiSrai),  to  the  dicasts,  or  from  the  sea- 
ate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  flrom  the  as- 
sembly to  a  court  (diKaar^piov),  or  from  the  dicasts 
to  a  foreign  tribunal ;  and  the  cause  was  then  term- 
ed i^fftftoc.  Those  suits  were  also  called  IkkXtitol 
iUoL  The  deposite  staked  in  appeals,  which  we 
now  call  7rapa66)uovt  is  by  Aristotle  styled  napaCo- 
^v.^  The  appeals  from  the  diaitets  are  generally 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  ;^  and  Hudtwalcker  sup- 
poses that  they  were  allowable  in  all  cases  except 
when  the  foi  ovaa  dlicri  was  resorted  to.  {Vid. 
Dice.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  upon  what  occasions 
an  appeal  from  the  archons  could  be  preferred;  for, 
afler  the  time  of  Solon,  their  power  of  deciding 
causes  had  degenerated  into  the  mere  presidency  of 
i  court  {ijyCfUivia  diKaaTjfplov)^  and  the  conduct  of 
the  pfevioos  examination  of  causes  {avaKpiotg).  It 
has  been  also  remarked,*  that  upon  the  plaintiff's 
imt  being  rejected  in  this  previous  cxanunation  as 
an£t  ti>  be  brought  before  a  court,  he  would  most 
flTc<baMy  proceed  against  the  archon  in  the  assem- 
tlj-  of  the  people  for  denial  of  justice,  or  would 
vait  till  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  and  at- 
tack him  when  he  came  to  render  the  account  of 
>  %is  condua  in  the  magistracy  (eMvai*).  An  ap- 
peal, hcwcver,  from  the  archons,  as  well  as  from 
all  ci:ici  officers,  was  very  possible,  when  they  im- 
Dosei  a  fine  of  their  own  authority,  and  without 
ae  sar^tion  of  a  court;  and  it  might  also  take 


1.  (T^eaatL'u.  c  Timocr.,  718,  &-19.)— 2.  (Harpocr.— Hadtw., 
th  Dutbet^  m.)— 3.  (fiii.,  09,  68.)— 4.  (c.  Aphob..  808.— c. 
•!«£.,  D*  OolA,  1013,  1017,  .n\M.).>5.  (Platner,  Proc  vnd 
Uar^  i ,  MS.)— «.  (Aa*iph.,  Pe  Chonut.,  788.) 
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place  when  the  king  archon  had  by  lii  uile  voice 
made  an  award  of  dues  and  privileges  {yipa)  con- 
tested by  two  priesthoods  or  sacerdotal  races.^ 

The  appeal  from  the  demotse  would  eccui  when 
a  person,  nitherto  deemed  one  of  the::  members, 
had  been  declared  by  them  to  be  an  intruder,  and 
no  genuine  citizen.  If  the  appeal  were  mfuie,  the 
demotsB  appeared  by  their  advocate  a&  plaintiff,  and 
•the  result  was  the  restimtion  of  the  franchise,  01 
thenceforward  the  slavery  of  the  defendant. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  last  three 
cases,  the  appeal  was  made  from  few,  or  single,  or 
local  judges  to  the  heliasts,  who  were  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  country.  With 
respect  to  the  proceedings,  no  new  documents  seem 
to  nave  been  added  to  the  contents  of  the  echinus 
upon  an  appeal*,  but  the  anacrisis  would  be  con* 
fined  merely  to  an  examination,  as  far  as  was  ne- 
cessary, to  those  documents  which  had  been  already 
put  in  by  the  litigants. 

There  is  some  obscurity  respecting  the  two  next 
kinds  of  appeal  that  are  noticed  by  Pollux.  It  is 
conjecturea  oy  Schomann*  that  the  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  people  refers  to  cases  which  the  for- 
mer were,  for  various  reasons,  disinclined  to  decide, 
and  by  Plamer,*  that  it  occurred  when  the  senatp 
was  accused  of  having  exceeded  its  powers. 

Upon  the  appeal  from  the  assembly  to  court,  there 
is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  lasu 
mentioned  critics,  Schomann*  maintaining  that  the 
words  of  Pollux  are  to  be  applied  to  a  voluntary 
reference  of  a  cause  by  the  assembly  to  the  dicasts, 
and  Platner  suggesting  the  possible  case  of  one  that 
incurred  a  prsejudicium  or  the  assembly  against 
him  (irpoCohf,  KaTaxetporovia)^  calling  upon  a  court 
{diKaarnpiov)  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  vindica- 
ting himself  from  a  charge  that  his  antagonist  de- 
clined to  follow  up.  Platner  also  supposes  the  case 
of  a  magistrate  summarily  deposed  by  the  assem- 
bly, and  demanding  to  prove  his  innocence  before 
the  heliasts. 

APPELLA'TIO  (ROMAN).  This  word,  and 
the  corresponding  verb  appdlare,  are  used  in  the 
early  Roman  writers  to  express  the  application  of 
an  individual  to  a  magistrate,  and  particularly  to  a 
tribune,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  some  wrong 
inflicted,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  prouocatioj  which  in  the  early  writers 
is  used  to  signifv  an  appeal  to  the  populus  in  a 
matter  affecting  life.  It  would  seem  that  the  provo- 
catio  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
The  surviving  Horatius,  who  murdered  his  sistei, 
appealed  from  the  duumidri  to  the  populus.*  The 
decemviri  took  away  the  provocatio ;  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  a  lex  consularis  provocatione,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  enacted  that  in  future  no  magis- 
trate should  be  made  from  whom  there  should  be 
no  appeal.  On  this  Livv*  remarks,  that  the  plebea 
were  now  protected  by  the  provocatio  and  the  irUm^ 
nidum  auoaUums  this  latter  term  has  reference  to 
the  appellatio,  properly  so  called.  Appiu.^^  applied 
(appellavU)  to  the  tribunes ;  and  when  tnis  produced 
no  effect,  and  he  was  arrested  by  a  viator,  he  ap- 
pealed (provocavit).  Cicero*  appears  to  allude  tc 
the  re-establishment  of  the  provocatio,  which  ii 
mentioned  by  Livy.*  The  complete  phrase  tc  ex- 
press the  provocatio  is  fn'ovocare  ad  populum;  and 
the  phrase  which  expresses  the  appellatio  is  appd' 
lore  ad,  &c.  It  appears  that  a  person  might  a^^el* 
lare  from  one  magistrate  to  another  of  equal  rank; 
and,  of  course,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  mi^ 
gistrate,  and  from  one  tribune  to  another. 

When  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in  th€ 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appellatio  lost 
their  original  signification.    In  the  Digest,^*  provo- 
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eailo  and  appellado  are  used  indiscriminately,  to 
express  what  we  call  an  appeal  in  civil  matters; 
but  proTOcatio  seems  so  far  to  have  retained  its  ori- 
ginal meaning  as  to  be  the  only  tenn  used  for  an 
appeal  in  criminal  matters.  Tne  emperor  centred 
in  nimself  both  the  power  of  the  popolos  and  the 
veto  cf  the  tribunes;  but  the  appeal  to  him  was 
properly  in  the  last  resort.  Appellatio  among  the 
Rcinan  jurists,  then,  signifies  an  application  for  re- 
dnss*}  from  the  decision  of  an  inferor  to  a  superior, 
en  the  ground  of  wrong  decision,  or  other  sufficient 
ground.  According  tc  Ulpian,'  appeals  were  com- 
mca  among  the  Romans,  "on  account  of  the  injus- 
ticir  or  ignorance  of  these  who  had  to  decide  {judi- 
taniis\  though  sometimes  an  appeal  alters  a  proper 
deci:^iou,  as  it  is  not  a  necessaiy  consequence  mat 
he  1*  ho  gives  the  last  gives  also  the  best  decision." 
This  remark  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  system  of  procedure,  by  which  such  matters 
were  referred  to  a  judex  for  Ms  decision,  after  the 
pleading  had  brought  the  matter  in  dispute  to  an 
issue.  From  the  emperor  himself  there  was,  of 
course,  no  appeal;  and,  by  a  constitution  of  Hadri- 
an, there  was  no  appeal  m>m  the  senate  to  the  em- 
peror.  The  emperor,  in  appointing  a  judex,  might 
exclude  all  appeal,  and  make  the  decision  of  the 
judex  final.  The  appeal,  or  libeUus  appeUatorivs, 
showed  who  was  the  appellant,  arainst  whom  the 
appeal  was,  and  what  was  the  judgment  appealed 
from. 

Appellatio  also  means  to  summon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  do.*    The  debtor  who 
was  summoned  (appeUatus)  by  his  creditor,  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  was  said  respondere, 
APPLICATIO'NIS  JUS.    (Vid.  Banishment.) 
APPULEIA  LEX.    (  Firf.  Majestas,) 
APRI'LIS.    (  Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
AITPOSTAS'IOT  rPA*H  {anpoaToaiav  ypa^v)f  an 
action  brought  against  those  metceci,  or  resident 
aliens,  who  had  neglected  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  patron  {'irpooTnrri^)^  or  exercised  the  rights 
di'  full  citizens,  or  did  not  pay  the  fieroUiovt  a  tax 
of  twelve  drachmae  exacted  ftom  resident  aliens. 
Persons  convicted  under  this  indictment  forfeited 
the  protection  of  the  state,  and  were  sold  as  slaves.* 
♦APUS  (aTToyc),  a  species  of  bird,  called  also 
Kii^eXXo^.*    It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Swift,  or  Hirundo  apvs^  L.    Pennant,  how- 
ever, contends  that  the  Cypsellus  of  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  was  the  Procdlaria  pdas^ca^  or  Stormy  Petrel} 
AaU^  DUCTUS  usually  signifies  an  artificial 
channel  or  water-course,  by  which  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  upon 
an  inclined  plane  raised  on  arches,  and  carried 
across  valleys  and  uneven  country,  and  occasion- 
ally under  ground,  where  hills  or  rocks  intervene. 

As  nearly  all  the  ancient  aquaeducts  now  remain- 
ing are  of  Roman  construction,  it  has  been  generally 
imagined  that  works  oi  vnis  description  were  entire- 
ly unknown  to  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  is  an 
error,  since  some  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and 
others,  though  too  briefly  to  enable  ns  to  judge  of 
their  particular  construction;  whether  thev consist- 
ed chiefly  of  subterraneous  channels  bored  through 
hills,  or,  if  not,  by  what  means  they  were  carried 
across  valleys,  since  the  use  of  the  arch,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  was  in- 
dispensable for  such  a  purpose.  Probably  those 
which  have  been  recorded— such  as  that  built  by 
PisistratuS  at  Athens,  that  at  Megara,  and  the  cele- 
brated one  of  Polycrates  at  Samos* — were  rather 
conduits  than  ranges  of  building  like  the  Roman 
ones.  Of  the  latter,  few  were  constructed  in  the 
rimes  of  the  Republic.    We  are  informed  by  Fron- 
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tinus  that  i.  *  as  not  unti]  about  B.C.  313  that  a»5 
were  erecta  ,  the  inhabitants  supplying  tbemfie.T»i 
up  to  that  time  with  water  from  the  Tiber,  or  ma- 
king use  of  cisterns  and  spiings.  The  first  aqa»> 
duct  was  begun  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor, 
and  was  named,  after  him,  the  Aqua  Appia}  In  thi« 
aquaeduct  the  water  was  conveyed  from  the  distance 
of  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  city,  al- 
most entirely  imder  ground,  since,  out  of  11,190 
passus,  its  entire  extent,  the  water  was  above  ground 
only  60  passus  before  it  reached  the  Porta  Capena, 
ana  then  was  only  partly  carried  on  arehes.  Re- 
mains of  this  work  no  longer  exist 

Forty  years  afterward  (B.C.  273)  a  second  aouse- 
duct  was  begun  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  by  which 
the  water  was  brought  from  the  river  Anio,  20  miles 
above  Tibur  (now  Tivoli),  makmg  an  extent  cf 
43,000  passus,  of  which  only  702  were  above  ground 
and  upon  arches.  This  was  the  one  afterwaid 
known  by  the  name  of  Anio  Vetvs,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  aqusBduct  brought  from  the 
same  river,  and  therefore  called  Anio  Novus.  Of 
the  Anio  Vetus  considerable  remains  may  yet  be 
traced,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Porta  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
It  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  Peperino  stone,  and 
the  water-course  was  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of 
cement 

In  B.C.  179,  the  censors  M.  .£milius  Lepidus  and 
M.  Flaccus  Nobilior  proposed  that  anotlier  aquae- 
duct  should  be  built;  but  the  scheme  was  defeated, 
in  consequence  of  Licinius  Crassus  refusing  to  let 
it  be  carried  through  his  lands.*  A  more  abundant 
supply  of  water  being  found  indispensable,  particu- 
larly as  that  furnished  by  the  Anio  Vetus  was  of 
such  bad  quality  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  drinking, 
the  senate  commissioned  Gluintus  Marcius  Rex,  the 
praetor,  who  had  superintended  the  repairs  cf  the 
two  aquaeducts  alreadv  built,  to  undertake  a  third, 
which  was  called,  after  him,  the  Aqva  Marcia* 
This  was  brought  from  Sublaqueum  (Subiaco) 
along  an  extent  of  61,710  passus;  viz.,  5'4,2(>7  un- 
der ground,  and  7443  above  ground,  and  chiefly  on 
arches ;  and  was  of  sach  elevation  that  water  could 
be  supplied  from  it  to  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Capito- 
line  Mount.  Of  the  arches  of  this  aquaeduct  a  con- 
siderable number  are  yet  standing.  Of  those,  like- 
wise, called  the  Aqtia  TepiiJa  (B.C.  127),  and  the 
A^a  JuUa  (B.C.  35),  which  are  next  in  point  of 
date,  remains  are  still  existing;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  these  two  aquaeducts  and  the  Marcia 
were  all  united  in  one  line  of  strociure.  forming 
three  separate  water-courses,  jne  above  the  other, 
the  lowermost  of  which  formed  the  channel  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  and  the  uppermost  that  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  they  discharged  themselves  into  one  res- 
ervoir in  common.  The  Aqua  Julia  was  erected 
by  M.  Agrippa  during  his  aedileship,  who,  besides 
repairing  both  the  Anio  Vetus  and  the  Aqua  Mar- 
cia, supplied  the  city  with  seven  himdrcd  well? 
(locus),  one  hundred  and  fifty  springs  or  foimtains 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  reservoirs. 

Besides  repairing  and  enlarging  the  Aqua  Miir- 
cia,  and,  by  turning  a  new  stream  into  it  increasing 
its  supply  to  double  what  it  formerly  had  been,  An- 
gustus  built  the  aquaeduct  called  Alsietin/ij  sonte- 
times  called  Aug^ista  afler  its  founder.  Tht  watei 
furnished  by  it  was  brought  from  the  Lake  of  Al- 
sietinus,  ana  was  of  such  bad  quality  as  ;c  be  scarce- 
ly fit  for  drinking;  on  which  account  it  has  bfen 
supposed  that  Augustus  intended  it  chiefly  for  fill-  • 
ing  his  naumachia,  which  required  more  water  than 
could  be  spared  from  the  other  aquaeducts,  its  basin 
being  1800  feet  in  length  and  1200  in  breadth.  It 
was  in  the  reign,  too,  of  this  emperor  that  M.  Agrip> 
pa  built  the  aq^dnct  called  the  Aqua  Virgo^  which 
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it  is  taii  to  have  obtained  becajse  the  spring 
wliieh  mpjfiied  it  was  first  pointed  oat  by  a  girl  to 
i  soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  water.    Pliny, 


however,  gives  a  different  origin  to  the  name.^  Its 
lengtli  was  14,105  ^assus,  of  which  12,865  were  un- 
der gnnmd;  and,  lor  some  part  of  its  extent  above 
sropiid,  it  was  decorated  with  colomns  and  statoes. 
Thir  aqnaedact  still  exists  entire,  having  been  re- 
•feoied  bj  Nicholas  V.^  although  not  completely  un- 
til tin  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  1568,  and  it  stUl  beais 
the  name  of  Apia  Vergine.  A  few  years  later,  a 
second  aqnieduct  was  ouilt  by  Augustus,  for  the 
3  of  supplying  the  Aqua  Marcia  in  times  of 


Toe  two  gigantic  works  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
viz^  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus,  doubled  the 
fimner  supply  of  water ;  and  although  none  of  the 
later  aquaeaucts  rivalled  the  Marcia  in  the  vasmess 
and  solidity  of  its  constructions,  they  were  of  con- 
siderably greater  extent  The  Claudia  had  been 
begun  by  Caligula  in  the  year  A.D.  38,  but  was 
^■ompleted  by  his  successor,  and  was,  although  less 
copious  in  its  supply,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Mar- 
cia in  the  excellence  of  its  water.  The  other  was, 
if  not  so  celebrated  ibr  the  qualitjr  of  the  water  itself, 
lemarkable  ibr  the  quantity  which  it  conveyed  to 
the  citr,  it  being  in  that  respect  the  most  copious  of 
them  alL  Besides  which,  it  was  by  far  the  grandest 
in  point  of  architectural  efiect,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
senied,  fiir  about  the  extent  of  six  miles  before  it 
reached  the  city,  a  continuous  range  of  exceedinghr 
lofty  stmctore,  the  arches  being  in  some  places  109 
feet  high.  It  was  much  more  elevated  than  any  of 
the  other  aqaseducts,  and  in  one  part  of  its  course 
was  earned  over  the  Claudia.  Nero  afterward 
■lade  additions  to  this  vast  work,  by  continuing  it 
ts  £ur  as  Mount  Caslins,  where  was  a  temple  erected 
to  daodins. 

The  Aqua  Trajana,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
eomeror  whose  name  it  bears,  and  was  completed 
AJ>.  Ill,  was  not  so  much  an  entirely  new  and  dis- 
tinet  aqoasdact  as  a  branch  of  the  Anio  Novus 
brou^t  from  Sublaqueum,  where  it  was  supplied  by 
a  ^nng  of  purer  water  than  that  of  the  Anio.  It  was 
in  the  time  of  this  emperor,  and  of  his  predecessor 
Nenra,  that  the  superintendence  of  all  the  aquss- 
dncts  was  held  by  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  whose 
treatise  De  AquaducUlms  has  supplied  us  with  the 
fidlest  infi>rniation  now  to  be  ootained  relative  to 
their  history  and  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  aquasducts  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  others  of  later  date : 
namely,  the  AnlonianOj  A.D.  212;  the  AJLexandrina, 
A.D.  230;  and  the  J(ma,  A.D.  300;  but  these  seem 
to  hare  been  of  comparatively  little  note,  nor  have 
we  any  particular  account  of  them. 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  Romars  in 
their  public  works  of  this  class  was  by  no  mv.'ms 
confined  to  the  capital;  for  aquaaducts  more  or  less 
stupendous  were  constructea  by  them  in  various 
and  even  very  remote  parts  of  the  empire— at  Nico- 
media,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Alexandrea,  Syracuse, 
Metz,  Nismes  (the  Pout  du  Gard),  Lyons,  Evora, 
Merida,  and  Sqgovia.  That  at  Evora,  which  was 
built  by  Q,uintos  Sertorius,  is  still  in  good  preserva- 
tka;  and  at  its  termination  in  the  city  has  a  very 
degant  caOdium  in  two  stories,  the  lower  one  (k 
winch  has  Ionic  columns.  Merida  in  Spain,  the 
An^Qsta  Emerita  of  the  Romans,  who  established  a 
xlony  there  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  has  among  its 
other  antiquities  the  remains  of  two  aquaeducts,  of 
OD?  of  which  thirty-seven  piers  are  standing,  with 
ihiee  tiers  of  arches;  while  of  the  other  there  are 
only  two  which  form  part  of  the  original  construc- 
ttons,  the  rest  being  modem.  But  that  of  Segovia, 
fcr  which  some  Spanish  writers  have  claimed  an 
mtiqnity  anterior  to  the  sway  of  the  Romans  in 
Bpafa,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent 
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woiks  of  the  kind  an3rwhere  remain  hig.  It  is  en. 
tirely  of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity,  the  piers  beina 
eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in  depth ;  and  where  u 
traverses  a  part  of  the  city,  the  heii^ht  is  upwaid  U 
a  hundred  teet,  and  it  has  two  tie.\s  of  arches,  the 
lowermost  of  which  are  exceedingly  lofty. 

Alter  this  historical  notice  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal aquaeducts  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
we  now  proceed  to  give  some  general  account  Ok. 
their  construction.  Before  the  mouth  or  opening 
into  the  aquseduct  was,  where  requisite,  a  laigc  ba- 
sin {piscina  lim4fsa\  in  which  the  waxer  was  collect- 
ed, in  order  that  it  might  first  deposite  its  impuri- 
ties; and  similar  reservoirs  were  formed  at  inter- 
vals along  its  course.  The  specus^  or  water-chanuel, 
was  formed  either  of  stone  or  brick  coated  with  ce- 
ment, and  was  arched  over  at  top,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude the  sun,  on  which  account  there  were  aiier- 
tures  or  vent-holes  at  certain  distances;  or  wbeie 
two  or  more  such  channels  were  carried  one  abtive 
the  other,  the  vent-holes  of  the  lower  ones  wore 
formed  in  their  sides.  The  water,  however,  besides 
flowing  through  the  specus,  passed  also  through 
pipes  either  of  lead  or  burned  earth  (terra-cotta), 
which  latter  were  used  not  only  on  account  of  their 
greater  cheapness,  but  as  less  prejudicial  to  the 
freshness  and  salubrity  of  the  water.  As  far  as  was 
practicable,  aquaeducts  were  carried  in  a  direct  line ; 
yet  they  frequently  made  considerable  turns  ana 
windings  in  their  course,  either  to  avoid  boring 
through  hills,  where  that  would  have  been  attended 
with  too  much  expense,  or  else  to  avoid,  not  only 
very  deep  valleys,  but  soft  and  marshy  ground. 

In  every  aquaeduct,  the  castdla  or  reservoirs  wero 
very  important  parts  of  the  construction ;  and  bo- 
sides  the  principal  ones — ^that  at  its  mouth  and  that 
at  its  termination — tbere  were  usually  intermediate 
ones  at  certain  distances  aloug  its  course,  both  in 
order  that  the  water  might  deposite  in  them  any  re- 
maining sediment,  and  thai  the  whole  might  be 
more  easily  superintended  and  kept  in  repair,  a  de- 
fect between  any  two  such  points  being  readily  de- 
tected. Besides  which,  these  castella  were  service- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  furnished  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  fields  and  gardens,  &c.  The  principal 
castellum  or  reservoir  was  that  in  which  the  aquse- 
duct  terminated,  and  whence  the  water  was  con- 
veyed by  different  branches  and  pipes  to  various 
parts  of  the  city.  This  far  exceeded  any  of  the  oth» 
ers,  not  in  magnitude  alone,  but  in  solidity  of  con- 
struction and  grandeur  of  architecture.  The  re- 
mains of  a  work  of  this  kind  still  exist  in  what  are 
called  the  Nove  Sale, on  the  Esquiline  Hill  at  Rome; 
while  the  Piscina  Miralnle,  near  Cuma,  is  still  more 
interesting  and  remarkable,  being  a  stupendous  con- 
struction about  200  feet  in  length  by  130  in  breadth, 
whose  vaulted  roof  rests  upon  forty-eight  immense 
pillars,  disposed  in  four  rows,  so  as  to  form  five 
aisles  within  the  edifice,  and  sixty  arches. 

Besides  the  principal  castellum  belonging  to  each 
aquaeduct  (excepting  the  Alsietina.  whose  water 
was  conve^  at  once  to  the  baths j,  there  were  a 
number  of^  smaller  ones — altogether,  it  has  been 
computed,  247~in  the  different  regions  of  the  city, 
as  reservoirs  for  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  declivity  of  an  aquaeduct  (libramenlusn  aqua\ 
was  at  least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  every  100  feet,^ 
or,  according  to  Vitruvius,*  half  a  foot 

Dcuing  the  times  of  the  Republic,  the  cen.%rs  and 
aediles  had  the  superintendence  or  the  aqnseducts; 
but  under  the  emperors  particular  officers  were  ap. 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  under  the  title  oUcwratoret^ 
or  prafecH  aquarum.  These  officers  were  first  ere* 
ated  by  Augustus,'  and  were  Invested  with  consid- 
erable authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the 
city  by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  a  secretary, 
and  other  attendants. 
In  the  time  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  about  seven 

1.  (P\in.~,  IITnT,  xxxi.,  31 0—2.  (viii.. 


.  7.)— 3.  (Suet,  A'le., 


t7.) 


AUUAHII. 

mSLj.  red  architecis  and  others  were  constantly  em- 
X  ^yed,  under  the  orders  of  the  curatores  aqiiarum,  in 
auendiiig  to  the  aquaeducts.  The  officers  who  had 
:hai^  of  these  works  were,  1.  The  viUuij  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  aquaeducts  in  their 
course  to  the  city.  2.  The  casUUariiy  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  castella  both  within  and 
without  the  city.  3.  The  circuitores,  so  called  be- 
cause they  had  to  go  from  post  to  post,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  works,  and  also  to  keep  watch 
Dver  the  labourere  employed  upon  them.  4.  The 
tillcani,  or  paviours.  &.  The  iedores,  or  plasterers. 
All  these  officers  appear  to  have  been  included  un- 
der the  general  term  of  aquarii.^ 
AaUiE  DUCTUS.  IVid.  Servitutes.) 
AaU^  ET  IGNIS  INTERDIC'TIO.    {Vid, 

^ANISHMENT.) 

VaUiE  HAUSTUS.  (Vid,  Servitutes.) 
AQ,VM  PLUVI^  ARCENDiE  ACTIO.  That 
<vdter  was  called  aqua  pluvia  which  fell  from  the 
•ilouds,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
such  water  was  the  object  of  this  action.  The  ac- 
tion a^a  pluvue  was  allowed  between  the  owners  of 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  maintained  either  by 
the  owner  of  the  higher  land  against  the  owner  oi 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter,  by  anything  done 
to  his  land,  prevented  the  water  from  flowing  natu- 
rally from  tne  higher  to  the  lower  land,  or  by  the 
owner  of  the  lower  land  against  the  owner  of  the 
higher  land,  in  case  the  latter  did  anjrthing  to  his 
land  by  which  the  water  flowed  from  it  into  the  low- 
er land  in  a  diflerent  way  from  what  it  naturally 
would.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  custom  or 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  lower  land  was  subject  to 
receive  the  water  which  flowed  naturally  from  the 
upper  land ;  and  this  rule  of  law  was  thus  expressed: 
a^ua  inferior  mperiori  servit.  The  fertilizing  ma- 
terials carried  down  to  the  lower  land  were  con- 
sidered as  an  ample  compensation  for  any  damage 
which  it  might  sustain  from  the  water.  Many  diffi- 
cult questions  occurred  in  the  application  to  practice 
of  the  general  rules  of  law  as  to  aqua  pluvia;  and, 
among  others,  this  question :  What  things  done  by 
'.he  owners  of  the  land  were  to  be  considered  as  pre- 
venting or  altering  the  natural  flow  of  the  waters  1 
The  conclusion  oi  Ulpian  is,  that  acts  done  to  the 
land  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  acts  interfering  with  the  natural  flow 
of  the  waters.  Water  which  increased  from  the 
falling  of  rain,  or  in  consequence  of  rain  changed 
its  colour,  was  considered  within  the  definition  of 
aqua  pluvia;  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  water 
in  question  should  be  only  rain-water,  it  was  suffi- 
cient if  there  was  any  rain-water  in  it.  Thus,  when 
water  naturally  flowed  from  a  pond  or  marsh,  and  a 
person  did  something  to  exclude  such  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  ii  such  marsh  received  any  in- 
crease from  rain-water,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  neighbour,  the  person  would  be  compelled  by  this 
action  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  he  had  created 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  for  the  special  protection 
of  land  (ager):  if  the  water  injured  a  town  or  a 
building,  tne  case  then  belonged  to  flumina  and 
stilllcidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
damage,  and,  therefore,  a  person  could  not  have  this 
remedy  against  his  neighbour,  who  did  anything  to 
?\s  own  land  by  which  he  stopped  the  water  which 
would  otherwise  flow  to  his  neighbour's  land,  and  be 
profitable  to  it.  The  title  in  the  Digest  contains 
many  curious  cases,  and  the  whole  is  well  worth 
perusal.' 

ACIUA'RII  were  slaves  who  carried  water  for  ba- 
thing, &c.,  into  the  female  apartments.*  The  aquarii 
were.also  public  officers  who  attended  to  the  aquae- 
ducts.   (Vid,  AaujE  Ductus.) 


ARA. 

*AaUILA.  I.  A  Roman  mUitarv  standard.  (Fvi 
SiGNA  MiLiTARiA.)  II.  The  Eas^k.  The  ancxent 
namralists  have  described  several  species.  Aristo- 
tle divided  the  FalconicUB  into  *Aerot  (flagies),  i^M- 
xrf  (Hawks),  and  'Unvoi  ^Kites),  with  many  Nibdi- 
visions.  M.  Vigors  is  of  opinion,  that  the  divisioQ 
*lipa^  (Hierax)  of  Aristotle  comprises  aU  the  Fal' 
conidsB  of  Vigors  which  belong  to  the  stirpes  or  snlv 
families  of  HawkSj  JF^alcons,  and  Buzzards.  Pliny 
separates  the  group  into  Aquila  (Eagles)  and  Aca<^ 
piireSj  a  general  term  comjmsing,  as  used  by  him 
the  rest  of  the  Fakomia.  The  subdivisions  of  both 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  do  not  difler  much  from  those 
of  some  of  the  modem  zoologists. — ^We  will  now 
proceed  to  particulars.  1.  The  fiop^vo^^  called  also 
rrXayyof  or  vriTro^o^  by  Aristotle,^  would  appear 
to  be  that  species  of  Falco  which  bears  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  Bald  Biizzard  and  Osprey,  namely, 
the  Falco  Haliaetus^  L.,  or  Pandion  HalicKtus^  Sa- 
vigny."  It  would  seem  to  be  the  rrepicvog  of  Homer.* 
2.  The  irepKvoTrTepogy  seid  by  Aristotle  to  resemble 
the  Vulture,  was  mos»  probably  that  species  of 
VuUfu/re  which  gets  the  name  of  vuUmine  BaeU,  Its 
French  name,  according  to  Belon,  is  BouSrke.  It 
is  called  also  ypvnaiero^  and  bpeiittXapyoc  by  Aris^ 
totle.  3.  The  dXiaieroc  of  Aristotle  would  appeal 
to  be  the  Osprey.*  This  bird  is  the  "  Nisus"  of  Vir- 
gil  and  Ovid.  Naturalists  have  recently  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea- 
eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  ParuUan  Haluedics, 
Savigny.  4.  The  fte}.avaieTo^  of  Aristotle,  calle.? 
also  Xayu^o^  by  him,  is  referred  by  Hardonin*  to 
the  smr^l  Black  Eagle,  which  the  late  authorities  on 
Ornitholu;^  hold  to  be  only  a  varietv  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  or  Aquila  Chsrysatios.  It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  learned  Gresner  seems  dis- 
posed to  refer  the  fteXavaitrop  to  the  Erne,  or  Apalm 
AlbiciUa  of  late  ornithologists.  6.  The  ^^  of 
Aristotle  is  undoubtedly  the  Ossifraga  of  Pliny,  and 
the  ^ivic  of  Dioscorides.*  It  is  the  Fako  Ossifragus, 
L.  6.  The  nvyapyo^  is  supposed  by  Hardonin  to  be 
the  eagle  called  Jean  le  bUmc.  Turner  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Erne,  and  Elliot  the  Ring-tail. 
All  point  to  the  same  bird,  namelv,  the  HaUaOus  Al- 
hidua^  Savigny;  for  the  Ring-tail  is  now  held  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Erne.  The  term  f.-vyapyo^ 
signifies  "White-tailed."  7.  The  species  called 
yvrjOLog  by  Aristotle  is  confidently  referred  by  Har- 
douin  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  which,  as  Buflbn  re- 
marks, is  the  noblest  and  lai^est  of  the  genus.  It  i» 
the  Aquila  CkrysateoSj  Vigors.' 

ACIUILLIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Damnum.) 

ARA  (fiufjiocy  &vTvpiov)y  an  altar. 

Ara  was  a  general  term  denoting  any  structure 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  used  to  receive  upon 
it  ofleriogs  made  to  the  gods.  AUare^  probably  con- 
tracted from  aUa  ara^  was  properly  restricted  to 
the  larger,  higher,  and  more  expensive  structures. 
Hence  Menalcas,*  proposing  to  erect  four  altars, 
viz.,  two  to  Daphnis,  and  two,  which  were  to  be 
high  aUarSf  to  Apollo,  says,  "  En  qvaUuor  aras :  Bcee 
duos  tibij  Daphni;  duas,  allaria,  Phabo**  Serviiis, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  observes,  that 
altana  were  erected  only  in  honour  of  the  superior 
divinities,  whereas  ara  were  consecrated  not  only 
to  them,  but  also  to  the  inferior,  to  heroes,  and  tc 
demigods.  On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  were  oflfcr* 
ed  to  Uie  infernal  gods,  not  upon  altars,  but  in  cavi- 
ties {scrobesy  scrobiculh  p66poiy  Xukkol)  dug  in  the 
ground.*  Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  wc  find  that 
in  some  cases  an  altare  was  erected  upon  an  ara,  or 
even  several  high  altars  upon  one  of  infr  rior  eleva- 
tion. 


1.  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  riii.,  6.— Cod.  xii.,  tit,  43  or  43,  s.  10.)— 2. 
(Diff.  89,  tit.  S.— Cic,  pro  Munen.,  c.  10.— Topic,  c  9.— Boi- 
diioB,  CfOmment.  in  Cic,  Top.,  ir.,  c  9.)— 3.  (Jut.,  tI.,  333.) 


1.  (H.  A.,  ix.,  23.)— 2.  (Willoughby't  OraitKology,  lib.  ii- 
art.  5.)— 3.  (n.,  xxlv.,  316.)— 4.  (Geroer,  de  A  'but.— Broofca^ 
Nat.  Hiat.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  4.)— 5.  (in  Plin.,  H.  N  x.,  I.)—©.  0*..- 
58.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  ■  •  -8.  (Viiy.,  t  log.,  t.  OA.)  •  • 
(FMtoa,  «.  r.  Altaria.) 


ARA. 


L.'  ix\%%  ^^  ancients  almost  every  religious 
act  t^i^  kccsyu.psjned  by  sacrifice,  it  was  ol\en 
aettuaij  to  prande  altars  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  they  vere  then  constructed  of  earth, 

iods,  or  stones,  ct^Uected  on  the  spot.  Thus, 
*  £rerU  subitas  congiyi%  cespilis  aras"^  Also,  when 
iEncas  and  Tumus  axe  preparing  to  fight  in  single 
combat,  wishing  to  bin  i  themselves  by  a  solemn 
uath,  thley  erect  aras  gramneas*  Availing  himself 
f  f  litis  practice,  Telamcn  adroitly  warded  off  the 
cfiercs  of  the  jealousy  of  .\Jercules,  whose  rage  he 
had  excited  by  making  the  first  breach  in  the  walls 

f  Dium,  and  thus  appearing  to  surpass  his  com- 
panion in  glory.  Pursued  b/  Hercules,  who  had 
already  drawn  his  sword,  ana  x:eing  his  danger,  he 
sec  about  collecting  the  scattered  stones ;  and  when 
Hercnles,  on  comiDe  up,  asked  wbat  he  was  about, 
be  answered  that  he  was  preparing  an  altar  to 
UpoxA^c  KoAAivixor,  and  thus  saved  his  life.' 

When  the  occasion  was  not  sudden,  and  especially 
if  the  altars  were  required  to  be  of  a  considerable 
size,  they  ^ere  built  with  regular  courses  of  masonry 
or  brickwork,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  se  JCjal  exam- 
ples on  th(  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  See  the 
ifft^iand  fignrr  in  the  woodcut  aimexed. 


The  first  deviation  from  this  absolute  simpHc  ^ 
jf  form  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  base  (/3aot;, 
ipi>irff),  and  of  a  corresponding  projection  at  the 
top,  the  latter  {eaxapig,  Puuov  kaxupa*)  being  in- 
tended to  hold  the  fire  ana  the  objects  offered  in 
sacrifice.  These  two  parts  are  so  cororaor.  as  to  be 
almost  uniform  tvpes  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and 
will  be  found  in  aJl  the  figures  inserted  unclemeath. 

The  altar  on  which  the  gods  swore,  when  they 
leagued  with  Jupiter  against  the  Titans,  became  a 
constellation  consisting  of  four  stars,  two  on  the 
ttreplace  and  two  on  the  base.^ 

It  appears,  also,  that  a  movable  pan  or  brazier 
(Mmfpov)  was  sometimes  used  to  hold  the  fire.* 

Altars  were  either  square  or  round.  The  latter 
Ibrm,  which  was  the  less  common  of  the  two,  is 
•remplified  in  the  following  figures : 


That  on  the  left  hand  is  fiom  a  paintin?  at  Her- 
colaneom.  The  altar  is  represented  as  dedicated 
to  the  genius  of  some  spot  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 
He  appears  in  the  form  cf  a  serpent,^  and  is  par- 
taking of  the  figs  and  fir-cones  which  have  been 
offered  to  him  on  the  altar.    The  right-hand  figure 

hOMCtntix^  988.)— 2.  (Virg.,  Xn.,  tii.,  118.)-S.  (Apol- 
led.,  n.,  Tj^  4. — Vid.  eciam  Hor.,  Carm.  I.,  ziz.,  13.) — 4.  (£a- 
lip.,  Aadr.,  1115.)  — ft.  (Eratotth.,  Cataater.,  39.  — Compare 
unwLj  Aatroa^  it.,  30  ;  Arat.,  4QS ;  and  Cicero'*  tranalation. 
Da  Hat    Dwi ,  ii^  44.)— «    (Ilcron-,  Spirit.,  71.)— 7.  (Virg., 


represents  an  altar,  which  was  fotmd,  with  three 
otners,  at  Antium.^  It  bears  the  inscription  ara 
VENTORVM.  On  it  is  sculptured  the  rostrum  of  a 
ship,  and  beneath  this  is  a  figure  emblematic  of  the 
wind.  He  floats  in  free  space,  blows  a  shell,  ana 
wears  a  chlamys,  which  is  uplifted  by  the  breeze. 
In  the  second  altar  the  iaxapig  is  distinguished  b> 
being  hollow.  Indeed  altars,  such  as  mat  on  the 
left  hand,  were  rather  designed  for  sacrifices  of 
fruits,  or  other  gifts  which  were  oflered  withou 
fire,  and  they  were  therefore  called  uTrvpot. 

When  the  altars  were  prepared  for  sacrifice,  they 
were  conmionly  decorated  with  garlands  or  festoons. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  which  these  were 
composed  were  of  certain  kinds,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  consecrated  to  such  uses,  and  were  called 
•verbeTiai* 

Theocritus'  enumerates  iLe  three  following,  vh«, 
the  oak,  the  ivy,  and  the  asphodel,  as  having  been 
used  on  a  pamcular  occasion  for  this  purpose.* 

The  altar  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  showt. 
the  manner  in  which  the  festoon  of  verbenas  was 
suspended.  Other  ancient  sculptures  prove  that 
fillets  were  also  used,  partly  because  they  were 
themselves  ornamental,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  the  festoons  to  the  altar.  Hence  we 
read  in  Virgil, 

"  Effer  aquam,  et  moVi  cinge  hoc  aUana  vxUa^ 
Verbenasque  adole  pingues^  et  mascula  tura"* 

Altars  erected  to  the  manes  were  decked  with  dark 
blue  fillets  and  branches  of  cypress.*  Many  altars 
which  are  still  preserved  have  fillets,  festoons,  and 
garlands  sculptured  upon  the  marble,  being  designed 
to  imitate  the  recent  and  real  decorations. 

Besides  the  imitation  of  these  ornaments,  the  art 
of  the  sculptor  was  also  exercised  in  representing 
on  the  sides  of  altars  the  implements  of^  sacrifice, 
the  animals  which  were  oflfered,  or  which  were  re- 
H^r^ed  as  sacred  to  the  respective  deities,  and  the 
vMiuus  attributes  and  emblems  of  those  deities. 
Wo  see,  for  example,  on  altars  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
the  eagle  and  the  thunderbolt ;  to  Apollo,  *hi  stag, 
the  raven,  the  laurel,  the  lyre  or  citharaj  to  Bac% 
chus,  the  panther,  the  thyrsus,  the  ivy,  Silcnus, 
bacchanals ;  to  Venus,  the  dove,  the  myrtle ;  to 
Hercules,  the  poplar,  the  club,  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules ;  to  Svlvanus,  the  hog,  the  lamb,  the  cypress. 
Slrabo  says'  that  the  principal  altar  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephosus  was  almost  covered  with  the 
works  of  Praxiteles.  Some  of  the  altars  which 
still  remain  are  wrought  with  admirable  taste  and 
elegance.  We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  elaborate 
style,  the  outline  of  an  Etruscan  altar,  in  contrast 
with  the  unadorned  altar  in  our  first  woodcut. 

Besides  symbolical  and  decorative  sculptures  io 
bas-relief,  ancient  altars  frequently  present  inscrip- 
tions, mentioning  the  gods  to  whom,  and  the  wor- 
shippers by  whom,  they  were  erected  and  dedicated. 
For  example,  an  altar  in  Monifaucon,*  decorated 
with  an  eagle  which  grasps  the  thunderbolt,  ana 
with  a  club,  encircled  with  a  fillet,  at  each  of  the 
four  comers,  bears  the  following  inscription.  Id 
eluded  within  a  wreath  of  leaves  : 

lOVI 

OPT.  MAX 

ET  HERCVLl 

INVICTO 

C.  TVTICANV..' 

CALLIAT. 

EX  VOTO 

We  select  this  example,  becaui  j  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  same  altar  was  often  erected  in  honoui 


1.  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Expl.,  ii.,  pi.  51.)— 2.  (Hot.,  Cknn.  fr, 
11.)— 3.  (xxri.,  3, 4.)— 4.  (Vid.  etiara  Ter^tnt.,  Andr.,  iv..  4,  5.- 
Donatua  in  loc.— "  Coronate  ara,"  Propert.,  iii.,  10.—*'  Nexii 
ornate  torquibus  arae,"  Virg.,  Georc:.,  iv.,  276.)— 5.  (Eclog 
viii.,  64,  65.)— «.  (JEn.,  iii.,  «4  )-7.  (xir..  •.  tS.'^S  (AaT 
Expl.,  ii.,  pi.  9«  > 


AfiA. 


ARACHNE. 


ol  mere  tlian  one  divinity.  Ic  t»  a;,  however,  neces- 
saiy  that  such  divinities  sboUid  hxve  something  in 
common,  so  that  they  might  be  properly  associated; 
and  deities  having  this  relation  to  one  another  were 
called  Dii  eommuneSf  ^eoi  cvfiOufioiy  dfioSufiiott^  or 
noLvoSfjfiioL^  At  Oiympia  there  were  six  altars, 
each  f  acred  to  two  divinities,  so  as  to  make  twelve 
gods  in  all.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  it  was  not  un* 
C'iual  to  :rect  two  or  more  altars  to  the  same 
divinit}%  ::i  the  same  spot  a&d  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. We  have  already  produced  an  example  of 
this  from  Yiigil's  fiilh  eclogae ;  and  the  very  same 
exprer.fion  is  in  part  repeated  by  him  in  the  2Eneid: 
**^7»  quaUtLOT  aras—rfcptuno.*  In  Theocritus,* 
three  bacchantes,  having  collected  verbence,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  erect  twelve  altars,  viz.,  three  to 
Semele  and  nine  to  Dionysus.  But  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  this  kind  occurred  when 
hecatombs  were  sacrificed ;  for  it  was  then  neces- 
sary that  the  number  of  altars  should  correspond 
to  the  multitude  of  the  victims.  A  ceremony  of 
this  description,  recorded  by  Julius  Capitolmus, 
seems  to  have  been  designed  in  imitation  of  the 
oractice  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  says  that,  when 
ihe  head  of  the  tyrant  Maximin  was  brought  to 
Rome,  Balbinus,  to  express  the  general  joy,  built 
in  one  place  100  altars  of  turf  (aras  cespUUias),  on 
which  were  slain  100  hogs  and  100  sheep.  But  a 
more  distinct  exhibition  of  the  scene  is  given  in 
the  Iliad,*  when  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Aulis 
present  a  hecatomb.  A  beautiful  plane-tree  is  seen 
beside  a  clear  fountain;  the  cmeftains  and  the 
priests  are  assembled  under  its  wide  -  spreading 
branches ;  the  spot  is  encircled  with  altars  (o/z^t 
irepl  KpTjvrjv),  and  the  victims  are  slain  along  the 
cltars  (Kara  (icjuovc).'' 

Vitruvius'  directs  that  altars,  though  differing  in 
elevation  according  to  the  rank  of  the  divinities  to 
whom  they  were  erected,  should  always  be  lower 
than  the  statues  (simulacra)  before  which  they  were 
placed.  Of  the  application  of  this  rule  we  have 
an  example  in  a  raeaallion  on  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine  at  Rome.    See  the  annexed  woodcut. 


We  see  here  Apollo  with  seme  of  his  attributes, 
riz.,  the  stag,  the  tripod,  the  cilhara,  and  plectrum. 


The  altar  is  about  half  as  hiffh  as  the  pedestal  (4 
the  statue,  placed  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and 
adorned  with  a  wreath  of  verbense.  The  sutue 
stands  in  an  aXaoCy  or  grove  of  laurel.  One  of  the 
sacrificers,  probably  the  Empror  Trajan,  appears 
to  be  taking  an  oath,  which  ne  expresses  by  hfting 
up  his  right  hand  and  touching  the  altar  with  his 
spear.  This  sculpture  also  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  tripods,  which  were  fre<juently  used  instead 
of  altars,  and  which  are  explained  under  the  arti- 
cle Tripos. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  adven,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  to  the  practice  of  building  altars  in 
the  open  air  wherever  the  occasion  might  require, 
as  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  or  in  a  sacred  grove.  But  those  altars  which 
were  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  which  were, 
consequently,  constructed  with  a  greater  expense 
of  labour  and  of  skill,  belonged  to  temples  ;  and 
they  were  erected  either  before  the  temple,  as  shown 
in  tnc  woodcut  in  the  article  Antjb,  and  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  remains  of  temples  at  PompeJi,' 
or  within  the  cella  of  the  temple,  and  principally 
before  the  statue  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  wat 
dedicated.  The  altars  in  the  area  before  the  teinple 
(fiuijioi  TTpovtioi^)  were  altars  of  burnt- offerings,  at 
which  animal  sacrifices  {victinuEj  a^yia^  lepeia) 
were  presented :  only  incense  was  bunied,  or  cakes 
and  bloodless  sacrifices  {dviiidfiaTay  -dva)  offered  on 
the  altars  within  the  building. 

Altars  were  also  placed  before  the  doors  of  private 
houses.  In  the  Aru'ria  of  Terence,*  a  woman  is 
asked  to  take  the  verbense  from  an  altar  so  situated, 
in  order  to  lay  a  child  upon  them  befpre  the  door  or 
the  house.  A  large  altar  to  Zeus  the  Protector 
stood  in  the  open  court  before  the  door  of  Priam's 
palace  in  Ilium.*  Hither,  according  to  the  poets, 
Priam,  Hecuba,  and  their  daughters  fled  when  the 
citadel  was  taken;  and  hence  they  were  dragged 
with  impious  violence  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  All  altars 
were  places  of  refuse.  The  supplicants  were  con- 
sidered as  placing  Uiemselves  under  the  protectic:: 
of  the  deities  to  whom  the  altars  were  consecr\?'^<i : 
and  violence  to  the  unfortunate,  even  to  sla'.  e'j  ana 
criminals,  in  such  circiunstances,  was  rep^ii-ded  as 
violence  towards  the  deities  themselves. 

As  in  the  instance  already  produced,  in  which  the 
gods  conspired  against  the  Titans,  men  likewise 
were  accustomed  to  make  solemn  treaties  and  cov- 
enants, by  taking  oaths  at  altars.  Thus  Virgil  rep- 
resents the  kings  entering  into  a  league  before  the 
altar  of  Jupiter,  by  immolating  a  sow,  while  they 
hold  the  patcras  for  libation  in  their  hands.*  The 
story  of  HannibaPs  oath  at  the  altar,  when  a  boy, 
is  well  known. 

Another  practice,  often  alluded  to,  was  that  of 
touching  altars  in  the  act  of  prayer.*  Marriages 
also  were  solemnized  at  the  altars ;  and,  indeed,  foi 
the  obvious  reason,  that  religious  acts  were  almost 
universally  accompanied  by  sacrifice  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  them,  all  engagements  which  could  be 
made  more  binding  by  sacred  considerations  were 
often  formed  between  the  parties  before  an  altar. 

♦ARAB'ICA,  called  also  Arabicus  lapis,  and  Arck" 
tea  gemma.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Dioscorides  an.-. 
Galen,  and  was  probably  a  fine  white  marble.^ 

♦ARACH'NE  {updxvv  or  -J7f ),  the  Spider,  or  genuf 
Aranea,  L.  Several  species  are  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
tle,* but  so  briefly  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Dioscorides  describes  two  species  by 
the  names  of  blKo^  and  Xv/cof  .•  The  former  of  these, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Aranea  retiaria,  and  the 
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btm  the  Sranea  dtmestica,  Sprengel  is  &rther  of 
tpinioD  that  no  ancient  author  has  noticed  the  Aransa 
TarasUxda.    But  vid.  Phalangion.* 

•ARACHIIKNA  {apdxi^a),  a  species  of  Pea,  the 
same,  according  to  Stackhouse  and  Sprengel,  with 
die  LfOtitfms  amphicarjnis.  Stackhouse  proposes  to 
read  apaxt^va  in  the  text  of  Theophrastus.* 

•AR'ACtJS  (rf/^dxof),  a  plant,  which  Sprengel,  in 
th?  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  marks  as  the  Latky- 
nts  iubero$us;  but  in  his  second,  he  inclines  to  the 
Pisunarvenss.  Stackhouse  hesitates  about  acknowl- 
e  IgiJi?  it  as  the  Vida  cracca,  or  Tufted  Vetch.' 
•ARA'NEA.  {Vid.  Arachne.) 
ARATEIA  (a/wreta),  two  sacrifies  offered  every 
f  tar  at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Araius,  the  great  general 
cf  the  Achaeans,  who,  after  his  death,  was  honoured 
by  his  countiynien  as  a  hero,  in  consequence  of  the 
command  of  an  oracle.^  The  full  account  of  the  two 
festire  days  is  presenred  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Ara- 
ias.»  The  Slcyonians,  says  he,  offer  to  Aratus  two 
sacrifices  ever^  year,  the  one  on  the  day  on  which 
he  delivered  his  native  town  from  tyranny,  which  is 
the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Daisius,  the  same  which 
the  Athenians  call  Anthesterion ;  and  this  sacrifice 
they  call  auiypta.  The  other  they  celebrate  in  the 
month  in  which  they  believe  that  he  was  bom.  On 
the  first,  the  priest  of  Zeos  offered  the  sacrifices ; 
on  the  second,  the  priest  of  Aratus,  wearing  a  white 
riband  with  purple  spots  in  the  centre,  songs  being 
song  to  the  guitar  by  the  actors  of  the  stage.  The 
pubhc  teacher  (yvfivaaiapxoc)  led  his  boys  and 
yoadis  in  procession,  probably  to  the  heroum  of 
Aratus,  followed  by  the  senators  adorned  with  gar- 
lands, after  whom  came  those  citizens  who  wished 
ic  join  the  procession.  The  Sicyonians  still  ob- 
•erre,  he  ados,  some  parts  of  the  solemnity,  but  the 
principal  honours  have  been  abolished  by  time  and 
other  circumstances.* 
ARATTIUM  i&poTpov),  a  plouffh. 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  had,  from  the  earliest 
times,  diversities  in  the  fashion  of  their  ploughs. 
Hesiod^  advises  the  farmer  to  have  always  two 
ploughs,  so  that  if  one  broke,  the  other  mio^ht  be 
ready  fi9r  use ;  and  they  were  to  be  of  two  iinds, 
the  one  called  avToyvov,  because  in  it  the  plough- 
tail  {yvtf^^  buris,  bura)  was  of  the  same  piece  of 
timber  with  the  share-beam  {iXvfta,  dens,  dentale) 
and  the  pole  (pvfio^,  iarototv^y  temo) ;  and  the  other 
caDed  idjktw,  i.  e.,  compacted,  because  in  it  the 
three  above-mentioned  pans,  which  were,  moreover, 
to  be  of  three  difierent  kinds  of  timber,  were  ad- 
insted  to  one  another,  and  fastened  together  by 
means  of  nails  {ydfi^imv^). 

The  method  of  forming  a  plough  of  the  former 
kind  was  by  taking  a  young  tree  with  two  branches 
proceeding  from  its  trunk  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  while  in  pluughing  the  trunk  was  made  to  serve 
fcr  the  pole,  one  of  the  two  branches  stood  upward 
and  became  the  tail,  and  the  other  penetrated  the 
ironnd,  and,  being  covered  sometimes  with  bronze 
or  iron,  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  a  share.  This  form 
is  exhibited  in  the  uppermost  figure  of  the  annexed 
v^iodcut,  taken  from  a  medal.  The  next  fi^re 
shows  the  plough  still  used  in  Mysia,  as  described 
ViA  deb'neated  by  a  late  traveller  in  that  country. 
Mr.  C,  Fellows.  It  is  a  little  more  complicated 
than  the  first  plough,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two 
peces  of  timber  mstead  of  one,  a  handle  {kx^rXtf, 
tivk)  being  inserted  into  the  larger  piece  at  one  side 
^  it.  Mr.  Fellows^  observes  that  each  portion  of 
this  mstriinient  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  Greek 
■aine,  and  adds,  that  it  seems  suited  only  to  the 
K^;  soil  prevailing  where  he  observed  it;  that  it  is 
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held  by  one  hand  only;  that  the  fonn  of  the  shaie 
{vwit)  varies ;  and  that  the  plough  is  frequently 
used  without  any  share.  "  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
yoked  from  the  pole,  and  guided  by  a  long  reed  or 
thin  stick  (xarptvoc),  which  has  a  spud  or  scraper 
at  the  end  for  cleaning  the  share.'*  See  the  loweii 
figure  in  the  woodcut. 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  plough  which  he  saw  in  tba* 
country,  a  description  approaching  still  nearer  ti- 
the injKTbv  upoTpov  of  Homer  and  Heaiod.  "  It  is 
composed,"  says  he,  "of  two  curved  pieces  of  wood, 
one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece  form.s 
the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  to  the  other 
piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  divides  it  into  a 
share,  which  is  cased  with  iron,  and  a  handle.  The 
share  is,  besides,  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  short 
crossbar  of  wood.  Two  oxen,  witn  no  other  har- 
ness than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the  pole,  and  driven 
by  the  ploughman,  who  holds  the  handle  in  his  left 
hand,  and  the  goad  in  his  right.'**  A  beautiful  view 
of  the  plain  of  Elis,  representing  this  plough  in  use^ 
is  given  bv  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in  his  Oiywpia} 

The  yolce  and  pole  used  anciently  in  ploughing 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  for  (fraught  in 
general.  Consequently,  they  do  not  here  require 
any  farther  description .    (  Vid.  Jugum.) 

To  the  bottom  of  the  pole^  in  the  compacted 
plough,  was  attached  the  piovgklail,  which,  accoixi- 
mg  to  Hesiod,  might  be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree 
(especially  the  npivo^,  i.  e.,  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak), 
the  natural  curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  use. 
But  in  the  time  and  country  of  Virgil,  pains  were 
taken  to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  mos* 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

"  Caniinuo  in  silvis  magna  vifiexa  damatur 
In  burim,  ct  curciformam  accipit  ulmus  arairi.*^* 

The  upper  end  of  the  buris  being  held  by  the 
ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  share-beam^  which  was 
either  sheathed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into  the 
ground,  according  to  circumstances. 

To  these  three  continuous  and  mosf  essential 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  description 
of  the  plough  by  Virgil: 

1.  The  earih^oards  or  mould-boards^  rising  on  each 
side,  bending  outwardly  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which  had  been  pre- 
viously loosened  and  raised  by  the  share,  and  ad- 
justed to  the  share-beam,  which  was  made  double 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them:  "Binas  a«r«, 
duplici  aptantur  denUdia  aorso."  According  to 
Palladius,*  it  was  desirable  to  have  ploughs  both 
with  earth-boards  (aurila)  and  without  them  (sim- 
pliciaX 

2.  The  handle^  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Felkws'n 
woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  following  representa- 
tion of  an  ancient  Italian  plough.    Virgil  considen 
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(his  part  as  used  to  turn  the  plough  at  the  end  of 
the  iurrow:  ^'^Stivaque^  qua  currus  a  tergo  torqv^at 
imox."  Servius,  however,  in  his  note  on  this  line, 
explains  sHva  to  mean  "  the  handle  by  which  the 
plough  is  directed."  It  is  probable  that,  as  ihe 
deTUaUOf  u  e^  the  two  share-beams,  which  Virgil 
supposes,  were  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A, 
which  he  describes  by  dupUci  dorso,  the  buris  was 
fastened  to  the  left  share-beam,  and  the  siiva  to  the 
right;  so  that,,  instead  of  the  simple  plough  of  the 
Greeks,  that  described  by  the  Mantuan  poet,  and 
used,  no  doubt,  in  his  country  (see  the  following 
woodcut),  was  more  like  the  modem  Lancashire 
plough,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
hands.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stiva  {ix^T2,ri^) 
was  used  alone  and  instead  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
Mysian  plough  above  represented.  To  a  plough 
so  constructed,  the  language  of  Columella  was  es- 
pecially applicable:  "AraUn-  stiva  pane  radus  iimUi- 
iur  ;"•  ana  the  expressions  of  Ovid,  "  Stivaque  i»- 
fiixm  artUor"^  and  *^  Inde  premens  siivam  designat 
vuBnia  sulco."*  In  place  of  "  sliva,"  Ovid  also  uses 
the  less  appropriate  term  "capuius:"*  *^Ipse  manu 
capulwri  prcnsi  moderaius  arairiP  When  the  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris 
alone,  a  piece  of  wood  (manicida*)  was  fixed  across 
the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  the  share  to  a 
^mflicient  dep^  into  the  soil.  Virgil  alludes  to  this 
in  the  phrase  "  Depresso  aralro."'' 

The  crossbar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows's 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse's 
description,  and  which  passes  from  the  pole  to  the 
.share  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  strength, 
was  called  ar^dBrj^  in  Latin  fulcrum. 

The  coulter  (culler*^  was  used  by  the  Romans  as 
it  is  with  us.  It  was  mserted  into  the  pole  so  as  to 
depend  vertically  before  the  share,  cutting  through 
the  roots  which  came  in  its  way,  and  thus  preparing 
for  the  more  complete  loosening  and  overturning  of 
the  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny,  two  small  wheels  {rota^ 
Tt^ula)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rhsetia;  and 
Servius*  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the  country 
Df  Virgil.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
5f  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a  piece  of  en- 
I^P'aved  jasper,  of  Roman  workmanship.  It  also 
shows  cistinctly  the  coulter,  the  share-beam,  the 
plough-tail,  and  the  handle  or  stiva. ^^  The  plough 
corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that 
now  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  of  which  Mar- 
tyn  has  given  an  engraving  in  his  edition  of  VirgiVs 
Ocorgics. 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  ploughed  their 
!and  three  times  for  each  crop.  The  first  plough- 
ing was  called  proscindere^  or  novare  (ycovadai,  veu- 
^eodai) ;  the  second,  offringere^  or  iterare ;  and  the 
third,  lirarej  or  tertiare}^    The  field  which  under- 
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Re  Riut.,  i.,  29.— Colam.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  4.) 
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went  the  "  proscissio"  was  called  vervacUm  or  «» 
vale  {ve6g)y  and  in  this  process  the  coulter  was  em- 
ployed,  because  the  fresh  surface  wdj:  entangled 
with  numberless  roots,  which  require;*  .'  •  c  divided 
before  the  soil  could  be  turned  up  :*  .jc  share.* 
The  term  *'  offringere,"  from  ob  and  ^r'^n^cr^,  was 
appUed  to  the  second  ploughing,  because  the  lon§ 
parallel  clods  already  turned  up  were  broken  and 
cut  across,  by  drawing  the  plough  through  them  ai 
right  angles  to  its  former  direction.'  The  fiilii 
which  underwent  this  process  was  called  agcr  itcritr 
tus — dtTToXof .*  After  the  second  ploughing,  the  sow- 
er cast  his  seed.  Also  the  clods  were  often,  though 
not  always,  broken  still  farther  by  a  wooden  mallet, 
or  by  harrowing  (pccaiio).  The  Roman  ploughman 
then,  for  the  first  time,  attached  the  earth-boards  to 
his  share  {tdbvla  adnexa*).  The  efiect  of  this  ad- 
justment was  to  divide  the  level  surface  of  the 
"ager  iieratu^'  into  ridges.  These  were  called 
porca,  and  also  Ura,  whence  came  the  verb  lirare^ 
to  make  ridges,  and  also  delirare.  to  decline  from  the 
straight  line.*  The  earth-boards,  by  throwing  the 
earth  to  each  side  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
both  covered  the  newly-scattered  seed,  and  formed 
between  the  ridges  furrows  iaiXoKec^  sulci)  for  car- 
rying off  the  water.  In  this  state  the  field  was  call- 
ed seges  and  rpinoXo^.  The  use  of  this  last  term 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod  proves  that  the  triple  plough 
ing  was  practised  as  early  as  their  age. 

when  the  ancients  ploughed  three  times  only,  i' 
was  done  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ol  the 
same  year.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  heaviei 
crop,  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ploughed 
four  times,  the  proscissio  being  performed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  so  thut  tetwccL 
one  crop  and  another  two  whole  years  inter/encL* 
A  field  so  managed  was  called  TerpunoXog.^ 

When  the  ploughman  had  finished  his  da}  V  ii- 
bour,  he  turned  the  instrument  upside  down,  and  ii\e 
oxen  went  home  dragging  its  tail  and  handle  orei 
the  surface  of  the  ground— a  scene  exhibited  to  us  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  Viderefessos  vomerem  inversum  loves 
CoUo  traheiUes  languidol"* 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  commonly  employed 
oxen  in  ploughing;  but  they  also  used  asses  fox 
light  soils.*  The  act  of  yoking  together  an  ox  and 
an  ass,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Moses,"  is  made  the  ground  of  a  ludicrous  com- 
parison by  Plautus."  Ulysses,  when  he  feigned 
madness  in  order  to  avoid  going  on  the  Trojan  ex- 
pedition, ploughed  with  an  ox  and  a  horse  togeth- 
er." 

A  line  has  been  already  quoted  from  Ovid's  Fasti^ 
which  mentions  the  use  of  the  plough  by  Romulus 
for  marking  the  site  of  Rome.  On  this  occasion  a 
white  bull  and  a  white  cow  were  yoked  together: 
"  Alba  jvgum  niveo  cum  bove  vacca  iulit."^*  Besides 
this  ceremony  at  the  foundation  of  cities  or  colo- 
nies, the  plough  was  drawn  over  the  walls  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.** 

AR'BITER.    (Ftrf.  Judex.) 

ARBITRA'RIA  ACTIO.    (Vid,  Actio,  p.  17.) 

•ARB1JTUM  {fUfiaiKvXov  or  jco^opov),  the  frail 
of  the  Wild  Strawberry-tree,  or  Arbutus.  It  ha* 
very  much  the  appearance  of  our  strawberry,  ez 
cept  that  it  is  larger,  and  has  not  the  seeds  on  tht 
outside  of  the  pulp,  like  that  fruit.  The  arbnte-lrec 
grows  plentifully  in  Italy,  and  the  poets  have  sup- 
posed tliat  the  early  race  of  men  lived  on  acorns 
and  the  fruit  of  this  tree  before  the  discovery  and 

~l7(Piin7n."N.,  xviii.,  49.)— 2.  (Plin  ,  1.  c— Viry.,  Geo^r.,  i 
97,  98.— Festus,  a.  v.  Offhngi.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  30.) — 4 
(Plia.,  1,  c.)— 5.  (Col.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  De  Caus.  Pl. 
iii.,  5.— Virg.,  Gcorg.,  i.,  47-49.)— 7.  (Theocr.,  xxt.,  S6.) — Sl 
(Hot,,  Epotl.,  ii.,  63.)— 9.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  H.,  6.— Plin.,  H. 
N.,  viii.,  68.— Col.,  rii.,  1.)— 10.  (Deut.,  xxii.,  10.)— 11.  (AuU 
ii.,  2,  51-58.)— 12.  (Ilvgin.,  Fab.,  95.)  — 13.  (Compare  Vitw., 
Xn.,  v.,  755.— Cic,  Phil.,  u.,  40.)— 14.  (Hor.,  Od.,  i.,  16,  «0«>^ 
Propert.,  iii.,  7,  41.) 


ARC£RA. 

%,iiiiivaiicr.  o/  coin.  The  berries  of  the  aibute, 
bowever,  are  hardly  eatable:  when  taken  in  too 
creat  quanuties,  they  are  said  to  be  narcotic ;  and 
Fliny  informs  us  that  the  term  wnedo  was  familiarly 
applied  to  the  fniit  of  this  tree,  because  it  was  un- 
title to  eat  more  than  one  [unns^  "one/*  and  edo^ 
"to  eai"*}  The  same  writer"  describes  the  fruit 
as  indigestible  and  unwholesome,  and  yet,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  an  agreeable  wine  is  said  to  be 
prepared  from  it.  The  term  ttntdo  was  also  given 
V)  ths  tree  itself,  and  this  is  retained  in  the  Lin- 
laean  nomenclature,  ArbiU'us  unedo.  The  peculiar 
properties  ascribed  to  the  fruit  of  the  arbute-lree 
ixist  in  several  other  plants  of  the  same  order. 
Their  general  qualities  are  said  to  be  astringent 
lad  diuretic.  The  Ledum  paluslre  renders  beer 
%cayy  when  used  in  the  manufacture  of  that  bev- 
'i^^e ;  Rkododcndfon  ponticum  and  maximum^  KaU 
riM  latifUia^  and  some  others,  are  well  known  to 
.-^  venomous.  The  honey  which  poisoned  some 
<  the  soldiers  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
\icn^h  Pontus,  was  gathered  bv  bees  from  the 
'lowers  of  ihe  Azalea  pontiea.  The  shoots  of  An^ 
meomeda  evaUfolia  poison  goats  in  Nipal.'  (^Vid, 
AcBtrrcs.^ 

•ARB'UTUS  (jr6^poc),  the  Arbute  or  Wild 
^ravbeiry-tree,  ArlnUus  unedo,  L.  Its  fruit  is  call> 
ed  in  Lctin  arinUumt  in  Greek  KOfiapov  atid  fufiaiKv- 
Aov,  £nd  in  English  the  wild  strawberry,  from  the 
resemblance  it  bears  to  that  well-known  berry. 
(Ftrf.  AR3CTCM.)  Viigil,  in  speaking  of  the  Arbute- 
tiee,  usedt>e  epithet  horrida,^  about  the  meaning  of 
which  cocimcatators  are  not  agreed.*  The  oest 
opinion,  boweyer,  is  that  which  refers  the  term  in 
question  to  the  I'^igs^^^s  cf  the  bark,  which  is  the 
sense  in  which  Scrvius  also  seems  to  take  it.*  Fee, 
liowever,  is  for  making  the  epithet  apply  !o  the  rough, 
astringent  ta.ste  of  the  arbute.  In  fact,  vhe  leaves, 
bark,  and  fmit  afford  a  very  strong  a£tilngent,  and 
ire  used  for  this  purpose  in  medicine. — Tutrc  does 
ao(  seem  to  be  any  notice  of  the  Fragaria  vescUf  or 
Wood  Strawberry,  in  the  Grwir  classics.  It  w  dc»- 
fuibed  by  Pliny,  and  had  been  previously  aiui- 
Joaed  by  Ovid.^ 

A  RCA  {KiBuTog),  a  chest  or  coffer,  is  used  ic 
several  significations,  of  which  the  principal  are, 

L  A  chest,  in  which  the  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  place  their  monev;  and  the  phrase  ex  area 
salTTre  had  the  meaning  of  paying  in  ready  money. 
When  Cicero  presses  Atticus  to  send  him  some 
statues  from  Greece,  he  savs,  "  Ne  dulntaris  miUere 
et  area  nostra  confiditoJ**  I'hese  chests  were  either 
made  of  or  bounJl  with  iron  or  other  metals.*  The 
term  arcae  was  usually  applied  to  the  chests  in 
vfaich  the  rich  kept  their  money,  and  was  opposed 
Co  the  smaller  toe/z,**  saoculiis^^^  and  crumena. 

IL  The  Arca  was  frequently  used  in  later  times 
as  equivalent  to  the  Jucus^  mat  is,  the  imperial 
treasurv." 

IlL  l*he  Arca  also  signified  the  coffin  in  which 
persons  were  buried,**  or  the  bier  on  which  the 
corpse  was  placed  previously  to  burial.** 

iV.  The  Arca  was  also  a  strong  cell  made  of 
nak,  in  which  criminals  and  slaves  were  confined.** 
•ARKEUTHOS.  {Vid,  Junipercs.) 
AR'CERA  was  a  covered  carriage  or  litter, 
ipread  with  cloths,  which  was  used  in  ancient  times 
fe  Rome  to  carry  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  said  to 
lave  obtained  the  name  of  arcera  on  account  of  its 
icsemblance  to  an  area.** 


1,  (Fliii.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  34.)— a.  (xxiii.,  8.)— 3.  (Lindley's  Bot- 
opr,  PL  180.)— 4.  (G«org.,  ii.,  69 )— 5.  (F6e,  FloTe  de  Virile,  p. 
s^  aeq.)^4S.  (in  Virf.,  1.  c— Martjn  in  Viry.,  Geoig.,  ii.,  69.) 
—7.  (AjdaiBB,  Append., «.  r.  jcd/tapor.)— 8.  (Cic.  ad  At.,  i.,  9.— 
Compare  Colam.,  iii.,  3.  **  En  res  arcam  patrisfamilias  exhan- 
nt.*>-».  (Ja»-.  "m  2fl;  xIt.,  259.)— 10.  (Jut.,  i.,  89.)— 11. 
Cfcv.  n.,  96.)— 13.  (Symm.,  x.,  33.— Compare  Dig.  50,  tit.  4,  a. 
L>— 13.  c'Anr.  Vict..  d«  Vir.  HI.,  c.  43.— Lncan,  riii.,  730.)- 14. 
fDig.  %  tit.  7,  a.  7.)— 15.  (Cic,  pro  Milon.,  c.  32.— Featus,  s.  v. 
Eeba  h-W.  (Vam»,  de  Ling.  Lat.,  it.,  81.— Gell..  zz..  I.) 
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ARCHIAT£R. 

ARCHAIRES'IAI  {apxatpeaiai)  were  ihe  zjuaa> 
blies  of  the  people  which  were  held  for  the  tUectioD 
of  those  magistrates  at  Athens  who  were  not  chosen 
by  lot.  The  principal  public  officers  were  chosen 
by  lot  {KXrfpijToi)t  and  the  lots  were  drawn  annually 
in  the  temple  of  Theseus  by  the  thesmotheta^.  Of 
those  magistrates  chosen  by  the  general  a^-ieobly 
of  the  people  (xetporovrfToi),  the  most  iniporttnt 
were  the  strategi,  taxiarchi,  hipparchi ,  and  phyltr- 
chi.  The  public  treasurers  (^rofxlai),  and  all  tbi 
officers  connected  with  the  collection  c  f  the  tribute^ 
all  ambassadors,  commissioners  of  works,  &c., 
were  appointed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  people  always  met  in  the  Pnyx  for  the  elec- 
tion of  these  magistrates,  even  in  later  times,  when 
it  became  usual  to  meet  for  other  purposes  in  the 
Temple  of  Dionysus.*  It  is  not  certain  at  wh.-ii 
time  of  the  year  they  met  for  this  purpose,  nor  who 
presided  over  the  assembly,  but  most  probably  the 
archons.  The  candidates  for  these  offices,  especi- 
ally for  that  of  strategus,  had  recourse  lo  bribery  c^nd 
corruption  to  a  great  extent,  although  the  laws 
awarded  capital  punishment  to  that  ofience,  which 
was  called  by  the  Athenians  dexaafioc.  The  can- 
vassing of  the  electors  and  the  solicitation  of 
thei^  votes  was  called  upxatpeaiu^eiv.  The  magis- 
trates who  presided  over  the  assenably  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  candidates  (7rpo6«XAwflat*),  and 
the  people  declared  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
each  by  a  show  of  hands.  They  nevtr  appear  to 
have  voted  by  ballot  on  these  occasions. 

Those  who  were  elected  could  decline  the  office, 
alleging  upon  oath  some  sufficient  reason  why  they 
were  unable  to  discharge  its  duties,  such  as  labour- 
ing under  a  disease,  &c. :  the  expression  for  thi^ 
was  e^ofivvaSai  rrjv  apxvv^  or  t^i/  ;(;e£poroj'mv.*  h, 
however,  an  individual  accepted  the  office  to  which 
he  was  chosen,  he  could  not  enter  unon  the  dis 
chai^  of  his  duties  till  he  had  passed  his  exami- 
nation {AcKiftaaia)  before  the  thesmothetae.  If  \a 
failed  in  passing  his  examination  (dnoSoKt/taaO^vaiy 
he  incurred  a  modified  species  of  arifila.^  All  pnl> 
lie  officers,  however,  were  subject  to  the  kmx^ipo^ 
Tovia,  or  confirmation  of  their  appointment  by  each 
sacc«ise\ve  prylany  at  the  commencement  of  its 
peiiou  of  office,  when  any  magistrate  might  be 
deprived  or  his  office  {unoxeiporovetaOai).  In  the 
Altic  oi'au  rs,  we  not  unfrequenlly  read  of  individu- 
als being  thJS  deprived  of  their  offices.*  (FiV/. 
Archon,  p.  33.) 

•ARKEION:    C»^-Arktion.) 

ARCHEION  (jpxsi^v)  properly  means  any  pub- 
lic place  belonging  to  the  magistrates,  but  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  archive  office,  where  the 
decrees  of  the  people  and  other  state  documents 
were  preserved.  This  office  is  sometimes  called 
merely  to  druioaiov*  At  Athens  the  archives  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  iiiri- 
Tp<f)ov)t  and  the  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  to  the 
president  (^TrwroT^f)  of  the  senate  of  the  Five 
Hundred.' 

ARCHIATER  (apxlarpocy  compounded  of  apxoi 
or  apxovy  a  chief,  and  larpo^,  a  physician),  a  medi- 
cal title  under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  exact 
signiJication  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  ;  for  while  6<»nie  persons  interpret  it 
"the  chief  of  the  physicians*^  {quasi  apx^^v  t&v 
larpCw),  others  explain  it  to  mean  "  the  physician 
to  the  prince"  (71*0*1  rod  apxovTo^  larpoc).  Upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the 
former  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  fof 
these  reasons:  1.  From  its  eiymology  it  cannot 


1.  (Pollux,  Till.,  134.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  277.)— 8. 
(Demostb.,  vepi  Tlqfiairp.,  p.  379.)— 4.  (Demosth.  in  Aristog.,  i 
p.  779.)— 5.  (Vid.  Demosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  p.  1187  ;  c  Thoocriik 
p.  1330.- Dir  arch,  in  Philocl.,  c  4.— Comnare  Scnamann,  d« 
Comitiia  Ath.,  p.  320  830.)— «.  (Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  p  275.)-7 
(Demosth.,  ircoi  Ilapairp.,  p.  881  .  in  Analog.,  i.,  p.  799.-  Paaa 
i..».M.,  ^ 
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possibly  have  any  oiher  sense,  and  of  all  the  words 
similany  formed  (dp;j^trc/crcav,  dp;f/rp<K?.ivof,  dpxi- 
nriaKonoCi  6cc.)  there  is  not  one  that  has  any  refer- 
ence to  "  ^  prince."  2.  We  find  the  title  applied 
to  physicians  who  lived  at  Edessa,  Alezandrea,  &c., 
where  no  king  was  at  that  time  reigning.  3.  Ga- 
len^ speaks  of  Andromachus  being  appointed  "to 
rule  over"  the  physicians  {upxeiv\  t.  c,  in  fact,  to  be 
"archiater."  4.  Augustine*  applies  the  word  to 
^sculapios,  and  St.  Jerome  (metaphorically,  of 
course)  lo  our  Saviour,*  in  both  which  cases  it  evi- 
dently means  "  the  chief  physician."  5.  It  is  af>- 
parently  synonymous  "with  m-otomedicus,  supra  medi- 
cos, doniinus  medicorum^  ana  svperposiius  medicorum, 
all  which  expressions  occur  in  inscriptions,  &c.  6. 
We  find  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were 
physicians  to  the  emperor  mentioned  without  the 
addition  of  the  title  archiater.  7.  The  archiatri 
were  divided  into  A.  sandi  palatiL  who  attended 
on  the  emperor,  and  A.  populares,  who  attended  ou 
the  people ;  so  that  it  is  certain  that  all  those  who 
bore  this  title  were  not  "  physicians  to  the  pnm  e." 
The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  contran^  opin- 
ion seems  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  those 
who  are  kno\i'n  to  have  held  the  oflftce  of  A.,  the 
greater  part  certainly  were  physicians  to  the  em- 
peror as  well ;  but  this  is  only  what  might,  ^  priori , 
oe  expected,  viz.,  that  those  who  had  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  their  profession  would  be  chosen  to 
attend  upon  the  prince  (just  as  in  England  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  ex-officio 
physician  to  the  sovereign). 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  this  title 
is  Andromachus,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca.*  (  Vid.  Theriaca.)  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  nad  at  the  same  time  any  sort 
of  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  profession.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  title  is  as  obscure  as  its 
meaning,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  laws 
ref  pecting  the  medical  profession  that  we  leani  the 
rank  and  duties  attached  to  it.  In  after  times  (as 
was  stated  above)  the  order  appears  to  have  been 
divided,  and  we  mid  two  distinct  classes  of  archia- 
tri, viz.,  iiiose  of  the  palace  and  those  of  the  people.* 
The  A.  sancti  palatii  were  persons  of  hign  rank, 
who  not  only  exercised  their  profession,  but  were 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  that  might  oc- 
cur among  the  physicians  of  the  place.  They  had 
certain  privileges  granted  to  them,  e.  g.,  they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren also ;  were  not  obliged  to  lodge  soldiers  or 
others  in  the  provinces ;  could  not  be  put  in  prison, 
&c. ;  for,  though  these  privileges  seem  at  first  to 
have  been  common  to  all  physicians/  yet  after- 
ward they  were  confined  to  the  A.  of  the  palace 
and  to  those  of  Rome.  When  they  obtained  their 
dismissal  from  attendance  on  the  emperor,  either 
from  old  age  or  any  other  cause,  they  retained  the 
title  ez-arcUaki  or  ex-arckiairis.'^  The  A.  populares 
were  established  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  each 
city  was  to  be  provided  with  five,  seven,  or  ten,  ac- 
cording to  its  size."  Rome  had  fourteen,  besides 
one  for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gymnasia.* 
They  were  paid  by  the  government,  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  attend  their  poor  patients  gra- 
tis, but  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  from  the  rich.** 
The  A.  populares  were  not  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces,  but  were  elected  by  the 
p30ple  themselves.**  The  office  appears  to  have 
been  more  lucrative  than  that  of  A.  s.  pal.,  though 
less  honourable.  In  later  times,  we  find  in  Cassio- 
dorus**  the  title  "  comes  arcAiairorvm"  "  count  of  the 


1.  (D9  Tier,  ad  Pis.,  c.  1.)— 2.  (De  Civit.  Dei,iii.,  17.)— 3. 
(xiii.,  Ham.  In  S.  Luc.) — 4.  (Galen,  1.  c— Erotian.,  Lex  Voc. 
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archiatri,"  together  with  an  account  of  his  duties 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  arbiter  and 
judge  of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  and  ranked 
among  the  officers  of  the  Empire  as  a  vicarius  or  dtuc* 

ARCHIMI'MUS.    (  Vid.  Mmvs.) 

ARCHITECTU'RA.  {Vid,  Amphitheatrum, 
AaujB  Ductus,  Arcus,  Basiuca,  Bath,  Horss, 

ARC&ITHEO'ROS.  {Vid.  Theoria.) 
ARC  HON  (ttp;twv).  The  government  of  Athcti* 
appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of  changes^ 
which  history  records  as  the  lot  of  many  otner 
states.*  It  began  with  monarchy;  and,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  dynasty  and  aristocracy,  end^  in 
democracy.  (By  dynasty  is  here  meant  that  the 
supreme  power,  though  not  monarchical,  was  con- 
fined to  one  family.)  Of  the  kings  of  Athens,  con  - 
sidered  as  the  capital  of  Attica,  Theseus  may  bo 
'jaid  to  have  been  tne  first;  for  to  him,  whether  as  a 
real  individual  or  a  representative  of  a  certain 
period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the  different  and 
independent  states  of  Attica  under  one  head.*  The 
last  was  Codrus,  in  acknowledgment  of  whose 
patriotism  in  meeting  death  for  his  country,  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  determined  that  no  one 
should  succeed  him  with  the  title  of  paaiXev^,  or 
king.  It  seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  it 
was  the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolishing 
the  kingly  power  for  another,  the  possessors  of 
which  they  called  apxovrtCj  or  rulers.  These  for 
some  time  continued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Codrus,  appointed  for  life :  still  an  impor- 
tant point  was  gained  by  the  nobles,  the  cffice 
beuig  made  vnevOwo^y  or  accountable,*  which,  of 
course,  implies  that  the  nobility  had  some  control 
over  it ;  and  perhaps,  like  the  barons  of  tlie  feudal 
ages,  they  exercised  the  power  of  deposition. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
archons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  continii. 
ance  of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  to 
the  Medontidw,  or  house  of  Codrus,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish what  the  Greeks  called  a  dynasty,  till  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Eryxias,  the  last  archon  of  that  family 
elected  as  such.  At  the  end  of  his  ten  years  (B.C. 
684),  a  much  greater  change  took  place:  the  ar- 
chonship  was  made  annual,  and  its  various  duties 
divided  among  a  college  of  nine,  chosen  by  suffrage 
ixeipoTovia)  from  the  EupatridaB,  or  Patricians,  aitd 
no  longer  elected  from  the  Medontidae  exclusively. 
This  arrangement  continued  till  the  timocracy  es- 
tablished by  Solon,  who  made  the  qualification  for 
office  depend  not  on  birth,  but  property,  still  retain- 
ing the  election  by  suffrage,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, so  far  impairing  the  authority  of  the  archons 
and  other  magistrates  as  to  legalize  an  appeal  frora 
them  to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  himself." 
The  election  by  lot  is  believed  to  have  been  introdu- 
ced by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  508)  ;•  for  we  find  this  prac- 
tice existing  shortly  after  his  time ;  and  Aristotle  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  made  no  alteration  in  the 
aSpeoiCt  or  mode  of  election,  but  only  in  the  qualifica- 
tion for  office.  If,  however,  there  be  no  interpolation 
in  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,' we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  election  by  lot  was  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Solon ;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  other  ev- 
idence strongly  incline  us  to  some  such  supposition, 
or,  rather,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  The  last 
change  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Arisiei- 
des,*  who,  after  the  battle  of  Platasa  (B.C.  470), 
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abolfehfd  Uw  property  <iaaUfication,  throwing  opcsn 
the  arehoo&hip  and  other  xDagistracies  to  all  the  citi- 
xeos,  that  is,  to  the  Thetes  as  well  as  the  other 
classes,  the  ibnner  of  whom  were  not  allowed  by 
Solon's  laws  to  hold  any  magistracy  at  all;  in  con- 
formity with  which,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  Arjsieides,  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  (<x  irevTOKociofudifi' 

Stilly  after  the  removal  of  the  old  restrictions, 
acme  security  was  left  to  ensure  respectability;  for, 
prenonsly  to  an  archon  entering  on  office,  he  un- 
derwent Hn  examination,  called  the  avuKpi<nCf*fis  to 
his  being  a  legitimatB  and  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
son,  and  qualified  in  point  of  property :  cl  ix^i  to 
Ttfoifuii  was  the  question  put.  Now  there  are' 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  ex- 
aminacioii  continued  even  after  the  time  of  Aris- 
leides;  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right  in 
qoestioa  was  not  eiven  to  the  Thetes  promiscuous- 
ry,  but  only  to  su<^  as  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  property.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  it  is  admitted 
that  this  latter  limitation  soon  became  obsolete;  for 
ve  read  in  Lysias*  that  a  needy  old  man,  so  poor 
as  to  receive  a  state  allowance,  was  not  disqualified 
from  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  but  only  by 
bodily  intonitj^;  freedom  from  all  such  defects  be- 
ing reqoired  ior  the  office,  as  it  was  in  some  re- 
spects of  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  even  after  pass- 
ing a  satisfactory  avuKpiaic,  each  of  the  archons,  in 
common  with  other  magistrates,  was  liable  to  be 
deposed,  on  complaint  oi  mis:onduct  made  before 
the  people,  at  the  first  regular  assembly  in  each 
prytany.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  kirixeipoTovia, 
as  it  was  called,  took  place ;  and  we  read*  that,  in 
one  ease,  the  whole  college  of  archons  was  deprived 
of  office  (airexttpoTovidfi)  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
CAS  of  their  body:  they  were,  however,  reinstated, 
en  promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  future.    (Vid. 

AaCKAlBXSfAI.) 

Witli  respect  to  the  later  ages  of  Athenian  histo- 
xy,  we  learn  ftom  Strabo*  that  even  in  his  day 
ittexpi  v0v)  the  Romans  allowed  the  fteedom  of 
Athens ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Athenians 
wofdd  landly  ding  to  a  name  and  office  associated 
wirh  soma  of  their  most  cherished  remembrances. 
That  the  archonship,  however,  though  still  in  ex- 
istence, was  merely  honoraiy,  we  might  expect 
from  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at  Rome ;  and, 
indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was  sometimes  filled  by 
strangers,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch.  Such,  more- 
over, was  the  democratical  tendencv  of  the  assem- 
bly and  courts  of  justice  establisned  by  Solon,' 
that,  even  in  earlier  times,  the  archons  had  lost  the 
great  political  power  which  they  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed,* and  that,  too,  after  the  division  of  their 
functions  among  nine.  They  became,  in  fact,  not, 
as  of  old,  directors  of  the  government,  but  merely 
mnnicipal  magistrates,  exercising  functions  and 
bearing  titles  which  we  will  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  beoi  already  stated  that  the  duties  of  the 
Mngle  archon  were  shared  by  a  college  of  nine. 
The  first,  or  president  of  this  body,  was  called  up- 
luv  by  way  of  pre-eminence ;  or  upxiav  iiruwfu>c* 
from  the  year  being  distinguished  by  and  registered 
n  his  name.  The  second  was  styled  upx(jv  fiaa- 
f  ?^vc.  or  the  king  archon ;  the  third,  KoXifiapxoc,  or 
ccnunander-jn-chief ;  the  remaining  six,  ^eaficderat^ 
or  legfslators.  As  r^^^ards  the  duties  of  the  archons, 
it  is  aometfaiies  difllcult  to  distinguish  what  belong- 
ed to  them  individually  and  what  collectively.*  It 
,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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judicial  functions  of  the  ancimt  kings  dc^dl^ea 
upon  the  upxtMf  iiruwftoc,  who  was  also  constituted 
a  sort  of  state  protector  of  those  x  ho  were  tmable 
to  defend  themselves.^  Thus  he  was  to  superintend 
orphans,  heiresses,  families  losing  their  representa- 
tives {oIkoi  ol  ^eprifiovfievoi\  widows  left  pregnt^nt, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  not  wronged  in  any  way 
Should  any  one  do  so,  he  was  empowered  to  infl'ci 
a  fine  of  a  certain  amount,  or  to  bring  the  parties  to 
trial.  Heiresses,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  undrr 
his  peculiar  care;  for  we  read'  that  he  could  com 
pel  the  next  of  kin  either  to  marry  a  poor  heiress 
nitnself,  even  though  she  were  of  a  ):>wer  class,  ox 
to  portion  her  in  marriage  to  anoth'tr.  Again,  we 
find'  that,  when  a  person  claimed  an  inheritance 
or  heiress  adjudged  to  others,  he  summoned  the 
party  in  possession  before  the  archon  eponymus, 
who  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  made  arrange^ 
ments  for  trying  the  suit.  We  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  this  authority  was  only  exercised  in 
cases  where  the  parties  were  citizens,  the  pole- 
march  having  corresponding  duties  when  the  heir- 
ess was  an  alien.  It  must  also  be  imderstood  that, 
except  in  very  few  cases,  the  archons  did  not  decide 
themselves,  but  merely  brought  the  causes  into 
court,  and  cast  lots  for' the  dicasts  who  were  to  tn' 
the  issue.*  Another  duty  of  the  archons  was  to  re- 
ceive ehayyeXiai,  or  informations  against  individu- 
als who  had  wronged  heiresses,  chUdren  who  had 
maltreated  their  parents,  guardians  who  had  neg- 
lected or  defrauded  their  wards.*  Informations  of 
another  kind,  the  hdei^ic  and  ^aiCt  were  also  laid 
before  the  eponymus,  though  Demosthenes  assigned 
the  former  to  the  thesmothetse.  The  last  office  of 
the  archon  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a  sacred 
character;  -we  allude  to  his  superintendence  of  the 
greater  Dionysia  and  the  Thargelia,  the  latter  cele* 
brated  in  horiour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  functions  of  the  upxuv  fiaaiXev^  were  almoai 
all  connected  with  religion :  his  distinguishing  title 
shows  that  he  was  considered  a  representative  of 
the  old  kin^  in  their  capacity  of  high-priest,  as  the 
Rex  Sacrijtculus  was  at  Rome.  Thus  he  presided 
at  the  Lensean,  or  older  Dionysia;  superintended  the 
mysteries  and  the  games  called  Xafiiradn^pimt  and 
had  to  ofkr  up  sacrifices  and  prayeis  in  tne  Eleu- 
sinium,  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis.  Moreover,  in- 
dictments for  impiety,  and  controversies  about  the 
priesthood,  were  laid  before  him ;  and,  in  cases  of 
murder,  he  brought  the  trial  into  the  court  of  the  arei- 
opagus,  and  voted  with  its  members.  His  wife,  also, 
who  was  called  (iaaiXiaaa,  had  to  oflfer  certain  sat 
rifices,  and  therefore  it  was  required  that  she  should 
be  a  citizen  of  pure  blood,  without  stain  or  blemish. 
His  court  was  held  in  what  was  called  tj  rov  fiac' 
iXeuc  <TTod.* 

The  polemauh  was  originally,  as  his  name  de- 
notes, me  commander-in-chief;'^  and  we  find  him 
discharging  military  duties  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  oTparriyoi : 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  ma- 
gistrate, appointed  by  lot,  being  invested  with  such 
important  ranctions ;  and  in  alter  ages  we  find  that 
his  duties  ceased  to  be  military,  having  been  in  9 
great  measure  transferred  to  the  protection  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  re- 
sembled in  many  respects  the  praetor  peregrinus  at 
Rome.     In  fact,  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  in  his 
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**  CoQstitntioc  of  Athens,"  that  the  polemaich  stood 
la  the  same  relation  to  foreigners  as  the  archon  to 
citizens.^  Tnus,  all  actions  affecting  aliens,  the 
isoteles  and  prozeni,  were  brought  before  him  pre- 
Tiously  to  trial ;  as,  for  instance,  the  dixj!  anpoa- 
Toalov  against  a  foreigner  for  living  in  Athens  with- 
out a  patron ;  so  was  also  the  Hkv  unoaraaiov 
against  a  slave  who  failed  in  his  duty  to  the  master 
who  had  freed  him.  Moreover,  it  was  the  pole- 
march's  duty  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
in  commemoration  of  the  vow  made  by  Callimachus 
at  Marathon,  and  to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in 
honour  of  those  who  fell  in  war.  These  three  ar- 
ohons,  the  ktruvvfio^t  paaiXevc,  and  noXiftapxoc,  were 
each  allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  them  in  the 
dischaige  of  their  duties. 

The  thesmothetee  were  extensively  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
have  been  called  legislators,*  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  written  code,  they  might  be  said  to  make 
laws,  or  ^efffioif  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
though,  in  reality,  they  only  declared  and  explained 
them.  They  were  required  to  review,  every  year, 
the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they  might  delect  any 
inconsistencies  or  superfuities,  and  discover  wheth- 
er any  laws  which  were  abrogated  were  in  the  public 
records  among  the  rest.'  Their  report  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessary  alter- 
ations to  a  legrislative  committee  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  called  voftoOirai. 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmothetas 
consisted  in  receiving  informations,  and  bringing 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  public  notice.*  They 
did  not  try  them  themselves,  but  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  grand  jury,  or  inquest.  Thus  they 
received  hdel^eig  against  parties  who  bad  not  paid 
their  fines,  or  owed  any  money  to  the  state,  and  knay- 
yekiai  against  orators  guilty  of  actions  which  dis- 

Sualified  them  from  addressing  the  people ;  and  in 
efault  of  bringing  the  former  parties  to  trial,  they 
lost  their  right  of  going  up  to  the  areiopagus  at  the 
•nd  of  their  year  of  office.*  Again,  indictments  for 
personal  injuries  {vfyit^  ypat^ai)  were  laid  before 
them,  as  well  as  informations  against  olive  growers, 
for  rooting  up  more  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each 
proprietor  by  law.*  So,  too,  were  the  indictments 
ior  bribine  the  Helisea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice at  Athens,  or  the  senate,  or  forming  clubs  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  and  against  re- 
tained advocates  {aw^yopoi)  who  took  bribes  either 
in  public  or  private  causes.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  betore  them  if  a  foreigner  cohabited  with 
d  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
iaughtcr  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adulterer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
refer  informations  {eiaayyeXiai)  to  the  people ;  and 
where  an  information  had  been  laid  before  the  sen- 
ate, and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their  duty 
to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of  justice  for 
oonfirmation  or  revision, 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  ai/iSoXot  or  agreements  with  foreign 
states,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.' 
In  their  collective  capacity,  the  archons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  death  in  case  an  exile  re- 
turned to  an  interdicted  place :  they  also  superin- 
tended the  kmxetpoTovia  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  prytany,*  and  brought  to  trial  those  whom  the 
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Timaich.,  p.  5.)— 0.  'Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  ii.,  1137. — Neara, 
1351, 1363, 1358.— Tjmocr.,  720  — Pc:3ux,  riii.,  88.— ScMmann, 
171.— BAckh,  i.,  259,  317.)— 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  87.— Har- 
Docr.,8.v.Karaxc<Ponrv(a.— Schflmann,  224. — Demoath.,  Arist., 
W,>— 8  Oirr/H  irJiffi  rj  Ioku  koXim  apyeiv.) 
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people  deposed,  if  an  action  or  indictment  were  tin 
consequence  of  it.  Moreover,  they  allotted  thf 
dicasts  or  jurymen,  and  probably  preuided  at  tht 
annual  election  of  the  strategl  and  othex  military 
officers. 

In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  tho  duties  of 
the  archons,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  nccrssary  tio 
be  cautious  in  our  interpretation  of  the  words  upx^ 
and  upxovrec :  the  fact  is,  that  in  tho  Attic  oratoii 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  sometimes  referring  tc 
the  archons  peculiarly  so  called,  and  sometimes  ta 
any  other  magistracy.  Thus,  in  Isseus,^  we  might, 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  infer,  that  when  a  testator  led 
his  property  away  from  ms  heir-at-law,  by  what 
was  technically  called  a  doaic*  the  archon  took  the 
original  will  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be 
present  at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to 
it.  A  more  accurate  observation  proves  that  by  cic 
Tuv  upxovTui^  is  meant  one  of  the  aarwofioi,  who 
formed  a  magistracy  {upxri)  as  well  as  the  nine  ar- 
chons. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  archons.'  The  greatest  of  the  fcr- 
mer  was  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchies;  a  bocoi 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Harmodiu.s 
and  Aristogeiton.  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  chaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle ;  and  if  any  one 
struck  or  abused  one  of  the  ihesmothetae  or  the 
archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office,  he  be- 
came dn/xof,  or  infamous  in  the  fullest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  The  archons,  at  the 
close  of  their  year  of  service,  were  admitted  among 
the  members  of  the  areiopagus.  (  VitJ.  A  reiopagu8.3 
The  principal  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  archons 
and  their  duties  is  Julius  Pollux,  in  a  work  called 
'OvofiaoTtKov  :  he  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
A.D.  190,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  woik,  and  is 
^eneralJy  believed  to  have  borrowed  his  information 
from  a  lost  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  "Consiitutiou 
of  Athens."  It  is,  however,  necessary  ic  ''onsul* 
the  Attic  orators,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reioTn- 
ces  which  are  given  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
Among  the  modem  writers,  Bockh  and  Schomann 
are  occasionally  useful,  though  they  give  no  regulai 
account  of  the  archonship. 

ARCHO'NES  {apx^vtii).  The  taxes  at  Atheua 
were  let  out  to  contractors,  and  were  frequently 
farmed  by  a  company  under  the  direction  of  an 
upxc^vrjc,  or  chief  farmer,  who  was  the  persoo 
responsible  to  the  state.* 

ARCIFIN'IUS  AGER.     (Vid.  AgeimensoreO 

*ARKTION  and  ARKEION  (&pKnov  and  &p- 
Keiov).  There  is  great  confusion  of  names  and 
uncertainty  in  respect  to  these  plants.  Alston  re- 
marks that  Dioscorides'  description  of  tbe  upKcvom 
agrees  better  with  the  character  of  the  AreUum 
Lappa,  or  Burdock,  than  his  description  of  the 
apKTiov.  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  the  former 
to  be  the  Arctium  Lappa,  and  suggests  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  Verbascum  Jerrugineum.^ 

•ARKTOS  (apxrof).  I.  The  common  Bcai,  oi 
Ursus  ArdaSf  L.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  could 
scarcely  be  acquainted  with  the  U.  maritimvs.  Th« 
apxrof  of  Aristotle  is  the  ordinary  Brown  Bear»  and 
the  habits  of  the  animal  are  well  described  by  him : 
"  The  bear,"  observes  this  writer,  "  is  an  omnivor- 
ous animal,  and,  by  the  suppleness  of  its  body, 
climbs  trees,  and  eats  the  fruits,  and  also  legumes. 
It  also  devours  honey,  having  firs,  broken  up  the 
hives ;  crabs,  too,  and  ants  it  eats,  and  also  pre3n 
upon  flesh."  Aristotle  then  describes  how  the  ani* 
mal  attacks  the  stag,  the  boar,  and  even  the  bnll.^ — 


1.  (De  Cleomnni  Hsred.)— 2,  (Harpocr.,  •.  t.— Iwne,  vc^ 
icXjJ/wv.)— 3.  (Mckli,ii.,322.— Demoelh.,  Lep.,  402, 454, 455.— 
Mid.,  524.— Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  86.)— 4.  (Andoc.,  De  Mjst.,  p 
65.— Bflckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Ath.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26,  28.  53.)— 5.  (D» 
oecor.,  iv.,  104,  105.— Adams,  Anwnd.,  ■.  v.)— 6.  (Anstak.,  ;S 
A.,  viii.,  5  ^i'cnixy  Cyclop.,  voL  iv.,  p.  84.) 


ARCUS. 


ARCUS  TRIUMPHAL13. 


II.  A  crDstaceoas  fish,  described  by  Aristotle. 
Most  probably  the  Cancer  ArcluSf  or  Broad  Lobster 
of  PemanL* 

ARCUS  (also  fornix'  and  KOfrnpa),  an  arch  sus- 
^ded  oyer  the  head  of  an  aperture,  or  carried 
Irom  one  side  of  a  wall  to  another,  ana  serving  as 
the  roof  or  ceiling  to  the  space  below.  An  arch  is 
Ibrmed  of  a  series  of  wedge-like  stones  or  of  bricks, 
snppoiting  each  other,  and  all  bound  firmly  together 
by  toe  pressure  of  the  centre  one  upon  them,  which 
Jatter  is  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  key- 
stone. 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  as  thus  defined,  and 
as  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  other- 
wise a  laoguajgie  so  coipious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
ready  application,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
fraperlj  Greek  by  which  to  distinguish  it  The 
use  of  ootk  arches  and  vaults  appears,  however,  to 
have  existed  in  Greece  previousljr  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  though  not  to  have  been  in  general  prac- 
tice." But  the  constructive  principle  by  which  an 
arch  is  made  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid 
resistance  against  the  pressure  upon  its  circumfer- 
ence, was  Imown  to  tnem  even  previously  to  the 
Tfojan  war,  and  its  use  is  ezemphfied  in  two  of  the 
earliest  buildings  now  remaimng:  the  chamber 
boilt  at  Orchomenus  by  Minyas,  king  of  Boeotia, 
described  by  Pausanias,*  and  the  treasury  of  Atreus 
at  MyceniB.'  Both  these  works  are  constructed 
under  ground,  and  each  of  them  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar chamber  fonned  by  regular  courses  of  stones 
laid  horizontally  over  each  other,  each  course  pro- 
jecting towards  the  interior,  and  beyond  the  one 
below  it,  till  they  meet  in  an  apex  over  the  centre, 
whkJi  was  capped  by  a  large  stone,  and  thus  re- 
sembled the  inside  of  a  dome.  Each  of  the  hori- 
sontal  courses  of  stones  formed  a  perfect  ciicle,  or 
two  semicircular  arches  joined  together,  as  the 
snbioined  plan  of  one  of  these  courses  will  render 
rrioent. 


It  win  be  observed  that  the  innermost  end  of  each 
none  is  bevelled  ofi*  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  the 
apex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch  ; 
while  the  outer  ends  a^inst  the  earth  are  left  rough, 
and  their  interstices  filled  up  with  small  irregular- 
shaped  stones,  the  immense  size  of  the  principal 
stones  renderine"  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the  sec- 
tional cutting  throughout  their  whole  length.  In- 
deed, if  these  chambers  had  been  constructed  upon 
any  other  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  of 
earth  all  round  them  woidd  have  caused  them  to 
collapse.  The  method  of  construction  here  de- 
scribed was  communicated  to  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  by  the  late  Sir  William  Gell.  Thus 
tt  seems  that  the  Greeks  did  understand  the  con- 
nmctive  principle  upon  which  arches  are  formed. 


I  (ArisUL,  H.  A.,T.,15;  Tiii.,7.)— t.  (Virg.f  JEn.t  vi.,  6BU 
-—Ck,  in  Verr.,  i.,  l.y^.  (Bfitfoid,  Principle*  of  Design  in  Ar^ 
*itAetaf«>— 4.  (ix    3&^— ft.  (PBa«.«  ii ,  16.) 


even  in  tlie  earliest  times ;  although  it  did  not  occiu 
to  them  to  divide  the  circle  by  a  diameter,  and  set 
the  half  of  it  upright  to  bear  a  superincumbent 
weight.  But  they  made  use  of  a  contrivance,  even 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  gain  all  the  advantages  of  our  archway  in  maldng 
corridors,  or  hollow  galleries,  and  which,  in  appear- 
ance, resembled  the  pointed  arch,  such  as  is  now 
termed  Gothic.  This  was  effected  by  cutting  away 
the  superincumbent  stones  in  the  manner  already 
described,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  horizon. 
The  mode  of  construction  and  appearance  of  the 
arches  are  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  of  the 
walls  of  Tiryns,  copied  from  Sir  William  Gell's 
Aigolis.  The  gate  of  Signia  (jSegnt)  in  Latiiuci 
exhibits  a  similar  example. 


Of  the  different  forms  and  curves  of  arches  now 
in  use,  the  only  one  adopted  by  the  Romans  was 
the  semicircle ;  and  the  use  of  this  constitutes  one 
leadmg  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, for  by  its  application  the  Romans  were 
enabled  to  execute  worts  of  far  bolder  construction 
than  those  of  the  Greeks :  to  erect  bridges  and 
aquasducts,  and  the  most  durable  and  massive  struc- 
tures of  brick.  »(0n  the  antiquity  of  the  Areh 
among  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  "  There  is  reason  to  beb'eve  that 
some  of  the  chambers  m  the  pavilion  of  Remeses 
III.,  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  were  arohed  with  stone, 
since  the  devices  on  the  upper  part  of  their  walls 
show  that  the  fallen  roofs  had  this  form.  At  Sag^ 
g4ra,  a  stone  arch  still  exists  of  the  time  of  the 
second  Psammiticus,  and,  consequently,  erected  600 
years  before  our  era ;  nor  can  any  one,  who  sees  the 
style  of  its  construction,  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
the  Egyptians  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  erec- 
tion or  stone  vaults.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
small  quantity  of  wood  in  Egypt,  and  the  consequent 
expense  of  this  kind  of  roofing,  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  arch.  It  was  evidently  used  in  their  tombs 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  or  about  the  year  1540  B.C. ;  and,  jud^ 
ing  from  some  of  the  drawings  at  Beni  Hassan,  it 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Osirtasen,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  Joseph." — Maniiers  tmd  Customs  of  the, 
Anc.  EgvptianSy  vol.  ii.,p.  116, 117, 1st  series.) 

ARCftlS  TRIUMPHALIS  (a  triumphal  arch> 
an  entire  structure,  forming  a  passage-way,  and 
erected  in  honour  of  an  individual,  or  in  commem- 
oration of  a  conquest.  Triumphal  arches  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  localities, 
consisted  of  a  single  arehway,  or  a  central  one  foi 
carriages,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  oach  side  fiv 


AKCU». 


ARC  US. 


tcot'pussengers,  wiiicn  sometimes  have  side  com- 
munications with  the  centre.  Those  actually  made 
use  of  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumphal  entry  and  pro- 
cession were  merely  temporary  and  hastily  erected, 
and,  having  served  their  purpose,  were  taken  down 
again,  and  sometimes  replaced  by  others  of  more 
durable  materials. 

Stjrtinius  is  the  first  upon  record  who  erected 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  built  an  arch  in  the 
Fonira  Boarium,  about  B.C.  196,  and  another  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  each  of  which  was  surmounted 
by  gilt  statues.'  Six  years  afterward,  Scipio  Afiri- 
canus  built  another  on  the  Clivus  Capitotinus,  on 
which  he  placed  seven  gilt  statues  and  two  figures 
cf  horses  ;*  and  in  B.C.  121.  Fabius  Maximus  built 
a  fourth  in  the  Via  Sacra,  wnich  is  called  by  Cicero* 
the  Fornix  Fabia-n/us,  None  of  these  remain,  the 
Arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  being  one  of  the  earli- 
est among  those  still  standing. 

There  are  twenty-one  arches  recorded  by  different 
writers  as  having  been  erected  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
five  of  which  now  remain:  1.  Arcus  Drusi^  which 
was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Claudius  Drusus  on 
the  Appian  Way.*  3.  Arcus  TUi^  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Titus, 
after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  finished  till  after  his  death;  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  DivuSf  and  he  is  also 
represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  represent  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
triumphal  procession.  This  arch  has  only  a  single 
opening,  with  two  columns  of  the  Roman  or  Com- 
posite order  on  each  side  of  it.  3.  Arais  Septimii 
Severi,  which  was  erected  by  the  senate  (A.D.  207) 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra,  in  honour  of  that  em- 
peror and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  on 
account  oi  his  conquest  of  the  Parthians  and  Ara- 
bians. 4.  Arcus  GaUietUf  erected  to  the  honour  of 
Gallienus  by  a  private  individual,  M.  Aurelius 
Victor.  5.  Arcus  Constantino  which  is  lai^r  and 
more  profusely  ornamented  than  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
It  has  three  arches  in  each  front,  with  columns  sim- 
ilarly disposed,  and  statues  on  the  entablatures  over 
them,  which,  with  the  other  sculptured  omamen|s, 
originally  decorated  the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

ARGUS  (i^tof,  r6^ov)y  the  bow  used  for  shooting 
P  rrows.  The  bow  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
weapons,  and  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
gerc3ral.  i3c  >/»:  the  globe,  both  among  civilized 
and  j<L\>arous  nations.  Hence  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ascribed  to  it  a  mythical  origin,  some  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  invention  of  Apollo,  who  taught 
tlTe  use  of  it  to  the  Cretans,*  and  others  attributing 
the  discovery  either  to  Scythes  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
or  to  Perses  the  son  of  Ferseus.*  These  several 
fables  indicate  nothins;  more  than  the  very  superior 
-skill  and  celebrity  oi  the  Cretans,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Persians  in  archery.  The  use  of  the  bow 
is,  however,  characteristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  In  the  Roman  armies  it  was  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  by  auxiliaries ;  and  these  auxili- 
aries, called  sagiUarii,  were  chiefly  Cretans  and 
Arabians.^ 

Likewise  in  the  Grecian  armies,  archers  acted 
only  a  subordinate  though  important  part  Their 
position  was  in  the  rear;  and,  by  taking  advantage 
of  (he  protection  afforacd  by  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
.liers,  who  occupied  the  front  ranks,  their  skill  was 
rendered  very  effective  in  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  Homer*  gives  a  long  list  of  names 
m  the'  Trojan  army  of  men  slain  by  the  arrows  of 
Teuccr,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  accomplished 


1.  (Lir.,  xxdii.,  87  •)— 8.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,  8.)— 3.  (in  V«rr-  i., 
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this  object  by  sheltering  himself  under  tin  amph 
shield  of  his  brother  Ajax. 

Among  the  Scythians  and  Asiatics,  archery  wai 
universally  practised,  and  became  the  principal 
method  of  attack.  In  the  description  given  by  He- 
rodotus' of  the  accoutrements  of  the  numerous  and 
vast  nations  which  composed  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
we  observe  that  not  only  Arabians,  Medes,  PaTthi* 
ans,  Scythians,  and  Per&ians,  but  nearly  all  the  othei 
troops  without  exception,  used  the  bow,  although 
there  were  differences  characteristic  of  the  several 
countries  in  respect  to  its  size,  its  form,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  made.  Thus  the  Indian:} 
and  some  others  had  bows,  as  well  as  arrows,  made 
of  a  cane  (/cu^a^oc)*  which  was  perhaps  the  bamboo. 

Herodotus  also  alludes  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Scythian  bow.  Various  authorities  conspire  to  shoTS 
that  it  corresponded  with  the  upper  of  the  two  fig- 
ures here  exhibited,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  ^ix 


W.  Hamilton's  liclile  vases.  It  shows  the  Scythian 
or  Parthian  bow  unstrung,  and  agrees  with  the  form 
of  that  now  used  by  the  Tartars,  the  modem  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  Scythae.  In  conformity 
with  this  delineation,  an  unlettered  rustic,  who  baa 
seen  the  name  of  Theseus  (eHCETC),  says  that  th« 
third  letter  was  like  a  Scythian  bow.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  btnp,  Jie  usual  form 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  fig« 
ures,  has  a  double  curvature,  consisting  of  two  cir- 
cular portions  united  by  the  handle.  The  fabrica- 
tion and  use  of  bows  of  this  kind  are  described  by 
Homer*  in  the  following  manner:  Pandarus,  the 
Lycian  archer,  having  obtained  the  long  horns  of  a 
species  of  wild  goat,  had  them  smoothed  and  polish* 
ed  by  a  bowman  {Ktpao^oog  riKTuv)^  fitted  to  one 
another  at  the  base,  and  fastened  together  by  means 
of  a  riii^  of  gold  {xpvaiti  Kopuvi).  Preparing  to 
shoot,  he  lowers  his  body  {tzotI  yaiy  uyKXtva^,  Com- 
pare the  next  woodcut).  His  companions  cover 
nim  with  their  shields.  Having  fitted  the  arrow,  he 
draws  the  string  towards  his  breast  syevpnv  fia^Ct 
rri^aatv).  The  bow  (/?t6f,  as  opposed  to  vevpif) 
twangs,  the  string  resounds,  and  the  anjw  flies  to 
reach  its  mark.  We  see  tnis  action  exhibi:ed  in 
the  following  outline  of  a  statue  belonging  to  tlu* 


group  of  the  .£gina  marbles,  and  pcrhajv  rearij  as 


1.  (Tii.,  01-80.)— 8.   (Ap.  Athen.,  z.,  p.  454,  it— Compui 
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"     ~    '  ^      •  X  (U.,  iT^  105-19a.> 
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old  as  the  age  of  Homer  himsel£^  The  bow,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  this  statue,  was  probably  of  bronze, 
and  has  been  losL 

It  is  erident  that  a  bow,  made  and  handled  in  the 
manner  here  described,  could  not  be  longer  than 
three  or  ibor  feet,  and  most  hare  been  far  less  pow- 
erful than  the  Scythian  bow.  On  account  of  the 
nrateiial,  it  is  odea  called  by  the  classical  authors 
c  i#m  (xrpoct*  corfitt'). 

Tkis  difference  of  size  and  foim  caused  a  differ- 
esoa  also  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  bow.  The 
Greek,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  drew  his  right 
hand  with  the  string  towards  his  breast,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  iEffinetan  statue,  in  Homer's  account 
of  Pandanis,  andin  ViigiVs  description*  of  Camilla ; 
the  Scythian,  on  the  contrary,  advancing  boldly  to- 
wards the  enemy,  and  often  'on  horseback,  obliged 
by  the  length  of  his  bow,  which  he  held  vertically, 
to  avoid  stooping  and  to  elevate  his  left  hand,  drew 
the  other  np  to  his  right  ear,  as  is  practised  by  our 
archers  in  the  present  day.*  The  Oriental  arrow 
was  long  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  bow,*  and 
was  sent,  as  Procopins  observes,  with  such  force 
that  no  shield  or  thorax  could  resist  it 

The  bow  was  sometimes  adorned  with  gold 
f whence  aureus  wrens').  The  colden  ring,  or  han- 
ote,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Apollo  is  called 
by  Homer  "  the  god  of  the  silver  bow"  (apyvporofof). 

The  bowstring  was  twisted,  and  was  made  either 
of  thongs  of  leather  (vet)pa  Paeia^  of  horse-hair 
(iKireia  rpixuan*),  or  of  the  hide,  or  perhaps  the  in- 
testines, of  the  horse  (nervus  eqviniu^*). 

When  not  used,  the  bow  was  pat  into  a  case  (to^- 
oB^ai,  Twptrrof,  Corylus),  which  was  made  of  leather 
<*cw/e«m**),  and  sometimes  ornamented  (^aetvoc^*). 
The  bowcase  is  often  repeated  and  very  conspicu- 
oas  in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis.  Thus 
encased,  the  bow  was  either  hung  upon  a  peg*'  or 
carried  on  the  shoulders.** 

Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  the  use 
of  the  bow  is  attributed  to  Apollo,  Disna,  Cupid,  and 
Hercules ;  and  they  are  ohen  represented  armed 
with  it  in  ancient  works  of  art.    {Vid,  Sagitta.) 

ARDA'LION  {ap^Xiov  or  apiaviov)^  also  called 
iarpoKov  from  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made, 
was  a  vessel  of  water,  which  stood  before  the  door 
of  a  house  in  which  there  was  a  dead  body,  in  order 
that  those  who  had  been  with  the  corpse  might  pu- 
rify themselves  by  sprinkling  the  water  en  their  per- 
!wns» 

♦ARI/EA  (^poStoc),  the  Heron.  Aristotle"  de- 
scribes three  species:  1.  The  lp<jSi6^  ir^^^of,  the 
Ardea  atusrea  cristaia.,  L.,  or  common  Heron.  2. 
The  ^evKoc,  the  Ardea  alba,  or  Great  Egret.  3.  The 
aorepiacj  the  Ardea  stellaris,  or  European  Bittern. 
This  last  is  remarkable  for  flying  very  high,  and 
hence  iVi  name  (d<TTeptac,  stellaris),  as  if  it  flew  up 
lo  the  veiy  stars.  Its  attitude  also,  when  at  rest,  is 
very  singular,  the  beak  being  raised  up  to  the  heav- 
ens." ViigiVs  description  of  the  soaring  flight  of 
this  bird  is  admirably  true  to  nature : 

**  Nolasque  paludes 
Deseril,  aiqiu  altam  supra  volat  ardea  nvhem?^'^^ 
There  is  a  small  species  of  heron  which  Qesner 
flopfoses  may  have  been  the  kXa^k  of  Oppian. 
Some  late  authors,  however,  would  rather  refer  the 
l^o^V  to  the  Coot,  or  Fuliea  atra,  L." 

AHEA  iaXof  or  dXoa),  the  threshing-floor,  was 
a  raised  place  in  the  field,  open  on  all  sides  to  the« 

L  (Compwre  Vire.,  JEo.,  xi.,  858-809.)— 2.  (Anacreon,  iii.— 
Ow,  Oi,  jori.,  395.)— 3.  (Vinr.,  Xn.,  xi.,  850.)— 4.  (1.  c.)— 5, 
(BciCalh.  m  IL,  it.,  p.  452.— Proeop.,  BeU.  Pen.,  1.)— 6.  (See 
XfHL,  M  quotod  ander  Ansa.)— 7.  (Virg.,  JSn.,  xi.,  652.)— 8. 
i1L,i?.,lSl)— 0.  rHetTch.)— 10.  (£n.,ix.,a2S.)— 11.  (Festos.) 
-11  (Hob,  Od.,  xxi.,  55.)— 13.  (Od.,  1.  c.)— 14.  (rrf^  &uoictv 
ncm.  lL,i.,4SL— jB«.,xi.,fi52.)— 15.  (Heeych.,  «.  v.-PoUnx, 
Qtaa^ niLj t.>— 10.  (U. A.,  ix^  S.)— 17.  (Curiei^B  Animal  King- 
i^  voL  ii,  pu  976,  trauL)— 18.  (Georg.,  i.,  364.)— 10.  (Adams, 


wind.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  make  this  flooff 
hard;  it  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint  stones,^  but 
more  usually  covered  with  clay  and  smoothed  witli 
a  great  roller.*  It  was  also  customary  to  cover  it 
with  lees  of  oil,  which  prevented  insects  injuring  it, 
or  grass  growing  upon  it.'  The  grains  of  the  com 
were  beaten  out  by  the  hoois  of  cattle  treading  upon 
it,  or  by  flails  (Jusies^), 

AREIOP'AGUS  [6  'Apeioc  irayof,  or  I  ill  of  AresX 
at  Athens,  was  a  rocky  eminence,  l3ring  to  the  west 
of,  and  not  far  from,  the  Acropolis.  To  account  for 
the  name,  various  stories  were  told.  Thus,  some 
said  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  Amazons,  the 
daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped  there  when 
they  attacked  Athens ;  others  again,  as  uEschylus, 
from  the  sacrifices  there  ofiered  to  that  god ;  wMle 
the  more  received  opinion  connected  the  name  with 
the  legend  of  Ares  having  been  brought  to  trial  there 
by  Poseidon,  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Halirrho- 
hius.*  To  none,  however,  of  these  legends  did  the 
place  owe  its  fame,  but  rather  to  the  council  ('H  h 
*Apc«V  «f«yv  PovXn)  which  held  its  sittings  there, 
and  was  sometimes  called  'H  uvct  (SovX^,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  sa: 
in  the  Cerameicus  within  the  city.  That  it  was  a 
body  of  very  remote  antiquity,  acting  as  a  criminal 
tribunal,  was  evidently  believed  by  the  Athenians 
themselves.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the 
express  assertions  of  the  orators,  and  the  legend  ol 
Orestes  having  been  tried  before  the  council  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother :  a  trial  which  took  place  be- 
fore Athena,  and  which  ^schylus  represents  as  the 
origin  of  the  court  itself.  Agaun,  we  find  that,  even 
before  the  first  Messenian  war  (B.C.  740)  began,  the 
Messenian  king  ofiered  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute 
to  the  Argi'/e  Amphictiony,  or  the  Athenian  Arei- 
opagusj*  a  proof  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
body,  but  also  that  it  had  already  obtalced  consid- 
erable reputation  for  equity  in  its  decisions ;  a  repu- 
tation which  it  must  have  taken  some  time  to  estab* 
lish. 

There  is  sufficient  proof,  then,  that  the  Areiopar 
gus  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  though  he  is 
admitted  to  have  so  far  modified  its  constitution  and 
sphere  of  duty  that  he  might  almost  be  called  its 
founder.  What  that  original  constitution  was  must 
in  some  degree  be  left  to  conjecture,  though  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  aristocratical, 
the  members  being  taken,  like  the  Ephet«,  from  the 
noble  patrician  families  {dpiouvdipt).  We  may  re- 
mark that,  aAer  the  time  of  Solon  the  Ephetae,  fifly- 
one  in  number,  sat  collectively  in  four  diflereni 
cotuis,  and  were  charged  with  tne  hearing  of  such 
cases  of  accidental  or  justifiable  homicide  as  admit- 
ted of  or  required  expiation  before  the  accused  could 
resume  the  civil  and  religious  rights  he  had  lost :  a 
resumption  impossible  in  cases  ol  wilful  murder,  the 
capital  punishment  for  which  could  only  be  escaped 
by  banishment  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was  re- 
quired or  given.*  Now  the  Ephetae  formerly  ad- 
ministered justice  in  five  courts,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  and 
the  Areiopagus  then  formed  one  court,  which  deci- 
ded in  all  cases  of  murder,  whether  wilful  or  acci- 
dental. In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  separation  of  functions  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Arei- 
opagus no  longer  an  aristocratic  body,  while  th^ 
Ephetas  remained  so,  and,  as  such,  were  competent 
to  administer  the  rites  of  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  law  of  Athens,  and  there- 
fore leu  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patricisins,  even  af- 
ter the  loss  of  their  political  privileges.  On  this 
point  we  may  remark,  that  the  connexion  insisted 


1.  (Colum.,  i.,  6.>— 2.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  178.)— 3.  (Cato,  Dt 
Re  Rust.,  01,  ISO.)— 4.  (Ckilain.,  ii.,  §1 )— 5.  (Deroosth.,  Aria, 
p.  642.'*£sch7l.,  Eamen.,  650.)— 6.  (Pans.,  it.,  5,  1.— TLirl 
wall,  Hist.  Oreoce,  vol.  i.,  p.  945.)— 7.  rMttUcr,  Eumcn.,  64^-* 
Pollux,  Onom.,  viU.,  ]2^.) 
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OD  may  to  a  great  extent  be  true ;  but  that  there 
was  not  a  complete  identity  of  functions  is  proved 
by  Plutarch  {Solon)^  in  a  quotation  from  the  laws 
of  Solon,  showing  that  even  before  that  legislator 
the  Areiopagites  and  EpheUe  were  in  some  cases 
distinct. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  Archon,  that 
the  principal  change  introduced  by  Solon  in  the 
constitution  of  Athens  was  to  make  the  qualification 
for  office  depend,  not  on  birth,  but  property ;  also 
that,  agreeably  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  archons,  af- 
ter an  unexceptionable  discharge  of  their  duties, 
"  vent  up"  to  the  Areiopagus,  and  became  members 
of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct.^ 

The  council  then,  after  his  time,  ceased  to  be  aris- 
tocratic in  constitution ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Attic 
writers,  continued  so  in  spirit.  In  fact,  Solon  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  two  councils,  the  senate 
and  the  Areiopagus,  to  be  a  check  upon  the  democ- 
racy; that,  as  he  himself  expressea  it,  "the  state, 
riding  upon  them  as  anchors,  might  be  less  tossea 
by  storms,"  Nay,  even  after  the  archons  were  no 
longer  elected  by  suffrage,  but  by  lot,  and  the  office 
was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  all  the  Athenian 
citizens,  the  "upper  council"  still  retained  its  former 
tone  of  feeling.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  Isocrates,* 
that  no  one  was  so  bad  as  not  to  put  off  his  old  hab- 
its on  becoming  an  Areiopagite ;  and,  though  this 
may  refer  to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we 
may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  the  political 
principles  of  the  younger  would  always  be  modified 
by  the  older  and  more  numerous  members :  a  modi- 
fication wldch,  though  continually  less  in  degree, 
would  still  be  the  same  in  direction,  and  make  the 
Areiopagus  what  Pericles  found  it,  a  counteracting 
force  to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  besides  these 
changes  in  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  ex- 
tended its  functions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a 
criminal  court,  trying  cases  of  "  wilful  murder  and 
wounding,  of  arson  and  poisoning,"'  whereas  he 
gave  it  extensive  powers  of  a  censorial  and  political 
nature.  Thus  we  learn  that  he  made  the  council 
an  "overseer  of  eveiy^thing,  and  the  guardian  of  the 
laws,"  empowering  it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got 
his  living,  and  to  punish  the  idle.* 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the  Areiopa- 
gites were  "  superintendents  of  good  order  and  de- 
cency," terms  rather  unlimited  and  undefined,  as  it 
i&  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to  leave  their  au- 
thority. There  are,  however,  recorded  some  par- 
ticular instances  oi  its  exertion.*  Thus  we  find 
that  they  called  persons  to  account  for  extravagant 
and  dissolute  livmg,  and  that,  too,  even  in  the  later 
days  of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
occasionally  rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  indus- 
try, and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
ywaiKcnfOfim  madedomiciliary  visits  at  private  enter- 
tainments, to  see  that  the  number  of  guests  was  not 
loo  large,  and  also  for  other  purposes.  But  their 
censorial  and  political  authonty  was  not  confined 
to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character.  We  learn 
fit>m  Aristotle,*  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Median  inva^ 
sion,  when  there  was  no  money  in  the  public  treas- 
ury, the  Areiopagus  advanced  eight  drachmas  a  man 
to  each  of  the  sailors :  a  statement  which  proves 
that  they  had  a  treasury  of  their  own,  rather  than 
aiiv  conirol  over  the  public  finances,  as  some  have 
Inferred  from  it.'  Again  we  are  told*  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chasroneia,  they  seized  and  put 
to  death  those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  thai 
they  were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief 
prcseiTation  of  the  city. 


1.  (Dinarc.,  c.  Demosth.,  p.  97.— Plntarch,  Vit.  Sol.)— 2. 
(Areiop.,  147.) — S.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  117. — Demoeth.,  Aris., 
te7.)— 4.  (Plutarc-h,  Vit.  Sol.— I«ocr.,  Areiop.,  147.)— 5.  (Athe- 
luens,  iv.,  p.  167,  e. ;  168,  b. ;  ed.  Dindorf.,  vi.,  345.  c— Pollux, 
Onoia.,  viji.,  1 12.)— «.  (Plutarch,  Them.,  10.— rirf.  BAckh,  Public 
Boon,  of  Athens,  toI.  i.,  p.  206,  trantl.)— 7.  (Thirl wall.  Hist. 
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It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  supj)orte.<  then 
in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  oi  which  they 
must  have  been  powerless  for  any  such  objects,  lo 
connexion  with  this  point,  we  may  add  that,  when 
heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  been  committed,  bal 
the  guilty  parties  were  not  Imowu,  or  no  accusez 
appeared,  tne  Areiopagus  inquired  into  thn  sobject, 
and  reported  {dno^veiv)  to  the  demus.  The  re- 
port or  information  was  called  uiro^aic.  rhis  was 
a  duty  which  they  sometimes  undertook  on  tbeii 
own  responsibility,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  old- 
established  right,  and  sometimes  on  the  order  of  the 
demus.'  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  they  cany  this 
power,  that  on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  an 
individual  (Antiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  ids  condemnation  and  death.* 
Again  we  find  them  revoking  an  appointment 
whereby  .£schines  was  made  the  advocate  of 
Athens  before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  sub> 
stituting  Hyperides  in  his  room.  In  these  two 
cases,  also,  they  were  most  probably  supported  by 
public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party  m  the  state.* 

They  also  nad  duties  connected  with  religion, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  olives 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them.*  We  read,  too, 
that  in  the  discharge  of  tneir  duty  as  religious  cen- 
sors, they  on  one  occasion  examined  whether  the 
wife  of  the  king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an 
Athenian :  and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  her  nusband.*  We  learn  from  the  same  pas- 
sage that  it  was  their  office  generally  to  punish  the 
impious  and  irreligious.  Again  we  are  told,  though 
ratner  in  a  rhetorical  way,  that  they  relieved  ttom 
needy  from  the  resources  of  the  rich,  controlled  the 
studies  and  education  of  the  young,  and  interfered 
with  and  punished  public  characters  as  sack.* 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a  crimi- 
nal court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which  Soloa 
continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  influence  must 
have  been  sufiicientlv  great  to  have  been  a  consid- 
erable obstacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  de- 
mocracy at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  in  the 
state.  In  fact,  Plutarch'  i  xpressly  slates  that  So- 
lon had  this  Cfb}e.ci  in  vie^  in  its  reconstruction; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Pericles,  who  never 
was  an  archon  or  Areiopagite,  and  who  was  oppo- 
sed to  the  aristocracy  for  many  reasons,  resolved  to 
diminish  its  power  and  circiunscribe  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. His  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Ephialtes,  a 
statesman  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  also  a  military 
commander.*  They  experienced  much  opposition 
in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembl]^,  out  also 
on  the  stage,  where  -ffischylus  produced  Ms  tragedy 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which  was  to  im- 
press upon  the  Athenians  the  dignity,  the  sacrcd- 
ness,  and  constitutional  worth  of  the  instimtion 
which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  reform. 
He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a  tribunal 
instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena^  and  puts 
into  her  mouth  a  popular  haran^e  full  of  warning!: 
against  innovations,  and  admonishing  them  to  leave 
the  Areiopagus  in  possession  of  its  old  and  well 
grounded  rignts,  that  under  its  watchful  guardian- 
ship they  might  sleep  in  security.*  Still  the  oppo- 
sition failed :  a  decree  was  carried,  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  says,  the  Areiopagus  was  **  mutilated,** 
and  many  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished.**  Ci- 
cero, who  in  one  place  spe^  of  the  council  as 
governing  Athens,  observes  in  another,  that  from 
diat  time  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  ecdesia; 
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and  tbe  &uce  robbed  of  its  omameut  and  honour. 
Plutarch^  teUs  ns  that  the  people  deprived  the 
Aieiopagiis  of  nearly  all  its  judicial  authority 
(rac  Mpiaetf  irA^v  oXiyuv  uirdaac),  establishing;  an 
nnmtrfri  dianocracy,  and  making  themselves  su- 
preme in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  there  had  for- 
nerir  hem  a  superior  tribunal.  But  we  infer  from 
anotaer  passage  that  the  council  lost  considerable 
tiilioriiy  in  matters  of  state;  for  we  learn  that 
Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest  and 
iggTasdizement  to  which  she  had  previously  been 
a  stranger;  ihaA,  "  like  a  rampant  horse,  she  would 
not  obey  the  reins,  but  snappea  at  Euboea,  and  leap- 
ed upon  the  neighbouring  islands."  These  ac- 
counts in  themselves,  and  as  compared  with  others, 
are  sufficiently  vague  and  inconsistent  to  perplex 
nod  embarrass ;  accordingly,  there  has  been  much 
diacusstan  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  alterations 
which  Pericles  effected;  some,  among  whom  we 
mav  mention  Mftller,*  are  of  opinion  that  he  depri- 
rea  the  Areiopagns  of  their  old  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  wilful  moraer;  and  one  of  his  chief  aiguments 
is,  that  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  ^schylus  to 
support  them  in  this  prercg[ative,  which  therefore 
must  have  been  assailed.  ■  For  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall's  remarks,*  merely  stating,  in  addition,  that 
Deiiiosthenes*  expressly  affirms,  that  neither  Qrrant 
nor  democracy  had  ever  dared  to  take  away  from 
them  this  jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the 
innovation  do  not  seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  Arei- 
opagns lost  its  authority  as  a  criminal  tribunal,  but 
rather  that  it  was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superin- 
tending the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both 
in  civil  and  religious  matters,  and  as  exercising 
some  control  over  their  decisions.  Now  an  author- 
ity of  the  former  kind  seems  far  removed  from  any 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
dto^Jc,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satisfaction 
*be  verdicts  had  always  given.  We  may  observe, 
too,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democracy 
is  to  make  all  the  officers  of  the  state  responsible ; 
and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  changes 
inuoduced  by  Ephialtes  was  to  make  the  Areiopa- 
gns, like  other  functionaries,  accountable  to  the  de- 
rans  for  their  administration,  as,  indeed,  we  know 
ihey  afierwaid  were.*  This  simple  regulation  would 
evidently  have  made  them  subservient,  as  they  seem 
to  have  been,  to  public  opinion ;  whereas  no  such 
sabserviency  is  recorded  m  criminal  matters,  their 
cribonal,  on  the  contrary,  being  always  spoken  of  as 
most  just  and  holy;  so  much  so,  that  Demosthenes 
says*  that  not  even  the  condemned  whispered  an 
insinuation  against  the  righteousness  of  their  ver- 
dicts. Indeed,  the  proceefings  before  the  Areiopa- 
gns, in  cases  of  murder,  were,  by  their  solemnity 
and  fairness,  well  calculated  to  ensure  just  decis- 
ioQS.  The  process  was  as  follows:  The  king  ar- 
cbon^  brougnt  the  case  into  court,  and  sat  as  one  of 
the  judges,  who  were  assembled  in  the  open  air, 
protiably  to  ^[uard  against  any  contamination  from 
the  criminal*  The  accuser,  who  was  said  elc 
'hpewv  -Tcuyop  iTnoK^TrTeiv^  first  came  forward  to 
make  a  solemn  oath  (dioftoaia)  that  his  accusation 
was  true,  standing  over  the  slan^tered  victims, 
and  imprecating  extirpation  upon  nimself  and  his 
»!iole  fomily  were  it  not  so.  The  accused  then 
<?etJed  the  charge  with  the  same  solemnity  and 
t  Jtm  of  oath.    Each  party  then  stated  his  case  with 

L  (CiaoD.)— 4.  (EoiB.,  371.)— 3.  CHiat.  Greece,  toI.  iii.,  p. 
•(.>-4.  (e.  Ariet..  p.  641.  For  ui  oble  Tmdication  of  this  elate- 
Mnt  of  DettHtAenffs,  the  reader  ie  referred  to  Hermann, 
OpaaL,  TaL  St.,  p.  9».)—5.  (jEachin.,  c.  Ctea.,  p.  96.— BOckh, 
Fafebc  KsM  oT  Athens,  toI.  i^  p.  35S,  transl.)— 6.  (Anstot.,_n. 
•41,  •n.)— 7.  (PbUav,  Onom.,  viu.,  0,  k  90.h-S.  (Antiphon,  De 
Cade  llerad.  p.  110,  SO^Deauiath.,  c  Aiiit.,  1.  c— PoUoz. 
<»:Ma,«iii..is!) 
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all  possible  plainness,  keeping  strictly  lo  the  sniii 
ject,  and  not  oeing  allowed  to  appeal  in  my  way  to 
the  feelings  or  passions  of  the  ludge.^.'  After  the 
first  spe'ich,*  a  criminal  accused  of  murder  might 
remove  from  Athens,  and  thus  avoid  the  capital 
punishment  fixed  by  Draco's  Qeafioi,  which  on  this 
point  were  still  in  force.  Except  in  cases  of  parri- 
cide, neither  the  accuser  nor  the  court  had  pcrer  to 
prevent  this;  but  the  party  who  thus  evadcxi  the 
extreme  punishment  was  not  allowed  to  return 
home;*  and  when  any  decree  was  passed  at  Ath- 
ens to  legalize  the  return  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  always  made  against  those  who  had  thus  left 
their  country.* 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagns  as  a  criminal 
court  was  of  long  continuance,  as  we  may  learn 
from  an  anecdote  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  tells  us* 
that  C.  Dolabella,  proconsul  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  referred  a  case  which  perplexed  him- 
self and  his  council  to  the  Areiopagns  (ut  adjudices 
gramares  exercUatioresqiui)f  they  ingeniously  settled 
the  matter  by  ordering  the  parties  to  appear  that 
day  100  years  (ceniesimo  anno  adesse).  They  exist- 
ed in  name,  indeed,  till  a  very  late  period.  Thus 
we  find  Cicero  mentions  the  council  in  his  letters  ;* 
and  under  the  Emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosius 
(A.D.  880),  'Pov^ioc  if^ffToc  is  called  proconsul  of 
Greece,  and  an  Areiopagite.^ 

Of  tne  respectability  and  moral  worth  of  the 
council,  and  the  res|>ect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  orators, 
where,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it  men- 
tioned except  in  terms  of  praise.  Thus  Lysias 
speaks  of  it  as  most  righteous  and  venerable;* 
and  so  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  its  members, 
that  it  was  considered  rude  in  the  demns  laughing 
in  their  presence,  while  one  of  them  was  making  an 
address  to  the  assembly  on  a  subject  they  had  been 
deputed  to  investigate.  This  respect  might,  of 
course,  facilitate  the  resumption  of  some  of  their 
lost  power,  more  especially  as  thev  were  sometimes 
intrusted  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  state,  cz 
on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Pnyx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
some  proposed  alterations.  Isocrates,  inaeed,  even 
in  his  time,  when  the  previous  inquiry  or  SoKifioata 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  speaks  well  of  their  mor&l 
influence ;  but,  shortly  alter  the  age  of  Demetrius 
Phalerens,  a  change  had  taken  place ;  they  had  lost 
much  of  their  respectabilitv,  and  were  but  ill  fitted 
to  enforce  a  conduct  in  others  which  they  did  no^ 
observe  themselves. 

The  case  of  St  Panl  is  generaUy  quoted  as  .  ^ 
instance  of  their  authority  in  religious  matters ;  but 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  was  brought  before  the  council.  It 
mav,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they  certainly 
took  cognisance  of  the  introduction  of  new  and  un- 
authorized forma  of  religious  worship,  called  M- 
Bera  lepd,  in  contradistinction  to  the  wdrpia  or  older 
rites  of  the  state.*  There  was  also  a  tradition  that 
Plato  was  deterred  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
Moses  as  a  teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by 
his  fear  of  the  Areiopagns.^* 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Areiopagu^ .'" 
its  original  form,  a  point  of  no  great  moment,  theiv 
are  various  accounts ;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  conld 
have  been  no  fixed  number  when  tlie  archons  be- 
came members  of  this  body  at  the  expiration  of 


1.  (mmoiixi^eBat  oIk  ii^  ohii  o/rr^caAzi :  Aristot.,  Rbet- 
I.,  1.— Follux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  IIT.V— t.  (fucHk  rdv  Tfortpdv  X6yo¥.] 
—  3.  (i^etfvn  dtj^uy/av.)— 4.  {oi  R  *Ape(ov  rrfyrj  6ti-/ovrti,^ 
Vid.  Plato,  Logjr.,  ix.,  ll.)-6.  (rt.,  7.)— 6.  (ad  Pai;-.,  aiii.,  1  / 
ad  Att.,  T.,  11.) --7.  (MeuTsms,  Areiop.)^8.  (Andoe.,  IOC- 
Compare  ^«ch.,  c.  Timarch^  IS.  —  laocr.,  Areiop.,  1418.— 
AthenicQS.  ir.,  p.  167.) — 9.  (Harpocr.,  e.  t.  *Ent$tnt  lofini 
SrhOman-.!,  De  Comit.  Ath  880,  tnuul.) -10.  (Jutiu  Malfr 
Cohor.  ad  GnDC«  p.  S9  ) 
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jheix  year  of  office.  Lysias,  ii.decd,  speaks  of 
tkem^  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Areiopagos  even 
daring  that  time;  a  statement  which  can  onljr  be 
reconciled  with  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject, 
by  supposing  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  council 
during  their  year  of  office,  but  were  n  )t  permanent 
meml^rs  till  the  end  of  that  time,  and  after  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination. 

ARE'NA.    (Firf.  Amphitheatrdm.) 

ARETAL'OGI  were  persons  whose  occupation 
:u>pears  to  have  been  to  amuse  the  company  at  the 
itonian  dinner-tables.'  They  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  witli  some  contempt,  as  Juvenal  speaks 
of  the  meTuiax  aretalogus.^  Casaubon  thinks  that 
they  were  poor  philosophers,  of  the  Cynic  and  Stoic 
scKools,  WHO,  being  unable  to  procure  followers,  de- 
.ivered  their  discourses  on  virtue  and  vice  at  the 
dinners  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  were  the  same  as 
those  whom  Seneca*  calls  drcuUUares  philosophos.^ 
Ruperti  says  that  they  were  persons  who  boasted 
of  their  own  valour  (dper:^),  like  the  Miles  gloriosua 
of  Plautus.^  Tuinebus  takes  the  word  to  mean 
**  sayers  of  pleasant  things,"  from  hpero^,  pleasant.'* 

ARQE'l.  We  learn  from  Livy*  that  Numa  con- 
secrated places  for  the  celebration  of  religious  ser- 
vices, which  were  called  by  the  pontifices  "  argei.^* 
Yarro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  the  ar^i,  and  says 
they  were  twenty-seven  in  number,  distributed  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  city.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  particular  uses  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied, and  that  little  is  unimportant.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  they  were  solemnly  visited  on  the  Liber- 
alia,  or  festival  of  Bacchus ;  and  also,  that  when- 
ever the  flamen  dialis  went  {ivil)  to  them,  he  was 
to  adiiere  to  certain  observances.  They  seem  also 
ta  have  been  the  depositaries  of  the  topographical 
records  Thus  we  read  in  Varro,  "  In  sacreis  Arge- 
tntm  satpiuTi  ed  sic:  Oppius  mons  prificeps"  &c., 
which  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  was  a  tradition  tliat  these  arvei 
were  named  from  the  chieftains  who  came  with 
Hejr:  ules,  the  Argive,  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the 
Cijpitoline,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Salumian 
Hill.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  historical 
value  or  mesuung  of  this  legend ;  we  may,  however, 
notice  its  conformity  with  the  statement  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the 
VLdiOe  of  Argos  was  connected.' 

The  name  argei  was  also  given  to  certaii  figures 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bridge, 
DC  the  Ides  of  May  in  every  year.  This  was  done 
by  the  pontifices,  tne  vestals,  the  prsetors,  and  other 
citizens,  alter  the  performance  of  the  customary 
8a«  rificcs.  The  images  were  thirty  in  number, 
made  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  form  of  men  {eidula 
'^f'pcLKeXa).  Ovid  makes  various  suppositions  to 
ac<  ount  for  the  origin  of  this  rite ;  we  can  only 
cot  jecture  that  it  was  a  symbolical  offering  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods,  and  that  the  number  ^vi  as  a  repre- 
seniative  either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curiw  at 
RoKiie,  or  perhaps  of  the  thirty  Latin  townships." 

*A11GEM0'I^E  {upye/i6vij\  a  species  of  plant, 
whiih  Dodonasus  is  almost  disposed  to  regard  as 
idoitical  with  the  Olaudum^  or  Homed  Poppy. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the  Papaver  argevume. 
The  paragraph  in  Dioscorides,  in  which  the  second 
species  is  described,  would  seem  to  be  spurious, 
Pliry  rails  this  ^lant  Ar^enumia,  and  assigns  it  va- 
notU3  ckirative  properties  in  affections  of  the  nervous 
<gF&tem,  gout,  angina,  &c." 

1.  (vca,  rod  YtjKoV^  p.  110,  111.— Vvd.  Argum.  Orut.,  c.  An- 
clrot.>-4.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  74.)— 3.  (Sat.  xv.,  15,  18.)— 4.  (Ep. 
89.)-  9  (Casaiib.  in  Suet.,  Octar.,  74.)— «.  (Ruperti  in  Juv., 
n,  1ft  J -7.  (Adveniaria,  x.,  12.)— 8.  (i.,  22.)— 9.  (Varro,  De 
liUff.  Lat ,  IT.— Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  791.— Aul.  Cell.,  x.,  15.— Nie- 
Imlir,  Roui.  Hist.,  i.,  p.  214,  tranal.)- 10.  (Varro,  DeLing.  Lat., 
▼i.— trid.  Fart.,  t.,  621.— Dionya.  Halicar.,  i.,  19,  88.— Plu- 
taroh,  QuM.  Roai.,  p.  102,  Reisko.— Arnold,  Rom.  Hitt.,Tol.  i., 

fe07 — BuQsen  und  Plattner,  Beschreibuag  Roms,  vol.  i.,  p. 
J-T05.)--n.  (Dicacor  ,  ii.,  2^  -Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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ARGENTA'RII,  bankers  or  money-changen  M 
Rome.  The  public  bankers,  or  vwnsarii^  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  argenUarii,  The  highest 
class  of  mensarii,  the  mensarii  quinqueviri  or  trimm^ 
vh-iy  were  a  sort  of  extraordinary  magistrates,  tbe 
office  being  generally  filled  by  persons  of  high  rank; 
their  business  was  to  regulate  the  debts  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  to  provide  and  distribute  specie  on  emeP' 
gencies.'  There  were  other  mensarii,  who  stocMl 
lower  than  these,  and  whose  office  approximated  to 
that  of  the  argentarii ;  and  still  lower  stood  the 
imm/mularii,  though  these  were  also  public  fimccion- 
aries.  The  argentarii ,  on  the  contrary,  were  private 
bankers,  who  did  all  kinds  of  broking,  commissiaD, 
and  agency  business  for  their  customers.  They 
are  called  argenlarii ;  ar^cnUa  mcnsa  exerdtorest 
areenli  distractores ;  TWgoixaiores  stipis  argentarii.* 
Their  private  character  is  clear,  from  what  Ulpian 
says:'  "  Ttibema  (i.  c.,  argeniariai)  pubUat  suni, 
quarum  usus  ad  privatos  jirtinel"  Almost  all  money 
transactions  were  carried  on  through  their  intenren- 
tion,  and  they  kept  the  account-books  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Hence  all  terms  respecting  the  relation 
between  debtor  and  creditor  were  borrowed  from 
banking  business :  thus,  rationem  accepU  scribere  ("  to 
put  down  on  the  debtor's  side  in  the  banker's  book") 
means  "  to  borrow  money ;"  rescribere,  "  to  i>ay  it 
back  again ;"  rumien  (an  item  in  the  account)  is  "  a 
debt,"  or  even  "  a  debtor,"  as  when  Cicero  says,« 
"  Ego  meis  rebns  gesHs  hoc  sum  asseoutus  ut  btmum 
nomen  ezislimer"^  On  these  books  of  accomit. 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  modem  Italian  system 
of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  see  Pliny,  ERsi. 
Nat.,  ii.,  7. 

The  functions  of  the  argentarii.  besides  thei? 
original  occupation  of  money-chaneing  (permutaf^ 
arg€7di),  were  as  follows :  1.  Attending  public  sale? 
as  agents  for  purchasers,  in  which  case  they  Mere 
called  irUerpretes*  2.  Assaying  and  proving  roojey 
(probatio  nummorvmiX  3.  Receiving  deposiles,  or 
keeping  a  bank  in  tne  modem  sense  of^the  word. 
If  the  deposite  was  not  to  bear  interest,  it  was  called 
depositttmf  or  vacua  pecunia ;'  if  it  was  to  bear  inter- 
est, it  was  called  creditum*  The  argentarii  werp 
said  not  only  recipere,  but  also  consliiuere,  so  that  ai 
action  constituta  pecimuB  would  lie  against  them.* 

The  shops  of  the  bankers  were  in  the  cloisters 
round  the  fomm :  hence  money  borrowed  from  a 
banker  is  called  as  circiimforatveum;  and  the  phrases 
faro  cedere  or  abirc^  foro  mergi,  &c.,  mean  "  to  be- 
come bankrupt."  The  argentarii  at  Rome  were 
divided  into  corporations  (socieiates),  and  formed  a 
collegivm  like  the  mensarii  and  nummularii.  The 
argentarius  was  necessarily  a  freeman. 

ARGENTUM  {apyypog)y  silver.  According  to 
Herodotus,*  •  the  Lydians  were  the  first  people  who 
put  a  stamp  upon  silver;  but,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  most  ancient  writers,  silver  money  was 
first  coined  at  -Slgina,  by  order  of  Pheidon,  about 
B.C.  869."  The  silver  coins  of  Greece  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds,  which  differ  in  appearance 
according  to  the  age  in  which  thev  were  struck. 
The  most  ancient  are  very  thick,  and,  of  rade  work- 
manship ;  those  of  JEpna,  usually  bear  on  the 
upper  side  the  figure  of  a  rartle  or  a  tortoise,  and 
on  the  under  an  indented  mark,  as  if  the  coin  at 
the  time  of  striking  the  metal  had  been  placed  upoc 
a  puncheon,  and  had  received  a  mark  from  the 
weight  of  the  blow.  The  second  kind,  which  ap^ 
pear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Xenophon, 


1.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  21:  "Propter  penjnam  argenti  triam^li} 
menaarii  forti."— Vuf,  etiom  Bud«us,  De  Aaae,  v.,  p.  ITX  — 
Salmastua,  De  Modo  Usur.,  p.  509.)— S.  (0>vlli,  Inscript.,  xl 
40e0.)— 3.  (Dig.  18,  tit.  1,  a.  32.)— 4.  (ad  Fam.,  v.,  6.)— 5.  (WdL 
Bentlev'a  note  on  Horace,  Epiat.  II.,  i.,  105.)— «.  (Plant,,  Cttr> 
cuL,  ill.,  1,  63,  aeq.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Curcul.,  ii.,  3,  06-49 :  iii.,  M , 
iv.,  8,  3.)—8.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  39.)— 0.  {ViA.  Salmaa.,  De  Mode 
Uimr.,  p.  722.)— 10.  (i.,04.)— 11.  (Ephorua,  ap.  Strab.,  viiL,  p 
370.-^1.,  Var.  Hist.,  zii.,  10.— PoUnx,  Onom.,  tz.,  8S.— Aa 
thon'a  '".aaa.  Diet.,  a.  v.  Phidon.) 
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mie  abo  of  a  thick  form,  but  not  so  diunsy  m  ap- 
peannee.  The  third,  which  belong  to  a  later  f  «riod, 
ani  braad  and  thin.  The  Greek  coins,  and  especi- 
aLy  the  Athenian,  are  nsnallr  of  veiy  fine  silver. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  they  are  quite  free 
from  Vaser  metal ;  but  the  ezperunents  which  have 
been  made  show  that  the  miest  possess  a  small 
Maatitj  of  alloy.  Mr.  Hossey^  found,  upon  trial. 
Wat  the  most  ancient  Athenian  coins  containea 
ihoct  «'y  of  the  weight  alloy,  the  second  kind  about 
||^,  and  the  more  modem  about  -^ ;  the  last  of  which 
fe  oeariy  the  same  alloy  as  in  ou;  own  silver  coin. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Athenians  that  their  coin- 
age was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece,  and 
Xenophon  says  that  they  exchanged  it  with  profit  in 
any  market  ;>  but  this  remark  should  probabhr  be 
limited  to  the  coinage  of  his  own  time.  *(Mr.  Hus- 
sey  made  his  experiments  with  three  Attic  drachmae 
of  difierent  ages :  the  first  was  a  thick  one  of  the 
rudest  and  earliest  style ;  the  second,  a  little  later, 
but  stiU  of  a  thick  form,  with  the  head  of  Minerva, 
resembling  that  of  the  oldest  coins,  but  not  quite  so 
clxunsy ;  the  third,  of  the  latest  kind,  broad  and 
thin,  with  the  owl  standing  on  the  diota,  the  helmet 
of  Minerva's  head  surmounted  by  a  high  crest,  and 
vith  other  characteristics  of  the  later  coinage  of 
Athens.  After  stating  the  results,  as  given  aoove, 
Mr.  Hossey  goes  on  to  remark  as  follows :  "  Now, 
of  these  three  drachmae,  the  first  and  third  are  less 
fine  than  other  Greek  money.  Out  of  nine  trials  of 
Greek  and  one  of  Roman  silver,  the  third  of  the 
three  Attic  coins  in  question  is  considerably  the 
fewest  of  all;  and  the  first  of  them  is  likewise  in- 
ferior to  all  but  two.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
isof  finer  standard  than  all,  and  therefore  this  alone 
ean  belong  to  the  coinage  of  which  Xenophon 
^leaks.  And,  as  the  other  two  must  be  of  difierent 
aees,  thi  first  belongs  to  an  age  earlier  than  Xeno- 
non,  the  second  to  a  later.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  coins  to  which  the  second  drachma  belongs, 
that  is,  the  middling  class  of  Attic  silver,  between 
ibe  thickest  and  rudest  of  all,  and  the  broad,  thin 
pieces,  may  be  set  down  as  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes  and  Xenophon :  the  very  clumsy  and 
iH-exerated  pieces,  from  which  the  first  was  taken. 
bekmg  to  an  interior  coinage  of  an  earlier  age ;  ana 
Che  broad,  thin  coins  to  later  times,  when  the  money 
was.  tor  Athens  at  least,  considerably  debased. 
The  comparative  value  of  these  coins  proves  also 
that  it  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  to  alloy 
their  money,  even  where  the  currency  had  good 
credit  and  wide  circulation ;  and,  therefore,  those 
writers  are  mistaken  who  have  reckoned  the  worth 
)f  it  as  if  it  were  all,  without  exception,  fine  silver. 
For,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  the  alloy  in  the 
oldest  coins  is  due  to  want  of  skill  to  refine  the 
metal,  yet,  when  the  later  coins  are  baser  than  the 
earlier,  this  can  only  be  because  they  were  inten- 
tiocally  alloyed."') 

It  has  been  already  remarked  under  ^s,  tliat 
silver  was  originally  the  universal  currency  in 
Greece,  and  that  copper  apjpears  to  have  been  sel- 
dom coined  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains*  that  gold 
was  coined  first,  because  it  was  the  more  readily 
mmnd  and  the  more  easily  worked ;  but  there  are 
safi<(^ient  reasons  for  believing  that,  even  as  late  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Adienians  had  no  gold  currency.  (Vid,  Avrvm.)  It 
maybe  remarked  here,  that  all  the  words  connected 
With  money  are  derived  firom  apyw/wf ,  and  not  from 
Xf'^f  as  Karapyvpoa,  •*  to  bribe  with  money ;"  ap- 
-npafuuiSc,  "  a  money-changer,"  &c. ;  and  fipyvpo^ 
IS  itself  not  unfiequently  used  to  signify  money  in 
general,*  as  tfs  is  in  Latin. 


I.  (Andeat  Weights  sod  Money,  p.  49.)— S.  (Arittnph.,  Ran., 
^lB.-XeB^  Vcet^  iii^2.>— S.  (Ancient  Weights,  Ac,  p.  45, «, 
f^  *-L  (TnA  ir  Horn..  «  ».)— 5   ff^h   Antig.,  MS.) 
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Silver  was  not  coined  at  Rome  till  B.C.  iXO,  &9* 
yeais  before  the  first  Punic  war  ;^  hut  the  Ro.ffuui 
coinage  of  silver  never  appears  to  have  been  so  free 
from  baser  metal  as  the  best  Athenian  coinage. 
Under  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  the  coinage  was  so 
much  debased  that  it  contained  j  silver  and  J  alloy. 
In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  impression  on  sHvef 
coins  was  usually,  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Rcme 
with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter 
and  on  the  reverse,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four 
animals  (fnga^  quadriga:),  whence  they  were  called 
respectively  bigati  and  quadri^ati,  sc.  nummi.  (  Vid. 
BiGATus.)  The  principal  silver  coins  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  respectively  the  drachma 
and  denarius.    {Vid.  Drachma,  Denarius.) 

The  Athenians  obtained  their  silver  from  the  sil- 
ver mines  at  Laurion,  wnich  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Athens.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon'  that  these  mines  had  been 
worked  in  remote  antiquity ;  and  Xenophon  speaks 
of  them  as  if  he  considered  them  inexhaustible.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  ari- 
sing from  them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  sera  they  were  no 
longer  worked.*  The  ore  from  which  the  silver 
was  obtained  was  called  silver  earth  {apyvpinc  yv> 
or  simply  uoyvpiTi^*).  The  same  term  {lerra)  was 
also  applied  to  the  ore  by  the  Romans,  who  obtained 
most  of  their  silver  from  Spain.* 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  difiered 
considerably  at  dififerent  periods  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man history.  Herodoms  mentions  it*  as  1  to  13: 
Plato^  as  1  to  12;  Menander*  as  1  to  10;  and 
Uvy*  as  1  to  10,  about  B.C.  180.  According  to 
Suetonius,"  Julius  Caesar,  on  one  occasion,  ex* 
changed  gold  for  silver  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9  j 
but  the  most  usual  proportion  under  the  eariy  Ro- 
man  emperors  was  about  1  to  12;  and  from  Cod- 
stantine  to  Justinian  about  1  to  14,  or  1  to  15.^ 

♦ARGENTUM  VIVUM,  auicksilver  or  Mei^ 
cury.  It  is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theo* 
phrastns  under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  {upyvpoc  x^ 
T6c)f  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  thus  descril)ed 
by  the  latter:  "  This  is  procured  when  a  portion 
of  cinnabar  is  rubbed  witn  vinegar  in  a  brass  mor- 
tar and  with  a  brass  pestle."  All  the  modem  pro- 
cesses, on  the  other  hand,  that  are  adopted  for 
separating  the  mercury  from  the  ore,  depend  upon 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  va- 
]X)ur  in  distilling  vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensa- 
tion by  cold.  The  nature  of  this  mineral,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even 
four  centuries  later ;  for  Pliny"  distinguishes  be- 
tween auicksilver  {Argenlum  vivum)  and  the  liquid 
silver  (Hydrar^yrus)  ]3rocured  by  processes  which 
he  describes  from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 
This  hydrargyrus  he  supposes  to  be  a  spurious  imi- 
tation of  quicksilver,  and  fraudulent  substitute  for 
it  in  various  uses  to  which  it  was  applied."  Dios- 
corides,  however,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  written  about  the  same  time  with  Plmy,  means, 
according  to  Hill,  by  vdpdpyvpoc  koB'  iavrov  the 
quicksilver  that  is  sometimes  found  in  a  fluid  state 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    {Vid,  Cinnabaris.)^* 

APF1A2  rPA*H  {apyla^  yp€i^\  an  action  to 
which  any  Athenian  citizen  was  liable,  according 
to  the  old  law,  if  he  could  not  bring  evidence  that 
he  had  some  lawful  calling.  The  law  was  intro- 
duced by  Draco,  who  made  the  penalty  of  convic- 
tion death ;  Solon  re-enacted  the  law,  substituting, 
however,  for  the  capital  punishment  a  fine  of  IW 


1.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  IS.)— 2.  (Vecticr.,  k,  S.)— 8.  (Pans,, 
i.,  1,  ^  1.— B0ckh,  On  the  Silvor  Mines  of  Lanricm,  in  the  mo- 
ond  Yolnmeof  the  translation  of  the  Publi«?  Economy  of  Athens.) 
— #.  (Xen.,yectig.,  i.,5  ;  iv.,  2.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  81.) 
— <J.  (iii.,  M.)— 7.  (Hipp.,  c.  6,  j».  231.)— «.  (rp  Poll.,  Onom., 
ix.,  7«.)— 9.  (xxxviii.,  11.)— 10.  (Jul.,  54.)— 11.  xWurm,  De  Poo 
der.,  &o.,  p.  40,  41.)— 12.  (H.  K.,  xxxiii,  20  ;  xxziii.,  41  )— 18 
(MwiteliAnc.  Mineral., p  21.)— 14.  (Hill's Thetphrast., p. ttft.) 
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drachma!  fox  the  first  conviction,  and  a  loss  of  civic 
rights  {arLfiia)  if  the  same  person  was  convicted 
ikSe*  imes  of  indolence.*  Accordingto  Julius  Pol- 
lax,'  Draco  did  not  impose  a  severer  punishment 
than  aTiuia^  and  Solon  did  not  punish  it  at  all  till 
the  third  offence.* 

•ARGILLA,  Potters*  Clay,  included  frequently 
by  the  Latin  writers  under  the  general  name  of 
Crda,  Thus  Palladius.says,  "  Creta,  quam  argUlam 
dicimtts:"  and  Columella,  ^^  Creta,  quautunhi/rjigidij 
quaTnque  rumnuUi  argiUam  vacani."*  These  writers 
speak  repeatedly  of  "creta  figularisy"^  "creta  qua 
fiitnt  ampkara.*  Cclsus,  too,  speaks  of  "creta 
figularis,^^''  and  Vitruvius  of  "  voi  ez  creta  factum, 
non  codum."^  By  the  term  Creta,  therefore,  was 
generally  meant  some  whitish  clay,  such  as  potters' 
clay,  pipe-clay,  or  fullers*  earth.    {Vid.  Creta.) 

•ARGI'TIS,  a  species  of  wine,  celebrated  by 
Virgil'  for  its  extraordinary  durability,  and  pro- 
cured from  a  small  grape  abounding  in  juice.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  white  wine.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  well  founded,  we  may  discover  some 
analogy  between  it  and  the  best  grovs^s  of  the  Rhine, 
which  are  obtained  from  a  small  white  grape,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  permanency." 

APrrPlOT  AIKH  {apyvpiov  6Uv)  was  a  civU  suit 
••f  the  class  Trp^c  ^(va,  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetse,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay 
moneys  in  his  possession,  or  for  which  he  was  lia- 
ble, to  the  plaintiff.  This  action  is  casually  alluded 
to  in  two  speeches  of  Demosthenes,"  and  is  treated 
of  at  large  in  the  speech  against  Callippus. 

♦ARGifRITIS  (dpyvpfnc),  a  name  given  to  the 
ore  from  which  silver  was  obtained.    (  Vid.  Argen- 

TUM.) 

ARGUROKOPErON  {apyvpoKoneXov),  the  place 
where  money  was  coined,  the  mint.  That  at  Ath- 
ens appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  Uie 
ehapel  {Ifp^ov)  of  a  hero  named  Stephanephorus. 
In  it  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the  coins." 

ARGYRASTIDES  {apyvpuamdec),  a  division  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  carried  shields  covered  with  silver  plates. 
They  were  held  in  high  honour  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whose  death  they  went  over  to  Antigo- 
nus."  Livv  mentions  them  as  the  royal  cohort  in 
the  army  or  Antigonus."  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus  had  in  his  army  a  body  or  men  who  were 
called  oTgyroaspides}* 

♦AR'IA  {apia),  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin  held 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  pear-tree,  and  Miller  makes  it  to 
be  that  kind  which  gets  the  English  name  of  White 
Beam-tree,  namely,  the  Pyrus  Aria  of  Hooker.  But 
Schneider,  upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp,  holds  it 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Q,uercus  Hex}* 

ARIADNErA  {^ kpiadveia),  festivals  solemnized 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicings  and  merriment."  Another  fes- 
tival of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Ariadne  in  Cyprus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  in  commemoration  of  her 
death  in  the  month  of  Gorplaeus.  The  Amathu- 
«ians  called  the  grove  in  which  the  grave  of  Ari- 
adne was  shown,  that  of  Aphrodite- Ariadne.  This 
Is  the  account  given  by  Plutarch"  from  Paeon,  an 
Amathusian  writer. 


1  (Ly8.,  c.  Nic,  (ipx/a(.— Ap.  Dioff.  Laert.  in  Solone.— Har- 
pocr.,  s.  T.  Ki;irof  et  iroraMOj.— Val.  Nfax.,  ii.,  6, 3.)— 2.  (Onom., 
riii.,  e,  *  42.)— 3.  (Virf.  Taylor,  Lect.  Lysiac.,  p.  707,  708.)— 4. 
(Pallad.,  i.,  34,  8.— Colnm.,  lii.,  11,  9.)— 5.  (Colum.,  lii.,  11,  •  ; 
ri.,  17,6;  viii.,  2, 3.— Veg.,  ui.,  4.)-«.  (Colam.,  xii.,  4,  5.)— 7. 
(l^  «.)-8.  (viii.,  1,  5.)— 0.  (Georgr.,  ii.,  W.)— 10.  (Henderaon'i 
inc.  Wines,  p.  78.)— 11.  (in  Boeot.,  1002  ;  in  Olympiod.,  1179.) 
—12.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  103.— B5ckh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
rol.  i.,  p.  194,  tnntl.)— 13.  (Justin.,  xii.,  7. — Cnitius,  ir.,  13.— 
Pluiarch,  Eumen.,  13,  &c.)— 14.  (Liv.,  zxzyii.,40.)— Ifl.  (Lam- 
imd.,  Alex.  Sey.,  90.)— 16.  (Theopbrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  7.— Adams, 
ippcad.,  8.  t.)— 17.  (Plutarch,  The».,  20.)— 18.  rni#«  on  » 
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ARIES  {Kpc  )c),  the  battering-iam,  was  isei  tt 
shake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walis  of  te> 
sieged  cities.  It  consisted  of  a  large  beam,  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an  ash. 
To  one  end  was  fastenea  a  mass  of  bronze  or  Iron 
{Ke^dkfi,  ifiBoXri,  npoTOfiij^),  which  resembled  i/t  its 
form  the  head  of  a  ram;  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
shape  of  the  extremity  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  its 
name,  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  its  mode  of  action  to  that  of  a  ram  butting  with 
its  forehead.  The  upper  figure  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  It  shows  the  aries  in  its  simplest 
state,  and  as  it  was  borne  and  impelled  by  human 
hands,  without  other  assistance.  .  Even  when  the 
art  of  war  was  much  advanced,  the  ram  must  have 
been  frequently  used  in  this  manner,  both  whenever 
time  was  wanting  for  more  complicated  arrange- 
ments, and  wherever  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
rendered  such  arrangements  impracticable.  This 
sculpture  shows  the  ram  directed  against  the  angle 
of  a  wall,  which  must  have  been  more  vulnerable 
than  any  other  part,  f "  Anguiarem  turrim  ictus  fo- 
ravit  anetis  violentior.'*') 
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In  an  improved  form,  the  ram  was  surroundec' 
with  iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  from 
a  beam  fixed  transversely  over  it  See  the  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut.  By  this  contrivance  the  .sol- 
diers were  relieved  from  tne  necessity  of  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  ram,  and  they  could  wiin  ease 
give  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  motion  backward  and 
forward,  so  as  to  put  the  opposite  wall  into  a  slate 
of  vibration,  and  thus  to  shatter  it  into  fragments. 

The  use  of  this  machine  was  farther  aided  by 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  was  suspends!  upon 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructing  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  "  testudo"  (^cXovi;  jcpto^poc*) 
which  protected  the  besieging  party  from  the  defen- 
sive assaults  of  the  besieged.  Josephus  informs  lu 
that  there  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall  so  thick 
as  to  resist  the  force  of  this  machine,  if  its  bio  jr« 
were  continued  long  enough.* 

The  beam  of  the  aries  was  often  of  great  len|.th, 
e.  g.,  80,  100,  or  even  120  feet.  The  design  of  thL« 
was  both  to  act  across  an  intervening  ditch,  and  tc 
enable  those  who  worked  the  machine  to  remain  it 
a  position  of  comparative  security.  A  hundred 
men,  or  even  a  greater  number,  were  sometinaci 
employed  to  strike  with  the  beam. 

The  besieged  had  recourse  to  various  contrivan- 
ces  in  order  to  defend  their  walls  and  towers  from 
the  attacks  of  the  aries.  1.  They  attempted,  by 
throwing  burning  materials  upon  it,  to  set  it  on  fire; 
and,  to  prevent  this  from  being  effected,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  sackcloth  {difiPei,*  ciliciis*)  or  with  hides 


1.  (Josephus.— Saidas.)— 9.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  txiv.,  t.)— 1 
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\mriu  ImhtUs^),  wiiich  were  sometimes  moistened 
{ktumedis  taunnis  exuviis*\  2.  They  threw  down 
great  stones,  so  as  to  bicaK  off  the  iron  head  of  the 
ram.'  3.  To  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  they 
erected  beams  turning  upon  upright  posts  {toUena- 
ncf):  from  the  extremities  of  these  beams  they  sus- 
pended masses  of  lead,  trunks  of  trees,  stones,  or 
parts  of  columns.  They  then  caused  these  ponder- 
9US  bodies  to  tail  repeatedly  upon  the  head  of  the 
ram,  while  the  opposite  party  attempted  to  defeat 
this  effort  by  means  similar  to  those  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Antenna,  viz.,  by  the  use  of  sickles 
fixed  to  the  ends  of  long  poles  (asserUms  falcatisl^)^ 
and  employed  to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  the  stones 
and  other  weights  were  suspended.  4.  They  caught 
the  head  of  the  ram  in  a  noose  {laqueo,*  ppoxoii*)^ 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  draw  it  on  one  side  and 
avert  its  blows,  or  even  to  overturn  it  and  prevent 
lis  action  altogeUier.'  5.  They  seized  the  head  with 
a  large  ibrceps  armed  with  teeth,  and  called  the 
wo]![(lmpu^),  and  they  thus  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
besiegers  in  the  same  way  as  by  using  the  noose. 
6.  Thev  filled  sacks  with  cnaff,  or  stuffed  them  with 
other  soft  materials,  and  suspended  them  by  ropes 
wherever  the  ram  was  expected  to  strike,  so  as  to 
diren  its  blows  and  break  their  force,  the  besiegers 
meanwhile  employing  the  sickles,  as  already  men- 
uoDcd,  to  cut  the  ropes.'  This  provision  of  sickles, 
in  addition  to  the  ram,  belonged  to  the  more  com- 
plicated engine,  called  Ustudo  ai  ietnria. 

The  larger  machines  of  this  class  were  so  con- 
straoed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place,  and  were  put  together 
again  whfn  required  for  use." 

Virgil  is  certainlv  chargeable  with  an  anachron- 
ism when  he  speaks  of  tne  aries  as  employed  at 
the  sieges  of  Ilium  and  of  Laurentum.^  ^  '  1  hucydi- 
des  mentions  the  use  of  it  by  the  Pelof  onnesians  at 
(he  siege  of  Plataea."  But  it  first  became  an  impor- 
tant militarv  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Carthaginians.  (^Vid. Falx,  Helepums, 
TErrcDO.) 
•ARIES  {Kpi6c)j  the  ordinary  ram.  {ViU.  Ovis.) 
•ARrON  (apciuv  or  apiuv),  a  shellfish  noticed  by 
JEhan.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  tlie  class  Mol- 
huca,  but  was  formerlv  placed  imder  the  Liniaccs.^* 
•ARIS'ARUM  i&piaapov).  a  species  of  plant. 
Dcdonanis  makes  out  its  alliance  with  the  iln^m, 
<md,  accordingly,  modem  botanists  give  it  the  name 
cf  Anm  arisarum.  Miller  calls  it  Friar's  Cowl  in 
Ezglish." 

•ARISTOLOCHIA  (apiaroXox^a),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  modem  Birtliwort  Tnere  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  the  three  kinds  described  by  the 
ancients.  Adams  thinks  there  is  little  reason  for 
rejecting  the  arpoyyi'Xrf  as  being  the  ArUtolockia 
Rotunda,  and  the  uaKpd  as  being  the  Longa  of  mod- 
em botanists ;  and  yet  Sprengel  inclines  to  refer  the 
QDe  to  the  A.  palliday  ana  the  other  to  the  A.  Cretica, 
L  The  xXvfiaTiTi^  is  unquestionably  the  Aristoloeh- 
ia  dgmalilis,  or  Climbing  Birthwort."  The  Birth- 
wort  tribe  possess  in  general  tonic  and  stimulating 
prp^es.  Pliny,  among  other  complaints  in  which 
the  aristolochia  was  found  useful,  notices  severe 
ijsaiteries,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hip-gout,  the 
ting  of  scorpions,  &c.;  and  in  Peru,  at  the  present 
day,  the  A.  fragrantissima  (called  in  that  country 
Bfjuca  .fe  la  EstreOa,  or  Star-Reed)  is  highly  es- 
SBoned  as  a  remedy  against  dysenteries,  malignant 
inflammatory  levers,  colds,  rheumatic  pains,  dec. 
The  root  is  the  part  used." 


L  (VkniT.)^).  (Amm.  Marcell.,  zx.,  7.)— 3.  (Airo^^filai  Htv 
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ARMA,  ARMATU'RA  {hrea,  rtvxta.  Htm.  dr- 
/la),  arms,  armour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  eai  Jlest  timeft. 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  used  stones  ana 
clabs  for  their  weapons,  and  that  they  wore  the 
skins  of  the  wild  beasts  which  they  had  slain,  at 
once  as  proofs  of  their  strength  and  prowess,  and 
as  a  protection  to  their  bodies.  Hence  Hercules 
was  conmionly  represented  clad  in  the  spoils  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  as  well  as  carrying  a  club.^  The 
use  of  the  goatskin  for  a  similar  purpose  has  been 
noticed  under  the  article  .£gis.  Theocritus,  in  the 
following  lines,  describes  the  savage  wrestler  Amy- 
cus  as  wearing  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  was  fasten- 
ed over  his  breast  by  two  of  the  paws,  and  depcndi^v^ 
from  thence  over  his  back : 

Airap  imp  v6toio  koI  avxivo^  ffupelro 
'AKpuv  dipfia  Xiovrog  ^^[iftEvov  kK  irodeuvuh. 
This  mode  of  wearing  the  lion's  skin  is  disp^yeii 
in  two  small  bronzes  of  very  high  antiquity,  f  lich 
have  been  published  by  Micali,*  and  wmch  an  ff  p- 
ied  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


^\\f 


In  the  Homeric  battles,  we  have  some  traces  of 
the  use  of  hides  for  defensive  armour,  as  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Iliad,*  where  Paris  appears  lightly  arm- 
ed with  a  bow  and  panther's  skm  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. In  the  Argonautic  expedition,  Ancaeus,  the 
Arcadian,  always  wore  for  the  same  purpose  the 
shaggy  hide  of  a  bear,  and  Argus  that  of  a  black 
bull.*  Even  as  late  as  the  Messenian  war,  the 
mountaineers  of  Arcadia,  serving  under  Aristode- 
mus  as  light-armed  soldiers,  wore  the  skins  both  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  also  of  bears,  wolves,  and  oth- 
er wild  beasts.* 

Nevertheless,  the  armour  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Trojan  armies,  as  represented  by  Homer,  was  com- 
plete and  elaborate.  In  various  passages  he  de- 
scribes the  entire  suit  of  armour  of  some  of  his  great- 
est warriors,  viz.,  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  Agamem- 
non, Menelaus,  and  Paris  ;^  and  we  observe  that  ii 
consisted  of  the  same  portions  which  were  used  by 
the  Greek  soldiers  ever  after.  Moreover,  the  order 
of  putting  them  on  is  always  the  same.  The  heavy- 
armed  warrior,  having  already  a  tunic  around  lua 
body,  and  preparing  for  combat,  puts  on,  first,  his 
greaves  {Kvrj/udec,  ocrea) ;  secondly,  his  cuirass 
{'Bupa^y  lorica),  to  which  belonged  the  furprf  under- 
neath, and  the  zone  (^ovi^y  C<^ot7P,  eingulum)  above ; 
thirdly,  his  sword  (^iffx)^,  ensisy  gladius),  hung  on 
the  left  side  of  his  body  by  means  of  a  belt  which 


1.  {Vid,  Theocr.,  xxv.,  S79.)— 2.  (Id.,  xxii.,  52.)— 3.  (Italia 
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passed  over  the  right  shoulder;  fourthly,  the  large 
round  shield  (o-uxoc,  oamQi  clipcus,  scutum),  support- 
ed in  the  same  manner ;  fiflhly,  his  helmet  {Kopv^y 
Kvvtfj,  cassis  galea) ;  sixtlily  and  lastly,  he  took  his 
epear  (^yxf^d  <5<^pv,  hasia),  or,  in  many  cases,  two 
spears  {iovps  dvo).  Virgil  represents  the  outfit  of 
a  warrior  as  consisting  of  the  same  six  portions, 
when  he  describes  the  armour  made  by  Vulcan  for 
iElnc  as,  and  brought  to  him  by  his  mother.^  The 
form  and  use  of  these  portions  are  described  in  sep- 
arate articles  under  tneir  Latin  names.  The  an- 
ocze  J  woodcut  exhibits  them  all  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  as  shown  in  Hope's 
Qntrme  of  the  AncierUs  (f.,  70). 


Ihose  who  were  defended  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  been  represented,  are  called  by  Homer  dey- 
maralf  from  their  great  shield  (uamc) ;  also  ayxs- 
fidxoiy  because  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  their 
adversaries;  but  much  more  commonly  Trpofutxoit 
because  they  occupied  the  front  of  the  army :  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  terms,  especially  the 
last,  were  honourable  titles,  the  expense  of  a  com- 
jilete  suit  of  armour  {iravo^zXitf^)  being  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  wearer, 
while  his  place  on  the  field  was  no  less  indicative 
c  f  strength  and  bravery. 

In  later  times,  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  were 
•.ailed  oTTALTat,  because  the  term  virXa  more  espe- 
cially denoted  the  defensive  armour,  the  shield  and 
thorax.  By  wearing  these  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  light-armed,  whom  Herodotus,'  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  calls  avonXoi^  and  who  are 
also  denominated  \ln?Ml  and  yvfivoU  yvfiv^rai  or 
yvftv^reg.  Instead  of  being  defended  by  the  shield 
uid  thorax,  their  bodies  had  a  much  slighter  cover- 
ing, sometimes  consistins:  of  skins,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  of  the  Arcadians,  and  some- 
times of  leather  or  cloth ;  and,  instead  of  the  sword 
and  lance,  they  commonly  fought  with  darts,  stones, 
bows  and  arrows,  or  slings.  Though  greatly  infe- 
rior in  rank  and  prowess  to  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
diery, it  is  probable  that  they  often  surpassed  them 
in  numbers;  and  by  their  agility,  by  their  rapid 
movements  from  place  to  place,  and  by  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  assailing  the  enemy,  coming 
towards  the  front  under  the  protection  of  the  heavy- 
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armed,  and  again  retreating  for  safety  into  the  rcai, 
they  rendered  important  service  to  their  employers! 
We  are  justified  in  using  the  term  "  employers," 
because  the  light-armed  were  conunonly  attached 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  individuals  oi  the  heavy- 
armed  soldiery.  In  this  manner  the  Helots  were 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  Spartan  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  each  Spartan  had  an  appointmenl 
of  no  less  than  seven  Helots  to  carry  ms  arms,  tt 

ErotPct  him  in  danger,  to  assist  him  m  conqueiinj^ 
is  c  pponent,  and  also  to  perform  every  menial  ser« 
vice.*  On  the  same  occasion,  as  we  are  informe<I 
by  Herodotus,*  the  other  divisions  of  the  Greek 
army  had  only  one  light-armed  to  one  heavy-armed 
soldier.  In  afler  times,  also,  the  Athenian  hoplite 
had  usually  one  attendant,  and  received  as  wages 
for  both  himself  and  his  servant  two  drachmae  per 
day.» 

Besides  the  heavy  and  light  armed  soldiers,  the 
dwXiTaL  and  fiXol^  who,  in  general,  bore  towards 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  now  explained, 
another  description  of  men,  the  irsXraarai^  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  Greek  army,  though  we  do  not 
hear  of  them  in  eariy  times.  Insteaid  of  the  large 
round  shield,  they  carried  a  smaller  one  called  the 
ttAti?,  and  in  other  respects  their  armour,  though 
heavier  and  more  effective  than  that  of  the  y(fUoL, 
was  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  hoplites.  The 
weapon  on  which  they  principally  depended  was 
the  spear. 

The  cities  of  Eubcea  agreed  to  go  to  battle  only 
as  hoplites,  discarding  the  use  of  light  armour,  de'- 
pending  on  the  sword  and  lance,  and  handling  the 
latter  as  a  pike.*  The  Eubceans  were  probably  in- 
duced to  form  this  agreement  in  consequence  of  the 
richness  of  thcw  island  in  the  ores  of  conper  and 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  those  nations  wiuch  had 
neither  mines,  nor  any  considerable  wealth  of  oihei 
kinds,  could  scarcely  send  any  but  light-aimed  scl 
diers,  who  commonly  served  as  mercenaries. 

The  Romans  legions  consistecL  as  the  Greek  in- 
fantry for  the  most  part  did,  of  heavy  and  lighl 
armed  troops  (gravis  et  leins  armatura).  But  they 
were  not  formed  upon  the  same  system  of  attaching 
individuals  to  one  another,  in  the  relation  of  the 
master  or  employer  and  his  servant.  At  all  events, 
this  system  aid  not  prevail  among  the  Romans  to 
any  extent ;  and  when  Virgil,  in  the  JEneitI,  men- 
tions the  armour-bearer  or  squire  (armigcr),  we  must 
understand  him  to  allude  to  the  Grecian  or  Oriental 
practice,  or  to  attribute  such  attendance  and  state 
to  kings  and  generals  only. 

When  a  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
the  heavy-armed  were  posted  in  front  in  three  di- 
visions, viz.,  the  principesy  the  hastati^  and  the  triarif, 
and  behind  them  were  placed  the  light-armed  in  twc 
divisions,  called  the  rorariiy  and  the  accensi  or  velU^s, 
the  weight  and  strength  of  the  arms  decreasing 
gradually  in  these  five  divisions,  until  the  rear  con- 
sisted only  of  archers,  slingers,  and  other  troops, 
who  might  leave  their  place  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired,  and  make  swift  excursions  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  and  annoying  the  enemy.  Especialiy 
in  commencing  an  engagement,  the  light-armed 
troops  advanced  to  the  front,  strove  to  put  the  enemy 
to  flight,  and,  if  successful,  pursued  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  worsted,  they  retreated 
again  in  a  body  behind  the  heavy  troops,  on  ^  horn, 
as  the  main  stay  of  the  army,  depended  the  decision 
of  the  conflict.  If  the  heavy-armed  were  victori- 
ous, the  light-armed  again  rashed  forward  to  aici  in 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  purstdt 
was  left  to  them  and  to  the  cavalry,  while  the  prin- 
cipes,  hastati,  and  triarii  maintained  their  original 
position.* 
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The  annexed  ^gaie  is  taken  £K>m  the  arch  of 
Sepdmins  SeTems  at  Rome.  On  comparing  it  with 
Ihiu  of  the  Greek  hoplite  in  the  last  woodcut,  we 
percsire  that,  while  the  national  character  is  dis- 
played by  a  wide  difference  in  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pression, the  several  parts  of  the  armour  correspond, 
eieeptin^  only  that  the  Roman  soldier  wears  a  dag- 
fer  {Max^upa^  jmgio)  on  his  right  side  instead  of  a 
iToia  on  his  leu,  and,  instead  of  greaves  upon  his 
.ep,  lasfemoraUa  and  caUga.  AH  the  essential 
jam  of  the  Roman  heavy  armour  {lorica^  cnsis^  di- 
pcHSygiUa,  hasUCi  arc  mentioned  together  in  an  epi- 
rriia  of  Martial,*  and  all  except  the  spear  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  Sl  Paul^'  whose  enumeration 
!xactlj  coincides  with  the  hgures  on  the  arch  of 
Screnis,  and  who  makes  mention,  not  of  greaves, 
hot  of  shoes  or  sandals  for  tlie  feet. 


The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of  the  heavy  armour 
ffcre  made  of  cloth  or  leather.  The  metal  princi- 
^Uy  used  in  their  formation  was  that  compound  of 
eopper  and  tin  which  we  call  bronze,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, beU-meUl.  (Firf.  Ms.)  Hence  the  names  for 
this  metal  {xoijto^%  4Bs)  are  often  used  to  mean  ar- 
^^umr,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  arms  of  a  war- 
rior is  caDed  airy^  x^^'^^^^V  hy  Homer,  and  lux  atna 
by  Virgil.*  Instead  of  copper,  iron  afterward  came 
to  be  vcTY  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  altnongh  articles  made  of  it  are  much  more 
arely  discovered,  because  iron  is,  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture,  exceedingly  liable  to  corrosion 
and  decay.  Grold  and  silver,  and  tin  unmixed  with 
copper,  were  also  used,  more  especially  to  enrich 
ami  adom  the  armour.  When  the  Cyclopes,  under 
the  direction  of  Vulcan,  make  the  suit  for  -^neas, 
IS  alr^y  mentioned,  they  employ  these  various 
raetals: 

"  Fluit  as  riviSf  auriguc  TnetaHum : 
Vulmjicusqtu  chalybs  vasta  fomace  liquesciC^ 

ft  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
coald  have  acquired  their  high  renown  as  conquer- 
on  without  being  regularly  instructed  in  the  use  of 
aims.  Vegetius  accordingly,  in  his  first  book,  de- 
'^Jtes  several  chapters  to  an  account  of  the  exercises 
devised  for  this  purpose.  The  recruits  were  provi- 
ded with  shields,  spears,  and  other  weapons  of  un- 
cial size  and  weight,  and  in  other  respects  ex- 
■ariy  adapted  for  the  discipline  of  the  drill.    The 


masters  at  arms  were  called  armidodorcs  tiod  i 
doctorcs  {oTtXodi^aKTai^  oTrXodLddaKaTuoi,). 

The  armory  or  ai*senal,  in  which  arms  of  all 
kinds  were  kept,  was  called  ai  mamcniarium  {dirXo- 
d^Ktjy  6nXo<lfvMKLov^).  The  marine  arsenal  at  the 
Pirseus,  built  by  the  architect  Philo,  was  the  glory 
of  the  Athenians.* 

In  rude  states  of  society,  when  the  spiiit  of  lio- 
lence  rendered  life  and  propertv  insecure,  both  Gre* 
clans  and  the  nations  around,  whom  thcv  called 
barbarians,  constantly  carried  arms  for  their  de- 
fence.' In  the  time  of  Thucydides*  the  Atlienians 
had  discontinued  this  practice,  because  the  necessi- 
tv  for  being  always  armed  existed  no  longerj  but 
tney  all  bore  spears  and  shields  in  the  public  pro* 
cessions. 

ARMA'RIUM,  originally  a  place  for  keeping 
arms,  afterward  a  cupboard,  in  which  were  kept, 
not  only  arms,  but  also  clothes,  books,  money,  or- 
naments, images,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of 
value.  The  armarium  was  generally  placed  in  the 
atrium  of  the  house.*  The  divisions  of  a  library 
were  called  armaiia*  We  find  armarium  distegvm 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription 
in  Gruter.^ 

ARMAMENTA'RIUM.    (  Vtd.  Arma,  p.  95.) 

♦ARMENI'ACA  MALA  {iitjla' KpiiEvtaKa),  a  fruit, 
which  Dioscorides  makes  ^e  same  with  the  pncco- 
da  of  the  Romans.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  our  Apricots 

♦.\RMEN'IUM  {'ApfjiEviov)y  a  blue  pigment  called 
after  the  country  whence  it  came.  The  kind  which 
by  Dioscorides  is  esteemed  the  best,  appears  to  have 
been  an  earth ;  for  he  requires  it  to  be  smooth,  fria- 
ble, and  free  from  stone.  Adams  makes  it  to  have 
been  an  impure  carbonate  of  copper,  like  the  Lapis 
Lazuli.  Hill,  however,  maintains  that  it  was  a  yel- 
low earth  or  ochre  of  copper.  The  Armenium  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Lapin  Armenius  (AlOoi 
'ApfieviaK6c)t  or  Armenian  stone,  first  noticed  by 
Paulus  ./Egineta,  and  which  is  called  Xidoc  A<o^pa>{ 
by  Myrepsus.  Jameson  says  the  Armenian  stone 
of  the  ancients  was  a  limestone  impregnated  with 
earthy  azure  copper,  and  in  which  copper  and  iron 
pyrites  were  sometimes  disseminated.^ 

ARMILLA  (rpuXtov,  rpi^tovy  or  V;eXAtov,  ;tX^<5(Jv, 
ufi^i6eu)y  a  bracelet  or  armlet. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Medcs 
and  Persians  appear  to  have  displayed  the  greatest 
taste  for  ornaments  of  this  class.  They  wore  not 
only  armillas  on  their  wrists,  and  on  the  arm  a  little 
below  the  shoulder,  but  also  earrings,  collars  or 
necklaces,  and  splendid  turbans.  These  portions 
of  their  dress  often  consisted  of  strings  of  valuable 
pearls,  or  were  enriched  with  jewels.  They  were 
intended  to  indicate  the  rank,  power,  and  wealth  of 
the  wearer,  and  this  use  of  them  has  continued 
through  successive  generations  down  to  the  present 
day." 

In  Europe,  golden  armillae  were  worn  by  the 
Gauls  both  on  their  arms  and  on  their  wrists."  The 
Sabines  also  wore  ponderous  golden  armillae  on  the 
left  arm,  about  the  time  of  the  fomidation  of  Rome ;" 


I.  fix.,  5T.>-«.  (Trikn  ri » 14-17.)-3.  (Mn.,  ii.,  470.) 
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kinson*8  Customs  of  Anc.  Egypt,  vol.  iii..  p.  374,  375.)—  1 1  (d 
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KapnoU  4  Aw  :  Strabo,  iv.,  4,  5  )  -12.  ^L\t.,  i.,  11.— Floi ,  i-L 
—Val  Max.,  ix..  6. 1  ) 
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•na  at  the  sane  early  peiiod,  the  Samians  wore 
richly-omamcnted  arm  jets  at  the  solemn  festivals 
in  honour  of  Jano.^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  annillsB  were  subsequently 
worn  among  xhe  Greeks  by  the  male  sex.  But  those 
ladies  vrho  aimei  at  elegance  and  fashion  had  both 
tLtniLets  (KcpiSpaxiovia*)  and  bracelets  {irepiKupTTia^ 
•rtflixttMat  hKpoxeipia),  of  various  materials,  shapes, 
i»ul  styles  of  ornament.  In  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
£[>nned  up<'n  a  Greek,  model,*  armillae  are  mention- 
ed as  part3  of  femal  e  attire,  and  one  kind  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  spinier.  This  term  {aipiyK- 
rrip)  is  manifestly  derived  from  atplyya  (to  com- 
press), and  its  application  is  explained  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  bracelet  so  denominated  kept  its 
place  by  compressing  the  arm  of  the  wearer.  The 
armilla  was,  in  fact,  either  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  or 
a  wire  of  considerable  thickness;  and,  although 
sometimes  a  complete  ring,  it  was  much  more  fre- 
quently made  without  having  its  ends  joined ;  it  was 
then  curved,  so  as  to  require,  when  put  on,  to  be 
sh'ghtly  expanded  by  having  its  ends  drawn  apart 
from  one  another;*  and,  according  to  its  length,  it 
went  once,  twice,  or  thrice  round  the  arm,  or  even 
a  greater  number  of  times.  When  it  made  several 
turns,  it  assumed  the  form  so  clearly  defined  by  Ho- 
mer in  the  expression  yvafiTrrug  fAt/caj-,  "twisted 
spirals;"*  a  form  illustrated  by  numerous  armillae 
of  gold  and  bronze  in  our  collections  of  antiques, 
and  exhibited  very  frequently  on  the  Greek  painted 
vases.  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  fjea.i  work,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  35.) 


These  spiral  wires  were  sometimes  engraved  so 
■8  tt»  exhibit  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  bracelets  of 
this  description  were  called  sriakes  by  the  Athenian 
iadies.* 

As  in  regard  to  the  frontal  (wW.  Am  pyx),  so 
also  in  respect  of  armillae,  the  Greeks  conceived 
the  attire  or  a  goddess  to  resemble  that  of  a  lady  of 
sxiperior  state  and  beautv.  Hence  they  attributed 
these  decorations  to  Aplirodite,'  and  traces  of  a 
metallic  armlet  are  seen  upon  the  celebrated  marble 
otatue  of  that  divinity  preserved  at  Florence.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  an  inscription ,•  found  among  the 
mins  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  makes  dis- 
ti!>:^  mention  of  the  ofi^ideai  upon  both  the  arms 
Of  n  golden  Victory  preserved  in  that  temple.* 

).  (Aaii  Saraii  Carm.  a  Bachio,  p.  146.)— 3.  (Xen.,  Cjrop.,  ti., 
L%.-- Chariton^aDafrrille,  p.  110.)— 3.  (Men.,  iii.,3.)— 4.  (Isid., 
Oriff.y  zix.,S0.)--5.  (D.,  xriij.,  401.) — 6.  (Msris  and  Heaychius, 
•.  T.  Mci^)— 7.  (Plutarch,  De  Fort.  Rom.)— 8.  (Elgin  Coll., 
No.  867.)— 9.  (B6ckh,  Staatah.,  ii.,  p.  291,  293.— Id.,  Corpus 
(naor.,  i.,  p.  935.) 
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Among  the  Romans  we  most  ooiiimo&]y  re&l  of 
armillae  as  conferred  upon  soldiers  tor  deeds  of  ^ex- 
traordinary merit.*  rSee  the  next  woodcnt)  An  in- 
stance  of  this  occurs  in  Livy,»  where,  ailer  a  vici.> 
ry,  one  of  the  consuls  bestows  golden  cro'a'ns  and 
bracelets  upon  two  officers,  four  centurions,  and  a 
manipulus  of  hastati,  and  gives  silver  horns  anJ 
bracelets  to  others,  who  were  either  foreigners,  oi 
younger  and  of  inferior  rank.  .PUny  sajrs*  thai 
crowns  and  bracelets  of  gold  were  given  lo  citizen  r. 
and  not  to  foreigners.  These  military  honours  ars 
enumerated  in  the  inscriptions  upon  various  ancient 
monuments  raised  to  the  memorj'  of  Roman  officers 
and  soldiers,  stating  that  the  emperor  had  presented 
them  t'orquibuSf  armiUis^  phaleris^  &c.,  and  often  re- 
cording the  exact  number  of  these  several  decora- 
tions.* The  following  form  of  words  used  in  con- 
ferring them  is  preserved  by  Valerius  Maxinius:' 
"  Imperalar  te  argerUeis  armillis  donat" 

The  Roman  females  wore  bracelets  partly  for 
use  and  partly  for  ornament.  The  use  of  them 
was  to  hold  amulets.  {Vid.  Amuletum.)  Pliny 
gives  a  variety  of  directions  respecting  the  remedies 
to  be  effected  by  inserting  particular  things  in  brace- 
lets (armiUa*  Drachialia'\  and  wearing  them  con- 
stantly upon  the  arm.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
Emperor  Nero,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  mother,  sometimes  wore  on  his  right  arm  tbi 
exuviae  of  a  serpent,  enclosed  in  a  golden  annii 
la.* 

As  ornaments,  armillse  were  worn  at  Rome  chiefly 
by  women  of  considerable  rank.  The  metallic  bant 
was,  for  this  purpose,  frequently  enriched  with  pre 
cious  stones  and  other  beautiful  objects.  The  pref 
ents  of  amber,  succirui  grandia.  mentioned  by  Jn 
venal*  as  sent  to  a  ladv  on  her  birthdaT*,  were 
probably  bracelets  set  with  amber."  In  the  folloir 
ing  woodcut,  the  first  figure  represents  a  gold  brace 
let  discovered  at  Rome,  on  Ine  Palatine  MotmL* 
The  rosette  in  the  middle  is  composed  of  distini 


and  veiy  delicate  leave?.  The  twc  stariike  J*,  jsy  i 
on  each  side  have  been  lepeated  where  the  holes  lo. 
securing  them  are  still  visible.  The  secon<l  figrrre 
represents  a  gold  bracelet  found  in  Britain,  and  pre- 
seiTcd  in  the  British  Museum.    It  appears  to  hQ 


1.  (Pealus,  ».T.— Isid.,  Origr.,  1  c.)-2.  (Lit.,  x.,  44  )— 3  (H, 
N.,  zxxiii.,  10.)— 4.  (Bartholinus,  De  Armillis,  p.  52,92,  Gruter.) 
—5.  (viii.,  14,  5.)— 6.  (II.  N.,  xxviii.,9, 47.)— i.  (Ib.,SU;  xxxii  , 
3.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  6.)— 9.  (ix.,  50.)— 10.  ("(femmata  dextny 
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made  of  two  gold  wires  twisted  logether,  and  the 
mode  of  fa£»enii)g  it  upon  the  arm  by  a  clasp,  is 
worthy  of  observation.  It  has  evidently  been  a  lady's 
ornament.  Besides  objects  finely  wrought  in  gold, 
and  tiie  most  beautiful  pearls  and  jewels,  ladies' 
hracelets  weve  also  formed  to  display  other  exqui- 
lilc  works  of  art  Botliger  says*  *'  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubled  thai  the  most  splendid  gems,  with  figures 
cat  in  reUef,  were  designed  to  be  worn  in  bracelets 
by  thfi  empresses,  and  other  women  of  high  rank  in 
f:omr."  The  same  author  observes*  "  that  the  lai^e 
braccbts,  made  with  three  or  four  coils,  were  in- 
tendei  as  rewards  for  the  soldiers,"  and  that  it  would 
be  riiilculous  to  suppose  such  massive  ornaments  to 
have  been  designed  for  women.  A  specimen  of 
ihese  ponderous  and  highly  valuable  armillae  is  rep- 
resented in  the  third  of  the  preceding  figures.  The 
uriginal,  ol  pure  gold,  is  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  ihe  figure,  and  was  found  in  Cheshire  ' 

If  bracelets  were  worn  by  a  Caligula,*  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  extravagance  and  effeminacy, 
being  tjuite  opposed  to  Roman  ideas  and  customs, 
in  gnaral,  the  epithet  amuUatus  denoted  a  servile 
or  ('.f^raded  condition.* 

The  terms  turmilla  and  %j}e?uov  are  used  for  orna- 
n-j^is  of  the  same  kind  as  those  already  explained, 
ffhich  were  worn  upon  the  ankles,  very  commonly 
by  Africans  and  Asiatics,  rarely  by  Europeans.*  A 
dug-collar  is  also  called  armifla  {armiUatos  canes')^ 
aai  an  iron  ring  used  by  carpenters.* 

ARMILUS'TRIUM,  a  Roman  festival  for  the 
pahfication  of  arms.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
OD  the  14th  before  the  calends  of  November  (Oct. 
19),  when  the  citizens  assembled  in  arms,  and  offer- 
•^  sacrifices  in  the  place  called  Armilustrum,  or 
Vlcai  Armilustri,  in  the  13th  region  of  the  cily.» 

•ARMOR.VCIA  (/ia^av/V),  Horseradish.     {Vid. 

HbvPHaNIS.) 

ARMY  (GREEK).  In  the  petty  states  of  Greece, 
dnwn  10  a  period  long  subsequent  to  their  establish- 
Jiait,  a  traveller,  when  beyond  the  walls  of  a  town, 
was  in  constant  danger  of  being  surprised  by  an  en- 
;niv,  and  often  the  labours  of  husbandry  were  car- 
lieil  on  by  men  with  arras  in  their  hands."  This 
i  ^security  of  liberty  and  life  must  have  tended  pow- 
tffiUly  to  have  infused  a  martial  spirit  among  the 
Grwks;  and,  though  they  may  have  borrowed  the 
firii  principles  of  war  from  the  nations  of  the  East,  it 
was  among  them  that  the  organization  of  a  military 
force,  and  the  tactics  of  the  field,  were  brought  near- 
ly to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  was  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  arms  in  use  before  the  in- 
/ention  of  gunpowder. 

The  attack  on  Thebes  and  the  war  of  Troy  are 
.he  earliest  instances  in  the  Grecian  history  of 
military  actions  performed  on  a  considerable  scale ; 
Md  on  the  latter  occasion  (probably  about  B.C. 
HS4),  an  army  of  100,000  men  Ls  supposed  to  have 
been  assembled.  It  would  seem  that  the  troops  of 
the  difierent  states  engaged  in  this  war  were  at  first 
intermixed  with  each  other;  for,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad,"  Nestor  is  represented  as  advising  Ag- 
amemnon to  divide  the  army  into  several  bodies,  ac  ■ 
cording  tt>  the  nations  or  tribes  of  which  it  was 
eompc]^,  and  to  place  each  division  under  its  own 
prince.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however,  that 
ach  a  distribution  did  not  always  subsist  when  na- 
doQs  combined  together  for  one  object;  and,  as  the 
ihips  of  the  several  states  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  up  separately,  probably  the  mixture  of  the 
troops  was  only  an  accidental  circumstance,  arising 
from  the  inactivity  in  which  the  army  had  for  some 
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time  previously  remained.  It  may  be  inir^.'he^ 
therelore,  that  the  advice  of  Nestor  was  only  inieni- 
ed  as  a  regular  notice  for  re-forming  the  ariJf)'  pro^ 
paratory  to  inspection,  and  previously  to  a  returu 
to  active  service:  be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice 
was  afterward  general,  ?s  well  in  the  East  as  in  the 
Greek  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,*  the  arrange ':ipni 
of  the  army  previously  to  an  engagement  is  dj  j 
tincily  described.  A  Ime  of  war-chariots,  in  ^hi.;i. 
the  chiefs  fought,  formed  the  front;  tiie  hejivy-an.1 
ed  foot  were  in  the  rear;  and  the  middle  space  wa.* 
occupied  by  archers  or  light-armed  men,  on  whom 
less  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  warriors  wck 
protected  by  cuirasses,  greaves,  and  helmets,  all  of 
bronze ;  they  carried  strong  bucklers,  and  their  of 
fensive  arms  were  javelins  or  pikes,  and  sw^ords. 
The  battle  began  by  darts  being  thrown  from  the 
chariots  as  the  latter  advanced  to  break  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy :  the  chariots  probably  then  fell  into  thp 
intervals  between  the  divisions  o'f  the  troopc  wht. 
fought  on  foot;  lor  the  latter  are  said  to  have  moved 
up  in  close  order  and  engaged,  shield  touching 
shield,  and  lance  opposed  to  lance,  while  the  Hght- 
armed  troops,  now  in  the  rear  of  all,  or  behinri  tj^c 
chariots,  discharged  their  arrows  and  stones  ovu 
the  heads  of  the  combatants  in  front  The  pre^epi 
of  Nestor,  tJiat  the  warriors  should  keep  their  ranksi 
in  action,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  ances- 
tors, indicates  that  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  had 
long  before  been  observed  in  the  march  of  armies, 
or  in  the  collisions  of  hostile  troops. 

On  contemplating  the  account  given  by  Homer,  i 
must  appear  evident  that  the  practice  of  war  in  hi& 
age  differed  from  that  which  was  followed  by  the 
Asiatics,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks  of  a  much  later  peri- 
od,  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  cavalry :  a  circumsiancp 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  art  of  horsemanshis 
though  not  wholly  unknown,  since  Diomed  rides  oi 
one  of  the  horses  which  had  been  taken  froii  th« 
car  of  Rhesus,'  must  have  been  then  very  impcrxeci 
The  dense  array  in  which  the  Greeks  are  reprebem 
ed  as  formed,  in  the  fourth  and  thirteenth  books  ol 
the  Iliad,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  body  of  troopj- 
subsequently  denominated  a  phalanx ;  and  these  are 
the  first  occasions  on  which  great  bodies  of  men  are 
said  to  have  been  so  drawn  u]).  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  though  the  poet 
seems  in  some  passages  to  consider  the  compact  ar- 
rangement of  troops  as  a  matter  of  great  importance : 
yet  the  issue  of  the  battle  is  almost  always  decidea 
by  the  personal  prowess  of  individual  chieftains, 
who  are  able  to  put  to  flight  whole  troops  of  ordina- 
ry soldiers. 

From  a  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,'  it 
appears  that  during  the  heroic  ages,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, every  family  in  a  state  was  obliged  to  furnish 
one  man,  or  more,  who  were  chosen  by  lot,  when  a 
chieftain  intended  to  set  out  on  a  military  expedi- 
tion. While  absent  from  home,  the  troops  subsisted 
by  supplies  brought  up  from  their  own  district,  oi 
raisea  in  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the  manner  las! 
mentioned,  and  by  the  plunder  obtained  in  piratical 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  coasts,  the  Greek 
army  supported  itself  during  the  ten  years  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

When,  after  the  return  of  the  HeraclidsD,  thf 
states  of  Greece  had  acquired  some  stability,  thf 
great  lawgivers  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  while  form- 
ing constitutions  for  tneir  several  people,  are  said  t#» 
have  made  regulations  for  the  military  service.  To 
the  free  citizens  only  was  it  thought  proper  to  grant 
the  honour  of  serving  their  country  in  complete  ar- 
mour;  and  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  slaves 
were  made  to  act  as  light-armed  troops.  In  tht 
action  at  Platiea  against  Mardonius,  the  right  ^^ing 
of  the  Grecian  army  was  composed  of  10,000  La- 
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eedsmflniansy  of  whom  half  were  Spartans,  and 
each  of  these  was  accompanied  by  seven  Helots; 
the  remaining  5000,  who  were  mmished  by  the 
other  towns  ot  Laconia,  were  each  accompanied  by 
one  Helot,*  The  employment  of  slaves  m  the  an- 
cient armies  was,  however,  always  considered  as  a 
dangerous  measure ;  and  i(  was  apprehended,  with 
reason,  that  they  might  turn  against  their  masters, 
or  desert  to  the  enemy. 

The  organization  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
was  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  in  Greece. 
It  was  based  upon  a  graduated  system  of  subordi- 
nation, which  gave  to  almost  every  individual  a  de- 
gree of  authority,  rendering  the  whole  military  force 
a  community  of  commanders,*  so  that  the  signal 
given  by  the  king  ran  in  an  instant  through  the 
whole  army.'  The  foundation  of  this  system  is  at- 
tributed to  L)  :urgus,  who  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  Lacedsmonian  forces  into  six  divisions  {fiopai). 
Each  fiopa  was  commanded  by  a  noXifiapxo^t  under 
whom  were  four  Xoxayoit  eight  TrevrriKoarffpec,  and 
sixteen  hufioTupxoL  ;*  consequently,  two  huftoriai 
formed  a  irevTtjKoaTvCj  two  of  these  a  Xd;foc,  and 
four  XSxoi  made  a  fi6pa.  The  regular  comple- 
ment of  the  enomotia  appears  to  have  been  twen- 
ty-four men  besides  its  captain.  The  lochus,  then, 
consisted  ordinarily  of  100,  and  the  mora  of  400 
men.  The  front  row  of  the  enomotia  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  three  men,  and  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  line  of  eight  men.  The  number  of  men  in 
each  enomotia  was,  however,  not  unfrequently  in- 
creased. Thus,  a,  vhe  battle  of  Man  tinea,  another 
file  was  added ;  so  that  the  front  row  consisted  of 
four  men,  and  each  enomotia  consequently  contain- 
ed thirty-two  men.*  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  on 
the  contrary,  the  usual  number  of  files  was  retain- 
ed, but  the  depth  of  its  ranks  was  increased  from 
eight  to  twelve  men,  so  tliat  each  enomotia  contain- 
ed thirty-six  men.*  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  the 
mora  appears  to  have  consisted  usually  of  uOO  men.' 
The  numbers  seem,  however,  to  have  fluctuated 
considerably,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  enomotia.  Ephorus 
makes  the  mora  to  consist  of  500  men,  and  Polybi- 
us'ofOOO. 

At  the  battle  of  Man  tinea  there  were  seven  lochi, 
and  the  strength  of  the  lochus  was  doubled  by  being 
made  to  consist  of  four  penlecostyes  and  eight  eno- 
motisB.*  Upon  this  account  Dr.  Arnold  remarks:" 
"  A  question  here  arises  why  Thucydides  makes  no 
mention  of  the  mora,  which,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon, was  the  largest  division  of  the  LacedaBmonian 
army,  and  consisted  of  four  lochi;  the  whole  Spar- 
tan people  being  divided  into  six  morae.  The  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes"  says  that  there  were  six  lochi 
in  Sparta,  others  say  five,  and  Thucydides  here 
speaks  of  seven;  but  I  think  he  means  to  include  the 
Brasidian  soldiers  and  the  neodamodes ;  and,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  formed  together  one  lochus, 
the  number  of  the  regular  Lacedaemonian  lochi 
would  thus  be  six.  These  lochi,  containing  each 
512  men,  are  thus  much  larger  than  the  regular 
mora,  which  contained  only  400,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  enlai^d  mora  of  600  men,  such  as  it 
osually  was  in  active  service  in  the  time  of  Agesi- 
laas.  Was  it  that,  among  the  many  innovations  in- 
troduced into  Sparta  after  the  triumphant  close  of 
the  Pcloponnesian  war,  the  term  lochus  was  hence- 
"orward  used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  other  Greeks 
commonly  used  it,  that  is.  as  a  mere  military  divis- 
ion, consisting  properly  or  about  100  men ;  and  that, 
to  avoid  confusion,  the  greater  divisions,  formerly 
called  lochi,  and  whose  number,  as  being  connected 
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^ith  old  traditions  and  political  divisions,  was  nof 
variable,  were  for  the  future  called  by  Uie  less  equir* 
ocal  name  of  moraj  V* 

To  each  mora  of  heavy-armed  infantry  there  be- 
longed a  body  of  cavalry  bearing  the  same  name/ 
consisting  at  the  most  oi  100  men,  and  commanded 
by  the  hippannost  {iTrnap/iotn^s^).  The  cavalry  ia 
said,  by  Plutarch,  to  have  been  divided  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus  into  oulami  (ovXafioi)  of  fiftj  men  each  i' 
but  this  portion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  ^'aj 
unimportant,  and  served  only  to  cover  the  wings  oi 
the  infantry.  The  three  hundred  knights  forming 
the  king's  body-guard  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  cavalry.  Tney  were  the  choicest  of  the  Spar- 
tan youths,  and  fought  either  on  horseback  cr  on 
foot,  as  occasion  required. 

Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people  into  four  c  lass- 
es, of  which  the  first  two  comprehended  those  per- 
sons whose  estates  were  respectively  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  500  and  300  of  the  Attic  measures  called 
medimni.  These  were  not  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
infantry  or  on  board  ship,  except  in  some  command  j 
but  they  were  bound  to  keep  a  horse  for  the  public, 
and  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  at  their  ovn  exjrcnse. 
The  third  class,  whose  estates  werc  equivalent  to 
200  such  measures,  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
heavy-armed  foot,  providing  their  own  arms ;  and 
the  people  of  the  fourth  class,  if  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  complete  armour,  served  eithei 
among  the  lightrarmed  troops  or  in  the  navy.  The 
ministers  of  religion,  and  persons  who  danced  in  the 
festival  of  Dionysus,  were  exempt  from  serving  in 
the  armies;  the  same  privilege  was  also  accorded 
to  those  who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  state.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  among  the  Athenians,  the  division? 
of  the  army  differed  from  those  which,  as  above  star 
ted,  had  been  appointed  by^  the  Spartan  legislator; 
but  the  namre  or  the  divisions  is  unknowr,  and  it 
rzn  only  be  surmised  that  thev  were  such  as  are 
hinted  at  in  the  Cyropsdia.    m  that  work,  Xeno- 

Ehon,  who,  being  an  Athenian,  may  oe  supnosed  w 
ave  in  view  the  military  institutions  or  nis  own 
country,  speaking  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
subdivisions  of  large  bodies  of  men,  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  re-forming  those  bodies  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  dispersed,  states*  that  the  tu^ic  consists 
of  100  men,  and  the  Xo,tof  of  twenty-four  men  (ex- 
clusive of  their  officer);  and  in  another  passage  he 
mentions  the  dcKuCj  or  section  of  ten,  and  the  nf/^- 
TTuf,  or  section  of  five  men.  The  raftj  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  element  in  the  division  of 
troops  in  the  Athenian  army,  and  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  Peloponnesian  Ao;fOf.  The  infantry 
was  commanded  by  ten  strategi  (Vid,  Straiegi) 
and  ten  taxiarchs,  and  the  cavalry  by  two  hipparchs 
and  ten  phylarchs.  These  oflicers  were  chosen  an- 
nually, and  they  appear  to  have  appointed  the  snK 
ordinate  oflicers  of  each  ru^ic  or  Tioxoc. 

The  mountainous  character  of  Attica  and  Uie 
Peloponnesus  is  the  reason  that  cavalry  was  ncvei 
numerous  in  those  countries.  Previously  to  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  number  of  horse- 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  Athenians  was  but  ninet^'^ 
six,  each  of  the  forty-eight  naucrariae  {vavKpapia'i\ 
into  which  the  state  was  divided,  furnishing  two 
persons;  but  soon  afterward  the  body  was  augment- 
ed to  1200  xarci^pajcrot,  or  heavy-armed  horjemen, 
and  there  was,  besides,  an  equal  number  of  ijcao&O' 
XiffToif  or  archers,  who  fought  on  horseback.  The 
horses  belonging  to  the  former  class  were  covered 
with  bronze  or  other  metal,  and  they  were  orna- 
mented with  bells  and  embroidered  clothing.  Be- 
fore being  allowed  to  serve,  both  men  and^  horses 
were  subject  to  an  examination  before  the  hip. 
parchs,  and  punishments  were  decreed  against  per. 
sons  who  should  enter  without  the  requisite  qnallfi> 
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h  vas  also  the  duty  of  the  hij^archs  to 
tnin  the  cavaliy  in  time  of  peace.^ 

Erery  ine  ciiizen  of  the  Greek  states  was,  ac- 
ccrding  to  Xenophon  and  Platarch,  enrolled  for 
military  service  from  the  age  of  18  or  20,  to  58  or 
BO  jeais,  and  at  Sparta,  at  least,  the  rule  was  com- 
mon to  the  kings  and  the  private  people.  The 
yoong  men,  previously  to  joining  the  ranks,  were 
instructed  in  the  military  duties  by  the  raKTiKoi  or 
DoliUc  teachers,  who  were  maintain^  by  the  state 
nir  the  purpose ;  and  no  town  in  Greece  was  with- 
00*  its  Fynmasium  or  school.  The  times  appointed 
fbi  penonnjng  the  exercises,  as  well  in  the  gynma- 
siom  as  in  the  camp,  were  early  in  the  momin";,  and 
in  the  evening  before  going  to  rest.  The  first  em- 
pioymeat  of  the  young  soldiers  was  to  guard  the 
dty;  and  in  this  duty  they  were  associated  with 
lach  veterans  as,  on  account  of  their  age,  had  been 
discharged  from  service  in  the  field.  At  20  yeans 
3f  age  the  Athenian  recruit  could  be  sent  on  foreign 
szpeditions;  but,  among  the  Spartans,  this  was  sel- 
dom done  till  the  soldier  was  30  years  old.  No 
man  beyond  the  leg^  age  could  be  compelled  to 
serve  out  of  his  country,  except  in  times  of  public 
danger;  but  mention  is  occasionally  made  or  such 
persons  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  tne  army  during 
an  action,  and  charged  with  the  care  of  the  bag- 
gage.* While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  iBgina,  the  Peloponnesians  sent 
a  deuchment  of  troops  towards  Megara,  in  expec- 
tation of  surprising  the  place ;  but  the  young  and 
the  aged  men  who  remained  to  guard  Athens 
marched,  under  Myronides,  against  the  enemy,  and 
prevented  the  success  of  the  enterprise.' 

An  attention  to  military  duties,  when  the  troops 
were  encamped,  was  strictly  enforced  in  all  tne 
Gieek  armies;  but  a  considerable  difference  pre- 
vailed in  those  of  the  two  principal  states  with  re- 
spect to  the  recreations  of  the  soldiers.  The  men 
A  Athens  were  allowed  to  witness  theatrical  per- 
fiumances,  and  to  have  in  the  camp  companies  of 
singers  and  dancers.  In  the  Lacedaemonian  army, 
an  the  contrary,  all  these  were  forbidden ;  the  con- 
stant practice  of  temperance,  and  the  observance  of 
a  rigid  discipline,  being  prescribed  to  the  Suartan 
yoaSi,  in  onier  that  they  might  excel  in  war  (which 
among  them  was  considered  as  the  proper  occupa- 
tion of  freemen);  and  manlv  exercises  alone  were 
permitted  in  the  intervals  ot  duty.  Yet,  while  en- 
stamped,  the  young  men  were  encouraged  to  use 
perfumes,  and  to  wear  costly  armour,  though  the 
adorning  of  their  persons  when  at  home  would 
hare  subjected  them  to  the  reproach  of  effeminacy. 
On  going  intc  action,  they  crowned  themselves  with 
gariaiuis,  and  marched  with  a  regulated  pace,  a 
conceit  of  flutes  plajring  the  hymn  of  Castor.* 

The  military  service  was  not  always  voluntarily 
embraced  by  the  Greek  people,  since  it  was  found 
necesiaiy  to  decree  punishments  against  such  as 
evaded  the  conscriptions.  These  consisted  in  a  dep- 
rivatiofn  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  in  being 
braiMied  in  the  hand.  Deserters  from  the  army 
TFere  ponished  with  death ;  and  at  home,  when  a 
man  absented  himself  from  the  ranks,  he  was  made 
to  sit  three  days  in  a  public  place  in  women's  ap- 
wrel.  It  was  held  to  be  highly  disgraceful  in  a  sol- 
2ier  if,  after  an  action,  he  was  without  his  buckler ; 
pr*ably  because  this  implied  that  he,  who  ought 
\:i  have  maintained  his  post  till  the  last  moment, 
imd  made  a  precipitate  retreat;  a  coward  would 
throw  away  his  buckler  in  order  that  he  might  run 
la?ter- 

hi  the  infancy  of  the  Greek  republics,  while  the 
theatre  of  war  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  each  city, 
the  soldier  served  at  his  own  expense  in  that  class 
of  troops  which  his  fortune  permitted  him  to  join. 
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Both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  the  in^etj,',  orhorsemeiit 
consisted  of  persons  possessing  considerable  estates 
and  vigour  of  body ;  each  man  fUmished  and  main* 
tained  his  own  horse,  and  he  was.  besides,  bound  to 
provide  at  least  one  loot-soldier  as  ai>  attendant.  In 
the  time  of  Xenophon,  however,  the  spirit  o[  the  ori- 
ginal institution  had  greatly  declined ;  not  only  wa.5 
the  ciiizen  allowed  to  commute  his  personal  servi- 
ces for  those  of  a  horseman  hired  in  his  stead,  bn* 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  hordes,  whirh 
were  imposed  as  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  were  ill  exe* 
cuted ;  tne  men,  also,  who  were  least  able  in  body, 
and  least  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves 
were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry. 

The  distress  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  having  put  it  out  of  the 
pow^er  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  Athens  to  serve  the 
country  at  their  own  expense,  Pericles  introduced 
the  practice  of  giving  constant  pay  to  a  class  of  the 
soldiers  out  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  this  was 
subsequently  adoptea  by  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
The  amount  of  the  pay  varied,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  two  ODoli  to  a  drachma.*  The  com- 
manders of  the  Xdxoi  received  double,  and  the 
strategi  four  times,  the  pay  of  a  private  foot-soldier.* 
A  truce  having  been  made  between  the  Athenians 
and  Argives,  it  was  appointed  that,  if  one  party  as- 
sisted another,  those  who  sent  the  assistance  should 
furnish  their  troops  with  provisions  for  thirty  days; 
and  it  was  farther  agreed,  that  if  the  succoured  parly 
wished  to  retain  the  troops  beyond  that  time,  they 
should  pay,  daily,  one  drachma  (pi  ^gina)  for  each 
horseman,  and  three  oboli  for  a  foot-soldier,  whether 
heavy-armed,  light-armed,  or  archer.*  At  Athens, 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  man  lost  a  limb  in  war, 
one  obolus  was  allowed  him  daily  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  the  public  expense ;  the  parents  and  children 
of  such  as  fell  in  action  were  also  provided  Tor  by 
the  state.    (  Vid,  Adunatoi.) 

With  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  love  of  east 
prevailed  over  that  of  glory ;  and  the  principal  statei 
of  Greece,  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of  such  citi- 
zens as  claimed  the  pnvilege  of  exemption  from 
military  service,  were  obliged  to  take  in  pay  bodies 
of  troops  which  were  raised  among  their  poorer 
neighbours.  The  A  rcadians,  like  the  modem  t>wiss, 
were  most  generally  retained  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
armies  of  the  other  Greek  states.  In  earlier  times, 
to  engage  as  a  mercenary  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power  was  considered  dishonourable ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Carians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  do  so,  became  on  that  account  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  strength  of  a  Grecian  army  consisted  chiefly 
in  its  fool-soldiers ;  and  of  these  tliere  were  at  first 
but  two  classes  :  the  dw^irai,  who  wore  heavy  ar- 
mour, carried  large  shields,  and  in  action  used 
swords  and  long  spears ;  and  the  ifiTioit  who  were 
light-armed,  having  frequently  only  helmets  and 
small  bucklers,  with  neither  cuirasses  nor  greaves, 
and  who  were  employed  chiefly  as  skirmishers  in 
discharging  arrows,  darts,  or  stones.  An  interme- 
diate class  of  troops,  called  freXTacrrai,  or  targeteers, 
was  formed  at  Athens  by  Iphicrates.  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  :*  they  were  armed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  dirXlrcu,  but  their  cuirasses 
were  of  linen  instead  of  bronze  or  iron;  their  spears 
were  short,  and  they  carried  small  round  bucklers 
{ireXrai).  These  troops,  uniting  in  some  measure 
the  stability  of  the  phalanx  with  the  agility  of  the 
light-armed  men,  were  found  to  be  highly  efiicient; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  adoption,  they  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  Greek  armies.  A  band 
of  club-men  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  among  the 
Theban  troops  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Scarlet  or  crimson  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  colour  of  the  Greek  uniform,  at  least  in  tht 
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days  of  Xenophon ;  for  he  observes^  that  the  army 
of  Agesilaus  appeared  all  bronze  and  scarlet  {anav- 

The  oldest  existing  works  which  treat  expressly 
of  the  constitution  and  tactics  of  the  Grecian  armies 
are  the  treatises  of  iElian  and  Arrian,  which  were 
written  m  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  the  art  of  war 
had  changed  its  character,  and  when  many  details 
relating  to  the  ancient  military  organizations  were 
forgotten.  Yet  the  systems  of  these  tacticians,  speak- 
ing generally,  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Philip 
or  Alexander ;  and,  conseqaently,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  succeeded  those  which  have  been 
indicated  above. 

iElian  makes  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  army 
to  consist  of  a  ^x^Ct  ^cKdg,  or  hufioria^  which  he 
says  were  then  supposed  to  have  been  respectively 
Qles  of  16, 12,  oro  men;  and  he  recommends  the 
latter.  The  numbers  in  the  superior  divisions  pro- 
ceeded in  a  geometrical  progression  by  doubles, 
and  the  principal  bodies  were  formed  and  denomi- 
nated as  follow :  Four  7\j6xot,  constituted  a  Terpap- 
Xla  (=64  men),  and  two  of  these  a  ra^tf  (=128 
men).  The  latter  doubled,  was  called  a  (rvvrayjia 
or  ^evayia  (=256  men),  to  which  division  it  appears 
that  five  supernumeraries  were  attached ;  these 
were  the  crier,  the  ensign,  the  trumpeter,  a  servant, 
and  an  officer,  called  ovpayo^,  who  brought  up  the 
rear.  Four  of  the  last-mentioned  divisions  formed 
a  ;j;tAiap;fta  (=1024  men),  which,  doubled,  became 
a  TeXoc,  and  quadrupled,  formed  the  body  which 
was  denominated  a  ^Xay^.  This  corps  would 
therefore  appear  to  have  consisted  of  4096  men; 
but,  in  fact,  divisions  of  very  different  strengths 
were  at  differant  times  designated  by  that  name. 
Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropajdia,  applies  the  term  pha- 
langes  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  army  of 
CroBsas.  and  in  the  Anabasis  to  the  bodies  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  occasions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  pluUanx 
was  a  general  expression  for  any  large  bodv  of 
troops  in  the  Grecian  armies.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, united  under  this  name  6000  of  his  most  effi- 
cient heavy-armed  men,  whom  he  called  his  com- 
panions ;  he  subjected  them  to  judicious  regulations, 
and  improved  their  arms  and  discipline ;  and  from 
that  time  the  name  of  his  country  was  constantly 
applied  to  bodies  of  troops  which  were  similarly 
organized. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der; and,  if  the  tactics  of  jElian  may  be  considered 
applicable  to  the  age  of  those  monarchs,  it  would 
appear  that  the  corps,  when  complete,  consisted  of 
aoout  16,000  heavy-armed  men.  It  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  4000  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  files  generally  16  men  deep.  The 
whole  front,  properly  speaking,  consisted  of  two 
grand  divisions ;  but  each  of  these  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  and  the  two  middle  sections  of  the 
whole  constituted  the  centre,  or  bfi^a^c-  fhe 
others  were  designated  Ktpara^  or  wings ;  and  in 
these  the  best  troops  seem  to  have  been  placed. 
The  evolutions  were  performed  upon  the  enomoty, 
or  single  file,  whether  it  were  required  to  extend  or 
to  deepen  the  line ;  and  there  was  an  interval  be- 
rween  every  two  sections  for  the  convenience  of 
;  lanoBUvring.* 

The  smallest  division  of  the  V'tXo/,  or  liglit  troops, 
according  to  the  treatise  of  iElian,  was  the  Ao;r<»C» 
which  in  this  class  consisted  of  eight  men  only ; 
and  four  of  these  are  said  to  have  formed  a  avara- 
ffif.  The  sections  afterward  increased  by  doubling 
the  numbers  in  the  preceding  divisions  up  to  the 
hrhayfiaf  which  consisted  of  8192  men  ;  and  this 
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was  the  whole  number  of  ttic  ^ih>i  who  iiere  at 
tached  to  a  phalanx  of  heavy-armed  troops. 

The  Greek  cavalry,  according  to  iElian,  waa 
divided  into  bodies,  of  which  the  smallest  warn 
called  12.1J :  it  is  aaid  to  have  consisted  of  64  men, 
though  the  term  was  used  in  earlier  times  for  a 
party  of  horse  of  any  number.^  A  troop  called 
em/iapxia  contained  two  IXai:  and  a  division  8u!>- 
sequently  called  rapavTivapxla  (from  Tarenfum  in 
Italy)  was  double  the  former.  Each  of  the  sue- 
ceedmg  divisions  was  double  that  which  preceded 
it ;  and  one,  consisting  of  2048  mea,  was  called  re- 
Aof :  finally,  the  hmrayfia  was  equal  to  two  rtXrf, 
and  contained  4096  men.  The  troops  of  the  division 
or  class,  called  by  .£lian  Tarentines,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  which  also  bore  the 
names  of  iLfiuxai  and  vTraamaToii  and  which  cor- 
responr'cd  to  the  present  dragoons,  since  they  en 
gaged  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  being  attended 
by  persons  who  took  care  of  the  horses  when  the 
riders  fought  dismounted.  Thei r  armour  wa s  heav- 
ier than  that  of  the  common  horsemen,  but  lighter 
than  that  of  the  dK?.irai ;  and  their  first  establish- 
ment is  ascribed  to  Alexander.  It  does  not  appear 
that  war-chariots  were  used  in  Greece  after  the 
heroic  ages ;  indeed,  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  must  have  been  unfavourable  for  their  evo- 
lutions. In  the  East,  however,  the  annies  freqnen  ily 
coming  to  action  in  vast  plains,  not  only  did  thV 
use  of  chariots  commence  at  a  verv  early  epoch, 
but  they  continued  to  be  employed  tiA  the  conquest 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  R'omans.  Numerous 
chariots  formed  the  front  of  the  Persian  line  when 
Alexander  overthrew  the  empire  of  Darius.  Di- 
visions of  chariots  were  placeci  at  intervals  before 
the  army  of  Molon,  when  he  was  defeated  by  An- 
tiochus  the  Great;*  and  Justin  relates*  that  thcie 
were  600  in  the  army  which  Mithradates  (Eupator) 
drew  up  against  that  of  Ariarathes.  In  the  engage- 
ments with  Darius  and  Porus,  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander were  opposed  to  elephants ;  and  subsequently 
to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  those  anunals  were 
generally  employed  in  the  Greek  armies  in  Asia. 
They  were  arranged  in  line  in  front  of  the  troop*. 
and  carried  on  their  backs  wooden  turrets,  in  which 
were  placed  from  10  to  30  men,  for  the  purpose  ot 
annoying  the  enemy  with  darts  and  arrows.  They 
were  also  trained  to  act  against  each  other :  rushing 
together,  they  intertwined  their  trunks  and  the 
stronger,  forcing  his  opponent  to  turn  his  flank-, 
pierced  him  with  his  msks :  the  men,  in  the  meats 
time,  fighting  with  their  spears.*  Thus,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Kaphea,  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy, 
one  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  African  elephants  being  inferior 
in  strength  to  those  of  India.  Elephants  were  also 
employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Carthaginians  with  each  other. 

The  four  chief  officers  of  a  phalanx  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner:  The  first  with 
respect  to  merit  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
rignt  wing ;  the  second,  at  the  extremity  of  the  left ; 
the  third  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  left  win«  ; 
and  the  fourth  on  the  left  of  the  right  wing ;  and  a 
like  order  was  observed  in  placing  the  officers  of 
the  several  subdivisions  of  the  phalanx.  The  reason 
given  by  ^lian  for  this  fanciful  arrangement  i.^, 
that  thus  the  whole  front  of  the  line  will  lie  equally 
well  commanded ;  since,  as  he  observes,  in  rver>- 
(arithmetical)  progression,  the  sum  of  the  extnem'c 
tenns  is  equal  to  that  of  the  mean  terms :  whale vci 
may  be  the  value  of  this  reason,  it  must  have  beer 
a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  relative  merit  of 
the  officers  with  the  precision  necessary  for  assign' 
ing  them  their  proper  places  in  the  series.  Expo^ 
rienced  soldiers  were  also  placed  in  the  rear  of  ih 
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^oalaikz  i  and  Xenopnon,  in  the  Cyropsedia,  com- 
pares a  body  of  troops  thus  officered  to  a  house 
aaTine  a  ifood  foundation  and  rooil 

Kach  soldier  in  the  phalanx  was  allowed,  when 
in  open  order,  a  space  equal  to  four  cubits  (5i  or  6 
leet)  eaf Ji  wav ;  when  a  charge  was  to  be  made,  the 
^pace  was  reduced  to  two  cubits  each  way,  and  this 
OAicr  was  called  vvKvuaic.  On  some  occasions 
opiy  one  cubit  was  allowed,  and  then  the  order  was 
called  cvvaairi<Tfi6(,  because  the  bucklers  touched 
each  Other. 

In  making  or  receiving  an  attack,  when  each 
nan  occupied  about  three  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
Macedonian  spear,  or  oupiaoa,  uhich  was  18  or  20 
feet  long,  was  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
point  of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  front- 
rank  man  might  project  about  14  feet  from  the  line ; 
the  point  of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sec- 
ond-rank man  might  project  about  11  feet,  and  so 
00.  Therefore,  of  the  sixteen  ranks,  which  was 
!he  ordiDary  depth  of  the  phalanx,  those  in  rear  of 
i^ie  fiiUi  coold  not  evidently  contribute  by  their 
pikes  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy:  they  conse- 
quently kept  their  pikes  in  an  inclined  position, 
:esting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  in  their  front ; 
and  thus  thev  were  enabled  to  arrest  the  enemy's 
oiissiles,  which,  after  fl3ing  over  the  front  ranks, 
might  otherwise  fall  on  those  in  the  rear.  The 
Tanks  bevond  the  fifth  pressing  with  all  their  force 
i^ainst  the  men  who  were  in  their  front,  while  they 
prevented  them  from  falling  back,  increased  tiie 
effect  of  the  chaige,  or  the  resistance  opposed  to 
that  of  the  enemy  ;^  and  from  a  disposition  similar 
to  that  wMch  is  here  supposed  in  the  Spartan  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  Persian  infantry,  ill 
tfmed,  and  unskilled  in  close  action,  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  vast  numbers  in  the  vain  attempt 
tODczietrate  the  dense  masses  of  the  Greeks. 

in  action,  it  was  one  duty  of  the  officers  to  pre- 
vent the  whole  body  of  the  men  from  inclining  to- 
vaids  the  right  hand ;  to  this  there  was  always  a 
Sreat  tendency,  because  every  soldier  endeavoured 
10  press  that  way,  in  order  that  he  might  be  covered 
IS  much  as  possible  by  the  shield  of  ms  companion ; 
and  thus  danger  was'incurred  of  having  the  army 
oatflanked  towards  its  left  by  that  of  the  enemy. 
A  derangement  of  this  nature  occurred  to  the  army 
of  Agis  at  the  battle  of  Mantinca.*  Previously  to 
an  action,  some  particular  word  or  sentence,  avvdrj- 
fta.  was  given  out  by  the  commanders  to  the 
'ioldieis,  who  were  enabled,  on  demanding  it,  to 
distingnish  each  other  from  the  enemy.' 

The  Greek  tactics  appear  to  have  been  simple, 
and  the  evolutions  of  the  troops  such  as  could  be 
easily  executed :  the  general  ngiire  of  the  phalanx 
was  an  oblong  rectangle,  and  this  could,  when  re- 
quired, be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  solid  or  hollow 
^uarc.  a  ihombus  or  lozenge,  a  triangle,  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  circle.  On  a  march  it  was  capable  of 
contracting  iu  front,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
mad  or  pais,  along  which  it  was  to  move.  If  the 
phalanx  was  drawn  up  bo  that  its  front  exceeded 
iti  depth,  it  had  the  name  of  vXtvOiov;  on  the 
•(her  tiand,  when  it  advanced  in  oolnma,  or  on  a 
finrnt  nanower  than  its  depth,  it  was  called  ir^pyoc* 
Ufoally,  the  opposing  armies  were  drawn  up  in  two 
r«rallel  lines;  bat  there  was  also  an  oblique  order 
uf  battle,  one  win^  being  advanced  near  the  enemy, 
lad  the  other  bemg  kept  retired ;  and  this  dispo- 
iition  was  used  when  it  was  desired  to  induce  an 
«ssmy  to  break  his  lino.  It  is  snppoaed  to  have 
been  frequently  adopted  by  the  Thebans;  and,  at 
the  brittle  of  Delinm,  the  Boeotians  thus  defeated 
the  Athenians.*  At  the  Granicos,  also,  Alexander, 
foUowing.  it  is  said,*  the  practice  of  Epaminondas, 
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did  not  attack  at  once  the  whole  army  uf  the  enemy, 
but  threw  himself  with  condensed  forces  against  the 
centre  only  of  the  Persian  line. 

Occasionallv,  the  phalanx  was  formed  in  two 
divisions,  eacn  facing  outward,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  the  enemy  at  once  in  front  and  rear,  or  on 
both  flanks ;  these  orders  were  called  respectively 
ufn^ioTOfio^  and  uvriaTOfioc.  When  the  phalanx  waa 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  it  could  be  formed 
in  four  divisions,  which  faced  in  opposite  directions. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  two  divisions  of  Alex- 
ander's  army  formed  a  phalanx  with  two  fronts ; 
and  here  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  right 
wing  only  of  the  Persians. 

The  manoeuvres  necessary  for  changing  the  front 
of  the  phalanx  were  generally  performed  by  counter- 
marching the  files,  because  it  was  of  importance 
that  the  officers  or  file  leaders  should  be  in  the 
front  When  a  phalanx  was  to  be  formed  in  twc 
parallel  lines,  the  leaders  commonly  nlaced  them- 
selves on  the  exterior  front  of  each  fine,  with  tht 
oifpayoi,  or  rear-rank  men,  who  were  almost  alwayi 
veteran  soldiers,  in  the  interior ;  the  contrary  dispo- 
sition was,  however,  sometimes  adopted. 

The  phalanx  was  made  to  take  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  or  wedge,  when  it  was  intended  to  pierce 
the  line  of  an  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  attempting  to  extend  their  line 
to  the  right  in  order  to  outflank  the  Thebans, 
Epaminondas,  or.  rather,  Pelopidas,  attacked  them 
while  the3r  were  disordered  by  that  movement.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Boeotian  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  wedge,  which  was  made  by 
two  divisions  of  a  double  phalanx  being  joined  to- 
gether at  one  end.^ 

It  may  be  said  that,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  the  Greek  armies,  the  success  of  an  action 
depended  in  c^eneral  on  a  single  efibrt,  since  there 
was  no  seconu  line  of  troops  to  support  the  first  in 
the  event  of  any  disaster.  The  dense  order  of  the 
phalanx  was  only  proper  for  a  combat  on  a  perfectly 
level  plain;  ana  even  then  the  victory  aepende^ 
rather  on  the  prowess  of  the  soldier  than  on  the 
skill  of  the  commander,  who  was  commonly  diD- 
tingiiished  from  the  men  only  by  fighting  at  their 
head.  But,  when  the  field  of  battle  was  commanded 
by  heights,  and  intersected  by  streams  or  defiles, 
the  unwieldy  mass  became  incapable  of  acting, 
while  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy's  missiles: 
such  was  the  state  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops 
when  besieged  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.*  The 
cavalry  attached  to  a  phalanx,  or  line  of  battle, 
was  placed  on  its  wings,  and  the  light  troops  were 
in  the  rear,  or  in  the  intervals  between  the  divisions. 
An  engagement  sometimes  consisted  merely  In  the 
charges  which  the  opposing  cavaliy  made  on  each 
other,  as  in  the  battle  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Olynthians.* 

The  simple  battering-ram  for  demolishing  the 
walls  of  fortresses  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  in- 
vention of  the  earliest  times :  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides*  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Peloponnesians 
at  the  siege  of  Platsea;  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,* 
the  ram,  covered  with  a  roof  of  hides  or  wood  fox 
the  protection  of  the  men,  was  invented  by  Cetraa 
of  Chalcedon,  wno  lived  before  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  (Firf.  Aries.)  But  we  have  little 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  field-artillerr 
of  the  Greeks  at  any  period  of  their  history.  Di 
odorus  Siculus  mentions*  that  the  jcaroTrMrj/f,  oi 
machine  for  throwing  arrows,  was  invented  or  im- 
proved at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionvsius;  but 
whether  it  was  then  used  in  the  attack  of  towns,  or 
against  troops  in  the  field,  does  not  appear;  and  it 
is  not  till  about  a  centuiy  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander that  we  have  any  distinct  intimation  of  such 
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inactiinct  being  in  the  train  of  a  Grecian  army,  i 
According  to  Folybias/  there  were  with  the  troops 
of  Machanidas  many  carriages  filled  with  catapults  ! 
and  weapons ;  those  carriages  appear  to  have  come 
up  m  rear  of  the  Spartan  army ;  but,  before  the  ao-  { 
tion  commenced,  they  were  disposed  at  intervals ! 
along  Mie  front  of  tbe  line,  in  order,  as  Philopoemen  ; 
is  said  to  have  perceived,  to  put  the  Achsan  pha- 1 
lanx  in  disorder  by  discharges  of  stones  and  darts. 
Against  such  missiles,  as  well  as  those  which  came 
from  the  ordinary  slings  and  bows,  the  troops,  when 
not  actually  making  a  charge,  covered  themselves 
with  their  bucklers  ;   the  men  in  the  first  rank 
placing  theirs  vertically  in  front,  and  those  behind, 
in  stooping  or  kneeling  postures,  holding  them  over 
their  heads  so  as  to  form  what  was  called  a  ;cf  Auvt? 
(tortoise),  inclining  down  towards  the  rear. 

ARMY  (ROMAN).  The  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man army  in  early  times  was  based  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Servius  Tullius,  which  is  explamed 
under  the  article  Comitia  Cbntubiata  ;  in  which  an 
account  is  given  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  it  appears 
plainly,  from  a  variery  of  circumstances,  that  the 
tactics  of  the  Roman  infantry  in  early  times  were 
not  those  of  the  legion  at  a  later  period,  and  that 
the  phalanx,  which  was  the  battle-array  of  the 
Greeks,  was  also  the  form  in  which  the  Roman 
armies  wore  originally  drawn  up.  {Clipeia  antea 
Romani  usi  sunt ;  deinde^  postquam  stipendiarii  faeti 
snntf  »cula  pro  clipeisfecere  ;  et  quod  antea  phalanges 
similes  Mactdonicis^  hoepostea  manipiulatim  structa 
acies  ccBpU  esse.*)  In  Livy's  description"  of  the 
battle  which  was  fought  near  Vesuvius,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  army 
in  the  year  B.C.  337  ;  but,  as  this  description  can- 
not he  understood  without  explaining  the  ancient 
ff^rmation  of  the  army,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
lescribe  the  constitution  of  the  army  in  later  times. 

in  the  time  of  Polybius,  which  was  that  of  Fabius 
and  Scipio,  eveiy  legion  was  commanded  by  six 
military  tribunes  ;  and,  in  tbe  event  of  four  new 
legions  being  intended  to  be  raised,  14  of  the  trib- 
unes were  chosen  from  among  those  citizens  who 
had  carried  arms  in  five  campaigns,  and  10  from 
those  who  had  served  twice  as  long.  The  consuls, 
after  they  entered  upon  their  ofiice,  appointed  a  day 
on  which  all  those  who  were  of  the  military  age 
were  required  to  attend.  When  the  day  for  enroll- 
ing the  troops  arrived,  the  peo]^e  assembled  at  the 
Capitol  ;*  and  the  consuls,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  military  tribunes,  proceeded  to  hold  the  levy, 
unless  prevented  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebes.* 
The  military  tribunes,  having  been  divided  into  four 
bodies  (which  division  corresponded  to  the  general 
distribution  of  the  army  into  four  legions),  drew 
out  the  tribes  by  lot,  one  by  one  ;  then,  calling  up 
that  tribe  upon  which  the  lot  first  fell,  they  chose 
{legeruntt  whence  the  name  legio)  four  young  men 
nearly  equal  in  age  and  stature.  From  these  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  chose  one ;  those  of  the 
second  chose  a  second,  and  so  on :  after  this  four 
other  men  were  selected,  and  now  the  tribunes  of 
the  second  legion  made  the  first  choice ;  then  those 
of  the  other  legions  in  order,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  made  their  choice.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  next  four  men,  the  tribunes, 
beginning  with  those  of  the  third  legion  and  ending 
with  those  of  the  second,  made  their  choice.  01^ 
serving  the  same  method  of  rotation  to  the  end,  it 
followed  that  all  the  legions  were  nearly  alike  with 
respect  to  the  ages  and  stature  of  the  men.    Po- 
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lybius  observes^  that,  anciently,  the  cavahy  tnHipi 
were  chosen  after  the  infantry,  and  that  200  horsp 
were  allowed  to  e>  ery  4000  foot ;  but  be  adds  Kiai 
it  was  then  the  custom  to  select  the  cavalry  first, 
and  to  assign  300  of  these  to  each  legion.  Every 
citizen  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  aimy,  wbeo 
required,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  46  years. 
Each  foot-soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  durinf 
twenty  campaigns,  and  each  hoiseman  during  ten. 
And,  except  when  a  legal  cause  of  exemption  (m 
catio)  existed,  the  service  was  compulsory :  persona 
who  refused  to  enlist  could  be  punished  by  fine  oi 
imprisonment,  and  in  some  cases  they  might  be 
sold  as  slaves.*  The  grounds  of  exemption  wers 
age,'  infirmity,  and  having  served  the  appointed 
time.  The  magistrates  and  priests  were  also  ex- 
empted, in  general,  from  serving  in  the  wars  ;  and 
the  same  privilege  was  sometimes  granted  by  the 
senate  or  the  people  to  individuals  who  had  render 
ed  services  to  the  state.*  In  sudden  emergencies, 
or  when  any  particular  danger  was  apprehended,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  war  in  Italy  or  against  the  Gauls, 
both  of  which  were  called  tumultus,^  no  exemption 
could  be  pleaded,  but  all  were  obliged  to  be  enrolled. 
{Senatus  dccrevit,  tU  delectus  kaberetur^  vacationes  nt 
valereni*)  Persons  who  were  rated  by  the  censors 
below  the  value  of  400  drachmae,  according  to 
Polybius,  were  allowed  to  serve  only  in  the  navy  ; 
and  these  men  formed  what  was  called  the  legie 
classica. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Republic,  each  consul  had 
usually  the  command  of  two  Roman  legions  and 
two  legions  of  allies  ;  and  the  latter  were  raised  in 
the  states  of  Italy  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  others  were  raised  in  Rome.  The  infantry  of 
an  alUed  legion  was  usually  equal  in  number  to  thai 
of  a  Roman  legion,  but  the  cavalry  attached  to  the 
former  was  twice  as  numerous  as  that  which  be> 
longed  to  the  latter.'  The  regulation  of  the  t^rc 
allied  legions  was  superintended  by  twelve  ofiiccn 
called  prefects  (^rafecti),  who  were  selected  fior 
this  purpose  by  the  consuls.*  In  the  line  of  battle 
the  two  Roman  legions  formed  the  centre,  an/ 
those  of  the  allies  were  placed,  one  on  the  ri^lit,  fta» 
the  other  on  the  left  flank ;  the  cavalry  wa.*  po<»t<f^ 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  that  of  ;oo  a^ 
lies  in  each  wing,  being  on  the  outward  na.ik  of  the 
legionary  horsemen,  ou  which  •account  tiie>  had  the 
name  of  Alarii.  ( Vid.  Alarii.)  A  body  of  the  best 
soldiers,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  coL^isting  either 
of  volunteers  or  of  veterans  sel&c^t&d  from  the  al- 
lies, guarded  the  consul  in  the  camp,  or  served 
about  his  person  in  the  field  \  aLd  these  were  called 
extraordinarii.    {Vid.  ExisAAaiEiNABu.) 

The  number  of  men  in  a  Roman  legion  varied 
much  at  dififerent  times.  V/hen  CamUlus  raised 
ten  legions  for  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  each  con- 
sisted of  4200  foot-sn^di<;r3  and  300  hoise-soldiers;* 
but,  previously  to  the  battle  of  Canne,  the  senate 
decreed  that  th«  army  should  consist  of  eight 
legions,  and  that  the  strength  of  each  should  be 
5000  foot-soldiors.^*  According  to  Livy,"  the  le- 
gions which  went  to  Africa  with  Scipio  consisted 
each  of  6200  foot-soldiers  and  300  horse  (though 
the  beat  commentators  suppose  that  5200  foot^  sol- 
diers are  meant) ;  and  during  the  second  war  tn 
Macedonia,  the  consul  jEmilius  Paulus  had  t  wo 
legions  of  6000  foot  each,  besides  the  auxiliai  ies» 
for  service  in  that  country."    The  strength  oi  the 
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MpoDny  cavalry  seems  to  hate  been  always  nearly 
ibesame. 

The  number  of  legions  in  the  serrice  of  Rome 
went  on  increasing  with  the  extent  of  its  territory ; 
■ad,  afier  the  Punic  wars,  when  the  state  had  ac- 
^Qiied  wealth  by  \ia  conquests  in  the  East,  the 
Bulitary  force  became  very  considerable.  Notwith- 
ita&dLig  the  lost  en  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
tm,mi  find  that,  immediately  afterward,  the  Romans 
laiaed  in  the  city  foor  legions  of  infantry,  with  1000 
honcxnen,  besides  arming  8000  slaves ;  the  cities 
of  Latinm  sent  an  equS  force ;  and,  supposing 
16^000  men  to  have  escaped  from  Canns,  the  whole 
would  amount  to  above  60,000  men.  In  the  second 
year  after  the  battle,  the  Republic  had  on  foot  18 
legions  ;^  and  in  the  fourth  year,  23  legions.*  In 
the  interview  of  Octavius  with  Antony  and  Lepi- 
diis,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  former  should  pros- 
ecute the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  each  at 
the  head  of  20  legions,  and  that  the  other  should 
be  I^  with  three  legions  to  guard  the  city.  At 
Philippi,  Antony  and  Octavius  had,  in  all,  19  legions, 
wfaidi  are  said  to  have  been  complete  in  number, 
tod  increased  by  supernumerary  troops ;  and,  there- 
fore, their  force  must  have  amounted  to  at  least 
100,000  infantry.  On  the  other  hand,  Brutus  and 
Cas8t»)a  had  also  an  army  of  19  legions  to  oppose 
ibem,  with  20,000  cavalry  from  the  eastern  prov- 
inces According  to  Appian,  Octavius,  after  the 
death  of  Lepidus,  fonnd  himself  master  of  all  the 
western  provinces,  and  at  the  head  of  45  legions, 
together  with  25,000  horse  and  37,000  light-armed 
Iraops ;  and  there  were,  moreover,  the  legions  serv- 
iag  under  Antony.  Under  Tiberius  there  were  25 
lemons  even  in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in 
Italy  and  the  forces  of  the  allies.* 

BeMdca  being  designated  by  numbers,  the  legions 
bore  particular  names.  In  a  letter  from  Galba  to 
Cicero,*  mention  is  made  of  the  Martia  legio  as 
being  one  of  the  veteran  bodies  engaged  in  an 
action  between  Antony  and  Pansa  in  the  north  of 
Itai^.*  And  while  Cssar  was  carrying  on  the  war 
in  Ganl,  he  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  natives  of  that  country,  whom  he  disci- 
piioed  in  the  Roman  manner,  and  imbodied  in  a 
legion  which  he  designated  alauda  ;  because  the 
men  wore  on  their  helmets  a  crest  of  feathers,  like 
those  on  the  heads  of  certain  birds.*  The  legions 
were  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  raised  or  where  they  had  served, 
as  Jt^ica,  Britannica^  Parthica,  or  by  that  of  the 
emperor  who  raised  them. 

Tacitus,  in  the  Annals  and  elsewhere,  makes 
mention  of  bodies  of  troops  called  vexillarii ;  and, 
as  no  precise  account  is  given  of  them,  the  place 
which  they  held  in  the  li^man  armies  can  only  be 
known  by  conjectura  It  appears,  however,  most 
probable,  as  Walch  has  observed  in  a  note  upon  the 
Agricela  of  Tacitus,'  that  the  vexillarii  were  those 
veterans  who,  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  re- 
leased from  their  military  oath,  but  were  retained, 
liD  their  complete  discharge,  under  a  flag  (vexillum) 
by  themselves,  free  from  all  military  duties,  to  ren- 
der their  assistance  in  the  more  severe  battles, 
gnard  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  keep  in  sub- 
jection provinces  that  had  been  recently  conquered. 
{Ezmmciorsri,  qui  senadena  fecisaent,  ac  rttineri  aub 
wexiUOf  ceterorum  tmmunes,  nisi  propulsandi  hostis.*) 
There  were  a  certain  number  of  vexillarii  attached 
to  eacli  legion  ;  and,  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,*  it 
would  appear  that  they  amounted  to  500.  They 
were  eomethnes  detached  from  the  legion,  and 
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sometimes  those  belonging  to  several  legions  i 
to  have  been  united  in  one  body  {ircdtcim  vexiUari' 
orum  milia^).  (The  subsignani  milites  in  Tacitua 
may  bo  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  the  veiUlarii* 
In  Livy  the  triarii  are  said  to  be  sub  signisy^  where 
we  perceive  a  close  analogy  between  the  old  triarit 
and  the  vexillarii  or  subsignani  of  the  age  of  Taci* 
tus,  although  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  vexii' 
larii  were  the  same  as  the  triarii., 

After  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  corn- 
pose  the  legion,  the  military  oath  was  admir  jstered : 
on  this  occasion,  one  person  was  appointed  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  the  oath,  and  the  rest  of  the 
legionaries,  advancing  one  by  one,  swore  to  per- 
form what  the  first  had  pronounced.  The  form  of 
the  oath  differed  at  different  times  .-  during  the  Re- 
public, it  contained  an  engagement  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  and  to  execute  all 
the  orders  that  should  be  given  by  the  commanders.* 
Under  the  emperors,  fidelity  to  the  sovereign  was 
introduced  into  the  oath  ;*  and,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  the  engagement  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  the  majesty  of  the 
emperor.*  Livy  says^  that  this  military  oath  was 
first  legally  exacted  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  B.0. 216,  and  that,  previously  to  that  time,  each 
decuria  of  cavalry  and  centuria  of  foot  had  only 
been  accustomed  to  swear,  voluntarily  among  them- 
selves, that  they  would  act  like  good  soldiers. 

The  whole  infantry  of  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of  a  separate  class  ol 
troops.  In  the  first  were  the  kastatif  so  called  from 
the  hastOy  or  long  spear  which  each  man  caiiied, 
but  which  was  afterward  disused  :■  these  weie  the 
youngest  of  the  soldiers.  The  second  line  was 
formed  of  the  troops  called  principes ;  these  were 
men  of  mature  age,  and  from  their  name  it  wouki 
appear  that  anciently  they  were  placed  in  the  front 
Une.*  In  the  third  line  were  the  triariif  so  called 
from  their  position ;  and  these  were  veteran  sol- 
diers,  each  of  whom  carried  two  pils,  or  strong 
javelins,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  piia- 
rdy  and  the  hastatl  and  principes,  who  stood  before 
them,  anlepilani. 

When  vacancies  occurred  on  service,  the  men 
who  had  long  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  first,  or  infe- 
rior of  these  three  classes,  were  advanced  to  those 
of  the  second ;  whence  again,  after  a  time,  they 
were  received  among  the  triarii,  or  veteran  troops. 
In  a  legion  consisting  of  4000  men,  the  number  of 
the  hastati  was  1200 ;  that  of  the  principes  was  the 
same ;  but  the  triarii  amounted  to  600  only  :  if  the 
strength  of  the  legion  exceeded  4000  men,  that  of 
the  several  bodies  was  increased  proportionally,  the 
number  of  the  last  class  alone  remaining  the  same. 

The  usual  depth  of  each  of  the  three  bodies,  or 
lines  of  troops  in  a  legion,  was  ten  men ;  an  inter- 
val, equal  to  the  extent  of  the  manipulus,  was  left 
between  every  two  of  these  divisions  in  the  first 
and  second  lines,  and  rather  greater  intervals  be- 
tween those  in  the  third  line.  Every  infantry  foI- 
dier  of  the  legion  was  allowed,  besides  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  a  space  equal  to  three  feet,  both 
in  length  of  front  and  in  the  depth  of  the  files,  be- 
tween himself  and  the  next  man,  in  order  that  h« 
might  have  room  for  shifting  the  position  of  hit 
buckler  according  to  the  action  of  his  opponent,  fbi 
throwing  his  javelin,  or  for  using  his  sword  witt 
advantage.^*  The  divisions  of  the  second  line  were 
in  general  placed  opposite  the  intervals  of  the  first, 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  divisions  of  the  third  were 
opposite  the  intervals  in  the  second.    At  the  battle 
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n  Zama,  oowevei,  iiit;  aiTisions  oi  iruops  lu  iDe 
«Yeral  lines  were  exactly  opposite  each  other ;  but 
.his  was  a  deviation  from  the  usual  disposition,  in 
^rder  that  the  elephants  of  the  Carthaginians  might 
pass  quite  through  to  the  rear.  In  an  action,  if  the 
hastati  were  overpowered,  they  retired  slowly  to- 
wards the  principes ;  and,  falling  into  the  intervals 
Ijefore  mentioned,  the  two  classes  in  conjunction 
continued  the  combat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  tria- 
:ii,  keeping  one  Knee  on  the  ground,  covered  them- 
selves w  ith  their  bucklers  from  the  darts  of  the  en- 
emy ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  first  and  second  lines 
falling  back,  they  united  with  them  in  making  a 
powerful  effort  to  obtain  the  victory. 

The  light-armed  troops,  bearing  the  name  of  vc- 
lites  and  fercntarii  or  rorarii,  did  not  form  a  part 
of  the  legion,  but  fought  in  scattered  parties,  wher- 
ever they  were  required.  They  carried  a  strong 
circular  buckler  three  feet  in  diameter ;  the  staff  of 
Iheir  javelin  was  two  cubits  long,  and  about  the 
'•hickness  of  a  finger ;  and  the  iron  was  formed  with 
a  fine  point,  in  order  that  it  might  be  bent  on  the 
fi.'Lt  discharge,  and,  consequently,  rendered  useless 
to  the  enemy. 

The  cavalry  of  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten 
turma,  each  containing  30  men,  and  each  turma  into 
three  deairia^  or  bodies  of  10  men.  Each  horse- 
man was  allowed  a  space  equal  to  five  feet  in  length 
in  the  direction  of  the  line.  Each  turma  had  three 
iecurioneSf  or  commanders  of  ten  ;  but  he  who  was 
first  elected  commanded  the  turma,  and  was  prob- 
ably called  dux  turmte.^ 

In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  six  tribunes  who 
were  placed  over  a  legion  commanded  by  turns. 
(Vid.  Teibuni  Militum.)  To  every  100  men  were 
appointed  two  centurions,  the  first  of  whom  was 
properly  so  called ;  and  the  other,  called  opHoy  ura- 
fiw,  or  subeenturiOf  acted  as  a  lieutenant,  being  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  duty  in  the  event 
of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  former.*  The 
optio  appears  to  have  been  originally  chosen  by  the 
tribune,  but  afterward  by  the  centurion.  {Vid. 
Cbntubio.)  The  centurio  also  chose  the  standard- 
bearer,  or  ensign  of  his  century  {signifer  or  vcxUla- 
/iiu').  Each  century  was  also  divided  into  bodies 
of  ten,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  decurio 
or  decanus.  The  first  centurion  of  the  triarii  was 
(tailed  primipilus ;  he  had  charge  of  the  eagle,  and 
he  commanded  the  whole  legion  under  the  tribunes  * 
The  light-armed  troops  were  also  formed  into  bands 
or  centuries,  each  of  which  was  ccmmanded  by  a 
'^rrturion. 

To  Marius  or  Cesar  is  ascribed  the  practice  of 
drawing  up  the  Roman  army  in  lines  by  cohorts, 
which  gradually  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient division  of  the  legion  into  manipuli  ( Vid.  Ma- 
NiPULi),  and  of  the  distinctions  of  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  Each  legion  was  then  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  maniple.s,  and  each 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  so  that  there  were  thir- 
ty maniples  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion.*  {Co- 
hors  or  chors,  the  Greek  x^P^^Cy  originally  signified 
an  enclosure  f6  sheep  or  poultry,  and  was  after- 
ward used  to  dt  Aignate  the  number  of  men  which 
could  stand  wit'  jn  such  an  enclosure.)  From  a 
passage  in  lAvj,  A  appears  that  very  anciently  the 
allies  or  auxiliaried  of  Rome  were  arranged  by  co- 
horts :  a  disposition  which  is  again  referred  to  in 
the  23d  and  28tli  books  of  his  history,'  and  in  other 
places,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  among 
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itioese  troops  ii  was  oramaruy  aaoptea.  But,  in  thi 
Commentaries  of  Caesar,  the  divisions  oi  nil  the  !• 
gions,  whether  Roman  or  allied,  are  alike  designn 
ted  cohorts,  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  body 
of  men  {pratoria  cohort)  which  was  particulariy  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  the  consul  or  commander ;  for 
Cesar^  tells  his  army,  which  had  objected  to  xnxnSd 
against  Ariovistus,  that  if  the  other  troops  ^houid 
refuse  to  follow  him,  he  would  advance  with  the 
tenth  legion  alone,  and  would  make  that  legion  hif 
pnetorian  cohort. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Marius,  who,  in  order 
to  recruit  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  was  compelled 
to  admit  men  of  all  classes  indiscriminately  into  the 
ranks  of  the  legions,  diminished  to  two  the  three 
lines  of  troops  in  which  the  Roman  armies  had  been 
previously  drawn  up  for  action ;  but,  if  such  were 
the  fact,  the  regulation  could  not  have  long  remain- 
ed in  force,  since  Caesar  usually,  as  in  the  battle 
with  the  Helvetians,*  formed  his  army  in  three  lines ; 
and  at  Pharsalia  he  appears  to  have  had  a  reserve, 
which  constituted  a  fourth,  or  additional  line.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  name  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
three  classes  of  legionary  troops  continued  to  be 
applied  till  near  the  end  of  the  Republic ;  for,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  CivU  War^*  Caesar,  mentioning  the 
loss  of  Q.  Fulginus  in  an  action  against  Afmiius, 
designates  him  the  first  centurion  of  the  hastati  in 
the  14th  legion. 

The  alhed  troops  were  raised  and  oflScered  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Roman  legions, 
but  probably  there  was  not  among  them  a  division 
of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  into  three  classes. 
They  were  commanded  by  prefects  (see  page  102), 
who  received  their  orders  from  the  Roman  consuh 
or  tribunes.  The  troops  sent  by  foreign  states  :fi:4 
the  service  of  Rome  were  designated  auxiliaries ; 
and  they  usually,  but  not  invariably,  received  Iheii 
pay  and  clothing  from  the  Republic 

According  to  Livy,  the  Roman  soldiers  at  fi»t 
received  no  pay  (atipendium)  from  the  state.  It  was 
first  granted  to  the  foot  A.U.C.  347,  in  the  war  with 
the  Volsci,*  and,  three  years  afterward,  to  the 
horse,  during  the  siege  of  Veii.  Niebuhr,  however, 
brings  forward  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  troops  received  pay  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  that  the  aerarians  {vid.  JEkaru)  had  alwaya 
been  obliged  to  give  pensions  to  the  infantry,  as 
single  women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights ;  and 
he  supposes  that  the  change  alluded  to  by  Livy  con 
sisted  in  this,  that  every  soldier  now  became  entt 
tied  to  pay,  whereas  previously  the  number  of  pen- 
sions liad  been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable 
to  bs  charged  with  them.*  Polybius*  states  the 
daily  pay  of  a  legionary  soldier  to  have  been  two 
oboli,  which  were  equal  to  3)  ases,  and  in  thir- 
ty days  would  amount  to  100  ases.  A  knight's 
yearly  pay  amounted  to  2000  ases ;  and,  since  the 
Roman  year  originally  consisted  of  only  ten  months. 
his  monthly  pay  amounted  to  200  ases,  which  was 
double  the  pay  of  a  foot -soldier.  Poly  bins'  informs 
us  that  a  knight's  pay  was  three  times  as  much  as 
that  of  a  foot-soldier ;  but  this  was  not  introduced 
till  A.U.C.  354,  and  was  designed,  as  Niebuhr  has 
remariced,  as  a  compensation  for  those  who  served 
with  their  own  horses,  which  were  originally  sup- 
plied by  the  state.*  (Compare  Ms  Hordbasiitm.. 
A  centurion  received  double  the  pay  of  a  legionary. 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  doubled  by  Julius 
Cssar.*  In  the  ttroe  of  Augustus,  the  pay  of  a  le- 
gionary w^as  10  ases  a  day,'*  which  was  increased 
still  more  by  Domitian  {addidit  quartum  sHpendium 
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ili*).  Besides  pay,  the  soldiers  received  a  month- 
Ij  aUowance  of  com,  and  the  centarions  double,  and 
the  horse  triple,  that  of  a  legionary.* 

The  infantry  of  the  allies  was  supplied  with  com 
equal  in  qnantity  to  that  of  the  Roman  legionaries, 
but  their  eavaliy  bad  less  than  was  distributed  to 
:be  Roman  cavalry.  These  regulations  subsisted 
otJy  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  or  before  the 
troops  of  the  Italian  cities  were  incorporated  with 
those  of  Kcme ;  and  to  the  same  age  must  be  re- 
fer* ed  tJ4e  orders  of  march  and  encampment  de- 
tcti^:^  by  Polybius.  An  account  of  the  marching 
order  of  a  Roman  army  is  given  under  the  article 

JLoMCil. 

No  one  order  of  battle  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
dttstTely  adhered  to  by  the  Romans  during  the  time 
of  the  Republic,  though,  in  general,  their  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  three  extended  lines  of  heavy- 
armed  troops  {triplex  acies);  the  cavalry  being  on 
the  wings,  and  the  light  troops  either  in  front  or 
rear,  according  to  circumstances.  At  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  however,  the  infantry  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  op  in  one  line,  and  in  dose  order.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  who  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  at  first  drove 
back  the  Romans ;  and  the  latter,  drawing  troops 
fiom  their  wings  to  strengthen  their  centre,  formed 
there  a  sort  of  phahinx,  whose  charge  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  enemy*s  line  was  broken ;  but,  press- 
ing forward  too  far,  the  wings  of  the  latter  closed 
upon  the  disordered  troops,  and  nearly  surrounded 
ihcm.  In  the  engagement  with  Labienus,  the  army 
of  Caesar,  being  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear, 
was  fonued  into  two  lines,  which  were  faced  in  op- 
posite directions ;  and,  in  the  action  with  the  Par- 
Uuans,  Crassus  drew  up  the  Roman  army  in  one 
jquare  body,  having  twelve  cohorts  on  each  of  the 
(oar  sides,  with  a  division  of  cavalry  between  every 
two  cohorts  in  each  face. 

The  word  of  command  was  at  first  given  aloud 
U  the  head  of  the  army;  but  iEmilius  Paulus 
changed  this  custom,  and  caused  the  tribune  of  the 
searest  legion  to  give  it  in  a  low  voice  to  his  primi- 
pflus,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  next  centurion,  and 
n  nfL  It  appears  also  that,  anciently,  the  men  on 
guard  were  at  their  posts  during  the  whole  day, 
and  that,  inconsequence,  they  sometimes  fell  asleep 
teaoiog  on  their  shields.  .£milius  Paulus,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  fiUigue  of  the  men  and  the  chance 
of  their  sleeping,  appointed  that  they  should  be  re- 
lieved every  six  hours,  and  that  they  should  go  on 
gnanl  without  their  shields.    ( Vid.  Gastka.) 

The  legion,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  was  found  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
phalanx  of  the  Greeks  for  general  service,  and  Po- 
lybius' has  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  fact.  This 
writer  observes  that,  while  the  phalanx  retained  its 
fonn  and  power  of  action,  no  force  was  able  to 
make  any  impression  upon  it,  or  support  the  violence 
of  its  attack ;  but  he.  adds  that  the  phalanx  required 
that  the  field  of  battle  should  be  a  nearly  level  plain ; 
even  then  the  enemy  might  avoid  it ;  and,  by  ma- 
noeavring  on  its  flanks  and  rear,  might  cut  off  its 
eapplic».  On  an  action  taking  place,  the  command- 
er of  an  army  similar  to  that  of  the  Romans  had  it 
ia  hij  power  to  lead  on  to  the  attack  a  portion  only 
of  its  .loe,  keeping  the  rest  in  reserve ;  in  this  case, 
whetlier  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the  legion,  or 
the  foftner  broke  through  any  part  of  the  enemy's 
divisions,  its  peculiar  advantages  were  lost;  for 
there  would  always  be  left  spaces  into  which  the 
ecemy  might  penetrate  and  disperse  the  troops, 
whose  long  spears  were  of  no  avail  against  men 
Bined  with  javelins  and  strong  sv.'ords.    In  this 
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manner,  iEmilius  obtained  a  yictory  over  Peraeof 
at  Pydna,^  and  Philip  was  defeated  by  Plamioius  at 
the  battle  of  Cynocephalae.* 

The  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  may  be 
said  to  have  been  occasionally  relaxed,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  even  during  the  Republic ;  for  Scipio 
iEmilianus,  when  he  went  to  command  the  army  in 
Spain,  found  that  the  legionary  soldiers  used  carts 
to  carry  a  portion  of  the  burdens  which  formerly 
they  had  home  on  their  own  shoulders.'  But, 
among  the  disorders  which  prevailed  during  the 
reigns  of  the  successors  of  the  Antonines,  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  was  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
warlike  exercises  an.oog  the  troops  which  guarded 
the  city  of  Rome,  'lie  legions  on  the  frontiers 
alone,  in  those  times,  sustained  their  ancient  repu- 
tation, and  Severus,  by  their  aid,  ascended  without 
difficulty  the  throne  then  occupied  by  the  unworthy 
Julianus.  The  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient military  institutions  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  time  of  Constantine ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Vegetius,*  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Val- 
entinian  II.,  the  soldiers  of  that  age  were  allowed 
to  dispense  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  as  being 
too  heavy  to  be  worn ;  and  he  ascribes  their  fre- 
quent defeats  by  the  Goths  to  the  want  of  the  an- 
cient defensive  armour. 

Vegetius  has  given  a  description  of  the  legion, 
which,  though  said  to  accord  with  that  of  the  an- 
cients, differs  entirely  from  the  legions  of  Livy  and 
Polybius.  He  considers  it  as  consisting  of  ten  co- 
horts, and  states  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
of  which  the  first  contained  five  cohorts ;  the  troops 
of  this  line  were  called  principes,  and  were  heavy- 
armed  men,  each  carrying  five  arrows,  loaded  at 
one  end  with  lead,  in  the  hollow  of  the  shield,  be- 
sides a  large  and  small  javelin.  The  second  line, 
consisting  of  the  troops  called  hastati,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  remaining  five  cohorts. 
Behind  these  were  placed  the  ferentarii  (a  sort  of 
light-armed  troops,  who  performed  the  duty  of  a  for- 
lorn-hope) ;  the  target-men,  who  were  armed  with 
darts,  arrows,  and  swords ;  and  besides  these  there 
were  slingers,  archers,  and  crossbow-men.  In  rear 
of  all  came  the  triarii,  who  were  armed  like  the 
principes  and  hastati.*  Now  it  was  the  general 
practice,  during  the  Republic,  to  place  the  principes 
in  the  second  line,  in  rear  of  the  hastati ;  therefore, 
if  the  disposition  given  by  Vegetius  ever  had  a  real 
existence,  it  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
an  age  preceding  that  to  which  the  description  given 
by  Livy*  refers,  or  it  was  an  arrangement  adopted 
on  the  occasion  of  some  temporary  reform  which 
may  have  taken  place  under  the  emperors.  What 
follows  may,  perhaps,  be  readily  admitted  to  apper- 
tain to  the  Empire  under  the  greatest  of  its  princes. 
The  first  of  the  cohorts,  which  bore  the  name  of 
cokors  milliaria,  was  superior  to  the  others,  both 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  it  had,  also,  the  charge  of  the  eagle  and  the 
standard  of  the  emperor.  Its  strength  was  1105 
foot-soldiers,  and  132  cuirassiers  on  horseback,  and 
its  post  was  on  the  right  of  the  first  lino.  The  re- 
maining four  cohorts  of  the  first  line  contained  each 
556  infantry  and  66  cavalry,  and  the  five  cohorts 
of  the  second  line  contained  each  the  same  number 
of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Thus  the  whole  legion 
was  composed  of  6100  footrsoldiers  and  726  horse- 
men, not  including  either  the  triarii  or  the  light 
troops. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  authorit>,- 
the  sovereign  appointed  some  person  of  consular 
dignity  to  command  each  legion  in  the  provinces ; 
and  this  officer,  as  the  emperor^s  lieutenant,  had 
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Om  title  of  praftctust  or  Ugratus  Ugionit.^  The  first 
•ppointQient  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  taken 
pjaoc  in  the  reign  of  Aagustus,  and  Tacitus  men- 
tions the  existence  of  the  office  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  authority  of  the  legatus  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  tribunes,  who  before  were  responsible 
only  to  the  consul.  In  speaking  of  the  officers  of  a 
legion,  Veiretius'  mentions  two  tribunes  (probably 
meaning  t\io  classes  of  tribunes),  of  which  the  first, 
called  tribunus  major,  received  his  commission  from 
the  rr'r.peror ;  the  other,  called  tribunus  minor,  rose 
to  t** \at  rank  by  merit  or  length  of  service.  Subor- 
cHaate  to  the  tribunes  were,  in  each  cohort,  the  sev- 
eral centurions,  who  bore  the  general  name  of  or- 
dinarii.*  To  every  hundred  men  there  were  prob- 
ably, at  one  time,  only  the  centurio,  whose  post  was 
in  front  of  tiie  division,  and  the  optio,  who  remained 
in  the  rear ;  but  it  appears  that  Augustus  and  Ves- 
pasian increased  the  number  of  officers  of  this  class ; 
for  Yegetius  observes  that  those  whom  these  two 
emperors  added  to  the  ordinarii  were  called  Augus- 
tales  and  Flaviales.*  The  decurions  or  decani  were, 
as  formerly,  the  leaders  of  files.  According  to  Dion 
Cassius,  seven  cohorts  of  troops  were  instituted  by 
Augustus  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  these 
bore  the  name  of  vigiles.  It  appears,  however,  that 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  they  ceased  to  be  considered 
as  soldiers ;  for  that  writer  takes  no  notice  of  them 
when,  in  enumerating  the  guards  of  Rome,  he  men- 
tions three  uroan  and  nine  praetorian  cohorts.* 

In  a  fragment  of  Arrian  (the  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Tactics  of  the  Greeks)  we  have  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  during  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  description  will  probably 
serve  for  any  age  between  that  time  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Empire.  It  was  so  regulated  that,  when 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  legions  should  be 
tn  one  line  eight  deep,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  division  of  the  troops  into  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  The  first  four  ranks  were  armed  with 
the  pilum,  and  the  others  with  slender  pikes  or  jave- 
2his.  The  men  in  the  front  rank  were  to  present 
their  pila  at  the  level  of  the  enemy's  horses*  breasts, 
and  those  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ranks 
were  to  stand  ready  to  throw  theirs.  A  ninth  rank 
was  to  consist  of  archers,  and  behind  all  were  the 
catapults  for  projecting  darts  and  arrows,  and  balists 
for  throwing  stones,  over  the  heads  of  the  men  in 
front.  The  cavalry  were  directed  to  be  in  the  rear 
of  the  legions,  probably  in  the  event  of  being  obliged 
to  quit  their  stations  on  the  wings.  On  the  enemy 
naking  a  charge,  the  second  and  third  ranks  were 
to  close  up  to  the  first,  and  all  these  were  to  pre- 
sent their  pila ;  the  men  in  the  fourth  rank  were  to 
throw  their  weapons  directly  forward,  and  those  in 
the  rear  were  to  discharge  theirs  over  the  heads 
of  the  others.  The  march  of  the  army  was  made 
in  one  column.  First  came  the  Roman  artillery, 
in  two  ranks ;  these  were  followed  by  archers  on 
hoi^eback  and  by  the  allied  cavalry ;  then  came  the 
Armenian  archers  on  foot,  and  half  of  the  allied  in- 
fantry, which  was  flanked  by  the  cavalry  of  Achaia. 
The  ilite  of  the  Roman  cavalry  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  central  division ;  after  them  came  the  ordi- 
nary cavalry,  then  the  catapults  and  the  light  troops 
attached  to  the  legions,  followed  by  the  legions 
themselves,  in  cohorts  four  men  deep.  At  the  head 
of  the  legion  marched  the  praefect,  his  legate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  centurions  of  the  first  cohort. 
The  rear-guard  consisted  of  the  other  half  of  the  al- 
lied infantry  and  the  baggage ;  and  the  whole  was 
ekMed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Getae. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Empire,  Augustus 
viiiited  with  the  troops  which,  under  the  name  of 


the  p*  ctorian  cohort,  had  attended  him  as  his  guard, 
two  legions  of  infantry  which  had  been  raised  in 
Italy,  and  placed  the  whole  in  garrison  in  the  chief 
towns  of  that  country,  but  never  allowed  more  than 
three  cohorts  to  be  in  one  city.^  Tiberius  after- 
ward assembled  this  body  of  man  in  a  fortified  camp 
at  Rome,*  but  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  ;*  and 
there,  during  300  years,  they  were  at  times  the 
guards  and  the  masters  of  the  sovereign.  In  th€ 
time  of  Tiberius  there  were  nine  praetoriu  co 
horts,*  but  their  number  was  increased  to  sixteen 
under  Vitellius,  four  of  whom  guarded  the  city.' 
When  Severus  had  got  possession  of  the  Empire, 
subsequently  to  the  murder  of  Pertinax  by  these 
preetorians,  he  disarmed  the  latter,  and  banishe't 
them  from  Rome ;  but  such  an  institution  was  tro 
convenient  to  be  neglected  by  the  despotic  monarch 
of  a  vast  empire,  and  he  inunediately  drew  from  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers  the  men  most  remarkalde 
for  their  strength  and  courage.*  With  these  he 
formed  an  army  of  25,000  men,  to  whom  he  gave 
pay  and  privileges  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
troops ;  and  their  commander,  the  praetorian  prae- 
feci,  was  made  both  the  head  of  all  the  military 
force  and  the  chief  minister  of  the  Empire.  By  the 
arrangements  of  Diocletian,  a  praetorian  praefect 
was  appointed,  with  both  a  military  and  a  civil  ju- 
risdiction,  in  each  of  the  four  great  provinces,  Italy, 
Gaul,  lUyria^  and  the  East,  into  which  the  Empire 
was  then  divided ;  but  a  large  body  of  guards,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  praefect  of  Rome,  contin* 
ued  to  form  the  garrison  of  the  city.  Engaged  in 
the  cause  of  Maxentius,  these  troops,  almost  alone, 
withstood  for  a  time  the  shock  of  Constantino's 
Gallic  army,  and  most  of  them  are  said  to  have 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies  the  ground  whioU 
they  occupied  when  in  line  ;^  but,  after  the  death  a£ 
the  former,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  praetorians  wai 
destroyed,  and  their  institution  was  suppressed.* 

The  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Empire 
was  then  committed  by  Constantine  to  two  olltcerS; 
who  had  the  title  of  magistri  mUitum ;  one  of  thcsse 
was  placed  over  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  over 
the  infantry,  yet  both  commanded  indifferently  the 
troops  of  both  classes  in  any  one  army.*  On  the 
division  of  the  Empire  their  number  was  doubled ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  was  increased  to 
eight.  According  to  Vegetius,**  the  magister  mDi- 
tum  was  a  man  of  distinguished  birth;  but  this 
writer  observes  that  the  troops  were  actually  com- 
manded by  the  praefectus  Icgionis,  who  held  an  in- 
termediate rank  between  the  magister  militum  and 
the  tribunes,  who  were  placed  over  the  cohorts. 

The  hope  of  preventing  those  acts  of  insubordi- 
nation which  had  occurred  among  the  legionary 
troops,  appears  to  have  induced  Constantine,  or  his 
immediate  successors,  to  diminish  the  strength  of 
those  bodies ;  and,  from  a  computation  founded  on 
the  number  of  the  troops  which  garrisoned  Amida 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Sapor,  it  appears  that  a 
Roman  legion  could  not  then  have  consisted  of 
more  than  1500  men.^^  Of  these  comparatively 
small  bodies  there  were  about  132  in  the  wh<4e 
Empire ;  they  were,  however,  not  only  without  the 
discipline  which  characterized  the  Roman  line  of 
battle  in  former  times,  but  the  progress  of  luxury 
had  so  far  enervated  the  class  of  free  citizens  tha: 
a  sufficient  number  could  not  be  found  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Slaves  were  adniittcti  into 
every  corps  except  the  superior  class  of  cavalry  ; 
and  the  boldest  of  the  Franks  and  Goths  were  al- 
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iMrad,  for  Ihe  sake  of  Iheir  8er?ice8,  to  attain  the 
i  nuUtaiy  posts.  In  this  age  appear  the  ^rst 
I  of  the  feudal  tenures ;  for  the  lands  be- 
stowed on  the  veterans,  as  the  reward  of  valour, 
were  granted  on  condition  that  the  sons  of  those 
men  should,  libe  thi  ir  fathers,  serve  the  state  in  the 
vais.^ 

The  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms  was  upheld 
br  a  time  in  tne  West  by  tho  troops  rinder  Aetius, 
and  in  the  EzmA  by  the  martial  virtues  of  Belisarius ; 
vtd  the  last  nstice  we  have  of  au  engagement  sus- 
aioed  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  bailie's,  is  that 
^en  by  Procopius,  in  his  account  of  the  Persian 
«ar,*  when,  describing  an  action  on  the  Euphrates 
leiween  the  troops  of  that  nation  and  those  of  Jus- 
iinian,  he  says  the  latter  presented  a  front  which 
(Hiposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy^s  cavalry  an 
impenetrable  line  of  pikes,  while  the  bucklers  of  the 
men  protected  them  from  the  Uights  of  arrows  with 
which  they  would  have  otherwise  been  overwhehn- 
ed  From  this  time  a  Roman  army  began  to  as- 
smiilatA  to  that  of  an  Asiatic  people ;  its  strength 
xMisisting  in  its  cavalry,  which  was  armed  with 
Aiirass,  helmet,  and  greaves,  and  which  had  ac* 
quired  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  bow ; 
while  the  infontry,  formed  of  men  taken  from  the 
nwest  rank  in  society,  ill-armed  and  disciplined, 
wenr^  chiefly  as  artificers  or  labourers,  or  attend- 
ants on  the  horsemen,  and  in  action  only  engaged 
Willi  an  infantry  like  themselves. 

*ARN'ABO  (dpvtt^)«  a  medicinal  substance  no- 
ticed by  Aetius'  and  Paulus  ^gineta.*  It  would 
appear  thai  it  is  not  noticed  by  the  other  medical 
authors,  whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  Arabic,  unless 
we  are  to  suopose,  with  the  commentators  on 
desoe,  that  it  is  the  second  Zerumbctk  of  Serapion, 
md  thi  Zaniaium  of  Avicenna.  If  so,  it  must 
teve  ^»een  Zedmiary^  ict  this  is  the  Zerumbeth  of  Se- 
opion.* 

*ARNOGL()S'SOS  (ufwoyAoffiToror -ov),  the  herb 
Hsntaio.  Macer  Floridos  describes  two  species 
feiy  distinctly,  namely,  the  PZon/a^^  -najor  and 
bkceaiate.  Adams  sees  no  reason  to  lou^t  that 
these  are  the  two  species  noticed  by  Dio8CO.\d<\3,  al- 
though Sprengel  hesitatingly  refers  them  v  ^  the  P. 
ixM/uaand  maritma;  and  Sibthorp  marks  t)ie  up- 
V67/W90OV  fUKpov  as  being  the  P.  lagajnu.  &tack- 
boose  reeo^ises  the  d.  of  Theophrastus  as  being 
the  P.  ntjor,  or  the  Greater  Plantain* 

'AROiV  {apop)^  a  plant  about  which  great  uncer- 
taioty  prevails.  WoodviUe  holds  it  to  be  the  Arum 
maaiiaium,  L.,  or  the  Wake-robin ;  but  Alston  says 
"the  Wake-robin  is  not  the  upov,  but  the  upta- 
9pop  IhoKoridit  in  the  opinion  of  many."  "I  can- 
sot  make  out  exactly,*'  observes  Adams,  "what 
pilant  either  Dodonsus  or  Matthiolus  points  to. 
Sprengel  mentions  that  Ghinius  referred  it  to  the 
CdoMMia,  and  AnguiUara  to  the  Arum  vulgare;  he 
himself  is  somewhat  undecided  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  coomion  Arum  and  the  Arum  Dioscari-' 
du.  Stackhottse,  without  attempting  to  account 
far  ihe  transposition  of  terms,  decides  that  the  upo» 
of  Theophrastus  is  the  Arum  Dracunculus,  or  Little 
Dragon  herb,  and  the  &p€uc6vrtov  the  Arum  macu- 
iSaten.  I  regret  that,  after  consulting  all  the  best 
aotborities  on  this  subject,  I  must  leave  it  in  so  un- 
ratisfactory  a  state."' 

ilRQUA'  rUS,  a  person  afflicted  with  the  argua* 
tu  morbus*  or  jaundice.*    This  disease  (called  also 

L  (Cod.  Throdoa.,  lib.  tij.)— 8.  (i.,  12.)— 3.  (xvi.,  113.)-4. 
(lib.  YM.)— A.  ^Adaina,  Append.,  s.  r.)—6.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  153.— 
Tueajhna^,  H  P.,  tii.,  8.— AdaiM,  Append.,  t.  r.)— 7.  (Thoo- 
vbwL,  n.  P.,  i.,  6.— DitMCor.,  ii.,  108.)— 8.  (CclB.,De  Med.,  iii., 
N.}— ^.  (Lacret.,  it.,  333. — "  Lnrida  pneterca  fiuut  qascunque 
'»t9Xm  Antaali;**  Vmtto,  «p.  Non.  Mare.,  i.,  151.— "Arquatis 
V»  lotea  vm  «ant  cane  at  latea  Tidentur :"  Plin.,  H.  N..  xx.. 
H.  -Laal .  ap.  Noa.  Man:.,  I.  c.) 


lKTtp.y  aungOt  reg\u*  morbus)  derives  its  nanu 
from  the  yellow  tint  diffused  over  the  body,  imita- 
ting in  a  manner  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.^  It  ii 
sometimes  spelled  arcuatus^  but  less  correctly,  as 
(according  to  Nonius')  arcus  signifies  any  arch,  but 
arquut  only  the  iris,  or  rainbow ;  as  Lucretius,*  ''Turn 
color  in  nigris  exialit  nubtbus  arqui." 

ARRA,  AR'RABO,  or  ARRHA,  AR'RHABO,  i» 
defined  by  Gaius*  to  be  the  •*  proof  of  a  contract  of 
buying  and  selling  ;'*  but  it  also  has  a  more  general 
signification.  That  thing  was  called  arrha  which 
the  contracting  parties  gave  to  one  another,  whethei 
it  was  a  sum  of  money  or  anything  else,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  contract  being  made :  it  was  no  es 
sential  part  of  the  contract  of  buying  and  selling, 
but  only  evidence  of  agreement  as  to  price.*  If  the 
arrha  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  abso- 
lutely made,  it  was  called  arrha  pacta  pcrftcto  data ; 
if  it  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  to  be  made 
at  a  luture  time,  it  was  called  arrha  pacta  imperfecta 
data.  In  the  latter  case,  the  party  who  refused  to 
complete  the  contract  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had 
given;  and  when  he  had  received  an  arrha,  but 
given  none,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
amount  of  the  arrha.  Yet  the  bare  restoration  of 
the  arrha  was  sufficient,  if  both  parties  consented 
to  put  an  end  to  the  contract,  or  if  performance  of 
the  contract  was  resisted  by  either  party  on  suffi- 
cient grounds.  In  the  former  case,  the  anha  only 
served,  if  dispute  arose,  as  evidence  of  the  unalter- 
able obligation  of  the  contract,  and  a  party  to  the 
contract  could  not  rescind  the  contract  even  with 
the  loss  of  the  arrha,  except  by  making  out  a  proper 
case.  Hence  arose  tho  division  of  the  arrha  into 
confirmataria  and  panitentialis.  If,  in  the  formei 
case,  the  contract  was  not  completely  performed, 
the  arrha  was  restored,  and  the  party  who  was  in 
fault  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had  given.  But  when 
the  contract  was  completely  performed,  in  all  cases 
where  the  arrha  was  money,  it  was  restored,  01 
taken  as  part  of  the  price,  unless  special  customs 
determined  otherwise ;  when  the  arrha  w^as  a  ring, 
or  any  other  thing,  not  money,  it  was  re&tored. 
The  recovery  of  the  arrha  was  in  all  cases  by  a 
personal  action. 

The  arrha  in  some  respects  resembles  the  depos- 
ite  of  money  which  a  purchaser  of  land  in  England 
generally  pays,  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale, 
on  contracting  for  his  purchase. 

The  term  arrha,  in  its  general  sense  of  an  evi- 
dence of  agi'eement,  was  also  used  on  other  ctca- 
sions,  as  in  the  case  of  betrothment  {sponsalia). 
(Vtd,  Makriaob.)  Sometimes  the  word  arrha  ia 
used  as  synonymous  with  pignus,*  but  this  is  not 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term.^ 

ARRHEPHORTA  ('A^^pia),  a  festival  which, 
according  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written  (for  we  find  ipaif^pia  or  i^^opia),  is 
attributed  to  diffisrent  deities.  The  first  form  is 
derived  from  u^ra,  and  thus  would  indicate  a  fes- 
tival at  which  mysterious  things  wereramedaltout. 
The  other  name  would  point  to  Erse  or  Herse,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Cecrope,  and 
whase  worship  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Athena.  But,  even  admitting  the  latter,  we  still 
have  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the  festival 
was  solemnized,  in  a  higher  sense,  in  honour  ot 
Athena.*    It  was  held  at  Athens,  in  the  month  of 
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Skit oph Orion.  Four  girls,  of  between  seven  and 
ete'ven  years,'  were  selected  every  year  from  the 
most  distinguished  families,  two  of  whom  super- 
intended the  weaving  of  the  sacred  peplus  of  Athe- 
na, which  wasb^gun  on  the  last  day  of  Pyanepsion ;' 
the  two  others  had  to  carry  the  mysterious  and 
sacred  vessels  t/f  the  goddess.  These  latter  re- 
mained a  whole  year  on  the  Acropolis,  either  in  the 
Parthenon  or  some  a(}joining  building ;'  and,  when 
Cie  festival  commenced,  the  priestess  of  the  goddess 
placed  vessels  upon  their  heads,  the  contents  of 
which  were  neither  known  to  them  nor  to  the 
priestess.  With  these  they  descended  to  a  natural 
grotto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  gar- 
dens. Here  they  deposited  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
carried  back  something  else,  which  was  covered, 
and  likewise  unknown  to  them.  After  this  the 
girls  were  dismissed,  and  others  were  chosen  to 
supply  their  place  in  the  Acropolis.  The  girls 
wore  white  robes  adorned  with  gold,  which  were 
left  for  the  goddess ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cakes 
was  baked  for  them.  To  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  established,  called 
apjirj^pia.  All  other  details  concerning  this  festi- 
val are  unknown. 

ARROGATIO.    (Vid,  Adoptio.) 

♦ARSENIKON  {apaeviKov)  "does  not  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  araenicy  but  the  sesqui-sul- 
phurct  of  arsenic t  or  myiment."  Celsus  clearly  in- 
dicates what  it  was  when  he  says  ^'Auripigmentumf 
quod  apffeviKov  a  Gr(Ecis  naminatur.^'^  In  a  word, 
it  !3  yellow  orpiment,  and  this  latter  name  itself  is 
merely  a  corruption  from  auripigmentum,  or  "  paint 
of  gold."  "It  was  called,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  auripiffmentum^  perhaps,  not  merely  from  its  gold- 
en colour  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  apphed,  l»'! 
because  the  ancients  thought  it  really  contained 
that  metal.  Pliny  mentions,  among  other  modes 
of  obtaining  gold,  that  of  making  it  from  orpiment ; 
and  says  that  Caligula  ordered  a  great  quantity  of 
:hat  siit3*?.r»:s  to  be  reduced,  and  obtained  excel- 
lent guid  but  in  such  small  proportion  as  to  lose 
by  an  •'r?=T3nent  which  was  not  afterward  repeat- 
ed.* Althodgh  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this  account,  we  arc  not,  of  necessity,  to  regard 
it  as  a  fable ;  for  the  mass  experimented  on  may 
have  contained,  as  it  is  said  this  mineral  sometimes 
does,  a  small  portion  of  ^old."*  The  arsenic  of  the 
ancients,  then,  was  conjiderably  different  from  our 
oxyde  of  arsenic,  which  is  a  factitious  substance 
procured  from  cobalt  by  sublimation.  The  Arabian 
author  Servitor,  however,  describes  the  process  of 
subliming  arsenic ;  and  Avicenna  makes  mention 
of  white  arsenic,  by  which  he  no  doubt  meant  sub- 
limed arsenic,  or  the  Arsenicum  album  of  modem 
chymists.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth, 
yellow  orpiment  consists  of  62  parts  of  arsenic  and 
38  of  sulphur.  The  Greek  name  apaeviK6v  {mascu- 
line) is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  to  it  be- 
cause of  the  potent  qualities  it  was  discovered  to 
possess ;  qualities,  however,  which  the  arsenic  of 
the  shops  exhibits  in  a  more  intense  degree.'  "  Ga- 
len' says  it  was  connnonly  called  apceviKdv  in  his 
time,  but  vno  tuv  arriKi^etv  to,  Tzuvra  povXofjtevuv, 
*  by  those  who  wished  to  make  everything  conform 
to  the  Attic  dialect,'  ufi/feviKovV  According  to 
Pliny,  orpiment  was  dug  in  Syria,  for  the  use  of 
painters,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  Vitruvius* 
mentions  Pontus  as  a  locality,  and  Dioscorides^* 
names  Mysia  as  the  country  whence  the  best  was 
brought ;  that  of  Pontus  holding  the  second  rank. 
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The  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  was  called  Sa3dai» 
cha,  and  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  kindred  nature  of  both  the  yeU 
low  and  red.    ( Vid.  Sandaracha.) 

ARTABA  {upTu6tj\  a  Persian  measure  of  cap» 
city,  which  contained,  according  to  Herodotus,^  I 
medimnus  and  3  choenices  (Attic)  =102  Roman  sex* 
tarii  =12  gallons  5092  pints ;  but,  according  to  Siii> 
das,  Hesychius,  Polysnus,*  and  Epiphanius,  it  con- 
tained 1  Attic  medimnus  =96  sextarii  =11  gaUocia 
7'145()  pints.  There  was  an  Egyptian  measure  c^ 
the  same  name,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  the 
old  and  the  new  artaba.'  The  old  artaba  contaizied 
^  Roman  modii  =72  sextarii  =8  gallons  7-350 
pints.  It  was  about  equal  to  tbe  Attic  metretes; 
and  it  was  half  of  the  Ptolemaic  medimnus,  which 
was  to  the  Attic  medimnus  as  3  :  2.  The  Latei 
and  more  common  Egyptian  artaba  contained  3^ 
modii  =53 1  sextarii  =6  gallons  4*8586  pints.*  If 
was  equal  to  the  Olympic  cubic  foot,  and  about  half 
as  large  as  the  Persian  artaba.* 

ARTEMISIA  CAprefiiaia),  a  festival  celebntted 
at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Artemis  Potamia  and  So- 
teira.*  It  lasted  three  days,  which  were  principal^ 
spent  in  feasting  and  amusements.'  Bread  was  ol^ 
fered  to  her  under  the  name  ofAoxia.*  Festivals 
of  the  same  name,  and  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, were  held  in  many  places  in  Greece;  bat 
principally  at  Delphi,  where,  according  to  Hege- 
sander,*  they  offered  to  tbe  god  a  mullet  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  it  appeared  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea- 
hare,  arrl  thus  bore  some  resemblance  to  Artemis, 
the  goddess  of  hunting.  The  same  name  was  givon 
to  the  festivals  of  Artemis  in  Gyrene  a.id  Epbesus, 
though  in  the  latter  place  the  goddess  ^vns  not  tbe 
Grecian  Artemis,  but  a  deity  of  Eastern  origin. 

*II.  The  name  of  an  herb,  commonly  called  Mug- 
worthy  or  Motherwort.  Dioscorides  describes  three 
species,  the  icoXiKkuvo^y  fiovoKTMvo^,  and  7^vrCfv7i' 
Aof.  The  first,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  AitcmisUk 
arborescens;  the  second,  the  Artemisia  spicati;  and 
the  third,  the  Artemisia  eampestris.  Dieibach  seema 
to  entertain  much  the  same  ideas  regarding  tbe 
species  of  wormwood  comprehended  under  the 
aprefiiaia  of  Hippocrates.  The  Wormwood  holds 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  Herbals  of  antiquity,  from 
Dioscorides  to  Macer  Floridus." 

ARTE'RIA  {apTvpia),  a  word  commonly  (but 
contrary  to  all  analogy)  derived  and  rou  uipa  r^peiv, 
ab  aire  servanda ;  because  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  finding  the  arteries 
always  empty  after  death,  supposed  they  were 
tubes  containing  air.*^  The  word  was  applied  to 
the  trachea  by  Hippocrates'*  and  his  contempora- 
ries, by  whom  the  vessels  now  called  arteries  were 
distinguished  from  the  veins  by  the  addition  of  the 
word  o^v^u.  By  later  writers  it  is  used  to  signify 
sometimes  (he  trachea,^*  and  in  this  sense  tbe  epi- 
thet Tpjjxda,  aspera,  is  occasionally  added  ;'*  some- 
times an  artery ;"  in  which  sense  the  epithet  A^ia, 
litvisy  is  sometimes  added,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
trachea ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  plural  number,  ikt 
bronchia.^* 


].(].,  193.)— 2.  (Strat.,  iv.,  3, 32.)— 3.  (Didjmos,  c  1«.>— 1 
(Rhemn.  Fann.,  Cannen  de  Pond,  et  Mens.,  r.,  89,  9Q— ffieroiLi, 
ad  Ezech.,  5.)— 5.  (BOckh,  Metrolofr.  Untereuch.,  p.  MS.— 
Warm,  de  Pond.,  &c.,  p.  133.)— 6.  (Pind.,  Pyth,  ii.,  12.)— 7 
(Lit.,  »t.,  23.— Plut.,  Kfarcell.,  18.)— 8.  (Hesych^  ■  ▼.)— 9 
(Athenaos,  vii.,  p.  325.)— 10.  (DiosoorM  iii>f  116, 117.— A/Ums 
Append.,  t.  v.)— 11.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  55:  "  San^uii  pe 
venas  in  omne  corpus  diflfunditur,  et  epirituk  per  arterias." — Omk 
pare  Seneca,  Qua»t.  Nat.,  iii.,  15,  ^  2.— PHn.,H.  N.,  zi.,  88,8Sl 
12.  (Enidem.,  vii.,  654,  663,  ed.  Kahn.)— 13.  (Ariatol.,  H.  A 
i.,  13,  k  5.— MacTob.,  Saturn.,  vii.,  15.— Aret.,  p.  24,  ed.  KGlux 
14.  (Aret.,  p.  31.— Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  54.— Cela.,  Do  Mev 
iv.,  1.) — 15.  (Cels.,  De  Med.,  iv.,  1,  Art.  quas  Kapvriftt{  w 
cant.— Ibid.,  li.,  10.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  88.— Aret.,  p.  SI,  IT 
dec.)— 16.  (Auct.  ad  Hotcan.,  iii.,  18.— Aui  Oell ,  N   A 
26.-Aret.,p.25.  *c) 


ARVALES  FRATRES. 


IR VALES  FRATRES 


Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  an- 
cients, that  the  arteries  contained  only  air,  it  is 
certain  that  the  more  intelligent  among  them  knew 
perfectly  well,  1.  That  they  contain  blood,'  and 
eren  thai  this  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
which  is  in  the  veins.*  Galen,  from  whom  the  last 
idea  is  obtained,  calls  the  pulmonary  artery  ^Xc^ 
oftniptuSTf^,  because  it  conveys  venous  blood,  al- 
Ujough  it  has  the  for.n  and  structure  of  an  artery. 
9.  That  the  section  of  an  artery  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  more  difficult  to  heal  than  that  of  a 
rein.'  3.  That  there  is  a  pulsation  in  the  arteries 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  veins,  and  of  which  the 
variatioDs  are  of  great  value,  both  as  assisting  to 
fonn  a  conect  diagnosis,  and  also  as  an  indication 
of  treatment.* 

ARTOPTA.    (  Vid.  PisTOR.) 

ARU'RA  {fipovpa\  a  Greek  measure  of  surface, 
which,  according  to  Suidas,  was  the  fourth  part  of 
the  vXiBpov.  The  irXeOpovj  as  a  measure  of  length, 
contained  100  Greek  feet ;  its  square,  therefore, 
=10,000  feet,  and  therefore  the  arura  =2500  Greek 
square  feet 

Herodotus*  mentions  a  measure  of  the  same 
Dame,  but  apparently  of  a  different  size.  He  says 
that  it  is  a  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  in  every  direc- 
tion. Now  the  Egyptian  cubit  contained  nearly  17| 
inches;*  therefore  the  square  of  100x1 7|  inches, 
V  e ,  ncdny  14S  feet,  gives  the  number  of  square 
feet  (English)  in  the  arura,  viz.,  21,904.^ 

ARUSTEX      {Vid.  Haruspex.) 

ARVA'LES  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arvales 
foraied  a  college  or  company  of  twelve  in  number, 
wd  were  so  called,  according  to  Varro,*  from  offcr- 
ing  public  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields 
\wra  publica  faciunt  prapUrea,  ui  frufci  fcrant 
wt).  That  they  were  of  extreme  auiiquity  is 
pnoTed  by  the  legend  which  refers  their  institution 
to  Romulus,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  when  his  nurse 
Aoca  Laurentia  lost  one  of  her  twelve  sons,  he  al- 
kmei  himself  to  be  adopted  by  her  in  his  place,  and 
ealled  himself  and  the  remaining  eleven  *  Fratres 
\rvales.*^*  We  also  find  a  college  caUed  the  Sodales 
TitiL  and  as  the  latter  were  confessedly  of  Sabine 
)rigin,  and  institated  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
ihe  Sabine  religioas  rites,'*  there  is  some  reason  for 
U»  supposition  of  Niebuhr,"  that  these  colleges 
eorresponded  one  to  the  other :  the  Fratres  Arvales 
being  connected  with  the  Latin,  and  the  Sodales 
Titii  with  the  Sabine,  element  of  the  Roman  state, 
JQSt  as  there  were  two  colleges  of  the  Luptrci, 
oamely,  the  Fahii  and  the  Quincttlii,  the  former  of 
whom  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabines. 

The  office  of  the  fratres  arvales  was  for  life,  and 
was  not  taken  away  even  from  an  exile  or  captive. 
They  wore,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a  chaplet  of  ears  of 
com  {tpicca  corona)  fastened  on  their  heads  with  a 
while  band."  The  number  given  by  inscriptions 
Taiies,  but  it  is  never  more  than  nine  ;  though,  ac- 
eording  to  the  legend  and  general  belief,  it  amount- 
ed to  twelve.  One  of  their  annual  duties  was  to 
celebrate  a  three  days*  festival  in  honour  of  Dea 
Dia,  supposed  to  be  Ceres,  sometimes  held  on  the 
iTi.,  XIV.,  and  xiii.,  sometimes  on  the  vi.,  iv.,  and 
m.  KaL  Jun.,  t.  «.,  on  the  17th,  19th,  and  20th,  or 
M  27tb,  29th,  and  30th  of  May.  Of  this  the  mas- 
ter of  the  college,  appointed  annually,  gave  public 
notice  (indicebat)  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  on 
I  be  Capitol.    On  the  first  and  last  of  these  days. 


J.  (Arat^  p.  295, 303,  where  ftiteriotomj  ii  recommended.)— 
L  (G«leB,  De  Usn  P&it.  Corp.  Uoia.,  Tii.,  8.}— 3.  (Cels.,  De 
Mad.,  iu,  10.)— 4.  (Vid.  Galen,  De  Utu  Pola.,  De  Causis  Pals., 
*«-  De  Yen.  et  Arteriar.  Diewct.)— 5.  (ii.,  1«8.)— 8.  (Huwey, 
Aaemt  WctrhU,  Ac)— 7.  (Wnnn,  De  Ponder.,  Ac,  p.  94.)— 
1  (De  tang.  Lat.,  t^  85,  ed.  Mailer.)— 9.  (Marariua  Sabinus 
aa.  AoL  GelL,  ri,,  7.)— 10.  (Twit.,  Ann.,  L,  53.)— 11.  /Ront 
Hal.U».S03,tnu>al.>— 13.  (PUn.,n.N.,zTiii,S.) 


the  college  met  at  the  house  of  Iheir  president,  to 
make  ofiferings  to  the  Dea  Dia ;  on  the  second  they 
assembled  in  the  grove  of  the  same  goddess,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Rome,  and  there  offered  sacrifioef 
for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.    An  account  of  the 
different  ceremonies  of  this  festival  is  preserved  in 
an  inscription,  which  was  written  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (A.D.  218),  who  wat 
elected  a  member  of  the  college  under  tic  name  of 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  Felix.^    The  same  in 
scription  contains  the  following  song  or  hymn, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sung  at  this  festival 
from  the  most  ancient  times : 
"  E  noSy  Lasesj  iuvate. 
Neve  luenct  Marmara  sins  ineurrere  in  pleotu 
Satur  fureref  Mars^  limen  salij  sta  berber « 
Semunis  altemei  advoeapit  conctos. 
E  noSf  MarmoTt  tuvato : 
Triumpe,  triumpe,  triumpey  triumpe^  triumpe,** 
Klausen,  in  his  work  on  this  subject,"  gives  the  foi 
lowing  translation  of  the  above : 
*'  Age  nos,  Lares,  juvate. 
Neve  luem,  Mars,  sinas  ineurrere  in  plures : 
Salur  furere.  Mars,  pede  pulsa  limen,  sta  verbere 
Semones  altemi  advocabiie  cunctos. 
Age  nos.  Mars,  juvato : 
Triumphed'  ^fC. 
But,  besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  fratres 
arvales  were  required,  on  various  occasions  under 
the  emperors,  to  make  vows  and  offer  up  thanks- 
givings, an  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  Fau 
ciolati.'    Strabo,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  these  priests  {iepofivvfiovec)  per- 
formed sacrifices  called  the  ambarvalia  at  various 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  ager  Romanus,  or 
original  territory  of  Rome  ;*  and  among  others,  at 
Festi.  a  place  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the 
oi!y,  in  the  direction  of  Alba.    There  is  no  boldness 
in  supposing  that  this  was  a  custom  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
a  duty  of  this  priesthood  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
whole  territory  of  Rome.    It  is  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions that  this  college  existed  till  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  or  A.D.  325,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  abolished  till  A.D.  400,  togethei 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  ambarvalia  were  certainly  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  an«2 
were  so  called  from  the  victim  {hostia  ambarvalis), 
that  was  slain  on  the  occasion,  being  led  threo 
tunes  round  the  cornfields  before  the  sickle  was  put 
to  the  corn.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  merry-makers  {chorus  et  socii\  the  reap- 
ers and  farm-servants  dancing  and  singing,  as  they 
marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and  praying 
for  Hkx  favour  and  presence,  while  they  offered  her 
the  libations  of  milk,  honey,  and  wine*  This  cere- 
mony was  also  called  a  lustratio,^  or  purification ; 
and  for  a  beautiful  description  of  the  holyday,  and 
the  prayers  and  vows  made  on  the  occasion,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Tibullus,  lib.  ii.,  eleg.  i.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  while  to  remark  that  Polybius*  uses 
language  almost  applicable  to  the  Roman  ambar- 
valia in  speaking  of  the  Mantineans,  who,  he  Rays 
(specifying  the  occasion),  made  a  purification,  and 
carried  victims  round  the  city,  and  all  the  country : 
his  words  are,  01  Mavrtveic  xaOapfibv  iiroiiiffavTo, 
Kal  a^yta  irepiiiveyKOV  r^f  re  noXeoc  kvk^^u  koX  t^ 

There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  resemblance  to 


1.  (Marini.  AttieMonnmenti  degli  Arrali,  tab.  zli.— Orelli, 
Corp.  Ibaenp.,  nr.  2370.)— 2.  (De  Carmine  Fratrum  Arralium 
p.  23.)— 3.  (Lex,,  8.  V.)— 4.  (y.,  3.)— 5.  (Arnold,  Rom.  Hist.,  i. 
p.  3:.)-«.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  330.)-7.  (Viig.,  Eclc^.,  r..  83.K 
g.(i.,21,*9.)  ^^ 


AS. 


A8. 


ttte  nfea  we  have  been  describing,  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  rogation  or  gang  week  of  the  Latin  Church. 
These  consisted  of  processions  through  the  fields, 
accompanied  with  prayers  {rogationes)  for  a  bless- 
ing on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  continued 
during  thr(:e  days  in  Whitsun-week.  The  custom 
was  abolished  at  the  Reformation  in  consequence 
of  il3  abuse,  and  the  perambulation  of  the  parish 
l«undaries  substituted  in  its  place.^ 

♦AUUNDO.     (Vid.  KAAAM02.) 

AS,  or  Libra,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight  among 
010  Romans.    ( Vid.  Libea.) 

AS,  the  unit  of  value  in  the  Roman  and  old  Ital- 
ian coinages,  was  made  of  copper,  or  of  the  mixed 
metal  called  Ms.  The  origin  of  this  coin  has  been 
already  noticed  under  iEa.  It  was  originally  of  the 
weight  of  a  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  whence  it  was 
called  tu  libralis  and  as  grave.  The  oldest  form  of 
it  is  that  which  bears  the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  bull, 
ram,  boar,  or  sow).  The  next  and  most  common 
form  is  that  described  by  Pliny,»  as  having  the  two- 
faced  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a 
ship  on  the  other  (whence  the  expression  used  by 
Roman  boys  in  tossing  up,  cajnla  aut  navim*).  The 
annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Museum,  weighs 
4000  grains :  the  length  of  the  diameter  in  this  and  the 
*wo  following  cuts  is  half  that  of  the  original  coins. 


Pliny*  informs  us  that,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
1-unic  war  (B.C.  264-241),  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state,  this  weight  of  a  pound  was  di- 
ininished,  and  ases  were  struck  of  the  same  weight 
Ks  the  sextans  (that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixtilof 
tue  ancient  weight);  and  that  thus  the  Republic 
paid  off  its  debts,  gaining  five  parts  in  six  :  that  af- 
iPTward,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  dictator- 
Mhip  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (about  B.C.  217),  ases 
of  one  ounce  were  made,  and  the  denarius  was  de- 
creed to  be  equal  to  sixteen  ases,  the  Republic  thus 
gaining  one  half;  but  that,  in  military  pay,  the  dena- 
rius was  always  given  for  ton  ases :  and  that,  soon 
after,  by  the  Papirian  law  (about  B.C.  191),  ases  of 
half  an  ounce  were  made.  Festus,  also,*  mentions 
the  reduction  of  the  as  to  two  ounces  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war.  There  aeem  to  have  been  other 
reductions  besides  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  for 
there  exist  ases,  and  parts  of  ases,  which  show  that 
this  coin  was  made  of  11, 10,  9,  8,  3,  If,  li  ounces ; 
and  there  are  copper  coins  of  the  Terentian  family 


which  show  that  it  was  depressed  to  ^\  and  two, 
yV  of  its  original  weight.  Several  modern  writers 
have  contended,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  ases  being 
found  of  so  many  dififerent  weights,  that  Pliny's  ac- 
count of  the  reductions  of  the  coin  is  incorrect,  and 
that  these  reductions  took  place  graduaUy,  in  the 
lapse  of  successive  centuries.  But  Bockh  baa 
shown'  that  there  is  no  trace  in  early  times  of  a 
distinction  between  the  its  grave  and  lighter  mon- 
ey ;  that  the  Twelve  Tables  know  of  no  such  di» 
tinction ;  that,  even  after  the  introduction  of  lightci 
money,  fines  and  rewards  were  reckoned  in  as 
grave ;  and  that  the  style  of  the  true  Roman  coinf 
which  still  remain  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
heavier  pieces  are  much  older  than  those  of  two 
ounces,  but  rather  the  contrary.  His  conclusion  is, 
that  all  the  reductions  of  the  weight  of  the  as,  from 
a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took  place  during  the 
first  Punic  war.  Indeed,  if  the  reduction  had  been 
very  gradual,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Republic  could 
have  made  by  it  that  gain  which  Pliny  states  to  have 
been  the  motive  for  the  step. 

The  value  of  the  as,  of  course,  varied  with  its 
weight.  Some  writers,  indeed,  suppose  that  a  rise 
took  place  in  the  value  of  copper,  which  compensa- 
ted for  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as  ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  as  libralis  of  Servius  Tullius  was 
not  of  much  greater  value  than  the  lighter  money 
of  later  1  imes.  But  this  supposition  is  directly  con- 
tradicted by  Pliny's  account  of  the  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  the  as ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  value 
of  copper  had  rather  fallen  than  risen  at  the  time 
when  the  reduction  took  place.*  Before  the  reduc- 
tion to  two  ounces,  ten  ases  were  equal  to  the  dp- 
narius  =about  8i  pence  English.  ( Vid.  Denarius.) 
Therefore  the  as  =3-4  farthings.  By  the  reduction 
the  denarius  was  made  equal  to  16  ases ;  therefore 
the  as  =21  farthings. 

The  as  was  divided  into  parts,  which  were  named 
according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained. 
They  were  the  dcunx,  dcxtans,  dodransy  bes,  septuna^ 
scmiSf  quincunx,  triens,  quadrans  or  teruncius,  sex- 
tans, sescunx  or  sescuncia,  and  uncia^  consisting  ro- 
spectively  of  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  6,  4,  3,  2,  U,  and  1 
ounces.  Of  these  divisions  the  following  were  rep- 
resented by  coins;  namely,  the  semis,  quincuTuc^ 
triens,  quadrans,  sextans,  and  uncia.  There  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  existence  of  the  dodrans,  in 
a  coin  of  the  Cassian  family,  bearing  an  S  and  three 
balls.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
time  when  these  divisions  were  first  introduced,  but 
it  was  probably  nearly  as  early  as  the  first  coinage 
of  copper  money. 

The  semis,  semissis,  or  semi-as,  half  the  as,  or  six 
ounces,  is  always  marked  with  an  S  to  represent  its 
value,  and  very  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  accompanied  by  strigils. 

The  quincunx,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  is  very  rare. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  distinguished  by  five  small  balls  to  represent 
its  value. 

The  triens,  the  third  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
four  ounces,  is  marked  with  four  balls.    In  the  an 


1.  (Hooker,  Eocl.  Pol.,  t.,  61, 62.— Wheatley,  Com-  Pray.,  t^ 
».)—«.  (H.N.,xjTiii.,3.)— 3.  (Macrob.,Sat.,i.,7.)— 4.  (H.N., 
Txuii  ,  13.)— 5.  (f  V.  Sextant    ^weg  ) 
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nexcd  specimen  from  the  British  Museum,  the 


I.  (Metrolofr.  Untersnch.,  4  28.)— 2.  (Btekh,  MatroWf.  \m 
tenuch.,  p.  346,  347.) 


ASBESTOa 


ASCALAB0TE8. 


r  on  both  sides,  with  a  thunderbolt  on  one  side, 
and  a  dolphin,  with  a  strigil  above  it,  on  the  other 
Its  weight  is  1571  grains. 

The  juadrans  or  teruncnUt  the  fourth  part  of  the 
as,  or  piece  of  three  ounces,  has  three  balls  to  de- 
note its  value.  An  open  hand,  a  strigil,  a  dolphin, 
grains  of  com,  a  star,  heads  of  Hercules,  Ceres, 
kc.,  are  common  devices  on  this  coin.  Pliny^  says 
that  both  the  triens  and  quadrans  bore  the  image  of 
I  ship. 

lliC  nxU.}is,  the  sixth  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
;t7o  ounces,  bears  two  balls.  In  the  annexed  spe* 
dmcn  from  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  cadu- 
vas  and  strigil  on  one  side,  and  a  cockle-shell  on 
-ii"  other.    Its  weight  is  779  grains. 


The  VRfto,  one  ounce  piece,  or  twelfth  of  the  as, 
a  marked  by  a  single  ball.  There  appear  on  this 
coin  heads  of  Pallas,  of  Koma,  and  of  Diana,  ships, 
frogs,  and  ears  of  barley. 

After  the  redaction  in  the  weight  of  the  as,  coins 
were  strack  of  the  value  of  2, 3, 4,  and  even  10  ases, 
which  were  called,  respectively,  dustit  or  dupondiut, 
tnuisj  quadrussis,  and  deeussis.  Other  multiples 
of  the  as  were  denoted  by  words  of  similar  forma- 
tion, up  to  centussUf  100  ases  ;  but  most  of  them  do 
Dot  exist  as  coins. 

In  certain  fonns  of  expression,  in  which  as  is 
Bsed  for  money  without  specifying  the  denomina- 
tion, we  must  understand  the  as.  Thus  dent  aris, 
tiiUe  oris  J  decieg  oris,  mean,  rcspectiTely,  10,  1000, 
1:000,000  <u». 

The  word  as  was  used  also  for  any  whole  which 
vas  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts ;  and  those  parts 
were  lalled  uncut.  Thus  these  words  were  applied 
Aot  only  to  weight  and  money,  but  to  measures  of 
fengtb,  surface,  and  capacity,  to  inheritances,  inter- 
est, hoQses.  farms,  and  many  other  things.  Hence 
the  phrases  lutres  tx  aase,  the  heir  to  a  whole  estate ; 
*^«  a  dodranUy  the  heir  to  the  ninth  part,  &c.* 
Pliny  cTen  uses  the  phrases  semisaem  Africa^  and 
dodrttnte*  a  stmiunciaa  korarum.^ 

The  as  was  also  called,  in  ancient  times,  astarius 
Ue.  nuntmus),  and  in  Greek  rd  daauptov.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius,*  the  assarius  was  equal  to  half  the 
obofos.  On  the  coins  of  Chios  we  find  doffuptovy 
oMaptov  ^fitaVf  aaoapia  dvcj,  daoupia  rpia. 

•AS'ARUM  iuoapov),  a  plant.  There  can  be  no 
iimbt,  observes  Adams,  that  it  is  the  Atarum  Euro- 
pcnm,  or  common  Asarabacca.  Dodonieus  men- 
tions that  it  had  got  the  trivial  name  of  Baecar  in 
fmicb,  and  hence  supposes  Asarabacca  was  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  tenns.  He  denies,  however,  that 
it  is  the  real  Baccharis  of  the  ancients.  But  Spren- 
gel  advocates  this  opinion,  and  mentions  in  confirm- 
ttion  of  it.  upon  the  authority  of  the  Mora  Veronen- 
m,  that  the  Asarabacca  is  called  bacckera  and  bac- 
»«  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  around  Vero- 
aa.*  According  to  Sibthorp,  it  still  grows  in  what 
was  oDcc  the  Laconian  territory,  and  in  the  country 
aroond  Constantinople. 

ASBES'TOS  or  AMIANTTJS  {dodecnoc,  ofitdv- 
?>•).  lliis  mineral,  which  is  generally  while,  and 
kai  sometimes  a  greenish  hue,  and  which  consists 
tf  soft  flexible  fibres,  was  obtained  by  the  ancients 
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from  India,  from  the  vicinity  of  Carpasus  id  Cyprua 
and  from  Carystus  in  Euboea.  In  consequence  ol 
being  found  in  the  two  latter  localities,  it  was  some 
times  called  "  the  flax  of  Carpasus"  {Xivov  Kofma- 
aiov^),  and  also  '*  the  Carystian  stone"  {Xi$o^  Kapva* 
Tio^).  It  was  well  adapted  for  making  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  because  it  is  indestructible  by  fire ;  and 
hence  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for  this  purpose,  gav» 
it  the  name  '*  asbestos,"  which  means  inextinguish- 
able. Pausanias'  mentions  that  the  golden  lamp 
which  burned  day  and  night  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias,  at  Athens,  had  a  wick  of  this  substancs. 

It  was  also  spun  and  woven  into  cloth.  Thus 
manufactured,  it  was  used  for  napkins  Cl^^P^'^Mo- 
yeta*  ;t«P^/*a*Tpa*),  which  were  never  \*  ashed,  but 
cleansed  in  a  much  more  efifective  manner,  when- 
ever they  required  it,  by  being  thrown  into  the 
fire. 

Another  use  to  which  asbestine  cloth  was  a}i- 
plied,  was  to  preserve  the  remains  of  dead  bodii» 
burned  in  the  funeral  pile.  The  corpse,  having  been 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  of  this  substance,  was  consumed 
with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  whicli  were  thus 
kept  together  and  preserved  from  being  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  wood.  But  the  expense  of 
this  kind  of  cloth  was  so  great,  that  it  could  only 
be  used  at  the  obsequies  of  persons  of  the  most  ex- 
alted rank.  The  testimony  of  Pliny,  who  alone 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  knowledge  of  this  species 
of  posthumous  luxury,  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  discoveiy  of  pieces  of  the  cloth  in  ancient  Ro- 
man or  Italian  sepulchres.  The  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  found  at  Rome,  A.D. 
1702,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus.  The  scull  and  bones 
of  the  deceased  were  wrapped  up  in  it.  Its  dinjen- 
sions  were  about  five  feet  by  six  and  a  half  Since 
its  discovery,  it  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library ;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who  raw  it 
there,  describes  its  appearance  in  the  following 
terms  :*  "  It  is  coarsely  spun,  but  as  soft  and  pliant 
as  silk.  Our  guide  set  fire  to  one  corner  of  it,  and 
the  very  same  part  burned  repeatedly  with  great 
rapidity  and  brightness  without  being  at  all  injured." 

Although  asbestos  is  still  found  naturally  asK  ci- 
ated  with  rocks  of  serpentine  in  Cornwall,  and  in 
many  foreign  countries,  it  is  now  scarcely  used  ex- 
cept for  some  philosophical  purposes,  and,  if  made 
into  cloth,  it  is  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity. — ♦!!.  The  Greek  medical  wri- 
ters use  the  term  uaCearo^  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  the  preceding.  With  them  it  indicates  Calx 
wBOy  or  Quicklime  (rtravof  being  understood).  By 
Dioscorides  it  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  lime 
of  sea-shells.  *'  I  am  not  aware,"  observes  Adams, 
*'  that  any  Greek  author  uses  the  term  aattaroi  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Latin  wri* 
ters  and  by  modem  naturalists  "' 

•ASCALABOTES  (dwaAa^wnyf),  a  species  of 
Lizard.  Its  Greek  names  are  aa/caAa^n/r,  uoKuka- 
6og,  yaXeorvCi  and  K(j2,6TrfCi  all  of  which  appellations 
are  given  to  one  and  the  same  animal,  namely,  the 
Spotted  Lizard,  the  Stellio  of  the  Latin  writers,  and 
the  Lacerta  gecko  of  Linnaeus.  The  Slellio  lived  in 
walls,  and  was  accustomed  to  run  along  these  and 
on  the  roofs  of  houses.*  It  was  considered  the  en- 
emy of  man,  venomous  and  cunning.  Hence  the 
term  stellionatus,  denoting  all  kinds  of  fraud  iu  bar- 
gaining, and  the  old  English  word  steUxonate,  or 
Fraud  in  the  contract.  The  SuUio  is  the  Tareniolt, 
or  Gecko  tuberculeux  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lacerta  stellio,  L., 
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•r  the  Stellio  of  the  Levant.  This  misapplication 
of  the  term  was  tirst  made  by  Belon.  The  Laccrta 
iUUio  is  of  an  olive  colour,  shaded  with  black,  and 
is  very  comnon  throughout  the  Levant,  and  partic- 
vlarly  in  Egypt.  The  L.  gecko^  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  spottCKl  lizard,  and  some  of  the  species,  the 
rirtydactyli  for  instance,  are  painted  with  the  most 
tive^r  colours  The  melancholy  and  heavy  air  of 
thi;  Gecko,  superadded  to  a  certain  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  the  salamander  and  the  toad,  have 
Tendered  it  an  object  of  hatred,  and  caused  it  to  be 
eoDsidered  as  venomous,  but  of  this  there  is  no  real 
pnxif* 

•ASC'ARIS  {aaKapig),  the  small  intestinal  worm 
fr>nned  in  children  and  in  adults  afflicted  with  cer- 
tain diseases.     It  is  the  Ascaria  vermicxdaria^  L.* 

ASCIA,  dim.  ASCIOLA  (aiceTrapvov,  aKtrrdpvtov)^ 
\n  adze. 

Marat(r>i'  has  published  numerous  representations 
uf  the  adae,  as  it  is  exhibited  on  ancient  monuments. 
We  select  the  three  following,  two  of  which  show 
the  instrument  itself,  with  a  slight  variety  of  form, 
while  the  third  represents  a  ship-builder  holding  it 
in  his  right  hand,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib  of  a 
vessel.  The  blade  of  the  adze  was  frequently  curv- 
ed, as  we  see  it  in  all  these  figures,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  employed  to  hollow  out  pieces  of  wood,  so 
as  to  construct  vessels  either  for  holding  water  or 
for  floating  upon  it.  Calypso,  in  the  Odyssey*  fur- 
nishes Ulysses  both  with  an  axe  {niXeKvg)  and  with 
"  a  well-polished  adze,"  as  the  most  necessary  in- 
-<ruments  for  cutting  down  trees  and  constructing 
•V  ship. 


In  otfler  cases  the  curvature  of  the  blade  was 
much  k;8s  considerable,  the  adze  being  used  merely 
to  cut  off*  all  inequalities,  so  as  to  make  a  rough 
jdece  of  timber  smooth  {asciare,  dolare\  and,  as  far 
as  poi^ible,  to  polish  it  (polirc).  Cicero*  quotes  from 
t^e  Twelve  Tables  the  following  law,  designed  to 
r-^cttsin  the  expenses  of  funerals  :  Rogum  ascia  ne 

lu  using  the  adze,  the  shipwright  or  carpenter  was 
Sifvays  in  danger  of  inflicting  severe  blows  upon  his 
OT^n  feet  if  he  made  a  false  stroke.  Hence  arose 
L  proverb  applied  to  those  who  were  their  own  en- 
emies, or  did  themselves  injury :  Ipse  mihi  asciam 
•:n  crus  impegi*  Another  proverbial  expression,  de- 
•ived  from  the  use  of  the  same  tool,  occurs  in  Plau- 
'438.'  The  phrase  Jam  hoc  opus  est  cxasciatum 
means,  "This  work  is  now  hegun,^'  because  the 
I  ough-hewing  of  the  timber  by  means  of  the  ascia, 
(he  formation  of  balks  or  planks  out  of  the  natural 
I  runk  or  branches  of  a  tree,  was  the  flrst  step  to- 
>7anij  the  construction  of  an  edifice.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  read  in  Sophocles  of  a  seat  not  even  thus 
rwgh-hewn.'    The  expression  used  is  equivalent 
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to  dfcoTof  n-^rpov,*  and  denoted  a  rock  in  its  oatft 
ral  state. 

Both  the  substantive  astia,  and  the  veib  ctctiw 
derived  from  it,  retain  the  same  signification  in  mod- 
ern Italian  which  they  had  in  Latin,  as  abc^c  ex- 
plained. 

Vitruvius  and  Palladius*  give  directions  foi  .i?uig 
the  ascia  in  chopping  lime  and  mixing  it  so  as  ti 
make  mortar  or  plaster.  For  this  purpose  we  mit ; 
suppose  it  to  have  bad  a  blunt,  unpolished  blade,  snc 
a  long  handle.  In  fact,  it  would  then  resemble  th 
modem  hoe,  as  used  either  by  masons  and  plastci- 
ers  for  the  use  just  specified,  or  by  gardeners  or  ag- 
riculturists for  breaking  the  surface  of  the  grouod 
and  eradicating  weeds.  Accordingly,  Palladius,'  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  implements  necessary  fur 
tilling  the  ground,  mentions  hoes  with  rakes  fixed 
to  them  at  the  back,  ascias  in  aversa  parte  rcferenu* 
rastros. 

Together  with  the  three  representations  of  tU^ 
ascia,  we  have  introduced  into  the  preceding  wood- 
cut the  figure  of  another  instrument,  taken  from  a 
coin  of  the  Valerian  family.*  This  instrument  was 
called  AciscuLus.  It  was  cliiefly  used  by  masons, 
whence,  in  the  ancient  glossaries,  Aciscularius  i& 
translated  hirofio^f  a  stone-cutter.  The  acisculus, 
or  pick,  as  shown  in  the  above  figure,  was  a  little 
curved,  and  it  terminated  in  a  point  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  was  shaped  like  a  hammer  in  the  other. 
Its  helve  was  inserted  so  that  it  might  be  used  witb 
the  same  kind  of  action  as  the  adze.  Also,  as  the 
substantive  ascia  gave  origin  to  the  verb  exasciartj 
meaning  to  hew  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  out  of  a 
rough  piece  by  means  of  the  adze,  so  acisculus  gave 
origin  to  exacisculare,  meaning  to  hew  anything  out 
of  stone  by  the  use  of  the  pick.  Various  monri- 
mental  inscriptions,  published  by  Muratori,'  vair 
persons  against  opening  or  destroying  tombs  by  thii 
process. 

♦AS'KION  (uoKiov),  a  species  or  variety  of  Truf- 
fle, mentioned  by  Theophrastus.* 

♦ASCLETIAS  {uoKXviriuc),  a  plant,  which  Al- 
ston, Woodville,  Dillerbeck,  and  Sprengel  agree  in 
identifying  with  the  Asclepias  vincctoxicum,  h,,  oa 
officinal  Swallow- wort.  Stackljouse,  however,  pre- 
fers the  Thapsia  Asclepinon.  It  was  used  in  case% 
of  dropsy,^  and  took  its  name  from  Asclepiades. 
who  first  recommended  its  use. 

ASCLEPlErA  {"AaKXtiirieia)  is  the  name  of  fes- 
tivals which  were  probably  celebrated  in  all  places 
where  temples  of  Asclepius  (iCsculapius)  existed. 
The  most  celebrated,  however,  was  that  of  Epidaii- 
rus,  which  took  place  every  five  years,  and  was  sol- 
emnized with  contests  of  rhapsodists  and  musicians, 
and  with  solemn  processions  and  games.  'Aait?^,  - 
nUia  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens,*  which  were, 
probably,  like  those  of  Epidaurus,  solemnized  with 
musical  contests.  They  took  place  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion. 

•ASCYRON  {uGKvpov),  a  plant.  Dioocorides 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  aaKVftov  is  a  species 
of  Hypericum^  or  St.  John's-wort ;  but  which  spcv 
cies  it  is  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Spren- 
gel, in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  prefers  the  /fy 
pericum  Androsamum^  or  Tutsan  ;  but  in  his  editioi 
of  Dioscorides  he  hesitates  between  the  H.  perfo- 
ratum and  the  H.  montanum.  Dodonacus  h  for  tiie 
former,  and  Matthiolus  for  the  latter.  Adams,  thinks 
that  the  description  of  Dioscorides  is  more  applico. 
hie  to  the  a7idros(t.mum  than  to  the  perforatun*. 
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The  Mine  Mnirotamon  (avCpoaaifMv)  was  given  to 
this  plant,  because  the  bud,  when  indented  with  the 
DaU,  exudes  a  blood-red  colour  {avipoc  oi/za,  "  ha- 
mao  blood").  A  species  of  balsamic  oil  was  ex- 
tracted from  this  plant.  According  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Aacyma  is  called  at  the  present  day  BuXaofiov  by 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  ;  7^txn»^x^'''ov  in  Zante, 
where  it  grows  hi  the  hedges ;  and  cKovdpi^a  in  La- 
oooia. 

ASCO'LIA  iaaK6JUa){the  leaping  upon  the  leath- 
er iMg)  was  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  amusements 
in  which  Uie  Athenians  indulged  during  the  An- 
thcsteria  and  other  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
The  Athenians  sacrificed  a  he-goat  to  the  god, 
made  a  bag  out  of  the  skin,  smeared  it  with  oil,  and 
theo  tried  to  dance  upon  it.  The  various  accidents 
accompanying  this  attempt  afforded  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  spectators.  He  who  succeeded  was 
rictor,  and  received  the  skin  as  a  reward.^  The 
scholiast,  however,  erroneously  calls  the  ascolia  a 
festival;  for,  in  reality,  it  only  formed  a  part  of 
one.' 

AZEBEFAS  rPA^H  {aaeSeiac  yptu^)  was  one 
of  the  many  forms  prescribed  by  the  Attic  laws  for 
the  impeachment  of  impiety.  '  From  tlie  various 
tenouroi  the  accusations  still  extant,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered that  this  crime  was  as  ill-defined  at  Athens, 
and,  therefore,  as  liable  to  be  made  the  pretext  for 
persecution,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other  countries  in 
which  the  ci?il  power  has  attempted  to  reach  offen- 
ces 80  much  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction. The  occasions,  however,  upon  which  the 
Athenian  accuser  professed  to  come  forward,  may 
be  classed  as,  first,  breaches  of  the  ceremonial  law 
of  public  worship;  and,  secondly,  indications  of  that, 
which  in  analogous  cases  of  modem  times  would 
be  called  heterodoxy  or  heresy.  The  former  com- 
prehended encroachment  upon  consecrated  grounds, 
the  plunder  or  other  injury  of  temples,  the  violation 
of  asylums,  the  interruption  of  sar^ifices  and  festi- 
vals, the  mutilation  of  statues  of  (lie  gods,  the  in- 
troduction of  deities  not  acknowledged  by  the  state, 
and  various  other  transgressions  peculiarly  defined 
by  the  laws  of  the  Attic  sacra,  such  as  a  private 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  their 
diTulgation  to  the  uninitiated,  injury  to  the  sacred 
olive-trees,  or  placing  a  suppliant  bough  {UeTvpla) 
on  a  particular  altar  at  an  improper  time.'  The 
heretical  delinquencies  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
expulsion  of  Protagoras*  for  writing  that  *'he  could 
not  ieam  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,**  in  the 
persecution  of  Anaxagoras,*  like  that  of  Galileo  in 
a/ter  times,  for  impugning  the  received  opinions 
about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of  Socrates 
for  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  public  worship  to 
be  gods.*  The  variety  of  these  examples  will  have 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
cases  to  which  this  sweeping  accusation  might  be 
extended ;  and,  as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  reli- 
gions Athens^  was  scandalized  at  the  profane  jests 
of  Aristophanes,  or  that  it  forced  Epicurus  to  deny 
that  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  human  actions,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  Umits  at  which  jests  and 
il'epticism  ended,  and  penal  unpiety  began. 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citizen  that  pleased 
i  {htTiofievo^ — which,  however,  in  this,  as  in  all  oth- 
er pubUc  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those  only 
wlo  did  not  labour  under  an  incapacitating  disfran- 
cfa  sement  {drifiia) — seems  to  have  been  a  compe- 
tettt  accuser ;  but,  as  the  nine  archons  and  the  arci- 
opagites  were  the  proper  guardians  of  the  sacred 
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olives  {jioplai^  aijKoi^),  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
had  also  a  power  of  utHcial  prosecution  upon  casa 
ally  discovering  any  injury  done  to  their  charge 

The  cases  of  Socrates,  Aspasia,  and  Protagoras 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  citizens,  resident 
aliens,  and  strangers  were  equally  liable  to  this  ac- 
cusation. And  if  a  minor,  as  represented  in  th^. 
declamation  of  Antiphon,  could  be  prosecuted  fo 
murder  {(p6vov\  a  crime  considered  by  the  earl) 
Greeks  more  in  reference  to  its  ceremonial  poUu* 
tion  than  in  respect  of  the  injury  infiicted  upon  so 
ciety,  it  can  hardly  be  concluded  that  persons  undci 
age  were  incapable  of  committing  or  suffering  fn* 
this  offence.' 

The  magistrate  who  conducted  the  previous  ex 
araination  {dvuKpiaic)  was,  accordiiig  to  Meier,*  in 
variably  the  king  archon,  but  whether  the  court  info 
which  he  brought  the  causes  were  the  areiopagus 
or  the  common  heliastic  court,  of  both  of  whicii 
there  are  several  instances,  is  supposed*  to  have 
been  determined  by  the  form  of  action  adopted  by 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  competency  lii 
which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the  differiMit 
periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  the  Apology  of 
Socrates  we  learn  that  the  forms  of  the  trial  upon 
this  occasion  were  those  usual  in  all  public  actions 
(vuL  GRAPHAI),  and  that,  generally,  the  amount  ol 
the  penalty  formed  a  separate  question  for  the  di- 
casts  afler  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  Fur 
some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the*  punishment 
was  fixed  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  pt'r- 
sons  i/\*uring  the  sacred  olive-trees,  and  in  that  men- 
tioned  y  Andocides.* 

If  the  accuser  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  d  leasts,  he  forfeited  a  thv)usand  drachms,  and 
incurred  a  modified  &rifila.  The  other  forms  oi 
prosecution  for  this  offence  were  the  dnayuyfi* 
i^^yjycTtf,'  hSei^ig,*  irpoCoTiriy*  and,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  elaayyeXla  ;*•  besides  these,  Demosthenes 
mentions"  two  other  courses  that  an  accuser  might 
adopt,  SiKu^sadai  irpog  EvfwXMaCi  and  ^pd^eiv  rpof 
Tov  paaiTiia,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

ASIAR'CHJC  (a<nap;taO  were,  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  western  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  religious  rites,  whose  otfice  it  was  to  exhibit 
games  and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in 
honour  of  the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their 
own  expense,  like  the  Roman  aediles.  As  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  games  was  attended  with  great 
expense,  wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to  fill 
this  office ;  for  which  reason  Strabo  says  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  were  always 
chosen  asiarchs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
lected by  the  diflferent  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Roman  proconsul ;  of  these,  one  was 
the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently,  but  not  always, 
resided  at  Ephesus.  Their  office  only  lasted  for  a 
year ;  but  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  title  as 
a  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives."  This 
title  also  occurs  in  a  Greek  inscription  at  Assos  in 
Mysia,  copied  by  Mr.  Fellows."  In  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Church  of  Smyrna  respecting  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,"  we  read  that  Philip  the  asiarch 
was  requested  by  the  infuriated  people  to  let  loose 
a  lion  against  Polycarp,  which  he  said  it  was  not 
lawful  for  him  to  do,  as  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts 
{Kwrjyiaia)  had  been  finished.    In  another  part  of 
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lius  epistle  Philip  is  caller*,  high- priest  (ofjxispev^), 
which  appears  to  show  that  he  must  have  been  chief 
asiarch  of  the  province. 

ASILI/A  {uaiXKa)  was  a  wooden  pole  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  eitlicr  on  his  two  shoulders,  or  more 
commonly  f  :i  one  shoulder  only,  and  used  for  car- 
rying burdens. 

The  paintings  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt 
fTOve  the  general  use  of  this  implement  in  that 
country,  especially  for  canying  briclcs,  water-pails 
1 3  irrigate  the  gardens,  and  baskets  with  all  kinds 
<if  provisions  for  the  market.  Mr.  Burton  found  at 
Thebes  a  wooden  yoke  of  this  kind,  ivith  one  of  the 
leather  straps  belonging  to  it.  Tlio  yoke  (which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum)  is  abc\;:i  UJ  feet  long, 
and  the  strap  about  16  inches.* 

We  also  find  this  instrument  displayed  in  works 
ol  Grecian  art.  A  small  bronze  lamp  found  at  Sta- 
biae  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  represents  a  boy 
carrying  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole  which 
rests  upon  his  right  shoulder.  The  two  other  rep- 
resentations here  introduced,  though  of  a  fanciful 
or  ludicrous  character,  show  by  that  very  circum- 
stance how  familiar  the  ancients  must  have  been 
with  the  use  of  this  piece  of  furniture.  The  first  is 
from  a  beautiful  sardonyx  in  the  Florentine  muse- 
um :  it  represents  a  grasshopper  carrying  two  bas- 
kets, suspended  each  by  three  cords  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  ihQ  yoke,  and  skilfully  imitates  the  action 
of  a  man  who  is  proceeding  on  a  journey.  The 
other  is  from  a  Greek  painted  vase,»  and,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  satyr,  shows  the  mode  in  which  lambs 


and  other  viands  were  sometimes  carried  in  pre- 
paring for  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  In  the  collection 
of  antique  gems  at  Berlin  there  are  no  less  than 
four  representations  of  men  carrying  burdens  in  this 
Dianncr.^ 

Aristotle*  has  preserved  an  epigram  of  Simonides, 
which  was  probably  inscribed  upon  the  base  of  a 
iftatue  erected  at  Olympia  to  the  individual  whom 
it  celebrates.     It  begins  thus  : 

Upoade  filv  ufii^*  ufioiaiv  f;f(ji/  rpijxetav  ikoiT^v^ 
'I;t'^f  t^  'Apyovg  «f  Teyiav  l^jtepov. 
This  poor  man,  who  had  formerly  obtained  his  living 
by  bearing  "  a  rough  yoke"  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
carry  fish  all  the  way  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  at 
lengt.i  immortalized  himself  by  a  victory  at  the 
Olyiapic  games.* 
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Aristophanes  call.<t  this  implemcni  dva^opok  -  ue 
introduces  upon  the  stage  a  slave  carrying  a  heavy 
load  by  means  of  it ;  and  he  describes  the  act  ot 
transferring  it  from  one  shoulder  to  another  by  the 
phrase  fieTaSaXXofievo^  rava^pov.* 

♦ASrLUS,  a  sppcies  of  Gadfly  or  Horsefly,  ac- 
customed to  sting  cattle.  Virgil*  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  olarpoc  of  the  Greeks,  and  Varro*  gives  U 
it  the  name  of  Tabanus.  Pliny,*  on  the  other  hand 
informs  us  that  it  was  called  both  tabanus  and  an 
his.  As  in  Latin,  so  in  Greek  there  are  two  names 
olarpog  and  fivu^.  Bochart*  and  Aldrovandi*  have 
proved  very  satisfactorily,  that  by  the  Greek  poets 
and  writers  on  Belles  Lettres  these  two  terms  were 
used  indiscriminately,  but  that  Aristotle  and  other 
writers  on  matters  of  science  apply  the  former 
(oltTTpoc)  to  a  species  of  gadfly,  meaning,  very  prob- 
ably, the  (Estrus  bovis  or  Breeze,  and  the  latter  to  a 
species  of  horsefly,  the  Tabanus  bovinus.  This  Ad- 
ams considers  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the 
matter;  he  deems  it  right,  however,  to  mention, 
that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  //tJcj^;  of  iElian,  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a  species  of  (Estrus^  Tabanus^  or  Hippobosca;  and  in 
another  place  he  oflers  it  as  a  conjecture,  that  the 
oloTpo^  of  Aristotle  was  a  species  of  Culexy  or  gnat. 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil  was  the 
Breeze.^  Martyn*  gives  a  description  of  the  Asillo, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  same  with  the  Asilus, 
from  an  Italian  author.  He  represents  it  as  *'in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  a  wasp  or  wild  bee. 
It  has  two  membranaceous  wings,  with  whici*  it 
makes  a  loud  whizzing.  The  belly  is  terminated  by 
three  long  rings,  one  less  than  the  other,  from  the 
last  of  which  proceeds  a  formidable  sting.  This 
sting  is  composed  of  a  tube,  through  which  the  egg 
is  emitted,  and  of  two  augers,  which  make  way  Un 
the  tube  to  penetrate  into  the  skin  of  the  cattle. 
These  augers  are  armed  with  little  knives,  which 
prick  with  their  points  and  fit  with  their  edges, 
causing  intolerable  pain  to  the  animal  that  is  wound- 
ed by  them.  But  this  pain  is  not  all ;  for  at  the 
end  of  the  sting,  as  at  the  end  of  a  viper's  tooth, 
and  of  the  sting  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets,  issuer* 
forth  a  venomous  liquor,  which  irritates  and  inflamei^ 
the  fibres  of  the  wounded  nerves,  and  causes  tht» 
wound  to  become  fistulous.  This  fistula  seems  to 
be  kept  open  by  the  egg,  after  the  manner  of  an 
issue.  The  egg  is  hatched  within  the  fistula,  and 
the  worm  contmues  there  till  it  is  ready  *o  tuni  to 
a  chrysalis,  receiving  its  nourishment  from  the 
juice  whic;h  flows  from  the  wounded  fibres.  These 
worms  remain  for  nine  or  ten  months  under  tlie 
skin,  and  then,  being  arrived  almost  to  perfectior 
they  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  creep  into 
some  hole  or  under  some  stone,  and  there  enter 
into  the  state  of  a  chiysalis,  in  which  condition 
they  lie  quiet  for  some  time,  and  at  last  come  forth 
in  the  form  of  the  parent  fly." 

♦AS'INUS.    (Vid.Osos.) 

♦ASPAL'ATHUS  {uairdXaSoc),  a  specffn  Gfrlioi- 
ny  shrub,  bearing  a  flower  which  some  eali  th^  Roee 
of  Jerusalem,  or  Lady's  Rose.  Much  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  on  this  point.  **  The  Aspslat!iU8,'^ 
says  Charras,*  "  is  the  wood  of  a  thorn-tree  or  bush, 
in  virtues,  taste,  smell,  and  figure  much  resemblini 
Lignum  aloes."  Matthiolus  is  at  great  pains  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  Sanialum  rubrum.  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H..  holds  it  to 
be  the  Genista  aspalathnidesj  but  in  hi(5  edition  of 
Dioscorides   he  inclines  to   the   Cytisus  laniger^ 
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i/aad.  lu  (he  works  of  the  Arabian  writers  on 
Hnsbandi?,  it  is  said  that  the  Aspaiathus  has  a  pur- 
ple flower  and  an  acid  taste,  and  has  no  fruit.  Ac- 
cording to  Maeris  Atticista,  the  Attics  used  uawuX- 
tBoi  for  oKovOai  f  /the  other  Greeks.  We  may  con- 
clude, then,  that  it  was  often  .applied  loosely  to  all 
,  kinds  of  thorns.'  The  rind  of  the  root  of  the  As- 
pahithus  yielded  an  aromatic  oil. 

*.\SP  ALAX  (offTsAa^,  a  species  of  Mole,  called 
rtaXa^  by  Aristotle,*  avuXcnlf  by  Aristophanes,' 
lod  ffifvevf  by  Lycophron.*  It  is  generally  set 
dcwn  as  being  the  Talpa  Europea,  L.,  or  common 
MJe;  but  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  Olivier, 
10  his  Travels,  has  described  a  species  or  variety 
of  mole  found  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  Dr.  Trail  of 
Edinburgh  thinks,  answers  better  to  Aristotle's  de- 
scription than  the  coomion  mole.  Aristotle  was 
aware  that  the  Mole  is  not  bUnd,  although  it  has 
Toy  small  eyes.* 

*ASPAR'AGUS  (oon-a/Kiyoc  or  a^T^apayof),  the 
Asparagus,  a  well-known  vegetable.  Theophras- 
tus'  remarks  that  Asparagus  has  thorns  in  place  of 
leaves,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  he  means  the 
AsfOT&gut  aphyllus,  L.  The  wild  Asparagus,  called 
wHtfci-Sof  by  the  Greeks,  and  corruda  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  used  in  medicine.  The  Greeks 
also  applied  the  term  aavdpayoc  to  all  tender  stalks 
or  stems  shooting  up  for  the  production  of  fruit  or 
seed.'— The  Attics  wrote  ua^payo^  with  the  aspi- 
rated letter,  as  the  grammarians  and  also  Galen  in- 
fiwm  us.*  The  common  name  at  present  in  Greece 
is  vzapayyi  or  OTrapayyia. 
•.^SPHALTTJS.  {Vid.  Bitumen.) 
•ASPHOD'ELUS  (aa^JcAof),  a  plant,  called  by 
.Apaieias  **HasttUa  regia^"  and  hence  its  English 
aaaie. "  King's  Spear."  According  to  Sprengel,  the 
Mf6df>^  of  Galen  is  the  Ornilhogalum  Slachyoidc* ; 
btt  ibat  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  the  As- 
^hidui  Toauttust  L.  This  is  the  famous  herb 
which  Homer  represents  as  growing  in  the  meads 
of  El^ium.  Eustathius*  mentions  that  it  was  fre- 
V^Wy  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sepulchres. 
The  common  name  of  the  Omitkogalum  is  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem. — ^The  Asphodelus  was  used  as  a  pot- 
herb in  the  time  of  Hesiod."  According  to  Sibthorp, 
ihe  common  name  for  this  plant  at  the  present  day 
is  wj4i6e}ju.  In  Laconia  it  is  termed  airovpduKvXaj 
in  Attica  KapaBovxt. 

*ASPIS  (aaT£f ),  I.  the  Asp,  a  species  of  noxious 
serpent  often  mentioned  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
^tcFB ;  and  from  the  discrepances  which  are  ob- 
servable in  the  accounts  given  by  different  authors, 
it  would  seem  that  several  different  species  of  poi- 
scmoGs  serpents  were  known  to  the  ancients  under 
this  common  name.  Galen,  in  fact,  and  the  other 
inedical  authorities,  describe  three  varieties  of  the 
Asp,  namely,  the  Ptyas,  Chersea,  and  Chelidonia." 
.£[jan,  however,  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  distin- 
wifhed  sixteen  varieties  of  it."  "  From  various 
circumstances,  and  particularly  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pliny,"  it  is  evident  that  the  most  common 
asd  celebrated  of  the  Asp  species  was  that  to  which 
tpe  modem  Arabs  give  the  name  of  El  Haje,  or 
'iiy  yatehtr.  This  animal  measures  from  three  to 
are  feet  in  length :  it  is  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
aarkcd  obliquely  with  bands  of  brown ;  the  scales 
^the  neck,  back,  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are 
■liglitly  carinated,  and  the  tail  is  about  one  fourth 
W  the  length  of  the  whole  body.  The  kaje  is 
cosely  allied  to  the  cobra  capellOf  or  spectacled 
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snake  of  India,  the  chief  apparent  difierrnco  being 
its  want  of  the  singular  yellow  mark  on  the  back  oi 
the  neck,  from  which  the  latter  species  derives  its 
name.  In  other  respects  these  iwo  serpents  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size ;  they  are  equally  venomous, 
and  both  have  the  powder  of  swelling  out  the  neck 
when  irritated,  and  raising  themselves  upright  upcns 
their  tails,  to  dart  by  a  single  bound  upon  their  ene- 
mies. The  poison  of  the  Asp  is  of  the  most  deadly 
nature.  The  habit  which  this  serpent  has  of  erect- 
ing itself  when  approached,  made  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places  nhich  it 
inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  divin- 
ity whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world  ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  have  represented  it  on  their  tem- 
ples, sculptured  on  each  side  of  a  globe."* — II.  {Vid. 
Clipeus  ) 

*ASPLE'NIUM  (affTT^fJv/ov),  a  plant,  which  Spren- 
gel follows  Tragus  in  referring  to  the  Aspleniwn  ce- 
teracliy  or,  as  he  proposes  to  call  it,  Gymnogramma 
cetcrachf  our  Spleenwort  or  Milkwaste.  He  admit? 
that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  term 
cetcrack.  Miller,  however,  says  '•  the  word  cclcrarh 
is  Arabic."*  The  Asplcnium  took  its  name  from 
its  supposed  utility  in  disorders  of  the  spleen. 
ASSA'RIUS  NUxMMUS.  iVid.  As.) 
ASSERES  LECTICA'RII.  {Vid.  Lectica.) 
ASSERTOR  or  ADSERTOR  contains  the  same 
root  as  the  verb  adserere,  which,  when  coupled  with 
the  word  fnanu,  signifies  to  lay  hold  of  a  thing,  to 
draw  it  towards  one.  Hence  the  phrase  adacrerc  in 
libertatcmy  or  libcrali  adscrcre  tnanu,  applies  to  him 
who  lays  his  hand  on  a  person  reputed  to  be  a  slave, 
and  asserts  or  maintains  his  freedom.  The  person 
who  thus  maintained  the  freedom  of  a  reputed  slave 
was  called  adscriort'  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  it  was  enacted  in  favour  of  liberty,  that  such 
adsertor  should  not  be  called  on  to  give  security  in 
the  sacramenti  actio  to  more  than  the  amount  of  l. 
asses.  The  person  whose  freedom  was  thus  claun- 
ed  was  said  to  be  adscrtus.  The  expressions  libera 
aiis  causa  and  liberalis  manust  which  occur  in  class- 
ical authors  in  connexion  with  the  verb  adserercy 
will  easily  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said.** 
Sometimes  the  word  adserere  alone  was  used  aa 
equivalent  to  adserere  in  liberlatem.* 

The  expression  assercre  in  servitutem^  to  claim  a 
person  as  a  slave,  occurs  in  Livy.* 

ASSESSOR  or  ADSESSOR,  literally  one  who 
sits  by  the  side  of  another.  The  duties  of  an  as- 
sessor, as  described  by  Paulus,^  related  to  "  cogni- 
tiones,  postulationes,  libelli,  edicta,  decreta,  episto- 
lie ;"  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  employ- 
ed in  and  about  the  administration  of  law.  The 
consuls,  praetors,  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
judices,  were  oflen  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
law  and  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
made  the  law  their  study.  The  praefectus  prxtorio 
and  praefectus  urbi,  and  other  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  had  their  assessors.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus*  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  as- 
sisting at  the  judicia  (judiciis  adsidcbat)^  and  taking 
his  seat  at  the  corner  of  the  tribunal ;  but  this  pas- 
sage cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean,  as  some  persons 
interpret  it,  that  the  emperor  sat  there  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  assessor,  properly  so  called :  the  remark 
of  Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might 
have  taken  his  seat  under  the  name  of  assessor,  he 
could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
head  of  the  state. 
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The  EmjieroT  Alexander  Severus  gave  the  as- 
lessores  a  regular  salary.^  Freedmen  might  be 
assessores.  In  the  later  writers  the  assessores  are 
mentioned  under  the  various  names  of  conciliariu 
juris  studiony  comitesj  &.C.  The  studiosi  juris^  men- 
tioned by  Gellius*  as  assistant  to  the  judices  {quo9 
adhibere  in  consilium  judicaturi  solent)^  were  the  as- 
sessores. Sabinus,  as  it  appears  from  Ulpian,' 
wrote  a  book  on  the  duties  of  assessors.  The  as- 
sessors sat  on  the  tribunal  with  the  magistrate. 
Their  advice  or  aid  was  given  during  the  proceed- 
ings as  well  as  at  other  times,  but  they  never  pro- 
nounced a  judicial  sentence.  As  the  old  forms  of 
procedure  gradually  declined,  the  nbsessores,  ac- 
cording to  the  conjecture  of  Savigny,*  took  the 
place  of  the  judices. 

♦ASS'IUS  LAPIS  CAcTfftof  ^'%),  a  kind  of  stone, 
deriving  its  name  from  Assos,  a  city  in  the  Troad. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Pliny.*  Dioscori- 
des,*  however,  calls  it  'Aa/of  Xido^^  and  Celsus' 
Lapis  AsiuSf  the  Asian  Stone  ;  the  last-mentioned 
author  appearing  to  derive  its  name  from  Asia  gen- 
erally. AU  these  writers  agree  in  classing  it  with 
the  stones  which,  from  their  consuming  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  enclosed  within  them,  were  called  sar- 
cophagi {aapKOi^ayoi).  The  Assian  stone  was  char- 
acterized by  a  laminated  structure,  a  saline  efflo- 
rescence of  a  sharp  taste,  and  its  styptic  properties.* 
Galen,  in  describing  this  stone,  says  that  it  is  of  a 
spongy  substance,  light  and  friable ;  that  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  farinaceous  kind  of  powder,  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Assian  stone  ;  that  the  molecules  of 
this  flower  are  very  penetrating:  that  I  hey  consume 
flesh ;  and  that  the  stone  has  a  similar  property,  but 
in  a  less  degree.  This  efllorescence  had,  moreover, 
a  saline  taste.  Galen  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
or  whitish  colour,  and  that,  when  mixed  with  resin 
of  turpentine  or  with  tar,  it  removed  tubercles. 
Piiiiy  repeats  ahnost  the  same  account.* 

•AST'ACUS  (daraKOf),  a  sea  animal,  described 
by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Oppian,  i£lian,  and  others.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Crustacea,  and  is  called  Gram- 
maro  by  the  Italians,  Homar  by  the  French,  and 
CraxD-Ash  by  the  English.  It  is  the  Astaais  fluvfa- 
lis,  L  Cuvier  has  shown  that  it  is  the  Elephantus 
of  Plmy." 

♦ASTER  (aar^p).  I.  A  species  of  bird,  most 
probably  the  Fringilla  rubra,  or  Smaller  Redpole. — 
II.  The  genus  Sulla,  or  Star-fish.  It  has  been  va- 
riously classed  under  Zoophyta,  Mollusca,  and 
Crustacea,  by  both  ancient  and  modern  naturalists. 
— III.  One  of  the  varieties  of  the  Samian  earth  was 
also  called  by  this  name.    ( Vid.  Samia  Terra.) 

♦ASTER  ATTICUS  ('Affr^p  'Arrt«6f),  a  plant. 
According  to  Apuleius,  the  Asterion,  Asltriscon, 
Aster  Atticus,  and  Inguinalis,  are  synonymous. 
Stackhouse  and  Schneider  farther  identify  the  uarep- 
toKog  of  Theophrastus  with  it.  Martyn  is  at  great 
pains  to  prove  that  the  "  Amcllus^'  of  Virgil  is  the 
Aster  Atticus.  Botanists  accordingly  give  to  the 
Italian  blue  Starwort  the  name  of  Aster  amellus. 
The  flower  of  the  Aster  has  its  leaves  radiated  hke 
a  star,  whence  its  name  (derr^yp,  **  a  star").  This 
plant  was  employed  in  swellings  of  the  groin, 
whence  the  names  of  Tnguinalts  and  Bubonium 
that  were  sometimes  applied  to  It.  Another  ancient 
appellation,  Amellus,  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
river  (the  Mela,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul)  on  the  banks  of 
which  this  plant  grew  very  abundantly.  The  root 
of  the  Aster,  cooked  in  old  Aminean  wine,  is  men- 
lioned  by  Columella  as  a  good  remedy  for  sickness 
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among  bees.  The  Aster  grows  in  the  valleys  qlo 
on  the  hills  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  frequently  in  a  wlM 
state.  Sibthorp  found  it  also  near  Athens.'  It 
used  to  grow  abundantly  in  Attica. 

♦ASTER'IA,  a  gem,  mentioned  by  limy,  wli.cii 
came  from  India  and  from  Carmania.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  starlike  lustre  when  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mineralogists  make  it  to  have 
been  that  variety  of  opal  which  is  called  ginisole 
from  its  reflecting  a  reddish  light  when  turned  to 
wards  the  sun.  Pliny  describes  it  as  difllcult  tc 
engrave ;  "  the  difliculty,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  arising  probably,  not  from  its  hardness,  but  from 
the  numerous  minute  Assures  which  traverse  opal 
in  all  directions,  and  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  owe 
the  playful  variation  of  its  colours."" 

♦ASTRIGS,  a  gem  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
which  occurred  in  India  and  on  the  shores  of  Pal- 
lene,  but  of  the  best  quality  in  Carmania.  The 
Roman  writer  describes  it  as  shining  *'  from  a  point 
within  it  like  a  star,  with  the  brightness  of  the  full 
moon."  Dr.  Moore  considers  Werner's  opinion  the 
most  probable,  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  moon- 
stone of  Ceylon.* 

ASTRAG'ALUS,  an  astragal,  one  of  the  mould 
ings  in  architecture,  more  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  astragal  is  always  found  as  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionic  capital,  forming  the  division  be- 
tween  it  and  the  fluted  shaft  of  the  column.  Of 
this  we  have  a  beautiful  example  in  the  remains  ot 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  which,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Vitruvius,*  was  built  by  Hermogcnes 
of  Alabanda,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  an- 
cient architects,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a  fuU 
description.  One  of  the  capitals  of  this  temple  id 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Above  the  astra- 
gal we  see  the  echinus,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the 
volute,  to  which  is  added  an  ornament  in  imitation 
of  the  aplustre  of  a  ship.     {Vid.  Aplustre.) 

The  astragal  was  used  with  a  beautiful  eflect  ncit 
only  in  Ionic,  but  also  in  Corinthian  buildings,  to 
border  or  divide  the  three  faces  of  the  architrave  ; 
and  it  was  admitted  under  an  echinus  to  enrich  the 
cornice.  The  lower  figure  in  the  woodcut  shows  a 
small  portion  of  the  astragal  forming  the  upper  edge 
of  an  architrave,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  which  was  part  of  the  Temple  of  Erech- 
theus  at  Athens.  It  is  drawn  of  the  same  size  as 
the  marble  itself  The  term  astragalus,  employed 
by  Vitruvius,*  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  Hprrri" 


genes  and  other  Greek  writers  on  architecture.  \t 
denoted  a  bone  in  the  foot  of  certain  quadrupeds, 
the  form  and  use  of  which  are  explained  under  the 
corresponding  I^tin  term  Talus.     A  number  of 
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biese  bones,  placed  in  a  row,  woiiM  present  a  su.- 
ceasion  uf  oval  figures  alternating  with  angular 
projections,  which  was  probably  imitated  in  this 
moulding  by  the  inventors  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
moulding  ahenrard  retained  the  same  name,  not- 
withstanding great  alterations  in  its  appearance. 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  "  astragali"  in  the  base  of 
the  Ionic  column.  These  were  plain  semicircular 
mc!!ldings,  each  of  which  resembled  the  torus,  ex- 
cept in  being  very  much  smaller.    {Vid.  Spiba.) 

ArrPATEI'AS  rPA*H  {aarpaTeiac  ypa<^r))  was 
the  accosation  instituted  against  persons  who  failed 
to  appear  among  the  troops  aller  they  had  been 
eamUed  for  the  campaign  by  the  generals.^  Any 
Athenian  citizen  of  the  military  age  seems  to  have 
been  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  this  service,  with 
the  exception  of  Choreutc,  who  appear  to  have 
been  excused  when  the  concurrence  of  a  festival 
and  a  campaign  rendered  the  performance  of  both 
duties  impossible,'  and  magistrates  during  their  year 
of  office,  and  farmers  of  the  revenue,  though  the 
case  cited  in  Demosthenes'  suggests  some  doubts 
as  to  how  far  this  last  excuse  was  considered  a 
sofiicieDt  plea.  We  may  presume  that  the  accuser 
in  this,  as  in  the  similar  action  for  leaving  the  ranks 
(AfiTorct^tov),  was  any  citizen  that  chose  to  come 
forward  (6  ^ovXofuvo^j  olg  i^eari),  and  that  the 
coojt  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
fhe  campaign.  The  presidency  of  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  Meier,  belonged  to  the  generals.*  The 
defendant,  if  convicted,  incurred  disfranchisement 
—uTifutt,*  both  in  his  own  person  and  that  of  his 
descendants ;  and  there  were  very  stringent  laws 
to  punish  them  if  they  appeared  at  the  public  sacra, 
to  which  even  women  and  slaves  were  admitted.* 
•ASTUR,  the  Faico  Palumbarius,  or  Goshawk. 

\Vii,  HiERAX.) 

♦ASTURCO,  a  jennet,  or  Spanish  horse.  {Vid. 
EIqcps.) 

ASTYN'OMI  (uaTwofioi),  or  street  police  of 
AtJiens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  for  the  city,  and 
as  many  for  the  Peirsus.  Aristotle  (as  quoted  by 
Uarpocrat.,  s.  v.)  says  that  they  had  to  attend  to 
the  female  musicians,  to  the  scavengers,  and  such 
like.  In  general,  they  had  to  take  care  of  public 
decQTom :  thus  they  could  punish  a  man  for  being 
indeceBtly  clad.^  It  would  seem,  from  what  Aris- 
totle says,*  and  from  the  functions  which  Plato 
assigns  to  bis  astynonUj^  that  they  had  also  the 
charge  o(  the  fountains,  roads,  and  public  buildings ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Plutarch's  words,^®  dre  tuv 
•Aft?i»v«p  ifSuTuv  hriaTuTjfg  rjVt  mean  "when  he 
was  astynomus.^^  The  astynomi  and  agoranomi  di- 
vided between  them  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  sdiles.  The  astynomi  at  Thebes  were 
eaDed  re/Japxoi.^^    {Vid.  Aoobanomi.) 

ASY'LUM  (a<Ti>Aw).  In  the  Greek  states,  the 
temples,  altars,  sacred  groves,  and  statues  of  the 
gods  generally  possessed  the  privilege  of  protecting 
slaves,  debtors,  and  criminals,  who  fled  to  them  for 
refuge.  The  laws,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
recognised  the  right  of  all  such  sacred  places  to 
afibrd  the  protection  which  was  claimed,  but  to 
have  confined  it  to  a  certain  number  of  temples  or 
altars,  which  were  considered  in  a  more  especial 
aaaimer  to  have  the  aavXla,  or  jus  asyli.^*  There 
were  several  places  in  Athens  which  possessed  this 
privilege,  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  The- 
aram,  or  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  city,  near  the 
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gymnasium,  which  was  chiefly  intended  .br  I  hi 
protection  of  the  ill-treated  slaves,  who  could  take 
refuge  in  this  place,  and  compel  their  masters  to 
sell  them  to  some  other  person.'  The  other  places 
in  Athens  which  possessed  the  jus  asyli  were,  the 
altar  of  pity,  iXiov  pu/idg*  which  was  situated  in 
the  agora,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Hercules  ;•  the  altar  of  Zeus  'Ayopaloc ;  the  altars 
of  the  twelve  gods ;  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areiopagus ;  the  Theseum  in  the  Piraeus ;  and 
the  altar  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.*  Among  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  asylum  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  we  may  mention  the  Temple  of  Poseidon 
in  Laconia,  on  Mount  Taenarus  ;*  the  Temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calauria  ;*  and  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Alea  in  Tegea.' 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  sacred  places 
were  supposed  to  protect  an  individual  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  if  their  right  to  do  so  was  not  recogni- 
sed by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  sit- 
uated. In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  law  gave  no 
protection,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  lawful 
to  use  any  means  in  order  to  compel  the  individuals 
who  had  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence.  Thus 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  force  a  person  from  an  al- 
tar or  a  statue  of  a  god  by  the  appUcation  of  fire. 
We  read  in  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,*  that  Her- 
mione  says  to  Andromache,  who  had  taken  reAige 
at  the  statue  of  Thetis,  irvp  aoi  irpoaoiau  :  on  which 
passage  the  scholiast  remarks,  "  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  apply  fire  to  those  who  fled  to  an  altar."* 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  MosUllaria  of  Plautus,'* 
Theuropides  says  to  the  slave  Tranius,  who  had 
fled  to  an  altar,  "  Jamjubebo  ignem  ct  sarmcnta,  car- 
nifeXj  circumdari" 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  places  pos- 
sessing the  jus  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous  as  seriously 
to  impede  the  administration  of  justice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor,  limited  the  jus  asyli  to  a  few  cities,  but 
did  not  entirely  abolish  it,  as  Suetonius"  has  erro- 
neously stated.'* 

The  asylum  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  open- 
ed at  Rome  to  increase  the  population  of  the  city,'* 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  other 
states  rather  than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  city.  In  the  republican  and 
early  imperial  times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  the  Greek  states,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  Livy  seems 
to  speak  of  the  right'*  as  pecuUar  to  the  Greeks : 
"  Templum  est  AjMllinis  Delium — eo  jure  sancto  quo 
sunt  iempla  qua  asyla  Gr<zci  appellant ''  By  a  con- 
stitutio  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was  decreed  that,  if  a 
slave  in  a  province  fled  to  the  temples  of  the  gods 
or  the  statues  of  the  emperors  to  avoid  the  ill-usage 
of  his  master,  the  prseses  could  compel  the  master 
to  sell  the  slave  ;'*  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded 
by  the  law  as  a  runaway— fugUivus.^*  This  con- 
stitutio  of  Antoninus  is  quoted  in  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes,''  with  a  slight  alteration  ;  the  words  ad  cudem 
sacramare  substituted  for  ad  f ana  deorum,  since  the 
jus  asyli  was  in  his  time  extended  to  churches. 
Those  slaves  who  took  refuge  at  the  statue  of  as 


1.  (Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  36.— Schol.  in  Aristoph. .  Equit., 
130«.— Hesych.  et  Suid.,  s.  v.  Oi^ffijov.)— 2.  (Pausan.,  i.,  17,  ^ 
1.)— 3.  (SerTiusinVirg.,.£n.,  viii.,  342.)— 4.  (O^/vMowvv/f 
Ua&kcTo  :  Demosth.,  l)e  Cor.,  p.  SG2.— Petit.,  Legg.  Att.,  p.  77- 
83.— Meier  and  SchSinann,  Att.  Process,  p.  404.)— 5.  (Thucyd., 
i.,  128,  133.— Com.  Nep.,  Pausan.,  c.  4.)— 6.  (Plutarch,  De- 
moeth.,  c.  29.)— 7.  (Pausan.,  iii.,  5,  «  6.)— 8.  ^  S^.)— » 
(Compare  Eurip.,  Hercul.  Fur.,  1.  242.)— 10.  (V.,  i.,  65.)— 11 
(Tib.,  37.)- 12.  ( Vid.  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  60-63 ;  ir.,  14  — Emeali 
Excuw.  ad  Suet.,  Tib.,  c.  37.)— 13  (Lir.,  i.,  8.— Viig.,  JEn.,  Tiii 
342.— Dionys^  ii.,  15.)— 14.  (mn^  51.)— 15.  (Gaiua,  i.,  6t  W 
6.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  s.  17,  ♦  13.)— 17.  0    tit.  8,  a.  2.) 
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em^erur  ^«ere  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  no  slave 
would  take  such  a  step  unless  he  had  received  very 
bad  usage  from  his  master.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  any  individual  had  instigated  the  slave  of  an- 
other to  flee  to  the  statue  of  an  emperor,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  corrupti  aervi.^  The  right  of 
asylum  seems  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  en- 
tirely, confined  to  slaves.* 

The  term  utrv^a  was  also  applied  to  the  security 
from  plunder  (dovA/a  Kal  Kara  yrjv  koX  Kara  ^uhia- 
nav)  which  was  sometimes  granted  by  one  state  to 
another,  or  even  to  single  individuals.* 

ATELEI'A  {ureXeta),  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dens, was  enjoyed  at  Athens  by  the  archons  for  the 
time  being ;  by  the  descendants  of  certain  persons, 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
great  services,  as  in  the  case  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton ;  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  for- 
eign states.  It  was  of  several  kinds :  it  might  be 
a  general  immunity  {aTiXeLa  dnuvTuv^  or  a  more 
special  exemption,  as  from  custom-duties,  from  the 
liturgies,  or  from  providing  sacrifices  {uriXeia  U- 
ouv*).  The  exemption  from  military  service  was 
also  called  uriTieia.* 

ATELLA'NiE  FABUL^E.  The  Atellane  plays 
were  a  species  of  farce  or  comedy,  so  called  from 
Atella,  a  town  of  the  Osci,  in  Campania.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  being  written  m  the 
Oscan  dialect,  they  were  also  called  Ludi  Otci. 
Judging  from  the  modem  Italian  character  and 
other  circumstances,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  at  first,  and  in  their  native 
country,  rude  improvisatory  farces,  without  dra- 
matic connexion,  but  full  of  raillery  and  wit,  sug- 
gested by  the  contemporary  events  of  the  neigh- 
iiourhood.  However  this  may  be,  the  "Atellane 
fables*'  dt  Rome  had  a  peculiar  and  dramatic  char- 
acter. Thus  Macrobius*  distinguishes  between 
them  and  the  less  elegant  mimes  of  the  Romans  : 
the  latter,  he  says,  were  acted  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, not  the  Oscan  ;  they  consisted  of  only  one 
act,  whereas  the  Atellane  and  other  plays  had  five, 
with  laughable  exodia  or  interludes ;  lastly,  as  he 
thought,  they  had  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute-player,  nor  of  singing,  nor  gesticulation  {motus 
corporis).  One  characteristic  of  these  plays  was 
that,  instead  of  the  satyrs  and  similar  characters 
of  the  Greek  satyric  drama,  which  they  in  some  re- 
spects resembled,  they  had  Oscan  characters  drawn 
from  real  life,  speaking  their  language,  and  person- 
atinj4  some  peculiar  class  of  people  in  a  particular 
locality.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  Harlequin  and  Pul- 
cinello  of  the  modern  Italian  stage,  called  maschere 
or  masks,  and  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
oM  Oscan  characters  of  the  Atellanae.  Thus,  even 
now,  zanni  is  one  of  the  Harlequin's  names,  as  san- 
nio  in  the  Latin  farces  was  the  name  of  a  buflToon, 
who  had  his  head  shorn,  and  wore  a  dress  of  gay 
patchwork;  and  the  very  figure  of  Pulcinello  is 
said  to  have  been  found  m  the  stucco  painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  the  old  country  of  the  Atellana;.^  On 
this  subject  Ladv  Morgan*  speaks  as  follows :  "  The 
Pulcinello  of  Italy  is  not  like  the  Polichinel  of  Paris, 
nr  the  Punch  of  England  ;  but  a  particular  charac- 
^.cr  of  low  comedy  peculiar  to  Naples,  as  Pantalone 
B  of  Venice,  II  Dottore  of  Bologna.  Their  name 
(>f  Maschere  comes  from  their  wearing  masks  on 
:he  upper  part  of  their  faces.  They  are  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  theatres,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  depicting  of  national,  or,  rather,  provincial  ab- 


I  (Dip.  47,  tit.  11,  •.  5.)->2.  (Di^.  46,  tit.  10,  i.  28,  «  7.)— 3. 
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surdities  and  peculiarities.''  Again,  at  Cologne  m 
Koln,  famous  for  its  connexion  with  the  Romans, 
there  still  exists  a  puppet  theatre  {Puppen  Theater), 
where  droll  farces  are  performed  by  dolls,  and  the 
dialogue,  spoken  in  the  patois  or  dialect  of  the  coun 
try,  and  full  of  satirical  local  allusions,  is  carried  on 
by  persons  concealed.* 

These  Atellane  plays  were  not  prtElextata,  i.  e , 
comedies  in  which  magistrates  and  persons  of  rafiX 
were  introduced ;  nor  tabernariat  the  characterb  in 
which  were  taken  from  low  life :  "  they  rather  secna 
to  have  been  a  union  of  high  comedy  and  its  paro- 
dy." They  were  also  distinguished  from  the  mimes 
by  the  absence  of  low  buflbonery  and  ribaldry,  being 
remarkable  for  a  refined  humour,  such  as  could  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  educated  p'ople. 
Thus  Cicero*  reproaches  one  of  his  correspondents 
for  a  coarseness  in  his  joking,  more  like  the  ribaldry 
of  the  mimes  than  the  humour  of  the  Atellane  fa- 
bles, which  in  former  times  were  the  afterpiece  in 
dramatic  representations  (secundum  (Enomaum  Aui- 
eum,  non  ut  olim  solebat  AteUanumy  sed  ut  nunc  /U, 
mimum  introduxisii).  This  statement  of  Cicero 
agrees  with  a  remark  of  Valerius  Maximus,*  that 
these  plays  were  tempered  with  an  Italian  severity 
of  taste ;  and  Donatus  also*  says  of  them,  that  tbe> 
were  remarkable  for  their  antique  elegance,  i. «.,  not 
of  language,  but  of  style  and  character.  This  sug- 
gests an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Atellanae  were 
not  performed  by  regular  actors  {histriones)^  but  by 
Roman  citizens  of  noble  birth,  who  were  not  on 
that  account  subjected  to  any  degradation,  but  re- 
tained their  rights  as  citizens,  and  might  serve  in 
the  army.*  This  was  not  the  case  with  otlier  act- 
ors, so  that  the  profession  was  confined  to  foreign- 
ers or  freedmen.  Niebuhr,  "however,  is  of  opiiiioa, 
that  all  the  three  kinds  of  the  Roman  national  dra- 
ma, and  not  the  Atellanee  only,  might  be  represent- 
ed by  well-born  Romans,  without  the  risking  of  theii 
franchise.* 

The  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  in  which  these 
plays  were  written,  was  spread  over  all  the  south 
of  Italy  ;  and  as  some  inscriptions  in  it  are  intelli- 
gible to  us,  we  cannot  wonder  that  plays  written  in 
Oscan  were  understood  by  the  more  educated  Ro- 
mans. One  peculiarity  of  it  was  the  use  of  p  for 
qu  :  thus,  pid  for  quid."^ 

However,  in  one  part  of  these  plays,  called  llie 
canticumf^  the  Latin  language,  and  sometimes  the 
Greek,*  was  used.  Thus  we  are  told"  that  one  of 
these  cantica  opened  with  the  words  Vcnit  lo  simiu* 
a  villaf  *'The  baboon  is  come  from  his  country- 
house  ;"  and  as  Galba  was  entering  Rome  at  the 
time,  the  audience  caught  up  the  burden  of  the 
song,  joining  in  chorus.  It  might  *be  thought  that 
this  is  true  only  of  the  time  of  the  emperors  ;  but 
we  find  that,  even  before  then,  the  Latin  language 
was  used,  as  in  the  instances  given  below,  and  that, 
too,  in  other  parts  besides  the  caniicum.  In  con- 
nexion with  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  like  er- 
erything  else  at  Rome,  the  Atellane  degenerated 
under  the  emperors,  so  as  to  become  more  like  the 
mimes,  till  they  were  at  last  acted  by  oommoa 
players. 

They  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
many  trisyllabic  feet.  Lucius  Sulla,  the  dictator,  ia 
believed  to  have  written  plays  of  this  sort  from  a 
statement  in  Athenaeus,"  that  he  wrote  satirica] 
comedies  in  his  native,  t. «.,  the  Campanian  'lialect.^* 
Quintus  Novius,  who  flourished  about  fifty  renra  nf* 

1.  (Mnmy's  IIandbook.)>4.  (ad  Fain.,  ix^  l&y-J  <ii^  1.) 
4.  (Vita  'rerent.)-~5.  (Lit.,  vii.,  fL)—6.  (Hist.  Ronu,  vaL  L,  p 
920,  transl.)— 7.  (Nieb.,  Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  68.)— 8.  (Ham^ 
(hraic.,  i.,  295,  De  Fabula  Tonta.)— 9.  (Suet.,  Neio,  c  Ml>~ 
10.  (Suet.,  Galba,  c.  13.)-~11.  {vl.,  p.  S61.)— 12.  {Zmmputmi 
K(an<^lat  rfi  icarp'uf  ^v^ :  Herm.,  Opnac,  ▼.,  De  Fftb  T«w  ^ 
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ler  Sulla's  abdication,  is  said  to  have  written  about 
fifty  AteUane  plays ;  the  names  of  some  of  these 
have  come  down  to  us,  as  Macckus  Exul^  or  '*Mac- 
<5hos  in  Exile ;"  Gallinaria,  or  the  "  Poalter^r ;" 
Vindimutores,  "  the  Vintagers;"  Surdusj  the  "Deaf- 
man  ;'^  Parcust  the  '*  Thrifly-man  ;"  from  this  play 
has  been  preserrod  the  line,  *'  Quod  magnopere  qua- 
tneruHt  idfrunisci  turn  queunl,  Qui  non  partita  apud 
H /runUus  esi,^*    Fruniscor  is  the  same  as  fruor.^ 

Lacius  Pomponius,  of  Bononia,  who  lived  about 
il.C.  90,  wrote  Macckus  MUcm,  the  Pitudo-Agamtmr 
man,  tlie  Bucco  Adoptatut^  the  JEditumus  or  Sacrit- 
teit,  dtc.  In  the  last  the  following  verse  occurred  : 
**  Qui  postquam  tibi  appareOy  atque  adilumor  in  tcmplo 
tmo."  Appareo  here  means  "  to  attend  upon."  The 
Maochus  was  a  common  character  in  these  plays, 
probably  a  sort  of  clown ;  the  Bucco  or  Babbler  was 
another.*  These  plays  subsequently  fell  into  neg- 
lect, but  were  revived  by  a  certain  Mummius,  men- 
tioned by  Macrobius,  who  does  not,  however,  state 
the  time  of  the  revival. 

Subjoined  is  a  specimen  of  Oscan,  part  of  an  in- 
scnption  found  at  Bantia,  in  Lucania,  with  the  Latin 
interpretation  written  underneath : 
^^  In  STae  pis  ionc  fortis  meddis  moltaum  herest 

Ei  si  quis  eum  fortis  magistraius  multare  volet, 

Ampcrt  mtstreis  alteis  eituas  moltas  moltaum  li- 
citud 

Una  cum  mugislHs  altis  ararii  multa  multare  licito.''* 
Herest  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  ;ta<p^ffe<, 
meddis  with  /uduv,  ampert  with  afi^iirepi. 

Fcir  additional  specimens  of  Oscan,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Grotcfend*s  Rudimenta  Lingua  Otca, 
from  which  is  taken  the  example  given  above,  and 
ilso  the  interpretation  of  it.  The  fragments  of  Pom- 
ponius have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Munk. 

ATHEN-*rUM,  a  school  {ludus)  founded  by  the 
Cmperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  for  the  promotion  of 
Lterary  and  scientific  studies  {ingenuarum  arlium*), 
ind  called  Athenaeum  from  the  town  of  Athens, 
which  was  still  regarded  as  the  seat  of  intellectual 
refinement.*  The  Athenaeum  appears  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Capitol*  It  was  a  kind  of  universi- 
ty ,  and  a  staff  of  professors,  for  the  various  branch- 
es of  study,  was  regularly  engaged.  Under  Tlieo- 
doeius  II.,  for  example,  there  were  three  orators, 
ten  grammarians,  five  sophists,  one  philosopher,  two 
lawyers  or  jurisconsults.*  Besides  the  instruction 
given  br  these  magistri,  poets,  orators,  and  critics 
were  accustomed  to  recite  their  compositions  there, 
and  these  prelections  were  sometimes  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  emperors  themselves. '^ 
There  were  other  places  where  such  recitations 
were  made,  as  the  Library  of  Trajan  {vid.  Bibli- 
othbca)  ;  sometimes,  also,  a  room  was  hired,  and 
made  into  an  auditorium,  seats  erected,  <Scc.  ( Vid. 
ArDiToBicM.)  Tlie  Athensum  seems  to  have  con- 
tinoed  in  high  repute  till  the  fifth  century.  Little  is 
known  of  the  details  of  study  or  discipline  in  the 
Athenanim,  but  in  a  constitution  of  the  year  370,* 
there  are  s«me  regulations  respecting  students  in 
Rome,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have 
been  a  very  extensive  and  important  institution. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  contained 
in  some  of  the  Fathers  and  other  ancient  authors, 
from  which  we  learn  that  young  men  from  all  parts, 
after  finishing  their  usual  school  and  college  studies 
m  tbeir  own  town  or  province,  used  to  resort  to 
Rome,  as  a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comfdeting  their  education. 

♦ATHERFNA  (atfeplvTi),  a  species  of  small  fish, 
supposed  to  be  the  Atherina  Hepsetus,  L.,  hut  uncer- 


1.  (Aalus  Gellios,  xrij.,  2.)— 2.  (Facciolati,  8.  v.  Bucco  and 
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tain.  Pennant  says  it  is  common  on  the  ccast  of 
Southampton,  where  it  is  called  a  smelt  It  is  about 
four  inches  long.  The  Atherina  is  mertioned  by 
Aristotle  and  Oppian.^ 

ATHLE'TiE  [ddX^raiy  ad^tfr^pec)  v;ere  personii 
who  contended  in  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  the  prizes  {Hd'/yo,  'a  hence  the  name 
of  aOXijTai),  which  were  given  to  those  who  con 
quered  in  contests  of  agility  and  strength.  This 
name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Grecian  history 
and  among  the  Romans,  properly  confined  to  those 
persons  who  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  a  course 
of  training  which  might  fit  them  to  excel  in  such 
contests,  and  who,  in  fact,  made  athletic  exercises 
their  profession.  The  athletae  dififered,  therefore, 
from  the  agonistae  (dywvtffrat),  who  only  pursued 
gymnastic  exercises  fur  the  sake  of  improving  their 
health  and  bodily  strength,  and  who,  though  they 
sometimes  contended  for  the  prizes  in  the  public 
games,  did  not  devote  their  whole  lives,  like  the 
athlete,  to  preparing  for  these  contests.  In  early 
times  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  athletse  and  agonistae ;  since 
we  find  that  many  individuals,  who  obtained  prizes 
at  the  great  national  games  of  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  of  considerable  political  importance,  who 
were  never  considered  to  pursue  athletic  exercises 
as  a  profession.  Thus  we  read  that  Phayllus  of 
Grotona,  who  had  thrice  conquered  in  the  Pythian 
games,  commanded  a  vessel  at  the  battle  of  Sala 
mis  ;*  and  that  Dorieus  of  Rhodes,  who  had  oli- 
tained  the  prize  in  all  of  the  four  great  festivals,  was 
celebrated  in  Greece  for  his  opposition  to  the  Athe- 
nians.* But  as  the  individuals  who  obtained  the 
prizes  in  these  games  received  great  honours  anJ 
rewards,  not  only  from  their  fellow-citizens,  but  also 
from  foreign  states,  those  persons  who  intended  to 
contend  for  the  prizes  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  contest;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that,  unless  they  subjected  themselves 
to  a  severer  course  of  training  than  was  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  they  would 
not  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thus 
arose  a  class  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term  ath- 
letae was  appropriated,  and  who  became,  in  course 
of  time,  the  only  persons  who  contended  in  the  pub- 
lic games. 

Athletae  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  B.C.  186 
in  the  games  exhibited  by  Marcus  Fulvius,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  Jiltolian  war.*  PauUus  iEmilius 
aAer  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  B.C.  167,  is  said  tc> 
have  exhibited  games  at  Amphipolis,  in  which  ath- 
leUe  contended.^  A  certamen  athletarum*  was  also 
exhibited  by  Scaurus  in  B.C.  69 ;  and  among  the 
various  games  with  which  Julius  Caesar  gratified 
the  people,  we  read  of  a  contest  of  athletae  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  which  was  exhibited  in  a 
temporary  stadium  in  the  Campus  Martins.^  Un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  and  especially  under 
Nero,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Grecian 
games,*  the  number  of  athletae  increased  greatly  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor ; .  and  many  inscrip- 
tions respecting  them  have  come  down  to  us,  which 
show  that  professional  athletae  were  very  numer* 
ous,  and  that  they  enjoyed  several  privileges.  Th.}} 
formed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  corporation,  and  possess 
ed  a  tabuUrium  and  a  common  hall — curia  athletw- 
rum,^  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  deliberate 
on  all  matters  which  had  a  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  body.  We  find  that  they  were  called 
Hereulanei,  and  also  xystici,  because  they  were  ac- 
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«Uttt«nuetl  to  exercise,  in  winter,  in  a  covered  place 
called  xystus ;  *  and  that  they  had  a  president,  who 
was  called  xystarckus^  and  also  iipxifpev^. 

Those  athletae  who  conquered  in  any  of  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  called  kieron- 
ka  {lepoviKai)y  and  received,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  greatest  honours  and  rewards.  Such 
a  conqueror  was  considered  to  confer  honour  upon 
I  he  state  to  which  he  belonged ;  he  entered  his  na- 
:ive  city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
A  alls  for  his  reception,  to  intim::ite,  says  Plutarch, 
hat  the  state  which  possessed  sach  a  citizen  had 
no  occasion  for  walls.*  He  usually  passed  through 
the  walls  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses. 
and  went  along  the  principal  street  of  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  the  guardian  deity  of  the  state,  where 
hymns  of  victory  were  sung.  Those  games,  which 
gave  the  conquerors  the  right  of  such  an  entrance 
into  the  city,  were  called  uelastici  (from  eiaeAov- 
veiv).  This  term  was  originally  confined  to  the 
four  great  Grecian  festivals,  the  Olympian,  Isth- 
mian, Nemean,  and  Pythian ;  but  was  afterward 
applied  to  other  public  games,  as,  for  instance,  to 
those  instituted  in  Asia  Minor.'  In  the  Greek 
states,  the  victors  in  these  games  not  only  obtained 
the  greatest  glory  and  respect,  but  also  substantial 
rewards.  They  were  generally  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  the  first  seat 
{TTpoeSpla)  in  all  public  games  and  spectacles. 
Their  statues  were  frequently  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  state,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city, 
as  the  market-place,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temples.*  At  Athens,  according 
to  a  law  of  Solon,  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
games  were  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  500  drachm© ; 
and  the  conquerors  in  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian,  with  one  of  100  drachms  ;*  and  at  Sparta 
bliey  had  the  privilege  of  fighting  near  the  person 
of  the  king.*  The  privileges  of  the  athlet©  were 
preserved  and  increased  by  Augustus  ;^  and  the  fol- 
lowing emperors  appear  to  have  always  treated 
them  with  considerable  favour.  Those  who  con- 
quered in  the  games  called  iselastici  received,  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  a  sum  from  the  state,  termed  opso- 
nia.*  By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
those  athlets  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  games 
{^acri  certaminis,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
tscJaslici  ludi)  not  less  than  three  crowns,  and  had 
iK)t  bribed  their  antagonists  to  give  them  the  victo- 
ry, enjoyed  immunity  from  all  taxes,* 

rUe  term  athletae,  though  sometimes  applied  met- 
aphorically to  other  combatants,  was  properly  lim- 
ited to  those  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  five 
following  contests :  1.  Running  (ipofiog,  curstu), 
which  was  divided  into  four  different  contests, 
namely,  the  arcLdiodpofwg^  in  which  the  race  was  the 
length  of  the  stadium ;  the  diav'Aadpofioc,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice ;  the  6oXixo6p6fio^f 
which  consisted  of  several  lengths  of  the  stadium, 
hut  the  number  of  which  is  uncertain ;  and  the 
6KkiTo6p6fioi,  in  which  the  runners  wore  armour. 
2.  Wrestling  (irdXtf,  lucla).  3.  Boxing  {^rvyft:^,  pu- 
vilaius).  4.  The  penteUfUum  {irivradj^),  or,  as  the 
Romans  called  it,  ^utn^erftum.  5.  The  pancratium 
{nayKpuTiov).  Of  all  these  an  account  is  given  in 
separate  articles.  These  contests  were  divided  into 
i.vo  kinds :  the  severe  (fiapia^  fiapvrepa)  and  the 
iight  (ifoO^a,  Kov^epa).  Under  the  former  were 
included  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
pancmtium,  which  consisted  of  wrestling  and  box- 
ing combined,  and  was  also  called  pammachion.^* 
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Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  te 
athlete.  They  were  generally  trained  m  the  ira- 
TioluTpai,  which,  in  the  Grecian  states,  were  dis- 
tinct places  from  the  gymnasia,  though  they  have 
been  frequently  confounded  by  modem  writere. 
Thus  Pausanias  informs  us,'  that  near  the  gymna- 
sium at  Olympia  there  were  palsstre  for  the  ath- 
letae ;  and  Plutarch  expressly  says*  that  the  place 
in  which  the  athlets  exercise  is  called  a  |»lae»- 
tra.*  Their  exercises  were  snperinteuded  by  the 
gymnasiarch  {yvfivaaiapxm:),  and  their  diet  was  reg- 
ulated by  the  aliptes  {aXeimfft)'  {^^d.  Aliptjb.) 
According  to  Pausanias,*  the  athlete  did  not  an- 
ciently eat  meat,  but  principally  Hvcd  upon  fresh 
cheese  ;*  and  Diogenes  Laertius*  informs  us  that 
their  original  diet  consisted  of  dried  figs,^  moist  or 
new  cheese,*  and  wheat.*  The  eating  of  meat  bj 
the  athletee  is  said,  according  to  some  writers,^*  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  Dromeus  of  Stympha- 
ius,  in  Arcadia ;  and,  according  to  others,  by  the 
philosopher  Pythagoras,  or  by  an  aliptes  of  that 
name."  According  to  Galen,"  the  athlete,  who 
practised  the  severe  exercises,"  ate  pork  and  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  bread ;  and  from  a  remark  of  Di- 
ogenes the  Cynic,**  it  would  appear  that  in  his  time 
beef  and  pork  formed  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  athle- 
tes. Beef  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato"  as  the  food 
of  the  athlete ;  and  a  writer  quote»d  by  Atheneus** 
relates,  that  a  Theban  who  lived  upon  goats*  Aesh 
became  so  strong  that  he  was  enabled  to  overcome 
all  the  athlete  of  his  time.  At  the  end  of  the  exer- 
cises of  each  day,  the  athlete  were  obliged  to  take 
a  certain  quantity  of  food,  which  was  usually  called 
uvayKo^ayta  and  avayKorpot^la,  or  piaiog  rpo^  ;^' 
after  which,  they  were  accustomed  to  take  a  long 
sleep.  The  quantity  of  animal  food  which  some 
celebrated  athlete,  such  as  Milo,  Theagenes,  and 
Astydamas,  are  said  to  have  eaten,  appears  to  ua 
quite  incredible."  The  food  which  they  ate  wai 
usually  dry,  and  is  called  by  Juvenal"  coliphia,  on  the 
meaning  of  which  word  see  Ruperti,  ad  loc. 

The  athlete  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the  aliptae 
previously  to  entering  the  palestra  and  contending 
in  the  public  games,  and  were  accustomed  to  con- 
tend naked.  In  the  description  of  the  games  given 
in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,**  the  combat- 
ants are  said  to  have  worn  a  girdle  about  their  loins  ; 
and  the  same  practice,  as  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides,**  anciently  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games, 
but  was  discontinued  afterward. 

For  farther  information  on  the  athlete,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Isthmian,  Nehean,  Olym- 
pian, and  PvTHiAir  Games  ;  and  to  Krause's  Tkea- 
gencSf  oder  wissensch.  Darstellung  der  Gymnastikt 
Agonistikf  und  Festspicle  der  Hellencn  (Halle,  1835) ; 
and  OlympiOf  oder  DarsUUung  der  grossen  Olyn^ 
pischen  Spiele  (Vienna,  1838). 

ATHLOTH'ETiE.    (  Vid.  Aoonothet^,  Hella- 

NODIC.£.) 

ATI'LIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Tutor.) 

ATI'MIA  {drifua),  or  the  forfeiture  of  a  man's 
civil  rights.  It  was  either  total  or  partial.  A  man 
was  totally  deprived  of  his  rights,  both  for  himself 
and  for  his  descendants,**  when  he  was  convicted 
of  murder,  theft,  false  witness,  partiality  as  arbiter, 
violence  ofiTered  to  a  magistrate,  and  so  forth.  Thia 
highest  degree  of  drifiia  excluded  the  person  afleet- 
ed  by  it  from  the  forum,  and  from  all  public  assc»u* 
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hlftes;  If  on  the  pablic  sacrifices,  end  from  the  law 
courts;  or  rendered  him  liaUe  to  immediate  impris- 
oomeDt  if  he  was  found  in  any  of  these  places.  It 
was  either  temporary  or  perpetual ;  and  cither  ac- 
oompaoied  or  not  with  confiscation  of  property. 
Partial  irifUa  only  involved  the  forfeiture  of  some 
few  rights,  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  pleading  in 
eonrt  PaUtc  debtors  were  suspended  from  their 
rivie  /unctions  till  ihey  discharged  their  debt  to  the 
itate.  People  who  had  once  become  altogether 
inaoi  wpre  very  seldom  restored  to  their  lost  priv- 
ileges. There  is  a  locus  cUusieus  on  the  subject  of 
artftia  in  Andocides.'  The  converse  term  to  dr//«a 
vas  hriTutia. 

STl'mXLEX.    (Ftti.  U8UC4PI0.) 

ATLANTES  {arlavTec),  also  called  Telamones. 
Both  these  words  are  used,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
signify  anything  which  supports  a  burden,  whether 
a  man,  an  animal,  or  an  inanimate  object ;  but  in 
architectoral  language  they  were  specifically  ap- 
plied to  designate  those  muscular  figures  which  are 
Bomethnes  fancifully  used  instead  of  modUUons  to 
support  the  corona^  or  upper  member  of  a  cornice : 
'*  Sottri  TelamoneSy  Graci  vero  has  AUantes  vacant" 
says  Vitruvius  *  The  fable  of  Atlas,  who  bore  the 
globe  upon  his  shoulders,  and  of  whom  Homer  says, 
'Exei  <5c  re  kiov<ic  avroc 
fUKO^^,  <u  Yoluv  re  koX  oifpav^  ofi^l^  Ix^^h* 
Rpplied  an  historical  derivation  for  the  name.  They 
were  distinguished  from  Caryatides*  which  are  al- 
ways represented  as  female  figures  in  an  erect  po- 
sition. 

They  were  also  applied  as  ornaments  to  the  sides 
rf  a  vessel,  having  the  appearance  of  supporting 
the  oars;  as  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  described  by 
Atheo«us,*in  which  instance  he  represents  them 
u  being  six  cubits  in  height,  and  sustaining  the 
tn|ljphs  and  cornice. 

Herce,  too,  the  term  came  to  be  used  in  irony 
(mot'  hfTi^iv)f  to  ridicule  a  person  of  very  dimin- 
wi7e  or  deformed  stature. 

"  Nanum  cujusdam  Atlanta  vocamus : 

Elhopen\  cycnum  ;  pravam  extortamque  puellam 

KuTopen  **  dtc' 


A  rrpresentation  of  these  figures  is  given  in  the 
ireceding  woodcut,  copied  from  the  tcpidarium  in 
fcc  baths  at  Pompeii.  They  are  placed  round  the 
(ides  uf  the  chamber,  and  support  a  cornice,  upon 
■^h  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  rests,  thus  dividing 
^  whole  extent  of  the  walls  into  a  number  of 
unall  compartments,  the  uses  of  which  are  explained 
<Q  the  description  of  tcpidarium  in  the  article  Baths. 

*ATRACTYLIS  (uTpaKrvXicl  a  species  of  thisUe, 
*alled  by  some  the  DistaflT-Thistle,  from  its  resem- 
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blance  to  a  distafif  {utpoKroc),  for  which  its  stalk 
was  often  employed.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Ao- 
ams  thinks,  that  it  was  applied  to  several  sorts  of 
thistles,  a  tribe  still  very  difficult  to  classify  and 
distinguish.  Ruellius  and  Hermolaus  make  it  out 
to  be  the  Cnicus  syhestrisj  but  this  opinion  is  re. 
jected  by  Matthiolus ;  and  that  of  Fuchsius,  who 
held  it  to  be  the  Carduus  Benedictus,  does  not  .seem 
less  objectionable.  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  R.  H.  H.,  inclines  to  the  Carthamus  Canatus, 
and  in  the  second  to  the  C.  Creticus;  but  in  his 
edition  of  Dioscorides  he  proposes  the  Carlina  Ian' 
Ota,  L.  Stackhonse  hesitates  about  the  Atractylis 
gummifera.  The  modern  name  in  u®**  among  the 
Greeks  is  arpaxrvAi  or  aravpuyKadi,  Sib  thorp  found 
it  in  Southern  Greece.' 

ATRAMENTUM,  a  term  applicable  to  any  black 
colouring  substance,  for  whatever  purpose  it  may 
be  used,*  like  the  fii?Mv  of  the  Greeks.*  There 
were,  however,  three  principal  kinds  of  atramen- 
tum :  one  called  librarium  or  scriptorium  (in  Grerk, 
ypa^bv  fii^av),  another  called  sutoriuriy  the  third 
tectorium.  Atramentum  librarium  was  what  we  call 
writing-ink.*  Atramentum  sutorium  was  used  by 
shoemakers  for  dyeing  leather.*  This  atramentum 
sutorium  contained  some  poisonous  ingredient,  such 
as  oil  of  vitriol ;  whence  a  person  is  ftaid  to  die 
of  atramentum  sutorium,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  in 
Cicero.*  Atramentum  tectorium  or  pictorium  was 
used  by  painters  for  some  purposes,  apparently^  as 
a  sort  of  varnish.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes* 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  diKaorvpia,  in 
Athens  were  called  each  after  some  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet: one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and  so  on,  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each  iutaa- 
r^piovf  the  letter  which  belonged  to  it  was  written 
irv^  pufiftari,  in  "  red  ink."  This  **  red'  ink,"  or 
"  red  dye,"  could  not,  of  course,  be  called  atramen- 
tum. Of  the  ink  of  the  Greeks,  however,  nothing 
certain  is  known,  except  what  may  be  gathered 
from  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  above  referred  to, 
which  will  be  noticed  again  below.  The  ink  of  the 
Egyptians  was  evidently  of  a  vry  superior  Kind, 
since  its  colour  and  brightness  rf.inain  to  this  day  in 
some  specimens  of  papyri.*  The  initial  charac- 
ters of  the  pages  are  often  written  in  red  ink.'* 
Ink  among  the  Romans  is  first  found  mentioned  iti 
the  passages  of  Cicero  and  Plautus  above  referred 
to.  Pliny  informs  us  how  it  was  made.  He  says, 
**  It  was  made  of  soot  in  rarious  ways,  with  burned 
resin  or  pitch:  and  for  this  purpose,"  he  adds, 
"  they  have  built  furnaces,  which  do  not  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  The  kind  most  commended  is 
made  in  this  way  from  pine-wood:  It  is  mixt^ 
with  soot  from  the  furnaces  or  baths  (that  is,  the 
h3rpocausts  of  the  baths:  9u2.  Bath)  ;  and  this  they 
use  ad  volumina  acrihenda.  Some  also  make  a  kind 
of  ink  by  boiling  and  straining  the  lees  of  wine," 
&c.  With  this  accoup*  the  statements  of  Vitruvi- 
us" in  the  main  agree.  The  black  matter  emitted 
by  the  cuttlefish  (sqna),  and  hence  itself  called 
sepioj  was  also  used  for  atramentum.'*  Aristotle, 
however,  in  treating  of  the  cuttlefish,"  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  use  of  the  matter  (i^oAdc)  which  it  emits,  as 
ink.'*  Pliny  observes"  that  an  infusion  of  worm- 
wood with  ink  preserves  a  manuscript  from  mice.'* 
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272.)— II.  (Tii.,  10,  197.)— 12.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  60.- 
Persius,  Sat.,  iii.,  12,  13.— Ausonins,  iv.,  76.)— 13.  (II.  A.)— H 
{Vid.  ^lian,  N.  A.,  i.,  34  )-15  (U.  N.,  xxvif.,  7.)— 16.  (TiJ 
Isidor.,  xix.,  17.) 
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Un  the  wbulG,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  thc»  inks  of 
the  ancients  were  more  durable  than  our  own ;  tliat 
they  were  thicker  and  more  unctuous,  in  substance 
and  durability  more  resembling  the  ink  now  used  by 
printers.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Hercula- 
neum,  containing  ink  as  thick  as  oil,  and  still  usa- 
ble for  writing.* 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  this  gummy  character 
of  the  ink,  preventing  it  from  running  to  the  point 
of  the  pen,  was  as  much  complained  of  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  as  it  is  by  ourselves.  Persius*  rep- 
resents a  foppish  writer  sitting  down  to  compose ; 
but,  as  the  ideas  do  not  run  freely, 

*'  Tunc  querituTj  crassvs  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor; 
Nigra  quod  infuaa  vanescat  sepia  lympha." 

They  also  added  water,  as  we  do  sometimes,  to 
thin  it.  Mr.  Lane'  remarks  that  the  ink  of  the 
modern  Egyptians  "  is  very  thick  and  gummy." 

From  a  phrase  used  by  Demosthenes,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  colouring  ingredient  was  obtained 
by  rubbing  from  some  solid  substance,  perhaps  much 
as  we  rub  Indian  ink.  Demosthenes*  is  reproach- 
7ng  iEschines  with  his  low  origin,  and  says  that, 
"  when  a  youth,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  want,  as- 
sisted his  father  in  his  school,  rubbed  the  ink  (pre- 
pared the  ink  by  rubbing,  to  jWkav  rpi6w>)j  washed 
down  the  forms,  and  swept  the  schoolroom,"  &c. 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  ways  of  col- 
ouring ink,  especially  of  different  colours.  Red  ink 
(made  of  minium^  vermilion)  was  used  for  writing 
the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books,*  so  also  ^^'as  ink 
made  of  i-ulrrica,  "  red  ochre  ;"•  and  because  the 
headings  of  laws  were  written  with  rubrica^  the 
word  rubric  came  to  be  used  for  the  civil  law.^  So 
ulbum,  a  white  or  whited  table,  on  which  the  prs- 
tors'  edicts  were  written,  was  used  in  a  similar 
way.  A  person  devoting  himself  to  album  and  ru- 
krica  was  a  person  devoting  himself  to  the  law. 
{Vid.  Album.)  There  was  also  a  very  expensive 
red-coloured  ink,  with  which  the  emperor  used  to 
write  his  signature,  but  which  any  one  else  was 
by  an  edici'  forbidden  to  use,  excepting  the  sons  or 
near  relatives  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  privilege 
was  expressly  granted.  But  if  the  emperor  was 
under  ago,  his  guardian  used  a  green  ink  for  writing 
his  signature.*  On  the  banners  of  Crassus  there 
were  purple  letters,  ^tvuta  ypafifiara.'-^  On  pillars 
and  monuments,  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  or  letters 
covered  with  gilt  and  silver,  were  sometimes  used, 
as  appears  from  Cicero"  and  Suetonius."  In  wri- 
ting, also,  this  was  done  at  a  later  period.  Sueto- 
nius** says,  that  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recited 
at  Rome,  one  part  was  written  in  gold  (or  gilt)  let- 
ters {aureis  liUeris),  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Cap- 
itolinus.**  This  kind  of  illuminated  writing  was 
more  practised  afterward  in  religious  compositions, 
which  were  considered  as  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  (as  we  say  even  now),  and,  there- 
fore, were  actually  written  so.  Something  like  what 
we  call  sympathetic  ink,  which  is  invisible  till  heat, 
or  some  preparation  be  applied,  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon.  So  Ovid"  advises  writing 
love-letters  with  fresh  milk,  which  would  be  unread- 
able until  the  letters  were  sprinkled  with  coal-dust : 
"Tuta  quoque  est,  fallitque  oculos  e  lacte  recenti 
Littera:  carbonis  pulvere  tangt;  leges."  Ausoni- 
as'*  gives  the  same  direction  ("  Lacte  incide  notas; 
arescens  charta  tenebit  Semper  inadspicuas;  pro- 


1.  (Winckelmann,  toI.  ii.,  p.  127.)  — 2.  (Sat.,  iii..  12.)— 3. 
flCod.  Egyptians,  ii..  p.  288,  •mailer  edit.)— 4.  (rep)  I're^.,  4 
Ut,)—S.  (Ovid,  Tnst.,  i.,  1,  7.)  — 6.  (Sidoniua,  yii.,  12.)— 7. 
(QuintiL,  xii.,  3.)— 8.  (Cod.  i.,  tit.  23,  «.  6.)— 9.  (Montfaucon, 
PalBOff.,  p.  3.)— 10.  (Dion,  xl.,  18.)— 11.  (Venr.,  ir.,  27.)— 12. 
(Aug.,  c.  7.)— 13.  (Ner.,  c.  10.)— 14.  (Compare  PUn.,  vii.,  32.) 
-15.  (Art.  Am,,  iii.,  627,  Ac.)  — 16.  (Epiat.,  xxiii.,  21.) 
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denlur  scripta  Jatillis^*),  Pliny  suggests  tlut  tbt 
milky  sap  contained  in  some  plants  might  be  used 
in  the  same  way.' 

An  inkstand  {atramenlariumt  used  only  by  later 
writers ;  in  Greek,  fuXavdoxo^)  was  either  single  o: 
double.    The  double  inkstands  were  probably  i't- 


tended  to  contain  both  black  and  red  ink,  mucn  iii 
the  modem  fashion.  They  were  also  of  varioua 
shapes,  as,  for  example,  round  or  hexagonal.  They 
had  covers  to  keep  tlie  dust  from  the  ink.  The  pre- 
ceding cuts  represent  inkstands  found  at  Pompeii. 

ATRIUM,  called  avAjy  by  the  Greeks  and  by 
Virgil,*  and  also  fieaavXioVy  nepioTvXoVy  nEpiffTifXfv. 

Two  derivations  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Festus  and  Varro  refer  it  to  the 
same  origin:  Ab  Atria  popuUs,  a  quilms  airiarum 
exempla  desumpia  fuerunt  ;*  but  Servius,  on  the  con- 
trary,* derives  the  term  ab  atro,  propter  fumum  qui 
esse  solcbat  in  atriis ;  a  remark  which  explains  the 
allusion  of  Juvenal,^  Fumosos  equiium  cum  dictalort 
magistroSf  since  it  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  preserve  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  ii 
the  atrium,  which  were  blackened  by  the  smoko  o 
the  fires  kept  there  for  the  use  of  the  household. 

Atrium  is  used  in  a  distinctive  as  well  as  coUijct 
ive  sense,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in  the  pri 
vate  houses  of  the  Romans  {vid.  Ho  use),  and  alsii 
a  class  of  public  buildings,  so  caUcd  from  their  gen- 
eral resemblance  in  construction  to  tlie  atrium  of  a 
private  house.  There  is  likewise  a  distinction  be- 
tween atrium  and  area ;  the  former  being  an  open 
area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  while  the  latter 
had  no  such  ornament  attached  to  it.  The  atrium, 
moreover,  was  sometimes  a  building  by  itself,  re- 
sembling, in  some  respects,  the  open  basilica  {vid. 
Ba8il:ca),  but  consisting  of  three  sides.  Such  was 
the  Atrium  Publicum  in  the  Capitol,  which  Liry  in- 
forms us  was  struck  with  lightning  B.C.  216.*  It 
was  at  other  times  attached  to  some  temple  or 
other  edifice,  and  in  such  case  consisted  of  an  oi>en 
area  and  surrounding  portico  in  front  of  the  struc- 
ture, like  that  before  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican. 

Several  of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  historians,  two  of  which  were  dedicated  to 
the  same  goddess,  Libertas ;  and  hence  a  ditficulty 
is  sometimes  felt  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  is 
meant  when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  spoken  of. 
The  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  tlie  most  ancient, 
was  situated  upon  the  Aventine  Mount.  Of  thia 
there  is  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  enumerated  by  Victor. 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  b'-^Mings  contained  in  the 
xiii.  Regie,  which  comprises  the  Mens  Aventinus, 
on  which  there  was  an  sedes  Libertatis  built  and 
dedicated  by  the  father  of  Gracchus,*  to  which  the 
atrium  was  attached  either  at  the  same  time  or 
shortly  afterward ;  for  Livy  also  states**  that  the 
hostages  from  Tarentum  were  confined  in  airio  Lib- 
ertatis, which  must  refer  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aven- 


1.  (zxvi.,  6.)— 2.  {Vid.  Canenariua,  de  Atramentia  cnjtiaquc 
generis,  Lend.,  1660.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  14.)— 4.  {JRwk,^ 
iii.,  354.)— 6.  (Vwpio,  de  Ling.  Lat.,  Ti.,  33.)— 6.  (In  Vire.,  JB^ 
iii.,  853.) -7.  (Sat.,viii.,8.)  — 8.  (Ut.,  rxiT.,10.)— »   (Liv, 
xjciT.,  16,)— 10.  (XXV.,  7.) 
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Que,  Binee  tlieir  escape  was  eflected  by  the  coirup- 
tion  of  the  keepers  of  the  temple  {comtptia  adituir 
4Mcim).  In  thu  atrium  tliere  was  a  tabularium, 
where  the  legal  lableu  {tabula)  relating  to  the  cen- 
•ore  were  preserred.^  The  GermaTuci  wiliUa  were 
also  station^  at  the  same  spot  in  the  time  of  Gal- 
ha,*  as  is  apparent  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius,'  in 
which  he  says  that  they  arrived  too  late  to  prevent 
the  murder,  which  was  perpetrated  in  the  Forum, 
ID  consequence  of  their  having  missed  their  way 
ami  gone  found  about.  This  could  not  have  hap- 
(.eaed  bad  they  come  from  the  other  atrium  Liber- 
tatis,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  examination  of  slaves,  when  accompanied 
by  the  torture,  also  took  place,  by  a  strange  anomaly, 
» ttTio  LiberlatUf*  which  must  also  be  referred,  for 
several  reasons,  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aventine.  In- 
deed, when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  mentioned  with- 
out any  epithet  to  distinguish  it,  it  may  safely  be 
considered  that  the  more  celebrated  one  upon  the 
Aventine  is  meant.  It  was  repaired,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, rebuilt,  by  Asinius  Pollio,*  who  also  added  to 

4  magnificent  library  {bibliotheca^  which  explains 
th<j  allusion  of  Ovid,' 

'*  Nee  me,  qtuB  doclis  ptUuerunt  prima  libelliSf 
Atria  lAberUu  tangere  passa  sua  c*t.^* 

Tho  other  atrium  Libertatis  is  noticed  by  Ci- 
tt^ro,*  in  which  place  the  mention  of  the  BatUica 
Pnili  in  conjunction  with  the  vrord  forum  {ut  forum 
knrefnu  et  usque  ad  atrium  Ldbertatit  explicaremus), 
has  perplexed  the  commentators,  and  induced  the 
learned  Nardini  to  pronounce  the  passage  inexpli- 
cable.* He  affirms  that  this  instance  is  the  only 
ooe  to  be  found,  among  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  atrium  Libertatis 
distinct  from  that  on  the  Aventine ;  and  hence  he 
is  mclined  to  think  that  there  was  no  other,  and  to 
alter  the  reading  into  atrium  Minerva,  which  is 
mentioned  by  P.  Victor  as  being  in  this  (the  eighth) 
Kgion.  Bui  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  is  made 
evident  by  the  subjoined  fragment  from  a  plan  of 
Rome,  discovered  since  the  time  of  Nardini,  which 
was  execnted  upon  a  marble  pavement  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  termed  la  PiatUa  Capitolina,  As  the 
name  is  inscrib^  upon  each  of  the  buildings,  no 
doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  their  identity ;  and  the  forum 
to  which  Cicero  alludes  must  be  the  Forum  Csesa- 
ris  "  for  neither  the  writers  of  the  Regiones,  nor  any 
o(  the  ancient  authors,  ever  mention  a  building  of 
this  kind  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  The  Forum  of 
Cesar  was  situated  iu  the  rear  of  the  edifices  on 
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4e  east  side  of  the  Roman  Forum ;"  so  that  the 
atriom  Libertatis  would  be  exactly  as  represented 
Bpon  the  pLm,  behind  the  Basilica  JEmUia,  an  eleva- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  article  Basilica  ;  and, 


although  the  name  c  f  its  founder  Is  broken  off,  yel 
the  open  peristyles,  without  any  surrounding  wall, 
demonstrate  what  basilica  was  intended.  Thus  the 
passage  of  Cicero  will  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
In  order  to  lay  open  the  magnificent  Basilica  of 
Paullus  to  the  Forum  of  Caesar,  he  proposed  to  buy 
and  pull  down  some  buildings  which  obstructed  tho 
view,  which  would  extend  the  small  forum  of  Oap- 
sar  usque  ad  Libertatis  atrium,  by  doing  ^  hich  he 
no  doubt  intended  to  court  the  favour  of  Csesar, 
upon  whose  good- will  he  prides  himself  so  much  iu 
the  epistle. 

The  dotted  lines  represent  a  crack  in  the  marble 

The  senate  was  held  in  early  times  in  atrio  Pa- 
latii} 

♦ATT'AGEN  (drrayyjv  or  arrayoQ),  the  name  ol 
a  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Horace, 
and  Martial.  There  have  been  various  conjectures 
respecting  it,  some  supposing  it  a  pheasant,  some  a 
partridge,  and  others  a  woodcock.  This  last  opin- 
ion is  probably  the  most  correct,  although  Adams 
inclines  to  agree  with  Pennant,  that  the  Attagen 
was  the  same  with  tho  God  wit,  or  Scolopax  ago- 
cephala.  Walpole,*  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it 
was  the  Tetrao  Francolinus.  A  writer,  quoted  by 
Athenaeus,'  describes  tho  Attagen  as  being  a  little 
larger  than  a  partridge,  having  its  back  marked  with 
numerous  spots  of  a  reddish  colour.  Hence  the 
name  of  this  bird  is  humorously  applied  by  Aris- 
tophanes* to  the  back  of  a  runaway  slave,  scored 
by  the  lash.  The  same  writer  also  informs  us  that 
the  Attagen  was  highly  esteemed  by  epicures.* 

•ATTEI/EBUS  (irrc^^of),  generally  taken  for 
a  species  of  Gnat,  but  referred  by  Stackhouse  to  the 
genus  Attelebus,  L.,  a  class  of  insects  that  attack 
the  leaves  and  most  tender  parts  of  plants.* 

ATTHIS  {urOic),  a  name  given  to  any  composi- 
tion which  treated  of  the  history  of  Attica.^  This 
name  seems  to  have  been  used  because  Attica  was 
also  called  'Ard/c-*  Pausanias*  calls  his  first  book 
'Ardk  avyypa^n,  because  it  treats  chiefly  of  Atti- 
ca and  Athens.  The  Atthides  appear  to  have  been 
not  strictly  historical ;  but  also  geographical,  top- 
ographical, mythological,  and  archsological.  By 
preserving  the  local  history,  legends,  traditions, 
and  antiquities,  and  thus  drawing  attention  to  the 
ancient  standing  and  renown  of  the  country,  and 
connecting  the  present  with  the  past,  they  tended 
to  foster  a  strong  national  feeling.  From  what 
Dionysius  says,^*  it  would  appear  that  other  dis 
tricts  had  their  local  histories  as  well  as  Attica." 
The  nature  of  the  'Ardidec  we  know  only  from  a 
few  fragments  and  incidental  notices.  The  most 
ancient  writer  of  these  compositions  would  appear, 
according  to  Pausanias,^*  to  have  been  Clitode- 
mus — KXeiTod^fio^  or  ID.eidrjfioq  {diroaoi  tu  'Aftyvoi- 
(jv  ktnxCipia  iypa^av,  6  upxaioraTocy  His  'Ardiq 
was  published  about  B.C.  378.^'  Probably  Pausa 
nias  means  that  Clitodemus  was  the  first  native 
Athenian  who  wrote  an  'krdig,  as  Clinton  observes, 
and  not  the  first  person ;  for  Hellanicus,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  had  written  one  before  him.  Another  wai- 
ter of  this  class  was  Andron  ('Avdpwi;),  a  native  of 
Halicamassus,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  ;^*  also  An* 
drotion— *AvdpoTtwv ;"  and  Philochorus,  who  held 
the  ofilce  of  lepoaKoiroq  at  Athens,  B.C.  306.^*  His 
'Ard/f  ia  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes" 
and  Euripides.^*    Phanodemus,  Demon,  and  later 


1.  (Lhr.,  xliii.,  10,  where  the  word  atcenderunt  radicates  that 
te  Urinal  OB  the  ATenttne  i>  meant.)— 9.  (Tac-'c ,  Hist.,  i.,  3.) 
-4.  (Odb^  S0.>-4.  (Cic,  pro  MiL,  88.)— 5  (Suet.,  Octav., 
«.)-•.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  80;  xxr.,  2.-I'  ^lor.,  ».,  4.)— 7. 
<Trat.,iii.,  1,  7l.}-S.  (Ad  Att.,  iv.,  16.)— P  ,Roin.  Ant,,  t.,  ».) 
-10.  nWon,  xKii.—  Suet.,  Jul.,  86.  -  -  Plir  H.  N.,  xjocvi.,  15.) 
-11.  (Nardm:  Ron..  Ant,  t^  9.) 


1.  (Senr.  in  Virg.,  JEn.,  xi.,  335.)— 8.  (Momoii*,  Ac,  toI.  i., 
p.  962.  in  notis.)— 3.  (iz.,  39.)— 4.  (Av.,  761.)— &  (Ap.  Athen., 
xiT.,  053.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  17.— Theophrait.,  11.  P.,  ii., 
4.)— 7.  (Strabo,  iz.,  p.  398,  B,  ed.  Casaub.)— €.  (Strabo,  iz.,  p 
397,  A.)-9.  (rii.,  80,  3.)— 10.  (De  Thucyd.  jnd.,  t.)— 11.  (Vid 
Thirlwall's  Greece,  toI.  ii.,  d.  128.)— 18.  (x.,  15.)— 13.  (CUntoo, 
F.  IL,  p.  373.)-14.  (Vit.  Thes,,  84.)— 15.  {Vid.  SchoL  in  Aiif 
toph.,  Av.,  13.— Nub.,  549.)— 16.  (Clinton,  306, 3.)— 17  /Veap. 
716.— At.,  767  ^-18.  (Orest,,  371.) 
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were  also  writers  of  'ArOidec.  Their  date  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  appears  that  Demon  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Philochorus,  and  that  Ister  flourish- 
ed B.C.  246-221,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemeus  Euer- 
getes,  and  was,  as  Suidas  asserts,  a  pupil  of  Callim- 
achus.  The  fragments  of  Fhilocnorus  and  An- 
drotion  have  been  edited  by  C.  G.  Siebelis  (Lcipsig, 
1811) ;  and  those  of  Phanodemus,  Demon,  Clitode- 
mus,  and  Ister  also  (Leipsig,  1812). 

ATTICUR'GES  (rd  'AmKovpyig),  in  the  Attic 
style.  Vitruvius,*  when  treating  of  the  different 
cfinstructions  of  doorways  to  sacred  edifices,  enu- 
merates three,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic  {Atticur- 
ges).  He  first  gives  an  account  of  the  Doric,  then 
the  Ionic,  and,  lastly,  states  that  the  Attic  follows 
generally  the  same  rules  as  the  Doric  *,  and  then, 
having  instanced  the  points  of  difference  between 
these  two  orders,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  he 
has  laid  down  all  the  rules  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders {Dorieis,  loniciSf  Corinthiisque  operibiu),  which 
would  certainly  seem  to  identify  the  Attic  with  the 
Corinthian.  Pliny,  however,*  designates  as  Attic 
columns  {columnas  Atticas)  those  which  have  four 
angles  and  equal  sides,  i.  e.,  a  square  pilaster, 
such  as  the  order  of  columns  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  Coliseum,  which  have  Corinthian  capitals;  but 
the  projection  of  their  sides  is  not  equal  to  the 
fronts.  There  is  much  difficulty  involved  in  this 
consideration  :  for  if  the  people  of  Attica  bad  an 
order  of  their  own,  distinct  from  the  Doric,  which 
they  commonly  adopted,  as  the  Tuscans,  lonians, 
and  Corinthians  had,  it  is  singular  that  we  should 
not  have  any  account  of  its  distinctive  properties, 
and  that  Vitruvius  himself  should  not  have  descri- 
bed it  as  exactly  as  he  has  the  other  three.  1  he 
only  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  to  adopt  the  ex- 
planation of  Pliny,  and  to  conclude  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  distinct  order  of  their  own,  with  a  pe- 
culiar character  in  all  its  component  parts ;  but  that 
they  adopted  a  column  expressly  Attic,  t.  e.,  a  square 
one,  with  a  Corinthian  opital  and  an  Attic  base,  to 
the  other  parts  and  proportions  of  the  Doric  order. 
Thus  Vitruvius  may  be  reconciled  with  himself; 
for  he  only  speaks  of  the  Atticurges  as  used  in  door- 
ways, where  the  square  or  Attic  columns  of  Pliny 
would  be  admirably  fitted  for  the  upright  jambs, 
which  might  be  ornamented  with  a  Corinthian  cap- 
ital and  an  Attic  base,  the  proportions  and  compo- 
nent parts  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Vitruvius.* 
The  lowest  he  terms  plirUhtLs ;  the  one  above  that, 
torus  inferior;  the  next  three  divisions,  seotia  cum 
tuis  Quadris ;  and  the  highest,  the  torus  superior. 


Jiiu^  11.  Jji  .> 


S. 


.AUC  no  signifies  generally  "  an  increasing,  an 
tnhancement,"  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
public  sale  of  goods,  at  which  persons  bid  against 
one  another.  The  term  auetio  is  general,  and  com- 
|>rehends  the  species  honorum  emtio  and  sectio.  As 
a  species,  auetio  signifies  a  public  sale  of  goods  by 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  sale  of  goods  of  a  de- 
eeased  person  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  money 
among  those  entitled  to  it,  which  was  called  auetio 
hereditaria,*    The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted 
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by  an  argentarius,  or  by  a  magister  anctioiut;  aad 
the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale  wei^  an- 
nounced either  by  a  public  notice  {tahtU,  aihum, 
&c.)  or  by  a  crier  (praco). 

The  usual  phrases  to  express  the  giving  notiee 
of  a  sale  are  auetionem  proscribere,  pntdicare ;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  auetionem  eonstituere.  Tbt 
purchasers  iemtores),  when  assembled,  were  some- 
times said  ad  tabulam  adesse.  The  phrases  signifying 
to  bid  are  liceri,  /tctton,  which  was  done  eit  h^i  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  by  such  significant  bints  a.«  wt 
known  to  all  people  who  have  attended  an  auctiiHi. 
The  property  was  said  to  be  knocked  down  [addid] 
to  the  purchaser,  who  either  entered  into  an  en* 
gagement  to  pay  the  money  to  the  argentarius  or 
magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a  condition  of  sale 
that  there  should  be  no  delivery  of  the  thing  before 
payment.^  (Vid.  Actio.)  An  entry  was  made  in 
the  books  of  the  argentarius  of  the  sale  and  the 
money  due,  and  credit  was  given  in  the  same  books 
to  the  purchaser  when  he  paid  the  money  {expensa 
pecunia  lata,  accepta  relaia).  Thus  the  book  of  the 
argentarius  might  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  pur- 
chaser, both  of  his  having  made  a  purchase,  and 
having  paid  for  the  thing  purchased.  If  the  monej 
was  not  paid  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale,  the 
argentarius  could  sue  for  it. 

The  prsco  or  crier  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modem  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings*  and  amusing  the  company.  Slaves,  when 
sold  by  auction,  were  placed  on  a  stone  or  other  el- 
evated thing,  and  hence  the  phrase  homo  de  lapidi 
emtus.  It  was  usual  to  put  up  a  spear,  hoMtOy  in 
auctions,  a  sjrmbol  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  an- 
cient practice  of  selling  under  a  spear  the  booty  ac- 
quired in  war.  By  the  auetio,  the  Quiritarian  own- 
ership in  the  thing  sold  was  transferred  to  the  pur- 
chaser.    ( Vid,  BoNORUM  Emtio,  Sectio.) 

AUCTOR,  a  word  which  contains  the  same  cle- 
ment as  aug-eOf  and  signifies  generally  one  who  en- 
larges, confirms,  or  gives  to  a  thing  its  completeness 
and  efficient  form.  The  numerous  technical  signi- 
fications of  the  word  are  derived  from  this  general 
notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  that  which  is 
necessary  for  its  completeness,  may  in  this  sense 
be  viewed  as  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the  word  auc- 
tor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who  originates 
or  proposes  a  thing ;  but  this  cannot  be  viewed  as 
its  primary  meaning.  Accordingly,  the  word  auc- 
tor,  v;hcu  used  in  connexion  with  lex  or  senatus 
consultum,  oflen  means  him  who  originates  and 
proposes,  as  appears  from  numerous  passages.* 
When  a  measure  was  approved  by  the  senate  before 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  the 
senate  were  said  auctores  fieri,  and  this  preliminary 
approval  was  called  seruitus  auctoritas*  In  the  pas- 
sage of  Livy,*  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  arising  from  the  statement  of  tho  prac- 
tice in  Livy's  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
peculiar  case  of  the  election  of  a  king.  The  effect 
of  what  livy  states  as  to  the  election  of  Numawas 
a  reservation  of  a  veto :  "  Si  dignum  crearitis,  pa- 
tres  auctores  fient."  The  meaning,  however,  of  the 
whole  passage  is  clearly  this :  the  patres  gave  per- 
mission to  elect,  and  if  the  person  clect^  should 
be  approved  by  them,  that  was  to  be  considered 
equivalent  to  their  nomination. 

In  the  imperial  time,  auctor  is  oflen  said  of  the 
emperor  ijprinceps)  who  recommended  anything  to 
the  senate,  and  on  which  recommendation  that  bodv 
passed  a  senatus  consultum.* 

When  the  word  auctor  is  applied  to  hiiu  who 
recommends,  but  does  not  originate  a  legislative 
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fueaicc,  it  is  equivaleat  to  saasor.^  Sometimes 
)oUi  aoctor  and  suasor  are  used  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  the  meaning  of  each  is  kept  distinct.' 

With  reference  to  dealings  between  individuals, 
■uctor  has  the  sense  of  owner,*  and  is  defined  thus  :* 
Aitdor  nuus  a  quo  jus  in  me  transit.  In  this  sense 
tuetor  is  the  seller  (venditor)^  as  opposed  to  the 
bujer  (emior) :  the  person  who  joined  the  seller  in 
a  warranty,  or  as  security,  was  called  auctor  sccun- 
Jus,  as  opposed  to  the  seller,  or  auctor  primus.*  The 
frfirasc  a  malo  auctore  cmere,*  auclorem  Umdare*  will 
ibas  be  intelligible.  The  testator,  with  respect  to 
his  heir,  might  be  called  auctor.* 

Consistently  with  the  m&inings  of  auctor  as  al- 
leady  explained,  the  notion  of  consenting,  appro- 
ving, and  giving  validity  to  a  measure  affecting  a 
person's  status  clearly  appears  in  the  following 
passage.* 

Auctor  is  also  used  generally  to  express  any  per- 
son onder  whose  authority  any  legal  act  is  done. 
Ill  this  sense,  it  means  a  tutor  who  is  appointed  to 
aid  or  advise  a  woman  on  account  of  the  infirmity 
of  her  sex  :*•  it  is  also  applied  to  a  tutor  whose  bu- 
sLiess  it  is  to  do  or  approve  of  certain  acts  on  be- 
half of  a  ward  (jfupillus). 

The  term  auctores  juris  is  equivalent  to  jurisperi- 
ti ;"  and  the  law  writers,  or  leaders  of  particular 
schools  of  law,  were  called  sehola  auctores.  It  is 
uniecessaiy  to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this 
word. 

AlICTO'RITAS.  The  technical  meanings  of  this 
wo-d  correlate  with  those  of  auctor. 

Tbe  auctoritas  senatus  was  not  a  senatus  con- 
solTom;  it  was  a  measure,  incomplete  in  itself, 
which  received  its  completion  by  some  other  au- 
thority 

Auctoritas,  as  applied  to  property,  is  equivalent 
to  legal  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  auctor." 
It  was  a  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  of  a  stolen 
thing,"  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Gellius  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Atinian  law :"  "  Quod  subreptuu  erit  ejus 
rei  ittema  auctoritas  esto ;"  the  ownership  of  the 
thing  stolen  was  still  in  the  original  owner." 

Anctoritas  sometimes  signifies  a  warranty  or  col- 
lateral security,  and  thus  correlated  to  auctor  se- 
cundns.  Auctontatis  actio  means  the  action  of 
eviction.'*  The  instrumenta  auctoritatis  are  the 
proofs  or  evidences  of  title. 

The  anctoritas  of  the  pretor  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  judicial  sanction  of  the  praetor,  or  his 
order,  by  which  a  person,  a  tutor  for  instance,  might 
be  compelled  to  do  some  legal  act,"  or,  in  other 
words,  **  auctor  fieri."  The  tutor,  with  respect  to 
his  wards,  both  male  and  female  {pupiUi,  pupilla)^ 
was  said  negotium  gerercy  and  auctoritatem  ijUerpo- 
nere :  the  former  phrase  is  applicable  where  the  tu- 
tor does  the  act  himself;  the  latter,  where  he  gives 
his  approbation  and  confinnation  to  the  act  of  his 
ward.  Though  an  infant  had  not  a  capacity  to  do 
any  act  which  was  prejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  ca- 
pacity to  receive  or  assent  to  anything  which  was 
Tor  his  benefit,  and  in  such  case  the  auctoritas  of  the 
?otor  was  not  necessary. 

The  authority  of  decided  cases  was  called  simili- 
trr  jttdir,€Uorum  auctoritas.  The  other  meanings  of 
tuctoritas  may  be  easily  derived  from  the  primary 
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meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  explauatioiif 
here  given. 

AUDITO'RIUM,  a  place  where  poets,  orators, 
and  critics  were  heard  recite  their  compositions. 
There  were  places  used  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  Athenaeum.  (Ft(f.  Athsx^um.)  Sometimes, 
also,  a  room  was  hired  and  converted  to  this  object, 
by  the  erection  of  seats,  and  by  other  lurange- 
ments.'  The  term  auditorium  was  also  applied  to 
a  court,  In  which  trials  were  heard.*  Auditorium 
principis  was  the  emperor's  audience-chamber.* 

♦AVELLA'NA  NUX,  the  Fdbert,  the  fruit  of  the 
Corylus  AvellanOf  or  Has^elnut-tree.  It  is  the  kupvov 
HovriKov  or  T^nroKapvov  of  Dioscorides.*  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,*  the  earlier  form  of  the  Latin  name 
was  Abellina  nux,  an  appellation  coming  very  prob- 
ably from  the  Samnian  city  of  Abellinum,  where 
this  species  of  nut  is  said  to  have  abounded,  or  else 
from  the  Campanian  city  of  Abella.  Servius  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter.*  Pliny  says  the  filbert  came 
first  from  Pontus  into  Lower  Asia  and  Greece,  and 
hence  one  of  its  Greek  names,  as  given  above, 
Kapvov  UovTiKov.'^  Macrobius  styles  it  also  nux 
Prcenestinaj*  but  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the 
nuces  AvellancB  and  Prtznestince.*  Theophrastus" 
speaks  of  two  varieties  of  this  kind  of  nut,  the  one 
round,  the  other  oblong  -,  the  latter  is  referred  by 
Sprengel  to  the  Corylus  tubulosa^  Willd." 

♦AUGI'TES  (aiyZnyc),  a  species  of  gem  deriving 
its  name  from  its  brilliancy  {nvyTJ).  Pliny  says  it 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  different  from  the  Cal- 
lais,  and  hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
it  was  generally  the  same  with  the  latter,  whir  h 
was  probably  turquoise." 

AUGUR  meant  a  diviner  by  birds,  but  was  some- 
times applied  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  word 
seems  to  be  connected  with  augeo,  auguro^  in  the 
same  manner  as  fuLgur  with  fulgeo  and  fulguro. 
Au'jco  bears  many  traces  of  a  religious  meaning,  to 
which  it  may  have  been  at  first  restricted."  The 
idea  of  a  second  derivation  from  avis^  confirmed  by 
the  analogy  of  auspex  {avispcx)^  may  perhaps  have 
limited  the  signification  of  augur.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  this  last  etymology  may  be  the  true  one ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  second  ele- 
ment of  the  word.  ^^Augur^  quod  ab  avium  garrilu 
derivari  grammatici  garriunt"  says  Sahnasius. 

The  institution  of  augurs  is  lost  in  the  origin  ol 
the  Roman  state.  According  to  that  view  of  the 
constitution  which  makes  it  come  entire  from  thr 
hands  of  the  first  king,  a  college  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed by  Romulus,  answering  to  the  number  of 
the  three  early  tribes.  Numa  was  said  to  have 
added  two,"  yet,  at  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  (B.C.  300),  the  augurs  were  but  four  in  num- 
ber :  whether,  as  Livy"  supposes,  the  deficiency 
was  accidental,  is  uncertain.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  were  four  augurs  at  the  passing  of  the 
Ogulnian  law,  two  apiece  for  the  Rhamnes  and 
Tilies.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  the  third  tribe 
should  have  been  excluded  at  so  late  a  period  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  how  it  ever  obtained  the  privilege,  a? 
the  additional  augurs  were  elected  from  the  plebs. 
By  the  law  just  mentioned,  their  number  became 
nine,  five  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  plebs. 
The  dictator  Sulla  farther  increased  them  to  fif- 
teen,"  a  multiple  of  their  original  number,  which 
probably  had  a  reference  to  the  early  tribes.  This 
continued  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  amnng 
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other  extraordinary  powers,  had  the  right  conferred 
on  him  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether 
there  was  a  vacancy  or  not,  B.C.  29,*  so  that  from 
this  time  the  number  of  the  college  was  unlimited. 

According  to  Dionysius,*  the  augurs,  like  the 
ither  priests,  were  originally  elected  by  the  comitia 
curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  patricians,  in  their  curias. 
As  no  election  was  complete  without  the  sanction 
of  augury,  the  college  virtually  possessed  a  veto  on 
the  election  of  all  its  members.  They  very  soon 
obtained  the  privilege  of  self-election  {jus  co-opta- 
ih/iU\  which,  with  one  interruption,  viz.,  at  the 
election  of  the  first  plebeian  augurs,  they  retained 
until  B.C.  103,  the  year  of  the  Domitian  law.  By 
this  law  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies  in  the  priestly 
colleges  should  be  filled  up  by  the  votes  of  a  minori- 
ty of  the  tribes,  t.  c,  seventeen  out  of  thirty-five, 
chosen  by  lot.  The  Domitian  law  was  repealed  by 
Sulla,  but  again  restored  B.C.  63,  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero,  by  the  tribune  T.  Annius  Labie- 
nu3,  with  the  support  of  Caesar.  It  was  a  second 
time  abrogated  by  Antony ;  whether  again  restored 
by  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  in  their  generad  annulment 
of  the  acts  of  Antony,  seeras  uncertain.  The  em- 
perors, as  mentioned  above,  possessed  the  right  of 
electing  augurs  at  pleasure. 

The  augurship  is  described  by  Cicero,  himself  an 
augur,  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,*  having 
an  authority  which  could  prevent  the  comitia  from 
f  oting,  or  annul  resolutions  already  passed,  if  the 
auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed.  The  words 
aiio  die  from  a  single  augur  might  put  a  stop  to  all 
business,  and  a  decree  of  the  college  had  several 
times  rescinded  laws.  Such  exorbitant  powers,  as 
Cicero  must  have  seen,  depended  for  their  contin- 
uance on  the  moderation  of  those  who  exercised 
them. 

The  augurs  were  elected  for  life,  and,  even  if  cap- 
.tally  convicted,  never  lost  their  sacred  character.* 
They  were  to  be  free  from  any  taint  of  disease  while 
performing  their  sacred  functions,  which  Plutarch* 
thought  was  designed  to  show  that  purity  of  mind 
was  required  in  the  service  of  the  gods.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred,  the  candidate  was  nominated  by 
two  of  the  elder  members  of  the  college,*  the  elect- 
ors were  sworn, ^  and  the  new  member  took  an  oath 
of  secrecy  before  his  inauguration.  The  only  dis- 
tinction among  them  was  one  of  age,  the  eldest  au- 
gur being  styled  magisler  coUegii.^  Among  other 
privileges,  they  enjoyed  that  of  wearing  the  purple 
pratextay  or,  according  to  some,  the  trabea.  On  an- 
cient coins  they  are  represented  wearing  a  long 
robe,  which  veiled  the  head  and  reached  down  to 
the  feet,  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder.  They 
hold  in  the  right  hand  a  lUuus  or  curved  wand, 
hooked  at  the  end  like  a  crosier,  and  sometimes 
have  the  capis,*  or  earthen  water  vessel,  by  their 
side."  On  solemn  occasions  they  appear  to  have 
^orn  a  garland  on  the  head."  Although  many  of 
the  augurs  were  senators,  their  office  gave  them  no 
place  in  the  senate."  The  manner  of  taking  the 
auspices  is  described  under  Auspicium. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  observe 
and  report  supernatural  signs.  They  were  also  the 
repositories  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  to  ad- 
vise on  the  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  other  matters 
of  religious  observance.  The  sources  of  their  art 
V3TG  thieefold :  first,  the  formulas  and  traditions  of 
the  oDilege,  which  in  ancient  times  met  on  the  nones 
of  every  month  ;  secondly,  the  auguralcs  libri^  which 
were  extant  even  in  Seneca's  time ;"  thirdly,  the 
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'  comme?itarii  augurum^  such  as  those  cfMessala  anc 
of  Appius  Clodius  Pulcer,  which  seem  to  have  beee 
distinguished  from  the  former  as  the  treatises  oi 
learned  men  from  received  sacred  writings.  Othei 
duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  assist  magistrates  and 
generals  in  taking  the  auspices.  At  the  passing  of 
a  lex  curiata^  three  were  required  t3  be  present,  a 
number  probably  designed  to  represent  the  thite 
ancient  tribes. 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject 
is  to  distinguish  between  the  religious  duties  of  tlic 
augurs  and  of  the  higher  magistrates.  Under  the 
latter  were  included  consul,  praetor,  and  censor ;  the 
qusstor,  as  appears  from  Varro,'  being  obliged  to 
apply  for  the  auspices  to  his  superior,  A  single 
magistrate  had  the  power  of  proroguing  the  comitia 
by  the  formula  se  de  coslo  sercare.  ( Vid.  Auspicium .) 
The  law  obliged  him  to  give  notice  beforehand,*  so 
that  it  can  only  have  been  a  religious  way  of  exer- 
cismg  a  constitutional  right.  The  spcctio,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  a  voluntary  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrate,  and  no  actual  observation  was  required 
On  the  other  hand,  the  augurs  were  employed  by 
virtue  of  their  office :  they  declared  the  auspices 
from  immediate  observation,  without  giving  anr 
previous  notice  :  they  had  the  right  of  nuntiatio^  not 
of  spectiOf  at  least  in  »he  comitia ;  in  other  word*' 
they  were  to  report  »•  'iigies  where  they  did,  r,oi 
to  invent  them  where  they  did  not,  exist. 

The  college  of  augurs  possessed  far  greater  pow 
er  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  period  of  Roman 
history.  The  old  legends  delighted  to  tell  of  the 
triumphs  of  religion  :  its  first  kings  were  augurs,* 
and  Romulus  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
empire  by  a  dir'*'  *  intimation  from  heaven.  It 
seems  natural  that  augury  should  have  sprung  up 
amid  the  simple  habits  of  a  rustic  people,  and  hence 
we  should  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  Sabine  rather 
than  an  Etruscan  origin.  That  a  learned  bystcni 
should  be  ingraft***^  «)n  a  more  simple  one,  such  as 
that  of  the  ancit^nt  Sabines,  seems  surely  far  more 
probable  than  the  reverse.  Yet  the  prevalence  of 
Etruscan  infiucnce,  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  Roman  history,  must  have  greatly 
modified  the  primitive  belief  It  might  almost  ap- 
pear that  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new  reli- 
gion was  hinted  at  in  the  story  of  Attus  Najvius, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  Tarquinius, 
whether  of  Latin  or  Etruscan  origin,  is  undoubtedly 
the  representative  of  an  Etruscan  period.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves,  as  Miiller  admits,  distinguished 
between  their  own  rites  of  augury  and  Etruscan 
divination.  The  separate  origin  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion is  implied  in  the  tradition  that  Numa  was  of 
Sabine  birth,  not  to  mention  that  many  of  the  names 
used  by  the  augurs  (such  as  Sangualis  avis,  from 
the  Sabine  god  Sancus,  Titiae  aves,  Sabinus  cultas) 
bear  traces  of  a  Sabine  origin.  Such  a  view  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  incorporation  of  many  parts 
of  the  Etruscan  system,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
college  of  augurs,  or  the  divisions  of  the  heavens. 

Augury  was  one  of  the  many  safeguards  which 
the  wisdom  of  an  oligarchy  opposed  to  the  freedom 
of  the  plebs,*  Of  the  three  comitia — curiata,  cen- 
turiata,  and  trihuta — the  two  former  were  subject 
to  the  auspices.  As  the  favourable  signs  were 
known  to  the  augurs  alone,  their  scruples  were  a 
pretext  for  the  government  to  put  oflT  an  inc«>nve- 
nient  assembly.  Yet  in  early  times  the  augurs 
were  not  the  mere  tools  of  the  government,  but 
formed  by  themselves,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  all 
oligarchies,  an  important  portion  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  terrors  of  religion,  which  the  senate 
and  patricians  used  against  the  plebs,  must  oilen 
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ttTe  been  nirned  against  themselves,  especial]} 
during  the  period  when  the  college  enjoyed  an  ab- 
solnte  roDtrol  over  the  election  of  its  own  members. 
Under  the  kings,  the  story  of  Attus  Naevius  seems 
to  testify  the  independence  of  the  augurs.  During 
many  centuries  their  power  was  supported  by  the 
v(fice  of  public  opinion.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  first 
military  tribunes  abdicated  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
cree of  the  augurs ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  the 
:olicge  boldly  declared  the  plebeian  dictator,  M.  C. 
Vlarcellus,  to  be  irregularly  created.*  It  was  urged 
Dy  the  patricians,  and  half  believed  by  the  plebeians 
themselves,  that  the  auspices  would  be  profaned  by 
ihe  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  rights  of  intennar- 
na^  or  the  higher  magistracies.  With  the  consul- 
ship the  plebeians  must  have  obtained  the  higher 
auspices ;  yet,  as  the  magistrates  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  dependant  on  the  augurs,  the  plebs  would 
not  be,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  the  patricians 
until  the  passuig  of  the  Ogulnian  law.  During  the 
civil  wars,  the  augurs  were  employed  by  both  par- 
ties as  political  tools.  Cicero*  laments  the  neglect 
and  decline  of  the  art  in  his  day.  The  college  of 
augurs  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dofeius ;'  but  so  deeply  was  the  superstition  rooted, 
that,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Christian 
behop  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict  against 
il.* 

For  a  view  of  the  Roman  augurs,  which  derives 
tbcm  from  Etruria,  see  Miiller's  ELrushcr^  iii.,  6. 

1.  AUGUSTA'LES  (sc.  ludi,  also  called  Augus- 
tslk,  sc.  certaminay  ludicray  and  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  ^LiCaara^  'Lt6d(jtfia, 
AijotffruT^a)  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Augustus  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  quin- 
qnennial  festival  {jrav^yvptc  irevrenfpic)  was  institu- 
ted ;  and  the  birthday  {yevi6?.ia)  of  Augustus,  as 
well  as  that  on  which  the  victory  was  announced  at 
Rome,  were  regarded  as  festival  days.*  In  the 
provinces,  also,  in  addition  to  temples  and  altars, 
quoKjuennial  g^axnes  were  instituted  in  almost  every 
town."  On  his  return  from  Rome  to  Greece,  in 
B  C.  19,  after  being  absent  from  Italy  for  two  years, 
the  day  on  which  he  returned  was  made  a  festival, 
and  ciUcd  Augustalia.*  The  Roman  equites  were 
accustomed,  of  their  own  accord,  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Augustus  in  every  alternate  year  ;•  and 
the  prxtors,  before  any  decree  had  been  passed  for 
the  purpose,  were  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
games  every  year  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,*  it  was  not  till  B  C.  11  that 
the  augustalia  were  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate ;  by  which  augustalia  he  appears,  from  the 
connexion  of  the  passage,  to  mean  the  festival  cel- 
ebrated on  the  birthday  of  Augustus.  This  account 
seems,  however,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment of  Tacitns,  who  speaks  of  the  augustales  as 
first  conunenccd  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  {ludos  Au- 
^(eles  tunc  primum  captos  turbavit  discordia^*\  to 
rpconcile  which  passage  with  the  one  quoted  from 
Dion  Cassius,  Lipsius,  without  MS.  authority,  chan- 
ged c(xpto»  into  cctpta;  but  Tacitus  apparently  uses 
this  expression  on  account  of  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  games,  which  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,**  and  thus  speaks  of  them  as 
first  established  at  that  time.  They  were  exhibit- 
ed annually  in  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebes,  at  the  commencement*  of  the  reign  of 
Titjerios,  but  afterward  by  the  praetor  percgrinrs.** 
These  games  continued  tr  be  exhibited  in  the  time 
•TDioQ  Cassius,  that  is,  about  A.D.  230.** 
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The  augustales  or  augustalia  at  Neapolis  (Na 
pies)  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour.  They 
were  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,*  and 
were  celebrated  every  five  years.  According  to 
Strabo,*  who  speaks  of  these  games  without  men- 
tioning their  name,  they  rivalled  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  Grecian  festival?  They  consisted  oi 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  sot* 
oral  days.'  At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudius 
brought  forward  a  Greek  comedy,  and  received  the 
prize.* 

Augustalia  {liCaara)  were  also  celebrated  at  Al- 
exandrea,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gruter  ;* 
and  in  this  city  there  was  a  magnificent  temple  to 
Augustus  {"ZeSaareloVf  Auguttalt).  We  find  men- 
tion of  Augustalia  in  numerous  other  places,  as  Per- 
gamus,  Nicomedia,  &c. 

II.  AUGUSTA'LES  were  an  order  of  priests  in 
the  municipia,  who  were  appointed  by  Augustus, 
and  selected  from  the  libertini,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  religious  rites  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  which  Augustus 
put  in  places  where  two  or  more  ways  met  (in  com- 
pitis*).  The  name  of  this  order  of  priests  occurs 
frequently  in  inscriptions,  from  whidi  we  learn  that 
the  Augustales  formed,  in  most  municipia,  a  kind 
of  corporation,  of  which  the  first  six  in  importance 
had  the  title  of  seviri^  and  the  remainder  that  of 
compitalea  Lamm  Aug."^  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  modern  %vriter8  that  these  augustales** eero 
civil  magistrates ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  N»- 
lieving  that  their  duties  were  entirely  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  office,  which  was  called  AuguataiitoM^ 
was  looked  upon  as  honourable,  and  was  mach 
sought  after  by  the  more  wealthy  libertini ;  /.nd  it 
appears  that  the  decuriones  in  the  municip'A  were 
accustomed  to  sell  the  dignity,  since  we  fir.d  it  re- 
corded in  an  inscription  that  the  ofi&ce  had  been 
conferred  gratuitously  upon  an  individual  on  account 
of  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  ipon  the 
town  {ordo  dtcurionum  oh  merita  ejtu  honorem  Au» 
gustalitatig  gratuiium  decrevit^).  The  number  of 
augustales  in  each  municipium  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  limitation;  and  it  seems  that,  in 
course  of  time,  almost  all  the  respectable  libertini 
in  every  municipium  belonged  to  the  order,  which 
thus  formed  a  middle  class  between  the  decuriones 
and  plebs,  like  the  equestrian  order  at  Rome.  We 
find  in  the  inscriptions  of  many  municipia  that  the 
decuriones,  seviri  or  augustales,  and  pleb^,  are 
mentioned  together,  as  if  they  were  the  three  prin- 
cipal classes  into  which  the  community  was  div* 
ded.» 

The  augustales  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  sodales 
AugustaleSf  who  were  an  order  of  priests  instituted 
by  Tiberius  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus.** 
They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty-one  in  number, 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  German icus.**  They  were  also  called  sacerdoUs 
Augustales  ;*■  and  sometimes  simply  Augustales}* 
It  appears  that  similar  priests  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  the  worship  of  other  emperors  after  their 
decease  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  inscriptions, 
mention  made  of  the  sodalcs  Flavii,  Hadrianaicr, 
^lianiy  Anionini^  &c.** 

It  appears  that  iheflamines  Augustales  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  sodales  Augustales.  W6 
find  that  flamines  and  sacerdotes  were  appointed 
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in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  to  attend  to  his  worship ; 
Uit  we  have  the  express  statements  of  Suetonius 
and  Dion  Cassius  that  this  worship  was  confined 
to  the  provinces,  and  was  not  practised  in  Rome, 
or  in  an}'  part  of  Italy,  during  the  lifetime  of  Au- 
gustus.^ Women  even  were  appointed  priestesses 
of  Augustus,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gru- 
tor :'  this  practice  probably  took  its  origin  from  the 
appointment  of  Livia,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to 
be  priestess  to  her  deceased  husband.*  It  seems 
probable  that  the  sodales  Augustales  were  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  worship,  but  that  the 
flamines  Augustales  were  the  persons  who  actually 
offered  the  sacrifices  and  performed  the  other  sacred 
rites.  A  member  of  the  sodales  Augustales  was 
sometimes  a  flamen  also  {Neroni  CtBsarij  flamini 
Auguatali^  sodali  Augtutali*) ;  and  it  is  not  improbar 
ble  that  the  flamines  were  appointed  by  the  sodales. 
AUGUSTUS.  ( Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
AULJGUM.  {Vid.  Siparium,  Tapes,  Velum.) 
»AUL(yPIAS  (avhjmag)t  a  large  fish,  of  which 
£han  gives  an  interesting  account.  Rondelet  re- 
fers it  to  the  genus  Labrusy  or  Wrasse,  but  Adams 
thinks  it  much  more  probable  that  it  was  a  species 
of  SqualuSf  or  Shark. 

AULOS  iavX6()t  a  wind  instrument  played  with 
the  fingers.  It  consisted  of  several  parts :  y?MTTic 
or  yXuiTTa,  the  mouthpiece,  which  was  taken  off 
when  not  used,  and  kept  in  a  case  {yXuTTOKOfielov) ; 
viroyXuTTiCi  the  under  part  of  the  mouthpiece,  often 
put  for  the  mouthpiece  itself;  6A/£0£,  pieces  of  wood 
or  bone  inserted  in  the  rpvTr^fMTa  or  openings,  and 
pushed  aside,  or  up  and  down,  so  as  to  narrow^  or 
extend  the  compass  of  the  scale  at  pleasure; 
vfoXfiiovy  similar  to  d^of ,  but  inserted  in  the  mouth- 
piece so  as  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  instrument 
when  required  :  it  is  often  confounded  with  6Xfioc 
and  Y^^"*"*^'  B6fx6v^  appears  to  liave  been  the 
Si  jne  with  dXftog :  according  to  Hesychius,  it  was 
also  a  kind  of  aOXoc.  ^opSeia  was  not  a  part  of  the 
avXoi\  but  a  strap  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
vith  a  hole  in  front  fittmg  to  the  mouthpiece.  ( Vid. 
Phorbeia.*)  For  an  account  of  tae  different  sorts 
of  av?.oiy  see  Tibia  ;  and  for  the  character  of  flute 
music,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  different  modes, 
see  MusicA. 
AU'REUS.  {Vid,AvRvu.) 
AURFGA.  {Vid.  Circus) 
♦AURIPIGMENTUM.  (Vid.  Arsenicum.) 
AURUM  C^pvaof),  Gold.  It  is  stated  under  Ar- 
ttCNTUM,  that  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  coin- 
age. It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  the  Ami- 
goTUy*  that  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  gold  was  rare 
at  A.thens.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece, 
though  gold  was  by  no  means  unknown,  it  appears 
ti  have  been  obtained  chiefly  through  the  Greek 
cities  oi  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which 
possessed  it  in  abundance.  The  Homeric  poems 
speak  constantly  of  gold  being  laid  up  in  treasuries, 
and  used  in  large  quantities  S)r  the  purpose  of  or- 
nament ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Greek.  The 
chief  places  from  which  the  Greeks  procured  their 
gold  were  India,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Colchis,  and 
Troas.  It  was  found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the 
Pactolus  and  other  rivers. 

Greek  Gold  Money. — ^The  time  when  gold  was 
tirst  coined  at  Athens  is  very  uncertain.  Aristoph- 
anes speaks  in  the  Frogs  (406  B.C.)  of  rd  kcuvov 
;tpw<Mw,  "  the  new  gold  money,"'  which  he  imme- 
diately afterward  caUs  novijpa  xfi^Kia*    The  scho- 
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liast  on  this  passage  states  that  in  tie  pieculini 
year  the  golden  statues  of  Victory  had  been  coined 
into  money,  and  he  quotes  Hellanicus  and  Pliilo 
chorus  as  authorities  for  this  statement.  It  would 
appear  from  the  language  both  of  Aristophanes  and 
the  schoUast,  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Athens  at  the  time  (it  was  the  ycai 
before  the  battle  of  .£gospotami),  that  this  was  s 
greatly  debased  gold  coinage,  struck  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular exigency.  This  matter  is  distinct  fn  ri.tln 
general  question  respecting  the  Athenian  gold  con.- 
age,  for  the  Attic  money  was  proverbial  for  lib 
purity ,  and  the  grammarians,  who  state  that  Athco:> 
had  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period,  speak  of  it  as 
very  pure.  There  are  other  passages  in  Aristopha- 
nes in  which  gold  money  is  spoken  of,  but  in  them 
he  is  referring  to  Persian  money,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  imported  into  Athens  before  the  Athe- 
nians had  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own ;  and  eveo 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  rarity.'  Demosthenes 
always  uses  itftyvplov  for  money,  except  when  he  is 
speaking  of  foreign  gold.  In  the  speech  against 
Phormio,  where  he  repeatedly  uses  Uie  word  XP^"- 
aiovy  we  are  expressly  told  what  was  the  money  he 
referred  to,  namely,  180  staters  of  Cyzicus.'  Isoc- 
rates,  who  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way,  speaks 
in  one  passage  of  buying  gold  money  {xpvauveiv)  in 
exchange  for  silver.'  In  many  passages  of  the 
orators,  gold  money  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Persia  and  Macedonia.  If  we  look 
at  the  Athenian  history,  we  find  that  the  silver 
mines  at  Laurion  were  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  possessed  by  the  state ;  but  no 
such  mention  is  made  of  gold.  Thucydides.*  ia 
enumerating  the  money  in  the  Athenian  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  does  no: 
mention  gold ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  mone} 
of  Athens  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  1o  sup- 
pose that  it  had  no  gold  coinage  in  his  time.*  The 
mines  of  Scaptehyle,  in  Thrace,  were  indeed 
worked  some  years  before  this  period,*  but  ihe  goM 
procured  from  them  does  not  appear  to  have  bM?en 
coined,  but  to  have  been  hid  up  in  the  treasury  in 
the  form  of  counters  (^^oZdef^).  Foreign  gold  coin 
was  often  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  some  of  the 
allies  paid  their  tribute  in  money  of  Cyzicus.  The 
gold  money  thus  introduced  may  have  been  allowed 
to  circulate,  while  silver  remained  the  current 
money  of  the  state. 

The  character  of  the  Attic  gold  coins  now  in  ex 
istence,  and  their  small  number  (about  a  dozen),  is 
a  strong  proof  against  the  existence  of  a  gold  cur- 
rency at  Athens  at  an  early  period.  There  are 
three  Attic  staters  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  are  genuine ;  their  weights 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attic  standard.  In  the 
character  of  the  impression,  they  bear  a  striking  rtr 
semblance  to  the  old  Attic  silver ;  but  they  diffe* 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  thick,  bulky  form,  ant 
the  high  relief  of  the  impression  which  is  seen  i.- 
the  old  silver  of  Athens,  and  in  the  old  gold  coiii^ 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  volume,  and  \\\k 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  4l:( } 
closely  resemble  the  Macedonian  coinage.  N()\x 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  gol 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  coined  in  largt 
quantities  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  it  is  not  im 
probable  that  Athens,  like  other  Grecian  slate? 
may  have  followed  their  example,  and  issued  a  gol' 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  silver.  On  itic 
whole,  it  appears  most  probable  that  gold  mont ) 


1.  (Vid,  AiMtoph.,  Acharu.,  v.,  102,  108.— Eqait.,  ▼.,  470 
—  At.,  t.,  574.)  —  2.  (p.   914.  —  Compaiv   hif   speech,  irp^ 
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wss  Bol  coined  at  Athens  in  the  period  between 
Peiides  and  Alexander  the  Great,  if  we  except  the 
lotitaiy  issoe  of  debased  gold  in  the  year  407. 

A  question  simOar  to  Sat  jnst  discussed  arises 
with  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
to  hare  had  a  silTer  currency,  but  of  which  a  few 
gold  coias  are  found.  This  is  the  case  with  iEgina, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Carystus  in  £uba>a,  Acamania,  and 
£tolia.  But  of  these  coins,  all  except  two  bear 
cTident  marks,  in  their  weight  or  workmanship,  of 
belonging  to  a  period  not  earher  than  Alexander 
the  Great  There  is  great  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  no  gold  coinage  existed  in  Greece 
Proper  before  the  time  of  that  monarch. 

Bnt  from  a  veir  early  period  the  Asiatic  nations, 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Gyrene,  possessed  a 
gnki  coinage,  which  was  more  or  less  current  in 
Greece.  Herodotus^  says  that  the  Lydians  were 
the  first  who  coined  gold,  and  the  stater  of  Crcesus 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  gold  coin  known 
10  the  Greeks.  The  Dane  was  a  Persian  coin. 
Stateis  of  Cyzicus  and  Phocea  had  a  considerable 
currency  in  Greece.  There  was  a  gold  coinage  in 
Samos  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycrates.*  The 
islands  rf  Siphnus  and  Thasos,  which  possessed 
^Id  mines,  appear  to  hare  had  a  gold  coinage  at 
an  early  period.  In  most  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  the  metal  is  very  base.  The 
Macedonian  gold  coinage  came  into  circulation  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  continued  in  use 
till  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Romans.  {Vid. 
Daiiccs,  Statbr.) 

RoMAH  Gold  Monet. — The  standard  gold  coin 
of  Rome  was  the  aureus  nummuSf  or  denarius  aure- 
us, which,  according  to  Pliny,'  was  first  coined  62 
years  after  the  first  silver  coinage  {vid.  Argentum), 
that  is,  in  the  year  207  B.C.  The  lowest  denomi- 
nation was  the  serupulumj  which  was  made  equal 
to  SO  sestertii.  The  weight  of  the  scrupulum,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Hus^ey,*  was  1806  grs.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  scrupula,  the  weights  of  which  are 
172,34  5,51-8, and  689  grains  respectively.^  They 
bear  a  head  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
the  inscription  *"  Roma.'*  The  first  has  the  mark 
zx  (20  sestertii)  ;  the  second,  xxxx  (40  sestertii) : 
the  third,  ^x  (60  sestertii).  Of  the  last  we  sub- 
join an  engraving : 


Piiny  adds,  that  afterward  aurei  were  coined  of 
40  to  the  pound,  which  weight  was  diminished,  till, 
mder  Nero  (the  reading  of  this  word  is  doubtful), 
ihey  were  45  to  the  pound.  This  change  is  sup- 
posed, from  an  examination  of  extant  specimens, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar. 
The  estimated  full  weight  of  the  aurei  of  40  to  the 
pound  is  130-1  grains ;  of  those  of  45  to  the  pound, 
115  64  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come  up 
t)  the  130-1  grains ;  the  heaviest  known  is  one  of 
Pbmpey,  which  weighs  1282  grains.  The  average 
of  the  gold  coins  of  Julius  Cssar  is  fixed  by  Le- 
*rocne  at  125  66  grains,  those  of  Nero,  116  39 
giains.  Though  *ha  i^eight  of  the  aureus  was 
diminished,  i'^  propartion  to  the  weight  of  the  de- 
Barins  remained  amrat  tlie  same,  namely,  as  2  :  1 
for  rather,  perhaps,  as  21  : 1).  Therefore,  since 
^  standard  weight  of  the  denarius,  under  the 
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early  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aureus 
shouM  be  120.  The  average  weight  of  the  aurei 
of  Augustus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  121-26 
grains  :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterward  dimin 
ished,  we  may  take  the  average  at  120  grains. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  intentional  alloy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generally  contained 
a  small  portion  of  native  silver.    The  average  alloy 

The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  therefore, 
contained  |fJ=-4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and,  there- 
fore, 119-6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sovereign 
contams  11312  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  aureus  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  ia 
f}|:A=10564=l/.  is.  Id,  and  a  little  more  than 
a  halfpenny.  This  is  its  value  according  to  the 
present  worth  of  gold ;  but  its  current  value  in 
Rome  was  different  from  this,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  The  aureus 
passed  for  25  denarii ;  therefore,  the  denarius  being 
S^d.y  it  was  worth  17*.  S^d.  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  is  given  in  the  aiti- 
cle  Argentum. 

The  following  cut  represents  an  aureus  of  Au- 
gustus in  the  British  Museum,  which  weighs  12i 
grains : 


Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  one  hair  anu 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  semissis  and  tremi^' 
sis,^  after  which  time  the  aureus  was  called  solidus 

(^onstantine  the  Great  coined  aurei  of  72  to  tha 
pound,  at  which  standard  the  coin  remained  to  the 
end  of  the  Empire.* 

AURUM  CORONA'RIUM.  When  a  general  in 
a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  provinces,  and 
for  those  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  send 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before 
him  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.*  This  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  ;  foi 
Chares  relates,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,*  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to 
Alexander  which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,500 
talents.  The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Roman  general  was  sometimes  very  great. 
On.  Manlius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  him  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  his 
conquest  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia.*  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  the  cities 
of  the  provinces,  instead  of  sending  crowns  on  oc- 
casion of  a  victory,  to  pay  money,  which  was  called 
aurum  coronarium.*  This  offering,  which  was  at 
first  voluntary,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
tribute,  and  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  exacted 
by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  even  when  no 
victoiy  had  been  gained.  By  a  law  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar,* it  was  provided  that  the  aurum  coronarium 
should  not  be  given  unless  a  triumph  was  decreed ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  exacted  on  man^ 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance^  on  the  adoption  ol 
Antoninus  Pius.*  It  continued  to  be  collected,  ap- 
parently as  a  part  of  the  revenue,  in  the  time  of 
Valentinian  and  Theodosius.* 


1.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Ser.,  c.  S9.)— S.  (Cod.  x.,  tit.  70,  ■.  S.<- 
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Servius  says^  that  aanim  coronanum  was  a  sum 
01'  money  exacted  from  conquered  nations,  in  con< 
sideration  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens  being  spared ; 
but  this  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  correct. 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LE  was  a  tax  imposed  by 
Constantine,  according  to  Zosimus,*  upon  all  mer- 
chants and  traders,  which  was  payable  at  eveiy 
lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  every  five, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  original 
length  of  the  lustrum.  This  tax  was  also  called 
ffu'-t  et  ar genii  coUalio  or  prcutatio,  and  thus,  in 
Greek,  17  awTiXeia  i  tov  xpvoapyvpov.*  It  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruter*  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct officer  appointed  to  collect  this  tax  {auri  lus- 
traits  coacior). 

AUSPICIUM  originally  meant  a  sign  from  birds. 
The  word  is  derived  from  am>,  and  the  root  spec. 
As  the  Roman  religion  was  gradually  extended  by 
additions  from  Greece  and  Etruria,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  widened,  so  as  to  include  any  super- 
natural sign.  The  chief  difference  between  auspi- 
cium  and  augurium  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
latter  term  is  never  applied  to  the  spectio  of  the 
magistrate.    (Kti.  Auouk.) 

Whoever  has  thought  on  this  part  of  the  Roman 
religion  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  its  exceeding 
simplicity.  The  rudest  observations  on  the  instinct 
of  birds,  such  as  the  country  people  make  in  all 
ages,  were  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  belief. 
The  system  outlived  the  age  for  which  it  was 
adapted  and  in  which  it  arose.  Its  duration  may 
be  attributed  to  its  convenience  as  a  political  in- 
strument :  at  length,  as  learning  and  civilization  in- 
creased, it  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light. 

Yet,  simple  as  the  system  appears,  of  its  innu- 
merable details  only  a  faint  outline  can  be  given.* 
Birds  were  divided  into  two  classes,  oscines  and 

Capetes ;  the  former  gave  omens  by  singing,  the 
tter  by  their  flight  and  the  motion  of  their  wings. 
Every  motion  of  every  bird  had  a  different  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  different  circumstances  or 
times  of  the  year  when  it  was  observed.  Many 
siffns  were  supposed  to  be  so  obvious,  that  any,  not 
Minded  by  fate,  might  understand  them ;  and  much 
was  not  reducible  to  any  rule,  the  meaning  of  which 
could  only  be  detected  by  the  discrimination  of  au- 
gurs. 

Another  division  of  birds  was  into  dexlree  and 
sinistr<B,  about  the  meaning  of  which  some  difficulty 
has  arisen,  from  a  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman 
notions  in  the  writings  of  the  classics.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  generally  agreed  that  auspicious 
signs  came  from  the  east ;  but  as  the  Greek  priest 
turned  his  face  to  the  north,  the  east  was  on  his 
right  hand ;  the  Roman  augur,  with  his  face  to  the 
south,  had  the  east  on  his  left.  The  confusion  was 
farther  increased  by  the  euphemisms  common  to 
both  nations ;  and  the  rule  itself  was  not  universal, 
at  least  with  the  Romans :  the  jay  when  it  appeared 
on  the  left,  the  crow  on  the  right,  being  thought  to 
give  sure  omens.* 

The  auspices  were  tdken  before  a  marriage,^  be- 
fore enteruig  on  an  expedition,*  before  the  passing 
of  laws  or  election  of  magiotrates,  or  any  other  im- 
portant occasion,  whether  public  or  private.  Can- 
didates for  public  offices  used  to  sleep  without  the 
walls  on  the  night  before  the  election,  that  they 
might  take  the  auspices  before  daylight.  In  early 
times,  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  them, 
that  a  soldier  was  released  from  the  military  oath 
if  the  auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed. 


1.  (In  Virg.,  jBn.,Tiii.,721.)— 2.  (ii.,  38.)— 3.  (Cod.  11,  tit.  1. 
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The  conunander-in-chicf  of  an  anny  received  UN 
auspices,  together  with  the  imperium,  and  a  war 
was  therefore  said  to  be  carried  on  dwtu  et  ausptde 
imperatoris,  even  if  he  were  absent  from  the  army ; 
and  thus,  if  the  legatus  gained  a  victory  in  Um 
absence  of  his  conmiander,  the  latter,  anc  not  hia 
deputy,  was  honoured  by  a  triumph. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspices  was 
as  follows :  The  augur  went  out  before  the  dawa 
of  day,  and,  sitting  in  an  open  place,  with  hia  head 
veiled,  marked  out  with  a  wand  {liiuus)  the  divis- 
ions of  the  heavens.  Next  he  declared,  in  a  sol- 
emn form  of  words,  the  limits  assigned,  making 
shrubs  or  trees,  called  tesqua^^  his  boundary  on  earth 
correspondent  to  that  in  the  sky.  The  temphtm 
augurale,  which  appears  to  have  included  both,  was 
divided  into  four  parts :  those  to  the  east  and  west 
were  termed  sinistra  and  dextra ;  to  the  north  and 
south,  antica  and  posticce.  ( Vid.  AoRiiiENsoREt  \ 
If  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  calmness  of  the 
heavens  {si  silentium  non  csset*),  the  auspices  could 
not  be  taken,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,*  it  was  for 
this  reason  the  augurs  carried  lanterns  open  to  the 
wind.  After  sacrificing,  the  augur  offered  a  prayei 
for  the  desired  signs  to  appear,  repeating,  after  an 
inferior  minister,  a  set  form:  unless  the  first  ap- 
pearances were  confirmed  by  subsequent  ones,  they 
were  insufficient.  If,  in  returning  home,  the  augur 
came  to  a  running  stream,  he  again  repeated  a 
prayer,  and  purified  himself  in  its  waters ;  other- 
wise the  auspices  were  held  to  be  null. 

Another  method  of  taking  the  auspices,  more 
usual  on  military  expeditions,  was  from  the  feeding 
of  birds  confined  in  a  cage,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  puUarius.  An  ancient  decree  of  the  col- 
lege of  augurs  allowed  the  auspices  to  be  taken 
from  any  bird.*  When  all  around  seemed  favour- 
able {silentio  facto,  h.  e.  quod  omni  vitio  caret),  either 
at  dawn*  or  in  the  evening,  the  pullarius  opened 
the  cage,  and  threw  to  the  chickens  pulse,  or  a  kind 
of  soft  cake.  If  they  refused  to  come  out,*  or  to 
eat,  or  uttered  a  cry  (occinererU),  or  beat  their  wings, 
or  flew  away,  the  signs  were  considered  unfavour- 
able, and  the  engagement  was  delayed.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fell 
and  struck  the  earth  {tripudium  solistimumj  tripu- 
dium  quasi  terripavium,  solistimum^  from  solum,  the 
latter  part  of  the  word  probably  from  the  root  of  sti- 
mulo),  it  was  held  a  favourable  sign.  Two  otbei 
kinds  of  tripudia  are  mentioned  by  Festus,  the  tri- 
pudium oscinum,  from  the  cry  of  birds,  and  sonimum, 
from  the  sound  of  the  pulse  falling  to  the  ground.* 

The  place  where  the  auspices  were  taken,  called 
auguraculum,  augurale,  or  auguratorium,  was  open 
to  the  heavens :  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these 
was  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  regular  station  for  the 
observations  of  augurs.  Sometimes  the  auspices 
were  taken  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  pomcerium.  Ir 
the  camp,  a  place  was  set  apart  to  the  right  of  the 
general's  tent.*  On  other  occasions,  when  the 
auspices  were  taken  without  the  walls,  the  augui 
pitched  a  tent  after  a  solemn  form  :  if  he  repassed 
the  pomcerium  without  taking  the  auspices,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  tent  should  be  taken  down  and 
dedicated  anew." 

The  lex  iElia  and  Fufia  provided  tiiat  no  assem- 
blies of  the  people  should  be  held,  nisi  pHus  de  r«2o 
servaliim  esset.^^  It  appears  to  have  confirmed  to 
the  magistrates  the  power  of  obnunciatiOf  or  of  inter- 
posing a  veto.    (Vid.  Auour.) 

Auspicia  were  said  to  be  clivia,  prohibitory,  tmpe* 


1.  (Vano,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v\.,  4.)— S.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  84  i 
—3.  (QuBit.  Rom.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  84.)— A.  (Lir.,  x^ 
40.)-«.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  4  )— 7.  (Cic,  De  Dir.,  «.,  S4.).-<.  (Cic, 
Ep.  ad  Fam.,  vi.,  0. — Serr.  in  JEn.,  iii.,  90:  **  Tremare  oaiiu& 
visa  repente.")— 9.  (Tacit.,  Ann^  ii.,  18.)— 10.  (Val.  Max^  i..  l.t 
— U.  (Cic,  Pro  Sextio,  c  17.— Pro  Vrr ,  c.  0.1 


AtrroNOMi. 


BACCAK. 


Vmfm  JT  impetriia,  obtained  by  prayer,  opposed  to 
iblatiM,  spontaneous  ;  nuijora  those  of  the  higher, 
mmora  of  the  inferior  magistrates ;  eoacta,  when  the 
;hickens  were  starred  by  the  pullarius  into  giving 
arooiable  mgns  ;^  tf  aeuminilnuj  from  the  bright- 
ness or  sharpness  <A  weapons,  an  art  which  Cice- 
ro* laments  as  lost  innis  own  day ;  juge  axupiciumf 
from  birds  reappearing  in  pairs ;  pedeMtrty  from  ani- 
mals; caUtU  {6ioafifua)y  from  lightning,  &c. ;  prtB- 
Urmintj  before  passing  the  borders  {diaSaTvpia) ; 
peretuu,  before  crossing  a  river;  viale  (eivodxov), 
on  omen  in  the  way.' 

ilK^vn'iitii  Mobuis  was  taken  once  daring  the  year, 
Aod  mily  in  time  of  peace,*  to  inquire  of  the  gods 
coDoeming  the  well-being  of  the  state. 

The  avis  MtnguaUs  (a  kind  of  eagle,  probably  the 
osprey)  was  so  called  from  the  Sabine  god  Sancus, 
as  were  the  TitUt  aves,  according  to  Varro,*  from 
the  todalet  TitH.  Both  were  in  high  esteem  with 
the  aiigms.  The  owl,  the  swallow,  the  jay,  the 
woodproker,  were  almost  always  inauspicious :  the 
eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
generally  a  messenger  of  good,  as  also  the  heron. 
The  crow,  before  a  marriage,  was  considered  an 
omen  of  matrimonial  happiness. 

The  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  a  vast 
nmnber  of  stmitor  parlicnlars  in  Bulengre,*  which 
is  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Thesaurtts  of 
Grevius. 

*AUSTERAUS,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Apuleius, 
and  the  same  with  the  Si*ymbrium.    ( Vid.  Sistm- 

BKIVM.)  

•AUTACHA'TES(a*T«i;t<*''W).a8pecies  of  Agate, 
which  difitased,  when  burned,  according  to  Pliny,  a 
fngjrvace  resembling  that  of  myrrh.  Salmasius 
raojectores  siacUiekalet,  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  for  au- 
itduitM  :  **  SiactacktUes  sic  dictus,  quod  stacta  odo- 
rrm,  id  est  myrrkte,  haberet  ustu»,^*  He  has  no  MS. 
aathority,  however,  in  his  favour.' 

AUTHENTIC  A.    {Vid.  Novblljb.) 

AUTHEPSA  (aMei^f),  which  literally  means 
**  eelf-bofling"  or  *'  self-cooking,"  was  the  name  of  a 
vessel,  which  is  supposed  by  B6ttiger  to  have  been 
Dsed  for  heating  water,  or  for  keeping  it  hot.  Its 
form  is  not  known  for  certain ;  but  B$ttiger*  con- 
jectBtcs  that  a  vessel,  which  is  engraved  in  Cay- 
lus,  is  a  specimen  of  an  authepsa.* 

Cicero'*  speaks  of  anthepsae  among  other  costly 
Corinthian  and  Delian  vessels.  In  later  times  they 
were  made  of  silver.'^  Yoss,  in  his  commentary  on 
Catullus,'*  compares  this  vessel  with  the  Greek  Ik- 
vo'/j&tff,  which  occurs  in  Lucian'*  and  Atheneus.'* 

ATTOMOA'IAS  ITA^H  {airofioXiac  ypa^)  was 
the  accusation  of  persons  charged  with  having  de- 
serted and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  during  war. 
There  are  no  speeches  extant  upon  this  subject. 
Petitos,  however,  collects'*  from  the  words  of  a 
»mmentator  upon  Demosthenes  (Ulpian),  that  the 
mnishment  of  this  crime  was  death.  Meier'*  awards 
the  presidency  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  tried  to 
the  generals ;  but  the  circumstance  of  persons  who 
left  the  city  in  times  of  danger,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  going  over  to  the  enemy,  being  tried  by  the 
Areiopagus  as  traitors  (irpoddrdi'^),  will  make  us 
pause  before  we  conclude  that  persons  not  enlisted 
as  soldiers  could  be  indicted  of  this  ofience  before  a 
niilitai7  tribunal. 

AUTON'OMI  (drrov^O  was  the  name  given  by 
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the  Greeks  to  those  states  which  were  got  ei  nea  bj 
their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
power.'  This  name  was  also  given  to  those  oitiei 
subject  to  the  Romans,  which  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  own  laws,  and  elect  their  own  magis> 
trates  {Omnes,  suis  legibus  et  judiciis  usa  a^rovo' 
fuav  odeptiBt  revixeruru*).  litis  permission  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  privilege  and  mark  of  honour  j 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  recorded  on  coins  and 
medals,  a.s  for  instance,  on  those  of  Antioch,  AN- 
TIOXECN  BfHTPOnOA.  ATTONOMOT ;  on  those 
of  Halicamassus,  AAIKAPNACCEQN  ATTONO- 
MQN,  and  on  those  of  many  other  cities.* 

ATT0TEAH2  AIKH.    ( Vid.  Dim.) 

AUXILIA'RES.    {Vid.  Soon.) 

AXAMENTA.    (Ftii.SALn.) 

AXI'NE  (dfivj7).    {Vid.  Secubis.) 

AX'ONES  {u^ovef)  were  wooden  tablets  ct  • 
square  or  pyramidal  form,  made  to  turn  on  an  axis, 
on  which  were  written  the  laws  of  Solon.  They 
were  at  first  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  but  were 
afterward  placed,  through  the  advice  of  Ephialtes, 
in  the  Agora,  in  order  that  all  persons  might  be  aUe 
to  read  them.*  According  to  Aristotle,*  they  were 
the  same  as  the  KvpSpnc*  A  small  portion  of  them 
was  preserved  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  {L  c.)  in  tte 
Prytaneum.* 

B. 

BABYLO'NICUM,  a  Babylonian  shawL  Tht 
splendid  productions  of  the  Babylonian  looms,  which 
appear,  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Jo^ua,  to  have 
excited  universal  admiration,^  were,  like  the  shawls 
of  modem  Persia,  adorned  both  with  gold  and  with 
variously  coloured  figures.  Hence  Publius  Syrus* 
compares  a  peacock's  train  to  a  figured  Babyloni 
cum,  enriched  with  gold  {plumalo  aureo  Babylomco) 
Lucretius*  and  Martial'*  celebrate  the  magnificence 
of  these  textures,  and  Phny"  mentions  the  enor- 
mous prices  of  some  which  were  intended  to  serve  aa 
furniture  for  triclinia  {tricliniaria  Ba^lonica).  Nev- 
ertheless, Plutarch  informs  us,  in  his  life  of  the  elder 
Cato,  that  when  one  of  these  precious  shawls  {M- 
6XniJLa  Tuv  nouti^Mv  Ba6vXuviKov)  was  bequeatheJ 
to  him,  he  immediately  gave  it  away.  {Vid,  Pal- 
lium, Peristroma,  Stbaoulum.) 

BACCA.    {Vid,  Inaueis,  Monile.) 

*BACCAR  or  BACC'ARIS  {fioKxaptf),  a  plant. 
"  Even  in  ancient  times,"  remarks  Adams, "  it  was 
a  matter  of  dispute  what  this  was.  Galen  says 
that  the  term  had  been  applied  both  to  an  herb  and 
a  Lydian  ointment.  Of  modem  authorities,  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  Clary^  some  Fox-gloot^  and 
some  Avensy  or  Bennet ;  but  all  these  opinions  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  characters  as  given  by 
Dioscorides.'*  Dr.  Martyn  remarks  that  many  hold 
it  to  be  spikenard,  but  he  is  rather  inclined  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Conyza  of  the  ancients.'*  Matthio- 
lus,  in  like  manner,  and  Bauhin,  point  to  the  C<mv- 
za  squanasa,  L. ;  which  I  think  the  most  probable 
conjecture  that  has  been  fomied  respecting  it. 
though  it  does  not  satisfy  Sprengel.  Dierbach, 
however,  contends  for  its  being  the  Gnaphalium 
sanguineuntj  or  Bloody  Cudweed.  Sprengel  uakes 
the  *  Baccar'  of  Virgil'*  to  have  been  the  VaUrimna 
Celtica,  Celtic  Valerian."'*  A  species  of  aromatic 
oil  or  unguent  was  made  out  of  the  root  of  the 
BaccoTf  called  PoKxdpivov  ftvpov. 


1.  (Thncyd.,  ▼.,  18, 97.— Xcn.,  Hellen.,  t.,  1,  ^  81.)  -t.  (GiA., 
ad  Att.,  Ti.,  9.)— 3.  (Spanb.,  De  Pnest.  et  Vn  Hvaaasm^  p. 
780,  Amat..  1671.)— 4.  (Pint.,  Sol.,  35.— Schd.  in  Ariatoph^  At^ 
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BAKTERIA. 


BALLOIK. 


HACCHANA'LIA.    (Vid,  Diowtma.; 

BACULUS,  dim,  BACIIXUS,  BACILLUM  (/?(*«- 
ipov,  tnajiTTpov),  a  staff,  a  walking-stick. 

The  aid  afibrded  by  tba  pdicrpov  to  the  steps  of 
the  aged  is  recognijed  in  the  celebrated  enigma  of 
the  Sphinx,  which  was  solved  by  (Edipas.^  Inliis 
okl.age,  Cfidipus  himself  is  represented  asking  his 
daughter  for  the  same  support :  Bcucrpa  irp6a<^ep\  6 
TiKvov,*  When,  in  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  certain 
y(  the  gods  (viz.,  Minerva'  and  Vertumnus*)  as- 
sume the  garb  of  old  women,  they  take  the  baculos 
to  lean  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  man  in 
Juvenal,*  describing  himself  as  still  hale  and  vig- 
orous, says  that  he  walked  w^ithout  a  stick  {nuUo 
dextram  subeunte  bacillo). 

If  the  loss  of  sight  was  added  to  infirmity,  the 
BtaflT  was  requisite  for  direction  as  well  as  for  sup- 
port. To  the  blind  seer  Th-esias  one  was  given, 
which  served  him  instead  t>f  eyes  (fiiya  Ptucrpov,* 
oK^nrpov^y  Homer  represents  him  as  carrying  it 
even  in  Erebus.' 

A  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter  is  figuratively 
called  the  staff  of  her  aged  parents.  Thus  Hecuba 
describes  Polyxena  {pcucrpov*),  and  the  same  beau- 
tiful metaphor  is  applied  to  Antigone  and  Ismene, 
the  daughters  of  (Edipus  (ox^jrTpw**). 

The  staff  and  wallet  were  frequently  borne  by 
philosophers,  and  were  more  especially  characteris- 
tic of  the  Cynics.    ( Vid.  Peba.) 

The  shepherds  also  used  a  straight  staff  as  well 
as  a  crook.  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
gem  in  the  Florentine  cabinet,  shows  the  attire  of  a 
Roman  shepherd  in  the  character  of  Faustulus,  who 
is  contemplating  the  she-wolf  with  Romulus  and 
Remus.  It  illustrates  what  Ovid"  says  of  himself 
in  his  exile : 

-^  >;i€  velim  baaUo  pascere  nixus  (wes.** 


Among  the  gods,  ^Esculapius,^'  Janus,"  and  oc- 
casionally Somnus,^'  were  represented  as  old  men 
leaning  on  a  staff*. 

It  appears  that  the  kings  of  Sparta  carried  a  trun- 
cheon ifioKrrjfua)  as  the  ensign  of  their  authority." 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  them  lifting  it  up  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  Themistocles  returned  the  cel- 
ebrated answer,  "  Strike,  but  hear."  In  reference 
to  this  custom,  the  truncheon  {bacutlus)  was  carried 
in  the  hand  by  actors  on  the  Roman  stage."  The 
dicasta  at  Athens  received,  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointoient,  a  PoKTrfpia  and  avfiSoXov  as  a  mark  of 
their  authohty.^^ 

Crooked  sticks  were  carried  by  men  of  fashion  at 
Athens  (fioKTSfplai  tUv  okoXiCw  kK  AaKedaifiovo^^*). 

As  baaduM  was  a  general  term,  its  application  in 
rarious  specific  senses  is  farther  explained  under 
LiTuas,  Pedum,  Soeptrum,  Vikga. 

BAKTEHIA  (fioKTfipia).    {Vid,  Baculus.) 


1.  (ApoUodM-.,  iu.,ft.--fichol.  in  Enrip.,  Phcen.,  90.)->9.  (Ea- 
rip.,  Phoo..  1743.->C<»iparB  ]5<M).)— 3.  (vi.,  27.)— 4.  (xiv., 
056.)— 5.  (SaL,  iU.,  f7.)-4.  (CaUim.,  Lav.  Pall.,  127.)— 7. 
(Apolbaor.,  iii.,  6.)— «.  (Od.,  kL,  »1.)— 9.  (Eurip.,  Hcc,  278.)— 
10.  (Soph.,  OBd.  CoL,  844,  1105.)— U.  (Do  Ponto,  i.,  8.)— 12. 
(Ofid,  Met,,  XT.,  «55.)— 13.  (Fast.,  i.,  177.)— 14.  (Bas-relief  in 
▼Ula  Alba&i.l-^U  (ThucytL,  riii.,  84.— Daker  in  loc.)  — 16. 
(•net.,  Nor»  94.)— 17.  (DemoMlu,  De  Cor.,  p.  298.— Taylor  in 
Un.)— 18.  (Theoatnst.,  Clrar.,d.) 
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BiEBIA  iEMIL'IA  LEX.    (Vid,  AnBiTut., 

*BAL£'NA  (^Aciva),  the  Whale.  Alter  thtf 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  have  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Balctna  tnytticetusi  or  Great  Greenland 
Whale,  and  that  it  may  be  the  BaUtna  of  Britain  to 
which  Juvenal^  alludes.  The  ancients  wore  also 
acquainted  with  the  Balana  Physalusy  tho  Gibbar  or 
fin-fish.  ( Vid.  Phtsalus.)  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  ^oKaiva  of  Aristotle  and  .£liaii. 
as  well  as  of  Xenocrates  and  Galen,  was  the  Pk^ 
Mciermicrops,  L.,  the  Cachalot  or  Spermaceti  whale.* 

♦BAL'ANUS  (fiuXavog),  I,  A  crustaceous  fich 
described  by  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  and  which, 
according  to  Coray,  is  the  Lejms  Balanus^  L.,  called 
in  English  the  Barnacle.' 

11.  (BaAavoc  /topmlfiKv)^  the  Nut-Ben,  from  which 
a  perfume  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.*  Diosoor- 
ides  saya, ''  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  resembling  the 
Myrica,  like  what  is  called  the  Pontic  bean,  the  in- 
ner part  of  which,  when  pressed,  hke  bitter  almonds, 
emits  a  liquid  that  is  used  for  preparing  many  oint- 
ments." Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  *'  The  Nut-Ben, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Balanvs  Myrepsiea,  by  the  Ro- 
mans Glans  UngucrUaria,  affords  its  oil  by  pressing 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  fruits."  The  tree 
which  furnishes  the  Nut^Ben  has  got  the  name  ol 
Hyperantkera  maringOj  Yahl.,  in  English,  the  Smooth 
Bonduc-tree.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Nut-Ben  is  called  also  Myrdalanum  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  term  which  it  is  important  that  the 
reader  should  not  confound  with  the  Myrobalans  oi 
the  Arabians  and  of  the  modems.  These  are  all 
stone-fruits  got  from  the  East.  The  only  Greek 
authors  who  make  mention  of  the  latter  are  Actua- 
rius,  Zosimus  Panopolita,  and  Myrepsus."' 

BAL'ATRO,  a  professional  jester,  bufifuon  oi  pai- 
asite.*  In  Horace,^  Balatro  is  used  as  a  piopei 
name — ServUius  Balatro.  An  old  scholiast,  in  com- 
menting on  this  word,  derives  the  comm(n  word 
from  the  proper  names ;  buffoons  being  called  oala- 
trones,  becaase  Servilius  Balatro  was  a  bufl^oon : 
but  this  is  opposed  to  the  natural  inference  from  the 
former  passage,  and  was  said  to  get  rid  of  a  diffi- 
culty. Festus  derives  the  word  from  blatea,  and 
supposes  buffoons  to  have  been  called  balatrones, 
because  they  were  dirty  fellows,  and  were  covered 
with  spots  of  mud  (^e^B),  with  which  they  got 
spattered  in  walking ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  sound 
et3rmology  and  common  sense.  Another  writer  has 
derived  it  from  barathrum,  and  supposes  buflbons 
to  have  been  called  balatrones,  because  they,  so  to 
speak,  carried  their  jesting  to  market,  even  into  the 
very  depth  {barathrum)  of  the  shambles  (baraikrum 
maceU^).  According  to  some  readings,  Lucretius* 
has  barathro  in  a  similar  sense  to  balatro.  Perhaps 
balatro  may  be  connected  with  bala-re  (to  bleat  like 
a  sheep,  and  hence)  to  speak  sillily.  It  is  probably 
connected  with  blaterot  &  busy-body.^*  Balatrones 
were  paid  for  theu*  jests,  and  tti^  tables  of  the 
wealthy  were  generally  open  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  amusement  they  afiforded  the  company. 

^BAL'ERUS  (/?d^pof),  a  fish  of  the  Carp  species. 
Artedi  supposes  it  a  species  of  Cyminus,  called  in 
French  Bordeliere^  and  in  German  Biiek,^^ 

BALISTA,  BALLISTA.    {Vid,  ToRMENnni.) 

♦BALLOTE  (/?aAAwT^),  a  plant.  Pliny"  calls  it 
**porrum  nigrum,**  confounding,  apparently,  npdaow 
with  npdaiov.    In  another  pla(^*  he  describes  it  as 
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a  species  of  Horehoand,  under  the  name  of  **Marru- 
^nm  ff^^noN,"  which,  as  Hardouin  remarks,  is  eri- 
dentlj  &  BdloU.^  Bauhin  accordingly  mai^  his 
sixth  species  of  Marmbium,  namely,  his  Marrubium 
nigntm  fiaidutn,  as  the  Ballote  Dioscor.  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  BaUote  nigra,  L.,  to  which  Miller 
gires  the  Englisii  name  of  "stinking  Black  Hore- 
hoQnd.''  Sihthorp,  however,  prefers  a  species  of 
Dead  Nettle,  namely,  the  Lamium  Striatum* 
BAL'NEUM.  {Vid,  Bath.) 
•BAL'SAMUM  ipaXcofiov),  the  Balsam-tree,  and 
abo  the  Balsam  itself  exnded  from  it.  The  latter, 
boweTer,  is  more  correctly  called  Opobalsamum. 
''Writers  describe  Opobalsamum,"  says  Moses 
Charras,  *'a8  a  thick,  transparent  juice  or  liquor,  in 
amen  resembling  turpentine,  but  much  more  pleas- 
ing. It  ought  to  dif^,  after  incision  made  in  the 
df^-days,  from  the  branches  of  a  shrub  called  Bal- 
itmsin."  Sprengel  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Balsaroum.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Opobalsamum  is  the  product  of  two  different 
species  of  shrub,  namely,  the  Amyrus  GUeadensis 
and  the  A.  Opobalsamum^  which,  however,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  same  species  by  Belon.  The  most 
celebrated  bals&m  amoog  the  Romans  was  the  one 
to  which  we  are  now  referring,  and  which  is  kno^vn 
at  the  present  day  by  the  names  of  Balsam  of  Judea, 
Mecca,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  "There  are  different 
kiDds  of  this  that  now  form  objects  of  commerce ; 
bat  the  one  which  the  Romans  prized  most,  namely, 
that  obtained  from  the  Amyrus  Opobalsamum,  rarely 
reaches  Europe,  being  nearly  all  consumed  in  the 
F.ast.  What  is  sold  in  the  shop®  is  an  inferior  kind 
of  Balsam,  obtained  by  decoction.  The  Arabs  at 
•he  present  day  call  the  Amyrus  Opobalsamum  by  the 
oajne  otbachdm^  which  we  may  recognise  as  the  A, 
GiUsdenais  in  the  description  given  of  their  balsdn 
or  bslas&tt  by  Avicenna  and  Abdoul-Latif  "* 

BALTEUS  (rcXo^w),  a  belt,  a  shoulder-belt,  a 
laldTic. 

This  part  of  the  ancient  armour  was  used  to  sus- 
pend the  sword ;  and,  as  the  sword  commonly  bung 
beside  the  left  hip,  its  belt  was  supported  by  the 
right  shoulder,  and  passed  obliquely  over  the  breast, 
as  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  cameo  here  introduced 
from  the  Florentine  Museum.  This  figure,  execu- 
ted by  Quintus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  is  supposed 
to  represent  Achilles,  and  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  94,  which  shows 
the  sword-belt  descending  obliquely  over  the  back. 


i^  figure  of  the  Roman  in  page  95,  on  the  other 
hand,  ab€»w8  a  belt  passing  over  the  left  shoulder, 
at  when  it  was  used  to  support  a  dagger  or  other 
^'cqNn  hanging  on  the  right  side. 


1.  (bi  Flnu,  H.  N.,  xz.,  89.)— S.  (DioMor.,  iii.,  108.— Aduns, 
*"-~'    -  T.)  -».  (Dmcot.,  i.,  18.— Theophr«ft..  «x.,  1 ;  «.,  6.) 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  also  used  a  belt 
to  support  the  shield,  which>  as  well  as  thesvuml, 
was  worn  by  them  on  the  lefl  side ;  and  this  ft!^ond 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  l.i oadei 
than  it  {reXofLuv  dairlSog  ;*  irXarioc  reXofiunfo^  ;•  ua 
mg  cvv  reXauovi;*  Vii.  2Eai8,  p.  26).  The  two 
belts  upon  ttie  breast  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  who  carried  a  remarkably  heavy  ftnield,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.*  But,  although  he  was 
saved  by  this  double  covering  from  beuig  wounded 
by  Hector's  spear,  yet  the  language  of  Homer* 
clearly  implies  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  on 
the  field  of  battle  productive  of  great  heat  and  an- 
noyance ;  and  this  circumstance  probably  led  to  the 
disuse  of  the  oppressive  shield-belt,  and  to  the 
invention  of  the  Carian  bxavov  by  which  it  was  su- 
perseded. {Vid,  Clipeus.)  The  ancient  practice 
must  also  have  occasioned  some  inconvenience  in 
putting  on  the  armour.  The  circumstance  to  which 
some  of  the  Alexandrine  critics  objected,  that  Homer 
makes  his  heroes  assume  the  shield  before  the  hel- 
met, may  be  explained  from  the  impossibility  of 
throwing  the  shield-belt  over  the  lofly  crest  of  the 
helmet,  supposing  the  helmet  to  have  been  put  on 
first ;  and  yet  a  warrior,  already  encumbered  with 
his  large  and  ponderous  shield,  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  putting  on  his  helmet.  The  very 
early  disuse  of  the  shield-belt  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  iEgis,  which  was 
retained  on  account  of  its  mythological  impor 
tance,  this  part  of  the  ancient  armour  is  never  ex- 
hibited in  paintings  or  sculptures.  Even  the  cu- 
thor  of  the  Shield  of  Hercules*  supposes  it  to  be 
omitted. 

A  third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspend  the 
quiver,  and  sometimes,  together  with  it,  the  bow. 
Hence  Nemesianus,  describing  the  dress  of  Diana, 
when  she  attires  heraelf  for  the  chase,  says, 

^^Corrugcsque  sinus  gemmaius  balteus  artet."^ 

And  a  similar  expression  {balteus  et  mocet  volueres 
t»  pectore  sinus)  is  used  by  Livius  Andronicus;* 
because  the  belt,  besides  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  of  supporting  the  quiver, 
also  confined  the  garments,  and  prevented  them 
from  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  This  belt 
passed  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  lef^ 
arm,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  others. 

According  to  Theocritus,  Amphitryon  used  a 
sword-belt  made  of  cloth,  linen  being  probably  in- 
tended {veoKXuaru  reXafiuvog*).  More  commonly 
the  belt,  whether  employed  to  support  the  sword, 
the  shield,  or  the  quivsr,  was  made  of  leather  {reTi^ 
auuai  oKvrivotai}*).  It  was  ornamented  {^eivo^y^^ 
insignis  balteus  oMrc^*).  That  which  Agamemnon 
wore  with  his  shield  was  plated  with  silver,  and  on 
it  was  also  displayed  a  serpent  (dpaxd^y^*)  wrought  in 
blue  steel.  The  three  heads  of  the  serpent  {Kt^'kai 
rpeig  &fi<pi<rrpe^ec)  were  turned  back,  so  as  to  foim 
hooks  for  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the  belt  togeth- 
er. When,  in  the  shades  below,  Ulysses  meets 
Hercules  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows  {vid.  Ab- 
cus),  he  wears  on  his  breast  a  golden  belt  for  sus- 
pending his  quiver  {aoprrip  xp^^^^C  TeXaf«5v**),  on 
which  are  embossed  both  the  animals  of  the  chase 
and  exhibitions  of  the  slaughter  of  men.  In  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  Diana's  belt  is  described  as 
enriched  with  jewels.  In  like  manner,  JSneas  gives 
as  a  prize  in  the  games  at  his  father's  tomb  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  with  the  belt  belonging  to  it,  which 
was  covered  with  gold,  and  had  a  buckle,  or  rath- 
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0r,  perhaps,  a  button  (Jilnda)^  enriched  with  a  gem.^ 
We  may  presume  that,  in  the  sword-belt  described 
by  Valerius  Flaccua,* 

"  Qua  camlus  ambii 
BaUeuMf  et  g^emini  committunt  ora  dracotua,''* 

the  fasten,  ag  was  made  by  the  tasteftil  joining  of 
the  two  dragons'  heads.  The  annexed  woodcut 
shows  a  bronze  clasp,  with  three  dragons'  heads, 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  ancient  armour  at 
Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  which  seems 
%o  have  belonged  to  a  Roman  balteus. 


A  sword-belt  enriched  with  gold,  on  which  a  cel- 
ebrated sculptor  had  produced  a  representation  of 
the  Danaids  murdering  their  husbands  on  the  bridal 
night,  gives  occasion  to  the  concluding  incident  of 
the  iEneid. 

That  taste  for  richly-decorated  sword-belts,  the 
prevalence  of  which,  in  the  Augustan  age,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  them  in  the  ^neid, 
did  not  decline  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  It 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  self-de- 
nial and  moderation  of  Hadrian,  that  he  had  no 
gold  on  his  belt.*  But  Pliny*  records  the  common 
practice,  in  his  time,  of  covering  this  part  of  the 
soldier's  dress  with  lamina  of  the  precious  metals ; 
'uTid  of  the  great  intrinsic  value  and  elaborate  orna- 
ment of  those  which  were  worn  by  persons  attach- 
ed to  the  court,  we  may  fonn  some  judgment  from 
4fae  circumstance  that  the  baltearius,  or  master  of 
the  belts,  was  a  distinct  officer  in  the  imperial 
household.  Spon,  who  has  published  an  inscription 
from  the  family  tomb  of  one  of  these  officers,*  re- 
marks, that  their  business  must  have  been  to  pro- 
vide, prepare,  and  preserve  all  the  belts  in  the  or- 
tnameniarium.  This  office  will  appear  still  more 
considerable  from  the  fact  that  belts  {balteoU)  were 
occasionally  given  as  military  rewards,  together 
with  torqves  and  armilla* 

In  a  general  sense,  "balteus"  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  simple  belt,  or  the  more  splendid  baldric 
which  passed  over  the  shoulder,  but  also  to  the 
girdle  {cingulum)  which  encompassed  the  waist 
{Coxa  munimen  tUraqru').  Hence  the  girdle  of 
Orion,  called  Q^vri  by  Aratus,  is  rather  incorrectly 
denominated  balteus  in  the  translations  of  that  au- 
thor by  Germanicus  and  Avienus.  The  oblique  ar- 
rangement of  the  balteus,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  is  alluded  to  by  Quinctilian  in  his  advice  re- 
specting the  mode  of  wearing  the  toga :  oblique  du- 
cUur,  velut  balieiLs* 

Vitruvius  applies  the  term  **  baltei"  to  the  bands 
surrounding  the  volute  on  each  side  of  an  Ionic 
capital.*  Other  writers  apply  it  to  the  large  steps, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  parallel  walls,  by  which 
an  amphitheatre  was  divided  into  stories  for  the 
aocommodation  of  diffisrent  classes  of  spectators.^* 
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Vitruvius  callsohese  divisions  jnradnc  tianes. '  (  VU 
Amphithbatrum.)  In  the  amphitheatre  at  Vcronaj 
the  baltei  are  found  by  measurement  to  be  3^  feel 
high,  the  steps  which  they  enclose  being  one  loot 
two  inches  high. 

•BAMBAKION  (fioftSaKiov),  a  term  which  occun 
only  in  the  works  of  Myrepsus,  the  last  of  the  Greek 
physicians.  It  appears  to  be  the  seed  of  the  Go§  ■ 
sypium,  or  Cotton-plant. 

BANISHMENT  (GREEK),  ^vy^.  Banishmenl 
among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if  ever,  appears  as 
a  punishment  appointed  by  law  for  particular  oflen- 
ces.  We  might,  indeed,  expect  this ;  for  the  divis- 
ion of  Greece  into  a  number  of  independent  states 
would  neither  admit  of  the  establishment  of  penaJ 
colonies,  as  among  us,  nor  of  the  various  kinds  of 
exile  which  we  read  of  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  general  term  ^tj  (flight)  was.  for  the  most 
part,  applied  in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  order  to 
avoid  some  punishment  or  danger,  removed  from 
their  own  country  to  another.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  records  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  chiefly  where 
homicide  had  been  committed,  whether  with  or 
without  malice  aforethought.  Thus*  Patroclus  ap- 
pears as  a  fugitive  for  hfe,  in  consequence  of  man- 
slaughter {av^poKTaain)  committed  by  him  when  a 
boy,  and  in  anger.  In  the  same  manner,*  Theo- 
clymenus  is  represented  as  a  fugitive  and  wanderer 
over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign  lands  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  vengeance  from  the  numerous  kins- 
men of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The  duty  of 
taking  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind  consid 
ered  sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was  some- 
times remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  country  on  payment  of  a  iroiv^,  the  price  of 
blood,  or  wehrgeld  of  the  Germans,*  which  was 
made  to  the  relatives  or  nearest  connexions  of  the 
slain.*  We  even  read  of  princes  in  the  heroic  agec 
being  compelled  to  leave  their  country  after  the 
commission  of  homicide  on  any  of  their  subjects  ;* 
and  even  though  there  were  no  relatives  to  succour 
the  slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  im- 
posed on  the  homicide  a  temporary  absence,'  until 
he  had  obtained  expiation  at  the  hands  of  another 
who  seems  to  have  been  called  the  dyvlnic,  or  puri 
tier.  For  an  illustration  of  this,  the  reader  is  re 
ferred  to  the  story  of  Adrastus  and  Croesus.* 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  ^vy^,  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  and  was 
practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases  as  in  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  diflerence,  that  the  laws  more  strict- 
ly defined  its  limits,  its  legal  consequences,  and  du- 
ration. Thus  an  action  for  wilful  murder  was 
brought  before  the  Areiopagus,  and  for  manslaugh- 
ter before  the  court  of  the  Ephets.  The  accused 
might,  in  either  case,  withdraw  himself  (^«v)  be- 
fore sentence  was  passed ;  but  when  a  criminal 
evaded  the  punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder 
would  have  exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  land,  he  was  then  banished  forever  (^evyti 
(iet^iav),  and  not  allowed  to  retiun  home  even 
when  other  exiles  were  restored  upon  a  general 
amnesty,  since,  on  such  occasions,  a  special  excep- 
tion was  made  against  criminals  banished  by  tho 
Areiopagus  {oi  k^  'Apeiov  vayov  ^yovrec),  A  con- 
victed murderer,  if  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  might  be  seized  and  put  to  death,*  and  who- 
ever harboured  or  entertained  {vireSi^aro)  any  one 
who  had  fled  from  his  country  {ruv  ^evy^ruv  rtva) 
to  avoid  a  capital  punishment,  was  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  the  fugitive  himself** 
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Demosthenes*  says  that  the  word  ^evyeiv  was 
firopeiiy  applied  to  the  exile  of  those  who  commit- 
ted murder  with  malice  aforethought,  whereas  the 
tenn  ^uranBat  was  used  where  the  act  was  not 
iDtentioiul.  The  property,  also,  was  confiscated 
in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

When  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  returned,  it 
was  usual  for  the  convicted  party  to  leave  (/^XI9r) 
his  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
exile  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatives  of 
(he  slain  man  to  take  compassion  on  him  (fuc  dv 
.ilfS^roi  Ttva  Twv  h  yivei  ToU  ntrrovOoToc).  During 
his  absence,  his  possessions  were  kmrifia,  that  is, 
not  confiscated ;  but  if  he  remained  at  home,  or 
returned  before  the  requirements  of  the  law  were 
tatisfied,  he  was  liable  to  be  driven  or  carried  out 
jf  the  country  by  force.*  It  sometimes  happened 
that  a  fugitiTe  for  manslaughter  was  charged  with 
murder ;  in  that  case  he  pleaded  on  board  ship,  be- 
fore a  court  which  sat  at  Phreatto,  in  the  Pei- 
i«us.* 

We  are  not  informed  what  were  the  consequcn- 
eps  if  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  refused  to  make 
a  reconciliation  :  supposing  that  ttiere  was  no  com- 
pulsion, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  exile 
was  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time.  In  cases 
of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder,  this  seems  to 
bave  been  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece  as  well  as 
at  Athens.*  Plato,*  who  is  believed  to  have  copied 
many  of  hit  laws  from  the  constitution  of  Athens, 
fixes  the  period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at 
one  year,  and  the  word  aireviavriafior,  explained  to 
mean  a  year*s  exile  for  the  conmiission  of  homicide 
{Tot(  ^vov  Spdaaai),  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom 
was  pretty  general.  We  have,  indeed,  the  authori- 
ty of  Xenophon*  to  prove  that  at  Sparta  banishment 
was  the  consequence  of  involuntary  homicide,  though 
l£  does  not  tell  us  its  duration. 

Moreover,  not  only  was  an  actual  murder  pun- 
ished with  banishment  and  confiscation,  but  also  a 
rpai'fta  U  vpovoiact  or  wounding  with  intent  to  kill, 
though  death  might  not  ensue.'  The  same  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  persons  who  rooted  up  the 
sacred  ohves  at  Athens,*  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
every  one  was  liable  to  it  who  remained  neuter  du 
litig  political  contentions.* 

Vnder  ^y^,  or  banishment,  as  a  general  term,  is 
comprehended  ostracism :  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  correctly  stated  by  Suidas,  and  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes,^*  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  former  det^vyta,  or  banishment  for  life.  "  ♦vyv 
(say  they)  diflTers  from  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  are  t>anished  lose  their  property  by  confisca- 
tion, whereas  the  ostracized  do  not ;  the  former, 
also,  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  no  time  of  return 
assigned,  but  the  latter  have."  This  ostracism  is 
supposed  by  some"  to  have  been  instituted  by  Cleis- 
thenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae ;  its 
nature  and  object  are  thus  explained  by  Aristotle  :^* 
"  Dcmocratical  states  (he  observes)  used  to  ostra- 
cize, and  remove  from  the  city  for  a  definite  time, 
those  who  appeared  to  be  pre-eminent  above  their 
feilow-citizcns,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  num- 
^  of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of  influ- 
ence." It  is  well  known,  and  implied  in  the  quota- 
tion just  given,  that  ostracism  was  not  a  punish- 
ment for  any  crime,  but  rather  a  precautionary  re- 
moval of  those  who  possessed  sufficient  power  in 
the  state  to  excite  either  envy  or  fear.    Thus  Plu- 
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tarch'  says  it  was  a  good-natured  way  of  allaymg 
envy  (^ovov  irapafivBia  ^iXdvdpwee^)  by  the  humili- 
ation of  superior  dignity  and  power.  The  mannei 
of  effecting  it  was  as  follows  :  A  space  in  the  ayofia 
was  enclosed  by  barriers,  with  ten  entrances  for 
the  ten  tribes.  By  these  the  tribesmen  entered, 
each  with  his  barpoKw^  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  individual  whom  he 
wished  to  be  ostracized.  The  nine  archons  and  the 
senate,  t.  «.,  the  presidents  of  that  body,  superin- 
tended the  proceedings,  and  the  party  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  against  him,  supposing 
that  this  number  amounted  to  6000,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  {fieTaarrivcu)  from  the  city  within  ten 
days ;  if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  to 
6000,  nothing  was  done.*  Plutarch'  differs  from 
other  authorities  in  stating  that,  for  an  expulsion 
o«  ihis  sort,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  votes 
ffivnn  against  any  individual  should  amount  to  6000, 
but  only  that  the  sum  total  should  not  be  less  than 
that  number.  All,  however,  agree,  that  the  party 
thus  expelled  {6  iKKTjpvxdelc)  was  not  deprived  of  his 
property.  The  ostracism  was  also  called  the  xrpa- 
fitKTf  fiuffTi^t  or  earthenware  scourge,  from  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Sarpaxov  on  which  the  names  were 
written. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  by  ostracism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  found  their  services  Indispensable.  Among 
these  were  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and 
Alcibiades ;  of  the  first  of  whom  Thucydides*  statin 
that  his  residence  during  ostracism  was  at  Argo^, 
though  he  was  not  confiied  to  that  city,  but  visit- 
ed other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  The  last  person 
against  whom  it  was  used  at  Athens  was  Hyperbo- 
lua,  a  demagogue  of  low  birth  and  character ;  but 
the  Athenians  thought  their  own  dignity  compro- 
mised, and  ostracism  degraded  by  such  an  applica- 
tion of  it,  and  accordingly  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice.* 

Ostracism  prevailed  in  other  democratical  states 
as  well  as  Athens ;  namely,  Argos,  Miletus,  and  Me- 
gara :  it  was  by  some,  indeed,  considered  to  be  a 
necessary,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  useful  precaution  for 
ensuring  equality  among  the  citizens  of  a  state.  But 
it  soon  became  mischievous ;  for,  as  Aristotle*  re- 
marks, "  Men  did  not  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  but  used  ostracisms  for  party  purposes" 
{araaiuoTiKO^). 

From  the  ostracism  of  Athens  was  copied  the 
petalism  {TreraXiafioc)  of  the  Syracusans,  so  called 
from  the  irira^,  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
wished  to  remove  from  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  for  five  years ;  a  sufficient  time, 
as  they  thought,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  of 
the  exile.  But  petalism  did  not  last  long ;  for  the 
fear  of  this  **  humbling"  deterred  the  best  qualified 
among  the  citizens  from  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  degeneracy  and  bad  government 
which  followed  soon  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  law,  B.O 
452.' 

In  connexion  with  petalism,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  any  one  were  falsely  registered  in  a  demus 
or  ward  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called  ^«^> 
Ao^pm,  from  the  votes  being  given  by  leaves." 

The  reader  of  Greek  history  will  remember  that, 
besides  those  exiled  by  law,  or  ostracized,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  number  of  political  exiles  in 
Greece ;  men  who,  having  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  leaders  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  obli- 
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ged  to  remove  from  their  native  city  when  the  op- 
posite faction  became  predominant.  They  are  spo- 
ken of  as  ol  ^evywre^  or  ol  ixireadvTeCt  and  as  oi 
itaTe?MvT€g  after  their  return  (7  KudoSoc),  the  word 
Kardyeiv  being  appUed  to  those  who  were  instru 
mental  in  effecting  it.* 

BANISHMENT  (ROMAN).  In  the  later  impe- 
rial period,  ezsilium  was  a  general  term  used  to  ex- 
press a  punishmcQt,  of  which  there  were  several 
species.  Paulus,*  when  speaking  of  those  judicia 
publica,  which  are  capitalia,  defines  them  by  the 
consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or  exsiii 
um ;  and  exsilium  he  defines  to  be  aqwi  et  ignu 
interdiction  by  which  the  capU  or  citizenship  of  the 
criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of  exsilium, 
he  says,  were  properly  called  reUgcUio,  and  the  icmc 
gatus  retained  his  citizenship.  The  distinction  ue- 
tween  relegatio  and  exsilium  existed  under  the 
Republic'  Ovid  also*  describes  himself,  not  as  ex- 
sulf  which  he  considers  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as 
reUgalus.    Speaking  of  the  emperor,  he  says, 

"  Nee  vitam,  nee  opeSf  nee  jus  mihi  civia  ademit  ,•" 
and  a  little  fartlier  on, 

"  Nil  nisi  me  palriis  jussit  abire  focis."^ 

Marcianus*  makes  three  divisions  of  exsilium :  it 
was  either  an  interdiction  from  certain  places  na- 
med, and  was  then  called  lata  fuga  (a  term  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hhera  fuga  or  liberum  exsilium  of  some 
writers) ;  or  it  was  an  interdiction  of  all  places  ex- 
cept some  place  named  ;  or  it  was  the  constraint  of 
an  island  (as  opposed  to  laia  fuga).  Noodt^  cor- 
rects the  extract  from  Marcian  thus :  "  Exsilium 
duplex  est :  aut  certorum  locorum  interdictio,  ut 
lata  fuga ;  aut  omnium  locorum  prster  certum  lo- 
cum, ut  insula  vinculum,"  &c.  The  passage  is 
^.vidently  corrupt  in  some  editions  of  the  Digest, 
and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  supported  by  good 
reasons.  It  seems  that  Marcian  is  here  speaking 
of  the  two  kinds  of  relegatio,*  and  he  does  not  in- 
islude  the  exsilium,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  loss  of  the  civitas ;  for,  if  his  definition  includes 
ail  the  kinds  of  exsilium^  it  is  manifestly  incomplete ; 
and  if  it  includes  only  relegatio,  as  it  must  do  from 
the  terms  of  it,  the  definition  is  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  relegatio.  The  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  text  of  Marcian  is  either  corrupt, 
01  has  been  altered  by  the  compiler  of  the  Digest. 

Of  relegatio  there  were  two  kinds :  a  person  might 
be  forbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province,  or  in 
Rome,  and  either  for  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  time ; 
or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the  relegatus  for 
his  residence.  Relegatio  was  not  followed  by  loss 
of  citizenship  or  property,  except  so  far  as  the  sen- 
tence of  relegatio  might  extend  to  part  of  the  per- 
son's property.  The  relegatus  retained  his  citizen- 
ship, the  ownership  of  his  property,  and  the  patria 
potestas,  whether  the  relegatio  was  for  a  definite  or 
an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatio,  in  fact,  merely 
confined  the  person  within,  or  excluded  him  from, 
particular  places,  which  is  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  iElius  Gallus,*  who  says  that  the  punish- 
ment was  imposed  by  a  lex,  senatus  consultum,  or 
the  edictum  of  a  magistratus.  The  words  of  Ovid 
express  the  legal  eflfect  of  relegatio  in  a  manner  lit- 
erally and  technically  correct.**    The  term  relegatio 
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is  applied  by  Cicero^  to  the  case  of  TiUis  Manlm^ 
who  had  been  compelled  by  his  father  to  live  in  s<^ 
itude  in  the  country. 

Devorlatio  in  insulam,  or  deporlatio  simply,  wu 
introauced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the  aqm 
et  ignis  interdictio.*  The  governor  of  a  provinoe 
(prcues)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  sen- 
tence of  deportatio ;  but  this  power  was  given  to  thf 
priefectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Severut. 
The  consequence  of  deportatio  was  loss  of  property 
and  citizenship,  but  not  of  freedom.  Though  the 
deportatus  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  be  had 
the  capacity  to  buy  and  sell,  and  do  other  acts 
which  might  be  done  according  to  the  jus  gentium. 
Depunatio  differed  from  relegatio,  as  already  shown, 
and  also  in  being  always  for  an  indefinite  time.  Tlie 
relegatus  went  into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  waa 
conducted  to  his  place  of  banishment,  sometimes  in 
chains. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  and  the  d<* 
portatio  took  away  a  person's  civitas,  it  follows 
that,  if  he  was  a  father,  his  children  ceased  to  be  in 
his  power ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be  in 
his  father*s  power ;  for  the  relationship  expressed 
by  the  terms  patria  potestas  could  not  exist  when 
either  party  had  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.' 
Relegatio  of  a  father  or  of  a  son,  of  course,  had  not 
this  effect.  But  the  interdict  and  the  deportatio 
did  n«t  dissolve  marriage.* 

When  a  person,  either  parent  or  child,  was  con- 
demned to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved. 
This,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsilium, 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  ascend,  so 
far  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero^  affirms  that 
no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of  his  civitas  or  hir 
freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration  Pro  Domo*  h« 
makes  the  same  assertion,  but  in  a  qualified  way ; 
he  says  that  no  special  lex,  that  is,  no  privilegium, 
could  be  passed  against  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen unless  he  was  first  condemned  in  a  judicium.  Ii 
was,  according  to  Cicero,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Roman  law,^  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose  his 
freedom  or  his  citizenship  without  his  consent.  He 
adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as  Latin 
colonists  could  not  become  Latin  unless  they  went 
voluntarily  and  registered  their  names  :  those  who 
were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  did  not  lose  theii 
citizenship  till  they  were  admit^^  as  citizens  of  an- 
other state ;  and  this  was  effected,  pot  by  deprivinf. 
them  of  their  civitas  (ademptio  eivitiUv»\  but  by  the 
interdictio  tecti,  aqusB  et  ignis.  The  same  thing  is 
stated  in  the  oration  Pro  Cttcina^  with  the  aHdition, 
that  a  Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  received  int^ 
another  state,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because 
by  the  Roman  law  a  man  could  not  be  a  citizen  o'. 
two  states.  This  reason,  however,  would  be  equal 
ly  good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  no^ 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  th# 
oration  Pro  Balho,*  the  proposition  is  put  rather  i» 
this  form :  that  a  Roman  who  became  a  citizen  o\ 
another  state  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citium 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  oration  Pro  C« 
cina,  it  is  one  of  Cicero's  objects  to  prove  that  his 
client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  *  and  in 
the  oration  Pro  Domo,  to  prove  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  an  exsul,  though  he  was  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water  within  400  miles  of  Rome."    Now, 
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aa  Cieeco  had  been  interdicted  from  fire  and  water, 
•Dd  as  he  evadad  the  penalty,  to  use  hia  own 
wordBy'  by  going  beyond  the  limits,  he  could  only 
escape  the  consequences,  namely,  exsilium,  either 
6y  relpDg  on  the  fact  of  his  not  being  received  as  a 
citizen  jolo  another  state,  or  by  alleging  the  illegali- 
ty of  the  proceedings  against  him.  But  the  latter 
is  the  ground  on  which  he  seems  to  maintain  his 
cue  in  the  Pro  Domo :  he  alleges  that  he  was  made 
the  ribject  of  a  privilegium,  witltout  having  been 
fr«r.  eondcnnod  in  a  judicium.* 

Id  the  earlier  republican  period,  a  Roman  citizen 
might  have  a  right  to  go  into  exsdium  to  another 
sute,  or  a  citizen  of  another  state  might  have  a 
right  to  go  into  exsilium  at  Rome,  by  virtue  of  cer- 
tain isopolitical  relations  existing  between  such 
Rtate  and  Rome.  iVid.  MumcinuM.)  lliis  right 
was  called  jus  exolandi  with  referei^ce  to  the  state 
to  which  the  person  came ;  with  respect  to  his  own 
91  ate,  which  he  left,  he  was  exsul,  and  his  condition 
was  exsilium :  with  respect  to  the  state  which  he 
entered,  he  was  inqwUinus ;  and  at  Rome  he  might 
attach  himself  {appUeare  se)  to  a  quasi-patronus,  a 
relationship  which  gave  rise  to  questions  involving 
the  jns  applicationis.  The  word  inquUiniu  appear&y 
by  its  teimtnation  tmw,  to  denote  a  person  who  was 
one  of  a  class,  like  the  word  Uberlintts.  The  prefix 
in  appears  to  be  the  correlative  of  ex  in  exsul^  and 
the  remaining  part  quU  is  probably  related  to  col,  in 
ineoU  and  colonus. 

The  sentence  of  aqos  et  ignis,  to  which  Cicero 
adds'  t-9Cti  interdictio,  was  equivalent  to  the  depri- 
vation >if  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  effect 
was  to  incapacitate  a  person  from  exercising  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  within  the  limits  which  the  sen- 
%Dce  comprised.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  no 
Homan  citizen  could,  in  direct  terms,  be  deprived 
of  hiscivitas,  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  perceive  that  a 
way  would  readily  be  discovered  of  doing  that  in- 
directly which  could  not  be  done  directly ;  and 
nch,  in  fact,  was  the  aquas  et  ignis  interdictio. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis  in- 
terdictio is  clear  when  we  consider  the  symbolical 
meaning  of  the  aqua  et  ignis.  The  bride,  on  the 
da?  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by  her  husband 
with  fire  and  water,*  which  were  symbolical  of  his 
taking  her  under  his  protection  and  sustentation. 
Varro^  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  symboli- 
cal meaning  of  aqua  et  ignis  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony :  Apia  et  ignis  (according  to  the  expression 
of  Festos)  sum  duo  eUmenta  qua  humanam  viiam 
mazime  continent.  The  sentence  of  interdict  was 
either  pronounced  in  a  judicium,  or  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lex.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  for 
various  crimes,  as  vis  pMca^  peculatus^  veneficium^ 
&c.  The  Lex  Julia  de  vi  publiea  et  privata  applied, 
among  other  cases,  to  any  person  qui  receperit^  cehr 
ferit,  tenuerit,  the  interdicted  person  ;*  and  there 
was  a  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  lex  of  Clodius,  by 
which  Cicero  was  banished. 

The  sentence  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the  tirae 
>f  the  Antonines  was  accompanied  with  the  loss  of 
citoeoship,  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  effect 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  may  be  true  that  exsitium, 
that  is,  the  change  of  solum  or  ground,  was  not  in 
iatd  tenzn  included  in  the  sentence  of  aqua  et 
^ms  inierdietio :  the  person  might  stay  if  he  liked, 
ind  sobmit  to  the  penalty  of  being  an  outcast,  and 
being  incapacitated  from  doing  any  legal  act  In- 
deed, it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  banishment  can 
exist  in  any  state,  except  such  state  has  distant 
ynmessions  of  its  own  to  which  the  offender  can  be 


sent.  Thus  banishment,  as  a  penalty,  did  not  exist 
in  the  old  English  law.  When  isopolitical  relations 
existed  between  Rome  and  another  state,  exsilium 
might  be  the  privilege  of  an  offender.  Cicero 
might  then  truly  say  that  exsilium  was  not  a  pun- 
ishment, but  a  mode  of  evading  punishment  ;*  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  interdict  being  a 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exsilium. 

According  to  ^iebuhr,  the  interdict  was  intended 
to  prevent  a  person  who  had  become  an  exsul  from 
returning  to  Rome  and  resuming  his  citizenship ; 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsul  was 
recalled:  an  opinion  in  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Farther,  Niebuhr  as 
sorts  that  they  who  settled  in  an  unprivileged  place 
(one  that  was  not  in  an  isopolitical  connexion  with 
Rome)  needed  a  decree  of  the  people,  declaring 
that  their  settlement  should  operate  as  a  legal  ex- 
silium. And  this  assertion  is  supported  by  a  single 
passage  in  Livy,*  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscitum,  that  C.  Fabius,  by  going 
into  exile  {exulatum)  to  Tarquinii,  which  was  a  mu- 
nicipium,'  was  legally  in  exile. 

Niebuhr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  his  fran- 
chise by  the  interdict,  but  Cicero  says  that  the 
consequence  of  such  an  interdict  was  the  loss  ot 
caput.  And  the  ground  on  which  he  mainly  at- 
tempted to  support  his  case  was,  that  the  lex  hj 
which  he  was  interdicted  was  in  fact  no  lex,  but  o 
proceeding  altogether  irregular.  Farther,  the  inter- 
dict did  pass  against  Cicero,  but  was  not  taken  off 
when  he  was  recalled.  It  is  impossible  to  caution 
the  reader  too  much  against  adopting  implicitly  any 
thing  that  is  stated  in  the  orations  Pro  Cacina,  Pro 
Balbo,  and  Pro  Domo ;  and,  indeed,  anywhere  else, 
when  Cicero  has  a  case  to  support. 

BAPHraM  (fia^iioVf  ^apfiaKw)^  an  establish* 
ment  for  dyeing  cloth,  a  dyehouse. 

An  apparatus  for  weaving  cloth,  and  adapting  it 
to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  being  part  of  every  Greek 
and  Roman  household,  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  the  Roman  government  should  have  its  own 
institutions  for  similar  uses  ;  and  the  inmiense 
quantity  of  cloth  required,  both  for  the  army  and  for 
all  the  officers  of  the  court,  made  it  indispensable 
that  these  institutions  should  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  They  were  erected  in  various  parts  ot 
the  empire,  according  to  the  previous  habits  of  the 
people  employed  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
their  operations.  Tarentum,  having  been  celebra 
ted  during  many  centuries  for  the  fineness  and 
beauty  of  its  woollen  manufactures,  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  most  suitable  places  for  an  imperial 
baphium.*  Traces  of  this  establishment  are  still 
apparent  in  a  vast  accumulation  near  Taranto, 
called  **  Monte  Testaceo,"  and  consisting  of  the 
shells  of  the  Murex,  the  animal  which  afforded  the 
purple  dye. 

A  passago  in  ^Elius  Lampridius*  shows  that  these 
great  dyehouses  must  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  cectary.  It  is  stated  that  a  certain  kind  ol 
purple,  conunonly  called  "  Probiana,"  because  Pro- 
bus,  the  superintendent  of  the  dyehouses  (baphus 
propositus),  had  invented  it,  was' afterward  called 
"  Alexandrina,"  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  Besides 
the  officer  mentioned  in  this  passage,  who  probably 
had  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  imperial  baphia. 
it  appears  that  there  were  persons  called  procura- 
tors,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
them  in  the  several  cities  where  they  were  es 
tablished.  Thus  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  utriusqu^ 
Imperii^  compiled  about  AD.   436,  mentions  the 


t.  (Pro  CBdaa,  e.  84.)— t.  (c.  17.)— 8.  (Pro  Domo,  c.  80.)— 
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*  procaraUn***  of  the  dyehooses  of  Narbonne  and 
Toulon. 

We  learn  fi  am  tne  Codex  Theodosiauus  that  the 
dyehouses  of  Phoenice  long  retained  their  original 
raperiority,  and  that  dyers  were  sent  to  them  from 
other  places  to  be  instructed  in  their  art. 

♦BAFfES  (/?d7rTJ7f),  a  mineral  mentioned  by 
Pliny.^  It  is  thought,  from  its  description  and  its 
name,  to  have  been  amber,  dyed  or  stained  of  some 
tthcr  than  its  natural  colour.^ 

W  A.P  nSTE'RIUM.    ( Vid.  Bath.) 

BAR'ATHRUiM.    {Vid.  Orygma.) 

BARBA  (TTwyov,  yeveiovy  vwrpn,^),  the  beard.  The 
fashions  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries  with  respect  to  the  beard 
have  been  very  various.  The  most  refined  modem 
nations  regard  the  beard  as  an  encumbrance,  with- 
out beauty  or  meaning ;  but  the  ancients  generally 
cultivated  its  growth  and  form  with  special  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Greeks  were  not  behindhand  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  other  arts,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  statues  of  their  philosophers.  The 
phrase  Truyuvorpo^etv,  which  is  applied  to  letting 
the  beard  grow,  implies  a  positive  culture.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  thick  beard,  nuyov  paBvg  or  daav^j 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  manliness.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  distinguished  by  their 
long  beards  as  a  sort  of  badge,  and  hence  the  term 
which  Persius*  applies  to  Socrates,  magUter  harba- 
tus.  The  Homeric  heroes  were  bearded  men  ;  as 
Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses.*  Accord- 
ing to  Chrysippus,  cited  by  Athenaeus,*  the  Greeks 
wore  the  beard  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  he  adds  that  the  first  man  who  was  shaven 
was  called  ever  after  Kopaijv,  "shaven"  (from 
Keipu).  Plutarch^  says  that  the  reason  for  the 
shaving  was  that  they  might  not  be  pulled  by  the 
beard  in  battle.  The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard 
continued  among  thB  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, and  during  that  period  even  the  statues  of  the 
philosophers  were  without  the  beard.  The  philoso- 
phers, however,  generally  continued  the  old  badge 
of  their  profession,  and  their  ostentation  in  so  doing 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  a  long  beard  does  not 
\i:ike  a  philosopher  {izuyGvoTpo^ia  «ln?j6aofov  ov 
irom),  and  a  man  whose  wisdom  stopped  with  his 
beard  was  called  U  iruyuvo^  ao^g.  So  Aulus  Gel- 
lius*  says,  **  Video  barbam  ct  palliumy  philosophum 
nandum  videos  Horace*  speaks  of  **  feeding  the 
philosophic  beard.""  The  Romans,  in  early  times, 
wore  the  beard  uncut,  as  we  learn  from  the  insult 
offered  by  the  Gaul  to  Marcus  Papirius,"  and  from 
Cicero ;"  and,  according  to  Varro"  and  Pliny,**  the 
Roman  beards  were  not  shaved  till  B.C.  300,  when 
P.  Ticinius  Maena  brought  over  a  barber  from  Sicily ; 
and  Pliny  adds,  that  the  first  Roman  who  was 
shaved  {rasus)  every  day  was  Scipio  Africanus. 
His  custom,  however,  was  soon  followed,  and  sha- 
ving became  a  regular  thing.  The  lower  orders,  then 
as  now,  were  not  always  able  to  do  the  same«  and 
hence  the  jeers  of  Martial."  In  the  later  times  of 
the  Republic,  there  were  many  who  shaved  the 
beard  only  partially,  and  trimmed  it  so  as  to  give  it 
an  ornamental  form ;  to  them  the  terms  bene  bar- 
b&ti}*  and  barbatul*-''  are  applied.  When  in  mourn- 
ing, all  the  highei*  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  let 
their  boards  grow. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a  long 
beard  {barba  promissa^^)  was  considered  a  mark  of 


1.  (H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  65.)— 2.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  182.)— 
I.  (Aii»ioph.,  Lyiist.,  1072.)— 4.  (Sat.,  iv.,  1.)— 5.  (Il.,xxii.,74; 
XUT.,  510.— Od.,  XTi.,  176.)— 6.  (xiii.,  505,  ed.  Casaub.)— 7. 
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Quintil.,  xi.,  1.)— 11.  (Liv.,  v.,  41.)— 12.  (Pro  Ccel.,  14.)— IS. 
(De  Re  Rtiat.,  ii.,  c.  11.)— 14.  (vii.,  59.)-15.  (vii.,05;  xii.,  59.) 
—10.  (Cic,  Catil.,  ii.,  10.)— 17.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  i.,  14, 10.— 
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slovenliness  and  squalor.  The  censors  Lucius  Ve 
turius  and  P.  Licinius  compelled  Marcos  Liviw, 
who  had  been  banished,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
city,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lay  aside  his  dirty  appear 
ance  {tonderi  et  squalorem  deponere),  and  then,  but 
not  till  then,  to  come  into  the  senate,  &c.*  The 
first  time  of  shaving  was  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  manhood,  and  the  day  on  which  this  took  plaor 
was  celebrated  as  a  festival.*  There  was  no  par* 
licular  time  fixed  for  this  to  be  done.  Usually, 
however,  it  was  done  when  the  young  Reman  as- 
sumed the  toga  virilis.'  Augustup  did  it  in  his  24lb 
year,  Caligula  in  his  20th.  The  hair  cut  off  on 
such  occasions  was  consecrated  to  some  god. 
Thus  Nero  put  his  up  in  a  gold  box,  set  with  pearls, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  CapitoHnus.*  SoStatius* 
mentions  a  person  who  sent  his  haur  as  an  ofiering 
to  i£sculapius  Pergamenus,  and  requested  Statins 
to  write  some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  occasion 
He  sent  the  hair  with  a  box  set  with  preciooa 
stones  {cum  gemnuUa  pyxide)  and  a  mirror. 

With  the  Emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  began  to 
revive.*  Plutarch  says  that  the  emperor  wore  it  to 
hide  some  scars  on  his  face.  The  practice  after- 
ward became  common,  and  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great  the  emperors  appear  in  busts 
and  coins  with  beards.  The  Romans  let  their 
beards  grow  in  time  of  mourning;  so  Augustus 
did^  for  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  time 
when  he  had  it  shaved  oflT  he  made  a  season  ol 
festivity.*  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
such  occasions,  shaved  the  beard  close.*  Strabci'* 
says  that  the  beards  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Ch^ 
siterides  were  like  those  of  goats.  Tacitus"  aayr 
that  the  Catti  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
would  not  have  them  cut  till  they  had  slain  an 
enemy. 

Barbers.    The  Greek  name  for  a  barber  was 
Kovpevct  and  the  Latin  tonsor.    The  term  emidoyed 
in  modern  European  languages  is  derived  from  the 
low  Latin  barbalorius^  which  is  found  in  Petronius 
The  barber  of  the  ancients  was  a  far  more  impor 
tant  personage  than  his   modern   representative 
Men  had  not  often  the  necessary  implements  for  the 
various  operations  of  the  toilet :  combs,  mirrors, 
perfumes,  and  tools  for  clipping,  cutting,  shaving, 
&c.    Accordingly,  the  whole  process  had  to  be 
performed  at  the  barber's,  and  hence  the  great  <«n- 
course  of  people  who  daily  gossiped  at  the  ton- 
slrinoy  or  barber's  shop.     Besides  the  duties  of  a 
barber  and  hairdresser,  strictly  so  called,  the  an- 
cient tonsor  discharged  other  ofiUces.    He  was  also 
a  nail-parer.    He  was,  in  fact,  much  what  the 
English  barber  was  when  he  extracted  teeth,  as 
well  as  cut  and  dressed  hair.    People  who  kept  the 
necessary  instruments  for  all  the  dififerent  opera- 
tions, generally  had  also  slaves  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  them.    The  business  of  the 
barber  was  threefold.    First,  there  was  the  cutting 
of  hair  :  hence  the  barber's  question,  vug  ct  iseipu.^* 
For  this  purpose,  he  used  various  knives  of  difTerent 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  degrees  of  sharpness  :  hence 
Lucian,^'  in  enumerating  the  apparatus  of  a  barber's 
shop,  mentions  icXr/Oog  /laxaipMav  {fiux^twxj  ftaxai' 
piCt  KQvpig  are  used  also,  in  Latin   t\.,ter)  ;    bu\ 
scissors,  i^aX/f,  dtrX^  ftaxatpa^*  (in  Lati?  for/ex^  ux- 
icia)y  were  used  too."     Udxaipa  was  the  usual 
word.    (Bottiger,  however,  says  that  two  knives 
were  merely  used,  forming  a  kind  of  scissors.    The 
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Boat  deguit  nijde  of  cuttiog  the  hair  was  with 
the  sin^  kijfe,  fu^  fiaxaip^.^)  Irregularity  and 
uoeveaDess  of  the  hair  was  considered  a  great 
blemish,  as  appears  generally,  and  from  Horace  ;* 
and,  accozdingly,  after  the  hair-cutting,  the  uneven 
haire  were  pulled  out  by  tweezers,  an  operation  to 
which  PoUux'  applies  the  term  wapaXiyeadai.  So 
the  hangers-on  on  great  men,  who  wished  to  look 
yoong,  were  accustomed  to  pull  out  the  gray  hahrs 
for  them.*  Tt:s  was  considered,  however,  a  mark 
of  efieminacj/  The  person  who  was  to  be  opera- 
led  on  by  the  barber  had  a  rough  doth  {LfioXtvov, 
vuokerc  in  Plautus*)  laid  on  his  shoulders,  as  now, 
to  keep  the  hairs  off  his  dress,  6tc.  The  second 
part  of  the  business  was  shaving  {radere,  raaUare^ 
^(v).  This  was  done  with  a  ^pov,  a  novaculoj^ 
a  razor  (as  we,  retaining  the  Latin  root,  call  it), 
which  he  kept  in  a  case,  ^k^,  ivpodixTf,  ^vpodoxtfCt 
**a  raxor-case."*  Some,  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  operation  of  the  razor,  used  instead  some  pow- 
erful depilatory  ointments  or  plasters,  as  pnlothroni* 
aada  CreU ;"  Veneium  lulum ;"  dropax.^*  Stray 
haiis  which  escaped  the  razor  were  pulled  out  with 
Bmall  pincers  or  tweezers  {volseUat  rpixoXaSiov). 
The  third  part  of  the  barber's  work  was  to  pare 
the  nails  of  the  hands,  an  operation  which  the 
Greeks  expressed  by  the  words  bwxK^eiv  and  dno- 
mxi^iv}^  The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose 
were  called  Inn/xKrv^piOj  se.  fiaxaipia.^*  This  prac- 
tice of  employing  a  man  expressly  to  pare  the  nails 
explains  Plautus*s  humorous  description  of  the 
miserly  Euclio : 

"  Quin  ipsi  gtudem,  toruor  ungues  dempseralf 
CoUegiiy  omnia  abstulit  prasegmina.**^* 
Even  to  the  miser  it  did  not  occur  to  parr-  his  nails 
hnnself^  and  save  the  money  he  would  have  to  pay ; 
but  only  to  collect  the  parings,  in  hopu  of  making 
something  by  them.  So  Martial,  in  rallying  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  dispense  with  the  barber's  servi- 
ces by  using  different  kinds  of  plasters,  &c.,  asks 
him,"  Quid  facieni  ungues  ?  What  will  your  nails 
dol  How  will  you  get  your  nails  pared  ?  So  Ti- 
boUns  says,^^  quid  (prodest)  ungues  ariificis  docta 
suhseenisse  manu  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
person  addressed  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  one 
of  the  more  fashionable  tensors.  The  instruments 
used  are  referred  to  by  Martial.  *• 

BAR'BITOS  {fidpSiTo^  or  jOdp^trov),  a  stringed  in- 
strument, called  by  Theocritus  noUxopdo^}*  The 
i£o]ic  form  pdpfuro^  led  the  grammarians  to  de- 
rive the  word  from  Papv^  and  (uto^^  a  thread  or 
string ;  but  according  to  Strabo,*^  who,  if  the  read- 
ing be  correct,  makes  it  the  same  with  aafxSvKij,  it 
was  of  foreign  origin.  Pindar,  in  a  fragment  quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  refers  the  invention  of  it  to  Terpan- 
&T^^  but  in  another  place"*  it  is  ascribed  to  Anac- 
reon.  Dionysius**  tells  us  that  in  his  day  it  was 
not  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  but  that  the  Romans, 
who  denTed  it  from  them,  still  retained  it  at  ancient 
tacrifioes.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  its  exact 
form  with  any  certainty :  later  writers  use  the  word 
as  synonymous  with  Mpa.  {Vid.  Lyra.) 
BARDOCUCUL7.US.  {Vid.  Coccjllus.) 
•BASALT'ES,  a  species  of  marble,  as  Pliny" 


!  CS^iaa,  n»L  ii ,  p.  <M).)— 3.  (Sat.,  i.,  3,  81.— Epist.,  i.,  1, 
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terms  it,  found  in  .Ethiopia,  of  the  colour  and  birdi 
ness  of  iron,  whence  its  name,  from  an  Oriental  tern 
basalt,  signifying  "iron."  To  what  Eastern  lan- 
guage this  word  belongs  is  not  known ;  we  may  com< 
pare  with  it,  however,  the  Hebrew  bazzel,  Pliny 
speaks  of  fine  works  of  art  in  Egyptian  basalt,  and 
of  these  some  have  found  their  way  to  Rome,  aa 
the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  ascent  to  the  CapitcA, 
and  the  Sphinx  of  the  Villa  Borghese.^  Winckel<- 
mann  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  this  stone :  the 
black,  which  is  the  more  common  sort,  is  the  nuu 
terial  of  the  figures  just  mentioned ;  the  other  vari- 
ety has  a  greenish  hue.*  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  confound  the  basaUes  of  the  ancients  with  the 
modem  basalt.  The  former  was  merely  a  species 
of  syenite,  conunonly  called  basaltoid  syenite,  black 
Egyptian  basalt,  and  "  basalte  antique."  The  ba- 
salt of  the  modems  is  a  hard,  dark-coloured  rock, 
of  igneous  origin.* 

BASANISTAL    {Vid.  Basanos.) 

♦BASANITES  LAPIS  {fiaaavlTTfc  Xt^of),  called 
also  Basanos  and  Lapis  Lydius,  the  Touchstone. 
Its  Greek  and  English  names  both  refer  to  its  office 
of  trying  metals  by  the  touch.  The  appellation  of 
"  Lydian  Stone"  was  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  Lydia  having  been  one  of  its  principal  localities. 
It  was  also  obtained  in  Egypt,  and,  besides  the  use 
just  mentioned,  was  wrought  into  various  orna- 
ments, as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  Other 
names  for  the  Touchstone  were  Chrysites,  from  its 
particular  efficacy  in  the  trial  of  goldf,  and  Coticula^ 
because  generally  formed,  for  convenience'  sake, 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  whetstone.*  The  Basa- 
nite  or  Touchstone  differs  but  little  from  the  com- 
mon variety  of  silicious  slate.  Its  colour  is  grayish 
or  bluish  black,  or  even  perfectly  black.  If  a  bar  of 
gold  be  robbed  against  the  smooth  surface  of  this 
stone,  a  metallic  trace  is  left,  by  the  colour  of  which 
an  experienced  eye  can  form  some  estimate  of  the 
purity  of  the  gold.  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of 
proceeding.  In  modem  times,  however,  the  judg- 
ment is  still  farther  detemiined  by  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  this  metallic  trace  by  the  application  of  ni- 
tric acid  (aquafortis),  which  immediately  dissolves 
those  substances  with  which  the  gold  may  be  al- 
loyed. Basalt  and  some  other  varieties  of  argillite 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Tbe  touchstones  em- 
ployed by  the  jewellers  of  Paris  are  composed  chief- 
ly of  hornblende.  Brogniart  calls  it  Comienne  Lyd- 
ienne.* 

BAS'ANOS  (l3u<raifoc)y  the  general  term  among 
the  Athenians  for  the  application  of  torture.  By  a 
decree  of  Scamandrius,  it  was  ordained  that  no  free 
Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture  ;*  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  general  practice,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Cicero'  to  the  contrary 
(de  institiUis  Atheniensiuniy  Rhodiorum — apud  quos 
liheri  eivesque  lorqueniur).  The  only  two  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Anti- 
phon*  and  Lysias.*  But,  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Antiphon,  Bockh^*  has  shown  that  the  torture 
was  not  applied  at  Athens,  but  in  a  foreign  country ; 
and  in  Lysias,  as  it  is  a  Platiean  boy  that  is  spokec 
of,  we  have  no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  ao 
Athenian  citizen,  since  we  learn  from  Demosthe 
nes"  that  all  Platseans  were  not  necessarily  Athe 
nian  citizens.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  decree  of  Scamandrius  does  not  appear  to  have 
interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a  means  of  execu- 
tion, since  we  find  Demosthenes^*  reminding  the 


1.  (Moore'a  Mineralogy,  p.  83.)— 3.  (\^rinckelmaim,  Werka, 
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judges  that  they  had  pat  Antiphon  to  death  by  the 
rack  {aTpe6W<javTe^),^ 

The  evidence  of  slaves  was,  however,  always  ta- 
ken with  torture,  and  their  testimony  was  not  oth- 
erwise received.*  From  this  circumstance  their 
testimony  appears  to  have  been  considered  of  more 
value  than  that  of  freemen.  Thus  Issns'  says, 
'*  When  slaves  and  freemen  are  at  hand,  you  do  not 
make  use  of  the  testimony  of  freemen;  but,  putting 
slaves  to  the  torture,  you  thu^endearour  to  find  out 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  done.*'  Numerous  pas- 
sages of  a  similar  nature  might  easily  be  produced 
from  the  orators.*  Any  person  might  offer  his  own 
slave  to  be  examined  by  torture,  or  demand  that  of 
his  adversary,  and  the  offer  or  demand  was  equally 
called  irpo/cX^dtf  etc  pdaavou  If  the  opponent  re- 
fused to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  thus  examined,  such 
a  refusal  was  looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumption 
against  him.  The  irpoKkvfric  appears  to  have  been 
generally  made  in  writing,*  and  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  opponent  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  Agora  ;*  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified.^  Some- 
times, when  a  person  offered  his  slave  for  torture, 
he  gave  his  opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  any 
mode  of  torture  which  the  latter  pleased.*  The 
parties  interested  either  superintended  the  torture 
themselves,  or  chose  certain  persons  for  this  pur- 
pose, hence  called  ^aoavtoTai,  who  took  the  evi* 
dence  of  the  slaves.*  In  some  cases,  however,  we 
find  a  public  slave  attached  to  the  court,  who  ad- 
ministered the  torture  ;^*  but  this  appears  only  to 
have  taken  place  when  the  torture  was  administer- 
ed in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the  judges."  This 
public  mode  of  administering  the  torture  was,  how- 
ever, certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  practice.**  The 
general  practice  was  to  read  at  the  trial  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  slaves,  which  were  called  paaavot,^* 
and  to  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  administration  of  the  torture. 

BASCAN'IA.    (Fid.  Fascinom.) 

BASCAUDA,  a  British  basket.  This  term,  which 
remains  with  very  little  variation  in  the  Welsh 
*»basgawd'*  and  the  English  "basket,"  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  together  with  the  articles  denoted 
by  it.  We  find  it  used  by  Juvenal**  and  by  Mar- 
tial** in  connexions  which  imply  that  these  articles 
were  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans. In  no  other  manufacture  did  our  British  an- 
cestors excel  so  as  to  obtain  for  their  productions  a 
simflar  distinction.**  In  what  consisted  the  curios- 
ity and  the  value  of  these  baskets,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  they  seem  to  be  classed  among  vessels 
capable  of  holding  water. 

BASILEIA  (Baffi^ia)  was  the  name  of  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Lebadeia,  in  Bceotia,  in  honour  of  Tro- 
phonius,  who  had  the  surname  of  Baaikevc.  This 
festival  was  also  called  Trophonia— T/oo^vfo  ;*' 
and  was  first  observed  under  the  latter  name  as  a 
general  festival  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.** 

BASTLEUS  (/3a<TtXevr),  AN  AX  (ava^,  titles  ori- 
ginally given  to  any  persons  in  authority,  and  ap- 
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plied  in  the  first  instance  indiscriminately, ' 
any  accurate  distinction.  In  the  gOTenunent  of 
Phsacia,  which  was  a  mixed  constitution,  consist- 
ing of  one  supreme  magistrate,  twelve  peers  ot 
counciUorB,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  each  ol 
the  twelve  who  shared,  as  well  as  the  one  wb<i 
nominally  possessed  the  supreme  power,  is  desig- 
nated by  the  word  /3a9iAevf,*  which  title  became 
afterward  strictly  appropriated  in  the  sense  of  oar 
term  king ;  but  £vaf  continued  long  to  have  a  much 
wider  signification.  In  the  (Edipus  Tyraimus,  the 
title  &vai  is  applied  to  Apollo,*  to  Tiresias,*  to  Cre- 
on  and  (Edipus,*  and  to  the  Chorus.*  Isocrates* 
uses  ^offiXevc  in  the  sense  of  king,  and  6va^  as  ex- 
actly synonymous  with  prince,  calling  the  king*s 
sons  &v<tKT€^t  and  his  daughters  avatytrai.  The  title 
of  basileus  was  applied  to  magistrates  in  some  re- 
publican states,  who  possessed  no  regal  power,  but 
who  generally  attended  to  whatever  was  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  state  and  public  worship. 
Thus  the  second  archon  at  Athens  had  the  title  of 
basileus  (vid.  Archok),  and  we  find  magistrates 
with  the  same  title  in  the  republican  states  of  Del- 
phi,^ Siphnos,"  Chalcedon,  Qrzicus,  dec* 

After  the  introduction  of  the  republican  form  of 
government  into  the  Grecian  communities,  anothei 
term  (rvpawoc,  tyranntu)  came  into  use,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  other  two,  and  was  used  to  desig- 
nate any  citizen  who  had  acquired  and  retained  for 
life  the  supreme  authority  in  a  state  which  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  the  republican  form  of  government. 
The  term  tyrant,  therefore,  among  the  Greeks,  had 
a  different  signification  from  its  usual  acceptance  in 
modem  language ;  and  when  used  reproachfully,  it 
is  only  in  a  political,  and  not  a  moral  sense ;  for 
many  of  the  Greek  tyrants  conferred  great  benefits 
upon  their  country. 

BASIL'ICA  (sc.  adc8,  atda,  portiau — fiaat^u/c^, 
also  regia}%  a  building  which  seived  as  a  court  ol 
law  and  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants and  men  of  business.  The  term  is  derived, 
according  to  Philander,"  from  paci^evc^  a  king,  in 
reference  to  early  times,  when  the  chief  magistrate 
administered  the  laws  he  made ;  but  it  is  more  im- 
mediately adopted  from  the  Greeks  of  Athens, 
whose  second  archon  was  styled  upxt-^v  pamXtvc, 
and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated  aroa  paaiX- 
eio^,^*  the  substantive  aida  or  porticua  in  Latin  be- 
ing omitted  for  convenience,  and  the  distinctive  ep- 
ithet converted  into  a  substantive.  The  Greek 
writers,  who  speak  of  the  Roman  basilics,  call  them 
sometimes  aroaX  fiaaiXiKaiy  and  sometimes  merely 
(TToai. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not  erect- 
ed until  B.C.  182  ;**  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
historian  that  there  were  no  basilicse  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  which  destroyed  so  many  buildings  in  the 
Forum,  under  the  consulate  of  Marcellus  and  L»vi- 
nus,  B.C.  212.>*  It  was  situated  in  the  Forum  ad- 
joining the  Curia,  and  was  denominated  Basilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty  others, 
erected  at  different  periods,  within  the  city  of 
Rome,"  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  authors :  1.  Bern/- 
tea  Semproniaf  constructed  by  Titus  Sempronius, 
B.C.  171,"  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Nardtaiy 
to  have  been  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the 
Velabrum.  2.  Basilica  Opimiaj  which  was  abore 
the  Comitium.    3.  Basilica  PauU  MmiUij  or  BasiU^ 


1.  (Od.,  viii.,  S90.)— 2.  (1.  810.)— S.  (1.  804.)— 4.  (L  OSl.)-^ 
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cft  JBimOM,  caUed  also  Regi^  Paali  hy  Statins.' 
Qkero*  mentioos  two  basilic«B  of  this  name,  of 
wUeh  one  was  built,  and  the  otlier  only  restored, 
by  Faalns  /Bmilins.  Both  these  edifices  were  in 
the  Fonim,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  its  open  per- 
istfle  of  Phiygian  columns,*  which  Plutarch  (Cos.) 
states  was  erected  by  L.  ^milius  Paulus  during  his 
mosohhip^  at  an  expense  of  1500  talents,  sent  to 
aim  by  Cesar  from  Gaul,  as  a  bribe  to  gain  him 
ofer  from  the  aristoeratical  party.  A  representa- 
tion of  this  is  given  below.  4.  Bu»ilica  Pompeii^ 
called  also  regiti,^  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  6. 
BuUka  JuiuL,  erected  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  Fo- 
rao,  and  opposite  to  the  Basilica  iBmilia.  It  was 
from  the  loof  of  this  building  that  Caligula  scatter- 
ed monej  among  the  people  for  several  successive 
days.*  6.  BarMca  Can  el  Ludi,  the  grandsons  of 
AogustoB,  by  whom  it  was  founded.*  7.  Basilica 
Vifia  or  TVo^osn,  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  8.  BatU* 
US  CtmataMtinit  erected  by  the  Emperor  Gonstau- 
line,  sapposed  to  be  the  ruin  now  remaining  on  the 
Via  Sacra,  near  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus, 
aad  commonly  c^ed  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Of  all 
these  magnifieent  edifices,  notbing  now  remains  be- 
jond  the  ground  plan,  and  the  bases  and  some  por- 
tion of  the  columns  and  superstructure  of  the  last 
two.  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in  better  preserva* 
tkn ;  the  external  walls,  ranges  of  columns,  and 
tiibaoal  of  the  judges  being  stifi  tolerably  perfect  on 
the  groond  floor. 

The  Fonim,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  the  most  frequented  and  cen- 
Ual  part  of  the  city,  was  always  selected  for  the 
lite  of  a  basilica ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  classic 
■liters  not  unfreqnently  use  the  terms  forum  and 
hudtea  synonymously,  as  in  the  passage  of  Clau- 
diui'— Dentcto^ne  dngit  Regius  auratisforafascilmf 
(tt/w  Ikfar,  where  the  Forum  is  not  meant,  but  the 
h^ilica  which  was  in  it,  and  which  was  sunound- 
ed  ^  the  lictors  who  stood  in  the  Forum." 

Vitrovitts*  directs  that  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  Forum  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of  a  basil- 
ica, in  order  that  Che  public  might  suffer  as  little  as 
possible  from  exposure  to  bad  weather,  while  going 
to,  or  returning  from,  their  place  of  business ;  he 
might  also  have  added,  for  their  greater  convenience 
whib  engaged  within,  since  many  of  these  edifices, 
and  all  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  were  entirely  open 
to  toe  external  air,  being  surrounded  and  protected 
solely  hy  an  open  peristyle  of  columns,  as  the  an- 
nexed representation  of  the  Basilica  i£milia,  from  a 
aiedal  of  Lepidns,  with  the  inscription,  clearly 

•Jiows; 


^^Tien,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
nd  refined,  and,  consequently,  more  effeminate,  a 
*2B  was  substituted  for  the  external  peristyle,  and 
(he  cclomns  were  confined  to  the  interior ;  or,  if 
■sed  externally,  it  was  only  in  decorating  the  irpo- 
*Wf,  or  vestibule  of  entrance.  This  was  the  only 
change  which  took  place  in  the  form  of  these  build- 
ings from  the  time  of  their  first  institution  until 


1.  a  e.)-t.  (M  Att..  IT.,  16.)— S.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xxxri.,  94, 
l^ApSiMM^  De  B«1L  Cir.,  lib.  ii.)--4.  (Stxet.,  OctaT.,  31.)— 5. 
JWl,  C^g^  87.)— 6.  (Snet.,  OcUt.,  20.)  — 7.  (De  Honor. 
Lex.  Ant.,  1.  c— Naid.,  Rom. 
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they  were  converted  into  Christian  churches.  The 
ground  plan  of  all  of  them  is  rectangular,  and  theii 
width  not  more  than  half,  nor  less  than  one  third 
of  the  length  ;^  but  if  the  area  on  which  the  edi- 
fice was  to  be  raised  was  not  proportionably  long, 
small  chambers  (chalcidica)  were  c  it  off  from  one 
of  the  ends,*  which  served  as  ccuveniences  for  the 
judges  or  merchants.  This  area  was  divided  into 
three  naves,  consisting  of  a  centre  {media  particus) 
and  two  side  aisles,  separated  from  the  centre  one 
each  by  a  single  row  of  columns:  a  mode  of  con- 
struction particularly  adapted  to  buildings  intended 
for  the  reception  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  At 
one  end  of  the  centre  aisle  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
judge,  in  form  either  rectangular  or  circular,  and 
sometimes  cut  off  from  the  length  of  the  grand  nave 
(as  is  seen  in  the  annexed  {dan  of  the  basilica  at 
Pompeii,  which  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
chambers  of  the  judices  or  chalcidica  above  men- 
tioned), or  otherwise  thrown  out  from  the  posterior 
n      I    I    I    I   I     I    I    1    I    I 


wall  of  the  building,  like  the  tribune  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  and  then  called  the 
hemicycle :  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  in  the 
BasiUca  Trajani,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  below. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a  most  sumptuous 
edifice,  possessing  a  double  tribune,  and  double  rcw 
of  columns  on  each  side  of  the  centre  aisle,  divldiig 
the  whole  into  five  naves. 

The  internal  tribune  was  probably  the  original 
construction,  when  the  basilica  was  simply  used  as 
a  court  of  justice  i  but  when  those  spacious  halls 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  traders  as  well 
as  loungers,  then  the  semicircular  and  external 
tribune  was  adopted,  m  order  that  the  noise  and 


confusion  in  the  basilica  might  not  intermpt  tni 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates.*  In  the  centre  of 
this  tribune  was  placed  the  cumle  chair  of  the  pras 
tor,  and  seats  for  judices,  who  sometimes  amount 
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ea  to  the  number  of  180,'  and  the  advocates ;  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  hemicycle,  called  the  wings 
{comua\  were  seats  for  persons  of  distinction,  as 
well  as  the  parties  engaged  in  the  proceedings.  It 
was  in  the  wing  of  the  tribune  that  Tiberius  sat  to 
overawe  the  judgment  at  the  trial  of  Granius  Mai- 
cellus.*  The  two  side  aisles,  as  has  been  said, 
were  separated  from  the  centre  one  by  a  row  of  col- 
umns, behind  each  of  which  was  placed  a  square 
pier  or  pilaster  (parastata^)^  which  supported  the 
flooring  of  an  upper  portico,  similar  to  the  gallery 
of  a  modern  church.  The  upper  gallery  was  in 
lilte  manner  decorated  with  columns,  of  lower  di- 
mensions than  those  below ;  and  these  served  to 
support  the  roof,  and  were  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  parapet  wall  or  balustrade  {plutau^)y 
which  served  as  a  defence  against  the  danger  of 
falling  over,  and  screened  the  crowd  of  loitereis 
above  {subbasUicani*)  from  the  people  of  business  in 
the  area  below.*  This  gallery  reached  entirely 
round  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  was  frequented 
by  women  as  well  as  men,  the  women  on  one  side 
and  the  men  on  the  other,  who  went  to  hear  and 
see  what  was  going  on.^  The  staircase  which  led 
to  the  upper  portico  was  on  the  outside,  as  is  seen 
in  the  plan  of  the  Basilica  of  Pompeii.  It  is  simi- 
larly situated  in  the  Basilica  of  Constantino.  The 
whole  area  of  these  magnificent  structures  was 
covered  with  three  separate  ceilings,  of  the  kind 
called  tutudinatum^  like  a  tortoise-shell ;  in  techni- 
cal language  now  denominated  covoi,  an  expression 
used  to  distinguish  a  ceiling  which  has  the  general 
appearance  of  a  vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is, 
however,  flat,  while  the  margins  incline  by  a  cylin- 
Jrical  shell  from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  cen- 
tral square  to  the  side  walls;  in  which  form  tlic 
ancients  imagined  a  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given,  it 
will  be  evident  how  much  these  edifices  were  adapt- 
ed, in  their  general  form  and  construction,  to  the 
uses  of  a  Christian  church ;  to  which  purpose  some 
of  them  were,  in  fact,  converted,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror Gratianus :  Banlica  dim  negotiis  plena,  nunc 
votis  pro  tvA  salute  susceptis.*  Hence  the  later  wri- 
ters of  the  Empire  apply  the  term  basilicas  to  all 
churches  built  after  the  model  just  described ;  and 
such  were  the  eariiest  edifices  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tian worship,  which,  with  their  original  designation, 
continue  to  this  day,  being  still  called  at  Rome  bo- 
Miliche.  A  Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  prin- 
cipal parts :  1.  Upovaoc,  the  vestibule  of  entrance. 
2.  Ncvf,  ruLvis,  and  sometimes  gremiumy  the  nave 
or  centre  aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two 
side  ones  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides. 
Here  the  people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship. 3.  'kfjBuv  (from  6.va6aiveiv,  to  ascend),  cAo- 
ms  rthe  choir),  and  svggcstum,  a  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  nave  raised  above  the  general  level 
of  the  floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  'Irpareiov,  lepdv 
pffHa^  saneluofium,  which  answered  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this  sanc- 
tuary was  placed  the  high  altar,  under  a  tabernacle 
or  canopy,  such  as  still  remains  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  at  which  the  priest 
officiated  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  people. 
Around  this  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the  sanctua- 
rium,  were  seats  for  the  assistant  clergy,  with  an 
elevated  chair  foi  the  bishop  at  the  bottom  of  the 
einle  in  the  centre.* 


1.  (Plm.,Ep.,Ti.,S3.)-8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,75.)-3.  (VitruT., 
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BASILICA  {BoffiXtKol  Atarofetc).  About  A.0. 
876,  the  Greek  emperor  Basilius,  the  Maoedoniaa, 
commenced  this  work,  which  was  completed  by  his 
son  Leo,  the  philosopher.  Before  the  reign  of  Ba- 
silius, there  had  been  several  Greek  translations  of 
the  Pandect,  the  Code,  and  the  Institutes ;  but  there 
was  no  authorized  Greek  version  of  them.  The 
numerous  Constitutions  of  Justinian*s  successor^ 
and  the  contradictory  interpretations  of  the  jurists, 
were  a  farther  reason  for  publishing  a  revised  Greci 
text  under  the  imperial  authority.  This  great  work 
was  called  Basilica,  or  BeuriXiKal  Aiara^etc :  it  was 
revised  by  the  order  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogeo- 
neta,  about  A.D.  945.  The  Basilica  comprised  the 
Institutes,  Pandect,  Code,  the  Novelle,  and  the  im- 
perial Constitutions  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  a  Greek  translation,  in  sixty  books,  wbk^h 
are  subdivided  into  titles.  The  publication  of  this 
authorized  body  of  law  in  the  Greek  language  led  to 
the  gradual  disuse  of  the  original  compilation  of 
Justinian  in  the  East. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilica  is 
as  foUows :  All  the  matter  relating  to  a  given  sub- 
ject is  selected  from  the  Corpus  Juris ;  the  extracts 
from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  under  each  title, 
then  the  constitutions  of  the  Code,  and  next  in  or- 
der the  provisions  contained  in  the  Institutes  and 
the  Novelle,  which  confirm  or  complete  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Pandect.  The  Basilica  does  not  con- 
tain aU  that  the  Corpus  Juris  contains ;  but  it  con- 
tains numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  of  ancient 
jurists,  and  of  imperial  Constitutions,  which  are  not 
in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basilica  was  published,  with  a  Latin  f  ersion, 
by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  seven  vols.  fol.  Fabrot  pub- 
lished only  thirty-six  books  complete,  and  six  oOft^ 
ers  incomplete:  the  other  books  were  made  op 
from  an  extract  from  the  Basilica  and  the  scholiasts, 
Four  of  the  deficient  books  were  afterward  found  in 
MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhard  Meerman,  with  a 
translation  by  M.  Otto  Reitz,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et  Canonici ;  and  Uiey 
were  also  published  separately  in  London  in  1765, 
folio,  as  a  supplement  to  Fabrot*s  edition.  A  new 
critical  edition,  by  the  brothers  Heimbach,  was  com- 
menced in  1838,  and  is  now  in  progress. 

*BASILISCUS  (fiaaiXlffKog),  the  Basdisk,  some- 
times called  Cockatrice,  from  the  vulgar  belief  in 
modem  times,  that  it  is  produced  from  the  egg  of 
a  cock.  "  Nicander  describes  it,"  observes  Dr.  Ad- 
ams, *'  as  having  a  small  body,  about  three  palms 
long,  and  of  a  shining  colour.  All  the  ancient  au 
thors  speak  with  horror  of  the  poison  of  the  Basilisk, 
which  they  affirm  to  be  of  so  deadly  a  nature  as  to 
prove  fatal,  not  only  when  Introduced  into  a  wound, 
but  also  when  transmitted  through  another  object. 
Avicenna  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who,  having 
transfixed  a  basilisk  with  a  spear,  its  venom  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  also  to  his  horse,  whose  lip  was  ac- 
cidentally wounded  by  it.  A  somewhat  similar  sto- 
ry is  alluded  to  by  Lucan.*  Linneus,  regaiding,  of 
course,  all  the  stories  about  the  Basilisk  as  utterly 
fabulous,  refers  this  creature,  as  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  to  the  Lacerta  Iguana.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  very  problematical,  however,  whether  the  Ig- 
uana be  indeed  the  Basilisk  of  the  ancients.  Cal- 
met  supposes  the  Scriptural  basilisk  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Cobra  di  Capello,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
its  being  found  in  Africa.  The  serpent  which  is 
described  under  the  name  of  BusktJi  by  Jackron, 
would  answer  very  well  in  most  respects  to  the 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  Basilisk.*** 

BASTER'NA,  a  kind  of  litter  {Uctiea)  in  whicb 
women  were  carried  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  < 
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peion.  It  appears  to  have  resembled  the  lectica 
[vU.  LscricA)  very  closely ;  and  the  only  difference 
apparently  was,  that  the  lectica  was  carried  by 
slares,  and  the  bastema  by  two  males.  Several 
etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  proposed.  Sal- 
masios  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
(MffTo^.^  A  description  of  a  bastema  is  given  by 
a  poet  in  the  J^tin  Anthology.* 

B.4THS. — haXavciov,  Balneariumf  Balnsumy  Bar 
HneisM,  BdLnectj  BaUnea^  and  Tktmut.    These  words 
&re  all  commonly  translated  by  our  general  term 
hath  or  baths ;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
and  better  authors  they  are  used  with  a  nice  dis- 
crimination.   Bolneum  or  balineum,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  paXavelWf*  signifies,  in  its  primary 
sense,  a  bath  or  bathing- vessel,  such  as  most  per- 
sons of  any  consequence  among  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed in  their  own  houses ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
used  by  Cicero,*  balineum  caUfieri  juheboy  and  from 
that  it  came  to  signify  the  chamber  which  con- 
tained the  bath*  (Jabrum  ti  in  halineo  non  est)^  which 
is  also  the  proper  translation  of  the  word  balneari- 
um.    The  diminutive  balneolum  is  adopted  by  Sen- 
eca* to  designate  the  bath-room  of  Scipio,  in  the 
villa  at  Ijternum,  and  is  expressly  used  to  charac- 
terize the  unassuming  modesty  of  republican  man- 
ners, as  compared  with  the  luxury  of  his  own  times. 
Bat  when  the  baths  of  private  individuals  became 
more  sumptuous,  and  comprised  many  rooms  in- 
stead of  the  one  small  chamber  described  by  Sene- 
ca, the  plural  balnea  or  balinea  was  adopted,  which 
still,  in  correct  language,  had  reference  only  to  the 
hatha  of  private  persons.    Thus  Cicero  terms  the 
baths  at  the  villa  of  his  brother  Quintus^  balnearuL 
Bdnttt  and  halnua,  which,  according  to  Varro,* 
have  no  singular  number,  were  the  public  baths. 
{Balnea  is,  however,  used  in  the  singular,  to  desig- 
nate a  private  bath,  in  an  inscription  quoted  by  Rei- 
nesius.*)    Thus  Cicero**  speaks  of  balneas  SeniaSt 
ialneas  ffuhliau,  and  in  vestibulo  balnearumj^^  and 
AdIqs  Gellins*'  of  baineas  Sitias.    But  this  accuracy 
of  diction  is  neglected  by  many  of  the  subsequent 
writers,  and  particularly  by  the  poets,  among  whom 
halnea  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plural  number 
to  signify  the  public  baths,  since  the  word  balnea 
eoQld  not  be  introduced  in  an  hexameter  verse. 
Pluiy  also,  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the 
neuter  fdural  baljiea  for  public,  and  of  balneum  for  a 
private  bath.**   Therma  (from  ^ipfin*  warmth)  mean, 
properly,  warm  springs  or  baths  of  warm  water,  but 
came  afterward  to  be  applied  to  the  structures  in 
which  the  baths  were  placed,  and  which  were  both 
hot  and  cold.    There  was,  however,  a  material  dis- 
tinction between  the  balnea  and  thermae  inasmuch 
as  the  former  was  the  term  used  under  the  Repub- 
lic, and  referred  to  the  public  establishments  of  that 
age,  which  contained  no  appliances  for  luxury  be- 
yond the  mere  convenience  of  hot  and  cold  baths, 
vhereas  the  latter  name  was  given  to  those  magnifi- 
cent  edifices  which  grew  up  under  the  Empire,  and 
which  comprised  within  their  range  of  buildings  aU 
the  apportenances  belonging  to  the  Greek  gymna- 
«a,  as  well  as  a  regular  establishment  appropriated 
far  bathing ;  which  distinction  is  noticed  by  Juve- 
nal :«• 

*"  JMtm  petit  out  thermos,  out  Phabi  balnea:' 

aiibseqaent  writers,  however,  use  these  terms  with- 
ooi  distinction.  Thus  the  baths  erected  by  Clau- 
^ios  Elmscus,  the  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Clan- 

L  (SaliDaa.,  ad  Lamprld^  Helior..  c  SI.)— 9.  (iji.,  168.)— 3. 
{▼•no,  De  Unf .  Lat.,  ix.,  08,  cd.  Mailer.)— 4.  (ad  Au.,  ii.,  3.)— 
91  (Oc^  ad  Fam.,xiv.,  30.)-4J.  (Ep.,  M.)-7.  (ad  Q.Fratr.,  iii., 
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{iaBCT.,xi^  \\i.)—\0.  (Pro  Ca«l.,  «5.)~11.  (lb.,  20.)— ] 3.  (iii., 
« :  X,  3.^  -13.  (Ep.,  ii.,  17.)— 14.  (Sat,  -••-  S33.) 


dian,  are  styled  by  Statins'  balnts,  and  by  Martial 
Etrusd  ihermiUa.  In  an  epigram,  also,  by  Mar 
tia],'  *'  tubice  balneum  thermia"  the  Vrrms  are  not  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  budding,  but  tj  two  different 
chambers  in  the  same  edifice. 

Bathing  was  a  practice  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of 
both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  fresh 
water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natural  warm  springs  aa 
well  as  vessels  artificially  heated.  Thus  Nausicad« 
daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  Pheacia,  goes  out  with 
her  attendants  to  wash  her  clothes,  and,  after  the 
task  is  done,  she  bathes  herself  in  the  river.*  Ulys- 
ses, who  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and 
takes  a  bath,  while  she  and  her  servants  stand 
aside.*  Europa  also  bathes  in  the  river  Anaurus,* 
and  Helen  and  her  companions  in  the  Eurotas.' 
Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing.  The  'HpoKXeia  Tuowrpd  shown  by  Vul- 
can or  Minerva  to  Hercules  are  celeorated  by  the 
poets.  Pindar  speaks  of  the  hot  bath  of  the  bymphs 
— ^epiuL  Nvfi^v  XovTpdt^  and  Homr r*  celebi^tes  one 
of  the  streams  of  the  Scamandor  lor  its  warm  tem- 
perature. The  artificial  warm  *>^ih  was  taken  in  a 
vessel  called  dadfiivdo^  by  Hom^.*  ,'*  because  it  dimin- 
ished the  uncleanliness  of  the  'jkin,  and  ifiSaaic  by 
Athenaeus.*'  It  would  appear^  from  the  description 
of  the  bath  administered  to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of 
Circe,  that  this  vessel  did  not  contain  water  itself, 
but  was  only  used  for  the  bather  to  sit  in  while  the 
warm  water  was  poured  over  him,  which  was  heated 
in  a  large  caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was 
placed,  and,  when  sufficiently  warmed,  was  taken 
out  in  other  vessels,  and  poured  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  aaofuvdoQ:* 
Where  cleanliness  merely  was  the  object  sought, 
cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which  was  considered  as 
most  bracing  to  the  nerves ;"  but,  after  violent  bod- 
ily fatigue  or  exertion,  waim  water  was  made  uso 
of,  in  order  to  refresh  the  body  and  relax  the  over* 
tension  of  the  muscles.^*  Thus  the  aacntivOoc  is  pre- 
pared for  Peisistratus  and  Telemachus  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Menelaus,*^  and  is  resorted  to  by  Ulysses  and 
Diomed,  when  they  return  with  the  captured  horses 
of  Rhesus." 

'Ef  p*  aaofiivBovc  puvreg  iv^iarac  Xovtravro. 
From  which  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  vesst-J 
was  of  polished  marble,  like  the  basins  (labra)  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Roman  baths.  An- 
dromache, in  the  22d  book  of  the  Iliad,  prepares  a 
hot  bath  for  Hector  against  his  return  from  battle ; 
and  Nestor,  in  the  14th,  orders  Hecamede  to  make 
ready  the  warm  bath  {^ep/ia  Xoerpu) ;  and  the  Ph«- 
acians  are  represented  as  being  addicted  to  the  van- 
ities of  dress,  warm  baths,  and  sexual  indulgence." 

El/MTa  r*  h^fioita,  Xo^rpd  re  ^epfiu,  xal  evvai. 
It  was  also  customary  for  the  Greeks  to  take  two 
baths  in  succession,  first  cold  and  afterward  warm ; 
thus,  in  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  just  referred  to, 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  both  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  af- 
terward refresh  themselves  with  a  warm  bath  {dad' 
fL,v6og)  upon  returning  to  their  tents.  The  custom 
of  plunging  into  cold  water  after  the  warm  bath 
mentioned  by  Aristides,^*  who  wrote  in  the  second 
century,  does  not  refer  to  the  Greeks  of  this  early 
age,  but  to  those  who  lived  after  the  subjugation  of 
their  country  by  the  Romans,  from  whom  the  habit 
was  most  probably  borrowed. 
After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themselves, 
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Ihe  womeD^  as  well  as  men,  in  oitler  that  the  skin 
might  not  be  left  harsh  and  rough,  especially  after 
waim  water.*  Oil  {iXaiov)  is  the  only  ointment 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
Pliny'  says  that  the  Greeks  had  no  better  ointment 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  than  oil  perfumed 
with  herbs.  In  all  the  passages  quoted  above,  the 
bathers  anoint  themselves  with  clear  pure  oil  [Xiif 
iAcu» ;  but  in  the  2dd  book  of  the  Iliad,*  Venus 
anoints  the  body  of  Hector  with  oil  scented  with 
roses  {iXai<,>  podoevri),  and,  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
same  poem,*  Juno  anoints  herself  with  oil  "  ambro- 
sial, sweet,  and  odoriferous"  {afiBpoaiovy  kdavhv,  teB- 
wjfiivov) :  and  elsewhere  the  oil  is  termed  iv&deCf 
Bweet-smelling,  upon  which  epithet  the  commenta- 
fors  and  Atheneeus'  remark  that  Homer  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  more  precious  ointments, 
but  calls  them  oil  with  an  epithet  to  distinguish 
them  from  common  oil.  The  ancient  heroes,  how- 
ever, never  used  precious  unguents  (fjtvpa). 

Among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  bathing 
«vas  always  a  preliminary  to  the  hour  of  meals.  In- 
deed, the  process  of  eating  seems  to  have  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  that  of  bathing;  for 
even  Nausicae  and  her  companions,  in  the  passage 
refeired  to  above,  immediately  after  they  had  bathed 
and  anointed  themselves,  sat  down  to  eat  by  the 
river's  side  while  wailing  for  the  clothes  to  dry.' 

The  Lacedaemonians,  who  considered  warm  wa- 
ter as  enervating  and  efteminate,  used  two  kinds  of 
baths,  namely,  the  cold  daily  bath  in  the  Eurotas, 
which  Agesilaus  also  used,'  and  a  dry  sudorific  bath 
in  a  chamber  heated  with  warm  air  by  means  of  a 
stove;'  and  from  them  the  chamber  used  by  the 
Romans  for  a  similar  purpose  was  termed  Lacon- 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greeks  were  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  the  bath,  both  as  a  source  of 
health  and  pleasure,  long  before  it  came  into  gener- 
al, practice  among  the  Romans,  although  they  had 
A9  public  establishments  expressly  devoted  to  the 
parpose  of  the  same  magnificence  as  the  Romans 
had  ;  in  which  sense  the  words  of  Artemidorus" 
may  be  understood,  when  he  says,  "They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  baths"  (fiaXaveia  ovk 
iSeiaav) ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Athenians,  at  least, 
bad  public  baths  {Xovrpijveg)  attached  to  the  gym- 
nasia, which  were  more  used  by  the  common  peo- 
ple than  by  the  great  and  wealthy,  who  had  private 
b'iths  in  their  own  houses.^* 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  Greeks,  resorted  to  the 
rivers,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  from 
motives  of  health  or  cleanliness,  and  not  of  luxury ; 
for,  as  the  use  of  linen  was  little  known  in  those 
ages,"  health  as  well  as  comfort  rendered  frequent 
ablutions  necessary.  Thus  we  learn  from  Seneca** 
that  the  ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and 
arms  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week. 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  among  the 
Romans ;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca"  that  Scipio 
had  a  warm  bath  in  his  villa  at  Liternura,  which, 
however,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  a 
simple  chamber,  just  suflScient  for  the  necessary 
purposes,  and  without  any  pretension  to  luxury. 
It  was  "  small  and  dark,"  he  says,  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients."  This  was  a  bath  of  warm 
wUir;  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
•nth  warm  air  by  fines  placed  immediately  under  it, 
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80  as  to  produce  a  vapour  bath,  is  suited  by  Tatoif 
us  Maximus^  and  by  Pliny*  to  have  been  mvented 
by  Sergitts  Or^ta,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Crassos, 
before  the  Marsic  war.  The  expression  used  b^ 
Valerius  Maximus  is  balnea  penstlioy  and  by  FUny 
halineas  pennies,  which  is  differently  explained  bj 
different  commentators ;  but  a  single  glance  at  the 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  sufficient  in  rrder  u# 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  flooring  of  the 
chambers  was  stupended  over  the  hollow  cells  of 
the  hypocaust,  called  by  Yitravius  suspensura  cat- 
dariorunif*  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more  fully  ex-< 
emplified  in  the  following  passage  of  Ausonius:^ 
"Quid  (memorem)  qiuB  sulphurea  substructa  crepidint 

fumant 
Balnea,  ferventi  cum  Mulciber  haustus  operto, 
Volvit  anhelatas  iecloria  per  cavaflammas, 
Inclusum  glomerans  astu  exspiranie  vaporem  V* 
By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  warm  water  and  hot  air,  had 
obtained  very  generally,  and  with  a  considerable  de^ 
gree  of  luxury,  if  not  of  splendour,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  letter  to  his  brother,*  in  which  he  in- 
forms him  that  he  had  given  directions  for  removing 
the  vapour  bath  {assa)  into  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
undressing-room  (apodyUrium),  on  account  of  the 
fiue  being  placed  in  an  injudicious  situation ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  same  author  that  there  were 
baths  at  Rome  in  his  time— balneas  Senias* — which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  small 
fee.' 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history,  a  vcrdch 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  pro- 
miscuous bathing,  even  among  tne  men,  than  was 
usual  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maximus,*  it  was  deemed  indecent  for  a  father 
to  bathe  in  company  with  his  own  son  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son  in-law  with  his 
father-in-law:  the  same  respectful  reserve  being 
shown  to  blood  and  afiSnity  as  was  paid  to  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  towards  whom  it  was  considered 
as  an  act  of  irreligion  even  to  appear  naked  in  any 
of  the  places  consecrated  to  their  worship.*  But 
▼irtue  passed  away  as  wealth  increased ;  and,  w.ien 
the  thermae  came  into  use,  not  only  did  the  men 
bathe  together  in  numbers,  but  even  men  and  women 
stripped  and  bathed  promiscuously  in  the  same  bath. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  public  establishments 
often  contained  separate  baths  for  both  sexes  ad- 
joining to  each  other,**  as  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
also  the  case  at  the  baths  of  Pompeii.  Aulus  Gel- 
lius"  relates  a  story  of  a  consul's  wife  who  took  a 
whim  to  bathe  at  Teanum  (Teano),  a  small  provm- 
cial  town  of  Campania,  in  the  men^s  baths  (balneiM 
virilibus);  probably  because,  in  a  small  town,  the 
female  department,  like  that  at  Pompeii,  was  more 
confined  and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to 
the  men ;  and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to 
the  qusestor,  M.  Marius,  to  turn  the  men  out.  But 
whether  the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use 
each  other's  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that 
some  of  the  public  establishments  had  only  one 
common  set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed 
under  the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  indis- 
criminately together.**  This  custom  was  forbidden 
by  Hadrian**  and  by  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  ;*•  and 
Alexander  Severus  prohibited  any  baths,  common 
to  both  sexes  (balnea  mixta),  from  being  opened  in 
Rome.'* 
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MHien  the  public  baths  {balnea)  were  first  institu- 
ted, they  were  only  for  the  lower  orders,  who  alone 
baihed  in  public ;  the  people  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
those  who  formed  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  or- 
ders, using  private  baths  in  their  own  houses.  But 
this  nx>nopol7  was  not  long  enjoyed ;  for,  as  early 
c?en  as  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  we  find  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  mother  of  Augustus  making  use 
of  the  public  establishments,^  which  were  probably, 
It  that  time,  separated  from  the  men's ;  and,  in  pro- 
ce»  of  tnne,  even  the  emperors  themselves  bathed 
in  public  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  Thus 
Hadrian  often  bathed  in  public  among  the  herd  {cum 
nmmhtu');  and  even  the  virtuous  Alexander  Se- 
fenis  took  bis  bath  among  the  populace  in  the  ther- 
ms he  had  himself  erected,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
his  predecessors,  and  returned  to  the  palace  in  his 
bathiDg-dress ;'  and  the  abandoned  Gallienus  amu- 
sed himself  by  bathing  in  the  midst  of  tlie  young 
and  old  of  both  sexes — men,  women,  and  children.* 

The  baths  were  opened  at  sumise  and  closed  at 
sunset ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  it 
ivooid  appear  that  they  were  kept  open  nearly  aU 
night ;  for  he  is  stated*  to  have  furnished  oil  for  bis 
own  therraiE,  which  previously  were  not  opened  be- 
fore daybreak  {anU  auroram)^  and  were  shut  before 
Bonset  {oMie  vesperum) ;  and  Juvenal*  includes  in  his 
catalogue  of  female  iounoralities,  that  of  taking  the 
bath  at  night  (balnea  nocie  tubit),  which  may,  how- 
««Ter,  refer  to  private  baths. 

The  price  of  a  bath  was  a  quadrant,  the  smallest 
^ieoe  of  coined  money  from  the  age  of  Cicero  down- 
ward,^ which  was  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath 
[belfseeior) ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by  Cicero,  in  the 
uration  just  cited,  quadranlaria  pcrmutalio,  and  by 
Seneca,*  res  quadranlaria.  Ch'ddren  below  a  cer- 
tain age  were  adoiitted  free.* 
*^See  pueri  eredunt,  nm  q'ii  ncndum  ars  Unaniur." 
Stiangers  also,  and  foreigners,  were  admitted  to 
some  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  all  without  payment, 
is  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  at  Rome,  and 
quoted  by  Pitiscus.** 

L.   OCTAVIO.  L.  T.  CAM. 

BUrO.  TBIB.  MIL 

fltn  LAVATIONEM  OBATinTAM  MUNICIPIBITS, 

IMC0L18 

nOSPlTIBUS  ET  ADVBNT0BIBU8. 

The  baths  were  closed  when  any  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  the  Republic ;"  and  Suetonius  b*aya  that  the 
Emperor  Caligula  made  it  a  capital  oftence  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  bathing  upon  any  religious 
holyday."  They  were  originally  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  rdiles,  whose  business  it 
was  to  keep  them  also  m  repair,  and  to  see  that 
they  were  kept  clean  and  of  a  proper  temperatuie." 
In  the  provinces,  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  de- 
ndved  upon  the  queestor,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  Aulus  Gellius.^* 

The  time  usually  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  the  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly  af- 
terward." 

**  Oetavam  poteris  tcrvare ;  lavabimur  una; 
SciSf  quam  sint  Stephani  balnea  juneta  mihV* 

Before  that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to 
bathe  hi  public.^*  Yitruvius  reckons  the  best  hours 
idapced  for  bathing  to  be  from  midday  until  about 
mnset.*^  Pliny  took  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in 
■ommer,  and  at  the  eighth  in  winter  ;^*  and  Martia. 
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speaks  of  taAmg  a  bath,  when  fatigued  and  wea/y 
at  the  tenth  hour,  and  even  later.* 

When  the  water  was  ready  and  the  bathb  pre- 
parH,  notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  bell — ae 
tht  jiarum*  One  of  these  bells,  with  the  inscription 
FzBMi  Balneatobis,  was  found  in  the  therms  JDio- 
cletiansB,  in  the  year  1548,  and  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  learned  Fulvius  Ursinus.* 

While  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  or 
cleanliness,  a  single  one  was  considered  sufficient 
at  a  time,  and  that  only  when  requisite.  But  the 
luxiuries  of  the  Empire  knew  no  such  bounds,  and 
the  daily  bath  was  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as 
seven  and  eight  times  in  succession — ^the  number 
wliich  the  Emperor  Commodus  indulged  himself 
with.*  Gordian  bathed  seven  times  a  day  in  sum- 
mer, and  twice  in  winter ;  the  Emperor  Gallienus 
f,\x  or  seven  times  in  summer,  and  twice  or  thrice 
in  winter.*  Commodus  also  took  his  meals  in  the 
bath  ;*  a  custom  which  was  not  confined  to  a  dis- 
solute emperor  alone,  for  Martial^  attacks  a  certain 
iEmilius  for  the  same  practice,  which  passage,  how- 
ever^ is  diflerently  interpreted  by  some  commenta- 
tors. 

It  was  the  usual  and  constant  habit  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  take  the  bath  after  exercise,  and  previous- 
ly to  their  principal  meal  {coma);  but  the  debauchees 
of  the  Empire  bathed  also  after  eating,  as  well  as 
before,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire a  new  appetite  for  fresh  delicacies.  Nero  is 
related  to  have  indulged  in  this  practice,*  which  is 
also  alluded  to  by  Juvenal* 

Upon  quitting  the  bath,  it  was  usual  for  the  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  Greeks,  to  be  anointed  with  oil ;  to 
which  custom  both  Pompey  and  Brutus  are  repre- 
sented by  Plutarch  as  adhering.  But  a  particular 
habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to  certain  com  plaints, 
sometimes  required  this  order  to  be  reversed ;  fof 
which  reason  Augustus,  who  suffered  from  nervous 
disorders,  was  accustomed  to  anoint  himself  before 
bathing;^*  and  a  similar  practice  was  adopted  by 
Alexander  Severus."  The  most  usual  practice, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  to  take  some  gentle 
exercise  {exercilaiio)  in  the  first  instance,  and  then, 
afler  bathing,  to  be  anointed  either  in  the  sun,  or  in 
the  tepid  or  thermal  chamber,  and  finally  to  take 
their  food. 

The  Romans  did  not  content  themselves  with  a 
single  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water,  but  they  went 
through  a  course  of  baths  in  succession,  in  which 
the  agency  of  air  as  well  as  water  was  applied.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  order  in  which 
the  course  was  usually  taken,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
any  general  practice  beyond  the  whim  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Under  medical  treatment,  of  course  the 
succession  would  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease  for  which  a  cure  was  sought,  and  would 
vary,  also,  according  to  the  different  practice  of  dif- 
ferent physicians.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
was  a  general  practice  to  close  the  pores  and  brace 
the  body  after  the  excessive  perspiration  of  the  va- 
pour bath,  either  by  pouring  cold  water  over  the 
head,  or  by  plunging  at  once  into  the  piscina,  or  into 
a  river,  as  the  Russians  still  do,**  and  as  the  Romans 
sometimes  did,  as  we  learn  from  Ausonius. 
"Vidi  ego  defessos  muUo  sudore  lavaeri 
Faelidisse  locus,  et  frigora  piscinarvm, 
Ut  vivis  fruercnlur  aquis ;  mox  amne  refotos 
Plaudenli  gclidum  flumen  pepuUsse  natatu"^* 

Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  is  said  to  haTe 
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(Append,  ad  Ciaccon.,  De  Triclin.) — 4.  (Lamprid.,  Commod.,  e. 
2.)— 5.  (Capitol.,  CJall.,  c.  17.)— «.  (Lamprid..  1.  c.)— 7.  (Ewgt,, 
xii.,  19.)-8.  (Suet.,  Nero,  27.)— 9.  (Sat.,  i.,  142.)— Itt  (Snet., 
Octav.,  82.)— 11.  (Lamprid.,  Alfx.  S«?.,  L  c.)— 12.  iTooka'a 
Ruasia.)- 13.  (Mo««l]..  .Tll.^ 
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introdaeed  this  practice,^  which  became  quite  the 
fashion,  in  consequence  of  the  benefit  which  the 
emperor  derived  from  it,  though  Dion*  accuses  him 
of  having  artfully  caused  the  death  of  Marcellus  by 
an  improper  application  of  the  same  treatment.  In 
other  cases  it  was  considered  conducive  to  health 
to  pour  warm  wac^-  over  the  head  before  the  vapour 
bath,  and  cold  warr  immediately  afler  it ;'  and  at 
other  times  a  success  en  of  warm,  tepid,  and  cold 
water  was  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians,  G-  >n  and  Celsus,  differ  in 
some  respects  as  to  the  o]i\'.T  in  which  the  baths 
should  be  taken ;  the  former  re  i^ommending  first  the 
hot  air  of  the  Laconicum  (d/p.  drfyfitfi),  next  the 
bath  of  warm  water  {tdup  dtpjjtdv  ?nd  7iovTpov\  af- 
terward the  cold,  and,  finally,  to  be  well  rubbed  ;* 
while  the  latter  recommends  his  patients  first  to 
sweat  for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  chamber  (tepidor 
rium)  without  undressing ;  then  to  proceed  into  the 
thermal  chamber  {calidarium\  and,  aller  having  gone 
tiirough  a  regular  course  of  perspiration  there,  not 
lo  descend  into  the  warm  bath  (solium)^  but  to  pour 
a  quantity  of  warm  water  over  the  head,  then  te- 
pid, and  finally  cold ;  afterward  to  be  scraped  with 
the  strigil  {perfricari)^  and  finally  rubbed  dry  and 
anointed.*  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Romans  when  the  bath  was  resorted  to 
as  a  daily  source  of  pleasure,  and  not  for  any  par- 
ticular medical  treatment ;  the  more  so,  as  it  re- 
sembles, in  many  respects,  the  system  of  bathing 
still  in  practice  among  the  Orientals,  who,  as  Sir 
W.  Gell  remarks,  "  succeeded  by  conquest  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  enervated  Greeks  and  Romans."* 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Galen,  it  is 
plain  that  the  word  Xovrpov  is  used  for  a  warm 
bath,  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  in  the  same  au- 
thor. Vilruvius,^  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  same  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath 
(frigida  lavcUio,  qtiam  Graci  Xovrpov  vocUant).  The 
contradiction  between  the  two  authors  is  here  point- 
ed out,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impossibility, 
as  well  as  impropriety,  of  attempting  to  fix  oit^  pre- 
cise meaning  to  each  of  the  different  terms  made 
use  of  by  the  ancient  writers  in  reference  to  their 
bathing  establishments. 

Having  thus  detailed  from  classical  authorities 
the  general  habits  of  the  Romans  in  connexion  with 
their  system  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to  examine 
and  explain  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  struc- 
tures which  contained  their  baths,  which  will  serve 
as  a  practical  commentary  upon  all  that  has  been 
said.  Indeed,  there  are  more  ample  and  better  ma- 
terials for  acquiring  a  thorough  insight  into  Roman 


manners  in  this  one  particular,  than  for  any  ottm 
of  the  usages  connected  with  their  domestic  habits 
Lucian,  in  the  treatise  which  is  inscribed  HippioM^ 
has  given  a  minute  and  interesting  description  of  « 
set  of  baths  erected  by  an  architect  of  that  name, 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  much  too  long  for  ip- 
sertion  in  this  place,  but  which  is  well  worth  peru- 
sal ;  and  an  excavation  made  at  Pompeii  between 
the  years  1824,  '25,  laid  open  a  complete  set  of  pub- 
lic baths  (balnea),  with  many  of  the  chambers,  even 
to  the  ceilings,  in  good  preservation,  and  construct- 
ed  in  all  their  important  parts  upon  rules  very  simi- 
lar to  those  laid  down  by  Vitruvius. 

In  order  to  render  the  subjoined  remarks  more 
easily  intelligible,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  insert* 
ed,  which  is  taken  from  a  fresco  painting  upon  the 
walls  of  the  therme  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  represents  tht 
ground-plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  are  near* 
ly  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  &hop% 
thus  forming  what  the  Romans  termed  an  insuU, 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  doubla 
set  of  baths,  has  six  different  entrances  from  the 
street,  one  of  which.  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
women,  and  five  others  to  the  male  department ;  of 
which  two,  B  and  C,  communicate  directly  with  the 
furnaces,  and  the  other  three,  D,  E,  F,  with  the  ba- 
thing apartments,  of  which  F,  the  nearest  to  the 
Forum,  was  the  principal  one ;  the  other  two,  D  and 
£,  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  served 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  lived  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  city.  To  have  a  variety  of 
entrances  {i^odoig  noXXalc  reBvpofievw)  is  one  ol 
the  qualities  enumerated  by  Lucian  necessary  to  a 
well-constructed  set  of  baths.^  Passing  through  the 
principal  entrance  F,  which  is  removed  from  the 
street  by  a  narrow  footway  surrounding  the  insula 
(the  outer  curb  of  which  is  marked  upon  the  plan 
by  the  thin  line  drawn  round  it),  and  afler  descend- 
ing three  steps,  the  bather  finds  upon  his  leA  band 
a  small  chamber  i ),  which  contained  a  conveni- 
ence (latrina*),  and  proceeds  into  a  covered  portico 
(2),  which  ran  rouaa  three  sides  of  an  open  court— 
atrium  (3),  and  lhes<^  together  formed  the  vestibuto 
of  the  baths — vettibulum  balncarum,*  in  which  th« 
servants  belonging  to  the  establishment,  as  well  as 
such  of  the  slaves  and  attendants  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  whose  services  were  not  required  in  the  in- 
terior, waited.  There  are  seats  for  tbeir  accom- 
modation placed  underneath  the  portico  (*,  a\ 
This  compartment  answers  exactly  to  the  first, 
which  is  described  by  Lucian.*    Within  this  court 


1.  (Win.,  H.  N.,  xxY.,  88.)— 2.  (liii.,  p.  517.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  1.  (Hippias,  8.)— 2.  (Latrima  vna  alao  tued,  previooaly  to  tbi 
ztriii.,  14.— Celsas,  De  Med.,  i^  3.) — 4.  (GaIpd,  De  Methodo  ,  time  of  Varro,  for  the  bothini^-TesscI,  quasi  fevotriiM.— Varra 
k'edendi,  x.,  10,  p.  708,  709,  ed.  Kahn.)— 5.  (Ccls.,  Dc  Med.,  i.,  De  Linj(.  Lat.,  ix..  68,  ed.  Mailer.— Compare  Lac^,  a|x  N<i« 
I  )— «.  (GoU'i  Pompeij.  vil.  1,  p.  88.  ed.  l832.)-7.  (r.,  11.)  c.  3,  n.  181.)— 3.  (Cic,  Pro  Ccel.,  i6.^--4.  (1  c,  5.) 
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ihe  keeper  oi  the  baths  (balnealor),  who  exacted  the 
^tdTons  paid  by  each  visiter,  was  also  stationed  -, 
aod,  accordingly,  in  it  was  found  the  box  for  holding 
the  money.  The  room  (4)  which  runs  back  from 
the  portico  might  have  been  appropriated  to  him ; 
or,  if  not,  it  might  have  been  an  {ecus  or  exedrot  for 
fhe  oonTeoience  of  the  better  classes  while  await- 
in;  the  return  of  their  acquaintances  from  the  inte- 
rior, in  which  case  it  will  correspond  with  the 
ehambers  mentioned  by  Lucian,^  adjoining  to  the 
•enrants'  waiting-place  (ev  upiarep^  <J^  tCw  ig  rpv- 
^  raptoKivaofiivunf  olKTifiuruv).  In  this  court  like- 
wise, as  being  the  most  public  piace,  advertisements 
for  the  theatre,  or  other  announcements  of  general 
interest,  were  posted  up,  one  of  which,  announcing 
a  gladiatorial  show,  still  remains.  (5)  Is  the  corri- 
dor which  conducts  from  the  entrance  E  into  the 
same  vestibule.  (6)  A  small  cell  of  similar  use  as 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  opposite  corridor  (1). 
(7)  A  passage  of  communication  which  leads  into 
the  chamber  (8),  the  frigidarium^  which  also  served 
as  an  ttpodyierium  or  tpolialorium^  a  room  for  un- 
dressing; and  which  is  also  accessible  from  the 
«treei  by  the  door  D,  through  the  corridor  (9),  in 
vhich  a  small  niche  is  observable,  which  probably 
KTved  for  the  station  of  another  balneator,  who  col- 
lected the  money  from  those  entering  from  the  north 
street.  Here,  then,  is  the  centre  in  which  all  the 
persons  must  have  met  before  entering  into  the  in- 
lerior  of  the  baths ;  and  its  locality,  as  well  as  oth- 
t  r  characteristic  features  in  its  fittings  up,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  it  served  as  an  undressing-room 
{<)  the  Ulfua  Pompeiana.  It  does  not  appear  that 
•iny  general  rule  of  construction  was  followed  by 
fhe  architects  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  local- 
ity and  temperature  best  adapted  for  an  apodyteri- 
an.  The  word  is  not  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  nor 
ttprfsiaHy  by  Locian ;  but  he  says  enough  for  us  to 
iatirf  I  hat  it  l)elonged  to  the /n^Vkrium  in  the  baths 
ni  '.l-ppias.'  "After  quitting  the  last  apartment, 
t^r**  is  a  sufficient  number  of  chambers  for  the 
iKOlfers  to  undress,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
«^«,  containing  Uiree  baths  of  cold  water."  Pliny 
•e  younger  says  that  the  apodyterium  at  one  of  his 
9VD  vills^  adjoined  the  frigidariuniy^  and  it  is  plain, 


from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  the  apodyUnun 
was  a  warm  apartment  in  the  baths  belonging  to 
the  villa  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintus  {assa  in  alte- 
rum  apodyierii  angulum  promovi),  to  which  tempera- 
ture CelsuB  also  assigns  it.  In  the  therms  at  Rome, 
each  of  the  hot  and  cold  departments  had  probablj 
a  separate  apodyterium  attached  to  it ;  or,  if  not,  the 
ground-plan  was  so  arranged  that  one  apodyterium 
would  be  contiguous  to,  and  serve  for  both  or  either; 
but  where  space  and  means  were  circumscribed,  as 
in  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  frigidarium  served  as  an  apodyte- 
rium for  those  who  confined  themselves  to  cold  ba- 
thing, and  the  tepidarium  for  those  who  commenced 
their  ablutions  in  the  warm  apartments.  The  ba- 
thers were  expected  to  take  off  their  garments  in 
the  apodyterium,  it  not  being  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  interior  unless  naked.*  They  .were  then  deliv- 
ered to  a  class  of  slaves  called  eapsarii  (from  capsa, 
the  small  case  in  which  children  carried  their  books 
to  school),  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  them. 
These  men  were  notorious  for  dishonesty,  and  le^a- 
gued  with  all  the  thieves  of  the  city,  so  that  they 
connived  at  the  robberies  they  were  placed  there  to 
prevent.  Hence  the  expression  of  Catullus,  "  Ofu- 
rum  optume  balneariorum  .'"•  and  Trachilo,  in  the  Ru- 
dens  of  Plautus,'  complains  bitterly  of  their  rogue- 
ry, which,  in  the  capital,  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
cess that  very  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
them,  the  crime  of  stealing  in  the  baths  being  made 
a  capital  offence. 

To  return  into  the  chamber  itself:  it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  stone  seats  along  two  sides  of 
the  wall  (i,  A),  and  a  step  for  the  feel  below,  slight- 
ly raised  from  the  floor  {pulvinus  et  gradus^).  Holes 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  walls,  which  might  have 
served  for  pegs  on  which  the  garments  were  hung 
,  when  taken  off;  for  in  a  small  provincial  town  like 
Pompeii,  where  a  robbery  committed  in  the  baths 
could  scarcely  escape  detection,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  capsarii  to  take  charge  of  them.  It 
was  lighted  by  a  window  closed  with  glass,  and  or- 
namented with  stucco  mouldings  and  painted  yel- 
low.   A  section  and  drawing  of  this  interior  is  giv 
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en  m  Sir  W.  Gell's  Pompeii.  There  are  no  less 
than  six  doors  to  this  chambor ;  one  led  to  the  en- 
trance £,  another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the 
small  room  (11),  a  fourth  to  the  furnaces,  a  fifth  to 
the  tepid  apaitment,  and  the  sixth  opened  upon  the 
cold  bath  (10),  named  indifferently  by  the  ancient 
authors,  natatio,  natatoriunif  piscina^  baptisteriunit 

CutnUf  Xoirpov.  The  word  baptisterium}  is  not  a 
ath  sufficiently  large  to  immerse  the  whole  body, 
but  a  vessel  or  laJmim,  containing  cold  water  for 
pouring  over  the  head.*  The  bath,  which  is  coat- 
ed with  white  marble,  is  12  feet  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  three  feet  deep,  and  has  two  marble 
steps  to  facilitate  the  descent  into  it,  and  a  seat  sur- 
rounding it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bathers  to  sit 
down  and  wash  themselves.  The  ample  size  of 
this  basin  explains  to  us  what  Cicero  meant  when 
he  wrote,  *'  Latiorem  piscinam  voluissem,  ubi  jactata 
brackia  nan  offender entur."  It  is  probable  that  many 
persons  contented  themselves  with  the  cold  bath 
only,  instead  of  going  through  the  severe  course  of 
perspiration  in  the  warm  apartments;  and  as  the 
frigidarium  alone  could  have  had  no  effect  in  baths 
like  these,  where  it  merely  served  as  an  apodyteri- 
um,  the  nalatio  must  be  referred  to  when  it  is  said 
that  at  one  period  cold  baths  were  in  such  request 
that  scarcely  any  others  were  used.*  There  is  a 
platform  or  ambulatory  {schola^)  round  the  bath, 
also  of  marble,  and  four  niches  of  the  same  material 
disposed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  walls,  with 
pedestals,  for  statues  probably,  placed  in  them ; 
according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,*  with  seats,  which  he 
interprets  scholct,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  bathe ;  but  a  passage  of 
Vitruvius,*  hereafter  quoted,  seems  to  contradict 
this  use  of  the  term :  and  seats  were  placed  in  the 
fngjdarium  adjoining,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating those  who  were  obliged  to  wait  for 
their  turn.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  the  cham- 
ber lighted  by  a  window  in  the  centre.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  represents  a  frigidarium^  with  its 


cold  bath'  at  one  extremity,  supposed  to  have  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Formian  villa  of  Cicero,  to  whose 
age  the  style  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  the 
simple  Doric  order,  undoubtedly  belong.  The  bath 
itself,  into  which  the  water  still  continues  to  flow 
from  a  neighbouring  spring,  is  placed  under  the  al- 
cove, and  the  two  doors  on  each  side  opened  into 
■mall  chambers,  which  probably  served  as  apodyic- 
ria.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vil- 
la Caposeli,  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Formis. 


1.  (Flin.,  £p.,  T.,  0.)— 9.  (Compare  dao  Plin.,  Ep.,  xrii.,  3.) 
—8.  (G«ll'«  Pompeii,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Vitruv.,  y.  10.)— 4.  (1.  c.)— «. 
.▼.  I'X )— 7.  ijmteu* :  Pl'ja.,  Ep.,  t.,  fl.) 


In  the  cold  bath  of  Pompeii  tl  e  water  ran  into  tht 
basiu  through  a  spout  of  bronze,  and  was  can  led 
off  again  through  a  conduit  on  the  opposite  side  It 
was  also  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  under  the 
margin  to  prevent  it  from  running  over.  No.  11  is 
a  small  chamber  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  frigidor 
riunit  which  might  have  served  for  sha^  ing  \tonstn' 
na\  or  for  keeping  unguents  or  strigUes ;  and  fixmi 
the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  frigidarium,  the  bather, 
who  intended  to  go  through  the  process  of  warm 
bathing  and  sudation,  entered  into  (12)  the  tepida- 
rium. 

This  chamber  did  not  contain  water  either  at 
Pompeii  or  at  the  baths  of  Hippias,  but  was  merely 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  tempcraturf;^ 
in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  cf 
the  vapour  and  warm  baths ;  and,  \i\Hin  returning, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  transition  to 
the  open  air.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  exactly 
the  tepid  chamber  described  by  Lucian,*  which  he 
says  was  of  a  moderate  and  not  oppressive  heat, 
adjoining  to  which  he  places  a  room  for  anointing 
{oIkoc  dXelilfaadai  'irpoarjvL)^  napexofievog). 

In  the  baths  at  Pompeii  this  chamber  served  like 
wise  as  an  apodyterium  for  those  who  took  the 
warm  bath  ;  for  which  purpose  the  fittings  up  are 
evidently  adapted,  the  walls  being  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  compartments  or  recesses  for 
receiving  the  garments  when  taken  off,  by  a  series 
of  figures  of  the  kind  called  Atlantcs  or  Tclamones, 
which  project  from  the  walls,  and  support  a  rich 
cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  divisions,  with 
the  Tdamones,  is  represented  in  the  article  Atlak- 
TE8.  Two  bronze  benches  were  also  found  in  the 
room,  which  was  heated  as  well  by  its  contiguity 
to  the  hypocaust  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  as  by  a 
brazier  of  bronze  (foculus),  in  which  the  chai  coal 
ashes  were  still  remaining  when  the  excavation 
was  made.  A  repriesentation  of  it  is  given  in  tha 
annexed  woodcut.  Its  whole  length  was  sev€»^ 
feet,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  six  inches. 


In  addition  to  this  service,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  depository  for 
unguents  and  a  room  for  anointing  {iXeiirr^piov, 
unctuarium,  elaolkesium\  the  proper  place  for  which 
is  represented  by  Lucian*  as  adjoining  to  the  tepi- 
darium,  and  by  Pliny*  as  adjoining  to  the  hy^^ocaust : 
and  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  niches  between 
the  Telamones  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  In 
the  larger  establishments,  a  separate  chamber  was 
allotted  to  these  purposes,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  drawing  taken  from  the  Thermae  ot 
Titus ;  but,  as  there  is  no  other  spot  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Pompeian  baths  which  could  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  we  may  safely  conclude  Uial 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  anointed  in  th9 
tepidarium,  which  service  was  performed  by  slavea 
called  unctores  and  alipta.  {Vid.  AliptjK.)  For 
this  purpose  the  common  people  used  oil  simply  or 
sometimes  scented ;  but  the  more  wealthy  claaaea 
indulged  in  the  greatest  extravagance  with  regard 
to  their  perfumes  and  unguents.  These  they  ei- 
ther procured  from  the  elteolhesium  of  the  baths,  cz 
brought  with  them  in  small  glass  bottles  {ampmllm 
olearia\  hundreds  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  different  excavations  made  in  various  parts  ci 
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luly.  (FiJ.  Ahpvlla.)  The  fifth  book  of  Athe- 
nvas  contains  an  ample  treatiae  upon  the  numeroos 
kinds  oi  ointments  used  by  the  Romans ;  which 
tubject  is  also  fully  treated  by  PUny.^ 

Caligula  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius'  as  having 
inTcoted  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  by 
pcifuniing  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  by  an  in- 
fusion of  ivedoua  odours,  or,  as  Pliny  relates  the 
fact,*  bj  anointing  the  walls  with  valuable  un- 
gnents ;  a  practice,  he  adds,  which  was  adopted  by 
9ne  of  the  slaves  of  Nero,  that  the  luxury  should 
not  be  confined  to  royalty  {ne  principaU  videatur  hoc 
honum). 

From  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
own  weight,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  air, 
opened  into  No.  13,  the  thermal  chamber,  or  eon- 
camtrata  sudatio  of  Vitruvius  ;*  and  which,  in  exact 
conformity  with  bis  directions,  contains  the  warm 
bath— ^ffCiciR,  or  ealda  lavoHOt*  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities, and  the  semicircular  vapour,  or  Laconi- 
cum,  at  the  other ;  while  the  centre  space  between 
tbe  two  ends,  termed  sudatio  by  Vitruvius,*  and  ^u- 
i^orittm  by  Seneca,  is  exactly  twice  the  length  of 
its  width,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius. 
The  object  in  leaTing  so  much  space  between  the 
varai  iKith  and  the  Laeonicum  was  to  give  room  for 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  persons  within  the 
efaamber,  who  were  accustomed  to  promote  a  full 
ilow  of  perspiration  by  rapid  movements  of  the  arms 
and  ie^  or  by  lifting  weights ;  which  practice  is 
aOttded  to  by  Juvenal  -J 

"  Mag-no  gaudet  sudare  tumullu, 
Qitum  lassaia  gravi  cecidcTunl  brackia  massa." 

In  larger  establishments,  the  conveniences  contain- 
ed io  this  apartment  occupied  two  separate  cells, 
one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  warm  bath, 
which  apartment  was  then  termed  caldarium,  cella 
tdltnot  or  balneum,  and  the  other  which  comprised 
the  Laeonicum  and  sudatory — Laeonicum  sudatio- 
KSfue*  which  part  alorte  was  then  designated  un- 
der the  name  of  eoncamerata  tudatio.  This  distribu- 
tion is  represented  in  the  painting  on  the  walls  of 
IheThennaB  of  Titus ;  in  which  there  is  also  anoth- 
er peculiarity  to  be  observed,  viz.,  the  passage  of 
commnnication  {iniercapcdo)\ieXvreeTi  the  two  cham- 
bere,  the  flooring  of  which  is  suspended  over  the 
hypocaust  Lucian  informs  us  of  the  use  for  which 
this  compartment  was  intended,  where  he  mentions 
as  one  of  the  characteristic  conveniences  in  the 
baths  of  Hippias,  that  the  bathers  need  not  retrace 
then*  steps  through  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  by 
which  they  had  entered,  but  might  return  from  the 
thermal  chamber  by  a  shorter  circuit  through  a 
room  of  gentle  temperature  {Si^ipc/ia  ^ep/Aov  oUiifia' 
tVX  which  communicated  immediately  with  the 
fri^idarium. 

The  warm-water  bath,  which  is  termed  calda  lor 
Htt5  by  Vitruvius,**  balineum  by  Cicero,"  piscina  or 
^9lifa  piscina  by  Pliny^*  and  Suetonius,'*  as  well  as 
iabnof}*  and  solium  by  Cicero,"  appears  to  have 
been  a  eapacious  marble  vase,  sometimes  standing 
Gpm  the  floor,  like  that  in  tbe  picture  from  the 
TiicrmaB  of  Titus ;  and  sometimes  either  partly  ele- 
nted  above  the  floor,  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  en- 
tirely sunk  into  it,  as  directed  by  Vitruvius."  The 
temi  Ubrum  is  generally  used  of  a  bath  containing 
warm  water,  and  piscina  of  one  which  contains 
nld ;  but  the  real  distinction  seems  to  be  that  tbe 
litter  was  larger  than  the  former,  as  in  the  words 
tf  Cicero  already  quoted, "  laliorem  piscinam  voluis- 
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sem."  Pliny'  uses  the  term  pisiina  for  a  pona  oi 
tank  in  the  open  air  (which  was  probably  the  accu- 
rate and  genuine  sense  of  the  word) ;  vhich,  from 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  possessed  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  cold  bath,  which  last 
he  distinguishes  in  the  same  sentence  by  the  word 
piUeuSt  '•  a  well,"  which  probably  was  that  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  from  the  bath  at  Mola.* 
Mscenas  is  said,  by  Dion,*  to  have  bopn  the  first 
person  who  made  use  of  a  piscina  of  warm  water, 
called  by  Dion  /coAv^5r/0po.*— -The  words  of  Vitru- 
vius,*  in  speaking  of  the  warm-water  bath,  are  as 
follows  :  **  The  bath  Qabrum)  should  be  placed  un- 
derneath the  window,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
persons  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  shad- 
ows upon  it.  The  platform  which  surrounds  thr 
bath  {scholcB  labrorum)  must  be  sufficiently  spacious 
to  allow  the  surrounding  observers,  who  are  wait- 
ing for  their  turn,  to  stand  there  without  crowd- 
ing each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or  chan- 
nel {alveus),  which  lies  between  the  parapet  {plu- 
teus)  and  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet, 
so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  seat  and  its  step 
below  (pulvinus  ct  gradus  inferior)  may  take  off 
just  two  feet  from  the  whole  width."  The  sub- 
joined plans,  given  by  Marini,  will  explain  his 
meaning. 
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A,  labrum,  or  bath ;  B,  schola,  or  platform ;  C,  piu- 
teu^,  or  parapet;  D,  alvcus^  passage  between  the 
vluteus  and  wall ;  F,  pulvinus,  or  seat ;  and  £,  the 
lower  step  {gradus  infeiHor),  which  together  take  up 
two  feet. 

The  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basin  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  which  answered  to  the 
parapet  or  pluieus  of  Vitruvius.  Around  ran  a  nar- 
row platform  {schola);  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  admit 
of  a  seat  (puhirais)  all  round  it.  On  the  interior, 
another  step,  dividing  equally  the  whole  length  of 
the  cistern,  allowed  the  bathers  to  sit  down  and 
wash  themselves.  The  annexed  section  will  ren 
der  this  easily  intelligible. 

A,  labrum ;  B,  schola ;  C,  pluteus ;  D,  the  step  on 
the  inside,  probably  csdled  solium^  which  word  is 
sometimes  apparently  used  to  express  the  bath 
itself;  and  Cicero*  certainly  makes  use  of  the  term 
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10  express  a  vessel  for  containing  liquids.  But  the 
explanation  given  above  is  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  is  sdso  supported  by  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  is  adopted  by  Fulv.  Ursinus,* 
who  represents  the  solium^  in  a  drawing  copied  from 
Mercuriali8,"as  a  portable  bench  or  seat,  placed 
sometimes  within  and  sometimes  by  the  side  of  the 
bath.  Augustus  is  represented*  as  making  use  of  a 
wooden  solium  (quod  ipse  Hispanico  verbo  duretam 
Tocabat) ;  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  a  seat 
was  meant,  upon  which  he  sat  to  have  warm  water 
poured  over  him.  In  the  women^s  baths  of  the  op- 
ulent and  luxurious  capital,  the  solia  were  some- 
times made  of  silver.* 

We  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
diamber  which  contains  the  Lacomcum  or  vapour 
bath,  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Lacedaomonians   to  strip  and  anoint  themselves 
without  using  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  their  athletic  exercises;*  to  which 
origin  of  the  term  Martial  also  alludes  :* 
"  Rittts  si  placeant  tibi  Laconum, 
Contentus  poles  arido  vapore 
Cruda  Virgine  Martiave  mtrgiJ* 
By  the  terms  Virgine  and  Marlia  the  poet  refers  to 
the  Aqua  Virgo  and  the  Aqua  Martiay  two  streams 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts.)    {Vid.  Aqujs- 

DUCTUS. 

It  is  termed  asm  by  Cicero,^  from  aC«,  to  dry ; 
because  it  produced  perspiration  by  means  of  a  dry, 
hot  atmosphere ;  which  Celsus*  consequently  terms 
sudationes  assas,  "  dry  sweating,"  which,  he  after- 
ward adds,*  was  produced  by  dry  warmth  (colore 
sieeo).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  rcvptatr^pioVf^^ 
from  the  lire  of  the  hypocaust,  which  was  extended 
under  it ;  and  hence  by  Alexander  Aphrodis.,  ^rjpov 
T^oXcJv,  "  a  dry  vaulted  chamber." 

Vitruvius  says  that  its  width  should  be  equal  to 
its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flooring  (suspensvra) 
to  the  bottom  of  the  thole  (imam  eurvaturam  henti- 
spharii)i  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is  left, 
from  which  a  bronze  shield  (elipeus)  was  suspended. 
This  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  apartment, 
being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  chains  to  which 
it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the  cell  was  required 
to  be  circular,  in  order  that  the  warm  air  from  the 
hypocaust  might  encircle  it  with  greater  facility.** 
In  accordance  with  these  rules  is  the  Laconicum  at 
Pompeii,  a  section  of  which  is  given  below,  the  eli- 
peus only  being  added  in  order  to  make  the  mean- 
mg  more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  suspensura ;  B,  the 
junction  of  the  hemisphsrium  with  the  side  walls, 
ima  curvatura  hemispkarii;  C,  the  shield,  elipeus; 
E  and  F,  the  chains  by  which  it  is  raised  and  low- 
ered ;  D,  a  labrumt  or  flat  marble  vase,  like  those 
called  lazze  by  the  Italians,  into  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  introduced  by  a  single  pipe  running 
tfiTough  the  stem.  Its  use  is  not  exactly  ascertain- 
ed in  this  place,  nor  whether  the  water  it  contained 
was  hot  ( r  cold. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account  of 
tho  Laconicum  without  alluding  to  an  opinion  adopt- 
ed by  some  writers,  among  whom  are  Galiano  and 
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Cameron,  that  the  Laconicum  was  merely  a  imuuI 
cupola,  with  a  metal  shield  over  it,  rising  aboye  Iha 
flooring  (susvefisura)  of  the  chamber,  in  tho  mannef 
represented  by  the  drawing  from  the  Thermv  of  Ti- 
tus, which  drawing  has,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  the 
opinion.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  design  in 
question  is  little  more  than  a  section,  and  that  the 
artist  may  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  in  order 
to  show  the  apparatus  belonging  to  one  end  of  the 
chamber,  as  is  frequently  done  in  similar  plans, 
where  any  part  which  required  to  be  repreaentrd 
upon  a  larger  scale  is  inserted  in  full  development 
within  the  general  section ;  for  in  none  of  tho  nu- 
merous baths  which  have  been  discovered  in  Italy 
or  elsewhere,  even  where  the  pavements  were  in  a 
perfect  state,  has  any  such  contrivance  been  obeerr- 
ed.  Besides  which,  it  is  manifest  that  the  cHptuB 
could  not  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  design  alluded 
to,  seeing  that  the  chains  for  that  purpose  could  not 
be  reached  in  the  situation  represented,  or,  if  at- 
tained, could  not  be  handled,  as  they  must  be  red- 
hot  from  the  heat  of  the  hypocaust,  into  which  they 
were  inserted.  In  addition  to  which,  the  remains 
discovered  tally  exactly  with  the  directions  of  Vi- 
truvius, which  this  does  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  ol 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instruments 
called  strigilcs  (or  strigUs^)  to  scrape  oflT  the  per- 
spiration, much  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  scrape  the  sweat  oft*  a  horse  with  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop  after  he  has  run  a  heat,  or  comes  in 
from  violent  exercise.  These  instruments,  some 
specimens  of  which  are  represented  in  the  follow- 
irig  woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have  been  disenv. 


ered  among  the  ruins  of  the  Tarioos  baths  c^  an* 
tiquity,  were  made  of  bone,  bronze,  iron,  and  silver  ; 
all  corresponding  in  form  with  the  epithet  of  Mar- 
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ttal,  " enno  distiingere  ferro."*  The  pvK)rer  class- 
es were  obliged  to  scrape  themselves,  but  the  more 
wealthy  took  their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  a  fact  which  is  elucidated  by  a  curious  story 
related  by  Spartian.*  The  emperor,  while  bathing 
one  day.  observing  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  had  for- 
merly known  among  the  legions,  rubbing  his  back, 
a3  the  cattle  do,  against  the  marble  walls  of  the 
chamber,  asked  him  why  he  converted  the  wall  into 
I  Btrigil ;  and  learning  that  he  was  too  poor  to  keep 
I  BlaTc,  he  gave  him  one,  and  money  for  his  main- 
tenance. On  the  following  day,  upon  his  return  to 
ibe  bath,  he  found  a  whole  row  of  old  men  rubbing 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  against  the  wall,  in 
the  hope  of  experiencing  the  same  good  fortune 
from  the  princess  liberality ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
the  hint,  he  had  them  all  called  up,  and  told  them 
to  scrub  one  another. 

The  strigil  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  instrument ; 
consequently,  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oil,  which  was  dropped  upon  it  from  a  small 
vessel  called  guttus  (called  also  ampulla,  "kfiKvOo^^  fiv- 
pcdviiovt  iXaio^fMv*.  Vid.  Ampulla.)  This  had 
a  narrow  neck,  so  as  to  discharge  its  contents  drop 
by  drop,  from  whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  rep- 
reseniation  of  a  guttus  is  given  in  the  preceding 
•roodcot.  Augustus  is  related  to  have  suffered 
from  an  over- violent  use  of  this  instrument.*  In- 
valids and  persons  of  a  delicate  habit  made  use  of 
sponges,  which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towels  as 
weU  as  strigils.  They  were  finally  dried  with  tow- 
48 (lintea),  and  anointed* 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
necessaries  in  the  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
ried their  own  with  them,  as  we  infer  from  Persius  :• 

*'  J,  puer,  et  strigiUa  Crispini  ad  balnea  defer." 
liUC.au'  adds  also  soap  and  towels  to  the  list. 

After  the  operation  of  scraping  and  rubbing  dry, 
tbcy  retired  into,  or  remained  in,  the  tepidarium  until 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  encounter  the  open  air. 
Bat  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  customary  to 
bathe  in  the  water,  when  there  was  any,  which  was 
not  the  case  at  Pompeii,  nor  in  the  baths  of  Hippi- 
as,*  either  of  the  tepidarium  or  frigidarium ;  the 
temperature  only  of  the  atmosphere  in  these  two 
chambers  being  of  consequence  to  break  the  sudden 
change  from  the  extreme  of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  into  the  frigidarium  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,* 
has  a  passage  (14)  communicating  with  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  (c),  which  is  also  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called  prafurnium,  prop- 
migmni,^*  rpoTrvtytlov  (from  ?rpo,  before,  and  Trviytvf, 
a  furnace),  and  passing  down  that  passage,  we  reach 
the  chamber  (15)  into  which  the  prefumium  pro- 
jects, and  which  has  also  an  entrance  from  the 
street  at  B.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
wbo  had  charge  of  the  fires  {fornacalores).  There 
ire  two  staircases  in  it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
roof  of  the  baths,  and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which 
contained  the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three : 
one  of  which  contained  the  hot  water— cfl/<iflrittwi 
(fic.  vas  or  ahenum) ;  the  second  the  tepid — tepida- 
fium;  and  the  last  the  cold— frigidarium.  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
Beans  of  a  conduit  pipe,  marked  on  the  plan,  and 
eonducted  through  the  wall.  Underneath  the  calda- 
nam  was  placed  the  furnace  (fumut^^),  which  serv- 
ed to  beat  the  water,  and  give  out  streams  of  warm 
air  into  the  boUow  cells  of  the  kypocaustum  (from 
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vTTo,  under,  and  xotw,  to  bum).  It  passed  fiom  tne 
furnace  under  the  first  and  last  of  the  caldrons  by 
two  Hues,  which  are  marked  upon  the  plan.  These 
coppers  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
represented  in  the  engraving  from  the  Thermae  of 
Titus ',  the  one  containing  hot  water  being  placed 
immediately  over  the  furnace ;  and,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  from  thence,  it  was  supplied  from 
the  next,  the  tepidarium,  which  was  already  con- 
siderably heated,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  furnace 
and  the  hypocaust  below  it,  so  that  it  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  the  former  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing its  temperature ;  and  the  vacuum  in  this  last 
was  again  filled  up  from  the  farthest  removed,  which 
contained  the  cold  water  received  directly  from  the 
square  reservoir  seen  behind  them;  a  principle 
which  has  at  length  been  introduced  into  the  mod 
ern  bathing  establishments,  where  its  efficacy,  both 
in  saving  time  and  expense,  is  fully  acknowledged. 
The  boilers  themselves  no  longer  remain,  but  the 
impressions  which  they  have  lefl  in  the  mortar  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  are  clearly  visible,  ami 
enable  us  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  ami 
dimensions,  the  first  of  which,  the  caldarium  is  i<  p- 
resented  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Behind  the  coppers  there  is  another  coiTi(lor(  lb), 
leading  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  bath,  and  which  lias  also  the 
convenience  of  an  immediate  communication  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  baths 
which  were  assigned  to  the  wonjen.  The  entrance 
is  by  the  door  A,  which  conducts  into  a  small  ves- 
tibule (18),  and  thence  into  the  apodyterium  (19), 
which,  like  the  one  in  the  men's  baths,  has  a  seat 
{pulvinus  et  gradus)  on  either  side  built  up  against 
the  wall.  This  opens  upon  a  cold  bath  (^^O),  an- 
swering to  the  naiatio  of  the  other  set,  but  of  much 
smaller  dimension,  and  probably  similar  to  the  one 
denominated  by  Pliny*  puteus.  There  are  four 
steps  on  the  inside  to  descend  into  it.  Opposite  to 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  apodyterium  is  another 
doorway  which  leads  to  the  tepidarium  (21),  which 
also  communicates  with  the  thermal  chamber  (23), 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  warm  bath  in  a  square  re- 
cess, and  at  the  farther  extremity  the. Laconiium 
with  its  labrum.  The  floor  of  this  chamber  is  sus- 
pended, and  its  walls  perforated  for  flues,  like  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  men's  baths. 

The  comparative  smallness  and  inferiority  of  th« 
fittings-up  in  this  suite  of  baths  has  induced  some 
Italian  antiquaries  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  their  being  assigned  to  the  women  ;  and  among 
these  the  Abbate  lorio'  ingeniously  suggests  that 
they  were  an  old  set  of  baths,  to  which  the  latgei 
ones  were  subsequently  added  when  they  became 
too  small  for  the  increasing  wealth  and  population 
of  the  city.    But  the  story,  already  quoted,  of  th€ 
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ood  siii*s  wife  who  turned  the  men  out  of  their  baths 
at  Teanum  for  her  convenience,  seems  sufficiently 
to  negative  such  a  supposition,  and  to  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  selfish, 
were  certainly  less  gallant  than  their  successors, 
[n  addition  to  this,  Vitruvius  expressly  enjoins  that 
the  baths  of  the  men  and  women,  though  separate, 
should  be  contiguous  to  each  other,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  supplied  from  the  same  boilers  and 
hypocaust  ;^  directions  which  are  here  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  as  a  glance  at  the  plan  will  demonstrate. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  investigate  the  source  from  whence,  or  the  man- 
nrr  in  which,  the  water  was  supplied  to  the  baths  of 
Pompeii.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mazois,  who  wrote  just  after  the  excavation 
was  commenced,  and  which  has  been  copied  from 
him  by  the  editor  of  the  volumes  on  Pompeii  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  excavation ; 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  may 
consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the  Plan  de  Pompeii^ 
by  the  Abbate  lorio. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  plans  and  usages  respecting  baths 
in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be  said  about 
that  particular  class  denominated  Thermss ;  of  which 
establishments  the  baths,  in  fact,  constituted  the 
smallest  part.  The  therms,  properly  speaking,  were 
a  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasium,  or 
palsestra  (vid.  Palestra),  as  descried  by  Vitruvi- 
us ;*  both  of  which  contained  a  system  of  baths  in 
conjunction  with  conveniences  for  athletic  games 
and  youthful  sports,  exedrai  in  which  the  rhetori- 
cians declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philosophers  lec- 
tured, as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestibules  for  the 
idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  They  were  dec- 
orated with  the  finest  objects  of  art,  both  in  paint- 
uig  and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  fountains  and  shaded  walks  and 
plantations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Academy.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  began  and  ended  with  the 
Empire,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
that  these  magnificent  structures  were  commenced. 
M.  Agrippa  is  the  first  who  afforded  these  luxuries 
to  his  countrymen,  by  bequeathing  to  them  the  ther- 
mss and  gardens  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins.'  The  Pantheon,  now  existing  at 
{lome,  served  originally  as  a  vestibule  to  these 
baths ;  and,  as  it  was  considered  too  magnificent 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed  that  Agrippa  added 
the  portico  and  consecrated  it  as  a  temple,  for  which 
use  it  still  serves.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,*  that  the  whole  of  these  build- 
mgs,  together  with  the  adjacent  Therm®  Neronia- 
nsB,  remained  entire  in  the  year  A.D.  466.  Little  is 
now  left  beyond  a  few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the 
Pantheon.  The  example  set  by  Agrippa  was  fol- 
lowed by  Nero,  and  afterward  by  Titus ;  the  ruins 
of  whose  therms  are  still  visible,  coveiing  avast 
extent,  partly  under  ground  and  partly  above  the 
Esquiline  Hill.  Thermae  were  also  erected  by  Tra- 
jan, Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  of  the  last  two  of 
which  ample  remains  still  exist ;  and  even  as  late 
dn  Constantine,  besides  several  which  were  con- 
structed by  private  individuals,  P.  Victor  enumer- 
ates sixteen,  and  Panvinus*  has  added  foor  more. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  establish- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  those  who  sought  the  favour  of  the  people 
to  give  them  a  day's  bathing  free  of  expense.  Thus, 
■ooording  to  Dion  Cassius,*  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Solla,  furnished  warm  baths  and  oil  gratis  to  the 
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people  for  one  day ;  and  Augustus,  on  one  occasioa, 
furnished  warm  baths  and  barbers  to  the  people  fov 
the  same  period  free  of  expense,*  and  at  another 
time  for  a  whole  year  to  the  women  as  well  aa 
men.*  From  thence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
quadrant  paid  for  admission  into  tlie  balnea  was  not 
exacted  at  the  tkerma,  which,  as  being  the  worka 
of  the  emperors,  would  naturally  be  opened  with 
imperial  generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  charge, 
otherwise  the  whole  city  would  have  thronged  to 
the  establishment  bequeathed  to  them  by  Agrippa ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  old  establishments,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  private  enterprise,'  were  term- 
ed meriioritt*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  regula- 
tions previously  detailed  as  relating  to  the  economy 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  thermae :  but  it  is 
to  these  establishments  especially  that  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxurious  in- 
dulgences of  the  people  in  general,  detailed  in  the 
compositions  of  the  satirists  and  later  writers,  must 
be  considered  to  refer. 

Although  considerable  remains  of  the  Roman 
thermae  are  still  visible,  yet,  from  the  very  ruinous 
state  in  which  they  are  found,  we  are  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  arrive  at  the  same  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  component  parts,  and  the  usages  to  whicn 
they  were  applied,  as  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  balnea;  or,  indeed,  to  discover  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  reconciling  their  constructive  details  witk. 
the  description  which  Vitruvius  has  left  of  the  hatha 
appertaining  to  a  Greek  palaestra,  or  the  description 
given  by  Lucian  of  the  baths  of  Hippias.  All,  in- 
deed, is  doubt  and  guess-work ;  each  of  the  learned 
men  who  have  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  their 
contents  differing  in  almost  all  the  essential  partic- 
ulars from  one  another.  And  yet  the  great  simi- 
larity in  the  ground-plan  of  the  three  which  still  re- 
main cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  superficial  observ- 
er; so  great,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  at  once  that  they  were  all  constructed 
upon  a  similar  plan.  Not,  however,  to  dismiss  the 
subject  without  enabling  our  readers  to  form  some- 
thing like  a  general  idea  of  thefee  enormous  edifices, 
which,  from  their  extent  and  magnificence,  have 
been  likened  to  provinces  {in  modum  provinciarum 
exstructa^),  a  ground-plan  of  the  Thermae  of  Cara- 
calla is  annexed,  which  are  the  best  preserved 
among  those  remaining,  and  which  were,  perhaps, 
more  splendid  than  all  the  rest.  Those  apartments, 
of  which  the  use  is  ascertained  with  the  appearance 
of  probability,  will  be  alone  marked  and  explained. 
The  dark  parts  represent  the  remains  still  visible, 
the  open  lines  are  restorations. 

A,  Portico  fronting  the  street  made  by  Caracalla 
when  he  constructed  his  thermae.  B,  Separate  ba- 
thing-rooms, either  for  the  use  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, or,  perhaps,  for  any  persons  who  did  not  wish 
to  bathe  in  public.  C,  Apodyteria  attached  to  them. 
D,  D,  and  £,  £,  the  porticoes.*  F,  F,  Exedre,  in 
which  there  were  seats  for  the  philosophers  to  hold 
theur  conversations.''  G,  Hypaethrae,  passages  open 
to  the  air :  Hypasthra  ambulationes  quas  Greet  tre- 
ptdpofudact  nostri  xystos  appellant.*  H,  H,  Stadia  in 
the  palaestra — quadraia  sive  obUmga*  I,  I,  Possibly 
schools  or  academies  where  public  lectures  were 
delivered.  J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Rooms  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  baths  {balneatores).  In  the  lat- 
ter are  staircases  for  ascending  to  the  principal  res- 
ervou-.  L,  Space  occupied  by  walks  and  shrjbber- 
ies — ambulaiiones  inter  platoTumes.^*  M,  The  arena 
or  stadium  in  which  the  youth  performed  their  ex- 
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ircises,  with  seats  for  the  spectators,^  called  the 
tiutriiium.  N,  N,  Reservoirs,  with  upper  stories, 
lectional  elevations  of  which  are  given  in  the  two 
Abseqoeot  woodcuts.  0,  Aqusduct  which  sup- 
plied the  baths.  P,  The  cistern  or  piscina.  This 
external  range  of  buildings  occupies  one  mil&  in 
cimiii. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
for  which  it  is  yery  difficult  to  assign  satisfactory 
destioaiions.  Q  represents  the  principal  entrances, 
of  which  there  were  eight.  R,  the  natatio,  piscina^ 
or  cold-water  bath,  to  which  the  direct  entrance 
from  the  portico  is  by  a  vestibule  on  either  side 
oarked  S,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
chambers  which  served  most  probably  as  rooms  for 
lodressiog  {apodyteria\  anointing  {ur^ctuaria),  and 
stations  for  the  eapsarii.  Those  nearest  to  the  per- 
istyle were,  perhaps,  the  conisteria^  where  the  pow- 
der was  kept  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  order  to 
<«bt«in  a  firmer  grasp  upon  their  adversaries  • 
^  nU  C4tns  hausto  tpargit  me  pulvere  palmiSf 

Inqme  vicemftdva  lactu flavescii  arena*''* 
fhe  inferior  quality  of  the  ornaments  which  these 
apartments  have  had,  and  the  staircases  in  two  of 
ih^m,  afford  evidence  that  they  were  occupied  by 
ffi^niials.  T  is  considered  to  be  the  tepidarium^ 
»*ith  foor  waim  baths  (u,  u,  u,  u)  taken  out  of  its 
Toor  ang^,  and  two  lahra  on  its  two  flanks.  There 
2re  steps  for  descending  into  the  baths,  in  one  of 
^hich  traces  of  the  conduit  are  still  manifest.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apart- 
n»nt  serred  as  7  ^epidarium,  having  a  balneum  or 
f*Ua  IamHo  in  foia  w/  its  comers.    The  centre  part. 


like  that  also  of  the  preceding  apartment,  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  immense  columns. 

The  apartments  beyond  this,  which  are  too  m  jch 
dilapidated  to  be  restored  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, contained,  of  course,  the  laconicum  aid  su- 
datories, for  which  the  round  chamber  W,  a  id  its 
appurtenances  seem  to  be  adapted,  and  wliic  h  are 
also  contiguous  to  the  reservoirs,  Z,  Z.^ 

e,  c  probably  comprised  the  ephebia,  or  places 
where  the  youth  were  taught  their  exercises,  with 
the  appurtenances  belonging  to  them,  such  as  the 
sphceristerium  and  corycaum.  The  first  of  these 
takes  its  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  Romans,  at  which  Martial's  friend 
was  playing  when  the  bell  sounded  to  announce 
that  the  water  was  ready.*  The  latter  is  derived 
from  KupvKoc^  a  sack,*  which  was  filled  with  bran 
and  olive  husks  for  the  young,  and  sand  for  the 
more  robust,  and  then  suspended  at  a  certain  height, 
and  swung  backward  and  forward  by  the  players.* 

The  chambers  also  on  the  other  side,  which  are 
not  marked,  probably  served  for  the  exercises  of 
the  palsBStra  in  bad  weather.* 

These  baths  contained  an  upper  story,  of  which 
nothing  remains  beyond  what  is  just  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  fact.  They  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulogized  by  several  of  the  Latin  authors.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathing  department  separated  from  the  rest  which 
could  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  women  exclu- 
sively. From  this  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
both  sexes  always  bathed  together  proraiscuously 
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in  tho  thermaD,  or  that  the  women  were  exclude  J 
altogether  from  these  establishments,  and  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  balnea. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
immense  body  of  water  required  for  the  supply  of 
t  set  of  baths  in  the  therms  was  heated,  which  has 
bcca  performed  very  satisfactorily  by  Piranesi  and 
Cameron,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  two 
lubjoined  sections  of  the  castcllum  aquaductus  and 
$iscina  belonging  to  the  Thermse  of  Caracalla. 


A,  arches  of  the  aqusduct  which  conveyed  the 
water  into  the  piscina  B,  from  whence  it  Howed 
mto  the  upper  range  of  cells  through  the  aperture 
at  C,  and  thence  again  descended  into  the  lower 
ones  by  the  aperture  at  D,  which  were  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  hypocaust  E,  the  pnefumium  of 
r.iuch  is  seen  in  the  transverse  section  at  F,  in  the 
lower  cut.  There  were  thirty-two  of  these  cells 
arranged  in  two  rows  over  the  hypocaust,  sixteen 
on  each  side,  and  all  communicating  with  each 
other ;  and  over  these  a  similar  number  similarly 
arranged,  which  communicated  with  those  below 
by  the  aperture  at  D.  The  parting  walls  between 
these  cells  were  likewise  perforated  with  flues, 
which  served  to  disseminate  the  heat  all  round  tlie 
whole  body  of  water.  When  the  water  was  suflS- 
ciently  warm,  it  was  turned  on  to  the  baths  through 
pipes  conducted  likewise  through  flues  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  temperature  during  the  passage, 
and  the  vacuum  was  supplied  by  tepid  water  from 
the  range  above,  which  was  replenished  from  the 
piscina  ;  exactly  upon  the  principle  represented-  in 
the  drawing  from  the  ThermaB  of  Titus,  ingeniously 
applied  upon  a  much  larger  scale. 

BATIL'LUS  (0^17),  a  shovel.  Pliny  mentions 
the  use  of  iron  shovels,  when  heated,  in  testing 
silver  and  verdigris.*  Horace  ridicules  the  vain 
pomposity  of  a  municipal  oflicer  in  the  small  town 
of  Fundi,  who  had  a  shovel  of  red-hot  charcoal 
carried  before  him  in  public  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing on  it  frankincense  and  other  odours  {pruna  ba- 
Hllum}).  Varro  points  out  the  use  of  the  shovel  in 
the  poultry-yard  {cum  batiUo  drcumire^  ac  stercu» 
tollere*).  Th»3  same  instrument  was  employed,  to- 
fetlier  with  the  spade,  for  making  roads  and  for 
various  agricultural  operations  (a^at*).  "Hama" 
are  also  mentioned  as  utensils  for  extinguishing 
ires.  These  may  have  been  wooden  shovels,  used 
for  throwing  water,  as  we  now  see  them  employed 
In  Bome  countries  which  abound  in  pools  and  cands.* 
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*BATIS  {pang),  a  species  of  fish.  It  is  thf 
Rata  balisy  L. ;  called  in  French  Coliart,  in  Endisb 
the  Flair  or  Skale.^ 

•BATOS  {PdToc)y  a  plant  or  shrub,  the  species  of 
which,  as  described  by  Theophrastos,'  are  tboi 
arranged  by  Stackhouse  :  The  first,  or  6p6o^v^,  is 
the  Rubus  fnuicosus,  or  Common  Bramble.  I'be 
second,  or  x'^f^^^^'^^i  ^  the  R.  Chanuimcrtu^  or 
Cloud-berry  (called  in  Scotland  the  Avron ).  The 
third,  or  KwdoCaroc,  is  the  R.  idaus,  or  Raspberry 
Sprengel  agrees  with  almost  all  the  authorities,  that 
the  /3arof,  properly  speaking,  of  Dioscorides  and 
Galen,  is  the  Rubus  fnuieosus ;  and  the  idaia,  the 
Rubus  idaus.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by 
the  poets,  pdroQ  is  often  applied  to  any  thorny 
shrub.  Thus,  in  the  following  epigram,  it  is  appUed 
to  the  stem  of  the  rose : 

"  T^  l>66ov  uKfiu^ei  pcubv  xp^vov,  f,v  6e  irapiXB^ 
ZijTuv  evp^aetc  ov  poSov  d^Aa  Putov."' 

♦BATRACHaUM  {Parpdxiov),  a  plant  of  which 
Apuleius  says,  ^^NascUur  sctpe  in  Sardinia."  Hence 
Schulze,  who  is  otherwise  undecided  respecting  it, 
holds  it  to  be  identical  with  the  **  Sardoa  herba"  of 
Virgil  and  others,  namely,  a  species  of  the  Ranun 
cuius,  or  Crow-foot.  Sprengel  refers  the  first  spe 
cies  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Ranuncultis  Asiaticus, 
the  second  to  the  R.  Uumginosus ;  tho  third  to  the 
R.  muricatus ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  R.  aquatilus, 
upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp.* 

♦BATRACHUS  {Pdrpaxoc),  I.  The  Frog,  called 
in  Latin  Rana.  The  name  was  applied  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Rana.  **  The  conmion  frogs 
of  Greece,"  observes  Dodwell,  "  have  a  note  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  frogs  of  the  northern 
climates,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  imita- 
tion of  it  than  the  Brekekekex  hoax  koax  of  Aris- 
tophanes."— The  Rana  arborea,  according  to  the 
same  traveller,  is  of  a  most  beautiful  light-gretn 
colour,  and  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  the  com- 
mon frog,  but  is  of  a  smaller  size ;  it  has  also 
longer  claws,  and  a  glutinous  matter  at  its  feel, 
with  which  it  attaches  itself  with  great  facility  to 
any  substance  that  comes  in  its  way.  It  lives 
chiefly  on  trees,  and  jumps  with  surprising  agility 
from  branch  to  branch.  Its  colour  is  so  nearly 
identified  with  that  of  the  leaves,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Ita 
eyes  are  of  a  most  beautiful  vivacity,  and  it  is  so 
extremely  cold  that,  when  held  in  the  hand,  it  pro- 
duces a  chilly  sensation  like  a  piece  of  ice.  Its 
song  is  surprisingly  loud  and  shrill,  and  in  hot  days 
almost  as  incessant  and  tiresome  as  that  of  the  tet- 
tix.  These  animals  are  more  common  in  Leucadia 
than  in  other  pans  of  Greece.* 

II.  A  species  offish,  called  in  English  the  Toad- 
fish,  Frog-fish,  and  Sea-devil.  It  is  the  Lapkiu^ 
piscatoriuSf  L.  ;  in  French,  Bandroie ;  in  Italian, 
Martino  pcscatore.  Aristotle  calls  it  the  pdrpaxoc 
dXiag,  .^lian  the  /3.  dXievg.  By  Ovid  it  is  termed 
Rana ;  by  Pliny,  Rana,  and  also  Rana  pisealrix ; 
and  by  Cicero,  Rana  marina,  Schneider,  in  his 
commentary  on  Aristotle,  states  that  the  (Bdrpaxoi 
of  Oppian  would  appear  to  be  the  Lopfuus  bari>atus, 
and  that  of  JSlian  the  L.  vespcrtilio.* 

BAXA  or  BAXEA,  a  sandal  made  of  vegetaUU 
leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  According  to  Isidvire,' 
this  kind  of  sandal  was  worn  on  the  stage  by  coroic% 
while  the  cothurnus  was  appropriate  to  tragic  act- 
ors.    When,  therefore,  one  of  the  characters  in 


1.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5,  Ac— JElian,  N.  A.,  xri.,  13.)— 2 
(H.  P.,  i.,  2,  8. 15, 16 ;  iii..  18.— Diowor.,  it.,  37,  88.)— 3.  ( An- 
thol.  Gnec.,  iicar.,  39.)— 4.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  206.— Bauhin,  Pmax. 
v.,  8.— Martyn,  ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  Tii.,  41.— Adamt,  Append.,  • 
▼.)— 5.  (Dodwell's  Tour,  toI.  ii..  p.  44,  45.)— 6.  (Ariaiot^  H.  A, 
ix.,  87.— JElian,  N.  A.:  ix.,  24 ;  ziii.,  ].— Orid,  IlaL,   198w« 

Plin.,  II.  N.,  ix.,  24 ;  rtr.,  10.— Cic.,  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.  4t  1 7 

{Orig.,  xix.,  33.)  ^        '^' 


BDELLIUM. 


BI3AI0SE0S  DIKE. 


PlftoUu^  sajs,  *'  Qui  exUTgentur  haxea  V^  we  may 
suppose  him  to  point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet. 

Pliikisophers  also  wore  sandals  of  this  descrip- 
tion, at  least  in  the  time  of  Tertullian'  and  Apule- 
ius,'  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and 
cheapness. 

Tsidore  adds  that  baxeas  were  made  of  willow 
{a  toHceU  and  that  they  were  also  called  calones ; 
and  he  thinks  that  the  latter  term  was  derived  from 
the  Greek  tcaXov,  wood.  It  is  probable  that  in 
Spain  they  were  made  of  Spanish  broom  {jfpartum*). 
From  namerous  specimens  of  them  discovered  in 
the  catacombs,  we  perceive  that  the  Egyptians 
made  them  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus.*  They  are 
aometimes  observable  on  the  feet  of  Egyptian  stat- 
ues. According  to  Herodotus,  sandals  of  papyrus 
[xxoiqfiaTa  Pv6?jva*)  were  a  part  of  the  required 
and  characteristic  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
We  may  presume  that  he  intended  his  words  to  in- 
clude not  only  sandals  made,  strictly  speaking,  of 
papyrus,  but  those  also  in  which  the  leaves  of  the 
date-pahn  were  an  ingredient,  and  of  which  Apuleius 
makes  distinct  mention,  when  he  describes  a  young 
priest  covered  with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  san- 
dals of  palm  {linleis  amiculis  intectunif  pedctque  vol' 
neit  haxeis  indutum^).  The  accompanying  wooacut 
shows  two  sandals  exactly  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, from  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot.  It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  for  fastening  the  band  which 
went  across  the  instep.  This  band,  together  with 
the  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  was  inserted 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  is  made  of 
the  stem  of  the  papyrus,  undivided  and  unwrought. 
The  lower  figure  shows  a  sandal  in  w^hich  the  por- 
lions  of  the  palm-leaf  arc  uiterlaced  with  ^r^at  neat. 
Bess  and  regularity,  the  sewing  and  binding  being 
efected  by  fibres  of  papyrus.  The  three  holes  may 
be  observed  for  the  passage  of  the  band  and  liga- 
tnre  already  mentioned. 


It  appears  that  these  vegetable  sandals  were 
sometimes  ornamented,  so  as  to  become  expensive 
and  fashionable ;  for  Tertullian  says,  "  Soceus  et  baxa 
fwiidie  deaurantur.***  The  making  of  them,  in  all 
their  variety,  was  the  business  of  a  class  of  men 
called  h^tearii ;  and  these,  with  the  solearii,  who 
made  other  lunds  of  sandals,  constituted  a  corpora- 
tion or  college  at  Rome.* 

•BDELLA  tfiMXXa),  the  common  Leech,  or  Hi- 
mdo  domeMiiea,  The  application  of  leeches  is  often 
recoomiended  by  Galen  and  the  medical  authors 
tohsequent  to  him.  The  poet  Opplan  alludes  to 
the  medicinal  nse  of  the  leech,  and  describes  very 
graphically  the  process  by  which  it  fills  itself  with 
blood.^' 

*BDELLnJM  (/3d^Aiov),  commonly  called  a  gum, 

I.  (Itai.,  11^ui.,40.)— 9.  (De  Pallio,  p.  117,  ed.  Rignlt.)— S. 
ObC,  tL  aud  xi.)— «.  (Flin.,  H.  N.,  xi«.,  7.)— 5.  (WjUiMon's 
Manion  and  Cofltoms,  Ac,  roL  iii.,  p.  SM.)—6.  (ii..  37.)— 7. 
(VcL,  it.)— 6.  (D«  Idnl.,  c.  8,  p.  80.>-0.  (Marini,  Aui  degli 
fnci  AxT.,  p.  Il.j'-ia   (Unlient.,  ii.,  000.—- Adamt,  Append., 


but  in  reality  a  gum-resin,  the  origin  of  which  is  « 
subject  of  doubt.  It  would  appear  that  there  are 
two,  if  not  more,  kinds  of  bdellium,  the  source 
of  one  of  which  seems  to  be  ascertained  ;  the  oth 
ers  are  matters  of  controversy.  The  Bdellium  ol 
the  ancients  came  from  India,  Arabia,  Babylonia, 
and  Bactriana.  The  last  was  the  best.^  It  still 
comes,  though  not  exclusively,  from  Asia.  Adan- 
ton  states  that  he  saw  in  Africa  the  substance  ex- 
ude from  a  thorny  species  of  Amyris,  called  by  the 
natives  Niouttcut.  From  its  resemblance  to  myrrh, 
the  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its  being  obtained  from 
an  Amyru  or  Balsamodendron,  The  opinion  of  its 
being  obtained  from  a  palm,  either  the  Leontanu 
domestica  (Giertn.)  or  the  Borasstu  flabdliformu,  is 
very  improbable.  The  Sicilian  bdellium  is  produced 
by  the  Dructu  Hispanicus  (Decand.),  which  grows 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
The  Egyptian  bdellium  is  conjectured  to  be  pro« 
duced  by  the  BorasstLsflabdliformis  already  alluded 
to.  DioBCorides  and  Galen  describe  two  kinds  of 
bdellium,  the  second  of  which  is  Benzoin^  according 
to  Hardouin  and  Sprengel. 

II.  A  substance  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,*  and  which  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  Hebrew  name  is  hedolahy 
which  the  Septuagint  renders  by  dvdpa^^  "  carbun- 
cle ;"  the  Syriac  version,  "  beryll"  (reading  hero- 
lah})\  the  Arabic,  "pearls;"  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symmachus,  **  Bdellium ;"  while  some  are  in 
favour  of  "  crystal,"  an  opinion  which  Reland, 
among  others,  maintains.*  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  so  much  value  in  bdellium  as  to  warrant 
the  mention  of  this  in  the  account  of  a  particular 
region ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  on  the  contrary, 
that  pearls  are  meant,  as  expressed  by  the  Arabio 
version.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  maintained 
by  many  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and,  among  others, 
by  Dcnjamin  of  Tudela.  Bochart  also  advocates  it 
wilh  great  learning;  and  it  derives  great  support 
from  another  passage  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  where 
Manna  is  compared  with  Bdellium.  As  the  Manna 
is  said  to  have  been  white  and  round,  these  two 
characteristics  give  rise  at  once  to  a  resemblance 
between  it  and  pearls.* 

BEBAIQ'ZEQS  AIKH  il3e6ai6a€u>g  dUri),  an  ac 
tion  to  compel  the  vendor  to  make  a  good  title,  was 
had  recourse  to  when  the  right  or  possession  of  the 
purchaser  was  impugned  or  disturbed  by  a  third 
person.  A  claimant  under  these  circumstances, 
unless  the  present  owner  were  inclined  to  fight  the 
battle  himself  {airofiaxetv),  was  referred  to  the 
vendor  as  the  proper  defendant  in  the  cause  (elc  "r^pa- 
Tnpa  avaycLv).  If  the  vendor  were  then  unwilling 
to  appear,  the  action  in  question  was  the  legal  rem- 
edy against  him,  and  might  be  resorted  to  by  the 
purchaser  even  when  the  earnest  only  had  been 
paid.*  From  the  passages  in  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Pantaenetus  that  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  concluded  by  Heraldus^  that  the  liability 
to  be  so  called  upon  was  inherent  in  the  character 
of  a  vendor,  and,  therefore,  not  the  subject  of  spe- 
cific warranty  or' covenants  for  title.  The  same 
critic  also  concludes,  from  the  glosses  of  Hesychiua 
and  Suidas,  that  this  action  might  in  like  manner 
be  brought  against  a  fraudulent  mortgager.*  If  the 
claimant  had  established  his  right,  and  been,  by  the 
decision  of  the  d  leasts,  put  in  legal  possession  of  the 
property,  whether  movable  or  otherwise,  as  appears 
from  the  case  in  the  speech  against  Panteenetus, 
the  ejected  purchaser  was  entitled  to  sue  for  reim- 


].  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  0.— Peripl.  Mar.  Ervthr.,  p.  SI,  88,  88, 
89.— Cteaiaa,  bidic,  1©.— Bahrin  lor,  >  318.)— 8.  (▼.,  18.)-. 
8.  (Bochan,  Hieroz.,  P.  ii.,  col.  074  ^  -4  (Diaaert.  Miaceil.,  P. 
i.,  p.  87,  seqq.— RoaenmOller,  ad  Geii.. ».  c.)— S.jBochart,  1.  o.) 
--6  (Harpcxrrat.,  t.  t.  avro/iaxciv,/3cea/u)ffK.) — 7.  (Animaidr.  ii 
Salm.,  ir..  3,  8.)— 8.  (Animadv.  in  Salm.,  iv.,  S.in  fin.) 
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Barsement  fia3i  the  vendor  by  the  action  in  ques- 
tion.' The  cause  is  classed  by  Meier*  among  the 
6Uai  TTpoc  Tiva,  or  civil  actions  that  fell  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  thesmothets. 

♦BEL'ONE  iPeXovtj),  the  Gar-fish  or  Horn-fish, 
the:  Esox  Biloncy  L.  It  is  called  Durio  in  Athenaeus ; 
^iXovfl  ^ahirHi]  by  .filian  ;•  ^09/f  by  Oppian  ;* 
and  Acus  sive  Belone  by  Pliny,*  who  elsewhere  says, 
«*  Bclonc  qui  aculeati  vocantur."*  The  Belone  gets 
its  name  from  its  long  and  slender  shape,  like  a 
**  needle."  The  bones  of  this  fish  are  remarkable 
for  their  colour,  which  is  a  beautiful  green,  not 
arising  either  from  cooking  or  the  spinal  marrow, 
as  some  have  believed.  There  is  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  this  fish  in  the  Addenda  to  Schneider's  edi- 
tion of  JBlian,  and  in  Gesner,  De  AquasUibtu.^ 

♦BECHION.    {Vid.  BHXION.) 

♦BEMA  iP^fia).    ( Vid.  Ecclesia.) 

BENDIDEI'A  (fievdldeta),  a  Thracian  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  BMig,  who  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  the  Grecian  Artemis'  and  with  the 
Roman  Diana.  The  festival  was  of  a  bacchanalian 
character. •  From  Thrace  it  was  brought  to  Athens, 
where  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Peiraeus,  according 
to  the  sclioliast  on  Plato,^^  on  the  nineteenth,  or, 
according  to  Aristoteles  Rhodius  and  others,  ol 
vnofivJifiaTKTTal,  referred  to  by  Proclus,"  on  the 
twentieth,  of  the  month  Thargelion,  before  the  Pan- 
athenaea  Minora."  Herodotus"  says  .that  he  knows 
that  the  Thracian  and  Psonian  women,  when  they 
sacrifice  to  the  royal  Artemis,  never  offer  the  vic- 
tims without  a  wheat-stalk  {avev  iropCxv  KoMfujO. 
This  was  probably  at  the  Bevdldcia.  The  Temple 
of  BcycJ/c  was  called  Bcvdtrfetov.** 

BENEFI'CIUM  ABSTINENDI.     {Vid.  Hkres.) 

BENEFrCIUM,  BENEFICIA'RIUS.  The  word 
beneficium  is  equivalent  to  feudum  or  fief  in  the 
writers  on  the  feudal  law,  and  is  an  interest  in  land, 
or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or  things  im- 
movable." The  beneficiarius  is  he  who  has  a  bene- 
ficium. The  term  benefice  is  also  applied  to  an 
ecclesiastical  preferment." 

The  term  beneficium  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  privi- 
lege or  favour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  But  the  word  was  also  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  clearly  derivable  from 
the  signification  of  the  term  among  the  Romans  of 
the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero,  it  was  usual  for  a  general  or  a 
governor  of  a  province  to  report  to  the  treasury 
the  names  of  those  under  his  command  who  had 
done  good  service  to  the  state  :  those  who  were 
included  in  such  report  were  said  in  beneficiis  ad 
*erarium  deferriV  In  beneficiis  in  these  passages  may 
mean'that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered 
as  persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  and 
so  the  word  beneficium  may  have  reference  to  the 
services  of  the  individuals  ;  but  as  the  object  for 
which  their  services  were  reported  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  term  had  refer- 
ence also  to  the  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  services.  The  honours  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Roman  state,  in  the  republican  period, 
were  called  the  beneficia  of  the  Populus  Romanus. 

Beneficium  also  signified  any  promotion  conferred 
oa,  IV  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who  were  thence 


1.  (Ptiliiz,  Onom  ,  viii.,  6.)— 2.  (Att.  Procon,  520.)— 3.  (N. 
4^  fat,  •0,)-4.  (Hal.,  i.)-5.  (U.  N.,  ix.,  3I.)-6.  (H.  N., 
nidin  II*)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— B.  (Hraych.,  ■.  r.  Biv 
itf.yj$.  (Strabo,  X.,  p.  470,  d.)— 10.  (Repub.,  i.,  p.  S54,  a.  24, 
id.  Bekk.)— 11.  (Comm.  in  Plat.,  Tim.,  lib.  i.)— IS.  (Clinton,  F. 
H.,  p.  333,  334.)— 13.  (.v.,  33,  sub  fin.)— 14.  (Xen.,  Uellen.,  ii., 
M  11.— Liv.,  xxxTiii ,  41.)~15.  (Feud.,  lib.  ii.,  tit  ].)— 10. 
(Ducanre,  Gloss.)— r  (Cic,  Pro  Arch,  c.5.— Ep.  ad  Fam ,  t., 
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called  beneficiarii :  this  practice  was  common,  at 
we  see  from  inscriptions  in  Gmter,*  in  some  of 
which  the  beneficiarius  is  represented  by  the  two 
letters  B.  F.  In  this  sense  we  must  understand 
the  passage  of  Caesar*  when  he  speaks  of  the  wtmg- 
na  beneficia  and  the  magna  dientela  of  Pompey  in 
Citerior  Spain.  Beneficiarius  is  also  used  by  C«i»- 
sar*  to  express  the  person  who  had  received  » 
beneficium.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  frcun 
these  passages  what  the  beneficium  actually  was 
It  might  be  any  kind  of  honour,  or  special  exemp 
tion  from  service.* 

Beneficiarius  is  opposed  by  Festus*  to  muuifex. 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from  military 
service,  as  opposed  to  one  who  is  bound  to  do  mil- 
itary service. 

It  appears  that  grants  of  land  and  other  things 
made  by  the  Roman  emperors  were  called  beneficia, 
and  were  entered  in  a  book  c^led  Liber  Benefid- 
oTum*  The  secretary  or  clerk  who  kept  this  book 
was  called  a  commentariis  bcneficiorum^  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruter.' 

•BER'BERI  (/?ep6fpO>  according  to  Rondelet,  the 
Concha  margaritifera,  or  Mother  of  Pearl,  meaning 
as  Adams  supposes,  the  Avicula  tnargariti/era  of  later 
naturalists.*  Eustathius  makes  it  an  Indian  name. 
It  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Eastern  region,  or  seacoast,  term- 
ed Barbaria.* 

♦BERRIKOK'KA  (fiepUoKKa),  a  synonyme  of  the 
Malum  Ai'meniacumy  or  Apricot. 

♦BERYLLUS  ifivpvUoc),  the  Beryl,  a  precious 
stone,  forming  a  sub-species  of  emerald.  The  Ro- 
mans would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
studding  their  cups  with  beryls,  and  hence  Juvenal 
says,  **ci  inaquales  beryllo  Vitro  tenet  phialas.^'** 
The  affinity  between  the  beryl  and  the  emerald  wa3 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  hence  Pliny  re- 
marks, **  Beryls  appear  to  many  to  have  the  same, 
or,  at  least,  a  like  nature  with  emeralds."^'  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  they  came  from  India,  anc 
were  rarely  found  in  other  countries.  At  the  pres 
ent  day,  however,  the  finest  beryls  are  obtained 
from  Dauria,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  They  occur^ 
also,  in  the  Uralian  Mountains,  and  other  parts  of 
Siberia,  in  France,  Saxony,  the  United  States,  and 
Brazil,  especially  the  latter."  The  normal  type  of 
the  Beryl,  as  of  the  emerald,  is  the  hexaedral  prism, 
more  or  less  modified ;  the  pointing,  however,  is 
not  always  complete."  Pliny  seems  to  regard  this 
crystalline  form  of  the  stone  as  the  result  of  the 
lapidary*s  art;  he  adds,  however,  that  some  sup- 
pose the  Beryl  to  be  naturally  of  that  shape.  ITie 
same  writer  enumerates  eight  different  kinds :  «•  The 
best  were  those  of  a  pure  sea-green,  our  aqua  ma- 
rina,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  Berii  aigve-marine. 
The  next  in  esteem  were  called  CkrysoberyU,  and 
are  somewhat  vaguely  described  as  *paullo  pallidi- 
orest  9ed  in  aureum  colorem  exeunte  ftdgore.^  This 
was  probably  the  yellow  emerald,  such  as  occurs  in 
Auvergne,  or  at  Haddam  in  Connecticut.  The  thii^ 
was  called  Chrytojarasef  and  would  seem  to  xave 
been,  in  fact,  as  Pliny  says  some  considered  it,  a 
mineral  propriigencriSf  different  from  the  Beryi  It 
resembled  m  colour  the  juice  of  the  leak,  but  with 
somewhat  of  a  golden  tinge,  and  hence  its  name. 
Although  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  mineral  here 
descrit^d,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the 
same  now  called  Chrysoprase,  and  to  which  Let 
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man  was  the  fixst  in  modern  times  who  gave  the  an- 
ciejit  naioe.  The  fourth  rariety  of  Beryl  was  of  a 
ooloor  approaching  the  hyacinth ;  the  fifth  were 
termed  tirotdu ;  the  sixth  were  of  a  wax,  the  sev- 
eoth  of  an  olive  colour.  The  last  variety  spoken 
of  by  Pliny  rcsemhled  crystal,  but  contained  hairy 
threads  and  impurities.  These  were  probably  such 
ciystaU  of  quartz  as  are  often  found,  rendered  part- 
ly opaqae  by  chlorite,  or  penetrated  by  capillary 
'n^stals  of  epidote,  actinolite,  or  other  minerals. 
PiuT  observes  that  the  Indians  stained  rock-crystal 
ia  such  a  way  as  to  counterfeit  other  gems,  and  es- 
pecially the  Beryl  "^ 

BESTIA'RII  {&7fpiofiaxot)  were  persons  who 
foaght  with  wUd  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  (auctoramerUum*),  and  who  were  allowed 
anus,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were  usually 
permitted  to  have  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
wM  beasts.*  The  bestiarii,  who  fought  with  the 
6cast8  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  of  whom  there  were 
.  great  numbers  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire,  are  always  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  gladiators,  who  fought  with  one  an- 
other.* It  appears  that  there  were  schools  in  Rome, 
in  which  persons  were  trained  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts  (kHoUb  beseiarum  or  bulianorum*). 

*BETA  (revrXoc,  -w,  -tov^  -«f,  or  crnrrXov),  the 
Beet,  or  Beta  vulgatia.  The  Greeks  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  this  vegetable  by  means  of  their  col- 
cor,  namely,  the  Black  and  the  White  Beet,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  also  called  the  Sicilian.  The 
wiiite  was  preferred  to  the  other.  The  Romans 
had  also  tro  kio'ls,  in  name  at  least,  the  vernal  and 
autofflnal,  id«ing  their  names  from  the  periods  when 
thej  were  sown.  The  largest  beets  were  procured 
•nwad  Circeii.* 

•BETTON'ICA  and  BRETTAN'ICA  03errov£«^ 
ind  ^TraviKn)j  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
"the  Betony."  ^  It  is  almost  incredible,"  observes 
Adams,  '*  how  much  of  confusion  and  mistake  has 
arisen  about  these  terms.  With  respect  to  the 
fietonica  of  Paul  of  vEgina,  the  most  probable  opin- 
ioD  is  that  held  by  Bauhin,  namely,  that  it  was  ei- 
ther the  Veromea  ojfficinalis,  common  male  Speed- 
well, or  the  V.  serpyllifolia,  or  smooth  Speedwell.  In 
Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary^  the  former  of  these, 
and  in  the  Northern  Flora  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  latter, 
gets  the  additional  name  of  *  Paul's  Betony.'  The 
^errovu^,  which  was  merely  a  synonyme  of  the 
KOTpoo,  was  most  probably  either  the  Beionica  offi,- 
daaiis^  or,  as  Sprengel  rather  thinks,  the  B.  alopec- 
trot.  We  now  come  to  the  hperiaviKij  of  Dioscor- 
ides.  This  he  describes  as  resembling  wild  Dock 
{fjn^cuBo  aypl<ti\  but  having  a  larger  and  rougher 
leaf.  He  ascribes  to  it,  also,  a  styptic  power,  which 
rendered  it  weU  adapted  for  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  iances.  Paul  of  iEgina,  in  like  manner,  com- 
pares bis  ^perraifiKJi  to  the  wild  Dock,  and  com- 
mends it  for  the  cure  of  mortifications  of  the  mouth, 
ay  which  he  no  doubt  means  Scurvy.  This  is  the 
pjaot  upon  the  uses  of  which  a  small  work  was 
«mtten  by  Antonius  Musa,  physician  to  Augustus, 
fhia  Libellos  was  published  at  Zurich,  A.D.  1537, 
vitb  notes  by  Humelbergius.  It  is  a  tract,  how- 
ever, of  little  value,  either  in  a  philological  or  scien- 
tific point  of  view ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  reas.  in 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  work  which  we 
possess.  Munting,  in  a  yerj  learned  work,  *  De  Vera 
Aniiquonufi  Herba  Brittamca,*  gives  an  interesting 
ixpositioa  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  modem 
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auths»rities  on  Bctany  respecting  this  horb.  He 
shows  that  it  has  been  referred  tc  the  Coehlearia, 
AnagttUifi  ConsoHia^  Vercmea^  Pnntella,  6lo.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  he  thinks,  is  that 
it  was  some  species  of  Dock  or  Rumex.  Sprengel, 
too,  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  eithei 
the  Rumex  hydrolapathum  or  AquatietUt  L.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  mention  that  the  Brettanica  is  noticed  undei 
the  name  of  the  black  Dock'  by  Aetius."  Anothet 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  Vctlomca,  derived,  ao 
cording  to  Pliny,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Vet- 
tones  in  Spain  having  discovered  this  herb.  Its 
uses  and  virtue  in  medicine  were  almost  countless, 
so  that  a  proverb  has  arisen  among  the  Italians  re- 
specting it :  "  aver  piu  virtu  eke  la  bettonica,*^  "  to 
possess  more  virtue  than  the  bettonica."' 

•BH'XION  (l3^xiov)y  a  plant,  which  Woodville, 
Sprengel,  Dierbach,  and  nearly  all  the  commenta- 
tors agree  is  the  Tussilago  farfaray  or  Colt's-foot. 
Galen  says  it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  be 
lieved  to  possess  the  property  of  aiding  coughs  and 
diflficulty  of  breathing  (jff^f,  -nx^g^  being  the  Greek 
term  for  a  cough*).  A  patent  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  Oolt's-foot,  is,  according  to  Adams,  much 
cried  up  in  England  at  the  present  day  as  a  cure 
for  coughs.* 

BIAI'ON  AIKH  {^laitnf  dUt]).  This  action  might 
be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons,  or  the 
illegal  and  forcible  seizure  of  property  of  any  kind, 
were  the  subject  of  accusation  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Demosthenes*  that  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  Forty.  According  to  Plutarch,*  the  law  prescri- 
bed that  ravishers  should  pay  a  fine  of  100  drachms  \ 
but  other  accounts  merely  state  generally  that  the 
convict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice  that 
at  which  the  damages  were  laid  (din-X^v  r^v  /SAa^^y 
b^eiXeiv*) ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  such  case  received 
one  half  of  the  fine,  and  the  state,  aa  fi  party  medi* 
ately  injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ac- 
counts, Meier'  supposes  the  rape  to  have  been 
estimated  by  law  at  100  drachms,  and  that  the 
plaintifiT  fixed  the  damages  in  reference  to  other  in- 
juries simultaneous  with,  or  consequent  upon,  the 
perpetration  of  the  main  offence.  With  respect  to 
aggressions  upon  property,  the  action  piaiuv  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  k^ovXTi^^  in  that  the  former 
implies  the  employment  of  actual  violence,  the  lat- 
ter merely  such  detention  of  property  as  amounted 
to  violence  in  the  contemplation  of  law,'  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  non-payment  of  damages  and  the  like, 
to  the  successful  litigant  afler  an  award  in  his  fa- 
vour by  a  court  of  justice.* 

BIB'ASIS  (filBaaLc)  was  a  kind  of  gymnastic 
dance,  much  practised  among  the  Spartans,  by  both 
men  and  women.  The  dance  consisted  in  spring- 
ing rapidly  from  the  ground,  and  striking  the  feet 
behind ;  a  feat  of  which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aris- 
tophanes" prides  herself.  The  number  of  success- 
ful strokes  was  counted,  and  the  most  skilful  re- 
ceived prizes.  We  are  told  by  a  verse  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Pollux,"  that  a  Laconian  girl 
had  danced  the  bibasis  a  thousand  times,  which 
was  more  than  had  ever  been  done  before."  The 
bibasis  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  the 
{toBairvyil^tLv^  which  Pollux**  explains  by  aipip  r^ 
irodi  Tov  y'kovTov  naiecvj  on  the  meaning  of  which 
see  Hesychius." 
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BIBLIOPO'LA,  a  bookseller,^  Pi6Xioir6}.iiC^  also 
railed  librarius,*  in  Greek  also  0i6Muv  KdinjXo^t 
or  piSXtoKdiTTiXoc.*  The  shop  was  called  apolh- 
fca  {diroO^Kif),  or  tabema  librarian*  or  merely  libror 
ritx,*  The  Romans  had  their  Paternoster  Row ;  for 
the  bibliopols  or  librarit  lived  mostly  in  one  street, 
oalldd  Argiletum,  to  which  Martial  alludes^  when 
addressing  his  book  on  the  prospect  of  the  criticism 
\  would  meet  with  : 

'*  Argiletanas  mavit  habitare  tabemas, 
Quum  tibif  parte  liber ^  acrinia  nostra  vacerU." 
.inother  favourite  quarter  of  the  booksellers  was 
the  Vicus  Sandalarlus.*  There  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  bookstalls  by  the  temples  of  Vertom- 
niis  aud  Janus,  as  we  gather  from  Horace*s  address 
to  his  book  of  Epistles  :* 

'*  Vertumnum  Janumque,  libera  speetare  videris." 
Again,  Horace**  prides  himself  on  his  books  not 
being  to  be  seen  at  the  common  shops  and  stalls,  to 
bo  thumbed  over  by  every  passer-by : 

**  Nulla  tabema  meos  haheaty  neque  pita  libellot ; 

Qucis  manus  inaudet  vvXgi^  Hermogenisque  TigellV* 

Booksellers  were  not  found  at  Rome  only,  though 
they  were,  of  course,  rare  in  smaller  cities.  Pliny** 
says  he  had  not  supposed  that  there  were  any  book- 
sellers at  Lugdunum,  but  finds  that  there  were,  and 
that  they  even  had  his  works  on  sale.  Martial,  in 
an  amusing  epigram,"  tells  a  person  called  Quintos, 
who  had  asked  him  by  a  broad  hint  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  his  works,  that  he  could  get  one  at  Try- 
phon's,  the  bookseller  : 

**  Exigis  ut  donem  nostros  tibi,  QuintCf  libeUos , 
Non  habeoy  sed  habet  bibliopola  Tryphon.^^ 

The  booksellers  not  only  sold  books;  they  trnn- 
•cribed  them  also,  and  employed  persons  for  the 
purpose ;  but  they  did  not  consider  themselves  an- 
fiwerable  always  for  the  correctness  of  the  copy." 
Bometunes  the  author  revised  it  to  oblige  a  friend 
who  might  have  bought  it." 

On  the  shop-door  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  sale ; 
allusion  is  made  to  this  by  Martial"  and  by  Hor- 
ace.** 

The  remuneration  of  authors  must  have  been 
very  small,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  allusions  of 
Martial,  who  says,  for  example,  that  a  nice  copy  of 
his  first  book  of  Epigrams  might  be  had  for  five 
denarii."  Pliny  the  elder,  however,  when  in  Spain, 
was  offered  as  much  as  four  hundred  thousand  ses- 
terces for  his  Commentarii  Electorum  *• 

Books  then,  as  now,  often  found  their  way  into 
other  shops  besides  book-shops,  as  waste  paper ;  and 
schoolboys  had  frequently  to  go,  for  example,  to  the 
fishmonger's  to  see  if  he  had  the  book  they  want- 
ed." Mice,  moths,  beetles,  and  so  forth,  found 
plenty  of  food  in  musty  unused  books." 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (pL^XioefiKri,  or  dirodiKfj  I3i6- 
Xiuv),  primarily,  the  place  where  a  collection  of 
books  was  kept ;  secondarily,  the  collection  itself** 
Little  as  the  states  of  antiquity  dealt  with  the  in- 
stniction  of  the  people,  public  collections  of  books 
appear  to  have  been  veiy  ancient.  That  of  Pisis- 
tratus  was  intended  for  public  use  ;**  it  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Persia  by  Xerxes.  About  the 
I  time,  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  is  said  to 
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have  founJed  a  library.  In  the  best  days  of  Atliei% 
even  private  persons  had  large  collections  of  booki ; 
the  most  important  of  which  we  know  anything  be- 
longed to  Euclid,  Euripides,  and  Aristotle.^  StrabQ 
says*  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  who,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, made  a  collection  of  books,  and  taught  the 
Egyptian  kings  the  arrangement  of  a  library.  Ttie 
most  important  and  splendid  public  libraiy  of  an- 
tiquity was  that  founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alex- 
andrea,  begun  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  increased 
and  rearranged'  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  man- 
ner by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  also  appointed 
a  fixed  librarian,  and  otherwise  provided  for  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution.  Tho  library  of  the 
Ptolemies  contained,  according  to  Aulus  GeJIins,* 
700,000  volumes ;  according  to  Josephus,  500,000 ; 
and  according  to  Seneca,*  400,000.  The  diflTer* 
ent  reckoning  of  difiTerent  authors  may  be  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  supposing  that  they 
give  the  number  of  books  only  in  a  part  of  the  libra- 
ry ;  for  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  in  the  qnarter 
of  the  city  called  Brucheion,  the  other  in  the  part  . 
caUed  Serapeion.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  bou^t 
Aristotle's  collection  to  add  to  the  library,  and  Ptol- 
emy Euergetes  continued  to  add  to  the  stock.  A 
great  part  of  this  splendid  library  was  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  siege  of  Alexandrea  by  Julius  Cassar : 
some  writers  say  that  the  whole  was  burned ;  but 
the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  stated  above  seems 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  fire  did  not  extend 
so  far.  At  any  rate,  the  library  was  soon  restored, 
and  coriinued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  A.D.  640.*  Connected 
with  the  greater  division  of  the  library,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Alexandrea  called  Brucheion,  was  a  sort  of 
college,  to  which  the  name  of  Mouseion  (or  Museum) 
was  given.  Here  many  favoured  literati  put  sued 
their  studies,  transcribed  books,  and  so  forth ;  loo 
tures  also  were  delivered.  ( Vid,  Auditorium.)  The 
Ptolemies  were  not  long  viithout  a  rival  in  zeal. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  became  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  established  a  Ubnt 
ry,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  against  ex- 
porting papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  success,  became  very  extensive,  and  perhaps 
next  in  importance  to  the  library  of  Alexandrea. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  incrcsjse,  till 
Antonius  made  it  a  present  to  Cleopatra.* 

The  first  public  libraiy  in  Rome  n'as  thai  founded 
by  Asinius  PoUio,^  and  was  in  the  atrium  IJberta- 
tis  {vid.  Atrium)  on  Mount  Aventine*  Jclius  C»- 
sar  had  projected  a  Greek  and  Latin  lib'-ary,  and 
had  commissioned  Varro  to  take  measuns  for  the 
establishment  of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  preTented 
by  his  death.*  The  library  of  Pollio  wai*  followed 
by  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  on 
Mount  Palatine,^*  and  another,  bibliothecBe  Octavi 
ans  (so  called  from  Augustus's  sister  OctaviaX  in 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus."  There  were  also  libra- 
ries on  the  Capitol,"  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,*'  in 
the  palace  of  Tiberius,"  besides  the  Ulpian  Itbrar?, 
which  was  the  most  famous,  founded  by  Tiajan,*^* 
called  Ulpian  from  his  own  name,  Ulpius.  This 
library  was  attached  by  Diocletian  as  an  omanaent 
to  his  thermae." 

Private  collections  of  books  were  made  at  Rome 
soon  afler  the  second  Punic  war.  The  seal  of  Ci- 
cero, Atticus,  and  others  in  increasing  their  libra- 
ries is  well  known.^^   It  became,  in  fact,  the  fiaahion 
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BIPALIUM. 


*o  Ikave  a  room  elegantly  furnished  as  a  library,  and 
reserred  for  that  purpose.^  However  ignorant  or 
aostodioos  a  person  might  be,  it  was  fashionable  to 
appear  Jeamcd  by  having  a  library,  though  he  might 
iieirer  eveo  read  the  titles  of  the  books.  Seneca* 
ooDdeoins  the  rage  for  mere  book-collecting,  and 
niHies  those  who  were  more  pleased  with  the  out- 
•ide  Uian  the  inside.  Lucian  wrote  a  separate 
piece  to  expose  this  common  foUy  {npdg  dircudevrop 
coi  uMa  ^tSXia  iivovfitvov). 

A  library  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect :  "  Uaus 
mm  maiiiiinun  postuUU  lumtn :  item  in  bibliotheds 
UH  mm  putrescent."* 

JaHerculaneum  a  library  fully  furnished  was  dis- 
eorered.  Round  the  walls  it  had  cases  containing 
the  books  in  rolls  {vid.  Libir)  ;  these  cases  were 
nombered.  It  was  a  very  small  room;  so  small 
Uiat  a  person,  by  stretching  out  his  arms,  could  touch 
both  sides  of  it.  The  cases  were  called  either  ar- 
Buria* or  loevlamenia,*  or  fondi,*  or  nidi.''  Asin- 
itts  Pollio  had  set  the  fashion  in  his  public  library 
of  adoromg  the  room  with  the  portraits  and  busts 
of  celebrated  men,  as  well  as  statues  of  Minerva 
and  the  Muses.  This  example  was  soon  followed 
in  the  private  libraries  of  the  rich.*  Martial*  sends 
to  his  brother  Turanius  a  copy  of  some  verses, 
which  he  sent  with  a  bust  of  himself  to  Avitus,  who 
wished  to  have  a  bust  of  Martial  in  his  library.  So, 
in  the  library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens, 
there  were  oU^fiaTa  &ya^fiaai  KeKoafitffieva  xal  ypa- 
*«f-  KomKeiToi  6k  if  avra  PiBTla.^^  The  charge  of 
the  libraries  in  Rome  was  given  to  persons  called 
Ukraril    {Vid.  L^bbasius.) 

BI'KOS  O^cicof),  the  name  of  an  earthen  vessel  in 
eommoQ  use  among  the  Greeks.*^    Hesychius^'  de- 
fioes  it  as  a  trrofivoc  with  handles.    It  was  used  for 
hohljog  wine,^ '  and  salted  meat  and  fish.^*    Herod- 
Ms**  speaks  of  plxovc  ^iviKfitovg  Kardywai  olvov 
tXhcct  Tfricr,   some  commentators  interpret  by 
"TCBSils  made  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree  full  of 
wissi**  But  as  Eustathius^*  speaks  of  olvov  ^ivucl- 
fw^uoc,  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Herodotus  /?/- 
«wf  fMvui^/ov,  K,  T.  7,., "  vessels  full  of  palm  wine." 
BIBENS.    (  Vid.  Rasteum.) 
BIDENTAL,  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
an  J  one  had  been  struck  by  lightning  {ftdguritua^''), 
or  where  any  one  had  been  lulled  by  lightning  and 
buried.    Such    a   place  was   considered  sacred. 
Priests,  who  were  called  bidentales  (i.  e.,  sacerdotes)^ 
collected  the  earth  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the 
lightning,  and  everything  that  had  been  scorched, 
and  burned  it  in  the  ground  with  a  sorrowful  mur- 
mur. **    The  officiating  priest  was  said  condere  ful- 
gviT^*  he  farther  consecrated  the  spot  by  sacrifi- 
cing a  two-year-old  sheep  {bidens)^  whence  the  name 
of  the  place  and  of  the  priest,  and  also  erected  an 
altar,  aiid  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  or  fence.    It 
was  not  aUowable  to  tread  on  the  place,*^  or  to 
toodi  it,  or  even  to  look  at  it.*^    Sometimes  a  bi- 
dental  which  had  nearly  fallen  to  decay  from  length 
of  time,  was  restored  and  renovated  ;•■  but  to  re- 
move the  bounds  of  one  {movere  bidental\  or  in  any 
way  to  violate  its  sacred  precincts,  was  considered 
as  sacrilege.*'    From  the  passage  in  Horace,  it  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  believed,  that  a  person  who  was 
guilty  of  profaning  a  bidental  woild  be  punished  by 
the  gods  with  phrensy ;  and  Seneca^  mentions  an- 
other belief  of  a  similar  kind,  that  wine  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  would  produce  in  any  one 
who  drank  it  death  or  madness.  Persons  who  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  (fiUguriti)  were  not  re- 
moved, but  were  buried  on  the  spot.* 

BIDIiEI  (fiiduuoi)t  called  in  inscript'ons  (SiSeoi  oi 
piSvoi,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose  business 
was  to  inspect  the  gymnastic  exercises.  Their 
house  of  meeting  (dpxetov)  was  in  the  market- 
place.' They  were  either  five*  or  six  in  number,' 
and  had  a  president,  who  is  called  in  inscriptions 
wpiaSv^  PiSiov*  Bockh  conjectures  that  pideoi  or 
pldvoi  is  the  Laconian  form  for  Idvoi  or  Tidvoij  and 
signifies  witnesses  and  judges  among  the  youth.  ^ 

Vclkenaer^  supposes  that  the  bidiaei  were  the 
same  as  the  vo/zo^v^xef ,  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
in  Pausanias,*  koI  vofiot^^aKov  xaXovfievov  ^idnd- 
uv,  instead  of  koI  vofio^XuKuv  nal  KdXovfiivuv  Pi- 
diaiuv :  but  the  inscriptions  given  by  Bockh  show 
that  the  bidiasi  and  vo/^^vXa/ce;  were  two  separate 
classes  of  officers. 

BIGA  or  BIG.^,  in  Greek  awupia  or  ovvopic 
{Jnjuge  curriculum^*),  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses 
or  other  animals.  This  kind  of  turn-out  is  said  by 
Pliny  {bigas  primum  Phrygum  junxit  natio^^)  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Phrygians.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  kinds,  and  in  Homer  by  far  the  most 
common  {SiCvyoi  In-rot**).  Four-horse  chariots  are 
also  mentioned.**  Pliny**  mentions  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  horses.  This  was  the  largest  number  usual 
under  the  emperors  ;**  but  Suetonius  speaks  of  one 
which  Nero  drove  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by 
ten  horses."  The  name  biga  was  applied  more  to 
a  chariot  used  in  the  circus,  or  in  processions  or  tri- 
umphs, and  on  other  public  occasions,  than  to  the 
common  vehicles  of  every-day  life.*^  The  form  of 
the  biga  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  &pfia  or  di^po^, 
being  a  rather  short  carriage  on  two  wheels,  open 
above  and  behind,  upon  which  the  driver  usually 
stood  to  guide  the  horses.  See  the  cut  in  the  next 
article.     (Vid.  Bioatub.) 

BIGATUS  (i.  e.,  nummus),  a  silver  denarius,  on 
which  the  representation  of  a  biga  was  stamped." 
This  was  an  ancient  stamp  on  Roman  money,  as 
we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus,  who  says**  that 
the  Germans,  although  mostly  practising  barter, 
still  had  no  objection  to  old  and  well-known  coins 
(pecuniam  veterem  ct  diu  notam\  such  as  bigati. 
Bigati  were  also  called  argentum  bigatum.**  The 
value  was  different  at  different  times.  ( Vid.  Dena- 
Biaa.)  A  denarius,  on  which  the  representation  of 
a  quadriga  was  stamped,  was  in  the  same  manner 
called  QuadrigatHs.  The  annexed  cuts,  represent- 
ing a  bigatus  and  quadrigatus,  are  taken  from  coini 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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BIPENNIS.    {Vid.  Securw.) 

BIRE'MIS  was  used  in  two  significations.  I.  It 
signified  a  ship  with  two  banks  of  oars,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  construction  of  which  is  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle Na  ns.  Such  ships  were  called  dUpora  by  the 
Greeks,  which  term  is  also  used  by  Cicero  {Ipse 
Drnniiiua  dona  plane  habet  dierota^)  and  Hirtius 
{Capit  ex  eo  pralio  penterem  unam^  tnr ernes  duas^  di- 
crotas  octo*).  II.  It  signified  a  boat  rowed  by  two 
oars,*  in  which  sense  it  must  be  used  by  Horace 
when  he  says : 

*•  Tunc  me,  biremis  prasidio  scapha, 
Tutum  per  JRgeos  tumuUus 

Auraferet,  geminusque  Pollux,"^ 

IJIRRHUS  (/3i/iM,  Pvpoc),  a  cape  or  hood,  which 
was  worn  out  of  doors  over  the  shoulders,  and  was 
sometimes  elevated  so  as  to  cover  the  head.  On 
the  former  account  it  is  classed  by  an  ancient  gram- 
marian with  the  lacemoj  and  on  the  latter  with  the 
cowl,  or  cucullus*  It  had  a  long  nap  {amphiballus, 
i.  e.,  ampkimalluSf  villosus*),  which  was  commonly 
of  sheep's  wool,  more  rarely  of  beaver's  wool  {bir- 
rhus  castoreus'').  In  consequence  of  its  thickness,  it 
was  also  rather  stiff  {byrrhum  rigentem^).  Accord- 
ing to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  it  might 
be  either  dear,*  or  so  cheap  as  to  be  purchased  by 
the  common  people. 

These  garments,  as  well  as  lacernae,  were  woven 
at  Canusium  in  Apulia;  and  probably  their  name 
{byrrhus,  i.  e.,  infil!>oc)  was  derived  from  the  red  col- 
our of  the  wool  for  which  thai  district  was  cele- 
brated. They  were  also  made  in  different  parts  of 
Gaul,  especially  among  the  Atrebates."  Soon  af- 
terward they  came  into  general  use,  so  that  the 
birrhus  is  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  pub- 
lished A.D.  303,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  maxi- 
mum of  prices  for  all  the  articles  which  were  most 
commonly  used  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 

♦BISON  {J?l<rcjv)j  "the  rarae  of  a  sub-genus  of 
the  genus  bos  ('  ox'),  comy.rehending  two  living  spe- 
cies, one  of  them  the  European,  now  become  very 
scarce,  and  verging  towards  extinction ;  the  other 
the  American,  and,  notwithstanding  the  advances  of 
man,  still  multitudinous.  A  good  deal  of  conflicting 
opiniiin  has  thrown  some  obscurity  over  the  Euro- 
pean species.  Pennant,  in  his  *  British  Zoology,* 
after  stating  his  belief  that  the  ancient  wild  cattle 
of  Biitain  were  the  BisorUes  jubali  of  Pliny,  thus 
continues :  '  The  Urus  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  de- 
scribed by  Caesar,  was  of  this  kind,  the  same  which 
is  called  by  the  modern  Germans  Aurochs,  i.  e..  Bos 
tylvestris.*  This  opinion  is  not  correct.  Though 
there  are  parts  of  Caesar's  description  applicable  to 
the  European  Bison,  there  is  one  striking  character- 
istic which  forbids  us  to  conclude  that  Cssar's  Urus 
was  identical  with  it.  A  glance  at  the  European  Bi- 
son will  convince  us  that  it  could  never  have  afforded 
the  horns  whose  amplitude  Caesar  celebrates.  In 
the  Archceologia  (vol.  iii.,  p.  15)  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Borstal  horn  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
bison  or  buffalo.  That  it  might  have  belonged  to  a 
buffalo  is  not  impossible ;  but  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  a  bison  is  sufliciently  clear,  from  the  following  de- 
scription :  *  It  is  two  feet  four  inches  long  on  the 
convex  bend,  and  twenty  three  inches  on  the  con- 
cave. The  inside  at  the  large  end  is  three  inches 
diameter,  being  perforated  there  so  as  to  leave  the 
thickness  of  only  half  an  inch  for  about  three  inches 
deep ;  but  farther  on  it  is  thicker,  being  not  so  much 
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or  so  neatly  perforated.*    Such  a  horn  might  iodbea 
have  crowned  the  head  of  CsBsar's  Urus,  a  species 
which  Cuvier  believes  to  be  extinct.   Cesar's  Urns, 
then,  was  not,  as  it  would  appear,  the  European  Bi- 
son.   There  can  be  little  doubt  th<(t  the  Bison  ju- 
bolus  of  Pliny,^  which  he  seems  to  distinguish  from 
the  Urus,  was  the  European  Bison,  or  Aurochs ;  and 
though,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book, 
he  mentions  the  tradition  of  a  wild  beast  in  Paeonia, 
called  a  Bonasus,  after  he  has  dismissed  his  Bi- 
sonies  jubali,  and  with  every  appearance  of  a  coo 
elusion  on  bis  part  that  the  Bonasus  and  Bison 
were  not  identical,  his  own  description,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Aristotle,*  will  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  Bison  jubatus  and  Bonasus  of  Pliny  and 
others,  the  Bovacraof  or  Bovacroc  of  Aristotle  (for  the 
word  is  written  both  ways),  and  the  B/ar«v  of  Op- 
pian,  were  no  other  than  the  European  Bison,  the 
Aurochs  (Auerochs)  of  the  Prussians,  the  Zubr  of 
the  Poles,  the  Taurus  Paonius,  &c.,  of  Jonston  and 
others,  V Aurochs  and  le  Bonasus  of  Buffon,  Bos 
Urus  of  Boddiert,  and  Bos  Bonasus  of  Linnaeus.    Cu- 
vier considers  it  as  certain,  that  the  European  Bi- 
son, the  largest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  massive  of  all 
existing  quadrupeds  after  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Lithuanian  forests, 
and  perhaps  in  those  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus,  is  a  distinct 
species,  which  man  has  never  subdued.    Following 
out  this  subject  with  his  usual  industry  and  ability, 
that  great  naturalist  goes  on  to  state,  that  if  Europe 
possessed  a  Urus,  a  Thwr  of  the  Poles,  different 
from  the  Bison  or  Wi^  Aurochs  of  the  Germans,  it  is 
only  in  its  remains  that  the  species  can  be  traced  ; 
such  remains  are  found,  in  the  skulls  of  a  species  oi 
ox,  different  from  the  Aurochs,  in  the  supeiUcial 
beds  of  certain  districts.    This,  Cuvier  thinks,  most 
be  the  Urus  of  the  ancients,  the  original  of  our  do- 
mestic Ox ;  the  stock,  perhaps,  whence  our  wild  cat- 
tle descended  ;  while  the  Aurochs  of  the  present  day 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Bison  or  Bonasus  of  the 
ancients,  a  species  which  has  never  been  brought 
under  the  yoke. — ^The  elevated  ridge  of  the  spine 
on  the  shoulders,  long  legs,  a  woolly  fur,  and  the 
residence  in  mountain  forests,  cause  the  Bison  to 
approach  nearer  the  Damaline  and  Catoblepine  gen- 
era than  the  Buffaloes."*    For  some  remarks  on 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  lat- 
ter, consult  article  Bubalis. 

BISSEXTUM.     {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
BISSEXTUS,  or  BISSEXTILIS  ANNUS.    (  Vtd. 
Calendar,  Roman.) 

•BITUMEN,  a  Latin  word  used  by  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers,  to  indicate  a  spe- 
cies of  mineral  pitch  or  oil.  The  term  appears  to 
have  some  analogy  with  the  Greek  rtiooa,  irirra, 
"  pitch,"  its  earlier  form  having  probably  been  "  pit- 
umen."  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  atj^aXrof 
(in  modern  Latin  asphaUum),  for  which  no  satisfac- 
tory derivation  has  been  assigned.  The  most  ap- 
proved kind  of  Bitumen  was  the  Jewish,  from  Lake 
Asphaltites  (Dead  Sea);  but  Bitumen  in  various 
states,  from  that  of  fluid  transparent  naphtha,  lo 
that  of  dry,  solid,  black  asphaltum,  was  well  known 
and  much  used  among  the  ancients.  *  They  appeal 
to  have  employed  both  Maltha  and  melted  Asphal- 
tum as  a  cement  in  the  construction  of  buildings* 
&c.  Thus  the  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon were  constructed  were  cemented  by  a  bitumen, 
which  was  found  abundantly  in  that  vicinity  on 
springs,  or  floating  on  the  river  Is,  which  fell  into 
the  Euphrates.  Asphaltum  or  Maltha,  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  a  liquid  extracted  from  the  cedar 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming  dead 


1.  (H.  N.,  Yiii.,  15;  xxTiii.,  10.)— 2,  (H.  A.,  ii.,  t.)-».  (PiWfc' 
ay  Cyclopttd.,  iv.,  p.  461.) 
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I.'  lo  Qyria,  Asphaltom  was  dug  from  quar- 
rieB  m  a  solid  state  *  tn  Zante  (the  ancient  Zacyn- 
Una)  tLeie  is  a  pitch  spring,  which  we  know  to 
bave  been  at  work  for  aboye  2000  years.*  At  Ag- 
ngentum,  in  Sicily,  a  species  of  hquid  bitumen  was 
bomed  ip  lamps  as  a  substitute  for  oil.^  The  prin- 
cipal iog  idient  in  the  celebrated  Greek  fire  is  sup- 
posed by  Klaproth  to  have  been  some  variety  of 
Aiphaltuto. — BUumen  is  now  employed  as  a  generic 
term,  coroprehendmg  several  inflammable  bodies  of 
different  degrees  of  consistency,  namely,  Naphtha, 
r^roleam.  Mineral  Tar,  Mineral  Pitch,  and  Aspbal- 
tuDi.  From  the  description  of  ua^aXroc  given  by 
Dioscorides,  it  would  appear  that  he  applied  the 
tenn  not  only  to  the  Bitumen  soUdum^  or  AnhaUumj 
of  Wallerus,  but  likewise  to  the  more  liquid  sorts  of 
bitomen.* 

BAABHZ  AIKH  {fiXt^  dUri).  This  action  was 
arailabie  in  all  cases  in  which  one  person  had  sus- 
tained a  loss  by  the  conduct  of  another  ;  and  from 
the  iositanoes  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that  wheth- 
er the  injury  originated  in  a  fault  of  omission  or 
commission,  or  impaired  the  actual  fortune  •:f  the 
pbitttiffor  his  prospective  advantage,  the  action 
would  lie,  and  might  be  maintained,  against  the  de- 
fendant. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enumerate 
dl  the  particular  cases  upon  which  it  would  arise, 
Mi  the  two  great  classes  into  which  pXdBcu  may  be 
divided  are  the  Meofioi  and  the  adeofioi.  The  first 
of  these  wiU  include  all  causes  arising  from  the  non- 
Ufilment  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal  bond  was 
4Boexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law  specified  the 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  upon  conviction ; 
the  second,  all  injuries  of  property  wiiich  the  law 
did  not  specify  nominatim,  but  generally  directed  to 
be  punished  by  a  fine  equal  to  twice  the  estimated 
diinage  if  the  ofiSence  was  intentional,  if  otherwise 
fejr  a  bare  compensation.*  Besides  the  general 
word  ^vlo^Cf  others  more  specific,  as  to  the  nature 
af  the  case,  are  frequency  added  to  the  names  of 
ictions  of 'this  kind,  as  6v(5paird6»v,  rerpaitoduv^  fie-- 
tu^or«  SLd  the  like.  The  declaration  of  the  plain- 
tiff seems  always  to  have  begun  with  the  words 
'£6Aa-^e  lu^  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
and  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  ovk  awodi- 
dovf  ifiol  TO  dpyvptov  in  Demosthenes.^  The  prop- 
er court  was  determined  by  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tioD ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  damage  done 
by  Phik)cleoEi'  to  the  cake-woman*s  basket,*  and 
supposititious  testimony  given  in  the  name  of  anoth- 
CT,  thereby  rendering  such  person  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion, ^ndn/zaprvptuv,*  were  equally  P7ul6<u  at  Attic 
law,  the  variety  of  the  actions,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  jurisdictions  under  which  they  fell,  will  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  absence  of  farther  specifi- 
eation  upon  this  point. 

*BLATTA  (aiA^),  a  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  an  insect  of  the  family  of  the  Orthoptera, 
and  of  which  they  were  acquainted  with  several 
kinds.  From  their  shunning  the  light,  Virgil^*  has 
given  them  the  epithet  of  JJutfuga,  Our  cockroach 
bek>ngs  to  the  Blattae,  being  the  BUtia  Americana. 
Pliny*  ^  mentions  several  medical  applications  of 
Blattae,  after  having  been  either  triturated  or  boiled 
IB  oil  They  were  found  serviceable  in  complaints 
if  the  ear,  in  cases  of  leprosy,  and  in  removing 
vnts.  Schneider  supposes  the  otK^n  of  Lucian  to 
Mwg  to  the  class  Lepisma,  L.  The  aiX^if  of  Di- 
oscorides would  seem  to  be  the  Blatta  OHentaltM?* 


I.  ((Hcarelaiur*  Minenlogr,  Tol.ii.,  p.  491.)  — 3.  (VitniT., 
-iiL,  3-#.>— S.  (Herod.,  ir.,  lfc.)^4.  (DioKmJ,  i.,  W.)-^.  (Ad- 
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•BLENNUS  (/JXivPOf ),  caUed  hy  Pliny  menmiu 
the  Blenny  or  Buttertly-fish  {Blennins  ocularig,  L.}. 
It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  lias  a  slimy  mu- 
cus smeared  over  the  skin,  to  which  it  owes  its 
name,  from  the  Greek  fiXevva^  "  mucus,"  "  slime." 
Athenaeus  says  it  resembles  the  Gudgeon.  Several 
of  the  Blennv  kind  are  viviparous.^ 

♦BLETON,  BLITON,  or  BLITION  (/?X«-ov,  pXi^ 
Tov,  pXiTtov),  the  herb  BUte  or  Blitesy  a  kind  of  beet. 
Stackhouse  and  Dierbach  agree  with  the  older  com* 
mentators,  that  it  is  the  Amaranthus  Blitum ;  and 
Sprengel  inclines  to  this  opinion  in  his  notes  to  Di- 
oscorides, although  in  his  History  of  Medicine  he 
bad  set  it  down  as  the  Blitum  capUatum*  The  in- 
sipidity of  the  Blitum  gave  rise  to  an  adage  directed 
against  the  feeble  in  intellect,  or  the  tame  and  spir- 
itless in  disposition. 

*BOA.     (Fid.  Draco.) 

B0£DR0M'IA  (BoijSpofua,  ij  and  ra),  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  of  Boedromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Boedro- 
mius.*  The  name  Boedromius,  by  which  Apollo 
was  called  in  Boeotia  and  many  other  parts  of 
Greece,*  seems  to  indicate  that  hy  this  festival  he 
was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who,  either  by  his 
actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles,  afforded  assist- 
ance in  the  dangers  of  war.  The  origin  of  the  fes- 
tival is,  however,  traced  by  dififerent  authors  to  dif- 
ferent events  in  Grecian  story.  Plutarch*  says  that 
Theseus,  in  his  war  against  the  Amazons,  did  not 
give  battle  till  after  he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
Phobos ;  and  that,  in  commemoration  of  the  suc- 
cessful battle  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Bo- 
edromion, the  Athenians,  down  to  his  own  time, 
continued  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Boedromia. 
According  to  Suidas,  the  Etymol.  Magn.,  and  Eurip 
ides,'  the  festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from 
the  circumstance  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Ercch 
theus,  the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  Eumoipus, 
Xuthus  or  (according  to  Philoohorus  in  Harpocra- 
tion,  s.  V.)  his  son  Ion  came  to  their  assistance,  and 
procured  them  the  victory.  Respecting  the  partic- 
ulars of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known  except  that 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  Artemis. 

BOi;:DROMION.    {Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 

BOETHE'TICE.     (Kid.  Mbdicina.) 

BCEOTARCH  {BoiLiTdpxn^  or  hoiurdpxog).  The 
Boeotians  in  ancient  times  occupied  Arne  in  Thes- 
saly.^  Sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Thessalians,  and  settled  in 
the  country  then  called  Cadmeis,  but  afterward  Bm- 
otia.  This  country,  during  their  occupation  of  it, 
was  divided  into  several  states,  containing  each  a 
principal  city,  with  its  fvpreAeif  or  ^yiifwpoL  (inhab- 
itants of  the  same  fiolpa  or  district)  living  around  it. 
Of  these  greater  states,  with  dependant  territories, 
there  seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourteen, 
a  number  which  frequently  occurs  in  Bceotian  le 
gends.*  The  names  are  differently  given  by  differ 
ent  writers  on  the  subject ;  we  know,  however,  for 
certain,  that  they  formed  a  conspiracy  called  the 
Boeotian  league,  with  Thebes  at  its  head,  the  de- 
pendancies  of  which  city  formed  about  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  of  Boeotia.  These  dependant  towns 
or  districts  were  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  national  confederacy,  but  with  the  neighbour- 
ing chief  city,  as  Cynoscephalae  was  with  Thebes. 
In  fact,  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  troops  and 
money,  to  make  up  the  contingent  furnished  by  the 
state  to  which  they  belonged,  to  the  general  con- 
federacy.*  Of  the  independent  states,  Thucydides" 

1.  (Pliny,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,O.^Atheiuras,  tu.,  c.  83.  — Caviar, 
An.  Kinf  ,  toI.  ii.,  p.  173.)  — 9.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  1.— 
DioKOT.,  i.,  143.)— 3.  (Mailer,  Dorians,  ii.,  8,  ^  5.)— 4.  (Pans., 
ix.,  17,  ♦  1  —  Cftllim.,  Hymn.  ApoU.,  69.)— 5  (The*.,  27.)  —  ft 
(Ion.,  fiO.)  —7.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  13.)  — 8.  (Paai.,  ix.,  3,  M.)  -  9 
(Arnold,  llincyd.,  ir.,  76.)— 10.  (it.,  03.) 
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mentions  seven  by  name ;  and  give»  ns  reasons  for 
concluding  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  they  were  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  Thebes 
being  the  chief.  Plataea  had  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Athens  as 
eaily  as  B.C.  619;  and  in  B.C.  374,  Thespiae,  an- 
other member  of  the  league,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Ihebans.^ 

Each  of  thr'.  principal  towns  of  Boeotia  seems  to 
hare  had  its  d^/xof  and  povTJj*  The  /SovA^  was 
presided  over  by  an  archon,  who  probably  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  priestly  functions  of  the  old  kings, 
but  possessed  little,  if  any,  executive  authority. 
The  polemarchs,  who,  in  treaties  and  agreements, 
arc  mentioned  next  to  the  archon,  bad  some  exec- 
utive authority,  but  did  not  command  forces ;  e.  g.<, 
they  could  imprison,'  and  they  directed  the  levies 
of  troops.  But,  besides  the  archon  of  each  separate 
state,  there  was  an  archon  of  the  confederacy — 
upX(^v  kv  KOLVij  BolutQv^  most  probably  always  a 
Theban.*  His  name  was  affixed  to  all  alliances 
and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole  confed- 
eracy, and  he  was  president  of  what  Thucydides* 
calls  the  four  councils,  who  directed  the  atTairs  of 
the  league  {linav  to  Kvpo^  ix^^O-  On  important 
questions  they  seem  to  have  been  united ;  for  the 
same  author  speaks  of  them  as  rj  povXrj,  and  in- 
forms us  that  the  determinations  of  the  Boeotarcbs 
required  the  ratification  of  this  body  before  they 
were  valid.  We  will  now  explain  who  these  Bceo- 
larchs  were.  They  were  properly  the  military  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  chosen  by  the  different  states  ; 
hut  we  also  find  them  discharging  the  functions  of 
nn  executive  in  various  matters.  In  fact,  they  are 
represented  by  Thucydides*  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  foreign  states ;  as  receiving  ambassadors  on 
their  return  home ;  as  negotiating  with  envoys  from 
other  countries ;  and  acting  as  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  league,  though  the  pov^  refused  to 
s&nction  the  measures  they  had  resolved  on  in  the 
particular  case  to  which  we  are  now  alluding.  An- 
other instance  in  which  the  Boeotarchs  appear  as 
executive  is  their  interference  with  Agesilaus,  on 
his  embarking  from  Aulis  for  Asia  (B.C.  396),  when 
they  prevented  him  oifTering  sacrifice  as  he  wish- 
ed.^ Still  the  principal  duty  of  the  Bceotarchs  was 
of  a  military  nature :  thus  they  led  into  the  field  the 
troops  of  their  respective  states;  and  when  at 
home,  they  took  whatever  measures  were  requisite 
to  forward  the  military  operations  of  the  league  or 
of  their  own  slate :  for  example,  we  read  of  one  of 
the  Theban  Boeotarchs  ordering  the  Thebans  to 
come  ib  arms  to  the  ecclesia  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ready  to  attack  Platsea.*  Each  state  of  the 
confederacy  elected  one  Bceotarch,  the  Thebans 
two  ;•  although  on  one  occasion, ».  «.,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  with  Pelopidas  (B.C.  379),  we  read 
of  there  being  three  at  Thebes."  The  total  number 
from  the  whole  confederacy  varied  with  the  number 
of  the  independent  states.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Boeotarchs  by  Thucydides,"  in  connexion  with  t!ie 
battle  of  Delium  (B.C.  484).  There  is.  however,  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  his  meaning : 
some  understand  him  to  speak  of  eleven,  some  of 
twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  Boeotarchs.  Dr.  Ar- 
dold  is  disposed  to  adopt  the  last  number ;  and  we 
think  the  context  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
there  were  then  thirteen  B<£otarchs.  so  that  the 
number  of  free  states  was  twelve.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  (B.C.  371),  we  find  seven  Boe- 


otarchs mentioned;^  on  another  (ocasion,  whet 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  Gauls  (B.C.  S79),  w« 
read  of  four.  Livy*  states  that  there  were  twelve  * 
but,  before  the  time  (B.C.  171)  to  which  his  states 
ment  refers,  Platsa  had  been  reunited  to  the  league. 
Still  the  number  mentioned  in  any  case  is  no  test 
of  the  actual  number,  inasmuch  as  wc  are  not  sore 
that  all  the  Boeotarchs  were  sent  out  by  their  nv 
spective  states  on  every  expedition  or  to  even 
battle. 

The  Boeotarchs,  when  engaged  in  military  scr* 
vice,  formed  a  council  of  war,  the  decisions  of  which 
were  determined  on  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  pres* 
ident  being  one  of  the  two  Theban  Boeotarchs  whc 
commanded  alternately.*  Their  period  of  service 
was  a  year,  beginning  about  the  winter  solstice : 
and  whoever  continued  in  office  longer  than  his 
time,  was  punishable  with  death  both  at  Thebes 
and  in  other  cities.*  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  but 
their  eminent  services  saved  them  ;  in  fact,  the 
judges  did  not  even  come  to  a  vote  respecting  the 
former  {ovdh  apxTjv  nepl  avrov  ^eaOai  r^v  ^fov^). 
At  the  expiration  cf  the  year,  a  Boeotarch  was  eligi- 
ble to  office  a  second  time,  and  Pelopidas  was  re- 
peatedly chosen.*  From  the  case  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought  before  Thehan 
judges  {diKatrral)  for  transgression  of  the  law  which 
limited  the  time  of  office,  we  may  conclude  that 
each  Boeotarch  was  responsible  to  his  own  state 
alone,  and  not  to  the  general  body  of  the  four  conn- 
oils. 

Mention  is  made  of  an  election  of  Boeotarchs  by 
Liyy.^  He  farther  informs  us  that  the  league  {con- 
cilium)  was  broken  up  by  the  Romans  B.C.  171.* 
Still  it  must  have  been  partially  revived,  as  wc  are 
told  of  a  second  breaking  up  by  the  Romans  aflcr 
the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C.  146.* 

♦BOCA  or  BOCE  (/?«if^,  Aristot. :  /?uf,  Opf  ian  • 
PoCnlff  Athensus),  a  small  fiish  not  exceeding  a  palm 
in  length ;  but,  according  to  Willoughby,  its  flesh  is 
wholesome  and  pleasant.  Oppian  makes  mention 
of  two  species.  Rondelet  conjectures  that  the  sec- 
ond was  a  species  of  Mctna,  meaning,  as  Adams 
supposes,  the  Spanu  Mcma. 

♦BOITOS  (fioiTOi\  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle."  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cottus  Go- 
bio,  the  Bull-head,  or  Miller's  thumb.  According  to 
Artedi,  an  old  MS.  in  the  Vatican  reads  jcotroc.**  , 

♦BGLBOI  {poTJ^oi),  a  general  name  for  bulbous 
roots.^*  With  regard  to  the  po^66g  kdodifw^,  Adams 
remarks  as  follows  in  his  Commentary  on  Paul  of 
.£gina  :  **  It  is  not  well  ascertained  what  the  escu- 
lent bulbi  of  the  ancients  were.  Hardouin  conjec- 
tures that  they  were  a  delicious  kind  of  onions. 
Matthiolus  and  Nonnius  are  wholly  undecided. 
Sprengel  inclines,  with  Dalecharap  and  Sibthorp,  in 
thinking  that  they  were  a  species  of  Muscari,  or 
Musk  Hyacinth.  The  account  of  them  given  by 
Serapion,  who  calls  them  *  Ccpa  sine  tunids,'  agrees 
better  with  the  conjecture  of  Hardouin.  Eustathiua 
also  says  that  the  Bulbus  was  a  wild  onion."^'  The 
poX66c  kfieriKoc  is  referred  by  Matthiolus  to  the 
Muscari  Moschatum;  by  Dodonaeus  to  the  Narcisstu 
Jonquilla ;  by  Lonicer  to  the  Scilia  bifoUa ;  by  Stb- 
thorp  to  the  Omilhogalum  stychydides ;  and  by  Cam- 
erarius  to  the  Narcissus  poeticus.  Sprengel  rather 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Dodonieus.  Dierbacb 
holds  the  poX66c  of  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Hyi  Hn- 


I  (Clinton,  F.  H.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  3»6.  —  Thucyd.,  Hi.,  M.)  — 2. 
ptei.,  Hell.,  v.,  2,  ^  20.--B5ckh,  Corp.  Inscr.)— 3.  (Xen.,  HeU., 
Ic.)— 4.  (Bflckh,  Inscr.,  1593.)  — 5.  (r.,  38.)— 6.  (v.,  38.)— 7. 
(Plat.,  Ares.,  0.— Xen.,  HeU.,  iii.,  4,  ^  4.)  —  8.  (Paat.,  ix.,  1.  ^ 
5.)—*.  (Thucvd.,  h.,  2;  iv  ,  91 ;  rii.,  30.-Diod.  Sic.,  xr.,  51.) 
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Stackfaoase  hesitates  between  a 
species  of  Gallic  and  one  of  Squills.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  would  appear  to  be,  that,  as  various 
bulbous  roots  are  possessed  of  emetic  powers,  the 
tenn  was  applied  in  a  loose  manner  by  the  ancients. 
Dioseorides  and  most  of  the  medical  authorities 
^te  that  the  esculent  Bulbus  is  aphrodisiacal.' 

DOMBYLIUS  (fioftfivXioi),  a  drinking-vessel  with 
I  werj  narrow  mouth,  whence  it  is  called  avarofio^ 
or  0rnwffro/iof.*  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fonned  from  the  noise  which  water  or  any 
liquid  makes  in  passing  through  a  narrow  opening 

♦B0MBYL1US  ifiofdvXio^),  a  species  of  insect, 
of  the  order  Diptera,  distinguished  chiefly  by  hav- 
iiV  a  long  proboscis,  with  which  they  sip  the  sweets 
from  flowers.  In  their  flight  they  emit  a  humming 
soond,  whence  their  name,  from  Pofidiuj  "  to  hum." 
Aristotle  would  appear  to  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  three  species  which  modern  naturalists 
hare  named  Bombylius  major^  B.  minor,  and  B.  medi- 
M.  These,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Bombyx  tnorU  or  Silkworm. 

BOMBYX.     ( Vid.  Serica.) 

BO'MOS.     {Vid.  Ara.) 

BONA.  The  word  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  whole  of  a  man^s  property  ;*  and  in  the 
phrases  bonorum  emtio,  cessio,  possessio,  ususfruc- 
tes,  tbe  word  "  bona"  is  equivalent  to  property.  It 
expresses  all  that  a  man  has,  whether  as  owner  or 
merely  as  possessor,  and  everything  to  which  he 
has  any  right.  But  the  word  bona  is  simply  the 
property  as  an  object ;  it  does  not  txp.ess  the  na- 
ture of  the  relation  between  it  and  the  person  who 
has  the  ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  any  more 
than  the  words  *'  all  that  I  have,"  "  all  that  I  am 
wwth,"  "  all  my  properly,"  in  English  show  the  le- 
gal relation  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thus  de- 
icribes.  It  ia  of  some  importance  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  legal  expression  in  bonisy  as  oppo- 
sed to  dominium,  or  Quiritanan  ownership,  and  the 
BStare  of  the  distinction  will  be  easily  apprehended 
fay  any  person  who  is  slightly  conversant  with  Eng- 
lish law. 

"There  is,"  says  Gains,*  "among  foreigners 
iperegrini)  only  one  kind  of  ownership  {dominium), 
so  that  a  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  he 
is  not.  And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  the 
Roman  people ;  for  a  man  was  either  owner  ex  jure 
Quiritimn,  or  he  was  not.  But  aflerward  the  own- 
ership was  split,  so  that  now  one  man  may  be  the 
owner  (dcminus)  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and 
yet  another  may  have  it  in  bonis.  For  instance,  if, 
in  the  case  of  a  res  manctpi,  I  do  not  transfer  it  to 
you  by  mancipatio,  nor  by  the  form  in  jure  cessio, 
but  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing,  indeed,  be- 
eomes  your  thing  (m  bonis),  but  it  will  remain  mine 
ex  jure  Quiritium,  until  by  possession  you  have  it 
by  usucapion.  For  when  the  usucapion  is  once 
complete,  from  that  time  it  begins  to  be  yours  abso- 
hiteiy  {pUnojtae),  that  is,  it  is  yours  both  in  bonis, 
and  also  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  raancipated  to  yon,  or  transferred  to  you  by 
the  in  iure  cessio."  In  this  passage  Gaius  refers 
fo  tbe  three  modes  of  acquiring  property  which  were 
i)s  peculiar  rights  or  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
naoctpatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion,  which  are 
/ibo  particulaTly  enumerated  by  him  in  another  pas- 
t»ge.» 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  ownership 
flfcertaiii  kinds  of  things  among  the  Romans,  called 
res  mancipi  (vid.  Mancipium),  could  only  be  trans- 


I.  (Adams,  Append^  ■.  t.)-^  (PoQqx,  Onom.,  z.,  08.)— S. 
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ferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  certain  for- 
malities, or  acquired  by  usucapion.  But  if  it  was 
cleariy  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer  the 
ownership,  and  the  necessar)  forms  only  were 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  in  bonis,  and 
he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it,  though  the  original 
owner  was  still  legally  the  owner,  notwithstanding 
he  had  parted  with  the  thing. 

It  thus  appears  that  Quiritarian  ownership  of  res 
mancipi  originally  and  properly  signified  that  own- 
ership of  a  thing  which  the  Roman  law  recognised 
as  such ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound,  but  a  sim- 
ple notion,  which  was  that  of  absolute  ownership. 
But  when  it  was  once  established  that  one  man 
might  have  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  anoii?ei 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  thing,  the  complete  notion  of  Quiritarian 
ownership  became  a  notion  compounded  of  the  strict 
legal  notion  of  ownership,  and  that  of  the  right  to 
enjoy,  as  united  in  the  same  person.  And  a.s  a 
man  might  have  both  the  Quiritarian  ownership  and 
the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  might 
have  the  Quiritarian  ownership  only,  and  anothei 
might  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  only.  This  bare 
ownership  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  same 
terms  {ex  jure  Quiritium)  as  the  ownership  which 
was  complete,  but  sometimes  it  was  appropriately 
called  nudum  jus  Quiritium,^  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  such  bare  right  was  still  called  dominus, 
and  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  the  usufruc- 
tuarius  and  the  bona  fidei  possessor. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ownership  from  the  right  to  enjoy  a  thin^. 
is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  transfer  of  own 
ership  but  a  compliance  with  the  strict  legal  form 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman  jurists 
would  soon  get  over  this  difficulty.  The  strictness 
of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome  was  gradually 
relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
instance  already  mentioned,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetor  supplied  the  defects  of  the  law.  Thus,  that 
interest  which  a  man  had  acquired  in  a  thing,  and 
which  only  wanted  certain  forms  to  make  it  Quirt 
tarian  ownership,  was  protected  by  the  praetor 
The  pRBtor  could  not  give  Quiritarian  ownership 
but  he  could  protect  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
thing — ^he  could  maintain  his  possession  :  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  praetor  did  with  respect  to 
those  who  were  possessors  of  public  land ;  they 
had  no  ownership,  but  only  a  possession,  in  which 
they  were  protected  by  the  praetor's  interdict.  ( Vid. 
Agrarijb  Leges.) 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
praetor,  which  interest  may  be  called  bonitarian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownership.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
word  dominium  is  ever  applied  to  such  bonitarian 
ownership,  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of  Gai 
us,*  the  explanation  of  which  is  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. 

That  interest  called  in  bonis,  which  arose  from  a 
bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancipi,  was  protected  by  the 
exceptio  and  the  actio  utilis  in  rem.'  Possessio  la 
the  general  name  of  the  interest  which  was  thue 
protected.  The  person  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and 
ex  justa  causa,  was  also  entitled  to  the  actio  Pub- 
liciana  in  case  he  lost  the  possession  of  the  thing 
before  he  had  gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.* 

The  phrases  bonorum  possessio,  bonorum  pes* 
sessor,  might  then  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  roe 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  tradition  only ;  but 
the  phrase  applies  also  to  other  cases,  in  which  thfl 
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fmstor,  by  the  help  of  fictions,  gave  to  persons  the 
beneficial  interest  to  whom  he  could  not  give  the 
ownership.  When  the  pretor  gave  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  was  said  in 
possessionet  i  rerum,  or  bonontm  debitoris  mitii}  (  Vid, 
BoNosuM  Emtio,  Bonorum  Possebsio.) 

As  to  things  nee  mancipi,  the  ownership  might 
fic  transferred  by  bare  tradition  or  delivery,  and 
fltujh  ownership  was  Quiritarian,  inasmuch  as  the 
Roman  law  required  no  special  form  to  be  observed 
m  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  res  nee  mancipi. 
Such  transfer  was  made  according  to  the  jus  gen- 
tium (in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term)." 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  a  long  es- 
say by  Zimmern,  Ueher  das  Wesen  des  sogenannten 
bonitarischen  Eigenthums* 

BONA  CADU'OA.  Caducum  literally  signifies 
that  which  falls:  thus  glana  eaduca,  according  to 
Gaius,*  is  the  mast  which  falls  from  a  tree.  Cadu- 
cum, in  its  general  sense,  might  be  anything  with- 
oirt  an  owner,  or  what  the  person  entitled  to  neg- 
.ected  to  take  ;*  but  the  strict  legal  sense  of  cadu- 
cum and  bona  caduca  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian,* 
which  is  as  follows  : 

If  a  thing  is  left  by  testament  to  a  person  who 
has  then  a  capacity  to  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but 
from  some  cause  does  not  take  it,  that  thing  is 
called  cadueum :  for  instance,  if  a  legacy  was  left 
to  an  unmarried  person,  or  a  Latinus  Juniaaus,  and 
the  unmarried  person  did  not,  within  a  hundred  days, 
obey  the  law  by  marrying,  or  if,  within  the  same 
time,  the  Latinus  did  not  obtain  the  Jus  Quiritium, 
llic  legacy  was  caducum.  Or  if  a  here*  ex  parte,  or 
a  legatee,  died  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and 
Sefore  the  opening  of  the  will,  the  thing  was  cou^ 
cum.  The  thing  which  failed  to  come  to  a  person 
in  conseqi^ence  of  something  happening  in  the  life 
of  the  testator,  was  said  to  be  in  causa  caduci ;  that 
which  failed  of  taking  effect  between  the  death  of 
the  testator  and  the  opening  of  the  will,  was  called 
simply  caducum. 

The  law  above  alluded  to  is  the  Lex  Julia  et  Pa- 
pia  Poppsea,  which  is  sometimes  simply  called  Julia, 
or  Papia  Poppea.  This  law,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (B.C.  9),  had  the  double  ob- 
ject of  encouraging  marriages  and  enriching  the 
treasury — <erariumj^  and  contained,  with  reference 
to  these  two  objects,  a  great  number  of  provisions. 
Martial*  alludes  to  a  person  who  married  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

That  which  was  caducum,  came,  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  among  the  heredes  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  the  heredes  had  no  children,  it  came 
among  those  of  the  legatees  who  had  children. 
The  law  gave  the  jus  accrescendi,  that  is,  the  right 
to  the  caducum  as  far  as  the  third  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, both  ascending  and  descending,*  to  those 
who  were  made  heredes  by  the  will.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  caducum,  in  case  there 
was  no  prior  claimant,  belonged  to  the  aerarium ;  or, 
as  Ulpian^*  expresses  it,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the 
bonorum  possessio,  or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but 
did  not  assert  his  right,  the  bona  became  public 
property  {populo  deferuntur),  according  to  the  Lex 
Julia  caducaria ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  Garacalla,  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  fiscus  :  the  jus  accrescendi  above  mentioned 
was,  however,  still  retained.  The  lawyers,  how- 
ever {viri  prudenHssimi)j  by  various  devices,  such 
as  substitutions,  often  succeeded  in  making  the  law 
of  no  effect. 

1.  (Di8r.4a,tit.d,s.l4.4:c.)'-2.  (G«ias,ii.,96,41,S0.— Ulp., 
F^.,  i.,  16.)— 3.  (Rheinisch  Muieum,  flir  Jartspr.,  iii.,  3.)— 4. 
(Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  B  30.)— 5.  (Cic,  Orat.,  iii.,  31.— Phil.,  x.,  5.)— 
6  (Frag.,  xvii.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  25,)— 8.  (Ep.,  v.,  75.)— 
*  (inp.,  FraK.,  iriii.)— 10.  /xtviii.,  7.) 
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He  who  took  the  portion  of  a  beres,  whiek  1m 
came  cadncum,  took  it  by  universal  succession :  n 
the  case  of  a  legacy,  the  caducum  was  a  singulai 
succession.  But  he  who  took  an  hereditas  cadoca 
took  it  with  the  bequests  of  freedom,  of  Icgscies, 
and  fidei  oommissa  with  which  it  was  burdened :  il 
the  legata  and  fidei  commissa  becanoe  caduca,  all 
charges  with  which  they  were  burdened  beczmr 
caduca  also.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  both  the 
coelebs  and  the  orbus,  or  childless  person  (who  was 
under  a  limited  incapacity),  obtained  the  full  Ic^ 
capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance.^  Justinian*  put 
an  end  to  the  caducum,  with  all  its  legal  consequen- 
ces. In  this  last- mentioned  title  {De  Cadueis  Men- 
dis)  it  is  stated  both  that  the  name  and  the  thing 
{nomen  et  materia  cadueorum)  had  their  origin  in  the 
civil  wars,  that  many  provisions  of  the  law  were 
evaded,  and  many  had  become  obsolete.'  As  to 
the  Dos  Caduca,  see  DOS. 

BONA  FIDES.  This  term  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in  the  Roman. 
jurists  h  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to 
things  opposed  to  it,  namely,  mala  fides,  and  dolus 
malus,  both  of  which  terms,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, are  frequently  used  in  a  technical  tense.  {Vid 
Dolus  Malus.) 

Generally  speaking,  bona  fides  unplies  the  absence 
of  all  fraud,  and  unfair  dealing  or  acting.  In  this 
sense,  bona  fides,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all  fraud, 
whether  the  fraud  consists  in  simulation  or  dissim« 
ulation,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  contracta. 

Bona  fide  possidere  appSes  to  him  who  has  acqui- 
red the  possession  of  a  thing  under  a  good  title,  aa 
he  supposes.  He  who  possessed  a  thing  bona  fide, 
had  a  capacity  of  acquiring  the  ownership  by  usuca- 
pion, and  had  the  protection  of  the  actio  Publiciana. 
Thus  a  person  who  received  a  thing  either  roancifi: 
or  nee  mancipi,  not  from  the  owner,  but  from  a  per* 
son  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  owner,  could  sc- 
quire  the  ownership  by  usucapion.*  A  thing  which 
vfdAfurtivia  or  ti  posscasa,  or  the  r&s  mancipi  of  a 
female  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  unless 
it  was  delivered  by  her  under  the  auctorius  of  her 
tutor,  was  not  subject  to  usucapion,  and  therefore, 
in  these  cases,  the  presence  or  abfence  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial.*  A  person  who  bought  from  a  pu- 
pil! us  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  or  with  the 
auctoritas  of  a  person  whom  he  knew  not  to  be  the 
tutor,  did  not  purchase  bona  fide ;  that  is,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  legal  fraud.  A  sole  tutor  could  not  pur- 
chase a  thing  bona  fide  from  his  pupillus ;  and  if  he 
purchased  it  from  another,  to  whom  a  non  bona  fide 
sale  had  been  made,  the  trani^action  was  null.* 

A  bona  fide  possessor  was  also  protected  as  to 
property  acquired  for  him  by  another  person.^ 

In  various  actions  arising  «Hit  of  mutual  dealings, 
such  as  buying  and  selling,  lending  and  hiring,  part- 
nership, and  others,  bona  fides  is  equivalent  to 
83quum  and  justum  ;  and  such  actions  were  some- 
times called  bon»  fidei  actiones.  The  formula  oi 
the  prstcr.  which  was  the  authority  of  the  judex, 
empowered  him  in  such  cases  to  inquire  and  deter- 
mine ex  bona  fide,  that  is,  according  to  the  real  n)cr- 
its  of  the  case.* 

BONA  RAPTA.  The  actio  w  bonorum  raytoru*n 
was  granted  by  the  prtPtor  against  those  who  had 
by  force  carried  off  a  mairs  property.  The  ofTerici' 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  furtum.  If  the  person  in< 
jured  brought  his  action  within  one  year  after  the 
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BONURDM  CESSIO. 


BONORUM  P08SESSI0. 


tiRM  wlKD  be  was  first  able  to  bring  bis  action,  he 

jgfat  recover  fourfold ;  if  after  the  year,  he  only 

}eoweteA  the  value  of  the  goods.    If  a  slave  was 

khe  otfender,  ,he  owner  of  the  goods  had  a  noxalis 

actio  afaiost  the  master.^ 

BONA  VACANTIA  was  originally  the  property 
which  a  person  left  at  his  death  without  having  dis- 
posed of  it  by  will)  and  without  leaving  any  heres. 
Such  property  wac  open  to  occupancy,  and  so  long 
«  the  strict  laws  of  inheritance  existed,  such  an 
event  mast  not  have  been  uncommon.  A  remedy 
WIS,  however,  foand  for  this  by  the  bonorum  pos- 
seBsio  of  the  prator. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  state  originally  claim- 
ed  the  property  of  a  person  who  died  intestate  and 
without  hertdcM  Ugkirxi  The  claim  of  the  state  to 
nich  property  seems  to  have  been  first  established 
by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Popp»a.  {Vid,  Bona 
Caduci.)  The  state,  that  is,  in  the  first  instance 
the  snirium,  and  afterward  the  fiscus,  did  not  take 
Boch  property  as  heres,  but  it  took  it  per  universiu^ 
tm.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Empire,  in  the  case 
of  a  soldier  dying  without  heredes,  the  legion  to 
which  he  belonged  had  a  claim  before  the  fiscus ; 
aod  Tarious  corporate  bodies  had  a  like  preference 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  corporation  dying 
without  heredes.' 

BONCRUM  CESS'IO.  There  were  two  kiLds 
of  bonorum  cessio,  in  jure  and  extra  jtu.  The  in 
jure  cessio  is  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

The  hmarum  cessio  extra  jus  was  introduced  by  a 
JoiiaD  law,  passed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius  CaB* 
Bar  or  Augustus,  which  allowed  an  insolvent  debtor 
to  gife  up  his  property  to  his  creditors.  The  debt- 
or might  declare  his  willingness  to  give  up  his  prop- 
erty by  letter  or  by  a  verbal  message.  The  debtor 
UiQs  avoided  the  infamia  consequent  on  the  bono- 
nm  emtio,  which  was  involuntary,  and  he  was  free 
from  all  personal  execution.  He  was  also  aUowed 
to  retain  a  small  portion  of  his  property  for  his  sup- 
|»rt  An  old  gloss  describes  the  bonorum  cessio 
thus :  *'  Cedere  bonis  est  ab  umversitats  rerum  suor 
mm  reecdere." 

The  property  thus  given  up  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  the  creditors.  The 
fmichaser,  of  course,  did  not  obtain  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  the  property  by  the  act  of  purchase. 
If  the  debtor  subsequently  acquired  property,  this 
also  was  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  old  debts,  with 
oome  limitations,  if  they  were  not  already  fully  sat- 
isfied. 

The  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by  the 
imperial  constitutions  to  the  provinces. 

The  history  of  the  bonorum  cessio  does  not  seem 
qoite  dear.  The  Julian  law,  however,  was  not  the 
oldest  enactment  which  relieved  the  person  of  the 
debtor  from  being  taken  in  execution.  The  lex 
Ptttelia  Papiria  (B.C.  327)  exempted  the  person  of 
the  debtor  {nisi  qui  noxam  menUsset),  and  only  made 
his  property  (borta)  liable  for  his  debts.  It  does  not 
sppear  from  the  passage  in  Livy'  whether  this  was 
a  bonorum  cessio  in  the  sense  of  the  bonorum  ces- 
(io  of  tbe  Julian  law,  or  only  a  bonorum  emtio  with 
ihe  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest.  The  Tablet 
of  Heraclea*  speaks  of  those  qui  in  jure  honam  copi- 
•^jnrabant ;  a  phrase  which  appears  to  be  equiva- 
Jimt  to  the  bononmi  ceseio,  and  was  a  declaration 
oa  oith  in  jure,  that  is,  before  the  praetor,  by  the 
'M.vor  that  his  property  was  snfficient  to  pay  his 
driUfl.  Buw  this  was  still  accompanied  with  tnfa- 
Bsa.  sso  far  as  we  can  learn  from  Livy,  no  such 
Mantion  of  solvency  was  required  from  the  debt- 
t  by  tbe  Poetelia  lex.    The  Julian  law  rendered 


I.  (Gains,  hi^  209.— Dig.  47,  tit.  8.)~3.  (MarezoU,  Lehrbuch 
i«r1a«th«t.dcsR3m.R«shM.)~S.  (viii..  S8  »<^4.  (Mazoochi, 
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the  process  of  the  cessio  bonorum  more  simple,  bj 
making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  and  giving  farthef 
privileges  to  the  insolvent.  Like  several  other  Jit 
lian  laws,  it  appears  to  have  consolidated  and  ex> 
tended  the  provisions  of  previous  enactments.^ 

BONO'RUM  COLLATIO.  By  the  strict  rules 
of  the  civil  law,  an  emancipated  son  had  no  riglu  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  he  died  tes- 
tate o**  intestate.  But,  in  course  of  time,  the  pm- 
tor  gTDted  to  emancipated  children  the  privilege  of 
equai  succession  with  those  who  remained  iu  the 
po^^ur  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and 
this  grant  might  be  either  conira  tabulas  or  ab  itUes^ 
ato.  But  this  favour  was  granted  to  emancipated 
children  only  on  condition  that  they  should  bring 
nto  one  common  stock  with  their  father's  property, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  an  equal  division  among  aV. 
the  father *s  children,  whatever  property  they  ha^  at 
the  time  of  the  father's  death,  and  vrhich  would 
have  been  acquired  for  the  father  in  case  they  had 
still  remained  in  his  power.  This  was  called  bo* 
norum  coUatio.  It  resembles  the  old  English  hotch- 
pot, upon  the  principle  of  which  is  framed  the  pro- 
vision in  the  statute  22  and  23  Charles  II.,  c.  10,  s 
5,  as  to  the  distribution  of  an  intestate's  estate.* 

BONO'RUM  EMTIO  ET  EMTOR.  The  ex 
pression  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.  It 
was  in  efifect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were  liable 
to  be  sold  if  he  concealed  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  his  creditors,  and  was  not  defended  in 
his  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum  cessio  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  law ;  or  if  he  did  not  pay  any 
sum  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial  sentence 
ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables"  or  by  the  pnetor's  edict.  In 
the  case  of  a  dead  person,  his  property  was  sold 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  neither  he- 
res nor  bonorum  possessor,  nor  any  other  person 
entitled  to  succeed  to  it.  In  this  case  the  property 
belonged  to  the  state  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea.  If  a  person  died  in  debt, 
the  prastor  ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  creditors.^  In  the  case  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  living  person  being  sold,  the  prstor,  on  the 
application  of  the  creditors,  ordered  it  to  be  possess- 
ed {possideri)  by  the  creditors  for  thirty  successive 
days,  and  noticR  to  be  given  of  the  sale.  The  cred- 
itors were  said  in  possessionem  rerum  debitoris  mUH : 
sometimes  a  single  creditor  obtained  the  possessio. 
When  several  creditors  obtained  the  possessio,  it 
was  usual  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  those  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditors.  The  creditors  then  met  and  chose 
a  magister,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the  property,*  or 
a  curator  bonorum  if  no  immediate  sale  was  intend- 
ed. The  purchaser,  emtorj  obtained  by  the  sale  only 
the  bonorum  possessio :  the  properly  was  his  in  bo- 
nis until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by 
usucapion.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  seems  to 
be,  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  transfer  the  ownership.  Both 
the  bonorum  pessessores  and  the  emtores  had  no 
legal  rights  {direetce  aetiones)  against  tbe  debtors  ot 
the  person  whose  property  was  possessed  or  pur- 
chased, nor  could  they  be  legally  sued  by  them ;  bul 
the  praetor  aUowcl  utiles  aetiones  both  in  their  fii 
vour  and  against  them.' 

BONO'RUM  POSSES'SIO  is  defined  by  Ulpian* 
to  be  *'  the  right  of  suing  for  or  retaining  a  patrimo- 
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ny  ur  thing  which  belonged  to  another  at  the  time 
of  his  death.*'  The  strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles as  to  inheritance  were  gradually  relaxed  by 
;he  prsQtor's  edict,  and  a  new  kind  of  succession  was 
introduced,  by  which  a  person  might  have  a  bono- 
rum  possessio  who  could  have  no  hereditas  or  legal 
inheritance. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  contra  tabula*,  secundum  tabulaSj  and  inteslati. 

An  emancipated  son  had  no  legal  claim  on  the 
inheritance  of  his  father ;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
his  .father's  will,  or  not  expressly  cxheredated,  the 
prstor's  edict  gave  him  the  bonorum  possessio  con- 
tra tabulas,  on  condition  that  he  would  bring  into 
hotchpot  {bonorum  coUaiio)  with  his  brethren  who 
continued  in  the  parent's  power,  whatever  property 
he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parent's  death.  The  bo- 
norum possessio  was  given  both  to  children  of  the 
blood  inaturales)  and  to  adopted  children,  provided 
the  former  were  not  adopted  into  any  other  family, 
and  the  latter  were  in  the  adoptive  parent's  power 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  a  freedman  made  a 
will  without  leaving  his  patron  as  much  as  one  half 
of  Ilia  property,  the  patron  obtained  the  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half,  unless  the  freedman  appoint- 
ed a  son  of  his  own  blood  as  his  successor. 

The  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  was 
that  possession  which  the  prstor  gave,  conformably 
to  the  words  of  the  will,  to  those  named  in  it  as 
heredes,  when  there  was  no  person  entitled  to  make 
a  claim  against  the  will,  or  none  who  chose  to  make 
such  a  claim.  It  was  also  given  secundum  tabulas 
in  oases  where  all  the  requisite  legal  formalities  had 
r.ot  been  observed,  provided  there  were  seven  prop- 
er witnesses  to  the  will. 

In  the  case  of  intestacy  {inte8tati\  there  were 
ceven  degrees  of  persons  who  might  claim  the  bo- 
norum possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  there  be- 
ing no  claim  of  a  prior  degree.  The  first  three 
classes  were  children,  legitimi  heredes  and  proximt 
cognati.  Emancipated  children  could  claim  as  well 
as  those  who  were  not  emancipated,  and  adoptive 
««  well  as  children  of  the  blood ;  but  not  children 
WHO  had  been  adopted  into  another  family.  If  a 
freedman  died  intestate,  leaving  only  a  wife  (in 
manu)  or  an  adoptive  son,  the  patron  was  entitled 
to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  of  his  property. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  either  cum  re 
or  sine  re.  It  was  given  cum  re  when  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  given  thereby  obtained  the  property 
or  inheritance.  It  was  given  sine  re  when  another 
person  could  assert  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  by 
Che  jus  civile :  as,  if  a  man  died  intestate,  leaving 
a  suus  heres,  the  grant  of  the  bonorum  possessio 
would  have  no  eflect ;  for  the  heres  could  maintain 
.jis  legal  right  to  the  inheritance.  Or,  if  a  person 
who  was  named  heres  in  a  valid  will  was  satisfied 
with  his  title  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  did 
not  choose  to  ask  for  the  ninonim  possessio  (which 
he  was  entitled  to  if  he  cnosc  to  have  it),  those 
who  would  have  been  heredes  in  case  of  an  intes- 
tacy might  claim  the  bonorum  possessio,  which, 
however,  would  be  unavailing  aguinst  the  legal  title 
cf  thfe  testamentary  heres,  and.  iherefore,  sine  re. 

Parents  and  children  might  claim  the  bonorum 
possessio  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  their  being 
able  to  make  the  claim  ;  othei»  were  required  to 
make  tbo  claim  within  a  hundred  days.  On  the 
failure  of  such  party  to  make  Dis  claim  within  the 
proper  time,  the  right  to  claim  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio devolved  on  those  next  in  order,  through  the 
seven  degrees  of  succession. 

He  who  received  the  bonci  um  possessio  was  not 
thereby  made  heres,  but  he  was  placed  heredis  loco; 
((•r  the  prstor  could  not  make  a  heres.  The  prop- 
erty «)f  which  the  poss^asi  >n  was  thus  given  was 
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only  in  bonis,  until,  by  usucapion,  the  possesffjoi 
was  converted  into  Quiritarian  ownership  {domiwi- 
um).  All  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  deceased 
person  were  transferred  with  the  bonorum  possestio 
to  tne  possessor  or  praetorian  heres :  and  bo  was 
protected  in  his  possession  by  th$  intcrdictum  quo 
rum  bonorum.  The  benefit  oi  this  interdict  wjs 
limited  to  cases  of  bonorum  possessio,  and  this  wis 
the  reason  why  a  person  who  could  claim  the  ii> 
heritance  in  case  of  intestacy  by  the  civil  lair, 
sometimes  chose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum  possessio 
also.  The  prstorian  heres  could  only  sue  and  be 
sued  in  respect  of  the  property  by  a  legal  fiction. 
He  was  not  able  to  sustain  a  direcla  actio ;  but,  in 
order  to  give  him  this  capacity,  he  was,  by  a  fiction 
of  law,  supposed  to  be  what  he  was  not,  heres ;  and 
he  was  said  Jicto  se  hercde  agere,  or  intendt^t.  The 
actions  which  he  could  sustain  or  defend  were  aeti- 
ones  utiles.^  A  good  general  view  of  the  bonorum 
possessio  is  given  by  MarezoU,  Lehrbuch  der  Jnsti 
tutionen  des  Rom.  Reehts,  ^  174. 

*BONASSUS  (fiovaaaoc),  a  quadniped,  the  same> 
with  the  Bison.    {Vid.  Bison.) 

♦BOSCAS  (fiooKuf),  the  Wild  Duck,  Anas  Boscas, 
L.     {Vid.  Anas.) 

♦BOSTRYCHITES  {^oGrpvxinj^),  a  stone  re- 
sembling a  lock  of  female  hair.*  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  amianthus.' 

*BOS  O^ovc),  a  generic  term,  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  the  ox  and  cow,  namely,  of  the  Bos 
Taurus,  L.  *'  The  immense  advantages  derived 
from  the  domesticated  ox  in  the  beginning  of  human 
civilization,"  observes  Lieut.  CoL  Smith,  "  may  be 
gathered  from  the  conspicuous  part  its  name  and 
attributes  perform  in  the  early  history  of  mankind. 
We  find  the  Bull  among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac; 
it  typifies  the  sun  in  more  than  one  system  of 
mythology  ;  it  was  personally  worshipped  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  is  still  venerated  in  India.  The 
Cow  is  repeatedly  a  mystical  type  of  the  earth  in 
the  mystical  systems  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a  form 
of  Bhavani  with  the  Hindus.  The  Vclas  con- 
sider it  the  primordial  animal,  the  first  cieatcd  by 
the  three  kinds  of  gods  who  were  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Lord  to  furnish  the  eartli  with  animated 
beings.  The  Ox  first  enabling  man  to  till  the  ground, 
was  a  direct  cause  of  private  territorial  property, 
and  of  its  consequences,  wealth,  commerce,  leisure, 
and  learning ;  he  was  no  less  the  means  of  ab- 
stracting mankind  from  the  necessity  of  shedding 
blood,  and  thus  he  became  the  emblem  of  justice, 
the  vehicle  of  Siva.  This  merited  consideration 
we  see  dexterously  used  by  ancient  legislators,  to 
soften  the  brutality  of  human  manners,  either  by 
forbidding  the  flesh  as  food  in  those  countries  wher^ 
his  acknowledged  utility  was  counteracted  by  c'o- 
stacles  in  the  increase,  or  by  commanding  the  tre- 
quent  use  of  sacrifices  by  a  proper  slaughter,  and 
where  fire  and  salt  should  be  employed  to  check  a 
horrid  species  of  massacre  and  practice  of  devour- 
ing the  flesh  in  a  raw  state. — ^The  words  Thur^  TVr, 
Toor,  Tier,  Deer,  Stier,  Steer,  in  the  northern  dialect* 
of  Europe,  in  their  early  and  in  their  latest  accep- 
tations, are  direct  names  of  well-known  ruminants ; 
but  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  the  root  towards  it« 
origin  in  Central  Asia,  we  find  that  the  parent  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonian,  as  well  a« 
those  of  the  Hellenic  and  other  tongues,  unite  io 
fixing  it  upon  a  larger  bovine  animal,  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  that  known  in  Caesar's  Commentariea 
by  the  name  of  Urus,  implying,  as  some  think, 
primaeval,  ancient,  sylvan,  fierce,  mysterious ;  stiU 
retained  in  the  Teutonic  ur  and  its  numeroas  ad» 
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jiiaets.  We  here  find  the  root  of  the  denomination 
of  aevenl  regions  in  which  the  parent  race  of  the 
Tauri,  or  the  Urus,  has  exiat^  or  still  resides. 
Thus,  Tiuan,  of  Eastern  Persia ;  Taran,  south  of 
the  Cancasus ;  the  present  Tarcomania ;  the  Thur- 
pLW;  the  Canton  of  Uri;  the  Thuringian  forest; 
rhe  Taoric  Chersonese ;  the  Tauri,  a  Sarmatian 
tribe ;  the  Taunni,  inhabiting  Italy,  near  the  present 
Turio,  duC.  In  most  of  these  countries  the  gigan- 
tic Uras  has  left  his  remains,  or  the  more  recent 
Unis  has  been  known  to  herd.  The  appellations 
aaol  Mw  also  afford  matter  for  speculation:  the 
tomter-has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  title  of 
power,  and  they  connect  it  with  the  proper  name 
Ochus  in  ancient  Persia  {Odd  or  Acki)^  equivalent 
to  *  iigndSj*  or  *  majesitUe  dignus.^  Okous,  *  a 
boil,*  is  a  common  name  among  the  Curds  and 
other  Caucasian  tribes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  appelidtions  /3ovf,  bos^  the  Arabic  bakr,  as  also 
Koe,  Kuhe,  Cow,  (iaw,  and  Ghai,  are  all  evidently 
from  a  c^muuon  root  descriptive  of  the  Voice  of 
caule.— It  baa  been  conjectured  that  the  original 
domestication  of  the  common  Ox  {Bos  Taurus) 
took  place  in  Western  Asia,  and  was  performed  by 
the  Caucasian  nations,  who  thereby  effected  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  that  civilization  which  their  descendants 
carried  westward  and  to  the  southeast,  where  the 
geDuine  Taurine  races,  not  multiplying  or  yielding 
equal  returns  to  human  industry  and  human  wants, 
have  caused  the  veneration  in  which  they  are  held, 
dad  necessitated  the  prohibition  of  feeding  on  their 
flesh.  It  is  to  these  circumstances,  also,  that  we 
may  refer  the  domestication  of  the  Buffalo,  whose 
itrength  and  habits  were  suited  to  supply  the  defi- 
deoeies  of  the  Ox ;  and  a  similar  effect  has  since 
opeiated  in  £^pt ;  for,  from  the  period  of  the  intro- 
dMtion  of  the  B  iflalo  into  that  country,  domestic 
attfe  are  not  only  fewer,  but  far  from  deserving  the 
ooouneudatioDS  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  an- 
eicnis.''* 

**  The  character  of  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely 
the  same  as  the  fossil,  and  the  wild  breeds  differ 
only  in  the  flexures  of  the  hams  and  in  external 
appearance,  occasioned  by  the  variations  of  climate, 
food,  and  treatment.  The  bunched  races  of  Africa 
maybe  regarded  as  introduced  with  the  Arabian 
invasions  alter  the  Hegira ;  for  in  the  numerous 
repieseotatioDS  of  Taurine  animals,  sacred  victims, 
or  in  scenes  of  tillage  upon  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  none  occur.  The  breeds  of  the  Kis- 
guise  and  Calmuc  Tartars,  those  of  Podolia  and 
the  Ukraine,  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  Roman 
States,  are  among  the  largest  known.  They  are 
nearly  all  distinguished  by  ample  horns  spreading 
sideways,  then  forward  and  upward,  with  dark 
points :  their  colour  is  a  bluish  ash,  passing  to  black. 
That  in  the  Papal  dominions  is  not  found  repre- 
sented on  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Rome,  but  was 
introduced  most  probably  by  the  Goths,  or  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Buffalo.  •  Italy  possesses  an- 
other race  presumed  to  have  existed  in  ancient 
times,  valued  for  its  fine  form  and  white  colour :  it 
is  not  so  large,  but  the  horns  are  similariy  devel- 
sped.  Tuscany  produces  this  race,  and  droves  of 
Ihem  have  been  transported  to  Cuba,  and  thence  to 
Jamaka.  Ancient  Egypt  nourished  a  large  white 
breed,  viiiich,  however,  is  not  the  most  common 
opoa  the  monuments  of  that  country,  where  the 
niUe  are  usually  represented  with  large,  irregular 
marin  of  black  or  brown  upon  a  white  ground."* 

As  regards  the  origin  of  our  domestic  Ox  from 
Ihe  Urns  of  antiquity,  consult  remarks  under  the 
•tides  BiBOM  and  Unas. 

♦BOS  MAKrNUS  (fiovc  ^aUrTioc),  a  species  of 


L  (CritEth'i  Cimer,  toL.  it.,  p.  411,  Mqq.)— 3.  (Griffiths  Cn- 
■iK.T>4  }T.  1^419) 


large  fish,  the  Raia  Ozyrunchus,  L.,  called  in  finglM 
the  Sharp-nosed  Ray.  The  French  name  is  Akns^ 
The  XiLotaroQ  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  it. 

BOONAI  {^odvai)  were  persons  in  Athens  whc 
purchased  oxen  foj  the  public  sacrifices  and  feasts. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes'  in  conjunction 
with  the  Upoirotoi  and  those  who  presided  over  the 
mysteries,  and  are  ranked  by  Libanius*  with  the 
sitonie,  generals,  and  ambassadors.  Their  office  ia 
spoken  of  as  honourable  by  Harpocration,'  but  Pol- 
lux^ includes  them  among  the  inferior  offices,  or 
offices  of  service  {vntipeaiai.*). 

BOREASMOI  or  BOREASMOS  (Bcpeaafiol  or 
Bopeao^f),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenians 
in  honour  of  Boreas,'  which,  as  Herodotus^  seem^ 
to  think,  was  instituted  during  the  Persian  war, 
when  the  Athenians,  being  commanded  by  an  oracle 
to  invoke  their  yofidpo^  eniKovpo^,  prayed  to  Boreas. 
The  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterward  destroyed 
by  a  north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the  grateful 
Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  But,  considering  that  Boreas 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  eariy  history  of 
Attica,  since  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  and  mai* 
ried  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,*  and  that  ht 
was  familiar  to  them  under  the  name  of  broiker-in- 
law,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  even  previous 
to  the  Persian  wars  certain  honours  were  paid  to 
him,  which  were,  perhaps,  only  revived  and  increased 
afler  the  event  recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festi- 
val, however,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any 
great  celebrity,  for  Plato*  represents  Phssdrus  ae 
unacquainted  even  with  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  not  known, 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pausanias'*  mentions  a  festival  celebrated  with 
annual  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  in  honour  of  Bore- 
as, who  was  thought  to  have  been  their  deliverer 
from  the  LacedaBmonians." 

iElian"  says  that  the  Thurians  also  offered  at; 
annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  destrovec! 
the  fleet  with  which  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  attacked 
them ;  and  adds  the  curious  remark,  that  a  decree 
was  made  which  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of 
citizenship,  and  assigned  to  him  a  house  and  a  piece 
of  land.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  merely  another 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  Thurians  adopt- 
ed the  worship  of  Boreas,  and  dedicated  to  him  a 
temple,  with  a  piece  of  land. 

BOTANOMANTEI'A.     {Vid.  Divinatio.) 

BOTULUS  (aAAaf,  (^^oxtf),  a  sausage,  was  a  very 
favourite  food  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
tomaculum  Wds  also  a  species  of  sausage,  but  not 
the  same  as  the  botulus,  for  Petronius"  speaks  of 
tomacula  cum  holulis.  The  sausages  of  the  ancients, 
like  our  own,  were  usually  made  of  pork,'*  and  were 
cooked  on  a  gridiron  or  frying-pan,  and  eaten  warm 
{fuerunt  et  tomacula  supra  eraticulam  argenteam  fer* 
verUia^*),  They  were  sold  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
baths,  and  the  botularius  was  accustomed  to  ciy 
out  his  sausage  for  sale." 

Sausages  were  also  made  with  the  blood  of  ani 
m^,  like  our  black-puddings  ;'^  and  TertuUian'*  in 
forms  us  that,  among  the  trials  to  which  tho  hea- 
thens exposed  Christians,  one  was  to  offer  then 
such  sausages  {bolulos  cruore  distentos),  well  know- 
ing that  the  act  by  which  they  thus  tempted  thein 
to  transgress  was  forbidden  by  the  Christian  laws." 

BOUAI.    (KtJ.AoELE.) 


1.  (c.  Mid.,  p.  570.)— 2.  (Declam.,  Tiii.)— S.  («.  t.)— 4.  (Onom^ 
riii.,  114  )— 3.  (B5ckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  9B9, 
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BOYAil  (//  rup  JtevTctKoaliav).  In  the  heroic 
ages,  repniented  to  us  by  Homer,  the  povX^  is 
simply  an  aristocratical  council  of  the  elders  among 
the  nobles,  sitting  under  their  king  as  president, 
who,  however,  did  not  possess  any  greater  authori- 
ty tftan  the  other  members,  except  what  that  posi- 
tion gave  him.  The  nobles,  thus  assembled,  deci- 
ded on  public  business  and  judicial  matters,  fre- 
quently in  connexion  with,  but  apparently  not  sub- 
ject to,  nor  of  necessity  controlled  by,  an  uyopdy  or 
moeting  of  the  freemen  of  the  state.'  This  form  of 
government,  though  it  existed  for  some  time  in  the 
Ionian,  ^olian,  and  Achaean  states,  was  at  last 
wholly  abolished.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
especially  with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  they  retained  the  kingly 
power  of  the  HeradeidsB,  in  conjunction  with  the 
yepovtrta  (vid.  Gbrousu),  or  assembly  of  elders,  of 
which  the  kings  were  members.  At  Athens,  on  the 
contrary,  the  povX^  was  a  representative,  and  in 
most  respects  a  popular  body  {dTifiOTiKov)^  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  duties  of  which  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe. 

Its  first  institution  is  generally  attributed  to  Solon. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopagus,  he  merely 
modified  the  constitution  of  a  body  which  he  found 
already  existing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  any  government,  except  an  absolute  monarchy, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  no  such  council.  Be- 
sides this  Herodotas*  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
Cylon  (B.C.  620),  Athens  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  presidents  of  the  Naucraries  {vavKpaplai\  the 
number  of  which  was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of 
'"sach  of  the  four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the 
case  of  the  AlcmsonidsB  being  referred  to  an  aristo- 
cratical tribunal  of  300  persons,  and  that  Isagoras, 
tlie  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  council,  or  fiov^,  which 
Cleisthenes  had  raised  to  600  in  number,  and  to 
vest  the  government  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his  own 
party.*  This,  as  Mr.  Thirlwall*  remarks,  can  hard- 
ly have  been  a  chance  coincidence:  and  he  also 
suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two  councils, 
>ne  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan  yepovala,  and 
the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the  eupatrids ;  thus 
corresponding,  one  to  the  senatus,  the  other  to  the 
comitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  burghers  at 
Rome.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  admitted  that 
Solon  made  the  number  of  his  PovX^  400,  taking  the 
members  from  the  first  three  classes,  100  from  each 
of  the  four  tribes.  On  the  tribes  being  remodelled 
by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  610),  and  raised  to  ten  in  num- 
l)€r,  the  council  also  was  increased  to  500,  fifty  be- 
ing taken  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  povXevraif  or  councillors,  were  at 
first  appointed  by  lot,  as  they  were  afterward ;  but 
as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  Solon's  wish  to  make 
the  PovX^  a  restraint  upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is, 
moreover,  said  to  have  chosen  {kmTie^dftevo^)  100 
members  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  they  were  elected^  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.* 
\\  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  an  election,  where  the 
•  upatrids  might  have  used  influence,  would  have 
b<;en  more  favourable  to  Solon's  views  than  an  ap- 
pointment by  lot.  But,  whatever  was  the  practice 
originally,  it  is  well  known  that  the  appointment 
Tvas  in  alter  times  made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  title  {ol  Lno  rod  Kvdfiov  povXcvrcU),  suggested 
by  the  use  of  beans  in  drawing  the  lots.^    "Ae  in- 


dividuals thus  appointed  were  required  to  \ 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  doK^taaia,  in  which  they  gave  evi- 
dence of  being  genuine  citizens  (yvnoioi  i^  oft^v), 
of  never  having  lost  their  civic  rights  by  ifi;:Uu  anid 
also  of  being  under  30  years  of  age.  (Vid,  Dou- 
MA8IA.)  They  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  receiv- 
ing a  drachma  (fua6dc  PovkevTiKd^^)  for  each  day  on 
which  they  sat :'  and  independent  of  the  genera] 
account,  or  eidvvat,  which  the  whole  body  had  to 
give  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  was 
liable  to  expulsion  for  misconduct  by  his  col- 
leagues.* 

This  senate  of  500  was  divided  into  ten  sections 
of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  which  were  called 
pry  tanes  {Trpvravelc),  and  were  all  of  the  same  tribe  \ 
they  acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council  and  the 
assemblies  during  35  or  36  days,  as  the  case  might 
be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of  854  days 
( 12  X  29^ ).  Each  tribe  exercised  these  functions  in 
turn,  and  the  period  of  office  was  called  a  prytany 
(npvravela).  The  turn  of  each  tribe  was  determin- 
ed by  lot,  and  the  four  supernumerary  days  were 
given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in  order.* 
Moreover,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  having  too 
many  in  office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  subdivided 
into  five  bodies  of  ten  each ;  its  prytany  also  being 
portioned  out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each : 
so  that  only  ten  senators  presided  for  a  week  over 
the  rest,  and  were  thence  called  irpoeSpoi,  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  hnardni^  was  chosen  foi 
every  day  in  the  week,  to  preside  as  a  chairman  in 
the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people ;  during 
bis  day  of  office  he  kept  the  public  records  and 
seal.* 

The  prytanes  had  the  right  of  convening  the  coon* 
cil  and  the  assembly  {iKKXrjma),  The  duty  of  the 
proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose  subject* 
for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both  of  the 
councillors  and  the  people ;  for  neglect  of  their  doty 
they  were  liable  to  a  fine.*  Moreover,  whenever  a 
meeting,  either  of  the  council  or  the  assembly,  was 
conveneid,  the  chairman  of  the  proedii  selected  by 
lot  nine  others,  one  from  each  of  tlie  uon-presiding 
tribes :  these  also  were  called  proedri,  end  possess- 
ed a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewise  appointed  by 
lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their  functions, 
and  the  probable  object  of  their  appointment,  some 
remarks  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  Areiopa- 
gus that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  the  dem- 
ocratical  powers  of  the  state;  for  this  purpose 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  discuss  and 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision  or  bill  was 
called  Trpo^ovXev/io,  and  if  the  assembly  had  been 
obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  proposition, 
or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  their  modifi 
cation  of  it,  the  assembly  and  the  senate  would  then 
have  been  almost  equal  powers  in  the  state,  and 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  as  our  two  houses  of 
Parliament.  But,  besides  the  option  of  adopting  or 
rejecting  a  Trpo^ovAev/io,  or  y/^^ta^  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  the  people  possessed  and  exercised 
the  power  of  coming  to  a  decision  completely  dif- 
ferent from  the  will  of  the  senate,  as  expressed  in 
the  rrpo^ovXctyta.  Thus,  in  matters  relating  to  peace 
and  war,  and  confederacies,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
senators  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  statei. 


1.  (II.,  ii.,  53,  148 ;  zviii.,  508.-^tl.,  ij.,  239.)— 3.  (t.,  7I.>-        1.  (BOckh,  i.,  810, tnnsl.)— 9.  (HaTpocr.,i.T.*Er^Ao^ep^ 
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tb^l  could  iaitiate  whatever  measures,  and 
le  to  vhateyer  resolutions  they  might  think  ne- 
ocflsaiy;  bat  on  a  discussion  before  the  people  it 
was  competent  for  any  individual  to  move  a  differ- 
ent or  even  contrary  proposition.  To  take  an  ex- 
ample :  In  the  Euboean  war  (B.C.  350),  in  which 
Ike  Thebans  were  opposed  to  the  Athenians,  the 
senate  voted  that  all  the  cavalry  in  the  city  should 
bo  sect  out  to  assist  the  forces  then  besieged  at  Ta- 
Jayne ;  a  frpo6av?.evfta  to  this  effect  was  proposed 
to  the  people,  but  they  decided  that  the  cavaliy  were 
not  wanted,  and  the  expedition  was  not  undertar 
ken.  Other  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  Xeno- 
phon.^ 

In  addition  to  the  bills  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  senate  to  propose  of  their  own  accord,  there 
vere  others  of  a  different  character,  viz.,  such  as 
any  private  individual  might  wish  to  have  submit- 
led  to  the  people.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  first 
necessary  for  the  party  to  obtain,  by  petition,  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  senate  {'npSaodwypay^aa' 
Bai\  and  leave  to  propose  bis  motion  ;  and  if  the 
measure  met  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 
sobmit  it  to  the  assembly.*  Proposals  of  this  kind, 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  were  also 
called  KpoMkevftaroj  and  frequently  related  to  the 
conferring  of  some  particular  honour  or  privilege 
upon  an  individual.  Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctesi* 
pbon  for  crowning  Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as 
also  that  of  Aristocrates  for  conferring  extraordi- 
nary privileges  on  Charidemus,  an  Athenian  com- 
mander in  Thrace.  Any  measure  of  this  sort,  which 
was  thus  approved  of  by  the  senate,  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  and  by  them  simply  adopted 
01  rejected ;  and  **  it  is  in  these  and  similar  cases 
that  the  statement  of  the  grammarians  is  true,  that 
BO  law  or  measure  could  be  presented  for  ratifica- 
tion by  the  people  without  the  previous  approbation 
of  the  senate,  by  which  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
^«ree  passed  by  that  body.'" 

In  the  assembly  the  bill  of  the  senate  was  first 
n«d,  perhaps  by  the  crier,  after  the  introductory 
evtcmonies  were  over;  and  then  the  proedri  put  the 
qnestion  to  the  people,  whether  they  approved  of  it, 
or  wished  to  give  the  subject  farther  deliberation.* 
The  people  declared  their  will  by  a  show  of  hands 
{KpoxttpoTopta).  Sometimes,  however,  the  bill  was 
Dot  proposed  and  explained  by  one  of  the  proedri, 
hot  by  a  private  individual — either  the  original  ap- 
plicant for  leave  to  hring  forward  the  measure,  or  a 
senator  distinguished  for  oratorical  power.  Exam- 
ples of  this  are  given  by  Schomann.*  If  the  Trpo- 
ki).evjta  of  the  senate  were  rejected  by  the  people, 
it  was,  of  coarse,  null  and  void.  If  it  happened 
that  it  was  neither  confirmed  nor  rejected,  it  was 
mrciw,  that  is,  only  remained  in  force  during  the 
year  the  senate  was  in  ofllce.^  If  it  was  confirmed 
k  became  a  ^ffr/^uTfia^  or  decree  of  the  people,  bind- 
ingf  upon  all  classes.  The  form  for  drawing  up  such 
decrees  varied  in  different  ages.  Before  the  archon- 
•hip  of  Eucleides  (B.C.  403),  they  were  generally 
beaded  by  the  formula,  'Edofe  t^  /?ovAy  k<u  ro 
^fto:  then  the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  pryt- 
any  the  decree  was  passed ;  then  the  names  of  the 
yooftftartv^  or  scribe,  and  chauman ;  and,  lastly,  that 
ofths  author  of  the  resolution.  Examples  of  this 
form  occur  in  Andocides  ;^  thus :  'Edo^«  r$  fiovik^ 
foi  rCt  AijfUfk^  AiavTic  hrfrvravtve,  KXeoyiviic  kypofi- 
^evt^  BoijOcQ  hreoTarei,  rd6e  Ltjfto^avo^  owiypa- 
pf9.*  From  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  till  about 
B.C.  ^!2S,  the  decrees  commence  with  the  name  of 
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the  archon ;  then  come  the  day  ol  the  inondi,  AlI 
tribe  in  ofiice,  and,  lastly,  the  name  of  the  proposer. 
The  motive  for  passing  the  decree  is  next  stated  ; 
and  then  follows  the  decree  itself,  prefaced  with  thu 
formula  SeSoxdcu  r^povXy  k€u  r^  drjfup.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Demosthenes,  De  Corona^  for  exam- 
ples. After  B.C.  325,  another  form  was  used,  which 
continued  unaltered  till  the  latest  times.  ^  We  wiU 
here  briefly  state  the  difference  between  the  vofiot 
and  ijnf^aftara :  it  is  as  follows  :  The  former  werr 
constitutional  laws ;  the  latter,  decrees  of  the  peo- 
ple on  particular  occasions.* 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypafiftcrev^ 
whose  name  was  afiixed  to  the  rftTf^iafiara^  as  in  the 
example  given  above :  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  this  functionary  was  a  clerk  chosen  by  lot  by 
the  senate  in  every  pry  tany,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  records,  and  resolutions  passed  during  that 
period ;  he  was  called  the  clerk  according  to  tlie 
prjrtany  (6  Kara  npvTavelav),  and  the  name  of  the 
clerk  of  the  first  prytany  was  sometimes  used  tn 
designate  the  year.' 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  nrast 
be  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  cases  of  small 
importance,  they  had  only  the  right  of  originating, 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  public  questions.  SincO; 
however,  the  senators  were  convened  by  the  pry 
tanes  every  day,  except  on  festivals  or  i^perol  iffti 
pat,^  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  be  fit  recipient 
of  any  intelligence  affecting  the  interests  of  tfa^ 
state,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they  had  the  right  of 
proposing  any  measure  to  meet  the  emergency ;  foi 
example,  we  find  that  Demosthenes  gives  them  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  i£schines  and  himself, 
when  sent  out  as  ambassadors  to  Philip,  in  conso> 
quence  of  which  they  propose  a  bill  to  the  people 
Again,  when  Philip  seized  on  Elateia  (B.C.  388), 
the  senate  was  immediately  called  together  by  the 
prytanes  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done.* 
But,  besides  possessing  the  initiatory  power  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  the  senate  was  sometimes  delega- 
ted  by  the  people  to  determine  absolutely  about  par- 
ticular matters,  without  reference  to  the  assembly. 
Thus  we  are  told*  that  the  people  gave  the  senate 
poM'er  to  decide  about  sending  ambassadors  to  Phil- 
ip ;  and  Andocides^  informs  us  that  the  senate  was 
invested  with  absolute  authority*  to  investigate  the 
outrages  committed  upon  thu  statues  of  Hermes 
previously  to  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  nomothetas  {awvofio- 
dereiv),  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  after  the  ex 
pulsion  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party, 
B.C.  403.*  Moreover,  it  was  the  province  of  the 
senate  to  receive  eioayyeXiai,  or  informations  of  ex- 
traordinary crimes  committed  against  the  state,  and 
for  which  there  was  no  special  law  provided.  The 
senate  in  such  cases  either  decided  themselves,  or 
referred  the  case  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  heliaea, 
especially  if  they  thought  it  required  a  higher  pen- 
alty than  it  was  competent  for  them  to  impose,  viz., 
600  drachmae.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  decide  on 
the  qualification  of  magistrates,  and  the  character 
of  members  of  their  own  body.  (Vid.  Dokimabu.) 
But,  besides  the  duties  we  have  enumerated,  the 
senate  discharged  important  functions  in  cases  of 
finance.  All  legislative  authority,  indeed,  in  such 
matters  rested  with  the  people,  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  sources  of  revenue  being  deter- 
mined by  the  decrees  which  they  passed  ;  but  the 
administration  was  intrusted  to  the  senate,  as  the 
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executive  power  of  the  state,  and  responsible  (virev- 
Bwoc)  to  the  people.  Thus  Xenopbon^  tells  us  that 
the  senate  was  occupied  with  providing  money, 
with  receiving  the  tribute,  and  with  the  manage- 
ment of  naval  affairs  and  the  temples ;  and  Lysias* 
makes  the  following  remark :  "  When  the  senate 
has  suificient  money  for  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, it  does  nothing  wrong ;  but  when  it  is  in  want 
of  funds,  it  receives  informations,  and  confiscates 
the  property  of  the  citizens.*'  The  letting  of  the 
duties  vr6^pa(Mvas  also  under  its  superintendence, 
and  those  who  were  in  possession  of  any  sacred  or 
puUic  moneys  {Upa  xai  data)  were  bound  to  pay 
th<  ni  into  the  senate-house ;  and  in  dnfault  of  pay- 
mc  nt,  the  senate  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  in 
caiformity  with  the  laws  for  the  farming  of  the  du- 
tie  3  (ol  Te?MviKoi  vSfiot).  The  accounts  of  the  mon- 
eys that  had  been  received,  and  of  those  still  re- 
maining due,  were  delivered  to  the  senate  by  the 
apodecte,  or  public  treasurers.  {Vid.  Apovectjb.) 
'*  The  senate  arranged,  also,  the  application  of  the 
public  money,  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  poets,  the  superintendence  of  the  cav- 
alry maintained  by  the  state,  and  the  examination 
of  the  infirm  (ddwaroi)  supported  by  the  state,  are 
particularly  mentioned  among  its  duties ;  the  public 
debts  were  also  paid  under  its  direction.  From  this 
enumeration  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  all 
questions  of  finance  were  confided  to  its  supreme 
regulation."*  Another  very  important  duty  of  the 
senators  was  to  take  care  that  a  certain  number  of 
triremes  was  built  every  year,  for  which  purpose 
ihey  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  stale ;  in 
default  of  so  doing,  they  were  not  allowed  to  claim 
the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown  or  chaplet  {arii^a' 
vo^)  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  oflSce.* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  were  two 
classes  or  sets  of  proedri  in  the  senate,  one  of  which, 
amounting  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to  the  presi- 
ding tribe  ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine,  chosen  by 
let  by  the  chtirman  of  the  presiding  proedri  from 
vhe  nine  non-presiding  tribes,  one  from  each,  as 
often  as  either  the  senate  or  the  people  were  con- 
vened. It  most  be  remembered  that  they  were  not 
elected  as  the  other  proedri,  for  seven  days,  but 
only  for  as  many  hours  as  the  session  of  the  sen- 
ate, or  meeting  of  the  people,  lasted.  Now  it  has 
been  a  question  what  were  the  respective  duties  of 
these  two  classes :  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  our  conviction  that  it  was  the  proedri  of  the 
presiding  tribe  who  proposed  to  the  people  in  as- 
sembly the  subjects  for  discussion  ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  {npoMXeviia) 
i}{  the  senate  ;  officiated  as  presidents  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  imoruTri^^  or  chairman,  and  dischar- 
ged, in  fact,  all  the  functions  implied  by  the  words 
XpvfiariCeiv  Trpof  tov  dpftov.  For  ample  arguments 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Schomann.*  it  does  indeed  appear,  from  decrees 
lUinished  by  inscriptions  and  other  authorities,  that 
in  later  times  the  proedri  of  the  nine  tribes  exercised 
ciome  of  those  functions  which  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  his  contemporaries  justify  us  in  as- 
signing to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tribe.  It  must, 
However,  be  remarked,  that  all  such  decrees  were 
passed  after  B.C.  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
tribes ;  and  that  we  cannot,  from  the  practice  of 
those  days,  arrive  at  any  conclusions  relative  to 
the  customs  of  former  ages. 

If  it  is  asked  what,  then,  were  the  duties  of  these 
liroedri  In  earlier  times,  the  answer  must  be  in  a 
freat  measure  conjectural ;  but  the  opinion  of  Scho- 
maon  on  this  point  seems  very  plausible.    He  ob- 
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serves  :;.at  Llie  pry  lanes  had  e  si  tensive  and  impor- 
tant duties  intrusted  to  them ;  that  they  were  all 
of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  closely  connected ;  thai 
they  officiated  for  thirty-five  days  as  presidents  of 
the  representatives  of  the  other  tribes ;  and  thai 
they  had  ample  opportunities  of  combining  for  th€ 
benefit  of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expenec  of  the  coin' 
munity.  To  prevent  this,  and  watch  their  conduct 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  teforethe  sec 
ate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  reason  for  ap 
pointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quasi-presidents,  repn- 
sentatives  of  the  non-presiding  tribes,  who  would 
protest  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction,  as 
they  might  think  fit.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  appointment  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  least  have  been 
united  with  the  proper  proedri  in  the  performance 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  latter. 

In  connexion  with  the  proedri,  we  will  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  if  irpoeSpevovaa  fmTaif. 
Our  information  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
speech  of  iEschines  against  Timarchns,  who  in- 
forms us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  con- 
duct of  Timarchus  on  one  occasion  before  the  as- 
sembly, a  new  law  was  passed,  in  virtue  of  which 
a  tribe  was  chosen  by  lot  to  keep  order,  and  sit  as 
presidents  under  the  Pn/iOf  or  platform  on  which  the 
orators  stood.  No  remark  is  made  on  the  subject 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senators  only  were 
elected  to  this  office ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  chosen  from  the 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  commissioned 
to  sit  along  with  the  prylanes  and  the  proedri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  if  any  of  the  speakers  0nTopec)  mi»- 
conducted  themselves  either  in  the  senate  oi  lb€ 
assembly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  of  violen::e  to 
the  iniardTiiCt  after  the  breaking  up  of  cit].er,  the 
proedri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary  fine,  oi 
bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and  assembly  at 
the  next  meeting,  if  they  thought  the  case  requi- 
red it.* 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  learo 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  orators,  open  to 
strangers;  thus  Demosthenes*  says  that  the  sen- 
ate-house was,  on  a  particular  occasion,  full  of 
strangers  (jiearbv  ^v  ISturOv):  in  iEschines'  we 
read  of  a  motion  **  that  strangers  do  withdraw^ 
{fUTa<mfadfievo^  rovf  Idiura^),  Nay,  private  indi- 
viduals were  sometimes,  by  a  special  decree,  au- 
thorized to  come  forward  and  give  advice  to  the 
senate.*  The  senate-house  was  called  rd  PovXrv- 
T^pioPf  and  contained  two  chapr  Is,  one  of  ZeiV  /3o«n 
Xaioct  another  of  'Adijvd  pov^ia,  in  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  senators  to  ofiTei  up  ccrtaiu  prayers 
before  proceeding  to  business.* 

The  prytanes  also  had  a  bmlding  to  hold  their 
meetings  in,  where  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  during  their  prytany.  This  was 
called  the  irpvTaveiov,  and  was  used  for  a  variety  ol 
purposes.  {Vid.  Pbytanexon.)  Thucydides,^  in- 
deed,  tells  us  that,  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  evety 
city  of  Attica  had  its  povXevr^piov  and  irpvTaptiaz^  . 
a  statement  which  gives  additional  support  to  fhe 
opinion  that  Solon  did  not  originate  the  senate  at 
Athens. 

The  number  of  tribes  at  Athens  was  not  alw;ijrs 
ten ;  an  alteration  took  place  in  B.C.  306,  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  liberated  the  city  from 
the  usurpation  of  Cassander.  Two  were  then  add* 
ed,  and  called  Demetrias  and  Antigonis,  in  honout 
of  Demetrius  and  his  father.*    It  is  evident  tkal 
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tkm  tbamgtSj  aid  ihe  consequent  addition  of  100 
onembers  to  the  senate,  must  have  varied  the  or- 
der and  length  of  the  prytanes.  The  trilies  just 
mentioned  were  afterward  called  Ptoleraais  and  At- 
taii»;  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  beautified 
and  improved  Athens,^  a  thirteenth  was  added,  call- 
ed ifom  him  Hadrianis.  An  edict  of  this  emperor 
hai  been  presenred,  which  proves  that  even  in  his 
time  the  Athenians  kept  up  the  show  of  their  former 
bMtitottons. 

fiOTAETSEQS  PPA^H  (BovTievaeuc  ypa^v\  an 
impeachment  for  conspiracy.  'Bov'kevatQit  being  in 
ibis  case  the  abbreviated  form  of  ^c^ovXevaeo^-,  is 
U»  name  of  two  widely  different  actions  at  Attic 
law.  The  first  was  the  accusation  of  conspiracy 
against  life,  and  might  be  instituted  by  the  person 
thereby  attacked,  if  competent  to  bring  an  action ; 
otherwise,  by  his  or  her  legal  patron  {Kvpioi).  In 
case  of  the  plot  having  succeeded,  the  deceased 
might  be  represented  in  the  prosecution  by  near 
kinsmen  (oi  hnb^  iwe^ioTfiro^),  or,  if  they  were  in- 
competent, by  the  Kvpio^,  as  above  mentioned.* 
The  crimmality  of  the  accused  was  independent  of 
the  result  of  the  conspiracy,*  and  the  penalty,  upon 
coDTiction,  was  the  same  as  that  incurred  by  the 
actual  murderers.*  The  presidency  of  the  court, 
opon  a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  in  most  dUat  ^viKaiy 
belonged  to  the  king  archon,*  and  the  court  itself 
was  composed  of  the  ephets,  sitting  at  the  Palladi- 
um, according  to  Isaeus  and  Aristotle,  as  cited  by 
Harpocration,  who,  however,  also  mentions  that 
the  Areiopagus  is  stated  by  Dinarchus  to  Lr.ve  been 
tlte  proper  iribunal. 

The  other  action,  povXevoeug^  was  available  upon 
I  person  finding  himself  wrongfully  inscribed  as  a 
•tale  debtor  in  the  registers  or  rolls,  which  were 
kept  by  the  different  financial  ofiicers.  Meier,* 
however,  suggests  that  a  magistrate  that  had  so 
oSeoded  would  probably  be  proceeded  against  at 
the  eidvvai,  or  hrtxeipoToviai^  the  two  occasions 
opOQ  which  the  public  conduct  of  magistrates  was 
examined,  so  that,  generally,  the  defendant  in  this 
action  wo^ild  be  a  private  citizen,  that  had  directed 
nich  an  l:^sertion  at  his  own  peril.  From  the  pas- 
sage in  Demosthenes,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
disfranchisement  (arifua)  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  state 
debtor  was  in  abeyance  while  this  action  was  pend- 
ing. Demosthenes  at  first  asserts,^  but  allerward* 
vgna  that  it  was  not  See,  however,  Meier,'  and 
Bockh's  note. 

There  is  no  very  obvious  distinction  laid  down 
between  this  action  and  itevdryypa^g :  but  it  has 
!»eeo  conjectared  by  Suidas,  from  a  passage  in  Ly- 
cargcs,  that  the  latter  was  adopted  when  the  de- 
fendant was  a  debtor  to  the  state,  but  found  his 
debt  wrongly  set  down,  and  that  povXevaeu^  was 
the  remedy  of  a  discharged  debtor  again  registered 
for  the  debt  already  paid.'  *  If  the  defendant  lost  his 
cause,  his  name  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
plaintiff.'^  The  cause  was  one  of  the  ypa^  Idlai 
that  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmo- 
thetx.** 

DOULEUTERTON.     ( Vid.  Boole  ) 

BRACiE  or  BRACC^  (ava^p^Mff),  trousers, 
pantaloons. 

These,  as  well  as  various  other  articles  of  armour 
ud  of  dress  {wL  Acinacbs,  Arcus,  Armilla),  were 
eonimon  to  all  the  nations  which  encircled  the 
Grcf'k  ai:d  Roman  population,  extending  from  the 
lodiaa  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hence  Aristagoras, 
king  of  Miletus,  in  his  interview  with  Cleomenes, 
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^rmmm,  S19.)-«.  (Att.  Process,  339.)— 7.  (c  Aristoff.,  i.,  778, 
I*>-8.  (T9»,l.)-0.  (Att.  Process,  340.)- 10.  (Petit,  Legr.  Att., 
4it7.>— 11.  UJemoatlieiiet,  cAristog.,  793.)— 12.  (Att.  Process, 


king  of  Sparta,  do  scribed  the  atliitj  of  a  large  poi 
tion  of  them  in  these  tenns :  "  They  carry  bowi 
and  a  short  spear,  and  go  to  battle  in  trousers  and 
with  hats  upon  their  heads."*  Hence,  also,  tic 
phrase  Braccati  militis  a^cuSf  signifying  that  those 
who  wore  trousers  were  in  general  armed  with  the 
bow.*  In  particular,  we  are  informed  of  the  uso  of 
trousers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations : 

I.  The  Modes  and  Persians  (irepl  tu  oKiXea  uva^- 
pida^).  2.  The  Parthians  and  Armenians.*  it. 
The  Phrygians.*  4.  The  Satffi  {fiva^pidac  hdi- 
dvKeaav*).  5.  The  Sarmatse  {Sarmanca  braccat'^). 
6.  The  Dacians  and  Getae.*     7.  The  Teutones.* 

8.  The  Franks  {avet^pidagt  ol  fih  Xivud  ol  dk  atct*- 
TtvaCt  Sia^Qwvfievoi  Toi^  aKiXeai  nepiafimaxovrai^^] . 

9.  The  Belga  {uva^piffi  xp^vrai  irepirerafiivaic^^). 

10.  The  Britons  {veteres  bracca  Britonia  pauperis^^). 

II.  The  Gauls  {Gallia  Bracata^  now  Provence;** 
sagaios  hracatotque;^^  XP^^'^^''  it-vt^vpiaiy  tig  eKilvot 
ppuKOQ  TTpoaayopevovai^*). 

The  Gallic  term  "  brakes,"  which  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  has  preserved  in  the  last-cited  passage,  also 
remains  in  the  Scottish  "  breeks"  and  the  English 
"  breeches."  Corresponding  terms  are  used  in  all 
the  northern  languages.^*  Also  the  Cossack  and 
Persian  trousers  of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  ma- 
terial respect  from  those  which  were  anciently  worn 
in  the  same  countries. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  list  of  testimo- 
nies, the  monuments  of  every  kind  which  contain 
representations  of  the  nations  included  in  it,  exhibit 
them  in  trousers,  thus  clearly  distinguishing  them 
from  Greeks  and  Romans.  An  example  is  seen  in 
the  annexed  group  of  Sarmatians,  taken  fiom  tb» 
column  of  Trajan. 


The  proper  braccae  of  the  eastern  and  noithcrn 
nations  were  loose  {Kexakaofihai ;"  laxa}%  and  they 
are  therefore  very  aptly,  though  ludicrously,  do- 
scribed  in  Euripides  as  **  variegated  bags"  (rovf  ^• 
XctKovf  rwf  TTOiJct^ovf").  To  the  Greeks  they  must 
have  appeared  highly  ridiculous,  although  Ovid  men- 
tions the  adoption  of  them  by  the  descendants  of 
some  of  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  Euxine.** 

Trousers  were  principally  wooden ;  but  Agathiai 
states**  that  in  Europe  they  were  also  made  of  linen 
and  of  leather ;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them  oi 
cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they  were  striped 
{virgatai^)y  ornamented  with  a  woof  of  various  col- 


1.  (Herod.,  r.,  49.)— 2.  (Propert.,  iii.,  3, 17.)— 3.  (Herod,  tU., 
61,  W.— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3,  13.— Diod.  Sic,  xvii.,  77. — "  Per- 
sica  brscca :"  Oirid.Trist.,  v.,  11,  34.— "Braccati  Mcdi:"  Pen., 
Sat.,  iii,  53.)— 4.  'Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  79.)  — ft.  (Val.  Place, 
Ti.,230.)— «.  (Herod.,vii.,64.)— 7.  (Val.  Place.,  v.,424.— Lucan, 
i.,430.)— 8.  (Ovid,  Tnst.,  iii.,  10,  J9;  v.,  8,  49.)— 9.  (Propert, 
iT.,  11.)— 10.  (Agath.,  Hist.,  ii.,  5.)  -11.  (Strab.,  iv.,  4,  3  )— It 
(Mart.,  xi.,  22.)— 13.  (Pomp,  Mela,  ii.,  9,  1.)— 14.  (Cic,  Pro  M 
Pont.,  11.)— 15.  (Diod.  Sic,  Iv.,  30.)— 16.  (Ihre,  Gloasar.  Snio 
Goth.,  T.  Brackor.)— 17.  (Arrian.)— 18.  (Ovid  and  Lacau,  fl 
cc)— 19.  (Cyclops,  182.)— 20.  (TrUt.,  v.,  11,  34.)— 21.  (I.C.J. 
22.  iPropert.,  iv.,  11,43.) 
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Mn,^  or  embroidered.*  They  gradaally  came  into 
oae  at  Rome  under  the  emperora  Sevenis  wore 
them,  and  gave  them  as  presents  lo  his  soldiers/ 
but  the  use  of  them  was  afterward  restricted  by 
Honorius. 

BRACHIA'LE.    {Vid.  Abmtlla.) 

BRASIDEFA  (BpamSeic),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Sparta  in  hohoar  of  their  great  general  Brasidas, 
who,  ailer  his  death,  received  t£e  honours  of  a 
hero.«  It  was  held  every  year  with  orations  and 
contests,  in  which  none  but  Spartans  were  allowed 
te  partake. 

Brasideia  were  also  celebrated  at  Amphipolis, 
which,  though  a  colony  of  Athens,  transferred  the 
honour  of  KTluTtfc  from  Hagnon  to  Brasidas,  and 
paid  him  heroic  honours  by  an  annual  festival  with 
sacrifices  and  contests.* 

*BIIASS'ICA  (KfMfiSi}),  the  Cabbage.  Some  va- 
rieties of  this  plant  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
very  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
But  the  migrations  and  changes  of  the  best  sorts 
have  not  been  traced ;  neither  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  varieties  which  the  ancients  enjoyed  have 
descended  to  us  unaltered.  Thiee  kinds  of  cab- 
bage were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Ca- 
to  :*  the  first  had  a  large  stalk,  and  leaves  also  of 
considerable  size ;  th&  second  had  crisped  leaves ; 
the  third,  which  was  the  least  esteemed,  had  small- 
sized  leaves  and  a  bitterish  taste.  According  to 
Columella,  the  brassica  or  cabbage  was  a  favourite 
edible  with  the  Romans,  and  in  sufficient  plenty  to 
be  even  an  article  of  food  for  slaves.  It  was  sown 
and  cat  aJ  the  year  round ;  the  best  time,  however, 
for  planting  it  was  after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  it  had  been  once  cut  afler  this,  it  put  forth 
young  and  tender  shoots  the  ensuing  spring.  A,>i- 
eius,  however,  the  famous  gourmand,  disdained  to 
employ  these,  and  inspired  the  young  prince  Drusus 
with  tho  same  dislike  towards  them,  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,'  he  was  reproved  by  his  father 
Tiberius.  This  .'tame  writer  mentions  various  kinds, 
ol  which  the  mo^t  esteemed  was  that  of  Aricia,  with 
uiimerous  and  very  thick  leaves.  Cato*s  second 
kin-J,  the  Olus  Apianum  (more  correctly  Apiacon)^  is 
the  Brassica  viridis  crispa  of  Bauhin.  The  Olus 
Aricium  is  the  Brassica  oUracca  gongyUndes^  L. ; 
rhe  Brassica  Halmyridia  is  Ihought  to  have  been 
the  Crambe  maritima;  some,  however,  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Convolvulus  soldanella.  **  It  is  uncer- 
tain," observes  Beckmann,  "  whether  we  still  pos- 
sess that  kind  of  cabbage  which  the  ancients,  to 
prevent  intoxication,  ate  raw  like  salad."*  Of  red 
cabbage  no  account  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  ancient  Germans,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  cultivated  the  cabbage 
from  very  remote  times.  The  Saxon  name  for  Feb- 
ruary is  sprout-kale,  and  that  is  the  season  when  the 
sprouts  from  the  old  stalks  begin  to  be  fit  for  use. 
The  Saxons  must  of  course,  therefore,  have  been 
familiar  with  the  culture  of  cabbage  or  kale,  as  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  they  invented  the  name  af- 
ter their  settlement  in  Britain.  We  nowhere  find 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  any  traces  of  that 
excellent  preparation  of  cabbage  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans sour-krautf  though  the  ancients  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  preparing  turnips  in  the  same 
manner.*  Whether  sour-kraut  be  a  German  inven- 
tion appears  somewhat  doubtful,  if  the  statement  of 
Belon  be  correct,  who  informs  us  that  the  Turks  in 


I.  (Earip.,  1.  c— Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  3,  ^  8.—"  Picto  labtemine  ;** 
ral.  Flaoc.,  ?!.,«»).)— 2.  (Virg.,^n.,  xi.,777.)-3.  (I^mur.,  AL 
tew^4D.)^A.  (Paus.,  iii.,  14,  ^  1.— Arist.,  Eth.  Nic,  t.,  7.)— 5. 
(Tliucyd.,  T.,  11.)— «.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  8.— F6e,  ad  loc.)— 7. 
tPlin.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Niclas,  in  Geopon.,  v.,  11,  3,  p.  345.)— 9.  (Li- 
fcrtiy  of  Ent.  Kiwml.,  vol.  xr.,  p.  258.— Columella,  xii.,  54.— 
Pallad.,  I>ec6m.,  5,  p.  1011  — Nicander,  ap.  Athen.,  ir.,  p.  13S.) 
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his  time  were  accustomed  to  pickle  cabbiige  fr 
winter  food.^ 

*BRATH1^  {PpaBv),  the  Savine,  or  Juntper%s  ft 
bifULy  L.  According  to  Pliny,  there  were  two  kiodi^ 
the  one  resembling  the  tamarisk,  the  other  the  cy* 
press ;  and  hence  some  called  the  latter  the  Crelai 
cypress.  The  two  species  described  by  Diosoon- 
des  are  bence  supposed  by  Sprengel  to  be  the(«Mh 
riscifolia  and  cypressifcHa. 

BlRAURO'NIA  {Epavp6via\  a  festival  oektitted 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in  the  AttK  towa 
of  Brauron,*  where,  according  to  Pausani&s,'  Ores' 
tes  and  Iphigenia,  on  their  return  firom  Tauria,  were 
supposed  by  the  Athenians  to  have  landed,  and  left 
the  statue  of  the  Taurian  goddess.*  It  was  held 
every  fifth  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  tea 
Upoirotoi  ;*  and  the  chief  solemnity  consisted  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Attic  girls  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten  years,  dressed  in  crocus-coloured 
garments,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  saae- 
tuary,*  where  they  were  consecrated  to  the  god- 
dess. During  this  act  the  Upoiroioi  sacrificed  a 
goat,  and  the  girls  performed  a  propitiatory  rite  in 
which  they  imitated  bears.  This  rite  may  have 
simply  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bear 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia  ;^  but 
a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas*  relates  its  origin  as 
follows :  In  the  Attic  town  of  Phanide  a  bear  was 
kept,  which  was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go 
about  quite  freely,  and  received  its  food  from  and 
among  men.  One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  play  with 
it,  and.  on  treating  the  animal  rather  harshly,  it 
turned  round  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  brothera, 
enraged  at  this,  went  out  and  kQled  the  bear.  The 
Athenians  now  were  visited  by  a  plague ;  and  when 
they  consulted  the  oracle,  the  answer  was  given 
that  they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  be- 
fallen them  if  they  would  compel  some  of  their  cit 
izcns  to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemis  by 
a  rite  called  apKreveiv,  for  the  crime  conunitted 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  tho  goddess.  The 
command  was  more  than  obeyed ;  for  the  Atheni- 
ans decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  be- 
fore they  could  marry,  should  have  once  taken  part 
in  this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  girte  themselves  were  called 
upKToij  the  consecration  apKreia,  the  act  of  conse- 
crating apKTeveiVf  and  to  celebrate  the  festival  upx- 
Ttveadai*  But  as  the  girls,  when  they  celebrated 
this  festival,  were  nearly  ten  years  old,  the  verb  6e- 
Karevetv  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  upxrivetv 
According  to  Hesychius,  whose  statement,  howev- 
er, is  not  supported  by  any  other  ancient  authority 
the  Iliad  was  recited  on  this  occasion  by  rhapeo- 
dists. 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  caUed 
Brauronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  disso- 
lute women,  at  Brauron,  in  honour  of  Dionysus." 
Whether  its  celebration  took  place  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Artemis  Brauronia  (as  has  been  supposed 
by  Miiller,"  in  a  note,  which  has,  however,  been 
omitted  in  the  English  translation)  must  remain  un- 
certain, although  the  very  difibrent  characters  of 
the  two  festivsds  incline  us  rather  to  believe  thai 
they  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

BREVIA'RIUM  or  BREVLVRIUM  AIu\RICI 
A'NUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the  V  is  goths, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  484  to  A.D.  SO*:,   in  tba 


1.  (Bellonit  Observ.  Itiner.,  iii.,  27,  p.  186.— Bpckmum,  BmS. 
Invent.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  905,  aeqq.)— 2.  (Herod.,  W.,  138.) — 3.  (i.,  S3, 
^  9 ;  38,  M  ;  iii..  lA.  4  6 ;  viii.,  46.  ^  2.)--4.  {Vid,  MiiUer,  Do 
rians,  i.,  0,  ^  5  and  6.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  riii.,  0,  SI.) ^4. 
(Snidas,  b.t.  'AfJcros.  —  Schol.  in  Anatoph.,  LTaistr-*  64e.>— 7. 
(MQller,  Dorians,  ii^  9,  ^  3.)— 8.  (s.  t.  *Aprr«f.)— 9.  (HmtcK 
— Harpocrat.--SchoK  in  Amtoph.,  L  c)^10.  (Aziatoph.^  Pn, 
870.— Schol.  in  loc.— Soid.«  a.  t.  Bpci«piiy.H-n.  (Potimb,  it, 
9,  ♦  5.) 


BRIDGH 


filllDGE. 


iVenty-MeoDd  year  of  his  reign  (A.D,  60S)  com- 
iDisstonfid  a  body  of  jurists,  probably  Romans,  to 
make  a  aelention  from  the  Roman  laws  and  the  Ro- 
nan  tezl-wii.ers,  which  shoald  form  a  code  for  the 
ise  of  his  Roman  subjects.  The  code,  when  made, 
was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  and  nobility ;  and  a 
Dopy,  signed  by  Anianus,  the  referendarius  of  Ala- 
fi^;,  T7as  sent  to  each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use 
00  other  law  or  legal  form  in  his  court  (ut  in  faro 
Uuf  nulla  alia  Ux  neque  juris  formula  profcrri  vd  re- 
dpi  proiumaiur).  The  signature  of  Anianus  was 
fur  the  purpose  of  giving  authenticity  to  the  official 
copies  of  the  code ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
80  far  misunderstood  that  he  has  sometimes  been 
considered  as  the  compiler  of  the  code.  This  code 
has  no  peculiar  name,  so  far  as  we  know :  it  was 
called  Lex  Romana,  and,  at  a  later  period,  frequent- 
ly Lex  Theodosii,  Trom  the  title  of  the  first  and  most 
important  part  of  its  contents.  The  name  BreTia-^ 
nam,  or  Breviariom  Alaricianum,  does  not  appear 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviariom, 
with  their  order  in  the  code :  1.  Codex  Theodosia- 
DOS,  XTi.  books.  2.  Novella  of  Theodosius  II.,  Val- 
entian  III.,  Marcian,  Majorian,  Severus.  3.  The 
hstitntlons  of  Gains.  4.  Paoli  Receptae  Senventiae, 
r.  books.  5.  Codex  Gregonanus,  13  titles.  6.  Co- 
dex Hermogenianus,  2  titles.  7.  Papinianus,  lib.  i., 
Responsomm. 

The  code  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  itself,  and  the  commonitorium  or  notice  prefix- 
ed to  it,  are  called  Leges ;  and  the  writings  of  Ro- 
Bian  jurists,,  which  are  called  Jus.  Both  the  Codex 
Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  being  conipila- 
iMHamade  without  any  legal  authority,  are  included 
tnder  the  head  of  Jus.  The  selections  are  extracts, 
vfaieh  are  accompanied  with  an  interpretation,  ex- 
sept  in  the  case  of  the  Institutions  of  Gaius ;  as  a 
foieral  rule,  the  text,  so  far  as  it  was  adopted,  was 
sot  ahered.  The  Institutions  of  Gaius.  however, 
Are  abridged  or  epitomized,  and  such  alterations  as 
'"en  coosiderod  necessary  for  the  time  are  intro- 
^oced  into  the  text :  this  part  of  the  work  required 
no  interpretation,  and,  accordingly,  it  has  none. 

This  code  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  history 
of  Roman  law,  as  it  contains  several  sources  of  the 
rcomanlaw  which  otherwise  are  unknown,  espe- 
taJly  Panlns  aod  the  first  five  books  of  the  Theo- 
ilssian  Code.  Smce  the  discovery  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gaius,  that  part  of  this  code  is  of  less,  value. 
The  author  of  the  £pitome  of  Gaius  in  the  Bre- 
viarium  paid  little  attention  to  retaining  the  words 
of  the  original,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Epitome 
■od  the  MS.  of  Gaius  is  therefore  of  little  advan- 
tage in  this  point  of  view.  The  Epitome  is,  how- 
erer,  still  useful  in  showing  what  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed in  Gaius,  and  thus  filling  up  (so  far  as  the 
material  contents  are  concerned)  some  of  the  lacu- 
ca  of  the  Verona  MS. 

A  complete  edition  of  this  code  was  undertaken 
^7  Sichard,  in  his  Codex  Theodosianus,  Basilese, 
1528,  small  folio.  The  whole  is  contained  in  the 
edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code  by  Cujacius,  Lqgd., 
I^,  folio.  The  Theodosian  Code  and  the  NovellsB 
ikme  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  Marville  and 
^tter;  the  remainder  is  contained  in  Schulting, 
/vu^tidenlia  Vetus  ArUe-Juslinianea^  Lugd.  Bat., 
t717.  The  whole,  together  with  the  fragments  of 
DipiaB  aod  other  things,  is  contained  in  the  Jus  Ci- 
sde  AnUjusttnianeum^  Berlin,  1915.^ 

BRUKxE  {yefvpoy  ports).  The  most  ancient 
bridge  upon  record,  of  which  the  construction  has 
beea  described,  is  the  one  erected  by  Nitocris  over 


I.  (Sangny,  GeaeUchte  des  ROm.  Rechts  in  Mittelalter,  ii., 
f  &— Ouu,  Vn^bbo  Prinue  Editiooi  Premina.) 


the  Euphrates  at  Baby?on.^  It  was  in  this  natutt 
of  a  drawbridge,  and  consisted  merely  of  stona 
piers  without  arches,  but  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  framework  of  planking,  which  was  r»> 
moved  at  night  to  prevent  the  inhaliitants  from  pass- 
ing over  from  the  different  sides  of  the  river  to  com- 
mit mutual  depredations.  The  stones  were  fast- 
ened together  by  iron  cramps  soldered  with  lead, 
and  the  piers  were  built  while  the  bed  of  the  rivef 
was  free  from  water,  its  course  having  been  divert' 
ed  into  a  large  lake,  which  was  again  restored  to 
the  usual  channel  when  the  work  had  been  com- 
pleted.* Compare  the  description  given  by  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,*  who  ascribes  the  work  to  Semiramis. 

Temporary  bridges  constructed  upon  boats,  call* 
ed  oxtdiaiy^  were  also  of  very  early  invention.  Da- 
rius is  mentioned  as  having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this 
kind  over  the  Thracian  Bosporus  ;*  but  we  have  no 
details  respecting  it  beyond  the  name  of  its  archi- 
tect, Mandrocles  of  Samoe.*  The  one  constructed 
by  order  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont  is  more 
celebrated,  and  has  been  minutely  described  by  He- 
rodotus.' It  wai$  built  at  the  place  where  the  Cher- 
sonese forms  almost  a  right  angle,  between  the 
towns  of  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  one  side,  and 
Abydos  on  the  other.  The  first  bridge  which  was 
constructed  at  this  spot  was  washed  away  by  a 
storm  almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed,* 
and  of  this  no  details  are  given.  The  subsequent 
one  was  executed  under  the  directions  of  a  dififerent 
set  of  architects.*  Both  of  them  appear  to  have 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  suspension  bridges,  the 
platform  which  formed  the  passage-way  being  se- 
cured upon  enormous  cables  formed  by  ropes  of 
flax  (KevKoTuvQv)  and  papyrus  {Sv^Tdvuv)  twisted 
together,  and  then  stretched  tight  by  means  of  wind- 
lasses {ivot)  on  each  side. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  be  strict- 
ly denominated  Greek,  although  the  architects  by 
whom  the  last  two  were  constructed  were  natives 
of  the  Greek  islands.  But  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  they  were  not  un- 
common in  Greece,  or,  at  least,  in  the  western  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  during  his  time.  The  Greek  term 
for  a  permanent  bridge  is  yEfvpa^  which  the  ancient 
etymologists  connected  with  the  Gephyrsei  (Fe^v- 
palot),  a  people  whom  Herodotus**  states  to  have 
been  Phoenicians,  though  they  pretended  to  have 
come  from  Eretria ;  and  the  etymologists  accord- 
ingly tell  us  that  the  first  bridge  in  Greece  was 
bmlt  by  this  people  across  the  Cephissus  ;  but  such 
an  explanation  is  opposed  to  sound  etymology  and 
common  sense.  As  the  rivers  of  Greece  were  small, 
and  the  use  of  the  arch  known  to  them  only  to  a 
lunited  extent  (vieL  Argus),  it  is  probable  that  their 
bridges  were  built  entirely  of  wood,  or,  at  best,  were 
nothing  more  than  a  wooden  platform  supported 
upon  stone  piers  at  each  extremity,  like  that  of  Ni- 
tocris described  above.  Pliny*  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  Acheron  1000  feet  in  length,  and  also 
says**  that  the  island  Euboea  was  joined  to  Bsotia 
by  a  bridge ;  but  it  is  probable  that  both  these  works 
were  executed  after  the  Roman  conquest. 

In  Greece  also,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  term 
bridge  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  npon 
piers  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ravine,  even  where  no  water  flowed  through  it.** 

The  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  people 
who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures  of 
great  beauty  and  solidity,  'is  well  as  utility ;  for  by 


1.  (Ilerud.,  ].,  186.)— 2.  (Heiod.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (ii.,  toI.  i.,  p.  121, 
ed.  WcMeling.)— 4.  (Hcsych.,  t.  v.— Herwl.,  vii.,  36.  —  ^sch., 
Pers.,  69,  ed.  Blomf.  et  Gloss.)  — 5.  (Herod.,  ir.,  83,  85.)  —6. 
(Herod.,  ir.,  87,  88.)  —  7.  (yii.,  36.)  —8.  (Herod.,  vii.,  34.)  —  9 
(Id.,  36.)— 10.  (T.,  57.)— II.  (H.  N.,  iv.,  1.)— 12.  (iv.,  21.)— 13 
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thid  means  the  openings  between  the  piers  for  the 
convenience  of  navigation,  which  in  the  bridges  of 
Babylon  and  Greece  must  have  been  very  narrow, 
could  be  extended  to  any  necessary  span. 

The  width  of  the  passage-way  in  a  Roman  bridge 
was  commonly  narrow,  as  compared  with  modem 
structures  of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponded  with 
the  road  (via)  leading  to  and  from  it.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  centre  one,  for  horses  and 
carriages,  was  denominated  agger  or  iter ;  and  the 
raised  footpaths  on  each  side  (decursoria)^  which 
were  enclosed  by  parapet  walls  similar  in  use  and 
appearance  to  the  pluteus  in  the  basilica.  {Vid, 
Basilica,  p.  142.) 

Eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  an- 
cient, was  the  Pons  Sqblicius,  so  called  because  it 
was  built  of  wood ;  subliccsj  in  the  language  of  the 
Formiani,  meaning  wooden  beams.^  It  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius,  when  he  united  the  Janiculum  to 
the  city,*  and  became  renowned  from  the  well- 
known  feat  of  Horatius  Codes  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna.*  In  consequence  of  the  delay  and  diffi- 
culty then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was 
reconstructed  without  nails,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  replaced  at  pleas- 
ure.* It  was  so  rebuilt  by  the  pontifices,*  from 
which  fact,  according  to  Varro,*  they  derived  their 
name  ;  and  it  was  afterward  considered  so  sacred, 
that  no  repairs  could  be  made  in  it  without  previous 
sacrifice  conducted  by  the  pontifex  in  person.*  In 
the  age  of  Augustus  it  was  still  a  wooden  bridge, 
IS  is  manifest  from  the  epithet  used  by  Ovid  :* 

'*  7\tm  quoque  priscorum  Virgo  simulacra  virorum 
MiUere  roboreo  scirpea  ponte  solet ;" 

in  which  stato  i:  appears  to  have  remained  at  the 
time  of  Otho,  when  it  was  carried  away  by  an  in- 
undation of  the  Tiber.*  In  later  ages  it  was  also 
called  Pons  JEmilixis^  probably  from  the  name  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt;  but  who  this  ^Emil- 
ras  was  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  .£milius 
Lepidus  the  triumvir,  or  probably  the  iEmilius  Lep- 
idus  who  was  censor  with  Munatius  Plancus,  ULder 
Augustus,  ten  years  after  the  Pons  Sublicius  fell 
down,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius."  We  learn  from 
P.  Victor,  in  his  description  of  the  Regie  xi.,  that 
ihpjsp,  two  bridges  were  one  and  the  same  :  "iEmil- 


ius  qui  ante  sublicius."  It  is  called  w£inili4n  33 
Juvenal^  and  Lampridius,*  but  is  mentioned  bj  i%r 
pitoUnus'  as  the  Pons  Sublicius ;  which  passage  ia 
alone  sufficient  to  refute  the  assertion  of  some 
writers,  that  it  was  built  of  stone  at  the  pcrin<) 
when  the  name  of  iEmilius  was  given  to  it.* 

This  bridge  was  a  favourite  resort  for  beggars, 
who  used  to  sit  upon  it  and  demand  alms.*  lleacfi 
the  expression  of  Juvenal,*  aliguis  de  ponUf  for  *4 
beggar.^ 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventiiie«  aofl 
was  the  bridge  over  which  C.  Gracchus  directed 
his  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opponents.* 

II.  Pons  Palatinus  foimed  the  communication 
between  the  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  and  the  Ja- 
niculum, and  stood  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
''  Ponte  Rotto."  It  is  thought  that  the  words  o. 
Livy*  have  reference  to  this  bridge.  It  was  repaired 
by  Augustus." 

III.,  IV.  Pons  Fabricius  and  Pons  Cestius  were 
the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  the  first  with  the 
city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both  are 
still  remaining.  The  Pons  Fabricius  was  originally 
of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Fabricius,  the  cura- 
tor Tnarum,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  and  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;"  which 
passage  of  Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  the  words  of 
the  scholiast  on  Horace,"  warrant  the  assumption 
that  it  was  then  first  built  of  stone.  It  is  now 
called  **  Ponte  quattro  capi."  The  Pons  Cestius  is 
by  some  authors  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Cestius  Gallus,  the  persoL 
mentioned  by  Pliny,"  though  it  is  mor^  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  was  constructed  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Republic,  as  no  private  individual 
would  have  been  permitted  to  give  his  own  nami* 
to  a  public  work  under  the  Empire."  The  inscrip- 
tions now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of  V  al  • 
entinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus,  the  emperors  bj 
whom  it  was  restored.  Both  these  bridges  are  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  woodcut:  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  Pons  Fabricius,  and  is  curious  as 
being  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  the  date  of  the  Republic ;  the  Pons  Cestius,  on 
the  left,  represents  the  efforts  of  a  much  later  age ; 
and,  instead  of  the  buildings  now  seen  upon  the  isl- 
and, the  temples  which  originally  stood  there,  a» 
well  as  the  island  itself,  have  been  restored. 


f .  Pons  Janiculknsis,  v»ni(:h  led  direct  to  the 
Janiculum.  The  name  ot  its  founder  and  period  of 
its  construction  are  unknown ;  but  it  occupied  the 
Bite  of  the  present  "  Ponte  Sisto,"  which  was  built 
by  Sixtus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge. 

VI.  Pons  Vaticamus,  so  called  because  it  formed 
the  communicatioi.  between  the  Campus  Martins 
wad  Campus  V°ticanus.  When  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  very  low,  vestiges  of  the  piers  are  still 
disceniible  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Spir- 


1  (?e8tus,  s.  V.  Sublicium.)'-2.  (Liv.,  i.,  33.— Dionya.  Hal., 
jii.,  p  lS3.)-3.  (Lit.,  ii.,  10.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  2,  1.— Dionyi. 
fial ,  T.,  p.  295,  «cq.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxtI.,  23.)— 4.  (Dio- 
ays,  JIal.,  p,  183.^—6.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  83.)— 1  (Dionyt.  Hal., 
•^1.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Fast.,  v.,  621.)— 9.  (Tarr.%,Hxst,  i.  88,  who  calla 
It  Pons  Sublicnis.)— 10.  (p.  423  r  ) 


ito.  By  modern  topograph ists  this  bridge  is  oftci- 
called  -'  Pons  Triumphalis,'*  but  without  any  elac»- 
ical  •authority ;  the  inference,  however,  is  not  im- 
probable, because  it  led  directly  from  the  Camr'i^ 
to  the  Clivus  Cinnse  (now  Monte  Mario),  nron> 
which  the  triumphal  p]:ocessions  descended. 

VII.  Pons  iEuus,  built  by  Hadrian,  which  led 
from  the  city  to  the  Mausoleum  (vid.  Mausolbum)  of 
that  emperor,  now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  An- 

1.  (Sat.,  Ti.,  32.)— 2.  (Heliog.,  c.  17.)— 3.  (AnUmin.  Pius,  c 
8.)— 4.  (Nardini,  lloin.  Ant.,  yiii.,  3.)— 5.  (Senec.,  De  Vit.  Beat.. 
c.  25.)— 6.  (xiv.,  134.)— 7.  (Compare  aleo  Sat.,  It.,  1 1«.) — 8 
(Plttt.,  Gncch.,  p.  842,  c— Compare  VaL  Max.,  It.,  7,  2. — Orid. 
Fast.,  ri.,  477.)— 9.  (xl.,  51.)— 10.  (Inscrip.  ap.  Grut.,  p.  IflO. 
n.  1.)— 11.  (Dion,  xxxvii.,  p.  50.)— 12.  (Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  ».>— 13 
(H.  N  ,  X.,  60.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  31.}— 14.  (Naidini,  1  c) 
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gelD.  .i  representation  of  this  bridge  is  given  in 
the  tci  lowing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal  still  ex- 
tint.    It  aflurds  a  specimen  of  the  style  employed 


at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  aic  considered  to 
have  been  at  their  greatest  perfection  at  Rome. 
VIII.  Pons  Milvius,  on  the  Via  Flarainia,  now 


Ponle  Molle,  was  built  by  ^railius  Scaurus  the 
censor,»and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero*  about  46  years 
after  its  formation.  Its  vicinity  was  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  debauchery  in  the 
licentious  reign  of  Nero>  Upon  this  bridge  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  Cice- 
ro's retainers  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.* 
Catulus  and  Pompey  encamped  here  against  Lepi- 
dos  when  he  attempted  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sulla.* 
And,  finally,  it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  battle  be- 
tween Maxentius  and  Constantine,  which  decided 
Uje  fate  of  the  Roman  Empire,  took  place  (A.D.  312). 
The  Roman  bridges  without  the  city  were  far 
too  many  to  be  enumerated  here.    They  formed 


/'''c.:-r-- 


one  of  the  chief  embellishments  in  all  the  public 
roads  ;  and  their  frequent  and  stupendous  remains, 
still  existing  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  attest, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  scale  of  grandeur  with 
which  their  works  of  national  utility  were  always 
carried  on.  Subjoined  is  a  representation  of  the 
bridge  at  Ariminum  {Rimini),  which  remains  entire, 
and  was  commenced  by  Augustus  and  terminated 
by  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  is  introduced  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art  during  the  age  of 
Vitruvius,  that  peculiar  period  of  transition  hetweei 
the  austere  simplicity  of  the  Republic  and  the  pro 
fuse  magnificence  of  the  Empire. 


Tlie  bridf  •  thrown  across  the  Bay  of  Baiae  by 
Caligula/  the  useless  undertaking  of  a  profligate 
prinoR,  does  not  require  any  farther  notice ;  but 
Uie  bridge  which  Trajan  built  across  the  Danube, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  inge- 
oojty,  roust  not  pass  unmentioned.  A  full  account 
of  iu  construction  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius,"  and  it 
18  also  mentioned  by  Pliny.'  The  form  of  it  is 
given  in  the  following  woodcut,  from  a  repr^enta- 
lion  of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  ai  Rome,  which 
l»as  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  as  it  does  not 
agree  in  many  respects  with  the  description  of  Dion 
Cassias.  The  inscription,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  this  bridge,  is  quoted  by  Leunclavius" 
ttd  by  Gmter." 

.Sob  jugum  kcce  rapitur  et  Danuvius. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  piers  only  arc  of 
stone,  and  the  sut)erstructure  of  wood. 

The  Conte  Marsigli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfaucon, 
gives  the  probable  measurements  of  this  structure, 
from  observations  made  upon  the  spot,  which  wi<i 
serve  as  a  faithful  commentary  upon  the  tex';  «f 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  line  consisted 
of  23  piers  and  22  arches,  making  the  whole  brlJge 
about  3010  feet  long,  and  48  in  height,  which  are 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upon  the 
column.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  ^^i^hout 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  artist's  vrrl;.  A 
fewer  number  of  arches  were  sufl^cient  to  r.|/jw  the 
general  features  of  the  bridge,  without  crr.tinuing 
the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  whole  lii«e,  which 
would  have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapted  to  tbfl 
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vrposei  oT  sculptnre.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hadri- 
>*»"  ttr.der  the  pretence  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
■contions  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  terri- 
^^^^  but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  from  jealousy  and 
**8>pair  of  t»eing  able  himself  to  accomplish  any 
*SMlly  great  undertaking,  which  is  supposed  to  be 


I-  (8p«rt^  HaOr.,  c  19.— Dion,brix.,  797,  E.)— 2  (Aur.  Vict., 
wVffi*  Ulostr.,  C.27,  *  &)— 3  (in  Cat.,  iii.,  2.)— 4.  (Tacit., 
Am.,  xiii.,  47.)— 5.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  2.)— 6.  (Flonw,  iii.,  23.) 
-T.  (Dion,  Bx^  098,  E.— Suet..  Califs  19.)- 8.  (Ixviii.,  776, 
■•M*.  (Ep^  ▼i;i.,  A^—CamfUB  t*rocopiiu,  De  iVdificiis.)— 10. 
<«.JMI  6»-.lL  to  449  S.)-1S.  (Dicn,  I.  e.) 


confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  afterward  put  to  dcatk 
the  architect,  Artemidorus,  under  whoso  direction! 
it  was  constructed. 

The  Romans  also  denominated  by  the  name  cf 
pontes  the  causeways  which  in  modr  m  language 
are  termed  "viaducts."  Of  these,  'ho  Pons  ad 
Nonam,  now  called  Ponte  Nono,  near  the  ninth 
mile  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Pranestina,  is  a  fine 
specimen. 

Among  the  bridges  of  temporary  use,  which  were 


1.  (Giomale  de*  Litterati  d'ltalia,  torn,  zxii.,  p.  116.) 
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made  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  a  campaign, 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  constructed  by  JuHus 
Cssar  over  the  Rhine  within  the  short  period  of 
ten  days.  It  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  the 
whole  process  of  its  construction  is  minutely  detail- 
ed by  its  author.*  An  elevation  of  it  is  given  by 
Palladio,  constructed  in  conformity  with  the  ac- 
count of  Cajsar,  which  has  been  copied  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Oudendorp  and  the  Delphin. 

Vegetius,*  Herodian,*  and  Lucan*  mention  the 
oge  of  casks  (tio/ta,  cupa)  by  the  Romans,  to  support 
rafts  for  the  passage  of  an  army;  and  Vegetius* 
says  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman  army  to 
carry  with  them  small  boats  {monoxuli)  hollowed 
out  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  together  with  planks 
and  nails,  so  that  a  bridge  could  be  constnicted  and 
bound  together  with  ropes  upon  any  emergency 
without  loss  of  time.  Pompey  passed  the  Euphra- 
tes by  a  similar  device  during  the  Mithradatic  war.^ 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  on 
the  column  of  Trajan,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
general  method  of  construction  and  form  of  these 
bridges,  of  which  there  are  several  designs  upon 
the  same  monument,  all  of  which  greatly  resemble 
each  other. 


When  the  Comitia  were  heM,  the  voters,  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  enclosure  called  septum  and  ovile, 
passed  over  a  wooden  platform,  elevated  above  the 
ground,  which  was  called  Pons  Suffragiorum^  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  able  to  give  their  votes  with- 
out confusion  or  collusion. 

Pons  is  also  used  to  signify  the  platform  {kwiSd- 
f^  aitotuJbpd)  used  for  embarking  in,  or  disem- 
wking  from,  a  ship. 

*'  Interea  JEneas  socio^  de  puppibus  altis 
Pontibus  exponit."'' 

The  method  of  using  these  pontes  is  represented 
m  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious 
intaglio,  representing  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
iiscovered  at  Bovilla  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
i7th  century,  which  is  givon  by  Fabretti,  Syntagma 
«*^  Column.  Trajaniy  p.  3\^. 


♦BROMOS  iiiptjuog  or  (3p6fiog\  a  plant,  which 
Dierbach  makes  to  be  the  Arena  saliva,  "Oats." 
Stackhousc,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Secale 
CerealCy  and  Sprengel  of  the  Aetna fatua^  or  "wild 
Oats." 

BRONZE  (j^aXicof,  <zs\  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Other  metals  are  sometimes  combined 
vith  the  above ;  but  the  most  ancient  bronzes, 
properly  so  called,  are  found  to  consist  of  those  two 
mgredienta.    In  the  article  on  iEs,  some  farther 
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particulars  are  supplied  respecting  the  diffbrent  c 
positions  of  bronze  and  brass .  Th-i  di&tinctivp  te.nt 
should  always  be  observed  in  speaking  of  thcM 
substancc«t,  &«  the  indiscriminate  use  of  thrm  has 
led  to  great  error  and  confusion  in  describini?  works 
of  art. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  remiite  aitti 
quity  of  metallurgy ;  though  at  what  precise  |»eriof 
the  various  metals  were  Imown,  in  what  order  Hits 
were  discovered,  and  by  what  processes  cxiraoieii 
— either  simply,  or  by  reducing  their  ores  when  they 
were  found  in  that  state,  there  are  no  satisfactory 
means  of  judging.  In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  ol 
the  book  of  Job  we  read,  *'  Surely  there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  (cop- 
per) is  molten  out  of  the  stone."  This  passage, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  various 
intimations  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  shows  that 
at  this  early  period  greater  advances  had  been  made 
in  mining  and  the  metallurgic  arts  than  is  usually 
supposed.  There  is  the  same  dearth  of  exact  in- 
formation on  the  practice  of  the  metal-founders  and 
workers  of  the  archaic  ages,  even  after  the  different 
substances  were  known,  and  objects  of  imitatire 
art  had  been  executed  in  them. 

The  most  ancient  Greek  bronzes  extant  arc  com 
posed  simply  of  copper  and  tin ;  and  it  is  remarka 
ble  how  nearly  the  relative  proportions  of  the  met 
als  agree  in  all  the  specimens  that  have  been  ana- 
lyzed.   Some  bronze  nails  from  the  ruins  ot*  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae ;  some  ancient  coin* 
of  Corinth ;  a  very  ancient  Greek  helmet,  on  which 
ia  a  boustrophedon  inscription,  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  portions  of  the  breastplates  of  a  piece  of 
armour  called  the  Bronzes  of  Siris,  also  preset'*  ec 
in  our  national  collection ;  and  an  antique  swo^ 
found  in  France,  produced  in  100  parts, 
87  43  and  88  copper 
1253  and  12  tin 
9Sr96        Too 
At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  some  of  the 
above  works  may  be  referred,  the  composition  of 
bronze  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  to  which  th« 
greatest  attention  was  paid  ;  and  the  addition  of  a 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  tbp 
original  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  combinatio.    ^i 
copper  and  tin.    The  few  writers  on  art  whose 
evidence  has  reached  our  times,  make  particular 
meniibn  of  certain  of  these  bronzes,  which,  not 
withstanding  the  changes  they  underwent  by  the 
introduction  of  novel  elements,  were  still  ranked 
under  the  words  ;faXiicof  and  as.    That  which  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  first  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients  was  the  as  Corintkiacumj  which 
some  pretended  was  an  alloy  made  accidentally,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  melting  and  running  to- 
gether of  various  metals  (especially  gold  and  bronze\ 
at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Lucius  Muntmius, 
about  146  B.C.    This  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, as  some  of  the  artists  whose  productions  arr 
mentioned  as  composed  of  this  highly  valued  metal 
lived  long  before  the  event  allud^  to.    Pliny*  p;i' 
ticularizes  three  classes  of  the  Corinthian  bronz/! 
The  irst,  he  says,  was  white  {candidum\  the  ^  rate. 
proportion  of  silver  that  was  employed  in  its  com 
position  giving  it  a  light  colour.    In  the  secoii.i  sort 
or  quality  gold  was  introduced,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  impart  to  the  mixture  a  strong  yellow  oi 
gold  tint.    The  third  was  composed  of  equal  pr<v 
portions  of  the  different  metals.    Ti  e  next  bronze 
of  note  among  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  is  dis^ 
tinguished  by  the  title  of  hepatizon,  which  it  seemi 
it  acquired  from  its  colour,  which  bore  some  resem 
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B  1(0  that  of  the  liver  (n^ap).  PUny  says  it  was 
Diferior  to  the  Corinthian  bronze,  bat  was  greatly 
preferm!  to  the  mixtures  of  Delos  and  iEgina, 
whkih  for  a  long  period  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
weie  much  sought  after.  The  colour  of  the  bronze 
called  hcfMUisen  must  have  been  very  similar  to  that 
of  (he  anpie  cento  bronzes — a  dull,  reddish  brown. 
The  nest  anr.ient  bronze  in  order  of  celebrity  seems 
I J  have  beeti  the  as  Deliacum.  lu  reputation  was 
Eo  great  that  the  island  of  Delos  became  the  mart 
lo  which  ail  who  required  works  of  art  in  metal 
CTowdod,  and  led,  in  time,  to  the  establishment  there 
of  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  Next 
to  the  Delian,  or,  rather,  in  competition  with  it,  the 
cf  JEghuticum  was  esteemed.  We  are  told  that 
no  metal  was  produced  naturally  in  uEgina,  but  the 
founders  and  artists  there  were  so  skUful  in  their 
composition  of  bronze,  that  the  island  acquired 
great  celebrity  on  that  account.  Two  of  the  most 
distin^ished  among  the  sculptors  of  ancient  times, 
Mjron  and  Polycletus,  contemporaries  of  Phidias, 
Dot  ooiy  showed  their  rivalry  in  producing  the  finest 
works  of  art,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  the  bronze 
they  used.  Myron,  we  are  informed,  always  pre- 
fmed  the  Delian,  while  Polycletus  adopted  the 
^gioetan  mixture — emulatio  autem  et  in  nuUeriafuiO 
Fiom  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  far-Smed  Delian  bronze  was  of  a  light 
aod  somewhat  sickly  tint.*  Plutarch  says  that  in 
his  time  its  composition  was  unknown. 

Of  Gome  of  the  other  bronzes  enumerated  in  the 
irritings  of  the  ancients,  little  or  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  titles.  Three  of  these  are  the  as  De- 
mtrnnesittm^*  the  as  niffrum,^  and  the  Tartessian 
broii2e(1'flpr7<y«of  ;t«*^^f )  mentioned  by  Pausanias.* 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  mixtures  of  metals, 
It  may  be  right  to  allude  to  a  composition  mentioned 
by  Pliny*  under  the  title  of  aurichaleunij  written  also 
mckalcum^  which  some  writers  have  supposed  was 
in  established  bronze  composed  ofgoUL  and  bronze^ 
or,  at  least,  of  gnld  and  copper.  It  is  possible  there 
may  have  been  a  factitious  substance  so  designs- 
ied ;  but  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  appears  to 
be  mauntain-nutalj  from  the  Greek  words  ovpoc  or 
opcr,  a  nouniain^  and  ;ta^«oc :  and  the  accidental 
similarity  of  sound  has  doubtless  led  modem  wri- 
ters into  error  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  first 
tivo  syllables,  and  into  the  belief  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  designate  the  combination  of  the  two 
metals  alluded  to.  Reference  to  the  passage  in 
Plioy  win  make  this  clear  to  the  reader.  He  says 
ditftioctly  it  was  not  found  in  his  time,  the  mines 
which  produced  it  being  exhausted. 

.\lthough,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  belong  to 
OUT  subject,  a  mixture,  which  was  employed  and 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  It  was  called  eleclrum,  and  was  com- 
posed of  gold  and  silver  in  certain  proportions.  It 
was,  in  all  probability,  only  used  for  extraordinary 
pmposes.  Thus  Helen  is  said  to  have  dedicated,  in 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus,  a  cup  made  of 
dutruniy  of  the  exact  size  and  form  of  one  of  her 

iwo  breasts  {Minerva  templum  hahet  Lindos 

m  quo  Helena  sacravil  eaiieem  ex  electro.    Adjicit 
hittoria^  mamma  sua  mcnsura'). 

The  ancients  were  partial  to  polychromic  sculp- 
ture, as  is  evident  from  the  variety  of  colours  and 
materials  they  employed  even  in  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art,  namely,  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  Phid- 
ias, Ageladas,  Myron,  Polycletus,  Alcamenes,  and 
Pythagoras,  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  This 
taste  was  carried  into  metal-works,  and  seems,  if 
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the  accounts  that  bavo  been  brought  down  to  us  ai6 
to  be  credited,  to  have  existed  in  very  early  times. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage  in  Homer  in  which  mention  ]••  made  oi 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to 
state,  that  in  one  of  its  compartments,  oxen,  sheeit. 
and  vaiious  other  objects  were  represented,  and 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  variety  of  colours 
Pliny^  says  that  the  artist  Aristonidas  made  a  sta 
ue  of  Athamas,  in  which  he  proposed  to  himself  tin 
difficult  task  of  producing  the  eflect  of  shame,  o 
blushing,  by  using  a  mixture  of  iron  with  the  bronze 
in  which  the  work  was  executed  (iE«  ferrumqvt 
miscuttj  ut  rubigtne  ejus  per  nilorem  aris  reluccntt 
exprimerctur  verecundia  rubor).  Plutarch  tells  n; 
that  a  statuary  called  Silanio  or  Silanion  made 
statue  of  Jocasta  dying,  and  so  composed  his  mev 
als  that  a  pallid  appearance  or  complexion  was  pr*> 
duced.  This,  it  is  said,  was  effected  by  the  intra- 
duct  ion  of  silver.  Callistratus  speaks  of  a  stafue 
of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  and  another  of  Occasmn 
{Katp6c\  represented  under  the  form  of  a  youth  ; 
also  one  of  Bacchus  by  Praxiteles ;  all  of  which 
were  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  the  bronze  mii- 
tating  the  appearance  of  nature.  A  bronze  relievo 
of  the  battle  of  Alexander  and  Porus  is  also  refer- 
red to  for  its  truth  of  effect,  produced  by  the  blend 
ing  of  colours,  and  which  rendered  it  worthy  to  b( 
compared  with  the  finest  pictures. 

With  the  very  limited  data  we  possess,  it  is  ini 
possible  to  offer  much  conjecture  upon  these  state 
ments,  or  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  they  an 
to  be  relied  upon.  Some  of  the  accounts  are  mos' 
probably  inventions  of  the  fancy ;  some  of  then, 
may  bo  founded  on  facts  greatly  overcharged,  thh 
effects  described  being  produced  by  overlaying  the 
metal  with  colour,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  1} 
what  is  now  called  plating.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  metal,  and  the  processes  of 
founding,  will  be  sufilicient  to  convince  any  one  cl 
the  impracticability  of  effecting  (at  least  by  melting 
the  materials  together,  and  so  producing  variety  of 
tints)  what  it  is  pretended  was  done  in  some  of  the 
instances  referred  to. 

The  earliest  mode  of  working  in  metal  among  the 
Greeks  seems  to  have  been  with  the  hammer ;  by 
beating  out  lumps  of  the  material  into  the  form  pro- 
posed, and  aAerward  fitting  the  pieces  together  by 
means  of  pins  or  keys.  It  was  called  a<pvprfXarov, 
from  o^vpa^  a  hammer.  Pausanias'  describes  thi< 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Ju- 
piter at  Sparta,  the  work  of  Learchus  of  Rhegium 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiquity,  Pausania* 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  style  of  art.  The  term  sphurclata  is  used 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  in  describing  some  very  ancient 
works  which  are  said  to  have  decorated  the  cele 
brated  gardens  and  palace  of  Ninus  and  Semiramin 
at  Babylon.  Pliny*  mentions  a  statue  of  Diana 
Ana'itis  worked  in  the  same  way ;  and,  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  solid  hammer-work^ 
he  uses  two  expressions  to  convey  his  meaning. 
The  statue  was  of  gold,  and  the  passage  describing 
it  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  :  **  Aurea  statue 
prima  mdla  inanitate,  et  antequam  £t  are  aliqua  illo 
modo  fieret  quam  vocant  holosphyiaton,  in  templa 
Anaitidis  posita  dicitur.*'  A  statue  of  Dionysius  by 
Onassimedes,  of  solid  bronze,  is  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias*  as  existing  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  The 
next  mode,  among  the  Greeks,  of  executing  metal- 
works  seems  to  have  been  by  plating  upon  a  nu- 
cleus, or  general  form,  of  wood :  a  practice  which 
was  employed  also  by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  proved 
by  a  specimen  of  their  ai  t  preserved  in  the  British 
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Museunk  The  subject  is  a  small  head  of  Osirta 
md  Vbo  vtood  is  still  remaining  within  the  metal. 
I(  is  probable  that  the  terms  holospkijraton  and  sphy- 
T9i<m  were  intended  to  designate  the  two  modes  of 
hammer- work;  the  first  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the 
other  hammering  out  plates. 

It  i3  extremely  difficult  to  determine  at  what  date 
the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  That  it  was 
kro  Arn  at  a  very  early  period  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
alihodi^li  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by  statua- 
ries ill  European  Greece  till  a  comparatively  late 
date.  The  art  of  founding  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  or  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple 
melting  of  metals ;  the  second,  casting  the  fused 
metals  into  prepared  forms  or  moulds;  and  the 
third,  casting  into  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
nucleus,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of  a 
determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  perioxl  of  which  we  liave  no  record 
beyond  that  intimation  especially  alluded  to  in  Job, 
which  establishes  the  fact  that  some  of  the  process- 
es of  metallurgy  were  well  known  when  that  book 
was  composed.  The  earliest  works  of  art  described 
as  of  hammer-work  were  probably  executed  in 
lumps  of  metal  that  had  already  undergone  this 
simple  preparation.  The  casting  of  metal  into 
moulds  must  also  have  been  practised  very  early. 
There  are  no  means  of  knowing  of  what  material 
or  composition  the  forms  or  moulds  were  made,  but 
in  all  probability  clay  (dried,  and  then  perhaps 
baked)  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  spot  where  clay  abounded  having 
been  chosen  fi»r  the  founding  of  the  bronze  works 
for  the  Temple  of  Solomon  supports  this  supposi- 
tion. Of  course,  all  the  earliest  works  produced  in 
this  stage  of  the  art  must  have  been  solid.  The 
third  process,  that  of  casting  into  a  mould  with  a 
core,  was  an  important  step  in  the  statuary's  art. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  recora  of  the  time,  nor  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  was  effected  by  the  ancients, 
unless  we  consider  the  statements  of  Pausanias  of 
sufficient  authority  for  the  date  of  the  various  dis- 
coveiies  among  the  Greeks.  His  account  would 
imply  that  the  art  of  casting  was  not  known  before 
the  lime  of  Theodorus  of  Samos,  who  probably  Uved 
between  eight  and  seven  hundred  years  before  our 
era.*  Herodotus,*  Pliny,*  and  Pausanias  make 
honourable  mention  of  Rhcecus  and  Theodorus. 
Pausanias  says*  that  they  first  invented  casting  in 
bronze  (<Jte\'cav  x^^^v  koX  tcyuXfiara  kx(jivtvaavTo). 
Pliny,  who  seems  to  have  written  down  whatever 
he  heard,  says,*  "/n  Samo  primos  omnium  ^plasti- 
cevC  iiivenisse  Rkoecum  et  Theodorum ;"  but  he  proves 
the  incorrectness  of  this  statement  by  recording 
an  instance  of  the  proficiency  of  Theodorus  in  his 
art,  when  he  says  *'He  cast  a  bronze  statue  of 
hunself,  holding  in  one  hand  a  file  on  allusion, 
probably,  to  his  profession),  and  in  the  other  a  quad- 
riga of  such  small  dimensions  that  a  fly  might 
cover  it  with  its  wings :"  an  example  of  practical 
skill  that  art  once  places  him  in  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced rank  in  his  art  than  the  inventor  of  its  first 
ind  most  simple  process  coujd  have  attained. 

The  ancients  used  something  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  solder  for  fastening  the  different  pieces 
of  metal  together ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
irhethcr  the  term  KoXXrjaic  means  a  solder  or  only 
•  species  of  glue.  Pausanias  distinctly  speaks  of  it 
Btf  something  diflferent  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 

B'ves  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Glaucus  of  Chios, 
e  is  speaking  of  a  vase  of  iron,  which  he  says  was 

the  work  FAav/cov rod  Xiov,  aid^pov  KoXXriaiv 

Mp6^  eifpSvTOf fiivff  6k  tj  KoXka  awixei  re,  kcu 
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I  IffTLv  alui  T^  aid^ptft  6e<jfi6c.^  Pliny,  in  like  manner 
speaks  of  a  solder  under  the  title  of  plumbum  ag-gtt^ 
iarium*  Many  of  the  works  in  the  British  Muse- 
I  urn,  as  well  as  in  other  collections,  show  the  poiaU 
'  of  junction  of  the  various  pieces  of  which  the  ok>- 
jects  are  composed ;  but  how  they  were  fastened 
together  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  rust  that  has  ac 
cumulated,  both  within  and  without,  quite  pi  celt* 
ding  the  possibility  of  minute  and  satisfactory  ei 
amination.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  fit 
ted  together  somewhat  in  the  manner  called  dove 
tailings  and  then  pinned;  but  whether  they  wer« 
then  soldered,  or  merely  beaten  together  with  the 
hammer,  and  then  worked  over  to  make  the  surface 
entire,  cannot  be  determined.  The  moilern  practice 
of  burning  the  parts  together  seems,  as  far  as  there 
are  opportunities  of  judging,  to  have  been  quite  un- 
known to  the  ancients. 

The  finest  collection  of  ancient  bronzes  is  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  They  have  been  found 
chiefly  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  among  them  are  some  examples  of  great  skill 
and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  oflTer  peculiarities 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  small  corkscrew 
curls,  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  being  formed  of 
separate  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on.  Several  of 
the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste  and  of  stones, 
or  sometimes  of  a  difierent  metal  from  the  material 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Silver  was  oAen  united 
with  bronze.  Cicero  mentions  a  statue  of  ''  ApoUa 
aneus,  cujus  in  femore  liUerulis  minulis  argerUeis  na- 
men  Myronis  eroi  inscriptum."*  In  a  bronze  statue 
of  a  youth,  in  the  collection  at  Paris,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  inscription  in  silver  letters.  They 
are  inserted  into  the  left  foot.  The  Museo  Borbon- 
ico possesses  some  examples  of  inlaid  sil^  er-work. 
There  are  also  instances  of  it  in  the  collection  of 
bronzes  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  names  of  few  sculptors,  or,  rather,  statuarieo 
of  celebrity,  have  reached  us  who  were  not  chiefly 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  works  in 
bronze.  Theodorus  of  Samos  has  already  been 
mentioned ;  Gitiadas  of  Sparta  and  Glaucias  of 
JEginA  may  be  added  as  holding  an  eminent  place* 
among  the  earlier  artists  in  bronze.  A  list  of  iho 
statuaries  of  Greece  who  excelled  in  works  in  met 
al  would  almost  be  a  history  of  sculpture.  It  wil 
be  enough  to  state  that  Ageladas,  the  master  oi 
Phidias,  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Polycle- 
tus,  Myron,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus  exercised, 
and  contributed  to  bring  to  perfection,  this  branch 
of  art.  Bronze-casting  seems  to  have  declined  in 
Greece  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  330  B.C.  The  accounts  given  of  the  number 
of  works  executed  about  that  period  almost  exceed 
belief.  Lysippus  alone  is  said,  according  to  Pliny, 
to  have  produced  above  600,  or,  according  to  anoth- 
er reading,  above  1500.* 

The  Romans  were  never  distinguished  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  design  ;  and,  when  statues 
were  required  by  them  in  the  earlier  period  of  their 
history,  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Etrus- 
can artists.  Afterward,  as  their  empire  was  ex- 
tended, the  city  was  filled  with  the  works  of  the 
best  schools  of  Greece,  and  numbers  of  artists  of 
that  country,  no  longer  able  to  find  employment  at 
home,  established  themselves  in  the  capital  of  the 
West.  Zenodorus  is  said  to  have  executed  some 
magnificent  works  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  the  no- 
mains  of  art  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  prove  that  artists  of  great  «kdl  were  liv- 
ing at  the  date  of  those  emperors.    Atany  of  the 
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eiamples  oi  jFonze  works  that  have  reached  us  ex- 
hibit signs  of  having  been  gilt,  and  the  writers  of 
^tiquity  refer  occasionally  to  the  practice.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  employed  till  taste  had  much 
deteriorated;  probably  when  the  value  and  rich- 
ness of  the  material  were  more  highly  estimated 
than  ite  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Nero 
comnianded  a  statue  of  Alexander,  the  work  of  Ly- 
Bippus,  to  be  gilt ;  but  Pliny ^  tells  us  it  was  found 
u>  injure  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  work,  and  the 
gold  was  removed. 

The  greatest  destruction,  at  one  time,  of  ancient 
works  of  art  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  collection  of  statues  had 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  their  number  had 
cccumnlated  to  an  amount  which  seems  quite  sur- 
prising when  it  is  considered  how  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  art  had  been  encouraged  or  protected. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  that  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  pur- 
posely destroyed ;  either  in  mere  wantonness,  or 
with  the  view  of  turning  the  material  into  money, 
or  for  sale  to  the  metal  founders  for  the  value  of 
the  bruDte.  Among  the  few  works  saved  from  this 
devastation  are  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  which 
Qow  decorate  the  extciior  of  St.  Mark's  Church  at 
Venice.  They  have  been  ascribed,  but  without  suf- 
ficient authority,  to  Lysippus. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  metal-work- 
ing, it  F.ay  be  right  to  add  a  few  words  upon  toreutic 
art  {npcvTtK^).  From  the  difference  of  opinion 
ihat  exists  among  antiquaries  and  scholars,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.  Some 
believe  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  ccclatura  of  the 
Utins,  which  seems  to  mean  chasing.  Others  sup- 
|«se  it  means  the  art  of  turning,  from  ropvog :  and 
(Ahem  think  it  applies  to  works  in  relievo,  from  to- 
pof,  clear,  distinct.  Some  believe  it  is  the  art  of 
aniting  two  or  more  metals ;  and  others,  that  it  is  the 
union  of  metal  with  any  other  material.  Millingen, 
« to  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  such  subjects, 
ays,  "  The  art  of  working  the  precious  metals  ei- 
ther separately,  or  uniting  them  with  other  substan- 
ces, was  called  toreulice.  It  was  known  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions 
of  the  kind."*  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
woik,  noticed  by  the  above  writer,  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  cast,  but  consists  of  very  thin 
laminated  plates  of  silver,  beaten  or  punched  out, 
and  chased.  The  relief  is  bold,  and  the  accessories 
are  of  sheet  gold,  overlaid. 

*BRUCUS  or  BRUCHUS  (ppovKog,  ppovx^c),  a 
Tery  formidable  species  of  locust,  described  by  The- 
ophrastus'  as  the  most  destructive  of  their  kind. 
The  term,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
^ery  well  defined  by  the  Greek  writers.*  The  Bru- 
chuM  in  the  Linnsean  system  is  an  insect  that  com- 
iDits  great  ravages  on  the  different  grains  of  the  ma- 
jority of  leguminous  plants,  and  of  some  kernel 
^mits,  and  particularly  on  beans,  lentils,  vetches, 
and  pease.*  The  ppovxoc  of  the  ancients  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Cossiis  of  Pliny  and 
Ftctus.* 

•BRYON  ifipvov),  a  term  used  in  a  variety  of 
M'nses:  1.  As  applied  to  the  germe  of  a  flower  by 
Hieophrastus.^  2.  To  the  male  Catkins  by  the  same 
'Titer.*  3w  To  the  flowers  or  corollas  by  the  same,* 
•3d  ilso  by  Nicander.**   4.  To  the  sea-algae  by  The- 
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ophrastus.*  5.  To  the  UMnea  by  Dioscoride  i.  Galeii 
and  Paulus  JSgineta.*  The  term  Usnea  is  borrow 
ed  from  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  and  appbed 
to  a  genus  of  Lichens.  6.  To  the  grape  of  the 
white  poplar.*  7.  To  a  kind  of  shrub  like  lettuce.* 
♦BRYON'IA  ippvuiia),  a  species  of  wild  vine 
Bryony.  The  name  pfwuvia  was  applied  to  two 
kinds  of  vine,  the  ufiireTioc  ?.€vkv,  or  white  vine  (tbf 
Bryonia  alba  of  Pliny),  and  the  a^jreXof  fuXaiva,  oi 
black  vine  {Bryonia  nigra).  The  term,  however,  ic 
more  properly  applied  to  the  latter  of  the  two.  J I 
is  the  same  with  the  Tamus  Communis,  L.* 

♦BU'BALIS  or  BU'BALUS  (fiovtaXig  or  -oj),  I. 
names  first  applied  by  Aristotle*  and  his  successors 
to  a  species  of  Antelope,  most  probably  the  Stag- 
like Antelope.  "How  these  writers,"  observes 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  "  came  to  designate  such 
an  animal  by  an  appellation  which  is  symphonic 
with  that  of  the  BuJfaJio  in  all  the  dialects  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Asia,  cannot  be  explained  but  by 
the  supposition  that  Aristotle  gave  that  name  in 
consequence  of  some  imperfect  information  which 
he  may  have  obtained  on  this  subject  through  the 
Macedonian  invaders  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  those 
animals  of  a  large  size  that  used,  until  of  late,  to  be 
clas  jed  with  the  antelope,  the  more  equivocal  char- 
acteristic approximates  them  to  the  Bovine  nearly 
as  much  as  to  the  Caprine  nature.  Hence  the  nat- 
u^lists  of  the  present  day  ha"e  found  it  necessary 
to  interpose  a  new  genus,  thp  characters  of  whicl) 
should  embrace  the  evanescent  distinctions  of  A., 
telope,  Capra,  and  Ovis,  together  with  the  incipieiu 
characters  which  show  the  approximation  to  Bum. 
This  is  the  Genus  Damaiis,  The  native  names  ol 
the  animals  thus  generically  separated,  import  that 
they  are  considered  distinct  from  the  Antelope  ir 
their  own  countries  ;  and  although  no  great  stress 
should  usually  be  laid  upon  local  names,  yet  it  would 
be  treating  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
resident  nations  with  an  indiscriminating  indiffer- 
ence, if,  upon  inquiry,  it  should  be  found  that,  from 
the  earliest  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  every  pt'o- 
ple  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  aninia:^ 
under  consideration  should  agree  in  bestowing  one 
generical  designation  upon  them,  and  yet  that  such 
designation  should  be  rejected  by  systematic  wri- 
ters for  one  less  analogous.  Such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  groups  of  animals  before  us,  which, 
whether  they  be  Indiah  or  African,  have  in  their  lo- 
cal names  either  something  that  shows  their  separ- 
ation from  Antelope,  or,  what  is  more  conunon,  a 
generic  indication,  which  proves  them  to  be  regard- 
ed as  more  nearly  allied  to  Bos  than  to  Capra 
Where  the  Persian,  Arabo-Indee,  and  Eastern  and 
Western  Arabic  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  all 
the  species  we  are  about  to  enumerate  will  be  found 
designated  by  the  generical  word  Ghau.  *ox'  or 
*cow;*  Bakr,  *oxen,'  *cows,'  in  the  Arabic,  or 
Bakrah  in  the  Persian.  The  appellation  g'ven  by 
Aristotle  may,  after  these  remarks,  be  easily  traced 
to  its  source.*'^ 

•II.  The  Buffalo.  "The  name  Bubalis  is  assert- 
ed to  have  been  transferred  from  the  Antelope  Bu- 
balis of  authors  {Genus  Damalis)  to  the  animals  of 
the  Buffalo  group,  during  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  true,  as  Buffon  maintains, 
that  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Oppian  did  not  know  the 
Buffalo  by  the  name  of  BubaliSt  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  in  the  age  of  Martial,*  this  name  was . 
vaguely  applied  even  to  the  Urus,  and,  consequent- 
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iy,  that  the  vulgar  were  already  familiarized  with 
it  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  FlaYian  line.  Now 
the  Bubalis  of  Aristotle  must  have  been  a  rare  ani- 
.Tial,  which  certainly  bore  no  such  Greek  name  in 
its  native  regions,  and  therefore  the  word  itself 
originated  and  became  common  in  some  other  way. 
The  learned  among  the  ancients  were  as  liable  to 
misapply  appellations  of  strange  animals  as  the  mod- 
ems, and  the  Arachosian  oxen  of  Aristotle  may 
have  been  known  to  the  Greek  soldiers  of  Alexan- 
der by  another  name ;  indeed,  by  the  name  which 
it  appears  the  Bufialo  bore  among  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Central  Asia  from  the  earliest  periods ;  a 
name  which,  although  it  has  the  sound  of  a  Greek 
compound,  is  nevertheless  of  genuine  Turanian  ori- 
gin. It  is  composed  of  the  syllable  Bu,  *  ox,*  join- 
ed to  a  distinctive  epithet  Taking  the  Tartaric  to 
be  the  root,  we  find  that  nearly  aU  the  dialects  of 
ancient  Turan,  Cheen,  and  the  posterior  Sclavonic, 
Jesignate  both  the  Buffalo  and  the  Bull  by  the  words 
Buaan,  Btkka,  Busum,  Buia,  Buha,  Buchoy  Buga, 
Bujan.  Buwol  is  the  modern  Russian,  Bawol  the 
Polish,  Buwal  Bohemian,  and  Biol  Hungarian.  In 
most  of  the  countries  where  the  above  dialects  are 
spoken^  the  Bufialo  is  nearly  as  common  as  the  do- 
mestic ox,  and,  moreover,  some  of  these  dialects 
were  spoken  by  the  very  nations  who  introduced 
the  animal  into  Western  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
the  presumption  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  establish- 
ed, that  the  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  empires  brought  with  them  the  very  an- 
imal whose  name  had  reached  Europe,  perhaps  by 
means  of  the  Greek  followers  of  the  Seleucian  dy- 
nasty, and  that  the  word  Bubalis  is  the  true  name 
of  the  Buffalo,  as  clearly  as  Urus  and  Bison  are  de- 
rived from  the  Teutonic  Aurocfis  (UrokM)  and  Wia- 
end.  Aristotle  and  others  evidently  knew  the  Buf- 
dalo  (fioeg  aypioi  tv  'Apaxuroifj  Bos  IndieuSf  or  Ara- 
chosian Ox).  It  is  described  as  differing  from  the 
Ox  as  the  Wild  Boar  does  from  the  Hog ;  to  be 
>lack,  powerful,  with  the  nose  turned  up,  and  the 
horns  bent  outward.  In  that  period,  the  species 
was  not  found  farther  west  than  Northeastern  Per- 
sia. Paul  Wamefried,  surnamed  Diaconus,  fixes 
the  appearance  of  Buffaloes  in  Italy  in  the  reign  of 
Aigilulf,  or  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  that  is, 
M  the  year  596.  But  we  may  reasonably  look  for 
meir  appearance  in  the  east  of  Europe  to  an  earlier 
date.  If  the  myriads  of  Attita's  forces  drawn  out 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia,  were  supported  by 
droves  of  cattle  bearing  grain  (buck-weed),  as  is 
still  done  with  buffaloes  in  common  trade,  and  by 
the  nomad  equestrian  nations,  who  lead  or  follow 
these  animals  in  their  native  regions,  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  Arachosian  Buf- 
falo was  not  in  their  herds ;  or  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  Huns  did  not  extend  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia  or  Chorasmia,  the 
Avars  and  Bulgarians  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
ductors of  that  species  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
Thrace,  and  Illyricum.  This  was  probably  during 
the  reign  of  Marcian,  or  about  453,  and  the  subse- 
quent introduction  of  the  animals  into  Italy  might 
result  from  causes  not  connected  with  the  migra- 
tions of  barbarians."^ 
•BUBO,  the  Horned  Owl.  {Vid  Glaux.) 
BUCCINA  ifivKuvrj),  a  kind  of  horn-trumpet,  an- 
ciently made  out  of  a  shell.  It  is  thus  happily  de- 
scribed Ijy  Ovid  : 

'*  Cava  huecina  sumiiur  illi 
TortiliSf  in  latum  qu<e  turbine  erescit  ab  imo  : 
Bue^nna^  qua  in  medio  concepit  ut  aeraponto^ 
Uitoia  voce  replet  sub  utroque  jacentia  Pfiabo."* 


J.  (Sioith  in  Griffith's  Carier,  vol. it., p.  378,  Mqq.)— S.  (Met., 
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The  musical  instrument  buccina  nearly  resemble 
in  shape  the  shell  buceinum,  and,  like  it,  might  it 
most  be  described  from  the  above  lines  (in  the  laii< 
guage  of  conchologists)  as  spiral  and  gibbous.  The 
two  drawings  in  the  annexed  woodcut  agree  witK 
this  account.  In  the  first,  taken  from  a  frieze,*  the 
buccina  is  curved  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
former, with  a  very  wide  mouth,  to  diffuse  and  in 
crease  the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of  a  n  ancient 
sculpture  taken  from  Blanchini's  work,'  it  still  re- 
tains  the  original  form  of  the  shell.    According  ta 


Hyginus,'  the  buccina  was  invented  by  Tyrrhenus, 
a  son  of  Hercules,  which*  if  the  tradition  wert,  ot 
any  value,  would  refer  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
musical  instruments  in  use  among  the  Romans,  to 
an  Etruscan  origin.  Propertius*  testifies  to  its  be- 
ing a  very  ancient  instrument.  Aihenaus*  men- 
tions a  kind  of  shell  callei  K^pv^  (according  to  Cas- 
aubon,  the  shell  of  the  murex),  probably  from  its 
sonorous  qualities. 

The  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bartholini*  seem  tc 
prove  that  the  buccina  was  distinct  from  the  comu ; 
but  it  is  often  confounded  with  it.^  The  buccina 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
twisted  form  of  the  shell,  from  which  it  was  origi- 
nally  made.  In  later  times  it  was  carved  from 
horn,  and  perhaps  from  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  im- 
itate  the  shell 

The  buccina  was  chiefly  used  to  proclaim  tht 
watches  of  the  day*  and  of  the  night,  hence  called 
buuina  prima^  secunda^  &c.*  It  was  also  blown  at 
funerals,  and  at  festive  entertainments  both  before 
sitting  down  to  table  and  alter. *^  Macrobius"  tells 
us  that  tritons  holding  buccina  were  fixed  on  the 
roof  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

According  to  Festus,"  buccina  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  ffvKiavov^  a  word  not  found  in  the  lexicons, 
or,  as  others  say,  from  the  Hebrew  buk,  a  trumpet. 
Varro  considers  it  as  formed  by  Onomatopceia  from 
bou,  in  allusion  to  its  sound.  It  is  more  probably 
derived  from  buccinum,  the  namo  of  a  shellfish. 

Tlie  sound  of  the  buccina  was  called  buccinu^,  antf 
the  musician  who  played  it  buccinator  (in  Greek  fiv- 
KavfiTvc)- 

♦BU'CERAS  ipovKipacl  the  herb  Fenugreek,  Tn- 
gonellafanum  Grtecum.  The  name  is  derived  from 
^ovc,  "  an  ox,"  and  Kipac^  "  a  horn,"  the  seed  re- 
sembling the  horn  of  an  ox.  Other  appellationa  foi 
this  same  plant,  as  given  by  Bioscorides  and  Pliny, 
are  telis,  carphosy  agoceras,  cerailisy  littus,  and  itasis. 
The  Roman  writer  gives  a  long  account  of  its  sev- 
eral uses  in  the  healing  art,  esperially  in  female 
complaints.^* 

♦BUFO,  the  Toad.    (Vid.  Phry.vgs.) 
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iv.,  l.)-5.  (iii..  p.  86.)-«.  (D«  TiWis,  p.  226.)-7.  {JEn.,  vu., 
ai9.)-8.  (Scnec..  Th vest.,  798.)- fl.  (PolyK,  xir.,  S.— -IutZ 
x-TTi.,  15.~Sil.  Ilal.,  Til.,  1M.-Prop«rt.,  IV.,  ir.,  M.—Cic..  Pi3 
Muran.,  9.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Anii.,XT.,  80.)-ll.  (i.,  S.y^l%.  (i  ^  . 
—13.  (Theophnat.,  C.  P.,t.,  IS;  ri.,  14.— DioMV^  q_  ia4,_! 
Plin.,  H.  N..  xxiT..  uU  »  — .    — . 


BULLA. 


BUSTOM. 


•BUGLOSSA  and  BUGLOSSOS  (fiwv^Maaof 
n  -Of),  the  herb  Bugloss  or  Ox-tongue,  deriving 
U  name  from  the  likeness  its  leaf  bears  to  the 
UiDgue  of  the  ox  OSwf,  "  an  ox»"  and  y?M{Taa,  "the 
tongue").  Owing  to  the  natural  resemblance  which 
nuts  through  the  genera  of  Anckusa,  BorragOy  and 
£^«0pn9,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  exactly 
*n  what  genus  and  species  the  povyTioaaoc  of  the 
anrJents  should  be  referred.  Sibthorp  and  Spren- 
fd  prefer  the  Aiichusa  Italiea,  or  Italian  Alkanet.^ — 
11.  The  Sole.    :Vid.  SoLEA.) 

BULLA,  a  circular  plate  or  boss  of  metal,  so  call- 
ed froiE  its  resemblacicc  in  form  to  a  bubble  floating 
opoQ  water.  Bright  ctuds  of  this  description  were 
Iliad  to  adorn  the  &vrord-be1t  {aurea  huUis  eingula  ,** 
buBiM  asper  balUuB*).  Another  use  of  them  was  m 
doors,  the  parts  of  Rhich  were  fastened  together  by 
brass-hesded,  or  c/c-n  by  gold-headed  nails.*  The 
magnificat  trarMt  doors  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
are  enrlebed  with  highly-ornamented  bosses,  sonA 
of  which  are  here  shown. 


u — ■ n 

The  golden  bosses  un  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Syracuse  were  remarkable  both  for  their 
Dumber  and  their  weight.* 

We  most  frequently  read,  how^ever,  of  bulls  as 
ornaments  worn  by  children  suspended  from  the 
neck,  and  especially  by  the  sons  of  the  noble  and 
veatthy.  Such  a  one  is  called  hares  buUatus  by 
lovenal.*  His  bulla  was  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold. 
Kb  Qsaal  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  ^voodcut, 
vhick  lepresents  a  fine  bulla  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
irii  M tiseimi,  and  is  of  the  size  of  the  original. 


tl>e  bulla  was  worn  by  chfldren  of  both  sexes  for 
•H-nament,  as  a  token  of  paternal  afiection  and  a 
'Sfn  of  high  birth  ;^  and,  as  it  was  given  to  infants, 
't  sometimes  served,  like  other  ornaments  or  play- 
tiiiogs  (crcpundia),  to  recognise  a  lost  child.*  Prob- 
\^,  also,  it  contained  amulets.* 

iii^stead  of  the  balls  of  gold,  boys  of  inferior  rank, 
meliidmg  the  children  of  freedmen,  wore  only  a 
poce  of  leather  {Icrum  ;**  nodus  tantum  ct  signum  de 
pnpere  ioro  ;^^  hbtrtmia  Mcortea^*). 


1-  (Dmoor^  it.,  1S6.— PUb.,  H.  N.,  xtr.,  8.)— 2.  (Vixy.,  -fin., 
X,  IM.)— 3.  (Sid.  ApoU.,  C«im.  2.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Asin.,  U.,  iv., 
%^  S.  (Cic,  VctT.,  IL,  IT.,  56.)— 6.  (Sat.,  xir.,  4.)— 7.  (Cic, 
fm ,  n-  i.,58.K8.  (Plaut.,  Rud.,  IV.,  ir..  127.)— 9.  (Macrob., 
..«.)— 10    (Pliii.,H.  N.,  xxxiii.,4.)-ll.  (Juv.,  Sot^T.,  IM.) 

"9  (Amua.  Fed.  in  Ci&«  U  c.) 


On  arriving  at  adolescence,  the  bulla  was  laid 
aside,  together  with  the  preetexta,  and  it  wus  often 
consecrated,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  Lares,  or  Ui 
some  divinity.* 

Valerius  Maximus'  mentions  a  statua  buUata,  and 
examples  of  boys  represented  with  the  bulla  are  liot 
unfrequent  in  statues,  on  tombs,  and  in  other  works 
of  art.* 

*BUMAMMA,  a  kind  of  large  grape,  so  called  be- 
cause formed  and  swelling  out  like  an  udder  or  teat 
(from  /3ov,  an  intensive  particle,  and  mammaj  "a 
dug"  or  "  breast").  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  is 
Bumastus,  Povfiaaro^,  from  pov,  and  ^aaro^^  **a 
breast"  or  "  dug."  Varro*  and  Macrobius*  employ 
Bumamma ;  Virgil*  and  Pliny,^  Bumasius. 

♦BUMASTUS.    {Vid.  BoMAMMA.) 

♦BU'NIAS  C<3ovv£df ),  a  species  of  plant,  the  wild 
Narew.  "The  term  Bunias,"  remarks  Adams, 
*'  occurs  first  in  Nicander,  and  that  it  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Gongylis  is  declared  by  Galen  and 
Paulus  .£gineta;  and,  farther,  that  it  was  the 
Brassica  Napobrassiea,  L.,  or  wild  Narew,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  late  authorities  on  classical  bota- 
ny, with  the  exception  of  Dierbach,  who  most  un- 
accountably contends  that  it  is  the  Brassica  Oleror 
ceot  or  Sea-cabbage."* 

♦BU'NION  (JSwviov),  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the 
UmbeUifcra.  The  preponderance  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  its  being  the  Bunitun  biUbocastanum,  or 
Earth-nut,  a  plant  having  a  bulbous  root,  round,  and 
good  to  eat.  The  term  Po^SoKaaravov  occurs  in  the 
medical  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus.  The  irev- 
6060VV10V  was  taken  for  the  Barbarea  vulgaris  by 
Bodonsus  and  Bauhin ;  but  Sprengel  contends  that 
these  aiHhorities  were  in  error,  and  holds  it  to  be 
the  PimpineUa  tenuis^  Sieb.* 

♦BUPRESTIS  (fiovirp^cTiO,  an  insect  treated  d 
by  all  the  ancient  v/nters  on  Tcxico.ic07.  It  pt^rrei 
fatal  to  cattle  when  eaten  among  the  grass,  prodmh 
cing  a  burning  sensation,  whence  it  derives  its 
name  (fiovc,  "  an  ox"  or  "  cow,"  and  npjdo,  "to  in- 
flame"). Belon  mentions  that  he  found  in  Greece  a 
species  of  Cantltaris^  which  corresponded  with  the 
ancient  description  of  the  Buprestis.  "  In  fact," 
says  Adams,  "  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  it 
with  the  Melot  vesicaloria,  often  mistaken  for  th^ 
Spanish  fly."  The  Buprestis  of  the  ancients  musi 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Buprestis  of  Linnaeus.** 

BURIS.    (Fid.  ABATEUM,p.  79.) 

BUSTUA'RII.    {Vid.  BusTUM.) 

BUSTUM.  It  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead  before  burying 
them.  When  the  spot  appointed  for  that  purpose 
adjoined  the  place  of  sepulture,"  it  was  termed  ^- 
<ttm,"  and  hence  that  word  is  said  by  Cicero"  to  be 
synonymous  with  rv/i5oc*.  when  it  was  separate 
from  it,  it  was  called  ustrina.^* 

There  was  a  Bustum  at  Rome«  in  the  centre  of 
the  Campus  Martins,  connected  wiih  the  mausole- 
um of  Augustus,  where  the  remains  of  that  emperor 
and  many  of  his  family  were  burned  and  buried.  It 
is  described  by  Strabo,"  who  says  that  it  was  of 
white  stone  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
planted  on  the  inside  with  poplars."  In  the  year 
1777,  several  blocks  of  travertine  stone  (kiOov  Xtv- 
KoO")  were  discovered  in  the  space  before  the  Church 
of  San  Carlo  at  Corso,  upon  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  several  members  of  the  family  of  Att- 


1.  (Pen.,  T.,  31.)— 2.  (in.,  i.,  1.)— 3.  (Spon,  MiM.,  p.  i 
Middleton,  Ant.  Mon.,  tab.  3.)--4.  (R.  R.,  ii.,  5.)-4.  (Sat.,  ti, 
ult.)— «.  (Geow.,  ii.,  102.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  xir.,  l.)-S.  (Ccmmea 
taiy  on  Paul  orJEniia, p.  98.— (>)znpare Appond^ a. t.)— 9.  (D»- 
osoor.,  ir.,  122.— Aiex.  TralL,  vii.,  2.— Adamii  Append.,  t.  ▼.)-< 

10.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  XXX.,  4 ;  xzxi.,  10.— Adams.  Append.,  a.  t.|— 

11.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,73,83.— Cic.,Philipp.,i.,S.}— 12.  (Feato^ 
•.v.)~13.  (DeLeir.,ii.,26.)— 14.  (Fe«tiit,a.v.)— 15.  (?,p.l7a.) 
—16.  (Compote  Herodian,  iv.,  p.  88,  ed.  Stoph.)— 17.  (Stnlw 
1  c) 
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nUTYRUM. 


tfUTYRUM 


lustus,  with  the  words  hic  crematus  est,  which 
identifies  tiiat  locality  with  the  bus  turn  of  Au^stus. 
The  blocks  are  now  preserved  at  the  Vatican. 

From  this  word  three  others  derive  their  signifi- 
cations : 

.  I.  BusTUARii,  gladiators,  who  were  hired  to  fight 
^our.d  the  burning  pyre  of  the  deceased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  belief  that  the  Manes  were  gratified 
k  7  blood.i 

II.  BusTUARijE,  women  of  abandoned  character, 
inter  huMta  ac  monumenta  proslanies.* 

III.  Busti'rapi,'  persons  suffering  the  ei^reroe 
of  poverty ;  so  called  because  they  satisfied  their 
cravings  by  snatching  from  the  fiames  of  the  funer- 
al pyre  the  bread  and  other  eatables  which  the  su- 
perstition of  the  living  dedicated  to  the  dead.* 

Bus  turn  is  also  used  for  the  hollow  space  on  the 
top  of  an  altar  in  which  the  fire  was  kindled.* 

♦BUTY'RUM  ipovTvpov),  Butter.  "This  sub- 
stance," observes  Beckmann,  "though  conmionly 
used  at  present  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  was 
known  very  imperfectly  to  the  ancients ;  to  some, 
indeed,  it  was  not  known  at  all.  The  translators 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  seem  to  have  thought  that 
they  found  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,*  but  those 
best  acquainted  with  Biblical  criticism  unanimously 
agree  that  the  word  ckamea  signifies  milk  or  cream, 
or  sour  thick  milk,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  does 
not  mean  butter.  The  word  plainly  alludes  to 
something  liquid,  as  it  appears  that  chamca  was 
used  for  washing  the  feet,  that  it  was  drunk,  and 
that  it  had  the  power  of  intoxicating ;  and  we  know 
that  mare's  milk,  when  sour,  will  produce  the  like 
effect.  We  can  imagine  streams  of  milk,  but  not 
streams  of  butter.  This  error  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  seventy  interpreters,  who  translate  the  He- 
brew word  by  the  term  boulyron  (fiovrvpov).  These 
translators,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  ailer  Hip- 
pocrates, might,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  have  been 
acquainted  with  butter,  or  have  heard  of  it ;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  meant  cream,  and  not 
our  usual  butter." 

"  The  oldest  mention  of  butter,  though  dubious 
and  obscure,  is  in  the  account  given  of  the  Scythi- 
ans by  Herodotus.^  According  to  the  historian, 
they  poured  the  milk  of  mares  into  wooden  vessels, 
caused  it  to  be  violently  stirred  or  shaken  by  their 
blind  slaves,  and  thus  separated  the  part  that  arose 
to  the  surface,  which  they  considered  more  valua- 
ble and  more  delicious  than  that  which  was  collect- 
ed below  it.  Herodotus  here  evidently  speaks  of 
the  richest  part  of  the  milk  being  separated  from 
the  rest  by  shaking ;  and  that  what  he  alludes  to 
tiere  was  actually  butter,  would  plainly  appear  from 
comparing  with  what  he  says  the  much  clearer  ac- 
count of  his  contemporary  Hippocrates.  *The 
Scythians,*  remarks  this  latter  writer,  'pour  the 
milk  of  their  mares  into  wooden  vessels,  and  shake 
it  violently ;  this  causes  it  to  foam,  and  the  fat  part, 
which  is  light,  rising  to  the  surface,  becomes  what 
is  called  butter  (5  povrvpov  KoXovai).*  Mention  of 
butter  occurs  several  times,  in  fact,  in  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,*  and  he  prescribes  it  externally  as 
a  medicine ;  he  gives  it,  however,  another  name, 
pikcrion  {triKipiov),  which  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  earlier  than  the  former,  and  to 
have  been  afterward  neglected.     That  this  word 


1.  fScTT.  in  .fin.,  x.,  519.— Compare  Hon,  Sat.,  II.,  iii..  85.— 
fW.,  ill.,  aO.)-a.  (Mart.,  HI.,  xciii.,  15  ;  I.,  xxxy.,  8.— Kirch- 
man,  D«  Fun.  Rom.,  iii.,  22.)— 3.  (Plaat.,  Pseud.,  I.,  iii..  127.)— 
I.  (Compare  Terent.,  Eun.,  III.,  ii.,  38.— Lucil.,  Sat.,  xxvii.,  S3, 
>.-71,  ad.  Douaa,— Catall.,  lix.,  2.)— 5.  (Tumcb.,  Advew.,  six,, 
!l.)— 6.  (Gen.,  xviii.,  8.— Deuteron.,  xxxii.,  14.— Judges,  v.,  25. 
—ft  Samuel,  xvii.,  29. — Job,  xx.,  17.— M.,  xxii.,  6,  &c. — Com- 
p«ro  Bochart,  IIi«iroz.,  ii.,  45,  col.  473.)— 7.  (iv..  2.)— 8.  (Da 
Mnrb.,  lib.  iv.,  od.  1595,  fol.  v.,  p.  67.— De  Nat.  MuU,  sent,  t., 
p.1?7.^Ue  Morb.  Mttl.,  9,  sect,  t.,  p.  191,  235,  Ac.) 
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signified  huHerj  and  was  no  lonjcer  emi/liyeit  in  tlw 
time  of  Galen,  appears  from  his  translating  it.  in 
his  explanation  of  the  obsolete  expressions  of  Hip 
pocrates,  by  the  word  houtyron  (fiovrvpov).^    It  was, 
even  before  that  period,  explained  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  Erotian,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  words  used 
by  that  Greek  physician ;  and  he  remarks  from  aa 
ancient  writer,  that  the  Phrygians  called  butter  irx . 
Kiptov  {fnkerion)^  and  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  word  from  that  people.'     The  poet 
Anaxandrides,  who  lived  soon  after  Hippocrates, 
describing  the  wedding  of  Iphicrates,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  the 
Thracian  entertainment  given  on  that  occasion, 
says   that   the  Thracians  ate  butter,  wljich   the 
Greeks  at  that  time  considered  a  wonderful  kind 
of  food.*    It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  word  fo» 
butter  does  not  occur  in  Aristotle,  and  that  he  even 
scarcely  alludes  to  that  substance,  though  we  find 
i^  his  AYorks  some  very  proper  information  respect- 
ing milk  and  cheese,  which  seems  to  imply  careful 
observation.    At  first  he  gives  only  two  component 
parts,  the  watery  and  caseous ;  but  he  remarks  af- 
terward, for  the  first  time,  in  a  passage  where  one 
little  expects  it,  that  in  milk  there  is  also  a  fat  sub- 
stance, which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  like 
oil.*    In  Strabo  there  are  three  passages  that  refer 
to  this  subject,  but  from  which  little  infoimation 
can  be  obtained.    This  author  says  that  the  Lusi- 
tanians  used  butter  instead  of  oil  ;^  he  mentions  the 
same  circumstance  respecting  the  Ethiopians  ;*  and 
he  relates  in  another  place,  that  elephants,  when 
wounded,  drank  this  substance  in  order  to  make 
the  darts  fall  from  their  bodies.^    Tlie  use  of  butter 
by  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians  is  confirmed  by 
Ludolfus.*     .£lian  also  states   that   the  Indiana 
anointed  the  wounds  of  their  elephants  with  butter 
Aristotle,  however,  makes  the  wounded  elephants 
drink  oil,  and  not  butter;*  but  the  difficulty  may 
easily  be  obviated  by  supposing  the  butter  spoken 
of  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  a  liquid  state. — ^\Vc 
are  told  by  Plutarch  that  a  Spartan  lady  paid  a  visit 
to  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Deiotarus,  and  that  the  one 
smelled  so  much  of  sweet  ointment,  and  the  other 
of  butter,  that  neither  of  them  could  endure  U\n 
other."    Was  it  customary,  therefore,  at  that  peii- 
od,  for  people  to  perfume  themselves  with  butter  ?  ' 
"  The  remarks  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  on  tliA 
present  subject  are  of  much  more  importance.   Thc^ 
former  says  that  good  butter  was  prepared  from  the 
fattest  milk,  such  as  that  of  sheep  or  goats,  by  sha- 
king it  in  a  vessel  till  the  fat  was  separated.     To 
this  butter  he  ascribes  the  same  effects,  when  used 
externally,  as  those  produced  by  our  butter  at  pres- 
ent.   He  adds  also,  and  he  is  the  first  writer  that 
makes  the  observation,  that  fresh  butter  might  be 
melted,  and  poured  over  pulse  and  vegetables  in- 
stead of  oil,  and  that  it  might  be  employed  in  pastry 
in  the  room  of  other  fat  substances.^^    Galen,  who 
distinguishes  and  confirms,  in  a  more  accurate  man- 
ner, the  healing  virtues  of  butter,  expressly  remarks 
that  cow's  milk  produces  the  fattest  butler;  that 
butter  made  firom  sheep*s  or  goat*s  milk  is  less  z  jch ; 
and  that  ass's  milk  yields  the  poorest.    He  express- 
es his  astonishment,  therefore,  that  Dioscoriiea 
should  say  that  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of 
sheep  and  goats.    He  assures  us  that  he  had  seen 
it  made  from  cow's  milk,  and  he  believes  it  had 
thence  acquired  its  name."    Tnis  derivation  of  the 
term   boulyron,  from  j3ovf,  *a   cow,'  and    mpof. 


{; 


1.  (od.  Basil.,  fol.  t.,  p.  715.)— 2.  (Erot.,  I^ex.— Fubric,  BibL 
Grac,  iv.,  p.  571.)— 3.  (Athensus,  iv.,  p.  131  )— 4.  (!£.  A.,  iii. 
20.)— 5.  (iii.,  p.  155.)— 0.  (xvii.,  p.  1176.)— 7  (xT.,p  I0S1.>-^ 
(Hilt,  -ffithion.,  iv.,  4, 13.)— 9.  (^han,  N.  A.,  xiii.,  7  — Aiiatoi^ 
H.  A.,  viii.,  31.)  — 10.  (Adv.  Colotem.,  p.  1109.)— 11.  (Mai 
Med.,  ii.,  81,  p.  107.)— 12.  (De  SimpL,  Med.  Farult ,  lib.  s.,  ^ 
151.) 


BUXUIS. 


CABEIRIA. 


«ftiaoer*  'coagulated  milk/  was  a  faFootite  with 
She  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  bat  \s  altogether  er- 
roneous. The  term  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  the 
reader  may  see  some  curious  speculations  on  this 
subject  in  the  Vorhalle  of  Bitter,  who  seeks  to  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  mythology  of  Boudha^  and 
with  the  germe  of  civilization  introduced  into  the 
West  by  tlie  sacerdotal  colonies  from  India.' 

**  From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  butter  must  have  been  very  little  known 
to,  or  used  by,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  the  time 
of  Galen,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
h  appears,  also,  that  when  they  had  learned  the  art 
ot  making  it,  they  employed  it  only  as  an  ointment 
in  their  baths,  and  particularly  in  medicine.  Pliny 
recommends  it,  mixed  with  honey,  to  be  rubbed  over 
cbildren*s  gums,  in  order  to  ease  the  pain  of  teeth- 
ing, and  also  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth.'  The  Ro- 
mans, in  general,  seem  to  have  used  butter  for 
anoioting  the  bodies  of  their  children,  to  render 
tbcra  pliable ;'  and  we  are  told  that  the  ancient 
Bttifundians  smeared  their  hair  with  it>  If  we 
except  the  passage  of  Dioscorides  already  referred 
to,  we  find  no  proof  whatever  that  it  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  cookery,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  food.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicius ; 
Dor  is  it  mentioned  by  Galen  for  any  other  but  med- 
ml  purposes.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
ancients  having  entirely  accustomed  themselves  to 
tfie  use  of  oil ;  and,  in  like  manner,  butter  at  prcs- 
eat  is  very  little  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
ud  the  southern  parts  of  France.  One  chief  cause 
rif  this  is  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  for  any  length 
Qf  time  in  warm  countries ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
iBiosg  the  ancients  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  was 
rather  in  an  oily  state,  a;id  almost  liquid.  The 
Northern  nations,  in  modern  times,  cut,  knead,  and 
•iiread  batter ;  the  ancients  r>o'^red  it  oat  as  one 
poors  out  oil.  Galen,  for  example,  tells  us,  that  to 
make  soot  of  batter  (which  was  used  in  curing  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  and  other  disorders),  the 
Mitter  mast  be  poured  into  a  lamp."  For  more  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Beekmann's  Historu  of  InvcTitions.* 

BUXUM  properly  means  the  wood  of  the  Box- 
trse,  but  was  given  as  a  name  to  many  things  made 
of  this  wood.  According  to  Strabo,*  the  b^st  box- 
trees  grew  in  the  district  of  Amastriane,  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyto- 
ras.  Pliny^  also  names  the  Gallic,  Pyrensean,  Ber- 
eeynttan,  Corsican,  and  Macedonian  box-wood. 

The  tablets  need  for  writing  on,  and  covered  with 
wax  {tabula  ceratet),  were  usually  made  of  this  wood. 
H«»Dce  we  read  in  Propertius, 

"  Vulgari  buxo  sordida  cera  fuil.'*^ 
These  tahcUiZ  were  sometimes  called  cerata  buxa. 
In  the  same  way  the  Greek  irv^iov,  formed  from 
»B^,  "  box-wood,"  came  to  be  applied  to  any  tab- 
lets, whether  they  were  made  of  this  wood  or  any 
(tther  substance ;  in  which  sense  the  word  occurs 
m  the  Septuagint  (ra  Trv^la  ra  }^6iva*). 

Tops  were  made  of  box-wood  {volubile  buxum  ;*• 
foxam  (orqucre  flagelld^^) ;  and  also  all  wind  instru- 
ments, especially  the  flute,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
present  day  {Phrygiique  foramine  buxi^*).  Combs, 
tiao,  were  made  of  the  same  wood ;  whence  Juve- 
naP'  speaks  oi caput  intactum  buxo.^* 

*BVXVS  (rru^oc),  the  Box-tree,  or  Buxtis  Semper- 
wirens^  L.     The  Box  loves  cold  and  mountainous 
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situations;  the  piaces  most  famed  for  its  gniwii 
are  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  ar 
tide.  "  Box-wood  is  an  unique  among  timber,  and 
combines  qualities  which  are  not  found  existing  to- 
gether in  any  other  kind.  It  is  as  close  and  henry 
as  ebony ;  not  very  much  softer  than  lignum  vita , 
it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood ;  and,  when  an 
edge  is  made  of  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  it  stands  bet 
ter  than  lead  or  tin,  nay,  almost  as  well  as  brass. 
Like  holly,  the  Box  is  very  retentive  of  its  sap,  and 
warps  when  not  properly  dried ;  though,  when  suffi- 
ciently seasoned,  it  stands  well.  Hence,  for  the 
wooden  part  of  the  finer  tools,  for  everything  that 
requires  strength,  beauty,  and  polish  in  timber,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  it.  This  will  explain  why  so 
many  different  articles  among  the  ancients  were 
made  of  this  wood.  (Vid.  Bdxum.)  There  is  one 
purpose  for  which  box,  and  box  alone,  is  properly 
adapted,  and  that  is  the  process  of  xylography,  or 
engraving  on  wood.*' 

•BYBLUS  {pvSXoc),  the  plant  from  which  the 
Egyptians  formed  paper,  the  Cyperus  Papurus. 
(Ktrf.  Papyrus.)  ^ 

BYSSUS  (/?uffffOf).  It  has  been  a  subject  of  some 
dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  ancients  was 
cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus^  says  that  the  mum- 
mies were  wrapped  up  in  byssitie  nndon  {olv66vo^ 
^vaaivTic  TeXafiiJai)^  which  Rosellini  and  many  mod- 
ern writers  maintain  to  be  cotton.  The  only  deci- 
sive test,  however,  as  to  the  material  of  mummy- 
cloth,  is  the  microscope ;  and  from  the  numerous 
examinations  which  have  been  made,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  mummy-cloth  was  made  of  flax, 
and  not  of  cotton  ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  an 
cient  writers  apply  the  term  byssus  to  the  mumm> 
cloth,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean  linen.* 

The  word  byssus  appears  to  come  from  the  Ho 
brew  btUz  (j^^a),  and  the  Greeks  probably  got  it 
through  the  Phoenicians.'  Pausanias*  says  that 
the  district  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people  whose  land 
is  adapted  for  it  sow  hemp,  fiax,  and  byssus.  In 
another  passage*  he  says  that  Elis  is  the  only  place 
in.  Greece  in  which  byssus  grows,  and  remarks  that 
the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  He 
brews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow  {^avO^).  The 
women  in  Patrae  gained  their  living  by  making 
head-dresses  (xf/rpv^Xoi),  and  weaving  cloth,  from 
the  byssus  grown  in  Elis.* 

Among  later  writers,  the  word  byssus  may,  per- 
haps, be  used  to  indicate  either  cotton  or  linen 
cloth.  Bottiger'  supposes  that  the  byssus  was  a 
kind  of  muslin,  which  was  employed  in  making  the 
celebrated  Coan  garments.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke*  as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rich 
man  ;  'EvedidvaKero  nop^^pav  koi  fivaaov*  It  was 
sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  or  crimson  colour  {dva- 
aivov  wopfvpovv^^).  Pliny"  speaks  of  it  as  a  speciea 
of  flax  {linum)y  and  says  that  it  served  nuLliemm 
maxime  deliciis.  Pollux,**  also,  says  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  A/vov  grown  in  India ;  but  be  appears  to  in- 
clude cotton  under  this  term. 

C,  K.,  &c. 

CABErRIA  (KaSeipia),  mysteries,  festivals  an<! 
orgies  solemnized  in  all  places  in  which  tl.c  Pelas- 
gian  Cabiri,  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing 
deities  of  Grecian  mytliology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  Samothrace,  Imbros,  Lemnos, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,  and  Ber>tos.^'    Lit- 
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KAKOSIS. 


Ue  is  known  respecting  the  rites  observed  m  thes^ 
uiysteries,  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  divulge  them.  - 
Diagoras  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  highest  in- 
dignation of  the  Athenians  by  his  having  made 
these  and  other  mysteries  public."  The  most  cele- 
brated were  those  of  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
M'hicb,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of  Lemnos, 
were  solemnized  every  year,  and  lasted  for  nine 
lays.  The  admission  was  not  confined  to  men,  for 
rn  find  instances  of  women  and  boys  being  initi- 
ued.*  Persons  on  their  admission  seem  to  have 
'indergone  a  sort  of  examination  respecting  the  life 
they  had  led  hitherto,*  and  were  then  purified  of  all 
their  crimes,  even  if  they  had  committed  murder.* 
The  priest  who  undertook  the  purification  of  mur- 
derers bore  the  name  of  koiijc-  The  persons  who 
were  initiated  received  a  purple  riband,  which  was 
worn  around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preserve 
them  against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.* 

Respecting  the  Lemnian  Cabiria,  we  know  that 
their  annual  celebration  took  place  at  nigbt,^  and 
lasted  for  nine  days,  during  which  all  the  fires  of 
the  island  which  were  thought  to  be  impure  were 
extinguished,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  a  saered  vessel  was  sent  out  to  fetch  new  fire 
from  Delos.  During  these  sacrifices  the  Cabin 
were  thought  to  be  absent  with  the  sacred  vessel ; 
after  the  return  of  which  the  pure  fire  was  distrib- 
\ilRd,  and  a  new  life  began,  probably  with  banquets.* 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Samothracian  myster- 
ies seems  to  have  obscured  and  thrown  into  obliv- 
ion those  of  Lemnos,  from  which  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.'  Con- 
cerning the  celebration  of  the  Cabiria  in  other  places, 
nothing  is  known,  and  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  at  a  very  early  period. 

•CACAL'IA  iKaKaXia)f  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  others.  It  is  supposed  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Mercurialis  tomentma.  Sibthorp 
und  Fee,  however,  are  undecided,  though  the  latter 
inclines  somewhat  to  the  Cacalia  petasiUs  site  al- 
Hfromt.'^ 

KAKHrOP'IAS  AIKH  {KaKfjyopiac  dUtf)  was  an 
iiction  for  abusive  language  in  the  Attic  courts, 
'.jailed,  in  one  passage  of  Demosthenes,"  KOKtiyopiov 
AiKt},  and  also  calleid  Xoidopiac  SUrj  {6i6k(jv  Xoido' 
woe"),  and  KOKoXoyia^  dUtj.  This  action  could  be 
brought  against  an  individual  who  applied  to  another 
.•ertain  abusive  epithets,  such  as  avdpo^ovoci  irarpa- 
loiag,  <fcc.,  which  were  included  under  the  general 
name  of  u.tz6(>liriTa.  {Vid.  Aporrheta.)  It  was  no 
justification  thai  these  words  were  spoken  in  an- 
^er."  By  a  law  of  Solon,  it  was  also  forbidden  to 
speak  evil  of  the  dead  ;  and  if  a  person  did  so,  he 
was  liable  to  this  action,  which  could  be  brought 
dgainst  him  by  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.** 
if  an  individual  abused  any  one  who  was  engaged 
m  any  public  office,  the  offender  not  only  suflTered 
the  ordinary  punishment,  but  incurred  the  loss  of 
Uis  rights  as  a  citizen  {uTifiia),  since  the  state  was 
considered  to  have  been  insulted." 

If  the  defendant  was  convicted,  he  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500  drachmae  to  the  plaintiflT.**  Plutarch, 
Iiowever,  mentions  that,  according  to  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in  the  tem- 
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pies,  courts  of  justice,  public  offices,  or  c.  po'lHn 
festivals,  had  to  pay  five  drachme ;  but,  as  Plainei' 
has  observed,  the  law  of  Solon  was  probably  chafr 
ged,  and  the  heavier  fine  of  500  drachme  substitu* 
ted  in  the  place  of  the  smaller  sum.  Demosthenes, 
in  his  oration  against  Meidias,*  speaks  of  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmee  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  Demosthenes  brought  two  actione 
KaKtryoptac,  one  on  his  own  account,  and  the  other 
on  account  of  the  insults  which  Meidias  had  com- 
mitted against  his  mother  and  sister.* 

This  action  was  probably  brought  before  the  theo- 
mothets,*  to  whom  the  related  lOpcf^  ypo^^  t>^ 
longed. 

KAKOAOriAZ  AIKH.  {VO.  KAKlIfOPUX 
AIKH.) 

KAKOTEX'NIflN  AIKH  {kokotcx^mv  dUn)  cor- 
responds in  some  degree  with  an  action  for  subor- 
nation of  perjury.  It  might  be  instituted  against 
a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses  had 
already  been  convicted  of  falsehood  in  an  action 
fl>ev6ofmpTvpi€>v.*  It  has  been  also  surmised  that 
this  proceeding  was  available  against  the  same 
party  when  persons  had  subscribed  themselves 
falsely  as  summoners  in  the  declaration  or  indicts 
ment  in  a  previous  suit  ;*  and  if  Plato's  authority 
with  respect  to  the  terms  of  Attic  law  can  be  con- 
sidered conclusive,  other  cases  of  conspiracy  ami 
contrivance  may  have  borne  this  title.  ^  With  r^ 
spect  to  the  court  into  which  these  causes  were 
brought,  and  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  sac 
cessful  party,  we  have  no  information.* 

KAKO'SIS  (KdKOfaic)i  in  the  language  of  the  Attic 
law,  does  not  signify  every  kind  of  ill-treatment,  but 

1.  The  ill-treatment  of  parents  by  their  children 
{KOKtiffi^  yoviov).  3.  Of  women  by  their  husbands 
{KWfCMTt^  ywciKCfv).  3.  Of  heiresses  {kukooic  tuv 
hriicXnpciv).  4.  Of  orphans  and  widows  by  their 
guardians  or  any  other  persons  (KUKuaig  tuv  op^c- 
vQv  Kcu  ;)^9pet;0ovff6>v  ywaiKiiv). 

1.  Kaxoatc  yoviuv  was  committed  by  those  who 
struck  their  parents,  or  applied  abusive  epithets  to 
them,  or  refused  them  the  means  of  support  when 
they  were  able  to  afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  them 
after  their  death,  and  pay  them  proper  hunours.* 
It  was  no  justification  for  children  that  their  parents 
had  treated  them  badly.  If,  however,  they  were 
illegitimate,  or  had  not  received  a  proper  education 
from  their  parents,  they  could  not  be  prosecuted  for 

2.  KdK&»fftc  ytfvaiKuv  was  committed  by  husbands 
who  ill-treated  their  wives  in  any  manner,  or  had 
intercourse  with  other  women,"  or  denied  their 
wives  the  marriage  duties  ;  for,  by  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three  times 
every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  heiress."  In 
the  comedy  of  Cratinus,  called  the  "  Wine  Flask" 
(UvTLVTj^  Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  of 
Cratinus,  who  brought  an  action  against  him  be 
cause  he  neglected  her,  and  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  the  wine  flask." 

3.  K(ucu(rtc  ruv  kmKX^pav  was  committed  by  the 
nearest  relatives  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
married  them  themselves,  nor  gave  them  a  dowry 
in  order  to  marry  them  to  persons  of  their  own 
rank  in  life  ;**  or,  if  they  married  them  themselves, 
did  not  perform  the  marriage  duties.** 

4.  KuKuai^  Tuv  bp^avuiv  kcu  x^pevaovauv  ywat^ 
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CADISKOI. 


CADUCCUS. 


iinr  waa  ooinmiUed  by  those  who  injared  in  any 
viT  either  orphans  ^r  widows,  both  of  whom  were 
coosidered  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under  the 
pfotaetioB  of  the  state.^  The  speech  of  Isssas  on 
the  InlMvitaoce  of  Hagnias,  is  a  defence  against  an 
JagyyiXiA  KOKoattn  of  this  kind. 

All  these  cases  of  KoKwrtg  belonged  to  the  juria- 
JictioB  of  !be  chief  archon  (u^wv  iiruvvfto^).  If  a 
pciaoo  wronged  in  any  way  orphans,  heiresses,  or 
widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
hioiself ;  or,  if  he  considered  the  person  deserving 
of  greater  punishment,  could  bring  him  before  the 
helioa.'  Any  private  individual  couH  also  accuse 
parties  guilty  of  KuKoaic  by  means  of  laying  an  in- 
formation (elaayyeXia)  before  the  chief  archon, 
though  sometimes  the  accuser  proceeded  by  means 
of  a  regular  indictment  (ypa^nh  "^ith  an  dvoKpiaig 
before  the  archon.'  Those  who  accused  persons 
gailif  o[  KOKoaic  incurred  no  danger,  as  was  usual- 
ly the  case,  if  the  defendant  was  acquitted,  and  they 
did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the  di- 
casts.* 

The  punishment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  different  cases  of  KoKoaic,  but  it  was 
generally  severe.  Those  found  guilty  of  KaKoaic 
ywiup  lost  their  civil  rights  (dri/aa),  but  were  al- 
Sowed  to  retain  their  property  {ovtoi  urifioi  icav  ra 
'ryftttTOt  Tu  6e  xPpi*^^^  ^tt^*)  J  but  if  the  kukucic 
"nnsisted  in  beating  their  parents,  the  hands  of  the 
uffenders  might  even  be  cut  off.* 

*CACTUS  {koktos),  a  species  of  plant.  Spren- 
Kcl  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
artichoke  called  Canioon,  namely,  the  Cinara  car- 
dtuatbtM.  Suckhouse  suggests  that  it  was  the 
Cceteff  opuiuia,  or  Indian  Pig.  The  locality  of  the 
nuTOf  of  Tbeophrastus  does  not  suit  well  with  ei- 
ther of  these  plants.  Schneider  proposes  the  Acama 
fmctiUia.  SprengeFs  opinion  is,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  more  correct  one,  and  is  advocated  by  Fee. 
Pliny  describes  the  Cactus  as  growing  only  in  Si- 
cUy.' 
•  CAD.A.'VER.     {Vid.  FoNus.) 

CADISKOI  or  CADOI,  also  CADDISKOI  («a- 
iieKoi,  Kudot,  Kad6iaKot%  were  small  vessels  or 
oms,  in  which  the  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  di- 
easts  were  put,  when  they  gave  their  votes  on  a 
trial.*  There  were,  in  fact,  usually  two  KadioKoi : 
one,  that  in  which  the  voting  pebble  was  put ; .  this 
was  made  of  copper :  the  other,  that  in  which  the 
other  pebble,  which  had  not  been  used,  was  put ; 
this  waa  made  of  wood.^*  Those  who  did  not  vote 
at  all  pot  both  their  pebbles  into  the  latter,  which 
was  called  the  dxvpoc  KodiaKo^^  while  the  other  was 
called  KOfuo^  KaSiaxog.  After  all  had  voted,  the  pre- 
btding  officer  emptied  the  counters  or  pebbles  from 
the  metal  urn,  the  Kvpiog  KadiaKoc,  and  counted  them 
OD  a  table,  and  judgment  was  then  given  according- 
i>"  The  pebbles  were  distinguished  from  one  an- 
«  ier  by  proper  marks.  Formerly  only  one  urn  had 
bten  used ;  and  the  dicasts  kept  the  counter  which 
tlay  did  not  use."  This  vessel  was  called  also 
ifiopevf.  SomeUmes,  also,  the  dicasts  had  only 
one  counter  each,  and  there  were  two  xa^laKoi,  one 
for  acquitting,  the  other  for  condemning.^* 

When  there  were  several  contesting  parties,  there 
trere  several  KodiaKoi,  according  to  the  number  of 
tfte  parties ;  as  in  Demosthenes^*  there  were  four. 


I.  (DeaoatSu,  e.  Macait.,  1076.-6  SnQavt  Berts  hefiiXtiro 

rm  xqpMT  «ci2  Tw  io^tanh :  Ulpiaa.,  ad. Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.) 

L  (UcnMMth^  c  Macait.,  1070,  Lex.)— 3.  (Demoath.,  c.  Pan- 


moath.,  c.  Timocr.) 
jDemoath.,  c.  Pan- 
,  0.) — 4.  (Haipocr.,  f.  t.  EiffoyycA/a.)— 5.  (Andoc.,  De 
lipL.96. — XcB.,  Menu,  iL,  8,  ^  13.)  — 6.  (Mearaiua,  Them. 
teic-,  L,  «.)— 7.  (Tbeopbnst.,  H.  P.,  tI.,  4.  —  Theocr.,  H.,  x., 
1— JUanw,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  15-30.)— 9. 
OSarpoer.,  a.  t.)  — 10.  (iMena,  De  ITagn.  Ilered.,  ^  281.  —  Ly 
nn..c.  I^eonnt.,  S40.)— 11.  (Meier,  Att.  Proceas,  p.  7S0-724.)— 
S.  iPfUmXt  Onom.,  Txii.,  135.)  — 13.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proceaa,  p. 
'^.v  -!4   .'r.  Macait ,  p.  1053,  10,  ed.  Bekker.) 


The  dicasts  then  had  either  one  pebble,  which  the) 
put  into  the  KoiloKof  of  the  party  in  whose  favour 
they  meant  to  vote ;  or  they  had  as  many  pebbles 
as  there  were  KadLtjKoi  (but  only  one  favourable  one 
among  them),  which  they  put  in  according  to  their 
opinion.^  The  pebble  was  dropped  into  the  urn 
through  a  long  tube,  which  was  called  Krifiog.*  The 
noise  which  the  pebble  made  in  striking  against  the 
bottom  of  the  KoShKog  was  represented  by  the  syl- 
lable itovf  • 

♦CADMEIA  or  CAIKMIA  (KaSfula  or  -/«a),  a 
species  of  earth,  as  the  ancients  termed  it ;  more 
correctly,  however,  Calamine,  or  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Geofiroy  says,  "  The  dealers  in  metals  call  by  the 
name  of  Cadmia  the  Lapis  Calaminarisy  used  ii^ 
making  copper  into  brass."  Dr.  Kidd  caUs  it  a  na 
tive  oxyde  of  zinc.  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Cadmia  factitia  of  the  ancients  was  a  recrement 
of  copper,  produced  in  the  furnaces  where  that  met- 
al was  separated  from  its  ore.  According  to  Spren- 
gel,  the  kind  called  porfmric,  or  clustered  Cadmia, 
was  our  Tutty ;  it  consists  of  zinc  with  a  small 
proportion  of  copper.  The  ica^irtr^f ,  or  Smoky  Cad- 
mia,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was  a  fine  powder  col- 
lected at  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces.  The  xAaxi- 
TIC,  or  Crust-like  Cadmia,  was  the  coarsest  and 
heaviest  of  all.*  "With  Cadmia  (or  an  ore  of 
zinc),"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  the  ancients  were  well 
acquainted,  though  they  are  commonly  supposed 
not  to  have  known  zinc  itself,  except  as  combined 
with  copper  in  the  form  of  brass.  But  a  passage  in 
Strabo  authorizes  the  belief  that  they  also  knew 
this  metal  in  its  separate  state.  The  geographei 
says,*  that  near  Andeira,  a  town  of  Troas,  is 
found  a  stone,  which,  being  burned,  becomes  iron, 
and  distils  false  silver  {unoaruCei  ^evddpyvpw)  when 
heated  in  a  furnace  together  with  a  certain  earth, 
which,  receiving  the  addition  of  copper,  forms  the 
alloy  that  some  call  brass  {bpcixakKov).  He  adds 
respecting  this  false  silver,  which  was  probably  our 
zinc,  that  it  occurs  also  near  Tmolus.  Stephanus 
states  the  same  thing  in  somewhat  clearer  words, 
and  refers  to  both  Theopompus  and  Strabo  as  au- 
thorities.— This  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name,  Cadmia,  from  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,* 
who  first  introduced  at  Thebes  the  making  of  bras^ 
is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle,*  who  informs  us  that  the 
MossyncBcians  had  anciently  prepared  a  brass  of  a 
pale  colour  and  superior  lustre,  mixing  it  not  with 
tin,  but  with  a  certain  earth  found  among  them. 
Tbeophrastus  alludes  to  the  same,  but  without  na- 
ming it.  Pliny*  repeatedly  speaks  of  Cadmia,  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  always  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Cadmia  seems  to  have  signified 
with  him  not  only  our  Calamine,  but  a  copper  ore 
which  contained  zinc ;  and  the  same  name  was  ex- 
tended to  what  the  Germans  call  offenbruch,  ^  fur- 
nace-calamine ;'  which,  in  melting  ores  that  con- 
tain zinc,  or  in  making  brass,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  calcined 
zinc."" 

CADU'CEUS  {KtipvKeioVt  KijpvKioVt''^  KrjpvKvlov^*) 
was  the  staff  or  mace  carried  by  heralds  and  am 
bassadors  in  time  of  war."  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  staff  with  which  Heines  or  Mercury  is  usu 
ally  represented,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  figure 
of  Hermes,  taken  from  an  ancient  vase,  which  ia 
given  in  Millings  Peintures  de  Vases  aniiques.^^ 

The  caduceus  was  originally  only  an  olive-branch 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proceaa.)— 3.  (Photiua,  a.  ▼.— PoUox,  Onoou, 
x.,  15.)— 3.  (Philol.  Ma8ettm,TDl.i.,p.425,note.)'-4.  (Dioaeor., 
v.,  85.  —  Paul.  .£gin.,  yii.,  3.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —  5.  (pi 
610.)  — 6.  (Haidouin,  ad  Plin.,vol.  ix.,  p.  195.)— 7.  (Hygin, 
Fab..  273.)— 8.  (Op.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1155,  B.)— 0.  (II.  N.,  xxxiv.,  1 , 
xxxiT.,  10,  Ac.)- 10.  (Mooro*a  Anc.  MinervL,  p.  49,  arqq.)— 11 
(Thucyd.,  i.  53.)— 12.  (Herod.,  ix.,  JW).)-- 13.  (Pollux  Jmoa  , 
vii-.,  138.)— 14.  (vd.  i.,  pi.  70.) 
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CiGCI  BUM  VINUM. 


C^liri  ^"M  TABi;j-^. 


Willi  tb6  oriuftaoivt  which  were  afterward  formed 
into  snakes.^  L^tcr  mythologists  ir.rented  tales 
about  these  snakes.  Hyginus  tells  us  that  Mercury 
oner,  found  two  snakes  fighting,  and  divided  them 
with  his  wand ;  from  which  circumstance  they  were 
iiBed  as  an  emblem  of  peace.' 


From  caduceus  was  formed  tlie  word  caduceator, 
which  signified  a  person  sent  to  treat  of  peace.' 
Thus  Aulus  Gcllius*  tells  us  that  Q.  Fabius  sent  to 
the  Carthas^inians  a  spear  and  a  caduceus  as  the 
emblems  of  war  or  peace  {kasiain  el  caduceum^  signa 
iuo  belli  aut  pacis).  The  persons  of  the  caduceatores 
were  considered  sacred.* 

It  would  appear,  however,  tuRt  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors did  nut  usually  carry  the  caduceus,  since 
Marciaii*  informs  us  that  the  Roman  ambassadors 
carried  vervain  (segmina)  that  no  one  might  injure 
thom,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek  ambassa- 
dors carried  the  cerycia  (K^pvKia). 

CADU'CUM.    {Vid.  Bona  Caduca.) 

CADI  IS  {KuSoCi  icttdJof),  a  large  earthen  vessel, 
which  was  used  for  several  purposes  among  the 

tcicnts.  Wine  was  frequently  kept  in  it ;  and  we 
im  from  an  author  quoted  by  Pollux,  that  the 
amphora  was  also  called  cadus.^  The  vessel  used 
in  drawing  water  from  wells  was  called  cadus,*  or 
yavXog*  The  name  of  cadus  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  vessel  or  urn  in  which  the  counters  or  peb- 
'iles  of  the  dicasts  were  put  when  they  gave  their 
/otc  on  a  trial,  but  the  diminutive  KoSioKoc  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.  (Vid. 
Cadisroi.) 

•CiE'CUBUM  VINUM,  a  name  given  to  a  wine 
which  was  at  one  time  the  best  growth  of  the  Fa- 
Icmian  vineyards.  "  Formerly,"  says  Pliny,**  *'  the 
Cecuban  wine,  which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes 
of  Amyclse,  was  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Campa- 
nian  wines ;  but  it  has  now  lost  its  repute,  partly 
from  the  negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly 
from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard,  which  has 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  navigable  canal  that 
was  begun  by  Nero  from  Avernus  to  Ostia."  The 
Csecuban  is  described  by  Galen"  as  a  generous,  du- 
rable wine,  but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening 
only  after  a  long  term  of  years.  In  another  place" 
he  remarks  that  the  Bithynian  white  wine,  when 


1.  (MOUer,  Archaologie  der  Kunst^  p.  504.)— 2.  (Compare 
Plm.,  II.  N..  xxix.,  3  )— 3.  (Lit.,  zzxii.,  32.— Ncp.,  Hanuib.,  c 
llv— Amm.  Marcoll.,  ix.,  7.)  — 4.  (x.,  27.)— 5.  (Cato,  ap.  Fest., 
■i  T— Cic,  De  Oral.,  1,  46.)— 6.  (V\g.  1,  lit.  8,  •.8.)  —  7.  (Pol- 
lux, Ojom.,  X.,  70,  71.— Suid.,  t.  v.  xdJo(.)— 8.  (/«  t6v  i^uiTUiv 
rods  KdSovs  ivX^aitSdvav :  Ariatoph.,  Ecclet.,  1003. — Pollux, 
QBftm.,  X.,  31.)— 9.  (Said.,  n.  V.  vaoXdf.l— 10.  (H.  N.,  xir.,  6.) 
-11.  (Atheneiia,  i.,  21.)— 12.  (Oribaaiua,  r.,  6.) 


very  old,  passed  With  the  Romans  for  CseiihiBi 
but  that,  in  this  state,  it  was  generally  bitter  au 
unfit  for  drinking.  From  this  analogy  we  may  oim- 
clude  that,  when  new,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of 
rough,  sweet  wines.  It  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  Horace*s  favourite  wines,  of  which  he  speaks, 
in  general,  as  having  been  reserved  for  important 
festivals.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  principa) 
vineyards  which  supplied  it,  this  wine  would  lo 
cessarily  become  veiy  scarce  and  valuable.^ 
CiELATU'RA.  {Vid.  Bronze,  p.  179.) 
*CiEPA  or  CiEPE  {xpofifwov),  the  Onion,  or  AU 
Hum  Cepa,  L.  The  Greeks  had  numerous  kinds^  or, 
rather,  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  which  are  iren- 
tioned  by  Dioscorides.'  The  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  two  principal  kinds,  the  Pallacana  and 
the  Conditnentarium,  the  latter  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  many  species.  The  Pallacana  (capa) 
had  hardly  any  bead,  and  consisted  principally  of  a 
long  stem :  it  admitted  of  being  often  cut.  The 
Condimentarium  {c<tpe)t  so  call^  because  it  could 
be  potted  and  kept  for  use,  was  likewise  termed 
Capitaium,  from  its  exuberant  head.  —  '*  Though 
the  history  of  the  onion  can  be  but  imperfectly 
traced  in  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  great 
antiquity  in  Africa,  since  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  this  bulb  was  known  and  much  esteemed  in 
Egypt  2000  years  before  Christ.  Juvenal,*  indeed. 
says  that  the  Egyptians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the 
onion,  this  vegetable  having  been  deified  by  them. 
The  prohibition,  however,  seems  only  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  priests,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,* 
•abstained  from  most  kinds  of  pulse;'  and  the  ab 
horrence  felt  for  onions,  according  to  the  same 
author,  was  confined  to  the  members  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal order.  That  onions  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt,  is  proved,"  continues  Wilkinson,  "  from  the 
authority  of  many  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
sculptures  ;  their  quality  was  renowned  in  ancient, 
and  has  been  equally  so  in  modem  times  ;  and  the 
Israelites,  when  they  left  the  country,  regretted  the 
*  onions,'  as  well  as  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  the 
leeks,  the  garlic,  and  the  meats  they  *  did  eat'  in 
Egypt.  Among  the  oflTerings  presented  to  the  gods, 
both  in  the  tombs  and  temples,  onions  are  intro- 
duced, and  a  priest  is  frequently  seen  holding  them 
in  his  hand,  or  covering  an  altar  with  a  bundle  of 
their  leaves  and  roots.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
they  were  introduced  at  private  as  well  as  public 
festivals,  and  brought  to  table  with  gourds,  cucum 
bers,  and  other  vegetables ;  and  if  there  is  an> 
truth  in  the  notion  of  their  being  forbidden,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
priestly  order.  The  onions  of  Egypt  were  mild 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour,  a  character  cnjoye* 
by  them  at  the  present  day ;  and  they  were  eaten 
crude  as  well  as  cooked,  by  persons  botli  of  the 
higher  and  lower  classes.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  say  if  they  introduced  them  to  table  like  the  cab- 
bage, as  a  horit  d'ceuvre  to  stimulate  the  appetite; 
which  Socrates  recommends  in  the  Banquet  of 
Xenophon.  On  this  occasion,  some  curious  reasons 
for  their  use  are  brought  forward  by  difiTerent  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Nicerates  observes  that  onionc 
relish  well  with  wine,  and  cites  Homer  in  support 
of  his  remark  ;  Callias  afl3rms  that  they  in»pire 
courage  in  the  hour  of  battle  ,*  and  Charm  ides  su^ 
gests  their  utility  in  deceiving  a  jealous,  wife,  who, 
finding  her  husband  return  with  his  breath  smelling 
of  onions,  would  be  induced  to  believe  he  had  not 
saluted  any  one  while  from  home."* 

CiER'ITUM  TABULiE.  The  inhabitants  of  Cwre 
obtained  from  the  Romans,  in  early  times,  the  Ho- 

1.  (Hendenon't  Hi^t.  Anc.  Wines,  p.  65,  87.)— 9.  (ii^  ISO.)- 
S.  (Sal.,  xiv.,  9.)-4.  (It.  cl  Ot.,  5  at  8.)- 5.  (WUkinaoii*!  Ma 
nen  and  Customs  Anc.  EiOT^i  vol*  ii<i  P-  37S,  aeq.) 


KALAMOS. 


CALIUSTICA. 


Ban  lirajiobisc,  but  without  the  sufragium}  Some 
ancient  writers  thought  that  the  Csrites  originally 
had  the  full  franchise,  and  were  afterward  deprived 
of  the  soffragiuoi.*  The  names  of  the  citizens  of 
Cere  were  kept  at  Rome  in  lists  called  tabuUz  Ca- 
riiuntf  in  which  the  names  of  all  other  citizens  who 
had  not  the  sufiragium  appear  to  have  been  entered 
tn  later  times.  Ail  citizens  who  were  degraded  by 
the  censors  to  the  rank  of  aerarians  were  classed 
imoug  the  Cerites ;  and  hence  we  find  the  expres- 
•ions  ofararium  facere^  and  in  tabulas  Caritum  re- 
ferri^  used  as  svnonymous.    {Vid.  JErlrii.) 

•CALAMINTHE  {KaXafiivBTf),  a  shrub,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  makes 
lo  be  the  Melissa  Crelica ;  but  in  his  second,  the 
ThyrMs  nepela,  or  Catmint,  In  his  edition  of  Dios- 
corides  he  calls  the  first  species  the  Melissa  Cretiea; 
the  second,  the  Thymus  nepela^  Scop. ;  and  the 
third,  the  Melissa  altissima.* 

CALAMISTRUM,  an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
«ind  hollow  hke  a  reed  {calamtis\  used  for  curling 
the  hair.  For  this  purpose  it  was  heated,  the  per- 
son who  performed  the  office  of  heating  it  in  wood- 
asbes  {cims)  being  called  cinijb  or  cinerarius* 

This  use  of  heated  irons  was  adopted  very  early 
among  the  Romans,^  and  became  as  common 
among  them  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times."  In 
the  age  of  Cicero,  who  frequently  alludes  to  it,  the 
Roman  youths,  as  well  as  the  matrons,  uflen  ap- 
peared with  their  hair  curled  in  this  manner  {cata- 
mistrati).  We  see  the  result  in  many  antique  stat- 
ues and  busts. 

CAL'AMUS  (Ku?jifUK%  a  sort  of  reed  which  the 
ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing.^*  The  best  sorts 
Tere  got  from  iEgypt  and  Cnidus.*^    So  Martial,' ' 

"  Dot  ehartis  hmhilcs  calamcs  Mcmyhitica  tellusy 

When  the  reed  became  blunt,  it  v/as  sharpened  with 
a  knife,  sealprum  librarium;^^  and  to  a  reed  so 
sharpened  the  epithet  temperalus,  used  by  Cicero, 
protebly  refers/-*  "  calamoel  atramtnto  lempcrato  res 
sgOv:^  One  of  the  inkstands  given  under  the  ar- 
ticle AT2AMBNTUM  has  a  calamufi  upon  it.  The 
calamus  was  split  like  our  pens,  and  hence  Auso- 
nios"  calls  it  fissipcs^  or  cloven-footed. 

*KAA'AM02  iipufiaTikog.  Sprengcl  feels  little 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  this  is  the  Acorns  Cala- 
waUf  or  Sweet  Flag.  Schneider  states  that  Stack- 
hocse,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  is  disposed 
lo  refer  the  Ku^xtfUK  eioafio^  of  Theophrastus  to  the 
same.  The  tenn  hriyno^  also  occurs  in  Theophras- 
tus.   {Vid.  Saccharum.") 

♦KAA'AM02  ^payfunjg.  All  agree  that  this  is 
ihe  Amndo  phragrmtiSy  L.,  or  common  Reed.  Spren- 
gel  refers  the  Kohnio^  ;ta/oaic/of  of  Theophrastus  to 
the  same." 

*KAA'AM02  avXririKo^,  the  same  as  the  66va^y 
and,  consequently,  iheArundo  doTtax.^*  ( Vid.  Donax.) 

•KAA'AMOS  6  vaardc.  The  early  commentators 
'm  Dioscorides  have  settled  the  identity  of  this  with 
the  To^mo^  of  Theophrastus ;  and  Sprengel  refers  it 
^eiy  properly,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Arundo  are- 
Jsna,  or  sea-side  Reed.** 

*KAA'AM02  6  'IvdiKoc,  most  probably  the  Bam- 
Loo  Cane,  or  Bambusa  Arundinaeca.  Mention  of  the 
Bamboo  Cane  is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  also  by 

1.  (GeU^  XTi^  13.— Strabo,  v.,  p.  S20.)~2.  (SchoL  in  Uor., 
iW,  I.»Ti.,  6S.)— 3,  (0«ll.,  IT.,  12.)-4.  (Cell.,  xri.,  13.) 
-4.  (Dmscot.,  iii.,  37.— Theophnut.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  16.— Adams. 
Affead^  m.  ▼.)— 6.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  08.  —  Heindorf,  ad 
Vk.>— 7.  (Plaat.,  Asin.,  III.,  iii.,  37.)— 8.  (Vir^y.,  ^n.,  xii., 
lOO.—SrfTiiis.'-Uojiw  ad  loc.)— 0.  (PoUax,  Oaom.,  z.,  15.) 
-W.  (Cic^  ad  Att,  vL,  9.--Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pi«.,  447.)-!  1.  (Plia., 
H.  N\,  xTi^  30,  04.)— it  (JCT.,  38.)- 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  v.,  8.— 
S«t ,  Vitall.,  «.)— 14.  (Cic,  ad  Q.  Fratr..  ii.,  15.)— 15.  (vii., 
«.>— 15.  (Drmcae^  i.,  17.— Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  iv.,  11.)— 17. 
(Bnoor.,  i.,  IH^Tlicophrast.,  II.  P.,  iv.,  13.)— 18.  (Thoo- 
{bruL,  H.  F.,  ir.,  18  )— 19.  (Di«icor.,  i.,  HI  — Tbe.phnui., 

B.P,IT..ll.) 


Ctesias.  (Fiiii.  Saccharcm.)  The  Kdlofioi:  *Mm3\ 
anoXiXidofuvo^  o*  Theophrastus,  or  petrificxl  CaU' 
mus  IndicuSf  was  one  of  the  starry-surfaced  fossil 
Coralloids.  "  It  was  not  named  so  without  rea* 
son,'*  observes  Hill,  "  for  the  specimen  which  I  have 
of  it  very  prettily  and  exactly  resembles  that  body."* 
•CALCIFRAGA.  {Vid.  Empetbon.) 
CALANT'ICA  or  CALVA'TICA,  a  head-dress. 
This  word  is  sometimes  given  as  answering  to  th& 
Greek  jcexpv^P.of,  but  the  Latin  reticulum  {quod  ca- 
piUum  contineretf  dictum  a  rete  reticulum")  corre- 
sponds better  to  xe/cpv^aXoc,  which  was  a  caul  or 
coif  of  network  for  covering  the  hair,  and  wae 
worn  by  women  during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night. 
This  kind  of  covering  for  the  head  was  very  an- 
cient, for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,'  and  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used.  It  occurs  in 
several  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  from  one  of 
which  the  following  cut  is  taken,  representing  Nep- 
tune and  a  nymph,  on  whose  head  this  kind  of  not 
work  appears.* 


The  persons  who  made  these  nets  were  called 
ice«pv^aXo7rX6/co«,*  and  also  GaKxv(puvTaif*  according 
lo  Pollux,^  who  expbins  the  word  by  ol  7r?UKovT€i 
rale  yvvai^t  rot'f  iceirpv^aAovf.  These  nets  appear 
to  have  been  sometunes  made  of  gold  threads,"  and 
at  other  times  of  silk,*  or  the  Elean  byssus,"  and 
probably  of  other  materials  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers. 

The  head-dress  made  of  close  materials  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  KeKpvi^a^  or  reticulum.  The 
former  was  called  mitra  or  cdanticay  which  words 
are  said  to  be  synonymous,"  though  in  a  passage 
in  the  Digest"  they  are  mentioned  together  as  if 
they  were  distinct.  Such  head-dresses  frequently 
occur  in  paintings  on  vases.  Their  forms  are  very 
various,  as  the  two  following  woodcuts,  taken  from 
Millin,  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques^^^  will  show. 

The  first  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  painting  on  the 
yase,  and  represents  a  man  and  a  woman  reclining 
on  a  couch,  with  a  small  figure  standing  by  the 
woman*s  side,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  quite 
clear. 

Tfe  next  woodcut  only  contains  a  part  of  the 


1.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  ir.,11.— Id.,  De  Lanid.,  68.— Adam*, 
Append.,  a.  v.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Lin?.  Lat.,T.,  29.)— 3.  (II.,  xxii., 
409.)— 4.  (Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  18.)  — 5.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  vii.,  179.)— 0.  (Demosth.,  c.  Olympiod.,  c.  3,  p.  1170.)-- 
7.  (Onom.,  x.,  192.)— 8.  (Petron,  c.  (J7.— Juv.,  ii.,  96.)-- •  (Sa\ 
maa.,  Excrr.  ad  Scilin.,  p.  392.)— 10.  (Paua.,  vii.,  11,  ♦  7.)  -II 
(Scrr.,  ml  JF.n.,  ix.,616.)— 12.  (34,  fit  2.  a.  25,  ^  10.)— IS.  (vo* 
i.,  pi.  59;  vol.  li.,  pi.  43.) 
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original  painting,  which  consists  of  many  other  fe- 
male figures,  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  certain 
mysteries. 

The  mitra  was  originally  the  name  of  an  eastern 
hnad-dress,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  charac- 
U  fistic  of  the  Phrygians.*  Pliny*  says  that  Poly- 
niotus  was  the  first  who  painted  G-eek  women 
•»>rir  ve^ticoloribu*. 


It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Martial*  (forlior  in- 
torlM  servnt  vesica  capillos)  that  a  bladder  was  some- 
times used  as  a  kind  of  covering  for  the  hair. 

CAL'ATHUS,  dim.  CALATHIS'CUS  {KaXadof, 
KaXaOicKoc),  also  called  TA'AAPOS,  usually  signi- 
fied the  basket  in  which  women  placed  their  work, 
and  especially  the  materials  for  spinning.  Thus 
Pollux*  speaks  of  both  rd^apo^  and  xuXaSoc  as  r^f 
ywaiKuviTi6og  ckcvij  :  and  in  another  passage*  he 
names  them  in  connexion  with  spinning,  and  says 
that  the  rakapog  and  KokadioKog  were  the  same. 
These  baskets  were  made  of  osiers  or  reeds ; 
whence  we  read  in  Pollux*  izXiKtiv  rdkapovg  kcll 
Ka?.a6loKovCt  and  in  Catullus,^ 

**  Ante  pedes  autem  candeniis  mollia  Una 
Vellera  virgaii  custodibant  caUukisci.^* 
Thry  appear,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  earlier 
times  of  more  valuable  materials,  since  we  read  in 
Homer*  of  a  silver  ruXapog.  They  frequently  occur 
in  paintings  on  vases,  and  often  indicate,  as  Botti- 
ger*  has  remarked,  that  the  scene  represented  takes 
idace  in  tho  gynaeconitis,  or  women's  apartments. 
In  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on 
a  vase,**  a  slave,  belonging  to  tiie  class  caUed  qaa- 
Billarie,  is  presenting  her  mistress  with  the  calathus, 
in  which  the  wool  was  kept  for  embroidery,  &c. 

Baskets  of  this  kind  were  also  used  for  other  pur- 
poses,* *  such  as  for  carrying  fruits,  flowers,  &c." 


'i'he  netmc  of  calathi  was  also  given  to  eti|  s  for  I 
ing  wine.* 


1.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ix.,  616,  seq.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  35.)— 3. 
nrin..  xxxiii.,  19.)  — 4.  (X.,  125.)- 5.  (vii.,  29.)— 6.  (vii.,  173.) 
—7.  (ixiT.j  319.)— 8.  (Od.,  ir.,  125.)  — ft  (VaBengem.,  iii.,  44.) 
—10.  (Millin;  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.  i.,  pi.  4.) —  11. 
(BCHtiffer,  Sabina,  v>L  ii.,  p.  252,  258.)  — 19.  (Orid,  Art.  Am., 
9  ,  164.) 

IRA 


Calathus  was  properly  a  Greek  word,  though  taee 
by  the  Latin  writers.  The  Latin  word  corres}iond- 
ing  to  it  was  qualus,*  or  qxiasUlus.^  From  quasUbis 
came  quasiUaria,  the  name  of  the  slave  who  span, 
and  who  was  considered  th  3  meanest  of  the  female 
slaves  {Convocat  omnes  quasillarias,  famili<tque  sur* 
dissimam  partem*). 

CALCAR,  a  spur,  that  is,  a  goad  attached  to  the 
heel  {calx)  in  riding  on  horseback,  and  used  to  urge 
on  the  horse  to  greater  swiftness.* 

The  early  adoption  of  this  contrivance  by  the  Ro- 
mans appears  from  the  mention  of  it  in  Plautus* 
and  Lucretius.*  It  is  afterward  often  alluded  to  by 
Cicero,*  Ovid,*  Virgil,**  and  subsequent  Roman  au- 
thors. On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Greeks  used  spurs,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  on  antique 
statues. 

The  spurs  of  a  cock  are  called  ealcana.^ 

CALCEUS  (dim.  CALCEOLUS),  CALCEA- 
MEN,  CALCEAMENTUM  (vtto^o,  ircdtAov),  a 
shoe  or  boot,  anything  adapted  to  cover  and  preserva 
the  feet  in  walking. 

The  use  of  shoes  was  by  no  means  universal 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Homeric  he- 
roes are  represented  without  shoes  when  armed  for 
battle.  (Kjrf.  Arma,  Balteub.)  According  to  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  young  Spartans  were 
brought  up  without  wearing  shoes  {uwno6ijaia^^\,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  full  use  of  their  feci 
in  running,  leaping,  and  climbing.  Socrates,  Pho- 
cion,  and  Cato  frequently  went  barefoot  (dwTro^ft^- 
'"Oft"  pcde  nudo^*).  The  Roman  slaves  had  no  shoes 
{nudo  /a/o*^),  their  naked  feet  being  marked  with 
chalk  or  gypsum.  The  covering  of  the  feet  was  re- 
moved before  reclining  at  meals.  {Vid.  Cceka.) 
To  go  barefoot  also  indicated  haste,  grief,  distrac- 
tion of  mind,  or  any  violent  emotion,  as  when  the 
chorus  of  Ocean  ides  hasten  to  the  fettered  Phrome- 
theus  (dTTcdtAof **) ;  when  Venus  goes  in  quest  ol 
Adonis  (dadvdoAof*^),  and  when  the  vestals  flee  from 
Rome  with  the  apparatus  of  sacred  utensils.**  For 
similar  reasons,  sorceresses  go  with  naked  feet  when 
intent  upon  the  exercise  of  magical  arts**  {nuda  pe- 
(/em,**  pedibus  nudis^^)^  although  sometimes  one  foot 
only  was  unshod  {unum  exuta  pedcm  vtnc/u**),  and 
is  so  painted  on  fictile  vases.  That  it  was  a  very 
rare  thing  at  Rome  to  see  a  respectable  female  out 
of  doors  without  shoes,  is  clear  from  the  astonish- 


1.  (Virg.,  Eel.,  Y.,  71.)— 2.  (Hot.,  Carm.,  IIT.,  xii.,  4.)  —  ?. 
(Festus,  s.  T.  Calathus. — Cic,  Philip.,  iii.,  4.  —  Prop.,  IV^  Tti_ 
87.)— 4.  (Petron.,  c.  132.— Compere  Tibull.,  IV.,  x.,  3,  sad 
Heyne  ia  loc.)— 5.  (Isidor.,  Orig".,  xx.,  16.)— <I.  (Asin.,  IIl.^  iu_ 
118.)— 7.  (v.,  1074.)-8.  (De  Oral.,  iii.,  «.— Ep.  nd  Att.,  vi^  I.) 
— «.  (Ep.  ex  Ponto,  ii.,  6,  38  ;  iT.,2, 35.)— 10.  ("  femU  cslee  :" 
Virg.,  An.,  xi.,  714.)  — 11.  (Col.,De  Re  Rust ,  riii..  a.)  — 11. 
(Xon.,  Rep.  Lac.,  2.)  — 13.  (Aristoph.,  Nnb..  1(8,  361  -  Xmn^ 
Mem.,  i.,  6,  *  2.— Plut.,  Phoc.— Id.,  Cat.)— 14  (Epist,  I.,  xtmZ 
12.)  — 15.  (Jut.,  vii.,  16.)  — 16.  {JEach.,  Proin.  Vinct.,  136,  ed 
Blomf.)— 17.  (Bion,  i.,  21.)— 18.  (Flor.,  i.,  1!  >— 19.  (Sea.,  Me- 
dea, iv.,  2,  14.)— 20.  (Orid,  Met.,  Yii.,  18S.>— 91.  (Ilor  Sm^  1 
Till.,  94.)— S2.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  it.,  519.) 
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experienced  by  Ovid,  until  he  was  infonucd 
nftbe  reason  of  it,  in  a  particular  instance. 
**  Hue  peie  matranam  tidi  desccnden  nudo : 
Obttupui  tadtus,  sustinuique  grmdum.'' 

The  feet  were  sometimes  bare  in  attendance  on 
mnerals.  Thus  the  remains  of  Augustus  were  col- 
Ifcted  from  the  pyra  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank 
»ith  naked  feet.'  A  picture  found  at  Herculaneum 
ahibits  persons  with  naked  feet  engaged  in  the 
iforship  of  Isis ;'  and  this  practice  was  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Cybele.'  In  case  of  drought,  a 
procession  and  ceremonies,  called  Nudipedalia,  were 
performed  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  the 
same  token  of  grief  and  humiliation.* 

The  idea  of  the  defilement  arising  from  contact 
with  anything  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  disuse 
of  skin  or  leather  by  the  priests  of  Egypt.  Their 
shoes  were  made  of  vegetable  materials  {calceos  ex 
pamno^).    {Vid.  Baxa.) 

Those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  wore 
shoes,  including  generally  all  persons  except  youths, 
slates,  and  ascetics,  consulted  their  convenience, 
aod  indulged  their  fancy,  by  inventing  the  greatest 
possible  variety  in  the  forms,  colours,  and  materials 
of  their  shoes.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of  names, 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain, but  which  were  often  derived  either  from 
the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  brought 
certain  kinds  of  shoes  into  fashion,  or  from  the  pla- 
ces where  they  were  procured.  We  read,  for  ex- 
ample, of  "  shoes  of  Alcibiades  ;**  of  "  Sicyonian," 
and  "  Persian,"  which  were  ladies*  shoes  ;•  of  "  La- 
conian,"  which  were  men's  shoes ;'  and  of  **  Cre- 
tan." "  Milesian,"  and  "  Athenian"  shoes. 

The  distinctions  depending  upon  form  may  be  gen- 
erally divided  into  those  in  which  the  mcie  sole  of 
a  shoe  was  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  ties 
tr  hands,  or  by  a  covering  for  the  toes  or  the  instep 
[fuL  SoLBA,  Crrpida,  Soccum)  ;  and  those  which 
ascended  higher  and  higher,  according  as  they  cov- 
ered the  ankles,  the  calf,  or  the  whole  ^'f  the  leg. 
To  calceamenta  of  the  latter  kind,  t.  e.,  to  shoes  and 
hooto  at  distinguiBhed  from  sandala  and  slippers. 


4e  tern  ^  ealeeu**  was  applied  in  its  proper  and 
mtricted  sense. 


I.  (Soet.,  Octar.,  100.)— 2.  (Ant.  d'ErdoL,ii.,320.)— 3.  (Pni- 
ieat^  Peri*.,  154.)— 4.  (TcrtuU.,  AjwI.,  40.)— 5.  (Mart.  C«nell., 
S.I--6.  (Cic,  Vc  Oral.,  i.,  54.— Ileiych.)- 7.  (ArUtoph.,  Thet., 


fiesides  the  difference  in  the  mtervals  la  which 
the  calceus  extended  from  the  sole  upward  to  the 
knee,  other  varieties  arose  from  its  auaptation  to 
particular  professions  or  modes  of  life.  Thus  the 
CALiGA  was  principaUy  worn  by  soldiers ;  the  piro 
by  labourers  and  rustics;  and  the  coTHutNcs  by 
tragedians,  hunters,  and  horsemen. 

Understanding  "  calceus"  in  its  more  con£iicd  np* 
plication,  it  included  all  those  more  complete  cover- 
ings for  the  feet  which  were  used  in  walking  out  o( 
doors  or  in  travelling.  As  most  ccmmonly  worn, 
these  probably  did  not  much  difier  from  our  shoes, 
and  are  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  Herculaneum,' 
which  represents  a  female  wearing  bracelets,  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  and  a  panther^s  skin,  while  she  is  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  on  the  cymbals. 
Her  shoes  are  yellow,  illustnting  the  fact  that  they 
were  worn  of  various  colours,  especially  by  females. 
( Vid.  preceding  woodcut.)  The  shoe-ties  {corrigus) 
are  likewise  yellow.  These  shoes  appear  light  and 
thin,  corresponding  to  the  dress  and  attitude  of  the 
wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the 
British  Museum  exliibits  the  fonn  of  a  man*s  shoe. 
Both  the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and 
strong.  The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  as  in  a  sandal 


F'^r  an  example  of  calcei  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  I  lie  leg,  see  the  figure  of  Orestes  in  Amentum  (p^ 
47).  In  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
boots  much  like  his,  but  reaching  still  higher,  are 
worn  by  many  of  the  Athenian  horsemen.  They 
are  fastened  tightly  below  the  knee,  and  fit  closely 
in  every  part,  showing  how  completely  the  sculptor 
avoided  the  reproach  of  making  the  foot  "  float"  in 
the  shoe  {natare*  iveov  h  rale  ifiSuaiv*).  In  many 
statues  the  flaps  are  produced  by  turning  down  the 
head  and  claws  of  the  quadruped  out  of  whose  hide 
the  boot  was  made.  We  often  see  it  laced  in  front. 
{Vid.  Cothurnus.) 

Upon  no  part  of  their  dress  did  the  ancients  be- 
stow greater  attention  than  upon  this.  Theophras- 
tus*  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  rusticity  to  wear 
shoes  larger  than  the  foot.*  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
Ovid*  advises  the  lover,  "  Ncc  vagus  in  lata  pes  iibi 
fsUe  natetj'*  we  find  Quintilian,  on  the  other  hand, 
laying  down  similar  maxims  for  the  statesman  and 
the  orator.'  Ovemicety  produced  the  inconvo 
nience  of  pinching  shoes,*  especially  when  they 
were  pointed  at  the  toes  and  turned  upward  (unci' 
naii).  Besides  the  various  and  splendid  colours  of 
the  leather,  the  patterns  still  existing  on  marble 
statues  show  that  it  was  cut  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner.  When  LucuUus  triumphed  after  his  vic- 
tories in  Asia,  he  displayed  fine  shoes  from  Syria, 
painted  with  spots  in  imitation  of  jewels.*  Ileal 
gems  and  gold  were  added  by  some  of  the  emper- 
ors, especially  Heliogabalu.^  who  wore  beautiful  cam- 
eos on  his  boots  and  shres,  but  with  the  natural 
effect  of  exciting  ridicule  rather  than  admiration.** 

The  form  and  colour  of  the  calceus  were  also 


1.  (Ant.  d'Erco!.,  i.,  U/.  21.)  — 2.  (Ovid.)  — 3.  (Arirtoph., 
Equit.,321.)— 4.  (Char., 4.)— 5.  (Compare llor.,  Sat.,  I.,  lii., 31) 
-h.  (DeArt.  Am.,!  ,51<J.)-7.  (Iiw.  Or.,  xl.,  3,  p. 439,  cd .8 paid 
ing.)-8.  (Hor.,  En.,  I.,  x.,  43.)— 9  (Scrr.  in  JEa.,  iv.,  2SI.)- 
10    (Lamprid.,  Ileliojr.,  23.— Alex  Scv.,  4) 
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tniong  the  insignia  of  rank  and  office.  Those  who 
were  elevated  to  the  senate  wore  high  shoes  like 
imskins,  fastened  in  front  with  four  black  thongs 
{nig^is  pdlibus^),  and  adorned  with  a  small  cres- 
cent.* Hence  Cicero,'  speaking  of  the  assumption 
of  the  senatorial  dignity  by  Asinius,  says  mutaoU 
:aiceos.  Another  man,  in  similar  circumstances, 
was  told  that  his  nobility  was  in  his  heels.*  Among 
the  calcei  worn  by  senators,  those  called  mulleij 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  scales  of  the  red  mul- 
tet,*  were  particularly  admired ;  as  well  as  others 
called  aluta,  because  the  leather  was  softened  by 
the  use  of  alum.* 

CALCULATOR  (Xoyfffrj?^)  signifies  a  keeper  of 
accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  used  in  the  signi- 
fication of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic ;  whence  Martial^ 
classes  him  with  the  notariuSf  or  writing-master. 
The  name  was  derived  from  calculi,  which  were 
commonly  used  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  also 
in  reckoning  in  general.  {Vid.  Abacus,  No.  VL) 
Among  the  Greeks  the  XoyKj-Hjc  and  ypafifiaTiarijg 
appear  to  have  been  usually  the  same  person. 

In  Roman  families  of  importance  there  was  a 
calculator  or  account-keeper,*  who  is,  however, 
more  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  dispensator 
or  procurator,  who  was  a  kind  of  steward.* 

CALCULI  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used  for 
various  purposes  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Athe- 
nians used  in  voting  {vid.  Cadiskoi),  or  such  as  De« 
mosthencs  put  in  his  mouth  when  declaiming,  in 
order  to  mend  his  pronunciation.**  Calculi  were 
\ised  in  playing  a  sort  of  draughts.  (Vid.  Latbun- 
cuLi.)  Subsequently,  instead  of  pebbles,  ivory,  or 
silver,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call  them)  were 
used,  but  still  called  calculi.  The  calculi  were  bi- 
colores}^  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
hence  the  phrases  calculum  ponere,^*  calculum  subdu- 
:irc."    (Kiii.  Abacus,  No  VI.) 

CALDA.     {Vid.  Calida.) 

CALDA'RIUM.     {Vid.  Baths,  p.  149.) 

CALENDAR  (GREEK).  The  Greek  yeai;  was 
divided  into  twelve  lunar  months,  depending  on  the 
actual  changes  of  the  moon.  The  first  day  of  the 
month  {vQVfnjvia)  was  not  the  day  of  the  conjunc- 
tion, but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  new 
moon  first  appeared ;  consequently  full  moon  was 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  is  called  StxofiTfvic,  or 
"the  divider  of  the  month.""  The  lunar  month 
consists  of  29  days  and  about  13  hours ;  according- 
ly, some  months  were  necessarily  reckoned  at  29 
days,  and  rather  more  of  them  at  thirty  days.  The 
latter  were  called  full  months  (rXj/pcif),  the  former 
hollow  months  {koI?j>i).  As  the  twelve  lunar  months 
fell  short  of  the  solar  year,  they  were  obliged  every 
other  year  to  interpolate  an  intercalary  month  {fufv 
kftCo^Lfiaioi:)  of  30  or  29  days.  The  ordinary  year 
coT-sisied  of  354  days,  and  the  interpolated  year, 
therefore,  of  384  or  383.  This  interpolated  year 
{rpuTij(n^)  was  seven  days  and  a  half  too  long ;  and, 
to  correct  the  error,  the  intercalary  month  was  from 
lime  to  time  omitted.  The  Attic  year  began  with 
jlhe  summer  solstice  :  the  following  is  the  sequence 
of  the  Atiio  months,  and  the  number  of  days  in 
oach  :  Hecatombaion  (30),  Metageitnion  (29),  Boe- 
dromion  (30),  Pyancpsion  (29),  Maemacterion  (30), 
Poseideon  (29),  Garaelion  (30),  Anthesterion  (29), 
Elaphebolion  (30),  Munychion  (29),  Thargelion  (30), 
Scirophorion  (29).    The  intercalary  month  was  a 


1  (Ilor.,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  27.— Heindorf  in  loc.)— 2.  (Mart.,  ii., 
»-%Jav.,  vii.,  192.)— 3.  (Phil.,  xiii.,  I3.)-4.  (Philostr.,  Her., 
viii.)— 5.  (Isidor.,  Oiig..  xix.,  14.)— 6.  (Mart.,  Juv.,  U.  cc.— Ly- 
4a3,  De  Mag.,  i.,  32.--Ov'id,  l>e  Art.  Am.,iii.,271.)— 7.  (x.,  62.) 
--«.  (Dig.  38,  lit.  i.,  K.  7.)— 9.  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  xi.,  I.— PUa.,  En., 
"B.,  19  —Suet.,  Gal.,  c.  12.— Vesp.,  c.  22.)— 10.  (Cic,  De  Orat., 
l.,61.)— II.  (Sidon.,  Epist.,  viii.,  12.— Ovid,  Trist.,  ii.,  477.— 
Mart.,  xiv.,  17, 2 ;  xiv.,  20.)— 12.  (Colum.,  iii.,  3.)— 13.  (Cio.,De 
Fin.,  h.,  19,  &c.)— 14.  (\  nd.,  Olymp.,  iii.,  34.) 
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second  Poseideon  inserted  in  the  middle  of  ik 
year.  Every  Athenian  month  was  divided  inta 
three  decads.  The  days  of  the  first  decnc^  were 
designated  as  larofUvov  or  iipxcfuvov  /ofvoc,  and 
were  counted  on  regularly  from  1  to  10 ;  thua  dtv- 
Tipa  apxofievov  or  larafievov  is  "  the  second  day  of 
the  month."  The  days  of  the  second  decad  were 
designated  as  M  6eKa,  or  fieaovvroc,  and  were  couot- 
ed  on  regularly  from  the  11th  to  the  20th  day,  whicL 
was  called  eUac.  There  were  two  ways  of  count, 
ing  the  days  of  the  last  decad :  they  were  eithei 
reckoned  onward  from  the  20th  (thus  Trpurn  M 
eUdSi  was  the  21st),  or  backward  from  the  last  day, 
with  the  addition  i^ivovroc,  rravofiivov,  ^^yovro^^  or 
amovToc ;  thus  the  21st  day  of  a  hollow  month  was 
kvuTTj  iftdivovToc — of  a  full  month,  dexd-nj  ^ivorro;. 
The  last  day  of  the  month  was  called  Ivtj  koX  via, 
"the  old  and  new,"  because,  as  the  lunar  month 
reaUy  consisted  of  more  than  29  and  less  than  30 
days,  the  last  day  might  be  considered  as  belonging 
equally  to  the  old  and  new  month.^ 

The  first  calendars  of  the  Greeks  were  founded 
on  rude  observations  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  cer- 
tain fixed  stars ;  as  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  Arctunis, 
&c.  The  earliest  scientific  calendar,  which  super- 
seded these  occasional  observations,  was  that  of 
Meton.  He  observed  that  235  lunar  months  cor- 
respond very  nearly  to  19  solar  years.  According 
ly,  he  introduced  a  cycle  of  19  years,  or  6940  days, 
distributed  into  months,  so  that  they  corresponded 
to  the  changes  of  the  moon  throughout  the  whole 
period.  This  cycle  was  called  the  year  of  Meton 
(Meruvog  kviavro^),  and  the  calendar  based  upon  it 
was  published  at  Athens  in  01.  86,  4.  The  calen- 
dar commenced  with  the  month  Scirophorion  (16tb 
July,  B.C.  432).  This  cycle  of  19  years  wa.*?  an  es- 
tension  of  the  o^.taeteris  of  Cleostratus,  which  con- 
tained 8  years,  or  99  months,  or  2922  days.  Thre*; 
of  the  months  in  the  octaeteris  were  intercalaiy,  oc 
curring  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  years  of  thc: 
cycle.  If  Meton  had  reckoned  every  month  full, 
his  cycle  would  have  contained  7050  days,  or  7050 
— 6940=110  days  too  much  ;  consequently,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  110  hollow  months  in  each  cycle. 
Dividing  7050  by  110  wc  get  the  quotient  64.  which 
denotes  the  interval  between  every  two  successive 
days  to  be  rejected  {vfiipai  k^aipiaifioi).  Meton's 
canon  begins  with  two  full  months,  and  then  we 
have  hollow  and  full  months  alternately ;  but,  afler 
the  interchange  has  taken  place  eight  times,  two 
full  months  come  together,  because  there  must  be 
17  full  months  in  every  32.  The  Metonic  cycle 
was  corrected  in  01.  110,  by  Callippus  of  Cyzicus. 
Meton  had  made  the  solar  year  i/^  of  a  day  too  long. 
Callippus  accordingly  assumed  a  4x19=76  years* 
cycle  omitting  one  day,  or  27769  days.  The  epoch 
of  this  cycle  is  28th  June,  B  C.  330,  01.  112,  3  A 
farther  correction  of  the  Metonic  cycle  was  intro 
duced  by  Hipparchus,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  as 
even  Callippus  had  still  left  the  solar  year  too  long  by 
^ijf  of  a  day ;  he  therefore  assumed  a  cycle  of  4x 
4x19=4x76  years  wanting  one  day,  or  111035 
days.  This  period  of  304  years,  with  112  inter :a]a- 
ry  months,  is  called  the  year  of  Hipparchus. 

Separate  years  were  designated  at  Atbenj  b} 
the  name  of  the  chief  archon,  hence  called  upx^^ 
kndwuoqy  or  "  the  name-giving  archon ,"  at  Sparta, 
by  the  first  of  the  ephors  ;  at  Argos,  by  the  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  &c.  The  method  of  reckoning  by 
Ol3rmpiads  was  brought  into  use  by  Timoeus  ol 
Tauromenium  about  01. 130.  As  this  clumsy  meth- 
od of  reckoning  is  still  found  in  books,  it  will  be  rigLt 
to  give  the  rules  for  converting  Olympiads  into  tlw 
year  B.C.,  and  vice  versa. 


I.  {Vid,  Aristoph.,  N  tb..  1131,  d^e.) 


CALENDAR. 


CAl  CNDAH. 


i  To  find  the  year  B.C.,  given  the  «th  year  of 
OL  f,  take  the  formula  78 1 — (4  p+«).  If  the  event 
happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic  year,  this 
most  lie  farther  reduced  by  1 ;  for  the  Attic  year, 
as  mentioned  above,  commenced  with  the  summer 
Boistice.  Thas  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  Thar- 
gelion  of  01.  95,  1.  Therefore  in  B.C.  ([781— <4x 
9»+l)]-l)=(781— 381)— 1=400— 1=399. 

11.  To  find  the^lympiad,  given  the  year  n  B.C., 

-.     The  quotient  is  the  01., 


781 

take  the  fo.-mula  — 


and  the  remainder  the  current  year  of  it ;  if  there 

is  no  remainder,  the  current  year  is  the  4th  of  the 

Olympiad.    If  the  event  happened  in  the  second 

half  of  the  given  year,  it  must  be  increased  by  1. 

Thus,  to  take  the  event  just  mentioned,  Socrates 

..   ^      ^781— (399+1)     781—400     ^, 

W.1S  pat  to  death ^ — X- f = =01. 95, 

4  4  ' 

1.    Demosthenes  was  born  in  the  summer  of  383, 

.      .  781—382    399 

therefore  m ^ =—-=01.  99,  3. 

*  4 

On  the  Greek  calendar  in  general,  the  reader  may 
consalt  Ideler's  Handbuch  dcr  Mathemalischen  and 
Tecknitcker,  ChronologU,  Th.  i.,  p.  227-392. 

CALENDiE.     (  Vid,  Calendar,  Roman.) 

CALENDAR  (ROMAN),  Calendarium,  or,  rath- 
er, Kaleadarium. 

Tkt  Year  of  Romulus. — ^The  name  of  Romulus  is 
commonly  attached  to  the  year  which  is  said  to 
hare  prevailed  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome ;  but 
tradition  is  not  consistent  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  it.  The  historians  Licinius  Macer  and  Fenestel- 
ia  maintained  that  the  oldest  year  consisted  of 
tweire  months,  and  that  it  was  already  in  those 
ilays  an  amuis  verUru,  that  is,  a  year  which  coinci- 
W  wiih  the  period  of  the  sun's  course.  Censori- 
mis,  however,  in  whose  work  tin's  statement  occurs,* 
goes  on  to  say  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Gracca- 
Ms,  Fulvius  (Nobiiior),  Varro,  and  others*  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  Romans,  in  the  earliest  times,  like 
the  people  of  Alba  from  whom  they  sprung,  allotted 
(0  the  year  but  ten  months.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  Ovid  in  several  passages  of  his  Fasti  ;• 
by  Gellios,*  Macrobius,*  Solinus,^  and  Servius.* 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  is  implied 
in  the  fact,  that  at  Laurcntum^  a  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered to  Juno  Kalendaris  on  the  first  of  every 
tnoaih  except  February  and  January.  These  ten 
months  were  called  Martins,  Aprilis,  Mains,  Junius, 
Quinctilis,  Sextilis,  September,  October,  November, 
I>ecember.  That  March  was  the  first  month  in  the 
year  is  implied  in  the  last  six  names ;  and  even  Plu- 
tarch, who  ascribes  twelve  months  to  the  Romulian 
ypar,»  places  Januarius  and  Februarius  at  the  end. 
The  fact  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  re- 
kindling the  sacred  fire  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  by  the  practice  of  placing 
/rcsh  laurels  in  the  public  buildings  on  tliat  day,  and 
bv  many  other  customs  recorded  by  Macrobius.* 
With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  months,  Censori- 
Qtts,  Macrobius,  and  Solinus  agree  in  ascribing  thir- 
ty-one days  to  four  of  them,  called  plcni  metiaes ; 
ibirty  to  the  rest,  called  eavi  menses.  The  four 
looker  months  were  Martius,  Maius,  Quinctihs,  and 
'ictober;  and  these,  as  Macrobius  observes,  were 
'i«tinguished  in  the  latest  form  of  the  Roman  cal- 
endar by  having  their  nones  two  days  later  than  any 
of  the  "ther  months.  The  symmetry  of  this  ar- 
rangement will  appear  by  placing  the  numbers  in 
saocession  :  31,  30 ;  31,  30 ;  31,  30,  30 ;  31 ;  30, 
30.  Ovid,  indeed,  appears  to  speak  of  the  months 
as  eoiiicidiag  with  the  lunar  period  : 

L  (De  Die  N«Uli,  c.  SO. — Compare  also  the  beginniag  of  o. 
tl.>-«.  (i^  S7,  43;  iii.,  W,  110,  151.)— 3.  (Nort.  Att.,  iii.,  16.) 
-t  fSstam.,  i.,  12.)— «.  (Polyh.,  i.)— 6.  (in  Virg.,  Georg.,  i., 
tti-r  fM%-o»»^15.)-8.    Noiiift,c.i3.)-9.  (i.,12.) 


"  Annui  erat  decimum  cam  luna  re:  leverat 

but  he  language  of  a  poet  must  not  be  pressed  toe 
clos.dy.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch,  in  the  pas* 
sage  already  referred  to,  while  ho  assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  and  365  da>6,  speaks  of  the 
months  as  varying  without  system  between  the  Hm- 
its  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  Such  an  irregu- 
larity is  not  incredible,  as  we  find  that  even  when 
Censorinus  wrote  (A.I).  238),  the  Alban  calendiu 
gave  36  days  to  March,  22  to  May,  18  to  Sextilis, 
and  16  to  September;  while  at  Tusculum  Quincti 
lis  had  36  days,  October  32 ;  and  again,  at  Aricia, 
the  same  month,  October,  had  no  less  than  39.^ 
The  Romulian  year,  if  we  follow  the  majority  of 
authors,  contained  but  304  days ;  a  period  diflering 
so  widely  from  the  real  length  of  the  sun*s  course, 
that  the  months  would  rapidly  revolve  through  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  inconvenience  was 
remedied,  says  Macrobius,*  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper  number  of  days  required  to  complete*  the 
year ;  but  these  days,  he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  re- 
ceive any  name  as  a  month.  Servius  speaks  of  the 
intercalated  period  as  consisting  of  two  months, 
which  at  first  had  no  name,  but  were  eventually 
called  after  Janus  and  Februus.  That  some  system 
of  intercalation  was  employed  in  the  Romulian  year 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Licinius  Macer.*  This  ap- 
pears to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  with  regard  to 
th'e  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months,  i.  e.,  304  days,  at  once 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year. 
Puteanus,*  calling  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etruscan  week  contained  eight  days,  every  eighth 
day  being  specially  devoted  to  religious  and  other 
public  purposes,  under  the  name  of  nonte  or  nui^ 
dina^  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  numbei 
304  is  a  precise  multiple  of  eight.  To  this  obser- 
vation, in  itself  of  little  moment,  Niebuhr  has  given 
some  weight,  by  farther  noticing  that  the  38  nun- 
dines  in  a  year  of  304  days  tally  exactly  with  the 
number  of  dies  fasti  afterward  retained  in  the  Ju- 
lian calendar.  Another  writer,  Pontedera,  observ- 
ed that  304  bore  to  365  days  nearly  the  ratio  of 
5  to  0,  six  of  the  Romulian  years  containing  1824, 
five  of  the  longer  periods  1826  days ;  and  Niebuhr,* 
who  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  ten-month  year, 
has  made  much  use  of  this  consideration.  He  thus 
explains  the  origin  of  the  well-known  quinquennial 
period  called  the  lustrum,  which  Censorinus*  ex- 
pressly calls  an  annus  magnuSf  that  is,  in  the  mod- 
ern language  of  chronology,  a  cycle.  Moreover, 
the  year  often  months,  says  the  same  writer,'  was 
the  term  for  mourning,  for  paying  portions  left  by 
will,  for  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profits ;  most 
probably  for  all  loans ;  and  it  was  the  measure  for 
the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest.  {Vid.  Interest 
OF  Money.)  Lastly,  he  finds  in  the  existence  of 
this  short  year  the  solution  of  certain  historical 
difficulties.  A  peace,  or,  rather,  truce  with  Veii 
was  concluded  in  the  year  280  of  Rome,  for  40 
years.  In  316,  Fidenae  revolted  and  joined  Veii, 
which  implies  that  Veii  was  already  at  war  with  ' 
Rome  ;  yet  the  Veientines  are  not  accused  of  hav- 
ing broken  their  oaths."  Again,  a  twenty  years' 
truce,  made  in  329,  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  expired 
in  347.*  These  facts  are  explained  by  supposing 
the  years  in  question  to  have  been  those  of  ten 
months  ;  for  40  of  these  are  equal  to  33J  ordinary 


1.  (Ceneorinup,  c.  22.)— 2.  (i.,  13.)— 3.  (Macrob., :  ,  13.)— i 
(De  NaiKlims  in  Grvvius's  Thesaurus,  vol  Tiii.)— 5.  (Ron 
Hiel.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  271.^-6.  (c.  18.)-7.  (p.  279.)-^.  (LiT.,iT^  17 
-9.  (iv.,  58.) 
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feaiB,  20  to  Idi  ;  so  that  the  former  truce  termina- 
ted in  314,  the  latter  in  346.  Similarly,  the  truce 
of  eight  years  concluded  with  the  Volscians  in  323, 
extended,  in  fact,  to  no  more  than  6|  full  years ; 
and  hence  the  Volscians  resumed  the  war  in  331, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  per- 
jury. 

These  ingenious,  and,  perhaps,  satisfactory  spec- 
ulations of  the  German  critic,  of  course  imply  that 
the  decimestrial  year  still  survived  long  after  the 
regal  government  had  ceased ;  and,  in  fact,  he  be- 
lieves that  this  year  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  Scaliger*s  proposed  cycle  of  22  years,  co- 
existed from  the  earliest  times  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. The  views  of  Niebuhr  do  not  require  that 
the  months  should  have  consisted  of  31  or  30  days ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
each  mo.*.th,  as  well  as  the  year,  contained  a  pre- 
cise number  of  eight-day  weeks ;  eight  of  the  months, 
for  instance,  having  four  such  weeks,  the  two  oth- 
ers but  three.  Even  in  the  so-called  calendar  of 
Numa  we  find  the  Etruscan  week  affecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  month,  there  being  eight  days  between 
the  nones  and  ides,  from  which  circumstances  the 
.  nones  received  their  name ;  and,  again,  two  such 
weeks  from  the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
this  whether  the  whole  month  contained  31  or  29 
days. 

The  Year  of  Numa. — Having  described  the  Ro- 
mulian  year,  Censorinus*  proceeds  thus:  "After- 
ward, either  by  Numa,  as  Fulvius  has  it,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Junius,  by  Tarquin,  there  was  instituted 
a  year  of  twelve  months  and  355  days,  although 
the  moon  in  twelve  lunations  appears  to  complete 
but  354  days.  The  excess  of  a  day  was  owing 
eifher  to  error,  or,  what  I  consider  more  probable, 
to  that  superstitious  feeling,  according  to  which 
an  odd  number  was  accounted  full  (plenus)  and 
more  fortunate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  year 
which  had  previously  been  in  use  (that  of  Romulus) 
otie-and-fiAy  days  were  now  added ;  but,  as  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  constitute  two  months,  a  day 
was  taken  from  each  of  the  before-mentioned  hol- 
low months,  which,  added  thereto,  made  up  57  days, 
oat  of  which  two  months  w^cre  formed,  Januarius 
with  29,  and  Februarius  with  28  days.  Thus  all 
the  months  henceforth  were  full,  and  contained  an 
odd  number  of  days,  save  Februarius,  which  alone 
was  hollow,  and  hence  deemed  more  unlucky  than 
the  rest."  In  this  passage  it  is  fitting  to  observe, 
that  the  teims  pleni  and  cavi  menses  are  applied  in 
a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  the  practice  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  phrases  fifjvec  irXiipei^  and 
iioi?,ot.  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an  odd 
number  is  familiar  from  the  Numero  dcus  impare 
gaudet  of  Virgil.  Pliny  also*  observes,  "  Imparcs  nu- 
meros  ad  omnia  vehcmentiores  credimus.^*  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  an  odd  number  of  days, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  year  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  each  of  the  twelve  months  on  the  other ;  and 
yet  the  object  was  in  some  measure  effected  by  a 
division  of  February  itself  into  23  days,  and  a  su- 
pernumerary period  of  five  days.  (See  the  mode 
of  intercalation  below.)  The  year  of  Numa,  then, 
according  to  Censorinus,  contained  355  days.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  that  Numa  estimated  the  anomaly  of 
tlfe  sur.  and  moon,  by  which  he  means  the  differ- 
ence between  twelve  lunations  and  the  sun*s  annual 
course,  at  eleven  days,  i.  «.,  the  difference  between 
866  and  354  days.  Macrobius,  too,  says  that  the 
;i  ar  of  N'lma  had  at  first  354,  afterward  355  days.' 
TweTr*  lunations  amount  to  354  days,  8h.,  48' 
JS"",  so  fc»;a:  the  so-called  year  of  Numa  was  a  tol- 
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erably  correct  lunar  year,  though  the  moDths  i  _^ 
have  coincided  more  accurately  with  tho  single  la- 
nations  if  they  had  been  limited  to  30  and  89  days, 
instead  of  31,  29,  and  28  days.  That  it  was,  id 
fact,  adapted  to  the  moon's  course,  is  the  concur- 
rent assertion  of  ancient  writers,  more  iiaiiicularl} 
of  Livy,  who  says :  '\Numa)  omnium  prituum  ad  cvr- 
sum  luna  in  duodecim  mensis  dcscribil  annum.'"  'Jt 
fortunately,  however,  many  of  the  samo  writer?  as 
cribe  to  the  same  period  the  introduction  of  am  h  & 
system  of  intercalation  as  must  at  once  have  di  f k>> 
cated  the  coincidence  between  the  civil  month  aivi 
the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  yeai 
of  Numa  would  have  been  about  22  days  in  arreai 
of  the  solar  period,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  said  an  in 
tcrcalary  month  of  that  duration,  or  else  of  23  days, 
was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  February,  to 
bring  the  civil  year  into  agreement  with  the  regular 
return  of  the  seasons.  Of  this  system  of  intercala- 
tion a  more  accurate  account  shall  presently  be 
given.  But  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  this  particular  mode  of  intercalation  was  not 
contemporary  in  origin  with  the  year  of  Numa. 

In  antiquarian  subjects  it  wiU  generally  be  found 
that  the  assistance  of  etymology  is  essential ;  be- 
cause the  original  names  that  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion often  continue  to  exist,  even  aAer  such  clianges 
have  been  introduced,  that  they  are  no  longer  adapt- 
ed to  the  new  order  of  things ;  thus  they  survive  as 
useful  memorials  of  the  past.    In  this  way  we  arc 
enabled,  by  the  original  meaning  of  words,  aided  by 
a  few  fragments  of  a  traditional  character,  to  state 
that  the  Romans  in  early  times  possessed  a  yeai 
which  altogether  depended  upon  the  phases  of  the 
moon.    The  Latin  word  mensis,^  like  the  Greek 
fiT/v  or  fieicj  and  the  English  monUit  or  Gcnnac 
monathf  is  evidently  connected  with  the  word  moan 
Again,  while  in  the  Greek  language  the  name  rav- 
fiTfvia  (new  moon),  or  ivif  koi  via,  given  to   the 
first  day  of  a  month,  betrays  its  lunar  origin,  the 
same  result  is  deduced  from  the  explanation  ol  che 
word  kalenda.^  as  found  in  Macrobius.*     "In  an- 
cient times,"  says  that  writer,  "  before  Cn.  Flaviue 
the  scribe,  against  the  pleasure  of  the  patriciaoa, 
made  the  fasti  known  to  the  whole  people  (the  end 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.),  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  pontificcs  minores  to  look  out  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  moon,  and,  as  soon  as  he  de- 
scried it,  to  carry  word  to  the  rex  sacrificulus. 
Then  a  sacrifice  was  oflTered  by  these  priests ;  aftei 
which,  the  same  pontifex,  having  summoned   the 
plebs  {calata  plebe)  to  a  place  in  the  Capitol  near  the 
Curia  Calabria,  which  adjoins  the  Casa  Rotnuli, 
there  announced  the  number  of  days  which  still  re- 
mained to  the  nones,  whether  five  or  seven,  t>y  eo 
often  repeating  the  word  icoAw."    There  was  no 
necessity  to  write  this  last  word  in  Greok  charac- 
ters, as  it  belonged  to  the  old  Latin.    )  i  fact,  in 
this  very  passage  it  occurs  in  both  calata  and  cola- 
bra ;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the  latest  times  in 
the  word  nomenclaior.    In  regard  to  the  passage 
here  quoted  from  Macrobius,  it  must  be  re  ujllccted 
that,  while  the  moon  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  with  tli^  naked 
eye,  so  that  the  day  on  which  it  is  first  seen  i:<i  :k  fl 
of  necessity  the  day  of  the  actual  conj u  notion.      \V  p 
learn  elsewhere,  that,  as  soon  as  tho  pontifex  tlis. 
covered  the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was  sung,  beginning 
Jana  novella,  the  word  Jana*  being  only  a  dialoetic 
variety  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespiter  or  Diupitcr  cor 
responds  to  Jupiter;   and  other  examples  r4ii;r||| 
readily  be  given,  for  the  change  occurs  in  ali;itjQs4 
every  word  which  has  the  syllables  dc  or  di  hefurr 
a  vowel.    Again,  the  consecration  of  the  kalends  tr- 
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looo  a  lelerred  by  the  latter  writer  to  tho  fact 
Ihat  the  months  originally  began  with  the  moon, 
tod  ibztJmo  and  Luna  are  the  same  goddess ;  and 
the  poet  likewise  points  at  the  same  connexion  in 
his  explanation  of  Juno's  epithet  Lucina.  More- 
over, at  Laarentum,  Juno  was  worshipped  as  Juno 
lUlcndaris.  Even  so  late  as  448  B.C.,  strictly 
boar  months  were  still  in  use ;  for  Dionysius*  says 
Uut  Appius,  in  that  ye&r,  received  the  consular  au- 
thority on  the  ides  of  May,  being  the  day  of  fuU 
moon ;  for  at  that  time,  he  adds,  the  Romans  regu- 
lated their  months  by  the  moon.  In  fact,  so  com- 
pletely was  the  day  of  the  month  which  they  caUed 
the  ides  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  full  moon, 
that  some  derived  the  word  uvb  rov  elSovg^  quod  to 
He  pUnam  tpedem  luna  demorulret.^  Quietly  to  in- 
sert the  idea  of  pUn&m,  when  the  Greek  word  sig- 
nified merely  speciem,  is  in  accordance  with  those 
toose  notions  which  prevailed  in  all  ancient  attempts 
at  etymology.  But,  though  the  derivation  is  of 
course  grooDdless,  it  is  of  historical  value,  as  show- 
ing the  notion  connected  with  the  term  ides. 

For  the  same  reason,  probably,  the  ides  of  March 
were  selected  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Anna 
Perenna,  in  whose  name  we  have  nothing  more 
than  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  anmis^  which, 
whether  written  with  one  n  or  two,  whether  in  its 
simple  form  annus  or  diminutive  annulus,  stiU  al- 
trays  signifies  a  circle.  Hence,  as  the  masculine 
form  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  period  of  the 
son's  course,  so  the  feminine,  in  like  manner,  might 
well  be  employed  to  signify,  first,  the  moon's  revo- 
hitioo,  and  then  the  moon  herself.  The  tendency 
among  tlie  Romans  to  have  the  same  word  repeat- 
ed, first  as  a  male,  and  then  aa  a  female  deity,  has 
been  noticed  by  Niebuhr ;  and  there  occurs  a  com- 
plete paralld  in  the  name  Dianas,  afterward  Janus, 
fi>r  the  god  of  dies,  or  light,  the  sun ;  Diana,  after- 
ward Jana,  for  the  goddess  of  light,  the  moon,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno.  That 
'be  month  of  March  shonld  have  been  selected 
arose  from  it«  being  the  first  of  the  year,  and  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  moon  might  well  take  place  on  the  day 
ffheo  h^  power  is  fully  displayed  to  man.  The 
epithet  Perenna  itself  means  no  more  than  ever-cir- 
dmg.  Nay,  Macrobius  himself*  connects  the  two 
voris  with  annus,  when  he  states  the  object  of 
the  sacrifice  to  be,  u/  annare  perennareque  commode 
kceat. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  lunar  origin 
'^  the  Roman  month  is  deducible  from  the  practice 
of  counting  the  days  backward  from  the  kalends, 
onoes,  and  ides;  for  the  phrases  will  then  amount 
tn  saying,  "It  wants  so  many  days  to  the  new 
miton,  to  the  first  quarter,  to  full  moon."  It  would 
he  difficult,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  calculation,  which,  to  our 
notions,  at  leasts  is  so  inconvenient ;  and,  indeed,  it 
IS  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derived 
from  Greece,  under  which  term  the  Athenians  prob- 
ably are  meant;  and  by  these  we  know  that  a 
strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
period.* 

Bat  perhaps  the.  most  decisive  proof  of  all  lies  in 
the  simple  statement  of  Livy,*  that  Numa  so  regula- 
ted his  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  by  the  insertion 
of  intercalary  months,  that  at  the  end  of  every  nine- 
kenii  year  it  again  coincided  with  the  same  point 
m  thj  sun^s  course  from  which  it  started.  His 
vwda  are,  **  Quern  (annum)  inUrcalaribus  mensibus 
mUrptmendis  ita  dispensavit  ul  vieesimo  anno  ad  mi- 
Cm  eandetr.  Mollis  unde  orsi  sunt,  plems  annorum  om- 
tssai  spatiis,  dies  congruerem."    We  quote  the  text, 
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because  editors,  n  support  of  a  theory,  have  takes 
the  liberty  of  aAering  it  by  the  insertion  of  th« 
word  quarlOf  forgetting,  too,  that  the  words  quarts 
et  vieesimo  anno  signify,  not  every  twenty-fourih 
year,  which  their  theory  requires,  but  every  twenf^ 
third,  according  to  that  peculiar  error  of  the  Riv 
mans  which  led  them  to  count  both  the  extremes 
in  defining  the  internal  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  which  still  survives  in  the  medical  phrases  /•>r 
tian  and  quartan  ague,  as  well  as  in  the  French  ex 
pressions  huU  joura  for  a  week,  and  quinze  jours  foi 
a  fortnight.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence 
to  words,  but  giving  the  strict  and  necessary  mean- 
ing to  them,  when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the 
passage  in  Livy,  we  express  vieesimo  anno  by  every 
nineteenth  year. 

Now  19  years,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  most 
convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunction  of  a  lunar  and 
solar  year.  A  mean  lunation,  or  synodic  month,  ac- 
cording to  modem  astronomy,  is  29d.,  12h.,  44'  3'-. 
and  a  mean  tropical  year  365d.,  5h.,  48' 48".  Hen-^f 
it  will  be  found  that  236  lunations  amount  to  6939d.. 
18h.,  31'  45",  while  19  tropical  years  give  6939d  . 
14h  ,  27'  12",  so  that  the  difference  is  only  2h.,  4' 
33".  Although  it  was  only  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  that  Hipparchus  gave  to  astronomical  obser- 
vations a  nicety  which  couW  pretend  to  deal  with 
seconds  (his  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  wa^ 
29d.,  12h.,  44'  3^'*),  yet,  even  in  the  regal  period 
of  Rome,  the  Greek  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy 
must  already  have  possessed  astronomers,  from 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  could  have  bor- 
rowed such  a  rough  practical  knowledge  of  both 
the  moon  and  sun's  period  as  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  at  the  end  of  19  solar  years  the  moon's  a»^ 
would  be  nearly  what  it  was  at  the  commencement; 
and  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  name  of  Numa 
is  oflen  connected  by  tradition  with  the  learning  cA 
Magna  Graecia.  At  any  rale,  a  cycle  of  19  year* 
was  introduced  by  Melon,  at  Athens,  in  the  yeai 
432  B.C. ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  learn- 
ed may  probably  have  preceded,  by  a  long  period, 
its  introduction  into  popular  use,  the  more  so  as 
religious  festivals  are  generally  connected  with  the 
various  divisions  of  time,  and  superstition,  there- 
fore, would  be  most  certainly  opposed  to  innova- 
tions of  this  nature.  How  the  Romans  may  have 
intercalated  in  their  19  lunar  years  the  seven  addi 
tional  montlis  which  are  requisite  to  make  up  the 
whole  number  of  235  (=12x19+7)  lunatious,  is  a 
subject  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate. 
From  a  union  of  these  various  considerations,  it 
must  be  deemed  highly  probable  that  the  Romans 
at  one  period  possessed  a  division  of  time  depend- 
ant upon  the  moon's  course. 

Year  of  the  Decemviri  (so  called  by  Ideler). — The 
motives  which  induced  the  Romans  to  abandon  the 
lunar  year  are  nowhere  recorded,  nor,  indeed,  the 
date  of  the  change.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
even  in  the  year  448  B.C.,  the  year  was  still  regu- 
lated by  the  moon's  course.  To  this  must  be  add- 
ed, that,  according  to  Tuditanus  and  Cassius  Hemi- 
na,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  intercalation  was  brought 
before  the  people  by  those  decemviri  who  added  the 
two  new  tables  to  the  preceding  Ten,*  that  is,  in  the 
year  450  B.C.  That  the  attention  of  these  decem- 
viri was  called  to  the  calendar  is  also  proved  by  the 
contents  of  the  Eleventh  Table,  wherein  it  is  de- 
creed that  <*  the  festivals  shall  be  set  down  in  the 
calendars."  We  have  the  authority  of  Varro,  in 
deed,  that  a  system  of  intercalation  already  existed 
at  an  earlier  date ;  for  he  says  that  there  was  a 
very  ancient  law  engraved  on  a  bronze  pillar  by  L. 
Pinarius  and  Furius  in  their  consulate  cui  mentis 
intercalaris  ascribitur.    We  add  the  last  words  in 
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TAim  from  the  text  of  Macrobius,^  because  their 
import  is  doubtful.  If  we  are  right  in  interpreting 
them  thus,  "  the  date  upon  which  is  expressed  by  a 
month  called  intercalary"  all  that  is  meant  may  be 
one  of  the  intercalary  lunations,  which  must  have 
existed  even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period 
of  the  decemviral  legislation  there  was  probably 
instituted  that  form  of  the  year  of  364  days,  which 
was  corrected  by  the  short  intercalary  month  called 
Mercedonius  or  Mercidinus ;  but  so  corrected  as  to 
deprive  the  year  and  month  of  all  connexion  with 
the  moon*s  course.  The  length  of  the  several  or- 
dinary months  was  probably  that  which  Censorinus 
has  erroneously  allotted  to  the  months  of  Numa's 
lunar  year,  viz. : 
Martins     31  days.  September  29  days. 

Aprilis      2«    •*  October      31     " 

Mains       31     "  November  29    " 

Junius       29    "  December  29    " 

Quinctilis  31    "  Januarius    29    " 

Sextilis     29    "  Februarius  28    " 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  immediately  prior  to  the  Julian  correc- 
tion ;  for  both  Censorinus  and  Macrobius  say  that 
Caesar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Sextilis,  and 
December,  and  one  to  Aprilis,  Junius,  September, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebuhr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  when  he  asserts*  that  July  acquired 
two  more  days  at  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
and  founds  thereon  a  charge  of  carelessness  against 
Livy.  That  November  had  but  29  days  prior  to  the 
correction — in  other  words,  that  the  XVII.  Kil.  Dec. 
immediately  followed  the  Idus  Nov.,  appeaiB  like- 
wise, from  a  comparison  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Tiro ;' 
for  he  reaches  Corcyra  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Nov.,  and  on 
the  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  complains,  "  Septumum  jam  diem 
erubamur."  The  seven  days  in  question  would  be 
W.  Id.,  III.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id.  Nov.,  XVII.  Kal.  Dec, 
XVI.  Kal.  Dec,  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  That  the  place  of 
the  nones  and  ides  was  in  each  month  the  same 
before  the  Julian  correction  as  afterward,  is  assert- 
ed by  Macrobius. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
intercalation.  Plutarch,  we  have  already  observed, 
speaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  referred  to  Numa, 
of  22  days  in  alternate  years  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Censorinus,  with  more  precision,  says  that 
the  number  of  days  in  each  intercalation  was  either 
22  or  23,  and  Macrobius  agrees  with  him  in  sub- 
stance. Of  the  point  at  which  the  supernumeraiy 
month  was  inserted,  the  accounts  are  these :  Var- 
ro*  says  the  twelfth  month  was  February  ;  and 
when  intercalations  take  place,  the  last  five  days 
of  this  month  are  removed.  Censorinus  agrees 
herewith,  when  he  places  the  intercalation  gener- 
ally ipoiissimum)  in  the  month  of  February,  between 
the  Terminalia  and  the  Regifugium,  that  is,  imme- 
diately after  the  day  called  by  the  Romans  a.  d.  VI. 
Kal.  Mart.,  or  by  us  the  23d  of  February.  This, 
again,  is  confirmed  by  Macrobius.  The  setting 
aside  of  the  last  five  days  agrees  with  the  practice 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians,  of  con- 
sidering tiie  five  days  over  the  360  as  scarcely  be- 
longing to  the  year,  and  not  placing  them  in  any 
month.  So  completely  were  these  five  days  con- 
sidered by  the  Romans  to  be  something  extraneous, 
that  the  soldier  appears  to  have  received  pay  only 
for  360  days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  sol- 
dier received  deni  aasea  per  day,  i.  «.,  jj^  of  a  dena- 
rius ;  but  Domitian*  addxdit  quartum  stipendium  au- 
rto9  tcmoM.    Thus,  as  26  denarii  made  an  aureus, 

360  X 10 
Iho  annual  pay  piior  to  Domitian  was  — r^—  de- 
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360x10 
°&rii,  or  -r^ — zrz  aurei  =9  aurei ,  and  thus  the  nA 
16  X2o 

dition  of  three  aurei  was  precisely  a  fourth  mora 
Lastly,  the  festival  Terminalia,  as  its  name  impllea, 
marked  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  this,  by-the-way, 
again  proves  that  March  was  originally  the  firsi 
month. 

The  intercalary  month  was  called  MepirMivof.  o; 
UtpKifdovKK.^  We  give  it  in  Greek  characters,  be 
cause  it  happens  somewhat  strangely  that  no  Lathi 
author  has  mentioned  the  name,  the  term  mensi? 
interkalaris  or  interkalarius  supplying  its  place. 
Thus,  in  the  year  of  intercalation,  the  day  after  the 
ides  of  February  was  called,  not,  as  usual,  a.  d.  XVI. 
Kalendas  Martins,  but  a.  d.  XI.  Kalendas  inteiica- 
laris.  So,  also,  there  were  the  Nons  interkalares 
and  Idus  interkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  ci- 
ther a.  d.  XV.  or  XVI.  Kal.  Mart.,  according  as  iho 
month  had  22  or  23  days ;  or,  rather,  if  we  add  the 
five  remaining  days  struck  off  from  February,  27  or 
28  days.  In  either  case  the  Regifugium  retained 
its  ordinaiy  designation  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart."  When 
Cicero  writes  to  Atticus,  "  Aceepi  tuas  liUeras  a.  d. 
V.  Terminalia''  (t.  «.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cili- 
cia,  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  letter,  *»jBa  sic  observuha, 
quasi  interkalalum  non  sil." 

Besides  the  intercalary  month,  mention  is  occa- 
sionally made  of  an  intercalary  day.  The  object  of 
this  was  solely  to  prevent  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  from  coinciding  with 
the  nundinx,  of  which  mention  has  been  sdready 
made.'  Hence,  in  Livy,*  *•  Intercalatum  to  anno . 
pcslridie  Terminalia  inUrcaUres  fuenmt."  Thi« 
would  not  have  been  said  had  the  day  of  intercala- 
tion been  invariably  the  same ;  and,  again,  Livy,* 
"  Hoc  anno  irUercaUUum  est.  Tertio  die  post  Termi-' 
nalia  Calenda  interealmres  fiure^**  t.  c,  two  days  af- 
ter the  Terminalia,  so  that  the  dies  intercalaris  was 
on  tliis  occasion  Inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  so 
called.  Nay,  even  after  the  reformation  of  the  cal- 
endar, the  same  superstitious  practice  remained. 
Thus,  in  the  year  40  B.C.,  a  day  was  inserted  foi 
this  purpose,  and  afterward  an  omission  of  a  day 
took  place,  that  the  calendar  might  not  be  distui1>> 
ed.« 

The  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years  23 
or  23  days,  that  is,  of  ninety  days  in  eight  years, 
was  borrowed,  we  are  told  by  Macrobius,  from  the 
Greeks ;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  first, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de- 
rived all  scientific  assistance ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  decemviral  legislation  was  avowedly  de- 
duced from  that  quarter.  Moreover,  at  the  very 
period  in  question,  a  cycle  of  eight  years  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  at  Athens,  for  the  Metonic  period 
of  19  years  was  not  adopted  before  432  B.C.  The 
Romans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  some 
clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they  derived 
from  Greece.  The  addition  of  ninety  days  in  a  cy- 
cle of  eight  years  to  a  lunar  year  of  354  days  would, 
in  substance,  have  amounted  to  the  addition  of  11^ 
(=90-7-8)  days  to  each  year,  so  that  the  Romans 
would  virtually  have  possessed  the  Julian  calendar. 
As  it  was,  they  added  the  intercalation  to  a  year  of 
355  days ;  and,  consequently,  on  an  average,  every 
year  exceeded  its  proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neg< 
lect  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Julian  calendar.  Ao- 
cordingly,  we  find  that  the  civil  and  solar  ycara 
were  greatly  at  variance  in  the  year  564  A.U.C 
On  the  11th  of  Quinctilis  in  that  year,  a  remancalri* 
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eclitee  ol  the  sun  occurred.^  This  eclipse,  says 
Ideler,  can  hare  been  no  other  than  the  one  which 
occurred  on  the  14th  of  March,  190  B.C.  of  the  Ju- 
lian calendar,  and  which  at  Rome  was  nearly  total. 
Again,  (ic  same  historian*  mentions  an  eclipse  of 
the  nK'Ofl,  which  occurred  in  the  night  between  the 
9d  and  4th  of  September,  in  the  year  of  the  city  686. 
This  must  have  been  the  total  eclipse  in  the  night 
between  the  21st  and  32d  of  June,  16S  B.C. 

That  attempts  at  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
.M}rrecting  so  serious  an  error  were  actually  made, 
appears  from  Macrobius,  who,  aware  himself  of  the 
caose  of  the  errar,  says  that,  by  way  of  correction, 
in  every  third  octoennial  period,  instead  of  90  inter- 
calary days,  only  60  were  inserted.  Again,  it  ap- 
pears that  M.Acilii28  Glabrio,  in  his  consulship  169 
B.C.,  that  is,  the  very  year  before  that  in  which  the 
abore-mentiooed  lunar  eclipse  occurred,  introduced 
some  legislative  measure  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
calation.'  According  to  the  above  statement  of 
^facrobios,  a  cycle  of  24  years  was  adopted,  and  it 
IS  this  rery  passage  which  has  induced  the  editors 
of  Liry  to  insert  the  word  quarto  in  the  text  already 
quoted. 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  the  most 
part  dependant  upon  the  calendar,  the  regulation  of 
t.'ie  latter  was  intrusted  to  the  college  of  pontifices, 
who  in  early  times  were  chosen  exclusively  from 
ihe  body  of  patricians.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
power  of  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  means  of 
oppressing  the  plebeians,  by  keeping  to  themselves 
the  knowledge  of  the  days  on  which  justice  could 
(«  administered,  and  assemblies  of  the  people  could 
i*e  held.  In  the  year  304  B.C.,  one  Cn.  Flavins,  a 
.ecretary  (tcriba)  of  Appius  Claudius,  is  said  fraud- 
uieotly  to  hare  made  the  FasU  public*  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  last  passage,  that  Atticus  doubt- 
ed the  truth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the  other 
privilege  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  insertion  of 
tbe  intercalary  month  gave  them  great  political 
power,  which  they  were  not  backward  to  employ. 
Everything  connected  with  the  matter  of  intercala- 
::oD  was  left,  says  Censorinus,*  to  the  unrestrained 
pleasure  of  the  pontifices ;  and  the  majority  of  these, 
nn  personal  grounds,  added  to  or  took  from  the  year 
^y  capricious  intercalations,  so  as  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  magistrate  re- 
mained in  office,  and  seriously  to  benefit  or  injure 
I  fhe  firmer  of  the  pablic  revenue.  Similar  to  this 
ts  the  language  employed  by  Macrobius,*  Ammia- 
nos,'  Solious,*  Plutarch,*  and  their  assertions  are 
rtMifirmed  by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during 
-IS  proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  burden  of 
vhich  is  a  request  that  the  pontifices  will  not  add 
10  his  year  of  goremment  by  intercalation. 

In  consequence  of  this  license,  says  Suetonius,^* 
neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest  coincided  with 
;he  summer,  nor  those  of  the  vintage  with  tbe  au- 
i^san.  Bat  we  cannot  desire  a  better  proof  of  the 
^nfnsion  than  a  comparison  of  three  short  passar 
:^  iQ  the  third  book  of  Caesar's  BelL  Ct*.,"  "  Prt- 
^'€  wmat  Jtam^rutM  noeaxM  solvit^^*  jamque  kienu  ad- 
y<fpinqiubaij^*  muUi  jum  menses  transierant  ct  hiems 

Year  of  Julius  Cataar. — ^In  the  year  46  B.C., 
0«ar,  DOW  master  of  the  Roman  world,  crowned 
^'^  other  great  services  to  his  country  by  employing 
''^  a-:ithonty,  as  pontifex  maximus,  in  tbe  correction 
'  <*  this  serious  evii  For  this  purpose  he  availed 
^tiiBself  of  the  services  of  Soaigenes  the  peripatetic, 
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and  a  acr^  named  M.  Flavins,  though  he  hirosel 
too,  we  are  told,  was  well  acquainted  with  astnmOi 
my,  and,  indeed,  was  the  author  of  a  work  of  some 
merit  upon  the  subject,  which  was  still  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny.  The  chief  authorities  upon  thr 
subject  of  the  Julian  reformation  are  Plutarch,*  Dit, 
Cassius,*  Appian,'  Ovid,*  Suetonius,*  Pliny,*  Gen 
sorinus,^  Macrobius,*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,*  S.. 
linus."  Of  these,  Censorinus  is  the  most  precif  e 
"  The  confusion  was  at  last,"  says  he,  **  carried  .-»(; 
far,  that  C.  Caesar,  the  pontifex  maximus,  in  Uih 
third  consulate,  with  Lcpidus  for  his  colleague  in- 
serted between  November  and  December  two  in- 
tercalary months  of  67  days,  the  month  of  February 
having  already  received  an  intercalation  of  23  days, 
and  thus  made  the  whole  year  to  consist  of  445 
days.  At  the  same  time,  he  provided  against  a 
repetition  of  similar  errors  by  casting  aside  the 
intercalary  month,  and  adapting  the  year  to  the 
8un*s  coarse.  Accordingly,  to  the  366  days  of  the 
previously  existing  year,  he  added  ten  days,  which 
he  80  distributed  between  the  seven  months  having 
29  days,  that  January,  Sextilis,  and  December  re- 
ceived two  each,  the  others  but  one;  and  these 
additional  days  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  several 
months,  no  doubt  with  the  wish  not  to  remove  the 
various  festivals  from  those  positions  in  the  several 
months  which  they  had  so  long  occupied.  Hence, 
in  the  present  calendar,  although  there  are  seven 
months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four  months  which  from 
the  first  possessed  that  number  are  still  distinguish- 
able by  having  their  nones  on  the  seventh,  the  rest 
having  them  on  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Lastly,  in 
consideration  of  the  quarter  of  a  day,  which  he 
considered  as  completing  the  true  year,  he  estab 
lished  the  rule,  that  at  the  end  of  every  four  years 
a  single  day  should  be  intercalated  where  the  month 
had  been  hitherto  inserted,  that  is,  immediately 
after  the  Terminalia ;  which  day  is  now  called  the 
Bissextum." 

This  year  of  446  days  is  commonly  called  hy 
ch/onologists  the  year  of  confusion  ;  but  by  Macro- 
bins,  more  &tly,  the  last  year  of  confusion.  The 
kalends  of  January,  of  the  year  708  A.U.C.,  fell  on 
the  13th  of  October,  47  B.C.  of  the  Julian  calendar ; 
the  kalends  of  March,  708  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  46  B.C. ;  and,  lastly,  the  kalends  of  Janu- 
ary, 709  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  45  B.C. 
Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercalary  months  in- 
serted in  this  year  after  November,  mention  is  made 
in  Cicero's  letters." 

It  was  probably  the  original  intention  of  Caesar 
to  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
winter  solstice  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  B.C.,  occur- 
red on  the  24th  of  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
His  motive  for  delaying  the  commencement  for 
seven  days  longer,  instead  of  taking  the  following 
day,  was  probably  the  desire  to  gratify  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Romans,  by  causing  the  first  year  oi  the 
reformed  calendar  to  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new 
moon.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  new 
moon  occurred  at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  January,  46 
B.C.,  at  6h.  16'  P.M.  In  this  way  alone  can  be  ex 
plained  the  phrase  used  by  Macrobius  :  "  Annurn 
civilem  CaaoTt  habitis  ad  luruan  dinwusionihus  consti^ 
tuhim,  edicto  palam  proposito  pubUcaoit.^*  This  edict 
is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  where  he  gives  the 
anecdote  of  Cicero,  who,  on  being  told  by  some  one 
that  the  constellation  Lyia  would  rise  tbe  next 
morning,  observed,  "  Yes,  no  doubt,  in  obedience  t' 
the  edict." 

The  mode  of  denoting  the  days  of  the  month  will 
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MUse  no  difficulty,  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  kal- 
ends always  denote  the  first  of  the  month,  that  the 
nones  occur  on  the  seventh  of  the  four  months 
March,  May,  Quinctilis  or  July,  and  October,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  the  othcT  months ;  that  the  ides  al- 
ways lall  eight  days  later  than  the  nones ;  and, 
tastly,  that  the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  cases 
reckoned  backward,  upon  the  Roman  principle  al- 
ready explained  of  counting  both  extremes. 

For  the  month  of  January  the  notation  will  be  as 
follows  : 

1  Kal.  Jan.  17  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Feb. 

2  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan.  18  a.  d.   XV.  Kal.  Feb. 

3  a.  d.  III.  Non.  Jan.  19  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal.  Feb. 

4  Prid.  Non.  Jan.  20  a.  d.  XIII.  Kal.  Feb. 
6  Non.  Jan.                        21  a.  d.    XII.  Kal.  Feb. 

6  a.  d.  VIII.  Id.  Jan.  22  a.  d.     XI.  Kal.  Feb. 

7  a.  d.  VII.  Id.  Jan.  23  a.  d.      X.  Kal,  Feb. 

8  a.  d.    VI.  Id.  Jan.  24  a.  d.     IX.  Kal.  Feb. 

9  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Jan.  26  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Feb. 
10  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Jan.  26  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Feb. 
H  a.  d.    III.  Id.  Jan.  27  a.  d.     VI.  Kal.  Feb. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan.  28  a.  d.      V.  Kal.  Feb. 

13  Id.  Jan.  29  a.  d.     IV.  Kal.'Feb. 

14  a.  d.  XIX.  Kal.  Feb.  30  a.  d.  III.  Kal.  Feb. 
16  a.  d.  XVIII.  Kal.  Feb.     31  Prid.  Kal.  Feb. 

16  a.  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Feb, 

The  letters  a.  d.  are  ollen,  through  error,  written 
together,  and  so  confounded  with  the  preposition 
adf  which  would  have  a  different  meaning,  for  cul 
kalendas  would  signify  by^  i.  e.,  on  or  before  the  kal- 
ends. The  letters  are  in  fact  an  abridgment  of  ante 
dieniy  and  the  full  phrase  for  "  on  the  second  of 
January"  would  be  ante  diem  quartum  nonas  Janvr 
arias.  The  word  ante  in  this  expression  seems 
really  to  belong  in  sense  to  nonas,  and  to  be  the 
cause  why  nonas  is  an  accusative.  Hence  occur 
0ix:h  phrases  as^  in  ante  diem  quartum  Kal.  Decern- 
bris  disiulity  "  he  put  it  off  to  the  fourth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  December,*'"  Is  dies  erat  ante  diem 
V.  Kal.  Apr.,  and  ante  quern  diem  iturus  sit,  for  quo 
die.*  The  same  confusion  exists  in  the  phrase 
posi  paucos  dies,  which  means  "  a  few  days  after," 
and  is  equivalent  to  paucis  post  diebus.  Whether  the 
phrase  Kaiendce  Januarii  was  ever  used  by  the  best 
writers  is  doubtful.  The  words  are  commonly  ab- 
breviated ;  and  those  passages  where  Aprilis,  De- 
cembris,  ^c,  occur,  are  of  no  avail,  as  they  are 
probably  accusatives.  The  ante  may  be  omitted,  in 
which  case  the  phrase  will  be  die  quarto  nonarum. 
In  the  leap  year  (to  use  a  modern  phrase),  the  last 
days  of  February  were  called, 

Feb.  23.  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  24.  a.  d.    VI.  Kal.  Mart,  posteriorem. 

Feb.  26,  a.  d.    VI.  Kal.  Mart,  priorem. 

Feb.  26.  a.  d.     V.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  27.  a.  d.    IV.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  28.  a.  d.   III.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  29.         Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 
In  which  the  words  prior  and  posterior  are  used  in 
reference  to  the  retrograde  direction  of  the  reckon- 
ing.   Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Ideler,  who 
refers  to  Celsus  in  the  Digests.* 

From  the  fact  that  the  intercalated  year  has  two 
days  called  ante  diemsextum,  the  name  of  bissextile 
has  been  applied  to  it.  The  term  annu^  bissextilis, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  any  writer  prior  to  Beda, 
but,  in  place  of  it,  the  phrase  annus  bissextus. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Cesar  that  the  bissextum 
should  be  inserted  peracto  quadriennii  cireuilu,  as 
Censorinus  says,  or  quiTito  quoque  incipiente  anno,  to 
ose  the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  phrase,  however, 
which  Caesar  used  seems  to  have  been  quarto  quoque 
o,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  priests  to  mean 
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bslL  C'v.,  i.,  U  ^—4.  (50,  lit.  16,  •.  98.) 
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ereiy  third  year.  The  consequence  was,  lliat  if 
the  year  8  B.C.,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  finding  thai 
three  more  intercalations  had  been  made  than  wai 
the  intention  of  the  law,  gave  directions  tliat  for  tbe 
next  twelve  years  there  should  be  no  bissextile. 

The  services  which  Caesar  and  Augustus  had 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  reformation  d' 
the  year  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  insertion 
of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Julius  was  substi* 
tuted  for  Quinctilis,  the  month  in  which  Caesar  was 
born,  in  the  second  Julian  year,  that  is,  the  year  of 
the  dictator's  death  ;^  for  the  first  Julian  year  was 
the  first  year  of  the  corrected  Juhan  calendar,  that 
is,  45  B.C.  The  name  Augustus,  in  place  of  Sex- 
tilis,  was  introduced  by  the  emperor  himself,  at  the 
time  when  he  rectified  the  error  in  the  mode  of  in- 
tercalating,* anno  Augustano  xx.  The  first  year  of 
the  Augustan  era  was  27  B.C.,  viz.,  that  in  which 
he  first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  se  vii.  cl  M. 
Vipsanio  Agrippa  coss.  He  was  born  in  September, 
but  gave  the  preference  to  the  preceding  month,  for 
reasons  stated  in  the  senatus  consultum,  preserved 
by  Macrobius.*  *^  Whereas  the  Emperor  Augustus 
Caesar,  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  was  first  admitted 
to  the  consulate,  and  thrice  entered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph, and  in  the  same  month  the  legions  from  th£ 
Janiculum  placed  themselves  under  his  auspices, 
and  in  the  same  month  Egypt  was  brought  undei 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  same 
month  an  end  was  put  to  the  civil  wars;  and 
whereas,  for  these  reasons,  the  said  month  is,  and 
has  been,  most  fortunate  to  this  empire,  it  is  hercb% 
decreed  by  the  senate  that  the  said  month  shall  bci 
called  Augustus."  "  A  plebiscitum  to  the  same  ef- 
fect was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Sextus  Pacuviua^ 
tribune  of  the  plebs." 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  noceived 
the  name  of  Germanicus  from  the  general  so  called 
and  the  appellation  appears  to  have  existed  even  in 
the  time  of  Macrobius.  Domitian,  too,  conferred 
his  name  upon  October,  but  the  old  word  was  re- 
stored upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

The  Fasti  of  Caesar  have  not  come  down  to  ua> 
in  their  entire  form.  Such  fragments  as  exist  nia> 
be  seen  in  Gruter^s  Inscriptiones,  or  more  com- 
pletely in  Foggini^s  work,  Faslorum  Anni  Roman% 
,  .  reliquia.  See  also  some  papers  by  Ideler  in  tbp 
Berlin  Transactions  for  1822  and  1823. 

The  Gregorian  Year. — ^The  Julian  calendar  sai>' 
poses  the  mean  tropical  year  to  be  365d.  6h.  ;  bui 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exceeds  the  real 
amount  by  IT  12'',  the  accumulation  of  which,  yeai 
after  year,  caused,  at  last,  considerable  inccnveai- 
ence.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1582,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Xlllth.,  assisted  by  Aloysius,  Liiius,  Christo|^ 
Clavius,  Petrus  Ciaconius,  and  others,  again  re- 
formed the  calendar.  The  ten  days  by  which  ihp 
year  had  been  unduly  retarded  were  struck  out  by 
a  regulation  that  the  day  after  the  fourth  of  October 
in  that  year  should  be  called  the  fifteenth ;  and  h 
was  ordered  that,  whereas  hitherto  an  intercalary 
day  had  been  inserted  every  four  years,  for  the  fu- 
ture three  such  intercalations  in  the  course  of  foar 
hundred  years  should  be  omitted,  viz.,  in  those 
years  which  are  divisible  without  remainder  by  lOO. 
but  not  by  400.  Thus,  according  to  the  Julian  cal 
endar,  the  years  1600,  1700,  1800,  1900  and  2000 
were  to  have  been  bissextile ;  but,  by  the  regulation 
of  Gregory,  the  years  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  were 
to  receive  no  intercalation,  while  the  years  16O0 
and  2000  were  to  be  bissextile  as  before.  The  tniU 
which  effected  this  change  was  issued  Feb.  2^ 
1582.  The  fullest  account  of  this  correction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Clavius,  entitled  Rommn 


1.  (CenaorinoB  c  9S.)>-2.  (Saet.,  Octav.,  c.  31.^-  S.  fc  IS.I 
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fkltUohM'JregorioXIIL  P.M.  restituti  Exptica- 
(to.   A3  thfl  Gregorian  calendar  has  only  97  leap- 
years  in  a  period  of  400  years,  the  mean  Gregorian 
year  is  (303x366-1-97x366) —400,  Ihat  is,  365d., 
5h.,  iy  li^j  or  only  34''  more  than  the  mean  tropi- 
cal year.    This  difference,  in  sixty  years,  would 
imoont  to  24',  and  in  60  times  60,  or  3600  years, 
^  34  lioanj  cr  a  day.    Hence  the  French  astrono- 
mer, Deiambre,  has  proposed  that  the  years  3600, 
nOO,  10,800,  and  all  multiples  of  3600,  should  not 
be  kap-years.    The  Gregorian  calendar  was  intro- 
dooed  into  the  greater  pert  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  day  named  in  the  bull. 
Into  France,  two  months  after,  by  an  edict  of  Henry 
III.,  ffae  9th  of  December  was  followed  by  the  aoth. 
The  Catholic  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Coontries  adopted  the  correction  in  1683, 
Pbland  in  1586,  Hungary  in  1687.    The  Protestant 
parts  of  Europe  resisted  what  they  called  a  papis- 
tical inrention  for  more  than  a  century.    At  last, 
in  1700,  Protestant  Germany,  as  well  as  Denmark 
and  Holland,  allowed  reason  to  prevail  over  preju- 
dice, and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland 
'Copied  their  example  the  following  year. 

In  England,  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  first 
adopted  in  1762,  and  in  Sweden  in  1753.  In  Rus- 
aia,  and  those  countries  which  belong  to  the  Greek 
Cboich,  the  Julian  year,  or  old  style  as  it  is  called, 
atill  prevails. 

In  this  article  free  use  has  been  made  of  Ideler's 
voik  Ltkrhnck  dcr  Ckronologie,  For  other  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  Roman  measurement 
•f  time,  see  Clbpstdbji,  Dibs,  Hoba,  Hobologia, 

UrmiTH,  NUNDINJB,  SiBCULUM,  SiDBBA. 

The  following  Calendar,  which  gives  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  the  Roman  festivals,  &c., 
■  taken  from  aD  article  on  the  Roman  Calendar 
IB  Paoly's  Real-Encyclopadie  der  classischen  Alter- 
^^uMwiMsenMchaft,  ft  has  been  principally  compiled 
iram  Ovid*s  Fasti,  Columella,  and  Pliny's  Natural 
History.  The  letter  O.  signifies  Ovid,  C.  Columella, 
K  Pliny ;  but  when  C.  is  placed  immediately  after 
the  date,  it  signifies  a  day  on  which  the  Comitia 
vcreheld. 
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JANUABIDS. 
F. 
F. 

G.  Cancer  occidit. 

C.  Cesari  Delptunus  matutino  ex- 
oritur.  PI. 

F.  Lyiti  oritur.  O.  et  P.  tempesta- 
tern  significat.  O.  Atticae  et  finiti- 
mis  regionibus  aquOa  vesperi  occi- 
dit. 

F. 

C. 

C.  Delphini  vespertine  occasu  con- 
tinui  dies  hiemant  Italie.  PI. 

Agon.  Delphinus  oritur.  O. 

En.  Media  hiems.  O. 

Car.  Np. 

C. 

Np. 

En.  Dies  vitios.  ex  SC. 

Car.  Tempestas  incerta.  C. 

C.  Sol  in  Aquarium  transit,  Leo 
mane  incipit  occidere ;  africus,  in- 
terdum  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

C.  Sol  in  Aquario.  O.  et  P.  Cancer 
deainit  occidere :  hiemat.  C. 

C.  Aquarius  incipit  oriri,  ventus  af« 
ricos  tempestatenr  significat.  C. 

C. 

C. 

c. 


F.  22         XI.  C.  Fidicula  vesperi  ocudit,  diea  pit 

viua.  C. 

G.  23  X.  Lyra  occidit  0. 

H.  24  IX.  C.  Leonis,  qaae  est  in  pectore,  clar4 
Stella  occidit.  O.  Ex  occasu  pris- 
tini  sideris  significat  tempestatem; 
interdum  etiam  tempestas.  C. 

A.  25      VIII.  C.  Stella  regia  appellata  Tuberon* 

in  pectore  l«onis  occidit  matuti 
no.  P. 

B.  26        VII.  C. 

C.  27        VI.  C.  Leonis,  quae  est  in  pectore,  dam 

Stella  occidit,  nonnunquam  signifi- 
catur  hiems  bipartita.  C. 

D.  28  V.  C.  Auster,  aut  africus,  hiemat :  plo- 

vius  dies.  C. 

E.  29         IV.  P. 

F.  30         lU.  N.  Delphinus  incipit  occidere,  item 

Fidicula  occidit.  C. 

G.  31       Prid.  C.  Eorum,  quss  supra  sunt,  siderum 

occasus  tempestatem  facit :  inter 
dum  tantummodo  significat.  C 

PBBBUABIUS. 

H.  1  Feb.  KaL  N.  Fidis  incipit  occidere,  ventus  en 
rinus  et  interdum  auster  cum  gran 
dine  est.  C. 

A.  2        IV.  N.  Lyra  et  medius  leo  oocidunt.  O. 

B.  8        III.  N.  Delphinus  occidit.  O.   Fidis  tota 

et  Leo  medius  occidit.  Corns  aot 
septentrio,  nonnunquam  favonius. 
C. 

C.  4      Prid.  N.  Fidicula  vesperi  occidit.  P. 

D.  5      Non.  Aquarius  oritur,  zephyrus  flare  ioei- 

pit  O.  MedisB  partes  Aquarii  oii- 
untur,  ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

E.  6     vin.  N. 

F.  7  VII.  N.  Calisto  sidus  occidit :  favonil  spi* 
rare  incipiunt.  C. 

N.  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 
N.  Veris  initium.  O. 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


P.  15 


VI. 
V. 

IV. 

HI. 
Prid. 

Id. 
XVI. 


XV. 


G.  16 

XIV. 

H.  IT 

XIH. 

A.  18 

B.  19 

C.  20 

XII. 
XI. 
X 

D.  21 

IX. 

£.  22 

VIH. 

F.  23 

VIL 

G.  24 
H.  26 
A.  26 

VL 

V. 

IV. 

N. 

N.  Arctophylax  oritur.  O. 

N. 

Np. 

N.  Corvus,  Crater,  et  Anguis  onun- 

tur.    0.     Vesperi   Crater  oritur. 

venti  mutatio.  C. 
Luper.  Np.  Sol  in  Pisces  transitum 

facit:  nonnunquam  ventosa  ten^ 

pestas. 
En.  Venti  per  sex  dies  vehementios 

flant.    Sol  in  Piscibus.  O. 
Quir.  Np.  Favonius  vel  auster  cum 

grandine  et  nimbis  ut  et  sequentl 

die.  C. 
C. 
C. 
C.  Leo  desinit  occidere ;  venti  se^ 

tentrionales,  qui  dicuntur  omithiaB, 

per  dies  triginta  esse  sclent :  turn 

et  hirando  advenit.  C. 
FeraL  F.  Arcturus  prima  noete  ori- 
tur: frigidus  dies:  aquilone.  Td 

coro,  interdum  pluvia.  C. 
C.  Sagitta  crepusculo  incipit  oriri ; 

vanae  tempestates :  halcyonei  diet 

vocantur.  C. 
Ter.  Np.  Hirundlnum  adventu^.  O. 

Ventosa  tempestas.    Hirundo  ooii' 

spicitur.  C.    Arcturi  esortua  w 

pertinu&  P. 
Regif  N. 
C. 
En 
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E. 
F. 

•G. 

a. 

A. 
B. 


0. 
D. 


F. 
O. 
¥L 

A. 
B. 


16 


17 


V. 

IV. 


B.  S7         ni.  £q.  Np. 
0.  28       Prid.  C. 

MABTlOa. 

D.  lMait.Kfi.Np. 

E.  2         VI.  F. 

F.  8  V.  C.  Alter  e  Piscibus  occidit.  0. 

G.  4         IV.  C. 

H  6  III.  C.  Arctophylax  occidit.  Vinderai- 
ator  oritur.  O.  Cancer  oritur  Cae- 
sari.  P. 

H.  6  Prid.  Np.  Hoc  die  Caesar  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  factus  est. 

B.  7      Non.  F.  Pegasus  oritur.  O. 

C.  8      VIII.  F.  Corona  oritur.  O.    Piscis  aqui- 

lonius  oritur.  P. 
L).    9       VII.  C.  Orion  exoritur.    In  Attica  Mil- 
yius  apparere  serratur.  P. 
VI.  C. 
C. 
C. 
III.  En. 
Prid.  Eq.  Np. 
Id.  Np.  Nepa  incipit  occidere,  significat 
tempestatem.  C.    Scorpius  occidit 
Cs&ari.  P. 
XVII.  F.  Scorpius  medius  occidit.  0.   Ne- 
pa occidit,  hiemat.  C. 
XVI.  Lib.  Np.  Milvius  oritur.  0.    Sol  in 
Arietem  transitum  facit.    Favoni- 
us  vel  corns.  C. 
£.- 18       XV.  N.  Sol  in  Ariete.  0.    Italie  Milvi- 
us ostenditur.  P. 
XIV.  Quin.  N. 
XIII.  0. 
XII.  C.  Equus  occidit  mane.  C.  P.  sep- 

tentrionales  venti.  C. 
XI.  N. 

X.  Tubil.  Np.  Aries  incipit  exorirl,  plu- 
vius  dies,  interdum  ningit.  C. 
C  24         IX.  Q.  Rex  O.  F.    Hoc  et  sequenti  die 
equinoctium  yemum  tempestatem 
significat.  C. 

25  VIII.  C.  JSquinectium  yernum.  0.  P. 

26  VII.  C. 

27  VI.  Np.  Hoc  die  CaBsar  Alezandriam 
recepit. 

28  V.  C. 

29  IV.  C. 

80  m.  C. 

81  Prid.  C. 


APRZLIt. 

C.  1  Apr.  Kal.  N.  Scorpius  occidit.  0.    Nepa  oc- 

cidit mane,  tempestatem  signifi- 
cat. C. 

D.  2         IV.  C.  Pleiades  occidunt.  C. 

E     3        III.  C.  In  Attica  Vergiliee  vesperi  oc- 
cultantur.  C. 

F.  4      Prid.  C.  Ludi  Matr.  Mag.  Vergilie  in  Boe- 

otia  occultantur  yesperi.  P. 
O.   6      Non.  Ludi.    Favonius   aut   auster  cum 

grandine.   C.     Caesari   et   Chal- 

daeis  Vergiliae  occultantur  yesperi. 

JEtppto  Orion  et  Gladius  ejus  in- 

ciplunt  abscondi.  P. 
H    tJ      VIII.  Np  Ludi.   Vergilie  yesperi  celan- 

tur.    Interdum  hiemat.  C. 
A.    7       VII.  N.  Ludi.  Hoc  die  et  duobus  sequen- 

tibos  austri  et  africi,  tempestatem 

significant.  C. 
0.    9         VT.  N.  Ludi.     Significatur  imber  IJbras 

occasu.  P. 

C.  9  V.  N.  Ludi. 

D.  10         rV.  N.  Ludi  in  Cir. 

G.  11         HL  N.  Ludi. 
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F.  12      Prid. 


6.  13 
H.  14 

A.  16 

B.  16 


Id. 
XVIII. 

XVII. 
XVL 


C.  17        XV. 


D.  18       XIV. 


£.  L9 

XIII. 

F.  20 

XII. 

G.  21 

XI. 

H.  22 

X. 

A.  23 

IX. 

B.  24 

C.  26 

VIIL 
VII. 

D.  26 


VI. 


E.  27 

V. 

F.  28 

IV. 

a  29 

IIL 

H.  30      Prid. 


A.  1  Mai.  Kal. 

B.  2         VI. 


C.    8  V. 


D.  4         IV. 

E.  6         HI. 

F.  6      Prid. 


G.    7  Non. 

H.  8  vm. 

A.  9  vn. 

B.  10  VI. 

C.  11  V. 


D.  12         IV. 

E.  13        m. 


N.  Ludi  Cereri.    Suculae  oelainii] 

hiemat.  C. 

Np.  Ludi.   Libra  occidit'  hieuiat  G 
N.  Ludi.  Ventosa  temp('.8tas  ct  ini> 

bres,  nee  hoc  constanler.  C 
Ford.  Np.  Lud. 
N.  Ludi.    Suculae  occidunt  yespcti 

Atticas.  P. 
N.  Ludi.   Sol  in  Tauram  transitmn 

facit,  plufiam  significat.  C.    Sueo- 

laa  ocridunt  vesperi  Caesari,  hoc 

est  palilicium  sidus.  P. 
N.  Ludi.    Suculae  se  vesperi  celant : 

pluviam   significat.   C.     iEgypto 

suculae  occidunt  vesperi.  P. 
Cer.  N.  Ludi  in  Cir.    Sol  m  tauro. 

O. 
N.  AsBjrrlae  Suculae  occidunt  ves- 
peri. C. 
Par.  Np.  Ver  bipartitur,  pluvia  ei 

nonnunquam  grando.  C. 
N.  Vergiliae  cum  Sole  oriuntur.   Af- 

ricus  vel  auster :  dies  humidus.  C. 
Vin.  Np.  Prima  nocte  Fidicula  ap- 

paret :  tempestatem  significat  C. 
C.  Palilicium  sidus  oritur  Caeaari.  P. 
Rob.  Np.  Medium  ver,  Aries  ooci 

dit,  tempestatem  significat^  Caoia 

oritur.  O.    Hcedi  exoriuntnr.  P. 
F.  Bceotiae  et  Atficae  Canis  ves- 
peri  occultatur.     Fidicula   mane 

oritur.  P. 
C.  /iSsyriae  Orion  totus  abeoondi- 

tm    P. 
Np.  Ludi  flor.    Auster  fero  cum 

pluvia.  C. 
C.   Ludi.    Mane   Capra   exoritur, 

austrinus  dies,  interdum  i^uviae. 

C.   Assyriae  totus  Cania  abaoondi* 

tur.  P. 
C.  Ludi.    Canis  se  vesperi  oelaU 

tempestatem  significat. 


N.  Capella  oritur.  C. 

F.   Comp.   Argestes   flare  incipit. 

Hyades  oriuntur.  O.    Sucola  cum 

Sole  exoritur,  septentrionales  ven 

ti.  C.    Suculae  matutino  exoriuo- 

tur.  P» 
C.  Centaurus  oritur.  0.    Centaunw 

totus  apparet,  tempestatem  aigoif 

jcat.  C. 
C. 
C.  Lyra  oritur.  O.    Centaurus  pin 

viam  significat.  C. 
C.  Scorpius  medius  occidit  O.    Ne 

pa  medius  occidit,  tempestatem 

significat  C. 
N.  VergUiae  exoriuntur  mane ;  1h 

vonius.  C. 
F.  Capella  pluvialis  oritur  Cesari. 

.£gypto  vero  eodem  die    Caoia 

yesperi  occultatur.  P. 
Lem.  N.  iEstatis  initium,  favooioi 

aut  conis,  interdum  etiam  plnTOL 

C. 
C.  Vergiliae  totae  apparent ;  faTooi- 

us  aut  corns :  interdum  et  pluTisp 

C.    Vergiliarum  exortus.  C. 
Lem.  N.  Orion  occidit  O.   Arctuif 

occasns  matntinus  Cflesari  tempoa- 

tatem  significat  P. 
Np.  Ludi  Mart,  in  Cire. 
Lem.  N.  Pleiades  orinntiur.    .^sta 

tis  initium.  O.   Fidis  mane  tHritai 
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G.  23 
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H.S4 
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significattempe&tatem.  C.  Fidica- 
Is  cxortus.  P. 

C.  Taunis  oritur.  0. 

Np.  Fidis  mane  exoritur,  auster, 
aut  euro-notus  iDterdum,  dies  ha- 
midus.  G. 

F. 

C.  Hoc  et  aequenti  die  earo-notus 
▼el  aaster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

C. 

C.  Sol  in  Geminis.  0.  et  C 

C. 

Agon.  Np.  Canis  oritur.  0.  Sucu- 
liB  ezoriuntur,  scptentrionales  ven- 
ti :  nonnunquam  auster  cum  plu- 
via. C.  Capclla  vesperi  occidit  et 
in  Attica  Canis.  P. 

N.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Arcturus 
mane  occidit ;  tempestatem  signif- 
icat.  G.  Orionis  Gladius  occidere 
incipit.  P. 

Tub.  Np. 

Q.  Rex.  C.  F. 

C.  Aquila  oritur.  O.  Hoc  die  et  bi- 
duo  sequenti  Capra  mane  exoritur, 
scptentrionales  venti.  C. 

C.  Arctophylax  occidit.  O. 

C.  Hyades  oduntur. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 


N.  Aquila  oritur.  O.  Hoc  et  se- 
quenti Aquila  oritur;  tempestas 
ventosa  et  interdum  pluvia.  G. 

F.  Mart.  Car.  Monet  Hyades  ori- 
untur,  dies  pluvius.  O.  Aquila  ori- 
tur vesperi.  P. 

C.  Caesari  et  Assyrias  Aquila  vespe- 
ri oritur.  P. 

C. 

N  Arcturus  matutino  occidit.  P. 

N.  Arctophylax  occidit.  O.  Arctu- 
rus occidit,  favonius  aut  corns.  C. 

N.  Menti.  in  capit.  Delphinus  ves- 
peri exoritur.  P. 

Vest.  N.  Fer. 

N.  Delphin.  vesperi  oritur.  O.  et  C. 
et  P.  Favonius,  interdum  rorat. 
C. 

Matr.  N. 

N. 

N.  Cdlor  incipit.  C. 

N. 

Q.  St.  D.  F.  Hyades  oriuntur.  0. 
Gladius  Orionis  exoritur.  P. 

C.  Zephyrus  flat.    Orion  oritur.  O. 

C.  Delphinus  totus  apparet.  O. 

C. 

O.  Minervn  in  Aventino.  Sol  in 
Cancro.  O.  et  C.  In  iEgypto  Gla- 
dius Orionis  oritur. 

C.  Snmmano  ad  Circ.  Max.  Ophi- 
uchus  oritur.  O. 

C.  Ajiguifer,  qui  a  Grscis  dicitur 
'O^tovxoCt  mane  occidit,  tempesta- 
tem significat.  0. 

C. 

C. 

O.  Hoc  et  biduo  sequenti  solstitium, 
favonius  et  calor.  C.  Longissima 
dies  totius  anni  et  nox  brevissima 
solstitium  conficiunt.  P 


H.  26  VII.  C. 

A.  26  VI.  C.  Orionis  Zona  oritur :  solatitii 

O.    Orion  exoritur  Ciesari.  P 

B.  27  V.  C. 

C.  28  IV.  C. 

D.  29  III.  C  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

E.  80  Prid.  F. 
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Non. 
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VII. 

D. 
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E. 
F. 

9 
10 

V. 

IV. 

N.  Favonius  vel  auster  et  calor.  O 

N. 

N. 

Np.  Corona  occidit  mane.  C.    Zom 

Orionis  Assyrise  oritur.  P.  iEgyp- 

to  Procyon  matutino  oritur.  P. 
Popl.  N.  Chaldeis  Corona  occidit 

matutino.   Attic«e  Orion  eo  die  ex 

oritur. 
N.  Ludi  Apollin.     Cancer  medins 

occidit,  calor.  C. 
N.  Ludi. 

N.  Ludi.    Capricomus  medius  occi- 
dit. C. 
N.  Ludi.    Cepheus  vesperi  exoritur, 

tempestatem  significat.  C. 
C.  Ludi.    Prodromi  flare  inctpiunt 

C. 

C.  Ludi. 
Np.  Ludi. 
C.  Ludi  in  Cir. 
C.  Merk.  .£gyptiis  Orion  desinit  ejc- 

oriri.  P. 
Np.  Merk.  Procyon  exoritur  mane^ 

tempestatem  significat.  C. 
F.  Merk. 

C.  Assyrie  Procyon  exoritur.  P. 
C.Merk. 

Lucar.  Np.  Merk. 
C.  Ludi  VicL  Cssar.    Sol  in  Lea 

nem  transitum  facit,  favonius.  O. 

Aquila  occidit.  P. 
C.  Lucar.  Ludi. 
C.  Ludi. 
Nept.  Ludi.   Prodromi  in  Itaha  ien- 

tiuntur.  P. 
N.  Ludi.    Leonis  in  pectore  clara 

Stella  exoritur,  intenlum  tempes- 
tatem significat.  C. 
Fur.  Np.  Ludi.    Aquarius  incipit  oo- 

cidere  clare :  favonius,  vel  auster. 

C. 
C.  Ludi.    Canicula  apparet ;  caUgo 

estuosa.  C. 

C.  In  Circ.    Aquila  exoritur.  C. 
C.  In  Circ. 
C.  In  Circ.    Leonia  in  pectore  cla- 

rae  stelle  exoriuntur,  interdum  tmn- 

pestatem  significat.  C. 
C.  In  Circ.    Aquila  occidit.  aigniii- 

cat  tempestatem.  C. 
C. 


N.  Etesis.  C. 

C.  Fer. 

C. 

O.  Leo  medius  exoritur ;  tempofltik* 

tem  significat.  C. 
F. 

F.  Arcturus  medius  occidit   P. 
C.  Aqnarins  occidit  medius,  ndNh 

losus  aestus.  C. 
C.  Vera  ratione  autumni  initium  Fi- 

dicule  occasu.  P. 
Np. 
C. 
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G.  11  III   C.  Fidicula  occasu  8Uo  autumiium 

inchoat  Csaari.  P. 
H.  18  Prid.  C.  Fidis  occidit  mane  et  autumnus 
incipit.  C.  AtticiB  Equos  oriens 
tempestatem  aignificat  et  yesperi 
.£gypto  et  Cesari  Delphinus  occi- 
dens.  P. 
A.  13  Id.  Np.  Delpbini  occasus  tempestatem 

significant.  C. 
8   14       XIX.  F.i>elphinimatutinii8  occasus  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C. 

C. 

Port.  Np. 

C.  Merk. 

Vin.  P.  P. 

C.  Sol  in  Virginem  transitum  facit, 
hoc  et  sequenti  die  tempestatem 
significat,  interdum  et  tonat  £o- 
dem  die  Fidis  occidit.  C. 

Cons.  Np. 

£n.  Caesari  et  Assyrite  Vindemiator 
oriri  mane  incipit.  P. 

Vole.  Np.  Fidis  occasu  tempestas 
plerumque  oritur,  et  pluvia.  C. 

C. 

Opic.  Np. 

C.  Vindemiator  exoritur  mane,  et 
Arcturus  incipit  occidere,  interdum 
pluvia.  C. 

Volt.  Np. 

Np.  H.  b.  Ara  VictoriaB  in  Curia  de- 
dicata  est.  Sagitta  occidit :  Etesian 
desinunt.  P. 

F. 

F.    Haroeri   Virginia    exoriuntur. 
Etesiee  desinunt  flare,  et  interdum 
hiemat.  C. 
O.  81       Prid.  C.  Andromeda  vesperi  oritur,  inter- 
dum hiemat.  C. 
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SEPTBMBBR. 

,  N. 

N.  Hoc  die  Per.  Nep.  Piscis  austri- 
nus  desinit  occidere,  calor.  C. 

Np. 

C.  Ludi  Romani. 

F.  Ludi.  Vindemiator  exoritur.  At- 
tics Arcturus  matutino  exoritur  et 
Sagitta  occidit  mane.  P. 

F.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi.  Piscis  aquilonius  desinit 
occidere  et  Capra  exoritur,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi.  Caesari  Capella  oritur  res- 
peri.  P. 

C.  Ludi, 

C.  Ludi.  I  aronins  aut  africus.  Vir- 
go media  exoritur.  C. 

N.  Ludi.  Arcturus  oritur  medius 
yehemcntissimo  significatu  terra 
marique  per  dies  quinque.  P. 

Np.  Ex  pristine  sidere  nonnunquam 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 

F.  Equor.  Prob. 

N.  Ludi  Rom.  in  Circ. 

C.  In  Circ.  JEgypto  Spica,  quam 
tenet  Virgo,  exoritur  matutino  Ete- 
sisque  desinunt.  P. 

C.  In  Circ.  Arcturus  exoritur,  fa- 
Yonins  aut  africus,  interdum  eurus. 
C. 

C.  InCirt'.  Spica  Virginia  exoritur, 
favonius  aut  corus.  C.  Spica  Cae- 
sari oritur.  P. 
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17  XVL 

18  XV. 

19  XIV. 


E.  20      XIII. 


F.  21 

XII. 

G.  22 

XL 

H.  23 

X. 

A.  24 

IX. 

B.  25 

VIIL 

C.  In  Circ.  Sol  in  Libram  traoai* 
turn  facit.  Crater  matutino  tem 
pore  apparet.  C. 

C.  Merk. 

G.  Merk.  Pisces  occ.dur.t  ::^ane. 
Item  Aries  occidere  incipit.  faTiv 
nius  aut  corus  iuterdum  auster  coai 
imbribus.  C.  Cesari  commise ora 
Piscium  occidit.  P. 

C.  Merk.  Argo  navis  occidit,  tcm* 
pestatem  significat,  interdum  etiam 
pluviam.  C. 

Np.  Merk.  H.  D.  Augusti  natalia. 
Ludi  Cir.  Centaurus  incipit  mane 
oriri,  tempestatem  significat,  inter* 
dum  et  pluviam.  C. 

C.  JSquinoctium  autumnale  hoc  die 
et  biduo  sequenti  notat  Columella, 
Plinius  hoc  die. 

C. 

C. 

Hoedi  exoriuntur,  favonius,  nonnun- 
quam auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

Virgo  desinit  oriri,  tempestatem  sig- 
nificat. C.  Capella  matutina  exo- 
ritur, consentientibus,  quod  est  ra 
rum,  Philippe,  Calippo,  Dmtheo^ 
Parmenisco,  Conone,  Critonc,  De- 
mocrito,  Eudoxo,  lone.  P. 

F.  Hoedi  oriuntur  iisdem  cooseiiti- 
entibus.  P. 

C. 


N.  Tempestatem  significat.  O. 

P. 

C. 

C.  Auriga  occidit  mane.  Virgo  do- 
sinit  occidere:  significat  nonnun- 
quam tempestatem.  C. 

C.  Corona  incipit  exoriri,  significat 
tempestatem.  C. 

C.  Hoedi  oriuntur  resperi.  Aries 
medius  occidit :  aquilo  C. 

F. 

F.  Coronae  clara  Stella  exoritur.  C. 
Caesari  fulgens  in  Corona  stella 
oritur.  P. 

F. 

C.  Vergiliae  exoriuntur  vesperi ;  fa- 
vonius et  interdum  africus  cum  plu* 
via.  C. 

Meditr. 

Aug.  Np. 

Pont.  Np.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Co 
rona  tota  mane  exoritur,  auster  hi- 
bemus  et  nonnunquam  pluvia.  C. 
Vergiliae  vesperi  oriuntur.  P. 

En. 

Np.  Hoc  die  et  sequenti  biduo  inter- 
dum tempestas,  nomkucquam  rorst 
C.  Corona  tota  oritur.  P. 

F. 

C. 

C. 

Arm.  Np.  Sol  in  Scorpionem  tm^ 
situm  facit.  C. 

C.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Solis  cxctts 
Vergiliae  incipiunt  ooddere, 
pestatem  aigmfiDai.  O. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 


CALENDAR. 


CALIDA. 


U  K 

D.S7 

r.  19 


i\  3. 


VII.  C.  Nep«  froDS  ezoritor,  tempesta- 

tern  significat  C. 
VI.  C.  Sucule  Yesperi  ezoriuntur.  P. 
y.  C.  Vergilie  occidunt,  hiemat  cum 

frigore  et  gelicidiis.  C. 
rV    C.  Arcturus  vesperi  occidit,  vento- 

8US  dies.  C. 
III.  C.  Hoc  et  sequent!  die  Cassiopi*.  in- 

cipit  occidere,  tempestatem  signifi- 

cat.  C. 
Pnd   C.  Caesari  Arcturus  occidit,  et  Su- 

colffi  exoriuntur  cum  Sole.  P. 


irOTVMBEH. 

A  iNoT.KaL  N.  Hoc  die  et  postero  capot  Tauri 
occidit,  pluTiam  significat.  P. 

3.   8        IV Arcturus  occidit  vesperi.  P. 

C  3  III Fidicula  mane  exoritur,  hie- 
mat et  pluit.  C. 

D    4     Prid. 

E.  6     Non.  F. 

F.  6     VIIL  F.  Ludi.    Fidiculs  sidus  totum  ex- 

oritur,  auster,  vel  favonius,  hiemat. 
C. 

G.  7       Vn.  C.  Ludi. 

H  8  VI.  C.  Ludi.  Stella  clara  Scorpionis 
exoritnr,  significat  tempestatem, 
hiemat  C. 

A.  0         V.  C.  Ludi.    Hiemis   initium,  auster 

aut  eurus,  interdum  rorat.  C.  Gla- 
dius  Ononis  occidere  incipit.  P. 

B.  10        IV.  C.  Ludi. 

C.  11        in.  0.  Ludi.    Yergiliae  occidunt.  P. 

D.  U      Prid.  C.  Ludi. 

B  13  H.  Np.  Epul.  Indict.  Dies  incertus,  sae- 
pius  tamen  placidus.  C. 

r.  u  xvni.  F. 

C.  15    XVII,  C.  Ludi.  Pleb.  in  Circ. 

H  16  XVI.  C.  In  Circ.  Fidis  exoritur  mane, 
auster,  interdum  aquilo  magnus.  C. 

A.  17  XV.  C.  In  Circ.  Aquilo,  interdum  aus- 
ter cum  pluvia.  C. 

^  18  XIV.  C.  Merk.  Sol  in  Sagittarium  tran- 
situm  facit.  Suculae  mane  oriun- 
tur,  tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C.  19     Xin.  C.  Merk. 

D.  20      XII.  C.  Merk.    Tauri  comua  vesperi  oc- 

cidunt, aquilo  frigidus  et  pluvia.  C. 
E-  21        XI.  C.  Sucula  mane  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

F.  23         X.  C.  Lepus  occidit  mane,  tempesta- 

tem significat.  C. 

G.  23        IX.  C. 
H.  24      VIII.  C. 

A.  25       VII.  C.  Canicula  occidit  Solis  ortu,  hie- 

mat. C. 

B.  36         VL  C. 

C.  27  V.  C. 

D.  29       rv.  C. 

E.  29        nt  C. 

P.  30  Prid.  C.  Tots  suculs  occidunt,  favonius 
aut  auster,  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

DECEKBBR. 

G    1  Dec.Kal.  N.  Dies  incertus,  sspius  tamen  pla- 
cidus. 
H.    1         IV 

AS      ni 

B    4       Prid 

C    5       Non.  y. 

D  •  VIIL  . .  Sagittarius  medius  occidit,  tem- 
pestatem significat  G. 

t.  7  vn  0.  Aquila  mane  oritur.  Africus,  in- 
terdum auster,  irrorat.  C. 

P.   •  VI.  C. 

G.    9  V.  C. 

n  10  IV.  C. 

Cc 


A.  11 


12 
13 


D.  14 

E.  16 


H.  18 

A.  19 

B.  20 

C.  21 

D.  22 
£.  23 

F.  24 

G.  25 
H.  26 

A.  27 

B.  28 

C.  29 

D.  80 


m. 

Prid. 
Id. 

XIX. 

XVIII. 

XVIl. 

XVI. 


XV. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

XII. 

XI. 

X. 

IX. 

VIII. 
VII. 
VI. 

V. 
IV. 

III. 


E.  31       Prid. 


.\gon.  Np.  Corus  vel  septentno. 
interdum  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

£n. 

Np.  Scorpio  totus  mane  exoritur. 
hiemat.  (/. 

F. 

Cons.  Np. 

C. 

Sat.  Np.  Ferie  Saturni.  Sol  m 
Capricomum  transitum  facit,  bm- 
male  solstitium  ut  Ilipparcho  pki 
?et.  C. 

C.  Ventorum  commutatio.  O 

O^il.  Np. 

C. 

Div.  Np. 

C. 

Lar.  Np.  Capra  occidit  maue,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C.  Brumale  solstitium,  sicut  Chili 
dei  observant,  significat.  C. 

C. 

c. 

C.  Delphinus  incipit  oriri  mane, 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C. 

F.  Aquila  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

F.  Canicula  occidit  vesperi,  tempes- 
tatem significat.  C. 

C.  Tempestas  ventosa.  C. 


BXPLANATION    OP   ABBHBVIATIOrfS. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  H.  These  letters  are  found 
in  aU  the  old  calendars,  and  no  doubt  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundines  in  the  week  of 
eight  days ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
first  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  ecclesiastical 
calendars  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Christian  week. 

Agon.,  Agonalia.—  .^rm.,  Armiltulrumy  Varro.— 
ApoUin.,  Apollinarts.^'AugaBt.,  Augtuialia. — C, 
Comitialis^  ComtliatrU.  —  Css.,  Cttsarit.  —  Capit., 
CapUoUo. — Car.,  Carmentalia. — Car.,  CarruE. — Cer., 
Cerealiot  Varro. — Cir.  and  Circ.,  Circenses,  Circ: 
— Comp.,  Commtalia. — Con.,  Consualia,  Plutarch.^- 
Div.,  Divalia,  Festus.— Eid.,  EiduM. — ^En.,  Endoter* 
eisust  that  is,  irUercisus. — Epul.,  Epulum. — Eq., 
Equirioj  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Equor.  prob.,  Equo- 
rumprobandoruniy  Valer.  Max.  (lib.  2.)— -F.,  Fastus. — 
F.  p.,  Fastut  prima, — Fp.,  Fas  Pratori. — Fer.,  Ferut. 
— Fer.  or  Feral.,  Feralia.  —  Flor.,  Fhralia,  Ovid 
Pliny. — Font.,  Fon/ano/to,  Varro. — Ford.,  Fordicidia. 
Vano. — H.  D.,  Hoe  Dte.-^Hisp.,  Hisvaniam  w>«/.— 
Id.,  Idus. — Indict.,  Indicium. — K?lU  KaleruUt. — ^Lar . 
Larentalia^  Varro,  Ovid,  Plutarch. — Lem.,  Xemurta, 
Varro,  Ovid. — ^Lib.,  Liberalia,  Varro. — Lud.,  Ludi.^ 
Luper.,  Lupercalia,  Varro. — Mart.,  Marti,  Ovid.— 
Mat.,  Main  MattUct^  Ovid. — ^Max.,  Jfonmum.— Me 
dit.,  Mediirinalia,  Varro. — Merk.,  Merkatus, — Mo 
net.,  JIfone/tf.— N.,  iV«/«^#.— N.  F.,  JV«/a*.— Np., 
Nefa9tu9  prima.  —  Nept,  NevhrnaliA,  Nepiuno,^ 
Non.,  JVwMB.— Opal.,  Opalia,  Varro. — Opic,  Opiean- 
«tpa,  Varro. — Par.,  ParUioy  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus.— 
Pleb.,  PUheii,  PZ«Wi.— Poplif ,  Popltfugivm.^Foft., 
Poriunalia. — Pr.,  Pratori. — Prob.,  Probandorum.-' 
Q.,  Quanda. — Q.  Rex  c.  F.,  Quando  rex  eamiliami 
fat,  Varro,  Festus. — Q.  St.  d.,  Quanda  siereuM  de^ 
fertur,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Quin.,  Quinquatnu, 
Varro. — Quir.,  Quirinalia, — ^Regif.,  Regifagium,  or, 
according  to  Ovid,  the  23d  of  Februaiy. — ^Rob.,  Ro 
higalia,  Varro.  —  Satur.,  Saturnalia,  Macrobius.- 
St.,  5/«-ci«#.— Ter.,  TermtiM/ui.— Tubil.,  TuMus- 
irum,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus.— Vest.,  Vesta, — ^Vict., 
Vieioria. — ^Vin.,  Vinalia,  Varro. — ^Volc,  VoleanaUa, 
Varro. — ^Vol,  Vollumalia,  Varro. 

CALIDA,  or  CALDA,  the  warm  drink  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  of  warm  wa- 
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CALIGA. 


CAL0NE8. 


Unr  mixed  with  wine,  with  the  addition,  probably,  of 
apices.  Tbis  was  a  very  fayourite  kind  of  drink 
with  the  ancients,  and  could  always  be  procured  at 
certain  shops  or  taverr^s  called  thermopolia^^  which 
Claudius  commanded  to  be  closed  at  one  period  of 
his  reign.*  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  and  wa- 
ter was  kept  hot  appear  to  have  been  of  a  veiy  ele- 
gant form,  and  not  unlike  our  tea-urns  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  construction.  A  representation  of  one 
of  these  vessels  is  given  in  the  Museo  Borbonicoj' 
<V«ai  which  the  following  woodcut  is  taken.    In  the 


middle  of  the  vessel  there  is  a  small  cylindrical  fur- 
aacc,  in  which  the  wood  or  charcoal  was  kept  for 
iieaiiug  the  water ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  fur- 
nace there  are  four  small  holes  for  the  ashes  to  fall 
through.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  vessel  there 
is  a  kind  of  cup,  communicating  with  the  part  sur- 
lounding  the  furnace,  by  which  the  vessel  nught  be 
6I1CU  wiliioui  taking  off  the  lid ;  and  on  the  left-hand 
aide  there  is,  in  about  the  middle,  a  tube  with  a  cock 
for  drawing  off  the  liquid.  Beneath  the  conical 
cover,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  vessel, 
there  is  a  movable  flat  cover,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  which  closes  the  whole  urn  except  the 
mouth  of  the  small  furnace. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vessel 
was  used  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  mention- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  Latin  name ;  but 
it  was  probably  called  atUhepsa,  {Vid.  Authkpsa.) 
Pollux*  mentions  several  names  which  were  applied 
to  the  vessels  used  for  heating  water,  of  which  the 
lirvo2^6Tj^j  which  also  occurs  in  Lucian,*  appears  to 
answer  best  to  the  vessel  which  has  been  described 
above. • 

♦CALIDRIS  {KoXlSpic),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  Belon  conjectures  that  it  was 
,1  bird  called  Chevalier  by  the  French.  The  term 
Calidris  is  now  applied  to  the  Red-shank. 

CA'LIOA,  a  strong  and  heavy  sandal  worn  by  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

Although  the  use  of  this  species  of  calceamentum 
extended  to  the  centurions,  it  was  not  worn  by  the 
f  aperior  officers.  Hence  the  common  soldiers,  in- 
<diidlDg  centurions,  were  distinguished  by  the  name 


1.  (Plftnt~  Cur.,  IT.,  <ii.,  13.— Trin.,  If  iii.,  6.— Rud.,  II.,  ▼: , 
It.)— t.  (Dion,  Ix.,  «.)— 3.  (Tol.  iii.,  p\  63.)— 4.  (x.,  M.)— 5. 
fLofph..  6.)— «.  (B0tt  etr,  Sabina,  ii.,  p.  34.— Bocker,  Gollas, 
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of  caligaH, ^  Service  in  the  raniLS  wds  also  deslgnfr 
ted  after  tbis  article  of  attire.  Thus  Marias  was 
said  to  have  risen  to  the  consulship  a  calig€^  i.  e^ 
from  the  ranks,*  and  Ventidius  juvcTUam  inoptm  in 
caJLxga  miliiari  tolcrasse*  The  Emperor  Caligula  re- 
ceived that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  consequence 
of  wearing  the  caliga,  and  being  inured  to  the  life 
of  a  common  soldier.*  Juvenal  expressed  hia  drw 
termination  to  combat  against  vice  as  a  soldier,  \  1 
saying  he  would  go  in  caliga  {vcniatn  caligaiiu^). 

The  triumphal  monuments  of  Rome  show  mou 
distinctly  the  difference  between  the  caliga  of  the 
common  soldier  (vid.  Arma,  p.  95)  and  the  calceus 
worn  by  men  of  higher  rank.  (  Vid,  Abclla,  p.  11  .- 
Ara,  p.  78.) 

The  sole  of  the  caliga  was  thickly  studded  with 
hob-nails  {clavi  caligarii*) ;  a  circumstance  which 
occasioned  the  death  of  a  brave  centurion  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  midst  of  victory  his 
foot  slipped,  as  he  was  running  over  the  marble 
pavement  (ktOdarpuTov)  of  the  temple,  and,  unable 
to  rise,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  Jews  who  rush- 
ed upon  him.'  The  use  of  hob-nails  («f  rd  vnodif 
tiara  yXov^  kyKpovaai)  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
rusticity  by  the  Athenians.* 

The  *»  caliga  speculatoria,"*  made  for  the  use  of 
spies  {spcculatores)t  was  probably  very  strong,  thick, 
and  heavy,  and  hence  very  troublesome  {moietiif- 
sima^^). 

The  making  and  sale  of  calige,  as  well  Sb  of 
every  other  kind  of  shoe,  was  a  distinct  trade,  the 
person  engaged  in  it  being  called  "  caligarius"  or 
"  sutor  caligarius. ^^^^  After  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  the  caliga,  no  longer  worn  by  soldiers 
was  assumed  by  monks  and  ascetics. 

♦CALLIO'NYMUS  (xaXXfcivr/ioc).  a  species  of 
fish,  so  called  by  Aristotle."  iElian"  gives  the 
name  as  KaV^v6wiioq  \  Athenaeus,"  ovpavoaxSiroc, 
with  which  Galen  agrees;  Oppian,"  vfiepoKoirfi^ \ 
and  Pliny,"  Uranoscorms.  It  is  the  Star-gazer,  the 
Uranoscopus  scaber,  L.,  called  in  French  Rai,  and 
in  Italian  Boca  in  Capoy  according  to  Rondelet  and 
Schneider."  The  eyes  of  this  fish  are  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  head. 

CALLISTEIA  (KaXXtaTeia),  a  festival,  or,  per- 
haps, merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  of 
Lesbos,  at  which  they  assembled  in  the  sanctua- 
ry of  Hera,  and  the  fairest  received  the  prize  o( 
beauty.** 

A  sunilar  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cypse- 
lus,  formed  a  part  of  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter.  The  women  taking  part  in  it  were  called 
Xpvcot^poi.^* 

A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  which,  how- 
ever, men  only  partook,  is  mentioned  by  Athenspoi** 
as  occurring  among  the  Eleans.  The  fairest  man 
received  as  a  prize  a  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Athena,  and  was  adorned  by  his  frien<to 
with  ribands  and  a  myrtle  wreath,  and  accompanied 
to  the  temple.  From  the  words  of  A  thenseus,"  >*  ha, 
in  speaking  of  these  contests  of  beauty,  mentions 
Tenedos  along  with  Lesbos,  we  must  infer  that  it 
the  former  island  also  Callisteia  were  celebrated. 

CALCNES  were  the  slaves  or  servants  of  ths 
Roman  soldiers,  so  called  from  carrying  wood  >dXa} 


1.  (Suet.,  Octar.,  25.— Vitell.,  7.)— 8.  (Sen.,  De  Beapf.,  ▼. 
16.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  44.)— 4.  (T«cit.,  Ann.,  1. —  So^l. 
Coliff.,  «.)— 5.  (Sat.,  iii.,  806.)- 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrx;^.,  41 
ix.,  18.— Jut.,  SaL,  iii.,  283 ;  xvi„  25.)— 7.  (Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud., 
vi..l,p.l26»,ed.  Hudson.)— 8.  (Theophr.,Char.,4.)— 0.  (Suet., 
Calig.,  52.)— 10.  (Tertull.,  De  Corona,  p.  100,  ed.  R:jydl.> — H. 
(Spon.,  Miac.  Erud.  Ant.,  p.  220.)— 12.  (II.  A.,  ii.,  15 ;  vUi.,  13.) 
—13.  (N.  A.,  xiii.,  4.)— 14.  (viii.,  p.  356.)— 15.  (IlaUeut^  ii^SOH. 
i»oq.)— 16.  (H.  N.,  xxxii.,  7.)— 17.  (Schneider,  Exoirm,,  li.,  ^^ 
iElian,  N.  A.,  p.  573,  scqq.— Adams,  Append.,  s.t.V— 18.  (S.-l  % 
ad  n.,  x.,  140.— Suidas,  s.t.— AnthoL  Gr.  ri..  No.  292 — AUUm. 
xii.,  p.  610.)— 1«.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  609 '-10,  (L  c-  ^ 
Etyxnol.  Maff.,  a.  ?.)— 21.  (xiii.,  p.  610.) 


CALUMNLL 


CAMELOPARDALI«. 


In  Mr  use.  Taos  says  Festus  -*  CtdontM  mUitum 
9emt  fwk  Ugnema  eUnaa  gerebant,  qua  Grati  kuXh 
woeaUni.'*  So»  also,  Servius  :^  *<  Calas  dicebani  ma- 
jent  nottri  fiuUs,  quot  fCprtaJbant  Mcrvi  aequenUt 
ipHinof  td  frttUaV  From  the  same  word  koKov 
oomes  loAoffovf,  a  shoemaker's  last.*  These  calo- 
MB  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  slaves, 
and  aimost  formed  a  part  of  the  army,  as  we  may 
leani  from  many  passages  in  Ciesar :  in  fact,  we 
are  told  by  Josephus  that,  from  living  always  with 
the  soldiera,  and  being  present  at  their  exercises, 
they  were  inferior  to  them  alone  in  skill  and  valour. 
The  word  calo,  however,  was  not  confined  to  this 
•ifoiiicatkio,  bat  was  also  applied  to  farm-servants, 
insujixs  of  which  nsage  are  found  in  Horace.* 

In  Cesar  this  term  is  generally  found  by  itself; 
in  Tacitus  it  is  coupled  and  made  almost  identical 
with  lixa.  Still  the  calones  and  lixae  were  not  the 
same:  the  latter,  in  fact,  were  freemen,  who  mere- 
ly followed  the  camp  for  the  purposes  of  gain  and 
merchandise,  and  were  so  far  from  being  indispen- 
sable to  an  army  that  they  were  sometimes  forbid- 
den to  follow  it  (ne  lixet  Mequerentur  exercUum*), 
Urns,  again,  we  read  of  the  ^Uxa  mereaioruque,  qui 
fUutrit  ma-ces  porUbantf*'*  words  which  plainly 
show  that  the  lixs  were  traders  and  dealers.  ■  Livy 
aiao*  apeaks  of  them  as  carrying  on  business.  The 
lenn  itself  is  soppoeed  to  be  connected  with  lixa, 
an  old  word  signifying  water,  inasmuch  as  the  lixie 
soppliedthis  article  to  the  soldiers :  since,  however, 
they  probably  famished  ready-cooked  provisions 
to  the  soldierB,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  their  ap- 
peOatioa  may  have  some  allusion  to  this  circum- 
stance.' 
CAI/OPUS,  CALOPODTUM.  {Vid.  Foema.) 
CALU'MNIA.  Calumniari  is  defined  by  Mar- 
aan,*  **Fa2f  a  erimina  interUUre ,-"  a  definition  whicl^ 
as  there  given,  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  crim* 
inal  matters.  The  definition  of  Paulus*  applies  to 
matters  both  criminal  and  civil :  **  Caiumniona  eat 
{9i  sdens  frudenaque  per  froMdem  negotium  alieui 
umparaL^^  Cicero**  speaks  of  "  calomnia,"  and  of 
the  **miini  callida  et  nuUiiioaa  juria  interpretation*^  as 
things  related.  Gains  says,  *'  Caiumnia  in  adfectu 
tat,  nadfurti  crimen  f^  the  criminality  was  to  be  de- 
tenninedby  the  hitention. 

When  an  accuser  failed  in  his  proof,  and  the  reua 
was  aoiaitted,  there  might  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
ooadnct  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  If  the  person 
who  made  this  jadicial  inquiry  {qui  cognovit)  found 
that  the  accoser  had  merely  acted  from  error  of 
jadgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  the  form  nan  pro- 
kati ;  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 
dared  his  sentence  in  the  words  ealumniatua  ea, 
which  sentence  was  followed  by  the  legal  punish- 
ment 

According  to  Marcian,  as  above  quoted,  the  pun- 
ishment for  calunmia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Rem- 
nua,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly, 
named,  the  lex  Menunia."  But  it  is  not  known 
when  this  lex  was  passed,  nor  what  were  its  pen- 
alties. It  appears  from  Cicero**  that  the  false  ac- 
eoser  might  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the 
letter  K,  the  initial  of  Kalumnia ;  and  it  has  been 
eonjectored,  though  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  that 
ihis  panisliment  was  inflicted  by  the  lex  Remmia. 

The  punishment  for  caiumnia  was  also  exsilium, 
rriegatio  in  insnlam,  or  loss  of  rank  {ordinia  amia* 
•io) ;  bat  pi  obably  only  in  criminal  cases,  or  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  status.** 


I.  (Ad  JEsut  TU,  1.)—^  (Plato,  STinp.)~3.  (Enift.,  I.,  sir., 
A-8«t.,  U  Ti.,  103.)— 4.  (SaU.,  BeU.  Jitg.,  c.  45.)— 5.  (Hirti- 
«.  Dm  B«1L  Afric,  c  75.}— «.  (t.,  a)-7.  {Vid.  8aU.,  1.  O-S. 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  10,  s.  1.}— 9.  (Seatent.  RenapC,  {.,  tit.  S.H-IO. 
fD«  OC,  i^  10.)— 11.  (Val.  Max.,  iii.,  7.  ».)— 13.  (Tn  8ext.— 
toac  AmtriDO,  c.  20.)-— 13.  (Paaloa,  Seatent.  Recept.,  ▼.,  1, 
I   T.,  4,  11.) 


In  the  case  of  actiones,  the  calumma  of  the  aoit>« 
was  checked  by  the  calumnies  judicium,  the  judici- 
um contrarium,  the  jusjurandum  calumnie,  and  the 
restipulatio,  which  are  particularly  described  by  Gai- 
ns.* The  defendant  might  in  all  cases  avail  himself 
of  the  calumniae  judicium,  by  which  the  plaintiff,  i( 
he  was  found  to  be  guilty  of  caiumnia,  was  mulcted 
to  the  defendant  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  object-matter  of  the  suit.  But  the  actor  was 
not  mulcted  in  this  action,  unless  it  was  shown  that 
he  brought  his  suit  vrithout  foundation,  knowingly 
and  designedly.  In  the  contrarium  judicium,  of 
which  the  defendant  could  only  avail  himself  in 
certain  cases,  the  rectitude  of  the  plaintiff's  purpose 
did  not  save  him  from  the  penalty.  Instead  ot 
adopting  either  of  these  modes  of  proceeding,  the 
defendant  might  require  the  plaintiff  to  take  the 
oath  of  caiumnia,  which  was  to  the  effect,  **Se  mm 
caiumnia  ceuaa  agere."  In  some  cases  the  defend- 
ant also  was  required  by  the  praetor  to  swear  that 
he  did  not  dispute  the  plaintiff's  claim,  caiumnia 
cauaa.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  plaintiff  put  the 
defendant  to  his  oath  {juajurandum  ei  deferchat\ 
the  defendant  might  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath  of 
calumny.*  In  some  actions,  the  oath  of  calumny 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  necessaiy  prelimi- 
nary to  the  action.  In  all  jodicia  poblica,  it  seems 
that  the  oath  of  caiumnia  was  required  from  the 
accuser. 

If  the  restipulationis  pcena  was  required  from  the 
actor,  the  defendant  could  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  calumniae  judicium,  or  of  the  oath  of  calumny ; 
and  the  judicium  contrarium  was  not  applicable  to 
such  cases. 

Persons  who  for  money  either  did  or  neglected 
to  do  certain  things,  calumnie  causa,  were  liable  to 
certain  actions.* 

CA'MARA  {KOfAopa)  or  CAMERA  is  used  in  two 
different  senses: 

I.  It  signifies  a  particular  kind  of  arched  ceiling 
in  use  among  the  Romans,*  and,  most  probably, 
common  also  to  the  Greeks,  to  whose  language  the 
word  belongs.  It  was  formed  by  semicircular  bands 
or  beams  of  wood,  arranged  at  small  lateral  distan- 
ces, over  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was 
spread,  and  the  whole  covered  in  by  a  roof,  resem- 
bling in  construction  the  hooped  awnings  in  ust) 
among  ns,*  or  like  the  segment  of  a  cart-wheel, 
from  which  the  expression  rotatio  camaranim  is  de- 
rived.* Subsequently  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  line  the  camara  with  plates  of 
glass ;  hence  they  are  termed  vitrea.^ 

II.  Small  boats  used  in  eariy  times  by  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  ca 
pable  of  containing  from  twenty-fiye  to  thirty  men, 
were  termed  Kafuipai  by  the  Greeks.*  They  were 
made  to  work  fore  and  aft,  like  the  fast-sailing 
proas  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  continued  in  use  until 
the  age  of  Tacitus,  by  whom  they  are  still  named 
camara^*  and  by  whom  their  construction  and  uses 
are  described.** 

•CAMELOPARD'ALIS  (Ko^j/AoffopcJaAic),  the 
Camelopard  or  Giraffe,  the  Giraffa  CamdopardaUa, 
L.  <*The  name  Girafih,"  observes  Lt.  Col.  Smith, 
"  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  ZuraphahtOy  which  is 
itself  corrupted  from  Amharir  Zirataka;  and  the 
Romans,  who  had  seen  this  animal  several  times 
exhibited  from  the  period  when  Julius  Cesar  first 
displayed  one  to  the  people,  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Camelopardalis,  on  account  of  its  similari- 
ty to  the  Camel  in  form,  and  to  the  Panther  or 


1.  (IT.,  174-181  .)-2.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  37.)-3.  (Dig.  3,  tit. 

)— 4.  (Cic,  ad  (jaint.  Fratr.,  iii.,  1,  ♦  1.— Propert.,  In.,  ii., 
10.— PUn.,  H.N.,  xixvi.,64.)— 5.  (Vitruv.,Tii.,3.)— «.  (Salmaa. 
in  Spart.,  Haclr.,  c.  10.)— 7.  \Plin.,  1.  c— Compare  Slatiut,  Syir, 
I.,  iC  ii.)-«.  (Stmbo,  xi.,  p.  388,  ed.  Sieb*,ote«s,)-©.  'lli«* 
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i^rdalis  in  spots.  This  beautiful  auimal  is  noticed 
by  Oppian,^  Diodorus  Siculus,*  Horace,*  Strabo,* 
and  Pliuy  ;*  but  the  first  satisfactory  description  is 
found  in  the  JSUuopica  of  Heliodorus.*  Schneider 
follows  Pallas  in  referring  the  ndpdiov  of  Aristotle^ 
to  this  same  animal.  Modem  naturalists  have 
knowi;  the  Giraffe  only  since  Mr.  Patterson,  Col. 
Gordon,  and  M.  le  Vaillion  found  it  in  South  Afri- 
ca ;  but  as  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
animal,  it  must  have  existed  to  the  north  of  the 
equinoctial  line.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that 
H  variety  or  second  species  is  found  in  Central  Af- 
lica;  for  Park,  in  describing  his  escape  from  cap- 
tiTiiy  among  the  Moors,  noticed  an  animal  of  a 
gray  colour,  which  he  refers  to  the  Camelopardalis. 
Lt.  Col.  Smith  considers  this  animal  as  the  wild 
Camel  of  the  mountains,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  attested  by  several  negroes  brought  from 
the  interior,  and  in  the  Praenestine  Mosaics,  where 
two  spotted  Camelopardales  are  seen  together ;  a  lar- 
ger animal  is  likewise  represented,  with  short  horns, 
but  without  spots,  and  the  name  TABOUC  written 
over.  In  a  drawing  of  the  same  mosaic,  the  word 
appears  to  be  partly  effaced,  but  to  have  been  PA- 
♦OUC.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  spotted 
figures  are  without  a  name,  the  animal  in  question, 
occupying  that  part  of  the  picture  which  designates 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  should  be  called  by  the 
Ethiopian  appellation  of  the  Camelopard,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  Nubist  resembling  the  Hot- 
tentot Naip ;  or,  by  the  second  reading,  be  like  the 
Arabic,  or  one  of  its  dialects. — ^The  absence  of  the 
Giraffe  from  Europe  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
naturally  induced  a  belief  that  the  descriptions  of 
this  animal  were  fabulous,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  a 
creature  of  such  extraordinary  height  and  apparrrt 
disproportions  was  not  to  be  found  among  the  aciu- 
«1  works  of  nature.  This  skepticism  was  first 
shaken  by  Le  Vaillant,  the  traveller,  and  is  now 
completely  removed."* 

♦CAME'LUS  (/c^Xof),  the  Camel.  As  Buffon 
\dmarks,  Aristotle  has  correctly  described  the  two 
species  of  Camel,  which  he  calls  the  Bactrian  and 
the  Arabian,  the  former  being  the  Camelut  Bactri- 
anui,  L.,  or  the  Camel  with  two  hunches,  one  on 
the  shoulders,  and  the  other  on  the  croup ;  and  the 
latter,  the  Camelus  Dromedarius,  L.,  or  the  species 
with  only  one  hunch,  and  of  which  the  Dromedary, 
properly  so  called,  is  a  breed.  The  Dromedary  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Mahairy,  and  is  the  most  celebra- 
ted for  speed.  **  The  name  by  which  these  animals 
are  generally  known  in  Europe  is  evidently  derived 
from  an  Eastern  root,  namely,  Djemel  of  the  Arabs, 
Gamal  or  Gimal  of  the  Hebrews,  and  points  out  the 
quarter  where  they  have  been  domesticated  from  a 
period  anterior  to  all  historical  documents.  Al- 
though the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  take  univer- 
sally as  little  notice  of  the  Camel  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Northwestern  Africa  or  Egypt,  as  they  speak  re- 
peatedly of  him  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  rest  of 
M'estem  Asia,  we  may  easily  infer,  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  animal,  that 
the  predestined  habitation  of  the  genus  was  on  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Zahara,  as  well  as  the  plains 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  the  Indies,  and  Southern  Tarta- 
ly.  The  silence  of  profane  writers,  howeyer,  is 
compensated  by  the  Sacred  Writings.  In  Genesis, 
the  King  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  as  having  bestowed 
Camels  upon  Abram ;  consequently,  their  presence 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  established  before  the 
era  of  the  earliest  Greek  or  Roman  writers.  And 
yet  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Camel  is  not  rep- 
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resented  in  the  hieroglyphics,  either  in 
scenes  or  in  subjects  relating  to  religioD.  In  aM 
obvious  cases,  the  intelligence  of  man  may  be  oon- 
sidered  as  acting  in  unison  with  thv  intentions  oi 
Nature;  now,  as  this  sagacity  to  appreciate  his 
own  interests  had  already,  in  the  earliest  ages,  car- 
ried the  Camel  over  India,  China,  and  Middle  Rus* 
sia,  it  is  certainly  rather  surprising  that  the  Romans, 
in  thehr  frequent  wars  in  Northern  Africa,  should 
£0t  have  found  them  of  suflicient  importance  to  be 
JGsntioned,  till  Procopius  first  notices  camel-ridiof 
Moors  in  arms  against  Solomon,  the  lieutenant  of 
Belisarius :  from  that  period,  and  most  particolarij 
dcring  the  progress  of  the  sword  of  the  Koran  to 
Morocco,  the  Camel  is  the  most  striking,  and  con- 
sidered the  most  useful  animal  in  the  country.  It 
is  probable  that  this  animal  increased  in  proportion 
as  agriculture  diminished;  at  least  the  two  facts 
are  coevaL  With  the  Koran,  also,  the  Camel  first 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  spread  with  the  Tnrks 
over  their  present  dominions  in  Europe."^ 

•CAMM'ARUS  {ttufifiopoc  or  -«c)»  a  variety  of  the 
Carts,  or  SguiUa,  acording  to  Atbcneus.  It  is  the 
common  Lobster,  the  Cammarus  of  Pliny,  and  the 
Cancer  Cammarus  of  Linnaeus.  Aristotle,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  '*  History 
of  Animals,'*  gives  a  most  faithfiil  and  elaborate 
account  of  the  species,  which  is  still  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean.* 

CAMraUS.    (Ffi  House.) 

CAMPESTRE  (sc.  sMigar)  was  a  kind  of  go 
die  or  ppron,  which  the  Roman  youths  wore  rounf 
their  loins  when  they  exercised  naked  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins.*  The  campcstre  was  sometimes  won 
in  warm  weather  in  place  of  the  tunic  under  the 
toga  (campegtri  nth  toga  dnchu*), 

CAMPIDOCTOHES  were  persons  who  tanglil 
soldiers  their  exercises.*  In  the  times  of  the  Ko- 
public,  this  duty  was  discharged  by  a  centurion,  oi 
a  veteran  soldier  of  merit  and  distinction  {Exerd 
tationibus  nottris  non  teteranorum  ali^iSf  aU  det^a 
tnuralis  out  civica,  sed  Graculus  magiiter  assUtii^) 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS.  The  term  eamf^  be- 
longs to  the  language  of  Sicily,  in  which  it  signified 
a  hippodrome  or  race-course  (/ca/in-of,  linro6f>oftoi 
liKchttg'') ;  but  among  the  Romans  it  was  osed  to 
signify  an  open  plain,  covered  with  herbage,  and 
set  apart  fur  the  purpose  of  exercise  or  amusement. 
Eight  of  these  plains  are  enumerated  by  P.  Victoi 
as  appertaining  to  the  city  of  Rome ;  among  whic> 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Campus  Martius,  st 
called  because  it  was  consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.' 
Some  difference  exists  between  Livyand  Dionysim 
Halicamassus  respecting  the  period  at  which  this 
consecration  took  place.  The  former  states*  that, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  people  took 
possession  of  their  property  {agtr  Targuiniantm\ 
situate  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  and  assign- 
ed it  to  the  god  of  war,  by  whose  name  it  was  #ii^ 
tequendy  distinguished ;  whereas  the  latter  says^* 
that  the  ager  Tarquimorum  had  been  usurped  Iroai 
that  divinity,  to  whom  it  belonged  of  old,  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  Tarquins.  so  that  it  was  only  re- 
stored  to  its  original  service  upon  their  expulsion, 
which  gains  confirmation  from  a  law  of  Numa,  qiio> 
ted  by  Festus,"  ^^Secujtda  tpolia  in  Mas^iis  mram  im 
eampo  SoUiaurilia  utra  vohuril  eadito."^* 

From  the  greater  extent  and  importance  of  tl  is 
plain  beyond  all  the  others,  it  was  often  spoken  of 
as  the  plain,  irar'  ifo;^v,  withoit  any  epithet  to  liis- 
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iingniah  it,  as  in  the  passage  of  Festus  just  cited  ;^ 
and,  therefore,  whenever  the  word  is  so  used,  it  is 
the  Campos  Martins  which  is  to  he  understood  as 
always  referred  to. 

The  general  designation  Campus  Martins  com- 
jirised  two  plains,  which,  though  generally  spoken 
of  collecttvely,  are  sometimes  distinguished.'  The 
formnr  of  these  was  the  so-called  ager  Tarquinio- 
rom,  to  which  Juvenal'  refers,  inde  Superbi  Totum 
ngia  tpum ;  the  other  was  given  to  the  Roman 
peopis  by  the  vestal  virgin  Caia  Taratia  or  Suffetia,* 
aad  is  sometimes  called  Campus  TiberinuSf*  and 
Mmetimes  Campus  Minor.* 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  but  in  general  terms  it  may 
be  described  as  situated  between  the  Via  Lola  and 
Via  Flaminia  on  the  north,  the  Via  Recta  on  the 
soath ;  as  bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  and 
the  Pantheon  and  gardens  of  Agrippa  towards  the 
east;  and  the  Campus  Minor,  or  Tiberinus,  occu- 
pied the  lower  portion  of  the  circuit  towards  the 
Via  RutOy  from  the  Pons  iEIius  to  the  Pons  Janic- 
ulensis.    {Vid.  Bsidoe.)^ 

That  the  Campus  Martius  was  originally  veitkout 
the  city  is  apparent,  first,  from  the  passages  of 
Livy  and  Dionysius  above  referred  to  ;  secondly, 
fn>m  the  custom  of  holding  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
there,  which  could  not  be  held  within  the  Pomasri- 
m;  hence  the  word  campus  is  put  for  the  comitia,* 
which  also  explains  the  expression  of  Cicero,*  fors 
iamnacampi,  and  of  Lucan,^*  venalis  campus,  which 
means  *'a  corrupt  voter ;"  thirdly,  because  the  gen- 
erals who  demanded  a  triumph,  not  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  city,  remained  with  their  armies  in  the 
Campos  Martius  :  and,  finally,  because  it  was  not 
tawfol  to  bury  within  the  city,  whereas  t!i2  monu- 
laents  of  the  illustrious  dead  were  among  the  most 
itriking  ornaments  with  which  it  was  embellished." 
(Va.  BasTUM.)  But  it  was  included  in  the  city  by 
AoreUan  when  he  enlarged  the  walls. ^* 

The  principal  edifices  which  adorned  this  famous 
plain  are  described  by  Strabo,^'  and  are  Sitiply  treat- 
ed of  by  Nardini.**  It  was  covered  with  perpetual 
ventore,^*  and  was  a  favourite  resort  for  uir,  exer- 
cise, or  recreation,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  over.^*  Its  ample  area  was  crowded  by  the 
young,  who  there  initiated  themselves  in  all  warlike 
and  athletic  exercises,  and  in  the  games  usual  to 
the  palestra;  for  which  purpose  the  contiguous 
Tiber  rendered  it  peculiarly  appropriate  in  early 
times,  before  public  baths  were  established.''  Hence 
taapus  is  used  as  **  a  field"  for  any  exercise,  mental 
or  bodUy."  Wooden  horses  were  also  kept  in  the 
Campos  Martius,  under  porticoes  in  winter,  and  in 
the  open  |dain  during  summer,  in  order  to  give 
ezpertness  in  mounting  and  dismounting ;  a  neces- 
sary practice  when  stirrups  were  not  in  use.^* 
Horse-races  {equina)  also  took  place  here,  unless 
when  the  campus  vras  overflowed,  upon  which  oc- 
casions they  were  removed  to  the  Campus  Martialis 
on  the  C«lian." 

CAMPUS  SCELERATUS  was  a  spot  within  the 
wails,  and  close  by  the  Porta  Collina,  where  those 
of  the  vestal  virgins  who  had  transgressed  their 
TO«"s  were  entombed  alive,  from  which  circum- 
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stance  it  takes  its  name.^  As  it  was  jnlawtul  to 
bury  within  the  city,  or  to  slay  a  vestal,  whose  per- 
son, even  when  polluted  by  the  crime  alluded  to^ 
was  held  sacred,  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  io 
order  to  elude  the  superstition  against  taking  away 
a  consecrated  life,  or  giving  burial  within  the  city.' 

CAN'ABOS  or  CINN'ABOS  {kuvoSoc  or  k/wc- 
Coc)  was  a  figure  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton* 
round  which  the  clay  or  plaster  was  laid  in  forming 
models.  Figures  of  a  similar  kind,  formed  to  di» 
play  the  muscles  and  veins,  were  studied  by  paint- 
ers in  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  anatomy.* 

CANA'LIS,  which  means  properly  a  pipe  or  gut- 
ter for  conveying  water,  is  also  used  in  three  spe- 
cific significations  : 

I.  To  designate  a  particular  part  of  the  Forum 
Romanum.* 

^*  In  faro  infimo  boni  homines  atque  dites  ambuiant; 
In  medio  propter  canalem,  ibi  ostentatores  meri,^ 

The  immediate  spot  so  designated  is  not  precisely 
known ;  but  we  can  make  an  approximation  which 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  Before  the  Cloaca 
were  made,  there  was  a  marshy  spot  in  the  Forum 
called  the  Lacas  Curtius ;'  and  as  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
the  waters  which  flowed  down  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  into  the  Forum,  it  must  have  had  a  mouth  in 
it,  which  was  probably  near  the  centre.  The  ••  ken- 
nel,*' therefore,  which  conducted  the  waters  to  this 
embouchure,  was  termed  Canalis  in  Faro ;  and  be- 
cause the  idle  and  indigent  among  the  lower  class- 
es were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  this  spot,  they 
were  named  CANALicoLiS.*  The  canalis  appears  to 
have  had  gratings  {canceUi)  before  it,  to  which  Cice- 
ro' refers  when  be  says,  that  after  the  tribune  P. 
Sextus  had  arrived  at  the  Columna  Menia,  "  tanlus 
est  ex  omnibus  spectaculis  usque  a  Capitolio,  tantus 
ej  fni  cancellis  plausus  cxcitatus  ;**  by  which  h6 
uieans  all  classes,  both  high  and  low :  the  upper, 
who  sat  between  the  Columna  Menia  and  the  Cap- 
itol ;  and  the  lower,  who  were  stationed  near  the 
cancelli  of  the  canalis.  In  the  modern  city  of  Rome, 
the  foul  waters  empty  themselves  into  the  sewers 
throagh  an  archway  nearly  six  feet  high,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  closed  by  an  iron  grating  called  canccllo, 
so  that  the  passer-by  is  annoyed  by  the  effluvia  ex- 
haling from  them ;  which,  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  TertuUian,*  was  also  the  case  in  the  ancient  city. 

II.  Canalis  is  used  by  Vitruvius'  to  signify  the 
channel  which  lies  between  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic 
capital,  above  the  cymatium  or  echinus,  which  may 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  representation  of 
an  Ionic  capital  given  in  the  article  Astbaoalus. 

III.  In  reference  to  aquseducts,  Canalis  is  used 
by  Frontinus"  for  a  conduit  of  water  running  paral- 
lel to  the  main  course  {specus),  though  detached 
from  it.  Accurately  speaking,  it  therefore  means  a 
pipe  of  lead  or  clay,^^  or  of  wood,^*  attached  to  tho 
aqueeduct,  which  brought  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  same  source,  but  for  some  specific  use,  and  not 
for  general  distribution ;  though  the  word  is  some- 
times used  for  a  watercourse  of  any  kind. 

CAN'ATHRON  {KuvaOpov),  a  carriage,  the  uppei 
part  of  which  was  made  of  basket-work,  or,  more 
properly,  the  basket  itself,  which  was  fixed  in  the 
carriage."   Homer  calls  this  kind  of  basket  -eiotpc*  ^ 
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•t/ANCER,  the  Crab.    {Vid,  Cakcikus.) 

CANDE'LA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax  (cerea) 
or  tallow  (sebacea),  was  used  universally  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  invention  of  oil  lamps  {lucaiuty 
They  used  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush  call- 
ed scirptis.*  In  later  times  candelse  were  only  used 
by  the  poorer  classes ;  the  houses  of  the  more  weal- 
thy were  always  lighted  by  lucemae.' 

CANDELA'BRUM  was  originally  used  as  a  can- 
dlesticlc,  but  was  afterward  used  to  support  lamps 
(^vxvoi)xog)f  in  which  signification  it  most  common- 
ly occurs.  The  candelabra  of  this  kind  were  usu- 
ally made  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were  of  a 
considerable  height  Tbe  most  common  kind  were 
made  of  wood  *  but  those  which  have  been  found 
in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  of  bronze. 
Sometimes  they  were  made  of  the  more  precious 
metals,  and  even  of  jewels,  as  was  the  one  which 
Antiochus  intended  to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus.*  In  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  palaces  there 
were  frequently  large  candelabra  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground.* 

"There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
and  appearance  of  most  of  the  candelabra  which 
h?ve  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parts :  1.  the  foot  (pdmc) ;  2.  the  shaft  or  stem  {kuv- 
Aoc) ;  3.  the  plinth  or  tray  {dtaxoc),  large  enough  f  jr 
a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to  receive  a 
wax  candle.  The  foot  usually  cocsista  cf  t!irpe 
)ion3*  or  griffins'  feet,  ornamented  \7ith  leaves ;  and 
the  shaft,  which  is  cither  plaia  or  fluted,  generally 
ends  in  a  kind  of  caj^llal.  on  which  ^e  tray  rests  for 
«uppor*4rg  the  lamp.  SoarXi^t^j  we  find  a  figure 
betwe«*n  tM  '^pital  and  *he  tr»/.  as  is  seen  ii)  the 
eaiW^i»Jjrii>r»  on  tbe  riffLc  huiMl  f.  r^e  annexed  wood- 


•ut,  Tihich  is  taken  from  the  Mttseo  Borbonicoj''  and 
represents  a  candelabrum  found  in  Pompeii.    The 

1.  (Vano,  De  Lin^.  Lat.,  r.,  34.— Martial,  xir.,  48.— Alhen., 
rr.,  p.  TOO.)  — J.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xri.,  70.)— S.  (Jur.,  Sat.,  iii« 
•87.)— 4.  (Cx.,  ad  Qaint.  Fnitr.,  iii.,  7.— Martial,  xir.,  44.— 
Petron.,  c.  05.— Athen.,XT..  p.  700.)— 5.  (Cic,  Vetr.,  ir.,  28.)— 
t   (Muaoo,  Pio-Clem.,  iv.,  1,5;  t..  1   *)— 7.  (ir.,  nl.  57.) 


one  on  the  left  band  is  also  a  lepreceotaUon  of  4 
candelabrum  found  in  the  same  city,^  and  is  made 
with  a  sliding  shaft,  by  which  the  light  might  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  best  candelabra  were  made  at  i£gina  and 
Tarentum.* 

Theie  are  also  candelabra  of  various  other  fonns, 
'.Aoogh  those  which  have  been  given  above  tie  by 
f^j*  the  !no8t  common.  They  sometimes  consist  of 
a  fig'jre  supporting  a  lamp,'  or  of  a  figure,  by  the 
sMe  of  which  the  shaft  is  placed  with  two  branches, 
^ch  of  which  terminates  in  a  flat  disc,  upon  which 


a  lamp  was  placed.  A  candelabrum  of  the  Uniei 
kind  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut.*  The  stem 
is  formed  of  a  liliaceous  plant ;  and  at  the  base  is  s 
mass  of  bronze,  on  which  a  Silenus  is  seated,  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  pour  wine  from  a  skin  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand,  into  a  cup  in  his  right. 
There  was  another  kind  of  candelabrum,  entirciv 


diflferent  from  those  which  have  been  describe* , 
which  did  not  stand  upon  the  ground,  but  was 


I.  (Mm.  Borb.,Ti.,  pi. «!.)-«.  (Plin.,  H.  K.,  xxxir.,  6.)--^ 
(Moa.  II  rb.,  rii.,  jil.  15.)— 4.  (Mui.  Barb.,  ir.,  pi.  SQ.i        ^^ 
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eed  upoo  the  table.  These  candelabra  usaaUy  con- 
Bist  of  pillars,  from  the  capitals  of  which  several 
lamps  bang  down,  or  of  trees,  fit  )m  whose  branches 
lamps  alsu  are  suspended.  The  preceding  woodcut 
represents  a  very  elegan!  candelabrum  of  this  kind, 
finmd  in  Pompeii.^ 

Thf}  original,  including  the  stand,  is  three  feet 
lugh.  The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre,  but  at 
fwe  end  of  the  plinth,  which  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  candelabrum  of  this  description  yet  found. 
The  plinth  is  inlaid  in  imitation  of  a  vine,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  of  silver,  the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright 
bronze.  On  one  side  is  an  altar  with  wood  and  tire 
opon  it,  and  on  the  other  a  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger. 

CANDYS  ixavdvc),  a  gown  worn  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians  over  their  trousers  and  other  gar- 
ments.* It  had  wide  sleeves,  and  was  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of  some 
other  splendid  colour.  In  the  Persepolitan  sculp- 
tares,  nearly  all  the  principal  personages  are  cloth- 
M  in  it.  The  three  here  shown  are  taken  from  Sir 
t  K.  Porter's  Travels.' 


NVe  observe  that  the  persons  represented  in  these 
wTilptures  commonly  put  their  hands  through  the 
ileeves  {dutpKorec  ru^  ;t'2p«f  (iio,  ruv  Kavdvuv)^  but 
sometimes  keep  them  out  of  the  sleeves  (^fw  ruv 
Xnpiduv) ;  a  distinction  noticed  by  Xenophon.*  The 
Persian  candys,  which  Strabo*  describes  as  a  "  flow- 
ered tunic  with  sleeves,"  corresponded  to  the  wool- 
len tunic  worn  by  the  Babylonians  over  their  linen 
shirt  {(ipivEov  KiOuva  in-evSwei  ;•  kirevdv-rrfc  ^pfoOf '). 
K  gowTi  of  the  same  kind  is  still  worn  by  the  Ara- 
bians, Turks,  and  other  Orientals,  and  by  both 
sexes. 

C.\.NETHOROS  (/ravj/^opof).  When  a  sacrifice 
was  to  be  oflTered,  the  round  cake  {jpoxia  <p6oU  ;• 
rozavav,^  6^,  mola  salsa),  the  chaplet  of  flowers, 
the  knife  used  to  slay  the  victim,  and  sometimes 
the  frankincense,  were  deposited  in  a  flat  circular 
basket  (/cuvfov,  eanistrum),  and  this  was  frequently 
carried  by  a  virgin  on  her  head  to  the  altar.  The 
practice  was  observed  more  especially  at  Athens. 
^Vhen  a  private  man  sacrificed,  either  his  daughter 
or  some  unmarried  female  of  his  family  ofliciated 
as  his  canephoros  ;**  but  in  the  Panathenaia,  the 
Dionysia,  and  other  public  fftstivals,  two  virgins  of 
the  first  Athenian  families  were  appointed  for  the 
porpose.  Their  function  is  described  by  Ovid  in 
tiic  following  lines : 

"  IIU  forle  die  casta  de  more  muUa 
yertice  supposilo  fcstas  in  ralladis  arces 
Pura  coronatis  portabant  sacra  canistris."^^ 
That  the  office  was  accounted  highly  honourable 
2ppears  from  the  fact  that  the  resentment  of  Har- 
nodins,  which  instigated  him  to  kill  Hipparchus, 
trose  from  the  insult  ofifered  by  the  latter  in  forbid- 

1.  (Mas.  Barb.,  li.,  pL  13.)— 3.  (Xen.,  C]rr.,  i.,  S,  «  S.— Aaab., 
US,*  8.— Diod.  Sic., xrii.,  77.)— S.  (toI.  i., pi.  49.)-4.  (Cvfop., 
«i^  S,  M«,  li.>-5.  (rr.,  S,  !».)-«.  (Herod.,  i.,  195.)— 7. 
Anbo,  ztL,  1,  90.)— 8.  (Addsi  Epigr.,  Brunck,  ii.,  241.)— 0. 
:Aiu,  V.  H  ,  »..  5.>— 10.  (Arittoph.,  Acharn.,  241-252.)— 11. 
IM  t,h^71>-7l5> 


ding  the  sister  of  Harmodius  to  walk  as  cane|>horaa 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession.^  An  antefixa  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  woodcut)  represents  the  two 
canephoroe  approaching  a  candelabrum.  Each  of 
them  elevates  one  arm  to  support  the  basket,  while 


she  slightly  raises  her  tunic  with  the  other.  Thia 
attitude  was  much  admired  by  ancient  artists. 
Pliny*  mentions  a  marble  canephoros  by  Scopas, 
and  Cicero*  describes  a  pair  in  bronze,  which  were 
the  exquisite  work  of  Polycletus.    ( Vid.  Caryatis.) 

♦CxVN'CAMUM  {KuvKafiov)j  a  substance  mention- 
ed by  Dioscorides,*  and  which  Paul  of  ^Egina*  de- 
scribes as  the  gum  of  an  Arabian  tree,  resembling 
myrrh,  and  used  in  perfumes.  Avicenna  calls  it  a 
gum  of  a  horrid  taste.  Alston  remarks  that  "some 
have  taken  Lacca  to  be  the  Cancamavi  THoscoridis; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks."  Upon  the  whole,  Sprengel  inclines  to  tho 
supposition  that  it  may  have  been  a  species  of  the 
Amyris  Kataf* 

CANIC'OLe.     {Vid.  Canalis.) 

♦CANIC'ULA.     {Vid,  SiRius.) 

*  CANIS  (/«v«v),  the  Dog.  "  The  parent-stock  o( 
this  faithful  friend  of  man  must  always  remain  un- 
certain. Some  zoologists  are  of  opinion  that  \k% 
breed  is  derived  from  the  wolf;  others,  that  it  is  • 
familiarized  jackal :  all  agree  that  no  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature.  Thai 
there  were  dogs,  or,  rather,  animals  of  the  canine 
form,  in  Europe  long  ago,  we  have  evidence  from 
their  remains  ;  and  that  there  are  wild  dogs  we 
also  know.  India,  for  example,  aflTords  many  of 
them,  living  in  a  state  of  complete  independence, 
and  without  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  approach 
the  dwellings  of  man.  These  dogs,  however, 
though  they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  com- 
petent observers,  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
question.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  ad- 
vanced by  Bell,  in  his  *  History  of  British  Quadru- 
peds.' This  author  thus  sums  up :  *  Upon  the 
whole,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I 
have  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  probably  the  original 
of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  stated  as  follows . 
the  structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so  nearly 
so  as  to  aflTord  the  strongest  a  priori  evidence  in  its 
favour.  The  Dog  must  have  been  derived  from  an 
animal  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  domes- 
tication, and  capable  of  great  aflfection  for  mankind; 
which  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  the  wolf. 
Dogs  having  returned  to  a  wild  state,  and  con- 1 
tinned  in  that  condition  through  many  generations,  1 
exhibit  characters  which  approximate  more  and 
more  to  those  of  the  wolf,  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
fluence of  domestication  ceases  to  act.  The  two 
animals,  moreover,  will  breed  together,  and  produce 
fertile  young  ;  and  the  period  of  gestation  is  the 
same.  The  period  at  which  the  domestication  of 
the  Dog  first  took  place  is  wholly  lost  in  the  mist 
of  antiquity.    The  earliest  mention  of  it  ij  the 


I.  (ThQcrd.,  Ti.,  50.— iElian,  V.  H.,  zi.,  8.)— ft  (VL   N.. 
txTi.,  4,  7.)— 3.  (Verr.,  II.,  W.,  3.)— 4.  (i.,  23.)-4.  (vu^  I  ,* 
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Scriptores  « ccurs  during  the  iojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt :  *  But  against  Israel  shall  no:  a  dog 
move  his  tongue.*  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  dogs  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the 
[sraelitish  camp,  as  they  still  are  in  many  cities  of 
the  East :  '  Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is 
torn  of  beasts  in  the  field ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the 
dogs.'  A  similar  office  seems  to  be  repeatedly  al- 
luded to  in  the  course  of  the  Jewish  history.  The 
Dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an 
unclean  animal,  and  was  the  figure  selected  for  the 
most  contemptuous  insults.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the 
feelings  of  many  Oriental  nations  at  the  present 
day,  among  whom  the  very  phraseology  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  with  little  modification,  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose.*  The  Dog  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  the 
city  of  Cynopolis,  where  it  was  treated  with  divine 
honours.  According  to  Plutarch,  however,  the  an- 
imal lost  this  high  rank  by  reason  of  its  eating  the 
flesh  of  Apis,  after  Cambyses  had  slain  the  latter 
and  thrown  it  out,  on  which  occasion  no  other  ani- 
mal would  taste  or  even  come  near  it.  But  con- 
sid(*rable  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  story,  and 
the  idea  seems  so  nearly  connected,  as  Wilkinson 
remarks,  with  the  group  of  the  god  Mithras,  where 
I  ho  dog  is  represented  feeding  on  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  ox,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
story  derived  its  origin  from  the  Persian  idol.  The 
Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  monuments,  had 
several  breeds  of  dogs :  some  solely  used  for  the 
chase ;  others  admitted  into  the  parlour,  or  selected 
as  the  companions  of  their  walks ;  and  some,  as  at 
the  present  day,  chosen  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
Har  ugliness.  The  most  common  kinds  were  a  sort 
of  fox-dog  and  a  hound ;  they  had  also  a  short- 
fegged  dog,  not  unlike  our  turnspit,  which  was  a 
great  favourite  in  the  house.  The  fox-dog  appears 
to  have  been  the  parent-stock  of  the  m^ern  red 
wiM  dog  of  Egypt,  which  is  so  common  at  Cairo 
and  other  towns  of  the  lower  country.'* — The  AU 
banian  Dcg  has  been  noticed  by  historians,  natural- 
ists, and  poets,  ever  since  Europe  first  began  to  be 
raised  into  consequence  and  importance.  A  super- 
natural origin  and  infallible  powers  have  been  at- 
tributed to  it.  Diana  is  said  to  have  presented 
Procris  with  a  dog  which  was  always  sure  of  its 
prey,  and  to  this  animal  the  canine  genealogists 
of  antiquity  attributed  «he  origin  of  the  celebrated 
race  of  the  southeast  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
M -lossus  and  Sparta.  The  very  fine  breed  of  dogs 
now  found  very  plentifully  in  this  corner  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Albania,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tions existing  of  its  progenitors,  indigenous  in  the 
same  countries,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  degen- 
erated. The  Mastifi*( Cam>  AnglicuSf  L.)  is  another 
fine  and  powerful  species.  This  breed  was  assidu- 
ously fostered  by  the  Romans  while  they  had  pos- 
session of  Britain,  and  many  of  them  were  exported 
to  Rome,  to  combat  wild  animals  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  catuli  Melitai  were  a  small  species, 
or  a  kind  of  lap-dog.  The  modern  Maltese  dog  is 
a  small  species  of  the  Spaniel,  and  so,  perhaps,  was 
th3  ancient.' 
»CANNA,  a  Cane  or  Reed.  {Vid.  Calamus.) 
«CiVNN'ABIS  {KuwaBig),  Hemp.  The  KuwaSi^ 
tiiepiK  ^'^  Dioscorides  and  Galen  is  evidently  the 
Var.fi Jilis  aatita^  or  Hemp.  Sprengol  agrees  with 
C.  Bauhin,  that  tho  kCwuBic  iiypit,  is  the  AUIum 
Kannabina.^ 


♦CANTH'ARIS  {iav$%pic).  From  the 
authorities  having  statf,d  of  the  KavSapic  that  it  ii 
found  among  grain  (Nicai-der  applies  to  it  the  epi- 
thet oiTTf^yoch  it  has  been  inferre^^  that  it  04iuld 
not  have  been  what  is  now  called  the  CarJka/if,  o.< 
Spanish  Fly,  since  this  latter  is  found  principally 
upon  the  ash,  the  privet,  and  the  elder,  and  setAam 
or  never  among  grain.  Sprengel  thinks  it  probaUc 
that  Dioscorides*  was  acquainted  with  two  specier 
of  Cantharides ;  the  one  he  pronounces  to  be  thf 
Mylabris  Diotcoridis  (the  same,  probably,  as  the  My- 
labris  eichorii  of  I«atreille  and  Wilson) ;  the  other  he 
is  confident  was  not  the  Lytta  vtsicatoria^  and  hr 
hesitates  whether  to  call  it  the  Meloi  proscarabauf 
Stackhouse,  again,  suggests  that  the  KavBnpic  of 
Theophrastus*  was  the  Curculio  granarius.  "  To 
me  it  now  appears,"  observes  Adams,  "  that  the 
common  KcofBapi^  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Mylabru 
cichtrrii.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East  for 
making  blistering  plasters.' 

CANTHARUS  {ndvBapo^).  I.  was  a  kind  of  drink 
ing-cup,  furnished  with  handles  {canLharua  anso^). 
It  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  Canthanis,  who  first  made  cups  of  this 
form.*  The  cantbarus  was  the  cup  sacred  to  Bac- 
chus,* who  is  frequently  represented  on  ancien* 
vases  holding  it  in  his  hand,  as  in  the  following 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  paintinp  on  an  an- 
cient vase.* 


I.  (Penny  Cjrclopculia,  vul.  i.,  p.  57,  oeqq.)— 8.  (WiUunaon, 
Maanori  ind  Cattonu,  <iO ,  yoI.  di.,  p.  S2.)— 3.  (Griffith**  Cu- 
finr,  fo.  ii ,  p.  887.)— 4.  (Dioto  4-.,  iii.,  155.— Aduna,  Append., 
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*II.  Cantharus  was  also  the  name  of  a  tisc. 
which  .^lian  calls  xavdoftog  ^dXaTTtoc-  It  Is  the 
Spams  canthanUf  L.  Its  flesh  is  like  that  of  tbi" 
Gilt-head  in  taste  and  other  qualities.* 

♦III.  Cantharus, the  Beetle.  {Vid.  ScARASiKui ; 
CANTICUM.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  betwrt^n 
the  first  and  second  acts,  flute  music  appears  to 
have  been  introduced,*  which  was  accompanied  b} 
a  kind  of  recitative,  performed  by  a  single  actor,  oi 
if  there  were  two,  the  second  was  not  allowed  u 
speak  with  the  first.  Thus  Diomedes"  says,  *•  7* 
caniicia  una  tantum  debet  esse  persona^  out  si  du<e  /u^ 
erint,  ita  debent  esse,,  ut  ex  occuUo  una  audiat  »?:  col- 
loquatur,  sed  secum,  si  opus  fuerit,  va  ba  facial.'^     In 


1.  (ii.,  64.)— 3.  (H.  P.,  viii.,  10.)— 3.  (Adams,  Append,  ■  t  ) 
-4.  (Viw.,  Edog.,  vi.,  17.)— 5.  (Allien.,  xi.,  p.  474,  e.— PolLux, 
Onom^  VI.,  ge.- PHn.,  H.  N.,  xjcxit.,  19,  ♦  flS.)-*.  (Umoj-Ai^ 
Sat.,v.,8].— Plin.,  H".  N.,  xxxiii.,  53.)— 7.  (Maiingen,Peinlaref 
Antiques,  pi.  53.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  U.  A.,  viii.,  13.— Aduns,  Ap 
pend.,  t.  T  )— 0.  (Plaut ,  Pseudol.,  T.,  ?.,  1(X)  >-10.  ( ii^  p^  im 
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IM  cDitidim,  as  Tiolent  gesticulation  was  required, 
t  appears  to  have  been  the  custom,  from  the  time 
jf  Litios  Andronicus,  for  the  actor  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  gesticulation,  while  another  person  sang 
Uie  recitative.^  The  canticiun  always  formed  a 
^art  of  a  Rinnan  comedy.  Diomed^s  observes  that 
I  Roman  comedy  consists  of  two  parts,  dialogue 
and  canticom  {LoHnte  conuedia  duobus  tantum  mem- 
kfu  constantj  diverbio  et  caiUico).  Wolf*  endeav- 
ours to  show  that  cantica  also  occ  irred  in  tragedies 
and  the  Atellanae  fabule.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  did  in  the  latter ;  they  were  usually  com- 
^nsed  in  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  the  Greek 
^ngiiage,  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  Atellane 
filays  were  written  in  Oscan.  {Vid.  ArcLLANiB 
Fibula.) 

CAPELErON.     (Ftti.  Caupona.) 

•CAPER  (rpoyof),  the  he-Goat.  Capra  is  the 
flame  for  the  female,  to  which  a7f  corresponds  in 
Greek.  The  generic  appellation  in  the  Linnaean 
system  is  Capra  hireus.  The  ancients  were  like- 
wise acquainted  with  the  wild  Goat,  or  Capra  ibex  ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ako  or  Akko  of  Deuterono- 
my,* and  the  rpayOM^  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
Diodrmis  Siculus.*  Among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Goat  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  the  generative 
principle,  and  was  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  the 
land.  The  Ibex,  or  wild  goat  of  the  Desert,  how- 
CTer,  was  not  sacred.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  as- 
tronomical subjects,  and  is  frequently  represented 
among  the  animals  slaughtered  for  the  table  and  the 
iltar,  both  in  the  Thebaid  and  in  Lower  Egypt.* 
"  It  is  a  fact  of  a  singular  nature,"  observes  Lt.  Col. 
Smith,  "that,  as  far  as  geological  observations  have 
extended  over  fossil  organic  remains,  among  the 
multitude  of  extinct  and  existing  genera,  and  species 
of  mammiferous  animals,  which  the  exercised  eye 
of  comparative  anatomists  has  detected,  no  portions 
of  Caprine  or  Ovine  races  have  yet  been  satisfacto- 
nly  authenticated ;  yet,  in  a  wild  state,  the  first  are 
ftmnd  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps 
in  the  fourth ;  and  the  sAcond  most  certainly  ex- 
ists in  every  great  portion  of  the  earth.  New- Hol- 
land, perhaps,  excepted.  It  would  almost  r^eem  as 
if  this  class  of  animals  were  added  by  Providence 
to  the  stock  of  other  creatures  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  the  instruments  which  should  lead 
man  to  industry  and  peace ;  at  least  such  an  effect 
may,  in  a  great' measure,  be  ascribed  to  them ;  and, 
if  not  the  tirst  companion,  the  Goat  may  neverthe- 
less be  regarded  as  the  earliest  passive  means  by 
which  mankind  entered  upon  an  improving  state  of 
existence.  The  skins  of  these  animals  were  prob- 
aMy  among  the  first  materials  employed  for  cloth- 
mg.  Afterward  the  long  hair  of  the  goat  was  mix- 
ed up  with  the  short  and  soil  fur  of  other  animals, 
and,  united  with  the  gum  of  trees  or  animal  glue, 
manufactured  into  that  coarse  but  solid  felt  known 
in  Northern  Asia  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  noticed' 
bj  historians  and  poets.  It  was  probably  of  this 
material  that  the  black  war-tunics  of  the  Cimbri 
were  made,  in  their  conflicts  with  Marius ;  and  we 
know  it  was  the  winter  dress  of  the  auxiliary  co- 
horts, and  even  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain,  at 
^east  to  the  period  of  Constantine.  But,  long  before 
Uiis  era,  the  gradual  advance  of  art  was  felt,  even 
in  the  depth  of  Northern  Europe  -,  the  distaff  had 
reached  the  Scandinavian  nations ;  and  the  thread, 
at  first  platted  into  ribands,  afterward  enlarged,  and 
wrought  like  matting  into  a  kind  of  thrum,  was  at 
length  woven  into  narrow,  and,  last  of  all,  into  broad 
pieces  of  cloth.    In  the  riband  plat  (i.  «.,  plaid)  we 
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see  the  origin  of  the  check  dresses  common  to  most 
nations  of  northern  luiitudes  during  their  incipient 
state  of  civilization  ;  for  these  were  made  by  plat- 
ting the  ribands  into  broader  and  warmer  pieces. 
The  stripes,  almost  universal  in  the  South,  were 
the  same  plats  sewed  together.  That  goat's  hail 
was  the  chief  ingredient  among  the  Scandinavians, 
is  proved  by  their  divinities  being  dressed  in  Geita 
Kurtlu.  The  domestic  goat  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Old  World  preceded  sheep  for  many  nges, 
and  predominated  while  the  country  was  chiefly 
covered  with  forests ;  nor  is  thc.*'«;  evidence  u: 
wool-bearing  animals  crossing  the  Rhine  or  the 
Upper  Danube  till  towards  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire."* 

♦CAPHU'RA  (Kc^ovpa),  the  Camphor  tree.  S>- 
meon  Seth  is  the  first  Greek  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Camphor-tree,  or  Laurus  Camphma,  L.  He 
describes  it  as  a  very  large  tree,  growing  in  India, 
the  wood  of  which  is  light  and  ferulaceous.  Canv 
phor  was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  bv 
the  Arabians. 

CAPILLUS.     (Ftrf.  Coma.) 

CAPISTRUM  (dop6cai),  a  halter,  a  tie  for  horse.^. 
asses,  or  other  animals,  placed  round  the  head  <» 
neck,  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  fibrous  materials. 
It  was  used  in  holding  the  head  of  a  quadruped 
which  requirr:d  any  healing  operation,*  in  retainini,' 
animals  at  the  stall,*  or  in  fastening  them  to  the 
yoke,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  Aratrum  (p.  79) 
In  representations  of  Bacchanalian  processions,  the 
tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the  yoke  by  ca- 
pistra  made  of  vine-branches.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  vite  capisf.rala  ngres  of  Ariadne,*  and  they  are 
seen  on  the  bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Vati- 
can representing  her  nuptial  procession.  Ser  tb^ 
annexed  woodcut. 


In  ploughing  fields  which  were  planted  with  vines 
or  other  trees,  the  halter  had  a  small  basket  at- 
tachetl  to  it,  enclosing  the  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ox  from  cropping  the  tender  shoots  (fiscrJUs  ca 
pistrari^).  Also,  when  goatherds  wished  to  obtain 
milk  for  making  cheese,  they  fastened  a  muzzle  or 
capistrum,  armed  with  iron  points,  about  thp-  mouth 
of  the  kid,  to  prevent  it  from  sucking.' 

Bands  of  similar  materials  were  used  to  t/e  vines 
to  the  poles  {pali)  or  transverse  rails  {juga)  of  a 
trellis.^ 

The  term  ^p6eid  was  also  applied  to  a  contri- 
vance used  by  pipers  {avXTfral)  and  trumpeters  to 
compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  ( Vid.  Chiridota.)  This  was  said 
to  be  the  invention  of  Marsyas.* 

CAPITA'LIS.     (Ftd.  Caput.) 

CA'PITE  CENSI.     (Kid.  Caput.) 
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CA^PITOLIUM. 


CAPNIOS. 


CA'PITIS  DEMINUTIO.    {Vid,  Caput.) 
CAPITO'LIUM.    This  word  is  used  in  different 

significations  by  the  Latin  writers,  the  principal  of 

which  are  the  following  : 

I.  CAPnoLioM,  a  small  temple  (*flcc//um*), .  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Numa,  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,*  situated  in  the  Re- 
gie ix.  on  tlie  Esquiline,  near  to  the  spot  which  was 
afterward  the  Circus  of  Flora.*  It  was  a  small  and 
humble  structure,  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  erected,*  and  was  not  termed  capi- 
tohum  until  after  the  foundation  of  the  one  mention- 
ed below,  from  m  hich  it  was  then  distinguished  as 
the  Capitolium  vttus.*  Martial*  alludes  to  it  under 
the  name  of  antiquum  Jovem. 

II.  Capitolium,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maxinius,  in  the  Regie  viii.  on  the  Mens  Tarpeius,^ 
so  called  from  a  human  head  being  discovered  in 
digging  the  foundations.*  MartiS  distinguishes 
very  clearly  this  temple  from  the  one  mentioned 
above : 

"  Esquiliis  domus  cst^  domus  est  tiln  colle  Diana ; 
hide  novum,  voter  em  prospicis  indCf  Jovem^* 

Tarquinius  Priscus  first  vowed  during  the  Sabine 
war  to  build  this  temple,  and  conunencid  the  found- 
ations.^* It  was  afterward  continued  by  Servius 
Tullius,  and  finally  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us  out  of  the  spoils  collected  at  the  capture  of  Su- 
essa  Pometia,"  but  was  not  dedicated  until  the 
year  B.C.  507,  by  M.  Horatius.**  It  was  burned 
down  during  the  civil  wars,  at  the  time  of  Sulla, 
B.C.  83,"  and  rebuilt  by  him,  but  dedicated  by 
Lutatius  Catulus,  B.C.  69.^*  It  was  again  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  faction  of  Vitellius,  A.D.  70," 
and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian ;  upon  whose  death  it  was 
Bgain  destroyed  by  fire,  and  sumptuously  rebuilt  for 
he  third  time  by  Domitian.** 

The  Capitolium  contained  three  temples  within 
the  same  peristyle,  or  three  cells  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  partition  walls  of  which  were  common, 
and  all  under  the  same  roof"  In  the  centre  Was 
I  he  seat  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,"  called  cella 
Jovis}*  and  hence  he  is  described  by  Ovid**  as 
''media  qui  sedet  eede  Deus."  That  of  Minerva 
was  on  the  right  ;*^  whence,  perhaps,  the  allusion 
of  Horace,**  "  Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit  Pallas 
honorcs ;"  and  that  of  Juno  upon  the  left ;  but  com- 
pare Livy,**  "Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno  regi- 
na,  et  Minerva,"  and  Ovid,**  which  passages  are 
considered  by  some  writers  to  give  Juno  the  prece- 
dence over  Minerva.  The  representation  of  the 
Capitolium  in  the  next  woodcut  is  taken  from  a 
medal. 


ilie  exact  position  occupied  by  this  temple  has 
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been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Souio  wiiien 
consider  it  to  have  been  upon  the  north,  and  some 
upon  the  south  point  of  the  Mens  Capitolinus ;  some^ 
that  it  stood  upon  a  different  summit  from  tlie  mn, 
or  fortress,  with  the  intermontium  between  them . 
others,  that  it  was  .within  the  arx,  which  ia  again 
referred  by  some  to  that  side  of  the  mount  whicn 
overhangs  the  Tiber,  and  by  others  to  the  opposite 
acclivity.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject  fullj 
discussed  in  the  following  works :  Marlian.,  Ui  b 
Rom.  Topogr.,  ii.,  1,  6. — Donat.,  De  Urb.  Roin.— 
Lucio  Mauro,  Antichita  di  Roma, — Andreas  Fulvia 
Id. — Biondo,  Roma  Restaurat. — Nardir:,  Roma  Alt' 
tica,  v.,  14. — Bunsen  and  Plattner,  Heschreibung 
Roms. — Niebuhr,  Hist,  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  602,  transl. 

III.  Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole 
mount,  including  both  summits,  ac  well  as  the  in 
termoniium,  which  was  originally  called  Mons  Sa- 
turnius,^  and  afterward  Mons  Tarpeius,*  from  the 
virgin  Tarpeia,  who  was  killed  and  buried  there  by 
the  Sabines ;  and,  finally,  Mons  Capitolinus,  for  the 
reason  already  stated ;  and,  when  this  last  term 
became  usual,  the  name  of  Tarpeia  was  confined 
to  the  immediate  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  her 
destruction,*  viz.,  the  rock  from  which  criminals 
were  cast  down.  This  distinction,  pointed  out  by 
Varro,  is  material ;  because  the  epithet  Tarpeian, 
so  often  applied  by  the  poeto  to  Jupiter,  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  temple  stood 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  rock,  whereas  it  only 
proves  that  it  stood  upon  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline 
Mount.  At  other  times  capitolium  is  used  to  desig- 
nate one  only  of  the  summits,  and  that  one  appa- 
rently distinct  from  the  arx  ;*  which  obscurity  ia 
farther  increased,  because,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  mount,*  and  at  oLb 
ers  for  one  of  the  summits  only.* 

There  were  three  approaches  from  the  Foium  te 
the  Mons  Capitolinus.  The  first  was  by  a  flight  m 
100  steps  {centum  gradut^)^  which  led  directly  to  the 
side  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  other  two  werw 
the  clivus  Capitolinus  and  clvvus  Asyli,*  one  of  which 
entered  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  the  intermontium,  the  former  by  the  side  of 
the  Carceres  Tulliani,  the  latter  from  the  foot  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  accesses 
on  either  side  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Consultori ;  but 
which  of  these  was  the  cUvus  Capitolinus  and 
which  the  clivus  Asyli,  will  depend  upon  the  dispu- 
ted situation  of  the  arx  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  Opti- 
mus Maximus. 

The  epithets  aurea*  and  fulgens^^  are  illustrative 
of  the  materials  with  which  the  Temple  of  Jupitei 
O.  M.  was  adorned  :  its  bronze  gates,"  ai.d  gilt  ceil- 
ings and  tiles."  The  gilding  of  the  latter  alone  cost 
12,000  talents.** 

IV.  Capitolium  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the 
chief  temples  in  other  cities  besides  Rome.** 

CAPIT'ULUM.    {Vid.  CoLUMNA.) 

♦CAPNIOS  or  CAPNOS  {kuttvioc  or  KanvS^),  a 
plant  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in  referring  to 
the  Fumaria  officinalit^  or  common  Fumitory.  Sib- 
thorp  is  the  only  exception,  who  prefers  the  F.  var 
viflora.  Lam.  It  is  the  Fel  terra  of  Scribonius  LaA 
gus.**  The  juice  of  this  plant  was  used,  acoording 
to  Pliny,  in  the  cure  of  ophthalmia.**  It  derives  ita 
name  from  its  juice,  when  spread  over  the  eyes^  af- 
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TeciinK  them  like  smoke  (xas-voc).  Its  flower  is 
parple.  The  modern  Greeks  call  this  plant  kuitvo 
and  Kotvoyopn.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  very 
abuodaotlj  in  cultivated  places.^ 

*CAPPA1US  (Kuirnapif),  a  plant  which  Sprengel, 
Stackhoase,  and  Schneider  agree  in  referring  to  the 
C§pparu  Spinosa,  L.,  or  Thorny  Caper-bush.     Sib- 
thorp, however,  is  in  favour  of  a  variety  of  the  C.  I 
SfinotOj  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Capparis 
fMta*    Dioscorides  mentions  several  kinds  from  ; 
iifiereot  countries,  all  differing  in  their  qualities.  I 
The  best  came  from  Caria,  the  next  in  the  order  of  i 
uerit  from  Phrygia.' 

•CAPRA,  the  she-Goat,  the  alf  of  the  Greeks,  i 
{VuL  Capei.) 

*CAP11EA,  a  wild  she-Goat,  or,  rather,  a  species 
of  wild  goat  generally.    Pliny^  speaks  of  it  as  being  | 
possessed  of  a  very  keen  sight,  which  may,  perhaps,  | 
identify  it  with   the  Dorcas,  or  Gazelle.    Cuvier, 
however,  makes  Pliny's  Caprea  the  same  with  the 
Cfrvut  Cavreoltts^  L.,  or  Roebuck.    {Vid.  Dorcas.*)  | 

♦CAPRIFICATIO,  the  process  of  caprification, 
or  a  ripening  of  figs  on  the  domestic  tree  by  means 
of  insects  found  on  the  wild  fig.  The  process  is 
described  briefly  by  Eustathius,*  and  more  at  large 
by  Pliny.^  The  former,  speaking  of  the  wild  fig- 
trees,  says  tliat  what  are  called  y^vec  ('*  little  i^nats") 
|nss  from  them  into  the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig, 
and  strengthen  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
its  falling  off  from  the  tree.  The  latter  remarks 
that  the  wild  fig-tree  engenders  small  gnats  {culi- 
ces)j  which,  whea  the  natal  tree  decays,  and  fails  to 
aflbrd  tlem  nutriment,  betake  themselves  to  the 
domestic  tree,  and,  penetrating  by  their  bites  into 
the  fruit  of  this,  introduce,  along  with  themselves, 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  causes  the  fruit  into 
vhich  they  have  entered  to  ripen.  These  insects 
eooaume,  also,  the  milky  humour  in  the  young  fruit, 
the  presence  of  which  would  make  them  ripen  more 
ik>wly.  The  process  of  caprification,  as  given  by 
BMdera  authorities,  b  as  follows :  **  The  operation 
J  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  following  facts, 
fiamely,  that  the  cultivated  fig  bears,  for  the  most 
pan,  female  flowers  only*  while  the  male  flowers 
ve  abundant  upon  the  wild  fig-tree ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  flower  of  the  fig  is  upon  the  inside  of  the 
receptacle  which  constitutes  the  fruit.  It  is  hence 
found  necessary  to  surround  the  plantations  and 
gardens  containing  the  figs  with  branches  and  limbs 
bearing  male  flowers  from  the  wild  fig-tree,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  fertilizing  the  female 
fiowers  in  the  garden :  and  from  these  wild  flow- 
ers the  fertilizing  pollen  is  borne  to  the  other  figs 
apon  the  wines  and  legs  of  small  insects  which  are 
^Dd  to  inhabit  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig."" 

♦CAPRIFrCUS  (iptvedf.  iptvof ),  the  wild  fig-tree, 
^  Ficus  Caricoj  L.  ( Vid,  Syce,  and  Capbipicatio.) 
♦CAPRIMULGUS.  {Vid.  Aioothelab.) 
•C  APROS  («oirpoc),  I.  the  wild  Boar,  called  by  the 
Romans  Aper.  {Vid.  Sua.)  The  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal was  hiighly  esteemed  by  that  people,  and  it  was 
cnstomaiy  to  serve  up  whole  ones  at  table.  Hence 
the  boar  was  termed  obtus  caputs  or,  as  we  would 
oj,  the  **  head  dish ;"  hence,  also,  the  language  of 
luvenal  in  speaking  of  the  wild  boar,  **  animal  prop- 
*'CT  comma  mUum^**  "  an  animal  bom  for  the  saKe 
of  banquets."* 

*il.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Zeus  Aper  of  Linnaeus, 
caned  in  Italian  Jiiondo,  and  in  French  Sauglier. 
It  is  a  small  yellowish  fish,  inhabiting  the  Mediter- 


ranean, and  is  the  same  with  the  perca  ptinlla  of 

Brunnich.* 

CAPSA  {aim.  CAPSULA),  or  SCRINIUM,  vas 
the  box  for  holding  books  among  the  Romans. 
These  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beech- wood,' 
and  were  of  a  cylindrical  form.  There  is  no  doubt 
respectinir  their  form,  since  they  are  often  placpil 
by  the  side  of  statues  dressed  in  the  toga.  Thf 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  an  open  capsoi 
with  six  rolls  of  books  in  it,  is  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii. 


1.  (BiOefbMlL.  Plor*  CUnina,  p.  178.)— «.  (Dioecor.,  ii.,  M. 
-TltMphnat^  H.  P.,  i.,  S.—^Uiu,  i.,  184.— Adams,  Append., 
»;».)-X  'BiUerbeck,  Flora  Claasica,  p.  ll6.)-4.  (H.  N.,  xi., 
«-}-4.  (GnAth'fl  Gorier,  rol.  ▼.,  p.  114.)— 6.  (Comment,  in 
<L,Ti..  4».>— 7.  (fl.  N.,  xr.,  19.)— &  (Encydopadia  Americana, 
^  »,  p.  115.)— >.  (Sat.,  i.,  141.) 


There  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dllfci- 
ence  between  the  capsa  and  ttie  scrinium,  except 
that  the  latter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
boxes  which  held  a  considerable  number  of  rolh 
{scrinia  da  magtiis^).  Boxes  used  for  preserving 
other  things  besides  books  were  %lso  called  capss,^ 
while  in  the  scrinia  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
kept  but  books,  letters,  and  other  writings. 

The  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of  these  book- 
chests  were  called  capsariit  and  also  cuatodes  serin- 
iorum ;  and  the  slaves  who  carried,  in  a  capsa  be> 
hind  their  young  masters,the  books,  &c.,  of  the  soav 
of  respectable  Romans,  when  they  went  to  school 
were  also  called  capsarii  {Qucm  sequitur  ctistot 
angusttB  vemula  capsa*).  We  accordingly  find 
them  mentioned  together  with  the  psEdagogi  {eon 
Stat  quosdam  cum  padagogis  el  capsariis  uno  prandio 
necatos*). 

When  the  capsa  contained  books  of  importance, 
it  was  sealed  or  kept  under  lock  and  key ;'  whence 
Horace*  says  to  his  work,  "  Odisli  clavesy  el  grata 
sigilla  pudico.''* 

CAPSA'RII,  the  name  of  three  different  classes 
of  slaves : 

1.  Of  those  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  per- 
sons while  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  ( Vid.  Baths, 
p.  147.)  In  later  times  they  were  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  praefectus  vigilum.^'  2.  Of  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  capsae,  in  which  books  and 
letters  were  kept.  (KiVi.  Capsa.)  8.  Ofthosewhc 
carried  the  books,  &c.,  of  boys  to  school.  {Vid. 
Capsa.) 

CAPSULA.     {Vid.  Capsa.) 

CA'PULUS  {Kuinf,  Aaft?),  the  hilt  of  a  Aword. 
This  was  commonly  made  of  wood  or  horn,  hut 
sometunes  of  ivory"  or  of  silver,"  which  was  either 
embossed"  or  adorned  with  gems  {capulis  radianti- 
bus  enses).^*  Philostratus"  describes  the  hilt  of  a 
Persian  acinaces,  which  was  made  of  gold  set  with 
beryls,  so  as  to  resemble  a  branch  with  its  buda 
These  valuable  swords  descended  from  father  to 
son."  When  Theseus  for  the  first  time  appears  at 
Athens  before  his  father  iEgeus,  he  is  known  br 
the  carving  upon  the  ivory  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  i 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 2.  (H 
N.,  xvi.,  84.)— 3.  (Mart.,  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xt.,  18,  ♦  4.- 
Mart.,  xi.,  8.)— 5.  (Jut.,  Sat.,  x.,  117.)— «.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  3«.)— 
7.  (Mart.,  i.,  67.)— 8.  (Epist.,  I.,  xx.,  3.)— 0.  (Becker,  Gallue,  i., 
101.— ROttiger,  Sabina,  i..  102.)— 10.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  15,  *.  3.)— 11 
(Spartiaii.,  Hadr.,  10,  iXtihavTOKianoi.) — 12.  {Apyvftft}  rum 
Hom.,  n.,  i.,  219.)— 13.  (Plin.,  H.N.,xxxiii.,  12.)-14.  (Claud 
De  Land.  Slil.,  ii ,  88.)— 15.  (Imaf.,  ii ,  9.)— 16.  (Claud.,  1.  o4 
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dMB  as%ed  from  being  poisoned  bj  the  aconite 
which  Medea  has  administered.  > 

The  handles  of  knives  were  made  of  the  same 
materials,  and  also  of  amber.*  Of  the  beautiful 
and  elaborate  workmanship  sometimes  bestowed  on 
knife-handles,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
ihrrc  specimens  here  introduced  • 


The  term  capulut  is  likewise  applied  to  the  han- 
dle of  a  plough  by  Ovid,  as  quoted  in  Abatrum,  p.  80. 

CAPUT,  the  head.  The  term  •'  head"  is  often 
used  by  the  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  "  per- 
son" or  "human  being."*  By  an  easy  transition, 
it  was  used  to  signify  "  life  :"  thus,  capite  damnarif 
plectij  <Slc.,  are  equivalent  to  capital  punishment. 

Caput  is  also  used  to  express  a  man's  status^  or 
civil  condition  ;  and  the  persons  who  were  regis- 
tered in  the  tables  of  the  censor  are  spoken  of  as 
capita^  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
civium,  and  sometimes  not.*  Thus  to  be  registered 
in  the  census  was  the  same  thing  as  caput  habere : 
and  a  slave  and  a  filius  familias,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  were  said  to  have  no  caput.  The  sixth  class 
of  Servius  TuUius  comprised  the  proletarii  and  the 
capite  censi,  of  whom  the  latter,  having  little  or  no 
property,  were  barely  rated  as  so  many  head  of  citi- 
zens.* 

He  who  lost  or  changed  his  status  was  said  to  be 
capite  minutusy  deminutusy  or  capitis  minor. "^  The 
phrase  se  capite  deminuere  was  also  applicable  in 
case  of  a  voluntary  change  of  status.* 

Capitis  minutio  is  defined  by  Gaius*  to  be  status 
permutatto.  A  Roman  citizen  possessed  lihertas^ 
civitasy  and  familia :  the  loss  of  all  three,  or  of  lib- 
ertas  and  civitas  (for  civitas  included  familia),  con- 
stituted the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  This  capi- 
tis deminutio  was  sustained  by  those  who  refused 
to  be  registered  at  the  census,  or  neglected  the  re- 
gistration, and  were  thence  called  incensi.  The  in- 
census  was  liable  to  be  sold,  and  so  to  lose  his  lib- 
erty ;  but  this  being  a  matter  which  concerned  citi- 
zenship and  freedom,  such  penalty  could  not  be  in- 
flicted directly,  and  the  object  was  only  effected  by 
the  fiction  of  the  citizen  having  himself  abjured  his 
freedom.  (Kirf.  Banishment,  p.  136.)  Those  who 
refused  to  perform  military  service  might  also  be 
sold.**  A  Roman  citizen  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  lost  his  civil  rights,  together  with  his 
liberty,  hut  he  might  recover  them  on  returning  to 
his  country.    (KiS.  Postliminium.)    Persons  con 


1.  (Ond,  Met.,  vii.,  42S.)— «.  (f^  ol  kuX  \a6ai  itaxafpais  Yi' 
M>»rau  ;  Eostath.  in  Dmnys.,  2©3.)— 3.  (Montfaucon,  Antiq.  Ex- 
pliqu6e,  iii.,  133,  pi.  61.)— 4.  (Cies..  Bell.  Gall.,  iv.,  15.)^5. 
(Lit.,  iii.,  24  ;  x.,  47.)— fi.  (OeU.,  xvi.,  10.— Cic,  De  Ropub.,ii., 
l2.)-'7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  v.,  42.)— 8.  (Cic,  Top.,  c.  4.)— ft. 
[D.g  4,  lit.  5,  i  1.)— 10.  (Cic.,  Pro  Cwina,  34.— Uln.,  Frwfui.. 
xi,ll.) 
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demned  to  ignominious  punishments,  as  to  tlM 
mines,  sustained  the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  A 
free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave,  after  no- 
tice given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  becamn 
an  ancilla,  by  a  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius.' 

The  loss  of  civitas  only,  as  when  a  man  was  h 
terdicted  from  fire  and  water,  was  the  media  ^pitj 
deminutio.    {Vid,  Banishment.) 

The  change  of  familia  by  adoption,  and  by  the  io 
manum  conventio,  was  the  minima  capitis  deminu- 
tio. A  father  who  was  adrogated  suffered  the  mini- 
ma capitis  deminutio,  for  he  and  his  children  werf. 
transferred  into  the  power  of  the  adoptive  faiher 
A  son  who  was  emancipated  by  his  father  also  sus- 
tained the  minima  capitis  deminutio  ;  the  cause  vi 
which  could  not  be  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
freed  from  the  patria  potestas,  for  that  made  the 
son  a  liberum  caput ;  but  the  cause  was,  or  was 
considered  to  be,  the  form  of  sale  by  which  the 
emancipation  was  effected. 

A  judicium  capitale,  or  poena  capitalis,  was  on9 
which  affected  a  citizen's  caput. 

CAPUT.     ( Vid.  Interest  of  Monst.) 

CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  soothsayers 
(haruspices)  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  coming 
events  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims slain  for  that  purpose.  The  part  to  which 
they  especially  directed  their  attention  was  the  liv- 
er,  the  convex  upper  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  cap^u  extorum.*  Any  disease 
or  deficiency  in  this  or^n  was  considered  an  unfa- 
vourable omen  ;  whereas,  if  healthy  and  perfect,  it 
was  believed  to  indicate  good  fortune.  I^ie  harus 
pices  divided  it  into  two  parts,  one  Cdii\c6  famiUaris, 
the  other  hostilis :  from  the  former  they  foretold 
the  fate  of  friends,  from  the  latter  that  of  enemies 
Thus  we  read*  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was  muti 
lated  by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  "familiar* 
part  {capit  jecinoris  a  familiari  parte  ctfmm),  whicli 
was  always  a  bad  sign.  But  the  word  ''caput" 
here  seems  of  doubtful  application ;  for  it  may  des- 
ignate either  the  convex  upper  part  of  the  liver,  oi 
one  of  the  prominences  of  the  various  lobes  which 
form  its  lower  and  irregularly  concave  part.  It  is, 
however,  more  obvious  and  natural  to  understand 
by  it  the  upper  part,  which  is  formed  of  two  prom- 
inences, called  the  great  and  small,  or  right  and  leO 
lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a  bad  sign 
{nihil  tristius  accidere  potuit) ;  if  well  defined,  o» 
double,  it  was  a  lucky  omen.* 

♦CARA,  a  plant.    ( Vid,  Careum.) 

♦CAR'ABUS  (icci/>a6of ),  a  crustaceous  animal,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention  in  the  classics.  Ii 
is  the  Locusta  of  PHny,  in  French  langouste.  There 
is  some  difliculty,  remarks  Adams,  in  determining 
to  what  species  of  Cancer  it  applies.  Schneider 
thinks  it  was  certainly  not  the  Cancer  homarus ; 
and  be  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  the  C.  cU 
phas,* 

CARACA'LI-A  was  an  outer  garment  used  in 
Gaul,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lacerna.  ( Vid.  La 
CERNA.)  It  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  ih« 
Emperor  Aurelius  Antoninus  Bassianus,  who  com 
pelled  all  the  people  that  came  to  court  to  wear  it, 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Caracalla. 
This  garment,  as  worn  in  Gaul,  does  not  appear  u 
have  reached  lower  than  the  knee,  but  Caracalls 
lengthened  it  so  as  to  reach  the  ankle.  It  afler 
ward  became  common  among  the  Romar:?,  and  gar 
ments  of  this  kind  were  called  caracalle  Antonians 

1.  (Ulp.,  Frag**  xi.,  11.— Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  5S,  km 
Suet.,  Veap.,  11.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  37,  s.  7S.)— 3.  flar. 
viii.,  9.)— 4.  (Cic,  Do  DiT.,  «.,  12,  13.— Liv..  xxriu.  96)— 5 
(Schneider,  ad  Aristot.,  II  A ,  iv.,  3.— Adams,  ippend  ,  a.  t.)« 
6.  (Aurel.  Vict.,  Epit.,  21 ) 
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to  diBtinguich  tliem  from  the  Gallic  caracallas.*    It 
Dsnally  bad  a  hood  to  it,  ar.d  came  to  be  worn  by 
the  clergy.    Jerome*  speaks  of  **  paUioU^m  tnira  pil- 
ckrituiinu  in  modum  caracaLlarum  ted  nbsque  cucul- 
lit:' 
CARBATTNA.    (Kti.  Psro.) 
•CARBUNCULUS  {uvOpa^),  the  Carbuncle,  a 
precious  stone,  deriving  its  name,  both  in  Greek 
aod  Latin,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  small  ignited 
coal.   The  ancients  called  by  these  two  names  all 
the  r^d  transparent  gems,  which  have  since  been 
jstinj^uished  by  tho  different  appellations  of  Ruby, 
Garnet,  &c.,  all  of  which  they  regarded  merely  as 
fptcies  of  the  Carbuncle,    Theophrastus  and  Stra- 
bo  enumerate  the  Carthaginian  and  Garamantian 
eaibancuii  among  those  most  in  repute.    '*  Those 
carbuncles,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  •'which  Pliny 
calls  Alabandic,  because  they  were  cut  and  polish- 
ed at  Alabanda,  were  precious  garnets,  still  called 
by  some  mineralogists  Alabandines  or  Alamandines. 
What  he  afterward  says  of  Alabandic  carbuncles, 
which  were  darker  coloured  and  rougher  than  oth- 
ers, may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  near  Ala- 
banda both  precious  and  common  garnets  were  ob- 
tained."   The  term  Carbunculut  was  also  applied 
to  a  species  of  black  marble,  on  account  of  its  like- 
ness to  a  quenched  coal,  and  out  of  which  mirrors 
were  sometimes  made.' 

CARCl  '.R.  Career  {kerker,  Ger.,  yopyvpa,  Greek) 
la  connect^  with  ipxoc  and  etpyu^  the  guttural  be- 
ing intercl  anged  with  the  aspirate.  Thus  also  Var- 
10,*  "  Cart  tr  a  coercendo  quod  prohiberUur  exirey 

CiscKR   (Grbbk).    Imprisonment  was  seldom 
used  amoj  g  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
offences ;  ihey  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  prisoners  in  confinement.    We  do,  in- 
deed, find  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
I9  law ;  but  these  are  not  altogether  instances  of 
'U  being  oscd  as  a  punishment.    Thus  the  farmers 
of  the  duties,  and  their  bondsmen,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a  speci- 
fied time ;  but  the  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  defaulters,  and  to  ensure  regularity  of 
payment.*    Again,  persons  who  had  been  mulcted 
in  penalties  might  be  confined  till  they  had  paid 
them.*  The  arifMi  also,  if  they  exercised  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  were  subject  to  the  same  consequen- 
ces.'   Moreover,  we  read  of  a  deafwg  for  theft ;  but 
this  was  a  npcsrifuffiai  or  additional  penalty,  the  in- 
fliction of  which  was  at  the  option  of  the  court 
which  tried  the  case ;  and  the  Seafioc  itself  was  not 
an  imprisonment,  but  a  public  exposure  in  the  no- 
doKOKKij,  or  stocks,  for  five  days  and  nights — ^the  to 
h  ^X^  SediaOai.    We  may  here  observe,  that  in 
most  cases  of  theft  the  Athenians  proceeded  by 
"civQ  action ;"  and  if  the  verdict  were  against  the 
defendant  {ei  tic  l^tav  diKtiv  nXon^^  dXotff),  he  had 
to  pay,  by  way  of  reparation,  twice  the  value  of  the 
•lolen  property:  this  was  required  by  law.    The 
vpoarifnffia  was  at  the  discretion  of  ike  courts     Still 
the  idea  of  imprisonment  per  «e,  as  a  punishment, 
was  not  strange  to  the  Athenians.    Thus  we  find 
that  Plato*  proposes  to  have  three  prisons :  one  of 
these  was  to  be  a  ca^^poviarvpiovt  or  penitentiary ; 
loother  a  place  of  punishment — a  sort  of  penal  set- 
tlement away  from  the  city. 

The  prisons  in  different  countries  were  called  by 
lifierent  names  :  thus  there  was  the  'Ava^/catov,  in 
Bcotia;  the  Keadof,  at  Sparta;  the  Kipafioc,  at 
Oyunm ;  the  Kuc*  at  Corinth ;  and,  among  the  loni- 


1  lAmeL  Tict.,  D0  Can.,  81.— Spartitm.,  Sev.,  SI.— Anton., 
Csr .  •.)— S.  (Ep.,  188.)— 3.  (Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  31,  38. 
—Hi  a,  ad  loc — Moore*s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  150.— Adama,  Append., 
*.T.i— 4.  (Do  Linr.  Lat.,  jr.,  88.>-5.  (BBckh,  ii.,  57,  tranal.)— 
*  (Demoottli.,  c.  Mid^  529,  96.)— 7.  (Domoath.,  c.  Timocr.,  738, 
">-«.  (D«iiuiaUi..  c.  Timocr.,  736.)-0.  (I^f.,  x.,  15.) 


ans,  the  -fOpyvpa,  as  at  Samoa.^  Ihe  prifAjn  at 
Athens  was  in  former  times  called  ieafion^piov,  and 
afterward,  by  a  sort  of  euphemism,  oUijfia.  It  waa 
chiefly  used  ao  a  guardhouse,  or  place  of  execoi 
tion,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  public  oflicen 
called  the  eleven,  ol  MeKo.  One  gate  in  the  prison, 
through  which  the  condemned  were  led  to  execu- 
tion, was  called  to  Xapwieiov.* 

The  Attic  expression  for  impristjnment  was  decv. 
Thus,  in  the  oath  of  the  povXtvrai,  or  senators,  oc- 
curs the  phrase  oifdk  dnoa  'Adnvalctv  oiSiva,  Hence 
we  have  the  phrase  uScofioc  ^Xcucrif*  tho  "libera 
custodia"  of  the  Romans,  signifying  thai  a  party 
was  under  strict  surveillance  and  guard,  though  not 
confined  within  a  prison. 

Carcbr  (Roman).  A  career  or  prison  vvas  first 
built  at  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius,  overhanging  the 
Forum.*  This  was  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius, 
who  added  to  it  a  souterrain  or  dungeon,  called 
from  him  the  Tullianum.  Sallust*  describes  this  as 
being  twelve  feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side, 
and  arched  over  with  stonework.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  the  only  prison  at  Rome,*  being,  in  fact, 
the  "  Tower,"  or  state  prison  of  the  city,  which  was 
sometimes  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm,  and 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  conspiracies.* 
Varro*  tells  us  that  the  Tullianum  was  also  named 
"  Lautumiae,"  from  some  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  or,  as  others  think,  in  allusion  to  the  **  Lao- 
tumiae**  of  Syracuse,  a  prison  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  In  later  times  the  whole  building  was  called 
the  **  Mamertine."  Close  to  it  were  the  Scalae  Ge- 
moniae,  or  steps,  down  which  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Fo- 
nun,  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace.* Tliere  were,  however,  other  prisons  besides 
this,  though,  as  we  might  expect,  the  words  of  Ro- 
man historians  generally  refer  to  this  alone.  One 
of  these  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  decem- 
vir, and  in  it  he  was  himself  put  to  death.^* 

The  career  of  which  we  are  treating  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  under 
accusation,  till  the  time  of  trial ;  and  also  as  a  place 
of  execution,  to  which  purpose  the  Tullianum  was 
specially  devoted.  Thus  Sallust"  tells  us  that  liCn- 
tulus,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline,  was  strangled  there. 
Livy  also**  speaks  of  a  conspirator  being  deUgaiiu  in 
TktUianum,  which  in  another  passage*'  is  otherwise 
expressed  by  the  words  in  inferiorem  demissus  car- 
cerenif  neealusque. 

The  same  part  of  the  prison  was  also  called  **  tq 
bur,"  if  we  rnay  judge  from  the  words  of  Festu. 
"  Robur  in  carcere  dieitur  is  locus,  quo  pradpiiatu. 
maleficorum  genus."  This  identity  is  farther  shown 
by  the  use  made  of  it ;  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
of  execution  in  the  following  passages :  **  In  robors 
et  tenebris  exspirare."^*  **  Robur  el  saxum  (sc.  Tar- 
peium)  mt'mVan.""  So  also  we  read  of  the  "  catenas 
—et  Italum  robur."^* 

CAR'CERES.    (Fw.  Ciacus.) 

♦CARCHAR'IAS  {Kopxapiac),  a  species  of  fish, 
called  in  English  the  White  Shark,  and  in  French 
Requin.  The  scientific  name  is  Squalus  carcharias, 
L.,  or  Carcharias  wdgaris^  Cuvier.  The  Carchari- 
as is  the  same  with  the  Landa  of  Aristotle,*'  Galea, 
and  Pliny  ;**  the  Tudfivri  of  Oppian ;  the  jcimji;  ^dMkt- 
rioc '"  sea-dog")  of  ^Elian ;"  and  the  xapxapo^  cvwy 
of  Lycophron.**    It  has  also  been  called  by  some 


1.  (Herod.,  iii.,  145.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  45.)— 8.  (Pollua, 
Onom.,  Tiii.,  103.— Wachsmuth,  Hcllen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  I,  ♦  95, 06.) 
—3.  (Thucyd.,  iii.,  34.)— 4.  (Li?.,  i.,  33.)-5.  (Cat.,  A5.)-0. 
(Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  312.)— 7.  (LiT.,xrTi.,  27 ;  xxxii.,  86.)— 8.  (I.  c) 
—9.  (Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  i.,  430.)— 10.  (Lir.,  iii.,  57.— Plin^ 
H.  N.,  Tii.,  30.)- 11.  (I.e.)— 18.  (xxix.,  82.)— 13.  (xxxiT.,44:) 
—14.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  50.— Sallnat,  1.  c.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ano^  i%, 
a9.)-l«.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  II.,  xiii.,  18.)— 17.  (II.  A.,  y.,  9>--ia 
(H.  N.,  ix.,  S4.)-10.  (N.  A.,  i.,  17.)-a0.  (Cunad.,  84.) 
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Piatt t  Jijna,  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  be 
the  fish  which  swallowed  Jona.* 

CARCHE'SIUM  iKopxnoityv),  a  beaker  or  drink- 
ing-cup,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early 
times,  so  that  one  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Ju- 
piter to  Alcmena  on  the  night  of  his  visit  to  her.» 
It  was  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its  two 
handles  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.'  It 
was  much  employed  in  libations  of  blood,  wine,  milk, 
in  1  honey.*  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a 
magnificent  carchesium,  which  was  presented  by 
Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys.  It 
was  cut  out  of  a  single  agate,  and  richly  engraved 
with  representations  of  bacchanalian  subjects.  It 
held  considerably  more  than  a  pint,  and  its  handles 
were  so  large  as  easily  to  admit  a  man's  hand. 


Z^zd^a^if- 


The  same  term  was  used  to  designate  tlie  tops  of 
a  ship,  that  is,  the  structure  surrounding  the  mast 
immediately  above  the  yard  {vid.  Antenna),  into 
which  the  mariners  ascended  in  order  to  manage 
the  sail,  to  obtam  a  distant  view,  or  to  discharge 
missiles  {hie  summi  superai  earchesia  t/io/t*).  This 
was  probably  called  "  carchesium"  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  cup  of  that  name.  The 
ceruchi  or  other  tacKle  may  have  been  fastened  to 
it3  lateral  projections,  which  corresponded  to  the 
handles  of  the  cup  {summitas  mali,  per  quam  funes 
trajiciurU  ;*  foramina,  qua  summo  mali  funea  recipi- 
urU''),  Pindar*  calls  the  yard  of  a  ship  **  the  yoke  of 
its  carchesium,'*  an  expression  well  suited  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  parts. 

The  earchesia  of  the  three-masted  ship  built  for 
Hiero  11.  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
men  were  placed  in  the  largest,  two  in  the  next, 
and  one  man  in  the  smallest.  Breastworks  {^upd- 
Kia)  were  fixed  to  these  structures,  so  as  to  supply 
the  place  of  defensive  armour ;  and  pulleys  {rpoxv 
"klai,  trochlea)  for  hoisting  up  stones  and  weapons 
from  below.»  The  continuation  of  the  mast  above 
the  carchesium  was  called  "  the  distaff"  (^Aaicdny), 
corresponding  to  our  topmast  or  topgallant-mast.^* 
This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel  was  sometimes  made 
to  produce  a  gay  and  imposing  effect  when  seen 
from  a  distance  {lucida  qua  splendent  summi  earche- 
sia fTui/t").  The  carchesium  was  sometimes  made 
to  turn  upon  its  axis  {versatile^%  so  that  by  means 
of  its  apparatus  of  pulleys  it  served  the  purposes  of 
a  crane. 

♦CARCIN1UM  {KopKiviov),  according  to  Pennant, 
^  species  of  shellfish,  the  same  with  the  Cancer 
Bemardust  Lin.i.,  or  Hermit-crab.  It  is  more  cor- 
rect, however,  to  say  that  the  Greeks  applied  the 
avne  Carcinion  generically  to  the  parasite  crusta- 


1    (Adaitj,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 2.  (Pherecvde*.  p.  97-100,  ed. 
Btuiz.)— 3.  (Athenaus,  xi.,  49.— Macrob.,   Sat.,  v.,  21.)— 4. 

eiapphc,  Frajf.— Virp.,  Geor?.,  ^t.,  380,— iEn.,  v.,  77.— Ovid, 
et..  Til.,  S46  —Stat.,  AchiU.,  ii.,  6.— Athentciis,  v.,  28.)— 3. 
(Locil.,  Sat.,  iii.— Eurip.,  Hec,  1237.— Schul.,  ad  loc.)— 0. 
iSenr.  i&  ^n.,  t.,  77.)— 7.  (Nonius,  s.  r.)— 8.  (Nem.,  t.,  94  , 
~0.  (Moachion,  ap.  Alhen.,  v.,  43.)— 10.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.,  i., 
W9.— Schol.,  ad  loc.— Athenvius,  xi.,  49.)— 11.  (Catullus,  ap. 
Nonv— Apoleios,  Mel.,  xi.)— 12.  iV.^ruy.,  x.,  2,  10.— $rhneidcr, 
Ml  loc.) 
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ced  wnich  lodge  themselves  in  the  empt;  sheCs  rl 
the  mollusca,  and  which  the  Latins  designated  b} 
the  synonymous  appellation  of  Cancelli.  Aldrovan- 
dus,  Gesner,  Rondelet,  Swammerdam,  and  othei 
modem  naturalists,  preserve  this  last  d'^^nomina 
tion ;  but  Fabricius  has  bestowed  that  o(  Pagunu 
upon  this  genus,  a  name  by  which  the  anc.ents  des- 
ignated a  sort  of  crab,  or  one  of  the  biachyurou* 
Crustacea.  Aristotle  mentions  the  fact,  now  at 
well  established,  that  the  shell  serving  as  an  habi- 
tation to  the  Carcinion  or  Pagurus  was  not  of  its 
own  formation ;  that  it  had  possessed  itself  of  it  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  molluscous  animal  which  had 
formed  it ;  and  that  its  body  was  not  adherent  to 
it,  as  is  that  of  the  last-mentioned  animal' 

*CAR'CINUS(icapK/vof),  the  genus  Cancer  or  Crah, 
of  which  many  species  are  described  by  Aristotle. 
According  to  Pennant,  Aristotle  notices  the  Velvet- 
crab,  or  Cancer  velutinus,  L.*  The  KaoKtvo^  itotut 
jiiug  belongs  to  the  genus  Thelphusa.  "  This  species 
of  crab  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  among  the  Greeks, 
and  we  see  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
where  it  is  represented  with  so  much  truth  that  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  Particular  mention  is 
made  of  this  crusiaceum  in  the  ^vritings  of  Pliny. 
Dioscorides,  Nicander,  and  others.  It  is  the  Gran- 
cio  or  Granzo  of  the  Italians.  It  was  believed  that 
the  ashes  of  this  species  were  useful,  from  their 
dcsiccative  qualities,  to  those  who  had  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  either  by  employing  those  ashes 
alone,  or  mixed  with  incense  and  gentian.  Accord- 
ing to  iElian,  the  fresh-water  crabs,  as  well  as  the 
tortoises  and  crocodiles,  foresaw  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  and,  about  a  month  previously  to  that 
event,  resorted  to  the  most  elevated  situations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  kind  of  Crustacea  termed 
by  modern  naturalists  Ocypode  is  probably  the  same 
of  which  Pliny  makes  mention,  and  which  the 
Greeks,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  of  its  movements, 
designated  as  the  Hippeus  {*linrev^),  or  **  Horseman." 
— With  regard  to  the  Cancer  Pinnotheres,  or  small 
Crab,  vid.  Pinnophylax.' 

•CARDAM'INE  {Kopdafuvrj),  the  second  species 
of  ItavfiBpiov.  The  term  is  applied  by  modem 
botanists  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  Cresses 
{Vid.  Sisymbrium.)* 

♦CARDAMO'MUM,  according  to  Pliny,*  a  species 
of  aromatic  shrub,  producing  a  seed  or  grain  of  tbe 
same  name  with  the  parent  plant.  This  seed  was 
used  in  unguents.  The  Roman  writer  mentions 
four  kinds  of  this  seed :  the  first,  which  was  the 
best,  was  of  a  very  bright  green,  and  hard  to  break 
up ;  the  second  was  of  a  whitish-red  colour ;  the 
third,  smaller,  and  of  a  darker  hue ;  the  fonrth  and 
worst,  of  different  colours,  having  little  odour,  and 
very  friable.  The  Cardamomum  had  a  fragrance 
resembling  that  of  Costus,  or  Spikenard.  The  Car- 
damomum of  the  shops  at  the  present  day  appears 
to  be.  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the 
fruit  or  seed  of  the  Amomum  Cardamomutn.  It 
comes,  not  from  Arabia,  as  Pliny  says  the  ancient 
kinds  did,  but  from  India ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  in 
this  way  the  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  obtained 
theirs,  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  overland  trade 
through  Arabia.  Only  three  kinds  are  known  at 
the  present  day,  the  large,  medium,  and  small  sized. 
M.  Bonastre  thinks  that  cardamomum  means  **  amo- 
mum in  husks,"  or  "  husk-amomum"  {amome  a  siU- 
qucs),  the  Egyptian  term  kardh  meaning,  as  he  says* 
"a  husk."  Other  etymologists,  however,  mikt, 
the  term  in  question  come  from  Kopdla,  "  a  heart," 
and  Hfictuov,  and  consider  it  to  mean  "  strengthen- 
ing, exhilarating,  or  cardiac  amomum."* 

1.  (Grifiith*s  Cuvier,  toI.  xiii.,  p.  304.)— S.  (Admms,  ikppead., 
s.  V.)— 41.  (OhflSth's  CuTter,  toI.  xiii.,  p.  378,  seqq.)— 4.  (Aida*« 
Append.,  s.  t.)— 5.  (U.  N..  xi..,  13  —6.  (F6e,  «d  PUn.,  I.  e.) 
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*CAR£KAMUM  {Kapdoftov),  a  species  of  plant. 
Schneider  lemarkA  tliat  Sprengel  holds  it  to  bie  the 
UpidiMm  tatman,  or  caltivated  Pepper- wort ;  Stack- 
house,  however,  is  for  tho  Sisymbrium  nasturtiumf 
or  Water-cress  ;  while  Goray  thinks  it  is  either 
fhe  UfiHum  perfoliatum^  or  OrietUaU,  Toumefort. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  observes  Adams, 

*  that  it  was  a  sort  of  Cress,  but  the  species  cannot 
te  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty."^ 

CAADO  i^atpog,  offM^c,  arp6fi-y^,  W>7^'7«»f)» 
ft  binge,  a  pivot. 

The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  general  form  of  a  door,  as  we 
find  it  with  a  pivot  at  the  top  and  bottom  {a,  b)  in 
ancient  remains  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and  bronze. 
I1ie  second  figure  represents  a  bronze  hinge  in  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum :  its 
piTot  {b)  is  exactly  cylindrical.  Under  these  is 
drawn  the  threshold  of  a  temple,  or  other  large  edi- 
fice, with  the  plan  of  the  folding-doors.  The  pivots 
move  in  holes  fitted  to  receive  them  (A,  b)y  each  of 


«hich  is  in  an  angle  behind  the  antepagmentum 
fnurmoreo  artUus  stridcns  in  limine  cardo*).  This  rep- 
fcjcntation  illustrates  the  following  account  of  the 
hreaking  down  of  doors  :  '*  Januct  evulsis  funditus 
urdimbtu  proslemurUur."*  When  Hector  forces  the 
gate  of  the  Grecian  camp,  he  does  it  by  breaking 
both  the  hinges  {ofi^oripovc  ^aipovc*)^  i.  e.,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiasts,  the  pivuts  {arpo^iyyac)  at 
the  top  and  bottom.    {Vid.  Cataracta.) 

According  to  the  ancient  lexicons,  **  cardo"  de- 
noted not  only  the  pivot,  but  sometimes  the  socket 
iforamtn)  in  which  it  turned.  On  this  assumption 
we  may  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  such  expressions 
as  Posies  a  cardine  tellit,  and  Emoti  vroeumburU  car- 
bine posies ,••  ^aifuv  i^epvoavre^*  In  these  instan- 
ces, "postis"  apijears  to  have  meant  the  upright 
pillar  («,  *)  in  the  frame  of  the  door.  The  whole 
of  this  *'  post,"  including  the  pivots,  appears  to  be 
called  arpo^'c  and  "  cardo"  by  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny,  who  say  that  it  was  best  made  of  elm,  be- 
cause elm  does  not  warp,  and  because  the  whole 
door  will  preserve  its  proper  form,  if  this  part  re- 
mains unaltered.^ 

To  prevent  the  grating  or  creaking  noise'  {stri- 
dor,* strepilus^*)  made  by  opening  a  door,  lovers  and 
others  who  had  an  object  in  silence  {cardine  tacito^^) 
poured  water  into  the  hole  in  which  the  pivot 
moved.^* 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  used  hinges  exactly 
like  those  now  in  cununon  use.  Four  Roman  hin- 
ges of  bronze,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
shown  in  the  following  woodcut. 

The  proper  GreeL  name  for  this  kind  of  hinge 
was  ylyy^vnoc :  whence  Aristotle"  applies  it  to  the 


L  (Adains,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 3.  (Ciris,  232.— Eurip.,  Phaaa., 
114-llS.~SchoL  ad  loc)— 3.  (Apuloiu,  Met.,  i.)— 4.  (D.,  zii., 
«•) — $.  (Virg.,  jEom  ii.,  480,  493.)—^.  (Quint.,  Smyrn.,  x., 
38ft.>— 7.  (TheophrMt.,  II.  P.,  t.,  3,  5.-?lin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  77.) 
-&  (Vir?.,  JEn.,  i.,  449.)— 0.  (Orid,  Met.,  xi.,  608.)— 10.  (Id. 
ib^xiT^TSt.)— 11.  (TibuU.,  I.,Ti.,  30.— Propeit.,  1.,  xti.,23.) 
-'«   (PUnt.,  Cunml.,  L.  iii..  1-1.)  -13.  (H.  A.,  iv.,  4.) 


joint  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  and  the  anatomists  can 
those  joints  of  the  human  body  ginglymoid  which 
allow  motion  only  in  one  plane,  such  a.i  the  elbow 
joint.  Of  this  kind  of  hinge,  made  by  inserting  a 
pin  through  a  series  of  rings  locking  into  one  an- 
other, we  have  examples  in  helmets  and  cuirasses.^ 

The  form  of  the  door  above  delineated  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  sur- 
veying land  was  called  **  cardo"  {vid.  Agrivekso- 
res)  ;*  and  it  farther  explains  the  application  of  the 
same  term  to  the  North  Pole,  the  supposed  pivot  on 
which  the  heavens  revolved.*  The  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  universe  was  conceived  to  turn  upon 
another  pivot,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  door  ;•  and  the  conception  of  these  two 
principal  points  in  geography  and  astronomy  led  to 
the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the  east  and 
west  also.*  Hence  our  "  four  points  of  the  com< 
pass"  are  called  by  ancient  writers  quatuor  cardines 
orbis  terrarum,  and  the  four  principal  winds,  N.,  S., 
E.,  and  W.,  are  the  eardinalet  venii.* 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  pivots  which  served 
for  hinges  on  a  door  may  be  traced  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  terms  to  various  contrivances 
connected  with  the  arts  of  life,  more  especially  to 
the  use  of  the  tenon  {cardo^  oTpb^iy^  and  mcitiie 
{foramen^  pdfftc)  in  carpentry  ;^  lignum  cardinor 
turn  ;•  cardines  tecuriculalif*  i.  e.,  dove-tailed  ten- 
ons, called  securiculati  because  they  had  the  shape 
of  an  axe  {securicula).  We  also  find  these  terms 
applied  to  the  pivot  which  sustained  and  moved  the 
hand  on  the  dial  {orbis)  of  an  anemoscope,**  to  the 
pins  at  the  two  ends  of  an  axle,  on  wb'ch  it  re- 
volves;^* and  to  cocks  used  for  drawing  fluids 
through  pipes  {bronze  cock  in  the  Museum  at  Naples^*). 

Lastly,  "cardo"  is  used  to  denote  an  important 
conjuncture  or  turn  in  human  afiairs,**  and  a  defi- 
nite age  or  period  in  the  life  of  man  {turpes  extremi 
cardinis  annos^*). 

•CARDUE'LIS,  a  small  bird,  feeding  among  this- 
tles, whence  its  Latin  name,  from  carduus,  "a  this- 
tle." It  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Acanthis 
of  Aristotle.**    {Vid,  Acanthis.) 

♦CARD'UUS,  the  Thistle,  of  which  several  kinds 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  TLtvKaKavOo^  of 
Theophrastus**  {tuiavda  Aev/ci/  of  Dioscorides*^)  is 
the  Carduus  leucographus  of  modem  botanists :  the 
axavda  ;:^aXire/a  is  the  Carduus  cyanctdes,  L.  The 
KipaiQv  of  Dioscorides,  so  called  because  reputed  to 
heal  in  varicose  complaints  yKipaoi^  varix\  is  the 
C.  Mariantts,  or  St.  Mary's  Thistle.  The  modem 
Greek  name  is  Kov^yxado.  Sibthorp  found  it  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  in  Cyprus,  and  around  Constan- 
tinople. It  grows  wild,  according  to  Billerbeck, 
throughout  Europe.**    The  ax^Xvfioc  is  a  species  of 


1.  (Bronzes  of  Siria  in  Brit  Moseam.  -Xev  ,  De  Re  Equeetr.. 
xii.,  6.)— 2.  (Fcstus,  s.  V.  Decumanaii.— Itid.,  Orig.,  xt.,  14.)— 
3.  (Varro,  De  Ro  Rust.,  i.,  2.— Ovid,  £p.  Ex  Pont.,  ii.,  10,  4ft.) 
—4.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,41.— Yitruv.,  vl.,  1;  ix.,  l.)-A 
(Lucan,  t.,  71.)— U.  (Serrius,  ad  .fin.,  i.,  85>-''.  (Joscphna, 
Ant.  Jud.,  III.,  vi.,  3.)-«.  (Vitrov.,  x.,  15.)-9l  'x.,  10.)— Itt 
(Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  5.)— II.  (Vitruv.,x^aa..— 12.  (Schol 
ad  Aristoph.,  Av.,  450.)— 13.  (Vire.,  JEn.,  i.,  872.)- 14.  (Ln 
can,  Tii.,  381.)— 15.  (II.  A.,  ix.,  l.)-IS.  (H.  P.,  vi.,  4.)  17 
(iii.,  14.— SprcngeJ,  R  H.  II.,  rol.  i.,  p.  185.)— 18.  (Flora  Cluri 
«*,  p.  208.) 
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edible  tliistle,  and,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  the  same 
with  the  Scolymus  Hiapanicus ;  Schneider,  however, 
is  iu  favour  of  the  Cynara  cardujiculust  or  Cardon 
Artichoke.*    ( Vid.  Acantua.) 

*UAK'KUM  («apof),  the  plant  called  Carroway, 
ioe  Carum  cand,  L.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
country  of  Caria,  where  the  best  grew,*  and  the 
name  is,  in  fact,  an  adjective,  there  being  an  ellip- 
sis of  cuminum ;  for  the  Careum  is,  in  truth,  the  Cu- 
fninum  aylvestre.  Billerbeck  thinks*  that  the  Ckara 
or  Cara  which  the  soldiers  of  Caesar*  ate  with  milk, 
ind  which  they  also  made  up  into  bread  during  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  prevailed  in  the  camp 
of  the  latter  at  Dyrrhachium,  was  no  other  than  the 
root  of  the  Careum.  Cuvier,*  however,  with  more 
appearance  of  reason,  declares  for  a  species  of  wild 
cabbage  {une  eapece  de  chou  sauvage)^  of  which 
Jacquin  has  given  a  description  under  the  title  of 
Crambe  Tartaria.  The  Chara  of  modern  botanists  is 
quite  different  from  this,  being  a  small  aquatic  herb. 

♦CAIIEX,  a  species  of  Rush.  The  Carex  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil*  with  the  epithet  acuta,  and  Martyn; 
remarks  of  it  as  follows  :  **  This  plant  has  so  little 
wid  of  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  what  species 
Are  are  to  understand  by  the  name.  It  is  called 
*  sharp'  by  Virgil,  which,  if  it  be  meant  of  the  end 
oC  the  stalk,  is  no  more  than  what  Ovid  has  said  of 
the  JuncuSf  or  common  Rush.  It  is  mentioned  also 
in  another  passage  of  Virgil,'  '  lu  post  carccta  late- 
UUf''  from  which  we  can  gather  no  more  than  that 
these  plants  grew  close  enough  together  for  a  per- 
son to  conceal  hitnsrlf  behind  them.  Catullus 
mentions  the  Carcx  together  with  Fern,  and  tells 
what  season  is  best  to  destroy  them.  Since,  there- 
f'^re,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  Carex  is 
from  ancient  authorities,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
account  of  Anguillara,  who  assures  us  that,  about 
Padua  and  Vincenza,  they  call  a  sort  of  rush  Ca- 
rczcy  which  seems  to  be  the  old  word  Carex  modern- 
ized. Caspar  Bauhin  says  it  is  that  sort  of  rush 
which  he  has  called  Juncu^  acutiu  panicula  sparsa. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  common  hard  rush,  which 
grows  in  pastures  and  by  waysides  in  a  moist  soil. 
It  is  more  solid,  hard,  and  prickly  at  the  point  than 
our  common  soil  rush,  which  seems  to  be  what 
the  ancients  called  Juncus."* 

•CARIS  {Koptc),  a  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crus- 
iMca  According  to  Adams,  it  is  the  SquiUa  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny,"  a  term  that  has  been  retained  in 
the  Linnsan  nomenclature.  It  is  the  Cancer  squil- 
loj  L.  The  larger  kind  of  Squilla,  he  adds,  is  called 
White  Shrimp  in  England;  the  smaller.  Prawn. 
The  Kaplc  Kv^ri  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  the  Can- 
cer squilla^  called  in  French  Crevctte.  In  the  sys- 
tems nf  Latreille  and  Fleming,  the  term  Car  idea  is 
applic  1  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Crustacea.  In  these 
systems,  the  Prawn  gets  the  scientific  name  of 
Pal(EMU)n  aerratua,  the  common  Shrimp  that  of 
Cran^on  vtUgaris.**^^ 

C\RINA.     iVid.  Navis.) 

CARMENTA'LIA.  Carmenta,  also  caUcd  Car- 
mentis,  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
Evander,  who  came  from  Pallantium  in  Arcadia 
and  settled  in  Latium ;  he  was  said  to  have  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  the  Latin 
alphabetical  characters  as  distinguished  from  the 
Etruscan."  In  honour  of  this  Carmenta,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  more  than  human,"  were  celebrated 
the  Carmentalia,-*  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 


1.  (Billerbock,  1.  c,  and  p.  305.)— 3.  (Pliu.,  11.  N.,  six.,  8.— 
Billerbeck,  Flora  Claaaica,  p.  29.)— 3.  (F.  C,  p.  80.;  -4.  (Bell. 
Civ.,  iij.,  48.)— 5.  (ad  Cues.,  1.  c,  Lemaire'i  ed.)— 6.  (Ireorg.,  iii., 
JSl.i— 7.  (ad  Virg.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Eclog.,  iii.,  20.)— 9.  (Martvn,  1. 
o.)— 10.  (Cic,  Ue  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  48.— Plin.,  11.  N-,  ix.,  42.)— 
11.  (Adams,  Append.,  •.  v.)— 12.  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  i..  p. 
i7,  transl.— Tacit.,  Ai>fl.,  xi.,  14.)-*iS.  (Lir..  i.,  71.)— 14.  (Var- 
M,  De  Limr.  Lat.,  v.) 
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RocBulas,  if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch. >  These  were  feriae  stativas,  t.  e.,  annually 
held  on  a  certain  day,  the  1 1th  of  January ;  and  ao 
old  calendar*  assigns  to  them  the  four  followiDg 
days  besides ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  confir- 
mation in  Ovid.*  A  temple  was  erected  to  the 
same  goddess  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  afterward  called  Scel- 
erata.*  The  name  Carmenta  is  said  to  have  ^sxa 
given  to  her  from  her  prophetic  character,  cannpoa 
or  carmentis  being  synonymous  with  vates.  Tho 
word  is,  of  course,  connected  with  carmen,  as 
prophecies  were  generally  delivered  in  verse.  Her 
Greek  title  was  Qiftic^  Plutarch*  tells  us  that 
some  supposed  Carmenta  to  be  one  of  the  Fates 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men :  we  know, 
moreover,  that  other  divinities  were  called  by  the 
same  name ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Carmenta  Post- 
verta  and  Carmenta  Prorsa  were  invoked  in  cases 
of  childbirth ;  for  farther  information  with  respect 
to  whom,  see  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi ,  6 ;  Ovid,  Faat.,  i.,  684. 
CARNEIA  (Kapi/fla),  a  great  national  festival, 
celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  Apollo  Car- 
neios,  which,  according  to  Sosibius,^  was  instituted 
Olymp.  26,  although  Apollo,  under  the  name  ol 
Carneios,  was  worshipped  in  various  places  of  Pel- 
oponnesus, particularly  at  Amycle,  at  a  very  eariy 
period,  and  even  before  the  Dorian  migration.* 
Wachsmuth,'  referring  to  the  passage  of  Atheneus 
above  quoted,  thinks  that  the  Carneia  had  long  be- 
fore been  celebrated ;  and  that  when,  in  Olymp. 
26,  Therpander  gained  the  victory,  musical  con- 
tests were  only  added  to  the  other  solemnities  oi 
the  festival.  But  the  words  of  Atheneus,  who  is 
the  only  authority  to  which  Wachsmuth  refers,  do 
not  allow  of  such  an  interpretation,  for  no  distinc- 
tion is  there  made  between  eariier  and  later  solemr 
nities  of  the  festival,  and  Athenaeus  simply  says 
the  institution  of  the  Carneia  took  place  Olymp. 
26  {'Eyevero  6k  4  ^ioic  ruv  Kapvciuv  Kara  rifp 
Iktjjv  Koi  eUoarifv  *OXvuindda,  cj^  it^aiCioc  i^otv,  iw 
rv>  nepl  xpovuv).  The  festival  began  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month  of  Carneios=Metageitnion  of  Uie 
Athenians,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.^*  It  was,  as 
far  as  we  know,  a  warlike  festival,  similar  to  the 
Attic  Boedromia.  During  the  time  of  its  ceJebra- 
tion,  nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  city,  in  each 
of  which  nine  men  lived  in  the  manner  of  a  military 
camp,  obeying  in  everything  the  commands  of  a 
herald.  Miiller  also  supposes  that  a  boat  was  car- 
ried round,  and  upon  it  a  statue  of  the  Carneian 
Apollo  CA7r62.Xov  oTefifiariac),  both  adorned  with 
lustratory  garlands,  called  iUv^nv  artauanaiov^  in 
allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Dorians  from  Naupac- 
tus  into  Peloponnesus."  The  priest  conducting  the 
sacrifices  at  the  Carneia  was  called  'A/^n/c,  whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  name 
^kyijTopia  or  * XyjiropcLov  ;*•  and  from  each  of  the 
Spiartan  tribes  five  men  {Kapvearai)  were  chosen 
as  his  ministers,  whose  office  lasted  four  years,  du- 
ring which  period  they  were  not  allowed  to  marry." 
Some  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Y,rQ^v7uoip6faoL}* 
Therpander  was  the  first  who  gained  the  prize  in 
the  musical  contests  of  the  Carneia,  and  the  musi- 
cians of  his  school  were  long  distinguished  compet- 
itors for  the  prize  at  this  festival,**  and  the  last  ol 
this  school  who  engaged  in  the  contest  was  Periclei- 
das."    When  we  read  in  Herodotus"  and  Thucyl- 


1.  (Romal..  c.  21.)— 2.  (Grot.,  p.  138.)— 3.  (Faat,  I.,  407.>^ 
4.  (Liv.,  ii.,49.)— 5.  (Dionys.,  i.,Sl.)— «.  (I.e.)— 7.  (w.  AthoL, 
xiT.,  p.  035.)— 8.  (MoUer's  Donana.  i^  3,  ^  8,  and  ii.,  8,  M5  )— 
9.  (IlelleiL  Alterthumsk.,  ii.,  2,  p.  257.}— 10.  (Athenzua,  iv.,  p 
141.— Euatalh.  ad  II.,  xxi?.,  tub  fin.— Plut.,  S>inp.,  nii.,  1.)— 
11.  (Dorians,  i.,  3,  k  8,  nolo  «.)— 12.  (Hes^.,  s.  t.  'Arvr^ct 
ov.)— 13.  (Ilesych.,  «.  v.  Kapvcifrat.)— 14.  (He9ych.,t  t.— Ct«i 
paitf  Bekker,  Aneodot.,  p.  205.)— 15.  (MClUer,  Dor.,  It.,  6.  %  S. 
—16.  (Plut.,  De  Mas.,  8.)— 17   (vi.  106 ;  ?u.,  206.) 
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idcs*  that  the  Spartans,  during  the  celebration  of 
this  festival,  were  not  allow^  to  take  the  field 
against  an  enemy,  we  must  remember  that  this  re- 
striction Y^s  not  peculiar  to  the  Carneia,  but  com- 
mon to  all  the  great  festivals  of  the  Greeks ;  traces 
of  it  are  found  even  in  Homer.* 

Cameia  were  also  celebrated  at  Gyrene,*  in  The- 
ra,*  in  Gythion,  Messene,  Sicyon,  and  Sybaris.* 

CAR'NIFEX,  the  public  executioner  at  Rome, 
irho  executed  slaves  and  foreigners,*  but  not  citi- 
Kns,  »'io  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
ftlarcf  It  was  also  his  business  to  administer  the 
tortui;.  This  office  was  considered  so  disgraceful, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  city,' 
bat  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia  or  Esquilina,* 
near  the  place  destined  for  the  punishment  of 
eUves,'  called  Sestertium  under  the  emperors.'* 

It  is  thought  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Plaatus,"  that  the  carnifex  was  anciently  keeper  of 
the  prison  under  the  triumviri  capitales ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  sufficient  authority  for  this  opinion.'* 
♦C  ^ROTA,  the  wild  Carrot,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aw«oc.    (Vid,  Daucus.) 

CARPENTUM.  a  cart;  also  a  rectangular  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  enclosed,  and  with  an  arched  or 
sloping  cover  overhead. 

The  caipentum  was  used  to  convey  the  Roman 
matrons  in  the  public  festal  processions  ;'*  and,  as 
this  was  a  high  distinction,  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
a  carpentum  on  such  occasions  was  aUowed  to  par- 
ticular females  by  special  grant  of  the  senate.  This 
was  done  on  behalf  of  Agrippina  (r^  Kapirevr^  h 
rate  iravifyvpeai  xP'iaOa^^  who  availed  herself  of 
the  privilege  so  far  as  even  to  enter  the  Capitol  in 
her  carpentum."    A  medal  was  struck  (see  wood- 


cut)  to  commemorate  this  decree  of  the  senate  in 
her  favour.  When  Claudius  celebrated  his  triumph 
ai  Rame^  he  was  followed  by  his  empress  MessaJi- 
na  in  her  carpentom.^' 

This  carriage  contained  s^ats  for  two,  and  some- 
tunes  for  three  persons,  besides  the  coachman.'^  It 
vas  co^juDonly  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  {carpentum 
m»dst^^\  but  more  rarely  by  oxen  or  horses,  and 
sometimes  by  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For 
grand  occasions  it  was  very  richly  adorned.  Agrip- 
pma's  carriage,  as  above  represented,  shows  paint- 
ing or  carving  on  the  panels,  and  the  head  is  sup- 
ported by  Caryatides  at  the  four  comers. 

The  convenience  and  stateliness  of  the  carpen- 
tum were  also  assumed  by  magistrates,  and  by  men 
<>f  bixurioiia  habits,  or  those  who  had  a  passion  for 
^viiig.»» 

When  Caligula  instituted  games  and  other  solem 


I  :*,  94,  md  in  other  places.)— S.  (Od.,  xzi.,  S58,  &c.)~3. 
(tlaiZ^^  Hrnm.  in  i^poll.,  72,  teq.)— 4.  (Collim.,  1.  c— Pindar, 
Pyth^  v.,  99,  acq.)— 6.  (Pans.,  iii.,  SI,  7,  and  24,  5  ;  ir.,  33,  5 ; 
■^  10,  2  — ^Tbeocrit.,  ▼.,  83. — Compare  Mailer's  Orchomenos,  p. 
a:.;— «.  (PUat.,  Baoclu,  IV.,  i?.,  37.--Capt.,  V.,  ir.,  22.)— i. 
iCit,  Pro  Rabir.,  5.)— 8.  (Plant ,  Paeud.,  I.,  iii.,  98.)— 9.  (Plant., 
C^,  II.,  ▼!.,  «.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xr.,  60.— Hor.,  Epod.,  t.,  99.)— 
to  (Plat,,  Galb.,20.)— 11.  (Rud.,  III.,  vi.,  19.)— 12.  (Lipsius, 
fi»^r».  ad  Tacit,,  Ann.,  ii.,  32.)— 13.  (Liv.,  v.,  25.— laid.,  Oriij ., 
fx-,  12.)— 14.  (Dion  Caaa.,  U.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  42.)— 
l«  (Sort.,  Clao-l.,  17.)— 17.  (Lit.,  i.,  34.)- 18.  (Lamprid..  Ile- 
»f ..  4.)— 19.  (Jur..  Sat.,  viii.,  146-152  ) 
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nities  in  honour  of  his  deceased  mothei  Agrippin^ 
her  carpentum  went  in  the  procession.^  This  prac- 
tice, so  similar  to  ours  of  sending  carriages  to  a 
funeral,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  alto-relievo 
here  represented,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  has  been  taken  from  a  sarcophagus, 
and  exhibits  a  close  carpentum  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses. Mercury,  the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  1  (ades, 
appears  on  the  front,  and  Castor  and  Pollux^  with 
their  horses,  on  the  side  panel. 


The  coins  of  Ephesus  show  a  carpentum,  proving 
that  it  was  used  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  pro* 
cessions  in  honour  of  Diana.  It  probably  carried 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  some  of  the  symbols  of 
her  attributes  and  worship. 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  used  by 
our  ancestors  the  Britons,  and  by  the  Gauls,  the 
Cimbri,  the  Allobroges,  and  other  northern  nations.* 
These,  together  with  the  carts  of  the  more  common 
form,  including  baggage-wagons,  appear  to  have 
been  comprehended  under  the  term  carri  or  carrd, 
which  is  the  Celtic  name  with  a  Latin  termination 
The  Gauls  and  Helvetii  took  a  great  multitude  of 
them  on  their  military  expeditions ;  and,  when  th<.7 
were  encamped,  arranged  them  in  close  order,  so  as 
to  form  extensive  lines  of  circumvallation.' 

The  agricultural  writers  use  »*  carpentum"  to  de- 
note either  a  common  cart*  or  a  cart-load,  e.  g., 
xxiv.  stercoris  carpenta,* 

*CARP£'SIUM  {Kopir^aiov),  an  aromatic  some 
tunes  used  in  place  of  Cassia.  Galen  describes  it 
as  resembling  Valerian.  Some  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators, and,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Arabian 
physicians  also,  supposed  it  Cubebs ;  but  this  opin- 
ion is  rebutted  by  Matthiolus  and  C.  Bauhin.  Dr. 
Hill  says  of  it,  *'  If  the  Arabians  were  acquainted 
with  our  Cubebs  at  all,  it  appears  that,  not  knowing 
what  the  Carpesium  and  ktucus  were,  they  igno- 
rantly  attributed  the  virtues  ascribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  their  medicines  to  the  Cubebs."* 

*CARPrNUS,  a  species  of  Maple,  called  also  the 
Hornbeam,  or  Yoke-elm.  It  is  a  tree  that  loves 
the  mountains,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  having 
its  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  easy  to  cleave,  and 
covered  with  a  livid  and  rugged  bark.  It  was  called 
Zygria  i^vyia)  by  the  Greeks,  because  often  used  te 
make  yokes  (Cv/a)  for  oxen.  The  scientific  name 
is  Carpinus  betulus."* 

KAPnOT  AI'KH  {KapKov  dUfj),  a  civil  action  uti 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae,  might  be 
instituted  against  a  farmer  for  default  in  paynient 
of  rent."  It  was  also  ac'opted  to  enforce  a  judicial 
award  when  the  unswrcessful  litigant  refused  to  sur- 
render the  land  to  his  opponent,*  and  might  be  used 
to  determine  the  right  to  land,^*  as  the  judgment 
would  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  could  claim 
rent  of  the  defendai  t. 


I.  (Suet.,  Calijr.,  15.)— 2.  (Flonxa,  i.,  18  ;  iii.,  2,  3,  and  10.>- 
3.  (Cosa.,  BtiU.  6aH.,  i.,  24,  20.)— 4.  (Veget.,  Mulunied  .  iii., 
Prasf.)— 5.  (Pallad.,  x.,  1.)— 6.  (Paul.  Mffin.,  vii.,  3  — Adama, 
Append.,  a.  v.)— 7.  (Plin.,  if.  N.,  xvi.,  15,  18,  40.— Compart 
Vitruv.,  ii.,  9.)  — 8.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proceas.  531.)  — 9.  (Hudt- 
walcker,  144.— Meier,  Att  Proceaa,  750.)— 10  (Harpocrat.,  a.  " 
and  Oveiai  ^vij.) 
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CARR'AGO,  a  kind  of  fortification,  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  wagons  placed  round  an 
army.  It  was  employed  by  barbarous  nations,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Scythiins,*  Gaols  (rtrf.  Carpen- 
TnM),  and  Goths.' 

Carrago  also  signifies  sometimes  the  baggage  of 
an  army.' 

CARRU'CA  was  a  carriage,  the  name  of  which 
only  occurs  under  the  emperors.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  species  of  rheda  (md.  Rheda),  whence  Mar- 
lial,  in  one  epigram,*  us<*s  the  words  as  synony- 
moud.  It  had  four  wheels,  and  was  used  in  trav- 
elling. Nero  is  said  never  to  have  travelled  with 
less  than  1000  carrucae.*  These  carriages  were 
sometimes  used  in  Rome  by  persons  of  distinction, 
Jke  the  car|)enta  (rid.  Carpkntum),  in  which  case 
they  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold,  which  were  some- 
times ornamented  with  embossed  work.  Alexander 
Severus  allowed  senators  at  Rome  to  use  carrucae 
and  rhedae  plated  with  silver  ;•  ana  Martial'  speaks 
of  an  aurea  carruca  which  cost  the  value  of  a  farm. 
We  have  no  representations  of  carriages  in  ancient 
works  of  art  which  can  be  safely  said  to  be  carru- 
cae, but  we  have  several  delineations  of  carriages 
ornamented  with  plates  of  metal*  Carrucae  were 
also  used  for  carrying  women,  and  were  then,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  in  other  cases,  drawn  by  mules,' 
whence  Ulpian"  speaks  of  mula  carrucaria. 

CARRUS.    {Vul,  Carprntum.) 

CARTA  or  CARYA'TIS  {Kapva  or  Kapvar/f), 
a  festival  held  at  Caryae,  in  Laconia,  in  honour 
of  Artemis  Caryatis."  It  was  celebrated  every 
year  by  Lacedaemonian  maidens  (Kapvaride^)  with 
national  dances  of  a  very  lively  kind,*'  and  with  sol- 
emn hymns. 

CARYA'TIS  {KarvuTif),  pi.  CARYATIDES. 
From  the  notices  and  testimonies  of  ancient  au- 
i  lors,  we  may  gather  the  following  account :  That 
Caryae  was  a  city  {ctvilas)  in  Arcadia,  near  the  La- 
sonian  border ;  that  its  inhabitants  joined  the  Per- 
sians alter  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  ;*'  that  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  the  allied  Greeks  destroyed 
the  town,  slew  the  men,  and  led  the  women  into 
captivity ;  and  that,  as  male  figures  representing 
Persians  were  afterward  employed  with  an  histori- 
cal reference  instead  of  columns  in  architecture 
(jtnd.  Atl ANTES,  PER84E),  so  Praxiteles  and  other 
Athenian  artists  employed  female  figures  for  the 
same  purpose,  intending  them  to  express  the  garb, 
and  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the  Caryatides, 
or  women  of  Caryae.**  This  account  is  illustrated 
by  a  bas-relief  with  a  Greek  inscription,  mentioning 
the  conquest  of  the  Caryatae,  which  is  preserved  at 
Naples,  and  copied  in  the  following  woodcut. 

In  allusion  to  the  uplifted  arm  of  these  marble 
statues,  a  celebrated  parasite,  when  he  was  visiting 
in  a  ruinous  house,  observed,  "  Here  we  must  dine 
with  our  left  hand  placed  cinder  the  roof,  like  Ca- 
ryatides." {Vid.  Carpentum.)  The  Caryatides 
executed  by  Diogenes  of  Athens,  and  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  above  the  sixteen  columns  which 
surrounded  the  interior,  may  have  resembled  those 
which  are  represented  in  a  similar  position  in  one 
of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  baths  of  Titus." 
It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Leasing,  and  various 


1  (Trebell.  Poll.,  Gallicn.,  13.)— 2.  (Amro.  Marcell.,  xxxi.,  20. 
-Compare  Vcget.,  hi.,  10.)— 3.  (Trebell.  Poll.,  Claud.,  8  —Vo- 
p'tc.,  Aurelian,  11.)— 4.  (iii.,  47.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Ncr,  30.)— «. 
(Lamp.,  Alex.  Ser.,  43.)— 7.  (iii.,  72.)— 8.  (See  Inghirami,  Mo- 
■nm.  Etnuch.,  iii.,  18,  23.— Milliagen,  Uned.  Mon.,ii.,  14.)— 9. 
(Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  13.)  — 10.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  ».  38,  «  8.)  — 11. 
(Hesych.,  t.  v.  Kurvai.)— 12.  (Paus.,  iii.,  10,  ^  8 ;  iv.,  10,  ^  5.— 
Pollux,  Onora.,  iv.,  104.)— 13.  (Herod.,  viii.,  26.— VitruY.,  i.,  1, 
5.)— 14.  (VitruT.,  1.  c.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  45  and  11.)  —  1*. 
(D..*r.  des  Bains  de  Titua,  pi.  10.  —  Wolf  and  Buttmann*8  M-i- 
*nun..  I  ,  tab.  3,  fi^.  5.) 
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writers  after  him,  treat  the  preceding  a.-coidu 
fabulous. 


After  the  subjugation  of  the  Caryatae.  their  icrri 
toi7  became  part  of  Laconia.  The  fortress  (;u 
piov^)  had  been  consecrated  to  Artemis,'  whost 
image  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  whose  annua! 
festival  {Kapvdrig  ioprfj^)  the  Laconian  virgins  con- 
tinued, as  before,  to  perform  a  dance  of  a  peculiai 
kind,  the  execution  of  which  was  called  icapvari^eiv. 
Blomfield  thinks  that  the  Caryatides  in  architecture 
were  so  called  from  these  figures  resembling  the 
statue  oCApreuic  Kopfdnc,  or  the  Laconian  virgins 
who  celebrated  their  annual  dance  in  her  temple.* 

•CARTON  {KQpvov\  the  Walnut.  »*  By  itself," 
observes  Adams,  "  the  Ktipvov  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
generally  taken  for  the  Juglaas  regia,  or  common 
Walnut.  I  am  farther  disposed  to  agree  with  Stack- 
house  in  holding  the  Kopva  Ev6otica,  UtpaiKa^  and 
Baai^LKu,  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same.  The  <co- 
pvov  HovTLKov  or  ArTTTo-Kct/wov,  of  Dioscorides  an^ 
Galen,  is  as  certainly  the  Nux  Avellana,  or  Filbert 
being  the  fruit  of  the  Corylus  Avdlatia^  or  Ha7d 
not,"*    (Vid.  AvELLAN^  Nuces.) 

•CARIGPHYLI/ON  {Kapv6<^Xkov\  Cloves  o 
the  flower-buds  of  the  Cariophyllus  aromtuicu*  {Eu 
g^ia  Caryophyllata  of  the  London  Dis[)en8ary) 
They  are  nrst  noticed  by  Paul  of  iEgina.*  Symeoi 
Seth'  likewise  gives  a  short  account  of  cloves.  Then 
is  no  mention  of  the  clove  in  the  works  of  Dioscori- 
des, Galen,  Oribasius.  or  Aetius,  but  it  is  regularly 
noticed  in  the  Mated  i  Medica  of  all  the  Arabian 
physicians.* 

*CASIA  or  CASSl.V  (/cacj/o,  Kaffoia*),  Cassia. 
Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  "  The  tree  called  Cassia 
is  almost  like  that  which  bears  the  Cinnamon. 
These  two  barks,  though  borne  by  different  trees, 
are  boiled  and  dried  after  the  same  manner,  and 
their  taste  and  scent  are  almost  alike  '*  '*  I  can 
see  no  difficulty,"  observes  Adams,  "  about  recog- 
nising it  as  the  Lauras  Cassia.**  Stackhouse,  hoMr- 
ever,  prefers  the  Lauras  gracilis,  but  upon  what  au- 
thority he  does  not  explain.  The  Koaala  avoiy^  and 
^TuoKaaia  are  thus  explained  by  Alston:  **Th€ 
Cassia  lignta  of  the  ancients  was  the  larger  branch- 
es of  the  cinnamon-tree  cut  off  with  their  l>ark,  and 
sent  together  to  the  druggists  ;  their  Cassia  fistula^ 
or  5ynnj,  was  the  same  cinnamon  in  the  bark  oi.!y, 
as  we  now  have  it  stripped  from  the  tree,  and  roll- 
ed up  into  a  kind  of  Fisirda,  or  pipes."  The  Grecka 
then  were  unacquainted  with  our  Cassia  fistula^ 
which  was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  bV 
the  Arabians.** 

•CASSIT'ERGS.     {Vid.  Plumbum.) 

♦CASTA'NEA  {Kaffravia,  tcatrravtay  or  Kutnn^l, 
the  Chestnut-tree,  or  Fagus  Castanea,  L.  Its  fruit 
was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Castarua  nux,  and 


1.  (Steph.  Bvz.)— 2.  (Diana  Caryatii.— Serr.  in  Viij.,  Ecloj^ 
viii.,  30.)— 3.  (Hefcych.)— 4.  (Mus.  Crit.,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  4(«.— Paos^ 
iii.,  10,  8  ;  iv.,  16,  5.— Lucian,  De  Salt.— Plutarch,  Artjuc) — &. 
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cxxii.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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itfo  nmplj  Caslanea.  Among  the  Greeks,  on  iht 
other  hand,  chestnuts  had  various  names.  They 
tre  called  Ai^  pd?.avoi  by  Theophrastus  ;^  lapdia- 
901  SdXavoi  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen  ;  i&rtfjia  ku- 
pva  by  Nicander  ;•  and  Kiipva  simply  by  Xenophon,' 
who  mentions  that  the  nation  of  the  Mosynoeci 
lived  entirely  on  them.*  The  Chestnut-tree  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  situations  where 
it  is  not  very  likely  to  have  been  planted.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  it  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
•oon  spread  over  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  the  latter  continent,  chest- 
outs  grow  so  abundantly  as  to  form  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  common  people,  who,  be- 
sides eating  them  both  raw  and  roasted,  form  them 
into  paddings,  and  cakes,  and  even  bread.*  The 
name  Castanca  is  derived  by  Vossius  from  that  of 
the  town  of  Castansa  in  Thessaly,  where  this  tree 
grew  very  abundantly.  This  etymology,  however, 
is  more  than  doubtful. 
CASSIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Tabellaria.) 
CASSIS.  {Vid.  Galea,  Rete  ) 
C.\STELLUM  AQUiE,  a  reservoir,  or  building 
constructed  at  the  termination  of  an  aquaeduct,  when 
it  reached  the  city  walls,*  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  head  of  water,  so  that  its  measure  might  be 
taken,  and  thence  distributed  through  the  city  in  the 
ailnttcd  quantities.  The  more  ancient  name  in  use, 
wiien  the  aquaeducts  were  first  constructed,  was 
iindicuiuin.'' 

The  eattella  were  of  three  kinds,  public,  private, 
and  domestic. 

I.  Castella  Publica.  Those  which  received 
the  waters  from  a  public  duct  to  be  distributed 
through  the  city  for  public  purposes  :  1.  Castray  the 
prctorian  camps.  2.  The  fountains  and  pools  in 
the  city  {laau).  3.  Mnncra,  under  which  head  are 
comprised  the  places  where  the  public  shows  and 
spectacles  were  given,  such  as  the  circus,  amphi- 
theatres, naumachis,  &c.  4.  Opera  publican  under 
which  were  comprised  the  baths,  and  the  service  of 
certain  trades — the  fullers,  dyers,  and  tanners — 
rhich,  though  conducted  by  private  individuals, 
were  looked  upon  as  public  works,  being  necessary 
to  the  comforts  and  wants  of  the  whole  community. 
5.  Nomnt  C<esarist  which  were  certain  irregular 
distributions  for  particular  places,  made  by  order  of 
the  emperors.  6.  Bcneficia  Principi^j  extraordinary 
grants  to  private  individuals  by  favour  of  the  sover- 
eign. Compare  Frontinus,  <t  3,  78,  in  which  the 
respective  quantities  distributed  under  each  of  these 
denominations  are  enumerated. 

If.  Castella  Pbivata.  When  a  number  of  in- 
diriduals,  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  water,  they  clubbed  together 
and  boilt  a  easUUiivit^  into  which  the  whole  quan- 
tity allotted  to  them  collectively  was  transmitted 
frwn  the  casteUum  publicum.  These  were  termed 
fmaitt.,  though  they  belonged  to  the  public,  and 
were  under  the  care  of  the  curatores  aquarum. 
Their  object  was  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 
pn^wr  quantity  to  each  person,  and  to  avoid  punc- 
tonrtg  the  main  pipe  in  too  many  places  ;*  for  when 
i  supply  of  water  from  the  aqueducts  was  first 
granted  for  private  uses,  each  pierson  obtained  his 
^nantom  by  inserting  a  branch  pipe,  as  we  do,  into 
the  main ;  which  was  probably  the  custom  in  the 
•ge  of  Viiruvius,  as  be  makes  no  mention  of  private 
Twervoirs.  Indeed,  in  early  times,**  all  the  water 
broogfat  to  Rome  by  the  aquasducts  was  applied  to 

I.  (H.  P.,  iii.,  8.)— S.  (Ap.  Atben.,  il.,  43.)— 3.  (Anib,  r ,  4, 
M.)  _  4.  (Ada]Dl^  AppetML,  t.  y.)  —5.  (Library  of  Eiit.  Knowl- 
•dS«,  »ol.  ii-.  pL.  1,  p.  W.)— «.  (VitruT.,  Tiii.,  7.)— 7.  (FesHw,  a. 
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C.)-10    (Fr.mt..«M.) 


pubifO  purposes  exclusively,  it  being  forbidden  s« 
the  citizens  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  their  own 
use,  except  such  as  escaped  by  flaws  in  the  ducts 
or  pipes,  which  was  termed  aqua  caduca.^  But  as 
even  this  permission  opened  a  door  for  great  abuses 
from  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  aquarii^  who 
damaged  the  ducts  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
aqud  caduea^  a  remedy  was  sought  by  the  institution 
of  castella  privata,  and  the  public  were  henceforward 
forbidden  to  collect  the  aqua  caduca^  unless  permis- 
sion was  given  by  special  favour  {beneficium)  of  the 
emperor.*  The  right  of  water  (jus  aqua  impctrata) 
did  not  follow  the  heir  or  purchaser  of  the  property, 
but  was  renewed  by  grant  upon  every  i.hange  in 
the  possession.' 

III.  Castella  Domestica,  leaden  cisteins,  which 
each  person  had  at  his  own  house  to  receivo  the 
water  laid  on  from  the  caslellum  privatum.  Ihrse 
were,  of  course,  private  property. 

The  number  of  public  and  private  castella  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Nerva  was  247.* 

All  the  water  which  entered  the  casteUum  was 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  size  of 
the  tube  through  which  it  passed.  The  former  was 
called  modulus  acceptorius,  the  latter  erogatorius. 
To  distribute  the  water  was  termed  erogare;  the 
distribution,  erogatio ;  the  size  of  the  :ul^,  fistula- 
rum^  or  modulorum  capacitas^  or  lumen.  The  small- 
er pipes,  which  led  from  the  main  to  the  houses  of 
private  persons,  were  called  punctce;  those  inserted 
by  fraud  into  the  duct  itself,  or  into  the  main  after 
it  had  left  the  casteUum,  fistula  illicita. 

The  erogatio  was  regulated  by  a  tube  called  t:.\x, 
of  the  diameter  required,  attached  to  the  extroinity 
of  each  pipe  where  it  entered  the  casteUum ;  it 
was  probably  of  lead  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  stub 
only  being  mentioned  by  him ;  but  was  made  of 
bronze  {aneus)  when  Frontinus  wrote,  in  order  to 
check  the  rogueiy  of  the  aquarii,  who  were  able  la 
increase  or  diminish  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  by  compressing  or  extending  the  \eau. 
Pipes  which  did  not  require  any  calix  were  termed 
soluta. 

The  subjoined  plans  and  elevation  rcpiesent  a 
ruin  still  remaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  thf 
**  Trophies  of  Marius,"  which  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  have  been  the  casteUum  of  an  aquaeduct. 
It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  was  sufficiently  en- 
tire about  the  middle  of  the  sixtecnili  cei.tury,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  published  by  Gamucci,' 
from  which  this  restoration  is  made.    The  trophies, 


then  remaining  in  their  places,  fiom  which  tie 
monument  derives  its  modern  appellation,  are  now 
placed  on  the  Capitol.    The  ground- plans  are  given 
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Orom  at!  cxcavatiim  made  some  years  since  by  the 
students  of  the  French  Academy ;  they  explain 
9art  of  the  internal  construction!  and  show  the  ar- 
'  mgement  adopted  for  disposing  of  the  superfluous 
wat^r  of  an  aquaeduct,^  and  how  works  of  this  na- 
lurc  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  embellishment 
jnd  comforts  of  the  city.  The  general  stream  of 
water  is  first  divided  by  the  round  projecting  but- 
tress into  two  courses,  which  subdivide  themselves 
into  five  minor  streams,  and  finally  fall  into  a  res- 
er^'o^r  in  the  manner  directed  by  Vitruvius,*  "  im- 
tnissarium  ad  recipiendum  aquam  casteUo  conjunc' 
turn,"  Thus  the  structure  affords  also  an  example 
of  that  class  of  fountains  designated  by  the  Ro- 
mans cmissaria. 

*CASTOR  (KdoTup),  the  Beaver,  or  Castor  Fiber. 
It  is  also  called  kvuv  norufnoc.  The  Kuaropo^  ^PX^i* 
or  KaarSpiov,  is  Gastori  but  this  substance  is  not 
the  testicles  of  the  animal,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients,  but  a  peculiar  gland,  placed 
in  the  groin  of  the  beaver  of  both  sexes.  The  an- 
cients had  a  story  prevalent  among  them,  that  the 
Beaver,  when  closely  pursued,  bit  oflf  its  testicles, 
and,  leaving  these  to  the  hunters,  managed  in  this 
way  to  escape.* 

*CASTOR'EUM.    (K«f.  Castor.) 

CASTRA.  The  system  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans,  during  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic, 
was  one  of  singular  regularity  and  order ;  but  any 
attempt  to  trace  accurately  the  steps  by  which  it 
reached  this  excellence,  would  be  an  unprofitable 
task,  in  which  we  shall  not  engage.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  in  the  earlier  wars  of  Rome  with 
the  neighbouring  petty  states,  the  want  of  a  regular 
camp  would  seldom  be  felt,  and  that  the  later  form 
of  encampment,  which  was  based  upon  the  con'>Li- 
tution  of  the  legion,  would  not  have  been  applic«ibie 
to  the  Roman  army  undor  the  kings  and  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Republic,  when  it  was  arranged  as  a 
phalanx.  We  read,  indeed,  oi  stativa  castraj  or  sta- 
tionary camps,  in  the  wars  with  the  iEqui  and  Vol- 
sci,  and  of  winter-quarters  being  constructed  for 
the  rirst  timr  at  the  siege  of  Veii  (B.C.  404-395*;, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  great  Samnite  war 
(B.C.  343-290)  led  to  some  regular  system  of  en- 
campment. This  was  followed  by  the  campaigns 
against  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  280-275),  whose  superior 
tactics  and  arrangement  of  his  forces  were  not  like- 
ly to  be  lost  upon  the  Romans.  The  epoch  of  the 
first  Punic  war  (B.C.  264-241),  in  which  Rome  had 
to  cont('nd  against  various  mercenary  forces,  was 
succeed  d  by  the  long  struggle  against  the  Cisal- 
pine Ga  *«,  and  in  both  these  contests  the  Romans 
found  am  >le  opportunities  for  improving  themselves 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  second  Punic  war  followed 
(B.C.  218  201),  in  which  Hannibal  was  their  ad- 
versary ai  d  teacher.  After  its  conclusion,  their 
military  opijrations  were  no  longer  confined  to  Italy, 
but  directe  1  against  more  distant  enemies,  the  Ma- 
cedonian a  id  Syrian  kings  (B.C.  200-192).  These, 
of  course,  i  squired  a  longer  absence  from  home,  and 
often  expos  3d  them  to  enemies  of  superior  forces, 
so  that  it  bicame  necessary  to  protect  themselves, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp,  by  superiority  in 
discipline  and  skill.  Shortly  after  these  times  flour- 
ished Polybius,  the  historian  of  Megalopolis  (a  friend 
and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger), 
who  expresses  bis  admiration  of  the  Roman  system 
Df  encampment,  and  tells  his  readers  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  their  attention  and  study.*  His  descrip- 
liou  Df  the  Roman  camp  of  his  day  is  remarkably 
elea.' ;  we  proceed  to  give  it  with  the  accompany- 
ing plan. 


I.  (CompoTo  PUn.,  H.  N.,  xxxti., 24, 3.)— 2.  (riii.,  7.) -3.  (Ar- 
■lot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  7  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.  kw^v  "Kordnioi.) — 
i  (Liv.,  iii.,  2 ;  r.,  2.)— 5.  (Hist.,  vi.,  24,  eU.  Gron.) 
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A,  prstorium.  B,  tents  of  the  tribunes.  G,teiitt 
of  the  prsfecti  sociorum.  D,  street  100  feet  wide 
£,  F,  O,  and  H,  streets  50  feet  wide.  L,  seloGl 
foot  and  volunteers.  K,  select  horse  and  Tolim- 
teers.  M,  extraordinary  horse  of  the  allies  N, 
extraordinary  foot  of  the  allies.  O,  reserved  fw 
occasional  auxiliaries.  Q,  the  street  called  Quin- 
'.ana,  50  feet  wide.  V.,  P.,  Via  Principalis,  100  feet 
wide. 

N.B.  The  position  assigned  tu  the  yrzfccti  aoci 
orum  is  doubtful. 

The  duty  of  selecting  a  proper  sitnallon  for  tlM 
camp  {castra  metari)  devolved  upon  one  of  the  trib> 
unes  and  a  number  of  centurions  who  were  spoci- 
ally  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  in  advance 
whenever  the  army  was  about  to  encamp ;  they 
were  called  metatores,  from  their  ofiice.  After  fix- 
ing on  a  proper  locality,  they  then  chose  and  dis  • 
tinguished  with  a  white  flag  a  place  for  the  pretori- 
um  (A)  or  generars  tent — praetor  being  the  old 
name  of  the  consul.^  This  was  fixed,  if  possible, 
on  an  elevation,  so  as  to  secure  an  extensive  pros 
pect,  and  afford  every  convenience  for  giving  onlerB. 
About  it  was  measured  out  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  was  100  feet  distant  from  the  white  flag,  and 
therefore  200  feet  in  length,  so  that  the  whole  area 
amounted  to  four  plethra,  or  40,000  square  feet. 
{Vid.  Arurx.)  The  two  legions  of  the  consular 
army  were  arranged  on  that  side  of  the  prstorium 
which  commanded  the  best  supply  of  forage  and 
water,  and  which  we  may  call  the  front,  in  the 
following  manner : 

Fifty  leet  distant  from  the  line  of  the  front  side 
of  the  square  just  mentioned,  and  parallel  to  it,  wen; 
arranged  the  tents  (B)  of  the  twelve  tribunes  of  the 
two  legions.  The  intermediate  space  of  fifty  feet 
in  breath  was  appropriated  to  their  horses  and 
baggage ;  and  their  tents  were  arranged  at  such  in* 
tervals  one  from  the  other  as  to  cover  the  line  of 
the  legions  whose  encampment  they  faced.  On  tha 
right  and  left  of,  and  in  the  same  line  with  the  tent« 
of  the  tribunes,  seem  to  have  been  placed  those  of 
the  praefecti  sociorum  (C),  covering  and  fronting 
the  flank  of  the  allies,  as  the  former  did  that  of  the 
legions.  The  spaces  lying  immediately  behind  the 
tents  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
prsetorium,  were  occupied  by  the  forum  and  quaes- 
torium ;  the  former  a  sort  of  market-place,  the  lat- 
ter appropriated  to  the  quaestor  and  the  camp  storos 
under  his  superintendence. 

On  the  sides  of,  and  facing  the  forum  and  quaesto- 
rium,  were  stationed  select  bodies  of  horse  (K), 
taken  from  the  extraordinaries  {emXeKToi  ruv  daro- 
XixTuvt)  with  mounted  volunteers,  who  served  out 
of  respect  to  the  consul,  and  were  stationed  near 
him,  not  only  in  the  camp,  but  also  on  the  line  of 
march  and  elsewhere,  so  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  do  any  service  for  him  as  well  as  the 
quaestor. 

Behind,  and  parallel  to  these,  but  facing  the  sidca 
of  the  camp,  were  posted  similar  bodies  of  fooUaol- 
diers  (L).  Again,  parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
tribunes*  tents,  and  stretching  behind  the  praetorium, 
the  quaestorium,  and  the  forum,  ran  a  street  or  Tia 
(D),  100  feet  broad,  from  one  side  of  tlie  camp  to 
the  other.  Along  the  upper  side  of  this  street  was 
ranged  the  main  body  of  the  "  extraordinary"  horse 
(M),  parallel  to  and  fronting  the  line  of  the  tribaaes* 
tents :  they  were  separated  into  two  equal  parts  by 
a  street  fifty  feet  broad  (£),  perpendicular  to  theii 
front,  and  leading  from  the  praetorium  to  the  higher 
or  back  gate  of  the  camp,  the  Porta  Decumana.  At 
the  back  of  this  body  of  cavalry  was  posted  a  sinu* 
lar  body  of  infantry  (N),  selected  from  the  allies, 
and  facing  the  opposite  way,  i.  c,  towards  the  — '— 
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pait:  a'  U)  camp.  The  vacant  spaces  (O)  on  each 
iide  <»ril;.v  troops  were  reserved  for  "  foreigners" 
{impBXsi)  uid  occasional  aaxiliaries. 

The  upper  part  of  the  camp,  which  we  have  just 
(Ascribed,  formed  about  a  third  of  the  ^hole,  the 
remaining  two  thirds  being  appropriated  to  the 
main  bodj  of  the  forces,  both  legionary  and  allied, 
^hose  arrangemCkit  we  now  proceed  to  explain. 
Tbe  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  divided  from  the 
upper  by  a  street,  called  the  Via  Principalis  (V.  P.), 
100  feet  broad,  running  parallel  to  and  in  front  of 
the  tribunes*  tents :  this  was  cut  at  right  angles  by 
another  road  (F),  50  feet  broad,  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  camp,  and  dividing  the  lower  part  into  two 
equal  spaces.    On  each  side  of  this  street  (F)  were 
ranged  the  horse  of  the  two  legions,  the  ten  turmss 
of  each  being  on  different  sides,  and  facing  each 
other :  the  turma  consisted  of  30  men,  and  occu- 
pied a  square  whose  side  was  100  feet  long.    At 
Uie  back  of  these  turms,  and  facing  the  contrary 
way,  namely,  towards  the  sides  of  the  camp,  stood 
the  triarii,  each  maniple  corresponding  to  a  turma, 
and  occupying  a  rectangle  100  feet  in  length  by  50 
Ji  iTidth.    These  dimensions  would,  of  course,  vary 
^ooording  to  the  ciimponent  parts  of  the  legion. 
Opposite  to  the  two  lines  of  triarii,  but  separated 
from  them  by  a  wide  street  (G),  also  60  feet  wide, 
"tood  the  principes ;  they  were  double  tlie  triarii  in 
Bomber,  and  had  a  square,  whose  side  was  100  feet, 
appropriated  to  each  maniple.    Behind  these  again, 
and  in  close  contact  with  them,  stood  the  ten  mani- 
ptes  of  the  hastati,  with  their  backs  turned  the  op- 
posite way,  having  the  same  space  for  each  maniple 
^  tbe  pnncipes     As  the  whole  legion  was  divi- 


ded into  thirty  maniples  of  foot,  ten  of  each  ciassi 
the  whole  arrangement  was  therefore  perfecUf 
symmetrical,  the  fifly-fcet  roads  of  which  we  have 
spoken  commencing  from  the  Via  Principalis,  and 
terminating  in  the  open  space  by  the  ramparts. 
The  whole  legionary  army  thus  formed  a  square, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  encamped  the  allies  at 
a  distance  of  60  feet  from  the  hastati,  and  preset. t- 
ing  a  front  parallel  to  theirs.  The  allied  infantry 
was  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  legions,  the  cav- 
alry twice  as  great :  a  portion  of  each  (a  third  part 
of  the  latter  and  about  a  fiAh  of  the  former)  wa& 
posted  as  "  extraordinaries"  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
camp ;  so  that,  to  make  the  line  of  the  allies  coter- 
minous with  that  of  the  legion,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  former  a  greater  depth  of  encampment. 
The  cavalry  of  the  allies  faced  the  hastati,  and  the 
infantry  at  their  back  fronted  the  ramparts.  The 
several  front  lines  of  the  legionaries  and  allies  were 
bisected  by  a  road  parallel  to  the  Via  Principalis, 
and  called  the  Quintana  (Q),  from  its  dividing  the 
ten  maniples  into  two  sets  of  five  each :  it  wa*)  60 
feet  in  breadth. 

Between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents  was  left  a 
vacant  space  of  200  feet  on  every  side,  which  was 
useful  for  many  purposes :  thus  it  served  for  the  re- 
ception of  any  booty  that  was  taken,  and  facilitated 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  army.  Besides  this,  it 
was  a  security  against  firebrands  or  missiles  that 
might  be  thrown  into  the  camp,  as  it  placed  thp 
tents  and  the  soldiers  out  of  their  reach. 

From  the  description  we  have  given,  the  reader 
will  perceive  t^H  the  camp  was  a  square  in  form, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Via  Principalis,  the 
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Miwer  portion  being  cut  lengthways  by  five  streets, 
and  crossways  by  one  :  so  that,  as  Polybius  re- 
marks, the  whole  was  not  unlike  a  city,  with  rows 
>f  houses  on  each  side  of  the  streets. 

The  arrangements  we  have  explained  were  adapt- 
ed for  a  regular  consular  army ;  but  in  case  there 
was  a  greater  number  than  usual  of  allies,  they  had 
assigned  to  them  either  the  empty  space  about  the 
praBtorium,  increased  by  uniting  the  forum  and 
quajstorium,  or  an  additional  row  of  tents  on  the 
sides  of  the  Roman  legions,  according  as  they  were 
fresh  comers,  or  had  been  in  the  camp  from  its  first 
formation.  If  four  legions  or  two  consular  armies 
were  united  and  enclosed  by  the  same  ramparts, 
their  two  camps  then  formed  an  oblong  rectangle, 
the  back  of  each  single  camp  being  turned  to  the 
other,  and  joined  at  the  parts  where  the  "  extraor- 
dinaries"  were  posted,  so  that  the  whole  perimeter 
was  three  halves  of,  and  the  length  twice  that  of, 
the  single  camp. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  one  at  each  of  the  sides ;  the  top  or 
back  gate  {ab  tergOy  or  maximt  aversa  ah  hoste^)  was 
called  the  Decuman  ;  the  bottom  or  the  front  gate 
was  the  Praetorian ;  the  gates  of  the  sides  were  the 
Porta  Principalis  Dextra  and  the  Porta  Principalis 
Sinistra.  The  whole  camp  was  surrounded  by  a 
trench  (/owa),  generally  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve 
broad,  and  a  rampart  (tallum)  made  of  the  earth 
that  was  thrown  up  {agger),  with  stakes  (ro/Zi)  fixed 
at  the  top  of  it.  Tlic  labour  of  this  work  was  so 
divided  that  the  allies  completed  the  two  sides  of 
the  camp  along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  the 
two  Roman  legions  the  rest ;  the  centurions  and 
tribunes  superintended  the  work  performed  by  the 
Romans,  the  praefects  of  the  allies  seem  to  have 
done  the  same  for  them. 

Wo  will  now  speak  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp. 
A.Aer  choosing  the  ground  {loca  capere),  the  proper 
ofllcers  marked,  by  flags  and  other  signals,  the 
principal  points  and  quarters ;  so  that,  as  Polybius 
observes,  the  soldiers,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  pro- 
ccxided  to  their  respective  stations  like  troops  en- 
tering a  well-known  city,  and  passing  through  the 
streets  to  their  several  quarters.  The  tribunes  then 
met,  and  administered  to  all,  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  an  oath  to  the  eflfect  "  that  they  would  steal 
nothing  from  the  camp,  and  bring  whatever  they 
might  find  to  the  tribunes."  After  this,  two  mani- 
ples were  chosen  from  the  principes  and  hastati  of 
each  legion,  to  keep  clean  and  in  good  order  the 
Via  Principalis,  a  place  of  general  resort.  The  re- 
maining eighteen  maniples  of  the  principes  and  has- 
tati were  assigned  by  lot,  three  to  each  of  the  six 
tribunes,  and  had  to  perform  for  them  certain  du- 
ties, such  as  raising  their  tents,  levelling  and  paving 
the  ground  about  them,  and  fencing  in  their  bag- 
gage when  necessary.  These  three  maniples  also 
supplied  two  regular  guards  of  four  men  each,  part 
of  whom  were  posted  in  front  of  the  tribunes*  tents, 
part  at  the  back  by  the  horses.  The  triarii  and 
velites  were  exempt  from  this  duty ;  but  each  mani- 
ple of  the  former  had  to  supply  a  guard  of  men  to 
the  tunna  of  horse  that  was  at  their  back ;  their 
chief  duty  was  to  look  after  the  horses,  though  they 
alfr'  attended  to  other  things.  Moreover,  each  of 
the  thirty  maniples  of  foot  kept  guard  in  turn  about 
the  consul,  both  as  a  protection  and  a  guard  of  hon- 
our. The  general  arrangements  of  the  camp  were 
under  the  direction  of  two  of  the  tribunes,  who 
were  appointed  by  lot  from  each  legion,  and  acted 
for  two  months.  The  praefects  of  the  allies  took 
their  turn  of  authority  in  the  same  way,  but,  in  all 
probability,  over  their  own  troops  only. 
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We  may  now  observe,  that  ever^  moniing  U 
daybreak  the  centurions  and  horsemen  presentee 
themselves  to  the  tribunes.  The  latter  then  went 
to  the  consul  and  received  his  orders,  which  were 
conveyed  through  the  former  to  the  soldiers.  The 
watchword  for  the  night,  marked  on  a  four-corner- 
ed piece  of  wood,  and  therefore  called  tessera,  wai 
given  out  in  the  foUowing  way :  A  soldier  in  every 
tenth  maniple,  posted  farthest  off  from  the  tribune's 
tent,  was  exempted  from  guard  duty,  and  presented 
himself  at  sunset  before  the  tribune,  from  whom  he 
received  the  tessera ;  he  returned  with  it  to  his  own 
tent,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  gave  it  to 
the  centurion  of  number  nine ;  it  was  passes*  on  hy 
him  to  the  centurion  of  number  eight,  and  so  on, 
till  it  came  back  to  the  tribune.  Besides  the  guards 
(excubia)  of  the  tribunes,  &c.,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  also  several  night 
watches  {vigilia):  thus  there  were  generally  thret 
about  the  quaestorium,  and  two  for  each  of  the  lega 
ti ;  each  division  (ra/z/a)  also  set  a  watch  for  itaelC 
The  velites  were  stationed  by  the  walls  of  the  nun- 
part,  and  supplied  the  posts  or  pickets  at  the  gates 
[stationes  ante  portas  agebant). 

We  will  now  describe  the  arrangements  for  the 
inspection  of  the  night-watches,  first  observing  that 
the  night  was  divided  into  four,  each  of  three  hours* 
length;  the  arrangements  were  as  follows:  The 
soldiers  of  the  watch-companies,  supplied  by  the 
different  maniples  who  were  to  furnish  the  guardr 
during  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  received  fron. 
the  tribune  a  number  of  small  tablets  {^X^^ia)  with 
certain  marks  upon  them,  and  then  went  to  th'.-i* 
respective  posts.  The  duty  of  visiting  these  po»ts 
and  making  the  nightly  rounds  of  inspection,  de- 
volved upon  the  horsemen.  Four  of  these,  who 
were  selected  for  this  duty  every  day,  according  t^ 
a  regular  cycle,  received  from  the  tribune  written 
instructions  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  to  visit 
each  post,  and  the  number  of  posts  to  be  visitel- 
they  were  called  circuitores  (Trrp/n'oAoi),  and,  in  Ihb 
time  of  Vegetius,  circitores.  After  receiving  theit 
orders,  they  went  and  posted  themselves  bf  the 
first  maniple  of  the  triarii,  the  centurion  of  which 
was  required  to  see  that  the  hours  of  the  watch 
were  properly  given  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet : 
then,  when  the  time  came,  the  circuitor  of  the  first 
watch  proceeded  on  his  rounds  to  all  the  posts;  if 
he  found  the  guards  awake  and  on  duty,  he  tooli 
their  tablets ;  if  he  found  them  asleep,  or  any  one 
absent  from  his  post,  he  called  upon  the  friends 
who  accompanied  him  to  witness  the  fact,  and  so 
passed  on  to  the  next  post.  The  same  was  done 
by  the  circuitores  of  the  other  watches.  The  next 
morning,  all  the  inspectors  appeared  uefore  the 
tribunes,  and  presented  the  tablets  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  any  guard  whose  tablet  was  not  produced, 
was  required  to  account  for  it.  If  the  fault  Ittv 
with  the  circuitor.  he  was  hable  to  a  stoning,  which 
was  generally  fatal.  A  regular  system  of  rewarde 
and  punishments  was  established  in  the  camp,  aflei 
describing  which,  Polybius  gives  the  following  cook 
parison  between  the  methods  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks. 

The  latter,  he  says,  endeavoured  to  avail  then&« 
selves  of  the  natural  advantages  atTorded  by  tanf 
ground  they  could  seize  upon,  thus  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  intrenchment,  and  securing,  as  tbe> 
thought,  greater  safety  than  any  artificial  defence 
would  have  given  them.  The  consequence  of  thia 
was,  that  they  had  no  regular  form  of  camp,  and 
the  ditferent  divisions  of  an  army  had  no  fixed  place 
to  occupy. 

In  describing  the  Roman  camp  and  its  intemaZ 
arrangements,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  in- 
formation  given  by  Polybius,  which,  of  course,  af» 
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plies  only  to  his  age,  and  to  armies  oonstitated  like 
those  he  witnessed.  When  the  practice  of  drawing 
up  the  amy  according  to  cohoxts,  ascribed  to  Ma- 
rius  or  Cesar  (vid.  Army,  p.  104),  had  superseded 
Uie  ancient  division  into  maniples,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  triarii,  &c.,  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  camp  must  have  been  changed  accordingly. 
So,  also,  was  the  outward  form ;  for  we  learn  from 
V^ias,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Va-^ntiniac  (A.D.  385),  that  camps  were  made 
•qvare,  round,  or  triangular,  to  suit  the  nature  of 
die  gnxuKL  and  that  the  most  approved  form  was 
the  ohioDg,  with  the  length  one  third  greater  than 
the  breadth.'  He  also  distinguishes  between  camps 
made  only  for  a  night  or  on  a  march,  and  those 
which  were  stativa,  or  built  strongly  for  a  station- 
ary encampment.  Another  author  also*  alludes  to 
places  in  the  camp  which  Polybius  does  not  men- 
tion, e.  g.,  the  vaUlvdituiriumj  or  infirmary ;  the  vet- 
trmtrvrnt  or  farriery ;  the  jfahricoj  or  forge  ;*  the 
tMhUinum,  or  record-oflSee.  Besides  this,  we  read 
of  a  great  variety  of  troops  under  the  emperors 
vfaich  did  not  exist  under  the  Republic,  and,  of 
cooTBe,  had  their  respective  stations  assigned  them 
in  the  camp. 

In  dosing  this  article,  we  will  mention  some 
points,  a  previous  notice  of  which  would  have  in- 
tem:pted  the  order  of  description 

We  leara  from  Tacitus*  that  a  part  of  the  prsto- 
fiom  was  called  the  angurale,  the  auguries  being 
Uiere  taken  by  the  general. 

The  qoestonum,  in  former  times,  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  back  gate,  or  Porta  Decumana,  hence 
railed  qoaestona.*  The  same  author*  tells  us  that 
the  tribunes  formerly  inspected  {cireumiba?U)  the 
fljfbt-watches.  In  the  principia,  or  its  immediate 
Dogfabourhood,  was  erected  the  tribunal  of  the  gen- 
cnl,  fiom  which  he  harangued  the  soldiers.'  The 
tnbnnes  administered  justice  there.*  The  princi- 
pal standards,  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  the  ima- 
Ces  of  the  emperors,  were  also  placed  there.* 

>'fom  the  stationary  camps,  or  castra  stativa, 
iniee  many  towns  in  Europe  ;^*  in  England,  espe- 
cially those  whose  names  end  in  cester  or  Chester. 
Some  of  the  most  perfect  of  those  which  can  be 
traced  in  the  present  day  are  at  Ardoch  and  Strat- 
bero,  in  Scotland.    Their  form  is  generally  oblong. 
The  castella  of  the  Romans  in  England  were 
places  of  very  great  strength,  built  for  fixed  stations. 
Burgh  Castle  in  Suffolk,  the  ancient  Garanomium, 
and  Richborough  Castle,  the  Rutupiae  of  the  Ro- 
mans, near  Sandwich  in  Kent,  are  still  standing ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  built  nearly  on  the  model 
of  ibe  castra.     For  information  on  the  Roman  sta- 
tions in  this  country,  the  i«ader  is  referred  to  Gen- 
Hal  Roy*s  Miltiary  Anliquities  in  Great  Britain, 
CATAGRAPHA.    ( Vid.  Pictuea.) 
CATALCGIA.    ( Vid.  Analogia.) 
CATALO'CION.    (FtA  Caopoka.) 
CaTAITYX.    (rid.  Galea.) 
CATA'LX)GOS,  the  catalogue  of  those  persons  in 
Jktheas  who  were  liable  to  regular  militaiy  service. 
At  Athens,  those  persons  dlone  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  property  were  allow^ed  to  serve 
la  the  regular  infantry,  while  the  lower  class,  the 
Chetes,  had  not  this  privilege.    ( Vid.  Census.  )   Thus 
the  fimoer  are  called  oi  kn  KardXoyov  arparevovrtc, 
i2id  Uie  latter  oi  lf«  tw  itaraAoyov.**    Those  who 
rere  exempted  by  their  age  from  military  service 
are  called  by  Demosthenes'*  oi  imlp  rov  Karukoyov, 
U  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  generals 
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(aTpartiyoi)  to  make  out  the  list  of  pcrauns  liable  ta 
service  {vid.  A2TPATEIA2  rPA*H),  in  which  duty 
they  were  probably  assiste  1  by  the  demarchi,  and 
sometimes  by  the  ^ovXcvrai^ 

KATAAr^EOl  TOT  AHMOT  rPA*H  (Kara- 
Avffcuc  Tov  6^ftov  ypa^)  was  an  action  brought 
against  those  persons  who  had  altered,  or  attempt* 
ed  to  alter,  the  democratical  form  of  government  at 
Athens.  A  person  was  also  liable  to  this  action 
who  held  any  public  office  in  the  state  after  the 
democracy  bad  been  subverted.*  This  action  is 
closely  connected  with  the  frpoiooiac  7pa<^  {i'^i 
irpodoat^  t^C  i^oXii^,  fj  knl  KaraXvaei  rov  d^ftov*)t 
with  which  it  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  been 
almost  identical.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  the 
same  in  both  cases,  namely,  by  elaayyeXia.  In  the 
case  of  KaraXvaec^  tov  d^/iov,  the  punishment  was 
death ;  the  property  of  the  offender  was  confiscated 
to  the  state,  and  a  tenth  part  dedicated  to  Athena.* 

CATAL'USIS.     {Vid.  Caupona.) 

•CATANANKE  {KaravuyKii).  "  ITiere  are  few 
plants  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,*'  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  about  which  there  is  such  a  diver 
sity  of  opinion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  first  species  is  the  Ornithopus  com- 
pressust  and  the  other  the  Astragalus  magniformis^ 
Herit." 

CATAPHRACTA.    {Vid.  Lorica.) 

CATAPHRA'CTI  {KardppaKToi).  This  word  was 
used  in  two  different  significations : 

I.  It  was  the  name  of  the  heavy-armed  cavalry, 
the  horses  of  which  were  also  covered  with  defen 
sive  armour,*  whence  they  are  called  by  Pollux* 
TreptTTc^payfUvou  The  armour  of  the  horses  con- 
sisted either  of  scale  armour,  or  of  plates  of  metal, 
which  had  different  names,  according  to  the  parts 
of  the  body  which  they  protected.  Pollux'  speakfl 
of  the  TTpofteTumdioVf  napomovj  naf/r^iov,  irpoarepvi- 
6iov,  iTopaTrXevpidiov,  napofirfplSioVt  irapaKvrjfiidiov. 
Among  many  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  placed 
their  chief  dependance  upon  their  cavalry,  we  find 
horses  protected  in  this  manner;  but  among  the 
Romans  we  do  not  read  of  any  troops  of  this  de- 
scription till  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  when 
the  discipline  of  the  legions  was  destroyed,  and  the 
chief  dependance  began  to  be  placed  on  the  cavat 
ry.  When  Postumus  leaves  Rome  for  the  Eastern 
wars,  Galla  prays, 

**  Neve  tua  Mcd<t  latentur  cade  sagitta, 

Ferreus  armato  ncu  eataphractus  equo.^^^ 

This  species  of  troops  was  common  among  the 
Persians  from  the  earliest  limes,  from  whom  it 
was  adopted  by  their  Macedonian  conquerors.*  In 
the  army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophonsays**  that  the  horses 
were  protected  by  coverings  for  the  forehead  and 
chest  {irpofieToiTLdiotf  kgI  npoarepvidioi^) ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
when  he  fought  with  his  younger  brother)* * .  Troops 
of  this  description  were  called  clibanani  by  the  Per- 
sians {catavhracti  equites^  quos  clibanarios  dictitani 
Persa^*).  We  first  read  of  cataphracti  in  the  Roman 
army  in  the  time  of  Constantine." 

II.  The  term  Cataphbacti  was  applied  to  ships 
which  had  decks,  in  opposition  to  aphracti.  {Vid. 
Aphhactus.) 

CATAPIRA'TER  {Kara^ttparnpia,  /?oX/f),  the 
lead  used  in  sounding,  or  fathoming  the  depth  of 
water  in  navigation. 
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CATARAOTA. 


CATfiWA. 


llie  mode  of  employing  this  mstrument  appears  i 
to  have  undergone  no  change  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in 
^he  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  at 
Melite.*  A  cylindrical  piece  of  lead  was  attached 
to  a  long  line,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  thrown  into 
the  water  in  advance  of  the  vessel,  and  to  sink  rap- 
idly to  the  bottom,  the  line  being  marked  with  knots 
at  each  fathom  to  measure  the  depth.'  By  smear- 
Cng  the  bottom  of  the  lead  with  tallow  {unchiin*)^ 
specimens  of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
whether  it  was  clay,*  gravel,  or  hard  rock. 

CATAPUI/TA.    ( Vid.  ToRMENTUM.) 

CATARA'CTA  {KaTaf>(>dKTijc\  a  portcullis,  so 
palled,  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 
noise. 

According  to  Vegetius,*  it  was  an  additional  de- 
fence, suspended  by  iron  rinjjs  and  ropes  before  the 
gates  of  a  city,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the 
enemy  had  come  up  to  the  gates,  the  portcullis 
might  be  let  down  so  as  to  shut  them  in,  and  to  en- 
able the  besieged  to  assail  them  from  above.  In 
'  *%  accompanying  plan  of  the  principal  entrance  to 


f'ompeii,  there  are  two  sideways  for  foot-passengers, 
and  a  road  between  them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for 
carriages.  The  gates  were  placed  at  A,  A.  turning 
on  pivots  (vid.  Cardo),  as  is  proved  by  the  holes  m 
the  pavement,  which  still  remain.  This  end  of  the 
road  was  nearest  to  the  town ;  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  road  led  into  the  country.  The  port- 
X  jIUs  was  at  6,  B,  and  was  made  to  slide  in  grooves 
-^ut  in  the  walls.  The  sideways,  secured  with 
smaller  gates,  were  roofed  in,  whereas  the  portion 
of  the  main  road  between  the  gates  (A,  A)  and  the 
portcullis  (B,  B)  was  open  to  the  sky.  When, 
therefore,  an  attack  was  made,  the  assailants  were 
either  excluded  by  the  portcullis,  or,  if  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  barbican,  and  attempted  to  break 
down  the  gates,  the  citizens,  surrounding  and  at- 
tacking them  from  above,  had  the  greatest  possible 
facilities  for  impeding  and  do,stroying  them.  Vege- 
tius speaks  of  the  "cataiacta'*  as  an  ancient  contri- 
Tancc;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  time  of 
David.« 
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A  sluice  constructed  in  a  watercoiusc,  and  imdn 
to  rise  and  fall  like  a  portcullis,  was  ciiHed  l^  iti 
name  {cataractis  aqua  cur  mm  temperate^ ).  Rutilius* 
mentions  the  use  of  such  sluices  in  salt- works 

{Vid.  SALIN2E.) 

The  term  **  cataracts"  was  also  appliea  to  those 
natural  channels  which  were  obstructed  by  rocky 
barriers,  producing  a  rapid  and  violent  descent  of 
the  water,  as  in  the  celebrated  "  cataracts"  of  the 
Nile. 

•CATARACTES  («arapa«TJ7f),  the  name  o  i 
bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.*  Schneider  (who  readi 
KaTa/tpanrriq)  pronounces  it,  upon  the  authority  d 
CEdmann,  to  be  the  PeUccanus  bassanus,  L.,  or  ttf 
Gannet.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  by  the  name  </ 
the  Solan  Goose.* 

KATA2KOnH2  rPA*H  {KaraoKoirnc  ypa^rf),  an 
action  brought  against  spies  at  Athens,  f  Av  /<h 
upa  iceKepl  rtf  ^py  vpiufisvo^,  ^rpeSXovv  ypu^acai 
TOVTov  6c  KardaKfyirov.*)  If  a  spy  was  discovered, 
he  was  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  obtain  infonna- 
tion  from  him,  and  afterward  put  to  death.*  It  ap- 
pears that  foreigners  only  were  liable  to  this  action, 
since  citizens  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime  vnere 
liable  to  the  irpo6oalac  ypa^v- 

CATEN'GYAN  (Korcyyt^v).    (Vid,  Enote.) 

C ATEGOR'IA  {Karriyopia).     ( Vid,  Geaphb.) 

CATErA,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  Germans, 
Gauls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations,^  supposed 
to  resemble  the  Aclis.*  It  probably  had  its  name 
from  cutting;  and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms  catttiy  a 
weapon,  cateioy  to  cut  or  mangle,  and  co/an,  to  fight, 
are  nearly  allied  to  it. 

CATELLA.    (Vid.  Catena.) 

CATE'NA,  dim.  CATELLA  {aXvaic,  dim.  '»>.»■ 
(Tfov,  a^v(Tt<5wv),  a  chain. 

Thucydidea*  informs  us  that  the  Platsans  made 
use  of  "  long  iron  chains"  to  suspend  the  beami 
which  they  let  fall  upon  the  battering-rams  of  theii 
assailants.  ( Vid.  Aries.)  Under  the  Romans,  pris- 
oners were  chained  in  the  following  manner :  The 
soldier  who  was  appointed  to  guard  a  particular  cap- 
tive had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist  of  his  leA 
hand,  the  right  remaining  at  liberty.  The  prisoner, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist 
of  his  right  hand.  Hence  dextras  insertare  caitnis 
means  to  submit  to  captivity  :*•  Uviorem  in  sinistra 
catenam.^^  The  prisoner  and  the  soldier  who  had 
the  care  of  him  {eustos)  were  said  to  be  tied  to  one 
another  {alligati  ;*•  ItUro  et  coUigatus^*).  Sometimes, 
for  greater  security,  the  prisoner  was  chained  to  two 
soldiers,  one  on  each  side  of  him  {u^.Hatct  ivai^^y 
If  he  was  found  guiltless,  they  broke  or  cut  asun- 
der his  chains  (TreXiKni  diiKtnffe  rrrif  dXveiv^').  In- 
stead of  the  common  materials,  iron  or  bronze,  An- 
tony, having  got  into  his  power  Artavasdes,  king  of 
the  Armenians,  paid  him  the  pretended  complimeo* 
of  having  him  bound  with  chains  of  gold." 

Chains  which  were  of  superior  value,  either  on 
account  of  the  material  or  the  workmanship,  are 
commonly  called  catellm  {aXvoia\  the  diminutive 
expressing  their  fineness  and  delicacy  as  well  ar 
their  minuteness.  The  specimens  of  ancient  chains 
which  we  have  in  bronze  lamps,  in  scales  {vii.  L.- 
bra),  and  in  ornaments  for  the  person,  especial!^ 
necklaces  {vid.  Monile),  show  a  great  variety  of  i  i 
egant  and  ingenious  patterns.    Besides  a  plain  eir 
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CATOBLEPAS 


CAUCALIS. 


de  or  oral,  the  separate  link  is  often  shaped  like  the 
figure  8,  or  is  a  bar  with  a  circle  at  each  end,  or  as- 
sumes other  forms,  some  of  which  are  here  shown. 
The  hnks  are  also  found  so  closely  entwined,  that 
Ihe  chain  resembles  platted  wire  or  thread,  like  the 
gold  chains  now  n»anufacturcd  at  Venice.  This  is 
rrp'ssenlpd  in  the  lowest  figure  of  the  woodcut. 


rhofc  valuable  chains  vvere  sometimes  given  as 
rewards  to  the  soldiers  ;'  but  they  were  commonly 
worn  by  ladies,  either  on  the  neck  {Trepl  tov  rpilxv- 
lov  ttAwrtov'),  or  round  the  waist ;'  and  were  used 
to  suspend  pearls,  oi  jewels  set  in  gold,  keys,  lock- 
ets, and  other  trinkets. 
CATERVAHII.  {Vid.  Gladiatores.) 
CATHEDRA,  a  seat ;  hut  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  soft  seats  used  by  women, 
whereas  sella  signified  a  seat  common  to  both  sex- 
es (inter  femineas  cathedras*).  The  cathedrae  were, 
oo  doubt,  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  but  they  usu- 
ally appear  to  have  had  backs  to  them,  as  is  the 
ease  in  the  one  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, which  is  taken  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
work  on  Greek  vases.  On  the  cathedra  is  seated  a 
bride,  who  is  l)ein»r  fanned  hy  a  female  slave  with  a 


^oiiien  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
ioroa«i  in  these  cathedrsB  instead  of  in  lecticae, 
vbitrL  practice  wns  sometimes  adopted  by  effemi- 
■«te  persons  of  the  other  sex  {sexta  cervice  feratur 
catktdrji*).  The  word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to 
tiw  cbair  or  pplpit  from  which  lectures  were  read.' 

•CATCKBLEPAS  (KaruSXiirac  or  to  kuto  pXi- 
Kvr]  «  •ffv'  animal  dwelling  in  .ilthiopia,  near  the 
vKtrrra  o**  the  Nile.  Pliny'  describes  it  as  of  mod- 
erate sue  in  every  respect  except  the  head,  which 
a  so  heavy  that  the  <treatare  bears  it  with  difficul- 
ty. Hence  it  holds  the  head  always  towards  the 
froQod ;  and  from  tbe  circumstance  of  its  thus  al- 
vaya  looking  downward,  it  gets  the  name  of  Cato- 
olepas  {kutu,  ♦*  downward,"  and  pXiiru,  "  to  look"). 
It  is  well  for  the  haman  race,  it  seems,  that  the  an- 
imal has  this  downcast  look,  since  otherwise  it 
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would  annihilate  them  aD ;  for  no  one,  says  Pfan^ 
can  catch  its  eye  without  expiring  on  the  spot 
^lian^  makes  the  Catoblepas  resemble  a  bull,  bui 
with  a  more  fierce  and  terrible  aspect.  Its  eyes 
according  to  him,  are  red  with  blood,  but  are  small- 
er than  those  of  an  ox,  and  surmounted  by  large 
and  elevated  eyebrows.  Its  mane  rises  on  the 
summit  of  the  head,  descends  on  the  forehead,  and 
covers  the  face,  giving  an  additional  terror  to  ita 
aspect.  It  feeds,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  on 
deadly  herbs,  which  render  its  breath  so  poisonous, 
that  all  animals  which  inhale  it,  even  men  them- 
selves, instantly  perish.  Modern  naturalists  have 
formed  the  GentLs  Catoblepas^  in  one  of  the  species 
of  which  they  place  the  Gnu,  an  animal  that  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  some  of  theso  marvel 
lous  tales.  Indeed,  no  other  creature  but  the  Gnu 
could  well  give  rise  to  so  many  singular  ideas 
There  is  none  that  has  an  air  so  extraordinary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  mournful,  by  reason,  principal- 
ly, of  its  long  white  eyebrows,  and  the  hair,  or,  rath 
er,  mane  on  its  snout,  a  characteristic  not  found  in 
any  other  species  of  Antelope.* 

♦CATGCHrTIS  {KaroxiTVi  XI</of),  a  species  ol 
gem  or  stone  found  in  Corsica,  and  adhering  to  the 
hand  like  gum.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  either 
amber,  or  some  variety  of  bitumen." 

CATERINGS  {KuTpivog)  is  a  genuine  Greek  wprd, 
with  an  exact  and  distinct  signification,  although  :t 
is  found  in  no  lexicon,  and  only  in  two  authors,  viz , 
Mr.  Charles  Fellows,  as  quoted  in  Aratrum,  p.  79, 
who  gives  the  figure  of  the  agricultura  implement 
which  it  denoted,  with  the  name  written  over  the 
implement,  from  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  Hesiod'? 
Works  and  Days.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  kut- 
ptvoc  had  a  Latin  name ;  for  Pliny'  describes  it  hy 
a  periphrasis :  **  Purget  vomerem  subinde  stimnri^ 
cuspidatus  rallo.^*  But  his  remark  proves  that  it 
was  used  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  accompanying  representation,  from 
a  very  ancient  bronze  of  an  Etruscan  ploughman 
driving  his  yoke  of  oxen  with  tlie  KuTptvoc  in  his 
hand* 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  tlie  traveller  were  it 
visit  the  remote  valleys  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
and  take  time  to  study  the  language  and  habits  ol 
the  people,  he  would  find  many  other  curious  and 
instructive  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  which  are 
preserved  in  no  other  way. 

•CATUS.     {Vid.  Feus.) 

♦CAU'CALIS,  a  species  of  plant  mentioned  by  Dl 
oscorides,  Galen,  and  others.  The  account  which 
they  give  of  it  answers  very  well  to  the  characters 
of  the  Caucalis,  L.,  or  Hedge  Parsley.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  it  to  the  Caucalis  maritima,  ham. 
Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  the  Tordylium  officinales 
an  opinion  in  which  Billerbeck  appears  to  coincide.* 


1.  (N.  A.,  vii.,  5.)— 9.  (Griffitb»8  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  366.— O 
Cuvier,  ad  Plin.,  1  c )— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  IO.--M«ioro\ 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  188.1-4.  (Paleogr.  Gr.,  p.  9.)— 5.  (II.  N , 
XYiii..  13,  3.)— -6.  (Micali,  Italia  avanti  il  Dom.  dei  Rom.,  t.  L.) 
•.■7.  (Dioaoor.,  ii.,  168.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vii.— Thf  phran* 
H.  P..  ri.,  7.— Adama,  Appcud.,  s.  r.) 
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CAUPONa. 


CAUSIA. 


•CAUDA  EQUrNA.    {Vid.  Uipfoom.) 

CAViEDlUM.     {Vid.  House.) 

CAVEA.     ( Vid.  Theatrum.) 

CAUPO'NA  was  used  in  two  different  significa- 
tions: 

2.  It  signified  an  inn,  where  travellers  obtained 
food  and  lodging;  in  which  sense  it  answered  to 
the  Greek  words  iravSoKeiovt  Karayuyiovt  and  Kara- 

2  It  signified  a  shop  wher  3  wine  and  ready-dress- 
ed meat  were  sold,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  Kanrj'ketov.  The  person  who  kept  a  caupona 
was  called  caupo. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many  writers  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  inns  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  persons  of  any  respectability,  and  that 
their  cauponse  and  navdoKela  were  mere  houses  of 
shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  such,  howev- 
er, was  not  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
classical  authors  will  sufficiently  show ;  though  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  evident  that  their  houses 
of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond,  either 
in  size  or  convenience,  to  similar  places  in  modern 
times.  It  is  also  true  that  the  hospitality  of  the  an- 
cients rendered  such  houses  less  necessary  than  in 
modem  times ;  but  they  nevertheless  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous  in  Greece.  The  public  ambas- 
sadors of  Athens  were  sometimes  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  of  such  houses,^ 
as  well  as  private  persons.'  In  addition  to  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  great  number  of  festi- 
vals which  were  celebrated  in  the  different  towns 
of  Greece,  besides  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
to  which  persons  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
must  have  required  a  considerable  number  of  inns 
to  accommodate  strangers,  not  only  in  the  places 
where  the  festivals  were  celebrated,  but  also  on  the 
oads  leading  to  those  places. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  want  of  such  houses  of 
public  entertainment  would  be  less  felt  than  among 
the  Greeks ;  because,  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
Republic  and  under  the  emperors,  most  Romans  of 
respectability  had  friends  or  connexions  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  could  accom- 
modate them  in  their  own  houses.  They  were, 
however,  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
public  inns.' 

An  inn  was  not  only  called  caupona,  but  also  ia- 
berna  and  tabema  diversoriaf*  or  simply  diversorium 
or  deversorium. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  caupona  also 
signified  a  place  where  wine  and  ready-dressed 
provisions  were  sold,*  thus  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Kamj^elov.  In  Greek  kutttjXo^  signifies,  in 
general,  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
quantities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  naktyKd- 
myXof,  and  his  business  iraXtyKamj^eveLv*  The 
word  KUTTT^Xo^,  however,  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  a  person  who  sold  ready-dressed  provisions,  and 
especially  wine  in  small  quantities,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Plato. ^  When  a  retail 
dealer  in  other  commodities  is  spoken  of,  the  name 
of  his  trade  is  usually  prefixed ;  thus  we  read  of 
jrpo^aro/CttTnyXof ,"  birhjv  KUTriyAof  ,*  u<rrl6uv  KUTnyXof  ,'• 
dtSXtoicaffjyXoc,  &c.  In  these  Kaw^Xeta  only  persons 
of  the  very  lowest  class  were  accustomed  to  eat 
dnd  drink  (ev  Ka7nj?.ei(ft  6k  t^yeiv  ij  tcuIv  ovSelg  oifS' 

In  Rome  itself  there  were,  no  doubt,  inns  to  ac- 
(ummodate  strangers;  but  these  were  probably  only 


frequented  by  the  lower  classes,  since  aQ  penoin 
in  respectable  society  could  easily  find  accommoda- 
tion in  the  houses  of  their  friends.  Iliere  were, 
however,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  numerous  houses 
where  wine  and  ready-dressed  provisions  were  sold 
The  houses  where  persons  were  allowed  to  eat  and 
drink  were  usually  called  popins,  and  not  caupons  - 
and  the  keepers  of  them,  popae.  They  were  princi- 
pally frequented  by  slaves  and  the  lower  classes^^ 
and  were,  consequently,  only  furnished  with  stoou 
to  sit  upon  instead  of  couches,  whence  Martial* 
calls  these  places  sellariolas  popinas.  This  cir- 
cumstance  is  illustrated  by  a  painting  found  at  Pom- 
peii in  a  wine-shop,  representing  a  drinking-scene. 
There  are  four  persons  sitting  on  stools  round  a 
tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  the  figures  is  re- 
markable for  the  hoods,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
capotes  worn  by  the  Italian  sailors  and  fishermen 
of  the  present  day.  They  use  cups  made  of  horo 
instead  of  glasses,  and,  from  their  whole  appear- 
ance, evidently  belong  to  the  lower  orders.  Above 
them  are  different  sorts  of  eatables  hung  upon  a 
row  of  pegs. 


1.  (.Eschin.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  273.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Dir.,  i., 
17.— Inr.,  ii.,  4.)— 3.  (Ilor.,  Epist.,  I.,  xi.,  12.— Cic,  Pro  Clu- 
«ut.,  59.— Phil.,  li.,  31.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Menuschm.,  II.,  iii.,  81.)— 
5.  (\fart.,  i.,  57  ;  ii.,  48.)--6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Diunysodor.,  p. 
•~"'        *      '     "       "  llux,  Onom.,  vii.,  12.)— 7. 


1285  —  Aristoph.,  Plut.,  1156.  — PoUu 

:Gtirg.,  c.  I5e,  p.  518.)— 8.  (PluUreh,  Peric,  24.)— 9.  (Aris- 
toph., P«.,  1175.)-. 10.  (Id  ,43U.)-11.  (Isacr.,  A 
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The  thermopolia,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  arti- 
cle Cauda,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
popinae.  Many  of  these  popinae  seem  to  have  beco 
little  better  than  the  lupanaria  or  brothels  ;  ^  hence 
Horace'  calls  them  immundas  popinas.  The  wine- 
shop at  Pompeii,  where  the  painting  described  ibove 
was  found,  seems  to  have  been  a  house  of  this  de- 
scription ;  for  behind  the  shop  there  is  an  inner 
chamber  painted  with  every  species  of  indecency.* 
The  ganca,  which  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  popinae,*  were  brothels,  whence 
they  are  often  classed  with  the  lustra.*  Under  the 
emperors  many  attempts  were  made  to  regulate  the 
popinae,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  Tibe- 
rius forbade  aU  cooked  provisions  to  be  sold  in  these 
shops  ;^  and  Claudius  commanded  them  t»  be  si  Jt 
up  altogether.*  They  appear,  however,  to  ha.-e 
been  soon  opened  again,  if  they  were  ever  closed  ; 
for  Nero  commanded  that  nothing  should  be  sold  io 
them  but  different  kinds  of  cooked  pulse  or  vegeta- 
bles ;'  and  an  edict  to  the  same  effect  was  alao 
published  by  Vespasian." 

All  persons  who  kept  inns,  or  houses  of  public 
entertainment  of  any  kind,  were  held  in  low  esiima 
tion,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^  ^  Thej 
appear  to  have  fully  deserved  the  bad  reputation 
which  they  possessed ;  for  they  were  aocustoroeij 
to  cheat  their  customers  by  false  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  whence 
Horace  calls  them  perfidos^*  and  malignos.^* 

CAUSAE  PROBATIO.     {Vid.  Civitas.) 

CAUSIA  («av<Tta),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brina,  wtuca 
was  made  of  felt,  and  worn  by  the  Macedoaiac 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  24.)— 2,  (y.,  70.)— S.  (Sat.,  H.,  ir^  fl8.>— 
4.  (Geir*  Pompeiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10.)— 5.  (Suet^  Tib.,  34.>---i 
(LiY.,  xxVi.,  2.— Cic,  Phil.,  xiii,,  11.— Pro  Sexl.,  9.)— 7.  (Sii«c  , 
Tib.,  34.)  -8.  (Dion  Casis.,  Ix.,  0.)-9.  (Suet.,  Nrr.,  IC— Dim 
Caaa.,  Ixii.,  14.)— 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixvi.,  10.)— 11.  (Theophr, 
Char.,  6.— Plat.,  Legg.,  xi.,  p.  918,  919.)— 12.  (Sat.,  L,  i^  ».l 
13.  (Sat.,  I.,  Y.,  4.— Zell,  Die  Wirthahtuser  d.  Alton.- r~ 
reiop.,  c.  18l)    I  ni» .  u  Do  r«*pini*.— Backer,  Gallas,  i.,  p.  227-230.) 


cAuno. 


iJfiDRUS. 


cnigB.'    Its  fonn  is  seen  in  the  annexed  figures, 
wiiich  are  taken  from  a  fictile  vase^  and  from  a 


ledal  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon.  The  Romans 
dopted  it  from  the  Macedonians,'  and  more  espe- 
ially  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who  used  to  imitate 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  costume.' 

CAUnO,  CAVE'RE.  These  words  are  of  fre 
quent  occurrence  in  the  Roman  classical  writers 
and  jurists,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  significa- 
tions, according  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Their  general  signification  is  that  of  security  given 
by  one  person  to  another,  or  security  which  one 
penon  obtains  by  the  advice  or  assistance  of  an- 
other. The  general  term  (cautio)  is  distributed  into 
Its  species  according, to  the  particular  kind  of  the 
lecHrityf  which  may  be  by  satisdatio,  by  a  fidejus- 
lio,  and  in  various  other  ways.  The  general  sense 
df  the  word  cautio  is  accordingly  modified  by  its 
adjuncts,  as  cautio  fidejussoria,  pigneraticia,  or  hy- 
pothecaria,  and  so  on.  Cautio  is  used  to  express 
both  the  security  which  a  magistratus  or  a  judex 
may  require  one  party  to  give  to  another,  which  ap- 
pTies  to  cases  where  there  is  a  matter  in  dispute  of 
whidi  a  court  has  already  cognizance ;  and  also  the 
Mcnrity  which  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  par- 
ties not  in  litigation.  Th^  words  cautio  and  cavere 
are  more  particularly  use*!  in  the  latter  sense. 

If  a  thing  is  made  a  security  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  cautio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignus  or 
sf  hypotheca  -,  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
aorety  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  cautio  fidejus- 
soria.* 

The  cautio  was  most  frequently  a  writing,  which 
expressed  the  object  of  the  parties  to  it ;  accord- 
iagly,  the  word  cautio  came  to  signify  both  the  in- 
strument {c/uTograpkum  or  tTutrumentum)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
tt>  aecore.*  Cice.^o*  uses  the  expression  cautio 
'Mrographi  met.  The  phrase  cavere  aliquid  alieui 
expr^sed  the  fact  of  one  person  giving  security  to 
another  as  to  some  particular  thing  or  act.' 

Ulpian*  divides  the  praetoriao  stipulationes  into 
Uiree  species,  judiciales,  cautionales,  oommones ; 
and  he  defines  Uie  caationales  to  be  those,  which 
9Te  equivalent  to  an  action,  and  are  a  good  ground 
for  a  new  action,  as  the  stipulationes  de  legatis, 
hitela,  ratam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infectum. 
Caotjones  then,  which  were  a  branch  of  stipula- 
tiones, were  such  contracts  as  would  be  ground  of 
ictioaa.  The  foUowing  examples  will  explain  the 
passage  of  Ulpian. 

Ib  many  cases  a  hcres  could  not  safely  pay  lega- 
tes, unless  the  legatee  gave  security  icautio)  to  re- 
ond  in  case  the  will  under  which  he  claimed  should 
uni  om  to  be  bad.*  The  Cautio  Muciana  was  the 
Dgagement  by  which  the  heres  bound  himself  to 
aial  the  conditions  of  his  testator's  will,  or  to  give 
•?  tfas  inheritance.  The  heres  was  also,  in  some 
cases,  bound  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 


1  (Til  Mm.,  ▼.,  1, 4.— Paoa.,  ap.  Eoatath.  ad  II.,  ii.,  ISl.)— 
i  iPlaat,  MiL  Glor..  IV.,  ir.,  4S.— Pers.,  I.,  iii.,  75.— Antip. 
VWft  n  BrvAclui  Analect.,  ii..  111.)— 3.  (Herodian,  lY^  viii., 
J^H4.  (Dig.  »7,  lit.  6,  a.  1,  ♦  ».)-5.  (Dig.  47,  tit  2,  a.  47.)— fl. 
«^  •i  ftm.,  Tij.,  18.)— 7.  (Oiff.  «,  tit  %  8. 97.)-8.  (Dig.  4«, 
^^i    i  (Diff.  »,  lit.  a,  a.  1*7.) 


legacies,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  Bono 
rum  Possessio.  Tutores  and  curatores  were  n> 
quired  to  give  security  (satUdare)  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  intrusted  to  them,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  appointed  by  testament,  or  unlest 
the  curator  was  a  curator  legitimus.^  A  psocura- 
tor  who  sued  in  the  name  of  an  absent  party  might 
be  required  to  give  security  that  the  absent  party 
would  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  act  of  his 
procurator  ;*  this  security  was  a  specie;?  satisda- 
tionis,  included  under  the  genus  cautio.'  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief  might  call  for 
security  on  the  person  threatening  the  mischief.* 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
declare  that  he  had  a  good  title  to  it,  and  that,  if  any 
person  recovered  it  from  the  purchaser  by  a  better 
title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  purchaser ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  cautio  was  for  double  the  value 
of  the  thing.*    This  was,  in  fact,  a  warranty. 

The  word  cautio  was  also  applied  to  the  release 
which  a  debtor  obtained  from  bis  creditor  on  satis- 
fying his  demand :  in  this  sense  cautio  is  equiva 
lent  to  a  modem  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor's  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time.*  Thus  cavere  ab  aliquo  signifies  to  obtain 
this  kind  of  security.  A  person  to  whom  the  usus 
fructus  of  a  thing  was  given  might  be  required  to 
give  security  that  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  prop- 
erly, and  not  waste  it.' 

Cavere  is  also  applied  to  express  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  his  client  for 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.* 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatives  are  also 
used  to  express  the  provisions  of  a  law  by  which 
anything  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  Cautum  est  lea^ypnncifalibusconMtUutiomhut,^*  dec. 
It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will  by 
which  a  testator  declares  his  wish  that  ceitain 
things  should  be  done  after  his  death.  The  prei^* 
aration  of  the  instruments  of  cautio  was,  of  course, 
the  business  of  a  lawyer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  farther  the  spe- 
cies of  cautio,  as  they  belong  to  their  several  heads 
in  the  law. 

CE'ADAS  or  CAI'ADAS  (jreadof  or  icmadaf )  was 
a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  pdpadpov  at  Athens, 
into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  thrust 
persona  condemned  to  death.' 

♦CEBLETYRIS  (Ked^^pic),  a  species  of  bird, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  It  is  probably,  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  the  Red-pole,  or  FringiUa  Idnarioi 
L.»* 

CEDIT  DIES.    {Vid.  Leo  ATOM.) 

*C£DRUS  (xedpof  and  ffedpc'c)*  the  Cedar,  as  we 
commonly  translate  it.  According  to  the  best  bo- 
tanical writers,  however,  the  xedpoc  of  the  Greeks 
and  Cedrua  of  the  Romans  was  a  species  of  Juni- 
per. The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Theophrastus,  according  to  Marty n,  appears  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
his  History  of  Plants,  where  he  says  that  the  ce- 
dars grow  to  a  great  size  in  Syria,  so  large,  in  fact, 
tliat  three  men  cannot  encompass  them.  These 
lai^e  Syrian  trees  are  probably  the  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon, which  Martyn  believes  Theophrastus  had 
only  heard  of,  and  which  he  took  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Lycian  cedars,  only  larger ;  for  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book,  where  he  de- 
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flcnues  he  Cedar  particularly,  he  says  the  leaves 
ore  like  those  of  Juniper,  but  more  prickly ;  and 
adds  that  the  berries  are  much  alike.  The  cedar 
described  by  Theophrastus.  therefore,  cannot,  as 
Martyn  thmks,  be  that  of  Lebanon,  which  bears 
eones,  and  not  berries.  He  takes  it  rather  for  a 
Aort  of  Juniper,  called  Junipenis  major  bacca.  ruft»- 
ceiUe  by  Bauhin,  Oxyeedrus  by  Parkinson,  and  Ox- 
ycednu  Phanicea  by  Gerard  *  Dioscorides*  de- 
scribes two  species,  of  which  the  first,  or  large 
Cedar,  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Juniperus  Phasr 
niceoy  and  the  smaller  to  the  Junipertut  communis. 
Stackhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  the  common 
Kidpoc  of  Theophrastus  to  the  Junipcrwi  Oxycedrus, 
and  the  «eJptc  to  the  Juniperus  Sahina,  or  Savin. 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  so  celebrated  in  Scripture, 
is  a  Pine,  and  is  hence  named  Pinua  Cedrus  by 
modern  botanists.  The  iceSpig  of  the  medical  au- 
thors is,  according  to  Adams,  the  resin  of  the  Ju- 
niper.   Nicander  calls  it  Kidpoio  uKevdig* 

♦CELASTRUM  {Kv^arpov),  a  species  of  plant, 
about  which  the  botanical  writers  are  much  divided 
in  opinion.  Sprengel  marks  it,  in  the  first  edition 
of  bis  R.  H.  H.,  as  the  Ligustrum  vulgare^  or  Privet, 
and  in  the  second  as  the  Ilex  Aquifolium^  or  Holly. 
Stackhouse  calls  it  the  Celastrus.  Clusius  and 
Bauhin  are  in  favour  of  the  Rkamnus  alaternust  or 
ever-green  Privet,  an  opinion  which  Biilerbeck  also 
espouses,  and  which  probably  is  the  true  one.* 

CECRYPH'ALOS  («e«/)v^Aof).    {Vid.  Calan- 

TICA.) 

CE'LERES,  according  to  Livy,»  were  three  hun- 
i^red  Roman  knights  whom  Romulus  established  as 
a  body-guard ;  their  functions  are  expressly  stated 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.*  There  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  but  that  the  celcres^  or  "  horsemen"  (like 
the  Greek  Ki?.v^ccV  were  the  patricians  or  burghers 
of  Rome,  the  number  300  referring  to  the  number 
of  the  patrician  houses ;  "  for,"  as  Niebuhr  re- 
marks,' "  since  the  tribunate  of  the  celeres  is  said 
to  have  been  a  magistracy  and  a  priestly  office,  it  is 
palpably  absurd  to  regard  it  as  the  captaincy  of  a 
body-guard.  If  the  kings  had  any  such  body-guard, 
it  must  assuredly  have  been  formed  out  of  the  nu- 
merous clients  residing  on  their  demesnes."  We 
know  that  the  patrician  tribes  were  identical  with 
the  six  equestrian  centuries  founded  by  L.  Tarquin- 
ius,'  and  that  they  were  incorporated  as  such  in 
the  centuries.'*  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these 
horsemen^  as  a  class,  were  the  patricians  in  general, 
BO  called  because  they  could  keep  horses  or  fought 
on  horseback,  and  thus  the  name  is  identical  with 
the  later  Latin  tenn  e^uites,  and  with  the  Greek 
^Trn^f,  lirtrodafiott  linrcCoTai.^^ 

GELLA.  In  its  prunary  sense  eella  means  a 
storeroom  of  any  kind :  *^  Ubi  quid  conditum  esse 
volebanty  a  celanHo  ceUam  appellarunt.^^^^  Of  these 
there  were  various  descriptions,  which  took  their 
distinguishing  denominations  from  the  articles  they 
contained ;  and  among  these  the  roost  important 
were :  1.  Penuaria  or  penaria,  **  ubi  penus"^*  where 
all  the  stores  requisite  for  the  daily  use  and  con- 
sumption of  the  household  were  kept  ;'*  hence  it  is 
called  by  Plautus  promptuaria.^^  2.  Olearia,  a  re- 
pository for  oil.  for  the  peculiar  properties  of  which 
consult  Vitruvius,"  Cato,"  Palladius,'*  and  Colu- 
mella.**   3.   Vinaria,  a  wine-store,  which  was  situ- 
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ate  at  the  top  of  the  house.^  Our  expression  i 
bring  up  the  wine,  the  Latin  one  is  bring  down.' 
The  Romans  had  no  such  places  as  wine  cellars,  m 
the  notion  conveyed  by  our  term,  that  is,  unde. 
ground  cells ;  for  when  the  wine  had  not  sufficient 
body  to  be  kept  in  the  cella  vinaria,  it  wa»  put  into 
casks  or  pig  skins,  which  were  buried  in  the  gronnd 
itself  For  an  account  of  the  ccUa  vinaria^  consult 
Pliny ,♦  Vitfuvius,*  and  Columella.* 

The  slave  to  whom  the  charge  of  these  storct 
was  intrusted  was  called  ceUarius,^  or  promus*  or 
condus,  "  quia  promit  quod  conditum  est,"*  and 
sometimes  promus  -  condus  and  procurator  pcni.^* 
This  answers  to  our  butler  and  housekeeper. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered  together 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb^ ^  were  also  termed 
celltt ;  hence  the  dormitories  of  slaves  and  menials 
are  called  cellce^^*  and  ccUa  familiarica,^^  in  distinc- 
tion to  a  bedchamber,  which  was  cubiculum^  Thus 
a  sleeping-room  at  a  public  house  is  also  termed  cc/- 
/a.**  For  the  same  reason,  the  dens  in  a  brothel  arv 
ce//c."  Each  female  occupied  one  to  herself,"  over 
which  her  name  was  inscribed ;''  hence  celia  inscrip- 
ta  means  a  brothel."  Cella  osiiarii,^*  or  janiioris,^ 
is  the  porter^s  lodge. 

In  the  baths,  the  cella  caldaria^  tepidaria,  and 
frigidaria  were  those  which  contained  respectively 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  bath.    {Vid.  Baths.) 

The  interior  of  a  temple,  that  is,  the  part  inclu- 
ded within  the  outside  shell,  atiKog  (see  the  lower 
woodcut  in  Ant.s),  was  also  called  cella.  There 
was  sometimes  more  than  one  cella  within  the  same 
peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof ;  in  which  ease 
they  were  either  turned  back  to  back,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by  Hadrian  on 
the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble, or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  in  the  Capitol.  In  such 
instances,  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the  deity 
whose  statue  it  contained,  as  Cella  Jovis,  Cclfa  Ja 
nonis,  Cella  Minervae.    {Vid.  Capitolium.) 

CELLA'RIUS.    (FfVi.  Cella.) 

♦CENCHRIS  («ry;rp^f),  a  species  of  Hawk,  an- 
swering to  the  modem  Kestrel,  or  Falco  tinnunculus. 
{Vid.  HisRAx.) 

•CENCHROS  {Keyxpoc),  I.  A  species  of  Grain, 
the  same,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  with 
Panieum  miUaceumt  or  Millet.*^  —  II.  Called  also 
Cenchri'nes  {Ktyxpivrig),  a  species  of  Serpent,  which 
some  confound  with  the  aKovriaCt  but  which  Gesner 
regards  as  a  different  kind.  "  It  is  more  probable, 
however,"  says  Adams,  "  that  both  were  mere  va- 
rieties of  the  Coluber  berus^  or  Viper.  I  may  men- 
tion here,  moreover,  that  the  C.  berus  and  the  C 
prester  are  the  only  venomous  serpents  which  we 
have  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  many  naturalists 
hold  them  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  species."" 

CENOTA'PHIUM.  A  cenotaph  {xevoc  and  rd- 
^g)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried  else- 
where, or  not  found  for  burial  at  all. 

Thus  Virgil  speaks  of  a* "tumulus  inanis"  in 
honour  of  Hector,  "  Maiusque  voeahat 

Hectoreum  ad  lumulum,  viridi  qucm  eespite  inansm  ; 
Et  geminejs^  eausam  lacrymisy  sacraverat  aras.**^ 
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t/enciapbia  were  considered  as  religiosa,  and 
t  lerefore  divini  juris,  till  a  rescript  of  the  emperors 
AJitoninus  and  Venis,  the  divi  fratres,  pronounced 
them  not  to  be  so.^ 

CENSailES,  two  magistrates  of  high  rank  in 
the  Itomao  R spublic.    They  were  first  created  B.C. 
142,  and  were  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  constitu- 
tion then  established.    They  were  elected  by  the 
eorif  and  confirmed  by  the  centuries  ;  and  thus 
arcre  nd;  merely  elected  from,  but  also  by  the  pa- 
tnciaos.    At  first  they  held  their  office  for  five 
}ear3 ;  but  Maraercns  iCmilius,  the  dictator,  passed 
a  law  in  B.C.  433,  by  which  the  duration  of  the 
office  was  limi'^d  to  18  months,  the  election  still 
taking  place,  9i*  before,  at  intervsds  of  five  years,  so 
that  the  office  w'as  vacant  for  three  years  and  a  half 
a  a  time.    The  censors  were  always  patricians  of 
consular  rank  till  B.C.  350,  when  a  plebeian,  C. 
Marcitts  Rutilius,  who  had  also  been  the  first  plebe- 
ian dictator,  was  elected  to  the  office.  Subsequently, 
the  censors  might  be,  both  of  them,  plebeians,  and 
even  persons  who  had  not  Med  the  consulship  or 
pretorship  might  be  elected  to  this  magistracy ;  but 
this  was  very  uncommon,*  and  was  put  a  stop  to 
after  the  second  Punic  war.    The  censorship  was 
merged  in  the  imperial  rank.     The  duties  of  the 
censors  were,  at  the  first,  to  register  the  citizens 
according  to  their  orders,  to  take  account  of  the 
property  and  revenues  of  the  state  and  of  the  public 
vorka,  and  to  keep  the  land-tax  rolls.    In  fact,  they 
constituted  an  exchequer-chamber  and  a  board  of 
works.'    It  was  the  discretionary  power  with  which 
Lbey  were  invested  that  gave  them  their  high  dig- 
nity and  influence.    As  they  drew  up  the  lists  of 
lloman  citizens,  according  to  their  distribution  as 
senators,  equites,  members  of  tribes,  and  aerarians, 
and  as  their  lists  were  the  sole  evidence  of  a  man's 
position  in  the  state,  it  of  course  rested  with  them 
to  decide  all  questions  relative  to  a  man^s  political 
rank.    And  thus  we  find  that,  in  effect,  they  could, 
if  they  saw  just  cause,  strike  a  senator  oflT  the  list, 
deprive  an  equos  of  his  horse,  or  degrade  a  citizen 
to  the  rank  of  the  srarians.    The  offences  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  these  degradations  were, 
ill  treatment  of  his  family,  extravagance,  following 
a  degrading  profession,  or  not  properly  attending  to 
bis  own,  or  having  incurred  a  judicium  turpe,*  The 
power  of  the  censors  even  extended  to  a  man's 
propert>.    Every  citizen  was  obliged  to  give  in  to 
the  censors  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  his 
property,  which  was  taken  down  in  writing  by  the 
notaries,  so  that,  as  Niebuhr  says,  there  must  have 
been  an  enormous  quantity  of  such  documents  and 
reports  in  the  register-office.*    But  the  censors  had 
lolimited  power  in  estimating  the  value  or  fixing 
the  taxable  capital :  thus  cases  are  known  in  which 
they  rated  the  taxable  value  of  some  articles  of 
property,  as  high-priced  slaves,  at  ten  times  the 
porcbase-money.*    And  they  not  only  did  that,  but 
even  fixed  the  rate  to  be  levied  upon  it.    The  cen- 
Mrs  also  managed  the/arming  of  the  vectigalia  or 
standing  revenues,  including  the  state  monopoly  on 
iaU,  the  price  of  which  was  fixed  by  them.'    They 
•3iso  agreed  with  contractors  for  the  necessary  re- 
fa^  of  the  public  buildings  and  roads.    The  care 
pf  ih^  temples,  dec.,  devolved  on  the  praetor  urbanus 
%b€L  there  was  no  censor ;  but  there  does  not  ap- 
it^T  .o  be  any  reason  for  concluding,  with  Niebuhr,* 
hat  the  offices  of  pretor  and  censor  were  ever 
*ooibined.     The  censor  had  all  the  ensigns  of  con- 
itiv  dignity  except  the  lictors,  and  wore  a  robe 
cil>rH>  scarlet.*    If  a  censor  died  in  office,  he  was 
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not  replaced,  and  his  colleague  resigned.^  A  oec 
sor's  funeral  was  always  very  magnificent.'  (Fc- 
farther  details  with  regard  to  the  censors,  sw  Nick 
buhr.  Hist.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  324,  &c.,  and  Arnold.  Hist 
Rom.,  i.,  p.  346,  6lc.) 

CENSUS,  or  register  of  persons  and  proptrty, 
constituted  a  man's  actual  claim  to  the  rights  oi 
citizenship  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

I.  Tbe  Census  at  Athens  seems  to  dat€  from  the 
constitution  of  Solon.  This  legislator  made  four 
classes  (n/i^^ara,  riXtf).  1.  Penlacosiomedimni,  or 
those  who  received  500  measures,  dry  or  liquid, 
from  their  lands.  2.  Knights,  who  had  an  income 
of  300  measures.  3.  Zeugila,  whose  income  was 
160  measures.  4.  Thetes,  or  captVe  censi.  The 
word  rlftrifia,  as  used  in  the  orators,  means  the  val- 
uation of  tbe  property ;  t.  e.,  not  the  capital  itself, 
but  the  taxable  capital.'  Now  if  the  valuation  of 
the  income  was  that  given  in  the  distribution  of  the 
classes  just  mentioned,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  at 
the  valuation  of  the  capital  implied.  Solon  reckon- 
ed the  dry  measure,  or  medimnus,  at  a  drachma* 
Now  it  is  probable  that  the  income  was  reckoned 
at  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of  the  land,  on  the 
same  principle  which  originated  the  unciarium  fae- 
nusj  or  8|  per  cent,  at  Rome  ;*  if  so,  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  a  penlacosiomedimnus  was  reckoned  at  a  tal- 
ent, or  12x500=6000  drachmas;  that  of  a  knigk: 
at  12x300=3600  dr. ;  and  that  of  a  zeugUes  at  12X 
150=1800  drachmas.  In  the  first  class  the  whole 
estate  was  considered  as  taxable  capital ;  but  in 
the  second  only  {ths,  or  3000  drachmas ;  and  in  the 
third,  fths,  or  1000  drachmas ;  to  which  Pollux  al- 
ludes when  he  says,  in  his  blundering  way,  that  the 
first  class  expended  one  talent  on  the  public  ac- 
coimt;  the  second,  30  minas  ;  the  third,  10  minas; 
and  the  thetes,  nothing.  In  order  to  settle  in  what 
class  a  man  should  be  entered  on  the  register  {ano- 
ypa^fi\  h»  returned  a  valuation  of  his  property,  siil>- 
ject,  perhaps,  to  the  check  of  a  counter- valuation 
{vTroTifitfaiO  The  valuation  was  made  very  ftc- 
quently ;  in  some  states,  every  year ,  in  others,  ev- 
ery two  or  four  years.*  The  censors,  who  kept  the 
register  at  Athens,  were  probably  at  first  the  nau- 
crari,  but  afterward  the  demarchs  performed  the  of- 
fice of  censor.  Although  this  institution  of  Solon's 
seems  particularly  calculated  for  the  imposition  oi 
the  property-tax  (Wcj^opa),  Thucydides,*  speaking 
of  the  year  428  B.C.,  says  that  it  was  then  that  the 
Athenians  first  raised  a  property-tax  of  200  talents. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  con- 
stituted its  singularity ;  for  certainly  property -taxes 
were  common  not  only  in  Athens,  but  in  the  rest  of 
Greece,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,*  and  Anti- 
pho  expressly  says  that  he  contributed  to  many  oi 
them.*  In  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  (Olym. 
100,  3;  B.C.  378)  a  new  valuation  of  property  took 
place,  and  classes  {avfifioplat)  were  introduced  ex- 
pressly for  the  property-taxes.  The  nature  of  these 
classes,  our  knowledge  of  which  principally  depends 
on  a  note  of  Ulpian,^*  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity." Thus  much,  however,  may  be  stated, 
that  they  consisted  of  1200  individuals,  120  from 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  who,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  lit- 
urgy, advanced  the  money  for  others  liable  to  the 
tax,  and  got  it  from  them  by  the  ordinary  legal  pro- 
cesses. In  a  similar  manner  classes  were  subse- 
quently formed  for  the  discharge  of  another  and 
more  serious  liturgy,  the  trierarchy  ;  and  the  strat- 
egi,  who  nominated  the  trierarchs,  had  also  to  form 


1.  (Lit.,  xxir.,  43.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  15 )— 8.  (Bflckh, 
Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  870.)— 4.  (Plot.,  Sol.,  93.)— 5.  (Nio-  . 
buhr.  Hist.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  66.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  Po1.,t.,  8.)— 7.  (iii , 
19.)— 8.  (Thucyd.,  1.,  141.)— 9.  (TetmJ.,  ».,  0.  li.—Vid.  Titt- 
mano,  Dantell.  d.  Griech.  Stnatoverf.,  p.  41.)— 10.  (ad  I>e> 
moath.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  83,  E.)— 11.  (Vtd.  the  diacuMioB  u 
BOckh'a  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  ii..  p.  385-^07.) 
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toe  symmorie  for  the  property  taxes.'  V  hat  we 
have  here  said  of  the  census  at  Athens  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  similar  registrations  in 
other  states  of  Greece.  When  the  constitution  es- 
sentially depended  on  this  distribution  according  to 
property,  it  was  called  a  timocracy,  or  aristocracy 
nf  property  (n^o«/iar/a,  and  TifiijfmTuv  vroXiTeia). 

II.  The  Census  at  Home  took  place  every  five 
)  ears,  and  was  attended  by  a  general  purification, 
whence  this  period  of  time  got  the  name  of  a  lus- 
trum. The  census  was  performed  in  the  Campus, 
where  the  censors  sat  in  their  curuie  chairs,  and 
cited  the  people  to  appear  before  them,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  propierty.  When  the  census  was 
finished,  one  of  the  censors  offered  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  {lustrum  condidii)  of  swine,  sheep,  and  bul- 
locks (hence  called  suovelaurilia)^  by  which  the  city 
was  supposed  to  be  purified.  The  census  origina- 
ted, iike'that  of  Athens,  in  a  distribution  of  the  cit- 
izens into  classes  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  which 
distribution  is  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius.  {Vid. 
CoMiTiuM.)  But  this  old  constitution  was  never 
completely  established,  was  very  soon  overthrown, 
and  only  gradually  and  partially  restored.  There 
was  a  considerable  difference  between  the  modes 
o(  valuation  at  Home  and  Athens.  In  the  latter 
city,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  property  was  val- 
ued ;  but  the  taxable  capital  seldom  amounted  to 
more  than  a  part  of  it,  being  always  much  smaller 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes.  Whereas  at 
Home  only  res  mancipi  were  taken  into  the  account, 
estates  in  the  public  domains  not  being  returned  to 
the  censors,*  and  some  sorts  of  property  were  rated 
at  many  times  their  value;  nor  was  any  favour 
sliown  to  the  poorer  classes  when  their  property, 
however  small,  came  within  the  limits  of  taxation. 
The  numbers  of  persons  included  in  the  censuses 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  comprehend  not  only 
ilie  Homan  citizens,  but  also  all  the  persons  con- 
nected with  Home  in  the  relation  of  isopolity ;  they 
refer,  however,  only  to  those  of  man's  estate,  or 
pble  to  bear  arms.* 

♦CENTAUHEA  or  -EUM  {Kevravpiov  and  -«$•), 
the  herb  Centaury,  so  called  from  the  Centaur  Chi- 
ron, who  was  fabled  to  have  been  thereby  cured  of 
a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  an  arrow  of  Her- 
cules.* It  was  also,  from  this  circumstance,  styled 
Chironia  and  Xeipuvoc  pilfi.^  There  are  two  kinds 
of  Centaury,  the  greater  and  the  less,  which  have 
no  other  similitude  than  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
taste.  The  less  is  also  called  Xijivcujov^*  from  its 
loving  moist  grounds.  **  It  grows  wild  in  England," 
says  Martyn,  'Mn  many  places,  and  is  the  best 
known.  The  greater  is  cultivated  in  gardens."^ 
The  KtvTavpLov  fiiya  is  referred  by  Sprengel  and 
Matthiolus  to  the  Centaurea  Ceniaurium^  L.,  and  x. 
{iiKpov  to  the  Erythrea  Centaurium^  Pers.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  k.  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the  Cen- 
taurea Centauriam.^  The  less  is  called  in  Greece, 
at  the  present  day,  Bepfioxoprov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
everywhere  in  Greece  in  the  level  country.* 

•CENTHISCUS  {KevrpicKoc),  a  species  of  fish 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  According  to  Wil- 
loughby,  it  was  a  species  of  Gasterosteus^  called  in 
English  Stickleback  or  Barnstackle.'* 

♦CEMTHITE  (KevrplTfi),  a  species  of  fish  men- 
tioned by  iKlian,  and  called  KevrpivTj  by  Athensus 
and  Oppian.  It  is  the  Sgualus  Centrina^  in  Italian 
Pasqc  porco.  Hondelet  says  it  has  some  resem- 
blance to  a  sow,  and  delights  in  filth." 


1.  (Demo«th.,  ad  BcBot.,  p.  W7,  l.)-^2.  (Niobuhr,  Hist.  Rom., 
i.,  p.  44«.)— 3.  (Vid.  Niebuhr,  Hirt.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  76.)— 4.  (Plin,, 
H.  N.,  xxY.,  6.)— 5.  (Nicand.,  Ther.,  600.)— «.  (Dio«»r..  iii.,  8, 
».)— 7  (ad  Virg.,  GeorK-,  iv.,  270.)-8.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
—0.  (Btllerbeck,  Flora  Cl-iwicc,  p.  52.)— 10.  (Adams,  Append., 
I  V  >— 1 1 .  (iElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  5&  «  K  -  Ailrjna,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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•CENIROMYRHHTNE  {KevTpoiaf(.pivn\  t« 
Ruscus  Actdeatus,  conunon  Knee-holly,  or  Butch- 
er's Broom.  The  Greek  name  means  "  prickly  myr. 
tie."  Another  appellation  is  Oxymyrsinc  {b^/ivpoi' 
vfi),  or  **  sharp-pointed  myrtle."  Dioscorides,  again, 
describes  this  same  plant  under  the  name  o(/£vpaivr, 
aypia,  or  "  wild  myrtle."  He  says  the  leaves  are 
like  those  of  myrtle,  but  broader,  pointed  like  a  spear, 
and  sharp.  The  fruit  is  round,  growing  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leaf,  red  when  ripe,  and  having  a  bony 
kernel.  Many  stalks  rise  from  the  same  root,  a 
cubit  high,  bending,  hard  to  break,  and  full  of  leaves 
The  root  is  hke  that  of  dog's  grass,  of  a  sour  taste, 
and  bitterish.  **  The  Butcher's  Broom  is  so  called," 
observes  Martyn,  *'  because  our  butchers  make  use 
of  it  to  sweep  their  stalls.  It  grows  in  woods  and 
bushy  places.  In  Italy  they  frequently  make  brooms 
ofit."» 

CENTU'MVIHI.  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
powers  of  the  court  of  ccntumviri  are  exceedingly 
obslure,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  combine 
and  reconcile  the  various  passages  of  Homan  wri- 
ters, so  as  to  present  a  satisfactory  view  of  this 
subject.  The  essay  of  HoUweg,  Uebcr  die  Coinpen- 
tenz  des  CentumviralgcrichtSj*  and  the  essay  of  Ti- 
gerstrom,  De  Judicihis  ajnid  Rumanos^  contain  aQ 
the  authorities  on  this  matter ;  but  tuese  two  es- 
says by  no  means  agree  in  all  their  conclusions. 

The  centumviri  were  judices,  who  resembled  oth- 
er judices  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided  cases 
under  the  authority  of  a  magistratus ;  but  they  dif- 
fered from  other  judices  in  being  a  definite  body  or 
collegium.  This  collegium  seems  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  each  of  which  sometimes  sat 
by  itself  The  origin  of  the  court  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  prior  to  the  Lex  .£butia,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except  in  the  matter 
of  Dai  inum  Infectum,  and  in  the  causa:  centumvi- 
rales."  According  to  Festus,*  three  were  chosen 
out  of  each  tribe,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  num- 
ber out  of  the  35  tribes  would  be  105,  who  in  round 
numbers  were  called  the  hundred  men;  and  as 
there  were  not  35  tribes  till  241  D.C.,  it  has  been 
sometimes  inferred  that  to  this  time  we  must  assign 
the  origin  of  the  centumviri.  But,  as  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Hollweg,  we  cannot  altogether  rely  on 
the  authority  of  Festus,  and  the  conclusion  so  drawn 
from  his  statement  is  by  no  means  necessary.  If 
the  centumviri  were  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this 
seems  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  court. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  civil  matters, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacramentum. 
The  process  here,  as  in  the  other  judicia  privata, 
consisted  of  two  parts,  in  jure^  or  before  the  pr»tor, 
and  in  judieiot  or  before  the  centumviri.  The  prae- 
tor, however,  did  not  instruct  the  ccntumviri  by  the 
formula,  as  in  other  cases,  which  is  farther  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  praetor  presided  in  the  ju- 
dicia centumviraha.* 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  ccn- 
tumviri were  limited  to  Home,  or,  at  any  rale,  tc 
Italy.  Hollweg  maintains  that  their  powers  were 
also  confined  to  civil  matters ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  passag^*  from 
which  it  appears  that  crimina  came  under  theii 
cognizance.  The  substitution  of  aut  for  «/  in  the 
passage  of  Quintilian,'  even  if  supported  by  good 
MSS.,  as  Hollweg  affirms,  can  hardly  be  defended. 

The  civil  matters  which  came  under  the  cogiii. 
zance  of  this  court  are  not  completely  ascertained. 


1.  rTheophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  17.— Martyn,  ad  Virg.,  Geor^.,  li  , 
413.)— a.  (Zeitschrift,  Ac,  ▼.,  358.)— 3.  (Gaiua,  iy.,  31.— Oell. 
xvi.,  10.) — 4.  (s.  T.  CcntumYiralia  Judicia.) — 5.  (PUn.,  Epiat. 
v.,  21.)— 6.  (Ovid,  Tntt.,  ii.,  91.— Ph«dr.,  III.,  x.,  35,  At  >— T 
(hut.,  IT.,  1,  57.) 
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Mlany  of  them  (though  we  have  no  reason  for  say- 
ing all  of  them)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  a  well- 
known  passage.*  Hollweg  mentions  that  certain 
matters  only  came  tf.der  their  cognizance,  and  that 
other  matters  were  not  within  their  cognizance; 
and,  farther,  that  such  matters  as  were  within  their 
cognizance  were  also  within  the  cognizance  of  a 
single  judex.  This  writer  farther  asserts  that  ac- 
liones  m  rem,  or  vlndicationes  of  the  old  civil  law 
;withthc  exception,  however,  of  actionespraejudici- 
ales  or  status  quaestiones),  could  alone  be  brought  be- 
fore the  centumvin ;  and  that  neither  a  personal  ac- 
tion, one  arising  from  contract  or  delict,  nor  a  status 
qucstio,  is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa  centumviralis. 
ft  was  the  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  in  the  place 
where  the  centumviri  were  sitting,  and,  accordingly, 
the  word  hasta,  or  hasta  centumviralis,  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  the  words  judicium  centumvi- 
rale.*  The  spear  was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  own- 
ership; for  "a  man  was  considered  to  have  the 
best  title  to  that  which  he  took  in  war,  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  spear  is  set  up  in  the  centumviralia  judicial" 
Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  Roman  jurists  of 
ihe  origin  of  an  ancient  custom,  from  which,  it  is  ar- 
gued, it  may  at  least  be  inferred,  that  the  centum- 
viri bad  properly  to  decide  matters  relating  to  qui- 
ritanan  ownership,  and  questions  connected  there- 
wiih. 

It  Itas  been  already  said  that  the  matters  which 
belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri  might 
also  be  brought  before  a  judex ;  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  Hollweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  till 
after  the  passing  of  the  ^Ebutia  I^x.  He  consid- 
ers that  the  court  of  the  centumviri  was  established 
lu  early  times,  for  the  special  purpose  of  deciding 
questions  of  quiritarian  ownership ;  and  the  impor- 
tance of  such  questions  is  apparent,  when  we  con- 
lider  that  the  Roman  citizens  were  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  quiritarian  property ;  that  on  their  ra- 
ting depended  their  class  and  century,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  share  of  power  in  the  public  assem- 
blies. No  private  judex  could  decide  on  a  right 
which  might  thus  indirectly  affect  the  caput  of  a 
Human  citizen,  but  only  a  tribunal  elected  out  of 
all  the  tribes.  Consistently  with  this  hypothesis, 
we  lind  not  onty  the  rei  vindicatio  within  the  juris- 
dictiun  of  the  centumviri,  but  also  the  hercditatis 
petitioand  actio  confessoria.  Hollweg  is  of  opin- 
ion that,  with  the  ^Ebutia  Lex,  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  centumviri  commences;  the  legis  ac- 
tiones  were  abolished,  and  the  formula  {vid.  Actio) 
was  introduced,  excepting,  however,  as  to  the  causa 
univmviralef^  The  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapt- 
ed only  to  personal  actions,  but  it  appears  that  it 
was  also  adapted  by  a  legal  device  to  vlndicationes; 
and  Hollweg  attributes  this  to  the  ^Ebutia  Lex,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  twofold  process  was 
introduced :  1.  per  legis  actionem  apud  centumvi- 
ros;  2.  per  formulam  or  per  sponsionem  before  a 
judex.  Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actiones  in  rem  were  established,  and  such  ac- 
tions were  no  longer  exclusively  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centmnviri. 

Under  Augustus,  according  to  Hollweg,  the  func- 
tions d  the  centumviri  were  so  far  modified,  that 
the  more  important  vlndicationes  were  put  under  the 
cogrizacx^  of  the  centumviri,  and  the  less  impor- 
tant were  determined  per  sponsionem  and  before  a 
judex.  Under  this  emperor  the  court  also  resumed 
iu  former  dignity  and  importance  • 

The  younger  Pliny,  who  practised  in  this  court,* 
Bakes  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his  letters. 


1.  (D»  C»ral.,  i.,  38.)— 2.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  86.— QainlU.,  Inrt., 
f^t,^  ]  >.-3  (Gaics,  ir.j  16.)— 4.  (Gmjus,  iv.,  30,  31— Gell., 
tn^  10 )  -i.  ilHaL  De  Cau«.  Corrupt.  Eloq.,  c.  38.)— 6.  (Ep 


The  foregoing  notice  is  foundetl  on  Hollwc-^  8  u 
genious  essay ;  his  opinions  on  some  points,  how. 
ever,  are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Those 
who  desire  to  investigate  this  exceedingly  obscur« 
matter  may  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

CENTU'RIA.     ( Vid.  Centurio,  Comitium.) 

CENTU'KIO,  the  commander  of  a  company  of 
infantry,  varying  in  number  with  the  legion.  V 
Festus  may  be  trusted,  the  earlier  form  was  ccnlu 
rionusj  like  decurio,  decurionus.  Quintilian^  tells  T,s 
that  the  form  cherUurio  was  found  on  ancient  in- 
scriptions, even  in  his  own  times. 

The  century  was  a  military  division,  correspond- 
ing to  the  civil  one  curia ;  the  centurio  of  the  one 
answered  to  the  curio  of  the  other.  From  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  century  originjdly 
consisted  of  thirty  men,  and  Niebuhr  thinks  that 
the  influence  of  this  favoured  number  may  be  traced 
in  the  ancient  array  of  the  Roman  army.  In  later 
times  the  legion  (not  including  the  vclitcs)  was  com- 
posed of  thirty  maniples  or  sixty  centuries  :•  as  its 
strength  varied  from  about  three  to  six  thousand, 
the  numbers  of  a  century  would  vary  in  proportion 
from  about  flUy  to  a  hundred. 

The  duties  of  the  centurion  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  regulations  of  his  own  corps,  and  the  care  o/ 
the  watch.*  He  had  the  power  of  granting  vaca- 
lioncs  muncrum,  remission  of  service  to  the  private 
soldiers,  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  exactions  on 
this  plea  were  one  cause  of  the  sedition  in  the  army 
of  BIksus,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.*  The  vitis  wa  i 
the  badge  of  oflice  with  which  the  centurion  pun- 
ished his  men.»  The  short  tunic,  as  Quintilian* 
seems  to  imply,  was  another  mark  of  distinction . 
he  was  also  known  by  letters  on  the  crest  of  the 
helmet.'  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome,  represents  a  centurio  with  the  vitia 
in  one  of  his  hands. 


L,^ 


^^^- 


The  centurions  were  usually  elected  by  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,*  subject,  probahly,  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  consul.  There  was  a  time,  according  to 
Poly  bios,*  when  desert  was  the  only  path  to  milita- 
ry rank;  but,  under  the  emperors,  centurionships 
were  given  away  almost  entirely  by  interest  or  per- 
sonal friendship.  The  father  in  Juvenal"  awaket 
his  son  with  Vilem  jtoscc  lihello^  *'  petition  for  the 
rank  of  centurion ;"  and  Pliny"  tells  us  that  he  iiad 
made  a  similar  request  for  a  friend  of  his  cwn, 
^^Huic  ego  ordines  impelraveram.^'^*  Dio  Cassius,*' 
when  he  makes  Maecenas  advise  Augustus  to  fill  up 
the  senate,  Ik  tuv  ott*  apx^S  iKaTovTapxvodvTuVi 
seems  to  imply  that  some  were  appointed  to  this 


1.  (i.,  5,  20.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  32.)— 3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  rr 
30.)— 4.  (Ann.,  i.,  17.)— 5.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  viii.,  247.— Plin.,  H.  K., 
xiv.,  1.)— 6.  (xi.,  139.)-7.  (Veget.,  ii.,  13.)— 8.  (Liv.,xlii.,  84.) 
—9.  (vi.,  24.)— 10.  (Sat.,  xiv.,  193.)— 11.  (Epiat.,  vi.,  25.)— IS 
(Compare  Vcjfetius,  ii.,  3.)— 13.  (hi.,  p.  481,  c.) 
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•ank  at  once,  without  previously  serving  in  a  lower 
capacity. 

Polybius,  in  the  fragments  of  the  6th  book,  has 
left  an  accurate  account  of  the  election  of  centuri- 
ons. "  From  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  legion," 
f.  e.y  hastati,  piincipes,  triarii,  *•  they  elect  ten  men 
in  order  of  merit  to  command  in  their  own  division. 
After  this,  a  second  election  of  a  like  number  takes 
place,  in  all  sixty,  who  are  called  centurions  {to^i- 
apxoif  i.  e.,  ordinum  ductorcs).  The  centurions  of 
the  first  election  usually  command  the  right  of  the 
maniple ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  is  absent,  the 
whole  command  of  the  maniple  devolves  on  the 
other.  All  of  them  elect  their  own  uragi  {optioncs\ 
and  two  standard-bearers  for  each  maniple.^  He 
who  is  chosen  first  of  all  is  admitted  to  the  councils 
of  the  general  {pnmipilusy* 

From  the  above  passage  (which  is  abridged  in  the 
translation),  it  appears  that  the  centurion  was  first 
chosen  from  his  ow  n  division.  He  might,  indeed, 
rise  from  commanding  the  left  of  the  maniple  to 
command  the  right,  or  to  a  higher  maniple,  and  so 
on,  from  cohort  to  cohort,  until  the  first  centurion 
of  the  principes  became  primipilut  ;*  but  it  was  only 
extraordinary  service  which  could  raise  him  at  once 
to  the  higher  rank.  Thus  Livy,»  "  Hie  me  impcralor 
dignum  judieavit,  cui  primum  haslalum  priori^  centu- 
TUB  (usignarety^  i.  c,  "  appointed  me  to  be  first  cen- 
turion {sc.  of  the  right  century)  in  the  first  maniple 
of  hastati." 

The  optionesy  according  to  Festus,  were  originally 
called  accensi:  they  were  the  lieutenants  of  the 
centurion  (probably  the  same  with  the  succcnturiones 
of  Livy) ;  and,  according  to  Vegetius,*  his  deputies 
during  illness  or  absence.  Festus  confirms  the  ac- 
count of  Polybius,  that  the  opliones  were  appointed 
by  their  centurions,  and  says  that  the  name  was 
given  them  "  ex  quo  tempore  quem  velint  permissum 
est  cerUurionibus  optare." 

Ihe  primipHus  was  the  first  centurion  of  the  first 
maniple  of  the  triarii,  also  called  "  princeps  centu- 
rionum,"  primi  pili  ctnturio.^  He  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  eagle,*  and  had  the  right  of  at- 
tending the  councils  of  the  general. 

'*  Ut  locupletem  aquilam  tihi  sezagesimus  annus 
Afferat," 
says  Juvenal,  hyperbolically  (for  military  service 
expired  with  the  fiftieth  year),  intimating  that  the 
rewards  were  large  for  those  who  could  wait  for 
promotion.  The  primipili  who  were  honourably 
discharged  were  called  primipilarcs. 

The  pay  of  the  centurion  was  double  that  of  an 
ordinary  soldier.  In  the  time  of  Polybius,'  the  lat- 
ter was  about  ten  denarii,  or  seven  shillings  and  a 
penny  per  month,  besides  food  and  clothing.  Under 
Domitian  we  find  it  increased  above  tenfold.  Ca- 
ligula cut  down  the  pensions  of  retired  centurions 
to  six  thousand  sesterces,  or  46/.  17*.  Bd.,  probably 
about  one  half* 

»CEPA.       (Vid.CMTA,) 

♦CEP.*EA  (/fT/TToZa),  a  species  of  plant,  which 
Stephens  seeks  to  identify  with  the  Water  Purslain, 
but  which  Sprengel  holds  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Scdum  CepacLy  one  of  the  Houseleek  tribe.  In  this 
latter  opinion  Biilerbeck  coincides.  Some,  howev- 
er, have  supposed  the  Cepaea  to  be  the  Anagallis 
aqutUiea  {Veronica,  anagaUis\  or  Water  Speed- 
well* The  Cepsa  is  called  Kpofifivov  by  the  mod- 
em Greeks." 

♦CEPHALUS  (Kf^aAof),  the  Mullet.  Linnaeus 
and  several  of  his  successors  have  confounded  all 
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the  ^European  mullets  under  a  single  speciv^,  thob 
Mugil  Cephalus.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  ;j;rX^wv,  vtjoTiCy  fiv^ivo^^  and  ^paiog  of 
Athemeus^  must  have  been  merely  varieties  of  it 
Cuvier,  however,  admits  several  species,  placin| 
the  M.  Cephalus,  or  common  Mullet,  at  the  bead. 
"  The  genus  Mugil,"  observes  GriflSlh,  "  is  suppo- 
sed to  derive  its  name  from  the  contraction  of  t  ivo 
Latin  words  signifying  *  very  agile*  {multum  agil  #) 
The  hearing  of  the  common  Mullet  is  very  fine,  ai 
has  been  noticed  by  Aristotle.  It  appears  to  be  of 
a  stupid  character,  a  fact  which  was  known  in  thv 
time  of  Pliny,  since  that  author  tells  us  that  there  ia 
something  ludicrous  in  the  disposition  of  the  mul- 
lets, for  if  they  are  afraid  they  conceal  their  heads, 
and  thus  imagine  that  they  are  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  observation  of  their  enemies.  The  an- 
cients had  the  flesh  of  the  Mullet  in  great  request, 
and  the  consumption  of  it  is  still  very  considerable 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  According  to 
Athenacus,  those  mullets  were  formerly  in  very  high 
esteem  which  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sinope  and  Abdera;  while,  as  Paulus  Jovius  in- 
forms us,  those  were  very  little  prized  which  had 
lived  in  the  salt  marsh  of  Orbitello,  in  Tuscany,  iu 
the  lagunes  of  Ferrara  and  Venice,  in  those  of 
Padua  and  Chiozzi,  and  such  as  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Commachio  and  Ravenna.  AH 
these  places,  in  fact,  are  marshy,  and  the  streams  by 
which  they  are  watered  are  brackish,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  fish  which  they  support  the  odour  and 
the  flavour  of  the  mud."*  The  ancients  believed 
the  Mullet  to  be  a  very  salacious  kind  of  fish,  which 
circumstance  may,  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  Uic 
custom  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.* 

*CEPHEN  {KVipvv),  the  Drone,  or  male  Bee.  The 
opinion  that  the  male  bee  and  drone  were  identical 
.vas  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  naturalists 
also,  but  was  not  generally  received.  For  a  full 
exposition  of  the  ancient  opinions  on  this  subject, 
see  Aldrovandus.* 

♦CEPPHOS  («^ff^of),  a  species  of  Bird.  Eras- 
mus  and  others  take  it  for  the  Gull  or  Sea-mew ; 
but,  as  Adams  remarks,  Aristotle  distinguishes  be- 
tween it  and  the  Xdpog.  It  may,  however,  as  the 
latter  thinks,  have  been  the  species  of  Gull  called 
Dung-hunter,  or  Larus  parasiticus^  L.  Ray  makes 
it  the  Cataracta  cepphus.* 

♦CERACHA'TES  {KnpaxuTfic),  an  agate  of  the 
colour  of  wax  {KTjpo^),  mentioned  by  Pliny.  ( Vid. 
Achates.) 

•CERASTES  {KEpaoTTii),  the  Homed  Serpent,  so 
called,  according  to  Isidorus,  because  it  has  horns 
on  its  head  like  those  of  a  ram.  Dr.  Harris  thinks 
that  it  was  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind.  It  is  the 
Shepfuphcn  of  the  Hebrews.  *'  Sprengel,"  remarks 
Adams,  *' holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hemorrhus, 
referring  both  to  the  Coluber  Cerastes^  L. ;  and, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
sting  of  the  Hsmorrhus,  and  of  the  Cerastes,  as  de« 
scribed  by  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Paulus  iEgincs 
ta,  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion,  althougl- 
unsupported  by  the  other  authorities."    {Vid.  Ai 

MORRHUa.)* 

•CER'ASUS  (Kipacroil  the  Cherry-tree,  or  Pn^ 
nus  Cerasusy  L.  According  to  some  authorities, 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Cerasua  in 
Pontus,  where  it  grew  very  abundantly;*  while 
others  make  the  city  to  have  been  called  afler  th^ 
tree.*     Lucullus,  the  Roman  commander,  is  Eaid 
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10  baTe  first  brought  the  Cherry-tree  into  Italy, > 
and  hence  the  terms  eerastu  and  cerasum  (the  lat- 
ter Mgoifying  the  fruit)  were  introduced  into  the 
Roman  tongue.  Servius,  indeed,  says*  that  cher- 
ries were  kno\%Ti  before  this  in  Italy;  that  they 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  were  called  corna ; 
and  that,  subsequently,  this  name  was  changed  into 
conta-cerasa.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly 
denies  that  cherries  were  known  in  Italy  before 
the  time  of  Lucullus.'  In  Greece,  however,  they 
irere  known  at  a  much  earlier  period,  having  been 
described  by  Theophrastus*  and  the  Siphnian  Di- 
phylos.*  Tliis  latter  writer,  who  is  quoted  by 
AthenKus,  speaks  of  cherries  as  being  stomachic, 
ibough  not  very  nutritive.  He  makes  the  very  red 
kind,  and  another  called  the  Milesian,  to  have  been 
the  best,  and  to  have  been  also  good  diuretics. 
Bio'/  enumerates  various  species  of  cherries,  such 
IS  the  Apronian,  of  a  very  red  colour ;  the  Luta- 
tian,  of  a  very  dark  hue  ;  the  round  or  Caecilian  ; 
and  the  Juniaa,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  so  ten- 
der that  they  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot,  not  bear- 
ing transportation  to  any  distance  from  the  parent 
tree.  The  best  kind  of  all,  however,  were  the  Du- 
racinian,  called  in  Campania  the  Plinian.  The 
Cheny-tree  oould  never  be  acclimated  in  Egypt.* 
According  to  modern  travellers,  the  bills  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Cerasus  are  still  covered  with  cher- 
ry-trees, growing  wild.' 

•CERATIA.  («cparta),  the  Carob-tree,  or  Ccroto- 
Kta  tUiipuu  **  Horace,"  observes  Adams,  "  speaks 
of  Carob-nuts  as  being  an  inferior  kind  of  food ; 
and  so  also  Juvenal  and  Persius.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  it  was  upon  Carobs,  and  not  upon  Lo- 
custs, that  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness. 
This  point  is  discussed  with  great  learning  by  Olaus 
Celsius,  in  his  Hierobotanicon,  To  me  it  appears 
ihat  the  generally  received  opinion  is  the  more 
T^nbable  one  in  this  case."* 

•CERAU'NION  {Ktpawiov),  a  variety  of  the 
fralHc,  or  Tuher  Cibarium* 

•CERCIS  ixepKif),  according  to  Stackhouse,  the 
Todas-trec,  or  Cercu  siliquastrum.  Schneider,  how- 
efer,  rather  inclines  to  the  Aspen-tree,  or  PopuluB 

•CERCOPITHE'CUS  {KtpKomdtiKo^),  a  species  of 
Monkey,  with  a  long  tail,  from  which  circumstance 
(be  Greek  name  has  originated  {KipKoc,  "  a  tail," 
and  vid^Koc,  "  a  monkey")."  Pliny  describes  the 
animal  as  having  a  black  head,  a  hairy  covering  re- 
sembling that  of  an  ass,  and  a  cry  different  from 
that  of  other  apes.  Hardouin  refers  it  to  the  Mar- 
root,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  Cuvier"  states, 
that  among  the  monkeys  in  India  there  are  some 
with  k>Dg  tails,  grayish  hair,  and  the  face  black ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Simia  entellus  and  the  Simiafai^ 
mtg.  None,  however,  are  found,  according  to  him, 
in  this  same  country  with  grayish  hair,  and  the 
whole  head  black."  On  the  other  hand,  Wilkin- 
•oo"  states  that  Pliny's  description  of  the  Cerco- 
pithecus,  with  a  black  head,  accords  with  one  spe- 
cies of  monkey  still  found  in  Ethiopia.  The  Cer- 
copithecas  was  worshipped,  according  to  Juvenal," 
in  Thebes,  the  old  Egyptian  capital,  and,  asWilkin- 
lon  states,  would  seem  to  have  been  embalmed,  not 
only  in  that  city,  but  also  in  other  places  in  Egypt. 
It  was  frequently  represented  as  an  ornament  in 
oeciilaces,  in  common  with  other  animals,  flow- 
da,  and  fanciful  devices ;  and  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
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tie  was  sometimes  decorated  with  two  sitting  moi^ 
keys. 

CEREA'LIA.  This  name  was  given  to  a  festi- 
val  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Ceres,  whose 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  lost  daughter  Pniser 
pine  were  represented  by  women,  clothed  in  white, 
running  about  with  lighted  torches.*  During  its 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,'  the  spectators  of  which  appeared  in 
white ;'  but  on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning, 
the  games  and  festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  all, 
as  the  matrons  could  not  appear  at  them  except  in 
white.*  The  day  of  the  Cerealia  is  doubtful; 
some  think  it  was  the  ides,  or  13th  of  April ;  others 
the  7th  of  the  same  month.* 

CEREVrsiA,  CERVrsIA  (CvAif),  ale  or  beer, 
was  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient, 
as  it  is  to  the  modem,  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  But  it  was  used  very  generally  by  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  whose  soil  and  climate  were  less 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines  (m  Gallia^  aliisguc 
provinciis^).  According  to  Herodotus,^  the  Egyp. 
tians  commonly  drank  **  barley- wine,"  to  which 
custom  ./Eschylus  alludes  (i«  xpiduv  fiidv  :•  Peluau 
act  pocula  zytki*).  Diodorus  Siculus"  says  that 
the  Egyptian  beer  was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in 
strength  and  flavour.  The  Iberians,  the  Thracians, 
and  the  people  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead 
of  drinking  their  ale  or  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it 
before  them  in  a  large  bowl  or  vase  (xpar^p),  which 
was  sometimes  of  gold  or  silver.  This  being  full 
to  the  brim  with  the  grains  as  well  as  the  ferment- 
ed liquor,  the  guests,  when  they  pledged  one  anoth- 
er, drank  together  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stooping 
down  to  it ;  although,  when  this  token  of  friendship 
was  not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  reilned 
method  of  sucking  up  the  fluid  through  tubes  of 
cane."  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern  nations, 
offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  beer,  and  expected 
that  to  drink  it  in  the  presence  of  Odin  would  be 
among  the  delights  of  Valhalla.**  BpOrov,  one  of 
tho  names  for  beer,"  seems  to  be  an  ancient  passive 
participle,  from  the  root  signifying  to  brew. 

*"For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Ales,"  says 
Adams,  *'  consult  Zosimus  Panopolita,  de  Zyf.horum 
confectione  (Salisbech,  1814,  ed.  Gruner).  The  word 
(^vdo^  is  derived  from  ^iu,  ferveo.  Ale  is  called 
olvog  Kpidtvog  and  olvog  Ik  xpiduv  by  Herodotus 
and  Athenaeus ;  nivov  by  Aristotle ;  ppvTov  by 
Thcophrastus,  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  &c. ;  ij^vkqc 
by  Symeon  Seth ;  but  its  first  and  most  ancient 
name  was  ^vdog  or  ^vSiov.  Various  kinds  of  Ale 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  :  I.  The  Zythus 
Hordeaceus,  or  Ale  from  barley  ;  of  which  the  irlvoVf 
PpvTovj  the  Curmij  CurnuL,  Corma.  and  Curmon, 
mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscoridos ;  the  Cere- 
visia,  a  term  of  Celtic  origin,  applied  to  an  ale  used 
by  the  Gauls  (compare  the  Welsh  crw) ;  the  <^ovKa( 
of  Seth  ;  the  Alfoca  and  Fuca  of  the  Arabs,  noticed 
by  Symeon  Seth,  Rhases,  and  Haly  Abbas,  are  only 
varieties. —  2.  The  Zythus  triticeus,  or  Ale  from 
wheat.  To  this  belong  the  Calia  or  Ccria  of  Pliny, 
Florus,  and  Orosius,  and  the  Corma  of  Athenaeus** 
—3.  Tlie  Zythus  succedaneus,  prepared  from  grain  of 
all  kinds,  oats,  millet,  rice,  panic,  and  spelt ;  also 
from  services  " — 4.  The  Zythus  Disythium,  or  Dou 
ble  Beer,  called  by  Symeon  Seth  ^ovKag  avv  uprv. 
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#tf<7/  {Pkucas  compositus).  This  was  a  stronger  kind 
of  Ale,  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  hops  (humulua  lupu!us)  in  the  com- 
position of  tneir  ales."- 

♦CERINTHA  or  -E  (/ciyp/v^i;),  a  plant,  which 
Stackhouse  and  Sprengel  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  Honey-wort,  or  Cerinthe  aspera.  Virgil  speaks 
of  it  as  *'  Cerintheg  ignobiU  gramen^'"^  which  Mar- 
tyn  explains  by  saying  that  it  grows  common  in 
Italy.  It  is,  in  fact,  met  everywhere  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Philargyrius  says  it  derives  its  name 
from  Cerinthus,  a  city  of  Beeotia,  where  it  grew,  in 
ancient  times,  in  great  plenty ;  the  better  deriva- 
tion, however,  is  that  which  deduces  it  from  Kriplov, 
**  a  honey-comb,"  because  the  flower  abounds  with 
a  sweet  juice  like  honey.  The  bees  were  very  fond 
of  it.*  It  must  nf)t  be  confounded,  however,  with 
the  K^pivOoc  or  IpiSdKTj  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  bees^-brcad^  being  com- 
posed of  the  pollen  of  vegetables  kneaded  with 
honey.  Botanical  writers  speak  of  two  kinds  of 
Cerintha,  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  rq'Ki^iov  of  Dioscorides.  Sibthorp 
found  this  in  Greece  in  the  cultivated  grounds,  and 
particularly  among  the  vines  in  the  spring,  accord- 
ing in  this  with  the  account  given  by  Dioscorides.* 

CE'RNERE  HEREDITATEM.     {Vid,  Hbebs.) 

CERO'MA  (KT/pufia)  was  the  oil  mixed  with  wax 
{KvpoO  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed.  After 
they  had  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  they  were 
covenid  with  dust  or  a  soft  sand ;  whence  Seneca* 
says,  "  A  ceroinalc  nos  haphe  (a^^)  excepit  in  crypta 
Neaptditana.^* 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wrestlers 
were  anointed  (the  elaothenum*)^  and  also,  in  later 
times,  the  place  where  they  wrestled.  This  word 
is  often  used  in  connexion  with  palastra,'^  but  we  do 
not  know  in  what  respect  these  places  diflfered. 
Seneca*  speaks  of  the  ceroma  as  a  place  which  the 
idle  were  accustomed  to  frequent,  in  order  to  see  the 
gymnastic  sports  of  boys  {qui  in  ccromale  spectator 
fnierorum  rixantium  sedet).  Arnobius*  informs  us  that 
the  ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  Mercury. 

CERTA'MINA.     (Vid.  Athletje.) 

CERTI,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which  has 
been  given  by  some  modern  writers,  perhaps  with- 
out good  reason,  to  those  actions  in  which  a  deter- 
minate or  indeterminate  sum,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  mentioned  in  the  fonnula  {condemnatio  certct  pe- 
nini<B  vel  inccrfa}^). 

CERYKEION  {KvpvKnov).     {Vid.  Caduceus.) 

CERU'CHI  {Knpovxni),  the  ropes  which  supported 
the  yard  of  a  ship,  passing  from  it  to  the  top  of  the 
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mast.  The  woodout,  p.  62,  shows  a  vessel  mitk 
two  ceruchi.  In  other  ancient  monuments  we  sec 
four,  as  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  one  of 
the  pictures  in  the  MS.  of  Virgil,  which  was  given 
by  Fulvius  Ursinus  to  the  Vatican  library.  (Vii 
Antenna,  Carchesiom.) 
♦CERVUS,  the  Stag.  {Vid.  Elaphus.j 
♦CERUSSA  {iufddiov),  White  I^ad,  or  PiumU 
sub-carbonas.  The  ancient  Ceruse,  like  the  mod- 
ern, was  prefmred  by  exposing  lead  to  the  \apourt 
of  vinegar.  The  ancient  process  is  minutely  do 
scribed  by  Theophrastus  :'  *'  Lead  is  placed  in 
earthen  vessels  over  sharp  vinegar,  and  after  it  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  rust  of  some  thickness,  which  it 
commonly  does  in  ten  days,  they  open  the  vessels, 
and  scrape  from  it  a  kind  of  mould.  They  then 
place  the  lead  over  the  vinegar  again,  repeating 
again  and  again  the  same  method  of  scraping  it  till 
it  is  wholly  dissolved.  What  has  been  scraped  off 
they  then  beat  to  powder  and  boil  for  a  long  time ; 
and  what  at  last  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel is  the  ceruse."  Similar  processes  are  described 
by  Dioscorides  and  Vitnivius.  **The  substance 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  **  as  a 
native  ceruse,  found  at  Smyrna  on  the  farm  of 
Theodotus,  appears  to  have  been  that  greenish 
earth  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as  occurring  in  many 
places,  but  the  best  near  Smyrna  and  called  by  the 
Greeks  ^eoSdriov,  from  the  name  of  the  person, 
Theodotus,  upon  whose  farm  it  was  first  discovered. 
From  the  fact  that  this  greenish  earth  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  cenise,  we  might  infer  that  the  ceruse  of 
the  ancients  was  not  always  of  a  very  pure  white."* 
•CE'RYLUS  {KvpvXoc),  a  species  of  Bird ;  the 
same,  according  to  Suidas  and  Tzetzes '  with  the 
male  King-fisher.  ./Elian  and  Moschus,  however, 
as  Adams  remarks,  appear  to  consider  it  a  diffcrert 
bird.  Gesner  and  Schneider  are  undecided.* 
CERYX  {Kvpv^y  {Vid.  Caducbus,  Fetiilis.) 
♦CERYX  {KtjpvO,  "A  genus  of  Tcstacea,  now 
placed,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  the  Mollusea  by  nat- 
uralists. It  is  the  Murex  of  the  older  authorities. 
The  two  principal  species  are  the  Bucaimm  and 
Purpura^  which  Sprengel  refers  to  the  Buecinum 
harpa,  L.,  and  B.  lapillus.  Dr.  Coray  remarks,  that 
the  Greek  writers  often  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Kvpvf  and  the  irop^vpa,  but  modem  natu- 
ralists distinguish  between  the  Murex  and  the  Pwr- 
puraV     (Firf.  Murex. )» 

CE'SSIO  BONO'RUM.    ( Vid.  Bonorum  Cessio.) 
CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.     {Vid.  In  Jure  Cessio.) 
CESTnJS  PONS.     {Vid.  Bridge,  p.  174.) 
♦OESTRUM  {Kiarpov),  I.  a  species  of  Betony. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H ,  was  inclined  to  make  il 
the  Betonica  officinalis ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dios- 
corides he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dalechamp,  who 
proposed  the  Betonica  alopecurus.    Dioscorides  de- 
scribes it  as  growing  in  very  cold  places,  and  Sib- 
thorp accordingly  found  the  B.  alopecurus  growing 
plentifully  on  Parnassus,  one  of  the  coldest  regions 
of  Livadia.* — II.  {Vid.  Pictura.) 
CESTUS  was  used  in  two  significations : 
I.  Cestus  signified  the  thongs  or  bands  of  leather 
which  were  tied  round  the  hands  of  boxers  in  order 
to  render  their  blows  more  powerful.    These  bands 
of  leather,  which  were  called  Ifidvrec,  or  Iftdvr^ 
irvKTLKolf  in  Greek,  were  also  frequently  tied  round 
the  arm  as  high  as  the  elbow,  as  is  shown  in  1  lie 
following  statue  of  a  boxer,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  ^ 

The  cestus  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  earliest 
times.    When  Epeius  and  Euryalus,  in  the  Iliads* 


1.  (De  Lapid.,  101.)— 2.  (Anc.  Mineral.,  69.)-  3.  (ad  Ly 
cophr.,  749.)— 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  t.  ▼.)— 5.  (Arintot.,  II.  A 
iv.,  2;  T.,  10.— Adams,  Append.,  ■.¥.)—«.  (Dio«or.,  ir.,  1.  . 
Adarai,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 7.  {Vid.  Clarac,  Mui*e  d.  Scu  pt.  Aitf 
«t  Mod.,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  337,  n.  S04S.)— &  (zziii.,  664.) 
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prppare  ihr^rrst! -.  s  ijjr  b  )xing,  iliey  put  on  their 
hands  iiu»;i>s  lua  iv.  ni  oK-hide  {ifiavra^  evTfiTjrov^ 
A»f  uji^mvA^iu) ;  biii  it  should  be  vecollected  that 
ihe  ce^jius,  in  horoic  limes,  appears  to  have  con- 
Msted  merely  ol  thongs  of  leather,  and  differed  raa- 
teriallj  from  the  frightful  weapons,  loaded  with  lead 
and  iron,  which  were  used  in  later  times.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ccstus  were  called  by  the  Greeks  in 
later  times  fuiVLxcuy  tveipat  fioeicu^  a^ipcuj  and 
PPmKec:  of  which  the  fieiXixai  gave  the  softest 
Wows,  and  the  fjtvpfitfKec  the  most  severe.  The 
pKxAi^ot,  which  were  the  most  ancient,  are  <1  escribed 
by  Paasanias*  as  made  of  raw  ox-hide  cut  into  thin 
pieces,  and  joined  in  an  ancient  manner ;  they  were 
tied  under  the  hollow  or  pahn  of  the  hand,  leaving 
the  fingers  uncovered.  The  atWetae  in  the  palaes- 
tne  at  Olympia  used  the  fieiXixai  in  practising  for 
the  public  games  {ifiuvruv  t«v  fiaXoKurefuju^) ;  but 
in  the  games  themselves  they  used  those  which 
gave  the  severest  blows. 

The  cestus  used  in  later  times  m  the  public 
games  was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  most 
foraiidable  weapon.  It  was  frequently  covered  with 
knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron ; 
whence  Virgil,*  in  speaking  of  it,  says, 

"  JngerUia  aeptem 
Terga  bourn  plumbo  inruto  ferroque  rigehanty 
Statins*  also  speaks  of  mgrarUia  plumbo  tegmina. 
Soch  weapons,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  boxer, 
mnst  have  frequently  occasioned  death.  The  fdp- 
lof'^C  were,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  yvioropoiy  or 
•* limb-breakers."  Lucilius*  speaks  of  a  boxer 
whose  head  had  been  so  battered  by  the  fivpfitjhec 
as  to  lesemble  a  sieve. 

Figures  with  the  cestus  frequently  occur  in  an- 
cient monuments.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
t-aiious  forms,  as  appears  by  the  following  speci- 
mens, taken  from  ancient  monuments,  of  which 
'livings  are  given  by  Fabretti.* 


1  (Tiii-,  40,  ^  3.)— 9.  (Pauf .,  Ti.,  a,  ^  3.)— 3.  (iEn.,  v.,  405.) 
-«.  (Tkeh^  Ti.,  7«.)— 5.  (Anth.,  xi.,  78,  roL  ii.,  p.  344,  od. 
v,>- 1.  (De  Colamn .  Traj.,  p.  261 .) 


II.  Cestus  also  signified  a  band  or  tie  of  am 
kind  ;>  but  the  term  was  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  zone  or  girdle  of  Venus,  on  which  was  repre- 
sented everything  that  could  awaken  love.»  When 
Juno  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  Jupiter,  she 
borrowed  this  cestus  from  Venus  ;•  and  Venus  her- 
self employed  it  to  captivate  Mars  .♦ 

The  scholiast  on  Statius^  says  that  the  cestus 
was  also  the  name  of  the  marriage-girdle,  which 
was  given  by  the  newly-married  wife  to  her  hus- 
band ;  whence  unlawful  marriages  were  called  tn- 
cestcE.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion quoted  by  Pitiscus,*  in  which  a  malrona  dedi- 
cates her  cestus  to  Venus. 

♦CETE  (kj7«7),  a  plural  term  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, of  Greek  origin,  and  applied  generally  to  any 
very  large  kind  of  fishes.  Adams,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  word  ic^rof,  observes  as  follows :  "This 
term  is  applied  in  a  very  general  sense  to  all  fishes 
of  a  very  large  size,  such  as  the  Whale,  the  Bal- 
ance-fish, the  Dolphin,  the  Porpoise,  the  great  Tun- 
nies, all  sorts  of  Sharks,  and  also  the  Crocodile,  the 
Hippopotamus,  and  some  others  which  cannot  bo 
satisfactorily  determined .  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
in  this  place,  that,  although  the  ancients  ranked  the 
Ceiacea  with  Fishes^  they  were  aware  that  Whales, 
Seals,  Dolphins,  and  some  others  are  viviparous, 
and  respire  aur  like  the  Mammalia.  With  regard 
to  the  riyifiuv  tuv  K^TCtv^  which  is  described  in  a 
very  graphic  style  by  Oppian,  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  it  was  the  GasterosUus  ductor,  L., 
or  Pilot-fish."^ 

CETRA  or  C^ETRA  {Kairpea*),  a  target,  t.  «., 
a  small  round  shield,  made  of  the  hide  of  a  quadru- 
ped.' It  formed  part  of  the  defensive  armour  of 
the  Osci."  {Vid.  Aclis.)  It  was  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Mauritania."  By  the  latter 
people  it  was  sometimes  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
el<>hant."  From  these  accounts,  and  from  the  di&- 
tinct  assertion  of  Tacitus"  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Britons,  we  may  with  confidence  identify  the  crtra 
with  the  target  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which 
many  specimens  of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
in  existence.  It  is  seen  *•  covering  the  left  ar/ns"»< 
of  the  two  accompanying  figures,  which  are  copied 
from  a  MS.  of  Prudent! us,  probably  written  in  this 
country,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.' • 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  woie 
the  cetra.  But  Livy  compares  it  to  the  pelij  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  was  also  a  small 
light  shield  {cclratos^  quos  peltastas  vocani^*). 

1.  (Varro,  D*  Re  Ruit.,  i.  8.)— 2.  (U.,  xiv.,214.— Val.  riacc, 
vi.,470.)— 3.  (U.,  1.  c.)--4.  (Mart.,  V3.,  13;  xir.,  206,  207.)— 5 
(Theb.,  ii.,  283 ;  v.,  63.)— «.  (s.  v.  Cestui.)- 7.  (Galen,  Dt 
Alim.  Facult.— ^lian,  N.  A.,ix.,49 ;  ii ,  13.— Adams,  Append., 
■.  V.)— 8.  (He«vch.)— 9.  (laid.,  Orig.,xviii.,12.— Q.  CurtiuBjii,' 
4.— Varro,  ap.  Konium.)— 10.  (Viig.,  jEn.,vii.,782.)— 11.  (laid., 
1  c— Serviua  in  Virg.,  1.  c  — Cks.,  Bell,  dr.,  i.,  39.)— 13 
(Strab.,  xvii.,  3,  7.)— 13.  (Agnc,  36.)— 14.  (VirgU,  I  c.J— IS 
(Cod.  Cotton.  Cleop.,  c.  8.)— 16.  (xxxi.,  36.) 
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*OHALD'ANE  (xa^Buvti)  appears  to  hare  been 
ihe  well-known  Gum-resin,  which  exudes  from  the 
liuhon  Galbanum.  Pliny,  in  describing  it,  says, 
"  Qiiod  maxime  laudant,  cartilaginosum,  purum,  ad 
wnilitudinem  Hammoniaci."^  In  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensary  it  is  said  that  **  Galbanum  agrees  in 
viitne  with  gum  Ammoniacum."  Hence  Adams 
concludes  that  the  ancient  Galbanum  was  identical 
with  the  modern.* 

♦CHALCANTHUS  (;t"'^««»'^ofX  according  to 
('liny,*  the  same  with  the  "  Atramentum  stUorium'* 
of  the  Romans,  so  called  because  used  to  blacken 
leather.  The  account  of  the  Roman  writer  is  as 
follows :  "  Greed  cognalionem  arts  nomine  fcctrunt 
el  alramcnto  siUoriot  appellant  enim  Chalcanlhum. 
Color  est  ccerulcus  perquam  spectabili  niiore,  vitrum- 
que  esse  crcditur."  From  this  language  of  Pliny 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hardouin  was  correct  in 
making  it  to  be  Copperas,  or  Blue  Vitriol  {chalcan- 
thusy  i.  e.,  fios  ctris).  "  Yet,"  continues  Adams, 
"  both  Sprengel,  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,*  and 
Dr.  Milligan,  in  his  Annotations  on  Celsus,  call  it 
a  natural  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water. 
The  quotation  from  Pliny  proves  that  it  was  a  vit- 
riol, the  word  vitriol  being,  in  fact,  formed  from 
titrum.  And,  farther,  Dioscorides'  description  of 
its  formation  agrees  very  well  with  Jameson's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  copperas.  The  ancients, 
however,  as  Dr.  Hill  states,  were  also  acquainted 
with  a  factitious  vitriol,  which  they  called  Fccium 
and  Ephlkum^  obtained  by  boiling  some  of  the  vit- 
riolic ores  in  water."* 

CHALKEIA(;i;aAifem),  a  very  ancient  festival  cel- 
ebrated at  Athens,  which  at  different  times  seems 
to  have  had  a  different  character,  for  at  first  it  was 
solemnized  in  honour  of  Athena,  surnamed  Ergane, 
and  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  whence  it  was 
called  'A^Tvata  or  liavdrifio^.*  At  a  later  period, 
however,  it  was  celebrated  only  by  artisans,  espe- 
cially smiths,  and  in  honour  of  Hephaestus,  whence 
Its  name  was  changed  into  XoX/crla.^  It  was  held 
on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion.*  Me- 
nander  had  written  a  comedy  called  XoA/itefa,  a 
fraj|[ment  of  which  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.* 

ClIALCrDICUM.  A  variety  of  meanings  hSTe 
been  attached  to  this  word,  which  is  not  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  in  inscriptions,  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.^* 

The  meager  epitome  of  Festus  informs  us  merely 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  edifice  (genus  <zdificii%  so  call- 
ed from  the  city  of  Chalcis,  but  what  sort  is  not 
explained  ;  neither  do  the  inscriptions  or  passages 
cited  below  give  any  description  from  which  a  con- 
clusion respecting  the  form,  use,  and  locaUty  of  such 
buildings  can  be  positively  affirmed. 

Chalcidica  were  certainly  appurtenances  to  some 
basiliccE,^^  in  reference  to  which  the  following  at- 
tempts at  identification  have  been  suggested  :  1.  A 
mint  attached  to  the  basilica,  from  x^^^i^o^  and  dUijy 
which,  tl.ough  an  ingenious  conjecture,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  classical  authority.  2.  That 
part  of  a  basilica  which  lies  across  the  front  of  the 
tribune,  corresponding  to  the  nave  in  a  modem 
church,  of  which  it  was  the  original  where  the 
lawyers  stood,  and  thence  termed  nams  causidica}* 
3.  An  apartment  thrown  out  at  the  back  of  a  basili- 
ca either  on  the  ground-floor  or  at  the  extremity 


1,  flf  N  ,  XII .  25.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 3.  (II.  N., 
XXXIV.,  32.) — i  ;».,  114.)— 5.  (Adams,  Annend.,  a.  v.)— 6.  (Sui- 
das,  B  v.— Etymol.  Magn.— Eustath.  ad  11.,  ii.,  p.  284,  36.)— 7. 
(Pullux,  vii.,  105.)— S.  (Suidas.— Harpocrat.— Eustath.,  1.  c.)— 
I.  (xi.,  p.  502.)— jo.  (Inacrip.  ap.  Grut.,  p.  232.— An.  Mcratori, 
p  409,  480.— Dion  Coin.,  li.,  22.— Hygin.,  Fab.,  184.— Anton., 
rerutch    Odyss  ,  xxiii. — Arnob.,  Ad  vera.  Gent.,  lii.,  p.  105,  149. 
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R«w».,  It.,  2.) 
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of  the  upper  gallery,  in  the  form  of  a  balcony.^ 
Internal  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  tiiliune  loi 
the  convenience  of  the  judices^  as  in  the  basilica  u( 
Pompeii.    (Kirf.  Basilica,  p.  Ml  )»    5.  The  ve^li 
bule  of  a  basilica,  either  in  front  or  rear ;  which  in- 
terpretation is  founded  upon  an  inscription  discov- 
ered at  Pompeii,  in  the  building  appropriated  fo  :Le 
fullers  of  cloth  {fuUonica) : 
EuMACHiA.  L.  F.  Sacerd.  Pub.  *  »  ♦  « 
*♦*♦♦*  Chalcidicum.  Cryptam  Portii;u8 
♦  ♦  *  Sua.  Psqunia.  fecit,  eaoemque.  dedicatit. 
*By  comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  this 
inscription,  it  is  clear  that  the  chalcidicum  mep 
tioned  can  only  be  referred  to  the  vestibule.    Its 
decorations  likewise  corresponded  in  richness  and 
character  with  the  vestibule  of  a  basilica  described 
by  Procopius,'  which  is  twice  designated  by  tb« 
term  xa^V-*    The  vestibule  of  the  basilica  at  Pon. 
peii  is  shown  upon  the  plan  on  page  141. 

In  another  sense  the  word  is  used  as  a  synonyme 
with  canaculum.  **  Scribuntur  Dii  vesti*  in  tricliniia 
coelestibus  atque  in  ckalddicis  aureis  ccenitare."* 
These  words,  compared  with  Homer, 

TpTjhg  6'  elc  VTrepy'  uveO^aaro  /raT^aXouaa,' 
and  the  translation  of  virepiMif  by  Ausonius,' 

"  Chalcidicum  ^ressu  nutrix  superabat  amVtV* 
together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  ancient 
casnaculaj  seem  fully  to  authorize  the  interpretation 
given.* 

Finally,  the  word  seems  also  to  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  manianum^  a  balcony.* 

CHALCIOE'CI A  (;t«^/f£o</rm),  an  annual  festival, 
with  sacrifices,  held  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Athena, 
sumaraed  XoAxfoticof,  i.  e.,  the  goddess  of  the  Wra* 
zen-house."  Foung  men  marched  on  the  occai  ior 
in  full  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess ;  and  the 
ephors,  although  not  entering  the  temple,  but  re- 
maining within  its  sacred  precincts,  were  obliged  tc 
take  part  in  the  sacrifice." 

♦CHALCIS  (;taAic/c),  I.  a  species  of  Bird,  de- 
scribed  as  inhabiting  mountains,  rarely  seen,  and 
of  a  copper  colour  (from  which  comes  the  name,  or 
else  from  its  shrill  cry").  It  was  probably  one  of 
the  Falcon  tribe,  and  is  considered  by  some  identi- 
cal with  the  n-rt;)'^,  but  it  cannot  be  satisfactoni} 
determined  what  kind  of  bird  it  really  was.  An 
other  name  for  this  bird  is  KVfiivdtg^  in  Homer  and 
Ionic  authors.  Both  names  occur  in  the  I4th  book 
of  the  Iliad,"  where  it  is  noted  that  x^^^^^  ^  'be 
older  name.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  represented  by 
KLKKoSav}^ 

II.  A  species  of  Lizard,"  so  called  from  having 
copper-coloured  streaks  on  the  back.  It  is  termed 
in  Greek,  not  only;\;a^/c,  but  also  oavpa  XaTjcidtx^. 
Some  of  the  ancient  authorities  call  it  cr^V't^'and  the 
French  naturalists  describe  it  under  the  name  of 
Le  Seps,  but,  according  to  BufTon,  improperly.  It 
is  the  Chalcis  Vitlatus,  L.  Cuvier  thmks  it  very 
probable  that  the  ancients  designated  by  this  name 
the  Sens  with  three  toes  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The 
Abbe  Bonneterre  says  of  it,  ''  I  regard  the  lisceid 
called  Chalcis  by  Linnsus  as  forming  a  \«riety  i  f 
the  Scps."  Bu0bn  remarks,  **  It  appears  'jo  beai  a 
strong  afiinity  to  the  viper,  and,  like  that  anim&I 
its  bite  may  be  dangerous.*'    Dr.  Brookes  si^s. 


1.  (Galiano  and  Stnitico,  ibid.)— 3.  (Marques,  DcDe  Caao  <!• 
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**  The  Sep?,  or  the  Chalcidian  Lizard  of  Aldrovan- 
diis,  is  rather  a  serpent  than  a  lizard,  though  it  has 
&ur  small  legs,  and  paws  divided  into  feet."^ 

irr  A  species  of  Fish,*  incoirccUy  made  by  some 
to  be  the  Clupea  Harengus,  L.,  or  'Herring.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  Clupea  Jinta,  Cuv.,  belonging,  however, 
to  the  great  Herring  tribe.  The  ancients  speak  of 
their  CUlcts  as  resembling  the  Thryssx  and  Sar- 
dines. According  to  thiun,  it  moved  in  large  num- 
bers, and  inhabited  nf>t  onl}  the  sea,  but  aUo  fresh 
water  *' Wo  find  noihing,*  observes  Griffith,  <*  in 
'be  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  JFlomans,  which  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  these  nations  were  acquaint- 
ed «-ith  the  Herring.  The  fishes  of  the  Mediterra- 
oean  most,  in  fact,  have  been  nearly  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  cUiss  which  they  could  observe  or  procure 
with  facility,  and  the  Herrings  are  not  among  the 
number  of  these.  This  fish,  therefore,  is  neither 
the  hMlu  or  Atf/ez,  nor  the  mams,  nor  the  bucomanisy 
wx  the  gtnU  of  Pliny.  The  luuvt^  of  Aristotle, 
named  eiu  by  Gaza,  and  the  mana  of  Pliny,  belong 
to  the  menides  of  the  animal  kingdom."* 

•CHALCI'TIS  Ct«^*^*f).  caUed  also  Sari  and 
Mfty  {aupL,  fucv^)y  a  fossil  substance  impregnated 
with  a  salt  of  copper,  and  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
styptic  application.  Dioscorides  says,  "the  best 
Ckalatu  resembles  copper,  is  brittle,  free  from 
stones,  not  old,  and  having  oblong  and  shining 
teins."  •* Sprengel  thinks,"  observes  Adams,  "that 
there  is  a  difierence  between  the  Chalcitis  of  Pliny 
and  that  of  Dioscorides.  The  latter  he  looks  upon 
to  be  a  sulphate  of  iron ;  the  other  an  arseniate  of 
copper.  In  his  History  of  Medicine,  he  calls  the 
XaXKaaSoc,  Blue  Vitriol ;  the  ;t«^«i''f.  Red  Vitriol ; 
ind  the  ftiav.  Yellow  Vitriol.*  The  following  ac- 
eounr  of  these  substances  is  from  a  person  who 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  them. 
*ChaicUu,  Misy,  and  <Sort  are  fossil  substances, 
TeiT  much  resembling  each  other  both  in  original 
and  virtnes.  Galen  says  he  found  these  things  in 
the  mines,  lying  in  long  strata  upon  each  other,  the 
lowest  stratum  being  Soriy  the  middle  the  ChaUUis, 
and  the  uppermost  the  Mi»y.  These  fossil  sub- 
lUnces  are  now  rarely  found  in  apothecaries'  shops, 
being  to  be  had  nowhere  else  but  in  Cyprus,  Asia 
Minor,  or  Egypt'"*  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Ohalcitts  is  properly  a  mixed  ore  of  cupreous  and 
iermginous  vitriols,  still  very  frequent  in  Turkey, 
where  it  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  styptic.  The 
Mity,  he  says,  difiTers  from  it  in  containing  no  cu- 
preous vitriot,  but  only  that  of  iron.  The  Sori, 
called  Rusma  by  the  moderns,  he  says,  is  an  ore  of 
vitrio]  of  copper,  and  contains  no  iron.' 

♦CHALCOS  (xa^k)^  the  same  with  the  Ms  of 
the  Romans,  and,  therefore,  a  sort  of  Bronze.  ( Vid, 
£9.)  The  term,  however,  is  often  applied  to  na- 
tive copper.*  Dr.  Watson  has  made  it  appear  that 
the  Orickaleum  {bpeixa^ov)  was  brass,  or  a  mix- 
nire  of  copper  and  zinc,  made  by  the  union  of  as 
and  CsdmiM.*  The  ;^a^dc  KCKovfuvo^  of  Dioscori- 
des, according  to  Geofiroy,  is  copper  calcined  in  a 
leverberatory  furnace.  The  xo^k  oKuplOj  Squama 
wis,  or  flakes  of  copper,  be  adds,  is  little  else  than 
the  €u  MMtum,  being  only  the  particles  of  burned  cop- 
per which  fly  ofl"  when  it  is  hammered.  The  avdog 
jtcJucov,  or  Flos  arts,  was  fine  granulated  copper.'** 
The  following  is  Geoffrey's  description  of  it,  which, 
cys  Adnms,  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  translation 
rf  Dioscorides'  account  of  the  process.  "  It  is  no- 
ihmg  bat  copper  reduced  to  small  grains  like  millet- 


1.  (Aaaow,  Append.,  •.  t.)--9.  (Arittot.,  It.,  ».— JElian,  N. 
L,  x^  11-)— 3.  (6rifBih'»  CoTior,  toI.  x.,  p.  478.)— 4.  (Dioscor., 
».,n5.— Plin*.  H.  N.,  xxxir., ».)— 5.  (Sprenflrcl,  Hirt.  Med.,  t., 
I'-e.  (Geatitof^B  Work*.)— 7.  (Adanw,  Append.,  t.  v.)— 8. 
(Uod.  Sr.,  i.,  ».)— 9.  (Chemica]  EeMji.— Boetock'i  Tranela- 
,  rm  of  the  33d  Book  of  Fliay.)— 10.  (UUl't  Hist,  of  the  Materia 
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seed,  whioh  is  done  by  pouring  cold  water  upoc 
melting  copper,  which  thereupon  files  everywhere 
into  grains."  From  this  description  of  it,  remark! 
Adams,  it  will  appear  that  the  following  account  ot 
the  Flos  arts,  given  by  Kidd,  is  inaccurate,  and  vire 
give  it  merely  to  caution  the  reader  not  to  be  misled 
even  by  such  a  high  authority:  ''  Jn  the  spontane- 
ous formation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  pyrites  first 
loses  its  splendour,  then  swells  and  separates  int  j 
numerous  fissures.  After  this,  its  surface  is  partial- 
ly covered  with  a  white  efflorescing  powder,  which 
is  the  Flos  aris  of  Pliny."* 

♦CHALCOPHO'NOS  (;t«^ico^«vof),  a  dark  kind 
of  stone,  sounding,  when  struck,  like  brass.  Tra- 
gosdians  were  recommended  to  carry  one.  It  was 
probably  a  species  of  clink-stone.* 

♦CHALCOSMARAG'DUS  (xaTiKocfiapayio^),  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  a  species  of  Emerald,  with  veins 
of  a  coppery  hue.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  Di- 
oplase  (Achirite)  in  its  gang  of  copper  pyrites.' 

*CHALYBS  (x<^Xwlf),  Steel,  so  called,  because 
obtained  of  an  excellent  quality  from  the  country  oi 
the  Chalybes.  "The  Indian  Steel,  mentioned  b> 
the  author  of  the  Peri  plus,  was  probably,"  observe? 
Dr.  Moore,  *'of  the  kind  still  brought  from  India 
under  the  name  of  tooolz;  and  the  ferrum  candidum^ 
of  which  Quintus  Curtius  says  the  Indians  present- 
ed to  Alexander  a  hundred  talents,  may  have  been 
the  same ;  for  loootz,  when  polished,  has  a  silvery 
lustre.  The  Parthian  Steel  ranks  next  with  Pliny; 
and  these  two  kinds  only  'mera  acie  temperantur.^ 
Daimachus,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  speaks  of  four  different  kinds  of  steel, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  severally  suited. 
These  kinds  were  the  Chalybdic,  the  Sinopic,  the 
Lydian,  and  the  Lacedaemonian.  The  Chalybdic  was 
best  for  carpenters*  tools;  the  Lacedaemonian  fur 
files,  and  drills,  and  gravers,  and  stone-ciiisels ;  the 
Lydian,  also,  was  suited  for  filed,  and  for  knives, 
and  razors,  and  rasps."*  According  to  Tychsen,* 
nothing  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures 
relative  to  the  hardening  of  iron,  and  the  quenching 
of  it  in  water.  Iron  {barzel)  often  occurs,  and  in 
some  passages,  indeed,  Steel  may,  he  thinks,  be 
understood  under  this  name.  For  example,  in  £ze- 
kiel,*  ferrum  fabrcfaciumy  or,  according  to  Michaelis 
and  others,  sabre-blades  from  Usal  (Sanaa  in  Ye- 
men). A  pretty  clear  indication  of  steel  is  given 
in  Jeremiah,'  **  Iron  from  the  North,"  which  is  there 
described  as  the  hardest.  It  appears  that  the  He- 
brews had  no  particular  name  for  Steel,  which  they 
perhaps  comprehended,  as  the  same  writer  conjec- 
tures, under  the  term  barzel^  or  distinguished  it  only 
by  the  epithet  "Northern."  Among  the  Greeks, 
Steel  was  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and, 
besides  Chalybs,  it  was  very  commonly  called  sto- 
moma  {arofiufia^  which,  however,  did  not  so  much 
denote  Steel  itself  as  the  steeled  part  of  the  instru- 
ment. Adamast  also,  was  frequently  used  to  indi- 
cate Steel.  {Vid.  Adamas.)  "The  Romans,"  ob- 
serves Beckmann,*  "  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
the  word  chalybs ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  passage 
in  Pliny,  many  believe  that  they  gave  also  to  Steel 
the  name  of  odes,  from  which  the  Italians  made 
their  aeciajo,  and  the  French  their  acier.  The  word 
acies,  however,  denoted  properly  the  steeled  or  cut- 
ting part  only  of  an  instrument.  From  this,  in 
later  times,  was  formed  aeiariumf  for  the  Steel 
which  gave  the  instrnment  its  sharpness,  and  also 
aciarey  *to  steel.*  The  preparation  by  fusion,  as 
practised  by  the  Chalybes,  has  been  twice  described 


1.  (Kidd'a  Mineralogy.— Adams,  Append  ,  1.  v.)— 2.  (Pi»T 
H.  N.,  xxxni.,  10.— Moore's  Anc.  Mineralogjr,  |i  182.) — 3.  (PUn. 
H.  N.,  xzxvii.,  5.— F.;e,  ad  loc.)— 4.  (Anc.  Miiierai.,  p.  43.)— 6l 
(Beckmaan,  Hist,  of  Inv.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  330,  in  notia.)  6.  (xxvii., 
19.)— 7    (XT.,  12.)— 8.  (Hitt.  of  Iot,,  vol.  it.,  p.  240.) 
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vf  Ar  stotk .  The  Steel  of  the  ancients,  however, 
11  consequence  of  not  being  cemented,  suffered  it^ 
3eif  tt  oe  hammered,  and  was  not  nearly  so  brittle 
98  the  hardest  steel  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
u  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  singular  meth- 
od of  preparing  steel  employed  by  the  Celtiberians 
in  Spain,  deserves  to  be  here  described.  According 
30  the  account  of  Diodorus*  and  Plutarch,'  the  iron 
was  buried  in  the  earth,  and  left  in  that  situation 
till  the  greater  part  of  it  was  converted  into  rust. 
What  remained  without  being  oxydated  was  after- 
ward forged  and  made  into  weapons,  and  particu- 
larly swords,  with  which  they  could  cut  asunder 
bones,  shields,  and  helmets.  The  art  of  hardening 
steel  by  immersing  it  suddenly,  when  red  hot,  into 
cold  water,  is  very  old ;  Homer  says,  that  when 
Ulysses  bored  out  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  with  a 
burning  stake,  it  hissed  in  the  same  manner  as 
water,  when  the  smith  immerses  in  it  a  piece  of 
red-hot  iron  in  order  to  harden  it.*  Sophocles  uses 
the  comparison  of  being  hardened  like  immersed 
iron  ;*  and  Salmasius'  quotes  a  work  of  some  old 
Greek  chemist,  who  treats  of  the  method  of  hard- 
ening iron  in  India.  It  is  also  a  very  ancient  opin- 
ion, that  the  hardening  depends  chiefly  on  the  na- 
tare  of  the  water.  Many  rivers  and  wells  were 
therefore  in  great  repute,  so  that  steel-works  were 
often  erected  near  them,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mines.  The  more  delicate  arti- 
cles of  iron  were  not  quenched  in  water,  but  in 
oil."' 

CHALKOUS.    iVid.JEB.) 

•CHAMiEACTE  (x^fuudKTti),  the  Dwarf-elder. 
{Vid.  Actb) 

•CHAMiE'DRYS  (xafuiiSfmil  the  Wall  Corman- 
der,  or  Teuerium  Chamadrys.  Apuleius  makes  tJ;c 
CkanuBdrys  a  synonyme  of  the  Temrium^ 

•CHAMiECER'ASUS  (xafiaiKepaao^),  supposed 
by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Conval- 
laria  majalis.* 

•CHAM-^E'LEON  (xafiaiXiuv\  I.  a  species  of 
ylant,  so  called  from  the  changeable  colour  of  its 
ieaves.  Gesner  and  Humelbergius,  according  to 
Adams,  can  oniy  refer  it  in  general  terms  to  the 
Thistle  tribe.  Stephens,  Schulze,  and  Stackhouse 
hold  that  the  xa/'a(Aio>v  Aevicoc  is  the  Carlina  acau- 
lis^  and  Adams  thinks  that  the  description  of  the 
XafiaiXeuv  by  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
Carline  thistle.  Yet  Sprengel,  although  formerly 
Bn  advocate  of  this  opinion,  and  Dierbach,  both  in- 
cline to  think  it  the  Acama  pimmifera^  Willd. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  agree  in  referring  the  x<^- 
uaikiuv  fiiXcu:  to  the  Cartkamus  corymbosus}^ 

II.  The  Chameleon,  or  ChanutUo  JEgyptiusy  L. 
The  ancient  naturalists  describe  this  species  of  liz- 
ard accurately,  and  mention,  in  particular,  its  re- 
markaole  property  of  changing  colour."  These  col- 
ours, in  fact,  change  with  equal  frequency  and  ra- 
pidity ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true,  as  stated  by  Sui- 
das  and  Pbilo,  that  the  animal  can  assimilate  its 
hue  to  that  of  any  object  it  approaches.  Neither  is 
it  true,  as  asserted  by  Ovid^*  and  Theophrastus,  that 
it  lives  upon  air  and  dew,  for  it  eats  flies.  In  the 
I^tin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  called  Alharbe. 
"  It  was  believed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  no  ani- 
mal was  so  timid  as  the  Chamsleon  ;  and,  in  fact, 
aot  having  any  means  of  defence  supplied  by  nature, 
and  being  unable  to  secure  its  safety  by  flight,  it 
must  frequently  experience  internal  fears  and  agi- 
tations more  or  less  considerable.    Its  epidermis  is 

1.  (Beckmann  acl  A.ristot.,  Auscult.  Mirab.,  c.  40,  p.  04.) — S. 
<T  ,  31.)— 3.  (De  Gairul.,  ed.  Fnncof.,  1630,  ii.,  p.  510.)— 4. 
lOd.,  ix.,  301.)— 5.  (Ajax,  720.)-e.  C5?erc.,  PUn.,  p.  763.)— 7. 
^ Adams,  Append.,  «.  t. — Beckmann,  I.  c.) — 8.  (Dioscor.,  iii., 
102.— Thcophraet.,  II.  P.,  ix.,  0.^—0.  (Adams,  Append.,  ».t.)— 
10.  (Dicwxir,  iii.,  10.— Tlicophraat.,  H.  P.,  yi.,  4.)  —11  (Aria- 
->t..H.  i.,ii.,7.)-12.  (Met.,  XY.,  411.) 
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transparent ;  its  skin  is  yellow,  aiid  ito  blood  ot  i 
lively  violet  blue.  From  this  it  lesnlts,  that  whei 
any  passion  or  impression  causes  a  greater  quautitv 
of  blood  to  pass  from  the  heart  to  the  soriace  of 
the  skin,  and  to  the  extremities,  the  mixture  of  blue, 
violet,  and  yellow  produces,  more  or  less,  a  number 
of  different  shades.  Accordingly,  in  its  naturid 
state,  when  it  is  free  and  expenenoes  no  disquie 
tude,  its  colour  is  a  fine  green,  with  the  exceptioi 
of  some  parts,  which  present  a  shade  oi  reddish 
brown  or  grayish  white.  When  in  anger  its  colour 
passes  to  a  deep  blue  green,  to  a  yellow  green,  and 
to  a  gray  more  or  less  blackish.  If  it  is  unwell^  its 
colour  becomes  yellowish  gray,  or  that  sort  of  yel- 
low which  we  see  in  dead  leaves.  Such  is  the  col- 
our of  abnost  all  the  shamaeleons  which  are  brought 
into  cold  countries,  and  all  of  which  speedily  die. 
In  general,  the  colours  of  the  Chameleons  are  much 
the  more  lively  and  variable  as  the  weather  is  wann- 
er, and  as  the  sun  shines  with  greater  brilliancy. 
All  these  colours  grow  weaker  during  the  night."^ 

«CHAM^M£'LON  {xof^V^ov),  the  herb  Cham- 
omile. The  Greek  name  means  *' ground  apple," 
from  the  peculiar  apple- perfume  of  the  flowers. 
The  term  comprehends  the  Anthemis  nob^Us,  and 
probably  some  other  species  of  Chamonum.**  In 
modern  Cyprus  this  plant  is  called  vawowt.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  islands,  and  flowers  ear- 
ly in  the  spring,  according  to  Sibthorp.* 

♦CHAM^'PITYS  {xafuuniTvc)i  the  herb  Grcmnd- 
pine.    {Vid.  Abioa.) 

*CH.A  MELiEA  Ct^eXata).  "  Dodoueos  states 
correctly,"  observes  Adams,  "that  Scrapie  and  Av- 
icenna confounded  both  the  Chamelaa  and  Chttm^' 
Icon  together,  under  the  name  of  Mazerum ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  learned  commentatofre 
on  the  Arabian  medical  authors  have  not  been  able 
entirely  to  remove  this  perplexity.  According  to 
Sibthorp,  the  Daphne  oUoides  is  the  species  which 
has  the  best  claim  to  be -identified  with  the  ancient 
Ckamdaa.  Matthiolus,  and  the  writer  of  the  artl 
cle  on  Botany  in  the  E-ncydopedie  Metkodique,  refei 
it  to  the  Cneorum  tricoccon.*'^ 

♦CHARAD'RIUS  (xapudpio^),  the  name  of  a  sea 
bird  described  by  Aristotle*  and  .£lian.'  It  is  sap* 
posed  to  have  been  the  Dalwilly,  or  Ring  Plover, 
the  Charadrius  hiatieula,  L.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  it  by  Plato,  Aristophanes,  and  Plutarch.  The 
scholiast  on  Plato  says  that  the  sight  of  it  was  Imp 
lieved  to  cure  the  jaundice.* 

•CHELIDON'IUM  (xe^id&viovl  a  plant  of  which 
two  kinds  are  mentioned,  the  Chelidonium  tnajus,  or 
Greater  Celandine,  and  the  C.  minus,  or  Ranuncu- 
lus Jicariat  the  Figwort,  popularly  called  the  Lesser 
Celandine,  under  which  name,  says  Adams,  it  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Wordsworth. • 

♦CHELI'DON  (;tc^tda».).  I.  the  Swallow.  {VidL 
HiRDNDo.)    II.  The  Flying  fish,  or  Trigla  vdilans^ 

♦CHELO'NE  ixeJiunni),  the  Tortoise.    ( Vid.  Tk»- 

TUDO.) 

CHARIS'TIA.  The  charietia  (from  AaptCd^a«w 
to  grant  a  favour  or  pardon)  was  a  solemn  feast,  Ui 
which  none  but  relatives  and  members  of  the  same 
family  were  invited,  in  order  that  any  qoarrel  ot 
disagreement  which  had  arisen  among  them  migbt 
be  made  up,  and  a  reconciliation  effected.**  The 
day  of  celebration  was  the  viii.  CaL  Mart.,  or  the 
19th  of  February,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Ovid  : 


1.  (Griffith'^  Cuvier,  rol.  ix.,  p.  23&.)  — 8.  (Dioacor ,  ui.,  144. 
— Adama,  Ai>pend.,  a.  v.)— 3.  (Billerbeck,  FJnni  Gnrca,  p.  tSO.) 
—4.  (Diusco"- ,  iii.,  160.  —  P.  JEgin.,  rii.,  S.- Adams,  Append. 
a.  r,)—i.  (H  \.,  viiK,  5.)  —  fl.  (N.  A.,  x^ii.,  IS.)  —7.  (AcSanaa 
Append.,  a.  v.,-8.  (Theopbr.,  H.P.,vii.,  15.— Dioacor.,  ii.,9il 
—Adama,  Aiipend.,  a.  v.)  —  0.  (Ariatot.,  II.  A.,  iv.,  0.  —  JRImb 
N.  A.,ii.,50;  xii., 59.- Adama,  Append.  i.y.J-IO.  (Vai  r 
ii.,  1,*8.-Mari.ix..55) 


CH£M£. 

*  Pfmma  eognoH  dUrre  ckaristw  carij 

Et  vemt  ad  sccioM  lur^  fropmqua  dapety^ 
CMEIRONCMIA  {x^ipovofua\  a.  mimetic  move- 
ment of  the  hands,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  art 
of  dancing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    The 
word  is  also  used  In  a  wider  sense,  hoth  for  the  art 
of  dani:ing  in  general,  and  for  any  signs  made  with 
Uie  hands  in  order  to  convey  ideas.    In  gymnastics 
It  was  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  pugilistic  combat.* 
CHEmOTONEIN.    CHEIROTONlA   (xeiporo^ 
»ihf,  x'^fo-nnUa),    In  the  Athenian  assemblies  two 
modes  of  voting  were  practised,  the  one  by  pebbles 
(tii.  PsKraizssTnAi),  the  other  by  a  show  of  hands 
[Xuporoveiv).    The  latter  was  employed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  those  magistrates  who  were  chosen  in  the 
pobiie  assemblies  {vid,  Arcrazrebiai),  and  who  were 
hence  called  x^ifiorovtiTolf  in  voting  upon  laws,  and 
m  some  kinds  of  trials  on  matters  which  concerned 
the  people,  as  upon  wpMXai  and  duayyeXUu.    We 
frequently  find,  however,  the  word  inffiCeiJ^i  used 
where  the  votes  were  really  given  by  show  of  hands.* 
The  manner  of  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  is  said 
by  Suidas*  to  have  been  as  follows :   The  herald 
said,  "  Whoever  thinks  that  Midias  is  guUty,  let 
him  lift  up  bis  hand."    Then  those  who  thought  so 
stretched  forth  their  hands.    Then  the  herald  said 
again,  '*  Whoever  thinks  that  Midias  is  not  guilty,  let 
him  lift  up  his  band ;"  and  those  who  were  of  this 
opioioQ  stretched  forth  their  hands.   The  number  of 
hands  was  counted  each  time  by  the  herald ;  and  the 
president,  upon  the  herald's  report,  declared  on  which 
Biile  the  majority  voted  {avayopeCeiv  rac  x'tpoToviac^). 
It  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  com- 
poands  of  this  word.    A  vote  condemning  an  ac- 
awed  person  is  Karaxeiporovia;  one  acquitting  him, 
tnxiipoTovia  ;•   hrixetporovelv  is  to  confirm  by  a 
majority  of  votes ;'  kmxeiporovia  tuv  vofiuv  was  a 
Rvisicn  of  the  laws,  which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ftjflg  of  every  year ;  imxeiporovla  rOv  apx^  was  a 
?oie  taken  in  the  first  assembly  of  each  prytania 
on  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  in  these  cases, 
those  who  voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  magistrate,  were 
■aid  hrtxeiporoveiv^  those  on  the  other  side,  uiroxei- 
porweiv  ;•   Staxeiporovia  is  a  vote  for  one  of  two 
alternatives  ;•   avrixeiporovciVf  to  vote  against  a 
proposition.     The  compounds  of  fij^^eadai  have 
similar  meanings.'* 
CHEIROTONE'TOI.    {Vid.  Aechaibbsiai.) 
CHELIDO^IA  (xe^dovta),  a  custom  observed 
in  the  island  of  Rhodus  in  the  month  of  Boedromion, 
the  time  when  the  swallows  returned.    During  that 
season,  boys,  called  ;f eAicJovmrct,  went  from  house  to 
house  collecting  little  gifls,  ostensibly  for  the  return- 
ing swallows  (x^Xt^ovi^etv^  and  singing  a  song  which 
is  still  extant.^'   It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Cleobultts  of  Lindas  at  some  period  when  the  town 
was  in  great  distress.    The  chelidonia,  which  have 
sometimes  been  called  a  festival,  seem  to  have  been 
nothing  bat  a  peculiar  mode  of  begging,  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  swallows,  was 
carried  cm  by  boys  in  the  manner  stated  above. 
Many  analogies  may  still  be  observed  in  various 
:cttDtries  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
ClIEM  E  ixnff\  a  Greek  li^id  measure,  the  eapa- 


CHERKll'S. 

city  of  which  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  smaliet 
measures)  is  differently  stated  by  different  authori- 
ties. There  was  a  small  cheme,  which  contained 
two  cocblearia  or  two  drachmae,  and  was  the  sev- 
enty-second part  of  the  cotyle,  =0068  of  a  pint 
English.'  The  large  cheme  was  to  the  small  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  Other  sizes  of  tho  chemo 
are  mentioned,  but  they  differ  so  much  that  w« 
cannot  teJl  with  certaintv  what  they  really  were  • 

♦CHENALOTEX   (^a^jCymi^,  a  species   ol 
aquatic  fowl.    {Vid.  Anas.) 

CHENrsCUS  (jcnvioKog)  was  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  aKpoaroXtov  of  a  ship,  because  it  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose 
(jcnv)  or  other  aquatic  bird.  This  ornament  was 
probably  adopted  as  suitable  to  a  vessel  which  was 
intended  to  pursue  its  course,  like  such  an  animal, 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.*  We  are  informed 
that  a  ship  was  sometimes  named  "  The  Swan" 
{kvkvo^\  having  a  swan  carved  upon  the  prow.* 
Though  commonly  fixed  to  the  prow,  the  cheniscus 
sometimes  adorned  the  stern  of  a  ship.  It  was  often 
gilt.»  A  cheniscus  of  bronze  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.*  Not  unfrequently  we  find^the  che- 
niscus represented  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercu 
laneum,  and  on  antique  gems.  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  in  that  at  p.  62 


.  ,rt:X.,  ii.,  61,.>-~S.  (Atlwa ,  xvt^  87,  p.  es»,  6.— Hesych., 
rA.  cu,  p.  1547,  ed.  Albcrti.— .^lian,  V.  H.,  xir.,  22.— Dio 
C*«^  xmtL,  is.— Paus.,  vi.,  10,  ^  1.)— 3.  {Vid.  Lysiia,  c.  Em- 
taUi.,  p.  IM,  16,  and  p.  127, 8,  ed.  Steph.— Demorth.,  Olynth., 
m».  !l.j — 4.  C».  V,  Karcxoponh^acv.)— 5.  {JEacYu^c Cte«., k 2.) 
-/'.  vD^nmth.,  c.  Midias,  p.  ftlO,  553,  563.)-7.  (Demoath.,  De 
l^^  p.  «5,  2«1.)— 8.  CDcraoath.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  706.— Harpo- 
e^t.  aad  So  Idas,  a.  v.  Yivoia  /««Ai7(r/a.— Demoath.,  c.  Theocrin., 
aJXW  >— 9.  (DemoBth.,  c.  Androtion.,  p.  506.— v.  Timocr.,  p. 
W7.~c.  NeKiv.  p.  1346.)— 10.  (Schflmann,  De  Coraitiia  Alheni 
mmin,  p.  120.  125,  231,  25K  330.)-ll.  (Athenajui,  viii.,  p. 
»R -Compare  llgeti,  Opaac.  Phil.,  I.,  p.  164,  and  EiitUlh.  ad 
nd    xzij..  sub  fin  \ 


•CHENOPOD'IUM  (pyvon-odtov)  and  CHEN  U 
PUS  {xvvoirovfit  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
the  Goosefoot.  Dioscorides^  and  Pliny*  mention 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  domestic  {syhestre  and 
sativum),  the  former  of  which  is  the  same  with  the 
uTpdf^a^ig  or  orpd^^vf,  the  latter  the  Atriplcx  hor- 
tenais,  or  Orach  (the  xP^aoXdxavoif  of  Tlieophras 
tus»).  The  modem  Greeks  use  the  Ckenopodium 
as  a  good  remedy  for  wounds,  and  call  it  navuKia.^* 
The  Ckenopodium  botrya  has  a  balsamic  perfume, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  renders  it  tonic 
and  antiscorbutic.  Sibthorp  found  it  between  Smyr- 
na and  Brousa,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams."  The 
seed  resembles  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  has  a 
vinous  smell,  whence  the  name  hotrys  {J^orpv^,  *'  a 
cluster").  The  most  important  property  possessed 
by  the  Goosefoot  tribe  is  the  production  of  soda, 
which  some  of  them  yield  in  immense  quantities." 

CHERNIPS,  CHERNIBON  (^epvi^f,  ;rf/»'f«cw, 
from  x^^P  an<l  vctttcj),  signifies  the  water  used  for 
ablution  and  purification,  or  tho  vessel  which  con 
tained  it." 

A  marble  vase  containing  lustral  water  was  pla- 
ced at  the  door  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  temples, 
which  was  applied  to  several  purposes.  The  priest 
stood  at  the  door  with  a  branch  of  laurel'*  or  olive 


1.  (Rhemn.  Faun.,  r.,  77.) —2.  (Iluaaey,  Ana  Weighta, 
Money,  &c.— Warm,  De  Pond.,  Ac.)— 3.  (Ktym.  Mag.)-  ' 
(Nicoatratuf  —    »-'^—       •    -•«     ■"-        •-  .... 

5.  rLucian, 
des  Beaux  > 

vii.,  1.)— 10.  (Billerbeck,'  Flora  Gneca,  p.  62  v-Il  (BiiWIif^* 
I.  c.)— 12.  (Lindley's Botany,  p.  165.)— 1.^  (ri.iToriiiM«.  -.r.!y» 
Miff..  ».  T.  Ai»j»c.— Ilcaycb  )— 14.  (Ovid,  Fa**.,  v.,  070  ) 
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,  etc.- warm,  ue  rona.,  «c.j— 3.  (l-tym.  Mag.)— 4 
tratua,  ap.  Athen.,  xi.,  48.— Etym.  Mag.,  a.  ▼.  rxMyo;.)- 
ician,  Ver.  Hiat.,  41.— Jup.  Tray.,  47.)— 6.  (Millir,  Diet 
laux  Arts.)— 7.  (ii.,  145.)— 8.  (If.  N.,  xx.,  20.)-fl.  (H.P. 
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nree^  in  his  hand,  which  he  dipped  into  the  water, 
and  sprinkled  as  a  parification  over  all  who  entered. 
Instead  of  these  branches,  the  Romans  used  an  in- 
strument called  aspcrgiUum  for  the  purpose,  the 
form  of  which  is  frequently  met  with  upon  medals 
and  bas-reliefs. 

Another  Greek  rite  was  performed  by  the  priest 
taking  a  burning  torch  from  the  altar,  which  he  dip- 
ped into  the  lustral  water  {x^pvif)^  and  then  sprin- 
kled it  over  the  by-standers.'  Water  was  also  sprin- 
kled over  the  head  of  the  victim  as  an  initiation  to 
tho  sacrifice ;  hence  the  expression  x^p'^^^^  vifieiv,* 
"  to  perform  a  sacrifice,"  and  ;ta/rj7i/  dfi^l  aiiv  x^p- 

The  vessel  which  the  Romans  used  was  of  the 
kind  called  laJbmm^*  resembling  those  still  employed 
for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  in  the  Roman 
churches,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  Laconicum 
at  Pompeii.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  160.) 

But  the  word,  as  its  etymology  indicates,  is  of  a 
more  domestic  origin ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom, common  to  both  nations,  of  washing  their 
hands  before  meals,  is  used  with  the  same  double 
meaniifg  above  mentioned.*  In  the  first  passage 
cited  from  Homer,  x^P^^i^  is  put  for  the  water  it- 
self; in  the  second,  x^pvi^v  is  used  for  the  vessel 
which  receives  it.  In  both  instances  the  water  is 
poured  out  of  a  jug  {irpoxoog^  and  the  two  together 
correspond  with  our  term  a  basin  and  ewer. 

♦CHERNITES  (;t'Pvt>J7f),  a  species  of  Stone, 
which  Pliny,'  after  Theophrastus,*  says  was  very 
like  ivory,  and  in  a  cofiin  of  which  the  body  of  Da- 
rius lay.  The  French  commentators  on  Pliny  make 
it  and  the  poms,  mentioned  by  the  same  writers  as 
resembling  in  colour  and  hardness  Parian  marble, 
to  have  been  varieties  of  calcareous  tufa  ("  carbon- 
ate de  chaux  sedimentaire,  ou  craie  grossiere  et 
compacte,  chloriteusc,  renfermant  des  silex  blonds 
et  (les  gryphites").* 

CHEROS'TAI.    {Vid.KitKEs.) 

*  CHERSTDRUS  {x^pav6poc\  a  species  of  Snake, 
i7f\  ig,  as  the  name  imports,  both  on  land  and  in  the 
watjr  {x^paoq,  "land,"  Wwp,  ** water").  A  good 
description  of  its  form  and  nature  is  given  by  Vir- 
g\\}^  According  to  the  poet,  it  was  marked  with 
wrge  spots  on  the  belly.  Under  the  head  of  Chcrs- 
ydms,  at  the  present  day,  Cuvier  ranks  the  Oular- 
litnpi  (Acrochardus  Fatciatus,  Sh.),  a  very  venomous 
verpent  which  inhabits  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  of 
Java. 

♦CHIA  TERRA  (Xla  yij\  a  species  of  Earth  oti- 
taincd  from  the  island  of  Chios.  The  ancients 
used  it  internally  as  an  astringent ;  but  its  chief  use 
was  as  a  cosmetic,  it  being  highly  valued  for  clean- 
sing the  skin  and  removing  wrinkles.  Galen  says 
it  was  an  earth  of  a  white  colour,  but  not  a  bright, 
clear  white,  and  that  it  was  brought  in  flat  pieces ; 
and  Dioscorides  says  it  was  whitish,  but  tending  to 
ash  colour."  ''  Like  the  Selinasian  and  PntgitJc 
earths,"  ob^ervea  Adams,  '*  it  is  an  argil  more  or 
less  pure." 

CHIRAMA'XIUM  {xtipaiiu^iov,  from  x^^P  and 
ufio^a,  a  sort  ctf  easy-chair  or  **  go-cart,"  used  for 
invalids  and  children.^*  It  difiered  from  the  scUa 
gestaJoria^  which  answers  to  our  sedan-chair,  in 
which  the  person  was  carried  by  his  slaves  or  ser- 
vants, since  it  went  upon  wheels,  though  moved  by 
men  instead  of  animals.  Doubts  are  entertained 
whether  this  small  vehicle  was  drawn  or  propelled. 


1.  (Viiy.,  Mji.n  ▼!.,  230.)— 9.  (Athen.,  ix.,  7«.— Eurip.,  Here. 
Far.,  931.)— 3.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  T.,a40)-4.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  Tnur., 
«B.)— 5.  (LiY.,  xxxTii.,  3.)— 6.  (Horn.,  Od.,  i.,  136.- II.,  xxiv., 
304— iEsch.,  AgaaL,  1004.— ChoAph.,  653.— Athencut,  ix.,  80 ; 
and  compare  Virg.,  JEn.,  i.»701.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  28.)— 8. 
(De  Lapid.,  c.  15.)— 9.  («d  Plin.,  1.  c.)-10.  (Georg.,  iii.,  425.)— 
II  (liill'a  Hist,  of  F<Mniib,  &c..  p.  40.)— 12.  (Petron.,  c.  88.— 
OnmDore  Aurelion,  Med.,  i.,  5;  ii..  1.) 
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as  it  is  observed  that  men  draw  from  the  neck  and 
shoulders,^  and  push  with  their  hands,  which  latt(i 
method  is  clearly  the  one  intended  by  Aurelian, 
"  vehiculo  tnantbus  ado." 

ClilRIDO'TA  {xetpidoTog,  from  xfipk,  numicaX 
a  tunic  with  sleeves.  The  tunic  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  was  originally  witliout  sieevec 
{vid.  ExoMis),  or  they  only  came  a  little  my 
down  the  arm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  and 
Celtic  nations  wore  long  sleeves  sewed  to  their  tu- 
nics, together  with  trousers  as  the  clothing  of  their 
lower  extremities,  so  that  these  parts  of  attire  are 
often  mentioned  together.'  (Woodcuts,  pages  15, 
171.)  The  Greeks  also  allowed  tunics  with  sleeTea 
to  females  (woodcut,  p.  188),  although  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Latins  indecorous  when  they  were 
worn  by  men.*  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  great  re- 
proach to  Catiline  and  his  associates  that  they  wore* 
long  shirts  with  sleeves  {matncatis  et  talaribtu  tuid- 
cis^).  Caligula,  nevertheless,  wore  sleeves,  togeth- 
er with  other  feminine  ornaments  {manuleaius*). 
Sleeves  were  worn  on  the  stage  by  tragic  actora 
(j^eiptdef^) ;  and  they  were  used  by  shepherds  and 
labourers,  who  had  no  upper  garment,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  severities  of  the  weather  {pelUbtu 
maniaUis*).    {Vid,  woodcuts,  p.  112,  132.) 

All  the  woodcuts  already  referred  to  show  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic  coming  down  to  the  wrist. 
We  now  insert  from  an  Etruscan  vase  the  figure  of 
a  woman,  whose  sleeves  reach  only  to  the  elbow, 
and  who  wears  the  capisiTum  to  assist  her  in  blow 
ing  the  tibia  pares.*    {Vid.  Manica,  Tunica.) 


CHIRO'GRAPHUM  (xetpoypa^)  meant  fir8^  at 
its  derivation  implies,  a  handwriting  or  autograph. 
In  this  its  simple  sense,  x^^P  in  Greek  and  tnanus 
in  Latin  are  often  substituted  for  it. 

Like  similar  words  in  all  languages,  it  acqitired 
several  technical  senses.  From  its  first  meaning 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  a  wiU  or 
other  instrument,  especially  a  note  of  hand  given 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter  case  h 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligation  (for  the  debt 
might  be  proved  in  some  other  way) ;  it  wss  oc^ 
a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Asconius,^*  ehirograpk-.t^n^  in  the 
sense  of  a  note  of  hand,  was  distinguished  from 
syngrapha ;  the  former  was  always  given  for  mon- 
ey actually  lent,  the  latter  might  be  a  mere  sham 
agreement  (something  like  a  bUl  of  accommodation* 
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Itegli  with  a  different  object)  to  pay  a  debt  which 
bad  nerer  been  actxially  incurred.  The  chirogra- 
pkum  was  kept  by  the  creditor,  and  had  only  the 
debtor  s  signatare ;  the  syngrapha,  on  the  contrary, 
was  signed  and  kept  by  both  parties. 

In  the  Jiatin  of  the  middle  ages,^  chirographum 
was  used  to  signify  tribute  collected  under  the  sign- 
manual  of  a  person  in  authority,  similar  to  the  briefs 
and  benef  olences  of  former  times  in  our  own  coun- 
try.  It  was  also  used,*  till  very  lately,  in  the  Eng- 
lish law  for  an  indenture.  Duplicates  of  deeds  were 
written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  with  the  word 
ckinfgrtt^um  between  them,  which  was  cut  in  two 
in  a  straight  or  wavy  line,  and  the  parts  given  to 
the  care  of  the  persons  concerned.  Bj^  the  Canon- 
ists, Blackstone  remarks,  the  word  ayngrapha  or 
iftgraphut  was  employed  in  the  same  way,  and 
fcieoce  gave  its  name  to  these  kinds  of  writing. 

GHIRU'RGIA  {x^tpovpyia.  The  practice  of  sur- 
fery  was  for  a  long  tim«  con&.v.ered  by  the  ancients 
to  be  merely  a  part  of  a  physician*s  duty ;  but,  as  it 
is  now  almost  universally  allowed  to  be  a  separate 
branch  of  the  profession,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  to  treat  of  it  under  a  separate  head.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  tu  touch  upon  the  disputed 
questions,  which  is  the  more  ancient,  or  which  is 
the  mere  honourable  branch  of  the  profession  ;  nor 
efen  to  try  to  give  such  a  definition  of  the  word 
ckrurgia  as  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  the  phy- 
sictans  and  surgeons  of  the  present  day ;  it  will  be 
Boflicieot  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  Dsed  by  the  andenia ;  and  then,  adhering  close- 
jy  to  that  meaning,  to  give  an  account  of  this  divis- 
ion of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  as  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticle Mediciita  for  farther  particulars. 

The  word  chirurgia  is  derived  from  x^^P*  the 
band,  and  Ipyov,  a  work,  and  is  explained  by  Cel- 
los* to  mean  that  part  of  medicine  qua  manu  curat, 
"whidi  cores  diseases  by  means  of  the  hand  ;"  in 
Diogenes  Laeitius^  it  is  said  to  cure  dia  tov  ripvetv 
Koi  Koiepf,  **  by  cutting  and*  burning ;"  nor  (as  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  is  it  ever  used  by  ancient 
authors  in  any  other  sense.    Omitting  the  fabulous 
and  mythological  personages,  Apollo,  iCIsculapius, 
Chiron,  &c.,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
the  state  of  sargery  before  the  establishment  of  the 
repobNca  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.    There  it  appears  that  surgery  was  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds; 
and  the  unaginary  power  of  enchantment  was  join- 
ed with  the   use  of  topical   applications.'     The 
Greeks  received  surgery,  together  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine,  from  the  Egyptians ;  and, 
from  some  observations  made  by  the  men  of  sci- 
ence who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  it  appears  that  there  are  documents 
fully  proving  that  in  very  remote  times  this  extra- 
ordinary people  had  made  a  degree  of  progress  of 
which  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  conception : 
n|<m  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  temples  at  Ten- 
tyra,  Kamac,  Luxor,  &e.,  basso-relievos  are  seen, 
representing  limbs  that  have  been  cut  off  with  in- 
struments Tery  analogous  to  those  which  are  em- 
pbyed  at  the  present  day  for  amputations.    The 
same  inatmraents  are  again  observed  in  the  hiet<y- 
glyphics,  and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  openitions 
niay  be  traced,  which  afford  convincing  proofs  of  the 
akffl  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  branch  of  med- 
Kal  science.* 
llie  earliest  remaining  surgical  writings  are  those 
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of  Hippocrates,  who  was  bom,  according  to  Cln 
ton,»  01.  80,  1,  B.C.  480,  and  died  01.  105,  4,  B.O 
367.  Among  his  reputed  works  there  are  ton  treat 
ises  on  this  subject,  viz. :  1.  Kar'  'Ijyrpetov,  De  Of 
ficina  Medici;  2.  liepl  'Aypuv,  De  Fracturis ;  3. 
Hepl'Apdpuitf,  De  Ariiculis  ;  4.  Mox^iKo^t  Vectiariug; 
6.  Uepi  'EXkuv,  De  UUeribuM ;  6.  llepl  ^vpiyyuv,  Di 
Fistulis;  7.  Uepi  Klpo(ff>ot6(».v,  De  Hamorrkoidiints  i 
8.  Uept  ruv  h  Ke^aXy  Tpopdrov,  De  Capitis  Vtd- 
neribus ;  9.  Ilepc  'EyKararofi^g  'EpSpvov,  De  Rcsec- 
tione  Fatus ;  and,  10.  Uepi  'Avarop^c^  De  Cornorum 
Rcseetione.  Of  these  it  should  be  remarkeo,  that 
only  the  eighth  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine ; 
though  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  if  not 
written  by  Hippocrates  himself,  appear  to  belong  to 
a  very  early  age.*  Hippocrates  far  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  (and,  indeed,  most  of  his  succesti- 
ors)  in  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  operations ; 
and,  though  the  scanty  knowledge  of  anatomy  pos- 
sessed in  those  times  prevented  his  attaining  any 
very  great  perfection,  still  we  should  rather  admire 
his  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than 
blame  him  because,  with  his  deficient  information, 
he  was  able  to  do  no  more.  The  scientific  skill  in 
reducing  fractures  and  luxations  displayed  in  his 
works,  De  Fracturis,  De  Artieulis,  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  Haller,*  and  he  was  most  probably  the 
inventor  of  the  ambe,  an  old  chirurgioal  machine  for 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  which,  though  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation.  In  his  work  De  Capitis  Vulneribus  he 
gives  minute  directions  about  the  time  and  mode 
of  using  the  trephine,  and  warns  the  operator 
against  the  probability  of  his  being  deceived  by  the 
sutures  of  the  cranium,  as  he  confesses  happened 
to  himself*  On  this  Gelsus  remarks .  "  More  salt' 
eet  magnorum  virorum,  et  fidxidam  magnarum  rerum 
hahentium.  Nam  levia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent, 
nihil  sibi  detrahunt :  magno  ingenio,  mullaque  nihilo- 
miniis  habituro,  convenit  etiam  simplex  veri,  erroris 
confessio  ;  pracipueque  in  eo  ministerio,  quod  utilita^ 
lis  causa  postens  traditur ;  ne  qui  decipiantur  eadem 
ratione,  qua  quis  ante  deceptus  est."*  The  author  of 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  binds 
his  pupils  not  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to  it  (kpyarya. 
&vSpd<Tt  irpij^iog  rijade) ;  from  which  it  would  appeal 
as  if  ccitain  persons  confined  themselves  to  partic- 
ular o|H}rations.  Avenzoar  also,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled Teiser,  *'  Rcetificatio  Regiminis"  refused  to  per- 
form this  operation;  but  in  his  case  it  w^as  from 
religious  motives,  and  because,  being  a  Jew,  he 
thought  it  unlawful  to  look  upon  another's  naked- 
ness. 

The  names  of  several  persons  are  preserved  who 
practised  surgery  as  well  as  medicine  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates ;  but» 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  inserted  in 
the  writings  of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aetius,  <Scc.,  aU 
their  writings  have  perished.  Archagathus  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome, 
A.U.C.  636,  B.C.  219.*  He  was  at  first  very  wel 
received,  the  jus  Quiritium  was  conferred  upon  him 
a  shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense, 
and  he  received  the  honourable  title  of  Vulnerarius 
This,  however,  on  account  of  his  frequent  use  Ot 
the  knife  and  cautery,  was  soon  changed  by  the 
Romans  (who  were  un  jsed  to  such  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice) into  that  of  Camifex,  Asclepiades,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.U.C.,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  proposed  the 
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operation  of  bronchotomy,  though  he  himself  nevei 
oerformed  it  ;*  and  Ammonius  of  Alexandrea,  sur- 
aamed  Ai6oT6fioCf  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  surgery 
for  having  been  the  first  to  propose  and  to  perforin 
cbe  operation  of  LUhotrity^  or  breaking  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  when  found  to  be  loo  large  for  safe 
extraction.  Celsus  has  minuUly  described  his 
mode  of  operating,*  which  very  much  resembles 
that  lately  introduced  by  Civiale  and  Heurteloup, 
and  which  proves  that,  however  much  credit  they 
may  deserve  for  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion 
Qto  public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.  *'  A  hook," 
says  Celsus,  "is  to  be  so  insinuated  behind  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  into  the 
bladder,  even  when  struck ;  then  an  iron  instru- 
ment is  used,  of  moderate  thickness,  flattened  to- 
wards the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which,  being  placed 
against  the  stone,  and  struck  on  the  farther  end, 
cleaves  it ;  great  care  being  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itself  be  injured  by 
the  instruments,  por  the  fragments  of  the  stone  fall 
back  into  it"  Avenzoar  also'  mentions  this  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  a  calculus,  though  he  does  not  de- 
scribe the  operaton  so  minutely  as  Celsus.  The 
next  surgical  writtr  after  Hippocrates,  whose  works 
are  still  extant,  is  Celsus,  who  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  who  has  given 
up  the  last  four  books  of  his  work,  De  Medicina^ 
and  especially  the  seventh  and  eighth,  entirely  to 
surgical  matters.  It  appears  plainly  from  reading 
Celsus,  that,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  surgery 
had  made  very  great  progress,  and  had,  indeed, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  is  the  first 
author  who  gives  directions  for  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,*  and  the  method  described  by  him  (called 
the  apparatus  tninoTf  or  Celsus^s  method)  continued  to 
>e  practised  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  performed  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
other  places  in  France,  upon  patients  of  all  ages, 
even  as  late  as  a  hundred  and  fifly  years  ago ;  and 
a  modern  author*  recommends  it  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  boys  under  fourteen.*  He  describes*  the 
operation  of  Li/Undaiioj  which  was  so  commonly 
performed  by  the  ancients  upon  singers,  6lc.,  and  is 
often  alluded  to  in  classical  authors.*  He  also  de- 
scribes' the  operation  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,^*  irepi- 
r€T(irjidvo^  tIq  kicX^if :  ftfj  iiri<nrua$ii.  Compare 
PauiusiEgineta,"  who  transcribes  from  Antyllus  a 
second  method  of  performing  the  operation.  See 
ilso  Parkhurst's  Lexicon^  and  the  references  there 
jiven. 

The  following  description,  given  by  Celsus,  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
to  be  quoted  :  "  A  surgeon,"  says  he,"  "  ought  to 
be  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  very  old ;  his  hand 
should  be  firm  and  steady,  and  never  shake;  he 
should  be  able  to  use  his  left  hand  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  his  right ;  his  eyesight  should  be  acute 
and  clear ;  his  mind  intrepid,  and  so  far  subject  to 
pity  as  to  make  him  desirous  of  the  recovery  of  his 
patient,  but  not  so  far  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
moved  by  his  cries ;  he  should  neither  hurry  the 
operation  more  than  the  case  requires,  nor  cut  less 
than  is  necessary,  but  do  everything  just  as  if  the 
other's  screams  made  no  impression  upon  him." 
The  reading  of  Targa's  edition,  miserieors,  has  been 
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foUowed  in  this  passage  of  Celsus,  tliough 
ericors  will  also  admit  of  a  very  good  sense ;  for 
as  Richerand  has  observed,^  Celsus  did  not  meat 
by  it  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  quite  insensible  to 
pity ;  but  that,  during  the  performance  of  an  opera* 
tion,  this  passion  ought  not  to  influence  him;  as  all 
emotion  would  then  be  weakness. 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remark  worth  quotiai 
from  Aretaeus,  who  lived  in  the  first  centuiy  A.D., 
is,  that  he  condemns  the  operation  of  bronchotoiny, 
and  thinks  "  that  the  wound  would  endanger  an  in- 
flammation, cough,  and  strangling ;  and  that,  if  the 
danger  of  being  choked  could  b^  avoided  by  this 
method,  yet  the  parts  would  not  heal,  as  being  car- 
tilaginous."* 

Omitting  Scribonius  Largus,  Moschion,  and  So- 
ranus,  the  next  author  of  importance  is  Celius  Au- 
relianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  in  whose 
works  there  is  a  good  deal  relating  to  surgery, 
though  nothing  that  can  be  called  original.  He  re- 
ject^ as  absurd  the  operation  of  bronchotomy.' 
He  mentions  a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by 
paracentesis,*  and  also  a  person  who  recovered  af- 
ter being  shot  through  the  lungs  by  an  arrow.* 

Galen,  the  most  voluminous,  and,  at  the  samr 
time,  the  most  valuable  medical  writer  of  antiquity, 
is  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than  as  an  anato- 
mist and  physician.  He  appears  to  have  practised 
surgery  at  Pergamus  ;  but,  upon  his  removal  to 
Rome  (A.D.  165),  he  confined  himself  entirely  to 
medicine,  following,  as  he  says  himself,'  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place.  This  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  the  custom  among  the  Arabians,  as  Avenzoar 
says^  that  a  physician  ought  to  be  abU  to  perform 
operations,  but  should  not  do  so  except  in  cases  oi 
necessity.  Galen's  writings  prove,  however,  that 
he  did  not  entirely  abandon  surgery.  His  Commen. 
tariea  on  the  Treatise  of  Hippocrates,  Dt  OJidn^ 
Medici,  and  his  treatise  Ilep^  tCw  'Eiridiafutv,  De 
Fasciis,  show  that  he  was  well  versed  even  in  the 
minor  details  of  the  art.  He  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  skilful  operator,  though  no  great  surgical  in- 
ventions are  attributed  to  him.  His  other  surgical 
writings  consist  of  Commentaries  on  Hippocrates, 
De  Fracluris  aad  De  Arliculis ;  besides  a  good 
deal  of  the  matter  of  his  larger  works,  De  Metkoda 
Medendi  and  De  Compositions  Medicamentorum. 

Antyllus,  who  lived  some  time  between  Galen  and 
Oribasius,  is  the  earliest  writer  w^hose  directions 
for  performing  bronchotomy  are  still  extant,  thougk 
the  operation  (as  was  stated  above)  was  proposed 
by  Asclepiades  about  three  hundred  years  before 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Antyllos 
remain,  and  among  them  the  following  passage  m 
preserved  by  Paulus  .£gineta  :*  *'  Our  best  sur- 
geons have  described  this  operation,  Antyllus  par- 
ticularly, thus :  *  We  think  this  practice  useless, 
and  not  to  be  attempted  where  all  the  arteries  and 
the  lungs  are  aflfected  (by  the  word  apT^piai  here, 
he  means  the  bronchia,  or  ramifications  of  the  irm- 
chea.  Vid.  Artebia)  ;  but  when  the  inflammatioo 
lies  chiefly  about  the  throat,  the  chin,  and  the  ton- 
sils which  cover  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  the 
artery  is  unaflected,  this  experiment  is  very  ration- 
al, to  prevent  the  danger  of  suflTocation.  When  ML-e 
proceed  to  perform  it,  we  must  cut  through  soxxie 
part  of  the  windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  about  the 
third  or  fourth  ring ;  for  to  cut  quite  through  would 
be  dangerous.  This  place  is  the  most  comuio* 
dious,  because  it  is  not  covered  with  any  flesh,  and 
because  it  has  no  vessels  near  it.    Tljerefcre,  bend« 


1.  (NosQgr.  Cliir.,Tol.  i.,  p.  42,  edit.  8.)— 9.  (De  Mori>.  Acvt. 
Cur.,  i.,  7,  p.  227,  ed.  Kflhn.)— 3.  (De  Morb.  Chroo.,  iii.,  -*.>— 
4.  (Ibid.,  iii.,  8.)— 5.  (Ibid.,  iii.,  12.)— «.  (De  Meth.  Med.^  <^ 
20.)— 7.  (p.  31.)— 8.  (De  Re  Med.,  li.,  33.1 
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mg  the  lead  of  the  patient  backward  so  that  the 
windpipe  may  come  more  forward  to  the  view,  we 
make  a  transverse  section  between  two  of  the 
rings,  so  that  in  this  case,  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
nembrane  which  encloses  and  unites  the  cartilages 
together,  is  divided.  If  the  operator  be  a  little 
fearful,  he  may  first  divide  tlie  skin,  extended  by  a 
Uwk ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  windpiiie,  and  separ- 
aiiQg  the  vessels,  if  any  are  in  the  way,  he  must 
noakc  the  incision . '  Thus  far  Antyllus,  who  thought 
of  this  way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when  it  was, 
I  suppose,  cat  by  chance)  that  the  air  rushed 
through  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the  voice 
was  interrui^^.  When  the  danger  of  sufibcatton 
is  over,  the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be  united  by  su- 
ture, that  is,  by  sewuig  the  skin,  and  not  the  carti- 
lage; then  proper  vulnerary  medicines  are  to  be 
applied.  If  these  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incarnant 
must  be  used.  The  same  method  must  be  used 
with  those  who  cut  their  throat  with  a  design  of 
committing  snicide."  This  operation  appears  to 
have  been  very  seldom,  if  ever,  performed  by  the 
ancients  upon  a  human  being.  Avenzoar'  tried  it 
upon  a  goat,  and  found  it  might  be  done  without 
much  danger  or  difficulty ;  but  he  says  he  shonld 
not  like  to  be  the  first  to  try  it  upon  a  man. 

Onbaains,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (A.D. 
861),  professes  to  be  merely  a  compiler;  and 
UH4igh  there  is  in  his  great  work,  entitled  Zuva- 
y*ryat  'larpuro/,  CoUecta  MedicinaUa^  much  surgical 
aiatter,  there  is  nothing  original.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Aetius  and  Alexander  Trallianus,  both  of 
whom  lived  towards  the  end  of  the'  sixth  century 
A.D.,  and  are  not  famous  for  any  surgical  inven- 
tions. Paulus  iEgineta  has  given  up  the  fifth  and 
sixth  books  of  his  work,  Dt  Re  Medica,  entirely 
to  sargery,  and  has  inserted  in  them  much  useful 
matter,  the  fruits  chiefly  of  his  own  observation 
tod  experience.  He  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  midwifery  and  female  diseases, 
and  was  called  on  that  account,  by  the  Arabians, 
Al'Kawabeli,  **  the  Accoucheur."*  Two  pam- 
phlets were  published  in  1768  at  Gottingen,  4to,  by 
Hud.  Aug.  Vogel,  entitled  De  Pauli  JEgineta  Meri- 
(is  m  MtHcinam,  ivvprimisqxu  Chinirgiam.  Paulus 
-£gineta  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth century  A.D.,  and  is  the  last  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  medical  writers  whose  surgical 
works  remain.  The  names  of  several  others  are 
recorded,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
require  any  notice  here.  For  farther  information 
on  the  subject  both  of  medicine  and  surgeryrsee 
MiDiciNA ;  and  for  the  legal  qualifications,  social 
rank,  &c ,  both  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Medicus. 

The  surgical  instruments,  from  which  the  accom- 
panying engravings  are  made,  were  found  by  a 
physician  of  Petersburg,  Dr.  Savenko,  in  1819,  at 
Pompeii,  in  Via  Consularis  {Strada  Contulare),  in 
a  house  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
surgeon.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Portici.  The  engravings,  with  an  account  of 
them  by  Dr.  Savenko,  were  originally  published  in 
the  Puwe  MidicaU  for  1821,  vol.  iii.,  p.  427,  <Scc. 
They  were  afterward  inserted  in  Froriep's  Notizen 
ni  i'.m  Gtbiete  der  Nalur-und-Heilkund^  for  1822, 
vol.  il,  n.  26,  p.  57,  6lc.  The.  plate  containing 
theca  instruments  is  wanting  in  the  copy  of  the 
Revmt  Midicale  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, so  that  the  accompanying  figures  are  copied 
from  the  German  work,  in  which  some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  drawn  very  badly.  Their  authenticity 
was  at  first  doubted  by  Kuhn,*  who  thought  they 


were  the  same  that  had  been  described  by  Bayar<E 
in  his  Calal.  Antiq.  Monumenl.  Herculani  ejfot.y  Nap.. 
1764,  fol ,  n.  236-294  ;  when,  however,  his  disser- 
tation was  afterward  republished,'  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  completely  satisfied  on  this  point,  and 
has  given,  in  the  tract  referred  to,  a  learned  and  in 
genious  description  of  the  instruments  and  theif 
supposed  uses,  from  which  the  following  account  if 
chiefly  abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  form  of  most  of  Ihep^  is  so  simple,  and 
their  uses  so  obvious,  that  very  little  expla.iatiait  > 
necessary. 


1.  (p  15.)-^2.  (Abalpfaanj,  llist.  Dynast ,  p.  181,  ed.  Po- 
•v^  y  3.  (De  Instram  Chiranr.,  "StX  •  nbua  cosiiiUs,  el  nupcr 
•«•-«  Up*..  1833,410.) 


1,  2.  Two  probes  {specillum,  fiij^tf)  made  of  Irou . 
the  larger  six  inches  long,  the  smaller  four  and  i 
half.  3.  A  cautery  (KovTvpiov)  made  of  iron,  rathei 
more  than  four  inches  long.  4,  5.  Two  lance*! 
{scalpellum,  ofiiXfj),  made  of  copper,  the  former  tuv 
inches  and  a  half  long,  the  other  three  taches.  L 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  xi»A  lor  blood 
letting,  or  for  opening  abscesses,  ^.  6.  A  knife 
apparently  made  of  copper,  the  Wa«',e  of  which  if 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  ru  (he  broadest  part 
one  inch  in  breadth ;  the  back  '»  straight  and  thick, 
and  the  edge  much  curved ;  ^he  handle  is  so  short 
that  Savenko  thinks  it  must  ijnve  been  broken.  It 
is  uncertain  for  what  particu!ir  purpose  it  was  used : 
Kiihn  conjectures  that  (if  it  be  a  surgical  instrument 
at  all)  it  may  have  been  made  with  such  a  curved 
edge,  and  such  a  straight  thick  back,  that  it  might 
be  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  so  amputate  fingers, 
toes,  &c.  7.  Another  knife,  apparently  made  of 
copper,  the  blade  of  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
two  inches  long,  and  in  the  broadest  part  eight  linea 
in  breadth ;  the  back  is  straight  and  one  line  broad, 
and  this  breadth  continues  aU  the  way  to  the  point, 
which,  therefore,  is  not  sharp,  but  guarded  by  a  son 
of  button.  KUhn  thinks'it  may  have  been  used  for 
enlarging  wounds,  &c.,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly fitted  by  its  b^unt  point  and  broad  back. 

8.  A  needle,  about  thre«  •  inches  long,  made  of  iron. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  for  raising  depressed 
portions  of  the  scull),  made  of  iron,  five  inches  long, 
and  very  much  resembling  those  made  use  of  at  the 
present  day.  10-14.  (vid.  next  cut)  DiflTerent  kinds 
of  forceps  {vulsella).  No.  10  has  the  two  sides  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  long.  No. 
11  is  also  five  inches  long.  No.  12  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  long.  The  sides  are  narrow  at  the  point 
of  union,  and  become  broader  by  degrees  towards 
the  other  end,  where,  when  closed,  they  form  a  kind 
of  arch.  It  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  furnished  with 
a  movable  ring,  exactly  like  the  tenaculum  forcept 
employed  at  the  present  day.    No.  13  was  used  un 


I.  (Oposc.  Academ.  Med.  et  Philolol.,  Lipi.,  1^  IMB^  %m 
vol.  ii.,  p.  309.)— 2.  (De  Med.,  vii.,  M,  U,  P-  4».) 
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pulling  out  hairs  by  the  roots  (TpixoXaSli).  No.  14 
is  six  inches  long,  and  is  bent  in  the  middle.  It 
was  probably  used  for  extracting  foreign  bodies  that 
had  stuck  in  the  cesophagus  (or  gullet),  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  wound.  15.  A  malo  catheter  {<enea 
^tula),  nine  inches  in  length.  The  shape  is  re- 
markable, from  its  having  the  double  curve  like  the 
letter  S,  which  is  the  form  that  was  reinvented  in 
the  last  century  by  the  celebrated  French  surgeon, 
J.  L.  Petit  16.  Probably  a  female  catheter,  four 
inches  in  length.  Celsus  thus  describes  both  male 
and  female  catheters  :*  **  The  surgeon  should  have 
three  male  catheters  {ttneas  fittuUs)^  of  which  the 
longest  should  be  fifteen,  the  next  twelve,  and  the 
shortest  nine  inches  in  length ;  and  he  should  have 
two  female  catheters,  the  one  nine  inches  long,  the 
other  six.  Both  sorts  should  be  a  little  curved, 
but  especially  the  male ;  they  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin."  17. 
Supposed  by  Froriep  to  be  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting teeth  {bdovrdyfta^) ;  but  Kuhn,  with  much 
more  probability,  conjectures  it  to  be  an  instrument 
used  in  amputating  part  of  an  enlarged  uvula,  and 
quotes  Celsus,'  who  says  that  "  no  method  of  op- 
eratuig  is  more  convenient  than  to  take  hold  of  the 
uvula  with  the  forceps,  and  then  to  cut  off  below  it 
as  much  as  is  necessary."  18,  19.  Probably  two 
spatulffi. 

CHITON  Crtrov).  {Vid.  Tunica.) 
.  CHITON'IA  {x*'^6via)y  a  festival  celebrated  in 
the  Attic  town  of  Chitone  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
sumamed  Chitona  or  Chitonia.*  The  Syracusans 
also  celebrated  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  and  in 
honour  of  the  same  deity,  which  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  dance,  and  a  playing  on  the 
flute.* 

•CHIIIM  MARMOR  (Xxof  TuBoq),  a  species  of 
Marble  obtained  from  the  island  of  Chios.  Hill  de- 
scribes it  as  "a  very  fine  and  elegantly-smooth 
stone,  of  a  dose,  compact  texture,  very  heavy,  and 
of  a  fine  glossy  black,  perfectly  smooth  where  bro- 
ken, but  dull  and  absolutely  destitute  of  splendour." 
It  is  capable,  according  to  the  same  authority,  of 
reociviiig  the  highest  polish  of  perhaps  any  of  the 
marbles.  It  was  famous  among  the  ancients  for 
maicmg  reflectic;  mirrors,  for  which  the  high  polish 


1.  (De  Med.,  Tii.,  2«,  k  1.  p.  429.)  —  2.  (Pollux,  Onotn.,  W.,  « 
iei.)-S.  (De  k«d.,  vii.,  12,  k  8,  p.404.)-4.  (Schol.ad  CaUim., 
Hjnnn.  m  Aitam.,  7S,}  —  i  {k^timm,  xir.,  p.  629.  —  Sleph. 
Byz.,  t.  T.  Ziniyi}.) 


of  which  it  is  susceptible  rendered  it  pecnhan) 
proper.  The  Chian  marble  would  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  Obsidian  kind,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  some 
times  called  '*  Lapis  ObndianuM  Antiquarum."^  Th€ 
name  Obsidiarms  would  seem  to  have  been  a  corrup- 
tion from  Opsianus  (brffuivoi,  Aitd  t^c  ^n»c)* 

*CHIUM  VINUM  (Xiof  olvoc).  Chian  Wine,  « 
Greek  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Chios  (the  modem 
Scio).  It  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a  thick, 
luscious  wine ;  and  that  which  grew  on  the  craggy 
heights  of  Ariusium,  extending  three  hundred  stacha 
aiong  the  coast,  is  extolled  by  Strabo  as  the  best 
of  all  Greek  wines.  From  Athensus  we  learn  that 
the  produce  of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  was  usuall) 
divided  into  three  distinct  species :  a  dry  wine,  a 
sweetish  wine,  and  a  third  sort  of  a  peculiar  quali- 
ty, thence  termed  avr6«rparov.  All  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  terms  of  the  highest  commend- 
ation. The  Phanean,  which  is  extolled  by  Virgil  as 
the  king  of  wines,  was  also  the  product  of  the  same 
island.  The  Saprian  wine,  so  remarkable  for  its 
exquisite  aroma,  was  probably  Chian  matured  by 
great  age.' 

CHLAINA  (x^iva).  ( Vid.  Ljbni  ) 
CHLAMYS  (x^v^*  dim.  x^^^o^)y  &  scan. 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  thb 
amictus,  or  outer  raiment,  which  was,  in  general, 
characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Orienta' 
races  with  which  they  were  connected,  althougli 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  application  it  approached 
very  much  to  the  lacema  and  paludamenlum  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  itself,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by 
the  Romans  under  the  emperors.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  woollen ;  and  it  differed  from  the  blanket 
{l/idriov),  the  usual  amictus  of  the  male  sex,  iii 
these  respects,  that  it  was  much  smaller ;  also  finer, 
thinner,  more  variegated  in  colour,  and  more  sus- 
ceptible of  ornament.  It  moreover  differed  in  being 
oblong  instead  of  square,  its  length  being  generally 
about  twice  its  breaidth.  To  the  regular  oblong,  a, 
b,  c,  d  (see  woodcut),  gores  were  added,  t*ther  in 
the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  a  «  /,  produoijig 
the  modification  a,  e,g,  d,  which  is  exeiT.i.^4/ted  in  the 
annexed  figure  of  Mercury,  or  of  an  obtuse-angted 


triangle,  a,  e,  &,  producing  the  modification  a,  f ,  6,  < , 
^,  df  which  is  exemplified  in  the  figure  of  a  youth 
from  the  Panathenaic  frieze  in  the  British  Museum. 
These  gores  were  called  nrepvytc,  tnngs,  and  the 
scarf  with  these  additions  was  aistinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  The-ssalian  or  Macedonian.*  Hence  the 
ancient  geographers  compared  the  form  of  the  in- 
habited earth  {i  oUovfievn)  to  that  of  a  chlamys.* 

The  scarf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  macfa 
worn  by  children,  although  one  was  given,  with  ita 
brooch,  to  Tiberius  Cfesar  in  his  infancy.^  It  waa 
generally  assumed  on  reaching  adolescen'»,  and 
was  worn  by  the  ephebi  from  about  8eventee^t  tc 


1.  (HittoTyofFo«il8,&c.,p.4«0.)— 2,  (ld.ib)-«.  (HeiKWr. 
■on'a  History  of  Winei,  p.  77.)— 4.  (Elym.  Mag.— Lttcia.i,  Dia\ 
Mort.)— 5.  (Strabo,  ii..  >.— Macrobius,  De  Somn.  Sdp  ,  iij — C 
rSuet.«  Tib.,  0  1 
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iweoty  >ean  ot  age.^  It  was  also  worn  by  ihc  mil- 
itaiy,  ewpeciuil)  of  high  rank,  OTer  their  body-armoar 
(woodcut,  p.  133*)>  and  by  hunters  and  travellers, 
more  particularly  on  horseback.' 

The  Bcarts  worn  by  youths,  by  soldiers,  and  by 
tmnters  differed  in  colour  and  fineness,  according 
to  theit  destination,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
wearei-.  The  x^^V^C  i^6iKn  was  probably  yellow  or 
laffron  -coloured,  and  the  x^f^^'C  (TTparMTiKn,  scarlet. 
Od  the  3tlicr  hand,  the  hunter  commonly  went  out 
in  a  9«>arf  of  a  duU,  unconspicuous  colour,  as  best 
idapted  to  escape  the  notice  of  wild  animals.*  The 
more  (froamental  scarfs,  being  designed  for  females, 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  a  border  {limbn*,* 
Mutsnda*);  acd  those  worn  by  Phoenicians,  Tro- 
jans, Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatics  were  also  em- 
broidered, or  interwoven  with  gold.'  Actors  had 
ibetr  cblamys  ornamented  with  gold.*  Demetrius, 
Uie  son  of  Astigonus,  imitating  the  utmost  splen- 
dour of  the  Asiatics,  wore  a  scarf  in  which  were 
represented  in  gold  thread  the  stars  and  the  twelve 
aignsof  thekodiac' 

The  usual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pass 
•«€  of  its  shorter  sides  (a,  d)  round  the  neck,  and 
to  fasten  it  by  means  of  a  brooch  (Jibula)^  either 
OTer  the  breast  (woodcuts,  p.  47  186),  in  which 
case  it  bung  down  the  back,  reaching  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  as  in  the  preceding  figure  of  the  young 
Athenian,  or  even  to  the  heels ;"  or  over  the  right 
ahooJder,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  as  is  seen  in 
the  preceding  figure  of  Mercury,  in  the  woodcut  to 
Cauiu,  and  in  the  well-known  example  of  the  Bel- 
Tidere  Apollo.  In  other  instances  !f.  was  made  to 
depend  gracefully  from  the  left  shoulder,  of  which 
tlie  bronie  Apollo  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the 
annexed  woodcut)  presents  an  example  {puer  nudus, 
nsi  fiioi  ephebiea  chlamyde  sinistrum  Ugebat  hume- 
•»•.-  * ;  or  it  was  thrown  lightly  behind  the  back. 


and  passed  over  either  one  arm  or  shoulder,  or  over 
both  (see  the  second  figure  in  the  last  woodcut,  ta- 
iun  from  Hamilton's  Vases,  1,2);  or,  lastly,  it  was 
laid  upon  the  throat,  carried  behind  the  neck,  and 
(^roesed  so  as  to  hang  down  the  back,  as  in  the  fig- 
ve  of  AcbiDes  (p.  133),  and  sometimes  its  extrem- 
itiea  were  again  brooght  forward  over  the  arms  or 
shoulders.  In  short,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  of 
^very  description  show  in  how  high  a  degree  the 
*€arf  contributed,  by  its  endless  diversity  of  arrange- 
^neni,  tn  the  display  of  the  human  form  in  its  great- 
^  beauty ;  and  Ovid  has  told  us  how  sensible  the 
?phebi  were  of  its  advantages  in  the  following  ac- 
^wni  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  his  at- 
Ure  by  Mercory : 


I.  !Phi<eiiMKi,  p  387,  ed.  Mftneke  — "  Ephehica  chlamyde  :" 
A|«I«rM,  Met,  i— Heliod.,  iEth..  i.— Plutarch,  De  Mul.  Virt. 
-^a«l,  Onom^  x.,  164.)— 2.  (-filian,  V.  H.,  xiv.,  10.— The- 
«  n.,  Omt.,  X.— PUut.,  Ptead..  II.,  iv.,  45.— Epid.,  III.,  iii.,  55.) 
-I  (Plut^  Poen.,  III.,  iii.,  0,  31.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  v..  18.) 
-J  (Voy^  Mn^  VI..  137.)— 4J.  (ViTg.,  .ffin.,  v.,  251 .)— 7.  (Vir^r-, 
"  ct  ;  lij^  483,  484  ,  xi.,  775.— Grid.  Met.,T.,  51.— Val.  Place., 
n^JM.)— 8.  (PoUnx,  Onom  ,  iv.,  116.)— 9.  (AthoiUDoa,  xii.,  p. 
^  F.;  536,  ^>— 10  (Apnlriui,  Met.,  xi.)— 11.  {Apuleioa,  x.) 


*'  ChUanydemqru^  ut  petideat  apte^ 
CoUocat:  ut  limhua^  totumque  appareat  «ttr*«ifi.^ 
The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  be  turned  in  everj 
possible  form  round  the  body,  made  it  useful  even 
for  defence.  The  hunter  used  to  wrap  his  chlamys 
about  his  left  arm  when  pursuing  wild  animals,  and 
preparing  to  fight  with  them  *  Alcibiades  died  fight- 
ing with  his  scarf  rolled  round  his  left  hand  instead 
of  a  shield.*    The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  a  f.>» 


ure  of  Neptune  armed  with  the  trident  in  his  ngnt 
hand,  and  having  a  chlamys  to  protect  the  left.  It 
is  taken  from  a  medal  which  was  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  a  naval  victory  obtained  by  Demetri- 
us Poliorcetes,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  Neptune's  succour  in  the  conflict. 
When  Diana  goes  to  the  chase,  as  she  does  not  re- 
quire her  scarf  for  purposes  of  defence,  she  draws 
it  from  behind  over  her  shoulders,  and  twists  it 
round  her  waist,  so  that  the  belt  of  her  quiver  pass- 
es across  it,  as  shown  in  the  statues  of  the  goddcsi] 
in  the  Vatican  (see  woodcut),  and  described  by  No- 
mesianus.    {Vid.  Baltbus) 

It  appears  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  marble  vasee 
that  dancers  took  hold  of  one  another  by  the  chla- 
mys, as  the  modern  Greeks  still  do  by  their  scarfs 
or  handkerchiefs,  instead  of  taking  one  another's 
hands.  In  like  manner,  Mercury,  when  he  is  con- 
ducting Plutus  in  the  dark,  bids  him  to  take  hold  of 
his  chlamys  in  order  to  follow  his  steps.*  The  scarf 
admitted  also  of  being  used  to  recline  upon.  Thus 
Endymion  is  represented,  both  in  ancient  paintings 
and  sculptures,  and  in  the  description  of  Lucian,* 
sleeping  on  his  chlamys,  which  is  spread  upon  a 
rock.    {Vid.  Pileus  ) 

Among  the  Romans,  the  scarf  came  more  into  use 
under  the  emperors.  Caligula  wore  one  enriched 
with  gold.*  Alexander  Severus,  when  he  was  in 
the  country  or  on  an  expedition,  wore  a  scarf  dyed 
with  the  coccus  {chlamyde  cocrinea^). 

CHLOEIA  or  CHLOIA  {\Ueia  or  XAom),  a  fes 
lival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Demeter 
Chloe,  or  simply  Chloe,  whose  temple  stood  near 
the  Acropolis.*  It  was  solemnized  in  spring,  on  the 
sixth  of  Thargelion,  when  the  blossoms  began  to  ap- 
pear (hence  the  names  x^  ^^^  ;tX<5e<n),  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  ram,  and  much  mirth  and  rejoicing.* 

♦CHLOREUS  or  CHLOR'ION  {x^^pevc,  x^p- 
/(jv),  two  names  belonging,  probably,  to  one  and  the 
same  bird,  the  Golden  Oriole,  or  Oriolus  galbtda,  L 
uElian  errs  when  he  calls  the  female  ;t^wp/f  and 
the  male  ;t^opiuv,  and  his  error  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  his  copying  Aristotle  carelessly." 


1.  (Met.,  ii.,  785.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  y.,  IS.—repttXllayTm 
S  aftvixcTat  Ttpl  rfivvelpa:  Xcn.,  Cyncg.,  vi.,  17.)— 3.  (Plut., 
Alcib.)— 4.  (Lucian,  Tinion,  30.)— 5.  (Dial.,  ^o\.  i.,  p.  232,  ed 
Ilemsterh.)— 6.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  19.)— 7.  (Lajiiprid.,  Al.  Scv.,4a 
— Compare  Matt.,  xxvii,  28,  81.)— 8.  (Hesych.,  a.  r.  XAoid.— 
Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  618.— Suphocl..  CEd.  Col.,  160U,  with  the  tchv 
liast.- Paui.,i.,22,  ^  3.)— 9.  (Eupolis,  np.  Schol.  od  Soph.,  (Ed 
Col.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Aristot.,  IT.  A.,  ix.,  2  — JEliu,  N  A.,  iv  ,  «r 
— Adamt,  Append-  %.  r.) 
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•Cli  {iORIS  ix^p'^i)  ^he  name  of  a  Bird  descri- 
bed by  Aristotle.  Gesner,  upon  the  authority  of 
Turner,  holds  it  to  be  the  Greenfinch,  or  FringiUa 
ehloris,  Teniminck.* 

CHOES  (Xocf).    (Fii.  D10NY8IA.) 

CHCENIX  (xotvi^)i  a  Greek  measure  of  capaci- 
ty, the  size  of  which  is  differently  given ;  it  was 
probably  of  different  sizes  in  the  several  states. 
Pollux,*  Suidas,  Cleopatra,  and  the  fragments  of 
Galen,'  make  it  equal  to  three  cotylfle  (=1  4866  pints 
English) ;  another  fragment  of  Galen*  and  other  au- 
thorities* make  it  equal  to  four  colylae  (=1-9821 
pmts  English);  Rhemnius  Fannius'  and  another 
fragment  of  Galen^  make  it  eight  cotylae  (=3  9641 
pints  English).* 

•XOIPOS  nOTAM'102  (x^^poc  ^ora^mof),  a  spe- 
cies of  Fish,  probably  the  Ruffe,  or  Perca  cemuaj  L. 
It  is  a  small  fish,  of  good  flavour ;'  rather  olive,  and 
spotted  with  brown.* 

CHORA'GUS,  a  person  who  had  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  choragia,  one  of  the  regularly-recur- 
ring state  burdens  {kyKyKXioi  Xeirovpyiai)  at  Athens. 
Originally  (as  is  shown  in  the  article  Chobds)  the 
chorus  consisted  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  state. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  music  and 
dancing,  the  distinction  of  spectators  and  perform- 
ers arose ;  it  became  more  a  matter  of  art  to  sing 
and  dance  in  the  chorus ;  paid  performers  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  at  last  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  wor- 
ship devolved  upon  one  person,  selected  by  the  state 
to  be  their  representative,  who  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses which  were  incurred  on  the  diflferent  occa- 
sions. This  person  was  the  choragus.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  managers  of  a  tribe  {kmueXriToi  0vA7/c) 
to  which  a  choragy  had  come  round,  to  provide  a 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  it ;  and  the  person 
appointed  by  them  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
chorus  in  all  plays,  tragic  or  comic  (jpay(i}6oigt  kcj- 
.i^dcic),  and  satirical ;  and  of  the  lyric  choruses  of 
men  and  boys,  the  pyrrhichists,  cyclian  dancers, 
and  flute-players  (xopvys^v  dvdpuoit  or  avdpiKol^  x^ 
>off,  natdiKoi^  X^P^^C*  nv/tfuxtarair,  KoxXiif)  x^P^*  °^* 
Avratg  uvdpdaiv),  <Scc.  He  had  first  to  collect  his 
chorus,  and  then  to  procure  a  teacher  (xopoSiducKct- 
Xoc),  whom  he  paid  for  instructing  the  choreuts. 
The  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teach- 
ers ;  for  as  their  credit  depended  upon  the  success 
of  their  c^oru  in  the  dramatic  or  lyric  contests,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  them  whose  assistance 
they  secured."  When  the  chorus  was  composed  of 
boys,  the  choragus  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
press  children  for  it,  in  case  their  parents  were  re- 
fractory." The  chorus  were  generally  maintained, 
during  the  period  of  their  instruction,  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  such 
meat  and  drink  as  would  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  voice  of  the  singers  (Oi  dk  x^PVyol  toic  x°P^- 
Tcuc  iyxiTua  koX  ^ptduKia  Kal  aKe?i?uiag  xal  fiveXov 
napanbivTec,  evcixow  tm  ffoAvv  xpovov,  ^avaoKov- 
fthfov^  Kal  rpv^vraf ").  The  expenses  of  the  differ- 
ent choruses  are  given  by  Lysias"  as  follow :  Cho- 
rus of  men,  20  minae ;  with  the  tripod,  50  minse ; 
pyrrhic  chorus,  8  minae ;  pyrrhic  chorus  of  boys,  7 
minae ;  tragic  chorus,  30  minae ;  comic,  16  minae ; 
cyclian  chorus,  300  minas.  According  to  Demos- 
thenes,^* the  chorus  of  flute-players  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  tragic  chorus.  The  choragus  who 
exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  entertain- 
ment, received  as  a  prize  a  tripod,  which  he  had 


1.  (Aistot ,  H.  A.,  viii.,5.'- Adams,  Append.,  8.  v,)— 3.  (ir., 
SS )— 3  (c.  7  and  9.)— 4.  (c.  5.)— 5.  (Paacton,  Metrolog.,  p. 
888.)-  fl.  (v.,  69.)— 7.  (c.  8.)— 8.  (Warm,  De  Pond,  et  Nfens., 
dec,  p.  132,  142,  199.--Hu8sey  on  Anc.  Money  and  Measures, 
p.  Sdtf  and  214.)— 9.  (^liau,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  23.)— JO.  (Dejnosth.,  c. 
Mid.,  p.  519.)— 11.  (Antiphon.,  Do  Choreuu,  p.  767,  768.)— 12. 
(Plutarch,  Dr.  Glor.  Alh.,  p.  349,  AO— 13.  ('AiroX.  6wp6i ,  p. 
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the  expense  of  consecraiing,  and  sometimes  he  had 
also  to  build  the  monument  on  which  it  v  as  placed 
There  "was  a  whole  street  at  Athens  formed  by  tbe 
line  of  these  tripod-temples,  and  called  "  The  Street 
of  the  Tripods."  The  laws  of  Solon  prescribed  40 
as  the  proper  age  for  the  choragus,  but  \\is  law  waa 
not  long  in  force. 

On  the  subject  of  the  choragia,  see  Bbckh*B  i  'uU. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  ii ,  p  207,  &.C. 

CHORE'GIA  ixoprfyla).     {Vid.  Choragus.) 

XO'PIOY  AIKH  {x<^piov  ducij),  a  suit  to  recover 
land,  was  a  diadicasia  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tv- 
thesmothetae.  The  parties  to  a  suit  iL  ;1.U  kind 
were  necessarily  either  Atheniar.  citizens,  or  sucl» 
favoured  aliens  as  had  had  thi  rK>wer  of  acquiring 
real  property  in  Attica  {yf/c  xal  /iKiac  iyxTTfatc)  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  special  grant  of  the  people. 
Of  the  spleeohes  of  Isaeus  and  Lysias  in  causes  of 
this  kind,  the  names  are  all  that  survive. 

CHORUS  ix^poc),  a  band  of  singers  and  dancers, 
engaged  in  the  public  worship  of  some  divinity. 
This  is,  however,  only  the  secondary  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word.  The  word  x^p^C*  which  is  con- 
nected with  x^po^t  X^po^^  properly  denoted  the 
market-place,  where  the  chorus  met.  Thus  Homer 
calls  the  dancing-place  the  x^P^  '•»  "^^^vvav  6t  x*^P°^  •* 
iziirXfiyov  dc  xopov  ^etov  iroaiv  :•  COi  r*  'HoiJf  ripvyevu^ 
iriC  oUia  Kal  x^P^'-  f  ^^'  •*  ^""^o  ^  ^^^^  fivfi^iuv  KaXni 
Xopol  ijdk  ^ooiKoi.^  Now  the  dancing-place  for  the 
public  chorus  in  a  Greek  town  would  naturally  be 
the  largest  space  which  they  had,  i.  e.,  the  market- 
place, which  was  called  by  the  more  general  name 
of  "  the  place"  or  "  the  space"  ixopoc)-  Thus  the 
ayopd  at  Sparta  was  called  the  xopog-*  And  ef*cv 
Xop<K  is  a  common  epithet  of  a  large  city  :  thus 
Sparta^  and  Athens*  are  both  called  ev'ivxofto^^ 
which  either  meant  "  having  a  wide  chorus  or  mar- 
ket," or,  generally,  "extensive"  (evpvxc^),  aa 
when  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  Wala  in  Pindar* 
Thus,  also,  the  king  says  to  the  chorus,  in  the  Suf- 
pikes  of  -^schylus,'*  Xadv  h  x^PV  ruaoeaOe. 

This  explanation  of  the  word  x^poc  is  impoitant, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  idea  of  a  primitive  cho- 
rus. In  the  oldest  times  the  chorus  consisted  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  who  met  in  thp 
public  place  to  offer  up  thanksgivings  to  their  coun- 
try's god,  by  singing  hymns  and  performing  corre- 
sponding dances.  The  hymn,  however,  was  not 
sung  by  the  chorus,  but  some  poet  or  musician  sang 
or  played  the  hymn,  and  the  dancers,  who  formed 
the  chorus,  only  allowed  their  movements  to  bo. 
guided  by  the  poem  or  the  tune.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, was  said  to  "  lead  off  the  dance"  mdpxetv 
fioXnyc\  and  this  was  said  not  merely  of  the  poei,*- 
but  also  of  the  principal  dancers;"  and  even  the 
leader  of  a  game  at  ball  is  said  apxt<jdai  /aoXtt/c^ 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  fiiXtreaOiu 
and  fAoXrni^  when  used  in  speaking  of  the  old  chorus. 
imply  the  regular,  graceful  movements  of  the  dan- 
cers ;"  and  the  eumoljnds  were  not  singers  of  hymns, 
but  dancers  in  the  chorus  of  Demeter  and  Dionystis. 
This  old  ckorusy  or  the  chonis  proper^  was  aiwajs 
accompanied  by  the  citkara,  the  /yr«,  or  the  pkair^^ 
mtju:,  which  were  different  kinds  of  stringed  instro- 
ments  ;  when  the  accompaniment  was  the  flute^  it 
was  not  a  chorus,  but  an  dy^ta  or  a  xu/zoc,  a  mach 
more  riotous  affair,  which  was  always  rather  ot  the 
nature  of  a  procession  than  of  a  dance,  and  in  which 
there  was  often  no  exarchtis^  but  every  one  joined 
into  the  song  or  cry  of  joy  at  his  pleasure.    Such  a 
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ammM  ivas  Ihe  hymeoaeal  or  bridal  procession, 
though  Uiis  seems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the 
chonu  and  the  conius,  for  the  harp  and  a  chorus  of 
damsels  are  meinitined  in  the  descriptions  of  it  by 
Homer  and  IIi'shhI.  The  former  merely  says,^  **  A 
loud  kymt'^rt^  aiose;  young  men  skilled  in  the 
dance  movr«i  Hsoiiud;  and  among  them  flutes  and 
harps  rcsouiMl«>fr*  (avXol,  ^pfuyyi^  re).  Hesiod*s 
description  ut  much  more  elaborate  :*  "  The  inhab- 
itants (»f  the  fortified  city  which  he  is  describing) 
were  enjoying  themselves  with  festivities  and  dan- 
ces (aYXataic  re  x*H^k  ft) '-  the  men,  (i.  e.,  the  xu/tof) 
were  conducting  the  bride  to  her  husband  on  the 
well- wheeled  mule-car ;  and  a  loud  hvmenaiu  arose ; 
from  afar  was  seen  the  gleam  of  burning  torches 
»med  in  the  hand  of  slaves ;  the  damseU  (i.  £.,  the 
rspdf)  were  moving  forward  in  all  joy  and  festivity 
>ajXtaif  redaXviai) ;  and  they  were  both  attended  by 
jportive  choruses.  The  one  chorus,  consisting  of 
men  (the  jcuyioc),  were  singing  with  youthful  voices 
10  the  shrill  sound  of  the  pipe  (t.  e ,  avpiyf) ;  the 
)ther,  consisting  of  the  damsels  (the  x^O*  were 
leading  ap  the  cheerful  chorus  (i.  e.,  were  dancing) 
io  the  notes  of  the  harp  (^p/ityf)."  This  account 
jf  the  hymejutus  is  immediately  followed  by  a  de- 
iciiption  of  the  comus  proper,  t.  e.,  a  riotous  pro- 
;(ss3ion  after  a  banquet.  *'  On  another  side,  some 
'*uang  men  were  moving  on  in  the  comus  {Uufia^ov) 
0  the  sound  of  the  flute ;  some  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  singing  and  dancing ;  others  moved  on 
aaghing,  each  of  them  accompanied  by  a  jZu/^-player 
.it'  ai^Tiffn  kKaaTO{).  The  whole  city  was  filled 
with  joy,  and  cbonises,  and  festivity"  {^a^at  re 
XOfxU  Tt  ayXatai  re). 

The  chorus  received  its  first  full  development  in 
Uie  Doric  states,  and  in  them  it  was  particularly 
roanected  with  their  military  organization.  The 
Dorian  choros  was  composed  of  the  same  persons 
who  formed  their  battle-array :  the  best  dancers 
and  the  bc»t  fighters  were  called  by  the  same  name 
{xatXkt^) ;  the  back  rows  in  each  were  called  "  un- 
i'quipped"  {^ikelc)i  and  the  figures  of  the  dance 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  evolutions  of 
the  army.'  The  Doric  deity  was  Apollo ;  conse- 
quently, we  find  the  Doric  chorus,  which  was  prop- 
erly accompanied  by  the  lyre,  and  of  which  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  the  legitimate  offspring, 
imniedjately  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  inventor  of  the  lyre.  I'he  three  principal  Doric 
cbomses  were  the  pyrrhic,  the  gymnoptBdict  and  the 
hyparekemalic.  These  were  afterward  transferred 
to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  appear  as  the  three 
varieties  of  the  dramatic  chorus,  which  celebrated 
the  worship  of  that  divinity :  the  emnuleia,  or  tragic 
dance,  corresponded  to  the  gymnopadic,  the  comic 
dance  to  the  hyporckeme,  and  the  satyric  to  the 
yyrrkie.  All  these  dances  were  much  cultivated 
and  improved  by  Thaletas,  who  introduced  a  com- 
bination of  the  song  and  dance  for  the  whole  chorus, 
of  which  Lucian  speaks  when  he  says,  bv  way  of 
contrast  to  the  pantomimic  dancers  of  more  modern 
limes  :*  UuXai  fiiv  yap  ol  avrol  xai  ^dov  Koi  LpxovV' 
Tc^  **VL  older  times  the  same  performers  both 
sang  and  danced.'*  This  extension  of  the  song  of 
the  exareku9  to  the  whole  chorus  seems  to  have 
given  rise  almost  naturally  to  the  division  of  the 
ehoras  into  strophes  and  antistrophes,  which  Ste- 
•tehoma  farther  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  epode, 
thus  breaking  through  the  monotonous  alternation 
of  strophe  and  antistrophe  by  the  insertion  of  a 
stanza  of  a  diflferent  measure.  This  improvement 
IB  referred  to  in  the  proverb,  Oidh  ra  rpla  Zrifai' 
Xopuv  yiyv6<jKeic.     The  choruses  of  Stesichorus 


I.  (P  .  xnii.,  492.)-  «.  (Sent.  H«re.,  270.)-3.  (M011er'»  Do- 
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consisted  of  combinations  of  rows  of  eight  danceia , 
and,  from  his  partiality  to  the  number  8,  we  have 
another  proverb,  the  nuvra  oktu  of  the  gramma 
rians. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Greek 
choral  poetry  was  the  adaptation  of  the  dithyramb, 
or  old  13acchic  song,  to  the  system  of  Doric  chorus 
es ;  for  it  was  to  this  that  we  owe  the  Attic  drama 
The  dithyramb  was  originally  of  the  nature  of  a 
Kufioc :  it  was  sung  by  a  band  ot  revellers  to  a  Aim 
accompaniment ;  and  in  the  time  of  Arehiloclius 
had  its  leader,  for  that  poet  says  that  *'  be  knowf 
how  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  ol 
Dionysus,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine  :*'^ 
"Of  £iiuwaor  uvoKTOc  Ka7.dv  i^dp^at  fii^og 
ol6a  didvpofitov  olvtfi  ovyKepawudel^  ^phctg. 
Arion,  the  celebrated  player  on  the  cithara,  was  tl  o 
first  to  practise  a  regular  chorus  in  the  dithyramb, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  cithara.  This  he  did  at  Cai 
inth,  a  Doric  city ;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose 
that  he  subjected  his  dithyramb  to  all  the  conditions 
of  Doric  choral  poetry.  The  dithyramb  was  danced 
round  a  blazing  altar  by  a  chorus  of  60  men  oi 
boys  ;  hence  it  was  called  a  circular  chorus  (/cvxAto^ 
XopoQ) ;  the  dithyramb ic  poet  was  called  KVK7j,o6i- 
ddoKaXoCf  and  Arion  is  siiid  to  have  been  the  son  ot 
Cyclcus, 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  tragedy  arose  from  the  re- 
citations of  the  leaders  of  the  dithyramb  {utto  tuv 
k^apxovTuv  TUV  didvpufituv*) ;  and  we  know  from 
Suidas  that  Arion  was  ihe  inventor  of  the  tragic  styli 
{TpayiKov  TpoTTov  evpeH}^).  This  latter  statement 
seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Arion  introduced 
satyrs  into  the  dithyramb ;  for  the  satyrs  were  alsi 
called  rpuyoij*  so  that  rpayipdiu,  "  the  song  of  tlu 
satyrs,"  is  the  same  as  "  the  satyric  drama."  Tlii* 
tragic  or  satyric  drama  arose  from  the  leaders  oi 
the  dithyrambic  chorus,  as  arranged  by  Aiion.  If 
we  examine  the  use  made  of  this  dithyrambic  cho- 
rus by  ..Cschylus,  we  shall  easily  see  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle^s  statement.  In  the  tragic 
trilogies  of  iEschylus  we  find  a  chorus  and  two 
actors.  As  tragedy  arose  from  the  leaders  of  the 
dithyramb,  the  first  beginning  would  be  when  the 
poet  Thespis,  as  leader  of  his  dithyrambic  chorus, 
either  made  long  Epic  or  narrative  speeches,  oi 
conversed  with  his  chorus.  The  improvement  of 
.^schylus,  then,  was  to  introduce  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  of  the  exarchit  who  would  thus  become 
actors.  Consequently,  we  should  expect  that  in  the 
time  of  iEschylus  the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  60 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  tragic  chorus  of  48,  and 
two  actors.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case.  If 
we  examine  the  extant  trilogy — the  Orestea — wc 
find  that  the  Agamemnon  has  a  chorus  of  12  old 
men ;  the  Choepho^-a^  a  chorus  of  either  12  or  15 
women  ;  and  the  Eummides^  a  chorus  of  16  furies  : 
this  would  leave  9  or  6  for  the  chorus  of  the  satyric 
drama  appended  to  the  trilogy,  according  as  we 
take  the  smaller  or  greater  number  for  the  chorus 
in  the  Choephora.  It  seems  more  probable  that  we 
should  take  the  larger  number ;  for  it  is  probfible 
that,  in  most  cases,  .£schylus  would  divide  the 
main  chorus  of  48  into  four  subchoruses  of  12  ;  ib: 
24  was  the  number  of  the  comic  chorus ,  and  a^ 
comedies  were  acted  in  single  plays,  it  is  not  un 
likely  that  they  would  assign  to  a  comic  poet  double 
the  chorus  used  by  the  tragedian  in  his  single  plays, 
or  half  his  whole  chorus.  If  so,  the  satyric  drama 
might,  as  less  important,  be  contented  with  half  the 
ordinary  tragic  chorus,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
piece  rendered  it  desirable  to  increase  the  chorus 
from  12  to  15  in  one  or  more  of  the  individual  plays. 
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Besides,  if  the  choros  of  Stesichoras,  which  was 
antistrophic,  and  therefore  quadrangular,  consisted 
of  48,  as  it  is  not  improbable,  and  this  chorus  of  48 
was  divided  into  rows  of  eight  (as  in  ndvTa  6ktu), 
six  would  be  an  element  of  the  regular  chorus,  and, 
therefore,  a  fit  number  to  represent  its  least  impor- 
tant par'  See  on  this  subject  Miiller,*  from  whose 
view  tl  account  here  given  differs  in  some  par- 
ticulars 

The  tragic  chorus,  though  quadrangular,  still 
mustered  around  the  thymde^  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
the  theatre,  thereby  showing  some  last  traces  of  its 
dithjrambic  origin  ;  and  though  the  lyre  was  its 
general  accompaniment,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
repudiate  the  flute,  the  old  accompaniment  of  the 
dithyramb.  "When  the  chorus  consisted  of  16,  it 
enteind  the  orchestra  either  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
or  in  files  five  abreast ;  in  the  former  case  it  was 
said  to  be  divided  Kara  ^vya,  in  the  latter  Kara  aroi- 
Xovg.  No  doubt  a  similar  distinction  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  chorus  of  12. 

The  expense  of  the  chorus,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
article  Choragus,  was  defrayed  by  the  choragus, 
who  was  assigned  to  the  poet  by  the  archon.  In 
the.  case  of  a  dramatic  chorus,  the  poet,  if  he  in- 
tended to  represent  at  the  I^ntea,  applied  to  the 
king  archon  ;  if  at  the  great  Dionysia,  to  the  chief 
archon,  who  *'  gave  him  a  chorus"  if  his  play  was 
thought  to  deserve  it ;  hence  x^P^v  dcdovai  signifies 
"to  praise  or  approve  a  poet."»  The  successful 
poet  was  said  to  "  receive  the  chorus."'  The  comic 
dance  was  not  at  first  thought  worthy  of  a  public 
chorus,  but  the  chorus  in  that  species  of  drama  was 
at  first  performed  by  amateurs  (f^cXovrat*),  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  dithyramb  in  later  times.* 

CHOUS  or  CHOEUS  (xov^y  or  xo^^c)*  a  Greek 
measure  of  liquids,  which  is  stated  by  all  the  author- 
ities to  be  equal  to  the  Roman  congius,  and  to  con- 
tain six  ^iaraL  or  sextarii  (=r5  9471  pints  English). 
Suidas  alone  makes  a  distinction  between  the  x^H 
and  the  x^^'C*  making  the  former  equal  to  two  sex- 
tarii, and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we 
remember  that  the  x^^^  was  commonly  used  as  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertainments  ;*  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  x^^i  iv^^-  Dionysia),  a  prize  was 
given  lo  the  person  who  first  drank  off  his  ;t^vc; 
and  that  Milo  of  Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  three 
Xoeg  of  wine  at  a  draught,^  it  is  incredible  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  large  x^^S  nientioned  above  could 
he  meant.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there 
was  also  a  smaller  measure  of  the  same  name,  con- 
taining, as  Suidas  states,  two  sextarii,  =1-9823 
pints  English.  At  first  it  was  most  likely  the  com- 
mon name  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to 
Crates,'  the  x^vc  had  originally  a  similar  form  to 
the  Panathenaic  amphora?,  and  was  also  called 

XPE0T2  AIKH  {xp^^vc  SIkij),  a  simple  action  for 
debt,  was,  like  most  of  the  other  cases  arising  upon 
an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  referred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  thesmothetaj  when  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion amounted  to  more  than  ten  drachmae.  If  oth- 
erwise, it  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  those  itiner- 
ant magistrates,  who  were  originally  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  styled,  accordingly,  ol  rpiUKovra :  but  af- 
terward, in  consequence  of  the  odium  attached  to 
this  name,  which  had  also  served  to  designate  the 
oUgirchic  tyrants,  received  an  accession  often  col- 
leagues and  a  corresponding  change  of  title."  If 
the  cause  could  be  classed  among  the  ififitjvoi  dUai, 
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as,  for  instance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  met 
cantile  transaction,  the  tbesmothettt  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  in  it,  though  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  alien ;  otherwise  it  seems  that  when 
such  a  person  was  the  defendant,  it  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  polemarch.^  If  the  cause  were 
treated  as  a  iUtf  'EfinopiKp,  as  above  mentioned,  the 
plaintiff  would  forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  con- 
tested upon  failing  to  obtain  one  filth  of  the  votet 
of  the  dicasts ;'  but  we  are  not  informed  whethei 
this  regulation  was  appUcable,  under  similar  circuna- 
stances,  in  all  prosecutions  for  debt.  The  speecb 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timotheus  was  made  in  t 
cause  of  this  kind. 

•CHROMIS  or  CHREMPS  (;rpow,  rp<W.  « 
XP^I^i^)*  a  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Sjtanu 
Ckromis,  L.,  and  called  in  French  Marron.  Rou 
delet  says  it  is  a  small  fish,  and  little  esteemed. 
According  to  Cuvier,  it  is  a  chestnut-brown  fish, 
taken  by  thousands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Genoa  call  it  Castagna,  od 
account  of  its  chestnut  colour.  The  Ckromis  Nilot- 
ica^  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  an  agreeable  iiavoux. 
and  is  considered  the  best  fish  in  the  Nile.* 

*CHRYS'ALIS  or  CHRYSALLIS,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  first  apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or 
maggot,  of  any  species  of  insect.  In  a  special 
sense,  it  denotes  the  *'  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  cradle  of  the  butterfly."  The  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  golden  colour  Ctpvadf,  "gold")  which  the 
chrysalis  generally  assumes.* 

♦CHRYSANTH'EMUM  {xf^aavdctiov),  the  Coin 
Marygold,  or  Chrysanthemum  eoranarium  The 
Greek  name  has  reference  to  its  golden- hued  flow 
ers.  Another  appellation  is  Pofitpdakftov,  though  thit 
in  strictness  belongs  to  the  Ox-eyed  Daisy,  oi 
Chrysanthemum  Uucanthemum.  Fee  thinks  that  Vir* 
gii  means  the  C.  coronarium  by  the  Chrysanthus  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  Culex.*  The  modern  Greekt 
call  this  plant  T^iT^ifji66Xei,  and  in  the  Archipdago, 
MavraXlva.  Sibthorp  found  it  among  the  villages, 
and  by  the  margins  of  roads.' 

♦CHRYSELECTRUM  (;tpvo^Ae«rpav),  a  variety 
of  Amber.  Fourcroy  calls  it  "  transparent  amber 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour."' 

•CHRYSELECTRUS  {xpwfv>>^tcTpoc),  a  name 
applied  to  the  Indian  Chrysoliths  (Yellow  Sapphire, 
or  Oriental  Topaz),  having  a  foil  of  brass  laid  under 
them,  and  hence  approaching  in  their  colour  to 
amber,  orelectrum.* 

CHRYSE'NDETA,  costly  dishes  used  by  the 
Romans  at  their  entertainments.  They  are  men- 
tioned  several  times  by  Martial,*  and,  from  the  epi> 
thet  Jlava  which  he  applies  to  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  analogy  of  the  name,  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  silver,  with  golden  ornaments.  Cicero*®  men- 
tions vessels  of  this  kind.  He  calls  their  golden 
ornaments  in  general  aigilla,  but  again  distinguish- 
es them  as  cmsUB  and  emblemaia ;"  the  former  were 
probably  embossed  figures  or  chasings  fixed  on  to 
the  silver,  and  the  latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it.*' 
The  embossed  work  appears  to  be  referred  to  b> 
Paullus  {cymbia  argenteis  cruslis  iUigaia**),  and  the 
inlaid  ornaments  by  Seneca  {argentvmj  in  quod  soUdi 
auri  calatura  descenderit}^). 

•CHRYSITES  ixP^aiTvc),  another  name  fur  the 
Basanites  lapis,  or  Touchstone,  from  its  use  in  test- 
ing gold.** 
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^CURYSITIS  v;r/woinc)«  supposed  to  have  beei 
Uie  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  used  as  a  pigment  by  the 
ancients,  and  forming  one  of  the  three  varieties  of 
iitharfe  (KMprfvpoc)  described  by  Dioscorides*  and 
Pliny.*  Its  name  was,  in  all  likelihood,  derived  from 
its  yellow  and  shining  colour,  resembling  that  of 
gold' 

•CHRYSOCO'LLA  (xP^^aoKoXXa).  "The  an- 
cients," remarks  Adams,  *'  appiied  this  term  to  two 
distinct  sabstances :  First,  to  a  mineral  called  Ckry- 
focoUi  by  Aiken.  Maltukite  by  Kidd,  and  Copper 
Green  by  Jameson  and  Cleaveland.  It  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  oxide  of  copper  and  silex  — Second, 
to  a  factitious  substance  prepared  from  soda  and 
copper  in  the  manner  described  by  Pliny.*  It  is 
often  confounded  with  the  Borax,  or  Soda  Boras  of 
tbe  modems,  from  its  being  used  like  Borax  in  sol- 
dering gold.  There  is  much  misapprehension  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  ChrysocoUa  given  by 
Matthiolus,  Agricou,  Milligan,  and  most  of  the  mod- 
em commentators,  which  it  is  proper  to  caution  the 
stadent  of  ancient  science  not  to  be  misled  by.'** 

•CHRYSOC'OME  { xP^ooKOfiri),  a  species  of 
Toadflax,  the  Liiuaria  Linosyris  of  Baohin,  which  is 
ihe  same  with  the  Chrysocome  Linoayris,  L.  Pliny 
says  it  wants  a  proper  appellation  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Anguillara  and  Matthiolus  were  unable  to 
determine  what  kind  of  plant  it  was.* 

•CHRYSO'LITHUS  (;t/wff«^*^<»f).  a  Precious 
Stooe,  the  same  with  the  modem  Topaz.  Its  pre- 
vailing colour  is  yellow,  ^liience  the  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  iptvdoxpvooXiOo^  was  stained  crystal.^ 
**Tbe  name  ChrysolUhuSf**  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  **  ap- 
pears to  have  been  applied  somewhat  loosely  by  the 
incients,  as  the  modern  term  is,  to  a  great  variety 
of  minerals.  The  Chrysolites  obtained  from  Ethi- 
opia were  *  aureofulgore  translticentes  ;*  but  to  these 
were  preferred  the  Indian,  which  may  have  been 
the  yellow  sapphire,  or  Oriental  topaz.  The  best 
ivte  set  open.  Underneath  others  a  foil  of  brass 
ws  laid.  These  were  called  chryseUctti,  whose 
Jolocr  approached  to  that  of  amber  (electrum). 
Those  of  Pontus  might  be  distinguished  by  their 
lightness.  They  were,  perhaps,  yellow  quartz,  the 
Bohemian  topaz ;  or  yellow  fluor  spar,  the  false  to- 
paz ,  whose  specific  gravities  are  to  that  of  the  Ori- 
ental topaz  as  three  and  four  respectively  to  five. 
The  Chrysolite  obtained  in  Spain,  from  the  same 
locality  with  rock-crystal,  we  may  suppose  was  yel- 
low quartz.  Such  as  had  a  white  vein  running 
tbroogh  them,  called  hence  Icucockrysi^  were  proba- 
bly agate ;  yellow  quartz  with  a  vein  of  chalcedony ; 
and  the  capnia  we  may  translate  smoke-topaz. 
Some  resembled  glass  of  a  bright  safiTron  colour ; 
and  those  made  of  glass  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  sight,  but  miglit  be  detected  by  the  touch  (of 
the  tongue,  no  doubt),  as  being  warmer."* 

*CHHYSOME'LUM  (xpvoAfUfJLoif),  according  to 
BiUerbeck,  the  sweet  Orange,  and  not  a  species  of 
Qoince,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled.  It  is  a  variety 
^  the  Citrus  Auraniium,  L.* 

♦CHRYSOTIS  (xpworric),  a  species  of  Precious 
dione.,  having,  according  to  Pliny,  the  appearance 
of  goM.    Dalecamp  takes  it  for  Hyacinth.^* 

•CHRY'SOPHRYS  ix(^<T6^pvgh  a  large  species 
of  Fish,  answering  to  the  Gilt  Head  or  Gilt  Poll,  the 
Hpttn^  awraU^  L.  The  Greek  name,  which  means 
'  golden  eyebrow,"  wtis  given  to  it  on  account  of  a 
ercscent-shaped  band  of  a  golden  hue  extending 
from  one  eye  to  the  other.  Du  Hamel  says  its 
flesh  is  delicate,  but  rather  dry ;  according  to  Xen- 
oerates,  it  is  firm  and  nutritious.    ''  With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  bright  band  between  the  eyes,  we  cm 
find  nothing  in  the  Chrysophrys  of  the  ancients," 
observes  GriflSth,  **  that  is  absolutely  characteristic 
of  the  modern  fish  of  the  same  name  ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  we  find  nothing  which  can  give  rise 
to  exclusion.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  chryso- 
phrys has  two  pairs  of  fins ;  its  pyloric  appendages 
are  few  in  number ;  it  remains  close  to  the  coasts, 
and  in  salt  marshes  or  pools ;  it  spawns  in  summer, 
and  deposites  its  eggs  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  the 
great  heats  oblige  it  to  conceal  itself;  the  cold  also 
causes  it  to  sufiTer ;  it  is  carnivorous,  and  the  fish- 
ermen take  it  by  striking  it  with  a  trident  while 
asleep.  iElian  tells  us  that  it  is  the  most  timid  of 
fishes :  some  branches  of  poplar,  implanted  in  the 
sand  during  a  reflux,  so  terrified  the  chrysophrys 
which  were  brought  back  by  the  flood,  that  on  the 
succeeding  reflux  thev  did  not  dare  to  move,  anil 
snfiTered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  That 
the  Aurala  of  the  Latins  was  the  same  fish  as  the 
Chrysophiys  of  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny,  which  is  manifestly  taken  from  Aris- 
totle, and  where  the  first  word  is  put  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  second.  Columella  tells  us  that  the 
Awrala  was  of  the  number  of  those  fishes  which  the 
Romans  brought  up  in  their  vivaria ;  and  even  the 
inventor  of  vivaria^  Sergius  Grata,  appears  to  have 
derived  from  this  fish  the  surname  which  he  bore, 
and  which  he  left  to  his  branch  of  the  family.  It 
was,  above  all,  the  Aurata  of  the  Lucrine  lake  that 
the  Romans  esteemed ;  and  Sergius,  who  obtained 
nearly  entiro  possession  of  that  lake,  in  all  probabil- 
ity introduced  the  species  there."* 

*CHRYS0PRAS1US  LAPIS  {xpvoonpaoocl  the 
Ghrysoprase,  a  precious  stone,  resembling  in  colour 
the  juice  of  the  leek  {irpdaov),  but  with  &omewhat 
of  a  golden  tinge  ixp^f^f  **gold"),  whence  the 
name  given  it.  What  is  now  called  Ghrysoprase, 
however,  by  Jameson  and  Aiken,  could  hardly,  as 
Adams  thinks,  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
since  it  is  lound  only  in  Lower  Silesia.  It  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  silex,  with  a  small  admix 
ture  of  nickel,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour.  The 
Ghrysoprase  of  the  ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
most  probably  a  variety  of  the  Prasus.* 

GHTHON'IA  {XOwia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Hermione  in  honour  of  Demeter,  suroamed  Chtho- 
nia.  The  following  is  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Pausanias  .*'  **  The  inhabitants  of  Hermione  cel- 
ebrate the  Chthonia  every  year,  in  summer,  in  this 
manner:  They  form  a  procession,  headed  by  the 
priests  and  magistrates  of  the  year,  who  are  follow- 
ed by  men  and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is 
customary  to  pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining 
the  procession.  They  wear  white  garments,  and  on 
their  heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  KoofwaavdaXoi,  vfhich,  however,  from  their  size 
and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  inscribed  on 
them,  recording  the  premature  death  of  Hyacinthus, 
seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind  the  procession 
there  follow  persons  leading  by  strings  an  untamed 
heifer,  just  taken  from  the  herd,  and  drag  it  into  the 
temple,  where  four  old  women  perform  the  sacrifice, 
one  of  them  cutting  the  animaVs  throat  with  a 
scythe.  The  doors  of  the  temple,  ^hich  during 
this  sacrifice  had  been  shut,  are  thrown  open,  and 
persons  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose  jead 
in  a  second  heifer,  tLen  a  third  and  a  fourth,  ail  oi 
which  are  sacrificed  by  the  matrons  in  the  manner 
described.  A  curious  circumstance  in  this  solem- 
nity is,  that  all  the  heifers  must  fall  on  the  same 
side  on  which  the  first  fell."  Tiie  splendour  and 
rich  ofl^erings  of  this  festival  are  also  mentioned 
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by  /E]ian,^  who,  however,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  matrons  of  whom  Pausanias  speaks,  but  says 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifers  was  performed  by 
the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The  Lar-edsemonians  adopted  the  worship  of  De- 
meter  Chthonia  from  the  Hermioneans,  some  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  settled  in  Messenia  ;*  hence 
we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated  either  the  name 
festival  as  that  of  the  Hermioneans,  or  one  similar 
to  it, 

CHi'TRA  {xvTpa)y  an  earthen  vessel  for  common 
ise,  especially  for  cooking.  It  was  commonly  left 
unpainted,  and  hence  all  unprofitable  labour  was  de- 
scribed by  the  proverb  x^rpav  iroiKiTJKeiv.^ 

♦CICA'DA  (rern^),  a  spNBcies  of  Insect,  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  the  classical  writers.  According 
to  Dodwell,*  it  is  formed  like  a  large  fly,  with  long 
transparent  wings,  a  dark  brown  back,  and  a  yellow 
belly.  It  is  originally  a  caterpillar,  then  a  chrysa- 
lis, and  is  converted  into  a  fly  late  in  the  spring. 
Its  song  is  much  louder  and  shriller  than  that  of  the 
grasshopper,  as  Dodwell  terms  the  latter.  This  wri- 
ter says  that  nothing  is  so  piercing  as  their  note ; 
nothing,  at  the  same  time,  so  tiresome  and  inhar- 
monious ;  and  yet  the  ancient  writers,  and  espe- 
cially the  poets,  praise  the  sweetness  of  their  song ; 
and  Plutarch*  says  they  were  sacred  to  the  Mu- 
ses. According  to  ^Elian,'  only  the  male  Cicada 
sings,  and  that  in  the  hottest  weather.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  naturalists. 
The  Cicada  is  extremely  common  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  It  is  found  also  in  the  United  States,  being 
called  in  some  parts  "  the  Harvest-fly,"  and  in  oth- 
erjj,  very  erroneously,  "  the  Locust."  The  Cicada 
has  a  sucker  instead  of  a  mouth,  by  which  it  lives 
entirely  on  liquids,  such  as  dew  and  the  juices  of 
plants.  The  song  of  the  Cicada,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  made  by  the  males  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing to  their  females  in  the  season  of  reproduction, 
and  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles 
i^n  two  membranes,  turned  in  the  form  of  a  ket- 
llo-dram,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  Sev- 
eral species  of  Cicada  are  described  by  Aristotle,' 
Suidas,  and  iElian,'  but  more  especially  two,  name- 
ly, ol  fteydXoi  TeTuyeg^  ol  fdovreci  called  also  dxercu, 
and  ol  fUKpoij  called  also  remyovia.  The  former 
would  appear  to  be  the  Cicada  plebeian  the  latter 
the  Cicada  ami.  This  insect  is  called  Cicale  in 
Italian,  and  Cigale  in  French.  "  The  Tettix,"  ob- 
serves Kirby,  "  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  every  Grecian  bard,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
Theocritus.  Supposed  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  dew,  they  were  addressed  by 
the  most  endearing  epithets,  and  were  regarded  as 
all  but  divine.  So  attached,  indeed,  were  the 
Athenians  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  fasten  golden  images  of  them  in  their 
hair,  implying,  at  the  same  time,  a  boast,  that  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  Cicadae,  were  *  terra 
fUii,'  or  children  of  the  earth."*  Anacreon,  in  one 
of  his  odes,"  says  of  the  Tettix,  that  old  age 
wastes  it  not  away.  In  this  he  has  reference  to  the 
fable  of  Tithonus,  the  favourite  of  Aurora,  who, 
having  wished  for  immortality,  without  having 
asked,  at  the  same  time,  for  perpetual  youth,  be- 
came so  decrepit,  that  Aurora,  out  of  compassion, 
changed  him  into  a  tettix,  because  this  insect,  as 
the  ancients  believed,  laid  aside  its  skin  every  sum- 
mer, and  thus  renewed  its  youth.  The  truth  is,  the 
Tettix  or  Cicada,  like  all  the  other  species  of  the 
i 
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Gryllus,  though  existing  but  for  a  single  seawn 
since  it  dies  at  the  close  of  the  sumuer,  casu 
its  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  caterpillar, 
and  deposites  in  the  fields  a  membrane  so  accurate- 
ly true  to  its  entire  shape,  that  it  h  often  mistaken, 
at  first  sight,  for  the  Tettix  itself.  The  belief  that 
this  insect  was  indigenous,  or,  in  other  words, 
sprang  from  the  very  earth,  appears  to  have  ariseu 
from  the  circumstance  of  large  numbers  being  acet. 
immediately  after  showers,  though  not  visible  pre- 
viously. 

*CICER.    (Vid.  Erebinthus.) 

*CICHORIUM.    {Vid.  Intybum.) 

*CICI  (x/icOf  a  plant,  the  same  as  the  tatum 
Ckiisti  or  Hicinus  communis.  "  This  plant,"  ob- 
serves Woodville,  speaking  of  the  Palma  Christi, 
**  appears  to  be  the  kiki^  or  Kporuv  of  Dioscorides, 
who  observes  that  the  seeds  are  powerfully  cathar- 
tic :  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Aetius,  Paulus  ^gineta, 
and  Pliny."* 

♦CICONIA,  the  Stork.    {Vid.  Pklargos.)" 

•CICUTA,  Hemlock.    {Vid.  Coneign.) 

CI'DARIS.     (K«i.  Tiara.) 

CILrCIUM  {difipi^),  a  Haircloth.  The  material 
of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  almost  universal- 
ly made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair  of  goats 
The  Asiatics  made  it  of  camePs-hair.  Goats  were 
bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicia;  and  from  this 
country  the  Latin  name  of  such  cloth  was  derived. 
Lycia,  Phrygia,  Spain,  and  Libya  also  produced  tli» 
same  article.  The  cloth  obtained  by  spinning  and 
weaving  goat 's-hair  was  nearly  black,  and  was  iise'i 
for  the  coarse  habits  which  sailors  and  fishermen 
wore,  as  it  was  the  least  subject  to  be  destroyed  oy 
being  wet ;  also  for  horse-cloths,  tents,  sacks,  and 
bags  to  hold  workmen*s  tools  {fabrilia  vasa)^  and  foi 
the  purpose  of  covering  military  engines,  and  I'ue 
walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deedeo 
the  force  of  the  ram  {vid.  AriesX  and  to  preserve 
the  woodwork  from  being  set  on  fire." 

Among  the  Orientals,  sackcloth,  which  was  wiih 
them  always  haircloth,  was  worn  to  express  morti- 
fication and  grief.  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  it  passed  from  its  ether  uses  to  be  so  em- 
ployed in  Europe  also.  Monks  and  anchorites  al- 
most universally  adopted  the  cilicium  as  fit  to  be 
worn  for  the  sake  of  humiliation,  and  they  sup- 
posed their  end  to  be  more  completely  attained 
if  this  part  of  their  raiment  was  never  washed. 
Hence  Jerome.'  describing  the  life  of  the  monk  Hi- 
larion,  says  of  his  hair  shirt,  *'  Saecum^  quo  s  'mti 
fuerat  indutus^  nunquam  lavant,  et  superflxtum  esse 
dicensy  munditias  in  cilicio  qtutrere.^^ 

♦CIMEX  ('copic),  the  Bug,  under  which  name 
many  species  are  included  by  the  ancients,  which 
modern  naturalists  have  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Aristotle  makes  the  Kopi/Q  to  be  eng^en- 
dered  by  the  vapory  secretions  from  the  skins  of 
animals.  Pliny,*  after  calling  the  Cimez  "  animal 
fadissimumf  et  dictu  quoque  faatidiendum'^  (where 
he  evidently  alludes  to  the  Cimex  leetularius^  oi 
bedbug),  goes  on  to  state  some  marvellous  uf^es 
of  this  insect  in  the  healing  art.  It  was  considei  t  d 
an  excellent  remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents 
and  especially  of  asps  :  fumigations  made  wiU 
cimices  caused  leeches  to  loosen  their  hold ;  and 
if  any  animal  had  swallowed  leeches  in  drink inj^ 
eimicegf  taken  internally,  served  as  a  cure.  Xhe5 
were  good  for  weak  eyes  when  mixed  with  salt  anc 
the  milk  of  a  female,  and  for  complaints  of  the  ean 
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when  mingled  with  honey  and  oil  of  roses.  Nu- 
merous other  medical  virtues  were  ascribed  to 
them,  which,  like  the  preceding,  were  purely  fabu- 
lous, although  Guettard,  in  modern  times,  recom- 
mends them  in  hysterical  cases.^ 

•CIMOL'IA  TKRRA  {KifioXla  yv),  Clmolian 
Earth,  so  called  from  the  island  Cunolus,  one  of  the 
Crclades,  whence  it  was  principally  obtained,  al- 
though found  also  in  other  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
particularly  Siphnus.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  in 
cleaning  their  clothes,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
as  fuller's  earth  is  now  employed.  The  ancients 
oscd  it  likewise  in  medicine ;  Galen  speaks  of  it  as 
good  in  St.  Anthony's  fire  *  and  Dioscorides'  high- 
ly commends  it,  mixed  with  vinegar,  in  swellings, 
inflammations,  and  many  other  external  affections. 
The  ancient  writers  mention  two  kinds  of  Cimolian 
iDartb,  a  white  and  a  purplish.  Galen  says  that  the 
white  kind  was  dry,  aj^d  the  purple  fattish,  and  that 
the  purple  was  accounted  the  better  of  the  two. 
Dioscorides  says  that  the  purple  kind  was  cold  to 
the  touch,  a  particular  very  observable  in  steatites. 
"  Many  authors,*'  remarks  Sir  John  Hill,  "  have 
ranked  Cimolian  Earth  among  the  clays,  and  Tour- 
nefort  makes  it  a  chalk ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  neith'T  of  these,  but  properly  and  dis- 
tinctly a  marl.  Many  have  imagined  our  fuller's 
earth  to  have  br en  the  Cimolian  of  the  ancients, 
but  erroneously ;  the  substance  which  comes  near- 
est it  of  all  t>ie  now  known  fossils,  is  the  steatite 
of  the  soap  rock  of  Cornwall."* 

*CIN'ARA  (/ctvapa),  the  Artichoke.  The  Cinara 
Kclymusy  our  common  artichoke,  is  described  in  dis- 
tinct terms  in  Columella,  and  he  is  the  only  ancient 
anther  that  has  done  so.* 

CrNCIA  LEX.  or  MUNERA'LIS.  Tliis  lex 
ffas  a  plebiscitum  passed  in  the  X\mo  of  the  trib- 
es M.  CinciuB  Alimentus  (B.C.  204),  and  entitled 
De  Doms  cl  Muntribus.*  One  provision  of  this 
law,  which  forbade  a  person  to  take  anything  for 
his  pains  in  plea^Jing  a  cause,  is  recorded  by  Taci- 
tus,' **  Nc  quu  oh  cavgam  orandam  pecumam  donumot 
aceiptMt."  In  th^i  time  of  Augustus,  the  Irx  Cincia 
was  confirmed  by  a  senatus  consultum,"  and  a  pen- 
ahy  of  four  tim/:s  the  sum  received  was  imposed  on 
the  advocate.  This  fact  of  confirmation  will  explain 
a  passage  in  T  icitus.*  The  law  was  so  far  modified 
in  the  time  cf  Claudius,  that  an  advocate  was  allow- 
ed to  receive  ten  sestertia ;  if  he  took  any  sum  be- 
yond that,  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  repe- 
tnndae  {rcj^undarum  ienebafur^*).  (  Vid.  Repbtun- 
hm.)  It  appears  that  this  permission  was  so  far  re- 
stricted in  Trajan's  time,  that  the  fee  could  not  be 
paid  till  the  work  was  done.^^ 

So  far  the  Cincian  law  presents  no  diflSculty; 
but  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
not  limited  to  the  case  already  stated.  They  ap- 
plied, also,  to  gifts  in  general ;  or,  at  least,  there 
were  enactments  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 
what  a  person  could  give,  and  also  required  gifts  to 
be  accompanied  with  certain  formalities;  and  it 
Hoes  not  seem  possible  to  refer  these  enactments  to 
any  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  numerous 
contradictions  and  difficulties  which  perplex  this 
subject  are,  perhaps,  satisfactorily  reconciled  and 
r2moved  by  the  following  conjecture  of  Savigny  :*■ 
*•  Gifts  which  exceeded  a  certain  amount  were  only 
valid  when  made  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  or 
by  tradition :  small  gifts,  consequently,  were  left  to 
1  person's  free  choice,  as  before  ;  but  large  gifts  (ex- 
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cept  in  the  case  of  near  ^laf*ves^  were  to  be  ao 
companied  with  certain  lormalities."  The  object 
of  the  law,  accoi  ding  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
foolish  and  hasty  gifts  to  a  large  amount,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  intended,  among  other  things,  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  This  was  effected  by  declaring  that 
certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift  valid, 
such  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio,  both  of  which 
required  some  time  and  ceremony,  and  so  allowed 
the  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  he  was 
doing.  These  forms,  also,  could  not  be  observed^ 
except  in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  which  was 
an  additional  security  against  fraud.  It  is  true  that 
this  advantage  was  not  secured  by  the  law  in  the 
case  of  the  most  valuable  of  things,  nee  mancipi, 
namely,  money,  for  the  transferring  of  which  bare 
tradition  was  sufficient ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is  one  that  peo- 
ple of  all  gifts  are  least  likely  to  make.  The  lex, 
however,  was  a  complete  protection  against  simple 
stipulations ;  that  is,  mere  promises  to  give  with- 
out an  actual  completion  of  the  promise  at  the  time. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny's  letters,*  that  the  Cincian  law  origi- 
nally contained  no  exception  in  favour  of  relatives, 
but  that  all  gifts  above  a  certain  amount  required 
the  formalities  already  mentioned.  The  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in  favour 
of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  collateral  kins- 
men. It  appears  that  this  exception .  was  subse- 
quently abolished,"  but  was  restored  by  Constt-iime 
(A.D.  319)  so  far  as  it  was  in  favour  of  parents  and 
children ;  and  so  it  continued  as  long  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cincian  law  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  law  forbadd 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  confonnity  to  its  pro- 
visions, see  Savigny,  Zeiischrifl,  &c.,  iv.,  p.  36. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse,"  which,  together  M';*h 
'  the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  furnish  the  reader  with 
all  the  necessary  references  and  materials  for  in- 
vestigating this  obscure  subject.  Anything  farther 
on  the  matter  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  some  provis- 
ions seem  necessary  on  the  subject  of  gifts.  In  our 
own  system  gifts  are  valid  as  against  the  giver; 
and  though  the  general  rule  be  that  an  agreement 
to  give  cannot  be  enforced,  this  rule  is  subject  to 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  persons  standing  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  giver. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  one  object  of  the 
Cincian  law  was  to  prevent  debtors  from  cheating 
their  creditors  by  gifts  of  their  property,  or  by  pre- 
tended gifts;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
establish  this  point  satisfactorily  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

CINCTUS  GABrNlJS.    (KtW.  Tooa.) 

CPNGULUM.     {Vid.  Zona.) 

CINERA'RIUS.     ( Vid.  Calamisthum.) 

CrNERES.     (Kirf.  FuNus.) 

CI'NIFLO.    (Vid.  Calamistrum.) 

♦CINNAB'ARIS  (Kiwadupic,  or  -0,  Cinnai»ar 
Martyn*  writes  thus  concerning  it :  **  Minium  is 
the  native  Cinnabar,  or  ore  out  of  which  the  quick- 
silver is  drawn.  Minium  is  now  commonly  used  to 
designate  red  lead;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  U  e 
Minium  of  the  Romans  was  the  Millos  or  Cinnabari 
of  the  Greeks."  Woodville  says  of  it,  *'  the  Cinnaba- 
ris  and  Sanguis  Draconis  seem  to  have  signified  tho 
same  thing  with  the  Greeks."  Adams  thinks  that 
the  ancients  had  three  kinds  of  Cinnabar :  1st,  the 
Vegetable  Cinnabar,  or  Sanguis  Draconis,  being  the 
resin  of  the  tree  called  Dracana  Draco ;  2d,  the  Na- 
tive Cinnabar,  or  Sulphuret  of  Quicksilver ;  and,  9d, 


1.  (x.,  8.)— 2.  (Co«l.  Honnog.,  vi.,  1.)— 3.  (Rheinischea  Mnm 
um,  1827.)— 4.  (ad  Vii^.,  Eclog.,  x.,  27.) 
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the  Sil  Atticum,  or  Factitious  Cinnabar,  which  was 
▼eiy  different  from  ours,  being  a  preparation  of  a 
flliining  arenaceous  substance.* 

•CINNAMCMUM  («ewa/iw^of),  the  Cinnamon- 
tree,  and  also  Cinnamon  itself.*  It  is  supposed  by 
many  that  the  Kiwuftotfioc  of  the  ancients  was  the 
Lauras  Cinnamomum.  The  only  objectioi.  to  this 
opinion,  as  Adams  remarks,  is,  that  the  latter  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon  (the  ancient  Taprobane),  and  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  they  could  have 
been  so  familiar  with  a  production  of  that  island,  as  it 
appears  they  were  with  their  own  Cinnamon.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  many  of  the  authorities,  as,  for 
example,  Sprengel  and  Dierbach,  hold  it  to  be  the 
Lauras  Cinnamomum.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  Lauras  Cassia  was  often  confounded  with 
it."  Various  kinds  of  cinnamon  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  such  as  the  /idovXov,  which  was 
the  best,  of  a  dark  wine  colour,  sometimes  of  a  dark 
gray,  the  bark  smooth,  the  branches  small  and  slen- 
der, and  having  many  knots ;  pungent  in  taste,  and, 
when  warmed,  somewhat  saltish:  the  bpetvov^  or 
mountain  Cinnamon  ;  the  fieXav,  or  **  black ;"  the 
XevKov,  or  "  white  -,"  the  VTr6Kif>f>ovj  or  "  yellowish ;" 
to  which  some  add  the  xylo-cinnamomum  and  the 
pseudo-cinnamomum.  The  main  difference  between 
the  Kivvufjiojioq  and  Kaaaia  appears  to  have  been,  that 
'he  former  far  surpassed  the  latter  in  odour  and 
aste  ;  and,  in  fact,  Galen  remarks  that  the  highest 
lind  of  cassia  did  not  differ  much  from  the  lowest 
dnd  of  cinnamon.  The  best  cinnamon  was  ob- 
ained  from  the  nest  of  a  species  of  thrush  ( Turdus 
Zeilonicvs)y  which  always  built  with  it,  and  hence 
iras  called  KiwauQXuyo^^  or  "cinnamon-collector."* 
[Vid.  Casia.) 

CIPPUS  was  a  low  column,  sometimes  round, 
but  more  frequently  rectangular.  Cippi  were  used 
for  various  purposes;  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
were  sometimes  inscribed  upon  them;  and,  with 
distances  engraved  upon  them,  they  also  served  as 
milestones.  They  were,  however,  more  frequently 
employed  as  sepulchral  monuments.*  Several  of 
such  cippi  apj  in  the  Townly  collection  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the  woodcut 
annexed.     The  inscription  is  to  the  memory  of 


Tjia  Primitiva,  tlie  wife  of  Lucius  Virius  Helius, 


1.  (Dioscor.,  V.  109.— Parit  Pharm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  72.— Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Diowjor.,  i.,  13.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vii.— 
Theophr.,  iv.,  4.)— 3.  (Adams,  Append.,  •.t.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.N., 
X.,  33.— Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  13.— ^lian,  N.  A.,  ii.,  84 :  xvii.! 
•1  -BiUed-cck,  Flora  Claasica,  p.  104.)-^.  (Pew.,  But.,  i.,  86.) 


who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  one  moiitli, 
and  twenty-four  days.  Below  the  tablet,  a  festoon 
of  fruits  and  flowers  is  suspended  from  two  rams* 
heads  at  the  corners ;  and  at  the  lower  comers  are 
two  sphinxes,  with  a  head  of  Pan  in  the  area  be- 
tween them. 

On  several  cippi  we  find  the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L., 
that  is,  Sil  tibi  terra  levis,  whence  Persius,  in  the 
passage  already  referred  to,  says,  "  Non  levior  dp- 
pis  nunc  imprimit  ossa" 

It  was  also  usual  to  place  at  one  corner  of  the 
burying-ground  a  cippus,  on  which  the  extent  of  the 
burying-ground  was  marked,  towards  the  road  (tjc 
fronit\  and  backward  to  the  fields  (in  agravO'). 

CIRCE'NSES  LUDI.    (Tid.  Circus.) 

CrRCINUS  (dtaa^nzf ),  a  Compass.  The  compass 
used  by  statuaries,  architects,  masons,  and  carpen- 
ters, is  often  represented  on  the  tombs  of  such  artif- 
icers, together  with  the  other  instruments  of  their 
profession  or  trade.    The  annexed  woodcut  is  cop- 


ied from  a  tomb  found  at  Rome.*  It  exhibits  t^%c 
kinds  of  compasses,  viz.,  the  common  kmd  used  for 
drawing  circles  and  measuring  distances,  and  one 
with  curved  legs,  probably  intended  to  measure  the 
thickness  of  columns,  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  oi 
similar  objects.  The  common  kind  is  described  b> 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  who  compares  its 
form  to  that  of  the  letter  A.  The  mythologists  e  op- 
posed this  instrument  to  have  been  invented  by  Per- 
dix,  who  vas  the  nephew  of  Dsedalus,  and,  throug^ 
envy,  thrown  by  him  over  the  precipice  of  the  Athe 
nian  acropoHs.*  Compasses  of  various  forms  were 
discovered  in  a  statuary's  house  at  Pompeii 
CIRCITC'RES.  (Fid.  Castra,  p.  222.) 
CIIICUMLITIO.  (Firf.  PicTURA.) 
CIRCUMLU'VIO.  (Fi(i.  Alluvio.) 
CIRCUITO'RES.  (Kid.  Castra,  p.  222.) 
CIRCUS.  When  Tarquinius  Priscus  had  taKen 
the  town  of  Apiolae  from  the  Latins,  as  related  in 
the  early  Roman  legends,  he  commemorated  bis 
success  by  an  exhibition  of  races  and  pugilistic  coo- 
tests  in  tho  Murcian  valley,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  Hills ;  around  which  a  number  of  tem 
porary  platforms  were  erected  by  the  patres  and 
equites,  called  speetacuUiy  fori,  or  fontli,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  each  one  raising 
a  stage  for  himself,  upon  which  he  stood  to  view 
the  games.*  This  course,  with  its  surrounding 
scaffoldings,  was  termed  circus ;  either  because  the 
spectators  stood  round  to  see  the  shows,  or  be- 
cause the  procession  and  races  went  round  in  a 
circuit.*  Previously,  however,  to  the  death  of  Tar- 
quin,  a  permanent  building  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  with  regular  tiers  of  seats,  in  the  form  of  3 
theatre.^  To  this  the  name  of  Circus  Maximue 
was  subsequently  given,  as  a  distinction  fiiom  the 
Flaminian  and  other  similar  buildings,  which  it  sur- 
passed in  extent  and  splendour;  and  hence,  like  the 
Campus  Martius,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Circus, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
Of  the  Circus  Maximus  scarcely  n  vestige  now 


1.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  I.,  viii.,  12.)— 2.  (Gruter,  Corp.  Tn»cript.,  I.  i^ 
part  II , p. (W4.)-3.  (Nub.,  178.)-4.  (Chid,  Met.,  viii.,  S41-t5U 
T**  ^h^^'\h  55.— Pestug,  B.  V.  Forum.- Diony*.,  iii.,  p.  IM 
Ac.)— 6.  (Varro,  De  Ling,  Lat.,  v.,  153, 154,  ed.  MaUer)-* 
(Compare  Liv.  and  Dioayr..  11.  cc.) 
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I  beyond  the  p^pable  evideDce  of  the  site  it 
occupied,  tm  a  few  masses  of  rubble-work  in  a  cir- 
eolai  fonn,  which  may  be  seen  under  the  walls  of 
•ome  houses  in  the  Via  de*  Cerehi,  and  which  retain 
traces  o[  having  supported  the  stone  seats'  for  the 
spectators.  This  loss  is,  fortunately,  supplied  by 
(he  remains  of  a  smal!  circus  on  the  Via  Appia, 
^onuDOoljr  called    the    Circus   of  Caracalla,  the 


ground-plan  of  which,  together  with  muct  of  t&e 
superstructure,  remains  in  a  state  of  considerable 
preservation.  The  ground-plan  of  the  circus  in 
question  is  represented  iu  the  annexed  woodcut ; 
and  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  model  of  all  others 
since  it  agrees  in  every  main  feature,  both  of  gen 
eral  outline  and  individual  parts,  with  the  descrip 
tion  of  the  Circus  Maxirnus  given  by  Dionysius.* 


Around  the  double  lines  (A,  A)  were  arranged 
I  be  seats  {gradus,  sedilia,  stibseUia\  as  in  a  theatre, 
temied,  collectively,  the  caveoj  the  lowest  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  ground  by  a  podium,  and 
the  whole  divided  longitudinally  by  pracinctiones, 
and  diagonally  into  euneh  with  their  vomitoria  at- 
tached to  each.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  up- 
|>er  branch  cf  the  cavea,  the  general  outline  is  bro- 
ken by  an  outwork  (B),  which  was  probably  the 
fuitiwr,  or  station  for  the  emperor,  as  it  is  placed 
iQ  the  best  situation  for  seeirg  both  the  commence- 
Gkst  and  end  of  the  course,  and  in  the  most  prom- 


inent part  of  the  circus.'  Iu  the  opposite  brancn  is 
observed  another  interruption  to  the  uniform  line 
of  seats  (C),  betokening  also,  from  its  construction, 
a  place  of  distinction,  which  might  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  person  at  whose  expense  the  games 
were  given  {editor  spectacidorum). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  wall  (D),  run- 
ning lengthways  down  the  course,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal  bone  in 
the  human  frame,  was  termed  spina*  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut  subjoined,  taken  from  an  ax^ 
cient  bas-relief. 


At  each  extremity  of  the  spina  were  placed,  upon 
a  base  (E,  £),  three  wooden  cylinders,  of  a  conical 
shape,  like  cypress- trees  {nutasque  imitata  capres- 
«H),  which  were  called  meta— the  goals.  Their 
sttuation  is  distinotly  seen  in  the  preceding  wood- 
rul,  but  tlieii  ^orm  is  more  fully  developed  in  the 


I.  ffiMC/v  ,  I.  e.)— 9   (Orid,  Met.,  x.,  106.-^aapare  Plin. 


one  annexed,  copied  from  a  marble  in  the  Britisii 
Museum.* 

The  most  remarkable  object  upon  the  spina  were 
two  columns  (F)  supporting  seven  conical  balls, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  eggs,  were  called 
ova,*  These  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing 
the  spina.  Their  use  was  to  enable  the  spectators 
to  count  the  number  of  rounds  which  had  been  run ; 
for  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa,*  though  Livy  speaks  of  them 
long  before.'  They  are,  therefore,  seven  m  num- 
ber, such  being  the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in 
each  race ;  and,  as  each  round  was  run,  one  of  the 
ova  was  put  up*  or  taken  down,  according  to  Varro.* 
An  egg  was  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.'*  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
spina  were  two  similar  columns  (G),  represented 
also  in  the  woodcut  over  the  second  chariot,  sus- 
taining seven  dolphins,  termed  dclphina,  or  ddphi- 
narum  columna^^^  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  only  placed  there  as 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ova ;  and  the  figure 
of  the  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour  of  Neptune.'* 
In  the  Lyons  mosaic,  subsequently  to  be  noticed, 
the  delphma  are  represented  as  fountains  spouting 


1.  (iii.,  p.  1B2.)— 2.  (Saet.,  Claad.,  4.)— 3.  (Cnniodor.,  Var. 
Ep,  iii.,  51.)— 4.  (Chamber  L,  No.  60.)— 5.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust., 
i.,2,  *  11.— Li?.,  xli,  27.)— 6.  (Diou  Caaa.,  xUx.,  p.  600.)-7. 
(xli.,  27.)— 8.  (CaiMidor.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  51.)— ».  (De  Re  Rust., 
i.,  2,  ^  11.)— 10.  (TcrtuU.,  De  Spectac.,  c.  8.)-  11.  (Jut.,  ShU, 
vi.,  590.)-12.  (Tertull.,  1.  c  ^ 
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irater ;  but  m  a  bas-relief  of  the  Palazzo  Barberi- 
m,^  a  ladder  is  placed  against  the  columns  which 
support  the  dolphins,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  to  take  them  up  and  down.  Some  wri- 
ters suppose  the  columns  which  supported  the  ova 
and  deiphina  to  be  the  phala  or  faloi  which  Juvenal 
mentions.*  But  the  phala  were  not  columns,  but 
lowers,  erected,  as  circumstances  required,  between 
the  mcta  and  euripus^  or  extreme  circuit  of  the  area, 
when  sham-fights  were  represented  in  the  circus.' 
Besides  these,  the  spina  was  decorated  with  many 
other  objects,  such  as  obelisks,  statues,  altars,  and 
temples,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  fixed 
locality. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  ground-plan  that  there 
is  a  passage  between  the  mcia  and  spinaf  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  latter  of  which  are  hollowed  out 
into  a  circular  recess :  and  several  of  the  ancient 
sculptures  afford  similar  examples.  This  might 
have  been  for  performing  the  sacrifice,  or  other 
offices  of  religious  worshifi,  with  which  the  games 
commenced  ;  paiticularly  as  small  chapels  can  still 
be  seen  under  the  metcBf  in  which  the  statues  of 
some  divinities  must  have  been  placed.  It  was 
probably  under  the  first  of  these  spaces  that  the  al- 
tar of  the  god  Census  was  concealed,*  which  was 
excavated  upon  each  occasion  of  these  games.* 

At  the  extremity  of  the  circus  in  which  the  two 
horns  of  the  cavea  terminate,  were  placed  the  stalls 
for  the  horses  and  chariots  (H,  H),  commonly  called 
carceres  at,  and  subsequently  to,  the  age  of  Varro  ; 
but  more  anciently  the  whole  line  of  buildings  which 
confined  this  end  of  the  circus  was  termed  oppidum, 
because,  with  its  gates  and  towers,  it  resembled 
the  walls  of  a  town,*  which  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  circus  under  consideration,  where  the  fvo 
lowers  (I,  I)  at  each  end  of  the  carceres  are  still 
standing.  The  number  of  carceres  is  supposed  to 
have  been  usually  twelve,'  as  they  are  in  this  plan ; 
but  in  the  mosaic  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  pub- 
lished by  Artaud,'  there  are  only  eight.  This  mo- 
saic has  several  peculiarities.  Most  of  the  objects 
are  double.  There  is  a  double  set  of  ova  and  dei- 
phina, one  of  each  sort  at  each  end  of  the  spina ; 
and  eight  chariots,  that  is,  a  double  set  for  each 
colour,  are  inserted.  They  were  vaults,  closed  in 
front  by  gates  of  open  woodwork  {cancelli)j  which 
were  opened  simultaneously  upon  the  signal  being 
given,*  by  removmg  a  rope  (van-^jy/f**)  attached  to 
pilasters  of  the  kind  called  Herma,  placed  for  that 
purpose  between  each  stall ;  upon  which  the  gates 
were  immediately  thrown  open  by  a  number  of 
men,  probably  the  armentariit  as  represented  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious  mar- 
hW  in  the  Museo  Borgiano  at  Velletri ;  which  also 
fpiiresents  most  of  the  other  peculiarities  above 
p^Qtioned  as  appertaining  to  the  carceres. 


fn  the  mosaic  of  Lyons  the  man  is  represented 


1.  (Fabrelti,  Syntagla.  de  Colamn.  Trajani,  p.  144.)— 3.  (1.  o.) 
t.  (Compare  Festut,  b.  t.  Phalae.— Serviui,  ad  Vii^.,  JEu.y  ix., 
/OS.—Ruperti,  ad  Juv.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Tcrtull.,  Do  Spectac,  c.  5.) 
6.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  p.  97.)— 6.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot., 
r.,  1531)— -7.  (Cassiodor.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  51.)— 8.  (Description 
d'un  Mosaique,  &c.,  Lyons,  180J.)— 9.  (Dionys.,  iii.,  p.  l92. — 
Cassiodor.,  1.  c- Compare  Sil.  Ital.,xvi.,  816.)— 10.  (ninnys.,  1. 
«  -~Comparo  Schtil.  ad  Thoo<*.f  '.,  Idyll.,  viii.,  57.) 
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apparently  in  the  act  of  letting  go  the  rope  [imrX^, 
in  the  manner  described  by  Dionysios.^  The  col 
below,  which  is  from  a  marble  in  the  British  Mn 
scum,'  represents  a  set  of  four  carceres,  with  then 
Herm<t  and  cancelli  open,  as  left  after  tho  charioti 


had  started,  in  which  the  gates  are  made  to  open 
inward. 

The  preceding  account  and  woodcuts  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  various  words 
by  which  the  carceres  were  designated  in  ooetical 
language,  namely,  claustra,*  crypta,*  fauces^  ostia,* 
fores  carceriSf"*  repagula,^  limina  equorum* 

It  vdll  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  line  of  the 
carceres  is  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  spina,  ba 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  whici 
is  a  point  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arena  ;  the  rea- 
son for  which  is  obviously  that  all  the  chariots 
might  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  distance 
to  pass  over  between  the  carceres  and  mouth  of  the 
course.  Moreover,  the  two  sides  of  the  circus  are 
not  parallel  to  each  other,  nor  the  spina  to  either  of 
them  ;  but  they  are  so  planned  that  the  course  di- 
minishes gradually  from  the  mouth  at  (J),  until  it 
reaches  the  corresponding  line  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  spina  (K),  where  it  is  narrower  by  thirty-two 
feet.  This  might  have  proceeded  from  economy, 
or  be  necessary  in  the  present  instance  on  account 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  circus ;  for  as  all  the 
four  or  six  chariots  would  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
course  nearly  abreast,  the  greatest  width  would  be 
required  at  that  spot ;  but  as  they  got  down  the 
course,  and  one  or  more  to«ik  the  lead,  the  same 
width  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 

The  carceres  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  six 
each,  accurately  described  by  Cassiodorus^*  as  bis- 
sena  oslia,  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L),  called 
Porta  Pompa;  because  it  was  the  one  through 
which  the  Circensian  procession  entered,  and  which, 
it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,"  was  al- 
ways open,  forming  a  thoroughfare  through  the  cir 
cus.  Besides  this  entrance,  there  were  four  others^ 
two  at  the  termination  of  the  seats  between  the  ca- 
vea and  the  oppidum  (M,  M),  another  at  (N),  and  the 
fourth  at  (0),  under  the  vault  of  which  the  fresco 
decorations  are  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  to  which  its  hituation 
seems  adapted.  One  of  the  others  was  the  Partm 
Libitinensis,^*  so  called  because  it  was  the  one 
through  which  the  dead  bodies  of  those  killed  in  th<i 
games  were  carried  out.*' 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  circus,  as  fat 
as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fabric.  The  area  had 
also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particular  parpos 
es,  with  a  nomenclature  of  its  own  attached  to  each 
The  space  immediately  before  the  oppidum  \1ra9 
termed  circus  primus ;  that  near  the  mela  prim^ 
circus  interior  or  intimus,^^  which  latter  spot,  ia  Ihii 
Circus  Maximus,  was  also  termed  ad  Murcim.  cf  mi 
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Muretam,  from  the  altar  of  Venus  Murtia  or  Murcia, 
placed  there.  ^  The  term  arena  belongs  to  an  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was 
applied  in  the  circus  to  the  large  open  space  be- 
tween the  carceres  and  prima  mtta^  when  the  circus 
was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  athletic  games,  for 
which  the  locality  seems  best  adapted ;  but  in  Sil- 
ins  Italicus*  it  is  put  for  the  part  down  the  spina. 
When  the  circus  was  used  for  racing,  the  course 
was  termed  spatium*  or  tpatia,  because  the  match 
mcluded  more  than  one  circuit.*  It  is  also  called 
UMfnut*  and  poetically  aq^urr* 

At  the  entrance  of  the  course,  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  line  (J,  K),  were  two  small  pedestals 
(htrmuli)  on  each  side  of  the  podium,  to  which  was 
attarhed  a  chalked  rope  {alba  lineal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  start  fair,  precisely  as  is  prac- 
tised at  Rome  for  the  horse-races  during  Carni- 
Tsl.  Thus,  when  the  doors  of  the  carcercs  were 
thrown  open,  if  any  of  the  horses  rushed  out  before 
the  others,  they  were  brought  up  by  this  rope  until 
the  whole  were  fairly  abreast,  when  it  was  loosened 
fifOffl  one  side,  and  all  poured  into  the  course  at 
onoe.  In  the  Lyons  mosaic  the  alba  linea  is  dis- 
tinctly traced  at  the  spot  just  mentioned,  and  one 
of  the  chariots  is  observed  to  be  upset  at  the  Tcry 
place,  while  the  others  pursue  their  course.  A  sec- 
ond alba  liiua  is  also  drawn  across  the  course,  ex- 
actly half  way  down  the  spina,  the  object  of  which 
has  not  been  explained  by  the  publisher  of  the  mo- 
saic. It  has  been  observed  that  this  is  a  double 
race ;  and  as  the  circus  represented  was  probably 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  eight  chariots  starting 
abreast,  it  became  necessary  that  an  alba  linea 
should  be  drawn  for  each  set ;  and,  consequently, 
ooe  in  advance  of  the  other.  The  writer  has  often 
seen  the  accident  alluded  to  above  happen  at  Rome, 
when  an  over-eager  horse  rashes  against  the  rope 
and  gets  thrown  down.  This  line,  for  an  obvious 
reason,*  was  also  called  calx  and  creta,*  from 
whence  comes  the  allusion  of  Persius,^*  cretata  am- 
toio.  The  mel4E  served  only  to  regulate  the  turn- 
ings of  the  course ;  the  alba  linea  answered  to  the 
starting  and  winning  post  of  modern  days :  ''perac- 
to  legitime  cursu  ad  ereiam  stetere."^*  Hence  the 
metaphor  of  Cioero,"  **  quasi  deourso  spatio  ad  car- 
ceres  a  calce  revocari ;"  and  of  Horace,**  "  mors 
ultima  linea  rerum."** 

From  this  description  the  Circus  Maximus  difler- 
ed  little,  except  in  size  and  magnificence  of  embel- 
hsbment.  But  as  it  was  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  Julius  Caesar  drew  a  canal,  caUed  Euripus, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  podium^  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  sa*  there,**  which  was 
removed  by  Nero.**  but  subsequently  restored  by 
other  princes.*^  It  possessed  also  another  variety 
in  three  open  galleries  or  balconies,  at  the  circular 
end,  called  meniana  or  nwcniana.**  The  numbers 
which  the  Circus  Maximus  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing are  computed  at  150,000  by  Dionysius,»*  260,000 
by  Pliny,'»  and  385,000  by  P.  Victor,**  all  of  which 
are  probably  correct,  but  have  reference  to  different 
periods  of  its  history.  Its  very  great  extent  is  in- 
dicated by  Juvenal.**  Its  length  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
lus  Caesar  was  three  stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the 
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depth  of  the  buildings  occupied  half  a  stadhun, 
which  is  included  in  the  measurements  given  bj 
Dionysius,*  and  thus  exactly  accouiits  for  the  vari- 
ation in  his  computation. 

When  the  Circus  Maxinms  was  permanentlir 
formed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  each  of  the  thirty 
curiae  had  a  particular  place  assigned  to  it ;'  whick 
separation  of  the  orders  is  considered  by  Niebuhr  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Circut 
Flaminius,  which  he  thinks  was  designed  for  the 
games  of  the  commonalty,  who  in  early  times  chose 
their  tribunes  there,  on  the  Flaminian  Field.*  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  the  latter  days  oi  the  Republic 
these  invidious  distinctions  were  lost,  and  all  class- 
es sat  promiscuously  in  the  circus.*  The  seats 
were  then  marked  off  at  intervals  by  a  line  or 
groove  drawn  across  them  {linea),  so  that  the  space 
included  between  the  two  lines  afforded  sitting- 
room  for  a  certain  number  of  spectators.  Hence 
the  allusion  of  Ovid  :• 

"  Quid  frustra  refugis  7  eogil  nos  linea  ju7igi.** 
As  the  seats  were  hard  and  high,  the  women  made 
use  of  a  cushion  {pulvinus)  and  a  footstool  {scam- 
nunij  eeabeUunC),  for  which  purpose  the  railing 
which  ran  along  the  upper  edge  of  each  pracinetio 
was  used  by  those  who  sat  immediately  above  it.* 
But  under  the  emperors,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  classes 
by  privileges  and  distinctions,  Augustus  first,  then 
Claudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  Doniitian,  again  sep- 
arated the  senators  and  equites  from  the  commons.* 
The  seat  of  the  emperor,  pidvinar,^^  eubiculum,^^  was 
most  hkely  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  gen- 
erally upon  the  podium,  unless  when  he  presided 
himself,  which  was  not  always  the  case  ;*'  but  then 
he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the  president 
{suggestvs),  over  the  Porta  Pompa.  The  consuls 
and  other  dignitaries  sat  above  tho  carceres,**  indi* 
cations  of  which  seats  are  seen  in  the  first  wood- 
cut on  page  254.  The  rest  of  the  oppidum  was 
probably  occupied  by  the  musicians  and  persons  who 
formed  part  of  the  pompa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  one  story  high,  above  which 
were  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments.** 
Within  the  portico  were  ranges  of  dark  vaults 
which  supported  the  seats  of  the  cavea.  These 
were  let  out  to  women  of  the  town.** 

The  Circensian  games  {Ludi  Cireens^,8)weTe  first 
instituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  population  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wives,**  and  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
god  Census,  or  Neptunus  Equestris,  from  whom 
they  were  styled  Consualesy  But  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  Circus  Maximus  they  were  called 
indiscriminately  Cireenses,^^  Romeni,  or  Magni.^* 
They  embraced  six  kinds  of  games :  I.  Cursus  * 
II.  LuDus  Trojm  ;  III.  Puona  Equestris  ;  IV 
Certamen  Gymnicum  ;  V.  Vknatio  ;  VI.  Nauma- 
cHiA.  The  last  two  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circus, 
but  were  exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in 
buildings  appropriated  for  them. 

The  games  commenced  with  a  grand  procession 
{Pompa  Circensis),  in  which  all  those  who  were 
about  to  exhibit  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  persons  of 
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fmkictkin,  bore  a  part.  The  stataes  of  the  gods 
formed  ihe  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show, 
and  were  paraded  upon  wooden  platforms,  called 
fercula  and  thensct.^  The  former  were  borne  upon 
the  shoulders,  as  the  statues  of  saints  are  carried 
in  modern  processions;*  the  latter  drawn  along 
upon  wheels,  and  hence  the  thcnaa  which  bore  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  is  termed  Jovit  plaustrum  by  Ter- 
tullian,'  and  Atof  6xog  by  Dion  Cassius.*  The  for- 
mer were  for  painted  images,  or  those  of  light 
material,  the  latter  for  the  heavy  statues.  The 
whole  procession  is  minutely  described  by  Dio- 
nysius.* 

I.  CuRsos,  the  races.  The  carriage  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  circus  was  drawn  by  two  or  four 
horses  (biga,  quadriga).     {Vid.  Biga,  Bioatus.) 

The  usual  number  of  chariots  which  started  for 
each  race  was  four.  The  drivers  (auriga^  agitatores) 
were  also  divided  into  four  companies,  each  distin- 
guished by  a  different  colour,  to  represent  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  b.  f actio:*  thus /actio 
prasina,  the  green,  represented  the  spring,  whence^ 
**  Eventum  viridis  quo  colligo  panni  ;'*  /actio  russa- 
ta,  red,  the  summer;  /actio  veneta,  azure,  the  au- 
tumn ;  and  /actio  alba  or  aXbata^  white,  the  winter.* 
Originally  there  were  but  two  factions,  albata  and 
ntssataj*  and,  consequently,  only  two  chariots  start- 
ed at  each  race.  Domitian  subsequently  increased 
the  whole  number  to  six,  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  factions,  aurata  and  purpurea^*  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, and  not  in  general  use.  The  driver  stood  in 
his  car  within  the  reins,  which  went  round  his  back. 
This  enabled  him  to  thro%v  all  his  weight  against 
the  horses,  by  leaning  backward ;  but  it  greatly  en- 
hanced his  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  caused 
the  death  of  Ilippolytus."  To  avoid  this  peril,  a 
sort  of  knife  or  bill-hook  was  carried  at  the  waist  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reins  in  a  case  of  emer- 
gency, as  is  seen  in  some  of  llie  ancient  reliefs,  and 
J8  more  clearly  illustrated  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 


copied  from  a  fragment  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Villa  Negroni,  which  also  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
dress  of  an  auriga.  The  torso  only  remains  of  this 
statue,  but  the  head  is  supplied  from  another  an- 
tique, representing  an  auriga,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 
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When  all  was  ready,  the  doors  c  f  the  caroefei 
were  flung  open,  and  the  chariots  were  fi^rmed 
abreast  of  the  alba  linea  by  men  called  m^  atoru. 
from  their  duty ;  the  signal  for  the  start  was  then 
given  by  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games 
sometimes  by  sound  of  trumpet,^  or  more  usuallj 
by  letting  fall  a  napkin,*  whence  the  Circensiat 
games  are  called  spectacula  mappa.*  The  origin  of 
this  custom  is  founded  on  a  story  that  Nero,  wbiU 
at  dinner,  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  people,  whc 
were  clamorous  for  the  course  to  begin,  threw  dowc 
his  napkin  as  the  signal.*  The  alba  linea  was  Uien 
cast  ofi*,  and  the  race  commenced,  the  extent  of 
which  was  seven  times  round  the  tpinoy*  keeping 
it  always  on  the  left.*  A  course  of  seven  circuits 
was  termed  unus  mitstLs^  and  twenty-five  was  the 
number  of  races  run  in  each  day,  the  last  of  which 
was  called  missus  ararius,  because  in  early  times 
the  expense  of  it  was  delVayed  by  a  collection  of 
money  (as)  made  among  the  people.^  Upon  one 
occasion  Domitian  reduced  the  number  of  circoita 
from  seven  to  five,  in  order  to  exhibit  100  missus  in 
one  day.*  The  victor  descended  from  his  car  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  race,  and  ascended  the  fpmo, 
where  he  received  his  reward  (braviumt  from  the 
Greek  ppaBelov*) :  this  consisted  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,'*  and  accounts  for  the  great  wealth 
of  the  charioteers  to  which  Juvenal  alludes,  and 
the  truth  of  which  is  testified  by  many  sepulchraJ 
inscriptions. 

A  single  horseman,  answering  to  the  icAi7f  of  the 
Greeks,  attended  each  chariot,  the  object  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  twofold  ;  to  assist  his  compan- 
ion by  urging  on  the  horses,  when  his  hands  were 
occupied  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  ride  forward  and  clear  the  course,  as  seen  in  the 
cut  from  the  British  Museum  representing  the  met^ 
which  duty  Cassiodorus"  assigns  to  him,  with  the 
title  of  equus  desultorius.  Other  writers  apply  thai 
term  to  those  who  practised  feats  of  horsemanship 
in  the  circus,  leaping  from  one  to  another  when  sj 
their  speed.'*  In  other  respects,  the  horse-racing 
followed  the  same  rules  as  the  chariots. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  these  races 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horses  {libeHa\ 
with  their  names  and  colours,  and  those  of  the  dri- 
vers, were  handed  about,  and  heavy  bets  made 
upon  each  faction  ;'*  and  sometimes  the  contests 
between  two  parties  broke  out  into  open  violence 
and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at  last  the  disputes  which 
originated  in  the  circus  had  nearly  lost  the  Emperor 
Justinian  his  crown.'* 

II.  LuDus  TaojiB,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  ^neas,  performed  by  young 
men  of  rank  on  horseback,'*  often  exhibited  by  Au- 
gustus and  succeeding  emperors,^*  which  is  descri- 
bed by  Virgil.'' 

III.  PuGNA  Equxstris  et  Pedbstbis,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  battle,  upon  which  occasions  a  camp 
was  formed  in  the  circus.'* 

IV.  Cbrtamen  GvMNicnii.  Vid.  Athlet.£,  and 
the  references  to  the  articles  there  given. 

V.  {Vid.  Venatio.)         VI.  {Vid.  Naumacbia.) 
The  pom  pa  circensis  was  abolished  by  Constan- 

tine,  upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and  tlio 
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tUict  guincs  of  the  circus  by  the  Goths  {A  .D  410 j ; 
but  the  chariot  races  continued  at  Constantinople 
Qntil  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  ( \.D. 
I204).» 
CIRCUMVALLATIO.  {Vid.  Vallum.) 
'CIRIS,  a  species  of  Lark,  according  to  some, 
while  others  think  it  is  a  solitary  bird  with  a  purple 
crest,  which  continually  haunts  the  rocks  and  shores 
of  the  sea.  The  poets  fabled  that  Scylla,  daughter 
of  Nij^ui,  was  changed  into  this  bird.* 

^CiKSIUM  {KipcLov),  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole, 
incl'iies  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  Slender  This- 
tle, or  Carduus  lenuiflorus*    ( Vid.,  however,  Cab- 

DDUS) 

•CIS  (jc/f),  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastus^ 
as  iojorious  to  grain.  Aldrovandus  decides  that  it 
b  the  same  with  the  Curculio,  which  infests  wheat 
and  barley,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Curculio  grana- 
riMtf  L.,  or  Weevil.  The  Tp6^  was  a  species  of  Cur- 
euiio  which  infests  pulse :  Scaliger  remarks  that  it 
is  also  calird  fi/Joc  by  Theophrastus.* 

CrSIUM,  a  gig,  t.  e.,  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  adapted  to  cany  two  persons  rapidly 
from  plac*o  to  place.    Its  form  is  sculptured  on  the 

tDonamental  column  at   Igel,    . . 

near  Treves  (see  woodcut).  It 
had  a  box  or  case,  probably  un- 
der the  seat.*  The  cisia  were 
qoichl/  drawn  by  mules  (cisi 
tolmtu^).  Cicero  mentions 
the  case  oi  a  messenger  who 
travelled  56  miles  in  10  hours  in  such  vehicles, 
which  were  kept  for  hire  at  the  stations  along  the 
great  roads ;  a  proof  that  the  ancients  considered 
six  Roman  miles  per  hour  as  an  extraordinary 
speed.*  The  conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were 
called  einarii,  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  care- 
less or  dangerous  driving.* 

♦CISSA  or  CITTA  {Kiaaa,  KivTa),  a  species  of 
Bird,  which  Hardouin  and  most  of  the  earlier  com- 
oientators  hold  to  be  the  Magpie,  or  Corvtu  Pica^  L. 
Schneider,  however,  thinks  the  Jay,  or  Carvus  glan- 
fiuUrius,  more  applicable  to  the  Kiaaa  of  Aristotle. 
The  latter  is  certainly  the  bird  described  by  Pliny 
under  this  name.** 

♦CISSE'RIS  iKioaifpic),  Pumice.  Theophrastus" 
was  well  aware  that  Pumice  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire.  He  speaks  of  various  kinds,  specifying 
particularly  the  pumices  of  Nisyrus  and  Melos ;  the 
former  of  which,  however,  are  not  genuine  pumices, 
according  to  HiU,  but  Tophi.  The  island  of  Melos 
has  always  been  known  to  abound  with  pumices, 
and  those  of  the  very  finest  kind.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Theophras- 
tos,  as  appears  by  his  description  of  their  being  light 
and  sandy,  or  easily  rubbed  into  powder." 

♦CI'SSOS  or  CI'TTOi'  {Kiaaoc.  /ctrrof).  the  com- 
mon Ivy,  or  Hedera  helix  The  three  ppecies  of  it 
described  by  Dioscorj'es'*  and  other  ancient  writers 
ve  now  looked  uf  jn  as  mere  varieties.  Theo- 
phrastus,^*  for  example,  says  that  the  three  princi- 
pal sorts  are  the  white,  the  black,  and  that  which  is 
called  hdtx  (l>UC).  The  black  is  our  common  ivy, 
and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only  the  same  plant  be- 
fore it  has  become  capable  of  bearing  fruit.  "  That 
the  keUx  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state,"  observes 
Martyo,  **  is  plain  from  the  account  which  Theo- 
phrastus  gives  of  it :  he  says  the  leaves  are  angu- 
lar, and  more  neat  than  those  of  ivy,  which  has 
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them  i  jundei  and  more  simple.  He  adds,  mcreo 
ver,  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it  seemt 
to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  imagine  it  to 
be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  are  vuriegated 
with  white.  But  Theophrastus  expressly  mentions 
the  whiteness  of  the  fruit.  Pliny^  has  confounded 
the  ivy  with  the  dsiut^  being  deceived  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  names,  that  of  ivy  being  Kiaao^  or 
#c/TTOf,  and  that  of  the  citttu,  siaToc"  Fee'  thinks 
that  the  white  ivy  is  the  Azarina  of  the  Middle  Ages  j 
in  other  words,  the  Antirrhinum  asarinum,  L 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  helix ;  **  solet  mm,'*  he  observes,  *'  quando- 
que  folia  habere  Tiervis  albis  pallenlia." — The  bota- 
nists of  the  Middle  Ages  established  as  a  species  of 
I?y,  under  the  name  ofarborea,  a  variety  which  the 
moderns  merely  distinguish  by  the  epithet  "  corytnr 
bosa,"  It  is  the  same  with  that  of  which  Virgil 
speaks  in  the  third  Eclogue,  and  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Georgics,'  and  which  is  also  described  with 
as  much  elegance  as  precision  in  a  passage  of  the- 
Culex.*  The  Hedera  nigra  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Eclogues*  is  the  same  which  the  ancients  termed 
*'  Dionysia,"  from  its  being  sacred  to  Bacchus.  It 
is  the  Hedera  poetica  of  Bauhin.  The  epithet  nigra 
has  reference  to  the  dark  hue  of  the  berries  and  the 
deep  green  colour  of  the  leaves.*  Sibthorp,  speak- 
ing of  the  Hedera  helix,  as  found  at  the  present  day 
in  Greece,  remarks,  "  This  tree  hangs  as  a  curtain 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  marble  caves  of 
Pendeli.    The  leaves  are  used  for  issues."^ 

CISTA  {Kianj)  was  a  smaU  box  or  chest,  in  which 
anything  might  be  placed ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied,  especially  among  the  Greeks, 
to  the  small  boxes  which  were  carried  in  proces- 
sion in  the  festivals  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
These  boxes,  which  were  always  kept  cloeed  in  the 
public  processions,  contained  sacred  things  connect^ 
ed  with  the  worship  of  these  deities.* 

In  the  representations  of  the  Bionysian  proces- 
sions, which  frequently  form  the  subject  of  paints 
ings  on  ancient  vases,  women  carrying  cist«  are 


constantly  introduced.  From  one  of  these  pami 
ings,  given  by  Millin  in  his  Peiniures  de  Vases  An 
tiquesy  the  preceding  woodcut  is  taken ;  and  a  simi- 
lar figure  from  the  same  work  is  given  on  page  188 
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*CTSTHUS  or  CISTUS  {KiaSoc,  icierot).  The 
coramon  Ktar^c*  of  the  Greeks  was  either  the  Cistus 
Creticus  or  C.  ladaniferus.  This  is  the  tree  which 
produces  the  famous  gum  Jiadanum.  {Vid.  Lada- 
NUM.)  Sibthorp  makes  the  kl<tto^  ^^Xvc  of  Dioscor- 
ides  to  be  the  Cistus  salvif alius. ^ 

CISTOTHORUS  (/ttaro^opof),  a  sUver  coin, 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Rhodes,  and  which 
was  in  general  circulation  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Romans.' 
It  took  its  name  from  the  device  upon  it,  which  was 
cither  the  sacred  chest  {cista)  of  Bacchus,  or,  more 
probably,  a  flower  called  kioto^.  lis  value  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  as  the  only  information  we  pos- 
sess on  the  subject  is  in  two  passages  of  Festus, 
which  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which 
certainly  one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt,' 
Mr.  Hussey  (p.  74,  75),  from  existing  coins  which 
he  takes  for  cistophori,  determines  it  to  be  about  J 
of  the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denarius  of 
the  Republic,  and  worth  in  our  money  about  7\d. 

CITHARA.     {Vid.  Lyra.) 

♦CITRUS  {KiTota  or  Kirpea),  the  Citron-tree.  For 
d  long  period,  as  Fee  remarks,*  the  Citron  was  with- 
out any  specific  name  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Theophrastus  merely  calls  it  fir/Xsa  Mjy- 
diKv  fi  TlrpaiK^.  Pliny*  styles  it  the  Median  or  As- 
syrian Apple-tree,  "  Mains  Mcdica  sive  Assyriaca." 
At  a  later  period,  upXia  UepaiKij  became  a  name  ap- 
propriated to  the  Peach-tree,  while  "  malus  Assyri- 
ua"  ceased  to  be  used  at  all :  the  designation  of 
the  Citron-tree  then  became  more  precise,  under 
the  appellation  of  malus  Medica  or  Citrus  {fiTjTJa 
Mi/dtK^,  KiTpia).  Of  all  the  species  of  "  Citrus,*' 
that  which  botanists  term,  par  excellenct,  the  Citron- 
tree  of  Media,  was  probably  the  first  known  in  the 
West.  Virgil*  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  it, 
Btyling  the  fruit  "  felix  malum."  This  epithet  felix 
b  meant  to  indicate  the  "happy"  employment  of 
the  fruit  as  a  means  of  cure  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions;  while  the  tristes 
sued  indicate,  according  to  Fee,  the  bitter  savour 
of  the  rind,  for  it  is  of  the  rind  that  the  poet  here 
points  out,  as  he  thinks,  the  medical  use :  ne  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  refreshing  cflTects  of  the  citron, 
but  only  to  its  tonic  action ;  and  this  latter  could 
not  refer  to  the  juice,  the  properties  of  which  were 
not  as  yet  well  known.  Some  commentators  think 
^that,  when  Josephus  spealcs  of  the  apple  of  Persia, 
which  in  his  time  served  as  "  kadar^"  he  means  the 
'•itron.  This,  however,  cannot  be  correct.  It  would 
seem  that  he  merely  refers  to  a  remarkable  and 
choice  kind  of  fruit,  which  was  to  be  an  oflTering  to 
the  Lord ;  so  that  hadar  cannot  be  the  Hebrew  for 
the  citron-tree  or  its  produce.'  Neither  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
9f  Moses  were  acquainted  with  this  tree.' — ^Virgil' 
says  that  the  fruit  of  the  citron  was  a  specific  against 
poison,  and  also  that  the  Medcs  chewed  it  as  a  cor- 
rective of  fetid  breaths,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the 
asthma.  Athenseus^*  relates  a  remarkable  story  of 
the  use  of  citrons  against  poison,  which  he  had  from 
a  friend  of  his  who  was  governor  of  Egypt.  This 
governor  had  condemned  two  malefactors  to  death 
by  the  bite  of  serpents.  As  they  were  being  led  to 
execution,  a  person,  taking  compassion  on  them, 
srave  them  a  citron  to  eat.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  though  they  were  exposed  to  the  bite  of 
the  most  venomous  serpents,  they  received  no  in- 
jury.   The  governor,  being  surprised  at  this  extraor- 
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dinary  ivsult,  inquired  of  the  soldiei  who  guarded 
them  what  they  had  eaten  or  drunk  that  day,  and 
being  informed  that  they  had  only  eaten  a  citroa, 
he  ordered  that  the  next  day  one  of  them  should 
eat  citron  and  the  other  not.  He  who  had  not  tast 
ed  the  citron  died  presently  after  he  was  bitten ; 
the  other  remained  unhurt ! — Palladius'  seems  U 
have  been  the  first  who  cultivated  the  citron  with 
any  success  in  Italy.  He  has  a  whole  chapter  on 
the  subject  of  this  tree.  It  seems,  by  his  account, 
that  the  fruit  was  acrid,  which  confirms  what  The- 
ophrastus and  Pliny  have  said  of  it,  that  it  was  not 
esculent.  It  may  have  been  meliorated  by  ciiUure 
since  his  time.* 

CIVI'LE  JUS.    {Vid.  Jus  Civile.) 

CIVI'LIS  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

CIVIS.     (Ktrf.  CiviTAS.) 

CrVITAS  (GREEK)  (lloXircia).  In  the  thiro 
book  of  the  Politics,  Aristotle  commences  his  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  states  with  the  question, 
**  What  constitutes  a  citizen  !'*  (tto^Stijc.)  He  de 
fines  a  citizen  to  be  one  who  is  a  partner  in  the  le- 
gislative and  judicial  power  (jUroxo^  Kplaeuc  kcI 
^PX^/i)'  No  definition  will  equally  apply  to  all  the 
different  states  of  Greece,  or  to  any  single  state  at 
different  times;  the  above  seems  to  comprehend 
more  or  less  properly  all  those  whom  the  common 
use  of  language  entitled  to  the  name. 

A  state  in  the  heroic  ages  was  the  government 
of  a  prince ;  the  citizens  were  his  subjects,  and  de- 
rived all  their  privileges,  civil  as  well  as  religiofis, 
from  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing  conld  have 
been  farther  from  the  notions  of  those  times  than 
the  ideas  respecting  the  natural  equality  of  frecmei) 
which  were  considered  self  evident  axioms  in  the 
democracies  of  an  after  period.  In  the  early  goT- 
ernments  there  were  no  formal  stipulations;  the 
kings  were  amenable  to  the  gods  alone.  The 
shadows  of  a  council  and  assembly  were  already  in 
existence,  but  their  business  was  to  obey.  Ciom- 
munity  of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  legal  rights, 
as  far  as  they  then  existed,  was  the  bond  of  anion ; 
and  their  privileges,  such  as  they  were,  were  read- 
ily granted  to  naturalized  strangers.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed,  the  no- 
tion of  citizenship  in  the  heroic  age  only  existed  so 
far  as  the  condition  of  aliens  or  of  domestic  slaves 
was  its  negative. 

The  rise  of  a  dominant  class  gradually  overthrew 
the  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece,    Of  such  a  class, 
the  chief  characteristics  were  good  burth  and  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  privileges,  the  possession 
of  land,  and  the  performance  of  militai^  service. 
To  these  characters  the  names  yofiopoi,  iinreic^  rv 
narpiSai,  <Stc.,  severally  correspond.    Strictly  speak- 
ing, these  were  the  only  citizens :  yet  the  lower 
class  were  quite  distinct  from  bondmen  or  slaves. 
It  commonly  happened  that  the  nobility  occupied 
the  fortified  towns,  while  the  d^fio^  lived  in   the 
country  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits :  when- 
ever the  latter  were  gathered  within  the  walls,  and 
became  seamen  or  handicraftsmen,  the  difference 
of  ranks  was  soon  lost,  and  wealth  made  the  only 
standard.     The  quarrels  of  the   nobility   among 
themselves,  and  the  admixture  of  population  arising 
from  immigrations,  all  tended  to  raise  the  lovi'Gt 
orders  from  their  political  subjection.    It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  possession  of  domestic 
slaves,  if  it  placed  them  in  no  new  relation  to  the 
governing  body,  at  any  rate  gave  them  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  thus 
served  to  increase  their  political  eflficiency. 

During  the  convulsions  which  followed  the  heroic 
ages,  naturalization  was  readily  granted  to  all  wIm 
desired  it ;  as  the  value  of  citizenghip  increased,  it 
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W4S,  of  course,  more  sparingly  bestowed.  The  ties 
of  hospitalily  descended  from  the  prince  to  the  state, 
ind  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Homeric  heroes 
irerc  exchanged  for  the  irpo^eviai  of  a  later  period. 
In  iwlitical  intercourse,  the  importance  of  these 
last  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  irpo^evo^  at  Ath- 
ens, in  after  times,  obtained  rights  only  inferior  to 
actual  citizenship.  (Vid.  Prozenob.)  The  isopo- 
lite  relatiou  existed,  however,  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tended scale.  Sometimes  particular  privileges  were 
granted :  as  iKiyafua,  the  right  of  intermarriage ; 
fyrnfoi^,  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property ; 
ATtAcM,  immunity  from  taxation,  especially  ariXeia 
jterouiovf  from  the  tax  imposed  on  resident  aliens. 
AU  these  privileges  were  included  under  the  gen- 
eral term  UmriXeta  or  laoiroXiTeiOt  and  the  class 
who  obtained  them  were  called  laoreXetc.  They 
bore  the  same  burdens  with  the  citizens,  and  could 
plead  in  the  courts  or  transact  business  with  the 
people  without  the  intervention  of  a  vpoardrpg,^ 
If  the  right  of  citizenship  was  conferred  for  services 
done  to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  wpoe6pla  or  e(f€p- 
jtaia  mi^ht  be  added.  Naturalized  citizens,  even 
^'^the  highest  grade,  were  not  precisely  in  the  same 
foodition  with  the  citizen  by  birth,  although  it  is 
not  agreed  in  what  the  difference  consisted.  Some 
think  thai  they  were  excluded  from  the  assembly,* 
others  that  they  were  only  ineligible  to  offices,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  archonship. 

The  candidate  on  whom  the  citizenship  was  to 
be  conferred  was  proposed  in  two  successive  as- 
sembliea^  at  the  second  of  which  at  least  six  thou- 
sand citizens  voted  for  him  by  ballot :  even  if  he 
EQcoeeded,  his  admission,  like  every  other  decree, 
vas  liable  daring  a  whole  year  to  a  ypa^  vapovo- 
fujv.  Re  was  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme,  but 
not  enrolled  in  the  phratria  and  genos ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  argued  that  he  was  ineligible  to  the  of- 
fice of  arcbon  or  priest,  because  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sacred  rites  of  'AnoXKuv  Uarpi^  or 
ZsCt  *Epce£oc- 

Thd  object  of  the  phratrioe  (which  were  retained 
B.  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes,  when  their  num- 
ber no  longer  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
was  to  preserve  purity  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
among  the  citizens.  Aristotle  says*  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  was  sufficient  to  define  a  citizen 
Bs  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  citizen,  and  the  register 
of  the  pbratriae  was  kept  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  parents.  If  any  one*s  claim  was 
di^oted,  this  register  was  at  hand,  and  gave  an 
answer  to  all  doubts  about  the  rights  of  his  parents 
or  his  own  identity.  Every  newly-married  woman, 
herself  a  citizen,  was  enrolled  in  the  phratriae  of  her 
hcsband,  and  every  infant  re-gistered  in  the  phratria 
and  genos  of  its  father.  All  who  were  thus  regis- 
tered must  have  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
parents  who  were  themselves  citizens ;  indeed,  so 
£ir  was  this  carried,  that  the  omission  of  any  of  the 
requisite  formalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents, 
if  it  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, might  place  the  oflTspring  under  serious  disa- 
iKJities.  This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in  its 
Qtmost  rigour  at  the  time  when  Athenian  citizen- 
riiip  was  most  valuable.  In  Solon's  time,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  oi&pring  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  for- 
eign woman  incurred  any  civil  disadvantage ;  and 
erca  the  law  of  Pericles,*  which  exacted  citizen- 
ship on  the  mother's  side,  appears  to  have  become 
obsdlete  very  soon  afterward,  as  we  find  it  re-en- 
tcted  by  Aristophon  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides, 
nc  403.* 
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It  is  evident,  then,  from  the  very  object  of  iwt 
phratrise,  why  the  newly-admitted  citizen  was  nol 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  reason  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  children,  these,  if  bom  of  women  wh« 
were  citizens,  were  enrolled  in  the  phratria  ol  then 
maternal  grandfather.^  Still  an  additional  safe- 
guard was  provided  by  the  registry  of  the  deme. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  son  of  a  citizen  was  re 
quired  to  devote  two  years  to  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  wa^ 
enrolled  in  his  deme ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  of 
a  citizen,  was  armed  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bly. He  was  then  of  age,  and  might  marry  ;  but 
was  required  to  spend  two  years  more  as  a  nepiva- 
Aof  in  frontier  service  before  he  was  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  ad- 
mission into  the  phratria  and  deme  were  alike  at- 
tended with  oaths  and  other  solemn  formalities: 
when  a  doKiftaata  or  general  scrutiny  of  the  claims 
of  citizens  took  place,  it  was  intrusted  to  both  of 
them;  indeed,  the  registry  of  the  deme  was  the 
only  check  upon  the  naturalized  citizen. 

These  privileges,  however,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  the  citizen  was  knirifto^ :  in  other  words,  did 
not  incur  any  sort  of  arifiia.  ^Arifila  was  of  two 
sorts,  either  partial  or  total.  In  the  former  case, 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  forfeited  for  a  time 
or  in  a  particular  case ;  as  when  public  debtors,  for 
instance,  were  debarred  from  the  assembly  and 
courts  until  the  debt  was  paid;*  or  when  a  plaintiff 
was  subjected  to  uTifuoy  and  debarred  from  institu- 
ting certain  public  suits  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth 
part  of  the  votes.'  Total  itrifda  was  incurred  for 
the  worse  sort  of  crimes,  such  as  bribery,  embez 
dement,  perjury,  neglect  of  parents,  &c.*  It  did 
not  affect  the  property  of  the  delinquent,  but  only 
deprived  him  of  his  political  rights :  perhaps  it  did 
not  contain  any  idea  even  of  dishonour,  except  ic 
so  far  as  it  was  the  punishment  of  an  offence.  The 
punishment  did  not  necessarily  extend  to  the  family 
of  the  offender,  although  in  particular  cases  it  may 
have  done  so.* 

Recurring,  then,  to  Aristotle^s  definition,  we  find 
the  essential  properties  of  Athenian  citizenship  to 
have  consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every  citi- 
zen in  the  legislature,  in  the  election  of  magistrates, 
in  the  doKLftaaia,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  was 
contamcd  was  the  yhoc  or  clan ;  its  members  were 
termed  yewnrai  or  dfioyaXaxTec.  Thirty  yhfij  form- 
ed a  ^parpia^  which  latter  division,  as  was  observ- 
ed above,  continued  to  subsist  long  after  the  four 
tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phratnes  anciently  cor- 
responded, had  been  done  away  by  the  constitution 
of  Clisthenes.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  divisions  originated  in  the  common  descent 
of  the  persons  who  were  included  in  them,  as  they 
certainly  did  not  imply  any  such  idea  in  later  times. 
Rather  they  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  political 
unions,  yet  formed  in  imitation  of  the  natural  ties 
of  the  patriarchal  system. 

If  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  imbodied  in  the  word  iroXtf^  we 
must  lay  aside  all  modem  ideas  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  a  state.  With  us,  practically,  if 
nol  in  theory,  the  essciUial  object  of  a  state  hardly 
embraces  more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  most 
vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  every  part 
of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some  great  end,  te 
which  all  other  duties  were  considered  as  subordi- 
nate. Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was  said  to  be 
liberty ;  wealth,  of  oligarchy ;  and  education,  of  ar< 
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isiocracy.  In  all  governments  the  endeavour  was 
to  draw  the  social  union  as  close  as  possible,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  this  view  that  Aristotle 
laid  down  a  principle  which  answered  well  enough 
to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  Grecian 
states,  that  a  noXtg  must  be  of  a  certain  size  (Oi^ 
yap  kK  dexa  fivpidduv  no'kig  in  ianv^). 

This  unity  of  purpose  was  nowhere  so  fully  car- 
ried out  as  in  the  government  of  Sparta ;  and,  if 
Sparta  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a  Do- 
lian  slate,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  Dorian  govern- 
ments. Whether  Spartan  institutions  in  their  es- 
sential parts  were  the  creation  of  a  single  master- 
mind, or  the  result  of  circumstances  modified  only 
by  the  genius  of  Lycurgus,  their  design  was  evi- 
dently to  unite  the  governing  body  among  them- 
selves against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  subject 
population.  The  division  of  lands,  the  syssitia,  the 
education  of  their  youth,  all  tended  to  this  great 
object.  The  most  important  thing,  next  to  union 
among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  subject  class, 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  government  confer- 
ring some  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  Helots. 
Properiy  speaking,  the  Helots  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  any  political  rights ;  yet,  being  serfs  of  the  soil, 
they  were  not  absolutely  under  the  control  of  their 
masters,  and  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country 
even  by  the  state  itself.  Their  condition  was  not 
one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  a  legal  way  was  open 
to  them,  by  which,  through  many  intermediate  sta- 
gey they  might  attain  to  liberty  and  citizenship.' 
Thos3  who  followed  their  masters  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence  ;  indeed, 
when  they  served  among  the  heavj'-armed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  usual  to  give  them  their  liberty.  The 
dtawotnovavrai,  by  whom  the  Spartan  fleet  was  al- 
most entirely  manned,  were  freedmen,  who  were 
allowed  to  dwell  where  they  pleased,  and  probably 
had  a  portion  of  land  allotted  them  by  the  state. 
After  they  had  been  in  possession  of  their  liberty 
for  some  time,  they  appear  to  have  been  called  veo- 
doftudei^f*  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to 
that  of  the  citizens.  The  pUtdove^  or  /loOaxec  (as 
their  name  implies)  were  also  emancipated  Helots ; 
their  descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and 
Gylippus  were  of  Mothacic  origin.*  We  cannot 
suppose  that  they  passed  necessarily  and  of  course 
into  the  full  Spartan  franchise ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  at  Sparta,  as  at  Athens,  intermarriage 
with  citizens  might  at  last  entirely  obliterate  the 
badge  of  former  servitude. 

The  perioeci  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject class,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  people,  separa- 
ted by  their  customs  as  well  as  by  their  origin  from 
the  genuine  Spartans.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  assembly ; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belonged,*  and  which 
would  hardly  have  been  called  irdXeic  unless  they 
had  been  in  some  sense  independent  bodies.  In 
tlie  army  they  commonly  served  as  hoplites,  and 
we  find  the  command  at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this 
class.*  In  respect  of  political  rights,  the  perioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
respect  far  better  oflT,  as  they  participated  in  the  di- 
vision of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege 
af  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce. 

What  confinns  the  view  here  taken  is  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  individual  of  this  class 
was  ever  raised  to  participate  in  Spartan  privileges. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
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to  look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.    Evet 
their  exclusion  from  the  assembly  cannot  be  view, 
ed  in  this  light ;  for,  had  they  possessed  the  priri- 
lege,  their  residence  in  the  country  would  have  de* 
barred  them  from  its  exercise.    It  only  remains  to 
consider  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.    In  the  first  place, 
besides  the  right  of  voting  in  the  assembly  and  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  magistracies,  he  wa; 
possessed  of  lands  and  slaves,  and  was  thus  ex 
empt  from  all  care  about  the  necessaries  of  life 
secondly,  on  the  field  of  battle  he  always  serve 
among  the  hoplites ;  thirdly,  he  participated  in  tfa 
Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorian  iostitr 
tions,  both  civil  and  religious.     The  reluctant 
which  Sparta  showed  to  admit  foreigners  was  pn 
portioned  to  the  value  of  these  privileges  :  indeed 
Herodotus^  says  that  Sparta  had  only  conferred  tin 
full  franchise  in  two  instances.    In  legal  rights  al 
Spartans  were  equal ;  but  there  were  yet  sevenu 
gradations,  which,  when  once  formed,  retaiiied  theii 
hold  on  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  people.* 
First,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  there  was  the 
dignity  of  the  Heraclide  families  -,  and,  connected 
with  this,  a  certain  preeminence  of  the  Hyllean 
tribe.    Another  distinction  was  that  between  the 
dfioiot  and  tnrofteiovec,  which  in  later  times  appeara 
to  have  been  considerable.    The  latter  term  proba- 
bly comprehended  those  citizens  who,  from  degen- 
eracy of  manners  or  other  causes,  had  undergone 
some  kind  of  civil  degradation.    To  these  the  i^ioi 
were  opposed,  although  it  is  not  certain  in  what  the 
precise  difference  consisted.    It  need  hardly  be  add- 
ed, that  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere,  the  union  of  wealth 
with  birth  always  gave  a  sort  of  adventitious  rank 
to  its  possessor. 

All  the  Spartan  citizens  were  included  in  the 
three  tribes,  Hylleans,  Dymanes  or  Dymanaf  .ne,  and 
Pamphilians,  each  of  which  were  divided  into  teii 
obes  or  phratries.  Under  these  obes  there  znnaH 
undoubtedly  have  been  contained  some  lesser  sub- 
division, which  Mtiller,  with  great  probability,  sup- 
poses to  have  been  termed  TpiaKog.  The  citizens 
of  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarchical  states,  were  land- 
owners, although  this  does  not  seem  to  haTe  been 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  of  citizenship. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Grecian  constitutions,  except  m> 
far  as  may  illustrate  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Wl  at 
perversions  in  the  form  of  government,  accordi  ig 
to  Greek  ideas,  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  «  s- 
sential  notion  of  a  citizen,  is  a  question  which,  f.*<l- 
lowing  Aristotle's  example,*  we  may  be  content  o 
leave  undecided.  He  who,  being  personally  fne, 
enjoyed  the  fullest  political  privileges,  participatnd 
in  the  assembly  and  courts  of  judicature,  was  e  i- 
gible  to  the  highest  offices,  and  received  all  this  It 
inheritance  from  his  ancestors,  most  entirely  satit^ 
fied  the  idea  which  the  Greeks  expressed  in  the 
word  voXiTif^, 

CrVITAS  (ROMAN).  Ciyitas  means  the  whole 
body  of  cives  or  members  of  any  given  state.  It  is 
defined  by  Cicero*  to  be  "  conciUnm  ccetusque  hom- 
inum  jfure  sociati."  A  civitas  is,  therefore,  properly 
a  poUtical  community,  s6vereign  and  independent. 
The  word  civitas  is  frequently  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  persons  not  Ro- 
man citizens,  as  in  the  phrases  dare  cinUUem,  dom^ 
re  civitate^  usurpare  civitatem. 

If  we  attempt  to  distinguish  the  members  of  anj 
given  civitas  from  all  otlier  people  in  the  world,  we 
can  only  do  it  by  enumerating  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  member  of  this  civitas,  which  are  nol 
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rights  and  daties  of  a  person  who  is  not  a  member 
of  this  ci vitas.  If  any  rights  and  duties  which  be- 
long to  a  member  of  this  civitas,  and  do  not  belong 
to  any  person  not  a  member  of  this  civitas,  are 
omitted  in  the  enumeration,  it  is  an  incomplete 
enumeration ;  for  the  rights  and  duties  not  express- 
ly incladed  must  be  assumed  as  common  to  the 
members  of  this  civitas  and  to  all  the  world.  Hav- 
ing enumerated  all  the  characteristics  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  given  civitas,  we  have  then  to  show 
how  a  man  acquires  them,  and  the  notion  of  a 
member  of  such  civitas  is  then  complete. 

Some  members  of  a  political  community  (cives) 
may  have  more  political  rights  than  others  ;  a  prin- 
ciple by  the  aid  of  which  Savigny*  has  expressed 
briefly  and  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  two 
^ai  classes  of  Roman  citizens  under  the  Repub- 
lic: "In  the  free  Republic  there  were  two  classes 
of  Roman  citizens,  one  that  had,  and  another  that 
iiad  not,  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power  {optimo 
jitre,  non  optimo  jure  cives).  That  which  peculiarly 
distinguished  the  higher  class  was  the  right  to  vote 
in  a  tribe,  and  the  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracy 
[fufragium  et  honores)."  According  to  this  view, 
the  jus  civitatis  comprehended  that  which  the  Ro- 
mans called  jus  publicum,  and  also,  and  most  par- 
ticularly, that  which  they  called  jus  privatum.  The 
JQs  privatum  comprehended  the  jus  connubii  and 
JUS  commercii,  and  those  who  had  not  these  had 
00  citizenship.  Those  who  had  the  jus  suffra- 
giorum  and  jus  honorum  had  the  complete  citizen- 
ship, or,  in  other  words,  they  were  optimo  jure 
fires.  Those  who  had  the  privatum,  but  not  the 
publicum  jus,  were  citizens,  though  citizens  of  an 
inferior  class.  The  jus  privatum  seems  to  be  equiv- 
iJent  to  the  jus  Quiritium,  and  the  civitas  Romana 
0  ibe  jus  publicum.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes 
Ind  the  j'.is  Quiritium  contrasted  with  the  Romana 
^Titas.*  Livy'  says  that,  until  B.C.  188,  the  For- 
miani,  Fnndani,  and  Arpinates  had  the  civitas  with- 
dbt  the  sufTragium. 

Ulpian*  has  stated,  with  great  clearness,  a  distinc- 
tion, as  existing  in  his  time  among  the  free  persons 
vrfao  were  within  the  political  limits  of  the  Roman 
state,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  apprehend 
dearly.     The  distinction  probably  existed  in  an 
early  period  of  the  Roman  state,  and  certainly  ob- 
tained in  the  lime  of  Cicero.    There  were  three 
classes  of  snch  persons,  namely,  cives,  Latini,  and 
peregrini.    Gaius*  points  to  the  same  division  where 
he  says  that  a  slave,  when  made  free,  might  be- 
come a  civis  Romanus  or  a  Latinus,  or  might  be  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii,  according  to 
crrcomstances.     Civis,  according  to  Ulpian,  is  he 
who  possesses  the  complete  rights  of  a  Roman  citi- 
xen.     Pcregrinus  was  incapable  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  conimercium  and  connubium,  which  were 
t}ui  characteristic  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  but 
he  bad  a  capacity  for  making  all  kinds  of  contracts 
«'htch  were  allowable  by  the  jus  gentium.    The 
Laiinus  was  in  an  intermediate  state ;  he  had  not 
the  connabium,   and,  consequently,  had   not  the 
aatria  potestas,  nor  rigifats  of  agnatio ;  but  he  had  the 
»mmercium,  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
ownership,  and  he  had  also  a  capacity  for  all  acts 
fficident  to  quiritarian  ownership,  as  vindicatio,  in 
jure  cessin,   mancipatio,   and  testament!   factio, 
which  last  comprises  the  power  of  making  a  will  in 
Roman  (brm,  and  of  becoming  heres  under  a  will. 
These  were  the  general  capacities  of  a  Latinus  and 
^en-grinos ;  but  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus  might 
oUain  by  special  favour  certain  rights  which  he  had 
9ot  by  Tirtne  of  his  condition  only.    The  legitima 

i.  rCescbiebte  dm  RAm.  Rechtt  im  Mittelalter,  c.  ii.,  p.  Si.) 
-J.  fPlm^  E^»M  X.,  4,  M  — inp.,  Prair.,  tit.  3,  ^  2.)— 3.  (xxxviii., 
«.i-4.  (Frt«.,lit,i.M;  I9,«4;  a«.*8;  n,«6.)-5  (i.,19.) 


CIVITAS. 

hereditas  was  not  included  in  the  testamjnti  facti>i 
for  the  legiiima  hereditas  presupposed  agnatio,  and 
agnatio  presupposed  connubium. 

According  to  Savigny,  the  notion  of  civis  ant' 
civitas  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  the  patricii  and 
the  plebes  as  one  state.  The  peregrinitas,  in  the 
sense  above  stated,  originated  in  th**  conquest  of  a 
state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered  state  did 
not  obtain  the  civitas;  and  he  conjct  tures  that  Mie 
notion  of  peregrinitas  was  applied  originally  Ut  all 
citizens  of  foreign  spates  who  had  a  fcedus  with 
Rome. 

I'he  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  acquired  iii 
several  ways,  but  most  coiTimonly  by  a  person  being 
born  of  parents  who  were  Roman  citizens.  A  pa- 
ter familias,  a  filius  familias,  a  mater  familias,  and 
Alia  familias,  were  all  Roman  citizens,  thougli  the 
first  only  was  sui  juris,  and  the  rest  were  not  If  a 
Roman  citizen  married  a  I^atuia  or  a  peregrina.  be- 
lieving her  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  begot  achikl, 
this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  father,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  the  child 
was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus,  according  to 
the  condition  of  his  mother;  and  no  child  followeo 
the  condition  of  his  father  unless  there  was  connu- 
bium between  his  father  and  mother.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  the  parents  were  allowed  to  prove 
their  mistake  (causam  error  is  probare) ;  and,  on  tliis 
being  done,  both  the  mother  and  the  child  bccatue 
Roman  citizens,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  son 
was  in  the  power  of  the  father.*  Other  cases  rela- 
ting to  the  matter,  called  causae  probatio,  are  stattd 
by  Gains,*  from  which  it  appears  that  the  facilitit  s 
for  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  were  gradually  e.\-  . 
tended.' 

A  slave  mifirht  obtain  the  civitas  by  m^nulv  t- 
sion  {vindicia)t  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testan  m 
turn,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  but  it  o^ 
pended  on  circumstances,  as  already  stated,  whei'O' 
er  he  became  a  civis  Romanus,  a  Latinua,  or  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii.    {Vid.  Man- 

UMI88I0.) 

The  civitas  could  be  conferred  on  a  foreigner  by 
a  lex,  as  in  the  case  of  Archias,  who  was  a  civis  ol 
Heraclea,  a  civitas  which  had  a  fcedus  with  Rome, 
and  who  claimed  the  civitas  Romana  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo,  B.C.  89.*  By 
the  provisions  of  this  lex,  the  person  who  chose  to 
take  the  benefit  of  it  was  required,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  passing  of  the  lex,  to  signify  to  the 
praetor  his  wish  and  consent  to  accept  the  civitas 
IproJUeri).  Cicero*  speaks  of  the  civitas  being  giv- 
en to  all  the  Neapolitani ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro 
Balbo*  he  alludes  to  the  Julian  lex  (B.C.  90),  by 
which  the  civitas  was  given  to  the  socii  and  Latini ; 
and  he  remarks  that  a  great  number  of  the  people 
of  Heraclea  and  Neapolis  made  opposition  to  thifi 
measure,  preferring  their  former  relation  to  Rome 
as  ctvitates  fcederatae  (faderis  sui  libertatem)  to 
the  Romana  civitas.  The  lex  of  Silvanus  and 
Carbo  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  supply  a  de- 
fect in  the  Julia  lex,  and  to  give  the  civitas,  under 
certain  limitations,  to  foreigners  who  were  citizens 
of  foederate  states  {faderaiis  civitatibus  adscriptiy 
Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  Italians  obtained  the 
civitas,  and  the  privileges  of  the  former  civitatea 
foederataB  were  extendi  to  the  provinces,  first  to 
part  of  Gaul,  and  then  to  Sicily,  under  the  name  ol 
Jus  Latii  or  Lattnitas.  This  Latinitas  gave  a  man 
the  right  of  acquiring  the  Roman  citizenship  by 
having  exercised  a  magistratus  in  his  own  civi- 
tas ;  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  fcederatas 
civitates  of  Italy  before  they  obtained  the  Roman 


1.  (Gaiui,  i.,  «7.)— a  (i.,  29,  Ae. ;  l,  66,  &c.)— 3.  (See  bIm 
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ciYitas.  It  probably  also  included  the  Latinitas  of 
Ulpian,  Ihat  is,  the  commercium  or  individual  privi- 
lege.' 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
the  political  rights  of  Roman  citizens  became  in- 
significant, and  the  commercium  and  the  more  easy 
acquisition  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  the 
unly  parts  of  the  civitas  that  were  valuable.  The 
constitution  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
oivitas  to  all  the  Roman  world,  applied  only  to  com- 
munities, and  not  to  individuals ;  its  effect  was  to 
make  all  the  cities  in  the  empire  municipia,  and  all 
Latini  into  cives.  The  distinction  of  cives  and  La- 
tini,  from  this  lime  forward,  only  applied  to  individ- 
uals, namely,  to  freedmen  and  their  children.  The 
peregrinitas,  in  like  manner,  ceased  to  be  applica- 
ble to  communities,  and  only  existed  in  the  dedi- 
ticii  as  a  class  of  individuals.  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  finally  put  an  end  to  what  remained  of 
this  ancient  division  into  classes,  and  the  only  di- 
vision of  persons  was  into  subjects  of  the  Cassar 
and  slaves. 

The  origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian  is  referred 
by  Savigny,  by  an  ingenious  conjecture,  to  the 
year  B.C.  209,  when  eighteen  of  the  thirty  Latin 
colonies  remained  true  to  Rome  in  their  struggle 
against  Hannibal,  while  twelve  refused  their  aid. 
The  disloyal  colonies  were  punished ;  and  it  is  a 
conjecture  of  Savigny,  and,  though  only  a  conjec- 
ture, one  support^  by  strong  reasons,  that  the 
eighteen  loyal  colonies  received  the  commercium 
as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty,  and  that  they  are  the 
origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian.  This  conjecture 
renders  intelligible  the  passage  in  Cicero's  oration,* 
in  which  he  speaks  of  nexum  and  heiediias  as  the 
rights  of  the  twelve  (eighteen?)  colonies. 

Tlie  word  civitas  is  often  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  any  political  community,  as  Civ- 
itas Antiochiensium,  &c. 

(Savigny,  ZeiUchrift,  v.,  &c.,  Ueber  die  ErUsle- 
hnng,  &c.,  dcr  lAUinit'dt ;  Heinecc,  Syntagma,  ed. 
Haubold,  EpicrisU  ;  Rosshirt,  Grundlinien  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  Einleitung ;  and  vid.  Banishment,  and  Ca- 
put.) 
CLARIGA'TIO.    {Vid.  Fetiales.) 
CLASSES.     {Vid.  Caput,  Comitia.) 
CLA'SSICUM.    {Vid.  CoBNU.) 
CLAVA;RIUM.    {Vid.  Clavub.) 
CLAVIS  {K?.eic,  dim.  kX(i61ov),  a  Key.    The  key 
was  used  in  very  early  times,  and  was  probably 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt ;  although  Eu- 
stathius'  states  that  in  early  times  all  fastenings 
were  made  by  chains,  and  that  keys  were  compar- 
atively of  a  much  later  invention,  which  invention 
he  attributes  to  the  Laconians.    Pliny*  records  the 
name  of  Theodoras  of  Samos  as  the  inventor,  the 
person  to  whom  the  art  of  fusing  bronze  and  iron  is 
ascribed  by  Pausanias.    {Vid.  Bronze,  p.  178  ) 

We  have  no  evidence  regarding  the  materials  of 
which  the  Greeks  made  their  keys,  but  among  the 
Romans  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were  made 
of  iron.  Those  discovered  at  Pompeii  and  else- 
where are  mostly  of  bronze,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  of  a  better  description,  such  as  were  kept  by 
the  mistress  {malrona)  of  the  household.  In  ages 
still  later,  gold  and  even  wood  are  mentioned  as 
materials  from  which  keys  were  made.* 

Among  the  Romans  the  key  of  the  house  was 
consigned  to  the  porter  {janitor*),  and  the  keys  of 
the  other  departments  in  the  household  to  the  slave 
upon  whom  the  care  of  each  department  devolved,' 


upon  a  knowledge  of  wnich  custom  the  pi^mt  of  Xm 
epigram  in  MartiaP  turns. 

When  a  Roman  woman  first  entered  her  bus- 
band's  house  after  marriage,  the  keys  of  the  stores 
were  consigned  to  her.  Hence,  when  a  wife  waa 
divorced,  the  keys  were  taken  from  her ;'  and  when 
she  separated  from  her  husband,  she  sent  him  back 
the  keys.'  The  keys  of  the  wine-cellar  \*  ere,  how- 
ever,  not  given  to  the  wife,  according  to  Pliny/  whc 
relates  a  story,  upon  the  authority  of  Fabius  I'ictor, 
of  a  married  woman  being  starved  to  death  by  hei 
relatives  for  having  picked  the  lock  of  the  cli^sct  in 
which  the  keys  of  the  cellar  were  kept. 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  key  found  ai 
Pompeii,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples, the  size  of  which  indicates  that  it  was  used  u 
a  door-key.  The  tongue,  with  an  eye  in  it,  whict 
projects  from  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  served  to 
suspend  it  from  the  porter's  waist. 


JTOM 


jT^To^ 


The  expression  sub  clavi  csse^  corresponds  with 
the  English  one,  "  lo  be  under  lock  and  key  ;''  but 
clavis  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Latin  authora  tu 
signify  the  bolt  it  shoots.* 

The  city  gates  were  locked  by  keys,'  liko  those 
of  our  own  towns  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Another  sort  of  key,  or,  rather,  a  key  fitting  aii 
other  sort  of  lock,  which  Plautus  calls  clams  Laco- 
nical* is  supposed  to  have  been  used  with  locks  which 
could  only  be  opened  from  the  inside,  such  as  are 
stated  to  have  been  originally  in  use  amcng  (ho 
Egyptians  and  Laconians  (oi  yupy  «f  vvv,  hcruc  ^t^o^ 
ai  K^^idegj  uXX*  Mov  to  TvaXaidv  izap'  Ai)'VJrrto«f, 
Kol  AdKoffi').  These  are  termed  KXeiila  irpt;:r;a  by 
Aristophanes,"  because  they  were  not  visible  on  tho 
outside,  and  in  the  singular,  clausa  clavis^  by  Vir- 
gil ;"  but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  very  doubt- 
ful.** Other  writers  consider  the  KXetSia  Kpvitrd 
and  claves  Laconica  to  be  false  keys,  such  as  we 
now  call  '*  skeletons,"  and  the  Romans,  in  familial 
language,  adulterine  ;*'  wherein  consists  the  wit  ol 
the  allusion  in  Ovid, 
**  Nomine  cumdoceatj  quid  agamut,  aduUcra  claviM.""^* 

The  next  woodcut  represents  one  of  two  similar- 
ly formed  keys,  which  were  discovered  in  Holland, 
and  pubhshed  by  Lipsius."  It  has  no  handle  to  art 
as  a  lever,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  made 


1.  (Strab.,  v.,  187,  ed.  Cawiab.)— ».  (Pro  Csecmft,  85.)  — 3. 
(ad  Horn.,  Od.,  ix.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  vii.,  57.)— 5.  (Aujrustin.,  Da 
Doctrin.  Christ.,  iv.,  2.)  — 6.  (Apalcins,  Met.,  i.,  p.  53,  ed. 
Oudeadorp. — Chiyaost.,  Sero  .  l72.)^7.  (Senec,  I>e  Ii»,  iu 
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for  a  lock  with  wards,  which  cannot  be  tun.cd  wilfe. 
out  a  certain  application  offeree  ;  but,  by  inserting 
the  thumb  or  forefinger  into  the  ring,  it  would  be  ana- 
ply  sufilcient  to  raise  a  latch  or  push  back  a  bolt ; 
and  thus  one  sort,  at  least,  of  the  keys  termed  icp»r- 
rai  seems  to  be  identified  with  the  "  latch-keys"  in 
use  among  us ;  for,  when  placed  in  the  keyhole 
(clavi  immittcnda  foramen^*),  it  would  be  almost  en- 


1.  (v.,  35.)— 8.  (Cic,  Philipp.,  ii.,  S8.)— 3.  (Ambros.,  Epist., 
vi.,  3.:— 4.  (II.  N.,  xiv.,  14,)— 5.  (Varro,  De  R«  Ramt^  i.,  «.)— 
6.  (TibuU.,  I.,  vi.,  34;  II.,  iv.,  31.)— 7.  (Lit.,  xxvii.,  »!.)  —  & 
(Most.,  II.,  i.,  57.)— 9.  (Theom  nd  Aratani,  192.)*-  10.  <Tbe»- 
moph.,421,  ed.  Brunck.)— 11.  (Moret.,  15.)  — 12.  (llcyue,  &J 
luc.)  — 13.  (Sail.,  Jugurth.,  12.)  — 14.  (Art.  Amat.,  iii.^  04S.^ 
15.  (Excura.  oJ  Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.,  2.)— 16.  (ipul.,  it.,  pw  SSS,  rrf 
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CLAVUS  GUBERNACUU. 


irely  ouried  in  it,  the  ring  only,  which  lies  at  right 
angles  to  the  wards,  and  that  scarcely,  being  visible 
without. 

CLAVUS  (^Aof ,  yofi^),  a  Nail.  In  the  subterra- 
neous chamber  at  Mycenae,^  supposed  to  be  the 
treasury  of  Atreus  ^  view  of  which  is  given  in  Sir 
W.  Cell's  Itineraiy  oi  Greece  (plate  vi.),  the  stones 
of  which  the  cylindrical  dome  is  constructed  are 
perforatetl  by  regular  series  of  bronze  nails,  running 
in  perpendicular  rows,  and  at  equal  distances,  from 
ttic  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault.  It  is  supposed 
I  bat  they  served  to  attach  thin  plates  of  the  same 
meial  (o  the  masonry,  as  a  coating  for  the  interior 
if  the  chamber  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  these  subter- 
ranean works,  which  served  for  prisons  as  well  as 
treasuries,  like  the  one  in  which  Danae  is  said  to 
have  been  confined,  were  called  by  the  poets  brazen 
chambers.*  Two  of  these  nails  are  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  of  two  thirds  the  real  size  ; 
they  consist  of  88  parts  of  copper  to  12  of  tin. 


i'he  writer  was  present  at  tlic  opening  of  an 
Eiruscan  tomb  at  Caere,  in  the  year  1836,  which  had 
never  been  entered  since  ihc  day  it  was  closed  up. 
'flic  masonry  of  which  it  was  constructed  was 
studded  with'nails  exactly  similar  in  make  and  ma- 
terial to  those  given  above,  upon  which  were  hung 
valuable  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  entombed, 
according  to  custom,  with  their  deceased  owner. 

Nails  of  this  description  were  termed  trahales  and 
f«Warc^  by  the  Romans,  because  they  were  used, 
io  building,  to  join  the  larger  beams  {Irabes)  together. 
Hence  the  allusion  of  Cicero,*  "  Ut  hoc  beneficium 
duo  trabali  figeret ;"  and  Horace  arms  Neccssitas 
with  a  nail  of  the  same  kind,*  or  of  adamant,* 
wherewith  to  rivet,  as  it  were,  irrevocably  the  de- 
creet of  Fortune.  Thus  A  tropes  is  represented  in 
the  subjoined  woodcut,  taken  from  a  cup  found  at 


Pepigia,  npon  which  the  story  of  Meleager  and  At- 
«ltnu  is  imbodied,'  with  a  hammer  in  her  right 

I.  {VwoM^  Un  16.  ♦  *.)  — S.  (Hot.,  Cam.,  III.,  xvi.,  I.)  — 3. 
'^9tioo  ,  75.)— -4.  (Verr.,  ri.,  31.)— 5.  (Carm.,I.,xtxv.,  18.)— «. 
il.  III.,  xxiT.<  5  )— 7.  (Venniflioli,  Antic.  luicrh  di  Perugia, 


hand,  driving  a  nail  which  she  holds  againal  the 
wall  with  her  left. 

The  next  cut  represents  a  nail  of  Roman  work- 
manship,^ which  is  highly  ornamented  and  very  cu- 
rious, i'wo  of  its  faces  are  given,  but  the  pattern 
varies  on  each  of  the  four. 


Kr— ^  , -^-.^- 


SlEi 


It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  use  this  nail  was  dp 
plied.  The  ornamented  head  shows  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  driven  by  the  hammer ;  noi 
would  any  part  but  the  mere  point,  which  alone  if 
plain  and  round,  have  been  inserted  into  any  extra 
neous  material.  It  might  possibly  have  been  used 
for  the  hair,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  wood 
cut  on  page  21. 

Bronze  nails  were  used  in  ship-building,*  and  tc 
ornament  doors,  ls  exhibited  in  those  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome  ;  in  which  case  the  head  of  the  naii 
was  called  buUa,  and  richly  ornamented,  of  whicii 
specimens  are  given  at  page  181. 

The  soles  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
dier  were  also  studded  with  nails,  thence  called 
''clavi  caligarii."  {Vid.  Calioi;.  These  do  not 
appear  to  ^ve  been  hob-nails,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  sole  durable,  but  sharp-pointed  ones, 
in  order  to  give  the  wearer  a  firmer  footing  on  th^i 
ground ;  for  so  they  are  described  by  Joseph  us,' 
'Xnod^/iaTa  Trezapfjiiva  wvkvoI^  kox  b^eaiv  ^Xoir,.  Thf 
men  received  a  donative  for  the  piwpose  of  provi- 
ding themselves  with  these  necessaries,  which  was 
thence  called  clavarium.^ 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  when  letters  were  yet  scarcely  in  use,  the 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  years  by  driving 
a  nail,  on  the  ides  of  each  September,  into  the  side 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
which  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  praetor  Max- 
imus.* In  after  ages  this  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
though  the  ignorant  peasantry  seem  to  have  retain- 
ed the  custom,  as  a  method  of  marking  dates,  down 
to  a  very  late  period.*  Upon  some  oex;asions  a  dic^ 
tator  was  created  to  drive  the  nail ;  but  then  it  was 
not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  marking  the  year,  but 
from  a  superstitious  feeling  that  any  great  calamity, 
which  happened  at  the  time  to  afflict  the  city,  would 
be  stayed  if  the  usual  ceremony  was  performed  by 
another  than  the  usual  officer.^ 

CLAVUS  GUBERNA'CULI,  the  handle  or  shaft 
of  a  rudder,*  which  Vitruvius*  appropriately  terms 
"  ansa  gubcmaculiy  quod  ola^  a  Gracis  appellalur.'' 
The  rudder  itself  is  gubemaculum  ;  in  Greek,  ir^ydd- 
Xtov.  Both  the  words  are  accurately  distinguished 
by  Virgil,»* 
"  Ipse  gubemaeulo  rectur  suhitf  tpse  magister, 

Hortaturqut  viros^  clavumque  ad  littora  torqueC 
and  by  Cicero."    But  it  is  sometimes  used  for  th* 
rudder  itself,  as,  for  instance,  by  Ennius  : 
**  Ui  clavum  rectum  tencam^  navemque  gubemem.'*^* 

Ola^  is  also  used  in  both  senses,  and  in  the  same 
way.**  The  true  meaning  o*"  the  word  will  be  un- 
derstood by  referring  to  the  woodcut  at  page  58  m 
which  a  ship  with  its  rudder  is  represented ;  thf 


1.  (Caylus,  Recaeil  d'Antiq.,  torn.  T.,  pl.WJ.)— 2.  (Vegot.,iT., 
34.)— 3.  (Bell.  Ja(l.,VI.,  i.,7.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  iii.,  50.)-5. 
(Fostus,  8.  T.  Clav.  Annal.— LiT.,Tii.,  3.— Cic.  ad  Alt.,  v.,  15.) 
— «.  (PetTon.,  c  135;  —  7.  (Liv.,  vii.,  3 ;  riii.,  18 ;  it.,  28.)— 8 
(Scrv.  ad  Virgf.,  JEn.,  v.,  177.)-9.  (x.,  8.)— 10.  (-ffin.,  r..  lU.] 
—11.  (Pro  Sext.,  9.)  — 12.  (CompaTO  Cic.  a«l  Fam.,  ix..  15)- 
13.  (Thomas  Ma^st,,  s.  v.1 
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pole  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  ship's  side  is  the 
clavus.    (Vid.  Gubernaculum.) 

CLAVUS  LATUS,  CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  has  given  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  modern  writers.  Sca- 
liger^  considered  the  clavus  to  have  been  an  orna- 
ment detached  from  the  dress,  and  worn  round  the 
neck  like  a  lalla.  ( Vid.  Bulla.)  Ferrarius  suppo- 
sed it  to  be  a  scarf  or  band  thrown  over  the  shoul- 
ders, the  ends  of  which  hung  down  in  front.  Some 
writers  consider  it  to  have  been  a  round  boss  or 
buckle,  resembling  the  head  of  a  nail,  fastened  to 
the  front  part  of  the  tunic  which  covered  the  chest ; 
others  the  hem  of  the  dresf  either  at  the  edges  or  at 
the  bottom ;  and  others,  ».sain,  the  dress  itself 
checkered  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  with  ornaments 
resembling  nails,  either  sewn  on  lo,  or  woven  in,  the 
fabric,  such  as  in  modern  language  would  be  termed 
figured.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  not  one  of 
the  ancient  statues,  representing  persons  of  senato- 
rian,  consular,  or  equestrian  rank,  contain  the  slight- 
est trace  in  their  draperies  of  anything  resembling 
the  accessories  above  enumerated;  some  indica- 
tions of  which  would  not  have  been  constantly  omit- 
ted, if  the  clavus  had  been  a  thing  of  substance  ei- 
ther affixed  to  the  dress  or  person.  But  if  it  form- 
ed only  a  distinction  of  colour,  without  producing 
any  alteration  in  the  form  or  mass  of  the  material 
wherewith  the  garment  was  made,  such  as  a  mere 
streak  of  purple  interwoven  in  the  fabric,  or  em- 
broidered or  sewed  oh  it,  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
person  conversant  with  the  principles  of  art,  that 
the  sculptor,  who  attends  only  to  form  and  mass, 
would  never  attempt  to  express  the  mere  accidents 
of  colour ;  and.  consequently,  that  such  a  clavus 
would  not  be  represented  in  sculpture.  But  in  paint- 
ing, which  long  survived  the  sister  art,  we  do  find 
examples  in  some  works  executed  at  a  very  late  pe- 
riod, some  of  which  are  subsequently  inserted,  in 
which  an  ornament  like  the  clavus,  such  as  it  is  im- 
plied to  be  by  the  words  of  Horace,'  latum  demitit 
ptctore  clavum,  seems  evidently  to  have  been  repre- 
sented. 

The  most  satisfactory  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  clavus  was  merely  a  band  of  purple 
colour,*  hence  called  lumen  jmrpura,^  either  sewed 
to  the  dress*  or  interwoven  in  the  fabric' 

Clavus  Latus.  The  clavus  worn  by  the  Romans 
was  of  two  fashions,  one  broad  and  the  other  nar- 
row, denominated  respectively  clavtis  latus  and  cla- 
vus angustus.^  The  vest  which  it  distinguished 
properly  and  originally  was  the  tunic  {vid.  Tunica), 
called  therefore  tunica  laticlavia  and  tunica  angusti- 
clavia  ;•  and  hence  the  word  clavus  is  sometimes 
used  separately  to  express  the  garment  itself."  The 
former  was  a  distinctive  badge  of  the  senatorian 
order,"  and  hence  it  is  used  to  signify  the  senatorial 
dignity,**  and  laticlavius  for  the  person  who  enjoys 
it."  It  consisted  in  a  single  broad  band  of  purple 
colour,  extending  perpendicularly  from  the  neck 
down  the  centre  of  the  tunic,  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied 
from  a  painting  of  Rome  personified,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Barberini  family,  the  execution  of 
which  is  of  a  very  late  period. 

The  position  of  the  band  in  the  centre  of  the  chest 
13  Identified  with  the  latus  clavus,  because  fieaonop- 


1.  (ad  Vanron.,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  viii.)  —  2.  (FerraricM,  De  Re 
Vesliaria,  iii.,  12.— Rubeuius,  Id.,  i.,  I  j— 3.  (Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  28.)— 
f.  (Aero  in  Ilor.,  Sat.,  I.,  v.,  35,  "  Latum  clavum  purpuram  di- 
•t.")— 5.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  IV.,  v.,  42.— Quintil.,  viii.,  5,  28.)— «. 
(Hon,  En.  ad  Pis.,  16.)— 7.  (Festus.a.  r.  Clavat.— Quintil.,  1.  c. 
— Vettis  lisxicon  Grac.  Latin.,  Flop^ilpa  iw<j>aauivr}^  CiavUB.— 
QesTcn.,  Tlapo^i;,  ^  iv  t(5  x«"«'>'t  irop0i;po.) — 8.  (Pitisc.,  Lex. 
Antiq.)— 9.  (Val.  Max.,  v.,!,  7.)— 10.  (Suet,  Jul.,  45.)  — 11. 

Aero.,  1.  c— Ovid,  Trial.,  IV.,  x.,  35.)— 12.  (  5uct     TiH  .  35.— 

'e«r  ,  2,  4.)— 13.  (Suet.,  Octav..  38.) 
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^i'pa,»  in  the  Septuagint,  is  translated  in  the  Vulgate 
tunica  clacatct  purpura  ;  and  the  converse,  ;f trura 
'Kop(pvpovv  fiea6?,€VK0Vt*  is  thus  interpreted  by  Quin- 
tus  Curtius,*  "  Purpurea  tunicce  medium  alhum  inlcz- 
turn  erat."  In  distinction  to  the  angustus  clavus,  it 
is  termed  purpura  major,*  purpura  latior,*  and  the 
garment  it  decorated,  tunica  potcns^  or  ;f truv  rr/wr- 

The  tunica  laticlavia  was  not  fastened  round  Ih., 
waist  like  the  common  tunic  which  is  worn  by  live 
centurion  (p.  231),  but  left  loose,  in  order  that  the 
clavus. might  lie  fiat  and  conspicuously  over  the 
chest,"  which  accounts  for  the  allusion  of  Sylla, 
when  he  termed  Julius  Coesar  m^c  pracinctum  pu' 
erum;  for  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius'  that' he 
was  the  coly  person  ever  known  to  wear  a  girdle  to 
his  laticlave. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  latus 
clavus  was  not  worn  in  childhood,  that  is,  with  the 
toga  prsBtexta ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  whether,  da- 
ring the  earlier  ages  of  the  Republic,  it  was  assumed 
with  the  toga  virilis,  or  only  upon  admission  into 
the  senate.  Probably  the  practice  was  different  at 
diflferent  periods. *• 

The  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavus  was  aiso 
given  to  the  children  of  equestrians,"  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  as  a  prelude  to  entering  the  sen- 
ate-house. This,  however,  was  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal  indulgence,  and  not  of  individual  right ;  for  it 
was  granted  only  to  persons  of  very  ancient  family 
and  corresponding  wealth,**  and  then  by  special 
favour  of  the  emperor  "  In  such  cases  the  latua 
clavus  was  assumed  with  the  toga  virilis,  and  worn 
until  the  age  arrived  at  which  the  young  equestrian 
was  admissible  into  the  senate,  when  it  was  relin 
quished  and  the  angu.stus  clavus  resumed,  if  a  dis- 
inclination  on  his  part,  or  any  other  circumstances, 
prevented  him  from  entering  the  senate,  as  was  the 
case  with  Ovid  :** 

**  Curia  restabat ;  clavi  mensura  eoacta  est ; 
Majus  erat  nostris  viribus  illud  opus" 
But  it  seems  that  the  latus  clavus  could  be  agara 
resumed  if  the  same  individual  subsequently  wished 
to  become  a  senator,**  and  hence  a  fickle  charactoi 
is  designated  as  one  who  is  always  changing  hii 
clavus  :*• 


v: 


1.  (Etai.,  iii.,  21.)— 3.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3.  ^  13.)— 3.  (Ill 
iii.,  28.)— 4.  (Juv..Sat..  i.,  106.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II  N.,  x.ixiii..  7.? 
— «.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  v.,  ii.,  2».)— 7.  (Dioil.  Sic.  Eclog.  36.  p.  SSi 
ed.  Wemeling.— Strab.,  iii.,  5,  p.  448,  ed.  Siebenk.)— &  (Qaincil 
xi.,  3,  138.)— 9.  (Jul.,  45.)— 10.  (C^ompara  Suet.,  Octav.,  38,  IM4 
—11.  (Ovid,  Trirt.,  IV.,  x.,  29.)— 12.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  iv.,  8,  5©.- 
Dig.  24,  tit.  1,  s.  42.)— 13.  (Suet.,  VcKp.,  2.— Tacit.,  Ana.,  xri, 
17.— Plin.,  Epist.,  ii.,  9.)— 14.  (Compare  Trim.,  IV  ,  x  ,  27,  wiu 
35  >— 15.  (Hot  ,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  25.)— 16.  lUor  ,  Sat    II .  vii.,  iO  • 
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••  VixU  inaqualist  davum  mutahat  in  horas,^* 
The  latDs  clavus  was  also  worn  bj  the  priests  of 
Saturn  at  Canhage,*  and  by  the  priests  of  Hercules 
at  Cadiz;'  and  napkins  were  sometimes  so  decora- 
ted," as  well  as  table-cloths,  and  coverlets  (loralia) 
for  the  couches  upon  which  the  ancients  reclined  at 
their  meals.* 

Tb8  latus  clavus  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
dt  Rome  by  TuIIus  Hostilius,  and  to  have  been 
idopled  by  him  after  his  conquest  of  the  Etrus- 
ans  ;*  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
any  particular  class  during  the  earlier  periods,  but 
10  have  been  worn  by  all  ranks  promiscuously.*  It 
wus  laid  aside  in  public  mourning.^ 

Clayub  Angustus.  This  ornament  is  not  found, 
any  more  than  the  latus  clavus,  upon  any  of  the 
works  executed  before  the  decline  of  the  arts ;  and 
therefore  the  same  difficulties  occil  in  attempting 
to  define  its  form  and  fashion.  That  it  was  nar- 
rower than  the  other  is  evident  from  the  name 
Bloae,  as  well  as  from  other  epithets  bestowed  upon 
h—''p:iper  clavus,'*  " arctutn  purpuras  lumen;"' 
and  that  it  was  of  a  j[>iirple  colour,  attached  to  a  tu- 
nic girt  at  the  waist,  is  also  evident  from  the  pas- 
sages of  Statius  and  Quinctilian**  already  cited. 
There  is,  moreover,  icason  for  supposing  thai  the 
angastus  clavus  consisted  in  two  narrow  stripes 
instead  of  one  brOad  one ;  for  it  is  observed  that 
the  word  clavus  is  always  used  in  the  singular 
number  when  the  tunica  laticlavia  is  referred  to, 
whereas  the  plural  number  (clavi)  is  often  met  with 
in  reference  to  the  angusticlavia ;  as  in  the  passage 
of  Qoinctilian  just  mentioned,  purpura  is  applied  to 
the  former,  and  purpura  to  the  latter  of  the^e  gar- 
oients.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  an- 
pwticlave  was  distinguished  by  two  narrow  purple 
Btripes,  running  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  one  from  each  shoulder, 
ill  the  manner  represented  by  the  three  figures  in- 
trodttu^d  below,  all  of  which  are  taken  from  sepul- 
chral paintings  executed  subsequently  to  the  intro- 
dactioD  of  Christianity  at  Rome.  The  female  figure 
00  the  left  hand,  which  is  copied  from  Buonarotti," 
represents  the  goddess  Moneta,  and  she  wears  a 
regolar  tunic.  The  one  on  the  right  hand  is  from 
t  cemetery  on  the  Via  Salara  Nova,  and  repre- 
►enis  Priscilla,  an  early  martyr;  it  is  introduced 
0  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  clavi ;  but  the 
Iress  she  wears  is  not  the  common  tunic,  but  of 
Jie  kind  called  Dalmalica,  the  sleeves  of  which  are 
il<o  clavatae. 


Abednego,  from  the  tomb  of  Pope  Callisto  on  the 
Via  Appia;  all  three  wear  the  ordinary  lunic  girt 
at  the  waist,  as  indicated  by  Quinctilian,  but  with 
long  sleeves,  as  was  customary  under  the  Empire, 
and  the  stripes  are  painted  in  purple ;  so  that  we 
may  fairly  consider  it  to  aflTord  a  correct  example 
of  the  tunica  angusticlavia. 


Tie  next  figure  is  selected  firom  three  ol  a  sim- 
2ar  kind,  representing   Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 


I  (Tertull.,  De  P*n.,  c.  4.)  — 2.  (Sil.  Ital.,  iii.,  27.)  — 8. 
Wart..  Ep.,  IV.,  ilvi.,  17.— Petron-,  32,)-4.  (Amm.  Marcoll., 
ITI^  Tiij.,  8.>-^.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  fc3.)-6.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
nuii.,  7.>— 7.  air.,  ix.,  7.)— «.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  V.,  ii.,  18.)— 9. 
CM-,IV.,T.,42.)-10.  (XI.,  iii.,  138.)— 11.  (OMcniuioni  ftopre 
kf^n  Frammenti  di  Vaai  antichi  di  Vctro,  Tar.  xxix.,  fig  1.) 
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This  decoration  belonged  properly  to  the  equttc*- 
trian  order  ,*  lor,  though  the  children  of  equestrians, 
as  has  been  stated,  were  sometimes  honoured  by 
permission  to  wear  tiie  latus  clavus  at  an  early  age, 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  if  they  did  not  en- 
ter the  senate  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
which  obligation  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
for  some  time  after  the  Augustan  period ,  for  it  is 
stated  by  I^ampridius*  that  Alexander  Severus  dis- 
tinguished the  equites  from  the  senatorcs  by  the 
character  of  their  clavus,  which  must  be  taken  as 
a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  practice,  and  not  an 
innovation  then  first  adopted. 

♦CLEM'ATIS  or  CLEMATI'TIS  {K^vfiaric,  «Xj?- 
fiaTiTti)t  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  identified 
with  the  Winter-green  or  Periwinkle.  Dioscorides' 
mentions  two  kinds  :  the  first  of  these  Sprengel 
refers  to  the  Periwinkle,  namely,  Vinca  major  or 
minor ;  the  other,  which  is  properly  called  /cAe^art- 
T4f ,  he  is  disposed  to  follow  Sibthorp  in  referring  to 
the  Clemalis  cirrhosa.  The  term  KXifuarig  is  derived 
from  «A^/*a,  "  a  tendril"  or  "  claspeir,"  and  has  ref- 
erence to  the  climbing  habits  of  the  plant.  The 
epithets  dwpvostd^c  (**  laurel-like")  and  ofwpvoeidnc 
("myrrh-like")  are  sometimes  given  to  the  nXtifia- 
Tic,  as  well  as  that  of  TroXvj'ovoetdj/Cf  "  resembling 
^o^vyovov,  or  Knot-grass."*  Pliny  derives  the  Latin 
name  vinca  from  vincire^  **to  bind"  or  "encom- 
pass," in  allusion  to  the  Winter-green's  encircling 
or  twining  around  trees.*  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  various  medical  uses  of  this  plant,  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  fluxions  of  the  eyes,  haemorrhoides,  the 
bite  of  serpents,  &c.  It  is  found  sometimes  with 
white  flow'ers,  less  frequently  with  red  or  purple 
ones.*  The  name  of  this  plant  in  modern  Greece 
is  aypioTSrCa.    Sibthorp  found  it  in  Elis  and  Argolis.  ^ 

CLEPSV!''DRA.    {,Vid.  Horologidm.) 

CLERU'CHI  {K\iipovxoiX  Athenian  citizens  who 
occupied  conquered  lands  were  termed  KXrjfrovxoi, 
and  their  possession  Kkiipovxia.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample to  which  the  term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  ap- 
plicable, is  the  occupation  of  the  domains  of  the 
Chalcidian  knights  {lirirotoTai)  by  four  thousand 
Athenian  citizens,  B.C.  b06.* 

In  assigning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of  this 
system  of  colonization,  we  must  remember  that  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  land  had  exist- 
ed from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian  states. 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the  Greek 
should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  appearance  of 


1.  (Paterc.,  ii.,  88.— Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  27.)— 2.  (1.  c.)— « 
(iy.,  7.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  1.  c  — BillerberJt,  Flora  Classica,  p.  80 ; 
5.  (H.  N..  xxi.,  27.— Apul.,  De  Herb  ,  58.)— «.  (BiUortxicli ,  L  c  J 
—7.  (Billeibeck.  1.  c  l-S   CHerad.,  t.,  77.) 
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Aarshness.  Such  a  system,  however,  was  more 
rare  between  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet  the  Dt  rians, 
in  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponcese,  and  stUl  more 
remarkably  in  the  subjugation  of  Messenia,  had  set 
an  example.  In  what,  then,  did  the  Athenian  kXtj- 
povxtat'  differ  from  this  division  of  territory,  or  from 
the  ancient  colonies  1  In  the  first  place,  the  name, 
in  its  technical  sense,  was  of  later  date,  and  the 
Greek  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  KXijpovxlai  of 
Lyourgas,  any  more  than  the  Roman  of  the  "  Agra- 
fiac  laws''  of  Romulus  or  Ancus.  Secondly,  we 
fthouid  remember  that  the  term  was  always  used 
with  a  reference  to  the  original  allotment :  as  the 
lands  were  devised  or  transferred,  and  the  idea  of 
the  first  division  lost  sight  of,  it  would  gradually 
cease  to  be  applied.  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween KXrjpovxoi  and  ukolkoi  was  not  merely  one 
of  words,  but  of  things.  The  only  object  of  the 
earlier  colonies  was  to  relieve  surplus  population, 
or  to  provide  a  home  for  those  whom  internal  quar- 
rels had  exiled  from  their  country.  Most  usually 
they  originated  in  private  enterprise,  and  became 
independent  of,  and  lost  their  interest  in,  the  parent 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  essential  to  the 
very  notion  of  a  KXrjpovxia  that  it  should  be  a  public 
enterprise,  and  should  always  retain  a  conne3Uon 
more  or  less  intimate  with  Athens  herself.  The 
word  KXrjpovxta,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed, 
conveys  the  notion  of  property  to  be  expected  and 
formally  appropriated  •,  whereas  the  urroiKoi  of  an- 
cient times  went  out  to  conquer  lands  for  them- 
selves, not  to  divide  those  which  were  already  con- 
quered. 

The  connexion  with  the  parent  state  subsisted, 
as  has  just  been  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Sometimes, 
a  I  in  ti\e  case  of  Lesbos,*  the  holders  of  land  did 
cot  reside  upon  their  estates,  but  let  them  to  the 
original  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained  at 
Athens.  The  condition  of  these  KXtjpovxoi  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had  es- 
tates in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they  not 
only  retained,  but  exercised  as  Athenians ;  in  the 
capacity  of  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  recognised  by  the  state,  or  have  borne 
any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  case  was 
where  the  KXijpovxoi  resided  on  their  estates,  and 
dither  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants,  formed 
a  new  community.  These  still  retained  the  rights 
of  Athenian  citizens,  which  distance  only  precluded 
them  from  exercising:  they  used  the  Athenian 
courts ;  and  if  they  or  their  children  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  naturally  and  of  course  they  re- 
gained the  exercise  of  their  former  privileges.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  positive  proof:'  as  the  sole 
object  of  these  KXrjpovxiaL  was  to  form  outposts  for 
the  defence  of  Athenian  commerce,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  parent  state  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as 
kindly  as  possible  ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
inuividuals  would  have  been  found  to  risk,  in  a 
doubtful  enterprise,  the  rights  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connexion  might  grad- 
ually dissolve,  and  the  Khipovxot.  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  mere  allies,  or  separat^^  wholly  from  the 
mother-country.  In  iEgina,  Scione,  Potidaea,  and 
other  places,  where  the  original  community  was 
done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  completely 
under  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  left  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  effect :  either 
the  new'-comers  would  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation  alluded 
to  above,  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants might  make  the  colonists  more  entirely 
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dependant  on  the  mother  state.  It  seems  un^ic 
blc  to  define  accurately  when  the  isopolite  rclalioa 
with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  although  such  caan 
undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whethei  tin 
KXijpovxoi  were  among  the  Athenian  tributaiics 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  pros 
perity  of  the  colony.  We  cannot  conceive  that  col- 
onies which  were  established  as  military  outposts, 
in  otherwise  unfavourable  situations,  would  beai 
such  a  burden :  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  impii»b. 
able  that  the  state  would  unnecessarily  forego  the 
tribute  which  it  had  previously  received,  where  the 
lands  had  formerly  belonged  to  tributary  allies. 

It  was  to  Pericles  Athens  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  extension  and  permanence  of  her  colonial 
settlements.  His  principal  object  was  to  provide 
for  the  redundancies  of  population,  and  raise  the 
poorer  citizens  to  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignity  of 
Athenian  citizens.  It  was  of  this  class  of  persons 
the  settlers  were  chiefly  composed ;  the  state  pro- 
vided them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  their  journey.  The  principle  of  division  doubt- 
less was,  that  all  who  wished  to  partake  in  the  ad- 
venture applied  voluntarily ;  it  was  then  determined 
by  lot  who  should  or  should  not  receive  a  share. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  appointed,  who,  aflei 
death,  received  all  the  honours  of  the  founder  of  a 
colony  {oUiarr/^). 

The  Cleruchiae  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  A^gna- 
potami,  but  partially  restored  on  the  revival  of 
Athenian  power.  For  a  full  account  of  Ihent,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Historical  Aniiquities^  ^  56,  6 ;  Bockh, 
PMic  Econ,  of  AthenSy  iii.,  18 ;  and  the  references 
in  Herman's  Manual^  vi.,  117. 

CLETE'RES  or  CLET'ORES  {KX^r^pe^  or  K?.n- 
Topeg).    The  Athenian  summoners  were  not  offici^^ 
persons,  but  merely  witnesses  to  the  prosecutoi 
that  he  had  served  the  defendant  with  a  notice  of 
the  action  brought  against  him,  and  the  day  upo«« 
which  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  appear  before 
the  proper  magistrate,  in  order  that  the  first  exam- 
ination of  the  case  might  commence.*     In  Aris- 
tophanes' we  read  of  one  summoner  only  being 
employed,  but  two  are  generally  mentioned  by  th€ 
orators  as  the  usual  number.'     The  names   of 
the  summoners  were  subscribed  to  the  declara- 
tion or  bill  of  the  prosecutor,  and  were,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  validity  of  all  proceedings  foundea 
upon  it.    What  has  been  hitherto  stated  applies  in 
general  to  all  causes,  whether  6Uai  or  ypa^l :  bu\ 
in  some  which  commenced  with  an  ir/onnation  laid 
before  magistrates,  and  an  arrest  of  the  accuse«t  ^n 
consequence  (as  in  the  case  of  an  Mei^ig  or  elaay- 
yeXia),  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  summoD3^ 
nor,  of  course,  witnesses  to  its  service.     In  the 
evdvvai  and  doKifiaaUu  also,  when  held  at  the  rei; 
ular  times,  no  summons  was  issued,  as  the  persons 
whose  character  might  be  aflected  by  an  accusation 
were  necessarily  present,  or  presumed  to  l)e  so ;  bat 
if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the  proper  day  pass,  and 
proposed  to  hold  a  special  evdvvif  at  any  other  lime 
during  the  year  in  which  the  defendant  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  offic#^ 
{vnevdvvoc)t  the  agency  of  summoners  was  aa  re- 
quisite as  in  dny  other  case.    Of  the  doKiftoaiat, 
that  of  the  orators  alone  had  no  fixed  time ;  bvi 
the  first  step  in  the  cause  was  not  the  usual  le^ral 
summons  (TrpocricAs^atr),  but  an  announcement  from 
the  prosecutor  to  the  accused  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.* 

In  the  event  of  persons  subscribing  thcmselvc4'. 
falsely  as  summoners,  they  exposed  themselves  Uk 
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tn  action  (^cvJojcA^mac)  at  tl.e  suit  of  the  party 
aggrieved. 
♦CLETHRA  (K^dpa),  the  Alder.    {Vid.  Alnus.) 

CLIBANA'RII.     {Vid.  Catiphracti.) 

CLIENS  is  said  to  contain  the  same  element  as 
the  verb  ciuere,  to  "hear"  or  "obey,"  and  is  accord- 
ingly compared  by  Niebuhr  with  the  German  word 
kxriger, "  a  dependant." 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  patron  us  in  the 
sense  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  defender,  opposed  to 
diens  in  the  sense  of  the  person  defended,  or  the 
consultor ;  and  this  use  of  the  word  must  be  refer- 
red, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  original  character  of  the 
patronus.^  The  relation  of  a  master  to  his  libera- 
ted slave  (liberius)  was  expressed  by  the  word  pa- 
ironus,  and  the  libertus  was  the  cliens  of  his  pa- 
tronus.  Any  Roman  citizen  who  wanted  a  protec- 
tor might  attach  himself  to  a  patronus,  and  would 
thenceforward  be  a  cliens.  Distinguished  Romans 
were  also  sometimes  the  patroni  of  states  and  cit- 
ies, which  were  in  a  certain  relation  of  subjection 
or  friendship  to  Rome ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  compared  to  colonial  agents,  or  persons 
among  us  who  are  employed  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mother-country,  except  that  among  the 
Romans  such  services  were  never  remunerated  di- 
rectly, though  there  might  be  an  indirect  remuner- 
ation.' This  relationship  between  patronus  and 
cliens  was  indicated  by  the  word  clientela,'  which 
also  expressed  the  whole  body  of  a  man's  clients.* 
*n  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history,  patronus 
J5  represented  by  wpoararjyf,  and  cliens  by  TrsMrrjC' 

The  clientela,  but  in  a  different  form,  existed  as 
far  back  as  the  records  or  traditions  of  Roman  his- 
tory extend ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  notice  of 
its  origin  and  character,  as  stated  by  Dionysius,^  in 
which  the  writer*s  terms  are  kept : 

Romulus  gave  to  the  evrrarpiiai  the  care  of  reli- 
gion, the  bonores  {upxetv),  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  administration  of  the  state.  The  dti- 
fttiuoi  (whom,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  has  ex- 
plained to  be  the  nXrfSetoi)  had  none  of  tliese  privi- 
leges, and  they  were  also  poor;  husbandry  and  the 
necessary  arts  of  life  were  their  occupation.  Rom- 
ulus thus  intrusted  the  drifioriKoi  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  varplKLoi  (who  are  the  eimarptdai),  and  per- 
mitted each  of  them  to  choose  his  patron.  This  re- 
lationship between  the  patron  and  the  client  was 
called,  says  Dionysius,  patrooia.* 

The  relative  rights  and  duties  of  patrons  and  cli- 
ents were,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  following : 

The  patron  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  cliens ; 
he  was  the  client^s  guardian  and  protector,  as  he 
was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  own  children ; 
be  maintained  the  client's  suit  when  he  was  wrong- 
ed, and  defended  him  when  another  complained  of 
being  wronged  by  him :  in  a  word,  the  patron  was 
the  guardian  of  the  client's  interests,  both  private 
and  public.  The  client  contributed  to  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  patron's  daughter,  if  the  patron  was 
loor,  and  to  his  ransom,  or  that  of  his  children,  if 
they  were  taken  prisoners ;  he  paid  the  costs  and 
damages  of  a  suit  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of  any 
penally  in  which  he  was  condemned;  he  bore  a 
part  of  the  patron's  expenses  incurred  by  his  dis- 
charging public  duties,  or  filling  the  honourable  pla- 
ces in  the  state.  Neither  party  could  accuse  the 
other,  OT  bear  testimimy  against  the  other,  or  give 
hts  vote  against  the  other.  This  relationship  be- 
tween patron  and  die  nt  subsisted  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  resembled  in  all  respects  the  relation- 
iiup  by  blood.    It  was  the  glory  of  illustrious  fami- 
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lies  to  have  many  clients,  and  to  add  to  the  ntunbei 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  But  tbi 
clients  were  not  limited  to  the  dTffioriKol :  the  cola 
nies,  and  the  states  connected  with  Rome  by  alii 
ance  and  friendship,  and  the  conquered  states,  had 
their  patrons  at  Rome ;  and  the  senate  frequently 
referred  the  disputes  between  such  states  to  theh 
patrons,  and  abided  by  their  decision. 

The  value  of  this  passage  consists  in  its  contain* 
ing  a  tolerably  intelligible  statement,  whether  true 
or  false,  of  the  relation  of  a  patron  and  client. 
What  persons  actually  composed  the  body  of  cli 
ents,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  of  the 
clientela,  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing what  it  was.  It  is  clear  that  Dionysiuf 
understood  the  Roman  state  as  originally  consisting 
of  patricii  and  plebeii,  and  he  has  said  that  the  cli- 
ents were  the  plebs.  Now  it  appears,  from  his  own 
writings  and  from  Livy,  that  there  were  clientes 
who  were  not  the  plebs,  or,  in  other  words,  clientes 
and  plebs  were  not  convertible  terms.  This  pas- 
sage, then,  may  have  little  historical  value  as  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  the  clients ;  and  the  state* 
ment  of  the  clientela  being  voluntary  is  improba- 
ble. Still  something  may  be  extracted  from  the 
passage,  though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  alto- 
gether with  all  other  evidence.  The  clients  were 
not  servi :  they  had  property  of  their  own,  and  free- 
dom {libertag).  Consistently  with  this  passage,  they 
might  be  Roman  citizens,  enjoying  only  the  com- 
mercium  and  connubium,  but  not  the  nuffragium  and 
honores,  which  belonged  to  their  ftatroni.  (Vid. 
Ci VITAS. )  It  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  Dionysius,  that  there  were  free  men  in  the 
state  who  were  not  patricii,  and  did  not  choose  to 
l)e  clientes ;  but  if  such  persons  existed  in  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  must  have  la- 
boured under  great  civil  disabilities,  and  this,  also, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  history,  nor 
is  it  improbable.  Such  a  body,  if  it  existed,  must 
have  been  powerless;  but  such  a  body  might  in 
various  ways  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and 
grow  up  into  an  estate,  such  as  the  plebs  afterward 
was.  The  body  of  clientes  might  include  freedmen, 
as  it  certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of 
what  requires  proof  to  infer  (as  Niebuhr  dof^s)  that, 
because  a  patronus  could  put  his  freedman  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  client ;  for  this  involves 
a  tacit  assumption  that  the  clients  were  originally 
slaves ;  and  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  known. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  freedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  civitas,  any  more  than  he  had 
over  an  emancipated  son.  The  body  of  clientes 
might,  consistently  with  all  that  we  know,  contain 
peregrini,  who  had  no  privileges  at  all ;  and  it 
might  contain  that  class  of  persons  who  had  the 
comroercium,  if  the  commercium  existed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  state.  (Vid.  Civitas.)  The  lat- 
ter class  of  persons  would  require  a  patronus,  to 
whom  they  might  attach  themselves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and  de- 
fend them  in  all  suits,  on  account  of  the  (here  as- 
sumed) inability  of  such  persons  to  sue  in  their  own 
name  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome.    ( Vid.  Banishment.) 

The  relation  of  the  patronus  to  the  cliens,  as  rep- 
resented by  Dionysius,  has  an  analogy  to  the  patria 
potestas,  and  the  form  of  the  word  patronus  is  con- 
sistent with  this. 

It  is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  that  "if  a  client  died 
without  heirs,  his  patron  inherited ;  and  this  law 
extended  to  the  case  of  freedmen ;  the  power  of  the 
patron  over  whom  must  certainly  have  been  found- 
ed originally  on  the  general  patronal  right."  Thii 
statement,  if  it  be  correct,  would  be  consistent  witi 
the  quasi  patria  potee'"  •  r'*};^  pat^nus. 


CMJ'FiUS. 


CUPEUS 


fill!  if  a  clicns  died  irith  heirs,  could  he  make  a 
A'ill !  and  if  he  died  without  heirs,  cuuld  he  nut  dis- 
pose of  his  property  by  will  1  and  if  he  could  not 
make,  or  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heirs,  who 
must  they  be  1  must  they  be  sui  keredes  ?  had  he  a 
familia,  and,  consequently,  agnatil  {vid.  Coonati) 
had  he,  in  fact,  that  connubium,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  could  acquire  the  patria  potestasi  He  might 
have  all  this  consistentljr  with  the  statement  of  Di- 
onysius,  and  yet  be  a  citizen  non  optima  jure ;  lor 
he  had  not  the  honores  and  the  other  distinguishing 
privileges  of  the  patricii,  and,  consistently  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  he  could  not  vote  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  a 
cliens  had  all  this,  and  it  seems  equally  impossible, 
from  existing  evidence,  to  show  what  his  rights  re- 
ally were.  So  far  as  our  extant  ancient  authorities 
show,  tlio  origin  of  the  clientela,  and  its  true  char- 
acter, were  unknown  to  them.  This  seems  cer- 
tain ;  there  was  a  body  in  the  Roman  state,  at  an 
early  period  of  its  existence,  which  was  neither  pa- 
trician nor  client,  and  a  body  which  oilce  did  not, 
but  ultimately  did,  participate  in  the  sovereign  pow- 
er :  but  our  knowledge  of  the  true  status  of  the  an- 
cient clients  must  remain  inexact,  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  evidence  in  amount,  and  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy*  that  the  clientes  had  votes 
in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries :  they  were  therefore 
registered  in  the  censors'  books,  and  could  have 
quiritarian  ownership.  {Vid.  Centum viri.)  They 
had,  therefore,  the  commercium,  possibly  the  con- 
nubium, and  certainly  the  sufTragium.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Dionysius  understood  them  to  have 
the  suflragium  at  the  comitia  centuriata ;  but,  if 
such  was  the  legal  status  of  a  cliens,  it  is  impossi- 
Me  that  the  exposition  of  their  relation  to  the  patri- 
dans,  as  given  by  some  modern  writers,  can  be  al- 
ogether  correct. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
pa-ronu^  and  patricius  were  originally  convertible 
'.6rm«  at  icast  until  the  plebs  obtained  the  honores. 
From  that  time,  many  of  the  reasons  for  a  person 
being  a  cliens  of  a  patricius  would  cease  ;  for  the 
plebeians  had  acquired  political  importance,  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  laws  and  the  legal  forms, 
and  were  fully  competent  to  advise  their  clients. 
This  change  must  have  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  strict  old  clientela,  and  was  the  transi- 
tion to  the  clientela  of  the  later  ages  of  the  Repub- 
lic* 

Admitting  a  distinction  between  the  plebs  and  the 
old  clientes  to  be  fully  established,  there  is  still  room 
for  careful  investigation  as  to  the  real  status  of  the 
clientes,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  state 
l)efore  the  estate  of  the  plebs  was  made  equal  to  that 
of  the  patricians. 

This  question  is  involved  in  almost  inextricable 
[Kjrpiexity,  and  elements  must  enter  into  the  inves- 
ligaiion  which  have  hitherto  hardly  been  noticed. 
Any  attempt  to  discuss  this  question  must  be  pre- 
faced or  followed  by  an  apology. 

CLIENTE'L.\.     {Vid.  Clibns.) 

CLrMAX.       (  Vid.  TOR.MENTDM.) 

*::LIN0P0D'UJ.M  (/c;Uvo7ro(Jiov),  a  plant  deriving 
i(s  rame  from  the  resemblance  which  its  round  flow- 
er bears  to  the  foot  of  a  couch  {kmvti^  **  a  couch," 
and  ffovf,  -dJof,  "  a  foot.'')  It  is  most  probably  the 
Clinopodium  tulgare,  or  Field  Basil,  as  Bauhin  and 
others  think.  According  to  Prosper  Alpinus,  how- 
evor,  it  is  the  same  as  the  Satureia  Graca.  Sib- 
thcrp  found  it  on  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  in 
the  island  of  Crete.' 

CLFPEUS  (ciff/r/c),  the  large  shield  worn  by  the 
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Greek.*  an'.  Romans,  which  was  originally  of  ii  en- 
cular  form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Proetus  and  Acrisius  of  Argos,^  and  therefore  is 
called  elipeas  Argolicusy*  and  likened  to  the  sun 
(Compare,  z\sc,  aamda  navrotf  ktarv^^  avridac  ^ 
kijkXovc.^)  But  the  clipeus  is  often  represented  in 
Roman  sculpture  of  an  oblong  ov^,  which  makee 
the  distinction  between  the  common  bucLer  and 
that  of  Argos. 

It  was  sometimes  made  of  osiers  twisted  togeth- 
er,* and  therefore  is  called  Iriuj*  or  of  wood.  The 
wood  or  wicker  was  then  covered  over  m  ith  ox- 
hides of  several  folds  deep,'  and  finally  bound 
round  the  edge  with  metal.* 

The  outer  rim  is  termed  avrwf,*  Irvf,**  irepi^pet^ 
or  kvkXoc  {vid.  Antvx)."  In  the  centre  was  a  pro- 
jection called  6fi^a?.6^  or  fieaofii^Xiovt  umbot  which 
served  as  a  sort  of  weapon  by  itself  {cunctas  itm- 
bone  repeUit^*)^  or  caused  the  missiles  of  the  enemy 
to  glance  off  from  the  shield.  It  is  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut,  from  the  column  of  Trajan.  A  spike,  oi 
some  other  prominent  excrescence,  was  ^:n:etimea 
placed  upon  the  bft^dXSct  which  was  called   tha 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  used  a  belt  lo 
support  the  shield ;  but  this  custom  was  sulisc- 
quently  discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  great  in 
convenience  {vid.  Balteus,  p.  13:J),  and  the  follow 
ing  method  was  adopted  in  its  stead :  A  band  oi 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  Kavuv^  was  placed 
across  the  inside  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  to  which  were  affixed  a  number  of  small 
iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  below  the 
inner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  served  to  steady 
the  orb.  This  apparatus,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Carians,"  was  termed  5xavov 
or  6xav7f.  Around  the  inner  edge  ran  a  leather 
thong  (7r<J/)Taf),  fixed  by  nails  at  certain  distances, 
so  that  it  formed  a  succession  of  loops  all  round 
which  the  soldier  grasped  with  his  hand  {kfiSaXwt 
ndpjraKi  yewaiav  x^po^*)-  The  annexed  woodcut, 
which  shows  the  whole  apparatus,  will  render  this 
account  intelligible.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  tt« 
terra  cotta  vases  published  by  Tischbein." 


1.  (Paus.,  ii.,  25,  0.)— 3.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  iii.,  637.)>-3.  ^Hon, 
II.,  iii.,  347  ;  v.,  453.)— 4.  (H.,  xiv.,  428  )—i.  (Virgr-,  JEn^  riu, 
632;  viii.,  625.)— 6.  (Eurip.,  Supp.,  697.— Troad,  1201.  — Cy- 
clops, 7.)— 7.  (Virgf.,  -fin.,  xii.,  925.)— 8.  (Horn.,  D.,  xu.,  296.— 
Liv.,  xlv.,  33.)— 9.  (Il.,xviii.,4;9.)— 10.  (Eurip., Troad,  1905.)^ 
11.  (11..  xi.,  33.)  — 12.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  III.,  xlvi.,  5.)— 18.  (HomL 
i.,  171.)— 14.  (Eurip.,  Hoi.,  1396.)— 15.  (roLir.,  Ub  20.J 


CLIPEUS. 


CLOACA. 


AC  the  ck)8«  of  a  w-  >  it  was  customary  for  th^ 
iireeks  to  suspend  V./Zj  shields  in  the  temples, 
when  (he  iropnaicec  xia/i,  taken  off,  in  order  to  ren 
tier  them  unservic/i».I  t^  in  case  of  any  sudden  or 
pt4MiIar  outbreak  ;  y;'j>ich  custom  accounts  for  the 
alarm  of  Demo«tLr/ie'j,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristopha 
nes,'  when  ^e  saw  them  hanging  up  with  their 
handJes  on. 

According  to  Livy,*  when  the  census  was  insti- 
tuted by  Servius  Tullius,  the  first  class  only  used 
the  cUpau,  and  the  second  were  armed  with  the  scu- 
tum (vid.  Scutum)  ;  but  after  the  Roman  soldier  re- 
ceired  pay,  the  clipeut  was  discontinued  altogether 
tor  the  Sabine  seuhim*  Diodorus  Sicidus^  asserts 
'hat  the  original  form  of  the  Roman  shield  was 
iquare,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  changed  for 
that  d  the  'ryrrhenians,  which  was  round. 


Tfie  Roman  shields  were  emblazoned  with  va- 
tluua  devices,  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  such 
i»  the  heroic  feats  of  theii  ancestors  ;•  or  with 
ibeir  portraits,*  which  custom  is  illustrated  by  the 
preceding  beautiful  gem  from  the  antique,  in  which 
ilie  figure  of  Victory  is  represented  inscribing  upon 
a  clipau  the  name  or  merits  of  some  deceased  hero. 

Each  soldier  had  also  his  own  name  inscribed 
open  hu  shield,  in  order  that  he  might  readily  find 

I.  ^^85».>— t.  ri.,43.)— J.  (LiT.,vui.,8.— Omptre  «.,!».— 
n«urctu  Rom.,  21,  p.  133.)— 4.  (Eclog.,  xxiii.,  3.)— 5.  (Viig., 
Co..  <  lu.  058.— Sil.  luL.  Tiii.,  380.)— «.  (Id.,  xvii.,  398.) 


his  own,  when  the  order  was  given  to  onpile  anii8;i 
and  sometimes  the  name  of  the  commander  undei 
whom  he  fought.^ 

The  elipeus  was  also  used  to  regulate  the  tern 
perature  of  the  vapour  bath.     {Vid.  Baths,  p.  150.' 

CLITE'LL^,  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  therefore 
only  used  in  the  plural  number.'  In  Italy  thc> 
were  commonly  used  with  mules  or  asses,*  but  n 
other  countries  they  were  also  applied  to  horses,  o 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  annexed  woo-icm 
from  the  column  of  Trajan ;  and  Plautusi»  tigura 
tively  drscribes  a  man  upon  whose  shoulders  i  loa.l 
of  any  kmd,  either  moral  or  physical,  is  cliarger.. 
as  homo  clileUariuM. 


A  particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  ecr 
tain  parts  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  which,  from  tlieii 
undulations  in  hill  and  valley,  were  thought  to  re- 
semble the  flowing  line  of  a  pair  of  panniers,  were 
also  termed  clitellae.* 

CLOA'CA.  The  term  cloaca  is  generally  used 
by  the  historians  in  reference  only  to  those  spacious 
subterraneous  vaults,  either  of  stone  or  brick« 
through  which  the  foul  waters  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  all  the  streams  brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqua&> 
ducts, finally  discharged  themselves  into  the  Tiber- 
but  it  also  includes  within  its  meaning  any  smallei 
drain,  either  wooden  pipes  or  clay  tubes,*  witk 
which  almost  every  house  in  the  city  was  furnished, 
to  carry  oflf  its  impurities  into  the  main  conduit.* 
The  whole  city  was  thus  intersected  by  subterra- 
nean passages,  and  is  therefore  designated  by  Pliny* 
as  urbs  pensilis. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  drains  was  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus,"  and  which  was  formed  tc 
carry  oflT  the  waters  brought  down  from  the  adja- 
cent hills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valley  of  the  Fo 
rum.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  mark  oi 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  woik  ;  it  is  not  the  pep- 
erino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  Hills,  which  was  the 
common  building-stone  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  it  is  the  "  tufa  litoide"  of  Brocchi,  one 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  manv 
places  in  Rome,  and  which  was  afterward  supplant- 
ed in  public  buildings  by  the  finer  quality  of  the 
peperino."  This  cloaca  was  formed  by  three  tiers 
of  arches,  one  within  the  other,  the  innermost  of 
which  is  a  semicircular  vault  of  18  Roman  palms, 
about  14  feet  in  diameter,  each  of  the  hewn  blocks 
being  7f  palms  long  and  4|  high,  and  joined  »:><• 
gether  without  cement.  The  manner  of  construc- 
tion is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  on  the 
spot,  where  a  part  of  it  is  uncovered  near  the  arch 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons. 

The  mouth  where  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  nearly 
opposite  to  one  extremity  of  the  insula  Tiberi.uLi 


1.  (Vegct.,  ii.,  17.)— 2.  (Ilirt.,  Bell.  Alex.,  5a)-3.  (Hor 
Sat.,  i.,  v.,  47.— Plaut.,  Moet.,  III.,  ii.,  91.)— I.  (llor^  1.  c- 
Pl»ut.,  ib.,  W.)— 5.  (ib.,  94.)— 0.  (Festus.,  a.  v.)— 7.  (Vlumn 
Dig.  43.  tit.  23,  s.  I.)— 8.  (Strab.,  v.,  8,  p.  167,  etl  S.ebcnk.H 
9.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,24,  3.) -10.  (Lir.,  i.,  38.— Plin  — Diunyi  -II 
cr..)— 11    (Araold,  Ilist.  Hum.,  toI.  i.,  p.  52.) 
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Btiil  remains  in  the  state  referred  to  by  Pliny.'  It 
is  ri'presented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  with  the 
adjacent  buildings  as  thty  still  exist,  the  modern 
)'.ihric8  only  which  encumber  the  site  being  left  out. 


Toe  passages  in  Strabo  and  Pliny  which  state 
that  a  cart  {afm^a^  vehet)  loaded  with  hay  could 
pass  down  the  Chiaca  Maxima,  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear incredible  from  the  dimensions  given  of  this 
stupendous  work;  but  it  must  still  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Romans  were  much 
smaller  than  our  own.  Dion  Cassius  also  states' 
that  Agrippa,  when  he  cleansed  the  sewers,  passed 
through  them  in  a  boat,  to  which  Pliny'  probably 
alludes  in  the  expression  urbs  subter  navigata ;  and 
their  extraordinary  dimensions,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  embouchures  through  which  the  waters  poured 
into  them  {vid.  C  ana  lis),  are  still  farther  testified  by 
the  exploits  of  Nero,  who  threw  down  the  sewers 
»he  unfortunate  victims  of  his  nightly  riots.* 

The  Cloaca  Maxima  formed  by  Tarquin  extended 
inly  from  the  Forum  to  the  river,  but  was  subse- 
luently  continued  as  far  up  as  the  Subura,  of  which 
>ranch  some  vestiges  were  discovered  in  the  year 
i742.»  This  was  the  crypla  Subura  to  which  Juve- 
lal  refers.* 

The  expense  of  cleansing  and  repairing  these 
cloaca  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  was  defrayed 
•artly  by  the  treasury,  and  partly  by  an  assessment 
jailed  cloacarium.''  Under  the  Republic,  the  ad- 
ininistration  of  the  sewers  was  intrusted  to  the 
tensors ;  but  under  the  Empire,  particular  officers 
^vere  appointed  for  that  purpose,  cloacarum  curatorcs^ 
nentlon  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions,*  who 
employed  condemned  criminals  in  the  task.* 

KiOllH2  AIKH  {KkoTTTj^  dUn),  the  civil  action 
br  theft,  was  brought  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
liaetetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier**  in- 


1.  a  c.)— 2.  (xlix.,43.)— 3.  (H.N.,xxxvi.,24,3.)— 4.  (Suet., 
Vero,  2«.— Compare  Dionys.,  x.,  53.— Cic,  Pro  Sext.,  35.)— 5. 
(Venati,  AntichitA  di  Roma,  torn,  i.,  p.  98.— Ficoroni,  Vestigie  di 
noma,  p.  74,  75.)— 6.  (Sat.,  t.,  106.)— 7.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  7,  tit.  1, 
9,  27,  ^  8.)--8.  (ap.  Grut.,  p.  cxcvii.,  5  ;  p.  cxcriii.,  2,  3, 4, 5  ;  p. 
eclij.,1.— Ulpian,  01^.43, tit. 23,  •.2.)— 9.  (Plin..  Epist.,  x.,4l.) 

-10.  (Air.Proce«f,(J7.) 
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lens  to  have  been  nnder  the  presidency  of  the  tte 
iDOthetffi,  whether  the  prosecutor  prefened  hit  ao- 
CDsation  by  way  of  ypa^^  or  dUij.  We  leara  from 
the  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes,*  that  the  crimmal 
upon  conviction,  was  obliged  to  pay  twice  the  valof 
of  the  theft  to  the  plaintifT  if  the  latter  recoverec* 
the  specific  thing  stolen  ;  that,  failing  of  this,  be 
was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that  the  court 
might  inflict  an  additional  penalty,  and  that  the 
criminal  might  be  confined  in  the  stocks  (KodoKuiuai) 
five  days  and  as  many  nights.  In  some  cases,  9 
person  that  had  been  robbed  was  permitted  by  the 
Attic  law  to  enter  the  house  in  which  he  suspected 
his  property  was  concealed,  and  institute  a  search 
for  it  (^p^iv)  ;*  but  we  are  not  informed  what 
powers  he  was  supplied  with  to  enforce  this  right. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  action,  a  prosecutor 
might  proceed  by  way  of  ypa^^  and,  when  the  de- 
linquent was  detected  in  the  act,  by  airayuy^  or 
i^yfjaiC.  To  these,  however,  a  penalty  of  1000 
drachmse  w^as  attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  failed 
in  establishing  his  case ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintifl 
would  often  consider  them  as  less  eligible  means  of 
obtaining  redress.'  In  the  aggravated  cases  of  steal- 
ing in  the  daytime  property  of  greater  amount  than 
60  drachmae,  or  by  night  anything  whatsoever  (and 
upon  this  occasion  the  owner  was  permitted  to 
wound,  and  even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight), 
the  most  trifling  article  from  a  gymnasium,  or  any- 
thing worth  10  drachmaEi  from  the  ports  or  pul^ic 
baths,  the  law  expressly  directed  an  anayuyrt  to 
the  Eipvpn,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender*  If  the  ypa^ri  were  adopted,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  punishment  was  fixed  by  the  coart; 
but  both  in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  in  a 
dUrif  besides  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  the 
disfranchisement  (rirt/i/o)  of  the  criminal  would  he 
a  necessary  incident  of  conviction.* 

•CLYM'ENON  (itXv^evov),  a  plant,  about  whicl 
the  authorities  are  much  at  variance.  Sprengel, 
in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  adheres  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Fabius  Columns,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
Scorpiurus  vertriculatus,  Sibthorp,  however,  con- 
tends for  the  Convolvulus  sepium,  or  Great  Bind- 
weed.* 

*CLUP^A,  a  very  small  species  of  Fish,  found, 
according  to  Pliny,'  in  the  Po,  and  which,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  destroys  a  large  kind  of  fish  named  At- 
tilus  (a  species  of  sti:rgeon),  by  attaching  itaelf  to  a 
vein  in  the  throat  of  the  latter.  Pliny  very  pn»bablj 
refers  to  one  of  those  numerous  parasitical  animals 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  branchiae  of  othei 
fishes,  and  suck  their  blood  ;  perhaps  to  a  species  ol 
small  lamprey.*  In  modem  ichthyology,  the  name 
Clupea  has  been  assigned  by  Linnaeus  to  the  wboir 
herring  family.* 

CNAPHOS  (/cvci^).     ( Vid,  Tormentum.) 

♦CNEO'RUM  (/fvt'wpov),  according  to  Stackhouse 
and  Sprengel,  the  Daphne  Cneontm.  Galen  makes 
it  the  same  with  the  Kvv(rrpov  of  Hippocrates.  Two 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  the 
white  and  black,  of  which  the  former  was  the  nnons 
remarkable  for  its  perfume.  The  Cneorum  is  the 
Casia  spoken  of  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  among 
Uie  food  for  bees.  The  whole  question  is  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Martyn.** 

•CNICUS  or  CNECUS  {kvUo^,  kvvkik^  a  8pef:i«tti 
of  plant,  which  some  have  taken  for  the  CardtMM 
Bcnedictus,  but  which  the  commentator  on  Mesue, 
the  translator  of  Avicenna,  Dodonaeus,  Aliston,  and 


1.  (c.  Timocr.,  733.)— 2.  (Aristoph.,  Nubiw,  497.— PI%ro,  Dm 
Leg.,  xii.,W4.)-8.  (Demorth.,c.  Androt.,  (Wl.>— 4.  (DeoMarh^ 
c.  Tiroocr.,  736,  1.)— 5.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proceti,  338.)— 4.  (Dioa 
cor.,  iv.,  13.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  ix.,  15.)— a 
(Plin.,  ed.  Panckoucke,  rol.  vii.,  p.  l«l.)— «.  (Griffith**  Cvtmi. 
vol.  x.,  p.  434.)  — 10.  (Thsophrast.,  U.  P.,  t,  10  ;  vi ,  1,  *p 
— Martyn  iJ  Virg.,  CeoTff.,  ;i.,  21S.) 
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5prengd,  concur  in  setting  down  for  the  Carihamus 
hnclmus,  or  Bastard  Saffron.^ 

♦CNfDE (Kvi^).     (Vid.  Acaliphe.) 

*Ci\'fPS  or  SCNIPS  (itv/V,  okvItj)),  a  numerous 
genus  of  insects,  which  prey  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees.  They  form  the  Apkist  L.  The  Cnips  is  of- 
ten confounded  with  the  x/avcj^r.* 

•CNIPOL'OGUS  {KvivoX6yoc\  the  name  of  a 
feird  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.'  According  to 
Sesner,  it  is  the  white  Wagtail^  or  Motacilla  alba. 
Aristotle  describes  it  as  of  an  ashy  colour  (arrodoe^- 
ii^U  aiid  marked  with  spots  («caraan«rroc),  and  as 
having  a  little  cry  {(^ti  61  fiixpov).  This  account 
suits  very  well  the  Motacilla  A.y  and  its  cry  of  guU^ 
fnit.  It  is  ranked  by  the  Greek  naturalists  among 
the  eKviizo4aya,  and  the  Motacilla,  it  is  well  known, 
makes  as  much  havoc  among  flies,  gnats,  and  small- 
er insects  as  either  the  fly-catchers  or  swallows.* 

COA  VESTIS,  the  Coan  robe,  is  mentioned  by 
various  I^tm  authors,  but  most  frequently  and  dis- 
tinctly by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.*  From 
their  expressions  we  learn  that  it  had  a  great  de- 
gree of  transparency,  that  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
that  it  was  chiefly  worn  by  women  of  loose  reputa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  sometimes  dyed  purple  and  en- 
riched with  stripes  of  gold.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  made  of  silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  was 
span  and  woven  at  a  very  early  period,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  high  celebrity  for  the  manufactures  of  that 
island.*     Tho  annexed  woodcut  is  from  a  painting 


iiscovered  at  Pompeii.^  It  represents  a  lady  wear- 
ing a  tnnic  of  almost  perfect  transparency,  so  as  to 
porrespond  to  the  description  of  the  Coa  vestis. 
Her  headdress  is  of  the  kind  called  KCKfyO^aXoc  in 
Greek,  and  ruicuium  in  Latin,  which  also  occurs  in 
a  figure  on  page  187. 

COA'CTOK.  This  name  was  applied  to  collect- 
ors of  various  sorts,  e,  g.,  to  the  servants  of  the 
publican i,  or  farmers  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  for  them  ;*  also  to  those  who 
collected  the  money  from  the  purchasers  of  things 
sold  at  a  public  auction.  Horace'  informs  us  that 
his  father  was  a  coactor  of  this  kind.  Moreover, 
the  servants  of  the  money-changers  were  so  called, 
Som  collecting  their  debts  for  them.**  The  •*  coao- 
toms  agminis"  were  the  soldiers  who  brought  up 
tlie  rear  of  a  line  of  march. 

•COC'ALIS  {KOKoXi^  Tov  oiTov\  the  Agrostemnui 


I.  (Thaiphnst.,  i.,  13;  ri.,  4.— DioKor.,  ir.,  187.— Adams, 
AppeirL,  s.  ▼.)— 2.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  ir.,  7.— Adams,  Append., 
■.  f.>— 1.  (H.  A.,  Tiii..  5.)— 4.  (CompnTa  Ghffitirs  Curier,  vol. 
nL,p.M.}— S.  (Tibull.,ii.,4;  ii.,  6.— Proport.,  i.,  2 ;  ii.,  1  :  iv., 
t;  w.,  5.— Hot.,  Carm.,  IV.,  xiii.,  18.— 5at.,  I.,  ii^  101.— Ovid, 
An  Am.,  li.,  898  )— «.  (Aristotle,  H.  A.,  v.,  19.)— 7.  (Mum.  Bor- 
bnmo.  viii  ,  5.)-  -«.  (l.'ic.  Pro  Rsb.  Post.,  11.)— 9.  (Sat.,  I.,  vi., 
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Githago.  Its  English  name,  Com-Co<kle,  is  evi- 
dently derived  frcm  the  ancient  appellation.  «8  Ad- 
ams remarks.^ 

•COCCUM,  or  COCCI  GRANUM,  a  nams  giveo 
by  the  ancients  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  ipe- 
cies  of  grain,  producing  a  bright  scarlet  or  crimson 
colour,  but  which  modem  naturalists  have  discov- 
ered  to  be  a  kind  of  insect  (kermcs).  The  Quercut 
cocci/era  is  the  tree  that  principally  engenders  them, 
and  it  is  from  their  name  {coccuniy  coccus)  that  the 
term  cochineal  has  been  derived.  The  coccus  of  the 
ancients  came  from  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Africa.* 

•COCCYG'EA  {KOKKvyia)y  a  species  of  plant  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus,  and  which,  according  to 
Schneider,  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Rhus 
cotinusj  L.  It  appears  from  Sibthorp  that  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  make  a  flame-red  colour  from  it.* 

•COCCYME'LEA  {KOKKVfxn^a),  a  kind  of  Plum. 
Isidorus  says,  "  Coccymelay  quam  Latini  ob  colorcm 
vrunum  vocarU,  eujus  generis  Damasuna  mcliory 
Sprengel  refers  that  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Prunus 
insilicioj  or  Bullace-tree,  a  well-known  species  of 
plum.  Sibthorp's  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  Pru- 
nus domeslica.  The  Damask  plums,  or  tu  Kara  tt^p 
AofLcujKijvdv,  of  Galen,  are  much  commended  by  an- 
cient authors.* 

•COCCYX  {KOKKv^).  I.  The  Cuckoo,  or  Cuculus 
canorus.  Its  history  is  correctly  given  by  Aristo- 
tle.* *'  If  we  consult  the  ancients,  and  even  some 
modern  naturalists,'*  observes  Griffith,  "we  shall 
find  stories  of  the  greatest  absurdity  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  cuckoo.  It  would  seem  that 
everything  the  most  monstrous  in  fable,  or  the  most 
odious  and  criminal  in  the  history  of  mankind,  had 
been  carefully  sought  out,  and  attributed  to  these 
inoflfensive  birds  :  snd  this,  because  men  could  not 
discover  the  secret  springs  which  Nature  has  em- 
ployed to  give  to  this  species  manners,  habits,  audi 
a  model  of  life  altogether  opposite  to  those  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  union  of  which  fixes  on  the  cuckoos  a 
distinguishing  character  from  all  other  known  ani- 
mals."* The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  cuckoo 
in  high  estimation,  as  do  also  the  modem  Italians. 

•II.  A  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  TVigla 
Cuculus,  L.  It  is  the  Red  Gurned,  or  Rotchet ;  io 
French,  Rouget  or  Refait.'' 

*COCCO'NES  (Ko/rifwvcf),  the  seed  of  the  Punica 
granatoj  or  Pomegranate.* 

*COCH'LEA  (KoxXlac)y  the  Snail,  a  genus  of 
Mollusca.  Of  snails  there  are  three  sorts,  the  Sea, 
the  River,  and  the  Land.  The  last  are  the  Helices, 
one  of  which,  the  Helix  pomalia,  or  edible  snail, 
was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  ancients,  as  Adams  remarks, 
must  have  been  also  well  ac(;uaintcd  with  the  Helix 
fruticum  and  the  H.  arbustorum*  "The  uses  of 
the  Helices,  or  Snails,"  observes  Griffith,  "  are  not 
very  numerous.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  lar- 
ger species,  and  especially  the  garden-snails  (i/.  po- 
matiaj  L.),  serve  for  the  aliment  of  man  in  many 
countBies.  The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,"  con- 
sumed great  quantities  of  them ;  and  they  must  have 
been  in  great  estimation  for  the  table,  since  that  au 
thor  has  thought  fit  to  give,  in  his  Natural  History, 
the  name  of  him  who  first  turned  his  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  these  animals  in  sorts  of  parks  or  de- 
p6ts,  and  of  fattening  them  with  particular  substan- 
ces.    The  best  came  from  the  island  of  Astypalara, 


.  (Myrepsas,  iv.,  S.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (The<^ 
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m.e  of  the  Cyclades ;  the  smallest  from  Reate,  in 
the  Sahine  territory,  and  the  largest  from  Illyria. 
The  Romans  also  greatly  esteemed  the  snails  of  Si- 
cily, of  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  of  the  island  of  Ca- 
prea.  They  shut  them  up  in  sorts  of  warrens,  and 
fattened  them  there  with  cooked  meat,  flour,  &c. 
Tt  was  Fulvius  Hirpinus  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  this,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  civil  war 
between  Pompey  and  Cssar.  He  carefully  separa- 
ted each  species,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  indi- 
viduals whose  shells  contained  octoginta  quadrarUeSf 
about  ten  quarts.  All  this  history  is  taken  from 
Pliny ;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  some  confu- 
sion in  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  size  produ- 
ced by  education ;  for  Varro,*  after  whom  he  writes, 
says  the  same  only  concerning  the  African  species, 
which  naturally  attained  to  these  dimensions.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  mode  of  educating  snails 
was  practised  for  any  great  length  of  time,  for  Ma- 
crobius  says  nothmg  about  it."' 

CO'CHLEA  {Kox^ac),  which  properly  means  a 
snail,  was  also  used  in  several  other  significations. 

I.  It  signified  a  screw,  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  so  named  from  its  spiral  form,  which  re- 
sembles the  worming  of  a  shell.  The  woodcut  an- 
nexed represents  a  clothes-press,  from  a  painting 


on  the  waU  of  the  Chalcidicum  of  Eumachia,  at 
Pompeii,  which  is  worked  by  two  upright  screws 
[cochlea)  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own 
linen  presses. 

A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  also  used  in 
oil  and  wine  presses.'  The  thread  of  the  screw,  for 
which  the  Latin  language  has  no  appropriate  term, 
IS  called  irepiKox^Mv  in  Greek. 

II.  Cochlea  was  also  the  name  of  a  spiral  pump 
for  raising  water,  invented  by  Archimedes,*  from 
whom  it  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Archime- 
dean screw.   It  is  described  at  length  by  Vitruvius.' 

A  pump  of  this  kind  was  used  for  discharging  the 
bilge-water  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  which  was  built 
under  the  directions  of  Archimedes.* 

III.  CocHLBA  was  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  door,  through  which  the  wild  beasts  passed 
from  their  dens  into  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre.^ 
It  consisted  of  a  circular  cage,  open  on  one  side  like 
B  lantern,  which  worked  upon  a  pivot  and  within  a 
shell,  like  the  machines  used  in  the  convents  and 
foundling  hospitals  of  Italy,  termed  ro/e,  so  that  any 
particular  beast  could  be  removed  from  its  den  into 
the  arena  merely  by  turning  it  round,  and  without 
Ihe  possibUity  of  more  than  one  escaping  at  the 


/Varrn,  R.  R.,  iii.,  14.)— 3.  (Griffith's  Curier,  rol.  xii.,  p. 
W.h^,  (VitriT.,  vi.,  9,  p.  180,  ed.  Bipont.— Palladius,  IV.,  x., 
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same  time;  and  therefore  it  is  reoommooded  bj 
Varro^  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  aviary,  so  thai 
the  person  could  go  in  and  out  without  afibrdio^ 
the  birds  an  opportunity  of  flying  away.  Schneider,' 
however,  maintains  that  the  coddea  in  questioc  was 
nothing  more  than  a  portcullis  {caiapkraria,  raised 
by  a  screw,  which  interpretation  does  not  appca  «^ 
probable  as  the  one  given  above. 

CO'CHLEAR  (Kox^^dpiov)  was  a  kind  if  spoon 
which  appears  to  have  terminated  with  a  r^nnt  a^ 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  broad  and  h(  dow  like 
our  own  spoons.  The  pointed  end  was  used  foi 
drawing  snails  {cochlea)  out  of  theu  shells,  and  eat- 
ing them,  whence  it  derived  its  i.ame;  and  the 
broader  part  for  eating  eggs,  <&c.  Martial'  men- 
tions both  these  uses  of  the  cochlear : 

"  Sum  cochleu  habilis  nee  sum  minus  uiilis  ovis.*** 

Cochlear  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  small 
measure  like  our  spoonful.  According  to  Rhemni- 
us  Fannius,  it  was  ^y  of  the  cyathus. 

CODEX  is  identical  with  caudex,  as  Claudius  and 
ClodiuSt  clattstrum  and  clostrum^  eauda  and  coda. 
Cato*  still  used  the  form  eaudcx  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  afterward  codex  was  used  exclusively.*  The 
word  originally  signified  thu  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,' 
and  was  also  applied  to  designate  anything  composed 
of  large  pieces  of  wood,  whence  the  small  fishing 
or  ferry  boats  on  the  Tiber,  which  may  originally 
have  been  like  the  Indian  canoes,  or  were  constmct- 
ed  of  several  roughly-hewn  planks  nailed  together 
in  a  rude  and  simple  manner,  were  called  nates  com- 
dicaria,  or  codicariai  or  caudicea*  The  surname  of 
Caudex  given  to  Appius  Claudius  must  be  traocMl 
to  this  signification.  But  the  name  codex  was  es- 
pecially applied  to  wooden  tablets  bound  togtahei 
and  lined  with  a  coat  of  wax,  for  the  purpose  ol 
writing  upon  them ;  and  when,  at  a  later  age,  parch- 
ment, or  paper,  or  other  materials  were  substituted 
for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the  shape  of  a  book, 
the  name  of  codex  was  still  applied  to  them.*  Il 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  it  also  applied  to  the  tab- 
let on  which  a  bill  was  written ;  and  the  tribune 
Cornelius,  when  one  of  his  colleagues  forbade  his 
bill  to  be  read  by  the  herald  or  scribe,  read  it  himself 
{legit  codicem  tuum^*).  At  a  still  later  period,  during 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  word  was  used  to  ex- 
press any  collection  of  laws  or  constitutions  of  the 
emperors,  whether  made  by  private  individuals  or 
by  public  authoritv.    See  the  following  articles. 

CODEX  GREGORIA'NUS  and  HERMOGENI- 
A'NUS.  It  does  not  appear  quite  certain  if  this 
title  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collections.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  were  two 
codices,  compiled  respectively  by  Gregorianus  and 
Hermogenianus,  who  are  sometimes,  thtiugli,  as  it 
seems,  incorrectly,  called  Gregorius  and  Hermoge- 
nes.  The  codex  of  Gregorianus  consisted  of  thir- 
teen  books  at  least,  which  were  divided  into  titles 
The  fragments  of  this  codex  begin  with  constitu- 
tions of  Septimius  Sevems,  and  end  with  Diodetian 
and  Maximian.  The  codex  of  Hermogenianus,  so 
far  as  we  know  it,  is  only  quoted  by  titles,  and  it 
also  contains  constitutions  of  Diocletian  and  Max- 
imian ;  it  may,  perhaps,  have  consisted  of  one  boo) 
only,  and  it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  supplement  or 
continuation  to,  or  an  abridgment  of,  the  other.  The 
name  Hermogenianus  is  always  placed  after  that  ol 
Gregorianus  when  this  code  is  quoted.    According 


1.  (I.  c.)— S.  (in  Ind.  Script.  R.  R.,  a.  ▼.  Carea.)—  3.  'sit., 
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10  the  Ck)DSuItatione8,  the  Codex  of  Ilermogenianus 
also  contained  constitutions  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
tiniao  II.,  which,  if  true,  would  bring  down  the 
eompiJer  to  a  time  some  years  later  than  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  he  wrote.  These  codices 
were  not  made  by  imperial  authority,  so  far  as 
we  know :  they  were  the  work  of  private  individu- 
als, but  apparently  soon  came  to  be  considered  as 
tuthority  in  courts  of  justice,  as  is  shown  indirectly 
Hy  the  fact  of  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
leing  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregoria- 
f}%  and  Hermogenianus.^ 

CODEX  JUSTINIANE'US.  In  February  of  the 
;ear  A.D.  538,  Justinian  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  ten  persons,  to  make  a  new  collection 
of  imperial  constitutions.  Among  these  ten  w^ere 
Tribooiaous,  who  was  afterward  employed  on  the 
Digesta  and  the  Institutiones,  and  Theophilus,  a 
teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople.  The  cotnmission 
was  directed  to  compile  one  code  from  those  of 
Uregoriantis,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodosius,  and 
also  from  the  constitutions  of  Theodosius  made 
subsequently  to  his  code,  from  those  of  his  success- 
ors, and  from  the  constitutions  of  Justinian  himself. 
The  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners  em- 
powered them  to  omit  unnecessary  preambles,  repe- 
tttioDs,  contradictions,  and  obsolete  matter ;  to  ex- 
press the  laws  to  be  derived  from  the  sources  above 
mentioned  in  brief  language,  and  to  place  them 
under  appropriate  titles ;  to  add  to,  take  from,  or 
vary  the  words  of  the  old  constitutions,  when  it 
might  be  necessary,  but  to  retain  the  order  of  tune 
in  tlie  several  constitutions,  by  preserving  the  dates 
and  the  consuls*  names,  and  also  by  arranging  them 
aoder  their  several  titles  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  collection  w^as  to  include  rescripts  and  edicts, 
as  well  as  constitutiones  properly  so  called.  Four- 
teen months  aAer  the  date  of  the  commission,  the 
code  was  completed  and  declared  to  be  law,  under 
the  title  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared tliat  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
denvol  were  no  longer  to  have  any  binding  force, 
and  that  the  new  code  alone  should  be  referred  to 
as  of  legal  authority.* 

The  Digest  or  Pandect,  and  the  Institutiones, 
were  compiled  after  the  publication  of  this  code, 
subseqbcntly  to  which,  fifty  decisiones  and  some 
new  constitutiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
eraperoi.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code  ne- 
cessary; and,  accordingly,  a  commission  for  that 
parpose  was  given  to  Tribonianns  Dorotheus,  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  law  at  Derytus  in  Phoeni- 
cia, and  tbree  others.  The  new  code  was  promul- 
gated at  Constantinople  on  the  16th  of  November, 
•^34,  and  the  use  of  the  decisiones,  the  new  consti- 
(ctiones,  "uid  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Justinianeus 
Codex,  was  forbidden.  The  second  edition  {secun- 
ia.  edito,  Tcpctita  pnelectio.  Codex  repeiiia  pralectio- 
MS)  is  the  code  that  we  now  possess,  in  twelve 
books,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  titles.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  the  first  edition  con- 
tained. The  constitutiones  are  arranged  under 
their  several  titles,  in  the  order  of  time  and  with 
the  names  of  the  emperors  by  whom  they  were 
respectively  made,  and  their  dates. 

The  constitutions  in  this  code  do  not  go  farther 
back  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Hadrian  are  few  in  number ;  a 
circumstance  owing,  in  part,  to  the  use  made  of 
the  eaiiier  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  Justinian 
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Code,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  many  of  their  earuei 
constitutions  being  incorporated  in  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowledge  ol 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.* 

The  constitutions,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers, 
and,  consequently,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  Code  is  not  always  trustworthy.  This  fact  a^ 
pears  from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the  The- 
odosian code  and  the  Novelise.  The  order  of  the 
subject  matter  in  this  Code  corresponds,  in  a  certain 
way,  with  that  in  the  Digest.  Thus  the  seven 
parts  into  which  the  fifty  books  of  the  Digest  are 
distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Code.  Tho  matter  of  the  last  three  books  of  the 
Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the  Digest.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest  is  placed  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Code,  after  the  law  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  which,  of  course,  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Digest ;  and  the  three  following  books 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Digest  correspond  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Code.  The  followmg  books  of 
the  Code,  the  ninth  Included,  correspond  respective- 
ly, in  a  general  way,  to  the  following  parts  of  the 
Digest.  Some  of  the  constitutions  which  were  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Code,  and  are  referred  to  in 
the  Institutiones,  have  been  omitted  i:i  the  second 
edition.^  Several  constitutions,  which  have  also 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  have  be*?:,  r/x^cred 
by  Charondas,  Cujacius,  and  Cc:jtJiL,  from  the 
Greek  version  of  them.  For  the  editions  ol  the 
Code,  see  Corpus  Junis.' 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUS.  In  the  year  159, 
Theodosius  II.,  commonly  called  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicts  and 
leges  generales  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
according  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregorianus 
and  Hermogenianus  {ad  timUitudinem  Gregoriani  ei 
Hermogeniani  Codicis).  In  435,  the  instructions 
were  renewed  or  repeated ;  but  the  commissioners 
were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Antiochus  was  at 
the  head  of  both  commissions.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  originally  the  design  of  the  emperor, 
not  only  to  make  a  code  which  should  be  supple- 
mentary to,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  Codex  Gro 
gorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  but  also  to  complete 
a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the  classical  jurists. 
and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those  of  Constantine. 
However  this  may  be,  the  first  commission  did 
not  accomplish  this,  and  what  we  now  have  is  the 
code  which  was  compiled  by  the  second  commis- 
sion. This  code  was  completed,  and  promulgated 
as  law  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  438,  and  declared 
to  be  the  substitute  for  all  the  constitutions  made 
since  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  same  year 
(438)  the  Code  was  forwarded  to  Valentinian  III., 
the  son-in-law  of  Theodosius,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate,  and  confirmed  as  law  in 
the  Western  Empire.  Nine  years  later,  Theodosi- 
us forwarded  to  Valentinian  his  new  constitutions 
{naoella  constitutiones)^  which  had  been  made  since 
the  publication  of  the  Code ;  and  these,  also,  wen* 
in  the  next  year  (448)  promulgated  as  law  in  the 
Western  Empire.  So  long  as  a  connexion  existec' 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  that  is 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  the  name  Novellav 
was  given  to  the  constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
Code  of  Theodosius.  The  latest  of  these  Novellae 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  one  of  the  time  of  Leo 
and  Anthemius,  De  Bonis  Vacantibus,  A.D.  468. 

The  Codex  Theodosianus  consists  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his  No- 
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teLjdf  exist  in  .heir  genuine  state.  The  books  are 
divided  into  titles,  and  the  titles  are  subdivided  into 
sections  or  laws.  The  valuable  edition  of  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  (6  vols,  fol,  Lugd.,  1665,  re-edited  by  Hit- 
ter, Lips.,  1736-1745,  fol.)  contains  the  Code  in  its 
complete  form,  except  the  first  five  books  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth,  for  which  it  was  necessaiy 
to  use  the  epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarium  {vid. 
Bbeviarium).  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edi- 
tion of  this  code  contained  in  the  Jus  Civile  Ante- 
JMiiniantum,  But  the  recent  discovery  of  a  MS.  of 
the  Breviarium  at  Milan  by  Clossius,  and  of  a  Pa- 
limpsest of  the  Theodosian  Code  at  Turin  by  Pey- 
ron,  has  contributed  largely  both  to  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  this  code,  and  has 
added  numerous  genuine  constitutions  to  the  first 
i'lve  books,  particularly  to  the  first.  Hanel's  dis- 
'•overies,  aiso,  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
later  books. 

The  extract  or  epitome  of  the  first  five  books  in 
ihe  Breviarium  is  very  scanty:  262  laws,  or  frag- 
ments of  laws,  were  omitted,  which  the  discoveries 
of  Clossius  and  Peyron  have  reduced  to  200. 

The  Novelise  Constitutiones  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Justinian  are  collected  in  six  books  in  the  Jus 
Civile  Antejuslinianeum. 

The  commission  of  Theodosius  was  empowered 
to  arrange  the  constitutiones  according  to  their 
subject,  and  under  each  subject  accorduig  to  the 
order  of  time ;  to  separate  those  which  contained 
different  matter,  and  to  omit  what  was  not  essen- 
tia] or  superfluous.  The  arrangement  of  the  Theo- 
dosian Code  differs  in  the  main  from  that  of  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ecclesiasticum 
in  the  beginning,  while  that  of  Theodosius  in  the 
first  book  treats  chiefly  of  offices ;  and  the  second, 
bird,  fourth,  and  beginning  of  the  fiilh  book  treat 
of  jus  privatum.  The  order  here  observed,  as  well 
as  in  the  Code  which  it  professed  to  follow  as  a 
model,  was  the  order  of  the  prsetorian  edict,  and  of 
Ihe  writers  on  the  edict.  The  eighth  book  contains 
the  laws  as  to  gifU,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and 
that  relating  to  the  jus  liberorum.  The  ninth  book 
begins  with  crimes.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
Christian  Church  are  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
and  last  book.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
were  compiled,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  former. 
The  Theodosian  Code  was  also  the  basis  of  the 
edict  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  it  was 
epitomized,  with  an  interpretation,  in  tho  Visigoth 
i^x  Romana  {vid.  Brbviarium);  and  the  Burgun- 
•Jian  Lex  Romana,  commonly  called  Papiani  Liber 
Responsorum,  was  founded  upon  it. 

OODICrLLUS.    (Vid.  Tbstaiientum.) 

COE'MPTIO.    {Vid.  MiBRiAOE.) 

CCENA.  As  the  Roman  meals  are  not  always 
clearly  distinguished,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat 
of  all  under  the  most  important  one.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  designed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
familiar  day  of  the  Romans.  No  one  who  remem- 
bers the  changes  which  custom  has  brought  about 
in  our  own  country  during  the  last  century,  will 
pxpect  the  same  description  of  domestic  manners 
to  apply  to  any  considerable  period  of  time.  It  will 
suffice  to  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  in  the  Augustak  age,  noticing  incidental- 
ly the  most  remarl^ble  deviations,  either  on  the 
aiiic  of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  late  refinement. 

The  meal  with  which  the  Roman  sometimes  be- 

Sii  the  day  was  the  jenlaculum,  a  word  derived,  as 
idore  would  have  us  believe,  a  jejunio  solvendo, 
and  answering  to  the  Greek  uKpaTujfwc.    Festus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  called  prandicula  or  silatum. 
Though  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  does  not  appear 
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to  have  been  usual,  except  m  the  case  of  children 
or  sick  persons,  or  the  loxurious,  or,  as  Nuniiis 
adds,'  of  labouring  men.  An  irregular  meal  (if  w« 
may  so  express  it)  was  not  likely  to  have  any  veiy 
regular  time :  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  however, 
seem  to  fix  the  hour  at  about  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.'  Bread,  as  we  learn  from  the  epi- 
gram just  quoted,  formed  the  substantial  pait  of  this 
early  breakfast,  to  which  cheese,*  or  dried  fruit,  aa 
dates  and  raisins,*  was  sometimes  added.  The 
jcntaculum  of  Vitellius*  was  doubtless  of  a  more 
solid  character ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  monstroua 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  prandium  or  luncheon,  witit 
persons  of  simple  habits  a  frugal  meal : 
**  Quantum  inierpelUt  inani 
Ventre  diem  durare,*"^ 
As  Horace  himself  describes  it  in  another  place,* 
"  Cum  sale  panis 
Latranlem  stomackum  bene  leniet," 
agreeably  with  Seneca*s  account,*  "Poms  demit 
siuus  et  sine  mensa  prandium,  past  quod  non  sunt  la- 
vanda  manus.**    From  the  latter  passage  we  learn 
incidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty  meal,  such  as  sail- 
ors* and  soldiers'*  partook  of  when  on  duty,  with- 
out sitting  down,   llie  prandium  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  has 
been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  life  the 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
Pliny"  speaks  of  Aufidius  Bassus  as  following  the 
ancient  custom  in  taking  luncheon ;  but  again,'*  in 
describing  the  manners  of  an  oldfasbioned  person, 
he  mentions  no  other  meal  but  the  cmna.    The  fol- 
lowing references"  seem  to  prove  that  luncheon 
was  a  usual  meal,  although  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  there  were  many  who,  like  Vitellius,  could 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  various  times  which  the 
different  fashions  of  the  day  allowed  ("  epulas  triftb- 
riam  semper,  interdum  quadrifariam  disperticbai,  in 
jentacula  et  prandia,  et  canas,  comissationesque  ;  fa- 
cile omnibus  sufftdcns,  vomitandi  cansuetudine*'^*).    It 
would  evidently  be  absurd,  however,  to  lay  down 
uniform  rules  for  matters  of  individual  caprice,  or 
of  fashion  at  best. 

The  prandium,  called  by  Suetonius^*  cibus  meridi- 
anus,  was  usually  taken  .about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock.'*  For  the  luxurious  palate,  as  we  gather 
incidentally  from  Horace's  Satires,  very  different 
provision  was  made  from  what  was  described  above 
as  his  own  simple  repast.  Fish  was  a  requisite  ««f 
the  table :" 

"  Foris  est  promus,  et  atrum 
Defendcns  pisees  hyemat  mare  ;'* 
to  which  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  the 
finest  honey,  were  to  be  added : 

"  Nisi  Hymettia  mella  FaUrno 
Ne  biberis  diluta ;" 
which  latter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  learned 
gastronomer,'*  who  recommends  a  weaker  mixtorc* 

"  Lent  pracordia  mulso 
Prolueris  mdius,^* 
and  gravely  advises  to  finish  with  mulberries  fresk 
gathered  in  the  morning.'* 

The  words  of  Festus,  "  ccma  apud  antiques  dic^^ 
balur  qwod  nunc  prandium,^''  have  given  much  trouble 
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to  the  critics,  perhaps  needlessly,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  change  of  hours  in  our  own  country.  If  we 
translate  cttna,  as,  according  to  our  notions,  we  ought 
to  do,  by  "  dinner,"  they  describe  exactly  the  alter- 
ation of  our  own  manners  during  the  last  century, 
llie  analogy  of  the  Greek  word  dc?7n'ov,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Athenaens,  was  used  in  a  similar  way  for 
opurrov,  also  afibrds  assistance.  Another  meal, 
tenned  merenda,  is  mentioned  by  Isidore  and  Fes- 
tus,  for  which  several  refined  distinctions  are  pro- 
posed; but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  really  differed 
from  the  vrandmm. 

The  table,  which  was  made  of  citron,  maple- wood, 
or  eTen  of  hrory,^  was  covered  with  a  majiteUt  and 
eadi  of  the  different  courses,  sometimes  amounting 
to  seven,*  served  upon  a  ferculum  or  waiter.  In 
the  **  munda  supellex*'  of  Horace,  great  care  was 
taken. 

*'  Ne  iurpe  toral,  ne  sordida  tnappa 
Corruget  nares ;  ne  non  ei  cantharus  ct  lanx 
OttendMi  tibi  te.*** 
And  on  the  same  occasion,  the  whole  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  vegetables,  was  served  up  on  a  sibgle 
platter.* 

To  return  to  our  description,  the  dinner  usually 
consisted  of  three  courses :  first,  the  promuUis  or 
tMUaauL,*  called  also  gustatioy*  made  up  of  all  sorts 
of  stimulants  to  the  appetite,  such  as  those  de8crk> 
bed  by  Horace, 
^  RMpula^  laetuca,  radices ^  gualia  laseum 

PeneiluMi  ttonuichum,  siser,  alec,  f acuta  Coa,^*'' 
1!^  also*  were  so  indispensable  to  the  first  course 
that  they  almost  gave  a  name  to  it  {ab  ovo  Usqve  ad 
maU).  In  the  jfromuUis  of  Trimalchio's  supper' — 
probably  designed  as  a  satire  on  the  Emperor  Nero 
—an  ass  of  ODrinthian  brass  is  introduced,  bearing 
two  panniers,  one  of  white,  the  other  of  black  ol- 
ivei,  covered  with  two  large  dishes  inscribed  with 
Ttimatehio's  name.  Next  come  dormice  {glirts) 
on  small  bridges  sprinkled  with  poppy-seed  and 
boney,  and  hot  sausages  {tomncida)  on  a  silver  grid- 
iron (era/utc/a),  with  Syrian  prunes  and  pomegran- 
ate berries  underneath.  These,  however,  were 
imperial  luxuries ;  the  frugality  of  Martial  only  al- 
lowed of  lettuce  and  Sicenian  olives ;  indeed,  he 
himself  teils  us  that  the  jTomidsUyizs  a  refinement 
of  modem  luxury."  Macrobius"  has  left  an  authen- 
tic record  of  a  ecnta  pontifieum,^*  given  by  Lentulus 
on  bis  election  to  the  ofllce  of  flamen,  in  which  the 
first  course  alone  was  made  up  of  the  following 
dishes:  Several  kinds  of  shell-fisn  (ecAtm,  ostrea 
cruda,  peforides,  spandjflif  glycomarides,  muricet  pur- 
pKrtf,  balani  albi  ei  nigri),  thrushes,  asparagus,  a 
Tatted  hen  {gaUina  altilis),  beccaficoes  {Jicedul<z)t 
nettles  (vr/tctf ),  the  haunches  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar 
{lumbi  capragini,  aprugni)^  rich  meats  made  into 
pasties  {eltiUa.  ex  farina  invdula),  many  of  which  are 
twice  repeated  in  the  mventory. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  even 
to  mentioo  all  the  diilies  which  formed  the  second 
course  of  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  whoever  likes, 
may  find  minutely  described  in  Bulengerus."  Of 
birds,  the  Guinea- hen  {Afra  avis),  the  pheasant  (P/ia- 
ncM,  so  called  from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and 
the  thrush,  were  most  in  repute ;  the  liver  of  a  ca- 
pon steeped  in  milk  (Pliny),  and  beccaficoes  (Jkedu- 
U)  dressed  with  pepper,  were  held  a  delicacy.**  The 
peacock,  according  to  Macrobius,**  waB  first  intro- 
ihieed  by  Hortensius  the  orator,  at  an  inaugural 
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supper,  and  acquired  such  ^'^ute  among  the  Roman 
gourmands  as  to  be  commonly  sold  for  fifty  denarii 
Other  birds  are  mentioned,  as  the  duck  {anas^),  es- 
peciaUy  its  head  and  breast ;  the  woodcock  [atta 
gen)f  the  turtle,  and  flamingo  {phanicoptcrus*),  the 
tongue  of  which,  Martial  tells  us,  especially  com 
mended  itself  to  the  delicate  palate.  Of  fish,  the 
variety  was  perhaps  still  greater :  the  charr  {sea- 
rus),  the  turbot  {rhombus),  the  sturgeon  {acipenser\ 
the  mullet  {mullus),  were  highly  prized,  and  dressed 
in  the  most  various  fashions.  In  the  banquet  of 
Nasidienus,  an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns 
swimming  in  the  sauce."  Of  solid  meat,  porli 
seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  dish,  especially 
sucking-pig  ;*  the  paps  of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk 
{sumen^),  the  flitch  of  bacon  (petaso*),  the  womb  of 
a  sow  {vulva''),  are  all  mentioned  by  Martial.  Boards 
flesh  and  venison  were  also  in  high  repute,  espe- 
cially the  former,  described  by  Juvenal*  as  animal 
propter  convivia  natum.  Condiments  were  added  to 
most  of  these  dishes  :  such  were  the  muria^  a  kind 
of  pickle  made  from  the  tunny-fish  ;*  the  garum  so- 
ciorum,  made  from  the  intestines  of  tho  mackerel 
{scomber),  so  called  because  brought  from  abroad ; 
alec,  a  sort  of  brine;  fax,  the  sediment  of  wine, 
&c.,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we  must  again  refer 
the  reader  to  Catius*s  learned  instructer."  Sever- 
al kinds  of  fungi^^  are  mentioned,  tmflies  {bolcti), 
mushrooms  {tubercs),  which  either  made  dishes  by 
themselves,  or  formed  the  garniture  for  larger 
dishes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  artistes  of  impe- 
rial Rome  were  at  all  behind  ourselves  in  the  prep- 
aration and  arrangements  of  the  table.  In  a  large 
household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this  important 
part  of  domestic  economy  was  intrusted  weie  four, 
the  butler  {promus),  the  cook  {archimagirus),  the 
arranger  of  the  dishes  {structor),  and  the  carvci 
{carptor  or  scissor).  Carving  was  taught  as  an  art, 
and,  according  to  Petronius,"  performed  to  the  sound 
of  music,  with  appropriate  gesticulations, 
"  Neque  enim  minimo  discrimine  refcrt 
Quo  vultu  lepores  et  quo  gallina  secetur.*^^* 

In  the  supper  of  Petronius,  a  large  round  tray 
{ferailum,  reposiUnium)  is  brought  in,  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each  of  which 
the  artiste  {struclor)  had  placed  some  appropriate 
viand :  a  goose  on  Aquarius ;  a  pair  of  scales,  with 
tarts  {scriblita)  and  cheesecakes  {placenta)  in  each 
scale,  on  Libra,  dec.  In  the  middle  was  placed  a 
hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage.  Presently  four 
slaves  come  forward,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  take  away  the  upper  part  of  the  dish ;  beneath 
appear  all  kinds  of  dressed  meats :  a  hare  with 
wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus,  in  the  middle ;  and  four 
figures  of  Marsyas  at  the  corners,  pouring  hot  sance 
{garum  piperatum)  over  the  fish  that  were  swim- 
ming in  the  Euripus  below.  So  entirely  had  the  Ro- 
mans lost  all  shame  of  luxury,  since  the  days  when 
Cincius,  in  supporting  the  Fannian  law,  charged  his 
own  age  with  the  enormity  of  introducing  the  por- 
cus  Trcjanus  (a  sort  of  pudding  stuflOsd  with  the 
flesh  of  other  animals^*). 

The  bellaria  or  dessert,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  he  says  of  Tigellius  ab  ovo  Usque  ad  mala  cii- 
aret,  consisted  of  fruits  (which  the  Romans  usually 
ate  uncooked),  such  as  almonds  {amygdala),  dried 
grapes  {uva  passa),  dates  {^almula,  laryota,  dactyli); 
of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called  edulia  meUita^ 
dulciariaj  such  as  cheesecakes  {cupedia^  crustula,  li- 
ba,  place?Ua,  artologani),  almond-cakes  {copta),  tarts 


1.  (Mart.,  xiii.,  52.)— 2.  (Mart.,  xiii  ,71.)— 3.  (Mart.,  Xenia, 
xiii.)— 4.  (Mart.,  xiii.,  41.)— 5.  (Ibid.,  En.,  44.)— «.  (Ep.,ftd.)— 
7.  (Ep.,  50.)  — 8.  (Sat.,i.,  141.)— 0.  (Mart.,  xiii.,  103.)— 10 
(Hot.,  Sat.,  II.,  IT.)— 11.  (Ibid  ,t.,20.)-12,  (35,36.)-13  {Jwr 
Sat..  T.,  121.)— 14,  (Macrob.,  Sat ,  ii.,  2.) 
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^tuihlUa)t  whence  the  maker  o!"  them  was  called 
fristor  dulciariuSf  placentaritUf  libarius,  dtc. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  table  spread  and  the 
guests  assembled,  each  with  his  mappa  or  napkin,* 
and  in  his  dinner-dress,  called  canatoria  or  cubilorioy 
usually  of  a  bright  colour,*  and  variegated  wiih 
flowers.  First  they  took  off  their  shoes  ibr  fear  of 
soiling  the  couch,*  which  was  often  inlaid  with 
ivory  or  tortoise-shell,  and  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold.  Next  they  lay  down  to  eat,*  the  head  rest- 
ing on  the  left  elbow,  and  supported  by  cushions.* 
There  were  usually,  but  not  always,  three  on  the 
same  couch,*  the  middle  place  being  esteemed  the 
most  honourable.  Around  the  tables  stood  the  ser- 
vants {ministri),  clothed  in  a  tunic,'  and  girt  with 
napkins  :•  some  removed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
tables  with  a  rough  cloth  {gausape*) ;  others  gave 
the  guests  water  for  their  hands,  or  cooled  the  room 
jvith  fans."  Here  stood  an  Eastern  youth"  behind 
his  master's  couch,  ready  to  answer  the  noise  of 
the  fingers  {digili  crepitus^*),  while  others  bore  a 
large  platter  {mazonomum)  of  different  kinds  of  meat 
to  the  guests." 

Whatever  changes  of  fashion  had  taken  place 
since  primitive  times,  the  cccna  in  Cicero's  day" 
was  at  all  events  an  evening  meal.  It  was  usual 
to  bathe  about  two  o'clock  and  dine  at  three,  hours 
which  seem  to  have  been  observed,  at  least  by  the 
higher  classes,  long  after  the  Augustan  age."  When 
Juvenal  mentions  two  o'clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he 
evidently  means  a  censure  on  the  luxury  of  the  per- 
son named," 

**  Exid  ab  octava  Marius  bibiiy 
In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  about  the  same  hour 
is  intended  when  Horace  says  to  Fundanius, 
**  Nam  mihi  quarcnti  convivam  dictus  here  illic 
De  medio  pot  are  die^ 

Horace  and  Maecenas  used  to  dine  at  a  late  hour, 
about  sunset.*'  Perhaps  the  various  statements  of 
classical  authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  be  rec- 
onciled by  supposing  that  with  the  Romans,  as  with 
ourselves,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  hours  in  the 
different  ranks  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  out  in  a  room  called  eamatio  or 
iiceta  (which  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a  Ro- 
man ear  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our  dining- 
room  and  parlour).  The  caeno/to,  in  rich  men's 
houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence." 
Suetonius"  mentions  a  supper-room  in  the  Golden 
Palace  of  Nero,  constructed  like  a  theatre,  with  shift- 
ing scenes  to  change  with  every  course.  The  gar- 
ret of  the  poor  man  was  termed  canacvUum^'*  In 
the  midst  of  the  coenatio  were  set  three  couches 
{triclinia),  answering  in  shape  to  the  square,  as  the 
long  semicircular  couches  (sigmaia)  did  to  the  oval 
tables.  An  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  couch- 
es, and  of  the  place  which  each  ^est  occupied,  is 
given  in  the  article  TRicLiNirM. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed,  in 
later  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals ;  though  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Greece,  since  Homer  never  describes  persons  as 
reclining,  but  always  as  sitting  at  their  meals.  Isi- 
dore of  Seville**  also  attributes  the  same  practice  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  children  in  families  of  the  highest 
rank  used  to  sit  together  at  an  inferior  table,  while 


1.  (Mart.,  xji.,  29.)— 2.  (Petron.,  c.  21.)  — 3.  (Mart.,  i:i.,  30.) 
-4.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  iv.,  39.)— 5.  (Mart.,  iii.,  Ep.  8.)  —6.  (Ilor., 
e%t.,I.,  iT.,86.)— 7.  (Il.ir.,  Sat.,  II.,  vi.,  107.)-8.  (Suet.,  Cal., 
W.)  —  9.  (Ilor.,  Sat.,  II.,  riii.,  U.)  —  10.  (Mart.,  lii.,  82.)  —  11. 
(Juv.,  Sat.,  T.,  55.)— 12.  (Mart.,  vi ,  89.)—  13.  (Ilor.,  Sat.,  II., 
nil.,  86.)— 14  (Ep.  adAit.,  ix.,  7.)— 15.  (Mart.,  IV.,  viii.,  «; 
XL,  liii ,  a  -  Cic.  od  Fain.,  ix.,  26.  —  Plin..  Ep.,  lii.,  1.)  —  16. 
Ut.,  i.  49.  50.)— 17.  (Hor..  Sat.,  II.,  vii.,  33.— Ep.,  I.,  v.,  3.)— 
li.  ;Seu.,  Ep.,  9(«.)  -19.  (Nero,  31.)-20.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  x,,  17.— 
Hm.  Ep.,  I.,  i.,  91.)-  21.  (Oriy.,  xx.,  II.) 
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their  fathers  and  elders  recliued  on  couches  at  tht 
upper  part  of  the  room.* 

Roman  ladies  continued  the  practi(;c  of  sitting  a] 
table,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  had  becomt 
common  with  the  other  sex.'  It  appears  tu  have 
been  considered  more  decent,  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient  manners,  foi 
women  to  sit,  more  especially  if  many  persons  wer? 
present.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  cases  ot 
women  reclining,  where  there  was  conceived  to  be 
nothing  bold  or  indelicate  in  their  posture.  In  some 
of  the  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  visit  of  Bacchus 
to  Icarus,  Erigone,  instead  of  sitting  on  the  coueh« 
reclines  upon  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  father.  In  Jo- 
venal'  a  bride  reclines  at  the  marriage-supper  on 
the  bosom  of  her  husband,  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Montfaucon.* 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  perieoi 
matrunonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  wife  recline 
on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials.  A  three-legged  table  m 
spread  with  viands  before  them.  Their  two  none 
are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them  sitimg,  in  tbe 
manner  above  described,  on  a  low  stool,  and  play- 
ing with  the  dog.  Several  females  and  a  boy  are 
performing  a  piece  of  music  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  marned  pair. 

Before  lying  down,  the  shoes  or  sandals  were  la- 
ken  off,  and  this  was  commonly  done  by  the  attend- 
ants.* In  all  the  ancient  paintings  and  bas-reliefa 
illustrative  of  this  subject,  we  aee  the  guests  recli- 
ning with  naked  feet ;  and  in  ILose  which  contain 
the  favourite  subject  of  the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Ica- 
rus, we  observe  a  faun  performing  for  Bacchus  this 
office.    The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  terra 
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cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  thia  sak 
ject,  both  shows  the  naked  feet  of  Icarus,  who  had 
partly  raised  himself  from  his  couch  to  welcome  ha 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  16.— Suot.,  Ausf.,  65.— Claad.,  ».> — ^j|^ 
(Varro,  ap.  laid.,  Orig.,  xx.,  11.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,  1,  3,)— 3.  <S«t.. 
ii.,  ISO.)— 4.  (Ant.  Expl.  Suppl.,  iii..  66.)— 5.  (Tcrent.   Hca«^ 
!.,  i.,  79.) 
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gaest,  aLd  also  that  Bacchus  has  one  oi  his  feet  al- 
ready naked,  while  the  faun  is  in  the  act  of  rerao- 
fiDg  the  shoe  from  the  other. 
For  an  account  of  Greek  meals,  see  the  article 

DtlPKON. 

COENA'CULUM.     ( Vid.  Canx.) 
CCENATIO.    ( Vid.  CffiKA.) 
COGNATl.    The  following  passage  of  Ulpian* 
will  serve  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  while  it  shows  on  what  occasions  qucs- 
^'ons  iaToiving  cognatio  and  agnatic  arose : 

**The  hereditates  of  intestate  ingenui  belong  in 
(he  first  place  to  their  sui  heredes,  that  is,  children 
who  are  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  place  of  children  (as  grandchildren,  for 
instance) ;  if  there  are  no  sui  heredes,  it  belongs  to 
the  consanguinei,  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters  by 
the  same  father  (it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  by  the  same  mother) ;  if  there  are  no 
consanguinei,  it  belongs  to  the  remaining  and  near- 
est agoati,  that  is,  to  the  cognati  of  the  male  sex, 
who  trace  their  descent  through  males,  and  are  of 
the  same  familia.  And  this  is  provided  by  the  fol- 
lowing law  of  the  Twelve  Tables :  *  Si  intestato  mo- 
rilwr  cut  suuM  keres  nee  escit,  agnahu  proximus  fa- 
mi^m  hahtio:  " 

The  foundation  of  cognatio  is  a  legal  marriage. 
The  term  cognatus  (with  some  exceptions)  compre- 
bends  agnalus :  an  agnatus  may  be  a  cognatus,  but 
a  cognatus  is  only  an  agnatus  when  his  relationship 
3j  blood  is  traced  through  males. 

The  following  will  give  a  correct  notion  of  agna- 
los  and  cognatus.  Familia  means  all  those  free  per- 
BODs  who  are  in  the  power  of  the  same  paterfamilias, 
(ir  head  of  a  familia ;  and  in  this  sense  familia  sig- 
oifies  all  the  agnati,  or  all  those  who  are  united  in 
ODC  body  by  the  common  bond  of  the  patria  potcstas. 
The  cognatio,  as  already  said,  was  the  relationship 
of  blood  which  existed  between  those  who  were 
sprang  from  a  conomon  pair,  and  it  therefore  (with 
Bome  exceptions)  contained  the  agnatic.  But  legiti- 
mate grandchildren  of  sons  who  were  not  emanci- 
pated were  also  in  the  patria  potcstas,  consequently 
fonned  part  of  the  familia,  and  were  agnati.  Adopt- 
ed children  were  also  in  the  father's  power,  and,  con- 
sequently, were  agnati,  though  they  were  not  cog- 
nati. llie  paterfamilias  maintained  his  power  over 
his  familia  so  long  as  he  lived,  except  over  those 
who  were  emancipated,  or  passed  into  another  fa- 
miUa,  or  in  any  way  sustained  a  deminutio  capitis. 
On  bis  death,  the  conmion  bond  of  the  patria  potes- 
tas  was  dissolved,  and  his  sons  became  respectively 
heads  of  families ;  that  is,  of  persons  who  were  in 
their  power,  or,  with  respect  to  one  another,  were 
agnati.  But  all  these  persons  continued  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  familia ;  that  is,  they  were  still  ag- 
nati, and,  consequently,  the  agnatic  subsisted  among 
persons  so  long  as  they  could  trace  back  their  de- 
scent through  males  to  one  common  paterfamilias. 
Agnati,  then,  ate  those  *'  who  would  be  in  the  pa- 
tria potestas,  or  tn^'u^,  as  a  wife  in  mamit  viri,  or  in 
the  manus  of  a  son  who  is  in  the  father's  power,  if 
the  paterfamflias  were  alive;  and  this  is  true  wheth- 
er such  persons  ever  were  actually  so  or  not."^ 

We  must  suppose,  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
-lotion  of  agnatic,  that  if  the  person  from  whom  the 
i^nati  claim  a  common  descent  were  alive,  and 
ibey  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his  manus,  or  in 
the  manus  of  those  who  are  in  his  power,  they 
would  all  be  agnati.  In  order,  then,  that  agnatio 
may  sobeist  between  persons,  the  person  from  whom 
the  descent  is  claimed  must  have  lost  his  patria  po- 
lentas by  death  only,  and  not  by  any  capitis  demi- 
outio,  and,  consequently,  not  by  any  of  his  children 
passing  into  any  other  patria  potestas,  or  into  the 


1    (Frag.,  tit.  96,  t  D—S.  (Huso,  Lehrbuch.  ftc.) 


manus  viri,  which  would,  in  effect,  be  passing  inu 
another  agnatio ;  for  a  person  could  not  at  the  same 
time  be  an  agnatus  of  two  altogether  different  fam- 
ili€s.  Accordingly,  adoption  destroyed  agnatic,  and 
the  emancipation  of  a  son  by  his  father  took  away 
all  his  rights  of  agnatio,  and  his  former  agnati  lost 
all  their  rights  against  him. 

**  The  patricians,  as  gentUesy  gained  what  others 
lost  as  agnati,  and  they  kept  as  gentiles  what  they 
themselves  lost  as  agnati ;  and  this  strict  doctrine 
of  the  complete  loss  of  the  agnatio  appears,  there- 
fore, to  have  originated  with  them."* 

Persons  of  the  same  blood  by  both  parents  were 
sometimes  called  germaiii ;  and  consanguinei  wer^ 
those  who  had  a  common  father  only,  and  utcrini 
those  who  had  a  common  mother  only. 
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This  table  shows  all  the  degrees  of  oognatio  in 
the  Roman  law,  and,  of  course,  also  the  degrees  of 
agnatio.  The  degree  of  relationship  of  any  given 
person  in  this  stemma,  to  the  person  with  respect 
to  whom  the  relationship  is  inquired  afler  {is  eave^ 
(&c.)»  is  indicated  by  the  figures  attached  to  the  sev- 
eral words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  de- 
gree of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law,  and  the  Arabic 
numerals  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 
Vhe  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is  ad(jpted  in  England, 
m  ascertaining  the  persons  who  are  entitled  as  next 
of  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  in  the  canon  law,  the  number 
which  expresses  the  collateral  degree  is  always  the 
greater  of  the  two  numbers  (when  they  are  differ- 
ent) which  express  the  distance  of  the  two  parties 
from  the  common  ancestor ;  but  in  the  civil  law, 
the  degree  of  relationship  is  ascertained  by  count- 
ing from  either  of  the  two  persons  to  the  other 
through  the  common  ancestor.  All  those  words  on 
which  the  same  Roman  or  the  same  Arabic  numer- 
ous occur,  represent  persons  who  are  in  the  same 
degree  of  cognatio,  according  to  these  respective 
laws,  to  the  person  ia  eave^  (Scc.^ 

CO'GNITOR.     {Vid.  Actio.) 

COGNO'MEN.    {Vid.  Nombn.) 

COHORS.    {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

•COIX  («oi^),  a  species  of  Egyptian  Palm-tree, 
of  the  leaves  of  which  matting  and  baskets  were 
made.  Stackhouse  sets  it  down  for  the  Coix  lach- 
ryma  Join.  Bauhin  mentions  that  some  had  taken 
it  for  a  species  of  Lithospermum.  The  term  KVKog 
in  Theophrastus,  out  of  which  some  would  make 
the  CycoM  revoluta,  or  Japanese  Sago- palm,  is  mere- 
ly thr  accusative  plural  for  KoUa^,  from  k6i^,  just 
as  some  read  cycas  for  cdicas  in  Pliny.* 

♦COL'CHICUM  {KoXxiKov),  the  Meadow  Saffron, 
31  Colchicum  Autumnale.  Pliny*  merely  mentions 
it  as  a  poisonous  plant,  but  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a 
physician  of  the  sixth  century,  prescribes  it  in  cases 
of  gout,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  rheumatism  and 
neuralgic  affections,  it  is  still  found  a  valuable  med- 
icine at  the  present  day.  The  celebrated  specific 
for  gout,  known  by  the  name  o(  Eau  MedicinaU 
d'Hystopt  is  said  to  be  the  vinous  infusion  of  Col- 
chicum. Indeed,  the  vinous  infusion  of  this  plant 
has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  gout  by  Sir 
Everard  Home.  It  very  rarely  fails  in  such  com- 
plaints to  break  up  whe  paroxysm,  sometimes  acting 
on  the  bowels,  at  other  times  on  the  kidneys  and 
skin,  and  often  without  any  apparent  accompanying 
effect.  It  is  but  right  to  state,  however,  that  the 
most  judicious  writers  en  gout  consider  it  a  danger- 
ous medicine  ultimatel>.*  {Vid.  Ephemeron  and 
Hermodactylus.) 

COLLA'TIO  BONO'RUM.    ( Vid.  Bonorum  Col- 

«,ATIO.) 

COLLE'GIUM.  The  persons  who  formed  a  col- 
legium were  called  coUega:  or  sodales.  The  word 
collegium  properly  expressed  the  notion  of  several 
persons  being  united  in  any  office  or  for  any  com- 
mon purpose  *  it  afterward  came  to  signify  a  body 
of  persons,  and  the  union  which  bound  them  togeth- 
er.   The  collegium  was  the  kraipia  of  the  Greeks. 

The  legal  notion  of  a  collegium  was  as  follows  : 
A  collegium  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  must 
consist  of  three  persons  at  least.*  Persons  who 
legally  formed  such  an  association  were  said  carpus 
habere^  which  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  being 
incorporated ;  and  in  latei  times  they  were  said  to 
be  corporatif  and  the  body  was  called  a  eorporatio. 


1.  (Hugo,  Lehrbach,  &c. — MarezoII,  Lchrbuch,  &c. — Dig-.  38, 
tit.  10,  De  Oradibus,  Ac— Ulp.,  Frag.,  od.  Bficking.)-~2.  (Theo- 
phrart,,  H.  P.,  i.,  16  ;  H.,  8.— Plin  ,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  4.— BiUerbeck, 
Flora  Olassico,  p.  228.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxviii.,  9.)— 4.  (Macauley, 
Med.  Diet.,  p.  137.)— 5.  (Lit.,  x.,  13,  22,— Tacit  Ann.,  iii., 
31  >-0.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  10,  a.  85.) 
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Those  wco  farmed  the  public  revenues  mines,  u: 
salt-works  {satinet)  might  have  a  corpus.  The 
power  of  forming  such  a  collegium  or  societas  (for 
this  term  also  was  used)  was  limited  by  various 
leges,  senatus  consulta,  and  imperial  constitutions  * 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  entitled  to 
have  a  corpus,  could  hold  property  in  common ; 
they  could  hold  it,  as  the  Roman  jurists  remark; 
just  as  the  state  held  property  {res  communes,' 
These  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and  could  sue 
and  be  sued  by  their  syndicus  or  actor.  Such  a 
body,  which  was  sometimes  also  called  a  univerrl- 
tas,  was  a  legal  unity.  That  which  was  due  to  the 
body  was  not  due  to  the  individuals  of  it,  and  that 
which  the  body  owed  was  not  the  debt  of  the  indi- 
viduals. The  common  property  of  the  body  was 
liable  to  bo  seized  and  sold  for  the  debts  of  the 
body.  The  collegium  or  universitas  was  governed 
by  its  own  regulations,  which  might  be  any  regula- 
tions that  the  body  agreed  upon,  provided  they  were 
not  contrary  to  law :  this  provision,  as  Gaius  con 
jectures,**  was  derived  from  a  law  of  Solon,  which 
he  quotes.  The  collegium  still  subsisted,  though  all 
the  original  members  were  changed :  it  had,  as  our 
law  expresses  it,  perpetual  succession.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  notion  of  a  collegium  is  precisely  that 
of  our  modern  incorporations,  the  origin  of  M-hich  is 
clearly  traceable  to  these  Roman  institutions. 

A  lawfully  constituted  collegium  was  legitimutn. 
Associations  of  individuals,  which  affected  to  act  as 
collegia,  but  were  forbidden  by  law,  were  called 
illicita. 

It  does  not  appear  how  collegia  were  formed,  ex- 
cept Uiat  some  were  specially  established*  by  legal 
authority.*  Other  collegia  were  probably  fonned 
by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals,  under  tl*'. 
provisions  of  some  general  legal  authority,  such  as 
those  of  the  publican!.  This  supposition  would  ac- 
count for  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  collegia 
being  formed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  many  of 
them  being  occasionally  suppressed  as  not  legitima 

Some  of  these  corporate  bodies  resembled  oui 
companies  or  guilds ;  such  were  the  fabrorum,  pis- 
torum,  &c.,  collegia.  Others  were  of  a  religious 
character;  such  as  the  pontificum,  augurum,  fra- 
trum  arvalium  collegia.  Others  were  bodies  con- 
cerned about  government  and  administration  ;  as 
tribunorum  plebis,*  quaestorum,  decurionum  colle^ 
gia.  The  titles  of  numerous  other  collegia  may  be 
collected  from  the  Roman  writers  and  from  inscrip- 
tions. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  collegium,  the 
consuls,  being  only  two  in  number,  were  not  a  coUcs 
gium,  though  each  was  called  collcga  with  respect 
to  the  other,  and  their  union  in  office  was  called 
collegium.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans 
ever  called  the  individual  who,  for  the  time,  filled 
an  office  of  perpetual  continuance,  a  universitas  oi 
collegium ;  a  kind  of  contradiction  in  terms,  which 
it  has  been  reserved  for  modem  times  to  introduce, 
under  the  name  of  a  corporation  sole.  But  the  no- 
tion of  a  person  succeeding  to  all  the  property  and 
legal  rights  of  a  predecessor  was  familiar  to  the 
Romans  in  the  case  of  a  heres,  who  was  said  to 
take  per  universitatem^  and  the  same  notion,  no 
doubt,  always  existed  with  respect  to  individi-alt 
who  held  any  office  in  i)erpetoal  succession. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  universitas,  though  re- 
duced to  a  single  member,  was  still  considered  a 
universitas  ;  for  the  individual  possessed  all  the 
rights  which  once  belonged  to  the  body,  and  tb* 
name  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

When  a  new  member  was  taken  into  a  coUegi 


1.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4.)-2.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  22.)-3.  (Lit.,  t.,  50,  S*.} 
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jDi,  he  was  saia  eo-optarif  and  the  old  members 
were  said  with  respect  to  him,  recipere  in  colUgium. 
The  mode  of  Ailing  up  vacancies  would  vary  in  dif- 
ferent collegia.  The  statement  of  their  rules  be- 
longs to  the  several  heads  of  Augur,  dec,  which 
are  treated  of  in  this  work. 

CiTitates,  and  res  poblics  (civil  communities),  and 
municipia  (in  the  later  sense  of  the  term)  were 
Tiewed,  in  a  manner,  as  corporations,  though  they 
were  not  so  called  :  they  could  have  property  in 
common,  and  in  some  respects  act  as  corporations ; 
but  ihey  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  legally  con- 
sidered as  corporations,  because  they  consisted  of 
aD  indeterminate  number  of  individuals. 

According  to  Pliny,^  res  publics  and  municipia 
could  not  take  as  heres ;  and  the  reason  given  is, 
ihat  ihey  were  a  corpus  incertum,  and  so  could  not 
c€Tncrt  hereditaUm ;  that  is,  do  those  acts  which  a 
heres  must  do  in  order  to  show  that  he  consents  to 
be  a  heres.  IJniversitates,  generally,  are  also  con- 
sidered by  modem  writers  to  be  within  this  rule, 
though  they  are  clearly  not  within  the  reason  of  it  -, 
for  a  collegium,  which  consisted  of  a  determined 
number  of  individuals,  was  no  more  a  corpus  incer- 
tum thaa  any  other  number  of  ascertained  individu- 
aia,  and  all  that  could  possibly  be  required  of  them 
would  be  the  consent  of  all.  Municipia  could,  how- 
ever, acquire  property  by  means  of  other  persons, 
whether  bond  or  free  ;*  and  they  could  take  fidei- 
cummissa  under  the  senatus  consultum  Aproniaunm 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  ex- 
tended to  licita  collegia  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius.' 
By  another  senatus  consultum,  the  liberti  of  munici- 
pia might  make  the  municipes  their  heredes.  The 
gods  could  not  be  made  heredes,  except  such  deites 
IS  possessed  this  capacity  by  special  senatus  con- 
lalia  or  imperial  constitutions,  such  as  Jupiter  Tar- 
peias,  <Slc.*  By  a  constitution  of  Leo,*  civitates 
eould  take  property  as  heredes.  In  the  time  of 
Partus  (who  wrote  between  the  time  of  Caracalla 
and  Alexander  Severus),  civitates  could  take  lega- 
cies of  particular  kinds. 

Though  civitates  within  the  Roman  Empire  could 
not  receive  gills  by  will,  yet  independent  states 
could  receive  gifts  in  that  way,  a  case*  which  fur- 
nis!)es  no  objections  to  the  statement  above  made 
by  Pliny  and  Ulpian.  In  the  same  way,  the  Roman 
»iate  accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  a  gift  which  came  to  them  from  a  for- 
eijfner.  The  Roman  lawyers  considered  such  a 
gift  lo  be  accepted  by  the  jus  gentium. 

♦COLOCA'SIA  and  -lUM  {Ko?.oKaaia  and  -tov), 
the  edible  root  of  the  Egyptian  Bean  {Kvoftog  6  At- 
yvTTTtoc).  It  grew,  according  to  Dioscorides,'  chiefly 
m  Egypt,  but  was  found  also  in  the  lakes  of  Asia. 
*'  It  has  leaves,"  sajrs  the  same  authority,  *'as  large 
as  a  petasus ;  a  stalk  a  cubit  in  length,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  a  rosaceous  flower  twice  as 
large  as  a  poppy.  When  the  flower  goes  ofl^,  it  bears 
bosks  like  little  bags,  in  which  a  small  bean  appears 
beyond  the  lid,  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  which  is 
called  ciboritm  or  cibotion  {Kt$C>piov  ^  klSutiov),  i.  e.^ 
a  little  coflfer  or  ark,  because  the  bean  is  sown  on 
the  moist  earth,  and  so  sinks  into  the  water.  The 
root  ia  thicker  than  a  reed  ;  it  is  eaten  both  raw 
and  boiled,  and  is  called  Coloeasia.  The  bean  is  eat- 
en green,  and  when  it  is  dried  it  turns  black,  and  is 
larger  than  the  Greek  Bean.''*  Theophrastus,  in 
Che  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  Bean, 
doea  not  in  the  least  hint,  as  Martyn  remarks,  that 
any  part  of  the  plant  was  called  Coloeasia ;  Pliny,* 
however,  agrees  with  Dioscorides  in  making  them 


the  same.  He  mentions  the  stalk  as  the  part  tn«u 
is  eaten  ;  says  the  Egyptians  used  the  leaves  te 
drink  out  of;  and  adds,  that  in  bis  time  it  was  plant- 
ed in  Italy.  "Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  De 
Plantis  ASgypti,  assures  us  that  the  modern  ^gyp 
tian  name  of  this  plant  is  Culcas,  which  the  Greek 
writers  might  easily  change  to  the  more  agreeable 
sound  of  Coloeasia.  He  says  no  plant  is  l>ettei 
known,  or  is  in  more  use  among  them,  the  root  of 
it  being  eaten  as  commonly  as  turnips  among  u^i 
The  Coloeasia  began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  Vir- 
gil's time ;  and  when  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  that 
poet  (in  which  mention  is  made  of  it)  was  written 
it  was  a  rarity  newly  brought  from  .^gypt,  anc 
therefore  the  Mantuan  bard  speaks  of  its  growing 
commonly  in  Italy  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  gold- 
en age  which  was  now  expected  to  return.'"'  For 
farther  information  respecting  the  Coloeasia,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Fee's  Flore  de  Virgile.  Ac- 
cording to  this  last-mentioned  writer,  the  ancients 
frequently  confounded  the  Nymphcea  Lotus  and  ino 
Arum  Coloeasia  under  the  common  name  of  Col  or  a- 
stum. 

•COLOCYNTHE  {KoXoKvvSri,  -da,  and-ri?),  the 
Gourd.  •*  Even  in  the  days  of  AtheuBBUs,"*  snvb 
Adams,  "  the  savans  complained  of  the  difficulty  ui' 
distinguishing  the  summer  fruits  from  one  another, 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  names  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  authors  who  had  treated  of  them 
Thus  Nicander  applied  the  term  aiK^  to  what  wah 
the  Koh'tKwffa  of  later  writers  ;  and  it  is  farther  de- 
serving of  remark,  that  Galen  applies  the  term  cU- 
vof  to  the  KoXoKvvda  of  Dioscorides,  i.  «.,  to  the  Cu- 
eumts  satixus,  or  common  Cucumber,  and,  conso 
quently,  his  (Galen's)  koXokvvOtj  was  the  Cucurbita 
or  Gourd.  In  this  sense  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
terms  aUvoc  and  KoloKvvOrf  are  generally  used  by 
the  writers  on  Dietetics,  namely,  the  former  is  the. 
Cucumber,  and  the  latter  the  Gourd  of  English  gar 
deners."  Theophrastus  did  not  define  accurately 
the  character  of  his  koIok^vOti,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Athenseus,  he  described  several  species  of  it. 
I  can  scarcely  believe,  however,  that  he  generally 
applied  it  to  the  Cucumis  Colocynthis,  i.  e  ,  the  Col- 
oquintida,  or  Bitter  Apple,  as  Stackhouse  repre- 

•COLOCYNTHIS  {Ko'loKwdlg),  I.  The  Bittei 
Apple  (Coloquintida).  or  Cucumis  C  tocynihis.* — II. 
The  common  Cucumber,  or  Cucumis  sativus* 

*COLIAS  («oX/af),  the  name  of  a  small  Fish, 
mentioned  by  Pollux,  Aristotle,  Athenseus,  and 
iElian.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  variety  of 
the  Mackerel,  or  &i,omber  scomber.'' 

♦COLOIOS  (/coXcM'of).     {Vid.  Graculus.) 

COLO'NI.     {Vid.  PHiEDiuM.) 

COLO'NIA.  This  word  contains  the  same  ele- 
ment as  the  verb  colerct  "  to  cultivate,"  and  as  the 
word  eolotmsj  which  probably  originally  signified  a 
"  tiller  of  the  earth."  The  English  word  colony, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  perhaps  expresses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  colonization  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certair 
occasions,  sent  out  their  superfluous  male  popula 
tion,  with  arms  in  their  hands  {lepa  veorrjg)^  to  seek 
for  a  new  home.*  But  these  were,  apparently,  mere 
bands  of  adventurers,  and  such  colonies  rather  re- 
sembled the  old  Greek  colonies  than  those  by  which 
Rome  extended  her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Colonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  fai 
back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  city  extend, 
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and  the  practice  was  continued,  without  interims- 
sion,  during  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire. 
Sigonius*  enumerates  six  main  causes  or  reasons 
which,  from  time  to  time,  induced  the  Romans  to 
send  out  colonies ;  and  these  causes  are  connected 
with  many  memorable  events  in  Roman  history. 
Colonies  were  intended  to  keep  in  check  a  conquer- 
ed people,  and  also  to  repress  hostile  incursions,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  colony  of  Narnia,*  which  was 
founded  to  check  the  Umbri ;  and  Mintumse  and 
Sinue^a,'  Cremona  and  Placentia,*  which  were 
founded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero*  calls  the 
old  Italian  colonies  the  "  propugnacula  imperii ;" 
and  in  another  passage*  he  calls  Narbo  Martins 
(Narhonne),  which  was  in  the  provincia  Galiia, 
"Colonia  nostrorum  civium,  specula  populi  Romani 
et  propugnaculum."  Another  object  was  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  popu- 
lation.' Sometimes  the  iuimediate  object  of  a  col- 
ony was  to  carry  oflT  a  number  of  turbulent  and  dis- 
contented person.s.  Colonies  were  also  established 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran  soldiers,  a 
practice  which  was  begun  by  Sulla,  and  continued 
under  the  emperors :  these  coloniae  were  called  mil- 
itares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo,*  when  speaking  of  the 
Roman  colonies  in  the  north  of  Italy,  that  the  an- 
cient names  of  the  places  were  retained,  and  that, 
though  the  people  in  his  time  were  all  Roman,  they 
were  called  by  the  names  of  the  previous  occupiers 
of  the  soil.  This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  old  Roman  colonies,  which  were 
in  the  nature  of  garrisons  planted  in  conquered 
towns,  and  the  colonists  had  a  portion  of  the  con- 
quered territory  (usually  a  third  part)  assigned  to 
them.  The  inhabitants  retained  the  rest  of  their 
lands,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  settlers,  who 
alone  composed  the  proper  colony.'  The  conquer- 
ed people  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
class  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The  deH- 
Bition  of  a  colonia  by  Gellius*'  will  appear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  be  sufficiently  exact :  **  Ex  civitate 
quajti  propagates — populi  Romani  quasi  effigies  parvcs 
timulacraque" 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  plebis- 
•jitum,  or  senatus  consultum  ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of  ad- 
venturers, but  had  a  regular  organization  by  the  pa- 
rent state,  a:  ^rding  to  an  ancient  definition  quo- 
ted by  Niebuhr,"  a  colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or 
socii,  sent  out  to  possess  a  commonwealth,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  own  slate,  or  by  a  public  act  of 
that  people  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  it  is  added, 
those  are  colonies  which  are  founded  by  public  act, 
not  by  any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  re- 
late to  the  establishment  of  colonise  were  leges  agra- 
ria;,  or  laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  pub- 
lic lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  in  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
persons  were  apiwinted  to  superintend  its  forma- 
tion {co,oniam  deducere).  These  persons  varied  in 
number,  but  three  was  a  common  number  {Huni- 
viri  ad  colonos  deducendos^*).  We  also  read  of  du- 
umviri, quinqueviri,  vigintiviri  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  law  fixed  the  quantity  of  land  that  was 
to  be  distributed,  and  how  much  was  to  be  assigned 
to  each  person.  No  Roman  could  be  sent  out  as  a 
colonist  without  his  free  consent,  and  when  the 
colony  i-^as  not  an  inviting  one,  it  was  difiScult  to 
fill  up  the  number  of  volunteers." 
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Roman  citizens  who  were  willing  to  go  oat  as 
membets  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at  Rome. 
Cicero^  says  that  Roman  citizens  who  chose  to 
become  members  of  a  Latin  colony  must  go  volun- 
tarily (aurjores  facti)t  for  this  was  a  capitis  deminu- 
tio  ,  and  in  another  passage*  he  culeges  the  fact  oi 
Roman  citizens  going  out  in  Latin  colonies  as  a 
proof  that  loss  of  civitas  mubt  be  a  voluntary  act. 
it  IS  true  that  a  member  of  a  Roman  colcny  \«  ould 
sustain  no  capitis  deminutio,  but  in  this  case,  als«\ 
there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  evei 
joined  such  a  colony  without  his  consent. 

The  colonia  proceeded  to  its  place  of  destination 
in  the  form  of  an  army  {sub  vexiUo\  which  is  indi- 
cated on  the  coins  of  some  colonise.  An  urbs,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
a  new  colony,  and  it?  limits  were  marked  out  by  a 
plough,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coins. 
The  colonia  had  also  a  territory,  which,  whether 
marked  out  by  the  plough  or  not,'  was  at  least 
marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds.  Thus  the  urbs 
and  territory  of  the  colonia  respectively  corre- 
sponded to  the  urbs  Roma  and  its  territory.  Reli- 
gious ceremonies  always  accompanied  the  founda- 
tion of  th»»  colony,  and  the  anniversary  was  after 
ward  observed.  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  could 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a  colony 
had  already  been  sent  in  due  form  {auspicalo  deduc- 
la).  This  merely  means  that,  so  long  as  the  colony 
maintained  its  existence,  there  could  be  no  new 
colony  in  the  same  place;  a  doctrine  that  would 
hardly  need  proof,  for  a  new  colony  implied  a  new 
assig[iment  of  lands ;  but  new  settlers  {novi  adscrip- 
ti)  might  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  lands  not  al- 
ready assigned.*  Indeed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
colony  to  receive  additions  ;•  and  a  colony  might 
be  re-established,  if  it  seemed  necessary  from  any 
cause ;  and  under  the  emperors  such  re-estahlttrli- 
ment  might  be  entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gra'.ify 
personal  vanity,  or  from  any  other  motive.* 

The  cormnissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the  col- 
ony had  apparently  a  profitable  ofiice,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  settlement  gave  employment 
to  numerous  functionaries,  among  whom  Cicero 
enumerates  apparitores,  scribae,  librarii,  praccones, 
architecti.  The  foundation  of  a  colony  might  then, 
in  many  cases,  not  only  be  a  mere  party  measure, 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity,  hut  it 
would  give  those  in  power  an  opportunity  of  provi 
ding  places  for  many  of  their  friends. 

A  colonia  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  and  it 
had  a  respublica ;  hut  its  relation  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  Livy'  the  question  was,  whethoi 
Aquileia  should  be  a  colonia  civium  Romanorum  (h 
a  Latina  colonia ;  a  question  that  had  no  reference 
to  the  persons  who  should  form  the  colony,  but  to 
their  political  rights  with  respect  to  Rome  as  inem- 
bers  of  tue  colony.  The  members  of  a  Roman  col- 
ony {colonia  civium  Romanorum)  must,  as  the  terni 
itself  implies,  have  always  had  the  same  rights, 
which,  as  citizens,  they  would  have  had  at  Rome 
They  were,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  in  the  old  Rumar 
colonies,  "the  populus;  the  old  inhabitants,  the 
commonalty."  These  two  bodies  may,  in  course 
of  time,  have  frequently  formed  one ;  but  there 
could  be  no  political  union  between  them  till  the  old 
inhabitants  obtained  the  commercium  and  connubi- 
um,  in  other  words,  the  civitas ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  among  the  various  causes  which  weakened 
the  old  colonies,  and  rendered  new  supplies  of  <x>l- 
onists  necessary,  we  should  enumerate  the  want  oi' 
Roman  women ;  for  the  children  of  a  Roman  were 
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A<>t  Roman  citixens  unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman, 
or  unless  she  belonged  to  a  people  with  which  there 
was  connahium. 

It  is  important  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the  re- 
lation of  an  ancient  Roman  colonia  to  Rome.  That 
the  colonists,  as  already  observed,  had  all  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens,  is  a  fact  capable  of  perfect  dem- 
onstration ;  though  most  writers,  following  Sigoni- 
is,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citizens,  by  becoming 
nembers  of  a  Roman  colony,  lost  the  suffragium 
md  honores,  and  did  not  obtain  them  till  aAer  the 
pa^-5iiig  uf  the  Julian  law.  Such  an  opinion  is  in- 
roc«':$tent  with  the  notion  of  Roman  citizenship, 
MThirh  was  a  personal,  not  a  local  right ;  and  it  is 
also  ihconsistent  with  the  very  principle  of  Roman 
pohty  q>parent  in  the  establishment  of  Roman  col- 
onies. Farther,  the  loss  of  the  suffragium  and 
honores  would  have  been  a  species  of  capitis  demi- 
nutio ;  sud  it  is  clear,  from  what  Cicero  says  of  the 
consequ&pces  of  a  Roman  voluntarily  joining  a  Latin 
colony,  tiiit  no  such  consequences  resulted  from 
becoming  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony.  If  a  Ro- 
man ever  became  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony 
without  hi!«  consent,  it  must  have  been  in  the  early 
ages  of  tht!  state,  when  the  colonies  still  retained 
tb^r  garri&in  character,  and  to  join  a  colony  was  a 
icina  of  military  service ;  but  such  a  duty  to  protect 
ihe  state,  inetead  of  implying  any  loss  of  privilege, 
justifies  quite  a  different  conclusion. 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  those  conquered  people  among 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  colonists.  They 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
still  fltey  were,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  a* id  in  a  sense  they  were  cives,  though  cer- 
tainly they  had  not  the  suffragium,  and,  perhaps, 
origin  >Uy  not  the  connubium.  It  is  probable  that 
ihfij  hkd  the  commercium,  but  even  this  is  not  cer- 
uin.  They  might  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  ciritas 
Without  i>eing  cives,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing their  pfrecise  condition  is  increased  by  the  cir- 
AUDstance  of  the  word  civitas  being  used  loosely 
by  ths  Ronan  writers.  If  they  were  cives  in  a 
lezisc.  thiA  word  imported  no  privilege;  for  it  is 
<%rtain  that,  by  being  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
state  as  a  c^mqucred  people,  they  lost  all  power  of 
administering  their  own  affairs,  and  obtained  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state  ; 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  socii,  and  they 
were  sabject  to  military  service  and  taxation.  They 
lost  all  jurisd  ictio,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
brought  entin^ly  within  the  rules  and  procedure  of 
the  Roman  Uw,  so  far  as  that  was  practicable. 
Even  the  commercium  and  connubium  with  the 
people  of  their  own  stock  were  sometimes  taken 
from  them,^  and  thus  they  were  disunited  from  their 
own  nation,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state. 
So  far,  then,  was  the  civitas  (without  the  suffragi- 
om)  from  being  always  a  desirable  condition,  as 
some  writers  have  supposed,  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  badge  of  servitude ;  and  some  states  even  pre- 
ferred their  former  relation  to  Rome  to  being  in- 
corporated with  it  as  complete  citizens.  It  appears 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  prffifectus  juri  dicun- 
«io  was  sent  from  Rome  to  administer  justice  among 
the  conquered  people,  and  between  them  and  the 
roloni.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  clearly  proved,  by 
numerous  instances,  that  the  condition  of  the  con- 
quered peofrie  among  whom  a  colony  was  sent  was 
Bot  originally  always  the  same ;  something  depend- 
ed on  the  resistance  of  the  people,  and  the  temper 
of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  sur- 
render. Thus  the  conquered  Italian  towns  might 
originally  have  the  civitas  in  different  degrees,  until 
Ib^  finally  obtained  the  complete  civitas  by  receiv- 
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ing  the  suffragium  ;  some  of  them  obtained  it  bcfun 
the  social  war,  and  others  by  the  Julian  law. 

The  nature  of  a  Latin  colony  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently from  what  is  said  here,  and  in  the  articln 
Civitas. 

Besides  these  colonis  there  were  colonial  I'talici 
juris,  as  some  writers  term  them ;  but  which,  in 
fact,  were  not  colonies.  Sigonius,  and  most  sub- 
sequent writers,  have  considered  the  jus  Italicum 
as  a  personal  right,  like  the  civitas  and  Latinitas ; 
but  Savigny  has  shown  it  to  be  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  jus  Italicum  was  granted  to  favoured 
provincial  cities  ;  it  was  a  grant  to  the  community, 
not  to  the  individuals  composing-  it.  This  right 
consisted  in  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  soil  (com- 
mercium). and  its  appurtenant  capacity  of  mancipa- 
tio,  usucapion,  and  vindicatio,  together  with  freedom 
from  taxes;  and  also  in  a  municipal  constitution, 
afler  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  towns,  with  duum- 
viri, quinquennales,  eediles,  and  a  jurisdictio.  Many 
provincial  towns,  which  possessed  the  jus  Italicuni, 
have  on  their  coins  the  hgure  of  a  standing  Silenus, 
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with  the  hand  raised,  which  was  the  peculiur  sym- 
bol of  municipal  liberty.  Pliny^  has  mentioned 
several  towns  that  had  the  jus  Italicum  ;  and  Lug- 
dunum,  Vienna  (in  Dauphine),  and  colonia  Agrippi- 
nensis  had  this  privilege.  It  follows,  from  the  nature 
of  this  privilege,  that  towns  which  had  the  I..atinita8 
or  the  civitas,  which  was  a  personal  privilege, 
might  not  have  the  jus  Italicum ;  but  the  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  could  hardly  be  any 
other  than  those  which  had  the  civitas  or  I/atinitas, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  was  ever  given  to  a 
town  of  Peregrini. 

The  colonial  system  of  Rome,  which  originated 
in  the  earliest  ages,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
strengthen  and  extend  her  power :  *'  By  the  colo- 
nies the  empire  was  consolidated,  the  decay  of 
population  checked,  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  language  diffused."*  The  countries  which  the 
Romans  conquered  within  the  limits  of  Italy  were 
inhabited  by  nations  that  cultivated  the  soil  and  had 
cities.  To  destroy  such  a  population  was  not  pos- 
sible nor  politic ;  but  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  take 
part  of  their  lands,  and  to  plant  bodies  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  also  I^tinas  colon  is,  among  the  con- 
quered people.  The  power  of  Rome  over  her  col- 
onies was  derived,  as  Niebuhr  has  well  remarked, 
"  from  the  supremacy  of  the  parent  state,  to  which 
the  colonies  of  Rome,  like  sons  in  a  Roman  family, 
even  after  they  had  grown  to  maturity,  continued 
unalterably  subject."  In  fact,  the  notion  of  the 
patria  potestas  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  institutions  of  Rome. 

The  difficulty  which  the  Republic  had  in  main- 
taining her  colonies,  especially  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
appears  from  numerous  passages;  and  the  difficulty 
was  not  always  to  protect  them  against  hostile  ag- 
gression, but  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  state.  The  reasons  of  this  difficulty  will 
sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  been  said. 
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The  principles  of  the  system  of  colonization  were 
fully  established  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome ;  but  the 
colonies  had  a  more  purely  military  character,  that 
is,  were  composed  of  soldiers,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Republic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors,  at 
which  time,  also,  colonies  began  to  be  established 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  as  in  the  case  of  Nar- 
bonne,  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  case  of  Ne- 
mausus  (Nimes),  which  was  made  a  colony  by 
Augustus,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  by 
aiedals,^  dnd  an  extant  inscription  at  Ntmes.  In 
addition  to  the  evidence  from  written  books  of  the 
numerous  colonies  established  by  the  Romans  in 
Italy,  and  subsequently  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  medals  and  inacripiions, 


m  which  COL.,  the  abbreviation  of  colon ia,  indi- 
cates this  fact.  The  prodigious  activity  of  Rome 
in  settling  colonies  in  Italy  is  apparent  from  the  list 
given  by  Frontinus,*  most  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  old  towns,  which  were  either*  walled  when 
the  colony  was  founded,  or  strengthened  by  new 
defences. 

Colonies  were  sometimes  established  under  the 
Empire  with  circumstances  of  great  oppression,  and 
the  lands  wc-re  assigned  to  the  veterans  without 
strict  regard  to  existing  rights. 

Under  the  emperors,  all  legislative  authority  being 
O'^n  virtually  in  them,  the  foundation  of  a  colony 
was  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and  oilen  merely  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  some  favoured  spot. 
Thus  M.  Aurelius  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonia  the 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Halale,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus, 
whero  his  wife  Faustina  died.*  The  old  militaiy 
colonies  were  composed  of  whole  legions,  with  their 
tribunes  and  centurions,  who,  being  united  by  mu- 
tual affection,  composed  a  political  body  {respublica) ; 
and  it  was  a  complaint  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that 
soldiers,  who  were  strangers  to  one  another,  with- 
out any  head,  without  any  bond  of  union,  were 
suddenly  brought  together  on  one  spot,  "  numertu 
magis  quam  colonia."*  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius,  it  was  one  ground  of  complaint, 
that  the  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty  years, 
were  separated,  and  dispersed  in  remote  parts ; 
where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a  grant  of 
lands  {per  notnen  agrorum\  swampy  tracts  and  bar- 
ren mountains.* 

It  remains  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  internal 
constitution  of  a  colonia. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  Roman 
state  consisted  of  two  distinct  organized  parts, 
Italy  and  the  Provinces.  "  Italy  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term),  whose  citizens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
came members  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  com- 
munities of  these  citizens  were  subjects  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  yet  the  internal  administration  of  the 
communities  belonged  to  themselves.  This  free 
municipal  constitution  was  the  furdamental  char- 
icteristic  of  Italy ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  both  principal  classes  of  such  constitutions,  mu- 
nicipia  and  coloniae.    That  distinction  which  made 
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a  ,  iace  into  a  prefectura  is  mentioned  afterwarrt, 
and  fora,  conciliabula,  castella,  are  merely  smallei 
conom unities,  with  an  incomph.'te  organizatioD."> 
As  in  Rome,  so  in  the  colonies,  the  popular  assem- 
bly had  originally  the  sovereign  power ;  they  chose 
the  magistrates,  and  could  even  make  laws.*  When 
the  popular  assemblies  became  a  mere  form  in 
Rome,  and  the  elections  were  transferred  by  Tiberi- 
us to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happened  in  the 
colonies,  whose  senates  then  possessed  whatevci 
power  had  one«  belonged  to  the  coomiunity. 

The  common  name  of  this  senate  was  ordo  de* 
curion*un;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  coria; 
the  members  of  it  were  decuriones  or  curiales 
Thus,  in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  opposed  to  senatus, 
the  former  being  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  senatus 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  anr< 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  by  histori- 
ans, in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  records ;  as,  foi 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  which  contain- 
ed a  Roman  lex.  After  the  decline  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  internal  ad- 
ministration of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  magistra 
tus ;  but  only  a  decurio  could  be  a  magistratus^  and 
the  choice  was  made  by  the  decuriones.  Augustus* 
seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  this  practical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  colonics  in  Italy. 
All  the  citizens  had  the  right  of  voting  at  Rome, 
but  such  a  privilege  would  be  useless  to  most  of  the 
citizens,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  Rome. 
Augustus'  devised  a  new  method  of  voting :  the  de- 
curiones sent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  under  seal 
to  Rome ;  but  the  decuriones  only  voted.  Thoush 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  after  Tiberiu:) 
had  transferred  the  elections  at  Rome  from  the  p(^ 
ular  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of  Au 
gustus  would  clearly  prepare  the  way  for  the  pre 
eminence  of  the  decuriones,  and  the  decline  of  tK* 
popular  power. 

The  highest  magistratus  of  a  colonia  were  ttw 
duumviri*  or  quattuorviri,  so  called,  as  the  number, 
might  vary,  whose  functions  may  be  compared  will 
those  of  the  consulate  at  Rome  before  the  establish 
ment  of  the  praetorship.  The  name  duumviri  seemf 
to  have  been  the  most  common.  Their  principa* 
duties  were  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  ac 
cordingly,  we  find  on  inscriptions  "  Duumviri  J.  D.* 
{juri  dicundo),  "Quattuorviri  J.  D."  They  were 
styled  magistratus  pre-eminently,  though  the  namr. 
magistratus  was  properly  and  originally  the  most 
general  name  for  all  persons  who  filled  similar  situ- 
ations. The  name  consul  also  occurs  in  inscrip- 
tions to  denote  this  chief  magistracy;  and  even 
dictator  and  pretor  occur  under  the  Empire  and  un- 
der the  RepubUc.  The  office  of  the  duumviri  lasted 
a  year.  Savigny  shows  that  under  the  Republic  the 
jurisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  civil  matters  was  un 
limited,  and  that  it  was  only  under  the  Empire  thai 
it  was  restricted  in  the  manner  which  appears  from 
the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  pnefoctus  juri 
dicundo ;  he  was  in  the  place  of,  and  not  coexistent 
with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  ai  ve  have 
seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people ;  out  the  pra»- 
fectus  was  appointed  annually  in  Rome,*  and  sfM 
to  the  town  called  a  prttfectura,  which  might  be  ei 
ther  a  municipium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  in 
the  matter  of  the  praefectus  that  a  town  railed  a 
praefectura  dififered  from  other  Italian  towns.  Ar 
pinum  is  called  both  a  municipium  and  a  prsfectu> 
ra  ;*  and  Cicero,  a  native  of  this  place,  obtained  the 
highest  honours  that  Rome  could  confer. 
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The  censor,  curator,  or  quinquennalis,  all  which 
names  denote  the  same  functionary,  was  alno  a  mu- 
nicipal magistrate,  and  corresponded  to  the  censor 
at  Rome,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to  the  quaes- 
tor also.  Censors  are  mentioned  in  I^vy^  as  ma- 
gistrates of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies.  The  quin- 
quennales  were  sometimes  duumviri,  sometimes 
quattuorviri ;  but  they  are  always  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  duumviri  and  quattuorviri  J.  D. ; 
and  their  functions  are  clearly  shown  by  Savigny  to 
bare  been  those  of  censors.  They  held  their  office 
for  one  year,  and  during  the  four  intermediate  years 
the  functions  were  not  exercised.  The  office  of 
censor  or  quinquennalis  was  higher  in  rank  than 
that  of  the  duumviri  J.  D.,  and  it  could  only  be  fill- 
ed by  those  who  had  discharged  the  other  offices  of 
the  municipality. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  organization 
of  these  municipalities,  and  of  their  fate  under  the 
Empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  admirable  chap- 
ter in  Savigny,*  from  which  the  above  brief  notice 
is  taken. 

The  terms  municipium  and  municipes  require  ex- 
planation in  connexion  with  the  present  subject,  and 
the  explanation  of  them  will  render  the  nature  of  a 
prsfectura  still  clearer.  One  kind  of  municipium 
was  a  body  of  persons  v/ho  loere  not*  Roman  citi- 
zens, but  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
except  the  sufTragium  and  the  honores.  But  the 
communities  enumerated  as  examples  of  this  kind 
of  municipium  are  the  Fundani,  Formiani,  Cumani^ 
Acerrani,  Lanuvini,  and  Tusculani,  which  were 
conquered  states,*  and  received  the  civitas  without 
the  sufiragium ;  and  all  these  places  received  the 
complete  civitas  before  the  social  war,  or,  as  Festus 
expresses  it.  "  Post  aliquot  annos  cives  Uomani  ef- 
fect! sunt."  It  is  singular  that  another  ancient  def- 
inition of  this  class  of  municipia  says,  that  the  per- 
sons who  bad  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except 
the  honores,  wtre  cives ;  and  among  such  commu- 
nities are  enumerated  the  Cumani,  Acerrani,  and 
AteUani.  This  discrepancy  merely  showb  that  the 
later  Roman  writers  used  the  word  civ  is  in  a  very 
kMse  sense,  which  we  cannot  be  surpribed  at,  as 
they  wrote  at  a  time  when  these  distinctions  had 
ceased.  Another  kind  of  municipium  was,  when  a 
civitas  was  completely  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
state  i  as  in  the  case  of  the  Anajgnini,*  Cserites,  and 
Aricini,  who  completely  lost  all  internal  administra- 
tion of  their  cities ;  while  the  Tusculani  and  Lanu- 
vini  retained  their  internal  constitution,  and  their 
magistrate  called  a  dictator.  A  third  class  of  mu- 
nicipia was  those  whose  inhabitants  possessed  the 
foil  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  also  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  their  own  cities,  as  the  Ti- 
burtes,  Prsnestini,  Pisani,  Urbinates,  Nolani,  Bo- 
nonienses,  Placentini,  Nepesini,  Sutrini,  and  Lu- 
crensea  (Lucensesi).  The  first  five  of  these  were 
civitates  sociorum,  and  the  second  five  colonic  Lati- 
nae ;  they  all  became  municipia,  but  only  by  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Julia  Lex,  B  C.  90. 

It  has  also  been  already  said  that  a  prsfectura 
was  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  a  prsefectus 
J.  D.  being  sent  there  from  Rome.  Those  towns 
in  Italy  were  called  praefccturv.  says  Festus,  "In 
quibus  et  jus  dicebatur  et  nundmae  agebantur,  et 
erat  quaedam  eanim  respublica,  neque  tamen  ma- 
gistratits  suos  babebant;  in  quas  legibus  praefecti 
mittebantur  quotannis,  qui  jus  dicercnt."  Thus  a 
prvfeciura  had  a  respublica,  but  no  magistratus. 
lie  then  makes  two  divisions  of  praefecturae.  To 
the  first  division  were  sent  four  praefecti  chosen  at 
Rome  (populi  ntffragio);  and  he  enumerates  ten 
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places  ii..  Campania  to  which  these  quattuorriri 
were  sent,  and  among  them  Cumae  and  Acerrar 
which  were  municipia;  and  Volturnum,  Litemum, 
and  Puteoli,  which  were  Roman  colonies  establish- 
ed after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  second  divia* 
ion  of  praefecturae  comprised  those  places  to  which 
the  praetor  urbanus  sent  a  praefectus  every  year, 
namely,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Caere,  Venafrum,  Allifae, 
Privemum,  Anagnia,  Frusino,  Ileate,  Saturnia,  Nur- 
sia,  Arpinum,  aliaque  complura.  Only  one  of  them, 
Saturnia,  was  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens  ;^  the 
rest  are  municipia.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  Zumpt, 
that  all  the  municipia  of  the  older  period,  that  is, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  complpte  civitas  was  giv- 
en to  the  Latini  and  the  socii,  were  praefecturae, 
and  that  some  of  the  colonies  of  Roman  citizens 
were  also  praefecturae.  Now  as  the  praefectus  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice 
{juri  dicundo),  and  was  annually  sent  from  Rome, 
it  appears  that  this  was  one  among  the  many  ad* 
mirable  parts  of  the  Roman  polity  for  maintaining 
harmony  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni- 
formity of  law  and  procedure.  The  name  praefec- 
tura  continued  after  the  year  B.C.  90 ;  but  it  seems 
that,  in  some  places  at  least,  this  functionary  ceas- 
ed to  be  sent  from  Rome,  and  Tarious  praefecturae 
acquired  the  privilege  of  having  magistratus  of  their 
own  choosing,  as  in  the  case  of  Puteoli,  B.C  63.* 
The  first  class  or  kind  of  praefecti,  the  quattuorviri 
who  were  sent  into  Campania,  was  abolished  by 
Augustus,  in  conformity  with  the  general  tenour  of 
his  policy,  B.C.  13.  Afler  the  passing  of  the  Julia 
Lex  de  Civitate,  the  cities  of  the  socii  which  receiv 
ed  the  Roman  civitas  still  retained  their  internal 
constitution;  but,  with  respect  to  Rome,  were  all 
included  under  the  name  of  municipia :  thus  Tibur 
and  Prseneste,  which  were  Latinae  civitates,  then 
became  Roman  municipia.  On  the  other  hand,  Bo- 
nonia  and  Luca,  which  were  originally  I^tinae  co- 
lon iae,  also  became  Roman  municipia  in  consequence 
of  receiving  the  Roman  civitas,  though  they  retain- 
ed their  old  colonial  constitution  and  the  name  of 
colonia.  Thus  Cicero'  could  with  propriety  call 
Placcntia  a  municipium,  though  in  its  origin  it  was 
a  Latin  colonia ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Sext.^  he 
enumerates  municipia,  colonie,  and  praefecturae  as 
the  three  kinds  of  towns  or  communities  under 
which  were  comprehended  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 
The  testimony  of  the  Heracleotic  tablet  is  to  the 
like  effect ;  for  it  speaks  of  municipia,  coloniae,  and 
praefecturae  as  the  three  kinds  of  places  which  had 
a  magistratus  of  some  kind,  to  which  enumeration 
it  adds  fora  and  conciliahula,  as  comprehending  all 
the  kinds  of  places  in  which  bodies  of  Roman  citi 
zens  dwelt. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  name  municipium,  which 
originally  bad  the  meanings  already  given,  acquired 
a  narrower  import  after  B.C.  90,  and  in  this  nar- 
rower import  signified  the  civitates  sociorum  and 
coloniae  Latinae,  which  then  became  complete  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  state.  Thus  there  was  then  re 
ally  no  difference  between  these  municipia  and  the 
coloniae,  except  in  their  historical  origin,  and  in  their 
original  internal  constitution.  The  Roman  law  pro- 
vailed  in  both. 

The  following  recapitulation  may  be  useful :  The 
old  Roman  colonies  {civium  Romanorum)  were  pla- 
ced in  conquered  towns,  and  the  colonists  continu- 
ed to  be  Roman  citizens.  These  colonies  were  near 
Rome,  and  few  in  number.  Probably  some  of  the 
old  Latinae  coloniae  were  established  by  the  Romans 
in  conjunction  with  other  Latin  states  (Antium) 
After  the  conquest  of  Latium,  Latinae  coloniae  were 
established  by  the  Romans  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
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Hieso  colonies  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
colonies  civium  Romanorum,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
sometimes  called  colonic  populi  Romani,  though 
they  were  not  coloni©  civium  Romanorum.'  Ro- 
man citizens  who  chose  to  join  such  colonies,  gave 
up  their  civic  rights  for  the  more  solid  advantage  of 
a  grant  of  land. 

When  Latin  colonies  began  to  be  established,  few 
Roman  colonies  were  founded  until  after  the  close 
of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.C.  201),  and  these  few 
were  chiefly  maritime  colonies  {Amur,  <kc. ).  These 
Latin  colonies  were  subject  to  and  part  of  the  Ro- 
man state ;  but  they  had  not  the  civitas :  they  had 
no  political  bond  among  themselves ;  but  they  had 
the  administration  of  their  internal  affairs.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  commercium,  Savigny^s  conjecture 
has  been  already  stated.  {Vid,  Civitas.)  The  col- 
onies of  the  Gracchi  were  Roman  colonies ;  but 
their  object,  like  that  of  subsequent  Agrarian  laws, 
was  merely  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens :  the 
old  Roman  and  the  Latin  colonies  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  extension  and  conservation  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Italy.  After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
which  gave  the  civitas  to  the  socii  and  the  Latin 
colonies,  the  object  of  establishing  Roman  and  Latin 
colonies  ceased  ;  and  military  colonies  were  thence- 
forward settled  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  emperors, 
in  the  provinces.  These  military  colonies  had  the 
civitas,  such  as  it  then  was ;  but  their  internal  or- 
ganization might  be  various. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  is  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  this  work  to  attempt  to  present 
anything  like  a  complete  view  of  this  interesting 
subject.  The  following  references,  in  addition  to 
those  already  given,  will  direct  the  reader  to  abun- 
dant sources  of  information :  Sigonius,  De  Jure  An- 
tiquo,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  Roman  History  ;  Savigny,  Ue- 
ber  das  Jus  Italicum^  Zeitschr.,  vol.  v. ;  TatuUs  He- 
Tocleenses.  Mazocki,  Neap.,  1754;  Savigny,  Ver  Rih 
miscke  Volkssdduss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea;  and 
Rudorff,  Ueber  die  Lex  Mamilia  de  Cdoniis,  Zeitsch., 
vol.  ix. ;  Rudorff  Das  Ackergeseiz  von  Sp.  Thorius^ 
and  Puchta,  Ueber  den  Inhalt  der  Lex  Rubria  de  Gal- 
lia CisalpinOf  Zeitschr.,  vol.  x. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  and  after  part  of 
It  was  printed,  the  author  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  two  excellent  essays  :  De  Jure  et  Con- 
dicione  Colonifjrum  Populi  Romani  Quastio  Mstorica, 
Madvigii  Opuscula,  Haunice,  1834;  and  Ueber  den 
Unterschied  den  Benennungen  Municimum,  Colonia, 
Frafectura,  Zumpt.  Berlin,  1840.  With  the  help 
of  these  essays,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  some 
important  additions.  But  the  subject  is  incapable  of 
a  full  exposition  within  narrow  limits,  as  the  his- 
torical order  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  present  a  connected  view  of  the  Roman  co- 
lonial system.  The  essay  of  Madvig  has  establish- 
ed beyond  all  dispute  several  most  important  ele- 
ments in  this  inquiry  ;  and,  by  correcting  the  errors 
of  several  distinguished  writers,  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  much  more  exact  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  Roman  polity. 

Greek  Colonies.  I'he  usual  Greek  words  for  a 
colony  are  unotKia  and  KXripovxia.  The  latter  word, 
which  signified  a  division  of  conquered  lands  among 
Athenian  citizens,  and  which  corresponds  in  some 
respects  to  the  Roman  eolonia  and  our  notions  of  a 
modern  colony,  is  explained  in  the  article  Cle- 

VUCHX. 

The  earlier  Greek  colonies,  called  uitoikCci,  were 
usually  composed  of  mere  bands  of  adventurers, 
who  left  their  native  country,  with  their  families 
and  property,  to  seek  a  new  home  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  which  arose  in  consequence 
of  foioign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  were  undertaken 
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without  any  formal  consent  from  the  rest  of  tLe 
conmiunity  ;  but  usually  a  colony  was  sent  out  with 
the  approbation  of  the  mother-country,  and  under 
the  management  of  a  leader  {olKtJTnc)  appointed  by 
it.  But  whatever  may  have  lieen  the  origin  of  thfi 
colony,  it  was  always  considered,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  independent  of  the  mother-country 
(called  by  the  Greeks  firjTponoXiQ),  and  entirely 
emancipated  from  its  control.  At  the  same  time, 
though  a  colony  was  in  no  political  subjection  to  its 
parent  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  ties  of  filial 
affection  ;  and,  according  to  the  generally  received 
opinions  of  the  Greeks,  its  duties  to  the  parent  state 
corresponded  to  those  of  a  daughter  to  her  mother.^ 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  the  col- 
ony gave  precedence  to  the  mother  state ;  and  the 
founder  of  the  colony  {olKiarii^),  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  the  parent  state, 
was  usually  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a  hero.* 
Also,  when  the  colony  became  in  its  turn  a  parent, 
it  usually  sought  a  leader  for  the  colony  which  it 
intended  to  found  from  the  original  mother-coun 
try  ;•  and  the  same  feeling  of  respect  was  manifest 
ed  by  embassies  which  were  sent  to  honour  the 
principal  festivals  of  the  parent  state,*  and  also  by 
bestowing  places  of  honour  and  other  marks  of  re- 
spect upon  the  ambassadors  and  other  members  of 
the  parent  state,  when  they  visited  the  colony  at 
festivals  and  similar  occasions.*  The  colonists  also 
worshipped  in  their  new  settlement  the  same  dei- 
ties as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  honour  in  their 
native  country ;  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  burning  on  their  public  hearth,  was 
taken  from  the  Prytaneum  of  the  parent  city  ;  and, 
according  to  one  account,  the  priests  who  minis- 
tered to  the  gods  in  the  colony  were  brought  from 
the  parent  state.*  In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother-coun- 
try and  a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another.'' 

The  preceding  account  of  the  relations  betweeo 
the  Greek  colonies  and  the  mother-country  is  sup- 
ported by  the  history  which  Thucydides  gives  us  of 
the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth.  Corcy- 
ra  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  Epidamnus  a  colo- 
ny of  Corcyra ;  but  the  leader  {olKiarriq)  of  Epi 
damnus  was  a  Corinthian,  who  was  invited  from 
the  metropolis  Corinth.  In  course  of  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  civil  dissensions  and  attacks  from  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  the  Epidamnians  apply  for 
aid  to  Corcyra,  but  their  request  is  rejected.  They 
next  apply  to  the  Corinthians,  who  took  Epidamnus 
under  their  protection,  thinking,  says  Thucydides, 
that  the  colony  was  no  less  theirs  than  the  Corcy- 
rsans* :  and  also  induced  to  do  so  through  hatred 
of  the  Corcyraeans,  because  they  neglected  them 
though  they  were  colonists ;  for  they  did  not  give  to 
the  Corinthians  the  customary  honours  and  defer- 
ence in  the  public  solemnities  and  sacrifices  that 
the  other  colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mother- 
country.  The  Corcyrffians,  who  had  become  very 
powerful  by  sea,  took  offence  at  the  Corinthians  re- 
ceiving Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and  the 
result  was  a  war  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth, 
The  Corcyrsans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  ask 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  ihev 
were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  they  said  "  that  every 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  tlic 
mother-country ;  hut  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated 
froTi  it ;  for  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  subjects, 
but  that  they  may  have  equal  rights  with  those  tliat 
remain  at  home."* 
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it  is  trae  that  ambitioos  states,  such  as  Athens, 
Moetimes  claimed  dominion  over  other  states  on 
the  ground  of  relationship ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
cotooies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  states,  at- 
tached to  their  metropolis  by  ties  of  sympathy  and 
coaunon  descent,  but  no  fanher.  The  case  of  Po- 
tidsa,  to  which  the  Corinthians  sent  annually  the 
chief  magistrates  {drifuovpyoi)^  appears  to  have  been 
111  exception  to  the  general  rule.^ 

COLCRES.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
rery  extensive  acquaintance  with  colours  as  pig- 
ments. Book  Tii.  of  Vitruvius,  and  several  chap- 
icrs  of  books  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  and  xxxv.  of  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  contain  much  interesting  matter 
apon  their  nature  and  composition  ;  and  these 
works,  together  with  what  is  contained  in  book  v. 
of  Dio9corides,and  some  remarks  in  Theophrastus,* 
constitute  the  whole  of  our  information  of  any  impor- 
unce  upon  the  subject  of  ancient  pigments.  From 
these  sources,  through  the  experiments  and  obser- 
vations of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy*  on  some  remains  of 
ancient  colours  and  paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus 
and  of  Livia,  and  in  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  we 
are  eoabled  to  collect  a  tolerably  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  colourmg  materials  employed  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  painters. 

The  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  very  generally 
considered  to  have  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture  ; 
ihis  partially  arises  from  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion, and  a  very  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  painters  in  colouring.  The 
error  originated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself,  who 
says/  **  Quatuor  eolorilnu  solis  immortalia  ilia  opera 
fecre,  ex  albis  Mdino^  ex  silaeeis  AUico,  ex  ruhria 
Sitwpide  Pontica,  ex  nigria  atramejUOt  Apellest  Echiorif 
MdanUdus,  NicomachuSf  elarissimi  pictores;^^  and^ 
^Legenies  mendnerint  omnia  ea  quatuor  coloribus 
facia."  This  mistake,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sup- 
posed, may  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  a  passage  in  Cicero,'  which,  however,  di- 
recily  contradicts  the  statement  of  Pliny  :  **  In  pic- 
tura  Zeuxitn  ct  PolygTMum^  el  Timanthenij  et  eorum, 
qui  non  sunt  uai  vluaqnam  quattuor  coloribus,  for- 
moM  el  Uncamenta  taudamus  :  at  in  EchionCy  Nicoma- 
ckot  Protogencj  Apellt  jam  pcrfccla  aunt  omnia.^^ 
Here  Cicero  extols  the  design  and  drawing  of  Polyg- 
notus,  Zeuzis,  and  Timanthes,  and  those  who  used 
but  four  colours;  and  observes  in  contradistinc- 
tion, that  in  Echion,  Nicomachus,  Protogenes,  and 
Apelles,  all  things  were  perfect.  13 ut  the  remark  of 
Hiny,  that  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicom- 
achus used  but  four  colours,  including  both  black 
and  white  to  the  exclusion  of  all  blue  (unless  we 
understand  by  "  ex  nigria  atramento''  black  and  in- 
ligo),  is  evidently  an  error,  independently  of  its  con- 
tradiction to  Cicero  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
some  from  it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the 
early  Greek  painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four 
pigments,  is  equally  without  foundation.  Pliny 
himself  speaks  of  two  other  colours,  besides  the 
four  in  question,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest 
painters ;  the  teatortrita'*  and  cinnabaria  or  vermiU 
ion,  which  he  calls  also  minium.*  He  mentions 
abo*  the  Eretrian  earth  used  by  Nicomachus,  and 
the  dephantium,  or  ivory-black,  used  by  Apelles," 
thus  contradicting  himself  when  he  asserted  that 
Apelles  and  Nicomachus  used  but  four  colours. 
The  above  tradition,  and  the  aimvlex  color  of  Quin- 
tilian,^^  are  our  only  authorities'  for  defining  any 
Umits  to  the  uae  of  colours  by  the  early  Greeks  as 
applied  to  painting;  but  we  Iiave  no  authority 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  were  limited  in 
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any  remarkable  way  in  their  acquaintawe  with 
them  That  the  painters  of  the  earliest  period 
had  not  such  abundant  resources  in  this  department 
of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent  with 
experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstration , 
but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  to  four  pig- 
ments, is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition,  and  is  op^ 
posed  to  both  reason  and  evidence.  {Vid.  Pictora.) 

Sir  H.  Davy  also  analyzed  the  colours  of  the  so- 
called  *' Aldobrandini  marriage,"  all  the  reds  and 
yellows  of  which  he  discovered  to  be  ochres ;  the 
blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper;  the 
blacks,  all  carbonaceous  ;  the  browns,  mixtures  oi 
ochres  and  black,  and  some  containing  oxide  of 
manganese  -,  the  whites  were  all  carbonates  of  lime. 

The  reds  discovered  in  an  earthen  vase  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  colours  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
{minium),  and  two  iron  oc'jres  of  different  tints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  nearly  of  the  same  tint 
as  prussiate  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mixed  with 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellows  were 
pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ochre  mixed 
with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  blues 
were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Sir 
H.  Davy  discovered  a  frit,  made  by  means  of  soda, 
and  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper,  approaching  ul- 
tramarine in  tint,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  frit 
of  Alexandrea ;  its  composition,  he  says,  was  per- 
fect :  '*  that  of  imbodying  the  colour  in  a  composition 
resembling  stone,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
elastic  matter  from  it,  or  the  decomposing  action  o5 
the  elements ;  this  is  a  species  of  artificial  lapis-laz- 
uli,  the  colouring  matter  of  wnich  is  naturally  in- 
herent in  a  hard  silicious  stone." 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shades,  all,  however, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  browns  consisted  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and 
compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  Davy 
could  not  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  he  dis- 
covered was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin  ;  if  of 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  also  a 
colour  which  he  supposed  to  be  black  wad,  or  hy- 
drated  binoxide  of  manganese ;  also,  a  black  colour 
composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of  the  sepia 
officinalis,  or  cuttle-fish.  The  transparent  blue  glass 
of  the  ancients  he  found  to  be  stained  with  oxide  of 
cobalt,  and  the  purple  with  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  following  list,  compiled  from  the  different 
sources  of  our  information  concerning  the  pigments 
known  to  the  ancients,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
painters  in  this  department  of  their  art ;  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  fully  equal  to 
the  resources  of  the  great  Italian  painters  in  the 
sixteenth  century : 

Red.  The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerousw 
Ktvvu^apt,  filXrogy  cinnabaria^  cinnabar,  vermilion, 
bisulphuret  of  mercury,  called  also  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  minium. 

The  Kivvd6api  'Ivdixov,  cinnabaria  Iruliea,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  was  what  is  vul- 
garly called  dragon's-blood,  the  resin  obtained  from 
various  species  of  the  calamus  pahn. 

W?aoc  seems  to  have  had  various  significations ; 
it  was  used  for  cinnabaria,  minium,  red  lead,  and 
ruhrica,  red  ochre.  There  were  various  kinds  ol 
rubrics,  the  Cappadocian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Span- 
ish, and  the  Lemnian;  all  were,  howevei,  red  iron 
oxides,  of  which  the  best  were  the  Lemnian,  from 
the  i$.le  of  Lemnos,  and  the  Cappadocian,  called  by 
the  Koi  ins  ruhrica  Sinopica,  by  the  Greeks  livu- 
Tr/f,  fron,  "^inopt  m  Paphlagonia,  whence  it  was  first 
brought.  There  vas  also  an  African  ruhrica  called 
cteerculum. 
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Minium,  red  oxiae  of  lead,  red  lead,  was  called 
by  the  Romans  cerussa  usta,  and,  according  to  Vitrti- 
Tius,  sandaraclia ;  by  the  Greeks,  fiiXroc,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dioscorides,^  aavSapaKv.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  discovered  through  the  accidental  cal- 
:j«2ation  of  some  cemssa  (white  lead)  by  a  fire  in 
the  Pirsus.  and  was  first  used  as  a  pigment  by  Ni- 
cjas  of  Athens,  about  330  B.C. 

The  Roman  sandaracha  seems  to  have  had  va- 
rious significations,  and  it  is  evidently  used  differ- 
ently by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Pliny 
speaks  of  difl^erent  shades  of  sandaracha,  the  pale 
or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a  mixture  of 
the  pale  with  minium ;  it  apparently  also  signified 
realgar  or  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  :  there  was 
also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of  sandara- 
cha and  rubrica  calcined,  called  sandyx,  aavdv^. 
Sir  H.  Davy  supposed  this  colour  to  approach  our 
crimson  in  tint ;  in  painting  it  was  frequently  glazed 
with  purple,  to  give  it  additional  lustre. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of  Sy- 
ros,  which  he  calls  Syricum ;  but  he  says  also  that 
it  was  made  by  mixing  sandyx  with  rubrica  Sino- 
pica. 

Yellow.  Yellow  ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  the  sil  of  the  Romans,  the  &xp^  of  the  Greeks, 
formed  the  base  of  many  other  yellows,  mixed  with 
various  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
procured  from  diflferent  parts  ;  the  Attic  was  con- 
sidered the  best ;  it  was  first  used  in  painting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  at  Ath- 
ens, about  460  B.C. 

*ApaeviK6vf  auripigmentum,  orpiment  (yellow  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yellow  •, 
but  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  of  thp  ancient 
paintings.  (FtU  Arsknicon.)  The  sandaracha  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

Green.  ChrysocoHa^  ;fpi;(To«oA^,  which  appears 
to  have  been  green  carbonate  of  copper  or  malachite 
(green  verditer),  was  the  green  mosi  approved  of 
^ly  the  ancients  ;  its  tint  depended  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  it. 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdigris  (diace- 
tate  of  copper),  (trugo,  iof ,  ioc  ;taAicoi),  cypria  anigOt 
and  arucaj  and  a  particular  preparation  of  verdigris 
called  scolecia.  Sir  H.  Davy  supposes  the  ancients 
to  have  used,  also,  acetate  of  copper  (distilled  verdi- 
gris) as  a  pigment.  Besides  the  above  were  sev- 
eral green  earths,  all  cupreous  oxides :  Theodotion 
(Qsoddriov),  so  called  from  being  found  upon  the 
estate  of  Theodotius,  near  Smyrna ;  Appianum;  and 
the  crcta  viridist  common  green  earth  of  Verona, 

Blue.  The  ancient  blues  were  also  very  numer- 
ous ;  the  principal  of  these  was  c<2ruleumt  /fvovoj-, 
azure,  a  species  of  verditer  or  blue  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, of  which  there  were  many  varieties.  It  was 
generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Alexandrean,  the  Cyprian, 
and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrean  was  the  most 
valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to  ultramarine.  It 
was  made  also  at  Pozzuoli  by  a  certain  Vestorius, 
who  had  learned  the  method  of  its  preparation  in 
Egypt ;  this  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ca- 
(o^.  There  was  also  a  washed  cseruleum  called 
lomentum,  and  an  inferior  description  of  this  called 
trilum. 

It  appears  that  ultramarine  (lapis-lazuli)  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arme- 
«tum,  *Apjiiviov,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  was  pro- 
cured. Sulphuret  of  sodium  is  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  lapis-lazuli.  according  to  M.  Gmelin  of  Tu- 
bingen. 

Indigo,  Indicum,  'IvdiKovy  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients. 

Cobalt.    The  ancient  name  for  this  mineral  is 
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not  known ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
XaTiKoc  of  Theophrastus,  which  he  mentions  was 
used  for  staining  glass.  No  cohalt,  however,  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
painting. 

Purple.  The  ancients  had  also  several  kinds  of 
purple,  purpurissumy  ostrum,  hysginvniy  and  various 
compound  colours.  The  most  valuable  of  theee 
was  the  purpurissum,  prepared  by  mixing  the  treU 
argentaria  with  the  purple  secretion  of  the  murex 
{irop^vpa). 

Hysginum,  ioyivov  {(xryriy  woadi),  according  to 
Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple. 

The  Roman  oslrum  was  a  compound  of  red  ochie 
and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  purple  which  was  obtained 
by  cooling  the  ochra  usta  with  wine  vinegar. 

Rubia  radixy  madder-root. 

Brown.  Ochra  ustOy  burned  ochre.  The  brownft 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manga 
nese,  and  compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks. 

Black,  atramenlumy  fieTiav.  The  ancient  blacks 
were  mostly  carbonaceous.  The  best  for  the  pur- 
poses of  painting  were  elephantinuniy  kXc^avrtvov^ 
ivory-black  ;  and  tryginum,  Tpvyivov^  vine- black, 
made  of  burned  vine  twigs.  The  former  was  used 
by  Apelles,  the  latter  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon. 

The  atramentum  Indicum,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius,  was  probably  the  Chinese  Indian  ink. 
The  blacks  from  sepia,  and  the  black  woad,  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

Whitk.  The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  nuls- 
nuniy  f^rj'/uuct  an  earth  from  the  Isle  of  Melos ;  for 
fresco  painting,  the  best  was  the  African  pwrcUom- 
uniy  irapaiToviovj  80  called  from  the  place  of  its  ori- 
gin on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Egypt. 
There  was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria,  and  the 
annularian  white,  creta  anularia  or  anulare,  made 
from  the  glass  composition  worn  in  the  rings  of  the 
poor. 

Carbonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  ccrussa^  ift/ah- 
6lov,  was  apparently  not  much  used  by  the  ancient 
painters ;  it  was  nowhere  found  among  the  Roman 
ruins. 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  of  opinion  that  the  azure,  the  red 
and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blacks,  have  not  under- 
gone any  change  of  colour  whatever  in  the  ancient 
fresco  paintings ;  but  that  many  of  the  greens,  which 
are  now  carbonate  of  copper,  were  originally  laid  on 
in  a  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  divides  the  colours  into  colorcs  fioridi  and 
colores  austeri;^  the  colores  fioridi  were  those  which, 
in  his  time,  were  supplied  by  the  employer  to  the 
painter,  on  account  of  their  expense,  and  to  secure 
their  being  genuine ;  they  were  minium,  Armeninm, 
cinnabaris,  chrysocoUa,  Indicum,  and  purpurissuoi ; 
the  rest  were  the  austeri. 

Both  Pliny*  and  Vitruvius"  class  the  colours  into 
natural  and  artificial ;  the  natural  are  those  obtain- 
ed immediately  from  the  earth,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  are  Sinopis,  rubrica,  parstonium,  melinum, 
Eretria,  and  auripigmentum ;  to  these  Vitruviua 
adds  ochra,  sandaracha,  minium  (vermiiionl,  and 
chrysocolla,  being  of  metallic  origin.  The  :  thers 
are  called  artificial,  on  account  of  requiring  soooo 
particular  preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use. 

To  the  above  list  of  colours  more  names  might 
still  be  added ;  but,  being  for  tlie  most  part  merely 
compounds  or  modifications  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, they  would  only  take  up  space,  without  gir 
ing  us  any  additional  insight  into  the  resources  of 
the  ancient  painters ;  those  which  we  have  already 
enumerated  are  sufficient  to  form  an  infinite  varies 
ty  of  colour,  and  conclusively  prove  that  the  ancienl 
painters,  if  they  had  not  more,  had  at  least  equaf 
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icaourees  in  this  most  essential  branch  of  painting 
with  the  artists  of  oar  own  times. 

COLCSSUS  (iroAoffffOf ).  The  origin  of  this  word 
is  not  known,  the  suggestions  of  the  grammarians 
being  either  ridiculous,  or  imperfect  in  point  of  ety- 
mology* It  is,  however,  veiy  ancient,  probably  of 
Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  in  the  Attic  wri- 
ters.' It  is  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  llomans 
to  signify  a  statue  larger  than  life,'  and  thence  a 
person  of  extraordinary  stature  is  termed  eoloase- 
rot  ;*  and  the  architectural  ornaments  in  the  upper 
members  of  lofty  buildings,  which  require  to  be  of 
large  dimensions  in  consequence  of  their  remote- 
ness, are  termed  colossieoUra  {Koh)aaiKUTepa*). 
Stataes  of  this  kind,  simply  colossal,  but  not  pre- 
l»sterously  large,  were  too  common  among  the 
Greeks  to  excite  observation  nisrely  from  their 
Bize,  and  are,  therefore,  rarely  referred  to  as  such, 
the  word  being  more  frequently  applied  to  designate 
those  figures  of  gigantic  dimensions  {mole*  Haiuit- 
neiR,  turrihu  pare**)  which  were  first  executed  in 
Egypt,  and  of  which  some  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  colossal  statues  of  Greece,  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  bronze  colossus  at  Rhodes,  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  which  was  commenced  by  Chares 
of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  terminated,  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  years,  by  Laches,  of  the  same 
place,  at  a  oost  of  300  talents.  Its  height  was  90 
feet  according  to  Hyginus,^  70  cubits  according  to 
Piiay,  or  105  according  to  Festus.  It  was  thn>wn 
down  by  an  earthquake  fifty-six  years  after  its  erec- 
tion.*   It  is  to  this  statue  that  Statins  refers.' 

Another  Greek  colossus,  the  work  of  Calaniis, 
which  cost  500  talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high, 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  in  the  city  of  Apollonia,  was 
transferred  from  thence  to  the  Capitol  by  M.  Lucul- 
los.'*  Some  fragments  in  marble,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  this  statue,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
conrtyard  of  the  Museo  Capitolino. 

There  were  tw^o  colossal  statues  in  bronze,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  at  Tarentum  :  one  of  Jupiter ; 
the  other  and  lesser  one  of  Hercules,  by  Lysippus, 
which  was  transplanted  to  the  Capitol  by  Fabius 
Maximns.^^ 

Among  the  works  of  this  description  made  ex- 
pressly by  or  for  the  Romans,  those  most  frequently 
alluded  to  are  the  following:  1.  A  statue  of  Jupiter 
upon  the  Capitol,  made  by  order  of  Sp.  Carvilius, 
from  the  annour  of  the  Samnites,  which  was  so 
large  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Alban  Mount. ^* 
2.  A  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  at  the  Palatine  Libra- 
ry," to  which  the  bronze  head  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol  probably  belonged.  3.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Augustus,  in  the  Forum,  which  bore  his  name.^^ 
4.  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  executed  by 
Zenodoros  in  marble,  and  therefore  quoted  by  Pliny 
in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  was  then  lost. 
Its  height  was  110  or  120  feet.^'  It  was  originally 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  domus  aurea,^'  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  upon 
which  it  stood  is  stilt  to  be  seen,  and  from  it  the 
contiguous  amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
the  name  of  **  Colosseum."  Twenty-four  elephants 
were  employed  by  Hadriar  to  remove  it,  when  he 
iras  about  to  build  the  Temple  of  Rome."    Having 
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suffered  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Golden 
House,  it  was  repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  hinc 
converted  into  a  statue  of  the  Sun.^  5.  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Doniitian,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum.* 

•COLO'TES  (AwXwn/f ),  another  name  for  the  Ac- 
KaXaSuTTigj  or  Spotted  Lizard.  {Vid.  Ascalabutks.) 
Aristotle,  however,  in  one  part,*  would  seem  to  ap- 
ply it  to  some  other  animal  than  this.  Some  hav« 
taken  it  for  a  bird  ;  while  Scaliger  rather  thinks  it 
was  a  species  of  Searahaus.^ 

♦COLOUTEA  (Ko7iovTia)y  a  plant,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  genus  Colyteuj  L.,  or  Bladder- 
Senna.  Three  species  are  described  by  Theophras- 
tus,  namely,  'Idaiay  nepl  Atn-apav,  and  ^pvyav6dtfc* 

♦COLUBER,  a  species  of  Serpent,  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Boas  of  Pliny.  ( fti 
Dhaco.) 

♦COLUMBA,  the  Pigeon.    {Vtd.  Peristbra.) 

COLUM  i^Ofioc),  a  strainer  or  colander.  Various 
specimens  of  this  utensil  have  been  found  at  Pom- 
peii. The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  plan  and 
profile  of  one  which  is  of  silver.* 


Wine- strainers  {T,duvLa)  were  also  made  or 
bronze,^  and  their  perforations  sometimes  formed 
an  elegant  pattern.  The  poor  used  linen  strain- 
ers ;•  and,  where  nicety  was  not  required,  they 
were  made  of  broom  or  of  rushes.*  The  Romans 
filled  the  strainer  with  ice  or  snow  (cola  nitaria)  in 
order  to  cool  and  dilute  the  wine  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  cleared.  The  bone  of  the  nose,  which 
is  minutely  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  olfac* 
tory  nerves,  was  called  rjOfioCt  the  ethmoid  bone 
from  its  exact  resemblance  to  a  strainer. 

COLUMBA'RIUM,  a  Dovecote  or  Pigeon-house 
The  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, in  which  it  is  used  to  express  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, all  of  which,  however,  derive  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dovecote. 

I.  In  the  singular,  Columbariux  means  ond  of 
those  sepulchral  chambers  formed  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  lower  orders,  or  dependants  of  great 
families  ;  and  in  the  plural,  the  niches  in  which  the 
cinerary  urns  (olla)  were  deposited.  Several  of 
these  chambers  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome.  One 
of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1822,  at  the  villa  Rufini,  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut. 

Each  of  the  niches  contained  a  pair  of  urns,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  whose  ashes  they  contain- 
ed inscribed  over  them.    The  use  of  the  word,  and 


1.  (Hieronym.  in  Hab.,  o.  3. — Suet,,  Vesp.,  18.— Plin.,  1.  c— 
Compare  Lamprid.,  Commod.,  17. — Pioa  (Jass.,  Izxii.,  15.)— & 
(Stat.,  Sylv.,  I.,  i.,  1.— Mart.,  Ep.,  i.,  71,  6.)— 3.  (H.  A.,  ix.,  8.) 
— 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— o.  (Thcophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  14, 
17.— Adams,  Append.,  1.  c.)— (J.  (Mus.  Borb.  T.,  viii.,  14,  Jig.  4, 
5.)— 7.  (Athen.)— 8.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  104.)— 9.  (Colum.,  1)e  1U 
Rust..  I  i.,  10.) 
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(Bode  ot  occupation,  is  testified  in  the  following  in- 
tCfiption  : 

L.  Abucius  Hermes  in  hoc 

ORDIKE  AD  IMO  AD  SUMMUM 

COLUMBARIA  IZ.    OLL^  ZTIIl. 

■IBI  P0STERI8QUE  8UI8. 


l^i^; 


^^;' 


II.  In  a  machine  used  to  raise  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  as  described  by  Vitnivius,*  the 
vents  through  which  the  water  was  conveyed  into 
the  receiving  trough  were  termed  Columbaria. 
This  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut 
at  p  65.  (Fid.  Antlia.)  The  difference  between 
that  representation  and  the  machine  now  under 
consideration  consisted  in  the  following  points : 
The  wheel  of  the  latter  is  a  solid  one  {tympanum) 
instead  of  radiated  {rota)^  and  was  worked  as  a 
treadmill,  by  men  who  stood  upon  platforms  pro- 
jecting from  the  flat  sides  instead  of  being  turned 
by  a  stream.  Between  the  intervals  of  each  plat- 
form a  series  of  grooves  or  channels  {columbaria) 
were  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  tympanum,  through 
which  the  water  taken  up  by  a  number  of  scoops 
placed  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  wheel,  like  the 
jars  in  the  cut  referred  to,  was  conducted  into  a 
wooden  trough  below  {labrum  ligneum  suppositum^). 

III.  The  cavities  into  which  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  beams  upon  which  a  roof  is  supported  {ligno- 
rum  cubilia),  and  which  are  represented  by  triglyphs 
in  the  Doric  order,  were  termed  Columbaria  by  the 
Roman  architects  ;*  that  is,  while  they  remained 
empty,  and  until  filled  up  by  the  head  of  the  beam.' 

COLUMNA  {KtuVt  dim.  kiovic^  Kiovtovy  kioviokoc'  \ 
(TTvXoct  dim.  (rrvA/f,  arvXtoKoc),  a  Pillar  or  Column. 

The  use  of  the  tnmks  of  trees  placed  upright  for 
supporting  buildings,  unquestionably  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  supports  wrought  in  stone.  Among 
the  agricultural  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  modes 
of  life  appear  to  have  suffered  little  change  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  Mr.  Fellows  observed  an 
exact  conformity  of  style  and  arrangement  between 
the  wooden  huts  now  occupied  by  the  peasantry,  of 
one  of  which  he  has  given  a  sketch*  (see  woodcut), 


hewn  oub  jf  the  rock,  and  constructed  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inbabi- 
tants.  We  have  also  direct  testimonies  to  prove 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  wooden  columns  in 
their  edifices.  Pausanias'  describes  a  very  ancieo* 
monument  in  the  market-place  at  Elis,  consistitg 
of  a  roof  supported  by  pillars  of  oak.  A  temple  of 
Juno  at  Metapontum  was  supported  by  pillars  madf 
from  the  trunks  of  vines.*  In  the  Egyptian  irrlii 
tecture,  many  of  the  greatest  stone  columns  aic 
manifest  imitations  of  the  trunk  of  the  pahn.' 

As  the  tree  required  to  be  based  upon  a  fiat  square 
stone,  and  to  have  a  stone  or  tile  of  similar  fonn 
fixed  on  its  summit  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  so 
the  column  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and  was 
covered  with  an  abacus.  {Vid.  Abacus.)  Hence 
tho  principal  parts  of  which  every  column  consists 
are  three,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital. 

In  the  Doric,  which  is  the  oldest  style  of  Green 
architecture,  we  must  consider  all  the  columns  jn 
the  same  row  as  having  one  common  base  {pfdium), 
whereas  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  each  column 
has  a  separate  base,  called  aneipa.  {V^d.  Spira  ) 
The  capitals  of  these  two  latter  orders  show,  on 
comparison  with  the  Doric,  a  yet  greater  degree  of 
complexity  and  a  much  richer  style  of  ornament ; 
and  the  character  of  lightness  and  elegance  is  far- 
ther obtained  in  them  by  their  more  slender  shaf^, 
its  height  being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  Of  all  these  circumstances,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  inspection  of  the  three  ac- 
companying specimens  of  pillars,  selected  from  each 
of  the  principal  orders  of  ancient  architecture.  The 
first  is  from  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
the  capital  of  which  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at 
p.  9.  The  second  is  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Teos,  the  capital  of  which  is  introduced  at  p.  11 G. 
The  third  is  from  the  remains  of  the  temple  cf  Ju- 
piter at  Labranda. 


.  I  iimi^nS^groSii^xk^. 


the  splendid  tombs  and  temples,  which  were 


1.  (Sp  m.,Misc.  Ant.  Enidit.,  ix.,  p.  987.}— 9.  (x..  9.)— 3.  (Vi- 
^▼.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Vitruv.,  iv.,  2,  p.  110,  etl.  Bipont.)  —  5.  {Mw 
u^x,  Deir  Onlinp  Doric«».  vit.,  37.)— 6.  (Journal,  y.  934.) 
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In  all  the  orders,  the  shaft  {scapus)  tapers  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thus  imitating  the  nat- 
ural form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the  same 
time  conforming  to  a  general  law  in  regard  to  the 
attainment  of  strength  and  solidity  in  all  upright 
bodies.  The  shaft  was,  however,  made  with  i- 
slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was  called  i\  t 
entasis.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  universally,  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  channelled  or  fluted,  i.  r., 
the  outside  was  striped  with  incisions  parallel  to 
the  axis.*  These  incisions,  called  striae  were  al- 
ways worked  with  extreme  regularity,  llie  sec- 
tion of  them  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  was<,  ir 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  a  semicircle  ;  in 


1.  (vi.,  24,  (t  7.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi*.,  I.)— 8  (n«tod^  ii . 
169.)— 4.  (Vitruv..  iv  .  4.) 
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me  Doric,  it  wts  an  aro  much  less  than  a  semicir- 
de.  Their  numlier  was  30  in  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  above  represented ;  in  other  instances. 
U,  28,  or  32. 

The  capiul  vvas  commonly  wrought  out  of  one 
bljck  of  stone,  the  shaft  consisting  of  several  cylin- 
drical pieces  fitted  to  one  another.  When  the  col- 
amn  was  erected,  its  component  parts  were  firmly 
joined  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement,  but  by 
iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The 
annexed  woodcut  is  copied  from  an  engraving  in 
Swinburne's  Tour  in  the  Two  Sicilies,'  and  repre- 
•cnu  a  Doric  column,  which  has  been  thrown  pros- 
trate HI  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  capital  lying 
aepaiate,  and  the  five  drums  of  the  shaft,  each  four 
eet  long,  with  the  holes  for  the  iron  cramps  by 
wb'ch  they  were  united  together. 


Columns  of  an  astonishing  size  were  nerertheless 
erected,  in  which  the  shaft  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  thiM  purpose  it  was  hewn  in  tlie  quarry  into  the 
requisite  form,*  and  was  then  rolled  over  the  ground, 
v  moved  by  the  aid  of  various  mechanical  contri- 
ranccs,  and  by  immense  labour,  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  to  be  set  up.  The  traveller  now  sometimes 
news  wiih  wonder  the  unfinished  pillars,  either  oc- 
cupying their  original  site  in  the  quarry,  or  left  after 
hating  performed  one  half  their  journey,  while  he 
fiiids  other  shafts  arranged  in  their  intended  posi- 
liim,  and  consisting  each  of  a  single  piece  of  marble, 
ilabaster,  porphyry,  jasper,  or  granite,  which  is  ei- 
ther corroded  by  time,  or  retains  its  polish  and  its 
raried  and  beautiful  colours,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  has  been  placed,  or  the  durability 
of  lis  substance.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor 
A,i'nan,  a  circular  building  of  such  dimensions  that 
it  serves  as  the  fortress  of  modern  Rome,  was  sur- 
rounded by  Ibrty- eight  lofty  and  most  beautiful  Co- 
nntbian  pillars,  the  shaft  of  each  pillar  being  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  marble.  About  the  time  of  Constan- 
line,  some  of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  inte- 
rior of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  tho  working  and  erection  ol  these  noble 
columns,  the  undivided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
the  most  valuable  and  splendid  materials,  led  mu- 
nificent individuals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  pre- 
senting them  to  public  structures  Thus  Croesus 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  to  the 
temple  at  Ephesus.'  In  the  ruins  at  Labranda,  now 
called  Jackly,  in  Caria,  tablets  in  front  of  the  col- 
umns n«ord  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  is  shown 
m  the  specimen  of  them  above  exhibited. 

*'*  The  capitals  used  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,"  observes  Stuart,*  **  though  with  number- 
less minute  variations  of  ornaments  and  propor- 
tions, arrange  themselves  into  three  general  classes, 
and  offer  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  the 
orders.  The  Doric  capital,  which  preserves  more 
of  the  primitive  type  than  any  other,  is  extremely 
plain,  but  its  simplicity  is  not  without  beauty.  It 
oonsis'.s  of  a  broad  and  massy  abacus,  an  ovolo  un- 
4er  th  3  abacus,  from  three  to  five  fillets  under  the 


1.  (vol.  II.,  p.  »!.)— a.  (Viry.,  JBn.,  i.,  4a8.)— 3.  (Herod.,  i. 
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ovolo,  and  under  these  a  neck  called  the  frieze  of 
the  capital.  In  the  Ionic  capital  there  is  great  in- 
vention, and  a  particular  character  is  displayed :  in- 
deed, so  much  so,  that  it  never  fails  to  distinguish 
itself,  even  on  the  most  slight  and  careless  observa- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  small  and  moulded  abacus, 
below  which  depend  to  the  right  and  left  two  spiral 
volutes ;  it  has  also  an  echinus,  which  is  not  unfrc- 
quently  enriched,  and  a  bead.  The  Corinthian  cap 
ital  is  most  richly  ornamented,  and  differs  extreme 
ly  from  the  others.  In  this  the  abacus  is  hollowed, 
forming  a  quadrilateral  figure  with  concave  sides, 
the  angles  of  which  are  generally  truncated.  Some- 
times the  abacus  is  enriched,  but  more  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  fiower  in  the  middle.  Below 
the  abacus  the  capital  has  the  fonn  of  a  vase  or 
bell,  surrounded  with  two  tiers  of  the  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  or,  rather,  of  leaves  resembling  those  of 
a  species  of  the  acanthus  plant.  Under  each  angle 
of  the  abacus  springs  a  volute,  and  under  the  flow- 
er in  the  centre  of  the  abacus  there  are  cauliculi 
With  regard  to  the  Tuscan  capital,  there  are  m 
authenticated  remains  of  the  order ;  and  the  pre 
cepts  of  Vitruvius  on  this  head  are  so  very  obscure 
that  the  modem  compilers  of  systems  of  architec- 
ture have,  of  course,  varied  exceedingly  in  their  de- 
signs ;  the  order,  therefore,  that  passes  under  this 
name  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  mod;m  than  an 
ancient  invention.  It  has  been  made  'o  difiTer  from 
the  modern  Doric  by  an  air  of  poverty  tnd  rudeness, 
by  the  suppression  of  parts  and  mouldings.  But, 
though  the  Tuscan  capital  is  plain  and  simple  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  well  becomes  that  column  whose 
character  is  strength.  The  Composite  capital  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  It 
consists  of  a  vase  or  bell,  a  first  and  second  row  of 
acanthus  leaves,  with  some  small  shoots,  a  fiUe* 
astragal,  ovolo,  four  volutes,  and  a  hollowed  abacus 
with  a  flower  in  its  centre." 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  of  bu^Ai'ngs, 
to  sustain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ceiling 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were  often 
of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wood,  the  columns 
were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in  proportion, 
not  being  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart. 
The  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  as 
appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining  ruins,  had  foui 
columns  to  support  the  ceiling.  A  common  arrange- 
ment, especially  in  buildings  of  an  oblong  form,  waji 
to  have  two  rows  of  columns  parallel  to  the  iwo 
sides,  the  distance  from  each  side  to  the  next  row 
of  columns  being  less  than  the  distance  between 
the  rows  themselves.  This  construction  was  adopt- 
ed not  only  in  temples,  but  in  palaces  (oI«o/),  i.  e., 
in  houses  of  the  greatest  size  and  splendoui  I'he 
great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  that  of 
the  King  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  that  of  the  palace 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,^  are  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  constructed,  the  seats  of  honour  both  tor  vue 
master  and  mistress,  and  for  the  more  distinguished 
of  their  guests,  being  at  the  foot  of  certain  pillars  * 
In  these  regal  halls  of  the  Homeiic  era,  we  are  alsc* 
led  to  imagine  the  pillais  decorated  with  arms. 
When  Telemachus  enters  his  father's  hall,  he  places 
his  spear  against  a  coluum,  and  "  within  the  doI- 
ished  spear-holder,"  by  which  we  must  understand 
one  of  the  stris  or  chanuels  of  the  shaft.*  Around 
the  base  of  the  columns,  near  the  entrance,  all  the 
warriors  of  the  family  were  accustomed  to  incUne 
their  spears ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  same 
they  suspended  their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  or 
hooks.*  The  minstrel's  lyre  hung  upon  its  peg  from 
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BQOther  oolimin  nearer  the  top  of  the  room.'  The 
columns  of  the  hall  were  also  made  subservie.it  to 
less  agreeable  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  scourged  or  otherwise  tormented.* 
A.ccording  to  the  description  in  the  Odyssey,  the 
o«anis  of  the  hall  of  Ulysses  werw  of  silver- fir ;  in 
such  a  case,  the  apartm'^n*  m'ehi  be  very  spacious 
without  being  ovt^rc-owaec  »viui  columns.'  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  nail  of  the  palace  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenae  :  **  Fulget  turba  capax  Immane  tectum,  cu- 
jus  auratas  trades  Variis  columna  nobiles  macuiis  fe- 
runt."* 

Rows  of  columns  were  often  employed  within  a 
building  to  enclose  a  space  open  to  the  sky.  Beams 
supportiT  g  ceilings  passed  from  above  the  columns 
to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  form  covered  passa- 
ges or  ambulatories  {aroai).  Such  a  circuit  of  col- 
unr.ns  was  called  a  peristyle  {TrepiarvXov),  and  the 
Roman  atrium  was  built  upon  this  plan.  The' lar- 
gest and  most  splendid  temples  enclosed  an  open 
«ipace  like  an  atrium,  which  was  accomplished  by 
j/iacing  one  peristyle  upon  another.  In  sm^h  cases, 
the  lower  rows  of  columns  being  Doric,  the  upper 
were  sometimes  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  the  lighter  be- 
ing properly  based  upon  the  heavier.*  A  temple  so 
constructed  was  called  kypathral  (vzaidpoc). 

On  the  outside  of  buildings  columns  were  by  no 
means  destitute  of  utility.  But  the  chief  design 
m  erecting  them  was  the  attainment  of  grandeur 
and  beauty ;  and,  to  secure  this  object,  every  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  their  form,  proportions,  and 
arrangement  was  studied  with  the  utmost  nicety 
and  exactness.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
some  idea  may  bo  formed  from  tl.e  following  list  of 
terms,  which  were  employed  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  temples.* 

I.  Terms  describing  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  columns. 

1.  'XarvXoci  astyle^  without  any  columns.^ 

2.  'Ev  irapaoTuoit  in  antisj  with  two  columns  in 
front  between  the  antae."    (Woodcut,  p.  61.) 

3.  UpojTvAog.  prostyle,  with  four  columns  in  front. 

4.  *Afi^iKp6aTvXo^,  amphiproslyle,  with  four  col- 
umns at  each  end. 

6.  UepiTTTepo^  or  ufi<ltiKiuv,*  peripteral,  with  col- 
umns at  each  end  and  along  each  side,  the  side  being 
about  twice  as  many  as  the  end  columns,  including 
two  divisions,  viz.  : 
a.  *E§doTvXo^,  hexastyU,  with  six  columns  at  each 
end,  and  either  nine  or  eleven  at  each  side, 
besides  those  at  the  angles.    Example,  the 
Theseum  at  Athens. 
*.  'O/craffTvXoc,  octastyle,  with  eight  columns  at 
each  end,  and  fifteen  at  each  side,  besides 
those  at  the  angles.    Example,  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens. 

6.  Atrrrcpof,  dipteral,  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
(irrepo)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  "^evdoSiiTTepog,  pscudodipteral,  with  one  range 
only,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walls  of  the 
cella  as  the  outer  range  of  a  SitrTepoc. 

8.  .\£ird<Trv^r,  decastyle,  with  ten  columns  at  each 
•md,  "Vvhich  was  \\\e  case  only  in  hypsethral  temples." 

II.  Terms  drjcribing  the  distance  of  the  columns 
r!om  one  anoil  er,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

1.  Jlvxv6arj7Mc,  pycnoslyle,  the  distance  between 
the  columns  a  diameter  of  a  column  and  half  a  di- 
ameter. 

8.  2vffn'Xor,  systyle,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  twG  diameters  of  a  column. 


I.  (Oa.,  Tiii.,  «7.-.Pind.,  01.,  i.,  17.)  —2.  (Soph.,  Ajax,  108. 
— LoUck,  ad  l^x.— Diog.  Laert.,  viii.,  21.-  Hesiod.,  Thoog.,  521.) 
-8.  (Od.,  xix.,  38  ;  xxii.,  176  193. )-4.  (S«n.,  Thyest.,  iv.,  1.) 

5.  (Paus.,  T.il.,  45,  (f  4.)— 6  (Vitrav.,  iii.,  2,  3.)  —7.  (Leoni- 
daa  Tar.  in  B'  inck.  Analect.,  i.,  237.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xzxiv,,  6.) 
-8.  (Piad.,  OI ,  Ti.,  1.)  -9.  (?>ph.,  Antnf.,285.)— 10.  (Vitnir., 
•11..  1.) 
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3.  EvarvXoc,  eustyle,  the  distancf;  betvreen  \jf^ 
columns  two  diameters  and  a  quarle.,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  building,  when 
each  intercolumniation  {intcrcolumnium)  was  three 
diameters,  called  eustyle,  because  it  was  best  adapt 
ed  both  for  beauty  and  convenienv*e. 

4.  A{a<TrvXof,  diastyle,  the  intcTcolumniation,  n 
distance  between  the  columns,  three  diameters. 

5.  'ApaiOffTvAof,  arceostyle,  the  distances  excc&3 
ive,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  epistyle 
{hirLdrvXiov),  or  architrave,  not  of  stone,  but  ot 
timber. 

Columns  in  long  rows  were  used  to  convey  watci 
in  aqueducts,^  and  single  pillars  were  hxed  in  har- 
bours for  mooring  ships.'  Some  of  these  are  found 
yet  standing. 

Single  columns  were  also  erected  to  commeiro- 
rate  persons  or  events.  Among  these,  some  of  tlif 
most  remarkable  were  the  colummt  rostrata,  called 
by  that  name  because  three  ship-beaks  proceeded 
from  each  side  of  them,  and  designed  to  record  suc- 
cessful engagements  at  sea  {jiavali  surgentes  mi 
colwnnce^).  The  most  important  and  celebrated  of 
those  which  yet  remain  is  one  erected  in  honour  of 
the  consul  C.  Duillius,  on  occasion  of  his  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  B.C.  261  (see  the  an- 
nexed  woodcut).    It  was  originally  placed  in  th# 


Forum,*  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
the  Capitol.  The  inscription  upon  it,  in  great  part 
effaced,  is  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  similar  tc  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.*  When  statues  were  raised 
to  ennoble  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  other  games, 
or  to  commemorate  persons  who  had  obtained  any 
high  distinction,  the  tribute  of  public  homage  was 
rendered  still  more  notorious  and  decisive  by  fixing 
their  statues  upon  pillars.  They  thus  appeared,  as 
Pliny  observes,*  to  be  raised  above  other  mortals. 

But  columns  were  much  more  commonly  used  tc 
commemorate  the  dead.  For  this  purpose  they  va 
ried  in  size,  from  the  plain  marble  pillar  bearing  a 
simple  Greek  inscription,^  to  those  lody  and  elabo- 
rate columns  which  are  now  among  the  most  won- 
derful and  instructive  monuments  of  ancient  Rome 
The  column  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  last  wcxideut, 
exhibits  that  which  the  senate  erected  to  the  honouT 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with  his  co- 
lossal statue  in  bronze.  In  the  pedestal  is  a  duor, 
which  leads  to  a  spiral  staircase  for  ascending  to 


1.  (Cr8te«,ap.Athcn.,vi.,94.)— 2.  {Od.,xxii.,466.)~3.  (Virs  , 
Georg.,  iii.,  29.--Serviu«,  ad  loc.)— 4.  (Plin.,  11.  N.ttxiit.,  It  ) 
—5.  (Quintil.,  i.,  7.)— «.  (H.  N.,  xxxi*.,  12.) -7.  'Lvm.  Tax  a 
Rnuck.  Anal.,  i.,  239.) 
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the  sommit.  Light  is  admitted  to  the  ataircase 
through  numcroas  apertures.  A  spiral  bas-relief  is 
folded  round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the  em- 
peror's victories  over  the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  TaJuable  authorities  for  archeeological  inqui- 
ries. Including  the  statue,  tb e  height  of  this  monu- 
ment, in  which  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  de- 
posited, was  not  less  than  130  feet.  A  similar  col- 
JTOO,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
iurelius,  remains  at  Rome,  and  is  commonly  known 
>7  the  appellation  of  the  Antonine  column.  After 
Che  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  people  erected  to 
his  memory  a  column  of  solid  marble,  20  feet  high, 
in  the  Formn,  with  the  inscription  parbnti  patrls.^ 
Columns  still  exist  at  Rome,  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  Egypt,  which  were  erected  to  other  emperors. 

COMA  (KOfijj),  the  hair  of  the  head.  Besides  this 
general  term,  there  are  various  other  words,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  signifying  the  hair,  each  of 
which  acquires  its  distinctive  meaning  from  some 
physical  property  of  the  hair  itself,  or  from  some  pe- 
culiarity in  the  mode  of  arranging  it,  the  principal 
uf  which  are  as  follow :  1.  'Edeipa*  a  head  of  hair 
when  carefully  dressed.'  2.  Xainj,  properly  the 
mane  of  a  horse  or  lion,  is  used  to  signify  long  flow- 
ing hair.*  3.  ^o&n*  when  accurately  used,  implies 
the  hair  of  the  head  in  a  state  of  disorder  incident 
U)  a  person  under  a  sense  of  fear.*  4.  Uokoc,  from 
TreUu  or  K^Ku,*  the  hair  when  combed  and  dressed.'' 
3.  ep/^,  a  general  term  for  hair,  from  the  plural  of 
which  the  Romans  borrowed  their  word  trica  :•  rpi- 
Xuific  and  rplxt^fia  are  used  in  the  same  sense.*  6. 
K6p(nf  (Att.  K6fifn!)f  from  the  old  word  /cop,  the 
head,**  signifies  properly  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
iiead ;  and  hence  a  particular  fashion  of  arranging 
the  hair  among  the  Greek  womer.  was  termed  ko- 
fi9ft6oc ;"  or,  when  worn  in  the  5ame  style  by  the 
men,  it  was  designated  by  another  derivative  from 
the  same  word,  Kpu6vXoc.^*  To  produce  this  eflect, 
Uie  hair  was  drawn  up  all  round  the  head  from  the 
frooft  and  back,  and  fastened  in  a  bow  on  the  top, 
js  exemplified  in  the  two  following  busts,  one  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Dther  of  Diana,  from  the 
British  Museum.^* 


Hercules,  one  of  which  is  subjoined  t'roni  ■  speei 
men  in  the  British  Museum.^ 


Instead  of  a  band,  the  people  of  Athens  fastened 
t*:e  bow  w^th  an  ornamental  clasp,  fashioned  like  a 
rrasshopper,  to  show  that  they  were  aborigines.** 
Kpu6vXoc  is  also  used  for  a  cap  of  network,  like  that 
npresented  at  p.  187,  271,  {Vid.  Calantioa.)  7. 
Ud/Mc,  w'hicb  properly  means  wool,  was  also  used 
or  the  short,  round,  curly  hair,  which  resembles 
the  fleece  of  a  lamb,  such  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
early  Greek  sculptures,  particularly  in  the  heads  of 

1  (SiMt ,  Jul.,  8&,-3.  (Horn.,  II..  zrj.,  705.)-3.  (SchoL  td 
nwv7.,  IdyU.,  i.,  M.}— 4.  (llom.,  U..  zxiii.,  141.)— 5.  (Soph., 
OiiL  Co].,  14A5.— Antig.,  41SL)~6.  (Hesrch.)— 7.  (Aristoph., 
Tiwm.,  5n.)—S.  (Nonius,  ■.  v  )— 9.  (iEsch.,  Sept.  c.  Theb., 
r43.-£onp.,  Iph.  Tanr.,  Ta;— 10.  (Blomf..  Gloss,  ad  ^sch., 
Pptf.,  (164.)— 11.  (Thocyd.,  i.,  &''--12.  (Schol.ad  Thucyd.,  1.  c.) 
-13.  (Ckamb^T  xii.,  N''  Vi  )— 14.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  «.— Viiy.,  Ciris, 


8.  Kcpac  (xip^  ayhii*),  a  term  used  when  tue 
hair  was  combed  up  from  the  temples  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  two  horns,  as  is 
seen  in  the  heads  of  fawns  and  satyrs,  and  in  the 
bust  of  Jupiter  introduced  below.  9.  Kikivvo^^* 
•n^xiioi^  ;tA£dai,*  the  hair  which  falls  in  ringlets, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  which  was  sometimes 
called  pooTpvxo^  and  irAo«fa/<of.*  All  these  terms, 
when  strictly  appropriated,  seem  to  designate  that 
singular  style  of  coiffure  which  is  observable  in 
Etruscan  and  early  Greek  works,  and  common  to 
both  sexes,  as  is  seen  in  the  casts  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the  British  Museum. 

Besides  the  generic  coTtuif  the  Romans  made  use 
of  the  following  terms,  expressive  of  some  peculiar 
qualities  in  the  hair,  or  particular  mode  of  arrange- 
ment: 1.  CapiUrts,  according  to  the  old  etymolo 
gists,  quasi  capitis  pUus.  2.  Crinis^  the  hair  when 
carefully  dressed.'  3.  CeMories,  which  is  said, 
though  without  much  probability,  to  be  connected 
with  cado,  the  hair  of  the  male  sex,  because  they 
wore  it  short,  whereas  the  women  did  not.  4.  Ctrl 
cinnust  kikiwoc,*  the  hair  when  platted  and  dress 
ed  in  circles,  like  the  head  on  page  21  (vid.  Acui) 
as  it  is  still  worn  by  the  women  of  Mola  di  Gaieia 
{Formia).  Martial*  terms  these  circles  annuli,  and 
Claudian^*  orbes,  6.  Cirrus^  a  lock  of  curly  hair 
The  locks  which  fell  over  the  forehead  were  termed 
caprona^^^  quasi  a  capite  proiuB,^^  npoKdfiiov  ;"  those 
which  fell  from  the  temples  over  the  ears,  anticrJ* 
Both  the  aniice  and  caprona  are  accurately  traced  in 
the  figure  of  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  the  following  woodcut  is  ta- 
kmii* 


All  the  Greek  divinities  are  distinguished  by  a 
characteristic  coiffure,  modified  in  some  respects  as 
the  arts  progressed,  but  never  altered  in  character 
from  the  original  model ;  so  that  any  person  tolera- 
ably  conversant  with  the  works  of  Greek  art  may 
almost  Invariably  recognise  the  deity  represented 
from  the  disposition  of  the  hair.  We  proceed  to 
specify  some  of  the  principal  ones. 

The  head  of  the  lion  is  the  type  upon  which  that 


1.  ((3hambor  ii.,  No.  12.)--2.  (Schol.  ad  11.,  xi.,  385.— Com. 
para  Jut.,  Sat.,  xiii.,  105.— Virg.,  ^n.,  xii.,  89.)— 3.  (Ariatoph., 
Veap.,  1069.)— 4.  (II.,  xvii.,  52.)— 5.  (Soph.,  Electr.,  52.)— fl 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  28.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Cann  ,1.,  xt.,20.)— 8  (Cic 
c.  Piaon.,  11.— Plaut.,  True,  IL,  ii.,  32.)— 9.  (Ep.,  ii.,  6©,  8^ 
10.  (Proaerp..  xxxv.,  15.)— 11.  (Apul.,  Met.,  i ,  r- 14»  ^'  ^ 
dendorp.)— 12.  (Nonius,  a.  ▼.— Lucil.,  Sat.,  xv.)— IS.  (Pollux 
Onom.,  vii.,  95 ;  x.,  170.)— 14.  (Anul.,  1.  c— Isidor.,  Oiip.,  ds 
81.)— 15.  (Chamb-rr    No.  22.— Compare  xi.,2S.) 
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of  Jupiter  is  formed,  particularly  in  the  disposition 
of  the  hair,  vi^hich  rises  from  the  forehead,  and  falls 
back  in  loose  curls  down  the  sides  of  the  face,  until 
;;  forms  a  junction  with  the  beard.  This  is  illus- 
tratcl  bv  the  next  two  woodcuts,  one  of  which  is 
zTora  31  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Vatican,  supposed  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  Phidian  Jove ;  and  the  other  is  a 
liuu  i  head,  from  the  British  Museum.^    The  same 


disposition  of  the  hair  is  likewise  presenred  in  nil 
the  real  or  pretended  descendants  from  Jupiter, 
such  as  iEsculapius,  Alexander,  <&c. 

Pluto  or  Serapis  has  the  hair  longer,  straighter, 
and  lower  over  the  forehead,  in  order  to  give  sever- 
ity to  the  aspect,  and  with  the  modius  on  his  head, 
Qs  represented  in  the  next  drawing,  from  the  British 
Museiun.*  The  modius  is  decorated  with  an  olive 
branch,  for  oil  was  used  instead  of  wine  in  sacri- 
fices to  Pluto.* 


The  hair  of  Neptune  is  cot  finer  and  sharper 
than  that  of  Jupiter.  It  rises  from  the  forehead, 
and  then  falls  down  in  flakes,  as  if  wet,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  following  head,  from  the 
British  Museum.* 


from  a  very  beautiful  and  earU  (Jr^rk  sciii|itir«  b 


the  British  Museum.-    Hence  be  is  called  irUonnti 
and  iLKBpatKofirf^.* 

Bacchus  also  wears  his  hair  unshorn  ;  for  he,  ak 
well  as  Apollo,  is  typical  of  perpetual  youth  : 

"  Soli8  (Etema  est  Phaho  Bacchoque  juvenia*. 
Nam  decet  intonsus  crinis  utrumque  Deumy* 

In  the  mature  age  of  Greek  art.  Mercury  has 
short  curly  hair,  as  represented  by  the  head  on  the 
left  hand  in  the  woodcut  below,  from  a  statue  in  the 
Vatican,  which  was  for  a  long  time  falsely  ascribed 
to  Antinous ;  but  in  very  early  Greek  works  be  is 


represent'jd  with  hraioed  hair,  in  the  ES^  nscan  pi/i^ 
and  a  s*iarp-pointed  beard  (see  the  ri^i  hand  wood- 
cut, from  an  altar  in  the  museum  of  the  Capit  j1  at 
Ro:no),  whence  he  is  termed  o^tmuynv.^ 

Hercules  has  short,  crisp  hair,  like  the  curls  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a  hull,  the  head  of  which  animal 
formed  the  model  for  his,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
subjoined  drawings,  one  being  the  head  of  the  Far- 
nese  Hercules,  the  other  that  of  a  bull,  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome,  in  which  all  the  characteristics  of 
Hercules,  the  small  head,  thick  neck,  and  particular 
form  of  the  hair,  are  strongly  preserved. 


Apollo  is  usually  represented  with 
but  when  the  hair  is  not  tied  up  on 
bead,  it  is  always  long  and  flowing 
ind  shoulders,  as  represented  in  the 


the  Kp66vloc ; 
the  top  of  the 
over  the  neck 
next  woodcut, 


1    (Chamber  il.,  No.  13.)— 2.  (Chamber  Tii.,  No    68.)— 3. 
Virg.,  JEn.,  vi.,  254.)->4.  (Chamber  xi..  No.  87.) 
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The  hair  of  Juno  is  parted  in  the  front,  and  en  mr 
top  of  the  head  is  a  kind  of  diadem,  called  in  Latin 
coronoj  and  in  Greek  aij>ev66vtf,  from  its  resemblan'^ 
to  a  sling,  the  broad  part  of  which  is  placed  abcve 
the  forehead,  while  the  two  lashes  act  as  bands  ti^ 
confine  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  faster 
it  behind,*  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  next 
woodcut,  from  the  British  Museum.* 


1.  (Chamber  it..  No.  2.)— 9.  (Horn.,  Iljrmii.  ad  Apoll..  lM.-~ 
Compare  450.)— 3.  (Tibull.,1.,  iv.,  38.— Compare  Earip.,  Bjab  . 
455.- Seneca,  Ilippol.,  752— Id.,  CEd.,41«.)— 4.  (Ponor,  Oikit.  . 
iv.,  143,  145.— Ck)mpare  Pau8.,  Tii.,  22,  ^  2.)— 4.  (Eurtaib  w 
Dinnya  Perierct..  v^  7.)— 6.  ^Chamber  xit..  No.  1  } 
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tint  head  on  the  left  represents  Octaviii,  the  niece 
of  Augustus,  from  the  museum  in  the  Oapitol  a* 
Rome ;  the  next,  Messalina,  fifth  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius ;  the  one  below,  on  the  left,  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  Hadrian  ;  and  the  next,  Plautilla,  the 
wife  of  Caracalla,  which  three  are  from  the  British 
Museum.' 


PailBB  id  larely  seen  without  her  helmet ;  but 
when  poitrayed  with  her  head  uncovered,  the  hair 
is  tied  up  in  a  knot  at  some  distance  from  the  head, 
and  then  falls  from  the  band  in  long  parallel  curls. 

Venus  and  Diana  are  sometimes  adorned  wiili 
theK6pvft6o^  (woodcut,  p.  291);  but  both  these  di- 
Tinities  are  more  frequently  represented  with  their 
hair  dressed  in  the  simple  style  of  the  young  GreeK 
girls,*  whose  hair  is  parted  in  front,  and  conductci* 
round  to  the  back,  so  as  to  conceal  the  upper  pari 
of  the  ears.  It  is  then  tied  in  a  plain  knot  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or,  at  other  times,  though  les> 
frequently,  at  the  top  of  the  head ;  both  of  which 
fashions  are  represented  in  the  two  woodcuts  sub- 
joined ,  one,  that  on  the  left,  a  daughter  of  Niobe, 
and  the  other  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome. 


For  ilip  other  stales  of  Venus  and  Diana,  see  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  British  Museum,  Chamber  ii.. 
No.  8;  iii.,  13 ;  iv.,  11 ;  xii.,  19 ;  and  Venus  of  the 
central  saloon  :  the  other  ornaments  sometimes 
seen  in  statues  of  Diana  are  works  of  a  later  age. 

Fair  hair  was  much  esteemed  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  hence,  in  some  of  the  statues,  the  hair 
was  gilt,  remains  of  which  are  discernible  in  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  in  the  Apollo  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  both  sexes  dyed  their  hair  when  it  grew  gray.* 

False  hair,  or  wigs,  ^evoKfi,  nijvlKrjf  KOfiai  npoade- 
Tot,  Tpixe^  npoaBirai^  galerus,  were  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  both  countries.' 

In  Tery  early  times  the  Romans  wore  their  hair 
long,  as  was  represented  in  the  oldest  statues  during 
ihe  age  of  Varro,*  and  hence  the  Romans  of  the 
Augustaa  age  designated  their  ancestors  intonsi^ 
and  cApillati*  But  this  fashion  did  not  last  after 
ihe  year  B.C.  300,  as  appears  by  the  remaining 
works  of  art.  The  women,  too,  dressed  their  hair 
with  simfdicity,  at  least  until  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, and  probably  much  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  Greece  ;  but  at  the  Augustan  period  a  va- 
riety of  different  head-dresses  came  into  fashion, 
many  of  which  are  described  by  Ovid.'  Four  spe- 
cimens of  different  periods  are  given  below.    The 

*.  (Conpttre  Pau.,  Tiii.,  SO,  ^  3 ;  z.,  25,  «  S.)~2.  (An'stonh., 
i idea., 736.— M«rt>,  Epig.,  iii.,  43.— Propert.,  II.,  jcnii.,  24, 38.) 
-  3  (PoUox,  Onoffi.,  ii.,  30 ;  x.,  170.— EtTxaol.  Mag.,  i.  v. 
AurmnK^M  and  ♦cMurioOArrc;.— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  i.,  3.  ^  2.— Polyb., 
0*- T8.-Jar.,  Rat.,  vi-,  l«0.)-4.  (De  Re  Ra«t.,  II.,  xi.,  10.)— 
--  (OriJ,  Fasf  ,  =i.,  30.)— «.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  vi ,  30.)— 7.  (Art.  Am., 
•».  1:8,  Ar.) 


Both  countries  had  some  peculiar  customs  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  their  hair,  and  illustrative 
of  their  moral  or  physical  conditions.  The  Spartans 
combed  and  dressed  their  heads  with  especial  caie 
when  about  to  encounter  any  great  danger,  in  which 
act  J^onidas  and  his  followers  were  discovered  by 
the  spies  of  Xerxes  before  the  battle  of  Thermopy- 
lae.' The  sailors  of  both  nations  shaved  off  their 
hair  afler  an  escape  from  shipwreck  or  other  heavy 
calamity,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  gods.'  In  the  ear- 
lier ages,  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  cut  their  hair 
close  in  mourning  ;*  but,  subsequently,  this  practice 
was  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  women,  the 
men  leaving  theirs  long  and  neglected,*  as  was  the 
custom  among  the  Romans.* 

In  childhood,  that  is,  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
hair  of  the  males  was  suffered  to  grow  long  among 
both  nations,  when  it  was  clipped  and  dedicated  to 
some  river  or  deity,  from  thence  called  Kovporpo^ 
by  the  poets,^  and,  therefore,  to  cut  off  the  hail 
means  to  take  the  toga  virilis.*  At  Athens  this 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  third  day  of  the 
festival  Apaturia,  which  is  therefore  termed  Kovpt 

UTtC. 

In  both  countries  the  slaves  were  shaved  as  a 
mark  of  servitude.* 

The  vestal  virgins  also  cut  their  hair  short  upon 
taking  their  vows ;  which  rite  still  remains  in  the 
Papal  Church,  in  which  all  females  have  their  hair 
cut  close  upon  taking  the  veil. 


1.  (Chamber  Ti.,  Noe.  M,  58,  39.)— 2.  (Herod.,  vii.,  209.)— « 
(Anthol.,  Epigr.  Lucian,  15.— Juv.,  Sat.,  xii.,  81.)— 4.  (Ol.,  It.. 
198.-11.,  xxiii.,  141.— Soph.,  Aj.,  1174.— Earip.,  Electi  ,  148 
241,837.— Phom.,  383.— Iph.  Aul.,  1448.— Troad,  484.— Helen. 
1096,  1197, 1344.)—^.  (Plutarch,  Quest.  Rom.,  p.  83,  ed.  ReiBkc] 
— 0.  (Grid,  Epi«t.,  X.,  187.— Vire., -fin.,  iir«  05;  xi.,  85.)— 7. 
(Anthol.,  Epig.  Antiph.  Th.,  21.— Mart.,  Epig.,  I.,  xxxii.,  1, 
IX.,  xvii.,  1.)— 8.  (Id.,  IX.,  xxxvii.,  11.)— 9.  (Ai  atoph.,  Avea 
911.— Plaut.,  Amph.,  I.,  i.,  306.— Compare  Lncai  .  i.,  442.— F» 
tyb.,  Eclog.,  xcrii.- Appiao,  Mithradat..  p  296,  eU.  TolLoe  ' 
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COMISbATIO. 


UOMnUA 


►CUM'AROS  {KOfiopoQ),  the  wild  Strawberry-tree, 
or  Arbutus  Unedo.     {Vid,  Arbutds.) 

•COMBRETUM,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Pliny,* 
who  jnakes  it  closely  resemble  the  Bacckar.  Mod- 
ern botanists,  however,  taking  Pliny's  own  descrip- 
tion as  their  guide,  do  not  agree  with  him  in  opin- 
ion on  this  head.  Cssalpinus  makes  the  Combre- 
fum  (written  sometimes  Combetum)  to  be  the  same 
with  a  species  of  rush,  called  in  Tuscany  Hcrba  lu- 
ziola^  and  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Luzeola 
maxima t  L.* 

♦COME  {Ko/i^),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  rpayo- 
rroyuv,  or  Crocifoliun  Tragopogon,  so  called  from 
its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Crocus.  Sibthorp 
found  it  growing  in  Cyprus.' 

COMES.  The  word  comes  had  several  meanings 
in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  which  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  Du  Fresne's  Glossary  and  Supple- 
ment, s.  V.  In  classical  writers,  and  even  to  the 
<!nd  of  the  fourth  century,  its  senses  are  compara- 
tively few. 

First  it  signified  a  mere  attendant  or  companion, 
distinguished  from  socius,  which  always  implied 
some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons  mention- 
ed. Hence  arose  several  technical  senses  of  the 
word,  the  connexion  of  which  maybe  easily  traced. 

It  was  applied  to  the  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius.*  In  Hor- 
ace's time*  it  was  customary  for  young  men  of  fam- 
ily to  go  out  as  contubemales  to  governors  of  prov- 
inces and  commanders-in-chief,  under  whose  eye 
they  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  This  seems 
to  have  led  the  way  for  the  introt  uction  of  the  co- 
mites  at  home,  the  maintenance  of  whom  was,  in 
Horace's  opinion,*  one  of  the  miseries  of  wealth. 
Hence  a  person  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  was 
rormed  comes.  As  all  power  was  supposed  to  flow 
from  the  imperial  will,  the  term  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  various  offices  in  the  palace  and  in  the 
provinces  (comites  palatini^  provinciales).  About  the 
time  of  Constantine  it  became  a  regular  honorary 
^itle,  inchiding  various  grades,  answering  to  the  co- 
mites ordirtis  primi,  secundi,  tertii.  The  power  of 
these  officers,  especially  the  provincial,  varied  with 
time  and  place ;  some  presided  over  a  particular 
department  with  a  limited  authority,  as  we  should 
term  them,  commissioners;  others  were  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and 
praetors. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain  them- 
selves: Comes  Oricntis  (of  whom  there  seem  to 
have  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  the  other),  comes 
Egyptit  comes  Britannia^  comes  Africa^  comes  rci 
milUariSf  comes  portuum^  comes  slalnUif  comes  domes- 
Hcorum  equitum^  comes  clibanarius^  comes  lintece  tes- 
tis or  vestiarii  (master  of  the  robes).  In  fact,  the 
emperor  had  as  many  comites  as  he  had  duties : 
thus,  comes  consistorii^  the  emperor's  privy-council- 
lor-, comes  largitionum  privatarunif  an  officer  who 
managed  the  emperor's  private  revenue,  as  tho  co- 
mes largitionum  sacrarum  did  the  public  exchequer. 
The  latter  office  united,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
functions  of  the  aedile  and  qusestor.  The  four  comi- 
tes commerciorumy  to  whom  the  government  granted 
tho  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  silk  with  bar- 
barians, were  under  his  control. 

COMISSATIO  (derived  from  KUfio^"^),  the  name 
\if  a  drinking  entertainment,  which  took  place  after 
the  coena,  from  v/hich,  however,  it  must  be  distin- 
guished. Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after 
they  had  taken  their  coena  in  his  own  house,  •*  Quin 
'ommissalum  ad  fratrcm  imiu  ?""  and  when  Habin- 


nas  comes  to  Tumalchio's  house  after  takmg  bm 
ccena  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  "  Comissati^r  i>./r»- 
M/."^  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  pai 
take  of  some  food  at  the  comissatio,'  b::t  usuall) 
only  as  a  kind  of  relish  to  the  wine. 

The  comissatio  was  freque  itly  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour  at  night ;'  whence  the  verb  comissan 
means  "  to  revel,"*  and  the  substantive  cnmissatar 
a  *'  reveller"  or  *'  debauchee."  Hence  Cicero*  calls 
the  supporters  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  comissaiorts 
conjurationis.* 

COMITIA,  or  pubUc  assemblies  of  the  Romiio 
people  (from  com-eo  for  coeo),  at  which  all  the  most 
important  business  of  the  state  was  transacted,  such 
as  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  passing  of  laws^ 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
public  crimes.  There  were  three  kinds  of  comitia^ 
according  to  the  three  different  divisions  of  the  Ro- 
man people. 

I.  The  CoMiTiA  Cdriata,  or  assembly  of  the  ct»- 
n'le,  the  institution  of  which  is  assigned  to  Romulus. 

II.  The  CoMiTiA  Centoriata,  or  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  in  which  the  people  gave  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  classification  instituted  by  Serviu-s 
Tullius. 

III.  The  CoMiTiA  Tribcta,  or  assembly  of  the 
people  according  to  their  division  into  the  local 
tribes.  The  first  two  required  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  could  not  be  held  without  taking  the 
auspices;  the  comitia  tributa  did  not  require  these 
sanctions.  We  shall  consider  the  three  assemblies 
separately. 

I.  Comitia  Coriata.  This  primitive  assembly 
of  the  Romans  originated  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  second  order  of  the  state.  It  was  a  mectmg  oi 
ihepopulus,  or  original  burgesses,  assembled  in  their 
tribes  of  houses,  and  no  member  of  the  plcbs  could 
vote  at  such  a  meeting.  The  ancient  populus  ol 
Rome  consisted  of  two  tribes :  the  Ramnes  or  Ram- 
nensesy  and  the  Titienses  or  Tilies^  called  after  the 
two  patronymic  heroes  of  the  state.  Ramus,  Remus, 
01  Romulus,  and  Titus  TaHus ;  to  which  was  sub- 
sequently added  a  third  tribe,  the  Luceres  or  Lucer- 
enses.  Of  these  last  Festus  says,  in  a  passage  of 
some  interest  and  importance,  "  Lucercscs  el  iMce- 
resy  qua  pars  tertia  populi  Romani  est  distribata  a 
Tatio  ct  RomuIOf  appellali  sunt  a  Lucero,  Ardca  regr, 
qui  auxil\c  fun  Romulo  idversus  Tatium  bellanli." 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  the  THies 
were  Sabines,  and  the  Ramnes  the  Romans  proper, 
so  the  Luceres  were  liatins  or  of  a  Tyrrhenian  stock. 
It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  passage  of  Fes- 
tus the  name  of  Tatius  is  placed  first;  so,  also,  in 
the  same  author^  we  have,  "  Quia  civiias  Romans 
in  sex  est  distributa  partis,  inprimos  secundosqju 
Titienses,  Ramnes,  Luceres.^*  This  seems  to  point 
to  a  tradition  rather  inconsistent  with  the  supposed 
precedency  of  **  the  haughty  Ramnes"  {cclsi  Ram- 
nes*). 

The  different  nations  of  antiquity  had  each  of 
them  their  own  regulative  political  number,  or  nu- 
merical basis ;  and  as  3x4  was  this  basis  'x^ith  the 
Ionian  tribes,  so  3  x  10  seems  to  have  been  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Roman  state-system.*  The  Athenian  so- 
lar year  consisted  of  365  days ;  the  Roman  cydte 
year  of  304 ;  and  360,  the  number  of  the  housfv  ot 
clans  at  Athens,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  for- 
mer year  that  300,  the  number  of  Roman  houses, 
does  to  the  latter.  The  three  original  tril)es  of  the 
populus  or  patres  were  divided  into  30  curia,  and 


i:  (II.  N.,  xxi.,  6.)— 2.  (Plin.,  ed.  Panckoucke,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
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COMITIA. 


COMlllA. 


I  of  these  into  ten  houses ;  and  this  number  of 
the  bouses  also  corresponded  to  the  number  of  coun- 
eillors  who  represented  them  in  the  senate.  The 
division  into  houses  was  so  essential  to  the  patri- 
cian order,  that  the  appropriate  ancient  tenn  to  des- 
ijpiate  that  order  was  a  circumlocution,  the  patrician 
gentes  {genles  palrieia).  **  PUbes  dicitur"  accord- 
ing to  Capito,  "  in  qua  gentes  citnum  patricia  nan  in- 
nuU.''^  The  derivation  of  curia  from  eura,  which 
is  fnven  by  Festos  and  Varro,  is  altogether  inadmis- 
sible. It  is  obvious  that  curia  means  "  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tniu/^-burgesses,"  ^*  the  free  household- 
era,"  '  -  the  patroni ;"  the  word  contains  the  same 
dement  as  the  Greek  xvptoCf  KoOpoc,  Kovpidioct  Kopoc, 
coipavoc,  <rvp6ac,  &c.,*  which  element  also  appears 
in  the  Latin  quiritest  curiateSf  curiatii^  &c.  The 
word  quirites  appears  to  be  nearly  identical  with 
KovpiiTeCf  which  signifies  "noble  warriors;"  as  in 
Homer,'  Kpcpufuvoc  xovpTfrac  apiar^ac  UavnxaiCw. 
The  same  root  is  aiso  contained  in  the  Sanscrit  ^H- 
rat,  "a  hero."  In  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
used  Kvptoc  of  the  head  of  a  family,  the  Humans 
spoke  of  the  free  burgess  and  his  wife  as  palronus 
and  matrona  in  reference  to  their  children,  servants, 
and  clients.*  These  last,  so  called  from  cUere — the 
'licfUeM,  the  horigem,  the  **  hearers"  or  dependants 
—were  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  aliens,  natives 
of  cities  having  an  isopolitan  relation  with  Rome, 
who  bad  taken  up  their  franchise  there  by  virtue  of 
the  jus  exsulandi  and  the  jus  applicationis ;  and  most 
likely  their  relation  to  the  patronus^  or  man  of  the 
ocnte,  was  analogous  to  that  subsisting  between  the 
resident  alien  and  his  npooTunjg  in  a  Greek  state, 
fhese  clients  belonged  to  the  gentes  of  their  pa- 
trons ;  as,  however,  the  clients  and  the  descendants 
of  freedmen  were  classed  among  the  erarians  in 
reference  to  the  franchise  at  the  comitia  majora,  it 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  they  would  vote  with 
their  patroni  at  the  comitia  curiata.  From  the  num- 
ber of  hooses  which  they  contained,  the  patrician 
tribes  were  called  centuries;*  and  the  three  new 
(^tttartes  formed  by  Tarquinius  were  tribes  of 
houses  who  voted  in  the  comitia  curiata  like  the 
original  patricians.  They  were  united  with  the  old 
tribes  under  the  name  of  the  sex  suffragiot  or  "  the 
six  votes" — "  Sez  suffragia  appellantur  in  cquilum. 
centuriis,  qua  sunt  adfecta  ei  numero  centuriarumt 
fuas  Priseus  Tarquimas  rex  constituit."*  But  the 
number  of  curia  continued  the  same,  according  to 
one  or  other  of  the  following  solutions  which  Nie- 
bohr  has  suggested :  1.  The  300  houses  may  have 
been  still  complete,  and  300  new  houses  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  tribes,  so  as  to  assign  20  houses  to 
each  curia ;  the  number  of  the  curiae  continuing  un- 
altered, but  5  curiae  instead  of  10  being  reckoned  to 
the  century.  2.  But  more  probably  the  houses  had 
fallen  short.  Suppose  there  were  now  only  5  to 
the  curia.  Then,  if  the  160  houses  were  collected 
into  half  the  number  of  curiae,  the  remaining  16  cu- 
riae might  be  filled  up  with  newly-adopted  houses, 
the  ancient  proportion  of  10  houses  to  a  curia  re- 
maining undisturbed.  "This  latter  hypothesis," 
says  Niebuhr,^  "  is  confirmed,  and  almost  establish- 
ed, by  the  statement  that  Tarquinius  doubled  the 
senate,  raismg  the  number  from  160  to  300 ;  only 
here  two  changes  are  confounded,  between  which 
a  considerable  interval  would  probably  elapse  "  Al- 
though the  number  of  patrician  curiae  remained  un- 
changed by  this  measure  of  Tarquinius,  it  seems  in- 
dabitable  that  it  was  considered  as  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  patrician  tribes  of  houses,  as,  in- 
deed, the  name  implies,  and  as  Festus,*  quoted 


I.  (Gelliv,  X.,  90.--NiebQhr,  i..  p.  316.)-3.  (New  Cntylus, 
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above,  most  expressly  states;  the  new  and  old 
tribes  being  distinguished  ha  first  and  second  I'itiem 
Ramnes,  and  Luccres. 

The  comitia  curiata^  nvhich  were  thus  upen  to  th« 
original  burgesses  alone,  were  regarded  as  a  mee^ 
ing  principally  for  the  sake  of  confirming  some  or- 
duiance  of  the  senate :  a  senaius  consuUum  was  an 
indispensable  preliminary ;  and  with  regard  to  eleo. 
tions  and  laws,  they  had  merely  the  power  of  con- 
firming or  rejecting  what  the  senate  had  already 
decreed.^  The  two  principal  reasons  for  summon > 
ing  the  comitia  curiata  were,  either  the  passing  of  a 
lex  curiata  de  imperio.  or  the  elections  of  priests. 
The  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  was  the  same  as 
the  auctoritas  patrumy*  was  necessary  in  order  to 
confer  upon  the  dictator,  consuls,  and  other  magis- 
trates the  trnpcrium^  or  military  command  ;  without 
this  they  had  only  a  potesias,  ur  civil  authority,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs. 
And  thus  Livy  makes  CamiUus  speak  of  the  comttm 
curiata,  qua  rem  militarem  continent,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  "  comitia  centuriala,  quibua  constUes  irilh 
unosque  militares  creatisy*  The  comitia  curiata  were 
also  held  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  etTect  the 
form  of  adoption  called  adrogatio,  for  tlie  confirma- 
tion of  wills,  and  for  the  ceremony  called  the  detes- 
tatio  sacrorum.  They  were  held  in  that  part  of  the 
Forum  which  was  called  comitium,  and  where  the 
tribunal  (suggestum)  stood.  The  patrician  magis- 
trates properly  held  the  comitia  curiata ;  or,  if  the 
question  to  be  proposed  had  relation  to  sacred  rights, 
the  pontifices  presided.  They  voted,  not  by  houses, 
but  by  curia;  this  was  probably  the  reason  why 
Tarquinius  was  careful  not  to  alter  the  number  of 
the  curiae  when  he  increased  the  number  of  the 
tribes.  In  after  times,  when  the  meetings  of  the 
comitia  curiata  were  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
form,  their  suffrages  were  represented  by  the  thirty 
lictors  of  the  curia,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon 
the  curia  when  the  meetings  actually  took  place, 
just  as  the  classes  in  the  comitia  ccnturiata  were 
summoned  by  a  trumpeter  (cornice n  or  classieus). 
Hence,  when  the  comitia  curiata  were  held  for  th': 
inauguration  of  a  flamen,  for  the  making  of  a  will» 
<Stc.,  they  were  called  specially  the  comitia  calata, 
or  "  the  summoned  assembly.'* 

II.  The  Comitia  Centuriata,  or,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  the  comitia  majora,  were  a  result 
of  the  constitution  generally  attributed  to  Servius 
Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  The  object  of  this 
legislator  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  in  one  body 
the  populus  or  patricians — ^the  old  burgesses  of  the 
three  tribes,  and  the  plebs  or  pale-burghers — the 
commonalty  who  had  grown  up  by  their  side,  and 
to  give  the  chief  weight  in  the  state  to  wealth  and 
numbers  rather  than  to  birth  and  family  preten- 
sions. With  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  a  plan,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  people  would  vote  on  all  iiupor 
tant  occasions  according  to  their  equipments  when 
on  military  service,  and  according  to  the  position 
which  they  occupied  in  the  great  phalanx  or  army 
of  the  city :  in  other  words,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty ;  for  it  was  this  which  enabled  them  to  equip 
themselves  according  to  the  prescribed  method.  In 
many  of  the  Greek  states  the  heavy-anned  soldiers 
were  identical  with  the  citizens  possessing  the  fu!l 
franchise;  and  instances  occur  in  Greek  history 
when  the  privileged  classes  have  lost  their  preroga- 
tives, from  putting  the  arms  of  a  full  citizen  into  the 
hands  of  the  commonalty;  so  that  the  principle 
which  regulated  the  votes  in  the  state  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  army  of  the  state,  was  not  pccu 
liar  to  the  constitution  of  Servius.  7'his  arrange 
ment  considered  the  whole  state  as  forming  a  reg 
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Cax  armv,  wit!i  its  cavalry,  heavy-armed  infantry, 
reserve,  carpenters,  musicians,  and  baggage-train. 
'I'he  cavalry  included,  first,  the  six  equestrian  cen- 
'.uries,  or  the  sex  suffragia^  which  made  up  the  body 
of  the  populuSf  and  voted  by  themselves  in  the  comi' 
tia  curiaia ;  to  which  were  added  twelve  centuries 
of  plebeian  knights,  selected  from  the  richest  mem- 
bers of  the  commonalty.  The  foot-soldiers  were 
>r?anized  in  the  following  five  classes:  1.  Those 
*  hose  properly  was  at  least  100,000  asses,  or  pounds' 
ivi  ight  of  copper.  They  were  equipped  in  a  com- 
^•lete  suit  of  bronze  armour.  In  order  to  give  their 
wealth  and  importance  its  proper  political  influence, 
they  were  reckoned  as  forming  80  centuries,  name- 
ly, 40  of  young  men  {juniores)  from  17  to  46,  and 
40  of  older  men  (seniores)  of  45  years  and  upward. 
S.  Those  whose  property  was  above  75,000  and 
under  100,000  asses,  and  who  were  equipped  with 
the  wooden  scutum  instead  of  the  bronze  chpeus, 
but  had  no  coat  of  mail.  They  made  up  20  centu- 
ries, 10  of  juniores  and  10  of  seniores.  3.  Those 
whose  property  was  above  50,000  asses  and  below 
75,000,  and  who  had  neither  coat  of  mail  nor  greaves. 
They  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  centuries  as 
the  second  class,  similarly  divided  into  juniores  and 
seniores.  4.  Those  whose  property  was  above  25,000 
asses  and  below  50,000,  and  who  were  armed  with 
the  pike  and  javelin  only.  This  class  also  contain- 
ed 20  centuries.  5.  Those  whose  property  was 
between  12,500  and  25,000  asses,  and  who  were 
armed  with  slings  and  darts.  They  formed  30  cen- 
turies. The  first  four  classes  composed  the  pha- 
lanx, the  fifth  class  the  light-armed  infantry.  Those 
citizens  whose  property  fell  short  of  the  qualification 
for  the  fifth  class  were  reckoned  as  supernumera- 
ries. Of  these  there  were  two  centuries  of  the  ac- 
censi  and  velaiif  whose  property  exceeded  1500  as- 
ses ;  one  century  of  the  proletarii^  whose  property 
was  under  1500  asses  and  above  375 ;  and  one  cen- 
tury of  the  capite-censi,  whose  property  fell  short  of 
375  asses.  All  these  centuries  were  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  property :  but,  besides  these,  there 
were  three  centuries  which  were  classed  according 
to  their  occupation  :  the /aftn,  or  carpenters,  attach- 
.•  i  to  the  centuries  of  the  first  class ;  the  eomicineSf 
or  horn-blowers,  and  the  tubicines  or  liticines,  the 
trumpeters,  who  were  reckoned  with  the  fourth 
class.  Thus  there  would  be  in  all  195  centuries, 
18  of  cavalry,  140  of  heavy  infantry,  30  of  light  in- 
fantry, four  of  reserve  and  camp-followers,  and  three 
of  smiths  and  musicians.  In  voting,  it  was  intend- 
ed to  give  the  first  class  and  the  knights  a  prepon- 
derance over  the  rest  of  the  centuries,  and  this  was 
efll'cted  as  we  have  just  mentioned ;  for  the  first 
class,  with  the  knights  and  the  fabri,  amounted  to 
99  centuries,  and  the  last  four  classes,  with  the 
supernumeraries  and  musicians,  to  96  centuries, 
who  were  thus  outvoted  by  the  others,  even  though 
ihcy  themselves  were  unanimous.  See  the  remark- 
able passage  from  Cicero,*  most  ingeniously  re- 
stored by  Niebuhr.*  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
fabri  were  expected  to  vote  rather  with  the  lower 
classes  than  with  the  first  class  to  which  they  were 
assigned,  the  first  class,  with  the  knights,  would 
still  have  a  majority  of  one  century.  The  same 
principle  was  observed  when  the  army  was  serving 
in  the  field.  As  the  centuries  of  seniores  consisted 
of  persons  beyond  the  military  age,  the  juniores 
alone  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  here.  The 
first  class  sent  its  40  centuries  of  jvniores,  of  which 
80  formed  the  principes,  and  10  were  posted  among 
the  triarii,  who,  as  Niebuhr  suggests,  probably  owed 
their  name  to  the  fact  that  they  were  made  up  out 
of  all  the  three  heavy- armed  classes ;  the  second 


1  ai:6  loird  classes  furnished  SO  n^^nturies  apiece,  t.  c, 
tw>.r  the  nnmbei  of  their  junioi  vwv»,  asd  10  from 
each  class  stood  among  the  triarii,  the  rest  beiii| 
kastati  «\^*h  shields;  the  fourth  class  supplied  10 
centuries,  me  number  of  its  junior  votes,  who  fonn- 
ed  the  hasiati  without  shields ;  the  fifth  class  fur- 
nished 30  centuries,  twice  the  number  of  its  junior 
votes,  who  formed  fiie  80  centuries  o  rorarii.  To 
these  were  added  10  hirmet  of  cavali:y,  jr  300  men. 
This  was  the  division  and  arrangement  of  tho  array 
as  a  legion.  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  vote  in 
the  camp,  they  would,  of  course,  revert  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  division  of  the  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  at  home,  and  would  re- 
unite the  double  contingents.  In  this  way,  we  have 
85  centuries  of  junior  votes,  or  90  with  the  five 
unclassed  centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  again 
3x30,  the  prevailing  number  in  Roman  institutions. 
Of  these,  the  first  class  with  the  fabri  formed  41 
centuries,  leaving  49  for  the  other  centuries;  but 
with  the  first  class  the  10  turma  of  the  cavalry 
would  also  be  reckoned  as  ten  centuries,  and  the 
first  class  would  have  51,  thus  exceeding  the  otliber 
moiety  by  2. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  classification  ot 
the  centuries,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  Niebuhr. 
Their  comiiia  were  held  in  the  Campus  Mariiu^ 
without  the  city,  where  they  met  as  the  exercitus 
urbanus,  or  army  of  the  city ;  and,  in  reference  to 
their  military  organization,  they  were  summoned 
by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  not  by  the  voice  of 
the  lictors,  as  was  the  case  with  the  comiHa  curi- 
Ota. 

On  the  connexion  of  this  division  into  centoriea 
with  the  registration  of  persons  and  property;  see 
Censors  and  Census.  The  general  causes  of  as- 
sembling the  comiiia  eenturiaia  were,  to  create  ina> 
gistrates,  to  pass  laws,  and  to  decide  capital  caosea 
when  the  offence  had  reference  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  not  merely  to  the  rights  of  a  particular 
order.  They  were  summoned  by  the  king,  or  by 
the  magistrates  in  the  Republic  who  represented 
some  of  his  functions,  that  is,  by  the  dictator,  con 
suls,  pretors,  and,  in  the  case  of  creating  mag^ 
trates,  by  the  interrex  also.  The  praetors  couk) 
only  hold  the  comitia  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls, 
or,  if  these  were  present  only  with  their  permis- 
sion. The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  successors,  of  the  prastors,  and  of  thp 
censors.  It  was  necessary  that  seventeen  days* 
notice  should  be  given  before  the  comitia  were  held. 
This  interval  was  called  a  trinundiTwmj  or  *Uhe 
space  of  three  market-days"  {ires  nundimr,  "  three 
ninth-days"),  because  the  country  people  came  in 
Rome  to  buy  and  sell  every  eighth  day,  accordinir 
to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  and  spent  the  interval  ot 
seven  days  in  the  country  {rdiquis  sepiem  rura  eoie- 
bant^).  The  first  step  in  holding  the  comitia  was  to 
take  the  auspices.  The  presiding  officer,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  augurs  {augure  adhibito),  pitc*h- 
ed  a  tent  {tabemaculum  ccpii)  without  the  city,  foi 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  auspices.  If  the  tc^ni 
was  not  pitched  in  due  form,  all  the  proceedings  of 
tho  comitia  were  utterly  vitiated,  and  a  magistrate 
elected  at  them  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  of- 
fice, as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Livy,*  "  Aon  tamcii 
pro  Jirmato  stetit  magistratiu  ejus  jus :  quia  tcrfto 
mense,  qttam  inierunt,  augurum  deeretOy  perinde  ae 
vitio  f -fflrt,  honore  abicre  :  quia  C.  Curtius^  qui  comi- 
liis  eorun  prafuerat,  parum  rule  tabematuluwn  (r> 
pissety  The  comitia  might  also  be  broken  ofT  by  a 
tempest ;  by  the  intercession  of  a  tribune ;  if  Uie 
standard,  which  was  set  up  in  the  Janiculum,  was 
taken  down  ;  or  if  any  one  was  seized  with  the  cpi 
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lepsy,  which  was  from  this  circmnstance  called  the 
miorbut  comiiialis. 

The  first  step  taken  at  the  eomUia  eetUuriaia  was 
fur  the  magistrate  who  held  them  to  repeat  the 
words  of  a  form  of  prayer  after  the  augur.    Then, 
in  the  case  of  an  election,  the  candidates*  names 
were  read,  :r,  in  the  case  of  a  law  or  a  trial,  the 
proceeding*  jr  bills  were  read  by  a  herald,  and  dif- 
rerect  speancrs  were  heard  on  the  subject    The 
vestion  was  put  to  them  with  the  interrogation, 
Velitis,  jitbealit,  Quirites7**    Hence  the  bill  was 
»Ued  rogatio,  and  the  people  were  sdiidjubcre  legem. 
The  form  of  commencing  the  poll  was :  **  Si  vobis 
viditur,  discedite,  Quirita,'*  or  "  Ite  in  suffragium, 
kne  jitrantibia  diis,  et  qua  patres  censuerunt,  vos 
jubiU."^    The  order  in  which  the  centuries  voted 
was  decided  by  lot ;  and  that  which  gave  its  vote 
first  was  called  the  centuria  prterogatna*    The  rest 
were  called  jure  voeata*    In  ancient  times  the  peo- 
ple were  polled,  as  at  our  elections,  by  word  of 
mouth.    But  at  a  later  period  the  ballot  was  intro- 
duced by  a  set  of  special  enactments  (the  legat  tab- 
dkria),  having  reference  to  the  different  objects  in 
rotiog.    These  laws  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  :* 
'^Sant  eoim  quattuor  leges  tabellarie :  quarum  pri- 
ma de  magistratibus  mandandis;  ea  est  Gtdnniay 
lata  ab  homine  ignoto  et  sordido.    Secuta  biennio 
post  Cmm  est,  de  populi  judicio,  a  nobili  homine 
lata  L.  Cassioy  sed  (pace  familie  dixerim)  dissidente 
a  bonis  atque  omnes  rumusculos  populari  ratione 
aocopante.     Carboms  est  tertia,  de  jubendis  legibns 
ec  vetandis,  seditioei  atque  improbi  civis,  oai  ne  re- 
ditos  quidem  ad  bonos  salutem  a  bonis  potuit  afferre. 
l^Du  in  genere  relinqui  videbatur  vocis  suffragium, 
qood  ipse  Cassins  ezceperat,  perduellioniB.    Dedit 
huic  quoque  judicio  O.  Caliut  tabellam,  doluitque 
quoad  vixit,  se,  ut  opprimeret  0.  Popilinm,  nocuisse 
reipubliciR."    The  dates  of  these  four  bills  for  the 
oitTddu^ion  of  ballot  at  the  eomilia  centuriata  are  as 
foUow :  1 .  The  Gabinian  law,  introduced  by  Gabin- 
los,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  140.    S.  The  Cassian  law, 
B.C.  138.    3.  The  Papirian  law,  introduced  by  C. 
Papirius  Carbo,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  132.    4.  The 
Cclian  law,  B.C.  108.    In  voting,  the  centuries 
were  summoned  in  order  into  a  boarded  enclosure 
{Meftum  or  ovile)^  into  which  they  entered  by  a  nar- 
row passage  (paiu)  slightly  raised  from  the  ground. 
There  was  probably  a  different  enclosure  for  each 
century,  for  the  Roman  authors  generally  speak  of 
them  in  the  plural.    The  tabeUa  w  ith  wh ich  they  had 
to  ballot  were  given  to  the  citizens  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pons  by  certain  persons  called  diribitores ;  and 
here  intimidation  was  often  practised.    If  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  were  an  election,  the  tabella  had  the 
initials  of  the  candidates.    If  it  were  the  passing  or 
rejection  of  a  law,  each  voter  received  two  tabellas  : 
one  inscribed  U.  R.,  i.  e.,  uH  rogas,  "  I  vote  for  the 
law  ;•*  the  other  inscribed  A,y  i.  e.,  anttquo^  "  I  am  for 
the  old  law.  *'    Most  of  the  terms  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Cicero  :*  *'  Quuji  dies  venisset 
rxtg^iam  ex  S.  C.  ferendv,  concursabant  barbatuli 
juvenes,  ct  popnlum,  ut  antiquaret,  rogabant.    Piso 
lutem  consul,  lator  rogaiionisy  idem  erat  dissuasor. 
Opers  C\odinm  ponlei  occuparant :  tabella  ministra- 
banlur,  ita  ut  nulla  daretur  uti  rooas."    In  the  old 
sT.«tem  of  polling,  each  citizen  was  asked  for  his 
vote  by  an  oOicer  called  rogatory  or  **th6  poUing- 
*!c  r k. •"•    U  nder  the  ballot  system  they  threw  which- 
?v€r  t*ibella  they  pleased  into  a  box  at  the  entrance 
3f  the  booth,  and  certain  officers,  called  autodes, 
vere  standing  to  check  off  the  votes  by  points 
xpiiiieta)  marked  on  a  tablet.    Hence  punetum  is 
»ed  metaphorically  to  signify  '*  a  vote,"  as  in  Hor- 
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ace,^  "  Discedo  Alceus  puncio  illius  -,'*  and  M'e  havr. 
the  metaphor  at  greater  length, 

"  Centuria  sertiorum  agitant  expertia  frogis  , 
Celsi  prBBtereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes ; 
Omne  tulit  punetum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci.** 

The  diribitoreSf  rogatores,  and  custodes  were  gener* 
ally  friends  of  the  candidates,  who  voluntarily  un- 
dertook these  duties.'  But  Augustus  selected  900 
of  the  equestrian  order  to  perform  the  latter  offices. 

The  acceptance  of  a  law  by  the  centuriata  comitiit 
did  not  acquire  full  force  till  after  it  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  eomilia  curiata,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  capital  offence  against  the  whole  nation,  when 
they  decided  alone.  The  plebeians  originally  mado 
their  testaments  at  the  comitia  ccTUuriaia,  as  the  pa- 
tricians did  theirs  at  the  comitia  curiata ;  and  as  the 
adrogatio  required  a  decree  of  the  cvnVs,  so  the 
adoption  of  plebeians  must  have  required  a  decree 
of  the  eenturia ;  and  as  the  lictors  of  the  curia  rep- 
resented them,  so  those  transactions  which  re- 
quired five  witnesses  were  originally  perhaps  car- 
ried into  effect  at  the  comitia  centuriata f  the  five 
classes  being  represented  by  these  witnesses.* 

III.  The  (Comitia  Tribqta  were  not  established 
till  B.C.  491,  when  the  plebs  had  acquired  some 
considerable  influence  in  the  state.  They  were  an 
assembly  of  the  people  according  to  the  local  tribes, 
into  which  the  plebs  was  originally  divided  :  for  the 
plebs  or  commonalty  took  its  rise  from  the  formation 
of  a  domain  or  territory,  and  the  tribes  of  the  com- 
munity or  pale-burghers  were  necessarily  local,  that 
is,  they  had  regions  corresponding  to  each  of  them , 
therefore,  when  the  territory  diminished,  the  num- 
ber of  these  tribes  diminished  also.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Fabius,  there  were  originally  30  tribes  of 
plebeians,  that  is,  as  many  plebeian  tribes  as  there 
were  patrician  curia.  These  30  tribes  consisted  of 
four  urban  and  26  nistic  tribes.  But  at  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Crusturoine  tribe  there  were  only  20  of 
these  tribes.  So  that  probably  the  cession  of  a 
third  of  the  territory  to  Porsena  also  diminished  the 
number  of  tribes  by  one  third.*  It  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Niebuhr's,  that  the  name  of  the  30  lo- 
cal tribes  was  perhaps  originally  different,  and  that 
only  10  of  them  were  called  by  the  name  tribus ; 
hence,  after  the  diminution  of  their  territory,  there 
would  be  only  two  tribes,  and  the  two  tribuni  plebit 
would  represent  these  two  tribes.* 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  plebeian  tribes,  no  * 
qualification  of  birth  or  property  was  requisite  to 
enable  a  citizen  to  vote  in  the  comitia  tribuia;  who- 
ever belonged  to  a  given  region,  and  was,  in  conse* 
quence,  registered  in  the  corresponding  tribe,  had  a 
vote  at  these  comitia.  They  were  summoned  by 
the  tribuni plebisy  who  were  also  the  presiding  ma- 
gistrates, ir  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  called 
was  the  election  of  tribunes  or  edilcs ;  but  consols 
or  prstors  might  preside  at  the  comitia  tributa,  if 
they  were  called  for  the  election  of  other  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  questor,  proconsul,  or  pro- 
praetor, who  were  also  elected  at  these  comitia. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  not  fixed.  It  might  be 
the  Campus  MartiuSf  as  in  the  case  of  the  comitia 
majora,  the  Forum,  or  the  Circus  Flamininus.  Their 
juuicial  functions  were  confined  to  cases  of  lighter 
importance.  They  could  not  decide  in  those  refer- 
ring to  capital  offences  In  their  legislative  capa 
city  they  passed  plchiscita,  or ''  decrees  of  the  plebs/' 
which  were  originally  binding  only  on  themselves 
At  last,  however,  the  plebiscita  were  placed  on  Ih^ 
same  footing  with  the  leges,  by  the  Lex  Hortensia 
(B.C.  288),  and  from  this  time   thoy  could  pasi 
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whatever  legislative  enactments  they  pleased,  with- 
out or  against  the  authority  of  the  senate.* 

COMMEA'TUSj  a  furlough,  or  leave  of  absence 
from  the  arAy  for  a  certain  time.*  If  a  soldier  ex- 
ceeded the  time  allowed  him,  he  was  punished  as 
a  deserter,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  been 
detained  by  illness,  or  some  other  cause,  which  ab- 
solutely  prevented  his  return.* 

OOMMENTA'RIUS  or  COMMENTA'RIUM 
meant  a  book  of  memoirs  or  memorandum-book, 
wherei)  the  expression  Caesaris  Commentarii  {Hinc 
Casar  libros  de  bcllis  a  se  gestis  commentarios  in- 
scripsitf  quod  nudi  essent  omni  ornatu  oralionis,  tan- 
quam  vesle  detraclo^).  Hence  it  is  used  for  a  law- 
yer's brief,  the  notes  of  a  speech,  <kc.* 

In  the  Digest  the  word  commcntariensis  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  recorder  or  registrar ; 
sometimes,  as  Valerius  Maximus*  uses  it,  for  a  re- 
gistrar of  prisoners ;  in  other  words,  a  jailer.^  A 
military  officer  so  called  is  mentioned  by  Asconius,* 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is  also 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  secretary  of 
any  sort. 

Most  of  the  religious  colleges  had  books  called 
Commentarii,  as  Commentarii  Augurum,  Pontificum. 
{Vid.  Fasti.) 

COMME'RCIUM.     (Jid.  Civitas,  Roman.) 

COMMI'SSUM.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  that 
of  "  forfeited,"  which  apparently  is  derived  from 
that  sense  of  the  verb  committere,  which  is  "  to 
commit  a  crime,"  or  "  to  do  something  wrong." 
Asccnius  says  that  those  things  are  commissa 
which  are  either  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  a 
heres  against  the  will  of  a  testator,  and  make  him 
subject  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  thus,  commissa 
hereditas  would  be  an  inheritance  forfeited  for  some 
act  of  commission  or  omission.  Cicero*  speaks  of 
an  hypothecated  thing  becoming  commissa ;  that  is, 
becoming  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor  for 
Jefault  of  payment.  A  thing  so  forfeited  was  said 
in  cammissum  incidere  or  cadere.  Commissum  was 
Blso  applied  to  a  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  vec- 
tigal  was  not  paid,  or  a  proper  return  made  to  the 
publican i.  A  thing  thus  forfeited  {vectigalium  nom- 
ine) ceased  to  be  the  properly  of  the  owner,  and 
was  forfeited,  under  the  Empire,  to  the  fiscus.** 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
clause  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by  which 
a  vendor  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  re- 
scinding the  sale  if  the  purchaser  did  not  pay  his 
purchase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  The  lex 
commissoria  did  not  make  the  transaction  a  condi- 
tional purchase ;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  properly 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,*  and 
damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would  be  the  loss  of 
the  vendor,  inasmuch  as  the  purchaser,  by  non-pay- 
ment of  the  money  at  the  time  agreed  on,  would 
fail  to  perform  the  condition ;  but  it  was  an  abso- 
lute sale,  subject  to  be  rescinded  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  vendor  if  the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  and,  consequently,  if  after  this  agreement 
the  property  was  in  the  possession  of  the  vendor, 
and  was  lust  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on 
for  payment,  the  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the 
purchaser  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lex 
commissoria,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  de- 
clare his  intention  as  soon  as  the  condition  was 
agreed  on.  If  he  received  or  claimed  any  part  oi 
the  purchase-money  after  the  day  agreed  upon,  it 
was  held  that  he  thereby  waved  the  advantage  of 
the  lex  commissoria.    ( Vid.  Pionus.)" 
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COMMU'NI  DIVIDU'NDO  ACTIO  is  one  «i 
those  actions  which  are  called  mixts,  from  the  cii 
cumstance  of  their  being  partly  in  rem  and  partly  % 
personam;  and  duplicia  judicia,  from  the  circum 
stance  of  both  piaintilTand  defendant  being  equallf 
interested  in  the  matter  of  the  suit,*  tnnugh  the  per 
son  who  instituted  the  legal  proceedingb  was  proper 
ly  the  actor.  This  action  was  maintainable  betwcei 
those  who  were  joint  owners  of  a  cor])oreal  thing 
which  accordingly  was  called  res  communis ;  aD< 
it  was  maintainable  whether  they  were  owner* 
{d<mUni\  or  had  merely  a  right  to  the  pubiiciaDu 
actio  in  rem ;  and  whether  they  were  socii,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  purchase ;  or  not  socii,  as  in  Uw 
case  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to  them  {legata)  by  a 
testament ;  but  the  action  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  matter  of  an  hereditas.  In  this  action  an 
account  might  be  taken  of  any  injury  done  to  the 
common  property,  or  anything  expended  on  it,  oi 
any  profit  received  from  it,  by  any  of  the  joint  own- 
ers. Any  corporeal  thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  a 
slave,  might  be  the  subject  of  this  action. 

It  seems  that  division  was  not  generally  efiected 
by  a  sale ;  but  if  there  were  several  things,  the  ju- 
dex would  adjudicate  (adjudieare)  them  severally* 
to  the  several  persons,  and  order  (eondtmnare)  the 
party  who  had  the  more  valuable  thing  or  things  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  other  by  way  of  equality 
of  partition.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  thinga 
must  have  been  valued ;  and  it  appears  that  a  ssde 
might  be  made,  for  the  judex  was  bound  to  make 
partition  in  the  way  that  was  most  to  the  advantage 
of  the  joint  owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they 
agreed  that  partition  should  be  made;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thing, 
which  was  common  property,  before  the  j.iJex.  If 
the  thing  was  one  and  indivisible,  it  was  adjadica 
ted  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  others  of  the 
parties.  This  action,  and  that  of  familise  erciscnn- 
das,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  now  abolished 
English  writ  of  paitition,  and  to  the  bill  in  equity 
for  partition.* 

COiMMODATUM  is  one  of  those  obligatiooes 
which  are  contracted  re.  He  who  lends  to  another 
a  thing  for  a  definite  time,  to  be  enjoyed  and  used 
under  certain  conditions,  without  any  payor  reward, 
is  called  commodans ;  the  person  who  receives  the 
thing  is  called  ccmmodaiarins ;  and  the  contract  is 
called  commodalum.  It  is  distinguished  from  rau- 
tuum  in  this,  that  the  thing  lent  is  not  one  of  those 
things  qua  pondere,  numero,  mensurave  constant^  av 
wine,  corn,  <&c. ;  and  the  tning  commodata  doea 
not  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  who  is 
therefore  bound  to  restore  the  same  thing.  It  dif- 
fers from  locatio  et  conductio  in  this,  that  the  use 
of  the  thing  is  gratuitous.  The  commodatarius  is 
liable  to  the  actio  commodati  if  he  does  not  restore 
the  thing ;  and  he  is  bound  to  make  good  all  injury 
which  befalls  the  thing  while  it  is  in  his  possession, 
provided  it  be  such  injury  as  a  careful  person  could 
have  prevented,  or  provided  it  be  any  injury  which 
the  thing  has  sustained  in  being  used  contiaiy  to 
the  conditions  or  purpose  of  the  lending.  In  some 
cases  the  commodatarius  had  an  actio  contraria 
against  the  commodans,  who  was  liable  for  any  in- 
jury  sustained  by  the  commodatarius  through  bis 
dolus  or  culpa ;  as,  for  instance,  if  he  knowingly 
lent  him  bad  vessels,  and  the  wine  or  oil  of  the  <XMn> 
modatarius  was  thereby  lost  or  injured.* 

COMCEDIA  {KQfjUi>6ia),  a  branch  of  dramatic  pc»- 
etry,  which  originated  in  Greece,  and  passed  from 
thence  into  Italy. 
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1X>M<EDIA. 

I.  Grkxk  Comedy,  like  Greek  tra^^y,  arose 
from  the  worship  of  Bacchus ;  but  comedy  sprang 
anan  a  more  ancient  part  of  Bacchic  worship 
than  tragedy.  A  band  of  Bacchic  revellers  natu- 
rally formed  a  comus  {Kufio^) ;  their  song  or  hymn 
was  properly  a  KufUt^ia,  or  "  comus-song/*  and  it 
was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the 
Bacchic  ode  or  dithyramb  was  performed  by  a  reg- 
ular chorus.  From  this  regular  chorus  the  Tragedy 
of  Greece  arose  {vid.  Chorus)  ;  and  to  the  old  co- 
mus of  the  Bacchic  or  phallic  revellers  we  may  as- 
sign the  origin  of  comedy.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle 
dcnres  comedy  from  xu/t^,  "a  village;"  so  that 
Kyuf^U  is  "  the  village  song  :'*  but  this  etymology, 
iil^  so  many  others  proposed  by  Greek  authors,  is 
altogether  inadmissible,  however  much  it  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  Bacchic  comut 
did  go  about  from  village  to  village — it  was  a  village 
or  country  amusement;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Athenian  writers  speak  of  this 
Bacchic  procession,  that  it  was  a  comus ;  thus,  in 
an  old  law,  quoted  by  Demosthenes,^  'O  iC6)p>c  icoi 
M  tMfti^dolf  and  Aristophanes,*  4aA^C)  iraXpe  Bok- 
Xiov^  (vyjcufie :  and  as  the  tragedy  sprang  from  the 
recitations  of  the  leaders  (m  k^dpxovTe^)  in  the  dith- 
yramb, so  this  comus-song,  as  a  branch  of  dramatic 
poetry,  seems  to  be  due  to  analogous  effusions  of 
the  leaders  in  the  phallic  comus  ;  and  thus  Antheas 
the  I«indian,  according  to  Athensus,'  Kui  KUfju^ia^ 
hroiu  Koi  uXXa  iroAXa  h  Tovn^  t^  Tpbwt^  tuv  noai- 
ftdruv,  u  i^pxe  foig  fisT'  auTov  ^aXko^povai. 

This  branch  of  Greek  drama  was  first  cultivated 
oy  the  Icarians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  in 
Attica,  which  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
ceive the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  that  part  of  Greece ; 
and  Sosarion,  a  native  of  Tripod  iscus,  in  Megaris, 
was  the  first  to  win  the  prize — a  basket  of  figs  and 
a  jar  of  wine — which  was  given  to  him  as  the  suc- 
cessful leader  of  a  comus  of  Icarian  "  glee-singers" 
{Tf»yyioi)y  so  called  because  they  smeared  their  fa- 
ces with  the  lees  of  wine ;  a  rude  disguise,  which 
was  sometimes  substituted  for  the  mask  worn  by 
the  KtjfUftioi,  when  they  afterward  assumed  the  form 
of  a  regular  chorus.  The  Dorians  of  Megara  seem 
to  have  been  from  the  first  distinguished  for  a  vein 
of  coaise  jocularity,  which  naturally  gave  a  pecu- 
liar turn  to  the  witticisms  of  the  comus  among 
them;  and  thus  we  find  that  comedy,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  first  came  into  being  among  the 
Megarians  and  their  Sicilian  colonists.*  Susarion 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Solon,  a  little  before  Thes- 
pis,  bat  he  seems  to  have  stood  quite  alone  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  comedy,  with  its  bold 
spirit  of  caricature,  could  have  thriven  much  during 
the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratide,  which  followed 
so  close  npon  the  time  of  Susarion.  The  very  same 
causes  which  might  have  induced  Peisistratus  to 
encourage  tragedy,  would  operate  to  the  prevention 
of  comedy ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  comedy  did 
not  thoroughly  establish  itself  at  Athens  till  after 
the  dcmocratical  element  in  the  state  had  com- 
pletely asserted  its  pre-eminence  over  the  old  aris- 
tocratic principles,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  first  of  the  Attic  comedians,  Chionides,  £c- 
pliantides,  and  Magnes,  flourished  about  the  time 
•rf"  Ibe  Persian  war ;  and  were  followed,  after  an 
•nterral  of  thirty  years,  by  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and 
Aristophanes,  whom  Horace  justly  mentions  as  the 
greatest  authors  of  the  comedy  of  caricature.*  This 
branch  of  comedy  seems  to  have  been  the  natural 
descendant  of  the  satiric  iambography  of  Archilo- 
ebos  and  others  :  it  was  a  combination  of  the  iam- 
bic lampoon  with  the  comus,  in  the  same  way  as 
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tragedy  was  a  union  of  the  epic  rhajwody  witn  tot 
dithyrambic  chorus.  This  old  comedy  ended  with 
Aristophanes,  whose  last  productions  are  ver)  dif- 
ferent from  his  early  ones,  and  approximate  rathe; 
to  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  naturally  from  the  old,  when  the  free  demo 
cratic  spirit  which  had  fostered  its  predecessor  was 
broken  and  quenched  by  the  events  which  followed 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  when  the  people  of 
Athens  were  no  longer  capable  of  enjoying  the  wild 
license  of  political  and  personal  caricature.  The 
middle  Attic  comedy  was  employed  rather  about 
criticisms  of  philosophical  and  literary  pretenders, 
and  censures  of  the  foibles  and  follies  of  the  wh<»le 
classes  and  orders  of  men,  than  about  the  personal 
caricature  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  old  com- 
edy. The  writers  of  the  middle  comedy  flourisheil 
between  B.C.  380  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  a  third  branch  of  comedy  arose,  and 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  by  Menander 
and  Philemon.  The  comedy  of  these  writers,  or 
the  new  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  went  a  step  farthei 
than  its  immediate  forerunner:  instead  of  criticising 
some  class  and*  order  of  men,  it  took  for  its  object 
mankind  in  general ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  comedy  of 
marMcrs,  or  a  comedy  of  character,  like  that  of  Far- 
quhar  and  Congreve ;  the  object  of  the  poet  was, 
by  some  ingeniously-contrived  plot  and  well-ima- 
gined situations,  to  represent,  as  neariy  as  possible, 
the  life  of  Athens  as  it  went  on  around  him  in  its 
cvery-day  routine ;  hence  the  well-known  hyberbole 
addressed  to  the  greatest  of  the  new  comedians- 
<5  yLevavdpe  koX  pity 
norepog  &p'  vfiuv  irorepov  kuifL^aaro, 

The  middle  and  new  comedy,  though  approaching 
much  more  nearly  to  what  we  understand  hv  the 
name  comedy,  could  scarcely  be  called  by  the  name 
KOfi<iidia  with  any  strict  regard  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ;  they  had  nothing  in  them  akin  to 
the  old  revelry  of  the  Kufzo^ :  in  fact,  they  had  not 
even  the  comic  chorus,  which  had  succeeded  and 
superseded  the  KUfioct  but  only  marked  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  by  some  musical  voluntary 
or  interlude.  It  belongs  to  a  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, and  not  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  point 
out  the  various  steps  by  which  Attic  comedy  passed 
from  its  original  boisterous  and  almost  drunken 
merriment,  with  its  personal  invective  and  extrav- 
agant indecency,  to  the  calm  and  refined  rhetoric 
of  Philemon,  and  the  decent  and  good-tempered 
Epicureanism  of  Menander ;  still  less  can  we  enter 
here  upon  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  whose  peculiar  tendencies  had  so  much 
influence  on  the  progressive  development  of  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  point  out  generally  the  nature  of  Greek 
comedy,  as  we  havo  done  above,  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  out- 
ward features  of  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy. 

The  dance  of  the  comic  chorus  was  called  Ihe 
Kopda^f  and  was  of  the  most  indecent  description : 
the  gestures,  and,  indeed,  the  costumes  of  the  cho- 
reutae,  were  such  that  even  the  Athenians  consid- 
ered it  justifiable  only  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
when  every  one  was  allowed  to  be  drunk  in  hon- 
our of  the  god ;  for,  if  an  Athenian  citizen  danced 
the  cordaj:  sober  and  unmasked,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  shameless  of  men,  and  forfeited  alto 
gether  his  character  for  respectability.*  Aristopha- 
nes himself,  who  did  not  much  scruple  at  violating 
common  decency,  claims  some  merit  for  his  omis- 
sion of  the  cordax  m  the  Clauds,  and  for  the  more 
modest  attire  of  his  chcrus  in  that  play.*  Accord* 
ing  to  Athenaeus,'  the  cordax  was  a  sort  ot  Aypor. 
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ekeme^  or  unitative  dance,  in  which  the  choreats 
expressed  the  words  of  the  song  by  merry  gesticu- 
lations.^ StM;h  a  dance  was  the  hyporcheme  of  the 
Spartan  deicelicta ;  a  sort  of  merry-andrews,  whose 
peculiar  mimic  gestureb  seem  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Dorian  comedy,  which  prevailed,  as  we 
nave  seen,  in  Megaris,  and  which  probably  was  the 
parent  stock,  not  only  of  the  Attic,  but  also  of  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  comedy. 

The  comic  chorus  consisted  of  twenty-four  per- 
sons, i.  e.,  of  half  the  number  of  the  full  tragic  cho- 
rus ;  and  as  the  comedians  did  not  exhibit  with 
tetralogies  as  the  tragedians  did,  this  moiety  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  undivided,  so  that  a  comedy 
bad,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  advantage  over 
a  tragedy.  The  chorus  entered  the  stage  in  rows 
of  six,  and  singing  the  parados  as  in  tragedy  ;  but 
the  parados  was  generally  short,  and  the  stasima 
still  less  important  and  considerable.  The  most 
important  business  of  the  chorus  in  the  old  comedy 
was  to  deliver  the  parabasis,  or  address  to  the  au- 
dience. In  this  the  chorus  turned  round  from  its 
usual  position  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage, 
where  the  chcreuts  stood  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  actors,  and  made  an  evolution  so  as  to 
pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  tkynuU.  Here  they 
stood  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  specta- 
tors, and  addressed  them  in  a  long  series  of  ana- 
paestic tetrameters,  generally  ippeaking  in  the  name 
of  the  comic  poet  himself.  When  the  parabasis 
wad  complete,  it  consisted  of,  1.  The  KOfifidTiov,  a 
short  introduction  in  trochaic  or  anapaestic  verse. 
S.  A  long  system  of  anapaestic  tetrameters,  called 
the  nviyoc  or  the  fiaKpov.  3.  A  lyrical  strophe, 
generally  in  praise  of  some  divinity.  4.  The  kirl^ 
(nifm^  consisting,  according  to  the  rule,  of  «ixtprn 
trochaic  verses,  in  which  the  chorus  indulged  m 
witticisms  directed  against  some  individual,  or  even 
against  the  public  in  general.  The  parabasis,  though 
a  good  deal  refined  by  the  better  taste  of  Aristopha- 
nes, -et^ined  much  of  the  abusive  scurrility  of  the 
.:S  rustic  comus ;  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
i»nly  liiriiig  representative  of  the  old  wagon-jests  of 
the  phtillic  procession  in  which  comedy  originated, 
and  as  the  type  of  that  predominant  element  in  the 
old  comedy  which  the  Roman  satirist  Lucilius  made 
the  obj&tt  of  his  imitation. 

II.  Itjiuan  Comedy  may  be  traced,  in  the  first 
mstance,  to  the  rude  efforts  of  the  Dorian  comus  Lu 
Sicily.  It  has  been  shown  by  Miiller*  that  even  the 
Oscan  fai  ;es.  called  the  fabula  AUllaruZy  which 
passed  froi.i  Campania  to  Rome,  may  be  traced  to 
a  Dorian  oi  igin,  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  stand- 
ing masks  in  these  farces,  such  as  Pappus^  Macctis, 
and  SimuSf  are  clearly  Greek  names.  The  more 
complete  development  of  the  Sicilian  comedy  by 
Epicharmus  appears  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  more  regular  comic  drama  in 
Italy.  Imitations  of  Epicharmus  seem  to  have  been 
common  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia ;  and 
so  early  as  B.C.  240,  Livius  Andronicus  exhibited 
at  Rome  translations  or  adaptations  of  Greek  com- 
edies, in  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  their  Greek  origin :  on  the  contrary,  from 
first  to  last,  most  of  the  Latin  comedies  were  pro- 
fessedly Greek  in  all  their  circumstances ;  and  the 
translators  or  imitators,  though  many  of  them  were 
men  of  great  genius,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  harhari  in  comparison  with  their 
Greek  masters,  and  called  Italy  barbaria  in  compar- 
iacn  with  Athens.^  The  Latin  comedians,  of  whom 
we  can  judge  for  ourselves,  namely,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  took  their  models  chiefly  from  the  new 
comedy  of  Greece.    The  latter,  as  far  as  we  know. 


never  imitated  any  other  branch  of  Greek  com6d| 
But  Plautus,  though  he  chiefly  follovra  the  poets  ol 
the  middle  or  new  comedy,  sometimes  approxioiatet 
more  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epicharmna, 
or  to  the  l^poTpay<,}6ia  of  Rhinthon  and  others.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Amphilnfo^  which  Hantuft 
himself  terms  a  tragico-eamadia,  is  an  imitation  of 
Rhinthon  or  of  Epicharmus.  That  Plautus  did  imi- 
tate Epicharmus  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Horace  :* 
"  Dicitur  ....  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Sieili  properan 
Epkharmi ;"  and  A.  W.  Schlegel  would  infer  from 
this  passage  alone  that  the  AmpkUrya  was  borrowed 
from  some  play  by  Epicharmus,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  composed  comedies  on  mythical  subjects 
like  that  of  the  Amphitryo  of  Plautus. 

Although  Roman  comedy,  as  far  as  it  has  oome 
down  to  us,  is  cast  entirely  in  a  Greek  mould,  the 
Romans  had  authors  who  endeavoured  to  bring  for- 
ward these  foreign  comedies  in  a  dress  more  Roman 
than  Grecian.  Comedies  thus  constructed  were 
called  fabulce  togata  (from  the  Roman  gaii>,  the 
toga^  which  was  worn  by  the  actors  in  it),  as  op> 
posed  to  the  fabulce  palUata,  or  comedies  represent 
ed  in  the  Greek  costume.  From  the  words  of 
Horace  in  the  passage  referred  to  above,  it  is  suSh 
ciently^  obvious  that  the  fabula  togtUa  was  only  an 
imitation  of  the  Greek  new  comedy  clothed  in  t 
Latin  dress :  "  Dicitur  AfroLni  toga  contemsse  Afe- 
nandro."*  Not  that  the  writers  of  these  comedies 
absolutely  translated  Menander  or  Philemon,  Ifte 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  the  argument  or  story  seems 
to  have  been  Roman,  and  it  was  only  in  the  meUiod 
and  plan  ihat  they  made  the  Greek  comedians  their 
model.  For  this,  also,  we  have  Horace's  tcstimon y  .  * 

•*  Nil  intintalum  nastri  liquere poiue : 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Graeca 

Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta, 

Vel  qui  praetcxtas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas." 

The  pratexlata  fabula  alluded  to  here  was  a  sort  of 

history. 

"  The  pratextata  merely  bore  resemblance  to  » 
tragedy :  it  represented  the  deeds  of  Roman  kings 
and  generals ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
it  wanted  the  unity  of  time  of  a  Greek  tragedy — 
that  it  was  a  history,  like  Shakspeare's."^  The 
grammarians  sometimes  speak  of  the  pratextata  as 
a  kind  of  comedy,  which  it  certainly  was  not.  The 
clearest  statement  is  that  of  Euanthius  (de  fabula) : 
"  Illud  vero  tenendum  est,  post  viav  kuiu^iov  Lati- 
nos multa  fabularum  genera  protulisse  :  ut  togatoM, 
a  scenicis  atque  arguraentis  Latin  is ;  jvrc^ex/a/av,  ah 
dignitate  personarum  et  Latina  historia ;  AteUanas^ 
a  civitate  Campaniae,  uhi  actse  sunt  plurimae  ;  Rhin- 
thonicasy  ab  auotoris  nomine ;  tahemarias^  ab  humil- 
itate  argumenti  et  styli ;  mimos,  ab  diutuma  iiaita- 
tione  rerum  et  levium  personarum."  But  even 
here  there  is  a  want  of  discrimination ;  for  the  mi- 
mus  was  entirely  Greek,  as  the  name  shows;  the 
Latin  style  corresponding  to  it  was  the  planipca. 
Hermann*  has  proposed  the  following  classification 
of  Roman  plays,  according  as  they  strictly  followed 
or  deviated  from  their  Greek  models : 
Arguhentum. 
Gmcum.  Romanum. 

Crepidata  (jpayiftdla),        Prtttexiata, 
Palliala  {K(Jn<^oia)^  Togata,  cujus  alia  tnd  a^ 

fa,  alia  taberrjoruL, 
Satyrica  {auTvpoi\  AteUana. 

Mimus  {fiifio^)y  Planipcs. 

Neukirch*  gives  a  wider  extent  to  Roman  comedy, 
so  that  it  includes  all  the  other  species  of  drama, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crepidata  andtheprg<er/aXa> 


1.  (Compare  Athennus,  p.  31,  D.) — 2.  (Hit'  Lit.  Or.,  o.  xxiz., 
s  4  )-.3.  ( Vid.  Festns,  {>.  M  972,  ed.  MOlkr 


1.  (Epiat..  11.,  i,  58.)— 3.  (Hor.,  Epict.,  ]I.,i.,  57.)— 3.'(fc 
ttd  Piion.,  285,  d;c.)— 4.  (Niebnhr,  Hist.  Ilum.,Tol.  i^  n>    ft]i 
2.)-4.  (Opuacttla,  v.,  p.  260.)— 0.  (Do  F»biila  Rooaa 
gata,  p.  58.) 


COMPITAUA. 


CONCUBINA. 


I.    GrJKCI  ABOUmNTI. 

1.  ConuEdia  svre  palliata,  que  proprie  dicitur. 
%.  Tragieo-comxdia  sive  Rhinthoniea,  Grsois,  IXa- 

pOTpayf^ia^  sive  UroAtx^  Ki^iu^ia- 
3.  JftoiK^,  qui  proprie  dioitur. 

II.  Latini  asouhentx. 

1.  Trabeata. 

2.  Togaia  que  proprie  dicitur,  sire  tabemaria, 

3.  AteUana. 

4.  FianiptdiOf  sive  planipedttna^  sive  planifcs  (ri- 

ciniata). 
A.nd  he  places  the  satirical  drama  in  a  third  class 
bT  itself.  li  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  certain 
conelosion  on  this  subject,  which  is  involved  in 
eooaiderable  obscurity ;  the  want  of  materials  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  for  ourselves,  and  the 
confusions  and  contradictions  of  the  scholiasts  and 
other  grammarians  who  have  written  upon  it,  leave 
the  classification  of  Roman  comedies  in  great  un- 
eeitainty,  and  we  must  rest  content  with  some  such 
approxLjaations  as  those  which  are  here  given. 

COMOS  (iC(Ji/«of).  {Vid,  CoMCEDiA,  p.  299;  Cho- 
COS,  p.  247.) 

COMPENSA'TIO  is  defined  by  Modcstinus  to  be 
ieiiti  ti  crediti  inter  »e  ecntribiUio.  Compensatio, 
as  the  etymology  of  the  word  shows  (pimd-o)^  is  the 
act  of  making  things  equivalent.  A  person  who 
was  st'^ed  might  answer  his  creditor's  demand,  who 
was  'also  his  debtor,  by  an  offer  of  compensatio  {si 
pgratMs  est  compensare),  which,  in  effect,  was  an 
offer  to  pay  the  difference,  if  any,  which  should 
appear  on  tailing  the  account.  The  object  of 
the  compensatio  was  to  prevent  unnecessary  suits 
and  payments,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party  a 
balance  was  due.  Originally,  compensatio  only 
took  place  in  bone  fidei  judiciis  and  ex  ea  Jem  cau- 
sa; bat,  by  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurelius,  there  could  be 
Gompensatio  in  stricti  juris  judiciis,  aud  ex  dispari 
eansa.  When  a  person  made  a  demand  in  right  of 
mother,  as  a  tutor  in  right  of  his  pupillus,  the  debt- 
or could  not  have  ccHupensatio  in  respect  of  a  debt 
doe  to  him  from  the  tutor  on  his  own  account.  A 
fidejussor  (surety)  who  was  called  upon  lo  pay  his 
principalis  debt,  might  have  compensatio,  either  in 
respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the  claimant  to  himself  or 
to  his  principal.  It  was  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that 
there  could  be  no  compensatio  where  the  demand 
could  be  answered  by  an  exceptio  pereroptoria  ;  for 
the  compensatio  admitted  the  demand,  subject  to 
the  proper  deduction,  whereas  the  object  of  the  ex- 
ceptio was  to  state  something  in  bar  of  the  demand. 
Setroff  in  English  law,  and  compensation  in  Scotch 
law,  correspond  to  compensatio.* 

COMPITA'UA,  also  called  LUDI  COMPITA- 
UCU,  was  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  lares  compitales,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 
met  (**  CompitaUiL,  dus  attrilnUus  Uvribus  eompitali- 
btu ;  ideo  ubi  via  competunt,  turn  in  compeiis  sacrifi- 
catur.  Quotanms  is  dies  concipieur"').  This  festival 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus  in  consequence  of  the  miracle 
attending  the  birth  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  was 
•apposed  to  be  the  son  of  a  lar  familiaris.'  We 
!tiarn  from  Macrobius*  that  the  celebration  of  the 
CMopitalia  was  restored  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
who  sacrificed  boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the 
lares ;  but  this  practice  was  changed  after  the  ex- 
puiaioD  of  the  Tarquina,  and  garlic  and  poppies 
Qfl>red  in  their  stead.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  la  :i  compitalicii  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
were  restored  by  him.» 

The  oompitalia  belonged  to  the  feria  conceptiva, 


1.  (Dig.  10,  tit.  S.H4.  (Varro,  De  Ling:.  Laft.,  ri.,  85,  ed. 
MiUer^— Fettas,  ■;  ▼.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxri.,  70.)— 4.  (Sat., 
>.  7.)— ft.  (Snat.,  Octar.,  81.)     . 


that  is,  festivals  which  were  celebrated  on  days  ap 
pointed  annually  by  the  magistrates  or  priests  The 
exact  day  on  which  this  festival  wau  celebrated 
appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was  always  in  the 
winter.  Bionysius'  says  that  it  was  celebrate^^  a 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero*  that  it 
fell  on  the  Kalends  of  January  (the  old  editions 
read  iii.  Kal.  Jan.) ;  but  in  one  of  his  letters  to  At- 
ticus'  he  speaks  of  it  as  falling  on  the  fourth  before 
the  nones  of  January.  The  exact  words  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  day  on  which  the  compi* 
talia  was  to  be  kept,  are  preserved  by  Macrobius* 
and  Aulus  Gellius:*  "Bib  -  Nom  *  (i.  e.,  nono) 
PopoLo  *  Romano   '  Quiaitibus   *    Oompitalia   * 

ErUNT  •  QUAKDO  •  CONCEPTA  *  FoVEBINT  *  (Or  flU* 

ndt)  Nbpas. 

COMPLU'VIUM.    {Vid.  House.) 

CONCHA  {K6yxf)i  a  Greek  and  Roman  liquid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  The 
smaller  was  half  the  cyathus  (=*0412  of  a  pint 
English) ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
oxybaphum,  was  three  times  the  former  (=1238 
of  a  pint).* 

•CONCHA  {K6yxn)t  a  term  frequently  applied, 
Idee  canckylium,  to  shell-fish  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  CharruB.  Horace,  it  is  probable, 
means  the  Ckamm  in  the  following  line :  "  Mituliu 
et  vites  pellent  obstantia  conektt"'' 

•CONCHYL'IUM  (KoyxvXiov).  This  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  lax  sense,  as  applied  to  the 
Testacea  in  general,  or  to  their  shells  separate  from 
their  flesb.*  Xenocrates  uses  KoyxvXudtj^  in  the 
same  sense.*  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Purpura  in 
particular,  and  likewise  to  the  purple  colour  formed 
from  it.  According  to  Aldrovandus,  Horace  applies 
it  to  oysters  in  the  following  line :  "  Miscueris  eiix* 
simul  eonchylia  turdis."^^ 

CONCILIA'BULUM.    (Vid.  Colonia.) 

CONCUBI'NA  (GREEK).  The  vaXAaK^  oi 
wa?./iaKic  occupied  at  Athens  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  the  wife  and  the  harlot  (iraipa).  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  kTalpti,  TraXAaic^,  and  legal  wife 
is  accurately  described  by  Demosthenes :"  rag  ph 
yap  iraipag  jjdouifc  kvcK*  ix^fiev  rdf  6k  7rdX?MKUft  t^c 
Koff  iifiipav  ^epaTfelac  tov  aCtfiaro^ :  rdc  6e  ywalKOQ, 
Tov  iratAoiroteioBat  yvijaiug  kqI  tuv  ivdov  ^v/laica  ttig- 
riyv  ixeiv.  Thus  Antiphon  speaks  of  the  naXXax^ 
of  Philoneos  as  following  him  to  the  sacrifice,"  and 
also  waiting  upon  him  and  his  guest  at  table."  If 
her  person  were  violated  by  force,  the  same  penalt> 
was  exigible  from  the  ravisher  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  upon  an  Attic  matron  ;  and  a  man 
surprised  by  the  quasi-hushand  in  the  act  of  crimi 
nal  intercourse  with  his  ira?JiaKffy  might  be  slain  by 
him  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  parallel  case."  {Vid. 
Adultbbium.)  It  does  not,  however,  appear  very 
clearly  from  what  political  classes  concubines  Wbre 
chiefiy  selected,  as  cohabitation  with  a  foreign  {^evn) 
woman  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law,"  and  the  pro- 
visions made  by  the  state  for  virgins  of  Attic  fami- 
lies must  in  moat  cases  have  prevented  their  sinking 
to  this  condition.  Sometimes,  certainly,  where 
there  were  several  destitute  female  orphans,  this 
might  take  place,  as  the  next  of  kin  was  not  obliged 
to  provide  for  more  than  one ;  and  w^e  may  also 
conceive  the  same  to  have  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  daughters  of  families  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  supply  a  dowry."  The  dowry,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  been  a  decisive  criterion  as  to  whether  the 


1.  (iv.,  p.  219.)— 2.  (in  Piaon.,  c.  4.)-3.  (vii.,  7.)-4.  (Sat. 
i.,  4.)-^.  (X.,  24.)-«.  (Hussey,  p.  207,  209.-Wurin,  p.  129  )- 
7.  (Sat.,  ii.,  4,  28.)— 8.  (Uippocr.,  Do  Diipt.)— 9.  (De  Aliment 
ex  Aquat.)— 10.  (Sat.,  ii.,  2,  74.)— 11,  (c.  Near.,  p.  1386.)— 18. 
(Ace.  do  Venef.,  p.  613.)— 13.  (Id.,  p.  614. -Vtd.  Docker,  Char- 
iklea,  toI.  ii.,  p.  438.)— 14.  (Lymas,  De  Cied.  Eratosih.,  p.  95  )— 
15.  (Demoath.,  c.  Ne«r.,  p.  1350.)— 16.  (Demoath.,  c.  Nam.* 
1384.— Plant..  Trtnumm.,  III.,  ii.,  63.) 
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ix>rR.3zion  between  a  male  and  female  Athenian,  in 
a  SI  Ue  of  cohabitation,  amounted  to  a  marriage :  if 
no  dowrj  had  been  given,  the  child  of  such  union 
wo  -Id  be  illegitimate ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  dowry 
had  been  given,  or  a  proper  instrument  executed  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  the  female  was  fully 
entitled  to  all  conjugal  rights.^  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  slave  that  was  taken  to  her  master's  bed 
acquired  any  political  rights  in  consequence;  the 
concubine  mentioned  by  Antiphon*  is  treated  as  a 
flave  by  her  master,  and  after  his  death  undergoes 
a  servile  punishment.'    {Vtd.  Het-«ra.) 

CONCUBI'NA  (ROMAN).  According  to  an  old 
definition,  an  unmarried  woman  who  cohabited 
with  a  man  was  originally  called  pellex,  but  after- 
ward by  the  more  decent  appellation  of  concubina.* 
This  remark  has  apparently  reference  to  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea,  by  which  the  concubinatus 
received  a  legal  character.  This  legal  concubina- 
tus consisted  in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an 
unmarried  man  with  an  unmarried  woman.  It 
therefore  differed  from  adulterium,  stuprum,  and  in- 
cestus,  which  were  legal  offences  ;  and  from  con- 
tubernium,  which  was  the  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  with  a  slave,  or  the  cohabitation  of  a  male 
and  female  slave,  between  whom  there  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Jul.  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of  concubina  would  have 
applied  to  a  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  married 
man  who  had  not  divorced  his  first  wife  ;•  but  this 
was  not  the  state  of  legal  concubinage  which  was 
afterward  established.  The  offence  of  stuprum  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  free  man 
and  an  ingenua  by  this  permissive  concubinage ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  that 
there  should  be  some  formal  declaration  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  stuprum.'  Heineccius^  denies  that  an  ingenua 
could  be  a  concubina,  and  asserts  that  those  only 
could  be  concubinae  who  could  not  be  uxores ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,"  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  there  was  a  legal  doubt  on  this  subject.' 
It  seem*?  probable,  however,  that  such  unions  were 
not  often  made  with  ingenuae. 

This  concubinage  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimes 
called  liberi  naturales,  in  the  power  of  their  father. 
Still  it  established  certain  legal  relations  between 
the  two  persons  who  lived  in  concubinage  and  their 
children.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  concubi- 
nage was  not  favoured,  but  it  still  existed,  as  we 
see  ft-om  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 

This  legal  concubinage  should  not  be  confounded 
with  illicit  cohabitation.  It  rather  resembled  the 
morganatic  marriage  {ad  morganaticam)^  hi  which 
neither  the  wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  husband, 
nor  the  children  the  rights  of  children  by  a  legal 
marriage.*'  Thus  it  appears  that,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, widowers  who  had  already  children,  and  did 
not  wish  to  contract  another  legal  marriage,  might 
take  a  concubina,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Vespa- 
sian," Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius." 

CONDEMN.VTIO.     ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  20.) 

CONDrCTlO.     ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

CONDITO'RIUM,  in  its  general  accepUtion, 
means  a  place  in  which  property  of  any  kind  is  de- 
posited— ubi  quid  conditum  est — ^thus  conditorium 
muraiium  tormcntorum}*  is  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  battering-train  when  not  in  active  service. 


1  (Petit.,  Lc«f.  Att.,  5-18,  and  authors  there  quoted.)  — 2. 
(A3c.do  Vonef.)--3.  (Id.,  p.  615.)— 4.  (Massuriui,  ap.  PauL— 
Dig  50,  tit.  10,  s.  144.)— 5.  (Cic,  De  Orat.,i.,40.)— 0.  (Dig.  48, 
tit.  5,  s  34.)-~7.  (Synlajf.,  Ap.,  lib.  i.,  39.)— 8.  (Dig.  25,  lit.  5,  s. 
8.)— 9.  (Id.,  a.  I.)-IO.  (Lib.  Feud.,  ii., 29.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Vesp., 
a.)— 12.  (Jul.  Cap.,  Vit.  Ant.,  c.  8.— Aurcl.,  c.  29.— Dig.  25,  tit. 
T.— Cod  v.,  li*.  26.— Pdulut,  Rccept.  Sentent.,  ii.,  tit.  19,  20.— 
•for.  18,  c.  5 ;  8R  c.  12.)— 13.  (Amro  MarceU.,  xvii.,  9  > 
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But  the  word  came  afterward  to  be  appliea  mote 
strictly  us  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  and  Roman  histoiy, 
the  body  was  consumed  by  fire  after  death  (vuL 
Bustum),  the  ashes  only  receiving  sepulture ;  and 
as  there  could  be  no  danger  of  infection  from  tliese, 
the  sepulchres  which  received  them  were  all  above 
ground.^  But  subsequently,  when  this  practice  fell 
into  partial  or  entire  disuse,  it  became  necessary  to 
inter  (Jmmare)  the  dead,  or  bury  them  in  vaults 
or  chambers  under  ground  ;  and  then  the  word 
conditorium  or  conditivum^  was  adopted,  to  express 
that  class  of  sepulchres  to  which  dead  bodies  were 
consigned  entire,  in  contradistinction  to  those  whieh 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  It  is  so  used 
by  Petronius*  for  the  tomb  in  which  the  husband  of 
the  Ephesian  matron  was  laid ;  by  Pliny,*  for  the 
vault  where  the  body  of  a  person  of  jf  iganlio  stature 
was  preserved  entire ;  and  by  Quintilian,*  for  the 
chamber  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  out,  '*  eidncu- 
lum  conditorium  mortis  tua.*^  In  a  single  passage 
of  Pliny*  it  is  synonymous  with  monimenttim^  and 
in  an  inscription,^  "  olios  vi.  minores  in  avito  etmdi- 
iorio"  the  mention  of  the  cinerary  oUa  indicates 
that  the  tomb  alluded  to  was  of  the  kind  called  co- 
lumbarium. (W(2.  Columbarium.)  The  correspond 
ing  word  in  Greek  is  vnoyaiov  or  vnoyeiov,*  %P<^ 
geuiH* 

Conditorium  is  also  used  for  the  coffin  in  which 
a  body  was  placed  when  consigned  to  the  tomb 
and  when  used,  the  same  distinction  is  implied.^* 

♦CONEION  (K6veiov\  Hemlock,  or  Conium  mtu,- 
vlatum.  It  is  called  Cicuta  by  Celsus.  I'bis  poi- 
sonous plant  possesses  highly  narcotic  and  danger- 
ous qualities,  and  an  infusion  of  it  was  given  at 
Athens  to  those  who  were  condemned  to  capital 
punishment.  By  a  decoction  of  this  kind  Socrajcs 
lost  his  life.  The  effects  of  the  poison  in  his  case 
are  strikingly  described  in  the  Phaedon  of  Plato. 
Sibthorp  found  the  Kuveiov  between  Athens  and  Mb- 
gara.  It  is  not  unfrequent  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nesus also.    The  modern  Greelui  call  it  Bpofioxon- 

TOV.^^ 

CONFARREA  TIO.    ( Vid.  Marriage.) 

CONFESSO'RIA  ACTIO  is  an  actio  in  rem," 
by  which  a  person  claims  a  jus  in  re,  such  as  the 
use  and  enjoyment  {usus  fructus)  of  a  thing,  or 
claims  some  servitus  {jus  eundi^  agendiy  &c.).  The 
actio  negatoria  or  negativa  is  that  in  which  a  per- 
son disputes  a  jus  in  re  which  another  claims  and 
attempts  to  exercise. 

If  several  persons  claimed  a  servitus,  each  might 
bring  his  action ;  if  several  claimed  as  fractuarii, 
they  must  join  in  the  action.  None  but  the  owncf 
of  the  property,  to  which  the  servitus  was  alleged 
to  be  due,  could  maintain  a  directa  actio  for  it. 
The  condemnatio  in  the  actio  confessoria  was  adapt- 
ed to  secure  to  the  fructuarius  bis  enjoyment  of 
the  thing  if  he  proved  his  right,  and  to  secure  the 
servitus  if  the  plaintiff  made  out  his  claim  to  it. 

The  negatoria  actio  was  that  which  the  ownei  of 
a  thing  had  against  a  person  who  claimed  a  servi- 
tus in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  ex- 
ercise it.  The  object  of  this  action  was  to  prevent 
the  defendant  from  exercising  his  alleged  right,  and 
to  obtain  security  {cautio)  against  future  attempts, 
which  security  it  was  competent  for  the  judex  tm 
require.  But  this  action  was  extended  to  the  gel- 
ting  rid  of  a  nuisance ;  as,  if  a  man  put  a  heap  of 
dung  against  your  wall  so  as  to  make  it  damp  •  oi 


1.  (Salmas.,  Ezercit.  Plin.,  p.  849.)— 2.  (Seuec.,  Ej*..  «0.>— 
3.  (Sat.,  cii.,2,  7  ;  cxii.,  3.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  rii.,  16.)— 5.  (Declam 
8,  p.  119,  ed.  Var.)--6.  (Ep^vi.,  10.)— 7.  (ap.  Grot.,  p.  1134,  6.) 
8.  (Hesych.)— 9.  (Petron.,  Sat.,cxi.,2.)— 10.  (Suet^OcU*.,  la 
—Plin.,  H.  N.,  zzxvii.,  7.— Petron.,  Sat.,  cxii.,  6.— Compar 
Stnbo,  xvii.,  8.)—ll.  (Theophraat.,  II.  P.,  ix.,  8.— Bioacor.,  it. 
79.— Celsus,  V  ,  6.— Adams,  Append.,  «.  v.)— 12.  (Gaiaa,  ir.,  S 


CONFUSIO. 


CONGIARIIJM. 


t  neighbour's  wall  bellied  out  half  a  foot  or  more 
ioto  your  premises ;  or  the  wind  blew  one  of  bis 
trees  so  as  to  make  it  hang  over  your  ground ;  or  a 
man  cut  stones  on  his  own  land  so  that  the  pieces 
icll  on  yours  :  in  all  such  cases  you  had  a  negatoria 
actio,  in  which  you  declared  jus  ei  non  esse,  &c., 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.^ 

CONFU'firlO  property  signifies  the  mixing  of 
liqaids,  or  the  fusing  of  metals  into  one  mass.  If 
things  of  the  same  or  of  different  kind  were  con- 
lused,  either  by  the  consent  of  both  owners  or  by 
Occident,  the  compound  was  the  property  of  both. 
If  the  confusio  was  caused  by  one  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  the  compound  was  only  joint  prop- 
erty in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind,  and 
perhaps  (we  may  conjecture)  of  the  same  quality, 
as,  for  instance,  wines  of  the  same  quality.  If  the 
things  were  different,  so  that  the  compound  was  a 
new  thing,  this  was  a  case  of  what,  by  modem  wri- 
ters, is  called  specification,  which  the  Roman  wri- 
ters expressed  by  the  term  novam  speciem  facere, 
as  if  a  roan  made  mulsum  out  of  his  own  wine  and 
bis  neighbour's  honey.  In  such  a  case  the  person 
who  caused  the  confusio  became  the  owner  of  the 
compound,  but  he  was  bound  to  make  good  to  the 
other  the  value  of  his  property. 

Commixtio  applies  to  cases  such  as  mixing  to- 
gether two  heaps  of  com ;  but  this  is  not  an  in- 
stance in  which  either  party  acquires  property  by 
the  commixtio.  For  if  the  mixture  takes  place,  ei- 
ther accidentally  or  with  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
act  of  one  alone,  in  all  these  cases  the  property  of 
each  pet  son  continues  as  before,  for  in  all  these 
cases  it  is  capable  of  separation.  A  case  of  com- 
mixtio arises  when  a  man's  money  is  paid  without 
his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  the  money,  when 
paid,  is  so  mixed  with  other  money  that  it  cannot 
be  recognised ;  otherwise  it  remains  the  property  of 
thr  person  to  whom  it  belonged. 

1  he  title  confusio  does  not  properly  comprehend 
the  various  modes  of  aoquisitio  which  arise  from 
two  pieces  of  property  belonging  to  different  per- 
sons being  materially  united ;  but  still  it  may  be 
a>avenient  to  enumerate  under  this  head  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  acquisitio  which  belong  to  the  general 
neadof  AccEssto. 

Spedfication  (which  is  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
either  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  material, 
or  out  of  his  own  simply.  In  the  former  case,  such 
man  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  thing.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  the  thing  could  be  brought  back  to 
the  rough  material  (which  is  obviously  possible  in 
very  few  cases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original  own- 
er, but  the  specificator  had  a  right  to  retain  the 
thing  till  he  was  paid  the  value  of  his  labour,  if  he 
bad  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  species  could  not 
be  brought  back  to  its  original  form,  the  specificator 
ID  all  cases  became  the  owner ;  if  he  had  acted  bo- 
na fide,  be  was  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  stuff  for 
its  value  only ;  if  mala  fide,  he  was  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion of  theft.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cases  put  by 
(jiaius,*  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  man's 
grapes,  oil  of  his  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  his  tim- 
ber, and  so  on.  Some  jurists  (Sabinus  and  Cassius) 
rere  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the  thing  was 
■wt  changed  by  such  labour  being  bestowed  on  it ; 
the  opposite  school  were  of  opinion  that  the  new 
thing  belonged  to  him  who  had  bestowed  his  labour 
00  iti  but  they  admitted  that  the  original  owner  had 
a  k^  remedy  for  the  value  of  his  property. 

IVo  things,  the  property  of  two  persons,  might 
beoooie  so  united  as  not  to  be  separable  without  in- 
jury to  one  or  both ;  in  this  case,  the  owner  of  the 
principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  accessory. 


I.  (Dig.  6,  tit.  9j— BriBoniof,  De  Fcr-.-^Ua.)— S.  (ii ,  89.) 


Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  building  on 
man's  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the  owner 
of  the  ground  (superficies  solo  cedit) ;  or  in  the  case 
of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another  man's 
ground,  the  rule  was  the  same.  If  a  man  UTOte, 
even  in  letters  of  gold,  on  another  man's  parchment 
or  paper,  the  whole  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
parchment  or  paper ;  in  the  case  of  a  picture  paint- 
ed on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canvass  becaire 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture.*  If  a  piec9 
of  land  was  torn  away  by  a  stream  (avulsio)  from 
one  man's  land  and  attached  to  another's  land,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  latter  when  it  was  firmly 
attached  to  it.  This  is  a  different  case  from  that  of 
Alluvio.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party 
was  entitled  to  compensation,  with  some  exceptions 
as  to  cases  of  mala  fides. 

The  mles  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are  sta- 
ted by  Brinkmann,  Instil.  Jur.  Rom.^  ^  398,  dec. ; 
Mackeldey,  Lchrlmck,  &c.,  ^  245,  &c.,  Accession; 
Rosshirt,  Grundlinicrij  dec,  ^  62. 

The  term  confusio  had  other  legal  meanings, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here. 

•CONGER  (Koyypoc),  the  Conger  Eel,  or  Murana 
conger^  L.,  called  in  Italian  Bronco.  **  The  name  of 
Conger ^^^  observes  GriflSth,  "  was  at  first  given  to  a 
species  of  eel,  the  Murana  conger^  after  Aristotle 
and  Athenaeus,  who  had  called  the  sea-eel  Koyypoq, 
M.  Cuvier  has  withdrawn  this  fish  from  the  genus 
Anguilla,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  a  subgenus, 
under  the  name  of  Conger.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  it  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
ancients,  and  in  the  Propontis,  where  it  was  not 
long  ago  in  considerable  estimation.  Those  of 
Sicyon  were  more  especially  esteemed.  The  con- 
gers are  extremely  voracious.  They  live  on  fish, 
mollusca,  and  Crustacea,  and  do  not  even  spare 
their  own  species.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
carrion,  and  are  sure  to  be  found  in  those  places 
into  which  the  carcasses  of  animals  have  been 
thrown. — ^Among  the  species  of  the  sub-genus  Mu- 
rana  (proper)  we  may  notice  here  the  Common  Mu- 
ranOf  or  Murana  helena.  This  fish  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  sometimes  more ;  it  weighs  as  much 
as  twenty  or  thirty  pounds ;  is  very  much  extended 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  it,  held  it  in  high  estima- 
tion under  the  name  of  Muranoj  which  we  com- 
monly translate  by  the  term  *  lamprey.'  These  mu- 
raenae  were  carefully  reared  in  vivaria  by  tlie  Ro- 
mans. As  early  as  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  multi- 
plication of  these  domestic  mursenas  was  so  great; 
that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  triumphs,  that 
commander  presented  six  thousand  of  them  to  his 
friends.  Crassus  reared  them  so  as  to  be  obedient 
to  his  voice,  and  to  come  and  receive  their  food  from 
his  hands ;  while  the  celebrated  orator  Hortensius 
wept  over  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamprey  of  which 
death  had  deprived  him.  The  Romans  are  said  to 
have  thrown  offending  slaves  into  their  fish-ponds, 
as  food  for  these  voracious  creatures.'" 

CONGIA'RIUM  {scii  ro*,  from  congius),  a  vessel 
containing  a  congius.    {Vid.  Congius.) 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the 
congius  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  occasions,  distributed'  among  the 
people  ;•  and  thus  congiarium,  as  Quintilian*  says, 
became  a  name  for  liberal  donations  to  the  poopie 
in  general,  whether  consisting  of  oil,  wine,  corn,  or 
money,  or  other  things/  while  donations  made  to 
the  soldiers  were  called  donativa^  though  they  were 


1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  73,  &c.)—%.  (Griffith*!  Cuvier,  vol.  x.,  p.  544| 
Ac.)— 3.  (Liv.,  XXV.,  2.)-4.  (vi.,  3,  M.)— 3.  (Pltn.,  IL  K.,  xir. 
14,  17;  xxxi.,  7,  41.— Suet.,  Octar,  41.— Tib.,  M.— Ner.,  7.- 
Plin.,  Paneg.,  25.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii  ,41 ;  zi:i.,?l.— Liv.,xxzTii 
47.) 
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CONQUISITOKES. 


CONSUALi.\. 


lometimes  a^'&o  termed  congiaria.^  Congiarium 
was,  moreover,  occasionally  used  simply  to  desig- 
nate a  present  or  a  pension  given  by  a  person  of 
high  rank,  or  a  prince,  to  bis  friends ;  and  Fabius 
Maxiinus  called  the  presents  which  i\rugustus  made 
10  his  friends,  on  account  of  their  smallness,  hemi- 
nana  instead  of  congiaria^  because  hemina  was  only 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  congiw* 

CO'NGIUS,  a  Roman  liquid  measure,  which  con- 
tained six  ecxtarii,'  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  am- 
phora (=5  9471  pinU  Eng.).  It  was  equal  to  the 
larger  x^i^C  of  the  Greeks.  {Vid.  Chous.)  Cato 
tells  us  that  he  was  wont  to  give  each  of  his  slaves 
a  congius  of  wine  at  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia  * 
Pliny  relates,  among  other  examples  of  hard  drink- 
ing,* that  Novellius  Torquatus  Mediolanensis  ob- 
tained a  cognomen  (tricongius,  a  nine- bottle-man) 
by  drinking  three  congii  of  wine  at  once. 

There  is  a  congius  in  existence,  called  the  con- 
gius of  Vespasian,  or  the  Farnese  congius,  bearing 
an  inscription,  which  states  that  it  was  made  in  the 
year  75  A.D.,  according  to  the  standard  measure  in 
tte  Capitol,  and  that  it  contained,  by  weight,  ten 
pounds  {Imp.  C<u.  vi.  T.  Ctes.  Aug.  F.  iiii.  Cos. 
Menntra  exacta  in  Capilolio,  P.  x.*).  By  means 
of  this  congius  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound  has 
been  ascertained.  (Vid.  Libra.)  This  congius 
holds,  according  to  an  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Hase  in  1824,  52037-692  grains  of  distilled  water. 
Now  the  imperial  gallon  of  eight  pints,  as  determin- 
ed by  act  of  Parliament  in  1824,  holds  10  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois, or  70,000  grains  of  distilled  water.    Hence 

...,.,,  52037692X8 

the  number  of  pmts  in  the  congius= —         - — 

70*000 

=5-9471,  as  above.  Its  capacity  in  cubic  inches  is 
20G1241. 

A  congius  is  represented  in  Fabretti.' 

•CONI'LE  {KoviXri),  a  plant,  most  probably,  as 
Sprengel  suggests,  the  Satureia  Gracay  or  Greek 
Savory.* 

CONNU'BIUM.     (Vid.  Marriage.) 

CONOPE'UM  {Kuvurrelov),  a  gnat  curtain,  t.  f.,  a 
revering  made  to  be  expanded  over  beds  and  couch- 
es to  keep  away  gnats  and  other  flying  insects,  so 
called  from  KLJvuyfj,  a  gnat. 

The  gnat-curtains  mentioned  by  Horace*  were 
probably  of  linen,  but  of  the  texture  of  gauze.  The 
use  of  them  is  still  common  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
other  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean. 
Conopeum  is  the  origin  of  the  English  word  canopy. ^^ 

According  to  Herodotus,"  the  Egyptian  fishermen 
used  to  provide  a  substitute  for  gnat-curtains  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  fisherman,  having  through 
the  day  worked  at  his  employment  with  his  casting- 
net  [u/ji^i6Xv<rrpov),  in  the  evening  fixed  the  point  of 
it  on  the  top  of  an  upright  pole,  so  that  it  might  be 
expanded  round  him  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  Under 
this  he  reposed,  secure  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
which,  as  has  been  lately  proved,  will  not  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  a  net,  though  quite  wide 
enough  to  admit  them.** 

♦CON  OPS  (/«jvw^),  a  name  most  properly  applied 
to  the  CtUex  pipiens,  or  Gnat.  Schneider,  however, 
shows  that  it  is  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied 
also  to  the  Ephemera  (Mayfly)  and  the  Phryganea.^^ 

CONQUISITO'RES.  These  were  persons  em- 
ployed to  go  about  the  country  and  impress  soldiers. 


1.  (Cic.  ad  An.,  xvi.,  8.— Curt.,  ri.,  2.)— 2.  (Qaint..  1.  c— 
Ccucrare  C:«.  wl  Fwn.,  viii.,  1.— Senec,  De  Brevit.  Vit.— De 
Scnef.,  ii.,  10.— Suet.,  Vcsp.,  18.— Jul.,  S7.)— S.  (Rh«m.  Fum., 
f  ,  72.)— 4.  (De  Ro  Ruat.,  c.  67.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  xit.,  28.)— «.  (See 
tlio  Festui,  s.  V.  Publica  pondera.)— 7.  (Inacript.,  p.  fi3(B.)— 8. 
(Nicand.,  Tkcr.,  626.— Dioscor.,  ill.,  34.— Adams,  Append.)— 0. 
(Fpod.  U.,  9.)— 10.  (See  Judith,  t  ,  JV  •  nii ,  Q ;  xvi.,  19.- Juv., 
ri,  80.— VajTo,  De  Re  Rutt.,  ii.,  lO,  «  H..1--1I.  (ii.,  95.)— 12. 
'Spence,  in  Trans,  of  the  Entomological  Society  for  1634.)— 13. 
Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ir.,  7.— jElian,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  22.1 
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when  there  was  a  difficulty  in  comdbeting  a  Ufy.' 
Sometimes  commissioners  were  appointed  b}  a  d«i 
cree  of  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  m«^i:'^  "a  cam 
quisitio.* 

CONSANGUrNEI.    ( Vid.  Cognati  : 

CONSECRA'TIO.    {Vid.  Apotheows.^ 

CONSILLVRII.    ( Vid.  CoNVENTOn  ^ 

CONSI'LIUM.    {Vid.  CoNVENTUi.) 

CONSTITUTIO'NES.  *•  Constitutio  principia/ 
says  Gains,'  "  is  that  which  the  imperator  has  cc  r 
stituted  by  decretum,  edictum,  or  epistola ;  nor  hat 
it  ever  been  doubted  that  such  constitutio  has  the 
force  of  law,  inasmuch  as  by  law  the  imperator  re- 
ceives the  imperium."  Hence  such  laws  were  ofU^ 
called  principales  constitutiones. 

An  imperial  constitutio,  then,  in  its  widest  senae, 
might  mean  everything  by  which  the  head  of  the 
state  declared  bis  pleasure,  either  in  a  matter  ol 
legislation,  administration,  or  jurisdictio.  A  decre- 
tum was  a  judgment  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
two  parties  which  came  before  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  or  in  the  first  instance.  Edicta,  so 
called  from  their  analogy  to  the  old  edict,*  edictalea 
leges,  generates  leges,  leges  perpetuae,  &xi.,  were 
laws  binding  on  all  the  emperor's  subjects.  Under 
the  general  head  of  rescripta*  were  contained  ep»- 
tolse  and  subscriptiones,*  which  were  the  answenf 
of  the  emperor  to  those  who  consulted  him  cithei 
as  public  functionaries  or  individuals.^  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  the  word  rescriptum  had  hardly  obtain- 
ed the  legal  signification  of  the  time  of  Gaius.*  !t 
is  evident  that  decreta  and  rescripta  could  not,  fi  «ui 
their  nature,  have  the  force  of  leges  generates,  L&it, 
inasmuch  as  these  determinations  in  particular 
cases  might  be  of  obvious  general  application,  the; 
might  gradually  obtain  the  force  of  law. 

Under  the  early  empeiors,  at  least  in  the  time  o: 
Augustus,  many  leges  were  enacted,  and  m  his  time 
and  that  of  his  successors  to  about  the  time  of  Ha 
drian,  we  find  mention  of  numerous  senatus  con* 
sulta.  In  fact,  the  emperor,  in  whom  the  suprcooe 
power  was  vested  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  ex- 
ercised his  power  through  the  roodium  ol  a  senatus 
consultum,  which  he  introduced  by  an  oratio  or 
libeUus,  and  the  senatus  consultum  was  said  to  be 
made  "imperatore  auctore."  Probably,  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  senatus  consutta  became  less  com- 
mon, and  finally  imperial  constitutiones  became  the 
common  form  in  which  a  law  was  made. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  Institutes,  it  is  declared, 
that  whatever  the  imperator  determined  {consiuuit) 
by  epistola,  or  decided  judicially  {cognosccns  dccre- 
vit),  or  declared  by  edict,  was  law ;  with  this  lim- 
itation, that  those  constitutions  were  not  laws 
which  in  their  nature  were  limited  to  special  cases. 

Under  the  general  head  of  constitutiones  we  also 
read  of  mandata,  or  instructions  by  the  Ca^sar  to 
his  ofiicers. 

Many  of  these  constitutions  ?j».  preserved  in  ibeir 
original  form  in  the  extant  co^^'es.  {Vtd.  Codkx 
Theodosianus,  &c.) 

CONSUA'LIA,  a  festival,  with  jnmes,  celebrated 
by  the  Romans,  according  to  Fei!>uis,  Ovid,*  and 
others,  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of  secret  de- 
liberation, or,  according  to  Livy,*'  of  Nrptuni^ 
Equestris.  Plutarch,^^  Bionysius  of  Halicainas 
sus,^*and  the  Pseudo  Asconius,  however,*'  t^ay  that 
Neptunus  Equestris  and  Consus  were  only  dixVor^^nt 
names  for  one  and  the  same  deity.  It  was  stilem- 
nized  e^ery  year  in  the  circus  by  the  symbolical 
ceremony  of  uncovering  an  altar  dedicated  to  thr 

1.  (Hirt.,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  i.,  22.— Liv..  xxi.,  11  )— S,  (t.r 
XXV.,  5.)— 3.  (i.,  5.)— 4.  (Gaius,  i^  93.)— 5.  (Gaioa,  i.,  TS,  -^s 
&c.)-6.  (Gaius,  i.,  94,  96, 101.)— 7.  (Hlin.,  Fp.,  x.,  2,) — 8.  (Ta- 
cit., Ana.,  vi.,  9.)— 9.  (Fast.,  iii.,  199.)— 10.  (i.«  9.)— 11.  (Quasi. 
Rom.,  45.)  — 12.  (ii.,  31.)  — 13.  (ad  Cic.  it  Verr.,  p.  14S.  o^ 
OrelIi.\ 
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gud,  whK ..  was  buried  in  the  ea  rth.  For  Romulus, 
who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  festival, 
was  said  to  have  discovered  an  altar  in  the  earth 
00  that  spot.^  The  solemnity  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  August  with  horse  and  chariot  races,  and 
libations  were  poured  into  ths  flames  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifices.  During  these  festive  games, 
horses  and  mules  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work, 
and  were  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers.  It  was 
at  their  first  celebration  that,  according  to  the  an- 
cieut  legend,  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  oflT.* 
Virgil,*  in  speaking  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  de- 
scribes it  as  having  occurred  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Cirefiuian  gamta^  which  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposing  tliat  the  great  Circensian  games, 
m  subsequent  times,  superseded  the  ancient  Con- 
sualia,  and  that  thus  the  poet  substituted  games 
of  his  own  time  for  ancient  ones — a  favourite  prac- 
tice with  Virgil ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  say  the 
rape  took  place  at  the  well-known  festival  in  the 
circus  (the  Consualia),  without  thinking  of  the  ludi 
circcnses,  properly  so  called. 

CONSUL,  the  joint  president  of  the  Roman  He- 
public  **  Without  doubt  the  name  consules  means 
nothing  more  than  simply  coUeagues ;  the  syllable 
tul  is  found  in  prasul  and  exsul^  where  it  signifies 
mu  irko  is ;  thus  conMulea  is  tantamount  to  coTuenlCM, 
the  name  given  to  Jupiter's  council  of  gods."*  This 
is  not  quite  correct.  The  syllable  sul  contains  the 
root  of  the  verb  salio,  "  to  go'*  or  "  come ;"  and 
am-nl'tum  is  merely  •*  a  coming  together,"  like  eon- 
tenito,  coHtio.  So  consults  are  "those  who  come 
together,"  jrrasul  "  he  who  goes  before,"  exsul  **  he 
who  goes  out."  The  institution  of  consuls  or  joint 
presidents  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
Uoman  political  system.  The  old  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  first  two  kings  seems  to  point  directly 
to  something  of  the  kind,  and  Servius,  in  his  Con- 
stitution, is  said  to  have  provided  for  a  restoration 
of  the  old  division  of  the  sovereign  power  between 
two  functionaries.  They  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  existed  under  this  name  till  alter  the  ex- 
imlsion  of  Tarquinius,  when  L.  Junius  Brutus  and 
L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus  (or  M.  Horatius*)  were  ap- 
pointed chief  magistrates  at  Rome  with  this  title. 
At  first  the  consuls  were  the  only  supreme  officers 
at  Rome,  and  bad  all  the  power  of  the  kings  whom 
ibey  succeeded.  Cicero*  ascribes  to  them  the  regia 
potestas  :  '*  Idque  in  republica  nostra  maxima  va- 
luit,  quod  ei  regalis  potestas  prefuit— quod  et  in  his 
etiam  qui  nunc  regnant  manet."  "  Quibus  autcm 
regia.  potestas  non  placuit,  non  ii  nemini,  scd  non 
semper  uni  parere  voluerunt."  Their  dress  was 
regal,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden  crown,  which 
they  did  not  wear  at  all,  and  the  trabea,  which  they 
only  wore  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph.  They  had 
ivory  sceptres  surmounted  by  eagles  ;  in  the  public 
assemblies  they  sat  upon  a  throne  {sella  curulis) ; 
ihey  had  an  elevated  seat  in  the  senate,  where 
ibcy  presided ;  they  appointed  the  public  treasurers ; 
they  made  peace  and  contracted  foreign  alliances ; 
they  had  the  jurisdictio,  i.  e.,  they  were  the  supreme 
judges  in  all  suits,  whence  we  also  find  them  called 
praetores ;  and  they  had  the  imperiumt  or  supreme 
eoiumand  of  the  armies  of  the  state.  The  most 
prominent  outward  symbols  of  their  authority  >vere 
uie  fasces^  or  bundle  of  rods  surrounding  an  axe, 
and  borne  before  the  consuls  by  twelve  lictors  or 
beadles. 

At  first  each  of  the  consuls  had  his  own  twelve 
ietors ;  but  P.  Valerius,  called  Publicola,  from  his 

1.  (CoiDpve  Niehahr,  Hist.  Ron.,  vol.  i.,  noUs  0SO  and  630.) 
-a.  (Vanxf,  De  Ling.  l*t.,T.,3.— DioDy«.,i.,2.— Cic.,DeRnp., 
t.,7.}  — 3.  r^n.,  Tiii.,  630.)— 4.  (Niebuhr,  Uitt.  Rom.,  i.  p, 
.:2  )  -5.  fPoiyb.,  iii.,  22.)— «.  (Di  l.«y.,  iii..  %^ 


attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  populus,  or  ongmil 
burgesses,  removed  the  axe  from  the  foktes,  and 
allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  preceded  by 
the  lictors  while  they  were  in  Rome.  The  other 
consul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  accensut.  This 
division  of  the  honours  was  so  arranged  that  the 
consuls  enjoyed  the  outward  distinctions  alternately 
from  month  to  month ;  the  elder  of  the  two  consuls 
received  the  fasces  for  the  first  month,  and  so  on, 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  decreed  by 
the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaa,  that  the  precedence 
should  be  given  to  him  who  had  the  greater  num- 
ber of  children.  To  this  alternation  in  the  honours 
of  the  consulate  Horace  seems  to  refer  indirectly, 
when  he  says, 

"  Virtus,  repulses  Tuscia  surdida^ 
Intaminatis  fulgct  honoribus : 
Nee  sumit  out  ponit  secures 
Arbilrio  popularis  aura."* 
While  they  were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  oi 
the  army,  the  consuls  retained  the  axes  in  the  fas- 
ces, and  each  had  his  own  lictors  as  before  the  time 
of  Valerius. 

The  consuls  were  for  some  time  chosen  only 
from  the  populus  or  patricians,  and,  consequently,  al- 
ways sided  with  their  own  order  in  the  long  strug- 
gle which  was  carried  on  between  the  patricians 
and  the  commonalty.  The  first  shock  to  their  pow- 
er was  given  by  the  appointment  of  the  tribunt  pie 
bisy  who  were  a  sort  of  plebeian  consuls,  and,  like 
the  others,  were  originally  two  in  number.  They 
presided  at  the  eomitia  tributa^  or  assemblies  of  the 
plebs,  as  the  consuls  did  at  the  other  eomitia^  and 
had  the  right  of  interposing  a  veto^  which  put  a  stop 
to  any  consular  or  senatorial  measure.  The  con- 
sular office  was  suspended  in  B.C.  452,  and  its  func- 
tions performed  by  a  board  of  ten  high  commission- 
ers {decemtiri),  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws 
according  to  a  motion  of  the  tribune  Terentius.  0\\ 
the  re-establishment  of  the  consulship  in  B.C.  444 
the  tribunes  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls  sIiouM 
be  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
a  serious  and  long-protracted  struggle  between  the 
two  orders,  in  the  course  of  which  the  office  of  con- 
sul was  again  suspended,  and  its  functions  admin- 
istered by  a  board  oitribuni  militares,  corresponding 
to  the  arpanjyoi  at  Athens.  At  length,  in  B.C.  366, 
the  plebeians  succeeded  in  procuring  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  be  elected  from  their  own  body,  and  after 
that  time  both  consuls  were  occasionally  plebeians. 

The  prerogatives  and  functions  which  were  ori- 
ginally engrossed  by  the  consuls,  were  afterward 
divided  between  them,  and  different  magistrates 
appointed  to  relieve  them  under  the  great  pressure 
of  business  introduced  by  the  increase  of  the  state. 
The  censors,  appointed  in  B.C.  442,  performed  some 
of  their  duties,  and  the  prstors,  first  elected  in  B.C. 
365,  undertook  the  chief  part  of  the  jurisdiction  or 
judicial  functions  of  the  consuls.  When  a  consul 
was  appointed  to  some  command  or  office  out  of 
Rome,  he  was  said  provinciam  accipere ;  and  when 
the  consul  was  appointed  to  a  foreign  command  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  he  was  call- 
ed proconsul.  In  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, the  consuls  are  called  f  Torot,  the  proconsuU 
uv0vnaToi.  The  consul  might  also  he  superseded 
by  the  dictator,  who  was  appointed  with  absolute 
power  for  certain  emergencies.  A  similar  authori- 
ty, however,  was  occasionally  vested  in  the  consuls 
themselves  by  virtue  of  the  senaius  decrelum,  which 
was  worded,  Videant  consules  ne  quid  respublica  del' 
rimenti  capiat,  i. «.,  "  Let  the  consuls  look  to  it,  that 
no  harm  befalls  the  state." 

The  consuls  were  elected  some  time  before  the| 
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entered  upon  iheir  office,  and  till  then  were  called 
eonsules  dtsignali.  In  later  times  they  entered  on 
thei*-  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  were  obliged 
lo  take  the  oath  of  office  within  the  five  days  follow- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  they  had  to  repeat  in  an  oath 
•vhich  they  look  on  quitting  their  office  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  comnoencement  of  the  consulate 
was  always  celebrated  by  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  Capitol,  and  a  sacrifice  there  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
Slcus,  and  after  that  there  was  a  great  meeting  of 
Ihe  senate.  By  the  Lex  Annalis  (B.C.  181)  it  was 
iecreed  that  the  consul  should  be  43  years  of  age.* 
But  many  were  elected  consuls  at  an  earlier  age. 
It  was  also  a  law  that  an  interval  of  ten  years 
should  elapse  between  two  elections  of  the  same 
person  to  the  office  of  consul ;  but  this  law  was  not 
strictly  observed,  and  instances  occur  of  five  or  six 
re-elections  to  this  office.  C.  Marius  was  seven 
times  consul. 

The  office  of  consul  continued  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Republic.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  con- 
suls were  no  longer  elected  by  the  people,  but  were 
appointed  by  the  senate ;  and  subsequently  the  num- 
ber was  increased,  and  consuls  were  appointed  for 
a  part  of  the  year  only,  till  at  last  it  became  only  an 
honorary  or  complimentary  appointment.  In  these 
times  the  consuls  were  divided  into  several  classes : 
the  consults  ordinarily  who  were  the  nearest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  consuls ;  the  consuks  suffeciif 
appointed  by  the  emperors  for  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
and  the  consutes  honorariif  who  had  only  the  name, 
without  a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  consuls,  like  the  upx^v  inuvvfio(  at  Athens, 
gave  their  names  to  the  year ;  calendars  or  annual 
registers  were  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  called 
Fasti  Considarcs.  The  last  consul  knuvvfioc  was 
Dasilius  junior,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  A.U.C. 
1294  A.D.  541. 

CONTRACTUS.     ( Vid.  Oblioationes  ) 

CONTUBERNA'LES  {(jvaKvvoc).  This  word,  in 
Is  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served  in 
the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent.  It  is  de- 
rived from  taherna  (afterward  laJbernacuJum),  which, 
according  to  Festus,  was  the  original  name  for  a 
military  tent,  as  it  was  made  of  boards  (tabula). 
Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers  (contubema- 
Us),  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  their  head,  who 
was  called  decanust  and  in  later  times  caput  contu- 
hemii* 

Young  Romans  of  illustrious  families  used  to  ac- 
company a  distinguished  general  on  his  expeditions 
or  to  his  province,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  under 
his  superintendence  a  practical  training  in  the  art 
of  war  or  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same  tent,  called  his 
conlubemales.' 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  name  contubemales  was 
applied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  intimate 
friendship  and  living  under  the  same  roof,*  and 
hence,  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were  call- 
ed contubernalcs ;  and  their  connexion,  as  well  as 
their  place  of  residence,  conlubernium.*  Cicero* 
-jails  Caesar  the  coniubernalis  of  Quirinus,  thereby 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  Caesar  had  aUowed  his  own 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus.' 

CONTUBE'RNIUM.    {Vid.  Contubernales, 

CONCUBINA.) 

CONTUS  (kovtoc,  from  kevteu,  I  prick  or  pierce) 


1.  (Cic,  Philipp.,  v.,  17,  47.)— 2.  (Vcget.,  De  Re  Mil.,  ii.,  8, 
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was,  as  Nonius^  expresses  it,  a  long  and  strani 
wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a  point^  iron  at  the 
one  end.'  It  was  used  for  various  purposes,  but 
chiefly  as  a  punt-pole  by  sailors,  who,  in  sbsillow 
water,  thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  thus  pushed  on 
the  boat.'  It  also  served  as  a  means  to  sound  the 
depth  of  the  water,*  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  hijge  lanceb 
or  pikes  of  some  of  the  northern  barbarians,  tfao 
word  cojUus  was  applied  to  this  kind  of  weapon; 
and  the  long  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatians  were 
always  designated  by  this  name.' 

CONVENrRE  IN  M.^UM.    {Vid.  Mabria««.) 

CONVE'NTUS  {(Tvvodoc,  awovaia^  or  awaytry^) 
is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  to  any  as- 
sembly of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain  purpose. 
But  when  the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  coun- 
tries into  the  form  of  provinces,  the  word  eonveniuM 
assumed  a  more  definite  meaning,  and  was  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  ei- 
ther permanently  or  temporarily  settled  in  a  prov- 
ince.^ In  order  to  facilitate  the  adrainistration  of 
justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  called  eaih 
ventust  forunii  or  jurisdiction  Roman  citizens  liv- 
ing in  a  province  were  entirely  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proconsul,  except  in  the  towns  which 
had  the  Jus  Italicum,  which  had  magistrates  of  Uieir 
own  with  a  jurisdictio,  from  whom  there  was,  no 
doubt,  an  appeal  to  the  proconsul ;  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  fixed  by  the  proconsul,  they  as- 
sembled in  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and  this 
meeting  bore  the  name  of  conventus  (ovvodoc)- 
Hence  the  expressions,  conventus  agere/peragert^ 
convocarCf  dimittcre,  ayopmovc  (sc.  vf^ipac)  uyetv, 
dtc'  At  this  conventus  litigant  parties  applied  lo 
the  proconsul,  who' selected  a  number  of  jadgea 
from  the  conventus  to  try  their  causes.^'  The  pro- 
consul himself  presided  at  the  trials,  and  pronoun- 
ced the  sentence  according  to  the  views  of  the 
judges,  who  were  his  assessors  {consilium  or  consil 
iarii).  As  tlie  proconsul  had  to  carry  on  all  oifirial 
proceedings  in  the  Latin  language,*^  he  was  alwajrs 
attended  by  an  interpreter."  These  conventus  ap- 
pear to  have  been  generally  held  after  the  proconsul 
had  settled  the  military  affairs  of  the  province ;  at 
least,  when  Caesar  was  prooonsul  of  Gaul,  he  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  hold  the  conventus  aAer  his 
armies  had  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 

Niebuhr^'  supposes  that,  after  the  peace  of  Cau- 
dium,  and  before  any  country  bad  been  made  a  Ro- 
man province,  the  name  conventus  was  applied  to 
the  body  of  Roman  citizens  sojourning  or  residing 
at  Capua,  Cuma,  and  eight  other  Campanian  towns. 

CONVrVIUM.    {Vid.  Symposium.) 

♦CONVOLVULUS,  I.  a  species  of  CaterpUlar. 
mentioned  by  Pliny^*  as  doing  great  damage  to  the 
vineyards.  It  derives  its  name  from  roiling  itself 
up  in  the  leaf,  after  having  half  cut  through  the 
small  stem  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  vine. 
Modem  naturalists  make  it  the  same  with  the  J^yrm^- 
lis  vitis.^* 

*II.  A  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which  several 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Th^ 
C.  Arvensis  is  the  afii^a^  of  Dioscorides,"  with  Uic 


1.  (xviii.,  24.)— 2.  (Virg.,  .fin.,  t.,  208.)-^.  (Horn.,  Od.,  i*  , 
287.— Virg.,  1.  c— Id.,  tj.,  302.)— 4.  (Festns,  s.  r.  Percuxurtatm 
— Donat.  ad  Terent.,  Ilec.,  I.,  ii.,  2.)  — 5.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ix.,  510. 
— Tacit.,  Ilist.,  i.,  44 ;  iii.,  27.  —  Lamprid.,  Commod.,  13.}  —  6 
(Tacit.,  Hilt.,  i.,79.— Id.,  Ann.,  vi.,  35.— SUU  AchiU.,  ii«,  416- 
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36.— C«8.,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  21.— Hirt.,  Bell.  Afr.,  »7  )-8.  <Cir.  » 
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t»p!thct  of  Xfla^  in  opposition  to  the  tmtXa^  rpaxetay^ 
ihe  same  with  the  Smilax  lavis  of  Pliny.*  This 
species  does  great  injury  to  the  corn,  and  its  roots 
are  not  easily  eradicated.  Billerheck  censures  Sih- 
ihorp  for  confounding  it  with  the  nepLKM>u,evov  of 
Dioscorides.'  The  C.  Sepium^  also  callea  aixika^^ 
is  the  fiaXaKOKwao^  of  the  Geoponica/  and  the 
Convaltulaa  of  Pliny.*  It  has  white,  hell- shaped 
flcwers,  and  derives  its  name  from  growing  in 
badges,  and  places  adjacent  to  these  ("  septa  et  vi- 
rnM  omnia  implicat'').  It  is  also  called  'laatuvrif 
from  'luGUj  the  goddess  of  healing.*  Sibthorp  found 
it  CTerywherc  in  the  hedges  of  Greece.  The  C. 
S^mmoniay  or  Scammony,^  is  the  plant  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  which  is  the  Scammony  of  the  shops, 
a  well-known  purgative.  This  article  has  been 
known  from  a  very  early  period ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  and  many  peculiar  virtues  were  at- 
tributed to  it  at  that  time  :  now,  however,  it  is  con- 
sidered only  as  an  active  cathartic.  The  plant  is 
spread  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  nearly  the  whole 
East.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  in  many  parts  of 
Livadia  and  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea."  The 
C.  Soldandla  is  the  KpufiSij  ^a?,aaala,  or  Sea-Kale.* 

*CONUS  (icwvof),  a  term  applied  by  Galen"  and 
Paul  of  JEgina"  to  the  Pinus  aylvestrisy  or  wild 
Pine.  It  is  commonly  used,  however,  to  signify  the 
iVur  Pine€L,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Pine-tree.  Athenaeus 
says  that  Theophrastus  called  the  tree  TrriJ/c^,  and 
the  fruit  icoyof ." 

♦CONY'ZA  (/rovt<a),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioscorides."  "  Owing  to 
recent  changes  in  the  Botanical  terminology,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  there  is  now  considerable  difficulty 
tn  applying  scientific  names  to  these  three  species. 
The  older  authorities  referred  them  all  to  the  genus 
C<n,vza^  or  Fleabane,  and  Stackhouse  still  does  so, 
!>at  Bositatingly."  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  prefers 
the  following  distribution  of  them.  I.  Inula  viscosa 
.\it.  2.  Inula  saxatiligy  or  Erigeron  graveolena.  3. 
Inula  oadus  Christi.  Dierbach  makes  the  Kow^a 
3f  Hippocrates  the  Ambrosia  maritima}^ 

COOPTA'RE.     {Vid,  Collegium.) 

CCPHINUS  {KCHpivo^\  a  large  kind  of  wicker 
Basket,  made  of  willow  branches."  From  Aris- 
tophanes** it  would  seem  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  basket  or  cage  for  birds.  The  Romans 
used  it  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  Columella," 
in  describing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucum- 
bers, says  that  they  should  be  sown  in  well-manu- 
red soil,  kept  in  a  cophinus,  so  that  in  this  case  wc 
have  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  portable  hot- bed 
Juvenal,"  when  speaking  of  the  Jews,  uses  the  ex- 
[iression  cophinus  et  fanum  (a  truss  of  hay),  figura- 
tively to  designate  their  high  degree  of  poverty. 
(ridCoRBis.)       ~  . , 

♦CORACI'NUS  (/copa/cfvo^),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  ffan-^pd^c"*  according  to  Athenaeus. 
(Vid.  Saperda.)  . 

♦CORALLTUM"1^icQpaJUtoi;).  "From  the  brief 
notices,"  observes  Adams,  "whirh  Arrian,**  He- 
sychius,*  and  Dionysius,"  all  of  whom  mention 
this  term,  supply,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  satis- 
Sictorily  what  species  of  the  CoraUina  were  known 
n  ihe  ancients." 

♦CORALL'IS,  a  stone  resembling  vermilion,  and 
t-noaght  from  India  and  Syene.**  It  is  supposed  to 
:iare  been  red  coral.    The  ancients  thought  coral 


1.  (TheoiilinaC  ,  H  N.,  iii.,  18.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  xri.,  10 ;  xxxir., 
ie.>-X  Ci*'^  IS.)— 4.  (it,  6,  31.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  xxi.,  5  et  1«.)— 
V  (Saierbeck,  Flora  Claoica,  p.  44.)— 7.  (Dioacor.,  iv.,  171.— 
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i  r Adams,  Append.,  •.  T.)— 13.  (iii.,  126.— Thoophrmst.,  11.  P.. 
ri.,  1,  2.^ — li  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 15.  (Mcer.  Attic,  and 
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to  grow  as  a  vegetable  underneath  the  waves,  and 
to  harden  into  stone  when  removed  from  its  nativii 
element.* 

♦CORAX  (Kopaf^.  I.  the  Raven,  or  Corvus  co- 
raXf  L.  "This,"  remarks  Adams,  "is  generally 
held  to  be  the  Corvus  of  Virgil ;  but  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  was  the  Rook,  or  Corvus  frugi- 
legiiSy  which,  he  says,  is  the  only  species  that  is  gre* 
garious ;  and  Virgil  pointedly  refers  to  flocks  of  Co' 
w.*  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the 
hooded  crow  and  the  jackdaw  are  oflen  to  be  seen 
in  flocks.  Dr.  Trail  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 
flocks  of  hooded  crows,  consisting  of  many  hun- 
dreds. Aristotle'  applies  this  term  also  to  a  water 
bird.    It  probably  was  a  sort  of  cormorant."* 

•II.  Probably  the  Trigla  hirundo,  L.,  or  luD-fish. 
Gesner,  however,  makes  no  distinction  between  it 
and  the  KopaKivog.    Coray  is  undecided.* 

CORBIS,  dim.  CO'RBULA,  CORBFCULA,  a 
Basket  of  very  peculiar  form  and  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes  ;  so  called,  according  to  Varro,*  "  Quod 
eo  spieas  aut  aliud  quid  corruebant ;"  or,  according 
to  Isidorus,^  "  Quia  curvatis  virgis  contexilur."  It 
was  made  of  osiers  twisted  together,"  and  of  a  con^ 
ical  or  pyramidal  shape  {nXey/MTa  U  Xvyov  irvpa- 
fioetd^.*  A  basket  answering  precisely  to  this  de- 
scription, both  in  form  and  material,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  every-day  use  among  the  Campanian  peas* 
antry,  which  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, "  la  corbella,"  a  representation  of  which  is  in- 
troduced in  the  lower  portion  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut.   The  hook  attached  to  it  by  a  string  is  I'jr  the 


purpose  of  suspending  it  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  into 
which  the  man  climtra  to  pick  his  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  or  figs.  The  upper  portion  of  the  woodcut** 
represents  a  Roman  farm,  in  which  a  farming  man, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwarfish  satyr,  is  seen  with  a  pole 
{uai}Jia)  across  his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a  basket  resembling  in  every  respect 
the  Campanian  corhclla ;  all  which  coincidences  of 
name,  form,  and  description  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  term  with  the  object  represented. 
As  the  corbis  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
it  is  oflen  distinguished  by  a  corresponding  epithet, 
indicating  the  particular  service  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied ;  as,  for  instance,  corbis  messoria^'-  which  wa& 
used  in  husbandry  for  measuring  coin  in  the  cai, 
and  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  modius,  in  which 


1.  (Moore**  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  177.)— 2.  (Giiarg.y  i.,  410.)— 3. 
(H.  A.,  viu.,  5.)— 4.  (Adanja,  Append.,  ■.  v.)— 5.  (Phn.,  II.  N.. 
xxxii.,  11.— Iiidor.,  xii.,  0.)— 6.  (De  Ling.  Lmt.,  t.,  139,  ed. 
Mailer.)— 7.  (Orig.,  XX.,  9.)-8.  (Varro,  De  Re  Ruit.,  i.,  2i  ♦  I 
— Isidor.,  Colttmell.,  11.  cc.)— 9.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  v.,  7,  8.Jh- 
10.  (AntichitA  di  Ercolano,  torn,  iii.,  tav.  29.)— 11.  (Cic^  Pn 
Scxl.,  39.— Compare  Varro,  De  Re  Ruit.,  i  ,53.— Propert.^Ekf. 
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me  ^ram  was  measured  after  thrashing ;'  corbu 
pal  ulatoria,  which  held  a  certain  measure  of  green 
lood  for  cattle  ;•  corbis  consiricla^  when  put  over 
the  noses  of  cattle  with  sore  mouths,  like  a  muzzle, 
to  prevent  them  from  rubbing  their  lips.*  These 
were  all  of  the  larger  sort,  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Plautus,*  "  Geritote  amicis  testris  aurum 
corhibu^y 

The  smaller  basket  (corbula)  was  used  for  gath- 
f  ring  fruit*  {aliquot  corhdas  uruurum*) ;  as  a  bread- 
basket {corbula  panis'') ;  for  carrying  up  viands  from 
the  kitchen  to  tlie  canaculum  ;•  and  when  Nero  at- 
tempted to  cut  through  the  Istlimus  of  Corinth,  he 
put  the  earth  into  a  corbula^  which  he  took  from  a 
soldier,  and  carried  it  away  on  his  shoulders  {hu- 
mum  corbula  congesiam%  which  identifies  the  sort 
of  basket  termed  K6(i>Lvog  b^  Josephus,*®  which  con- 
stituted part  of  the  marching  accoutrements  of  ev- 
ery Roman  soldier. 

The  corbis  was  also  used  in  the  Roman  navy. 
Being  filled  with  stones,  it  afforded  a  substitute  for 
an  anchor  in  places  where  the  soil  was  impervious 
to,  or  not  sufficiently  tenacious  for,  the  fluke  of  an 
anchor,"  which  practice  is  not  yet  forsaken,  for  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen  the  identical  "  corbella" 
delineated  above  so  applied  in  the  bay  of  Mola  di 
Gaieta. 

CO'RBITJS,  merchantmen  of  the  larger  class, 
80  called  because  they  hung  out  a  corbis  at  the  mast- 
head for  a  sign."  They  were  also  termed  oncrarict ; 
and  hence  Plautus,  in  order  to  designate  the  vora- 
cious appetites  of  some  women,  says,  "  Corbitam 
cibi  comesse  possunt.""  TUoy  were  noted  for  their 
heavy  build  and  sluggish  sailing,^*  and  carried  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  merchandise,  answering  to  the 
large  "  felucca"  of  the  present  day.  Cicero  pro- 
pi3sed  to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  these  vessels  from 
Rhegium  to  Patrae,  which  he  opposes  to  the  smarter 
class  of  packets  {actuarioia^^). 

♦COR'CHORUS  {Kopxopocn  a  plant,  probably  the 
same  with  the  Jews'  Mallow,  or  Corckorus  olitorius. 
It  is  still  used  as  a  potherb  by  the  Jews  at  Aleppo. 
A  Japanese  species  of  this  shrub  is  well  known  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Adams ;  but  the  Cor- 
chorus  olitorius  is  seldom  cultivated." 

*CORD'YLUS  {KopSvXog),  an  amphibious  animal 
described  by  Aristotle."  "From  the  discussions 
of  Belon,  Rondelet,  Gesner,  and  Schneider,  it  would 
appear  to  be  settled,"  remarks  Adams,*'  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  Lizard,  probably  a  variety  of  the  Siren  La- 
certina.^- 

IL  The  fry  of  the  Tunny-fish,  according  to  Pliny. 
\fodern  naturalists,  however,  think  that  it  is  proba- 
bly a  variety  of  the  Scomber-thynnusy  L." 

♦CORIANDRUM  {Kopiavi^ov  or  icoptov").  Cori- 
ander, or  Coriandrum  sativum.  It  grows  wild  in 
Italy.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  strong  smell 
of  bedbugs  {KopiCj  "  a  bedbug")  which  the  seed  has 
when  fresh.  Theophrastus  says  there  were  several 
kinds.**  According  to  Pliny,**  Coriander-seed,  ta- 
ken in  moderate  quantities,  was  good  in  aiding  di- 
gestion ;  and  the  ancients,  therefore,  generally  took 
It  after  eating.  Sibthorp  makes  the  modern  Greek 
name  to  be  Kopiavdpov  or  Kovo6apuc.  He  found  it 
n  Peloponnesus  (the  Morea)  and  the  island  of  Cy- 


1.  (Cmo,  De  Re  Rast.,  136.}— 2.  (Colum.,  VI.,  iii.,  5  ;  XI.,  ii., 
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*CORIS  {Koptc)  I.,  a  name  applied  to  seven. 
species  of  the  genus  Cimcx,  or  bug.    {Vid.  Cimex  ' 

II.  A  Plant,  the  same  with  the  Hypericum  Corit 
L.» 

CORDAX.     {Vid.  CoMCEDiA.  p.  299.) 

CORNE'LIA  LEX.     {Yid.  Majbstas,  Repetuh 

TiJR.) 

CORNE'LIA  FULVIA  LEX.  {V^.  Ambitcs.) 
CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  FALSIS.  {Vid  Falba.) 
CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  INJU'RIIS.     {Vid.  Is 

JURI^.) 

CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  SICA'RIIS  ET  VENE- 
FrClS.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained 
some  provision  as  to  homicide,*  but  this  is  all  tha 
we  know.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  law  o' 
Numa  Pompilius,  quoted  by  Festus,'  "  Si  quit  fiom 
incm  Itberum  dolo  scicns  morti  duit  paricida  cstOt" 
was  incorporated  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  is  the 
law  of  homicide  to  which  Pliny  refers ;  but  this 
cannot  be  proved.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  provisions 
against  incantations  {malum  carmen)  and  poisoning, 
both  of  which  offences  were  also  included  under 
parricidium :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  was  sewed 
up  in  a  sack  {culeus  or  culleus)  and  thrown  into  a 
river.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  some  old 
law  that  the  senate,  by  a  consultum,  oriored  the 
consuls  P.  Scipio  and  D.  Brutus  (B.C.  138)  to  in- 
quire into  the  murder  in  the  Silva  Scantia  {Silvc. 
Sila*).  The  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  VeneCcit 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.C 
82.  The  lex  contained  provisions  as  to  death  oi 
fire  caused  by  dolus  malus,  and  against  persons  go- 
ing about  armed  with  the  intention  of  killing  oi 
thieving.  The  law  not  only  provided  fur  cases  of 
poisoning,  but  contained  provisions  against  tliose 
who  made,  sold,  bought,  possessed,  or  gave  poison 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning;  also  against  a  mr.gis- 
tratus  or  senator  who  conspired  in  order  that  a  per- 
son might  be  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum, 
&c.*  To  the  provisions  of  this  law  was  subse- 
quently added  a  senatus  consultum  against  mala 
sacrificia,  otherwise  called  impia  sacrificia,  the 
agents  in  which  were  brought  within  the  provisions 
of  this  lex.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  this  law 
was  the  interdictio  aqua  et  ignis,  according  to 
some  modern  writers.  Marcian*  says  that  the  pun- 
ishment was  deportatio  in  insulam  et  bonorum  ad  em- 
tio. These  statements  are  reconcilable  when  we 
consider  that  the  deportatio  under  the  emperors 
took  r;he  place  of  the  interdictio,  and  the  expression 
in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  times  of  the  writers 
or  the  compilers.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the  lex 
was  modified  by  various  senatus  consuita  and  im- 
perial rescripts. 

The  lex  Pompeia  de  Pam'cidiis,  passed  in  the 
time  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  extended  the  crime  of  parri- 
cide to  the  killing  (dolo  malo)  of  a  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  and  many  other  relations  enumerated 
by  Marcianus  ;^  this  enumeration  also  comprises 
vitricus,  noverca,  privignus,  privigna,  patronus,  pa- 
trona,  an  avus  who  killed  a  nepos,  and  a  mother 
who  killed  a  lilius  or  filia ;  but  it  did  not  extend  to 
a  father.  All  privy  to  the  crime  were  also  punished 
by  the  law,  and  attempts  at  the  crime  also  came 
within  its  provisions.  The  punishment  was  the 
same  as  that  affixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Sica- 
riis,' by  which  must  be  meant  the  same  punishment 
that  the  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crimes  of  the  same 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  father  or  mother,  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  was  punished  (more  majo- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  sewn  ap  in  a 


1.  (DioBcor.,  iii.,  IM.— P.  iEgin.,  vii.,  8.— Plin.,  H.N.,  xxtl,, 
54.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  3.)— 3.  (a  v.  Parici  Qaa«torc«.>. 
4.  (Cic,  Brutua,  c.  22,  ed.  H.  Meyer.)— 4.  (Compare  Oic,  Pn 
Clucnt.,  c.  54,  with  Dig.  49,  tit.  8.)— 0.  (Dig.  49,  lit.  8«  s.  S  ^^ 
•^.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  9,  a.  l.)-8.  (Dig..  I.  o.) 
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lack  uitb  B  iiig,  cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea  if  the  sea  was  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
I  constitation  of  Hadrian,  he  was  exposed  to  wild 
•easts,  or,  in  the  time  of  Paulas,  to  be  burned.  The 
ape  would  appear  to  be  a  late  addition.  The  mur- 
derers of  a  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmoth- 
er only  were  punished  in  this  manner  ;^  other  par- 
ricides were  simply  put  to  death.  From  this  it  is 
ek»r  that  the  lex  Cornelia  contained  a  provision 
agaiust  parricide,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to 
the  provisions  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis,  unless  there 
was  a  separate  Cornelia  Lex  de  Parricidiis  As  al- 
ready observed,  the  provisions  of  those  two  leges 
were  modified  in  various  ways  under  the  emperors. 
!t  appears  from  the  law  of  Numa,  quoted  by 
festus,*  that  a  parricida  was  any  one  who  killed 
another  dolo  malo.  Cicero'  appears  to  use  the 
word  in  its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  culleus.  In  this  limited  sense  there 
(iccms  no  impropriety  in  Catilina  being  calk;d  par- 
ncida  with  reference  to  his  country ;  and  the  day 
of  the  dictator  Csesar's  death  might  be  called  a  par- 
ricidium,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
Ihe  name  was  given  ♦  If  the  original  meaning  of 
parricida  be  what  Festus  says,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  etymology  of  the  word  (pater  and  caedo)  is 
correct;  for  it  appears  that  paricida  or  parricida 
mcaat  murderer  generally,  and  afterward  the  mur- 
derer of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relationship.  If 
the  wor  i  was  originally  patricida,  the  law  intended 
to  make  all  malicious  killing  as  great  an  offence  as 
parricidt,  though  it  would  appear  that  parricide, 
properly  lo  called,  was,  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  at  least,  specially  punished  with  the  culleus, 
and  other  murders  were  not.* 
♦CORNIX,  the  Carrion  Crow.  (Vid.  Corone  ) 
CORNU,  a  wind  instrument,  anciently  made  of 
horn,  but  afterward  of  brass.*  According  to  Athe- 
fl«us,'  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Etruscans.  Like 
the  tuba^  it  differed  from  the  tibia  in  being  a  larger 
and  more  powerful  instrument,  and  from  the  tuba 
Itself  in  being  curved  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
wiih  a  crosspiece  to  steady  the  instmment  for  the 
convenience  of  the  performer.  In  Greek  it  is  called 
aTpoyYv}.7i  aukmy^  It  had  no  stopples  or  plugs  to 
adjust  the  scale  to  any  particular  mode  ;•  the  en- 
tire series  of  notes  was  produced  without  keys  or 
boles,  by  the  modification  of  the  breath  and  of  the 
lips  at  the  mouthpiece.  Probably,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  was,  like  our  own 
bom,  an  octave  lower  than  the  trumpet.  The  chu- 
ncum,  which  originally  meant  a  signal  rather  than 
the  musical  in.strument  which  gave  the  signal,  was 
Bsaally  sounded  with  the  comu. 

*'  Senuil  refiezo  cUusicum  cornUy 
Lituusque  aduneo  stridulo*  cantus 
Elisii  «rc."* 


I     J^ 


L  (IfodMt^  Dif .  49,  tit.  9,  b.  •.)— S.  (i .  t.  Parici  Qa«istore«.) 
t  (Pio  Ros.  Am.,  c  tS.)— 4.  (Saet.,  Cm.,  o.  88.)^5.  (Disr.  49, 
It.  S,  9.~Pbii1]u,  Reeept.  Sentent.,  y.,  tit.  94.— Dirksen.  Ueber- 
«c^  A*:.,  der  ZwStftafelgetetze,  Leimig.)— 6.  (Varro,  De  Ling. 
\M^r,  117,  ed.  Mtller.P?.  (iv.,  1^4,  A.)— 6.  (Burncv'ii  liiat. 
<*  Mu«c  Tol.  i.,p.  518.)— 9.  (Sen.  (Ed..  734  ) 


From  which  lines  we  learn  the  distinction  between 
the  cornu  and  lituusj  as  from  Ovid^  we  learn  thai 
between  the  tuba  and  comu : 

•'  Non  tuba  directif  nan  cms  cornua  fiexi.** 

The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Bartholin i,* 
illustrates  the  above  account. 

CORO'NA  (orri^avof),  a  Crown  ;  that  is,  a  circu- 
lar ornament  of  metal,  leaves,  or  flowers,  worn  b)* 
the  ancients  round  the  head  or  n^ck,  and  used  as  a 
festive  as  well  as  funereal  decoration,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  talent,  military  or  naval  prowess,  and  civil 
worth.  It  includes  the  synonymes  of  the  species, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  absolutely,  a rf^avjy,  art^oi; 
aTe<pdv(j/ia,  corolla,  tcrtum,  a  garland  or  wreath. 

The  first  introduction  of  this  ornament  is  attrib- 
uted to  Janus  Bifrons,'  the  reputed  inventor  of  ships 
and  coinage,  whence  many  coins  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Sicily  bear  the  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  a 
ship  or  a  crown  on  the  reverse. 

Judging  from  Homer's  silence,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  among  the  Greeks  of  the  he- 
roic ages  as  a  reward  of  merit  or  as  a  festive  dee- 
oration,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  delicate  Phaeacians  or  of  the  suiters.  But 
a  golden  crown  decorates  the  head  of  Venus  in  the 
hymn  to  that  goddess  * 

Its  first  introduction  as  an  honorary  reward  is 
attributable  to  the  athletic  games,  in  some  of  which 
it  was  bestowed  as  a  prize  upon  the  victor,*  from 
whence  it  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  circus.  It 
was  the  only  one  contended  for  by  the  Spartans  in 
their  gymnic  contests,  and  was  worn  by  them  when 
going  to  battle.* 

The  Romans  refined  upon  the  practice  of  thr 
Greeks,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of  crowns, 
formed  of  different  materials,  each  with  a  separato 
appellation,  and  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  these  and  their  proper 
ties,  including  in  the  same  detail  an  account  of  tl  »^ 
corresponding  ones,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  Corona  Obsidionalis.  Among  the  honora- 
ry crowns  bestowed  by  the  Romans  for  military 
achievements,  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  conferred  the  highest  honour,  was 
the  corona  obsidiimalis,  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
army  after  its  liberation  to  the  general  who  broke 
up  the  siege.  It  was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers,'  thence  called  corona  gramincaj*  and 
graminea  obsidionalis,*  gathered  from  the  spot  on 
which  the  beleaguered  army  had  been  enclosed,**  in 
allusion  to  a  custom  of  the  early  ages,  in  which  the 
vanquished  party,  in  a  contest  of  strength  or  agility. 


plucked  a  handful  of  grass  from  the  meadow  wheie 


1.  (MeUun.,  i.,  98.)^2.  (De  Tibiis,  p.  403.)— 3.  (Athcn.,  zr., 
45.)— 4.  (1  and  7.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xr.,  39.— Pindar,  Olvmp., 
IT.,  36. — Argol.  in  Panvin.,  De  Lud.  Circ.,  i.,  18. — Uamillon^i 
Vawsa,  vol.  iTi.,  pi.  47.)— 6.  (Haac,  p.  I98,a00,traiial.)— 7.  (Plin 
H.  N.,  xxii.,  7.)— «.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  wii.,  4.)— 9  (Lir.,  vii.,  37.) 
—10.  (Plm    \  c— Aul.  Gn"  ,  v.,  6.— f  eetut  a.  v.  Obeidionalia.; 
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Qie  struggle  took  place,  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent 
as  a  token  of  victory.*  A  list  of  the  few  Romans 
who  gained  this  honour  is  given  by  Pliny.*  A  rep- 
resentation of  the  corona  graminea  is  introduced  in 
the  preceding  woodcut.' 

II.  Corona  Civica,  the  second  in  honour  and  im- 
portance,* was  presented  to  the  soldier  who  had 
preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle,*  and 
therefore  accompanied  with  the  inscription  ♦*  Ob 
€ivetn  servatum,*'*  as  seen  on  the  medal  of  M.  Lep- 
iuus,  introdnciid  in  the  next  woodcut,  in  which  the 
letters  H.  O.  C.  S.  stand  for  kostcm.  occidit^  civem 
serzatit  It  was  originally  made  of  the  ilex^  after- 
ward of  the  ttscuLusy  and  finally  of  the  qucrcus,'* 
three  different  sorts  of  oak,  the  reason  for  which 
choice  is  explained  by  Plutarch.*  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,*  above  which  the  medal  of  Lep- 
iilas,*®  just  mentioned,  is  placed. 


/is  the  possession  of  this  crown  was  so  high  an 
oonour,  its  attainment  was  restricted  by  very  se- 
vere regulations,"  so  that  the  following  combina- 
tions must  have  been  satisfied  before  a  claim  was 
allowed :  To  have  preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen  in  battle,  slain  his  opponent,  and  maintained 
the  ground  on  which  the  action  took  place.  The 
testimony  of  a  third  party  was  not  admissible ;  the 
person  rescued  must  himself  proclaim  the  fact,  which 
increased  the  diflUculty  of  attainment,  as  the  Roman 
soldier  was  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
his  obligation  to  the  prowess  of  a  comrade,  and  to 
show  him  that  deference  which  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  his  preserver  if  the  claim  were  es- 
tablished.**   Originally,  therefore,  the  corona  civica 


1.  (Aul.  Cell.,  v.,  6.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  4.— Fostof,  f .  r.  Ob- 
•idionalis.— Sei-v.  ad  Virg.,  jEn.,  viii.,  128.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxii.,  4, 
S.)— 3.  (Guichard,  De  Antiquis  Triumphis,  p.  266. — Compare 
HardouJn  ad  Plin.,  11.  N.,  x.,  68.)-4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xri.,  So- 
ft. (Aul.  Cell.,  v.,  6.)— 6.  (Scnec,  Clem.,  i.,  2«.)— 7.  (Plin.,  II. 
N.,  xvi.,  5.)— 8.  (QuMt.  Rom.,  p.  151,  ed.  Reisk.)— 0.  (Jacob  de 
Bid,  Numism.  Aurea  Imp.  Rom.,  pi.  5.)— 10.  (Goltz,  Uistona 
CsMram  ex  Antiq.  Numismat.  Restitut.,  xxxiii.,  1.)-  -11 .  (Plin. 
H  N  ,  xri.,  5  )-  -11  (Cic,  Pro  Plane.,  80.) 
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was  presented  by  the  rescued  soldier,*  after  Jm 
claim  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  t:^ 
une,  who  compelled  a  reluctant  party  to  come  for* 
ward  and  give  his  evidence  ;*  but  under  the  Eoi' 
pire,  when  the  prince  was  the  fountain  from  whence 
all  honours  emanated,  the  civic  crown  was  no  lon- 
ger received  from  the  hands  of  the  peison  whcsf 
preservation  it  rewarded,  but  from  the  prince  hiin^ 
self,  or  his  delegate.* 

The  preservation  of  the  life  of  an  ally,  evcji 
though  he  were  a  king,  would  not  confer  a  sufficient 
title  for  the  civic  crown.  When  once  obtained,  it 
might  always  be  worn.  The  soldier  who  had  ac. 
quired  it  had  a  place  reserved  next  to  the  senate  at 
all  the  public  spectacles ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  company,  rose  up  upon  hia  entrance 
He  was  freed  from  all  public  burdens,  as  were  also 
his  father,  and  his  paternal  grandfather;  and  the 
person  who  owed  his  life  to  him  was  bound,  ever 
after,  to  cherish  his  preserver  as  a  parent,  and  af- 
ford him  all  such  offices  as  were  due  from  a  son  to 
his  father.* 

A  few  of  the  principal  characters  who  gained 
this  reward  are  enumerated  in  the  following  pas- 
sages ;  Plin.,  H.  A'.,  vii.,  29 ;  xvi ,  5. — Liv.,  vi.,  20; 
X.,  46.  L.  Gellius  Publicola  proposed  to  confer  it 
upon  Cicero  for  having  detected  -\nd  crushed  Uie 
conspiracy  of  Catiline;*  and  among  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  the  senate,  it  was  de- 
creed that  a  civic  crown  should  be  suspended  fruni 
the  top  of  his  house  ;•  hence  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
with  the  inscription  oh  civcs  servatoa,  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  reverse  of  the  Augustan  medals,  as  abo 
on  those  of  Galba,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Trajan.  Ac, 
showing  that  they  likewise  assumed  to  themselrcB 
a  similar  honour. 

Other  chaplets  of  leaves  of  many  kinds  wcie 
used  both  at  Rome  and  in  Greece,  but  they  aie 
distinct  in  character  and  purpose  from  the  corona 
civica.  An  oak  wreath  was  given  by  the  Greeks  m 
Jupiter ;'  but  that  has  no  acorns,  which  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  corona  civica  ;*  and  likewise 
to  Hecate  ;•  of  ivy  to  Bacchus,"  commonly  seen  in 
his  statues,  from  which  he  is  termed  KiaaoKOfjifi^^ 
Those  who  assisted  at  a  sacrifice  wore  a  crown  of 
bay,  and  the  victim  a  wreath  of  cypress,  pine,  or 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  tree  sacred  to  the  deiiy 
to  whom  the  offering  was  made.^*  Romulus  be- 
stowed a  crown  of  leaves  upon  Hostus  Hostiltus, 
as  the  first  man  who  stormed  the  city  of  Fidonzs ;" 
and  the  army  paid  a  similar  compliment  to  P  Do- 
cius,  by  whom  it  was  saved  from  destruction  dm  ing 
the  Samnite  war." 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  as  characteristic 
of  Roman  manners  and  early  repubhcan  virtue,  that 
the  two  crowns  which  were  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  held  in  tl\c  highest  honour,  possessed 
no  intrinsic  value. 

HI.  Corona  Nivams  or  Robtbata,  called  also 
Classica."  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
these  were  two  distinct  crowns,  or  only  two  de- 
nominations for  the  same  one.  Virgil"  unites  both 
terms  in  one  sentence,  **Tempora  navalt  fulgent 
rostrata  corona.'*  But  it  seems  probable  that  the 
former,  besides  being  a  generic  term,  was  inferioi 
in  dignity  to  the  latter,  and  given  to  the  sailor  wh( 


1.  (Aul.  Gel.,  v.,  6.— Polyb.,  ri.,  87.)— 2.  (PcJyb.,  L  c.)~? 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  xr.,  12.— Compare  iii.,  2.)— 4.  (Polyb.,  ri.,  37.-- 
Cic,  Pro  Plane.,  SO.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xri.,  5.— AnL  Cell.,  v.,  6  ; 
—5.  (Aul.  G«ll.,  T..  6.)— «.  (Dion  Caaa.,  liii..  1«.— Val.  Max. 
ii.,  8,  fin.— Ovid,  Faat.,  i.,  614;  iv.,  M3.— Trirt.,  HI.,  i.,  6.— 
Senec.,  Clem.,  i.,  26.~Suct.,  Calig^  19.— Compare  Claad.,  17 
—Tib.,  26.)— 7.  (H*mUton'a  Vasea,  vol.  iii.,  pL  l)-a  (Puiu, 
H.  N.,  xvi.,  5.)— 9.  (Soph.,  Fiagra.  ap.  Vtl;,&ct.Mr,  Diatr.  la 
Eur.  Frag.,  p.  167.)-1C  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xti..  4.)-ll.  (I^aa, 
Hymn,  in  Bacch.,  1.— Compare  9.)— 12.  (Plm.,  l.c.)-lS.  (F«i^ 
H.  N.,  XTi.,  a.)— 14.  (LiT.,  Til.,  87.)— 15.  (Paleic,  ii.,  81.>-  ll 
(JEn.,  liii.,  684.) 
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mat  boarded  an  enemy *b  ship  i^  whereas  the  latter 
waa  giTea  to  a  commander  who  destroyed  the 
wb^e  fleet,  or  gained  any  very  signal  victory.*  At 
all  events,  they  were  both  made  of  gold  ;  and  one, 
at  least  {rostrata\  decorated  with  the  beaks  of 
irtups,  like  the  rostra  in  the  Forum,'  as  seen  in  a 
Biedal  of  Agrippa  ;*  the  other  {navalis),  with  a  rep- 
teaentarion  of  the  entire  bow,  aa  shown  in  the  sub- 
ioined  woodcut.* 


fbe  Athenians  likewise  bestowed  golden  crowns 
for  naval  services,  sometimes  upon  the  person  who 
got  his  trireme  first  equipped,  and  at  others  upon 
the  captain  who  had  his  vessel  in  the  best  order.* 

IV.  Corona  Mubalis.  The  first  man  who  scaled 
the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  was  presented  by  his 
commander  with  a  mural  crown.^  It  was  made 
of  gold,  and  decorated  with  turrets  {muri  pinnu^)^ 
as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut;*  and  being 
one  of  the  highest  orders  of  military  decorations, 
was  not  awarded  to  a  claimant  until  aAer  a  strict 
irvestigation.'^ 


Cybele  is  always  represented  with  this  crown 
upon  her  head ;"  but  in  the  woodcut  annexed**  the 
form  of  the  crown  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  in- 
eliides  the  whole  tower  as  well  as  the  turrets,  thus 
aflbrdiog  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ancient  style  of 
foitficaiion. 


V.  CotomACxrtRmnns  or  Vallaris.  The  first 
Mdier  who  surmounted  the  vallum^  and  forced  an 
Qtrance  into  the  enemy^s  camp,  was  in  like  man- 
JST  presented  with  a  golden  crown,  called  corona 

L  (Flra^  H.  N.,  ZTi.,3.)— 2.  (Compare  Anl.  Gell.,  r.,  6. — Lir., 
JfiLj  IV.—Dio  Cssi.,  zlix.,  H.^Seneca,  De  Ben.,  iii.,  93.— Fet- 
{^■.▼.NsTalis  Corona.— Plin., H.N. ,Tiii.,  31 ;  xri.,  4. — Suet., 
dud^  l7.)-3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  4.)— 4.  (Tristan,  Comment. 
Rular^  cIm  Eapeiwuni,  torn,  t.,  p.  131.)— 5.  (Guickard,  de  An- 
uq.  Trianphia,  p.  W7.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  de  Corona  Praf.  Nav., 
p.  STB,  979,  ed.  Schsffer.)— 7.  (Aul.  Cell.,  y-,  6,  4.— Lir.,  xzri., 
fA.u-8.  (Anl.  Cell.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Gniehard,  De  Antiq.  Triumph., 
p.  Sas.>— 10.  (Lit.,  1.  c— Compare  Suet.,  Aog.,  95.)~11.  (La- 
crec..  it^  007,  010  — Orid,  Past.,  it  ,  S19.— (kimpare  Virflr.,  JRm^ 
'.  S99 .  ▼"    *86.)>-12.  (Cajlns,  Recneil  D'Antiq..  toL  t^  pL  I ) 


casirenstt  or  vallaru,^  which  was  omamcnteu  »v.U2 
the  palisades  {valU)  used  in  forming  an  intrench 
ment,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  * 


VI.  CoKONA  Triuhphalis.  There  were  thrrf. 
sorts  of  triumphal  crowns,  the  first  of  which  was 
worn  round  the  head  of  the  commander  during  hit 
triumph.  It  was  made  with  laurel  or  bay  leaves,* 
which  plant  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  ancient 
coins,  both  with  the  berries  and  without  them.  It 
was  the  latter  kind,  according  to  Pliny,*  which  was 
used  in  the  triumph,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  from  a  medal  which  commemorates  ih<» 


Parthian  triumph  of  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  o! 
Antony.*  Being  the  most  honourable  of  the  thiee 
it  was  termed  lauretL  insignit!^  and  insignis  eoroiUL 
triumphalis. 

The  second  one  was  of  gold,  often  enriched  with 
jewels,  which,  being  too  large  and  massive  to  be 
worn,  was  held  over  the  head  of  the  general  during 
his  triumph  by  a  public  officer  (serous  publicus^). 
This  crown,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  was  pre 
sented  to  the  victorious  general  by  his  army. 

The  third  kind,  likewise  of  gold  and  great  value, 
was  sent  as  presents  from  the  provinces  to  the  com- 
mander as  soon  as  a  triumph  had  been  decreed  to 
him,*  and  therefore  they  were  also  termed  promnci- 
ales*  In  the  early  ages  of  republican  virtue  and 
valour  these  were  gratuitous  presents,  but  befora 
the  extinction  of  the  Republic  they  were  exacted 
as  a  tribute  under  the  name  of  aurum  coronarium,  to 
which  none  were  entitled  but  those  to  whom  a  tri- 
umph had  been  decreed.  (Vid.  Auru.m  CoRONAki- 
UM.)  The  custom  of  presenting  golden  crowna 
from  the  provinces  to  victorious  generals  was  like- 
wise in  use  among  the  Greeks,  for  they  were  pro- 
fusely lavished  upon  Alexander  after  his  conquest 
of  Darius.** 

VII.  Corona  Ovalis  was  another  crown  of  less 
estimation,  appropriated  solely  to  commanders.  It 
was  given  to  those  who  merely  deserved  an  ova 
tion,  which  happened  when  the  war  was  not  dul] 
declared,  or  was  canied  on  against  a  very  inferioi 
force,  or  with  persons  not  considered  by  the  iawa 
of  nations  as  lawful  enemies,  such  as  slaves  and 
pirates ;  or  when  the  victory  was  obtained  without 
danger,  difficulty,  or  bloodshed ;"  on  which  account 


1.  (AuL  GeU.,T.,  6,  5.— Compare  Val.  Max.,  i.,  8,  6.)-! 
(Gnichard,  De  Antiq.  Triumph.,  p.  260.)— 3.  (Aul.  Goll.,  ▼.,  6 
—Ovid,  Pont.,  II.,  ii.,  81.— TibulL,  I.,  TJi.,  7.)-4.  (H.  N.,  ir. 
30.)-^5.  (Goltz,  Hkt.  C«i.,  xlviii.,  2.)-6.  (Liv.,  vii.,  13.)— 7. 
(Jot.,  Sat.,  x.,  41.>--8.  (Plut.,  Paul.  JEmi..,  34.)— 9.  (Tei^iIL, 
Da  Coron.  Mil.,  c  18.)— 10.  (Athen.,  xii.,  M.)— 11.  (Aul.  o'-'i.. 
r^  0.— Feetna,  t.  r  Oralis  Corona.) 
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it  '-u  oaade  of  myrtle,  the  shrub  sacred  to  Venus: 
'  Quod  non  Marlius^  sed  quasi  Veneris  quidam  tri- 
nmphus  foret."*  The  myrtle  crown  is  shown  in 
the  \ioodcut  annexed,  from  a  medal  of  Augustus 
Cssar.* 


VIII.  Corona  Olbagina.  This  was  likewise  an 
honorary  wreath,  made  of  the  olive  leaf,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  soldiers  as  well  as  their  command- 
ars.  According  to  Gellius,'  it  was  given  to  any 
person  or  persons  through  whose  instrumentality  a 
triumph  had  been  obtained,  but  when  they  were  not 
personally  present  in  the  action.  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of  Lepidus,*  and 
W213  conferred  both  by  Augustus  and  the  senate 
*.Don  the  soldiery  on  several  occasions* 


Golden  crowns,  without  any  particular  designa- 
.lon.  were  frequently  presented  out  of  compliment 
by  one  individual  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to  a 
soldier  who  had  in  any  way  distinguished  himself.* 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  made  but  little  use  of 
crowns  as  rewards  of  valour  in  the  earlier  and  bet- 
ter periods  of  their  history,  except  as  prizes  in  the 
ithletic  contests ;  but,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, crowns  of  gold  were  profusely  distributed, 
among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  every  trifling  feat, 
whether  civil,  naval,  or  military,'  which,  though 
lavished  without  much  discrimination  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  character  of  the  receiving  parties,  were 
still  subjected  to  certain  legal  restrictions  in  respect 
of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in  which  they  were 
conferred.  They  could  not  be  presented  but  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  with  the  consent,  that  is,  by 
suffrage,  of  the  people,  or  by  the  senators  in  their 
council,  or  by  the  tribes  to  their  own  members,  or 
by  the  djjfidrai  to  members  of  their  own  S^fiog.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  ^Eschines,  the  people 
could  not  lawfully  present  crowns  in  any  place  ex- 
cept in  their  assembly,  nor  the  senators  except  in 
the  senate-house ;  nor,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, in  the  theatre,  which  is,  however,  denied 
by  Demosthenes ;  nor  at  the  public  games ;  and  if 
any  crier  there  proclaimed  the  crowns,  he  was  sub- 


1.  (AuL  Cell.,  1.  c— PluUrch,  Marcell.,  22.— Compare  Plin., 
H.  N..  XV  ,  89.— Dionys.,  v.,  47.)— 2.  (Goltz,  Hist.  Caw.,  xvi., 
to.)— 3  yv.,  6  )— 4.  (Goltz,  Hist.  Ck«.,  xxxiii.,  5.)— 5.  (Dion 
CaM.,  X  .X  .  14  ;  xlvi.,  40.)-«.  (Liv.,  vii.,  10,  37  ;  x.,  44 ;  xxx., 
I6.V— 7.  (^tch.,  c.  Ctes.— Demoath.,  De  Coron.,  paasim.) 
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ject  to  &nfiia.  Neither  could  any  pcrjon  holding 
an  office  receive  a  crown  while  he  was  vnev&woc, 
that  is,  before  he  had  passed  his  accounts.  But 
crowns  were  sometimes  presented  by  foreign  cities 
to  particular  citizens,  which  were  termed  ore^pot 
^eviKoiy  corona.  kospitaUs.  This,  however,  could  noi 
be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  tiose  cities  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  people,  and  the  party 
for  whom  the  honour  was  intended  had  undergone 
a  public  investigation,  in  which  the  whole  coureo 
of  his  life  was  submitted  to  a  strict  inquiry.^ 

The  principal  regulations  at  Rome  respect  rg 
these  honours  have  been  already  mentioned  ic  die 
account  of  the  different  crowns  to  which  they  ap- 
plied. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  crowns, 
which  were  emblematical  and  not  honorary,  at  least 
to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  the  adoption  of 
which  was  not  regulated  by  law,  but  custom.  Of 
these  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  Corona  Sacerdotalis,  so  called  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.*  It  was  worn  by  the  priests  (jroc^r- 
dotc3)y  with  the  exception  of  the  pontifex  Maximus 
and  his  minister  {eamillus)^  as  well  as  the  by-stand- 
ers,  when  officiating  at  the  sacrifice.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  conflned  to  any  one  material, 
but  was  sometimes  made  of  olive  (see  preceding 
woodcut*),  sometimes  of  gold,*  and  sometimes  of 
ears  of  corn,  then  termed  corona  spicea^  which  kind 
was  the  most  ancient  one  among  the  Romans,*  and 
was  consecrated  to  Ceres,*  before  whose  temples  ii 
was  customarily  suspended.^  It  was  likewise  lo- 
garded  as  an  emblem  of  peace,*  in  which  charactrr 
it  appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  which  commem- 
orates the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between  A.»i- 
tony  and  D.  Albisza  Brutus.* 


II.  CoBoifA  FuNBBRis  aud  SEPCT.CHBAU8.  The 
Greeks  first  set  the  example  of  crowning  the  dead 
with  chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,^*  which  was 
imitated  by  the  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  by 
a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any  person  who 
had  acquired  a  crown  might  have  it  placed  upon 
his  head  when  carried  out  in  the  funereal  proces- 
sion.^^ Garlands  of  flowers  were  also  placed  upon 
the  bier,  or  scattered  from  the  windows  under 
which  the  procession  passed,"  or  entwined  about 
the  cinerary  urn,"  or  as  a  decoration  to  the  tomb.** 
In  Greece  these  crowns  were  commonly  made  of 
parsley  (acA^vov"). 

III.  Corona  Convivialis.  The  use  of  chaplets 
at  festive  entertainments  sprung  likewise  from 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  tight  round  the  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  eflTects  of  intoxication  " 
Thus  Mercury  in  the  Amphitryon,*'  when  he  is  aboui 


1.  (.fiach.,  c  Ctea.— Demoath.,  Da  Coron.)— 2.  (xxxii  .  \  \ 
6.)— 3.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  4(S6.)— 4.  (Prudent..  Tiqi  Sr/^  a-, 
1011.— TcrtuU..  De  Idol.,  18.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  TT^ii., «,)  -5 
(Hon,  Carm.  Sc.,  30.-TiboU.,  H.,  i.,  4;  !,  !.,  15.)-7  ii 
bull.,  I.,  i.,  16.— Compare  Apul.,  Met.,  vL  ji.  110,  e*I.  Va.  >  -k 
(Tibull.,  i.,  10,  67.)— 9.  (Goltx,  Hist.  C«t ,  xxii.,  2.)— 10.  » li«» 
rip.,  Phoen.,  1647.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 11.  (Cic.  De  Leg.,  ii  ,  M 
— PUn.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  5.)— 12.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  7.— D»o«»j«. 
xi.,  39.)  — 13.  (Plutarch,  Maroell.,  30.  —  Demeir..  53.)— M 
(Plin..  H.  N.,  xxi.,  3.— Ovid.  Triat.,  111.,  ii.,  62.— TibciL,  U 
iv.,  48.)— 15.  (Suidaa,  a.  v.— Pl«u.,  Timol.,  26.)— 16.  (i.ci«al 
Erotic,  ap.  Athen.,  xr  .  16  W.17.  (Ill .  it.,  16.) 
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(O  saam  drunk,  says,  "  Ca^am  coronam  mihi  in 
cuputy  asitimilabo  me  esse  ebnum."  But,  as  luxury 
increased,  they  were  made  of  various  flowers  or 
shrubs,  such  as  were  supposed  to  prevent  intoxica- 
tion :  of  roses  (which  were  the  choicest),  violets, 
myrtle,  ivy,  philyra,  and  even  parsley.*  The  Ro- 
mans were  not  allowed  to  wear  these  crowns  in 
public,  "  in  »isu  promiscuo,"  which  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  do  so  were  punished  with  imprisonment.* 

IV.  Corona  Nuptialis.  The  bridal  wreath,  ari- 
>oc  yofiiiXiov*  was  also  of  Greek  origin,  among 
«rhom  it  was  made  of  flowers  plucked  by  the  bride 
herself,  and  not  bought,  which  was  of  ill  omen.* 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  made  of  verbcnoj  also 
gathered  by  the  bride  herself,  and  worn  under  the 
JUmmtumf*  with  which  the  bride  was  always  en* 
veloped.*  The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  chaplet.' 
The  doors  of  his  house  were  likewise  decorated 
with  gariands,*  and  also  the  bridal  couch.* 

y.  CoBONA  Natalitia,  thc  chaplet  suspended 
over  the  do<ir  of  the  vestibule,  in  the  houses  of  both 
Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  a  child  was  bom.**  At 
Athens,  when  the  infant  was  male,  the  crown  was 
made  of  olive ;  when  female,  of  wool ;"  at  Rome  it 
was  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  parsley." 

Besides  the  crowns  enumerated,  there  were  a 
few  others  of  specific  denominations,  which  receiv- 
ed their  names  either  from  the  materials  of  which, 
or  the  manner  in  which,  they  were  composed. 
These  were  : 

T.  Corona  Lonoa,"  which  is  commonly  thought  to 
rc«mble  what  we  call  ?l  festoon,  and,  as  such,  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  curule 
chairs,  triumphal  cars,  houses,  <Scc.  But  the  word 
must  have  had  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was 
probably  called  longa  from  its  greater  size,  and 
meant  a  circular  string  of  anything,  like  the  "  rosa- 
ry" used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Catholic  countries 
to  rec«cjQ  up  their  prayers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
called  la  corona^  doubtless  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
corona  longa  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  to  which 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

11  Co&oNA  Eteusca  was  a  golden  crown,  made 
to  imitate  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studdwi  with 
gems,  and  decorated  with  ribands  {Icmnisci)  or  ties 
of  gold. »♦  Any  crown  fastened  with  these  ribands, 
whether  real  or  artificially  represented,  was  also 
termed  corona  lemnucata,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  by  Caylus." 

III.  Corona  Pactilis,"  probably  the  same  as  the 
corona  flcctUia  of  Plautus,*'  corona  torta^*  pUxa^^* 
ore^voi  nXsKTol,'^  and  kvXioto^  orr^dvof  .**  It  was 
made  of  flowers,  shrubs,  grass,  ivy,  wool,  or  any 
flexible  material  twisted  together. 

IV.  Corona  SuTiLi8,the  crown  used  by  the  Salii 
at  their  festivals.**  It  was  made  in  the  first  in- 
•tance  of  any  kind  of  flowers  sewed  together,  in- 
Head  of  being  wreathed  with  their  leaves  and 
•talks :  but  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the  rose 
only,  the  choicest  leaves  of  which  were  selected 


I.  CMart.,  Epigr  xiii.,  127.— Hor.,  Cann.,  II.,  vii.,  94.-1(1., 
Sat^  II.,  iii.,  SM.— tj.,  (.'arm.,  I.,  zxxviii.,  2.— Juv.,  Sat.,  r.,  36. 
-  Virip.,  Edog.,  Ti.,  !«.— Ovid,  Fast.,  ▼.,  335,  337,  841.— Tacit., 
Aon.,  ii.,  57.— CapitoUn.,  Venia,  3.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  «.— 
Compare  Ilor.,  Sat.,  II.,  hi.,  236.— Val.  Max.,  vi.,  9,  ext.  1.)— 3. 
Bmhi,  I  Jjll.,  i.,  88.)-- 4.  (/Ilex,  ab  Alex.,  ii.,  5.)— 5.  (Featus,  s. 
T.  Corolla.)— «.  (Catall.,  Ixi.j  «,  8.— Cic,  De Orat.,  iii.,  58.)— 7. 
TTertcIL,  De  Cariin.  Mil.,  c.  13.— Claud.,  Nupt.  Honor,  et  Mar., 
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Bat.,  Ti^  51,  237.)— 9.  (Apolkrn.  Rhod.,  iv.,  1143.)- 10.  (Jqv., 
UtL^  ix^  85.  —  MeaniiiB,  Auic.  Lect.,  iv.,  10.)  —  1 1.  (Hesych., 
•.r.  Zr^Mf.)^lS.  (Bartholin.,  De  Fuerp.,  p.  127.)— 13.  (Cic, 
De  Lmg^  31.— Orid,  Fast.,  ir.,  738.)— 14.  (Piin.,  H.  N.,  zxi.,  4  ; 
txxHL,  4.)  —  15.  (Recocil  d*Antiq.,  vol.  r.,  pi.  57,  No.  3.)  —  16. 
(Rm..  H.  N.,  xxi.,  8.)— 17.  (Bacch.,  I.,  i.,  37.)  — 18.  (Froport., 
aL,  90, 18,  ed.  Kainoel.)— 19.  (Aol.  GeU.,  xviii.,  2.)— 90.  (Xen. 
Cuicph.,  up.  Athcn.,  zr.,  93.)  —  91.  (Eabulos,  Comicos,  I.  c.)— 
e.  *Pln.,H.N.,  xxi.,8.) 
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from  the  whole  flower,  and  sewed  together  by  i 
skilful  liand,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  chapler.' 

V.  Corona  1  onsa  or  Tonsilis*  was  mr/'e  of 
leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or  laurel  for  instanu,*  and 
so  called  in  distinction  to  nexilis  and  oJ-zo,  in 
which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted- 

VI.  Corona  Radiata*  was  the  one  givea  to  the 
gods  and  deified  heroes,  and  assumed  by  ur/.i  of 
the  emperors  as  a  token  of  their  divinity.  1.  may 
be  seen  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  Caligula,  1\I  J /ire 
lius,  Valerius  Probus,  Theodosius,  <Scc  ,  and  i?  f 'ven 
in  the  woodcut  annexed,  from  a  medal  oi  Mar*  fja- 
tony.* 


VII.  The  crown  of  vine  lca»^es  (pampinea)  was 
appropriated  to  Bacchus,*  and  rjnsidered  a  symbol 
of  ripeness  approaching  to  dec  .y ;  whence  the  Ro- 
man knight,  when  he  saw  Caudius  with  such  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  augi'f<»J  that  he  would  not 
survive  the  autumn.^ 

♦CORG'NE  {Kop6v7f),  th«  Corvus  Corone,  or  Car- 
rion Crow.  {Vid.  Corax.^  The  specific  name  of 
kvuXios  Kopuvti  is  applied  hy  Aristotle*  and  by  iEli- 
an*  to  a  water  bird,  which  was,  no  doubt,  some  spe- 
cies either  of  the  cormorant  or  coot.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer*'  as  a  sea-bird." 

♦CORCNOPUS  (Kopuvoirovc),  a  plant,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  same  with  thf 
Buck's-horn  Plantain,  or  Planlago  Coronopus.^* 

CORPUS.    {Vid.  Collegium.) 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVI'LIS.  The  three  great 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan 
dects,  and  the  Code,  together  with  the  Novellae, 
form  one  body  of  law,  and  were  considered  as  such 
by  the  glossatores,  who  divided  it  into  five  volumi- 
na.  The  Pandects  were  distributed  into  three  vo- 
lumina,  under  the  respective  names  of  Digestum 
Vetus,  Infortiatum,  and  Digestum  Novum.  The 
fourth  volume  contained  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Codex  Repetita;  Praelectionis.  The  fifth  volume 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liber  Authenticorum 
or  Novellae,  and  the  last  three  books  of  the  Codex 
The  division  into  five  volumina  appears  in  the  old- 
est editions ;  but  the  usual  arrangement  now  is,  the 
Institutes,  Pandects,  the  Codex,  and  Novell».  The 
name  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to  this 
collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  the  glossato- 
res. Savigny  asserts  that  the  name  was  used  in 
the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  became  common 
from  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D.  Gothofredus  of 
1604. 

Most  editions  of  the  Corpus  also  contain  the  fol- 
lowing matter:  Thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian,  five  , 
constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  consti-  * 
tutions  of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  con.^ti- 


1.  (Plin.,  I.e.) -2.  (Virp.,  .Sn.,  ▼.,  550.)— 3.  (Serv.  ad  Virg., 
Georg.,  ill.,  21.)— 4.  (Sut.,  Theb.,  i.,  28.)  — 5.  (Colli,  Hut 
CvtM.y  xlvi.,  8.)  —  «.  (Ilor.,  Carm.,  III.,  xxv.,  20  ;  IV.,  riii.,  33.1 
— ^7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  4. —  Compare  Arteniidor.,  i.,  79.)—  b. 
(Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  viii..  5.)— 9.  (N.  A., )  /.,  23.)—  10.  (v.,  M.)- 
11.  (Adama,  Append.,  i.  r.)- 19.  (Tbe(i)hraat.,  II.  P.,  Tii.,  &  . 
Id.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  5.— Dioa^or.,  ii.,  150.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  r  » 
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lotions  0/  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius  ;  113  No- 
vellas of  Leo,  a  constitution  of  Zeno,  and  a  number 
of  constitutions  of  different  emperors,  under  the 
name  of  llajuiKoi  Ami  uieic,  or  Imperatoriae  Con- 
stitutiones ;  the  Canones  Sanctorum  ct  venerando- 
rum  Apostolorum,  Libri  Feudonim,  a  constitution 
of  the  Emperor  F'^eric  II.,  two  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.,  calleti  ExtrEvaganles,  and  a  Liber  de 
oace  Constantiae.  Some  editions  also  contain  the 
fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the  praetorian 
sdict,  <&c. 

Some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  are  published 
with  the  glossic,  and  some  without.  The  latest  edi- 
tion wilh  the  glossae  is  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd., 
1627,  six  vols,  folio.  Of  the  editions  without  the 
glossae,  the  most  important  are,  that  of  Russardus, 
Lugd.,  1661,  2  vols,  folio,  which  was  several  times 
reprin'.cd;  Contius,  Lugd.,  1571  and  1581,  15  vols. 
12mo;  Lud.  Charondae,  Antw.,  1575,  folio;  Dionys. 
Gothofredi,  Lugd.,  1583,  4to,  of  which  there  are 
various  editions ;  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  Sim.  Van 
Leuwen,  Amst.,  1663,  folio  ;  G.  Chr.  Gebaueri,  cura 
G.  Aug.  Spangenberg,  Goetting.,  1776-1797,  2  vols. 
4to  ;  Schrader,  of  which  only  the  Institutes  are  yet 
published. 

•COIIRU'DA,  the  name  by  which  the  wild  As- 
paragus was  known  among  the  Romans  {aairupayoq 
uyfytu^t  or  nerpator).  According  to  Pliny,*  some 
railed  it  Libyca ;  the  Attics,  horminium.  Another 
Greek  name  was  myaf.anthu3.  The  name  in  mod- 
ern Greece  is  aTrapuyyt  or  anapccyyia.  Sibthorp 
found  it  in  Dithynia  and  the  Peloponnesus.* 

CORTINA,  in  its  primary  sense,  a  large  circu- 
lar vessel  for  containing  liquids,  and  used  in  dyeing 
wool,*  and  receiving  oil  when  it  first  flows  from  the 
press.* 

II.  Cortina  also  signified  a  vase  in  which  water 
was  carried  round  the  circus  during  the  games,*  as 
Bome  think,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  spectators  in 
the  cavca,  but  more  probably  to  be  used  in  the 
oourse,  when  required  either  for  the  horses,  drivers, 
or  tiltendants ;  which  interpretation  gains  confirm- 
ation from  the  ancient  bas-reliefs,  in  most  of  which 
men  or  children  are  represented  with  a  water-jug  in 
iheir  hands  attending  the  course,  as  represented  in 
the  woodcut  in  page  253,  in  which  two  of  the  children 
thrown  down  by  the  horses  aru  furnished  with  a 
ressel  of  this  kind. 

III.  CoRiiNA  was  also  the  name  of  the  table  or 
hollow  slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which  the 
priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  responses: 
and  hence  the  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  itself* 
The  Romans  made  tables  of  marble  or  bronze  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Delphian  tripod,  which  they  used 
as  we  do  our  sideboards,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing their  plate  at  an  entertainment,  or  the  valuables 
contained  in  their  temples,  as  is  still  done  in  Cath- 
olic countries  upon  the  altars.  These  were  termed 
cortina  Delphica:,  or  Dclphicct  simply.^ 

IV.  From  the  conicsd  form  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  the  first  notion  cf  the  word,  it  came  also 
to  signify  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre  over  the 
stage  {maffni  cortina  thealri*)^  such  as  is  in  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  the  shape  of  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerx- 
es ;•  and  thence  metaphorically  for  anything  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  as  the  vault  of 
heaven  ;'•  or  of  a  circle,  as  a  group  of  listeners  sur- 
rounding any  object  of  attraction." 


1.  (II.  N.,  XY.,  37;  xix.,4;  xx.,  10.)  — 2.  (BiUerbeck,  Flora 
Ousica,  p.  93,  94.)  — 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  62.)— 4.  (Cato,  De 
]U  Rust,  66.)— 5.  (Plaul.,  Pocn.,  V.,  v.,  2.)  —6.  (Virg.,  JEn., 
«.,  347.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8.— Schol.  ad  Hor.,  Sot.,  1., 
Ti.,  lie.— Mart.,  xii.,  66,  7.— Suet.,  Octav.,  52.)— 8.  (Sever,  in 
iEtn.,  294.)— 9.  (Paua.,  i.,  20,  <f  3.— Plutarch,  Pericl.,  13.)— 10. 
(Enuiua  ap.  Van.,  De  Ling.  La'..,  viii.,  48,  ed.  MtiUer.)  — 11. 
tTacit.,  De  Orat.,  19.) 
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CORYBANTES  (Kopv^avrtj).  The  history  aiu 
explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  thii  name,  in  the 
early  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be  given  in  thia 
place,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  historical 
and  mythological  questions  beyond  the  limits  ol  unn 
Dictionary.  The  Corybantcs,  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak  here,  were  the  ministers  or  priesis  of  Rhea 
or  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  who  was 
worshipped  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn  festivaU 
they  displayed  the  most  extravagant  fury  in  then 
dances  in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  ao^^ompanyin^ 
music  of  fiutes,  cymbals,  and  drums.  ^  Hence  ko- 
pyCavTiafio^  was  the  name  given  to  aii  imaginary 
disease,  in  which  persons  felt  as  if  some  great  noisr-. 
were  rattling  in  their  ears.' 

CORYBANTICA  {Komf6avTiKd),  a  festival  ami 
mysteries  celebrated  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in  com- 
memoration of  one  Corybas,*  who,  in  common  with 
the  Curetes,  brought  up  Zeus,  and  concealed  him 
from  his  father  Cronos  in  that  island.  Other  ac- 
counts say  that  the  Corybantes,  nine  in  number, 
independent  of  the  Curetes,  saved  and  educated  Ze- 
us ;  a  third  legend*  states  that  Corybas  was  the  father 
of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  disputed  the  sovereignly 
of  the  island  with  Zeus.  But  to  which  of  these 
three  traditions  the  festival  of  the  Corybantica  owed 
its  origin  is  uncertain,  although  the  first,  which  waa 
current  in  Crete  itself,  seems  to  be  best  entitled  to 
the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Corybantica  is, 
that  the  person  to  be  initiated  was  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  that  those  who  initiated  him  formed  a 
circle  and  danced  around  him.  This  part  of  the 
solemnity  was  called  ^povuaic  or  ^pwiafioi.* 

CORYMBUS  {KopvfiSoc)  was  a  particular  rootle 
of  wearing  the  hair  among  the  Greek  women,  which 
is  ex^dained  in  the  article  Coma  (p.  291).  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  taken  from  Millingen,*  reprc^senu 
a  woman  whose  hair  is  dressed  in  this  manner. 


nri 


Conpnhium  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  b}  I'l  r  . 
nius.^ 

CORYS  («6pwf).    {Vid.  Galea.) 

CORVUS,  I.  a  sort  o^  crane,  used  by  C.  Dnil.os 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  fought 
off  Mylae,  in  Sicily  (B.C.  260).  Tlie  Romans,  w( 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  sea,  saw  that  thei! 


1.  (Strab.,  X.,  3,  p.  967,  «d.  Tauehnitz.)  —  S.  (Plato,  Cntaa. 
p.  54,  D.,  with  Stallbauai*B  note.)— 3.  (Strabo,  x  ,  S,  p.  ans,  ^d 
Tauchn.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Nul.  Deor.,  iii.,  23.)— «.  (Piato,  Eatfaj 
dem.,  p.  277,  D.— Dioii  Cbrysuat.,  Orat.,  xii.,  p.  Q^.  —  Prcdaa 
Theol  Plat.,  vi.,  13.)- 6.  (PeiTjturee  Anti^uea,  tiiaXm  4a}~7.  /» 
110) 
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Milf  chance  of  victory  was  by  bringing  a  sea-fight 
to  resemble  one  on  land.  For  this  purpose  they  in- 
vented a  machine,  of  which  Polybius'  has  lefl  a 
cnjnute,  although  not  very  perspicuous,  description. 
In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  a  round  pole  was  fixed 
perpendicularly,  twenty-four  feet  in  height  and  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter ;  at  the  top  of  this  was  a 
piToi,  upon  which  a  ladder  was  set,  thirty-six  feel 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  The  ladder  was 
fuaidcd  by  crossbeams,  fastened  to  the  upright  pole 
by  a  ring  of  wood,  which  turned  with  the  pivot 
above.  Along  the  ladder  a  rope  was  passed,  one 
nnd  of  which  took  hold  of  the  corvus  by  means  of  a 
ruig.  The  corvus  itself  was  a  strong  piece  of  iron, 
with  a  spike  ut  the  end,  which  was  raised  or  low- 
ered by  drawing  in  or  letting  out  the  rope.  When 
an  enemy^s  ship  drew  near,  the  machine  was  turned 
outward,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  direction  of 
the  assailant.  Another  part  of  the  machine,  which 
Polybios  has  not  clearly  described,  is  a  breastwork, 
let  down  (as  it  would  seem)  from  the  ladder,  and 
serving  as  a  bridge,  on  which  to  board  the  enemy^s 
vessel  *  By  means  of  these  cranes,  the  Carthaginian 
ships  were  either  broken  or  closely  locked  with  the 
Roman,  and  Duilius  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  word  cotvm  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds 
of  grappling- hooks,  such  as  the  corvui  demoUlor, 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius'  for  pulling  down  walls,  or 
the  terrible  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,*  which, 
being  fixed  on  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place,  and 
suddenly  let  down,  carried  off  one  of  the  besieging 
party,  and  then,  by  a  turn  of  the  machine,  put  him 
down  within  the  walls.  The  word  is  used  by  Cel- 
Bus  for  a  scalpel.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  all  these  meanings  have  their  origin  in  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  various  instruments  to 
the  beak  of  a  raven. 

♦CORVX'S,  the  Crow.    (Vid,  Coronjs.) 

♦COR'YLUS  C««5pi;^f ),  the  Hazel-tree,  or  Corylut 
Atdlana.     (KtV/.  Avellana  Nux.) 

CORY'TOS  or  CORYTUS  (/wpurr'c,  *wp»TOf ),  a 
Bow-case.  This  was  worn  suspended  by  a  belt 
tii.  Balteus)  over  the  right  shoulder,*  and  it  fre- 
quently held  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  bow  {sagitti- 
ftri  coryti*).  On  this  account,  it  is  often  confound- 
ed with  the  Phabbtra  or  quiver. 

It  is  generally  carried  by  the  armed  Persians, 
who  are  represented  on  the  Persepolitan  bas-reliefs ; 
and  m  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  we  observe 
the  agreement  between  them  and  the  European  na- 
*inQ5  situated  co  the  north  of  the  Euxine  Sea : 


*■  Jnqmlnts  e**.  nemo^  qui  rum  ccrytm  etareum 
Tdaque  vipereo  lurida  feUe  gerat."^ 

Though  its  use  was  comparatively  rare  arnon^ 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  find  it  exhibited  in  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementine,*  which 
adorned  the  front  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  near  Ti- 
bur.  (Vid.  Abcus.)  This  bow-case  seems  to  be 
of  leather.    See  the  preceding  woodcut. 

COSMETwS,  a  class  of  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  ladies.* 
Some  writers  on  antiquities,  and  among  them  66tp 
tiger  in  his  Sabina,*  have  supposed  that  the  cosme^ 
te  were  female  slaves,  but  the  passage  of  Juvenal 
is  alone  suflficient  to  refute  this  opinion ;  for  it  was 
not  customary  for  female  slaves  to  take  off  their 
tunics  when  a  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upoa 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  female  slaves 
who  were  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
cosmete  ;  but  they  were  called  eosmetria^  a  name 
which  Naevius  chose  as  the  title  for  one  of  his  com- 
edies.* 

COSMI  (KOfffUH).  The  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  Crete  were  so  completely  Dorian  in  char- 
acter, and  so  similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  was  a 
disputed  point  among  the  ancients  whether  the 
Spartan  constitution  had  its  origin  there,  or  the 
Cretan  was  transferred  from  Laconia  to  Crete. 
The  historian  Ephorus*  expressly  states  that  the 
Spartan  institutions  had  their  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  perfected  and  completed  in  Sparta ;  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Miiller,' 
"  that  the  constitution  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  Doric  race  was  there  first  moulded  into  a  "-on 
sistent  shape,  but  even  in  a  more  simple  and  aotv- 
quated  form  than  in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period.*^ 
Thus  much,  at  any  rate,  we  know  for  certain,  that 
there  were  various  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  the 
political  arrangements  of  which  so  closely  resem* 
hh.'d  each  other,  that  one  form  of  government  was 
ascribed  to  all.*  In  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  historical  information,  this  was  an  aristocracy 
consisting  of  three  component  bodies,  the  cosmi,  the 
gerusia,  and  the  ecclesia.  The  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  are  by  Aristotle,  Ephorus,  and  Ciceix)* 
compared  to  the  ephors  at  Sparta.  Miiller,  how- 
ever,* •  compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
supposes  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the  functions 
of  the  kingly  office  ;  which  Aristotle  (probably  allu- 
ding to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us  was  at  one  time 
established  in  Crete.  These  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  chosen,  not  from  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  from  certain  yivfj  or  houses,  which  were 
probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Achaian  descent 
than  their  neighbours.  The  first  of  them  in  rank 
was  called  protocosmus,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
year.  They  commanded  in  war,  and  also  conduct- 
ed the  business  of  the  state  with  the  representa- 
tives and  ambassadors  of  other  cities.  With  re- 
spect to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state,  they 
appear  to  have  exercised  a  joint  authority  wiih  the 
members  of  the  yepovoia^  as  they  are  said  to  have 
consulted  with  them  on  the  moot  important  nipt- 
ters."  In  the  times  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, they  also  performed  certain  duties  which 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  introduction  of  the  law- 
suits into  court  by  the  Athenian  magistrates. •■ 
Their  period  of  office  was  a  year  ;  but  any  of  them 
during  that  time  might  resign,  and  was  also  liable 
to  deposition  by  his  colleagues.  In  some  cases,  toi, 
they  might  be  indicted  for  neglect  of  their  duties 


t  il,  «2.?-J.  (Cooitare  Curtiu»,  iv.,  8,  4.)  — 3.  (x.,  19.)-4. 
dfin.,  rr.,  90.}— 6.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  x.,  168.— Sery.,a<lloc.}— e.  fSii. 
haU  XT.,  rn ' 


1.  (Ovid.  Tri«t.,  V.,  vii.,  15.)  — 2.  (Tom.  ir.,  lav.  43.>— 3 
(Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.,  476.)— 4.  (i.,  22.)— 5.  (See  Varro,  De  ting 
Lat.,  «i.,  8,  p.  M,  ed.  Bip.,  wh«re  eotmetria  ia  to  b«  ra^d  inatcad 
of  cosmotria,  and  Ueindorf  ad  Uorat.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  06.)— 6.  (ap 
Strab.,  X.,  4.)— 7.  (Doriane,  iii.,  1,  ♦  8.)-^.  (Thirlwall.  Hiat 
Greece,  i.,  294.)-^.  (Da  Rep.,  ii.,  33)- 10.  (lii.,  8,4  1.)— 11 
(Ephor.  ap.  Sttab.,  x.,  4.)— 13.  (MGUer,  1.  c.) 
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Oa  the  whole,  we  may  conclade  that  they  formed 
the  executive  and  chief  power  in  most  of  the  cities 
»f  Crete. 

The  yepovaia,  or  council  of  elders,  called  by  the 
Cretans  povX^y  consisted,  according  to  Aristotle,^ 
of  thirty  members  who  had  formerly  been  cosmi, 
and  wero  in  other  respects  approved  of  (ra  oAAu 
doKifioi  Kpivofievoi^).  They  retained  their  office  for 
life,  and  are  said  to  have  decided  in  all  matters  that 
name  before  them  accordmg  to  their  own  judgment, 
and  not  agreeably  to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  been  irresponsible,  which,  how- 
ever, hardly  implies  that  they  were  independent  of 
the  "  unwritten  law"  of  custom  and  usage,  or  unin- 
fluenced by  any  fixed  principles.'  On  important 
occasions,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  they  were 
iivfitovTjoLy  or  councillors  of  the  cosmi. 

The  democratic  element  of  the  ecclesia  was  al- 
most powerless  in  the  constitution ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form  ; 
for,  as  Aristotle  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  government  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
yipovre^  and  the  Koafioi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improb- 
able that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its  sanction 
to  these  decrees ;  and.  though  this  may  appear  to 
imply  the  power  of  withholding  assent,  still  the 
force  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent  such  an 
alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps,  even 
thought  of* 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cre- 
tan constitution  was  formerly  a  Dorian  aristocracy, 
which,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  had  degenerated  to 
what  he  calls  a  dwaare/a,  i.  f.,  a  government  vest- 
ed in  a  few  privileged  families.  These  quarrelled 
one  among  the  other,  and  raised  factions  or  parties, 
in  which  the  demus  joined,  so  that  the  constitution 
was  frequently  broken  up,  and  a  temporary  mon- 
archy, or,  rather,  anarchy,  established  on  its  ruins. 
Tlie  ct^mi  were,  in  fact,  often  deposed  by  the  most 
powerful  citizens,  when  the  latter  wished  to  impede 
the  course  of  justice  against  themselves  (firj  dovvtu 
diKac)i  and  an  uKoafiia  then  ensued,  without  any 
legal  magistrates  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  power  of  the  aristoc- 
racy had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he  tells 
us  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was  annual, 
and  determined  by  democratical  principles.*  In 
other  respects,  also,  he  points  out  a  difiference  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  Crete  and  those  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  to  which  they  had  been  compared  by 
other  writers. 

Miiller  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  constitution  of  tnese  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  the  same  ;  a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  governing,  i.  «.,  the  Doric,  race. 

We  will  now  briefly  explain  some  of  the  social 
relations  of  the  Cretans,  which  were  almost  identi- 
cal wit  1 1  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dorian  part  of  the  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  the 
perioeci  or  vttt'ikoui,  and  the  slaves.  The  second 
class  was  ns  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  con- 
qtiercd  population  ;  they  lived  in  the  rural  districts, 
round  the  n67yeig  of  the  conquerors ;  and,  though 
personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the  privileges 
or  influence  of  citizens,  either  in  the  administration 
and  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the  use  of  heavy 
anus.  They  occupied  certain  lands,  for  which  they 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  supposed,  from  a  state- 
ment in  Athenasus,*  to  have  been  an  iEginetic  stat- 
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er.  The  expression  of  Dosiadas,  fr  vm  whum  Athe 
nsus  quotes,  namely,  tuv  SovXuv  k  (oartK,  probably 
refers  to  the  perioeci,  SovXoi  being  used  as  a  genen<* 
term  for  those  who  were  not  full  and  free  citizens. 

The  slaves  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
public  bondsmen  (^  koiv^  dovXeia),  and  the  siavoa 
of  individuals.  The  former  were  called  the  fjvua, 
fivota^  fivutot  or  "Mtvuta  avvoSo^ :  the  latter,  u^ofiiu- 
rai  or  K}MpC)rai.  The  u^aftiurai  were  80  named 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  of  land,  or  at^ofuai, 
assigned  to  private  citizens,  and  were  therefore  ag- 
ricultural bondsmen  (oi  Kuf  uypov^ ).  The  fivoia  was 
distinguished,  by  more  precise  writers,  both  from 
the  periceci  and  the  aphamiotas ;  so  that  it  has  hccn 
concluded  that  every  state  in  Crete  possessed  a 
public  domain,  cultivated  by  the  mnots,  just  as  the 
private  allotments  were  by  the  bondsmen  of  the  in- 
dividual proprietors.  We  would  here  observe,  with 
Mr.  Thirlwall,  that  the  word  fivoia  is  more  probably 
connected  with  Sfuic  than  Minos. 

The  origin  of  the  class  called  fivoia,  and  the  jcXa- 
(}&Tait  was  probably  twofold;  for  the  analogy  of 
other  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  con- 
sisted partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered  freemen 
of  the  country,  and  partly  of  such  freemen  as  rose 
against  the  conquerors,  and  were  by  them  reduced 
to  bondage.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also  a 
class  of  household  servants  employed  in  menial  la- 
bours, and  called  xP^^^^V^oi :  they  were,  as  their 
name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported  from  fore'cn 
countries. 

•COSS'YPHUS  or  COPS'ICHUS  (/c6<7(Ti»^of.  jto>- 
iXoc)y  the  Blackbird  or  Merle,  the  Turdus  Meruit^ 
L.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Merula  vulgaris  of  the 
later  authorities  on  Natural  History.  Aristotle  also 
makes  mention  of  a  white  species  found  among  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia. 

♦COSTUM  (Kdaroc),  an  aromatic  shrub,  whicL 
yielded  a  fragrant  ointment,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  Spikenard.  Woodville  says  of  it:  "Some  have 
thought  the  Zedoary  to  be  the  kootoc  of  Dioscori- 
des,"  the  Guiduar  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Zcrumbci 
of  Serapion."  After  comparing  the  descriptions  of 
Dioscorides  and  Serapion,  Adams  is  satisfied  that 
the  Zerumbct  of  Serapion  is  the  Zedoary ,  but  that  if 
is  not  the  Koaro^  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  both  Serapion 
and  Rhases,  according  to  him,  treat  separately  of 
the  Koaroc  by  name  in  another  place.  *' Geoffrey,** 
remarks  Adams,  "confesses  his  ignorance  of  it. 
Sprengcl  and  Stackhouse  name  it  the  Costus  Ara- 
bicus  (a  plant,  by-the-way,  so  rare,  that  Linnsus 
had  never  seen  it).  Dr.  Hill,  however,  was  of  a 
diflTerent  opinion  regarding  it :  he  says,  *  Our  Coslus 
Arahicua  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  with  either 
of  the  kinds  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.' 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  an  article  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  the  ancients  about  which  there  i» 
greater  uncertainty.  We  shall  only  add  regarding 
it,  that  although,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Zedo- 
ary be  not  the  same  substance  as  the  ancient  Ccis- 
tui,  it  would  appear  that  the  one  was  sometimcR 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  other  in  the  composi  • 
tion  of  the  Mithradate."* 

COTHU'RNUS  {Kodopvof),  a  Boot.  This  was  a 
particular  kind  of  covering  for  the  foot,  included 
under  the  general  term  Calceus;  whence  PUn; 
says,*  calceatus  cotkurnis,  i.  «.,  wearing  boots.  Its 
essential  distinction  was  its  height;  it  losc  above 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the  calf 
{alte  suras  vincire  cothurno*),  and  sometimes  it  reach- 
ed  as  high  as  the  knees.*  It  was  worn  principally 
by  horsemen,  by  hunters,  and  by  men  of  rank  and 
authority.    The  ancient  marbles,  representing  these 
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diAeient  cbaracters,  show  that  the  cothurnus  was 
often  ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful  and  elaborate 
manner.  The  boots  of  the  ancients  were  laced  in 
front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so  doing  to  make 
them  fit  the  leg  as  closely  as  possible.  The  paws 
and  head  of  the  wild  animal  out  of  whose  hide  they 
vere  made,  sometimes  turned  down  like  flaps  on 
the  side  of  the  wearer's  leg.  The  skin  or  leather 
was  djed  purple  {vurpureo  coihutno^)^  or  of  other 
il^Iendid  colours.  The  patricians  of  Rome  wore  a 
amaU  iTo^y  crescent  {luna)  attached  to  their  boots. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  various  representations  of 
the  cothurnus  in  ancient  statues,  that  its  sole  was 
commonly  of  the  ordinary  thickness.  But  it  was 
sometimes  made  much  thicker  than  usual,  probably 
by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork*  The  object  was 
to  add  to  the  apparent  stature  of  the  wearer ;  and 
this  was  done  either  in  the  case  of  women  who 
were  not  so  tall  as  th^  wished  to  appear,*  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tra^y,  who  assumed  the 
cothurnus  as  a  grand  and  dignified  species  of  cal- 
ceamentum,  and  had  the  soles  made  unusually 
thick,  as  one  of  the  methods  adopted  in  order  to 
magnify  their  whole  appearance.*  Hence  tragedy 
io  general  was  called  cothurnus.* 

As  the  cothurnus  was  commonly  worn  in  hunt- 
ing, it  is  represented  both  by  poets  and  statuaries 
as  a  part  of  the  costume  of  Diana.*  It  was  also 
attributed  to  Bacchus^  and  to  Mercury.*  The  ac- 
companying woodcut  shows  two  cothurni  from  stat- 
OPS  in  the  Museo  Pio-CIementino.*  That  on  the 
left  hand  is  from  a  statue  of  Diana  Succincta,  t.  £., 
with  the  chlaroys  girt  round  her  breast,  and  attired 
far  the  chase  {vid,  Chlakys),  and  that  on  the  right 
ii  ftom  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Roma,  agreeing 
with  the  description  of  her  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris.*^ 


*rOT'lNOS  (Konvof),  the  wild  Olive,  or  Oka  tyU 
tttlns,  L.,  called  also  *EAaia  aypia^  aypuXaia,  aypu- 
hun^,  and  Oleaster.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the 
modem  Greeks  is  uypoiXia,  and  by  the  Turks  Jaban 
Zeium  Agagi.  It  is  a  wild  sort  of  olive  tree,  dif- 
fering in  some  respects  from  the  domesticated  olive, 
IS  crabs  do  from  apples.  It  is  smaller  besides,  has 
prirkJy  branches,  a  short,  hard  leaf,  and  smaU,  bitter 
fruit.  According  to  Theophrastus,  it  was  but  little 
improved  by  pruning  and  transplanting.  The  crown 
yjren  at  the  Olympic  Games  was  made  of  it,  prob- 
iJ-'fon  account  of  its  being  more  enduring  than  the 
J  micsiicaled  kind.  The  legend,  however,  was,  that 
ilercolcs  brought  this  tree  into  Greece  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ister.    The  ^vWia  of  Homer  is  a  vari- 
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ety  of  lue  a^tu^.  "  That  plant,"  obseives  Martyi^ 
'*  which  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Oleaster^  is  not  an  olive.  Tournefort  refers  it  to 
his  genus  of  Elaagnus.  It  grows  in  Syria,  Ethio- 
pia, and  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Crusius  observed  it 
in  great  plenty,  also,  near  Guadix,  a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  as  also  in  the  south  of  France 
and  in  Germany.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  Cappado- 
cian  Jujubes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  coronary  flowers :  '  Ziziphoy  qua  et  Cappadocia 
vocantwr  :  his  odoratus  similis  olearv m  fioribus . '  The 
flowers  of  the  Elteagnus  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Olive,  but  the  ovary  of  the  Elsagnus  is  placed  below 
the  petal,  whereas  that  of  the  Olive  is  contained 
within  the  petal.  They  arc  very  sweet,  and  may 
be  smelt  at  a  distance."^ 

*COTO'NEUM  MALUM,  another  name  for  the 
Cydonium  malum,   or   Quince.      {Vid.   Cydoniuii 

COTTABUS  {KOTTaSo^,  Ionic  i^oaaato^  or  brra- 
Coq\  a  social  game,  which  was  introduced  from  Sici- 
ly into  Greece,*  where  it  became  one  of  the  favour- 
ite amusements  of  young  people  after  their  repasts. 
The  simplest  way  in  which  it  originally  was  played 
was  this :  One  of  the  company  threw  out  of  a  gob- 
let a  certain  quantity  of  pure  wine,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, into  a  metal  basin,  endeavouring  to  perform 
this  exploit  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  spill  an  r  of 
the  wine.  While  he  was  doing  this,  he  cipher 
thought  of  or  pronounced  the  name  of  his  mistress,* 
and  from  the  more  or  less  full  and  pure  sound  m  *th 
which  the  wine  struck  agauist  the  metal  basin,  \\m 
lover  drew  his  conclusions  respecting  the  altachmt  Tit 
of  the  object  of  his  love.  The  sound,  as  well  as  the 
wine  by  which  it  was  produced,  were  called  P^ara^  or 
KOTTo^i :  the  metal  basin  had  various  names,  ciiher 
KOTTudiOVy  or  KorraCelov,  or  XarayeioVf  or  ;)fdAKCtov, 
or  XeKuvtf,  or  oKu^rj*  The  action  of  lhrowin,<;  ihc 
wine,  and  sometimes  the  goblet  itseli;  was  c^'Ilcd 
ayKvXti,  because  the  persons  engaged  in  the  game 
turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great  dexteiity, 
on  which  they  prided  themselves.  Hence  -£schy- 
lus  spoke  of  KOTioBoi  dyKvXtiToL*  Thus  the  cotta- 
bus,  in  its  simplest  form,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the 
many  methods  by  which  lovers  tried  to  discovei 
whether  their  love  was  returned  or  not.  But  this 
simple  amusement  soon  assumed  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent characters,  and  became,  in  some  instances,  a 
regular  contest,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  is  described  by  Athenaeus,*  and  in  the  Etymo- 
logicon  Magnum,  and  was  called  di*  6^v6u<Ikjv.  A 
basin  was  filled  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowls 
swimming  upon  it.  Into  these  the  young  men,  one 
after  another,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  from 
their  goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
drown  most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prize  (/corra- 
6iov),  consisting  either  of  simple  cakes,  sweetmeats, 
or  sesame-cakes. 

A  third  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  cotta- 
bus  is  thus  described  by  Suidas  :^  A  long  piece  of 
wood  being  erected  on  the  ground,  another  was 
placed  upon  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with  two 
dishes  hanging  down  from  each  end ;  underneath 
each  dish  a  vessel  full  of  water  was  placed,  in  eacli 
of  which  stood  a  gilt  brazen  statue,  called  fiavji^. 
Every  one  who  took  part  in  the  game  stood  at  a 
distance,  holding  a  cup  full  of  wine,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  throw  into  one  of  the  dishes,  in  order 
that,  struck  down  by  the  weight,  it  might  knock 
against  the  head  of  the  statue  which  was  concealed 
under  the  water.     He  who  spilled  least  of  the  wine 
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faiaed  the  7icior>>  and  thereby  knew  that  he  was 
loTed  by  his  loistisss.* 

A  fourtli  kind  of  coltabus,  which  was  called  k6t- 
roBog  /cara/crpf  {airo  tov  Kardyeiv  rov  kottoSov^  is 
described  by  Pollux,*  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph- 
anes,* and  Athenaeus.*  The  so-called  fidvij^  was 
placed  apon  a  pillar  similar  to  a  candelabrum,  and 
the  dish  hanging  over  it  must,  by  means  of  wine 
projected  from  the  goblet,  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
thence  fall  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which, 
from  this  fall,  gave  forth  a  sound ;  and  he  who  pro- 
ducel  the  strongest  was  the  victor,  and  received 
prizes,  consisting  of  eggs,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats. 

This  brief  description  of  four  various  forms  of 
lb*}  cottabus  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  game ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  accomplished,  in  all 
the  various  modifications  of  the  cottabus,  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  remain  together  and  nothing  be  spill- 
ed, and  that  it  should  produce  the  purest  and  stron- 
gest possible  sound  in  the  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game  was 
so  great,  that  houses  were  built  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  playing  the  cottabus  in  them.  Those 
readers  who  wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  various  forms  of  this  game,  may  consult 
Athenaeus,*  the  Greek  lexicographers,  and,  above 
aU,  Groddeck,*  who  has  collected  and  described  nine 
different  forms  in  which  it  was  played.'  Becker  is 
of  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  but  modifications 
nf  two  principal  forms.* 

•COTTUS  {KOTTog),  a  species  of  Fish,  supposed 
Co  be  the  Zeus  Faber^  L.,  or  the  Doreo.  The  name 
in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle  occn*^  at  H. 
A.,  iv.,  8,  where,  however,  Schneider  reads  iSotro^, 
and  refers  it  to  the  river  Gudgeon.* 

•COTT'YPHUS  (/corrv^of ),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
hame  with  the  Labrus  merula,  called  in  French  the 
Mei'le.^^ 

♦COTURNIX.     {Vid.  Perdix.) 

CGTYTllA  or  COTTYTES  {KoHrua,  kot- 
\vT£g\  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated  by 
the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
called  Cotys  or  Cotytto."  It  was  held  at  night,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  resembled  the  festivals  of  the 
Cabiri  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the  worship 
of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the  Cotyttia, 
were  adopted  by  several  Greek  states,  chiefly  those 
which  were  induced  by  their  commercial  interest 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Thrace.  Among 
these  Corinth  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Suidas, 
and  Strabo^*  seems  to  suggest  that  the  worship  of 
Cotys  was  adopted  by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he 
observes,  were  as  hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  they 
were  to  foreigners  in  general.**  The  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  bapta? ;  but  Buttmann  has  shown  that  this 
opinion  is  utterly  groundless.  Her  festivals  were 
notorious  among  the  ancients  for  the  dissolute  man- 
ner and  the  debaucheries  with  which  they  were 
celebrated.**  Another  festival  of  the  same  name 
was  celebrated  in  Sicily,"  where  boughs  hung  with 
cake  and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose ;  but  we  have 
no  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 


1.  [Vid.  Schol.  art  Lucian.,  Lexiph.,  3,  torn,  ii.,  p.  325.)— 9. 
(vi.,  I09.)--3.  (Pax,  ll72.)-4.  (xv.,  p.  6670—5.  (xv.,  p.  666, 
ifec.)— 6.  (Ueber  den  Kottabos  der  Chechen,  iuhi*  Antiqaariffihfi 
Veniuche,  I.,  Sammluny,  1800,  p.  163-238.)— 7.  (Charikles, 
1.,  p.  476,  &c.)— 8.  (Compare  also  Fr.  Jacobs,  Ueber  den  Kotta- 
bcw,  in  Wieland's  Attischea  Museum,  III.,  i.,  p.  475-496.)— 9. 
CPlin.,  H  N.,xxxii.,  11.— Adams,  Append.,  8.  V.)— 10.  (Aristot., 
IT.  A ,  viil.,  15.— iElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  19.)— 11.  (Strab.,  x.,  3,  p.  362, 
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p.  364.)— 13.  (Comi^re  Persius,  Sat.,  ii.,  92.)— 14.  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
Kdru;.— Ilorat.,  Ep  ^.,  xvii.,  56.— Thcocrit.,Ti.,40.)— 15.  (Piul., 
Proverb.) 


of  the  Keentioas  practicos  which  disgiaeed  UmwcI 
Thrace  and  Greece,  unless  we  refer  the  attoaios 
made  by  Theocritus  to  the  Coft>ntia,  to  the  SiciliaB 

festival.* 

CCTYLA  {kotvIii)  was  a  measure  of  capachy 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks :  by  the  former  H 
was  also  called  hemina ;  by  the  latter,  rpwdXlov  and 
iffuva  or  nfiifiva.  It  was  the  half  of  the  sextarins  or 
te<mic,  and  contained  6  cyathi,  =  (on  Mi.  Hussey  V 
computation)  -4965  of  a  pmt  English. 

This  measure  was  used  by  physicians  with  a 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own  chenii- 
cal  measures,  for  measuring  out  given  weights  of 
fluids,  especially  oil.  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cobic 
or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  cotyla,  waa 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  by  lines  cot  on 
its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was  called  litra,  and 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  (uncia).  This  measure 
held  nine  ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  oil  to  the  number  of  ounces  it 
occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12  or  3  :  4.* 

♦COTYLE'DON  {kotvWov),  a  plant,  called  in 
English  Navelwort.  The  two  species  described  Uy 
Dioscorides*  may  be  confidently  referred,  according 
to  Adams,  to  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus  and  C.  serrmia. 

•KOTKIO*'OPON  AENAPON  («ot;/wo^6pw  dh^ 
dpov),  a  sort  of  Palm-tree.  Stackhouse  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  the  Palma  Thebaicoj  called 
"  Doom-tree"  in  Bruce's  Travels.* 

COVI'NUS  (Celtic  kowain),  a  kind  of  car,  the 
spokes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  sickles,  and 
which  WRs  used  as  a  scythe-chariot  chiefly  by  the 
ancient  iielgians  and  Britons.*  The  Romans  des* 
ignated  by  the  name  of  covinus  a  kind  cf  traveling 
carriage,  which  seems  to  have  been  covered  on  aU 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  front.  It  had  no 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  was  conducted  by  the  travellef 
himself,  who  sat  inside.*  There  must  have  been  a 
great  similarity  between  the  Belgian  scythe-chariol 
and  the  Roman  travelling  carriage,  as  the  name  of 
the  one  was  transferred  to  the  other,  and  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  the  Belgian  cai  was  likewise 
covered  on  all  sides  except  the  front,  and  that  it 
was  occupied  by  one  man,  the  covinarius  only,  who 
was,  by  the  structure  of  his  car,  sufliciently  pro- 
tected. The  covinarii  (this  word  occurs  only  in 
Tacitus)  seem  to  have  constituted  a  regular  and 
distinct  part  of  a  British  army.^ 

COUREUS  {Kovf^cv^y     {Vid,  Baeba.) 

♦CRAMBE.     (Vid.  Brassica.) 

♦CRANGON  {Kpayyuv),  formerly  held  to  be  a 
species  of  Squilla.  **  The  term  is  now  used  in  a 
generic  sense  by  late  naturalists,"  observes  Adams : 
"thus  the  common  shrimp  is  named  the  Crangon 
vulgaris.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  Uiat 
Cuvier  and  Schncidor  contend  that  the  Kpay^-uv  of 
the  Greeks  corresponds  to  the  Cancer  digitalis.*^ 

*CRANIA  or  CRANEIA  {Kpdvia,  xpaveta). 
"  All  agree,"  remarks  Adams,  -'  that  the  Kpdvcta 
uftpfiv  is  the  Cornus  mascula,  L.,  called  in  English 
the  Cornelian  Cherry,  or  Mi-iie  Cornel-tree."  Foj 
the  other,  see  Thglycraneia  {^XvKpdveia).* 

CRANOS.    (Ftti.  Galba.) 

♦CRAT-£GUS  {Kparaiyoc).  Sprengel  refers  the 
tree  described  by  Theophrastus  under  this  name  tc 
the  Azorola,  or  Crattegus  Azorolusj  but  Stack> 
house  to  the  C.  torminalis.    The  plant  of  this  name 


1.  (Compare  Enttmann's  Essay,  Ueber  die  Kotfttia  nnd  fie 
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s.  V.)— 4.  (Mela,  iii.,  6.»Lttcan,  i.,  ASiS.^Silias,  xvti.,  4n.) — fL 
(Mart.,  Epig.t  ii.,  24.)~7.  (Tacit.,  Agrtc,  35 and  36,  wilhM.  J-  H 
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tot.,  If.  A.,  iv..  4.~>Adams,  Apfiend.,  s.  v.)--9.  (Tk»iohi««t. 
IL  P.,  i.,  9 ;  iii.,  4. — Dioscor.,  i.,  ITl. — Adams,  Appear       e-^ 
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deaeribed  by  Theophmstus  in  another  part  of  bis 
work  was  most  probably  the  same  a^  the  Cratmgo- 
tan  {Kpamiyovov).^ 

♦CRATiE'GONON  { Kparatyovav  \  a  plant,  to 
which  Stephens  gives  the  French  name  of  Courage. 
Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Euphrasia  odontitis^ 
DOW  called  Bartna  odontitis,  Sprengel,  however, 
prefers  the  Potygonum  Persiearia.* 

CRATER  (irpar^p,  Ionic  Kptji^p ;  Lat.  crater  or  era* 
!r/t,  from  xepavvvfUf  I  mix),  a  vessel  in  which  the 
wite,  acocrding  to  the  eastern  of  the  ancients,  who 
very  seldom  drank  it  pure,  was  mixed  with  water, 
and  fi  om  which  the  cups  were  filled.  In  the  Homer- 
ic age  the  mixture  was  always  made  in  the  dining- 
ixxMn  by  heralds  or  young  men  {KoHpo^*).  The  use 
of  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  expres- 
sions so  frequent  in  the  poems  of  Homer :  Kptjrilpa 
KtpuaaaBai,  i.  «.,  olvov  xai  if6u>p  kv  KpijTr/pt  fUaytiv : 
iriveiv  KptfT^pa  (to  empty  the  crater) ;  Kptirffpa,  fft^' 
oaadat  {cratera  statuere,  to  place  the  filled  crater 
near  the  table)  ;  Kpirr^pag  inurri^eadai  irorolo  (to 
fill  the  craters  to  the  brim*).  The  crater,  in  the 
Homeric  age,  was  generally  of  silver,*  sometimes 
with  a  gold  edge,*  and  sometimes  all  gold  or  gilt.^ 
It  stood  upon  a  tnpod,  and  its  ordinary  place  in  the 
wtyapop  was  in  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
room,  at  the  farthest  end  from  the  entrance,  and 
near  the  seat  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
guests.*  The  size  of  the  crater  seems  to  have  va- 
ried according  to  the  number  of  guests ;  for  where 
their  number  is  increased,  a  larger  crater  is  asked 
for.*  It  would  seem,  at  least  at  a  later  period  (for 
in  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  no  traces  of  the  cus- 
tom), that  three  craters  were  filled  at  every  feast  af- 
ter the  tables  were  removed.  They  must,  of  course, 
have  Taried  in  size  according  to  the  number  of 
fttcsts.  According  to  Suidas,^*  the  first  was  dedi- 
»ted  to  Hermes,  the  second  to  Charisius,  and  the 
iliiid  to  Zeus  Soter ;  but  others  called  them  by  dif- 
fecetit  name? ;  thus  the  first,  or,  according  to  others, 
the  last,  was  also  designated  the  xparnp  ayadov 
ioifutvoc,  the  crater  of  the  good  genius,*^  xpar^p 
iyutac  Aod  furaviwrpi^  or  /uravinrpovt  because  it 
was  the  crater  from  which  the  cups  were  filled  after 
the  washing  of  the  hands." 

Craters  were  among  the  first  things  on  the  em- 
bellishment of  whicli  the  ancient  artists  exercised 
their  skill.  Horner^'  mentions,  among  the  prizes 
proposed  by  Achilles,  a  beautifully-wrought  silver 
crater,  the  work  of  the  ingenious  Sidonians,  which, 
by  the  elegance  of  its  workmanship,  excelled  all 
others  on  the  whole  earth  In  the  reign  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  the  Lacedeemonians  sent  to  that  king 
a  brazen  crater,  the  border  of  which  was  all  over 
ornamented  with  figures  (C<udm),  and  which  was  of 
such  an  enormous  size  that  it  contained  300  am- 
phors.'*  Crcesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Delphians  believed 
10  be  the  workof  Theodorus  of  Samos,  and  Herodo- 
tos^*  was  induced,  by  the  beauty  of  their  workman- 
ship, to  think  the  same.  It  was  about  01.  36  that 
the  Samians  dedicated  six  talents  (the  tenth  of  the 
profits  made  by  Colaeus  on  his  voyage  to  Tartessus) 
to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  brazen  crater, 
itc  border  of  which  was  adorned  with  projecting 
tf  a  -a  of  grifiTons.  This  crater,  which  Herodotus" 
:aiJd  Argive  (from  which  we  most  infer  that  the 
Argivc  artists  were  celebrated  for  their  craters). 
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AtWa  ,  zv.,p.  «»,  &c.— Ansloph  ,  ve«p.,  fl07 ;  Pax.,  300.)— 12 
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"       ■     i-  70.}— 15.  (i.,  51.)— 1«.  (!»..  152.) 


was  supported  by  thr8e  colossal  brazen  statjei, 
seven  yards  long,  with  their  knees  closed  together 

The  number  of  craters  dedicated  in  temples  scemt 
everywhere  to  have  been  very  great.  Livi^it  An- 
dronicus,  in  his  Equus  Trojanus,  representee  Aga- 
memnon returning  from  Troy  with  no  less  thLn  800C 
craters,*  and  Cicero*  says  that  Verres  carried  away 
from  Syracuse  the  most  beautiful  brazen  craten, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  various  tenv* 
pies  of  that  city.  But  craters  were  not  only  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  as  anathemata,  but  were  used  on 
various  solemn  occasions  in  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritus :»  *•  I  shall  offer  to  the  mu- 
ses a  crater  full  of  fresh  milk  and  sweet  olive-oil.'' 
In  sacrifices  the  libation  was  always  taken  from  a 
crater;*  and  sailors,  before  they  set  out  on  their  J3ur- 
ney,  used  to  take  the  libation  with  cups  from  a  cra- 
ter, and  pour  it  into  the  sea.*  The  name  crater  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  oirJUoVf 
situla,  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetched.* 

The  Romans  used  their  crater  or  cratera  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  Greece ; 
but  the  most  elegant  specimens  were,  like  most 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.^ 

CRATES  (Tdpaoc)y  a  Hurdle,  used  by  the  ancients 
for  several  purposes.  First,  in  war,  especially  in 
assaulting  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  placed  before 
or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier,  to  shield  off  the  en- 
emy's missiles.*  From  the  fluteit  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way,  they  differed  only  in  being 
without  the  covering  of  raw  hides.  A  lighter  kind 
was  thrown  down  to  make  a  bridge  over  fosses,  for 
examples  of  which  see  Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  vii., 
81,  86.  By  the  besieged*  they  were  used  joined  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  what  Vegetius  calls  a  metella, 
and  filled  with  stones :  these  were  then  poised  be- 
tween two  of  the  battlements,  and,  as  the  storming 
party  approached  upon  the  ladders,  overturned  on 
their  heads.'* 

A  capital  punishment  was  called  by  this  name, 
whence  the  phrase  sub  crate  necari.  The  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hurdles  laid  upon 
him,  over  which  stones  were  afterward  heaped." 

Crates,  called  ficari<r.  were  used  by  the  country 
people  upon  which  to  tx^  liy?,  grapes,  dtc,  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun.^*  These,  as  Columella  informs  us, 
were  made  of  sedge  or  straw,  and  also  employed  as 
a  sort  of  matting  to  screen  the  fruit  from  the  weath- 
er. Virgil"  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  ag- 
riculture to  level  the  ground  after  it  has  been  turn- 
ed up  with  the  heavy  rake  (nw/rwrn).  Any  texture 
of  rods  or  twigs  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
general  name  craies. 

CRETIDA  (/fpTyrr/f),  dim.  CREPIDULA,  a  Slip- 
per. Slippers  were  worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with 
the  toga,  and  were  properly  characteristic  of  the 
Greeks,  though  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 
Hence  Suetonius  says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius," 
"  Deposito  patrio  kabitu,  redegit  se  ad  paJUium  el  ere- 
pidas."  They  were  also  worn  by  the  Macedonians," 
and  with  the  chlamys."  As  the  cothurnus  was  as- 
sumed by  tragedians,  because  it  was  adapted  to  be 
part  of  a  grand  aitd  stately  attire,  the  actors  of  com 
edy,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  crepidae  and  other 
cheap  and  common  coverings  for  the  feet.    {Yid. 


1.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  1.)— 2.  (in  Veir.,  ir.,  59.)— 3.  (t., 
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Baxia,  Soccus.)  Also,  whereas  the  ancients  had 
thei  -  more  finished  boots  and  shoes  made  right  and 
left,  their  slippers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  to 
fit  both  feet  indifferently.* 

*CltETA,  in  a  general  sense,  means  any  whitish 
earth  or  clay,  such  as  potter's  clay,  pipe-clay,  6cc. 
Thus  Columella*  speaks  of  a  kind  of  Creta  out  of 
which  wine-jars  and  dishes  were  made:  Virgil' 
calls  it  "tough"  {tenax);  and  the  ancient  writers  on 
Agriculture  give  the  same  epithet  to  marl  which 
waa  employed  to  manure  land.*  In  a  more  special 
sense,  several  varieties  of  Crela  occur  in  the  ancient 
writers.  Thus :  I.  Creta^  properly  so  called  {Terra 
Creta,  KprjriKTi  y^)^  is  our  chalk,  which  obtained  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Crete,  where  it  abounded. 
The  ancients  employed  it  in  medicine,  as  weaker 
than  the  Terra  Ckia;  and  they  were  also  acquaint- 
ed witli  its  use  as  a  cleanser  of  silver  vessels.* — II. 
Creta  annularia.  "  The  earth  called  annulariay  spo- 
ken of  by  Pliny  in  connexion  with  Selinusian,  and 
which  was  stained  with  woad  to  produce  an  imita- 
tion of  Indicum*  is  probably,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
*  the  same  with  the  annulare  (viridum)  mentioned 
aflerward^  by  the  same  writer,  and  which  was  so 
called  because  made  of  clay  coloured  with  common 
green  ring- stones.  This,  at  least,  strange  as  it  is, 
appears  to  be  the  only  sense  we  can  extract  from 
PUny's  words,  the  meaning  of  which  Beckmann  ac- 
knowledges he  had  not  been  able  to  discover.*  The 
same  author  inclines  to  think  that  the  earth  called 
annularia  received  its  name  from  its  use  in  sealing, 
a  purpose  to  which  certain  kinds  of  earth  were  an- 
ciently applied.*'* — III.  Creia  Cimolia.  {Vid.  Cimo- 
UA  Tkrha.) — IV.  Creta  Eretria,  a  species  of  earth 
obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretria,  in  the 
island  of  Euboea.  It  is,  according  to  Hill,  a  fine 
pure  earth,  of  a  grayish  white,  moderately  heavy, 
and  of  a  smooth  surface,  not  staining  the  hands, 
and  readily  crumbling  between  the  fingers.  It  burns 
to  a  perfect  whiteness,  acquiring  a  stony  hardness 
and  an  acrimonious  taste,  and  in  a  violent  fire  runs 
into  a  very  pure  pale  blue  glass.  What  distinguish- 
es it,  however,  in  a  more  marked  manner  from 
other  earths  is,  that  if  a  little  be  wetted  and  drawn 
over  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper,  so  as  to  mark  a 
line,  the  mark  wUl  in  a  little  time  appear  bluish. 
This  is  a  character  originally  recorded  of  it  by  Di- 
oscorides,  and  which  Hill  explains  by  assigning  the 
earth  in  question  alkahne  property  in  a  much  strong- 
er degree  than  other  earths  possess.  In  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  of  former  days,  it  was  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  sudorific.  The  ancients  mention  another 
Eretrian  earth  of  a^pure  white,  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  no  other'than  the  true  white  Bole  of  Ar- 
menia " — V.  Creta  Sarda,  a  species  of  earth  obtain- 
ed fioiu  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Pliny  calls  it  "  vi- 
Usfima  omjiium  cimolia  generum"  the  cheajiest  kind 
of  Cimolite.  It  was,  however,  used  in  the  first 
place  to  cleanse  garments  that  were  not  dyed, 
which  were  then  fumigated  with  sulphur,  and  final- 
ly scoured  with  Cimolia  Terra." — VI.  Creta  Sclinu- 
no,  an  earth  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seliuus  in  Sicily,  whence  its  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  finest  kind, 
however,  is  the  Sicilian.  Dioscorides  describes  it 
as  of  a  very  bright  and  shining  white,  friable,  and 
very  readily  disuniting  and  diffusing  itself  in  water. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  an  astrin- 
gent, and  among  females  as  a  cosmetic." 

•CREX  {Kpi^y  a  species  of  Bird  with  a  creaking 
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note,  whence  its  name.  Some  oommenlaton  rap 
pose  it  the  same  as  the  bpTVYOftvrpa  of  Aristotle 
who  treats  of  them  separately.  **  It  is  general!} 
held,"  says  Adams,  '*  to  be  the  J^and  Hail  or  Com 
Crake,  namely,  the  Kallus  Crex,  L ,  or  Ortygametr 
Crex  of  later  naturalists ;  but  if  Tzetzes  was  cor 
rect  in  describing  it  as  a  sea-bird,  resembling  tlie 
Egyptian  ibis,  this  opinion  must  be  admitted  to  be 
untenable.  Dr.  Trail  suggests  that  the  one  mat 
have  been  the  Land,  and  the  other  the  Water  Rail.' ' 

CRETIO  HEREDITATIS.    {Vid  Herkmtjs.) 

CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  occurs  so  fre- 
quently, it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crimen 
is  oilen  equivalent  to  accusatio  {Karriyopia) ;  but  it 
frequently  means  an  act  which  is  legally  punishable. 
In  this  latter  sense  there  seems  to  be  no  exact  def 
inition  of  it  given  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Accord 
ing  to  some  modern  writers,  crimina  are  either  pub- 
lic or  private ;  but  if  this  definition  is  admitted,  we 
have  still  to  determine  the  notions  of  public  and 
private.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  was  a 
want  of  precise  terminology  as  to  what,  in  common 
language,  are  called  criminal  offences  among  the 
Romans  ;  and  this  defect  appears  in  other  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  Crimen  has  been  also  defined  by 
modern  writers  to  be  that  which  is  capitalis  (ml. 
Caput),  as  murder,  &c. ;  delictum  that  which  is  a 
private  injury  (privata  noxa) ;  a  distinction  founded 
apparently  on  Dig.  xxi.,  tit.  1,  s.  17,  ^  15. 

Delicts  (delicts)  were  maleficia,  wrongful  acta,' 
and  the  foundation  of  one  class  of  obligations - 
these  delicts,  as  enumerated  by  Gains,*  are  furtum, 
rapina,  damnum,  injuria ;  they  gave  a  right  of  aotioB 
to  the  individual  injured, and  entitled  him  to  compen- 
sation. These  delicts  were  sometimes  called  crim* 
ina.*  Crimen,  therefore,  is  sometimes  applied  t« 
that  class  of  delicts  called  privata  ;*  and,  accord* 
ingly,  crimen  may  be  viewed  as  a  genus,  of  which 
the  delicts  enumerated  by  Gaius  are  a  species,  liot 
crimen  and  delictum  are  sometimes  used  as  sjrnun- 
ymous.*  In  one  passage^  we  read  of  majora  dclic 
ta  (which,  of  course,  imply  minora),  which  expres- 
sion is  coupled  with  the  expression  omnia  crimina 
in  such  a  way  that  the  inference  of  crimen  contain- 
ing delictum  is,  so  far  as  concerns  this  passage, 
necessary  ;  for  the  omnia  crimina  comprehend  (in 
this  passage)  more  than  the  delicta  majora. 

Some  judicia  publica  were  capitaUa,  and  e<ime 
were  not.  Judicia,  which  concerned  crimina,  were 
not,  for  that  reason  only,  publica.  There  were, 
therefore,  crimina  which  were  not  tried  in  judicia 
publica.  This  is  consistent  with  what  is  stated 
above  as  to  those  crimina  (delicta)  which  were  the 
subject  of  actions.  Those  crimina  only  were  the 
subject  of  judicia  publica  which  were  made  so  by 
special  laws  :  such  as  the  Juha  de  adoltcriis,  Cor- 
nelia de  sicariis  et  veneficis,  Pnmpeia  de  parrict- 
diis,  Julia  peculatus,  Cornelia  de  testamentis,  Julia 
de  vi  privata,  Julia  de  vi  publica,  Julia  de  ambita, 
Julia  repetundarum,  Julia  de  annona.*  So  far  as 
Cicero*  enumerates  causse  criminum,  they  wen> 
causae  publici  judicii ;  but  he  adds,^' ''  criminum  esi 
multitude  infinita."  Again,  infamia  was  not  the 
consequence  of  every  crimen,  but  only  of  those 
crimina  which  were  *'  publicii  judicii."  A  condem- 
nation, therefore,  for  a  crimen,  not  publici  judicm 
was  not  followed  by  infamia,  unless  the  crimen 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio,  in  which,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  privatum  judicium,  the  condemnation 
was  followed  by  infamia ;  as  furtum,  rapina,  inja- 
rise."    Crimen,  then,  must  be  an  acv  which,  if 
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proved  against  the  oflfender,  subjected  him  to  some 
pQQishnient,  the  consequence  of  which  was  infamia : 
but  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that  infamia  was 
only  the  consequence  of  a  crimen. 

Most  modem  writers  on  Roman  law  have  con- 
sidered delicta  as  the  general  term,  which  they 
have  subdivided  into  ddicta  publica  and  privata. 
The  legal  consequences  of  delicta  in  this  sense 
were  compensation,  punishment,  and  infamia  as  a 
consequence  of  the  other  two.  The  division  of  de- 
licta into  publica  and  privata  had,  doubtless,  partly 
■ts  origin  in  the  opinion  generaUy  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  the  delict ;  but  the  legal  distinction  must 
iie  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  ob- 
taining redress  for,  or  punishing,  the  wrong.  Those 
delicta  which  were  punishable  according  to  special 
leges,  senatus  consults,  and  constitutiones,  and  were 
prosecuted  in  judicia  publica,  were  apparently  more 
especially  called  crimina ;  and  the  penalties,  in  case 
of  conviction,  were  loss  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  civ- 
itas,  and  the  consequent  infamia,  and  sometimes  pe- 
cuniary penalties  also.  Those  delicta  not  provided 
for  as  above  mentioned,  were  punishable  by  action 
(actiones  poeoales),  and  were  the  subjects  of  judi- 
cia privata,  in  which  pecuniary  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  injured  party.  At  a  later  period, 
we  find  a  class  of  crimina  extraordinaria,^  which 
are  somewhat  vaguely  defined.  They  are  offences 
which  in  the  earlier  law  would  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  actions,  but  were  assimilated,  as  to  their 
panishment,  to  crimina  public!  judicii.  This  new 
class  of  crimina  (new  as  to  the  form  of  judicial  pro- 
reedings)  mast  have  arisen  from  a  growing  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  not  limiting  punishment,  in  cer- 
uin  cases,  to  compensation  to  the  party  injured. 
The  person  who  inquired  judicially  extra  ordinem, 
might  affix  what  punishment  he  pleased,  within 
reasonable  limits.*  Thus,  if  a  person  intended  to 
prosecute  his  action,  which  was  founded  on  male- 
licium  (delict),  for  pecuniary  compensation,  he  fol- 
lowed the  jus  ordinarium  ;  but  if  he  wished  to  pun- 
ish the  ofTender  otherwise  (extra  ordinem  ejus  rei 
pcenam  exerceri  (el)  *elit),  then  he  took  criminal 
proceedings,  "  subscripsii  in  crimen."* 

Delicta  were  farther  distinguished  as  to  the  pen- 
alties as  follows :  Compensation  might  be  demand- 
ed of  the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer ;  but  the  pcena 
was  personal.  The  nature  of  the  punishment  also, 
as  above  intimated,  formed  a  ground  of  distinction 
between  delicta.  Compensation  could  be  sued  for 
by  the  party  injured :  a  penalty,  which  was  not  a  di- 
rect benefit  to  the  injured  party,  was  sued  for  by  the 
state,  or  by  those  to  whom  the  power  of  prosecu- 
tion was  given,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Julia  de 
adnlteriis,  6cc.  In  the  case  of  delicta  publica,  the 
tnientton  of  the  doer  was  the  main  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered :  the  act,  if  done,  was  not  for  that  reason 
only  punished ;  nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it 
for  that  reason  only  unpunished.  In  the  case  of 
delicta  privata,  the  injury,  if  done,  was  always  com- 
pensated«  even  if  it  was  merely  culpa.  ( Vid.  Culpa.) 
CRI'MINA  EXTRAORDINA'RIA.     {Vid.  Cri- 

■»!C.) 

♦CRIMNUS  or  -UM  (xplfivoc  or  -ov),  the  larger 
granules  of  bruised  grains,  called  Groats  in  Eng- 
lish. Damra,  however,  says  it  was  also  applied  to 
Barley  itself.  He  contends  that  xpi  in  Homer  is 
a  contraction  from  Kpiuvoct  and  not  from  Kpidrj.* 

•CRINANTH'EMUM  {KpivuvBtfiov),  probably  the 
Scmfertivum  teclorumt  or  House-leek.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  and  Dierbach.* 

•CRINON  (Kpivov),  the  Lily.    {Vid.  Lilium.) 

♦CRIOS  {Kpi6c)y  I.,  a  military  engine.  {Vid.  Aai- 
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CRUCODILUS. 

■8  )— II.  The  Ram.  {Vid.  Ovis.)— III.  {KfuSc  or  «p«». 
tfOt  A  large  fish,  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  iEliaa 
It  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.^ — IV.  {Kotdi 
ipiSivdoc)^  A  species  of  the  Cicer  arielanum.  { Vid 
Erebinthus.)* 

CRISTA.     (Fid.  Galea.) 

CRITAI  {Kpirai),  { judges).  Tliis  name  wa  s  appli- 
ed by  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  not  judge 
of  a  thing  like  a  diKOffr^,  according  to  positive  laws;. 
but  according  to  his  own  sense  of  justice  and  equi- 
ty.' But  at  Athens  a  number  of  xpiral  were  cho- 
sen by  ballot  from  a  number  of  selected  candidates 
at  every  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  and  were 
called  ol  Kpirait  Mr*  k^oxnv.  Their  office  was  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  different  choruses  and 
dramatic  poems,  and  to  award  the  prizes  to  the  vic- 
tors.* Their  number  is  stated  by  Suidas  {s.  v.  '£y 
Tivre  KpiTuv  yovvcurt)  to  have  been  five  for  come- 
dies; and  G.  Hermann  has  supposed,  with  great 
probability,  that  there  were,  on  the  whole,  ten  Kpirat^ 
five  for  comedy  and  the  same  number  for  tragedy, 
one  being  taken  from  every  tribe.  The  expression 
in  Aristophanes,*  vik^v  rrdai  toi^  Kptralc,  signifies  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
five  judges.  For  the  complete  hterature  of  this  sub- 
ject, see  K.  F.  Hermann's  Manual  of  the  Pol.  Ant. 
of  Greece,  ^  149,  n.  13. 

CRO'BYLOS.     (  Vid.  Coma,  p.  291.) 

♦CROCODrLUS  {KpoKd6eih)c),  the  Crocodile. 
The  name  properly  denotes  a  small  species  of  Liz- 
ard, and  was  merely  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Crocodile  itself,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
latter  bore  to  this  small  creature,*  just  as  our  Alli^ 
gator  is  the  Portuguese  **a/  legato,^*  the  Lizard. 
Hence  Aristotle  calls  the  Crocodile  KooKodeiXoc  6 
nordfiioct  and  the  Lizard  KpoK66uXoi  6  x'P<f*uo^ 
The  Egyptians,  says  Herodotus,  called  the  Croco. 
dilo  x^i^C  '•  this,  however,  is  a  mere  corruption  in 
Greek  of  the  Egyptian  name  Msah  or  Emsooh, 
which  the  Copts  still  retain  in  Amtahf  and  from 
which  the  Arabs  have  derived  their  modern  appel- 
lation Tems&h.  The  ancient  writers  have  left  us 
accounts  of  this  animal,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
imperfect.  Thus  Herodotus  says^  it  is  blind  in  the 
water;  an  evident  error,  unless  he  mean  by  the 
Greek  term  n;^Wf,  not  "  blind,"  but  merely  *'  dim- 
sighted,"  or  "  comparatively  weak  of  sight,"  t.  e., 
when  compared  with  its  keenness  of  vision  on  the 
land.  So,  again,  Herodotus  says  it  has  no  tongue. 
This,  however,  is  a  popular  error :  it  has  a  tongue, 
like  the  rest  of  animals,  but  this  is  connected  by  a 
rough  skin  with  the  lower  jaw ;  and,  not  being  ex- 
tensible, nor  easily  seen  at  first  view,  since  it  com 
pletely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  jaw  between  the  two 
rows  of  teeth,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  no 
actual  existence.  Again,  the  Crocodile,  according 
to  Herodotus,  does  not  move  its  lower  jaw,  but 
brings  the  upper  one  down  in  contact  with  it.  Now 
the  truth  is  just  the  other  way :  the  lower  jaw  alone 
is  moved,  and  not  the  upper.  The  lower  jaw  ex- 
tends farther  back  than  the  scull,  so  that  the  neck 
must  be  somewhat  bent  when  it  is  opened.  The 
appearance  thus  produced  has  led  to  the  very  com 
mon  error  of  believing  that  the  Crocodile  moves  itb 
upper  jaw,  which  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  motioi, 
except  with  the  rest  of  its  body.  "  Naturalists  d^ 
scribe  four  species  of  the  Crocodile,  namely,  Croco 
dilus  alligatoTy  C.  cayman^  C.  gavial,  and  C.  eandi 
verbera.  The  third  of  these  being  found  only  in 
India,  and  the  fourth  being  peculiar  to  America,  it 
follows  that  the  ancients  could  have  had  little  ac- 
quaintance with  any  other  species  than  the  Alliga- 
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f^r  and  the  diman.  iCIian,  however,  must  be 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  Gavtal  when  he  mentions 
the  Crocodile  of  the  Ganges.  Both  Linnaeus  and 
Buffon  reckon  the  first  two  as  mere  varieties,  but 
they  are  now  generally  held  to  be  distinct  species. 
Bochart,  with  great  learning,  has  proved  that  the 
Leviathan  of  Job  is  the  Crocodile.*  Alhenaeus  r^inks 
he  Crocodile  and  the  Hippopotamus  with  the  /c^n/.* 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Crocodile  was  peculiarly 
sacred  to  the  god  Savak.  Its  worship,  however, 
did  not  extend  to'  every  part  of  Egypt ;  some  places 
considering  it  the  representative  of  the  Evil  Being, 
and  bearing  the  most  deadly  animosity  to  it,  which 
led  to  serious  feuds  between  neighbouring  towns. 
Such  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Ombites  and  the  Tentyrites,  as  described  by  Juve- 
nal ;  and  the  same  animal  which  was  worshipped 
at  Ombos,  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Apollinopolis.*  The  Crocodile  enjoyed  great 
honours  at  (!!optos,  Ombos,  and  Crocodilopolis  or 
Arthnbis,  in  the  Theba'id.  In  Lower  Egypt,  it  was 
particularly  sacred  at  a  place  called  the  City  of 
Crocodiles  (Crocodilopolis),  and  afterward  Arsinoe, 
the  capital  of  a  nome,  now  the  province  of  Fyoom. 
The  animals  were  there  kept  in  the  Lake  Maeris, 
and  were  buried  in  the  under-ground  chambers  of 
the  famous  Labyrinth.  The  Crocodile  is  now  sel- 
dom eaten,  the  flesh  being  bad.  Indeed,  in  former 
times,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  eaten  as  a  mark 
of  hatred  towards  the  Evil  Being,  of  whom  it  was 
the  emblem,  than  as  an  article  of  food.*  The  Croc- 
odile at  present  is  found  in  the  Nile  only  towards 
the  region  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  extremely 
hot,  and  where  this  animal  never  falls  into  a  lethar- 
gic state.  Formerly,  when  it  was  wont  to  descend 
the  branches  of  the  river  which  water  the  Delta,  it 
used  to  pass  the  four  winter  months  in  caverns, 
and  without  food.  Of  this  fact  we  are  informed  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  naturalists. — ^In  the  year 
68  B.C.,  the  aedile  Scaurus  exhibited  at  Rome  five 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile ;  and  subsequently,  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  had  a  circus  filled  with  water,  and 
exhibited  there  to  the  people  thirty-six  crocodiles, 
which  were  killed  by  an  equal  number  of  men  who 
rere  habituated  to  fight  with  these  animals."* 

♦KPOKOAEFAOS  (xepaaioc  or  a«t>/cof),  the 
akink,  or  Land  Crocodile.  There  are  two  species 
of  the  Skink  with  which  the  ancients  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  well  acquainted,  namely,  Scincus 
officinalis  and  jS.  Algiritnsis.  Moses  Charras  says 
of  them,  "  The  Skinks  are  little  animals  like  to  liii- 
ards,  or,  rather,  like  to  little  crocodiles,  by  which 
name  they  are  known."* 

•CROCODEIL'IUM  (KpoKodeiXtov),  a  species  of 
plant.  Matthiolus  informs  us  that  it  had  been  sup< 
posed  to  be  the  Eryngium  marinum,  or  Sea  Eringo, 
and  the  CarUna,  or  Carline  Thistle ;  but  he  rejects 
both  these  suppositions,  admitting,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  it. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to  think  it  the 
Eryngium.'' 

•CROCUS  (<cp6/coc),  the  SaflTron  Crocus,  or  Cro- 
cus satirms.  The  genuine  Saffron  grows  wild  in  the 
levant  and  in  Southern  Europe.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  the  fields  of  Greece  and  on  the  mountains  around 
Athens.  The  flower  of  the  C.  sativus  is  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  appears  in  autumn ;  hence  the  epithet 
'lutumnalis.  The  best  Saffron  came  from  Corycus 
in  Cilicia  and  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  Lydia.  The 
Lycian  Olympus  and  the  island  of  Sicily  also  pro- 
duced a  very  good  sort.    Saffron  was  much  used 


by  the  Romans  as  a  condiment  in  vaiioas  artictos 
of  food,  as  it  still  is  by  many  Oriental  nations.  It 
was  also  put  into  wine.  Saffron,  diluted  in  w«ter 
or  wine,  was  sprinkled  as  a  perfume  in  the  theatre 
and  other  places,  and  also  on  the  funeral  pile.  It 
was  also  made  into  an  unguent  {Crocinum  unguent' 
um).  lE'iffron-coloured  garments  were  also  ma'.b 
in  vogue.- 

CROCO'TA  (sc.  vestts :  KpoKi^T^Vf  sc.  tfiunov^  m 
KpoK(jTQ(^  sc.  ;t<r(jv)  was  a  kind  of  gala-dress,  chitflj 
worn  by  women  on  solemn  occasions,  and  in  Greece 
especially  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia.'  It  was 
also  worn  by  the  priests  of  Cybele,'  and  sometimes 
by  men  of  effeminate  character.*  It  is  evident, 
from  the  passage  of  Virgil,  that  its  name  was  de 
rived  from  crocus,  one  of  the  favourite  colours  ol 
the  Greek  ladies,  as  we  still  see  in  the  pictures  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum  and  PompeiL  The  cir- 
cumstance that  dresses  of  this  colour  were  in  Latin 
commonly  called  vestes  crocate  or  cioce«,  has  in 
duced  some  writers  on  antiquities  to  suppoee  Itiat 
crocota  was  derived  from  xpoK^  (woof  or  weft)  or 
KpoKic  (a  flake  of  wool  or  cotton  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth),  so  that  it  would  be  a  soft  and  woolly 
kind  of  dress.*  But  the  passages  above  referred  to 
are  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion,  and  the  name 
crocota  was,  like  many  others,  adopted  by  the  Ro 
mans  from  the  Greeks.* 

•CROCOTTAS  (KpoKOTToc),  an  animal  menticm  • 
ed  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  said  to  be  produced 
from  the  wolf  and  dog,  but  to  be  much  more  fero* 
cious  than  either  of  these  animals.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  account  of  Artemidorus,^  Diodonis  Siculus,* 
and  Agatharchides.*  But  the  coupling  of  the  wolf 
and  dog,  though  easy,  and  often  effected  in  mena- 
geries at  the  present  day,  produces  no  durable  spe- 
cies. It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Cro- 
cottas  answers  to  the  Hyena,  since  the  latter  has 
very  strong  teeth,  and  breaks  bones  with  the  great- 
est ease,  as  the  Crocottas  is  said  to  have  done.  Ttie 
earliest  passage  respecting  the  Crocottas  is  found 
in  Ctesias,  and  the  description  there  given  is  almost 
the  same  with  that  by  which  the  Oriental  writers 
describe  the  Hyena.** 

♦CROM'YON  or  CROMM^ON  (icpo/ivov,  Kp6fi- 
ftvov)y  the  Allium  cepa,  or  Garlic.     (Vid.  Allium.) 

CRO'NIA  {Kpovia),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Cronos,  whose  worship  was  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Attica  by  Cecrops.  He 
had  a  temple  in  common  with  Rhea."  The  festival 
was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of  Hecatom- 
bieon,**  which,  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  ol 
Attica,  bore  the  name  of  ^  Kpovioc.^* 

The  Rhodians  also  celebrated  a  festival  in  honoar 
of  Cronos,  perhaps  the  Phcenician  Moloch,  to  whom 
human  sacrifices,  generally  consisting  of  criminals, 
were  offered.  This  festival  was  held  on  the  six- 
teenth of  Metageitnion.** 

Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Rorosu  Sat- 
urnalia, apply  to  them  the  name  KpSvia.^^ 

CROTALUM,  a  kind  of  Cymbal,  erroneously  stt|i 
posed  by  Scaliger  and  Brodeus  to  be  the  same  witi- 
the  sistrum.    The  mistakes  of  learned  men  on  thia 


1.  (Hieroz.,  52,  4,  13.)— 3.  (Athen.,  ii.,  00.— Adams,  Append., 
1.  ▼ )— 3.  (Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  229.--Jav.,  Sat., 
xriii.,  36.)— 4.  (Wilkinson,  1.  c.)— &.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  rol.  ix., 
p.  190  >-«.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  1.— Dioscor.,  M.  M.,  li.,  "t  I.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.}— 7.  (Dioscor.,  iii  ,  10.  — G&len  De 
Vmpl ,  vii  —Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.) 
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1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Dioscor.,  i.,  S5.— BineTteMk< 
Flon  Classica,  p.  11.- Spanheim  ad  Cnllim.,  p.  70:  '*d«  Ckoco. 
et  lazn  circa  earn.*' — Ovid,  A.  A.,  i.,  104.— Propert.,  ir^  !«  IS 
—Id.,  iii.,  8, 22,  &c)— 2.  (Aristoph.,  Ran.,  56,  wiih  the  serial 
— Lysistr.,  44.— Pollux,  if.,  10, 117.)— 3.  (ApoL,  Met.,  8  nnl  IL 
— Virg-,  JEn.,  ix.,  614.)-4.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  853.— Said^  ». 
V. — Plaat.  and  Ncv.,  ap.  Noninm,  xiv.,  8,  and  xvi.,  4w— Oi^s., 
Ilarusp.  Resp.,  21.)— 5.  (Salmas.  ad  CapitoLn.,  Pettinac.,  8,  t. 
1,  p.  547,  and  ad  Tertnll.,  De  Pall.,  p.  329.)— 6.  (Compai«  Bee 
ker's  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  351,  An.)— i.  (sp.  Strab.,  xvi.,  n.  774 
Cas.)— 8.  (iu.,  35.)-9.  (ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  250.  c  39.)- 10.  CCn- 
vier  ad  Plin.,  8,  30.)— 11.  (Pans.,  i.,  18,  «  7.)— 12  (DemocUk^ 
c  Timocr.,  p.  708.)— 13.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  581.)— .1.  (Porpliyr 
an.  Theodoret,  vii.,  Grsc  Affoct.— De  AbsUnert ,  ii.,  M  )  —^15 
( Yid,  Athon.,  xiv.,  p.  630.— Appian,  til         ft  « 
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poiLt  are  refuted  at  length  by  J^mpe.^  From  Sai- 
dr.3  and  ihe  achfiliast  on  Aristophanes,*  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  split  reed  or  cane,  Mrhich  clattered 
when  shaken  with  the  hand.  According  to  Eusta- 
thius,'  it  was  made  of  shell  and  brass  as  well  as  of 
wood.  Clemens  Alezandrinus  farther  says  that  it 
«»a  an  ioTontion  of  the  Sicilians. 

Women  who  played  on  the  crotalum  were  termed 
crotalittriet.     Such  was  Virgirs  Copa, 

•*  Crapum  sub  erotalo  docta  movere  latus.*^^ 
The  line  alludes  to  the  dance  with  crotala  (similar 
to  castanets),  for  which  we  have  the  additional  tes- 
timony of  Macrobius.^  The  annexed  woodcut,  ta- 
.  kev  from  the  drawing  of  an  ancient  marble  in  Spon's 
y//.'cllanea,*  represents  one  of  these  croUUislruE 
If  J  /jnning. 


The  words  KooraXof  and  KpdraXov  are  often  ap- 
plied, by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  a  noisy,  talkative 
Reraon.' 

*CR0TON  (Kporwv),  I.  an  insect  found  on  oxen 
and  dogs,  and  sometimes  on  men,  namely,  the  Aca- 
nu  reduvius,  L.,  or  Tick.*— II.  According  to  Galen, 
the  same  with  the  kiki.*    {Vid.  Cici.) 

CRjrPTEI'A  {Kpwrrela,  also  called  KfjvKrla  or 
iynrxT7)  was,  according  to  Aristotle,'*  an  mstitution 
introdoced  at  Sparta  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 
Its  character  was  so  cruel  and  atrocious,  that  Plu- 
tarch only  with  great  reluctance  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  in  ascribing  its  introduction  to 
the  Spaitan  lawgiver.  The  description  which  he 
gives  of  it  is  this :  The  ephors,  at  intervals,  select- 
ed from  among  the  young  Spartans  those  who  ap- 
pciared  to  be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent 
them  in  various  directions  all  over  the  country,  pro- 
vided with  daggers  and  their  necessary  food.  Du- 
ring the  daytime  these  young  men  concealed  them- 
selves ;  but  at  night  they  broke  forth  into  the  high- 
roads, and  massacred  those  of  the  Helots  whom  they 
met,  or  whom  they  thought  proper.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  ranged  over  the  fields  (in  the  daytime), 
and  despatched  the  strongest  and  best  of  the  Helots. 
This  account  agrees  with  that  of  Heraclides  of  Pon- 
roa,"  who  speaks  of  the  practice  as  one  that  was 
•till  carried  on  in  his  own  time,  though  he  describes 
its  introduction  by  Lycurgus  only  as  a  report. 

The  crypuia  has  generally  been  considered  either 
as  a  kind  of  military  training  of  the  Spartan  youths, 
in  which,  as  in  other  cases,  the  lives  of  the  Helots 
were  unscrupulously  sacrificed,  or  as  a  means  of 
lessening  the  numbers  and  weakening  the  power  of 
the  slaves.  But  Miiller,'*  who  is  anxious  to  soften 
the  notions  generally  current  respecting  the  rela- 
tk>as  between  the  Helots  and  their  masters,  suppo- 
ses that  Plutarch  and  Heraclides  represent  the  in- 
stitution of  the  crypteia  **  as  a  war  which  the  ephors 
themselves,  on  entering  upon  their  yearly  office, 
prodaimed  against  the  Helots.**    Heraclides,  how- 

I.  rl>e*T:ymb.  Vet.,  i.,  4,  5,  «.)— 2.  (Nnbes,  280.)— S.  (D.,  xi., 
fAQ.)— 4.  (▼.«  9.)— 5.  (Sat.,  ii.,  10.)— 6.  (Sec.  I.,  art.  vi.,  fir.  43.) 
—7-  (Arist.,  Nab.,  448.— Evr.,  Cycl.,  104.)— 8.  (Arirtot.,  H.  A., 
v_  17.) — C  (Theopfarast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  10.)— 10.  (ap.  Plut.,  I47C., 
•5.1-11    /'  2  )— «•  (D<man»  Hi.,  8,  *  4  ^ 
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ever,  does  not  mention  this  prodamation  at  aH, 
and  Plutarch,  who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the 
crypteia.  Miiller  also  supposes  that,  according  to 
the  received  opinion,  this  chase  of  the  slaves  took 
place  regularly  every  year ;  and  showing  at  once 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  annual  proclamation  o( 
war  and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he  rejects 
what  he  calls  the  common  opinion  altogether,  as 
involved  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  has  re- 
course to  Plato  to  solve  the  problem.  But  Thirl- 
walP  much  more  judiciously  considers  that  this 
proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether  groundless, 
but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  something  else,  and 
that  its  real  character  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  crypteia.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
thing  here  misrepresented  and  exaggerated  into  a 
proclamation  of  war  was  some  promise  which  the 
ephors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged 
to  make :  for  instance,  to  protect  the  state  against 
any  danger  that  might  arise  from  too  great  an  in- 
crease of  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Helots — a 
promise  which  might  very  easily  be  distorted  into  a 
proclamation  of  war — ^there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus ;  and  such 
an  institution,  by  no  means  surprising  in  a  slave- 
holding  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  number  of  free 
citizens  was  comparatively  very  small,  would  have 
conferred  upon  the  ephors  the  legal  authority  oecor 
aumtdly  to  send  out  a  number  of  young  Spartans  in 
chase  of  the  Helots.*  That  on  certain  occasions, 
when  the  state  had  reason  to  fear  the  overwhelming 
number  of  slaves,  thousands  were  massacred  with 
the  sanction  of  the  public  authorities,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.*  It  is,  however,  probable  enough  that 
such  a  system  may  at  first  have  been  carried  on 
with  some  degree  of  moderation ;  but  afler  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  them- 
selves and  put  their  roasters  to  death,  as  was  the 
case  during  and  after  the  earthquake  in  Laconia,  it 
assumed  the  barbarous  and  atrocious  character 
which  we  have  described  above.*  If  the  crypteia 
had  taken  place  annually^  and  at  a  fixed  timet  we 
should  indeed  have  reason,  with  MoUer,  to  wonder 
why  the  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely 
alone,  and  were  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of 
conunon  protection,  did  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the 
whole  of  Laconia  ;  but  Plutarch,  the  only  authority 
on  which  this  supposition  can  rest,  does  not  say  that 
the  crypteia  took  place  every  year,  but  diH  XP^^f 
i.  e.y  "  at  intervals,"  or  occasionally.*  The  difficul- 
ties which  Miiller  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  common 
account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
moved, and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  their 
solution  in  the  description  given  by  Plato,*  who  pro- 
posed for  his  Cretan  colony  a  similar  institution, 
under  the  name  of  crypteia.  From  the  known  par- 
tiality of  Plato  for  Spartan  institutions,  and  his  in- 
clination to  represent  them  in  a  favourable  light,  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his  ev- 
idence will  be  of  little  weight.  And  when  he  adopt- 
ed the  name  crypteia  for  his  institution,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  intended  to  make  it  in  eveiy 
respect  similar  to  that  of  Sparta ;  a  partial  resem- 
blance was  sufficient  to  transfer  the  name  of  the 
Spartan  institution  to  that  which  he  proposed  to 
establish ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  his  own 
words,  that  his  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  advantages  which  young  soldiers  might 
derive  from  such  hardships  as  the  KpvTrroi  had  to 
undergo.    But  even  Plato's  colony  would  not  have 


1.  (Hitt.  Greece,  toI.  i.,  p.  311.)— 2.  (Isocr.,  Panath.,  p.  S7I 
B.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  ir.,  80.)— 4.  (Compare  Plat.,  Lye.,  S8,  mik 
fin.)— 4.  (Hermann  ad  Vigcr.,  p.  856.)— <>.  (De  Leg.,  i.,  p.  6S1 . 
Ti.,  p.  763 ) 
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Deen  of  a  yety  humane  character,  as  his  Kpvirroi 
were  to  go  out  in  arms  and  make  free  use  of  the 
slaves. 

CRUX  {aravpog^  aK6'ko^\  an  instrument  of  capi- 
tal punishment  used  by  several  ancient  nations,  es- 
pecially the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  The  words 
trraipou  and  trKoTiom^u  are  also  applied  to  Persian 
and  Egyptian  punishments,  but  Casaubon^  doubts 
whether  they  describe  the  Roman  method  of  cruci- 
fixion. From  Seneca*  we  learn  the  latter  to  have 
been  of  two  kinds,  the  less  usual  sort  being  rather 
impalement  than  what  we  should  describe  by  the 
word  crucifixion,  as  the  criminal  was  transfixed  by 
a  pole,  which  passed  through  the  back  and  spine, 
and  came  out  at  the  mouth. 

The  cross  was  of  several  kinds ;  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  X,  called  crux  Andreana,  because  tradition  re- 
ports St.  Andrew  to  have  suttered  upon  it ;  another 
was  found  like  a  T,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,'  who 
makes  it  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  common  sort,  was  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles.  It  was  on  this,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  who  sought  to  confirm  it 
by  Scripture  itself,*  that  our  Saviour  suffered.  The 
punishment,  as  is  well  known,  was  chiefly  inflicted 
on  slaves  and  the  worst  kind  of  malefactors.*  The 
manner  of  it  was  as  follov  s :  The  criminal,  after 
sentence  pronounced,  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 
of  execution :  a  custom  mentioned  by  Plutarch*  and 
ArtemiJorus,'  as  well  as  in  the  Gospeb.  From 
Livy*  and  Valerius  Maximus,*  scobrging  appears 
to  have  formed  a  pait  of  this,  as  of  other  capital 
punishments  among  the  Romans.  The  scourging 
of  our  Saviour,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
this  light,  as  Grotius  and  Hammond  have  observed 
it  was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronounced.^' 
The  criminal  was  next  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and 
nailed  or  bound  to  the  cross.  The  latter  was  the 
more  painful  method,  as  the  sufferer  was  leil  to  die 
of  hunger.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
survived  nine  days.  It  was  usual  to  leave  the  body 
on  the  cross  after  death.  The  breaking  of  the  legs 
of  the  thieves,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  was  acci- 
dental ;  because  by  the  Jewish  law,  it  is  expressly 
remarked,  the  bodies  could  not  remain  on  the  cross 
during  the  Sabbath-day.^^ 

CRYPTA  (from  KpvivTeiv,  to  conceal),  a  Crypt. 
Among  the  Romans,  any  long  narrow  vault,  wheth- 
er wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the  earth, 
is  expressed  by  this  term ;  such  as  a  sewer  {crypta 
Suburai^*)  (pid.  Cloaca),  the  carceres  of  the  circus 
{vid.  Circus,  p.  254),  or  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  agricultural  produce.^' 

The  specific  senses  of  the  word  are : 

I.  A  covered  portico  or  arcade,  called  more  def- 
initely erypto-porticus,  because  it  was  not  supported 
by  open  columns  like  the  ordinary  portico,  but  closed 
at  the  sides,  with  windows  only  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air.^*  These  were  frequented  during 
summer  for  their  coolness.  A  portico  of  this  kind, 
almost  entire,  is  still  remaining  in  the  suburban  villa 
of  Arrius  Diomedes  at  Pompeii. 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portico 
attached  to  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
formers, who  there  rehearsed  their  parts  or  prac- 
tised their  exercises."    One  of  these  is  mentioned 

1.  (Excr.  Afltibarou.,  xvi.,  77.)  —2.  (Cons,  ad  Marc,  xx.— 
Epist.,  xiv.,  1.)— 3.  (Judic.  Vocal.,  xii.)~4.  (Lips.,  De  Cruce, 
i..  Q.)-^.  (Juv.,  Sal.,  vi.,219.— Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  iji.,  82.)— 6.  (De 
lard.  Dei  Viud.,  tKacroi  riav  KaKovpynv  Uiftiftei  tov  abroU 
crarpAv.)—7.  ('Ovcipoxp.,  ii.,  61.)— 8.  (xxxiii.,36.)  —  9.  (i.,  7.) 
—10.  (St.  Luke,  xxiii.,  16.- St.  John,  xix.,  1,6.)  — 11.  (Lips., 
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by  P.  Victor*  as  the  crypta  Balbi,  LTtached  tc  ttS 
theatre  built  by  Cornelius  Balbus  at  the  instii^ioi 
of  Augustus,*  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  vow 
seen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cacabcris,  betwcet 
the  church  of  that  name  and  the  S.  Maria  di  Pianto 

IL  A  grotto,  particularly  one  open  at  both  ex- 
tremities, forming  what  in  modem  language  is  de- 
nominated a  "  tunnel,"  like  t  je  grotto  of  Paasilippo, 
well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples  This  is  a 
tunnel  excavated  in  the  iufo  rock,  about  20  feet  high 
and  1800  long,  forming  the  direct  communicatioo 
between  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  (/^w/io/i),  called  by 
the  Romans  cnjpta  Neapolitana,  and  described  bj 
Seneca*  and  Strabo.* 

A  subterranean  vault  used  for  an}  secret  wor- 
ship, but  more  particularly  for  the  licentious  rltee 
consecrated  to  Priapus,  was  also  called  crypta* 

Ifl.  When  the  practice  of  consuming  the  bod; 
by  fire  was  relinquished  (wi.  Bustum,  Oonditoei- 
uh),  and  a  number  of  bodies  was  consigned  to  one 
place  of  burial,  as  the  catacombs,  for  instance,  this 
common  tomb  was  called  crypta*  One  of  these, 
the  crypta  Ncpotiana^  which  was  in  the  ticus  Pain- 
ciusf  under  the  Esquiline,^  was  used  by  the  early 
Christians,  during  the  times  of  their  persecution,  as 
a  place  of  secret  worship.* 

CRYPTOPO'RTICUS.    (Vid.  Cbypta.) 

♦CRYSTALLTJS  or  -UM  (/cptJaroAAof),  Crystal 
The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  crystal  was  only 
water  congealed  in  a  long  period  of  time  into  an  ice 
more  durable  than  common ;  and  Pliny*  thought  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  excessively  cold 
regions.  "  That  it  is  ice  is  certain,"  says  this  wri- 
ter, "  and  hence  the  Greeks  have  given  it  its 
name."  In  accordance  with  the  etymologj-  here 
alluded  to,  KpvffraXXo^  is  thought  to  come  from 
Kpvoc,  "  ice,"  or  from  kovotou  {KpvaTaivu)^  **  to 
freeze."  "This  ancient  notion,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  will  appear  less  ridiculous  if  we  consider 
that,  although  water  really  converted  into  a  solid 
crystalline  mass,  by  exposure  to  a  very  ordinary 
degree  of  cold,  resumes  its  fluid  state  when  the 
heat  of  which  it  was  deprived  is  again  restored ;  yet 
the  results  of  chemical  analysis  teach  us  that  wa- 
ter, in  a  permanently  solid  state,  const  itntes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  many  crystalline  substances. 
Of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  for  example,  it  fomu 
near  one  third ;  and  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  consid- 
erably above  one  half.  Rock-crystal  is  one  among 
the  very  few  minerals  whose  crystalline  form  Pliny 
has  remarked.  He  mentions  one  remarkable  use 
of  crystal  in  applying  actual  cautery,  the  crystal 
having  been  used  as  a  lens.  This,  however,  was 
known  long  before,  mention  of  it  having  been  made 
in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  poem  of 
the  pseudo-Orpheus  on  the  properties  of  Stones,"** 

CUBEI'A.    {Vid.  Tessera.) 

CUBICULA'RII  were  slaves  who  had  the  cam 
of  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  rooms.  Faithful  slaTes 
were  always  selected  for  this  office,  as  they  bad,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  care  of  their  master's  person. 
When  Julius  Cesar  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  he 
dismissed  all  his  other  slaves  and  attendants,  only 
retaining  with  him  a  physician  and  two  cnbicula- 
rii."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cubicularii  to  introduce 
visiters  to  their  master,"  for  which  purpose  they 
appear  to  have  usually  remained  in  an  ante-rxnjm.'* 
Under  the  later  emperors,  the  cubicularii  belonging 
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to  the  paiace  were  called  pntposiU  tacro  cubiculoj 
and  were  persons  of  high  rank.^ 

CUBrCULUM  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Roman  house  {vid.  House),  but 
is  also  applied  to  the  pavilion  or  tent  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  witness  the 
public  games.*  It  appears  to  have  been  so  called, 
bManse  the  emperors  were  accustomed  to  recline 
in  the  cubicala,  instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently 
the  praetice,  in  a  sella  curulis.' 

CUBISTETEHES  {Kv6iaTriT^pe^\  were  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  dancers  or  tumblers,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  dance  flung  themseWes  on  their  heads  and 
alighted  again  on  their  feet  (ficnep  ol  KvCiaruvreg 
Koi  etc  bpOpov  ri  OKiXri  wepi^epdfievoL  KvCtoTuai  kv- 
f  Av*).  We  read  of  Kvticrrirfjpe^  as  early  as  the 
tone  of  Homer.*  These  tumblers  were  also  ac- 
customed to  make  their  somerset  over  knives  or 
swords,  which  was  called  kvSktt^v  dg  fiaxaipac.* 
The  way  in  which  this  feat  was  performed  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  who  says^  that  a  circle  was 
made  quite  full  of  upright  swords,  and  that  the  dan- 
cer etc  ravra  UvCioTa  re  kcu  k^eKvSiara  virip  avruv. 
We  find  many  representations  of  these  tumblers, 
both  male  and  female,  in  ancient  works  of  art.* 

KvCionjr^pec  were  frequently  introduced  at  con- 
vivial entertainments  to  amuse  the  guests;   but 
Soerates  condemns  the  practice,  as  attended  with 
loo  much  danger  to  be  pleasing  on  such  occasions.* 
CU'BITUS  (ir^jfvf ),  a  Greek  and  Roman  measure 
of  length,  originally  the  length  of  the  human  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  or  to  the  knuckle  of 
ibe  middle  finger.    It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
half,  which  would  give,  according  to  Mr.  Hussey's 
computation.  1  foot  5-4744  inches  £ng.  for  the  Ro- 
oian,  and  1  foot  62016  inches  for  the  Greek  cubit." 
CUBUS  (kv6oc)^  a  Cube ;  a  name  given  also  to 
4  vessel  (called  likewise  quadrantcd),  the  sides  of 
which  were  formed  by  six  equal  squares  (including 
the  top),  each  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot 
king.    The  solid  contents  of  the  cube  were  equal  to 
the  amphora. 
'*  PcM  longo  in  spatio  latoque  altoque  noCetur  : 
Angvlus  ui  par  sit,  quern  claudit  linea  triplex^ 
QiuUuor  ct  medium  quadris  cingatur  inane : 
Amphora  fit  cubus."^^ 
•CU'CUI^US,  the  Cuckoo.    (Vid.  Coccyx.) 
CUCULLUS,  a  Cowl.    As  the  cowl  was  intend- 
ed to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weath- 
er, instead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached  only  to 
garments  of  the  coarsest  kind.    Its  form  may  be 
conceived  from  the  woodcut  at  page  132.    It  is 
there  represented  as  worn  by  a  Roman  shepherd, 
agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  Columella."    The 
cucullus  was  also  used  by  persons  in  the  higher 
*ircles  of  society,  when  they  wished  to  go  abroad 
without  being  known." 

The  use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the  cape  (vid. 
BuERus),  which  served  the  same  purpose,  was  al- 
towed  to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the  Codex  Theodo- 
sianus."  Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from 
Saintes,  in  France  (Santonico  eucuUo),^^  and  from 
the  country  of  the  Bardaei,  in  lllyria."  Those  from 
*!  e  latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fash- 
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ion,  which  gave  origin  to  the  tenm  BardocucuIUis 
"  Libumici  cuculli"  are  mentioned  by  Martial.* 

*CU'CUMIS.  the  Cucumber.  (  Vid.  Colocynthi 
and  SicYs.) 

♦CUCURB'ITA,  the  Gourd.    ( Vid.  Colocyntue  1 

CUDO  or  CUDON,  a  ScuU-cap,  made  of  leather, 
or  of  the  rough,  shaggy  fur  of  arv  wild  animal,' 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  veliles  of  the  Roman  ar 
mies,*  and  apparently  synonymous  with  galerus' 
or  gaUriculus.^ 

In  the  sculptures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  s<imo 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  represented  with  tlic 
skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over  the  head,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  face  appears  between  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal,  while  the  re<»t  of  the 
skin  falls  down  behind  over  the  back  and  shoulders, 
as  described  by  Virgil.*  This,  however,  was  ari 
extra  defence,^  and  must  not  be  taken  for  the  cudo, 
which  was  the  cap  itself;  that  is,  a  particular  kind 
of  galea.  ( Vid.  Galea.)  The  following  represen- 
tation of  a  cudo  is  taken  from  Chours  Castramen. 
des  Ancient  Romains,  1681. 


CJU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS,  a  Roman  measure, 
which  was  used  for  estimating  the  produce  of  vir.e. 
yards.  It  was  the  largest  liquid  measure  used  b^ 
the  Romans,  containing  20  amphorae,  or  1 18  gallons 
7  646  pints. 

'^  Est  et,  bis  dccies  quern  conficil  amphora  nostra 
Culleiis  :  hoc  major  nulla  est  mensura  liquoria.  ** 
CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS.    {Vid.  Cornelia  Lei 

DE  SlCARIIS.) 

♦CULEX,  the  Gnat.    {Vid.  Conops.) 

CULrNA,  in  its  most  common  acceptation, 
means  a  place  for  cooking  victuals,  whether  the 
kitchen  of  a  private  habitation  {vid.  House),  or  the 
offices  attached  to  a  temple,  in  which  the  flesh  oi 
the  victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacred  feasts  or  fa* 
the  priesthood. • 

It  signifies  also  a  convenience,  cabinet  d^aisancc^ 
sccessum,  a^edpuv.^^  "  Quaedam  quotidie,  ut  culina 
et  caprile ....  debent  emundari ;"  unless  the  con- 
jecture of  Schneider  is  admitted,  who  proposed  to 
read  "  suile  et  caprile." 

Lastly,  it  is  used  for  a  particular  part  of  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  or  of  the  bustum,  on  or  in  which  the  vi 
ands  of  the  funeral  feast  were  consumed."  Com 
pare  an  anonymous  poet  in  Catalect. 

"  Neque  in  culinam  et  uncta  compiCalia 
JUapesque  ducis  sordidas ;" 
in  which  sense  it  corresponds  with  the  Greek  eCo 
Tpa.^* 

*Ev  ralaiv  eUarpaic  kovSvXoic  ipfioTTofiriv. 

CQIJX  {kvXi^^  dim.  Kv71aKfj^  mXlffxiov),  a  ccni 
mon  Greek  drinking-cup,"  called  by  the  Romans 
calix.    The  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  large 
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cups  or  vessels,^  but  was  generally  restricted  to 
fiinall  drinking-cups  used  at  symposia  and  on  simi- 
lar occasions  {fjv  iifuv  ol  iraldec  fiiKpai^  kvXi^i  nvKva 
kirixlfaKd^uaiv^).  The  kvXi§  is  frequently  seen  in 
paintings  on  ancient  vases  which  represent  drinking 
scenes,  and  when  empty,  is  usually  held  upright  by 
nne  of  its  handles,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  wood- 

Athenaeus*  informs  us  that  these  cups  were  usu- 
ally made  of  earthenware,  and  that  the  best  kind 
were  manufactured  in  Attica  and  Argolia 


The  following  woodcut,  which  !ft  'Zierred  to  % 
several  articles,  is  taken  from  Millii,  and  repm 
sents  a  symposium.  Three  young  and  two  oldei 
men  are  reclining  on  a  couch  (/cAiv^),  with  their  lef) 
arms  resting  on  striped  pillows  {irpoaKe^aXaia  o* 
virayKtJvia).  Before  the  couch  are  two  tables 
Three  of  the  men  are  holding  the  kvXi^  suspended 
by  one  of  the  bandies  to  the  fore-finger ;  the  fo<M^Ji 
holds  a  fiaXn  {vid.  Phi  a  la  );  and  the  fiflh  a  ^ia>^ 
in  one  hand  and  a  fivTov  in  the  other.  ( Vid.  Rutoji  ) 
In  the  middle  Komos  is  beating  the  tympanum.* 


CULPA.  The  general  notion  of  damnum,  and 
the  nature  of  dolus  malus,  are  most  conveniently 
explained  under  this  head. 

Damnum  is  injury  done  by  one  man  to  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  and  done  illegally  {injuria,  i.  e.,  con- 
tra jus) ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  injuria  in  the 
actio  damni  injuries  given  by  the  lex  Aquilia  ;*  and 
injuria,  in  this  sense,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  actio  injuriarum.'  This  damnum,  injuria  of  the 
Jex  Aquilia,  is  done  by  culpa  or  by  dolus  malus ; 
for  damnum  done  without  culpa  or  dolus  malus  is 
casual  (casus),  and  the  doer  is  not  punishable. 
Damnum,  in  fact,  implies  injuria ;  and,  generally,  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  make  good  the  damage  done  by 
him  to  another  man's  pniperty,  except  on  the  ground 
of  contract,  or  on  the  ground  of  illegal  act  where 
there  is  no  contract,  that  is  culpa  or  dolus. 

Neither  culpa  nor  dolus  can  be  taken  as  a  genus 
which  shall  comprehend  the  species  culpa  and  do- 
lus, though  some  writers  have  so  viewed  these 
terms.  Dolus  malus  is  thus  defined  by  Labeo  :• 
*  Dolus  malus  est  omnis  calliditas,  fallacia,  machi- 
natio  ad  circumveniendum,  fallendum,  dccipiendum 
alterum  adhibita  *'  Dolus  malus,  therefore,  has  ref- 
erence to  the  evil  design  with  w^hich  an  act  is  ac- 
complished to  the  injury  of  anotiier  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  omitted  that 
ought  to  be  done.  The  definition  of  Aquilius,  a 
learned  jurist,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  col- 
league in  the  prstorship,^  labours  under  the  defect 
if  the  definition  of  Servius,  which  is  criticised  by 
^•abeo.'  This  seems  to  be  the  Aquilius  who,  by 
ihe  edict,  gave  the  action  of  dolus  malus  in  all  ca- 
les  of  dolus  malus  where  there  was  no  legislative 
provision,  and  there  was  a  justa  causa.* 

It  is  generally  considered  that  culpa  may  be  ei- 
ther an  act  of  commission  or  omission  ;  and  that  an 
4Ct  of  commission  may  fall  short  of  dolus,  as  not 
:oming  within  the  above  definition,  but  it  may  ap- 
proach very  near  to  dolus,  and  so  become  culpa 
dolo  proxima.  Dut  the  characteristic  of  culpa  is 
omission.     It  is  true  that  the  damnum,  which  is 
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necessary  to  constitute  the  culpa,  is  ihf  consequence 
of  some  act ;  but  the  act  derives  its  culpose  cliar- 
acter  from  an  act  omitted  ;  otherwise  it  might  be 
casus,  or  casual  damage. 

Culpa,  then,  being  characterized  by  an  act  of 
omission  (ncgligerUia),  or  omissio  diligentiap,  the 
question  always  is,  how  far  is  the  person  charger 
with  culpa  bound  to  look  after  the  interest  of  anoth- 
er, or  to  use  diligentia.  There  is  no  such  geneial 
obligation,  but  there  is  such  obligation  in  particular 
cases.  Culpa  is  divided  into  lata,  levis,  and  levis- 
sima.  Lata  culpa  '*est  nimia  negligeniia,  id  est 
non  intelligere  quod  omnes  intelligunt.*'*  If,  then, 
one  man  injured  the  property  of  another  by  gros^ 
carelessness,  he  was  always  bound  to  make  good 
the  damage  (damnum  praestare).  Such  culpa  was 
not  dolus,  because  there  was  not  intention  or  de 
sign,  but  it  was  as  bad  in  its  consequences  to  the 
person  charged  with  it. 

Levis  culpa  is  negligence  of  a  smaller  degree,  and 
the  responsibility  in  such  case  arises  from  contract. 
He  who  is  answerable  for  levis  culpa,  is  answerable 
for  injury  caused  to  the  property  of  another  by 
some  omission,  which  a  careful  person  could  or 
might  have  prevented.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  lent  {vid.  Commodatum),  a  man  must 
take  at  least  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  careful  man 
does  of  his  own  property.  There  is  never  any  cul- 
pa if  the  person  charged  with  it  has  done  all  that 
the  most  careful  person  could  do  to  prevent  lass  or 
damage.  Levissima  culpa  came  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  culpa  in  the  lex  Aquilia ;  that  is, 
any  injury  that  happened  to  one  man's  property 
through  the  conduct  of  another,  for  want  of  sucb 
care  as  the  most  careful  person  would  take,  was  a 
culpa,  and  therefore  punishable. 

The  word  culpa  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Lat- 
in writers  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings ;  but  tha 
characteristic  of  such  meanings  is  "  carelessness" 
or  "neglect."  Hence  may  be  explained  the  pas- 
sage of  Horace,* 

"  Post  hoc  ludus  erat  culpa  polare  tnagistra  ;'* 
which  means  to  have  no  magister  at  all,  or,  as  th< 


1.  (Ftointoros  de  Vases  Antiques,  rol.  ii.,pl.56.)— 2.  (E 
Charikles,  vol.  i..  p.  505 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  4B9  /-S.  iDif,  0O>  ti*.  If 
,.  213.)-4.  ^Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  123.) 
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ibholfast  explains  it,  **  libere  potare.**  The  abpurd- 
itj  of  the  explanation  grafted  on  this  scholium,  is 
only  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  Bentley's  emen- 
dation of  cupa  for  culpa. 

CULTEH  (probably  from  cello,  vercello ;  dim.  cul- 
UUus,  Engl,  coulter ;  in  southern  uermany,  das  hal- 
ter;  French,  couteau;  Greek,  fiuxaipaj  Konicj  or 
a^yiOt  a  knife  with  only  one  edge,  which  formed  a 
stniiglit  line.  The  blade  was  pointed  and  its  back 
carred.  It  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
but  dkiefiy  for  killing  animals,  either  in  the  slaugh- 
ler-hoose,  or  in  hunting,  or  at  the  altars  of  the  gods.^ 
Hence  the  expressions  bovem  ad  cultrum  emere, 
''to  buy  an  ox  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  it ;"' 
me  9uh  cuUro  liwpiU,  "  he  leaves  me  in  a  state  like 
that  of  a  victim  dragged  to  the  altar  ;*'*  »e  ad  cul- 
trum locare,  "  to  become  a  bestiarius."*  From  some 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it  would  appear 
that  the  culter  was  carried  in  a  kind  of  sheath. 
The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice  never  killed 
the  victim  himself;  but  one  of  his  ministri,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  who  was  called  either  by 
the  general  name  minister ,  or  the  more  specific  popa 
or  cultrarius^  A  tombstone  of  a  cultrarius  is  still 
extant,  and  upon  it  ♦wo  cultri  are  represented,* 
vhich  are  copied  in  tne  annexed  woodcut. 
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The  name  culter  was  also  applied  to  razors^  and 
knehen-knives.*  That  in  these  cases  the  culter 
was  different  from  those  above  represented,  and 
most  probably  smaller,  is  certain ;  since,  whenever 
it  was  used  for  shaving  or  domestic  purposes,  it 
was  always  distinguished  from  the  common  culter 
by  some  epithet,  as  culter  tonsoriuSf  culter  coquina- 
ris.  Fruit-knives  were  also  called  cultri ;  but  they 
were  of  a  smaller  kind  (cultelli),  and  made  of  bone 
or  ivory.*  Columella,  who*®  gives  a  very  minute 
description  of  a  falx  vinitoria,  a  knife  for  pruning 
vines,  says  that  the  part  of  the  blade  nearest  to  the 
handle  was  called  culter  on  account  of  its  similari- 
ty u  an  ordinai7  culter,  the  edge  of  that  part  form- 
ing a  straight  line.  This  culter,  according  to  him, 
was  to  be  used  when  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  off 
which  required  a  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
knife.  The  name  colter,  which  was  also  applied  to 
the  sharp  and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough,**  is  still 
naact  in  English,  in  the  fonn  coulter,  to  designate 
ue  same  thing.    (Kui.  Akatbuh.) 

The  expression  in  cultrum  or  in  cultro  collocatua^* 
lignifies  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position. 

CULTRAHItJS.     jVid.  Culter.) 

1.  (Lir.,  hi.,  48.— Scribonias,  Compos.  Med.,  13. — Suet.,  Oc- 
!»r^  9.— Plant.,  Rud.,  1.,  ii.,  45.— Virg.,  George.,  iii.,  4W.— Orid, 
F»t-,  1.,  321.)— 2.  (Varro,  D«  Re  Rost.,  ii,,  6.)— 3.  (Hot.,  Sat., 
L,  «^  74.)— 4.  (Senec.,  Ep.,  87.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Ctlir.,  32.)— «. 
fGruter,  Inscript.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  640,  No.  11.)— 7.  (Cic, De  OfT.,  ii., 
r~p1in„  ni.,  M.— Petnm.,  Sat.,  108.)  — 8.  (Vnrro  ap.  Non., 
tii  ,  9a9.>—{).(Colame]l.,xiio  14,45.— PlJn.,xii.,S5.—Scribon.,c. 
fQ.>— la  (IT.,  25.)— 11.  rPlin.,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  18,  48.)— 12.  (Vi- 
tntT  .  JK«  10, 14.j 


♦CUMI-NUM  or  CYMI^NUM  (icvfitvov),  *Camiiii 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  of  annual  duration,  found  wild 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  from  time  imme* 
morial  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  animatic  fruit, 
which,  like  that  of  caraway,  dill,  anise,  <&c.,  possess 
es  well-.inavked  stimulating  and  carminative  prop 
erties."  The  seeds  were  used  by  the  ancients  as 
a  condiment,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  what  was 
termed  the  cuminatum  is  given  by  Apicius.*  Drinking 
a  decoction  of  cumin  produced  paleness,  and. hence 
the  allusion  in  Horace  to  the  "  ersangue  cuminum  *" 
Pliny*  says  it  was  reported  that  the  disciples  of  Por 
cius  Latro,  a  famous  master  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
used  it  to  imitate  that  paleness  which  he  had  con- 
tracted from  his  studies.*  The  ancients  used  to 
place  cumin  on  the  table  in  a  small  vessel,  like 
salt ;  the  penurious  were  sparing  of  its  use  in  this 
way,  whence  arose  the  expressions  KVfjuvonpiarrfi, 
"  a  splitter  of  cumin-seed,"  analogous  to  Kapdofioy 
Xvfoc,  "a  cutter  or  scraper  of  cresses,"  and  in  Latin 
cuminiseetor,  to  denote  a  sordid  and  miserly  per- 
son.* It  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  according  to  Adams, 
that  the  KVftiPov  fifiepov  of  Dioscorides,  which  is  tlic 
only  species  treated  of  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
was  the  Cuminum  cymtnum,  L.  Of  the  two  varic 
ties  of  the  ic6fuvov  uyptov  described  by  Dioscorides, 
the  first,  according  to  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel,  is 
the  Lagacia  cuminoides,  L. ;  the  other,  most  proba- 
bly, the  Ni^ella  arvensis^  or  wild  Fennel  flower. 

CU'NELS  was  the  name  applied  to  a  body  of 
foot-soldiers,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy's  line. 
The  common  soldiers  called  it  a  caput  porcinum,  or 
pig*s  head. 

The  wedge  was  met  by  the  "  forfex"  or  shears, 
a  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V,  so  as  to  receive  the  wedge  be- 
tween two  lines  of  troops.*  The  name  cuneus  wf.* 
also  applied  to  the  compartments  of  seat:}  in  circu- 
lar or  semicircular  theatres,  which  were  so  arranged 
as  to  converge  to  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  and  di 
verge  towards  the  external  wails  of  the  building> 
with  passages  between  each  compartment. 

CUNrCULUS  (vnovofioc),  A  mine  or  passage 
underground  was  so  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit.    Thus  MartiaP  says, 

"  Gaudet  in  cffoesit  habitare  cuniculus  anlris, 
Monslravit  tacitas  hostibus  ille  xias.^^ 

Fiden»  and  Veii  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
mines,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  the  citadel^ 
the  other  into  the  Temple  of  Juno.*  Niebuhr*  ob- 
serves that  there  is  hardly  any  authentic  instance 
of  a  town  being  taken  in  the  manner  related  of  Veii, 
and  supposes  that  the  legend  arose  out  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  Veii  was  taken  by  means  of  a  mine,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  wall  was  overthrown. 

•CUNICULUS,  the  Rabbit,  the  same  with  the 
Greek  dacri/TTovc.    (Fid.  Dasypus.) 

♦CUNI'LA,  Savory,  or  wild  Marjoram,  a  plant  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds :  1.  The  Satita  is  also 
called  Satureia,  and  was  used  as  a  condiment.  ( Vid, 
Thyhbra.)— 2.  The  Bubula  is  the  wild  Origany. 
(Vid,  Obigakub.) — 3.  The  GalUnaeea  is  the  same 
with  Cumlago,  or  Flea-bane.** 

♦CUPRESSUS  (icvTrapiffffof),  the  Cypress,  or  Oit- 
pressus  Sempervirens,  L.  The  Cypress  was  a  fune- 
real tree  among  the  ancients.  Branches  of  this 
tree  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  deceased  persons. 
It  was  consecrated  to  Pluto,  because,  according  to 
popular  belief,  when  once  cut,  it  never  grew  again, 
and  it  was  also  accustomed  to  be  placed  around 


1.  (I.,  29.)— 2.  (Epi«t.,i.,  19, 18.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xx.,  57.)— 4.  a 
c.)— 5.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Cla«iica,  p.  79.)— 6.  (Vegot.,  i'i.,  19.) 
-7.  (xiii.,  60.)— 8.  (Lit.,  iv.,  22;  v.,  19.)— 9.  (Hiat.  Rood  ,iL, 
483,  tnmal.)— 10.  (Plin    H  N.,  xit.,  8  ;  xx.,  10.) 
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the  funeral  piles  of  the  noble  and  wealthy.  Its 
dark  foliage  also  gave  it  a  funereal  air.^ 

•CUPRUM,  Copper.    (  Vid.  iEs  and  Chalcob.) 

CURA.     {Vid.  Curator.) 

CURATE'LA.     ( Vid.  Curator.) 

CURATIO.     {Vid.  Curator.) 

CURATOR.  Up  to  the  time  of  pubertas,  every 
doman  citizen  was  incapable  of  doing  any  legal 
act,  or  entering  into  any  contract  which  might  be 
injurious  to  him.  The  time  when  pubertas  was  at- 
tained was  a  matter  of  dispute ;  some  fixed  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  age  of  procreation,  and 
6ome  at  the  age  of  fourteen.'  In  all  transactions  by 
the  impubes,  it  was  necessary  for  the  auctoritas  of 
the  tutor  to  be  interposed.  ( Vid.  Auctoritas,  Tu- 
tor.) With  the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth  attained 
the  capacity  of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming 
a  paterfamilias :  he  was  hable  to  military  service, 
and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia ;  and,  consist- 
ently with  this,  he  was  freed  from  the  control  of  a 
tutor.  Females  who  had  attained  the  age  of  pu- 
berty became  subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela,  which 
is  explained  in  its  proper  place.    {Vid.  Tutela.) 

With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
which  depended  on  age  only,  with  the  exception  of 
the  capacity  for  public  offices,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passage  of  the  lex  Villia.  {Vid.  .f^DiLss,  p.  25.) 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some 
legal  protection  to  young  persons,  who,  owing  to 
their  tender  age,  were  liable  to  be  overreached ; 
and,  consistently  with  the  development  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  this  object  was  effected  without  in- 
terfering with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capacity 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Plaetoria  (the  true  name 
of  the  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  date  of  which 
is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  law  ex- 
isted when  Plautus  wrote.*  This  law  established 
a  distinction  of  age,  which  was  of  great  practical 
importance,  by  forming  the  citizens  into  two  class- 
es, those  above  and  those  below  twenty-five  years 
of  age  {minores  mginti  quinque  annis\  whence  a 
person  under  the  last-mentioned  age  was  sometimes 
simply  called  minor.  The  object  of  the  lex  was 
to  protect  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
against  all  fraud  {dolus).  The  person  who  was 
guilty  of  such  a  fraud  was  liable  to  a  judicium  pub- 
licum,* though  the  oflfence  was  such  as  in  the  case 
of  a  person  of  full  age  would  only  have  been  matter 
of  action.  The  punishment  fixed  by  the  lex  Plaeto- 
ria  was  probably  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  the  con- 
sequential punishment  of  infamia  or  loss  of  political 
rights.  The  minor  who  had  been  fraudulently  led 
to  make  a  disadvantageous  contract  might  protect 
himself  against  an  action  by  a  plea  of  the  lex  Pls- 
toria  {exceptio  Ugis  Platoriee).  The  lex  also  appears 
to  have  farther  provided  that  any  person  who  dealt 
with  a  minor  might  avoid  all  risk  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  Plaetoria  lex,  if  the  minor  was  aided  and 
assisted  in  such  dealing  by  a  curator  named  or 
chosen  for  the  occasion.  But  the  curator  did  not 
act  like  a  tutor :  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his 
consent  was  even  necessary  to  the  contract ;  for  the 
minor  had  full  legal  capacity  to  act,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  curator  was  merely  to  prevent  his  being 
defrauded  or  surprised. 

The  prsetorian  edict  carried  still  farther  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  protecting  minors  gen- 
erally agamst  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  consequences  might  be  injurious  to 
Ihem.    This  was  done  by  the  **  in  integrum  restitu 


1  (Plm  ,  H.  N.,  XTi.,  38.— Virp.,  .Sn.,  ▼.,  64.— Horat.,  Cttrm., 
)L.  14,  23.)— 2.  (Gaiu«,  i.,  196.)-  %  (Pwudolu*,  i.,  3,  69.)— 4. 
(die ,  De  Nat.  Detv.,  iii.,  30.) 


tio  :**  the  pretor  set  aside  transact  ioDs  of  this  !•> 
scription,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  bat  on  I 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  minor  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  pretor,  either  during  his  minority  or 
within  one  year  after  attaining  it,  if  he  claimed  the 
restitutio ;  a  limitation  probably  founded  on  the  lex 
Plaetoria.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  were  ttias  sa 
perseded  or  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  juri£dic> 
tion  of  the  praetor,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  Ter} 
few  traces  of  the  Plastorian  law  in  the  Roman  jarists. 

Ulpian  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  ado- 
lescentes,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  beinf 
under  the  general  direction  and  advice  of  cura- 
tores,  as  a  notorious  principle  of  law  at  that  time.^ 
The  establishment  of  this  general  rule  is  attribu- 
ted by  Cap(tolinus*  to  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
in  a  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  much  dift- 
cussion.    We  shall,  however,  adopt  the  explana- 
tion of  Savigny,  which  is  as  follows :  Up  to  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  only  three 
cases  or  kinds  of  curatela:  1.  That  which  waa 
founded  on  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  which  a  minor  who 
wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  another,  asked 
the  praetor  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground  or  oc 
casion  of  the  petition  {reddila  causa).    One  object 
of  the  application  was  to  save  the  other  contracting 
party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings  in  conse- 
quence of  dealing  with  a  minor.    Another  object 
was  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  (the  minor) ;  for  nt 
prudent  person  would  deal  with  him,  except  wiib 
the  legal  security  of  the  curator*  ("Lex  me  perdil 
quinavicenaria  :  metuunt  credere  omnes").    2.  The 
curatela,  which  was  given  in  the  case  of  a  man 
wasting  his  sutetance,  who  was  c«'dled  '*  prodigus." 
3.  And  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  of  unsound 
mind,  "demens,"   "furiosus."    In  both  the  last- 
mjntioned  cases  provision  was  made  either  by  the 
law  or  by  the  praetor.    Curatores  who  were  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  called 
legitimi ;  those  who  were  named  by  the  praetor  were 
called  honorarii.    A  furiosus  and  prodigus,  what- 
ever might  be  their  age,  were  placed  under  the  cura 
of  their  agnati  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
When  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  curator,  the  praetor  named  one.    Cuu 
tores  appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  governor  of 
a  province  {prases),  were  not  generally  required  lo 
give  security  for  their  proper  conduct,  having  been 
chosen  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.    What  the  lex 
Plaetoria  required  for  particular  transactions,  the 
Emperor  Aurelius  made  a  general  rule,  and  all  mi- 
nora, without  exception,  and  with'^ut  any  special 
grounds  or  reasons  {non  redditis  c'«^m),  were  re 
quired  to  have  curatores. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Savigny's  investi- 
gations into  the  curatela  of  minora  after  the  consti- 
tution of  M.  Aurelius.  The  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  but  it  is  treated  with  the  most 
consummate  skill,  the  result  of  complete  knowledge 
and  unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  minor  only 
received  a  general  curator  when  he  made  application 
to  the  praetor  for  that  purpose :  he  had  the  right  ot 
proposing  a  peraon  as  .urator,  but  the  praetor  migbf 
reject  the  peraon  proposed.  The  curator,  on  being 
appointed,  had,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  mi- 
nor, as  complete  power  over  the  minor's  property 
as  the  tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  He  couW 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor*8  property,  get  in  debts, 
and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  But  it  was 
only  the  property  which  the  praetor  intrusted  to  him 
that  he  managed,  and  not  the  acquisitions  of  the 
minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment ;  and  herein 
he  differed  from  a  tutor,  who  had  the  care  of  all  Uie 


1.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  4.— De  Minoribni  zrr.  Anau.t^^.  {K    4a 
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property  of  the  pupillus.  If  it  was  intended  that 
the  curator  should  have  the  care  of  that  which  the 
minor  acquired  afWr  the  curator's  appointment,  by 
will  or  otherwise,  a  special  applioation  for  this  pur- 
pose was  necessary.  Thus,  as  to  the  property 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  curator, 
both  as  regards  alienation  and  the  getting  in  of 
debts,  tho  roinor  was  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
prodigus :  his  acts  in  relation  to  such  matters,  with- 
out the  curator,  were  void.  But  the  legal  capacity 
3f  Uie  minor  to  contract  debts  was  not  affected  by 
*Jie  appointment  of  a  curator,  and  he  might  be  sued 
on  his  contra<*t  either  during  his  minority  or  after. 
Nor  was  there  any  inconsistency  in  this :  the  minor 
ttouJd  not  spend  his  actual  property  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  the  curator,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
property  during  minority  was  the  object  of  the  cu- 
rator's anointment.  But  the  minor  would  have 
been  depriYed  of  all  legal  capacity  for  doing  any  act 
if  he  could  not  have  become  liable  on  his  '^^ntract. 
The  contract  was  not  in  its  nature  inmiediately  in- 
jarioos,  and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it 
against  the  minor,  he  had  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  wished  to  be  adrogated 
{tid.  Adoptio),  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  consent 
y(  the  curator.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  extant  au- 
thorities what  was  the  form  of  proceeding  when  it 
was  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  property  of  the  mi- 
nor by  the  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  minor  acted  (for  he  alone 
eould  act  on  such  an  occasion)  and  the  curator  gave 
his  consent,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
analogous  to  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor.  But  it 
would  difier  from  the  auctoritas  in  not  being,  like 
the  auctoritas,  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
legal  act,  but  merely  necessary  to  remove  all  legal 
objections  to  it  when  completed. 

The  cura  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  of  unsound 
aiod,  as  already  observed,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
hws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  technical  word 
for  a  person  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
»f'*>Hotus<,  which  is  equivalent  to  demeru ;  and  both 
Tords  are  distinguished  from  iTuanus.  Though /m- 
*er  izaplies  violence  in  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
mentml  imbecility,  there  was  no  legal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cura. 
buania  is  merely  weakness  of  understanding  {stul- 
titiA  amstanlioy  Id  est,  sanitate  vacans^),  and  it  was 
not  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
[n  later  times,  the  pnetor  appointed  a  curator  for  all 
persons  whose  infirmities  required  it.  This  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pupillus  or  pu- 
piUa.  If,  tlierefore,  a  pupillus  was  of  unsound  mind, 
the  tutor  was  his  curator.  If  an  agnatus  was  the 
curator  of  a  furiosus,  he  had  the  power  of  alienating 
the  property  of  the  furiosus.*  The  prodigus  only 
received  a  curator  upon  application  being  made  to  a 
oaagistratus,  and  a  sentence  of  interdiction  being 
pronounced  against  him  (ei  bonis  interdictum  est*). 
Tbe  form  of  the  interdictio  was  thus :  "  Quando  tibi 
booa  patema  avitaque  nequitia  tua  disperdis,  liber- 
Dsquc  tuos  ad  egestatem  perducis,  ob  earn  rem  tibi 
ea  re  cummercioque  interdico."  The  cura  of  the 
•rodigus  continued  till  the  mterdict  was  dissolved. 
It  might  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  interdict, 
that  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  persons  who  had 
rbildren ;  but  perhaps  this  was  not  so. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  may  be  betw^een  a  tutor 
and  a  curator,  an  essential  distinction  lies  in  this, 
chat  the  curator  was  specially  the  guardian  of  prop- 
erty, thon^  in  the  case  of  a  furiosus  he  must  also 
have  been  the  guardian  of  the  person.  A  curator 
■lust,  of  course,  be  legally  qualified  for  his  functions. 


1.  (Cle  ,  Tuc  QQMt^  iu.,  ft.)— !l.  (Gains,  ii.,  64.)— I.  (Com- 
■■■9  Cic,  D«  8«Me^  c  7.) 
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and  he  was  liound,  when  appointed,  to  ao6ept  thi 
duty,  unless  he  had  some  legal  exemption  {exctua- 
tio).  The  curator  was  also  bound  to  account  at 
the  end  of  the  curatela,  and  was  liable  to  an  action 
for  misconduct. 
The  word  cura  has  also  other  legal  applications : 

1.  Cura  bantnum,  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a  debt> 
or,  which  are  secured  for  the.  benefit  of  his  ci  editors. 

2.  Cura  bonorum  et  ventriSf  in  the  case  of  a  Tt  oman 
being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband.  8.  Ctc^ 
ra  herediiatis,  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  who  is  the 
heres  of  a  person,  when  his  supposed  child  is  under 
age.  4.  Cura  herediiatis  jacentis,  in  the  case  of  a 
property,  when  the  heres  had  not  yet  declared 
whether  or  not  he  would  accept  the  inheritance. 
5.  Cura  bonorum  absentis,  in  the  case  of  property 
of  an  absent  person  who  had  appointed  no  manager 
of  it. 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  au 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the  scien- 
tific precision  of  the  method,  and  the  force  and  per- 
spicuity of  the  language.^ 

CURATO'RES  were  public  officers  of  various 
kinds  under  the  Roman  Empire,  several  of  whom 
were  first  established  by  Augustus.*  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  were  as  follow : 

I.  CuRATORKB  Alvbi  ET  RiPAHUM,  who  had  ths 
charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The  duties 
of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpian.'  It 
was  reckoned  very  honourable,  and  the  persons  who 
filled  it  received  afterward  the  title  of  comites. 

II.  CuRATOHKs  ANNONiB,  wbo  purchascd  corn 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  among  the  poorer  citizens.  They  were  also 
called  curatores  emendi  Jfrumenti  et  old,  and  airuvai 
and  ehuuvat.^  Their  office  belonged  to  the  personor 
lia  munera ;  that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expondi- 
ture  of  a  person's  private  property ;  but  the  curatores 
received  from  the  state  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  the  required  amount.* 

III.  Curatores  Aquarum.  ( Vid.  Aqua  Ductus, 
p.  75.) 

IV.  Curatores  Kalendarix,  who  had  the  care 
in  municipal  towns  of  the  kaUndaria,  that  is,  tho 
books  which  contained  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  town,  was  lent  on  interest. 
The  office  belonged  to  the  personalia  munera* 
These  officers  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found 
in  municipal  towns. ^ 

y.  Curatores  Ludorum,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  public  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  office.*  In  inscrip- 
tions, they  are  usually  called  curatores  muneris  gla- 
diatorii,  6m. 

YI.  Curatores  Operuk  Publigorum,  who  had 
the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the  theatres, 
baths,  aquaeducts,  <Scc.,  and  agreed  with  the  con- 
tractors for  all  necessary  repairs  to  them.  Theit 
duties,  under  tbe  Republic,  were  discharged  by  the 
edUes  and  censors.  {Vid.  Censores,  p.  229.)  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.* 

VII.  Curatores  Reoionum,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was  divided 


i.  (Von  dem  Schatx  der  Mindeijihrigon,  Zeitschrid.^  x.- 
Ti|rny»  Vom  Bernf,  &c.,  f>.  102.— Gains,  i.,  197.— Ulp.,  Frag , 
xii.— Dirksen,  Ueborsicht,  &c.,  Tab.  t.,  Fra^.  7. — Mackeldej, 
Lehrbnch  des  hoatigen  Ramischen  Rechts. — Thibaut,  System 
des  Pandekten-Rcchts. — MarezuU,  Lehrbvch,  &c. — A.  reference 
to  these  authorities  will  enable  the  reader  to  carry  his  investiga- 
tions farther,  and  to  supply  what  is  purposely  omitted  in  the 
above  sketch.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Oc  ^r.,  37.)— 3.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  15.>- 
4.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  5,  8.  18,  ^  5.)— f  (Dig.  50,  tit.  8,  «.  »,  ♦  ft.)— t. 
(Dig.  50,  tit.  4,  s.  18,  M ;  tit.  8,  s.  9,  t  7.— Ileineoc.  Antk;, 
Rom.,  iii.,  15,  4.)— 7.  (Orelli,  luscrip.,  No.S<M(>,4491.).  4».  (T» 
cit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  35  ;  xiii.,  72.— Suet..  Ca) .  97  J— 9.  rOvalli,  !■• 
•crip.,  No.  34,  1500,  2373.) 
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under  the  emperors,  and  whose  daty  it  was  to  pre- 
vent all  disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respective 
districts.  This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus.^ There  were  usually  two  officers  of  this  kind 
for  eacli  district ;  Alexander  Severus,  however, 
appears  to  have  appointed  only  one  for  each ;  but 
these  were  persons  of  consular  rank,  who  were  to 
have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction  with  the  prsefectus 
urbi.*  We  are  told  that  Marcus  Antoninus,  among 
other  regulations,  gave  special  directions  that  the 
caratores  regionum  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
before  the  prsefectus  nrbi  for  punishment,  all  per- 
Qons  who  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  more  than 
the  legal  taxes.' 

VIII.  CcjKATOKEs  Reipublic^,  also  called  Lo- 
GisTiB,  who  administered  the  landed  property  of 
municipia.*  Ulpian  wrote  a  separate  work,  De  Of- 
ficio Curatoris  IieipiibUc<E. 

IX.  Cdratores  Viarum.  {Vid.  Yim.) 
KYRBEIS  («tJp6«f).  {Vid.  Axgnbs.) 
CU'RIA.     {Vid.  CoRi^.) 

CU'RIJS.  The  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  represent  the 
burghers  or  proper  citizens  (the  popidus  of  the  An- 
nals) to  have  been  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.*  {Vid. 
Tribu8.)  Each  of  these  tribes  was  composed  of  a 
union  of  ten  curiae  {^parpiai)  or  wards,  so  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  latter  was  thirty.  Again, 
each  of  these  thirty  curie  was  formed  of  gentes  or 
ho,,  ses,  the  families  constituting  which  were  not  of 
necessity  related ;  just  as  at  Athens  the  yevvfjrcu 
or  members  of  a  yevof,  also  called  (5/ioydXa«frcf, 
were  no  wzy  akin,  but  bore  this  name  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  union.*  Dionysius^  farther  in- 
forms us  that  Romulus  divided  the  curiae  into  de- 
cads,  t.  e.y  decads  of  gentes  or  houses,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  officers  called  decurions :  each  of 
the  three  tribes,  therefore,  was  originally  composed 
of  one  hundred  gentes  {vid.  Gens)  ;  and  as  in  the 
old  legion  the  three  centuries  of  horse  corresponded 
to  the  three  tribes,  so  did  the  thirty  centuries  of 
foot  represent  the  same  number  of  curias.  We 
need  not,  however,  infer  from  this  that  the  number 
)f  soldiers  in  each  century  was  always  a  hundred.* 

The  curi«  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us 
ire  only  seven:  the  Forensis,  Rapta,  Faucia  or 
Saucia,  Tatiensis,  Tifata,  Veliensis,  and  Velita. 
According  to  Livy,»  these  names  were  derived  from 
the  Sabine  women  carried  off  during  the  consualia; 
according  to  Varro,"  from  their  leaders  {uv6p€^  rjyi- 
fiove^)y  by  which  he  may  mean  Heroes  Eponymi ;" 
others,  again,  connect  them  with  the  neighbouring 
pi  ices.**  The  poetical  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bine women  probably  indicates,  that  at  one  time  no 
cmtnubiumy  or  right  of  intermarriage,  existed  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  till  the  former  extorted 
it  by  force  of  arms.  A  more  intimate  union  would, 
of  course,  be  the  consequence. 

Each  of  these  thirty  curiae  had  a  president  (cwrto), 
who  performed  the  sacred  rights,  a  participation  in 
which  served  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  mem- 
bers.^' The  curiones  themselves,  forming  a  college 
of  thirty  priests,  were  presided  over  by  the  curio 
maximus.  Moreover,  each  of  these  corporations 
had  its  common  hall,  also  called  curia,  in  which  the 
citizens  met.  for  religious  and  other  purposes . »♦  But, 
besides  the  lalls  of  the  old  corporations,  there  were 
5dso  other  curiae  at  Rome  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses :  thus  we  read  of  the  Curia  Saliorunit  on  the 


1.  (Suet.,  Ocuv.,  90.}  — 2.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Ser.,  33.)— S. 
(JuL  Capitol.,  M.  Anton.,  la)— 4.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  8,  s.  9,  ^  2 ;  3, 
tit.  14,  ».  87. )— 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  tJ,>-^  f Ni«buhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i., 
811,  transl.)— 7.  ai.,  7.;^8.  (Varro,  De  Liug.  Lat.,lib.  ir.- Ar- 
nold, Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p  25.)— 9.  (i.,  13.:— 10.  (Dionys.,  ii., 
47.)- 11.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  313,  transl.)  — 12.  (Plut., 
Rom.)— 13.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  7,  64.)— 14.  (Dionys.,  xi.,  23.) 
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Palatine  ;^  of  the  Curia  CedahrOf  on  the  Ca|iiUriiiDe 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  tnUarej  because  Um 
pontifex  minor  there  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
number  of  days  between  the  kalends  and  the  nonei 
of  each  month.*  But  the  most  important  of  all  was 
the  curia  in  which  the  senate  generally  met ;  some- 
times simply  called  curia,  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Hostilia,  as  it  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  This,  however,  was  d<^ 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  in  its  place  Augustus  erected 
another,  to  which. he  gave  the  name  of  Curia  Julia, 
though  it  was  still  occasionally  called  the  Cona 
HostUia." 

The  reader  of  Niebuhr  will  be  aware  that  the 
curiae  (we  are  now  speaking  of  the  corponiti««s) 
were  formed  of  the  original  burghers  of  the  three 
patrician  tribes,  whose  general  assembly  was  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  whose  representatives  original- 
ly formed  the  smaller  assembly  or  senate.  They 
were,  in  fact,  essentially  exclusive  bodies,  in  whose 
hands  were  the  whole  government  and  property  ot 
the  state ;  for  the  plebs  which  grew  up  around  them, 
formed  as  it  was  of  various  elements,  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  curiae,  had  for  a  long  time  no  share  in 
the  government  of  the  state  or  its  property.  Om 
own  country,  before  the  alteration  in  the  laws  rela- 
ting to  the  franchise  and  municipal  government,  ex- 
hibited a  parallel  to  this  state  of  things.  The  free- 
men in  many  instances  enjoyed  the  franchise,  and 
possessed  the  property  of  their  respective  boroughs, 
though  their  unprivileged  fellow-citizens  often  ex- 
ceeded them  both  in  numbers  and  influence.  But  ii 
is  the  nature  of  all  exclusive  corporations  to  decline 
in  power  and  everything  else :  and  so  it  was  ai 
Rome  ;  for  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the 
curiae  and  their  comitia  were  little  more  than  a 
name  and  a  form.  The  oblatio  euriay  under  the  em- 
perors, seems  to  show  that  to  belong  to  a  curia  was 
then  no  longer  an  honour  or  an  advantage,  bat  & 
burden.* 

In  later  ages,  curia  signified  the  senate  of  a  cdo- 
ny  in  opposition  to  the  senatus  of  Rome,  (KmL 
CoLoifiA,  p.  282.)  Respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  see  Couitia,  p.  295. 

CURIA'Ta  comitia.    {Vid.  Comitia.) 

CURIO.    <V^td.  CuRiiE.) 

KYRIOS  {H^ioc)  signifies  generally  the  person 
that  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  such  mem- 
bers of  a  family  as  the  law  presumes  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  protecting  themselves  ;  as,  for  instance,  mi- 
nors and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fathers, 
therefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest  male 
relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  families,  would 
all  bear  this  title  in  respect  of  the  vicarious  func- 
tions exercised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
objects  of  their  care.  The  qualifications  of  all 
these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  be  combined  in 
one  class,  designated  by  the  term  xvptof,  were  the 
male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom,  and,  when 
citizens,  a  sufficient  share  of  the  franchise  {hnrtfua] 
to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law-courts  as  plain- 
tiflTs  or  defendants  in  behalf  of  their  several  char- 
ges ;  in  the  case  of  the  tcvpioc  being  a  resident 
alien,  the  deficiency  of  franchise  would  be  supplied 
by  his  Athenian  patron  {irpoaTuTfjc).  The  duties  tr 
be  performed,  and,  in  default  of  their  performauc** 
the  penalties  incurred  by  guardians,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings as  to  theur  appointment,  are  mentioned  un- 
der their  more  usual  title.    {Vid.  Eprraopoi.) 

The  business  of  those  who  were  more  especiall) 
designated  Kvpioi  in  the  Attic  laws  was,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  women,  whether  spinsters  or  wid- 
ows, or  persons  separated  from  their  husbands.  If 
a  citizen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter, 


1.  (Cic.  De  Div..  i.,  11.)— 3.  (Faoctdl.,  a.  T.>-aL  (Cnan^ 
Italy,  vol.  i.,  p.  402.)— 4.  (Uoineoc.,  x.,  S4.) 
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the  HOD,  or  the  father,  of  the  deceased  was  bound 
to  sapply  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her 
in  marriage ;  and  take  care,  both  for  bis  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  ward,  that  the  husband  made  a  prop- 
er settlement  in  return  for  what  his  bride  brought 
him  in  the  way  of  dower  (diron^^^c,  Harpocr.).  In 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  of  a  di- 
Torce,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  xvpioc  that  had  be- 
trothed h^r  to  receiTC  her  back  and  recover  the 
dowry,  or,  at  all  events,  alimony  from  the  husband 
or  his  representatives.  If  the  father  of  the  woman 
had  died  intestate,  without  leaving  such  relations  as 
above  mentioned  surviving,  these  duties  devolved 
upon  the  next  of  kin,  who  had  also  the  option  of 
manying  her  himself,  and  taking  her  fortune  with 
her,  whether  it  were  great  or  small. ^  If  the  fortune 
were  small,  and  he  were  unwilling  to  marry  her, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  accord- 
ing to  a  regulation  of  Solon  ;*  if  it  were  large,  he 
might,  it  appears,  sometimes  even  take  her  away 
^lum  a  husband  to  whom  she  had  been  married  in 
u«e  lifetime  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father. 

There  were  various  laws  for  the  protection  of  fe- 
male orphans  against  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of  their 
kinsmen ;  as  one  of  Solon's,'  whereby  they  could 
compel  their  kinsmen  to  endow  or  marry  them  ;  and 
another,  which,  after  their  marriage,  enabled  any 
Athenian  to  bring  an  action  KaKuaeoc,  to  protect 
them  against  the  cruelty  of  their  husbands  ;*  and  the 
archon  was  specially  intrusted  with  power  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf  upon  all  occasions.*     {Vid.  Ca- 

OOBI9.) 

•CURMA.  CURMT,  CORMA,  and  CURMON,  a 
species  of  Ale  mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscor- 
ides.     (Vid.  Cerbvisia.) 

CURSO'RES  were  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
ran  before  the  carriage  of  their  masters,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  our  outriders.  Thoy  were  not 
osed  during  the  times  of  the  Republic,  but  appear 
to  have  first  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  sra.  The  slaves  em- 
ptoyed  for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  frequent- 
ly been  Numidians.'  The  word  cursores  was  also 
applied  to  all  slaves  whom  their  masters  employed  in 
carrying*  letters,  messages,  &c.' 

CURSUS.     {Vid,  CiRCOB,  p.  256.) 

•CURU'CA  or  CURRU'CA,  a  bird  mentioned  by 
Aristotlo  under  the  name  ofviroXatc.*  Gaza  trans- 
lates this  Gi^ek  term  by  Cumca.  Gesner  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anthus  pra- 
tttttist  Bechstein. 

CURU'LIS  SELLA.    (Vid.  Sklla  Curulis.) 

CURRUS,  rfim.  CURRI'CULUM  {&pfia),  a  Char- 
iot, a  Car.  These  terms  appear  to  have  denoted 
those  two-wheeled  vehicles  for  the  carriage  of  per- 
sons which  were  open  overhead,  thus  differing  from 
the  earventum,  and  closed  in  front,  in  which  they 
dififered  from  the  cinum.  One  of  the  most  essen- 
tial articles  in  the  construction  of  the  currus  was 
the  &v7v^f  or  rim ;  and  it  is  accordingly  seen  in  all 
the  chariots  which  are  represented  either  in  this  ar- 
ticle, or  at  p.  66, 209,  253.  ( Vid.  Antyx.)  Another 
indispensable  part  was  the  axle,  made  of  oak  (^^yt- 
Mf  oiciv*),  and  sometimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm.^^ 
Tlie  cars  of  Juno  and  Neptune  have  metallic  axles 
(ciStfpioci  x^^^^  dfwv**).  One  method  of  making 
a  chariot  less  liable  to  be  overturned  was  to  length- 
en its  azlc,  and  thus  to  widen  the  base  on  which  it 
stood.    The  axle  was  firmly  fixed  under  the  body 


1.  (BaBMa,  De  Jure  EKvad.  Athen.,  p.  46.)— 3.  (Demosth., 
e.  Maearu,  1008.)— 3.  (Diod.  8ic.,zii.,  p.  S08.)~4.  (Petit.,  Leg. 
Att.,  543.)— 5.  (DeiiMMth.,  e.  Maeatt.,  lOTO.)— «.  (Senec.,  Ep., 
87,190— Mart.,  iii.,  47;  xii.,S4.— Petron.,28.)— 7.  (Saet.,Ner., 
«L— T.t.,».— Tacit,,  AgTic,  43.)— «.  (H.  A.,  vi.,  7.)— 9.  (Horn., 
IL,  r.,  838;  imitated  by  Viiyil,  "fagiuua  axis:"  Georg.,  iii., 
m.y  10  (PliiL,  H.  N.,  XTi.,  84.)— iT.  (Uom.,  11.,  t.,  723  ;  xiii., 
10.) 


of  the  chariot,  which,  in  reference  to  this  clrcuiiv 
stance,  was  called  virepreptat  and  which  was  often 
made  of  wicker-work,  enclosed  by  the  avrv^.^  Fat 
(X/rrof*)  and  pressed  olives  (amurca*)  were  used  to 
grease  the  axle. 

The  wheels  (KVKXOf  rpoxoU  rota)  revolvud  upon 
the  axle,*  as  in  modern  carriages ;  and  they  were 
prevented  from  coming  ofi*  by  the  insertion  of  pin^ 
\kfjL66Xoi)  into  the  extremities  of  the  axle  (oKpa^ovia) 
Pelops  obtained  his  celebrated  victory  over  CGnc 
maus  through  the  artifice  of  Hippodamia»  whc^ 
wishing  to  marry  Pelops,  persuaded  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  his  adversary,  to  omit  inserting  one 
of  the  linchpins  in  the  axle  of  his  car,  or  to  insert 
one  of  wax.*  She  thus  caused  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  her  father  CGnomaus,  and  then  married  the 
conqueror  in  the  race. 

Sir  W.  Cell  describes,  in  the  following  terms,  the 
wheels  of  three  cars  which  were  found  at  Pompeii: 
"  The  wheels  light,  and  dished  much  like  the  mod* 
em,  4  feet  3  inches  diameter,  10  spokes,  a  little 
thicker  at  each  end."*  These  cars  were  probably 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  common  life.  lYom 
Xenophon  we  learn  that  the  wheels  were  made 
stronger  when  they  were  intended  for  the  field  of 
battle.  After  each  excursion  the  wheels  were  ta- 
ken off  the  chariot,  which  was  laid  on  a  shelf  or 
reared  against  a  wall ;  and  they  wp'C  put  on  agnin 
whenever  it  was  wanted  for  use.^ 

The  parts  of  the  wheel  were  as  follows  : 

(a.)  The  nave,  called  nXvfivrj,^  ;fO£v£/ic/f,  modiolus.* 
The  last  two  terms  are  founded  on  the  resemblance 
of  the  nave  to  a  modius  or  bushel.  The  nave  was 
strengthened  by  being  bound  with  an  iron  ring, 
called  frA»7//yd(JeTov.** 

(b.)  The  spokes,  Kvfjfiai  (literally,  the  .egs),  radit. 
We  have  seen  that  the  spokes  were  sometimes  ten 
in  number.  In  other  instances  they  were  eight 
{kvk?m  oKTuKVTffia}^),  six,  or  four.  Instead  of  being 
of  wood,  the  spokes  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  con- 
structed by  Vulcan,  were  of  silver  (radiorum  jirgen- 
teus  ordo^*). 

(c.)  The  felly,  Zrvf."  This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  elastic  wood,  such  as  poplar** 
or  the  wild  fig,  which  was  also  used  for  the  rim  of 
the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  assist  in  produ- 
cing the  requisite  curvature."  The  felly  was,  how- 
ever, composed  of  separate  pieces,  called  arcs  (dy;i- 
(5«f").  Hence  the  obserralion  of  Plutarch,  that,  as 
a  *'  wheel  revolves,  first  one  apsis  is  at  the  highest 
point,  and  then  another."  Hesiod"  evidently  in 
tended  to  recommend  that  a  wheel  should  consist 
of  four  pieces. 

(d.)  The  tire,  kmaurpovy  canthus.  Homer**  de- 
scribes the  chariot  of  Juno  as  having  a  tire  of 
bronze  upon  a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder 
metal  in  a  position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect 
the  softer.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid's  description  is 
more  ornamental  than  correct:  *^ Artrca aumma  cur- 
vatura  rota.^'^*    The  tire  was  commonly  of  iron.** 

All  the  parts  now  enumerated  are  seen  in  an  an- 
cient chariot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  represent- 
ation of  which  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut. 

This  chariot,  which  is  in  some  parts  restored, 
also  shows  the  pole  (fivfio^t  tetnc).  It  was  firmly 
fixed  at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  whence 
the  destruction  of  Phaethon's  chariot  is  represented 

1.  (Horn.,  n.,  xxHi.,  335,  436.— Henixl,  Scut.,  306.)- 2.  (lo. 
Tzetzes  in  Hc«.,  Scat.,  309.)  — 3.  (PLn.,  H.  N.,  xr.,  8.) —  4. 
(Tim.,  Lex.  Plat.)— 5.  (Pherecytles,  ap.  Schol.  in  ApoU.  Rhod., 
i.,  752.)— fl.  (Pompeiana,  Lond.,  181  tf,  p.  138.)— 7.  (Horn.,  11., 
v.,  722.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  ▼.,  726;  xxiii ,  339.  — Hesiod,  Scut., 
309.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  3,)— 10.  (Pollux, 
Onom.)  — 11.  (II.,  v.,  723.)— 12.  (Ond,  Met.,  ii.,  108.)— 18. 
(Horn.,  W.,  v.,  724.)— 14.  (IL,  i».,  482-486.)— 15.  (II.,  xxi..  37, 
38,  compared  with  Theocrit.,  xxv.,  247-251.)— 16.  (Hesiod,  Op. 
et  Diea,  426.)-17.  (1.  c.)-I8.  (II.,  v.,  725.)— 19.  (Met.,  li.,  107.) 
—20.  (Hetvchioa.— Ouintil..  Inst.  Or .  i.,  5,  p.  89,  ed.  Spallintr  I 
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Sy  the  circumstance  of  the  pole  and  axle  being  torn 
'*Aunder  {temone  remdsus  axis^).  At  the  other  end 
[utcpo^fiiov)  the  pole  was  attached  to  the  yoke, 
either  by  a  pin  {fftSoXoc)^  as  shown  in  the  chariot 
above  engraved,  or  by  the  use  of  ropes  and  bands. 

{Vtd.  JUGUM.) 

Carriages  with  two,  or  even  three  poles  were 
used  oy  iue  Lyuidrj*.'  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  never  to  have  used  more 
than  one  pole  and  one  yoke,  and  the  currus  thus 
constructed  was  commonly  drawn  by  two  horses, 
which  were  attached  to  it  by  their  necks,  and  there- 
fore called  diCvyeg  innot^*  avvupigt^  "gemini  ju- 
gales,"*  "equi  bijuges."* 

If  a  third  horse  was  added,  as  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  it  was  fastened  by  traces.  It  may 
iave  been  intended  to  take  the  place  of  either  of 
ttie  yoke  horses  {^ifyioi  linroi)  which  might  happen 
Co  be  disabled.  The  horse  so  attached  was  called 
vapr/opog.  When  Patroclus  returned  to  battle  in 
the  chariot  of  Achilles,  two  immortal  horses,  Xan- 
thus  and  Balius,  were  placed  under  the  yoke ;  a 
third,  called  Pedasus,  and  mortal,  was  added  on  the 
right  hand ;  and,  having  been  slain,  caused  confu- 
sion, until  the  driver  cut  the  harness  by  which  this 
third  horse  was  fastened  to  the  chariot.^  Ginzrot" 
h:is  published  two  drawings  of  chariots  with  three 
horses  from  Etruscan  vases  in  the  collection  at  Vi- 
enna. The  Iwno^  irapjjopo^  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  two  yoke  horses.  (See  woodcut  at  top  of 
ncvt  rilumn.)    We  also  obserre  traces  paasiog  be- 


tween  the  two  avrvyef,  and  proceeding  from  Ibt 
front  of  the  chariot  on  each  side  of  the  middle  hone. 
These  probably  assisted  in  attaching  the  third  or  ez« 
tra  horse. 

The  Latin  name  for  a  chariot  and  pair  was  biga. 
(Fid.  BiOA.)  When  a  third  horse  was  added,  it 
was  called  triga ;  and,  by  the  same  analogy,  a  char- 
iot and  four  was  called  quadriga ;  in  Greek,  rrrpa- 
opla  or  riOpnnrog. 

The  horses  were  commonly  harnessed  in  a  quad- 
riga after  the  manner  already  represented,  the  two 
strongest  horses  being  placed  under  the  yoke,  and 
the  two  others  fastened  on  each  side  by  means  of 
ropes.  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  epithets 
aeipaloc  or  aeipa^po^,  and  funalis  or  funariusy  for  a 
horse  so  attached.^  The  two  exterior  horses  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  as  the  right 
and  the  led  trace-horse.  In  a  chariot-race  descri- 
bed by  Sophocles,*  the  driver,  aiming  to  pass  the 
goal,  which  is  on  his  lefl  hand,  restrains  the  nearest 
horse,  and  gives  the  reins  to  that  which  was  far- 
thest from  it,  viz.,  the  horse  in  traces  on  the  right 
hand  {de^iov  &  aveic  aetpalov  Inirov).  In  the  splen* 
did  triumph  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actiuiv 
the  trace-horses  of  his  car  were  ridden  by  two  of 
his  young  relations.  Tiberius  rode,  as  Suctoniui 
relates,  '*  sinisteriore  funali  equo,"  and  Marr^ltoa 
'*  dexteriore  funali  equo."  As  the  works  of  ar  cieni 
art,  especially  fictile  vases,  abound  in  representa- 
tions of  quadrigs,  numerous  instances  may  be  ob- 
served in  vhich  the  two  middle  horses  (6  /letrof 
decide  KOI  6  fiiao^  apierepoc')  are  yoked  together  as 
in  a  biga ;  and,  as  the  two  lateral  ones  have  collars 
{Xinadva)  equally  with  the  yoke-horses,  we  may 
presume  that  from  the  top  of  these  proceeded  the 
ropes  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of  the  car,  and  by 
which  the  trace-horses  assisted  to  draw  it.  The 
first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  the  chariot  ol 
Aurora,  as  painted  on  a  vase  found  at  Canosa.* 
The  reins  of  the  two  middle  horses  pass  through 


rings  ul  the  oxtrrmitiea  of  the  yoke.  .Ml  the  par- 
ticulars whi  ;h  have  bt^tn  iiitiitioned  an*  hiill  more 
distinctly  sren  In  the  second  figure,  taken  from  a 
terra-cotta  at  Vienna.*     It  represents  a  chariot 


1.  (Grid,  Me.,  :i.,  316.)— 2.  (JBschyl.,  Pew.,  47.)— S.  (Horn., 
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overthrown  in  passing  the  goal  at  the  circus  The 
charioteer  having  fallen  backward,  the  polts  anr* 
yoke  are  thrown  upward  into  the  air;  the  two 
trace-horses  have  fallen  on  their  knees,  and  the 
two  yoke-horses  arc  prancing  on  their  hind  legs. 
If  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  nnmerooa 
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woits  of  art,  the  carrus  was  aometimes  drawn  by 
foar  horses  withoat  either  yoke  or  pole ;  for  we  see 
two  of  them  diverging  to  the  right  hand  and  two  to 
the  lefl,  as  in  the  l^autiful  cameo  on  p.  334, 1st  col., 
which  exhibits  Apollo  sunounded  by  the  signs  of  the 
lodiac.  If  the  ancients  really  drove  the  quadriga 
thus  harnessed,  we  can  only  suppose  the  cliarioteer 
to  have  checked  its  speed  by  pulling  up  the  horses, 
and  loaning  with  his  whole  body  backward,  so  as  to 
make  the  bottom  of  the  car  at  its  hindermost  bor- 
der scrape  the  ground,  an  act  and  an  attitude  which 
seem  not  nnfrequently  to  be  intended  in  antique 
representations. 

The  carrus,  like  the  cisium,  was  adapted  to  carry 
two  persons,  and  on  this  account  was  called  in 
Greek  di^po^.  One  of  the  two  was,  of  course,  the 
driver.  He  was  called  iivioxoc,  because  he  held  the 
reins,  and  his  companion  7rapai5aT77r*  from  going  by 
his  side  or  near  him.  Though  in  all  respects  supe- 
rior, the  izaptuBuni^  was  often  obliged  to  place  him- 
self ieAiiuf  the  iivioxo^'  He  is  so  represented  in  the 
biga  at  p.  66,  and  in  the  Iliad>  Achilles  himself  stands 
behind  his  charioteer  Automedon.  On  the  other 
band,  a  personage  of  the  highest  rank  may  drive  his 
own  carriage,  and  then  an  inferior  may  be  his  ^ro- 
paiBuTtfc,  as  when  Nestor  conveys  Machaon  {nap* 
6e  Max(Mv  /SoTve*),  and  Juno,  holding  the  reins  and 
whip,  conyeys  Minerva,  who  is  in  full  armour.*  In 
such  cases  a  kindness,  or  even  a  compliment,  was 
conferred  by  the  driver  upon  him  whom  he  convey- 
ed, as  when  Dionyslus,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  **  himself 
holding  the  reins,  made  Plato  his  irapaiddrric"^  In 
the  contest  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and 
which  was  so  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology,  CEno- 
mais  intrusts  the  reins  to  the  unfaithful  Myrtilus, 
and  assumes  the  place  of  his  'rrapai6dTifg,  while  Pe- 
kips  himself  drives  with  Hippodamia  as  his  napai- 
ttrif,  thus  honouring  her  in  return  for  the  service 
the  had  bestowed.* 

The  Persepolitan  sculptuies,  and  the  innumera- 
ble paintings  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  concur 
with  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  with  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  authors,  in 
showing  how  commonly  chariots  were  employed  on 
the  field  of  battle  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
and  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  Greek  poetry  of 
the  heroic  ages  proves  with  equal  certainty  the  ear- 
ly prevalence  of  the  same  custom  in  Greece.  The 
apujT^eCj  i'  ^M  the  nobility,  or  men  of  rank,  who 
wore  complete  suits  of  armour,  all  took  their  char- 
iots with  them,  and  in  an  engagement  placed  them- 
selves in  front.*  Such  were  the  lirireTcj  or  cavalry 
of  the  Homeric  period ;  the  precursors  of  those  who, 
alter  some  centuries,  adopted  the  less  expensive 
and  ostentatious  practice  of  riding  on  horseback, 
bat  who,  nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  their 
wealth  and  station,  still  maintained  their  own  hor- 
ses, rather  to  aid  and  exhibit  themselves  individu- 
ally on  the  field  than  to  act  as  members  of  a  com- 
pact body.  In  Homer's  battles  we  find  that  the 
horseman,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  weap- 
ons, and  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  ar- 
mour, is  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  place  of 
vapaiSdTff^  (see  the  woodcut  of  the  triga,  p.  332), 
iftcn  assails  or  challenges  a  distant  foe  from  the 
sbariot ;  but  that,  when  he  encounters  his  adversa- 
7  in  close  combat,  they  both  dismount,  "springing 
from  their  chariots  to  the  ground,**  and  leaving  them 
to  the  care  of  the  ^vioxoi.''  So  likewise  Turnus  is 
dnscribed  by  Virgil,  **  Desiluit  Turnus  bijugis ;  pe- 
dr^s  apparat  ire  C^mminus.'**  As  soon  as  the  hero 
had  finiabed  tne  ina.  ol  nis  strength  with  his  oppo- 
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nent,  he  returned  to  his  chariot,  one  of  tho  ^nief 
uses  of  which  was  to  rescue  him  from  datiger. 
When  Automedon  prepares  to  encounter  both  Hec- 
tor and  iEneas,  justly  fearing  the  result,  he  directs 
his  charioteer,  Alcimedon,  instead  of  driving  tho 
horses  to  any  distance,  to  keep  them  "  breathing  on 
his  back,"'  and  thus  to  enable  him  tc  effect  his  es- 
cape incase  of  need. 

These  chariots,  as  represented  on  bas-reliefs  and 
fictile  vases,  were  exceedingly  light,  the  body  oAen 
consisting  of  little  besides  a  rim  fastened  to  the  bot 
tom  and  to  the  axle.  Unless  such  had  been  really 
their  construction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagino 
how  so  great  a  multitude  of  chariots  could  have  been 
transported  across  the  i£gean  Sen.  Homer  a^o 
supposes  them  to  be  of  no  greater  weight ;  ibr,  al« 
though  a  chariot  was  large  enough  to  convey  two 
persons  standing,  not  sitting,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions was  also  used  to  carry  ofif  the  armour  of  the 
fallen,*  or  even  the  dead  body  of  a  friend,*  yet  Di- 
omed,  in  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
deliberates*  whether  to  draw  away  the  splendid 
chariot  of  Rhesus  by  the  pole,  or  to  carry  it  off  on 
his  shoulder.  The  light  and  simple  construction  of 
war-chariots  is  also  supposed  by  Virgil,*  when  he 
represents  them  as  suspended  with  all  kinds  of 
armour  on  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  I^iu- 
rentian  Picus. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  not  unusual, 
in  the  Homeric  battles,  to  drive  three  horses,  one 
being  a  nap^opoc :  in  a  single  instance,  that  of  Hec- 
tor, four  are  driven  together.*  In  the  games,  tho 
use  of  this  number  of  horses  was,  perhaps,  even 
more  common  than  the  use  of  two.  The  form  of 
the  chariot  was  the  same,  except  that  it  was  more 
elegantly  decorated.  But  the  highest  style  of  or- 
nament'was  reserved  to  be  displayed  in  the  quadri* 
gse,  in  which  the  Roman  generals  and  emperors 
rode  when  they  triumphed.  The  body  of  the  tri- 
umphal car  was  cylindrical,  as  we  oAen  see  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched  with  gold 
(aurco  curru^)  and  ivory.*  The  utmost  skill  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  was  employed  to  enhance 
its  beauty  and  splendour.  More  particularly  the 
extremities  of  the  axle,  of  the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke, 
were  highly  wrought  in  the  form  of  animals'  heads. 
Wreaths  of  laurel  were  sometimes  bung  n)und  it 
(currum  laurigerum*)^  and  were  also  fixed  to  the 
heads  of  the  four  snow-white  horses  **  The  car 
was  elevated  so  that  he  who  triumphed  might  be 
the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  procession,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  erect 
(in  curru  starUis  eburno^^).  A  friend,  more  ebpecially 
a  son,  was  sometimes  carried  in  the  same  chariot 
by  his  side."  When  German icus  celebrated  his 
triumph,  the  car  was  *' loaded'*  with  five  of  his 
children  in  addition  to  himself."  The  triumphal 
car  had,  in  general,  no  pole,  the  horses  being  led  by 
men  who  were  stationed  at  their  heads. 

The  chariot  was  an  attribute  not  only  of  tho  gods, 
but  of  various  imaginary  beings,  such  as  Victory, 
often  so  represented  on  coins,  vases,  and  sculptures 
{bigOj  cut  Victoria  imtiterat'^*')  \  Night  {Nox  bigi$ 
svSvecta^*) ;  and  Aurora,  whom  Virgil  represents  as 
driving  either  two  horses"  or  four,'^  in  this  agreeing 
with  the  figure  in  our  last  woodcut.  In  general, 
the  poets  are  more  specific  as  to  tho  numbei  of 
horses  in  the  chariots  of  the  deities,  and  it  rarelj 
exceeded  two.    Jupiter,  as  the  father  of  the  gods, 


1.  (n.,  XTil.,  502.)— 2.  (H.,  vn\.,  M0.)-«.  (II.,  xiii.,  (»57.)- 
4.  (11.,  X.,  50a-505.)— 5.  (^n..  ni.,  184.)— 6.  (IL.Tii.,  ]85.)-7 
(Flor.,  i.,  5.— Ilor.,  Epod.,  ix.,  32.)— 8.  (Ovid,  Tiist.,  iv.,  2,  61 
—Font.,  iii.,  4,  35.)— Q.  (Claudiui,  De  Laud.  Stil.,  iii.,  20.>- 
Tert.  Cons.  Honor.,  130.)— 10.  (Mart.,  vii.,  7.)-Il.  ((hid.l 
c.)— 12.  (Val.  Max.,  t.,  10,  «  2.)- -13.  /Tar.,  Ann.,  ii,  4L  -14 
(Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  86.)— 15.  (Vm;.,  .£n.,-  ,  72t.)~18.  (tc  ISJ 
-17.  r-     ttS.) 
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dures  four  white  horses  when  he  goes  armed  with 
his  thunderbolt  U>  resist  the  giants :  Pluto  is  diawn 
by  four  black  horses.    The  following  line, 

*'  Quadriji^s  et  Phabus  equis,  et  Delia  bigisy"^ 
is  in  accordance  not  only  with  numerous  passages 
of  the  poets,  but  with  many  works  of  art.  A  bronze 
lamp'  shows  the  moon,  or  Diana,  descending  in  a 
biga,  and  followed  by  Apollo,  who  is  crowned  with 
rays  as  he  rises  in  a  quadriga.  The  same  contrast 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  showing  the 
devices  on  two  gems  in  the  royal  collection  at  Ber- 
lin. That  on  the  left  hand,  representing  Apollo 
encircled  by  the  twelve  signs,  calls  to  mind  the  en- 


graving on  the  seal  of  Amphitryon,  **  Cum  quadri- 
gis  sol  exoriens."'  In  the  iEneid,*  Latinus  drives 
a  chariot  and  four  to  express  his  claim  to  be  de- 
scended from  Apollo.  The  chariots  of  Jupiter  and 
of  the  Sun  are,  moreover,  painted  on  ancient  vases 
with  wings  proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  the 
axle  {nrnvdv  &pfia  ;•  volucrem  currum*). 

These  supernatural  chariots  were  drawn  not  only 
by  horses,  but  by  a  great  variety  of  brute  or  imagi- 
nary beings.  Thus  Medea  received  from  the  Sun  a 
car  with  winged  dragons.^  Juno  is  drawn  by  pea- 
cocks,' Diana  by  stags,*  Venus  by  doves  or  swans, 
Minerva  by  owls.  Mercury  by  rams,  and  Aunllo  ^y 
griffons.  To  the  car  of  Bacchus,  and,  consequently, 
of  Ariadne  {vid.  Capistbuh,  p.  209),  are  yoked  cen- 
taurs, tigers  and  Ijmxes : 

"  Tu  hijugum  pictis  insignia  f rents 
CoUa  premis  lyncumy^* 

Chariots  executed  in  terra-cotta  (quadriga  ficti- 
/m"),  in  bronze,  or  in  marble,  an  example  of  which 
last  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  from  an  an- 
cient chariot  in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  temfdes  and  other  public  edi- 
fioes. 


No  pains  were  spared  in  their  decoration ;  and 
Pliny  informs  us^*  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  were  employed  upon  them.  In  numerous 
instances  they  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race.**  As  the  emblem  of  victory,  the  quadriga  was 


1.  (Manil.,  ▼.»  3.)— 3.  (Bartoli,  Ant.  Lucerne,  ii.,  9.)  — 3. 
'Flaat-  Amphit.,  i.,  1, 260.}— 4.  (xit.,  162.)— 5.  (Plato,  Phad.) 
-«.  (Uor.,  Cam.,  i.,  34,  8.)— 7.  (ApoUod.,  i..  9,  28.)— 8.  (Ovid, 
Met.,  ii.,  531.)— 9.  (Claudian,  De  Land.  StU.,  iii.,  285-290.— 
Ccmbe,  Phiaralian  Marbles,  pi.  xi.)— 10.  (Orid,  Met.,  jr.,  23.)— 
II.  (Plin.,  n  N,  xxviii.,  4.)  — 12.  (H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19.)— 13. 
(Paiui.,  ri.,  10.) 
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sometimes  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  grace  tx^>  til- 
umphal  arch  by  being  placed  on  its  summit ;  aj^ 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  families,  c^  sn- 
ots were  displayed  as  the  indications  of  ran]r,<r  tbs 
memorials  of  conque*st  and  of  triumph.^ 
CUSTO'DES.  (Vid.  CoMiTiA,  p.  297.) 
CY'ATHUS  Modoc),  a  Greek  and  Rombn  liqnii 
measure,  containing  one  twelfth  of  the  scxtarius 
or  -0825  of  a  pint  English.  It  was,  in  later  timet 
at  least,  the  measure  of  the  common  drtnking-glasa 
among  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  it  fiom  the 
Greel^.*  The  form  of  the  cyathus  used  at  ban 
quets  was  that  of  a  small  ladle,  by  means  of  whicb 
the  wine  was  conveyed  into  the  dridfking-cups  iroiii 
the  large  vessel  {Kparvp)  in  which  it  was  mii^.* 
Two  of  these  cyathi  are  represented  in  the  aojy  xed 
woodcut  from  the  Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  iv.,  ^  l% 


Ths  cyathus  'vas  the  uncto,  considered  with  rci- 
erence  to  the  scxtarius  as  the  unit :  hence  we  hayc 
sexUins  used  for  a  vessel  containing  the  sixth  of  the 
sextarius,  or  two  cyathi,  quadrans  for  one  contain 
ing  three  cyathi,  triens  for  four  cyathi,  quincunx  foi 
five  cyathi,  &c.* 

♦CYCLAM'INUS  (KVKXdfuvo^),  a  plant,  of  whk* 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  species.  The  first  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Cyclamen  Europitum,  or  comaiOD 
Sow-bread.  About  the  second  there  has  been  mncb 
difference  of  opinion.  Dodoneus  and  Hardoain 
conclude  that  it  was  the  Bitter-sweet  {Salanum  dul- 
camara) ;  but  Sprengel  follows  Gesner  in  referring 
it  to  the  Ijonicera  periclymenum,  or  Woodbine.* 

*CYCNUS  {KVKvoi).  This  appellation,  as  Adams 
remarks,  is  generally  applied  to  the  Anas  Cycnus, 
L.,  or  Wild  Swan  ;  but  sometimes  also  to  the  Aiuls 
Olor,  or  Tame  Swan.  It  is  to  the  wild  swan  thai 
the  Homeric  epithet  d<wXix66eipoct  "long- necked,'' 
is  particularly  applicable.*  **  It  is  to  this  species 
(the  Anas  Cycnus),"  observes  Griffith,  "  that  the 
ancients  attnbuted  so  melodious  a  voice :  but  this 
opinion,  however  accredited,  was  not  universal.  It 
was  contested  by  Lucian,  Pliny,  and  .£lian  ;  and 
even  VirgU  speaks  only  of  the  disagreeable  cries  ol' 
the  swan.  Some  moderns  have,  notwithstanding, 
adopted  the  popular  notions  of  the  ancients  on  this 
subject,  and,  even  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
themselves  of  its  truth.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
from  all  creuitable  evidence,  that  the  opinion  is  ut- 
terly unfounded.  The  swan  neither  sings  daring 
its  lifetime,  nor,  as  some  assert,  just  before  its 
death.  The  comparatively  modem  discovery  of  the 
Black  Swan  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Cycnus  Niger  of  antiquity  was  not  altogether  a 
fabulous  creature."^ 


1.  (Juv.,  Tiii.,  3  )— a.  (Vbwo,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  IM,  ed.  If G| 
ler.)— 3.  (Becker,  CharUUes,  toL  i.,  p.  463.)- 4.  (Woim,  D« 
Poad.  Mens.,  <fec.-  -HaMoy  on  Ancient  Weigiita,  &c)— A.  fTb* 
ophratt.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  0.— Dioicor.,  ii.,  198  — Hirdoain  ad  Plin. 
H.  N^  xxY.  68.)-6.  (Adams,  Aprend.,  s.  ▼.)— 7.  (GiiffthH  C« 
Tier,  Yol.  viii.,  p.  66U.) 
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•CYDONIUM  MALUM,  the  Quince,  the  fruit  of 
the  Pinu  Cydonid,  The  name  arose  from  that  of 
the  city  of  Cydon,  in  Crete,  whence  they  were  first 
brought  to  Greece.  Cato  first  gave  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Cotoneum  malumj  and  Pliny  followed  him. 
The  ancient  writers  mention  seyeral  Tarieties  of  the 
Quince :  thus  the  true  ones  {/cvdowia)  were  small 
and  round ;  another  kind,  the  oTpovOua,  was  of  a 
large  sixe,  and  sweeter  than  the  former.  Columella 
enumerates  three  kinds,  namely,  StriUhea,  Mmtea^ 
and  Ckrytomeia.  The  last,  however,  belongs  to  the 
orange  family.  The  Quince-tree  is  still  called  kv- 
Ajvtd  in  northern  Greece.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  with  the  apple-tree.^ 

*CYM1NDIS  (KVfuvdic).    (Vid.  Hierax.) 

CYCLAS  {KMcXaf)  was  a  circular  robe  worn  by 
women,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  was  affix- 
ed, inlaid  with  gold. 

**  Hoc  nunc  auraia  cyclade  signal  kumum,"* 

Alexander  Severus,  in  his  other  attempts  to  re- 
strain the  luxury  of  his  age,  ordained  that  women 
should  only  possess  one  cyclas  each,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  adorned  with  more  than  six  unciae  of 
gold."  The  cyclas  appears  to  have  been  usually 
made  of  some  thin  material  {tenui  in  cyclade*).  It 
is  related,  among  other  instances  of  Caligula's  ef- 
feminacy, that  he  sometimes  went  into  public  in  a 
garment  of  this  description.*  For  the  literature  of 
this  subject,  see  Ruperti,  ad  Juv.^  vi.,  259. 

CYMBA  {KviiBrf)  is  derived  from  KVfjtSogy  a  hollow, 
and  is  employed  to  signify  any  small  kind  of  boat 
used  on  lakes,  rivers,  6lc.*  It  appears  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  the  dKanov  and  scapha. 
[Vii.  AcATiow.) 

CyMBALUM  (KVfiSa^v),  a  musical  instrument, 
%  the  shape  of  two  half  globes,  which  were  held, 
one  in  each  hand,  by  the  performer,  and  played  by 
being  struck  against  each  other.  The  word  is  ori- 
ginally Greek,  being  derived  from  /cv^6of,  a  hollow, 
with  which  the  Latin  eymboy  cyndnum,  &c.,  seem  to 
be  connected.  In  Greek  it  has  several  other  sig- 
nifications, as  the  cone  of  a  helmet  ;^  it  is  also 
used  for  ofdaviat^  the  vessel  of  purification  placed 
at  the  door  of  a  house  where  there  had  been  death.' 
Besides  this,  it  is  often  employed  metaphorically  for 
an  empty,  noisy  person,  as  in  1  Corinthians,  xiii.,  1, 
or,  as  Tiberius  Cssar  called  Apion  the  grammarian, 
Cymialum  mundi.^*  In  the  middle-age  Latin  it  is 
used  for  a  church  or  convent-bell,  and  sometimes 
Cnx  the  dome  of  a  church." 


I.  (Hill.,  n.  N.,  XT.,  ll.—Colamell.,  t.,  10.— OviJ,  A.  A.,  iii., 
Ttt— BUlcibeck,  Flora  Clanica,  p.  132.)— 2.  (Prop.,  IV.,  vii., 
tt.)—!  (lamprid.,  Alex.  Ser.,  c  41.)— 4.  (Jar.,  vi.,  259.)— 5. 
(Hel.,  C«l.,  50.)— (J.  (Cic,  D«  Off.,  iii.,  14.— ^n.,  vi.,  303.)— 
'.  (SiImm  ,  Exerc.  Plin.,  385.)— 8.  (Hetych.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Euiip., 
k^ttm^  ge.y— 10.  (PUn.  in  Pnef.,  H.  N.)— 11  ((^odin,  Deicr. 
•  3oph.,  147.) 


Several  kinds  of  cymbals  are  found  an  anciecx 
monuments,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
names  have  been  preserved  by  the  grammaiiana 
and  lexicographers ;  but  the  descriptions  of  the  lat- 
ter are  so  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identic- 
one  with  the  other.  A  large  class  of  cymbals  was 
termed  Kpovfiara,  which,  if  they  were  really  distinct 
from  the  KporaXot  as  Spohn  and  Lampe  suppose^ 
cannot  now  be  exactly  described.  (Vid.  Cbota- 
LUM.)  The  preceding  drawing  of  a  Kpovfxa  is  taker 
from  an  ancient  marble,  and  inserted  on  the  author 
ity  of  Spohn.* 

The  KpifiCahi  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo'  were  of  this  kind,  played  on  by  a  chorus 
of  Delians.  The  scabilla  or  Kpoviri^ia  were  also  on 
the  same  principle,  only  played  with  the  foot,  and 
inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  performer ;  they  were 
used  by  flute-players,  perhaps  to  beat  time  to  their 
music' 

Other  kinds  of  cymbals  were,  the  nXaray^i  an  in- 
vention of  Archytas,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,*  and 
its  diminutive  irTiarayoviov^  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Julius  Pollux  and  Hesychius,*  appears  to 
have  been  a  child's  rattle ;  bivSafa,  the  two  parts 
of  which  Suidas  tells  us'  were  made  of  different 
materials,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  sound ;  kotv- 
Aat,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  .£schylus,  with 
several  others  noted  by  Lampe  in  his  work  De  Cym* 
baliSf  but  perhaps  without  suflScient  authority. 

The  cymbal  was  usually  made  in  the  form  of  two 
half  globes,  either  running  off  towards  a  point  so 
as  to  be  grasped  by  the  whole  hand,  or  with  a  han- 
dle. It  was  commonly  of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of 
baser  material,  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes.^  The 
subjoined  woodcut  of  a  cymbalistria  is  taken  from 
an  ancient  marble,  and  given  oit  ilie  authority  of 
Lampe.    See  also  the  figure  in  page  189. 


The  cymbal  was  a  very  ancient  instrument,  Do- 
ing used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  Bacchus,  Juno 
and  all  the  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology.  It  probably  came  from  the  East,  from 
whence,  through  the  Phcenicians,  it  was  conveyed  to 
Spain.'  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from  2  Chron., 
v.,  12,  13.  — Nehem.,  xii.,  27)  to  have  been  an  in- 
strument in  common  use.  At  Rome  we  first  hear 
of  it  in  Livy's  account  of  the  Bacchic  orgies,  which 
were  introduced  from  Etniria.' 

For  sistrum,  which  some  have  referred  to  the 
class  of  eymhala^  see  Sistruk. 

♦CYNOCEPH'ALI  {kwoki^oXoi),  a  fabulous  race, 
with  the  heads  of  dogs,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
others  as  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
Cynocephali  of  the  ancients,  however,  were  in  real- 
ity a  species  of  large  baboon,  with  elongated,  dog- 
like head,  flat  and  compressed  cheeks,  projecting 
and  strong  teeth,  and  a  forehead  depressed  belovr 


1.  (Miacell.,  see.  1,  art.  vi..  fig.  44.)— 2.  (161-164.)-8.  (Pol 
lux,  Onom.,  x.,  38.)— 4.  (Pol.,  viii.,  6.)— 5.  («.  v.)— «.  (a.  v^- 
7.  (Ranie,  1309.)- 8.  (Ckimpare  Murtial*s  BvUca  CrcaiU  ^ 
9.  (xxxtx.,0.) 
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the  level  of  the  superior  margins  of  the  orbits.  Not- 
withstanding this  close  approximation  to  the  shape 
ot  the  dog's  head,  the  form  and  position  of  ^he  eyes, 
combined  with  the  similarity  of  the  arms  and  hands, 
gave  to  these  creatures  a  resemblance  to  humanity 
as  striking  as  it  is  disgusting.^ 

•CYNOGLOSSUM  {KwoyXctaaov  or  -of),  the 
Hounds'-tongue,  or  Cynoglossum  officinale,  Cul- 
pepper, the  English  herbalist,  says,  with  respect  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  "it  is  called  Hounds'- 
tongue  because  it  ties  the  tongues  of  dogs ;  wheth- 
er true  or  not,  I  have  never  tried."* 

II.  The  name  of  a  fish  mentioned  by  Athenasus. 
Rondelet  supposes  it  a  species  of  the  Bouglossus  or 
Sole.' 

♦CYNOCRAMBE  (KvvoKpdfi6jf),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  sets  down  as  the 
Chmopodium  alburn^  or  w^hite  Goose-foot;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  joins  Bauhin  in  hold- 
ing it  to  be  the  Thdygonum  eynocrambe.^ 

♦CYNOMYIA  {Kwofivia),  the  Dog-fly,  or  Musca 
canina.^ 

♦CYNORAISTES  {Kwopalar^a,  the  Dog-tick,  or 
Aearu9  Ricinus^  L.* 

*C  YNOR'ODON  {Kwopodw).  "  None  of  the  com- 
mentators," observes  Adams,  "  offer  any  explana- 
tion of  what  it  was  ;  but,  as  the  word  signifies  the 
Dog-rose,  or  Rosa  canina,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  KwoaSarov."'' 

♦CYNOSB ATUM  iKw6a6aTov).  "  The  comment- 
ators are  not  quite  agreed  respecting  this  plant," 
observes  Adams.  "Dierbach  makes  it  to  be  the 
Rosa  pomif era ;  Sprengel  follows  Dodonaeus  in  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Rosa  canina^  or  Hep-tree;  and 
Stack houst'  at  first  inclines  to  this  opinion,  but  af- 
terward decides  in  favour  of  the  Rubus  Idceus.  I 
nm  jf  opinion  that  it  was  most  probably  the  Rosa 
canina. ^^^ 

*CYNOPS  {Kvvuyji).  Both  Sprengel  and  Stack- 
house  call  this  plant  Planlago  Cj/nops,  but  the  latter 
hesitates  about  making  it  the  P.  Psyllium^  or  Flea- 
wort.* 

♦CYPE'RUS  (irtJTretpof  or  -w),  the  Cyperus  ro- 
tundttSj  a  plant  still  very  common  on  the  Greek 
islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus  as  an  agree- 
able plant,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Homer  and  Ni 
cander.  Accordiiig  to  Dodwell,  the  roots  are  taken 
medicinally  for  disorders  of  the  stomach.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  stringing  and  bringing  the  roots 
o  Athens,  and  for  tying  the  wild  figs  on  the  culti- 
vated tree." 

♦CYPRUS  (iciJffpof ),  a  plant ;  according  to  Pliny, 
the  same  with  the  Ligustrum.  Martyn,  however, 
remarks,  that  Prosper  Alpinus  found  plenty  of  plants 
.n  Egypt  answering  to  Dioscorides*  description  of 
the  Cyprus,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the 
Italian  Ligustrum,  or  Privet,  did  not  grow  in  Egypt. 
It  has  since  been  settled,  according  to  Adams,  that 
it  is  a  species  of  Lawsonia,  either  the  inermis  or  the 
alba^  Lam.^^ 

•CYT'ISUS  (/oJnffoc).  "  There  has  been  consid- 
erable diversity  of  opinion  respecting  this  plant. 
The  point,  however,  seems  at  last  to  have  been 
settled  by  Martyn  and  Sprengel  in  favour  of  the 
Medicago  arborea^  or  Tree  Medick."  Sibthorp  found 
the  M.  arborea  growing  among  the  rocks  around 
Athens." 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vi.,  80  ;  viii.,  54  ;  xxxvii.,  9.)— 2.  (Dioscor., 
nr.,  128. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  y.)— 3.  (Athen.,  vii.,  p.  321.)— 4. 
(Diotcoi  ,  ir.,  192.— Adams,  Appead.,  a.  t.)— 5.  (.£liaa,  N.  A., 
jr.,  51.)— «.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xvii.,  300.— Aristot.,  II.  P.,  v.,  25.)— 7. 
(Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  W.,  4.)— 8.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  18.— 
Dioscor.,  i.,  123.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.)— 9.  (Theophrast.,  H. 
P.,  vii.,  8.)— 10.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8;  iv.,  10.— Dio«»r.,  i., 
4.— Adams,  Append.,  S.V.)— 11.  (Theophrast.,  Fr.,  iv.,  25.— Di- 
s«»r.,  1.,  134.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  18. -Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Edog., 
U.  18.)— 12.  (Theophrast ,  U.  P.,  i..  6.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  111.) 


DACTYLIOTHEDA  {doKTv^oBiuf),  a  ease  a 
box  where  rings  were  kept.^  The  name  was  aiN 
applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of  jewels.  We 
learn  from  Pliny*  that  Scaurus,  the  stepson  of  SuBi, 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  had  a  collectios 
of  this  kind,  and  that  his  was  the  only  one  till  Pom- 
pey  brought  to  Rome  the  collection  of  Mithradatea, 
which  he  placed  in  the  Capitol.  Julius  Cesar  also 
placed  six  dactyliothece  in  the  Temple  of  Veow 
Genetrix.* 

DACT'YLUS  (JaKTvAoc).     {Vid.  Pes). 

DADU'CHUS  (difAovxoc)'    (  Vid.  Elkcbi wii). 

DiEDA'LA  {Aai6a^\  a  festival  celebrated  in 
Bceotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  sumamed  Nvfti^evofuini 
or  TeXela.*  Its  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  arc 
thus  described  by  Pausanias  :*  Hera  was  once  angry 
with  Zeus,  and  withdrew  herself  to  Eubo^a.  Zeus 
not  being  able  to  persuade  her  to  return,  went  to 
Cithaeron,  who  then  governed  Platss,  and  who  was 
said  to  be  unequalled  in  wisdom.  He  advised  Zeus 
to  get  a  wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  place  it  upon  a 
chariot,  and  to  say  that  it  was  Platsa,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  Zeus 
followed  the  advice  of  Cithsron,  and  no  sooner  had 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband's  projected  marriage 
than  she  returned.  But  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  dragging  off  the  coverings,  she  saw  the 
wooden  statue,  she  was  pleased  with  the  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation,  the  Plateeans  solemnized  the 
festival  of  the  daedala,  which  owes  its  name  to  Aoi- 
daXa,  the  appellation  by  which,  in  ancient  times,  stat- 
ues and  other  works  of  ingenious  and  curious  work- 
manship were  designated.*  Pausanias  was  told  that 
the  festival  was  held  every  seventh  year ;  but  he  be* 
lieves  that  it  took  place  at  shorter  intervals,  though 
he  was  unable  to  discover  the  exact  time. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  two  festivals  of 
this  name :  one,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Pla- 
tsans  alone,  was  called  the  lesser  Dadala  {AaiSdka 
fiiKpu)f  and  was  held  in  the  following  manner :  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alalcomene  wsis  the  greatest 
oak-forest  of  Bceotia,  and  in  it  a  number  of  oak- 
trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  Plataeans  went,  and  ex- 
posed pieces  of  cooked  meat  to  the  ravens,  atten- 
tively watching  upon  which  tree  any  of  the  birds, 
after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat,  would  settle  :  and 
the  trees  on  which  any  of  the  ravens  settled  were 
cut  down  and  worked  into  doedala,  t.  e.,  roui^hly- 
hewn  statues. 

The  great  Dadala  {Aai6aXa  fiiyahi)j  in  the  cele- 
bration of  which  the  Plateaus  were  joined  by  the 
other  Boeotians,  tdok  place  every  sixtieth  year  ;  be- 
cause at  one  time,  when  the  Plateaus  were  absent 
from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been  cele- 
brated for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  At  each  of  the 
lesser  Dedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in  the 
manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  towns  of  Platee,  Coronea,  Thespiae, 
Tanagra,  Cheronea,  Orchomenos,  Lebadea»  and 
Thebes ;  the  smaller  towns  took  one  statue  in  com- 
mon.  The  Boeotians  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Asopus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hera  was  adorned  and 
raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  the  pro> 
cession.  The  Boeotians  then  decided  by  bt  in  ^hal 
order  they  were  to  form  the  jnrocession,  and  drove 
their  chariots  away  from  the  rivrnr  and  up  Mount 
Citheron,  on  the  summit  of  which  an  altar  was 
erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted  togeth^ 
like  stones.    This  aJtar  was  covered  with  a  quanti- 
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If  of  dry  wood,  and  the  towns,  persons  of  rank,  and 
«itber  wealthy  inJividuals,  offered  each  a  heifer  to 
Hen  and  a  bull  to  Zeas,  with  plenty  of  wine  and 
incense,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  the  daedala 
opon  the  altar.  For  those  who  did  not  possess  suf- 
ficient means,  it  was  customary  to  offer  small  sheep ; 
but  all  their  offerings  were  burned  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  wealthier  persons.  The  fire 
consumed  both  offerings  and  altar,  and  the  immense 
flame  thus  kindled  was  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  dsedala  given  by 
Pausanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  with  the  story 
reiaied  by  Plutarch,^  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Pla- 
tvaa  dedala ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  Plutarch 
represents  Zens  as  receiving  his  advice  to  deceive 
Hera  from  Alalcomenes,  and  that  he  calls  the 
wooden  statue  by  which  ihe  goddess  was  to  be  de- 
ceived Daedala  instead  of  Plataea.  Plutarch  also 
adds  some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
festival,  and  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Zeus 
and  Hera  had  reference  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  Boeotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  had  been 
subject,  and  their  reconcdiation  to  the  restoration 
of  order  in  the  elements.* 

♦DACRYIKION  (rfoir/M^diov),  a  name  for  Scam- 
mony,  given  to  it  by  Alexander  of  Tralles.    {Vid. 

HCIMMONIA.)' 

♦DACT^LI  {6dKTvXot\  the  fruit  of  the  Palm- 
tree  The  earlier  Greek  writers  called  this  by  the 
names  of  ^oivciref,  ^iviKo^  paXavoit  and  ^otviKoSd- 
jutvou  The  appellation  da/crvXoc  occurs  first  in  the 
works  of  the  medical  authors,  but  came  afterward 
into  general  use ;  from  it  the  name  of  the  fruit  in 
question  is  derived  in  all  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe.  Thus  they  are  called  dactyUt  in  Spanish, 
iaitiii  ill  Italian,  datteln  in  German,  and  dates  in 
French  and  English.    {Vid.  Phoenix.)* 

♦IJAMASCNIUM  ( <fa/«w7«vtov ),  a  plant,  the 
t4nie,  according  to  Galen,  with  the  IDuofia  of  Dios- 
eor  Jes.  Stephens  calls  it  Plantago  aquatica.  Cor- 
di]«.  Sprengei,  and  Sibthorp  accordingly  acknowl- 
edge it  as  the  Water  Plantain,  or  Alisma  plantago^ 
J.» 

DAMNI  INJURIA  ACTIO.  The  Aquilia  lex, 
m  the  lirst  chapter,  provided  that,  if  a  man  unlaw- 
fblly  {iMJuria)  killed  a  slave  or  quadruped  {qutB  peeu- 
dmm  numero  fit)  which  belonged  to  another,  he  was 
bound  to  pay  to  the  owner  the  highest  value  that 
the  slave  or  animal  had  within  the  year  preceding 
the  milawful  act.  By  the  third  chapter  he  was 
bound  to  pay  the  highest  value  that  the  slave  or 
animal  had  within  the  thirty  days  preceding  the 
anlawfol  act.  A  person  whose  slave  was  killed 
'^injuria)  might  either  prosecute  the  offender  capi- 
tally {capitali  crirmTu)y  or  might  bring  his  action  for 
darnage  under  this  lex.  The  actions  of  the  lex 
Aquilia  {acHones  direette)  were  limited  to  damage 
done  by  actual  contact  {eorpore)j  and  only  the  owner 
of  the  thing  damaged  could  sue.  Afterward,  an 
i^tio  utilis  was  given  in  the  case  where  the  injury 
vas  done  corpori  but  not  corpore ;  as  if  a  man  per- 
fujtled  a  neighbour's  slave  to  get  up  a  tree,  and  he 
fefl  down  and  died,  or  was  injured :  such  actio  was 
also  given  to  him  who  had  a  jus  in  re.* 

DAMNUM  signifies  generally  any  injury  to  a  per- 
Brm*8  property,  and  it  is  either  damnum  factum, 
datom,  damage  done,  or  damnum  infectum,  metu- 
endam,  damage  apprehended.  {Vid,  Damnum  In- 
rccTox.)  Damage  done  to  our  actual  property  is 
simply  called  damnum  ;  that  damage  which  is 
caused  by  onr  being  prevented  from  acquiring  a 


1.  (ap.  Eaapb.,  De  Pnepaxat.  Evaag.,  iii.,  p.  83,  and  Fraffm., 
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certain  gain  .'s  failed  lucrum  cessans:  both  an 
sometimes  comprehended  under  the  phrase  "id 
quod  interest,"  though  this  expression  is  more  fr&< 
quently  applied  to  that  compensation  which  a  man 
claims  beyond  the  bate  value  of  the  thing  damaged, 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  the  bare  loss  only.  To 
make  good  any  damage  done  is  called  damnum 
pr»stare. 

The  causes  of  damnum  are  either  chance  {casiu) 
or  the  acts  of  human  beings,  which,  when  charac- 
terized by  dolus  malus  or  culpa,  become  damnum 
in  the  restricted  and  legal  sense.  {Vid.  Culpa.) 
Delay  {mora)  is  included  by  some  writers  under  the 
causes  of  damnum,  but  it  might  be  appropriately 
considered  as  a  form  of  culpa. 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM  is  darnage  not  done,  but 
apprehended.  For  instance,  if  a  man  feared  that 
mischief  might  happen  to  his  property  from  the  di- 
lapidated state  of  his  neighbour's  buildings,  he  could 
require  from  the  owner,  or  from  the  occupier  whc 
had  a  jus  in  re,  or  even  from  the  possessor,  securi- 
ty {cauHo)  against  the  mischief  that  was  appre- 
hended. The  mode  of  obtaining  this  cautio  was 
by  the  damni  infecti  actio.  The  actor  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  cautio,  calum- 
nise  causa.  If  the  cautio  was  not  given  within  the 
time  named  by  the  judex,  the  actor  was  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  the  ruinous  edifice.  If  a  man's 
house  fell  and  injured  the  house  of  a  neighbour  be- 
fore any  cautio  had  been  given,  the  sufferer  had  no 
right  of  action,  if  the  person  whose  house  had  tum- 
bled down  was  content  to  relinquish  all  right  to 
what  had  fallen  on  his  neighbour's  premises.* 

DAMOS'IA  {dofioala),  the  escort  or  suito  of  the 
Spartan  kings  in  time  of  war.  It  consisted  of  his 
tent  comrades  {<yvaKffvoi\  to  whom  the  polemarchs, 
Pythians,  and  three  of  the  equals  {ofiotoi)  also  be- 
longed;' of  the  prophets,  surgeons,  liute- players, 
volunteers  in  the  army,'  Olympian  conquerors,* 
public  servants,  &c.  The  two  ephors  who  attend- 
ed the  king  on  military  expeditions  also  formed  part 
oi'  the  damosia.' 

DANAKE  {davoKij),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
according  to  Hesychius*  worth  a  little  more  than 
an  obolos.  According  to  some  writers  it  was  a 
Persian  coin.^  This  name  was  also  given  to  the 
obolos  which  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.'  At  the  openir.g  of 
a  grave  at  Same  in  Cephallenia,  a  coin  was  found 
between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse.' 

DANEI'ON.     {Vid.  Interest  of  Money.) 

♦DAPHNE  (<5o^),  the  Laurus  of  the  Romans, 
and  our  Bay-tree ;  not  the  Laurel,  as  it  is  frequent- 
ly rendered.  "  Translators, "  observes  Martyn, 
"  frequently  confound  the  Laurel  and  the  Bay,  as  if 
they  were  the  same  tree,  and  what  the  Romans 
called  Laurus.  Our  Laurel  was  hardly  known  in 
Europe  till  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
about  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  into 
most  parts  of  Europe.  The  Laurel  has  no  fine 
smell,  which  is  a  property  ascribed  to  the  Laurus 
by  Virgil.  Nor  is  the  Laurel  remarkable  for  crack- 
ling in  the  fire,  of  which  there  is  abundant  mention 
with  regard  to  the  Laurus.  These  characters  agree 
very  well  with  the  Bay-tree,  which  seems  to  be 
most  certainly  the  Laurus  of  the  ancients,  and  is  at 
this  time  frequent  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of 
Italy.  The  first  discoverers  of  the  Laurus  gave  it 
the  name  of  Laurocerasus,  because  it  has  a  leaf 
something  like  a  bay  and  a  fruit  like  a  cherry."'* 


1.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  2.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac,  xiii.,  l.)--3.  (Xen^ 
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(l  Sborif  as  Adams  remarks,  the  6u<ltvTf  is  the  Lau- 
rus  nobiliSi  L.  The  dudi/vff  'AXe^uvdpeia  of  Dios- 
corides  is  unquestionably,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  Butcher's  Broom,  or  Alexandrean 
Laurel,  i.  e.,  Ruscus  Hypoglossum.^ 

DAPHNEPHOR'IA  (Aa^vjy^opm),  a  festival  cel- 
ebrated every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  surnamed  Ismenius  or  Galaxius.  Its  name 
was  derived  from  the  branches  of  bay  {ddfvai)  which 
were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  its  celebra- 
tion. A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given  by 
Proclas.'  At  one  time  all  the  iEolians  of  Ame 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  at  the  command  of  an 
oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  when  the  day  came 
on  which  both  parties  had  to  celebrate  a  festival 
of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  festival  they  went  with  bay>boughs  to  the 
temple  of  the  god.  But  Polematas,  the  general  of 
the  B(Botians,  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  saw  a 
young  man  who  presented  to  him  a  complete  suit 
of  armour,  and  who  made  him  vow  to  institute  a 
festival,  to  be  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  hon- 
our of  Apollo,  at  which  this  Thebans,  with  bay- 
boughs  in  their  bands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple. 
When,  on  the  third  day  after  this  vision,  both  par- 
ties again  were  engaged  in  close  combat,  Polema- 
tas gained  the  victory.  He  now  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise, and  walked  himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  being  he  had  seen  in 
his  vision.  And  ever  since  that  time,  continues 
Proclus,  this  custom  has  been  strictly  observed. 
Respecting  the  mode  of  celebration,  he  adds :  At 
the  daphnephoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive-wood 
with  garlands  of  bay  and  various  flowers ;  on  the 
op  of  it  a  brazen  globe  is  placed,  from  which  small- 
er ones  are  suspended ;  purple  garlands,  smaller 
tlian  those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered 
with  a  crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  globe  on 
the  top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical 
with  Apollo ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  first 
represents  the  moon ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
globes  are  symbols  of  the  stars.  The  number  of 
garlands  being  365,  indicates  the  course  of  the  year. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a  youth, 
whose  father  and  mother  must  be  living.  This 
youth  was,  according  to  Pausanias,*  chosen  priest 
of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called  6<u^vifi^po^  -  he 
was  always  of  a  handsome  figure  and  strong:,  and 
taken  from  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
Thebes.  Immediately  before  this  youthful  priest 
walked  his  nearest  kinsman,  who  bore  the  adorned 
piece  of  olive-wood,  which  waR  called  KtJirC.  The 
priest  followed,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bay-branch, 
with  dishevelled  and  floating  hair,  wearing  a  golden 
crown  on  his  head,  a  magnificent  robe  which  reach- 
ed down  to  his  feet  {irodijpii^),  and  a  kind  of  shoes, 
called  ^li^iKpuTideci  from  the  general,  Iphicrates, 
who  had  first  introduced  them.  Behind  the  priest 
there  followed  a  choir  of  maidens,  with  boughs  in 
their  hands  and  singing  hymns.  In  this  manner 
the  procession  went  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Isme- 
nius or  Galaxius.  It  would  seem  from  Pausanias 
that  all  the  boys  of  the  town  wore  laurel  garlands 
on  this  occasion,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
sons  of  wealthy  parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  bra- 
zen tripods,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were 
seen  in  the  temple  by  Pausanias  himself.  Among 
them  was  one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedica- 
ted by  Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephorus.    This  last  circumstance  shows  that 


1.  (Dioecor.,  i.,  100.— Galen,  De  Sinipl.,  vi. — Bauhin*s  Piaaz, 
iWS. — Adams,  Append,  a.  t.)— 2  (Chre»tomath.,  p.  Jl.)— S. 
MX.,  10, «  4.) 


the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  may  have  beet 
subsequently  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient  festival 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this  festi- 
val and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Delphiansi 
who  sent  every  ainth  year  a  sacred  boy  to  Tempe. 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road,^  and  returned 
home  as  bay-bearer  {Sa^v^^opoc)  amid  the  joyful 
songs  of  choruses  of  maidens.  This  solemnity  was 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  at  the  altar  in  Tempe,  whither  he  had  fled 
afler  killing  the  Python,  and  was  held  in  the  montSi 
of  Thargelion  (probably  on  the  seventh  day).  It  is 
a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Muller,*  that  the  Bceo- 
tian  daphnephoria  took  place  in  the  same  month 
and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Delphian  boy 
broke  the  purifying  bay- boughs  in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only  mention 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Proclus,'  who  says  that  the 
Athenians  honoured  the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to 
Apollo ;  that  they  carried  bay-boughs,  and  adorned 
the  basket  (/cuvfov,  see  Canbphorob)  with  garlands, 
and  sang  hymns  to  the  god.  Respecting  the  astro- 
nomical character  of  the  daphnephoria,  see  Miiller, 
Orchom.t  p.  220 ;  and  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ujtd  Mythol,^ 
ii.,  p.  160. 

♦DAPHNOrDES((5a0i;oct<5cf)  according  to  Spreii 
gel,  the  Daphne  Alpina ;  and  the  x<f*^'^^*^  of  Di 
oscorides,  the  Ruscus  Racemosus.* 

DARE  ACTIO'NEM.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

DARI'CUS  {dapeiKo^),  a  gold  coin  of  Persia, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer 
crowned  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the 
other  with  a  sort  of  quadrata  incusa  or  deep  cleft. 
The  origin  of  this  coin  is  doubtful.  We  know  from 
Herodotus*  that  Darius  reformed  the  Persian  cur- 
rency, and  stamped  gold  of  the  purest  standard ; 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  dancas  was 
so  called  from  him.  Harpocration,  however,  says^ 
that  the  name  was  older  than  this  Darius,  and 
taken  from  an  earlier  king.  Gesenius^  supposes 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Persian 
word  signifying  king,  or  royal  palace,  or  the  bow 
of  the  king,  in  allusion  to  the  figure  stamped  upon 
it. 

This  coin  had  a  very  extensive  circulation,  nol 
only  in  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  in  Greece. 
The  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiers  of  Clearchus 
was  a  daricus  a  month  ;*  and  the  same  pay  was  of- 
fered to  the  same  troops  by  Thimbrion,  a  Lacede- 
monian general.*  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  daricus  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  adarkon  (p3"5'JK^  and  darke- 
mon  (p'D^-jl)." 

Harpocration  says  that,  according  to  some  pei- 
sons,  the  daricus  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachmas  ; 
which  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon,*'  who 
informs  us  that  3000  darics  were  equal  to  ten  tal- 
ents, which  would  consequently  make  the  daricus 
equal  to  twenty  drachmae.  The  value  of  the  dari- 
cus in  our  money,  computed  from  the  drachma,  is 
16«.  dd. ;  but  if  reckoned  by  comparison  with  out 
gold  money,  it  is  worth  much  more.  The  darics  in 
the  British  Museum  weigh  1284  grains  and  128  6 
grains  respectively.  Hussey^*  calculates  the  dari- 
cus as  containuig  on  an  average  about  123*7  grains 

123-7 
of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  in  value  to  —-^^ 

of  a  sovereign,  or  about  II.  Is.  lOd.  1*76  farthings. 
Very  few  darics  have  come  down  to  us ;  tbeht 


1.  (Plut.,Qu»wt.  Gr.,  12.)— S.  (Dor.,  u.,8,H.)-l.  (ape  Piu»> 
tium,  p.  967.)-- 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)-~5.  (it.,  I60.> — 6 
(•.  V.)— 7.  (Hebr.  Lexicon.)— 8.  (Xcn.,  Anab.,  i.,  S,  ^  Sl.>-  - 
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li.,  69.— Nehem  ,  Tii.,  70,  79.)— 11.  (Anab.,  i.,  7,  k  18*r  - 
(Ancient  Weighlt,  dfcc,  Tti.,  3.) 
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scarcity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  after 
the  conquist  of  Persia,  they  were  melted  down 
nad  recoined  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

There  are  also  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name 
of  darics,  on  account  of  their  bearing  the  figure  of 
an  archer ;  but  they  were  never  called  by  this  name 
in  ancient  times.  Aiyandes,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  struck  these  silver  coins,  in 
imitation  of  the  gold  coinage  of  Darius  Hystaspis.* 


41J.TEB  DARIC.       BRITISH  MUSEUM.       ACTUAL  8IZI. 

♦DASCILLUS  (cJdffA-iUof),  the  name  of  a  fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  llondelet  and  Gesner  con- 
gas their  inability  to  determine  what  kind  of  fish  it 
was.' 

*DA'SYPUS  (iJom/jTovf),  a  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  common  Hare,  or  Lepu  timidus,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  Lepus  cumculut,  the  Coney 
or  Rabbit.  "  The  Saphan  of  the  Bible,"  observes 
Adams,  "  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Coney, 
but  Biblical  commentators  seem  now  agreed  that 
it  was  rather  the  AshkokOf  an  animal  first  described 
acenrately  by  the  traveller  Bruce."* 

•DAUGUS  (davxoc),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioscorides.  The  first  of 
these  is,  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Athamanta  Ore- 
tensit ;  the  2d,  the  Athamanta  cervana  ;  and  the  3d, 
the  ScMeU  ammoides.  Dierbach  agrees  with  Spren- 
gel. Stephens  makes  the  first  species  to  be  the 
*'  wiU  Carrot."  Galen  states  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  oTo/fvXlvoc.  Stackhouse  suggests  that  the  daO- 
luv  dafvotidi^of  Theophrastus  may  be  the  Thapsia.^ 

DE'BITOR.     ( Vid,  Nbxus.) 

DECADOCJCHOI  (deKodovxoi),  the  members  of 
t  council  of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens.  B.C.  403.»  They  were 
chosen  from  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each  \*  but, 
though  opposed  to  the  Thirty,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta  to  ask  for  assistance  against  Thrasybulus 
and  the  exiles.  They  remained  masters  of  Athens 
tUl  the  party  of  Thrasybulus  obtained  possession  of 
the  city,  and  the  democracy  was  restored.^ 

DECAR'CHIA  (deKopxia)  or  DECADAR'CHIA 
SiKodapxta)^  was  a  supreme  council  established  in 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  intrusted  to  it  the  whole  government  of  the 
state  under  the  direction  of  a  Spartan  harmost.  It 
always  consisted  of  the  leading  members  of  the  ar- 
SBtocratical  party.*  This  fo/m  of  government  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  established  by  Lysander  at 
Ephesaa.* 

DECASMOS  idexaafiog).  Bribery.    There  were 


i  (Herod.,  IT.,  166.>— 3.  (ArirtoUe,  H.  A.,viii.,4.)— 3.  (Arw- 
L.  H.  A^  i..  0 :  t.,  8.  — Hairit,  Nat.  Hist.  Bibi.,  y.  01.)  ~  4. 
Nksand.,  Ther.,  94.— Adamr,  Append.,  t.  ▼.) 


L.  146,  147  }— 9.  (Platn  Lyi.,  5.— Wachsmath,  ii.,  2,  p.  i45.) 


two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens :  one,  called  Sg 
Kaafiov  ypa^,  lay  against  the  person  who  gave  th€ 
bribe;  and  the  other,  called  dwpo^v  or  duoodoKitu 
ypai^Ti,  against  the  person  who  received  it.»  1  hese 
actions  applied  to  the  bribery  of  citizens  in  the  put 
lie  assemblies  of  the  people  {awdeml^Eiv  rrpf  ixxXfi- 
(y«av»),  of  the  Heliaea  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
of  the  povX^f  and  of  the  public  advocates  {mnnryo 
poi*).  Demosthenes,*  indeed,  says  that  orators 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  not  merely  to  abstain 
from  receiving  gifts  for  the  injury  of  the  state,  but 
even  to  receive  any  present  at  all. 

According  to  Aristotle,*  Anytuswas  the  first  per- 
son at  Athens  who  bribed  the  judges ;  and  we  learn 
from  Plutarch*  that  he  did  so,  when  he  was  charge/ 
with  having  been  guilty  of  treachery  at  Pylos,  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Other  writers  say 
that  Melitus  was  the  first  person  who  bribed  the 
judges.^ 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  thesmothetae.*    The  punishment  on  conviction 
of  the  defendant  was  death,  or  payment  often  times 
the  value  of  the  gift  received,  to  which  the  court 
might  add  an  additional  punishment  {irpourififffM). 
Thus  Demosthenes  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  50 
talents  by  an  action  for  bribery,  and  also  thrown 
into  prison.' 
DECATE  {icKdrrj).    {Vid.  Decumjb.) 
DECATE'LOGOI (cccarrfXoyoi).  {Vid. Dbcumjb). 
DECATEUTAI  (SeKarevTai).     (Vid.  Deccm^.) 
DECATEUTE'RION  {deKarevTvpiov).    {Vid.  Da- 

CXJUM.) 

DECATCNAI  {dcKarCwai).  {Vid.  Decdmjb.) 
DECEMBER.  {Vid.  Calbndab,  Roman.) 
DECE'MPEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by  the 
agrimensores  {vid.  Aorimbnsores)  in  measuring 
land.'*  Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimensores  were 
sometimes  called  decempedalores  (L.  Antoniusy  qm 
fuerat  aquissimus  agri  privati  ct  publiei  decempcdo' 
tor^^). 

DECE'MVIRI,  the  name  of  various  magistrates 
and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

I.  Dbcemtiri  Leoibus  Scbibendis  were  ten  per- 
sons who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the  state 
was  intrusted.  As  early  as  B.C.  460,  a  law  was 
proposed  by  Caius  Terentilius  Harsa,  that  conunis 
sioners  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up  a  body 
of  laws ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  pa- 
tricians ;**  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle  of  nine 
years  that  the  patricians  consented  to  send  three 
persons  to  Greece,  to  collect  such  information  re- 
specting the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
states  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Romans.*'  They 
were  absent  a  year ;  and  on  their  return,  after  con- 
siderable dispute  between  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians, ten  commissioners  of  the  patrician  order  were 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  **  decemviri  Icgibus  scri 
bendis,"  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was  com* 
mitted.  All  the  other  magistracies  were  suspend- 
ed, and  they  were  intrusted  with  supreme  power 
in  the  state.**  Niebuhr,  however,  supposes  that  the 
tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  decem- 
virate;  but  Dionysius  expressly  says  that  it  was 
superseded  in  the  first. 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  449  B.C.  They  consisted  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Genucius,  the  new  con 
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Auls  t\f  the  wardf  n  of  the  city,  and  of  the  two  quaes- 
tons  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  and  of  five 
ntJLers  chosen  by  the  centuries.  They  discharged 
dio  duties  of  their  office  with  diligence,  and  dispen- 
sed justice  with  impartiality.  Each  administered 
the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during 
an  interregnum  ;  and  the  lasces  were  only  carried 
before  the  one  who  presided  for  the  day. *  They  drew 
up  a  body  of  laws,  distributed  into  ten  sections, 
which,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  senate  and 
the  comitia,  were  engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and 
set  up  in  the  comitium. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  all  par- 
ties were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  discharged  their  duties,  that  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  continue  the  same  form  of  government  for  an- 
other year  ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the  decem- 
virs said  that  their  work  was  not  finished.  Ten 
new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of  lAhom 
Appius  Claudius  alone  had  belonged  to  the  former 
body  ;•  and  of  his  nine  new  colleagues  Niebuhr 
thinks  that  five  were  plebeians.  These  magistrates 
framed  several  new  laws,  which  were  approved  of 
by  the  centuries,  and  engraven  on  two  additional 
tables.  They  acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyrannical 
manner.  Each  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
who  carried,  not  the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  the 
emblem  of  sovereignty.  They  made  common  cause 
with  the  patrician  party,  and  committed  all  kinds 
of  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
plebeians  and  their  families.  When  their  year  of 
office  expired,  they  refused  to  resign  or  to  appoint 
successors.  Niebuhr,  however,  considers  it  certain 
that  they  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
year,  since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
'equired  to  resign  their  office,  but  interreges  would 
at  th<!  expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their 
place.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  conclusive, 
since  the  decemvirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have 
prevented  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  length  the 
unjust  decision  of  Appius  Claudius  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  save  her  from  prostitution,  occasion- 
ed an  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
B.C.  447,  after  which  the  usual  magistracies  were 
re-established.* 


the  patrici&jis  and  five  from  the  plebeians*  St)M<w 
quently  their  number  was  still  farther  increased  tfl 
fifteen  (guindecemviri)^  but  at  what  time  is  anoer- 
tain.  As,  however,  there  were  decemviri  in  IB.C. 
83,  when  the  Capitol  was  burned.'  and  we  read  iif 
decemviri  in  the  time  of  Cicero,"  it  appears  proba- 
ble that  their  nimber  was  increased  from  ten  to 
fifteen  by  Sulla,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  several  of  the  other  ecclcsi 
astical  corporations.  Julius  Cssar  added  one  more 
to  their  number  ;*  but  this  precedent  was  not  fol- 
lowed,  as  the  collegium  always  appears  to  have 
consisted  afterward  of  only  fifteen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and  quin- 
queviri  to  celebrate  the  games  of  ApoIk>*  and  the 
secular  games.*  They  were,  in  I'act,  considered 
priests  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  had  in  his 
house  a  bronze  tripod  dedicated  to  that  deity.* 

DECIMATIO  was  the  selection,  by  lot,  of  every 
tenth  man  for  punishment,  when  any  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  barley  allowed 
to  them  instead  of  wiieat.*  This  punishment  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  often  inflicted  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Republic,  but  is  frequently  mentionetl 
in  the  civil  wars  and  under  the  Empire.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  revived  by  Crassus,  aHer  being  die- 
continued  for  a  long  time  {Udrpiov  ri  tovto  6lu  :ro/.- 
XCtv  xP^vuv  KO^aafia  rol^  arpariuTaic  hrayay<jv*) 
For  instances  of  this  punishment,  see  Li  v.,  ii.,  59. 
—Suet.,  Aug.,  24 ;  Galba,  12.— Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  37.— 
Dio,  xli.,  35  ;  xlix.,  27,  38. 

Sonietimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  punished 
(vicesimatio),  or  the  hundredth  {centcnmaiio^*y 

DECRETUM  seems  to  mean  that  which  is  de- 
termined in  a  particular  case  after  examination  of 
consideration.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  senate.  A  decretum  of  the  senate 
would  seem  to  diflfer  from  a  senatus  consultum  in 
the  way  above  indicated :  it  was  limited  to  the  spe- 
cial occasion  and  circumstances,  and  this  would  be 
true  whether  the  decretum  was  of  a  judicial  or  a 
legislative  character.  But  this  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  two  words,  as  applied  to  an  act  of  the 
senate,  was,  perhaps,  not  always  observed.  Cice^ 
ro"  opposes  edictum  to  decretum,  between  which 
there  is  in  this  passage  apparently  the  same  analo- 


The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two  rabies  gy  as  between  a  consultum  and  decretum  of  the 


of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
a  separate  article.    {Vid.  Twelve  Tables.) 

II.  DeCEMVIBI  LlTIBUS  JUDICANDIS.  (Vld  "PftJK- 
TOR.) 

III.  Decemviri  Sacbis  Faciundis,  sometimes 
called  simply  Decemviri  Sacroeum,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were  elected 
for  life.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  them  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions  by  command  of  the  senate.*  Vii^il* 
alludes  to  them  in  his  address  to  the  Sibyl :  ^*  Lector 
tacrabo  Toiroa.** 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  committed  to  two  men  {duumviri)  of  high  rank,« 
one  of  whom,  called  Atilius  or  Tullius,  was  punish- 
ed by  Tarquinius  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  tnist, 
by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea.' 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  care  of  these 
books  was  intrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the  patricians, 
who  were  exempted  from  all  military  and  civil  du- 
ties. Their  number  was  increased  about  the  year 
366  B.C.  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  chosen  from 


1.  (Lir.,  ill.,  83)— 2.  (Lir.,  Hi.,  35.  —  Dicwiys.,  x.,  63.)— 3. 
(Niebuhr,  Hitt.  Rrime,  vol.  ii.,  p.  309-35C,  transl.— Arnold,  Hiftt. 
of  Ronie,Tol.i.,p.S50-3I3.)--4.  (Liv.,  Tii.,27;  zxi.,  68  ;  xxxi., 
W.)— 5.  (JEo.,  vi.,  73.)— 0.  (Dionys.,  W.,  62.)— 7.  (Dion vs.,  1.  c. 

Val  Max.,  i.,  1,  ^  13.) 


senate.  A  decretum,  as  one  of  the  pans  or  kind^ 
of  constitutio,  was  a  judicial  decision  in  a  case  be- 
fore the  sovereign.  {Vid.  Constitutio.)  Gaius,^ 
when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta,  says  that  they 
are  properly  called  decreta,  "  cum  (prsetor  aut  pro- 
consul) fieri  aliquid  jubet,"  and  interdicta  when  he 
forbids.  A  judex  is  said  "  condemnare,"  not  "  d«^- 
cemere,"  a  word  which  in  judicial  proceedings  u* 
appropriate  to  a  magistratus  who  has  jurisdictio. 

DE'CUMiE  (sc.  partes)  formed  a  portH>D  of  the 
vectigalia  of  the  Romans,  and  were  paid  by  subjects 
whose  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  deditio,  had 
become  the  property  of  the  state  {ager  puhlicu^y 
They  consisted,  as  the  name  denotes,  of  a  tithe  or 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  levied  upon  the 
cultivators  {aratores)  or  occupiers  {posse»»ore*y  of 
the  lands,  which,  from  being  subject  to  this  pay- 
ment,  were  caUed  agri  decumani.  The  tax  of  9 
tenth  was,  however,  generally  paid  by  com  lands 
plantations  and  vineyards,  as  requiring  no  seed  and 
less  labour,  paid  a  fifth  of  the  produce." 

We  also  find  the  expression  "decumatea  agri*" 


1.  (Lir.,  vi.,  37-42.)— 2.  (Diony*.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (ad  Fam^Tiii., 

—4.  (Dion  Cuss.,  xHii.,  51.)-^.  (Ur.y  x^  &)— 6.  (Tte.,  A] 

xi.,  11.— Hon,  Carm.  Snc.,  70.)— 7.  (Sernua  ad  Vitr.iBtt.*  iii^ 
S32.)-«.  (Polyb.,  ▼!.,  38.— Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  46.)— 0.  <»«&"* 
Cnm.y  10.)— 10.  (Capitol.,  Macrin.,  !«.)— 11.  (ad  T 
56.)— 18.  (IT.,  140.).  -18.  (Appian,  BeU.  Cir^  i.,7.) 
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ipptied  to  districts  in  Germany  which  wore  occu- 
pied by  Roman  soldiers  or  auxiliaries,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  old  proprietors,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  It  is  probable 
that  there  were  many  such  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  useless 
to  inquire  where  the  lands  so  called  were  situated.^ 
Tacitus  merely  says  of  them  that  they  lay  beyond 
the  Ilhine  and  the  Danube.  The  name  of  decuma- 
ni  was  also  applied  to  the  fanners  of  these  tributes, 
who  purchased  them  from  the  state,  and  then  col- 
toct  ed  them  on  their  own  account.   ( Vid.  Publxcani.  ) 

The  system  of  exacting  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
from  the  occupiers  of  land  which  had  become  the 
property  of  the  state,  seems  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity :  thus  a  tradition  is  preserved  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  having  at  one  time  paid  a  tenth 
to  the  Etruscans,  a  story  which  Niebuhr*  refers  to 
the  surrender  {dcdiHo)  of  the  city  to  Porsenna.' 
The  practice  is  best  illustnttcd  by  the  case  of  Sicily. 
It  appears  from  Cicero*  that  the  Romans,  on  redu- 
cing this  island  to  a  province,  allowed  to  the  old  in- 
habitants the  continuance  of  their  ancient  rights  (uf 
udemjurc  csscnt,  quo  fuiasent)^  and  that,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  territory  of  all  the  states  {omnia 
ager  SicilitE  civitalum)  was  subjected,  as  formerly, 
to  the  payment  of  a  tithe  on  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  the 
''  fruges  minutae ,"  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  place  and  time  of  paying  these  tithes  to  the  de- 
comani  should  "  be  and  continue*'  as  settled  by  the 
law  of  King  Hiero  {lex  Hieronica\  which  enacted 
severe  penalties  against  any  arator  who  did  not  pay 
his  due,  as  well  as  against  the  decumani  who  ex- 
acted more  than  their  tenth.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
mark, that  the  colon i,  who  afterward  occupied  the 
laiKiS  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Sicily,  and  were 
iatiiied  out  along  with  the  smaller  plocs  of  land  to 
the  **  condoctores"  or  lessees  of  the  Church,  paid 
for  rent  a  fixed  portion  of  the  produce,  which  was 
sometimes  delivered  in  kind,  sometimes  bought  off 
with  money.  A  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  shows  that 
these  coloni  sufi!ered  the  same  sort  of  grievances 
as  the  aratores  under  the  praetor  Verres.*  Exac- 
tions of  this  kind  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
foreign  provinces  of  Rome :  they  were  also  levied 
on  public  lands  in  Italy :  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
'*  agcr  Campanus,"  which  we  read  of  as  being  vec- 
tigSis,  before  it  was  apportioned  to  a  number  of 
BU»roan  citizens  by  a  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Cssar.* 
(Ki<f.  Agrabia  Leoeb.) 

A  similar  system  existed  in  Greece  also ;  the 
tenths  lieing  paid  as  a  usufruct  on  property  which 
was  not  freehold,  though  the  right  of  occupation 
mi^t  be  acquired  by  inheritance  or  purchase :  thus 
a  tyrannus  demanded  tithes  from  his  subjects  in  his 
right  as  profnietor  of  the  lands  they  occupied ;  Pel- 
sistratas,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  on 
the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistratidae 
lowered  to  a  twentieth.^  We  use  the  word  "  usu- 
froct,*'  in  the  previous  sentence,  in  its  common  ac- 
oqitation ;  but  the  "  nsus  fructus"  of  Roman  law 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  "  usus  et  fructus."  The 
profit  whicb  the  state  derived  from  the  land  was 
termed  "  fractos,"  and  the  occupation  for  which  it 
was  paid,  "  usus."*  The  same  principle  was  also 
ip^ed  to  religious  purposes :  thus  Xenophon  sub- 
ectcd  the  occupiers  {roh^  ^xovrag  nal  Kopiro-ufievov^) 
if  the  land  he  purchased  near  Scillus  to  a  payment 
cf  tithes  in  support  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  god- 
dess to  whom  the  purchase-money  was  dedicated ; 
the  Delian  Apollo  also  received  tenths  from  the 
Cydades.*    lliat  many  such  charges  originated  in 


1.  (Taett^  Gcr.,  S9.~Ann.,  xiii.,  54,  ed.  Walther.)— 3.  (Hitt. 
I^m.,  i^  MO,  truisl.)— 3.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  iii.,  72.)— 4.  (o.  Verr., 
•ft.  ii.,  lib.  iiL)-~6.  (Savigny,  Philol.  Ma«,,  ii.,  129.)— «.  (Suet., 
r»«.,  SO.) — 7'  (Thncyd.,  vi.,  54.)—^.  (Nieb.,  Bom.  Hiit.)— 9. 
(Xeru,  Ansb.,  v  ,  3,  4  H  -  Callim.,  Hjmn.  Del..  S73.  ed.  Span- 


conquest,  or  something  similar,  may  be  iikfcrnw 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,*  that  at  the  tim<r 
of  the  Persian  war  the  confederate  Greeks  made  a 
vow,  by  which  all  the  states  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  enemy  were  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delpiii. 
The  tenth  {to  hrideKarov)  of  confiscated  propert) 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  similar  objects.'  The 
tithes  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  Athens  wern 
farmed  out,  as  at  Rome,  to  contractors,  called  deKa 
tCjvqi  :  the  term  ScKarTfTioyoi  was  applied  to  the  col- 
lectors ;  but  the  callings  were,  as  we  might  suppose, 
often  united  in  tlie  same  person.  The  title  deKarew 
ral  is  applied  to  both.  A  dexdn?,  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (B.C.  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  all  ship:: 
sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Pontus.  They  lost  it  by 
the  battle  of  .£gospotami  (B.C.  405),  but  it  was 
re-established  by^Thrasybulas  about  B.C.  391. 

This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  farm.'    The  tithe- 
house  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  was  called  dexa- 
revT^piov :  to  sail  by  necessity  to  it,  irapayuyiuCeiv* 
DECUMA'NI.    {Vid.  DEcvmjB.) 
DEGUMA'NI  AGRI.    (Fid.  DscoMiB.) 
DECUMA'TES  AGRI.    (  Vid.  Decom.is.) 
DECU'RIA.     ( Vid.  Armv,  Roman,  p.  104.) 
DECURIO'NES.     {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104., 
DECURIG'NES.     (Ktrf.  Colonia,  p.  282.) 
DECUSSIS.     {Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 
DEDITIO.    ( Vid.  Dkditicii.) 
DEDITrCII  are  one  of  the  three  classes  of  ln» 
ertini.    The  lex  .£lia  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an  of- 
fence and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  Indus  {gladicUoriua),  ui 
put  in  confinement  {cualodia\  and  then  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner  or  by  another  owner,  be 
merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  deditici 
us,  and  had  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latin  us 
The  peregrini  dediticii  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  had  taken  up  armu  against  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and,  being  conquered,  ^d  surrendered  them- 
selves.   They  were,  in  fact,  a  people  who  were  ab- 
solutely subdued,  and  yielded  conditionally  to  the 
conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no  other  relation  to 
Rome  than  that  of  subjects.    The  form  of  deditio 
occurs  in  Livy.» 

The  dediticii  existed  as  a  class  of  pjersons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  elves,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condition, 
as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not  indi- 
vidually lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community  lost 
all  political  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci. 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold  were  slaves,  and  not  dediti.* 
DEDUCTO'RES.  (Firf.  Ambitus,  p.  46). 
DEICELISTAI  {ieiKtj'KcaTai  or  &t,K€h,aTai :  !«!- 
cedaemonian,  (Jcf/ceAi/tTai,  from  45ei«c^f,  imitating), 
a  name  which  was,  indeed,  sometimes  applied  by 
the  Spartans  to  any  class  of  actors  on  the  stage  ;^ 
but  it  properly  belonged  to  a  class  of  bufibons  oi 
improvisatore,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  and  in  a  very  artless  manner,  imitated  some 
comic  event.  This  kind  of  amusement,  according 
to  Sosibius,*  was  very  old  at  Sparta,  and  consisted 
in  imitating  some  foreign  physician,  or  persons 
(probably  boys)  who  stole  fruit  in  the  autumn,  or  tho 
remains  of  meals,  and  were  caught  with  their  goods.* 
The  play  itself  is  called  by  Pollux  a  mimic  dance ; 


1.  (vU.,  132l)— 2.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,7,^  11.)— 3.  (Demoeth.,  c. 
Leptin.,  475,  ed.  Bekker.— Xen.,  Hellen.,  iv.,  8,  k  27,  81.)--4 
(BOckh,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  41,  transl.)— 5.  (i.,  37.)— «.  (Gaiu«,  i.,  13, 
Ac— Ulp.,  Fraif.,  tit.  1,  >.  11.)— 7.  (Plut^  Agcail.,  21.— Laron. 
Apophth..  p.  lis.)— 8.  (ap.  Alhen.,  xiv.,  p.  flSl.)— 9.  (Pollux 
Otuan.,  It.,  14,  104,  comparerl  with  Saidaa,  s.  r.  SoMriecof.) 
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bat,  Irom  the  words  of  Sosibius,  we  must  conclade 
that  the  action  represented  was  only  alternating 
with  comic  dances,  or  accompanied  by  them.  Athe- 
neus^  gives  a  list  of  names  by  which  these  mimic 
actors,  who  were  extremely  popular  among  the  an- 
cients generally,  w^ere  designated  in  various  parts 
of  Greece.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  deiKeXiffrai  were  peculiar  to  some 
religious  festival,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Diony- 
sia  at  Sparta.' 

DEIGMA  (delyfia),  a  particular  place  in  the  Pei- 
rteus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other  states, 
where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their  goods 
for  sale.*  The  samples  themselves  were  called 
deiYfiara.* 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  {Vid.  Dkjecti  Effu- 
sive Actio.) 

DEJECTI  effusive  actio.  This  was  an 
action  given  by  the  praetor's  edict  against  a  person 
who  threw  or  poured  out  anything  from  a  place  or 
upper  chamber  {camaculum)  upon  a  road  which  is 
frequented  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  where  peo- 
ple use  to  stand.  The  action  was  against  the  oc- 
cupier, not  the  owner.  If  several  persons  inhabited 
a  coenaculum,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it,  he  had 
a  right  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the  doer 
was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable  were  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  liber f  when  they  were  fifty  aurei  if  he  was  kill- 
ed ;  if  he  was  only  injured  in  his  person,  they  were 
•*  quantum  ob  earn  rem  aequum  judici  videbitur  eum 
eum  quo  agatur  condemnari,"  which  included  the 
expenses  of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  &c., 
but  not  damage  done  to  his  apparel,  <S:.c.  If  injury 
was  caused  by  a  thing  being  thrown  from  a  ship, 
(here  was  an  actio ;  for  the  'words  of  the  edict  are, 
'*  Unde  in  eum  locum  quo  volgo  iter  fiat  vel  in  quo 
consistatur,  dejectum,"  &c. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lofty,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor,*  and  probably  as 
there  were  very  imperfect  means  for  carrying  off 
rubbish  and  other  accumulations,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  against  accidents  which  might  happen  by 
such  things  being  thrown  through  the  window.  Ac- 
cording to  Labeo*s  opinion,  the  edict  only  applied  to 
the  daytime,  and  not  to  the  night,  which,  however, 
was  the  more  dangerous  time  for  a  passer-bv.* 

DEILE  ((5«Ai7).    (Vid.  Dies.) 

AEIA'IA2  rPA*H  (SeiTua^  ypcL^v)y  the  name  of  a 
suit  instituted  against  soldiers  who  had  been  guilty 
?f  cowardice.'  The  presidency  of  the  court  be- 
longed to  the  strategi,  and  the  court  was  composed 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  campaign*  The 
punishment,  on  conviction,  appears  to  have  been 
uTLuia.    Compare  A2TPATEIA2  rPA*H. 

DEIPNON  {ielrrvov).  The  present  article  is  de- 
signed to  give  a  sketch  of  Grecian  meals,  and  cus- 
toms connected  with  them.  The  materials  for  such 
an  account,  during  the  classical  period  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  incidental  allu- 
sions of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers.  Several  an- 
cient authors,  termed  denrvoXoyoi,  are  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus;  but,  unfortunately,  their  writings 
only  survive  in  the  fragments  quoted  by  him.  His 
great  worl:,  the  Deipnosophists,  is  an  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  but  ill  arranged, 


1.  (1.  c.)— 2.  {Vid.  Mailer,  Dorians,  iv.,  6,  ^  9.)— 3.  (Harpo- 
er3t,t.  v.— Pollux,  Oaom.,ix.,34.—Ari8toph.,  Equit.,  074.~]>e- 
moxii.,  c.  I,acr.,  932,  20.— Theophraat.,  Charact.,  23.)— 4.  (Pla- 
Uircl;,  Demoith.,  23.— B6ckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athena,  i.,  p.  81.) 
—6.  (Cic,  Asrr.i  it-,  c.  35.— Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  j.,  91.— Juv.,  Sat., 
X.,  17.)— 6  (Diir.  9,  tit.  3.— Jov.,  Sat.,  iii.,  208,  &c.)— 7.  (jEach. 
c.  Ctea.,  566.— Lyiiaa,  c.  Al^ib.,  520, 525,)— 8.  (Lyaias,  c.  Alcib., 
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I  and  with  little  attempt  to  distingmih  the 

of  different  periods. 

I     The  poems  of  Homer  contain  a  real  picttire  oi 

'  early  manners,  in  every  way  worthy  of  th<)  antique 

'  rian's  attention.    As  they  stand  apart  from  all  oth- 

'  cr  writings,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  in  ooe 

view  the  state  of  things  which  they  describe.    It  ia 

not  to  be  expected  that  the  Homeric  meals  at  pJI 

agree  with  the  customs  of  a  later  period ;  indeed,  it 

would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  adapting 

the  one  to  the  other.    Athenseus,*  who  has  entered 

fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on  the  singular  sin>- 

plicity  of  the  Homeric  banquets,  in  which  kings  and 

private  men  all  partake  of  the  same  food.    It  was 

common  even  for  royal  personages  to  prepare  their 

own  meals  ;*  and  Ulysses'  declares  himself  no  mean 

proficient  in  the  culinary  art : 

Hvp  T*  tv  vrjijaaL^  dia  6e  ^v/ia  Sava  keuoooi 
Aairpei/aal  re  xal  birr^aai  xal  oivnxo^ffai. 
Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey: upiOToVf  dfiTTvov,  doprcov.  This  division  of  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  ^schylus  quo 
ted  by  Athenaeus,^  to  Palamedes,  Kal  ra^iupxac  noi 
arparupxag  Kai  iKarovrupx^C  ira^a-  alrov  &  tidivat 
diupiaaf  upiara,  deiTTva,  dopira  t^'  alpciaOat  Tpia. 
The  word  upiarov  uniformly  means  the  early  (ci^* 
Vot*)t  as  ddpnov  does  the  late  meal ;  but  delwov,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either,*  apparently  with- 
out any  reference  to  time.  We  should  be  careful, 
however,  how  we  argue  from  the  unsettled  habita 
of  a  camp  to  the  regular  customs  of  ordinary  life. 

From  numerous  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  during  meal- 
times. In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  before  eating, 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  habited  as  a  stran- 
ger, the  x^P^^^t  or  lustral  water,  **  in  a  golden  piccli- 
er,  pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel."^  Beef,  mutton, 
and  goat's  fiesh  were  the  ordinary  meats,  usually 
eaten  roasted ;  yet  from  the  lines* 

'Of  6h  Xi6ifc  ^el  hdoVf  kireLyofuvo^  m'pl  tto/Jlu 

Kvioaff  fieXdofuvo^  uTraXoTpifeo^  aidXoiOf 
we  learn  that  boiled  meats  were  held  to  be  far  from 
unsavoury.  Cheese,  flour,  and  occasionally  fruits, 
also  formed  part  of  the  Homeric  meals.  Bread, 
brought  on  in  baskets,*  and  salt  (aAf,  to  which  Ho- 
mer gives  the  epithet  ^eloc),  are  mentioned  :  from 
Od ,  xvii.,  455,  the  latter  appear?,  even  at  this  early 
period,  to  have  been  a  sign  of  hospitality ;  in  Od,, 
xi.,  122,  it  is  the  mark  of  a  strange  people  not  la 
know  its  use. 

Each  guest  appears  to  have  had  his  own  table, 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  presided  over  the  rest. 
Menelaus,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Hermione,  begins 
the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  the  side  of  a 
roasted  ox,  and  placing  it  before  his  friends.**  At 
the  same  entertainment  music  and  dancing  are  in- 
troduced: "The  divine  minstiel  hymned  to  the 
sound  of  the  lyre,  and  two  tumblers  {Kv6iarnTf}fyey 
began  the  festive  strain,  wheeling  round  in  the 
midet."  It  was  not  beneath  the  notions  of  those 
early  days  to  stimulate  the  heroes  to  battle," 

'Ed/>y  re,  Kpiaaiv  rt,  ide  irXeioi^  SeirdtoaiP : 
and  Ajax,  on  his  return  from  the  contest  with  Hetv 
tor,  is  presented  by  Agamemnon  with  the  vura  6ut^ 
veKia. 

The  names  of  several  articles  of  the  festive  boani 
occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  spits,  cupa 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  bottles  made  of  goat- 
skin, casks,  ^.,  are  all  mentioned.  Many  sorts  ol 
wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes ;  some  of  Nes- 
tor's is  remarked  on  as  being  eleven  years  old.    The 
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Maitniean  wine,  so  called  from  Maron,  a  hero,  was 
especially  celebrated,  and  would  bear  mingling  with 
twenty  tiroes  its  own  quantity  of  water.  It  may  be 
observed  that  wine  was  seldom,  if  ever,  drunk  pure. 
When  Nestor  and  Machaon  sit  down  together,  "  a 
woman,*'  like  unto  a  goddess,  sets  before  them  a 
polished  table,  with  a  brazen  tray,  hm  6e  KpSfzvov 
T'TTu  orjfov.  Then  she  mingles  a  cup  of  Pramnian 
wine  in  Kestor's  own  goblet,  and  cuts  the  cheese 
of  goat*8  mdk  with  a  steel  knife,  scattering  white 
floar  over  it  The  guests  drank  to  one  another : 
thus  the  gods*  deidex^i'  aAA^Aovf,  and  Ulysses 
pledged  Achilles,  saying,  x^^p\  '^xt^ev*  Wine 
was  drawn  from  a  larger  vessel  {vid.  Cbater)  into 
the  cups  from  which  it  was  drunk,  and  before  drink- 
ing, libations  were  made  to  the  gods  by  pouring  some 
of  the  contents  on  the  ground.* 

The  interesting  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
swineherd*  gives  a  parallel  view  of  early  manners 
in  a  lower  grade  of  life.  After  a  welcome  has  been 
^iven  to  the  stranger,  "  The  swineherd  cleaves  the 
wood,  and  they  place  the  swine  of  five  years  old  on 
the  hearth.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  Eumseus 
forgets  not  the  immortal  gods,  and  dedicates  the 
firstling  lock  with  a  prayer  for  Ulysses's  return. 
He  next  smites  the  animal  with  a  piece  of  clefl 
oak,  and  the  attendants  singe  off  the  hair.  He  then 
cuts  the  raw  meat  all  round  from  the  limbs,  and 
laying  it  in  the  rich  fat,  and  sprinkling  flour  upon 
it,  throws  it  on  the  fire  as  an  offering  {unapxv)  to 
the  gods ;  the  rest  the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce 
with  spits,  and,  having  cooked  it  with  cunning  skill, 
draw  ok  all,  and  lay  the  mess  on  the  tables.  Then 
the  swineherd  stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  sev- 
en portions  in  all,  five  for  himself  and  the  guests, 
cod  one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs." 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
Homeric  manners  than  the  hospitality  shown  to 
strangers.  Before  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
whence  they  come,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception.*  When  Nestor 
ard  his  sons  saw  the  strangers,  "  They  all  came  in 
Ecrow^d,  and  saluted  them  with  the  hand,  and  made 
ihem  sit  down  at  the  feast  on  the  soft  fleeces  by  the 
seashore." 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of  three 
meals,  called  dxpuTiafia^  upiarov,  and  delirvov.  The 
last,  which  corresponds  to  the  Sopnov  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner ; 
the  uptoTov  was  the  luncheon  ;  and  the  aKpanana^ 
which  answers  to  the  aptarov  of  Homer,  was  the 
early  meal  or  breakfast. 

The  oKpuTiofia  was  taken  immediately  afler  rising 
in  the  morning  {i^  evv^f,  iudev*).  It  usually  con- 
sisted of  bread  dipped  in  unmixed  wine  (uKparog), 
whence  it  derived  its  name.'' 

Next  followed  the  upioTov  or  luncheon  ;  but  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  at  different  times,  as 
woald  naturally  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in  active 
service.  Suidao*  says  that  it  was  taken  about  the 
third  hour,  that  is,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
iog;  but  this  account  does  not  agree  with  the 
statements  of  other  ancient  writers.  We  may  con- 
elude  from  nc^ny  circumstances  that  this  meal  was 
taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  it  an- 
swered to  the  Roman  vrandiuvij  as  Plutarch*  as- 
serts. Besides  which,  tne  time  of  the  nXqdovaa  ay- 
ofM,  at  which  provisions  seem  to  have  been  bought 
U^T  the  t'oKJiov,  was  from  nine  o'clock  till  noon. 
TKxs  agrees  v/ith  the  account  of  Aristophanes,^'  who 
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introduces  Philocieon  describing  the  pleasure  of  n» 
turning  home  after  attending  the  courts,  and  paita* 
king  of  a  good  upiarov.  The  courts  of  justice  could 
scarcely  have  finished  their  sittings  by  nine  o'clock. 
Tima^us  also  defines  deiXri  irputa,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  (vid. 
Dies),  as  the  time  before  the  uptarov.  The  opraroi 
was  usually  a  simple  meal,  but,  of  course,  varic^. 
according  to  the  habits  of  individuals.  Thus  Is- 
chomachus,  who  describes  his  mode  of  life  to  Soc- 
rates, who  greatly  approves  of  it,  says,  'Apiar^  6aQ 
ft^re  irevof  f^^re  iiyav  TvTJiprjg  dn^fieoeif***  * 

The  principal  meal,  however,  was  the  nnrvv¥t 
which  ought,  therefore,  according  to  our  notions,  to 
be  translated,  like  the  Latin  ciBna,  by  our  word 
'*  dinner."  It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the 
day,  frequently  not  before  sunset.'  Aristophanes* 
says, 

drav  y  dcKUTTOVv  to  (jToixelov  XiTrapov  x^P^^^  ^"^^ 
delnvov. 

But,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  h^  6e 
Kunow  TO  GToixelovt  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ar 
tide  HoBOLooiuM. 

The  Athenians  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
very  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Entertainments 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and  la- 
ter times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods, 
either  on  public  or  private  occasions  ;  and  also  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  members  of  the 
family,  or  of  illustrious  persons,  whether  living  or 
dead.  Plutarch*  speaks  of  an  entertainment  being 
given  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  both  oi 
Socrates  and  Plato. 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together,  they 
frequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  Gvp.f}o7ifi^  or  brought  their  own  provisions  with 
them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adopted,  they  were 
said  u-nh  avfiSoTiuv  deiirveiv,  and  one  individual  waji 
usually  intrusted  with  the  money  to  procure  tho 
provisions,  and  make  all  the  necessary  preparations. 
Thus  we  read  in  Terence,* 

"  Heri  aliquot  adoUscentuli  coimus  in  Fircro, 
In  hunc  diem  ut  de  symbolis  essemus,     C/ue^eam  n 

rei 
Prafecimus :  dati  annvli:  locuSf  tcmput  constitv^ 

turn  tit:' 

Tills  kind  of  entertainment,  in  which  each  guest 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homer* 
under  the  name  of  kpavo^. 

An  entertainment  in  which  each  person  brought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or,  at  least,  contributed 
something  to  the  general  stock,  was  called  a  delTzvov 
unb  anvpldoct  because  the  provisions  were  brought 
in  baskets.^  This  kind  of  entertainment  is  dso 
spoken  of  by  Xenophon." 

The  most  usual  kind  of  entertainments,  howevei, 
were  those  in  which  a  person  invited  his  friends  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  they  should 
come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
also  have  bathed  shortly  before ;  hence,  when  Soc- 
rates was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Agathon's, 
we  are  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put  on  his 
shoes — things  which  he  seldom  did.*  As  soon  as 
the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  their  host,  their 
shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  oflf  by  the  slaves,  and 
their  feet  washed  {inoXveiv  and  dizovi^civ).  In  an 
cient  works  of  art  we  frequently  see  a  slave  & 
other  person  represented  in  the  act  of  taking  off  th«. 
shoes  of  the  guests,  of  which  an  example  is  given, 
from  a  terra-cotta  m  the  British  Museum,  in  p.  27G. 
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After  their  feet  had  been  washed,  the  guests  re- 
dined  on  the  Mvai  or  couches  {Kol  k  yjtv  k^rj  unov- 
fijeiv  Tov  iraidot  Iva  KaTOKeoiro).^ 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Homer  never 
describes  persons  as  reclining,  but  always  as  sitting 
at  their  meals ;  but  at  what  time  the  change  was 
introduced  is  uncertain.  Muller'  concludes  from  a 
fragment  of  Alcman,  quoted  by  Athcneus,*  that  the 
Spartans  were  accustomed  to  recline  at  their  meals 
IS  early  as  the  time  of  Alcman.  The  Dorians  of 
3rete  always  eat ;  but  the  Athenians,  like  the  Spar- 
.ans,  were  accustomed  to  recline.  The  Greek  wom- 
en and  children,  however,  like  the  Roman  {vid.  Cgb- 
NA,  p.  276),  continued  to  sit  at  their  meals,  as  we 
<ind  them  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art. 

It  was  usual  for  only  two  persons  to  recline  on 
each  couch.  Thus  Agatbon  says  to  Aristodemus, 
2v  ($',  'ApuTToSrjfiet  nap'  'Epv^lftaxov  KaTaMvov  :  and 
to  Socrates,  Aevpo,  Zuicparef,  nap*  ifie  KaTuxeiao.* 
Also,  at  a  banquet  given  by  Attaginus  of  Thebes  to 
fifty  Persians  and  fifty  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
Fera^an  and  one  Greek  reclined  on  each  couch.  In 
ancient  works  of  art  we  usually  see  the  guests  rep- 
resented in  this  way;  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
larger  number  on  one  long  k2^vij,  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  page  326.  The  manner  in  which  they  reclined, 
the  axvfia  rfjq  KaraK^tjeuCt  as  Plutarch^  calls  it,  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut  already 
mentioned,  where  the  guests  are  represented  recli- 
ning with  their  left  arms  on  striped  pillows  {vnayK- 
«vta),  and  having  their  right  free ;  whence  Lucian* 
speaks  of  kif  uyKuvo^  deiirvelv. 

After  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  on  the 
KXivaif  the  slaves  brought  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (iSup  Kara  x^^P^^  Wddjy).  The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  dinner  are  briefly  described  in 
two  lines  of  Aristophanes,' 

T6up  Karii,  ;f eipdf  •  raf  rpaniCac  eia^epeiv  • 
Aeiirvovfiev  •  uirovevifified'  jidti  airivdo/icv. 

The  dinner  was  then  served  up  ;  whence  we  read, 
in  Aristophanes  and  elsewhere,  of  raf  rpani^a^  tla- 
^f'petv,  by  which  expression  we  are  to  understand, 
not  merely  the  dishes,  but  the  tables  themselves.* 
It  appears  that  a  table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was 
placed  before  each  KilvJi :  and  thus  we  find,  in  all 
ancient  works  of  art  which  represent  banquets  or 
symposia,  a  small  table  or  tripod  placed  before  the 
KJdvrjy  and  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
on  the  KTiivrjt  several  of  such  tables.  (See  woodcuts 
in  p.  276,  326).  These  tables  are  evidently  small 
enough  to  be  moved  with  ease. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks  had  no  knives  or  forks,  but 
made  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in  eating 
soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook  of  by 
means  of  a  spoon,  called  ^vor/A^,  fjnxrrpov^  or  ix^a- 
rpog.  Sometimes  they  used,  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hollowed  piece  of  bread,  also  called  fiyariXif* 
After  eating,  they  wiped  their  fingers  on  pieces  of 
bread,  called  uirofiaydaXicu.^*  They  did  not  use  any 
cloths  or  napkins;  the  x^tpofzaxTpa  and  ixfiayetaf 
which  are  sometimes  mentioned,**  were  towels, 
which  were  only  used  when  they  washed  their 
hands. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  intrusted  to  certain  slaves."  The  one  who 
had  the  chief  management  of  it  was  called  rpane- 
{wroifJf  or  rpane^OKOfio^}* 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
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an  account  of  the  different  dishes  which  wctb  m 
troduced  at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their  number  it 
far  below  those  which  were  usually  partaken  of  a', 
a  Roman  entertainment.  The  most  common  food 
among  the  Greeks  was  the  fuiiia  (Dor.  fuMa)^  a 
kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  which  was  prepared 
in  different  ways,  as  appears  by  the  various  names 
which  were  given  to  it.^  The  fiu^a  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  The  ^arif  /mCo,  oi 
which  Pbiloclenn  partakes  on  returning  home  froij 
the  courts,'  is  said  by  the  scholiast  to  have  been 
made  of  barley  and  wine.  Tbe  u/iCa  rv^ntinucd  vn 
the  latesi  times  to  oe  tne  common  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Wheaten  or  barley  bread  was  the  second 
most  usual  species  of  food ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  home,  but  more  usually  bought  at  the  market  of 
the  apToniJ^ai  or  opron'uXidcf.  The  vegetables  or- 
dinanly  eaten  were  mallows  {fiajuixn),  lettuces  {^pi- 
da^),  cabbages  (fidi^voi),  beans  (Kvofioi),  lentils  C^- 
Kcu),  6lc.  Pork  was  the  most  favourite  aniffiai 
food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  {vid.  Ccb 
NA,  p.  275) ;  Plutarch*  calls  it  to  iiKatdTarov  xpeoc 
Sausages,  also,  were  very  commonly  eaten  {vid 
BoTULus).  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  Plato*  has 
remarked,  that  we  never  read  in  Homer  of  the  he- 
roes partaking  of  fish.  In  later  times,  however, 
fish  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  articles  of  food 
among  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
^w  was  applied  to  it  «or'  Hoxv^.^  A  minute  ac- 
count of  the  fishes  which  the  Greeks  were  accus- 
tomed to  eat  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book 
of  Atheneus,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  family  was  cooked  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  by  the  female  si  ivea 
under  her  direction ;  but  for  special  occasions  pro- 
fessional cooks  (jidycipoi)  were  hired,  of  whom  there 
appear  to  have  been  a  great  number.*  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  the  comie 
poets ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with  all  thrt 
refinements  of  their  art  were  in  great  demand  in 
other  parts  of  Greece  besides  their  own  country. 
The  Sicilian  cooks,  however,  had  the  greatest  repu- 
tation,^ and  a  Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  one  Mi- 
thecus  is  mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  ;*  but 
the  most  celebrated  work  en  the  subject  was  the 
TaoTpoXoyia  of  Archestratus.* 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  usually 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectively  irpwrai 
Toanel^ai  and  devrepai  rpund^ai,  Pollux,'*  indeed, 
speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  the  number  at 
a  Roman  dinner  {vid.  (3(sna,  p.  275  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  we  find  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire  speaking  of  three  courses  at  Greek  dinners ; 
but  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the 
introduction  of  Roman  customs,  we  only  read  of 
two  courses.  The  first  course  embraced  the  whole 
of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely,  fish,  poul- 
try, meat,  dec. ;  the  second,  which  corresponds  to 
our  dessert  and  the  Roman  bellarioj  consisted  of 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  confections,  <Slc. 

When  the  first  course  was  finished,  the  tables 
were  taken  away  {alpeivt  un-a/peiv,  knaipttv^  u^ai- 
peiVf  iK^peiVf  PcuJTo^eiv  rug  rpairevof),  and  water 
was  given  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
their  hands.  Crowns  mado  of  garlands  of  flowers 
were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  well  as  various 
kinds  of  perfumes."  Wine  was  not  dnink  till  the 
first  course  was  finished ;  but,  as  soon  as  tbe  gu<?sts 
had  washed  their  hands,  unmixed  wine  was  intro- 
duced in  a  large  goblet,  called  furuviirrpov  or  /xrro- 
vivrplc,  of  which  each  drank  a  little,  after  pouring 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ri.,  76.)~S.  (Ariatoph.,  Vasp.,  6ia>— 3. 
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mA  a  small  quantity  as  a  libatkn.  This  libation 
was  said  to  be  made  to  the  "  good  spirit"  {uyodov 
iai/iovoc)t  and  was  usually  accompanied  with  the 
singing  of  the  psean  and  the  playing  of  flutes.  After 
this  libation,  mixed  wine  was  brought  in,  and  with 
their  first  cup  the  guests  drank  to  Aid^  Xur^poc.^ 
With  the  *nrov6ait  the  ieinvw  closed ;  and  at  the 
faitiodoction  of  the  dessert  {Sevrepat  rpuire^ai)  the 
woToc,  ovfiitooiovj  or  /ccj/xof  commenced,  of  which  an 
iccDont  is  given  in  the  article  Symposium.* 

])E]>AT0K,  an  informer.  The  delatores,  under 
«he  emperors,  were  a  class  of  men  who  gained  their 
liTeliiiood  by  informing  against  their  fellow-citizens.' 
They  constantly  brought  forward  false  cliarges  to 
gratify  the  avarice  or  jealousy  of  the  different  em- 
perors, and  were,  consequently,  paid  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  information  which  tliey  gave. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  law  specified  the  sums 
which  were  to  be  given  to  informers.  Thus,  when 
a  murder  had  been  committed  in  a  family,  and  any 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  it  had  run  away  before 
the  qoaestio,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re- 
ceived, for  each  slave  whom  he  apprehended,  a 
reward  of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  sum  could  not 
be  raised  from  the  property  of  the  deceased.*  In 
the  senatus  consultum  quoted  by  Frontinus,*  the 
inibnner  received  half  of  the  penalty  in  which  the 
person  was  fined  who  transgressed  the  decree  of 
the  senate.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  fixed 
sum  given  to  informers  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  we 
are  tdtd  that  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.* 

The  number  of  informers,  however,  increased  so 
rapidly  under  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned  so 
such  mischief  in  society,  that  many  of  them  were 
banished,  and  punished  in  other  ways,  by  Titus, 
Domitian,  and  Trajan.^ 

DELECTUS.    ( Vid.  Army,  Roman.) 

DE'UA  i^n^a)  is  the  name  of  festivals  and 
^ames  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the  isl- 
and of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony,  to 
vhich  the  Cyclades  and  the  neighbouring  lonians 
on  the  coasts  belonged.*  This  amphictyony  seems 
originally  to  have  been  instituted  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship  in  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  the  t^eoc  narpi^c  of  the  lonians, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  born  at  Delos.  The 
Delia,  as  appears  from  the  Hymn  on  Apollo,'  had 
existed  from  very  early  times,  and  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,^*  and,  as  Bockh  supposes,  with 
great  probability,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
1  bargelion,  the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
The  membera  of  the  amphictyony  assembled  on 
these  occasions  {ideupow)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
ments, with  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  cho- 
maes,  and  dances.  That  the  Athenians  took  part 
in  these  solemnities  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Deliasts  (aderward  called  ^eopoi) 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Solon  ;^^  the  sacred  vessel 
i^apicX  moreover,  which  they  sent  to  Delos  every 
year,  was  said  to  be  the  same  which  Theseus  had 
•ent  alter  bis  return  from  Crete.**  The  Delians, 
daring  the  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  per- 
formed the  office  of  cooks  for  those  who  visited 
their  island,  whence  they  were  called  ^EXeodvrai.^* 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  celebration  of  this  an- 
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cicnt  panegyris  in  Del» had  ceast d,  and  it  wiis  nil 
revived  until  01.  88,  3,  when  the  Athenians,  aaei 
having  purified  the  island  in  the  winter  of  that  year, 
restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and  added  hor8«>' 
races,  which  had  never  before  taken  place  at  the 
Delia.^  After  this  restoration,  Athens  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Delia ;  and 
though  the  islanders,  in  common  with  Athens,  pro- 
vided  the  choruses  and  victims,  the  leader  (<tp;t*^^- 
wpof),  who  conducted  the  whole  solemnity,  was  an 
Athenian,*  and  the  Athenians  bad  the  superintend 
ence  of  the  common  sanctuary.  ( Vid.  Ampuictyons.  ) 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  the  great 
Delian  panegyris,  we  must  distinguish  the  lesser 
Delia^  which  were  mentioned  above,  and  which 
were  celebrated  every  year,  probably  on  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.  The  Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  sent 
the  sacred  vessel  {^cupig),  which  the  priest  of  Apol- 
lo adorned  with  bay  branches,  to  Delos.  The  em- 
bassy was  called  i^eupia,  and  those  who  sailed  to  the 
island,  ^eupoi ;  and  before  they  set  sail,  a  solemn 
sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  Delion  at  Mardthon,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage.*  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted 
30  days,*  the  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no 
criminal  was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser 
Delia  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus, 
though  in  some  legends  they  are  mentioned  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  Plutarch*  relates  that  the 
ancient  vessel  used  by  the  founder  himself,  though 
often  repaired,  was  preserved  and  used  by  the  Athe- 
nians down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.* 

DELICTUM.     (Fid.  Crimen.) 

DELPHI'NIA  ydeX^ivLo),  a  festival  iif  the  same 
expiatory  character  as  the  ApoUonia,  n'hich  was 
celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  surnamed  Delphinius,  who  was  considered 
by  the  lonians  as  their  i^eoc  frarp^.  The  name  of 
the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  festival,  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  in  Ihc  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  Munychion  (probably  iden- 
tical with  the  i£ginetaB  Delphinius)  Apollo  came 
through  the  defile  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  be- 
gan the  battle  with  Delphyne.  As  he  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  a  wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  appease  him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accord- 
ingly, were  celebrated  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  where  his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the 
6th  of  Munychion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girls 
carried  olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wool 
(called  the  UeT^piaX  into  the  Delphinium.^ 

The  Delphinia  of  ^Egina  are  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar,*  and,  from  his  remark  on  an- 
other passage,  it  is*  clear  that  they  were  celebrated 
with  contests.^*  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Delphinia  in  other  places,  nothing  is  known  ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rites  observed  at 
Athens  and  in  .£gina  were  common  to  all  festivals 
of  the  same  name." 

DELPHIS  or  DELPHIN  (deX^ig  or  de^iv),  an 
instrument  of  naval  warfare.  It  consisted  of  a 
large  mass  of  iron  or  lead  suspended  on  a  beam^ 
which  projected  from  the  mast  of  the  ship  like  i 
yard-arm.  It  was  used  to  sink  or  make  a  hole  in 
an  enemy's  vessel,  by  bemg  dropped  upon  it  when 
alongside.'* 

There  seems  no  necessity  for  supposmg  that  il 
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was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolpfaio.  BaTi,  of  iron 
used  for  ballast  a:e  at  the  present  day  called  **pigs,'* 
though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  animal. 
Probably  the  6eX<pive^  were  hoisted  aloft  only  when 
going  into  action.  We  may  also  conjecture  that 
Ihey  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to  the  swift  (Taxeiat) 
triremes,  as  to  the  military  transports  (arpanwndff , 
^Xtraywyot),  for  the  sailing  of  the  former  would  be 
iCDch  impeded  by  so  large  a  weight  of  metal.  At 
lay  rate,  those  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  were  not 
on  the  triremes,  but  on  the  d^Madeg. 

*DELPH1S,  DELPHIN,  or  DELPHPNUS,  the 
Dolphin,  or  Ddphinus  Delphis^  L.*  "  This  animal," 
says  Cuvier,  speaking  of  the  D.  DelphiSf  "  found  in 
numerous  troops  in  every  sea,  and  celebrated  for  the 
velocity  of  its  movements,  which  sometimes  cause 
it  to  precipitate  itself  on  the  helms  of  vessels,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  really  the  Dolphin  of  the  an- 
cients. The  entire  organization  of  the  brain  indi- 
cates that  degree  of  docility  which  they  universally 
attributed  to  this  animal."^  The  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  car  also  renders  this  animal  susceptible 
of  great  attention  :  it  produces  a  sensibility  to  mu- 
sical sounds,  and  enables  the  Dolphin  to  distinguish, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  cries  of  joy  or  alarm 
of  its  congeners.  "  Some  authors,"  observes  Grif- 
fith,* *'  more  especially  the  ancients,  have  not  only 
celebrated  the  mutual  friendship  subsisting  among 
the  Dolphins  themselves,  but  have  also  asserted  that 
they  have  a  lively  and  natural  affection  towards  the 
human  species,  with  which  they  are  easily  led  to 
familiarize,  and  they  have  recounted  many  mar- 
vellous stories  on  this  subject.  AU  that  is  known 
on  this  point  with  certainty  is,  that  when  these  ani- 
mals perceive  a  ship  at  sea,  they  rush  in  a  crowd 
before  it,  surround  it,  and  express  their  confidence 
by  rapid,  varied,  and  repeated  evolutions;  some- 
times bounding,  leaping,  and  manoeuvring  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  sometimes  performing  complicated 
circumvolutions,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  grace, 
j;gUity,  dexterity,  and  strength  which  is  perfectly 
aatonishing.  We  must  not,  however,  be  deceived 
by  such  external  show  of  affection.  These  animals, 
represepi/»<2  a9  susceptible  of  so  much  attachment 
to  m.2E,  are  thoroughly  carnivorous,  and  if  they  fol- 
low the  track  of  vessels,  it  is,  perhaps,  with  no  oth- 
er view  than  the  hope  of  preying  on  something  that 
may  fall  from  them."  The  Grampus  (a  fish  in  na- 
ture nearly  allied  to  the  Dolphin)  woul^  seem  to  be 
the  Orca  of  Pliny.  "  It  is  not  noticed,"  observes  Ad- 
ams, "  by  the  Greek  authors,  unless,  as  some  have 
supposed,  it  be  the  ofw^  of  Strabo."* 

*DELPHIN'IUM  {deTiipiviov),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
recognises  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des  as  being  the  Delphinium  Ajacis^  or  common 
Larkspur,  and  the  D.  tenuissimum  of  Sibthorp. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  Delphinium  not  be- 
ing noticed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Galen,  Oriba- 
sius,  or  Paul  of  iEgina,  Matthiolus  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  spurious  the  two  chapters  of  Dioscorides* 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  it.  "  Among  the  syn- 
onymes  of  the  Se^^tpiviov  in  Dioscorides,  we  find," 
remarks  Adams,  in  continuation,  ^^vdnivOog  and 
fiovKivoc  fitvop  of  the  Romans.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  supposed  that  the  *  vaccinia  nigral  of  Virgil 
were  Larkspurs."* 

DELUBRUM.    {Vid.  Templum.) 

DEMA'RCHI.  These  officers  were  the  head 
boroughs  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  demi  in  Attica, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Cleis- 
thenes.  Their  duties  were  various  and  important, 
llius,  they  convened  meetings  of  the  demus,  and 


1.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13,  *r.— -Elian,  N.  A.,  i.,  18,  &c.— 
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look  the  votes  upon  all  questions  under  coii&ide» 
tion  ;  they  had  the  custody  of  the  Xtf^iapxixdv  ypof^ 
fiareloVf  or  book  in  which  the  members  of  tbe  de- 
mus were  enrolled  ;  and  they  made  and  kept  a  Tegi» 
ter  of  the  landed  estates  {xopCa)  in  their  distnctSh 
whether  belonging  to  individLsJs  or  the  body  ec>« 
porate  ;  so  that,  whenever  zz.  tUrfopd,  or  extraor- 
dinary property-tax  was  imposed,  they  must  have 
been  of  great  service  in  asseesingand  collecting  tbo 
quota  of  each  estate.*  Moneys  due  to  the  demut 
for  rent,  &c.,  were  collected  by  them,*  and  it  may 
safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  employed  to  en- 
force payment  of  various  debts  and  dues  claimed 
by  the  state.*  For  this  purpose  they  seem  to 
have  had  the  pow^  of  distraining,  to  which  al- 
lusion is  made  by  Aristophanes.*  In  the  duties 
which  have  been  enumerated,  they  supplanted  the 
naucrari  of  the  old  constitution ;  their  functions, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  duties  of  this  class, 
for  they  also  acted  as  police  magistrates  :  thus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dicasts  of  the  towns  {diKoarai 
Kara  d^juovf),  they  assisted  in  preserving  peace  and 
order,*  and  were  required  to  bury,  or  canse  to  be 
buried,  any  dead  bodies  found  in  their  district :  foi 
neglect  of  this  duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachma?.'  Lastly,  they  seem  to  have  furnish- 
ed to  the  proper  authorities  a  list  of  the  merobere 
of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  serve  in  war  (ira- 
To^joyovc  hroi^aavro'^),  ( Vid,  Demus.) 
DEMENS.  (Vid,  Curator,  p.  329.) 
DEMENSUM  was  an  allowance  of  com,  which 
was  given  to  Roman  slaves  monthly  or  daily*  Do- 
natus*  says  that  every  slave  received  four  inodii  of 
corn  a  month ;  but  Seneca**  speaks  of  five  modii  aa 
the  allowance." 

DEME'NTIA.  {Vid,  Curator,  p.  329  ) 
DEMENT RIA  {drijirirpia),  an  annual  festivaJ 
which  the  Athenians,  in  307  B.C.,  instituted  in  hon- 
our of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  with 
his  father  Antigonus,  were  consecrated  under  the 
title  of  saviour  gods.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion,  the  name  of  which,  aa 
well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetrion  and  Demetrias. 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
the  solemn  procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festival  was  celebrated."  To  hon- 
our the  new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the 
same  time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of 
the  Dionysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young 
prince  was  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to 
Dionysus.  The  Demetria  mentioned  by  Athencus'* 
are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respectmg  the  othei 
extravagant  flatteries  which  the  Athenians  heaped 
upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Athen.,  vi ,  p. 
252 ;  Herm.,  Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece,  ^  175,  n.  6,  7, 
and  8 ;  and  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vii.,  p.  331 
DEMINUTIO  CAPITIS.  {Vid.  Caput.) 
DEMIOFRATA  {dijfiioirpaTO,  sc.  irpuyfiara  oi 
KTijfiaTa)  was  property  confiscated  at  Athens  and 
sold  by  public  auction.  The  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty was  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  rev- 
enue in  many  of  the  Grecian  states ;  and  Aristoph- 
anes" mentions  the  dfifti&rrpara  as  a  separate  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  at  Athens.  An  account  of 
such  property  was  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
first  assembly  of  every  prytaneia  ;'*  and  lists  of  it 
were  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  different  pla* 


1.  (B5ckh,  vol.  ].,  p.  212,  tnnal.)  —2.  (Demoath.,  c  i:ohw, 
1318.)— 3.  (Bdckh,l.c.)-4.  (Nube»,S7.— 7ti{.MitcheIi,ad  lor 
— 5.  (WachsmutK,  ii.,  part  1,  p.  32.}— 6.  (Demosth.,  c  fiCacar.  , 
low,  22.)— 7.  (Demcwih.,  c,  Poljc.,  1208.— Harpncrai.,  a.  v.— 
Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  106.— SchOmann,  377.)— 8.  (Plaot.,  Slich.^ 
I.,  ii.,  3.— Trinumm.,  IV.,  ii.,  102.— "diaria:"  Mad.,  xL,  lOe 
— Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  xiT.,  40.)— 9.  (ad  Ter.,  Phonn.,  I.,  i.,  9.>— 1« 
(Ep.,  60.)— 11.  (Becker,  Callus,  i.,  p.  110.)— 12.  (IHod.  S«x 
zx.,  46.— Plut..  Demetr.,  10,  46.)— 13.  (xii.,  p.  536.)— M.  (Teva. 
MO.— Sc^  ol.  td  loc.}— 15.  (PoUux,  Onom.,  Tiit.,  09.) 
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oea,  as  was  the  case  at  Eleusis,  with  the  caidloguv, 
of  the  articles  which  accraed  to  the  temple  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephone,  from  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted any  oflence  against  these  deities.*  Many 
monuments  of  this  kind  were  collected  by  Greek  an- 
tiquarians, of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Bockh.* 

DE'MIUS  i^nfiio^)'     iVid'  Basanos,  p.  140.) 

DEMIU'RGI  {6iifuovpyoi).  These  magistrates, 
whose  title  is  expressive  of  their  doing  the  service 
of  the  people,  are  by  some  grammarians  stated  to 
hare  been  peculiar  to  Dorian  states  ;  but,  perhaps, 
on  no  authority  except  the  form  dofitovpyol.  Miil- 
ler*  observes,  on  the  contrary,  that  "  they  were  not 
Qocommon  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  they  do  not 
occur  oflen  in  the  Dorian  states."  They  existed 
among  tlie  Eleians  and  Mantineans,  with  whom 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  executive  magis- 
tracy {oi  &rifiicvpyoi  Koi  ii  0ovXrjy  k.  t.  X.*).  We  also 
read  of  demiurgi  in  the  Achaian  league,  who  proba- 
bly ranked  next  to  the  strategi,*  and  put  questions 
to  the  vote  m  the  general  assembly  of  the  confed- 
erates.' Officers  named  epidemiuigi,  or  upper  dem- 
iurgi,  were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage  the 
government  of  their  colony  at  Potidea.^ 

DEMONSTRATIO.     ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

DEMOPOIETUS  (SrjfioiroinTo^)  was  the  name 
giv«^n  to  a  foreigner  who  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  at  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  state.  Such 
citizens  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  phratrie, 
and  could  not  hold  the  offices  of  either  archon  or 
priest,*  but  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme. 
\Vid,  CiviTAS,  Gbeek,  p.  259.) 

DEMOS'IOI  {drifidaio:)  were  public  slaves  at  Ath- 
ins,  who  were  purcii^ised  by  the  state.  Some  of 
bes  filled  subordinate  pbccs  in  the  assembly  and 
ecnrts  of  justice,  and  were  also  employed  as  her- 
aUs,  checking  clerks,  dec.  They  were  usually  call- 
ed Stfftoaioi  oUirat^  and,  as  wo  loam  from  Ulpian,' 
were  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  qualify 
tbem  for  the  discharge  of  such  du:«ec  as  have  been 
mentioned .  *  *  As  these  publ  ic  sla  ve&  d  id  i  :or  belong 
to  any  one  individual,  they  appear  to  ^ave  possessed 
certain  legal  rights  which  private  slaves  h^'l  not." 

Another  class  of  public  slaves  formed  the  ciiy 
guard ;  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  order  ?n  the 
pnUie  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  person  whom 
the  r/nrraveic  might  order."  They  are  generally 
caJJed  bowmen  (To^&rai) ;  or,  from  the  native  coun- 
tiy  of  the  majority,  Scythians  ;  and  also  Speusin- 
ians,  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  estab- 
lished the  force."  There  were  also  among  them 
many  Thracians  and  other  barbarians.  They  ori- 
ginally lived  in  tents  in  the  marketplace,  and  after- 
ward upon  the  Areiopagus.  Their  officers  had  the 
name  of  toxarchs  {ro^apxci).  Their  number  w^as 
at  first  300,  purchased  soon  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  but  was  afterward  increasei'  to  1200." 

DEMUS.  The  word  <%of  originally  indicated  a 
district  or  tract  of  land,  and  is  by  some  derived 
from  6iu,  as  if  it  signified  an  "  enclosure  marked  off 
from  the  waste,"  just  as  our  word  town  comes,  ac- 
cording to  Home  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  verb  »•  ty- 
nan,"  to  enclose  *•    It  seems,  however,  more  simple 
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to  connect  it  with  the  Doric  6u  foi  ^-c.  In  thii 
meaning  of  a  country  district,  injahited  and  under 
cultivation,  d^//of  is  contrasted  with  n62,ic :  thus  we 
have  avdpCnf  Sijfiov  re  iroXiv  re  ;*  but  the  transition 
from  a  locality  to  its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  hence,  in  the  earlier  Greek  poets,  we  find  df/fjof 
applied  to  the  outlying  country  population,  who  til 
ed  the  lands  of  the  chieftains  or  inhabita:  ts  of  the 
city  ;  so  that  i^^of  and  noXlrai  came  to  be  op|)osed 
to  each  other,  the  former  denoting  the  subject  peas- 
antry {difuov  ^iXoSianoTov*) ;  the  latter,  the  nobles  iu 
the  chiertowns.* 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  demi  or  countiy 
parishes  of  Attica.  The  word  dnf^oc,  in  the  sense 
which  we  have  here  expressed  by  "  parish,"  is  by 
some  rendered  "  borough,"  by  others,  "  township." 
Of  these  terms,  the  former  is  certainly  not  appro- 
priate ;  and  as  a  parish  may  include  townships  and 
hamlets,  we  prefer  this  word  to  "  township."  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that,  whatever  un- 
certainty there  may  be  about  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  four  tribes  in  that  country  as  they  existed 
before  the  age  of  Cleisthenes,  there  is  scarcely  any 
about  the  alterations  he  introduced  with  respect  to 
them.  His  object  was  to  effect  a  revolution,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  dimin- 
ished ;  for  this  purpose  he  broke  up  the  four  tribes 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
ten  local  tribes  (^Xal  roTriKal^  each  named  from 
some  Attic  hero.*  These  were  subdivided  into  ten 
demi  or  country  parishes,  possessing  each  its  prin- 
cipal town ;  and  in  some  one  of  these  demi  were 
enrolled  all  the  Athenian  citizens  resident  in  Attica, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  who  were  na- 
tives of  Athens  itself.*  These  subdivisions  corre- 
sponded in  some  degree  to  the  vavKpapiai  of  the  old 
tribes,  and  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  one  hun- 
dred in  number ;  but,  as  the  Attic  demi  amounted 
in  !!ie  time  of  Strabo*  to  174,  doubts  have  been 
raised  about  this  statement.  Niebuhr  has  inferred 
from  it  that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  origi- 
nally include  the  whole  population  of  Attica,  and 
•♦  that  oome  of  the  additional  74  must  have  been 
cantons,  which  had  previously  been  left  in  a  state 
of  depcndance ;  by  far  the  chief  part,  however,  were 
itouses  (ytvtf)  of  the  old  aristocracy,"  which  were 
Included  in  the  four  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  were  not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of 
the  *•  rural  commonalty"  till  after  the  time  of  Cleis- 
thenes.   (Tid.  Tp.isus.) 

This  inference,  however,  seems  very  questiona- 
ble ;  for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increase 
from  a  variety  of  cauces,  such  as  the  growth  of  the 
population,  the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  larger  into  smaller  parishes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improbability  of  the  coexistence  of 
two  different  orders  of  tribes.  "  Another  fact,  more 
diflScult  to  account  for,  is  the  transposition  by  which 
demes  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  country."^  The  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent demes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  towns 
in  them,  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  and  Acharnec ;  some 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  clans,  such  as  the  Dapd- 
alidae,  Boutedae,  &c.  A  complete  list  of  them  is 
given  in  Wachsmuth.*  The  largest  of  all  was  the 
demus  of  Achamc,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  was  so  extensive  as  to  supply  f 
force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  heavy-rjme« 
men.  Thucydides*  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  ;.cjp/o! 
luytorov  ttjq  'AmKijc  tuv  6f}fiuv  Kn?.m\uhuv. 

In  explanation  of  their  constitution  and  relatioi 
to  the  state  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the] 
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Mmmsd  independent  corporations,  and  had  each 
meir  seyeral  magistrates,  landed  and  other  proper- 
ly, with  a  common  treasury.  They  had,  likewise, 
their  ref.pective  convocations  or  "  parish  meetings,'* 
convened  by  the  demarchi,  in  which  was  transact- 
ed the  public  business  of  the  demus,  such  as  the 
leasing  of  its  estates,  the  elections  of  officers,  the 
revision  of  the  registers  or  lists  of  Stj/iorai,  and  the 
admission  of  new  members.  Moreover,  each  de- 
mus appears  to  have  kept  what  was  called  a  mva^ 
i/fjcA^fftcarMcof,  or  list  of  those  dijfioTai  who  were 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
whole  people.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  they 
supplanted  tiie  old  '*  naucraries*'  of  the  four  tribes, 
each  demus  being  requu*ed  to  furnish  to  the  state  a 
certain  quota  of  money  and  contingent  of  troops 
^vhcnever  necessary.^  Independent  of  these  bonds 
of  union,  each  demus  seems  to  have  had  its  pecu- 
liar temples  and  religious  worship  {dmiortna  lepu*)j 
ttie  officiating  priests  in  which  were  chosen  by  the 
irinorai ;'  so  that,  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point 
cf  view,  the  demi  appear  as  minor  communities, 
whose  magistrates,  moreover,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  doKifiaala,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public 
officers  of  the  whole  state.  But,  besides  the  magis- 
trates, such  as  demarchs  and  treasurers  {rofuai), 
elected  by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who 
were  called  dUatrrai  xara  S^ftovc :  the  number  of 
these  officers,  originally  thirty,  was  afterward  in- 
creased to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  cir- 
cuits through  the  different  districts,  to  administer 
justice  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
not  more  than  ten  drachmse  in  value,  more  impor- 
tant questions  being  reserved  for  the  rfiatnyroi.* 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  dij/iorait  or  members  of 
each  demus,  their  privileges,  and  relations  to  the 
body  corporate,  of  which  they  formed  a  constituent 
part.  We  are  told  by  Aristotle*  that,  on  the  first 
institution  of  the  demi,  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
strength  of  the  S^fioc  or  commonalty  by  making 
many  new  citizens,  among  whom  are  said  to  have 
been  included  not  only  strangers  and  resident  for- 
eigners, but  also  slaves.  His  words  are,  TIoX?lovc 
ii^vXerevae  ^tvort^  koI  (dovAovf)  fieroUovc.  We 
strongly  su^ipect,  however,  that  SovXovc  is  an  inter- 
polation. The  admission  of  slaves  would,  we  con- 
ceive, have  been  very  unpopular.  Now  admission 
into  a  demus  was  necessary,  before  any  individual 
could  enter  upon  his  full  rights  and  privileges  as  an 
Attic  citizen  ;  and  though,  in  the  first  instance,  ev- 
ery one  was  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  demus 
in  which  his  property  and  residence  lay,  this  rela- 
tion did  not  continue  to  hold  with  all  the  ^rnxorai ; 
for,  since  a  son  was  registered  in  the  demus  of  his 
real  or  adoptive  father,  and  the  former  might  change 
his  residence,  it  would  often  happen  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it.  Still  this 
would  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  meet- 
in  <^s  of  each  parish  were  not  held  within  its  limits, 
but  at  Athens.*  No  one,  however,  could  purchase 
property  situate  within  a  parish  to  which  he  did  not 
himself  belong,  without  paying  to  the  demarchs  a 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so  {kyKTtiTiKov)^  which 
would,  of  course,  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  parish.'' 

Two  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  gen- 
eral assemblies  of  the  demi  were  the  admission  of 
.new  members  and  the  revision  of  the  names  of 
uafiuxi>jrj  iJready  admitted.  The  register  of  enrol- 
ment was  called  Xi^^iapxiKov  ypafwirelov,  because 
any  {jerson  whose  name  was  inscribed  in  it  could 
enter  upon  an  inheritance  and  enjoy  a  patrimony, 
the  expression  for  which  in  Attic  Greek  was  ttt 


\  (Woclwmuth,  ^  83.)  -2.  (Paus.,  i.,  31.— Pollux,  Onom., 
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TJl^fiiQ  apxeiv  :  Xayxdveiv  K^pov,  being  eqniviieui 
to  the  Roman  phrase  adire  hertditatem.  These  re- 
gisters weie  kept  by  the  demarchs,  whd,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  members  of  the  demos  assem- 
bled in  general  meeting,  inserted  or  erased  names 
according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  when  a  youth 
was  proposed  for  enrolment,  it  was  competent  for 
any  demote  to  object  to  his  admission  on  the  gnrmd 
of  illegitimacy,  or  non-citizenship  by  the  side  of  ei- 
ther parent.  The  demotes  decided  on  the  validity 
of  these  objections  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
and  the  question  was  determined  by  a  majority  of 
votes.^  The  same  process  was  observed  when  a 
citizen  changed  his  parish  in  consequence  of  adop- 
tion.* Sometimes,  however,  a  demarch  was  bribed 
to  place,  or  assist  in  placing,  on  the  register  of  a 
demus,  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  citizenship.' 
To  remedy  this  admission  of  spurious  citizens  {iror 
ptyypaT7Toi\  the  diatf/^^iffi^  was  instituted.     {Vid 

DiAPSEPHISIS.) 

Lastly,  crowns  and  other  honorary  distinctions 
could  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  same  way  aa 
by  the  tribes.  A  decree  of  the  demus  of  the  Pei- 
raeus  is  given  in  Bockh,*  by  which  certain  privileges 
were  granted  to  Callidamas  of  Chollids:  one  of 
these  was  the  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the 
kyKTffTiKQv,  if  he  should  acquire  property  in  thai 
parish.  The  words  are,  TeXetv  de  (xirrov  ra  avra 
HXrj  h  Tf,}  6^fUf>  uKep  &v  Koi  lUtpaieiCi  koI  fa/  eKXe- 
yeiv  izap^  airov  top  drtftapxcv  rb  iyKTjfriKov.  The 
decree  is  taken  from  an  inscription  in  Chandler.* 
{Vid.  Demarohi.) 

DENA'RIUS,  the  principal  silver  coin  among  the 
Romans,  was  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
equal  to  ten  asses ;  but  on  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  as  {vid.  As),  it  was  made  equal  to  six- 
teen  asses,  except  in  military  pay,  in  which  it  was 
still  reckoned  as  equal  to  ten  asses.*  The  denarita 
was  first  coined  five  years  before  the  first  Punic 
war,  B.C.  269.  (Vid.  Aigentum.)  There  were 
originally  84  denarii  to  a  pound,'  but  subsequently 
96.  At  what  time  this  reduction  was  made  in  the 
weight  of  the  denarius  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  history.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
it  was  completed  in  Nero's  time ;  and  Mr.  Hussey* 
justly  remarks,  that  Suetonius*  proves  that  84  de 
narii  went  still  to  the  pound  about  the  year  B.C. 
50 ;  since,  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  7*8  to  1, 
which  is  incredibly  low;  while  the  value  on  th« 
other  supposition,  8  9  to  1 ,  is  more  probable.  ( Can- 
pare  Abointum,  sub  /in.) 


BBITI8H  XU8BV1I.     .ACTUAL  SIZE.     WEIGHT  60'6  GR« 


BBXTISH  MUSEUM.     ACTUAL  SIZE.    WEIGHT  58*6  OBI 

Mr.  Hussey  calculates  the  average  weight  of  the 
denarii  coined  at  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  al 


1.  (Democth.,  c.  Eubvl.,  1318.)-S.  (laaua,  De  Amll.  Ibeivd. 
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DENARIUS. 


DEPOSITUM. 


aoft  those  under  the  Empire  at  52*6 
grains.  II  we  deduct,  as  the  average,  ^th  of  the 
weight  for  alloy  from  the  denarii  of  the  Common- 
wealth, there  will  remain  58  grains  of  pure  silver ; 
and  since  the  shiilmg  contains  80*7  grains  of  pure 

58 
silver,  the  value  of  the  best  denarii  will  be  377-=. 

of  a  shilling,  or  8*6245  pence ;  which  may  be  reck- 
oned in  round  numbers  S^d.  If  the  same  method 
of  reckouiug  be  applied  to  the  later  denarius,  its 
value  will  be  about  7*5  pence,  or  7id.» 

The  Roman  coins  of  silver  went  at  one  time  as 
low  down  as  the  fortieth  part  of  the  denarius,  the 
tenincius.  They  were,  the  quinarius,  or  half  dena- 
rius ;  the  sestertius,  or  quarter  denarius  {vid,  Sbstsr- 
riui) ;  the  libdla,  or  tenth  of  the  denarius  (equal  to 
tbe  as) ;  the  sembella,  or  half  libella ;  and  the  terun- 
CTw,  or  quarter  libella. 

The  quinarins  was  also  called  victoriatus,^  from 
the  impression  of  a  figure  of  Victory  which  it  bore. 
Pliny'  says  that  victoriati  were  first  coined  at  Rome 
in  pursuance  of  the  lex  Clodia,  and  that  previous  to 
that  time  they  were  imported  as  an  article  of  trade 
from  lUyria.  The  Clodius  who  proposed  this  law 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  who  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Istria,  whence  be 
brought  home  a  large  sum  of  money,^  which  would 
fix  the  first  coinage  of  the  victoriati  at  Rome  B.C. 
177,  that  is,  92  years  after  the  first  silver  coinage. 

If  the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  teruncius 
would  only  have  weighed  li  grs.,  which  would 
have  been  so  small  a  coin  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  was  ever  coined  in  silver,  for  we  know 
that  it  was  coined  in  copper.  {Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 
Oat  Yarro*  names  it  among  the  silver  coins  with 
the  libella  and  sembella.  It  is,  however,  improba- 
ble that  the  teruncius  continued  to  be  coined  in 
silver  after  the  as  had  been  reduced  to  -J^th  of  the 
dena? us;  for  then  the  teruncius  would  have  been 
^jth  jC  tlie  denarius,  whereas  Varro  only  describes 
a  as  a  8ub;livision  of  libella,  when  the  latter  was 
j^th  of  the  denarius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
ubeDa  appears  to  have  been  the  smallest  silver  coin 
in  use  ;*  and  it  is  frequently  used,  not  merely  to 
express  a  silver  coin  equal  to  the  as,  but  any  very 
snuU  sum.*  Gronovius,*  however,  maintains  that 
there  was  no  such  coin  as  the  libella  when  Varro 
wrote,  bat  that  the  word  was  used  to  signify  the 
tenth  part  of  a  sestertius.  No  specimens  uf  the 
iiheUa  are  now  found. 

If  the  denarius  be  reckoned  in  value  8}<2.,  the 
other  coins  which  have  been  mentioned  will  be  of 
the  following  value : 


Penee. 


Farth. 
•53125 
10625 
2125 

•6 

1 

2 


Teruncius     .... 

Sembella 

Ubella 

Sestertius 2 

Qninarius  or  Victoriatus  .        4 

Denarius 8 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  denarkis  is 
equal  in  value  to  tbe  drachma,  but  thiA  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  Attic  drachma  was  ajmost  equal  to 
%ld.^  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  denarius  was 
but  little  above  S^d.  The  later  drachmae,  however, 
^lpear  to  hare  fallen  off  in  weight ;  and  there  can 
be  DC  doubt  that  they  were  at  one  thne  nearly 
aioagh  eqtia]  to  pass  for  equal.  Oronovins  has 
given  all  tl.<d  authorities  upon  the  subject  in  his  De 
Sestsriiis.* 

The  earliest  denarii  have  usually,  on  the  obverse, 
the  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or 


].  (Hmmt,  p.  HI,  I4S.)— a.  (Cie.,  Pro  P.nt..  ».)— 3.  (H. 
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the  head  of  Jupiter  Many  have,  on  tlio  rBverBft, 
chariots  drawn  by  iwi  or  four  horses  (&t^«,  quadru 
ga\  whence  they  are  called  respectively  bigtiii  and 
quadrigaliy  sc.  nummt.  {Vid,  Bioatus.)  Some  de- 
narii were  called  serrali,^  because  their  edges  were 
notched  like  a  saw,  which  appears  to  have  been 
done  to  prove  that  they  were  solid  silver,  and  not 
plated.  Many  of  the  family  denarii,  as  those  of  the 
iClian,  Calpurnian,  Papinian,  TuUian,  and  numer- 
ous  other  families,  are  marked  with  the  numeral  X, 
in  order  to  show  their  value. 

Pliny*  speaks  of  the  denarius  aureus.  Gronovius* 
says  that  this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Rome ;  but 
there  is  one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum, 
weighing  60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight.  The 
average  weight  of  the  common  aureus  was  120 
grains.  {Vid.  Aurum,  p.  129.)  In  later  times,  a 
copper  coin  was  called  denarius.^ 

♦DENDRACHATES  {SevipaxuTifc).  a  species  of 
Agate,  the  veins  of  which  resemble  a  small  tree. 
It  is  our  Dendritic  agate.  A  description  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name  ofuxuTtfi 
Self  Spfif  etc.* 

•DENDROUB'ANUS  {devdpoXlCavocl  a  term 
occurring  only  in  the  Pharmaceutical  work  of  My- 
repsus.    It  is  applied  to  the  Rosemary.* 

•AENAPT*'1A  KEPAT'INA  (devd^^fo  /repan- 
va),  apparently,  says  Adams,  a  kind  of  Cora).  It  is 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.^  Stackhonse  conjec- 
tures it  to  be  the  Gorgonia  nohilisy  or  Red  Coral.* 

DENTIFRI'CIUM  {bdwrorpimia),  a  dentrifice  or 
tooth-powder,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  pre- 
pared and  generally  used  among  the  Romans.  A 
variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  egg-shells,  and  the 
shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  murex,  constituted  the 
basis  of  the  preparation.  Having  been  previously 
burned,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though  fancy  and 
superstition  often  directed  the  choice  of  these  in- 
gredients, the  addition  of  astringents,  such  as  myrrh, 
or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a  raw  state, 
indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean  the  teeth 
and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix  them  when 
loose,  to  strengthen  the  gums,  and  to  assuage  tooth- 
ache.* Pounded  pumice  was  a  more  dubious  arti- 
cle, though  Pliny >*  says,  "  Utilissimafiunt  ex  his  den- 
tifrida.'' 
DEPENSI  ACTIO.  (Vtd.  Sponsor.) 
DEPORTA'TIO.  {Vid.  Bakishmrnt,  Romah.) 
DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Dbpositdm.) 
DEPO'SITUM.  A  depositum  is  that  which  is 
given  by  one  man  to  another  to  keep  until  it  is  de- 
manded back,  and  without  any  reward  for  the 
trouble  of  keeping  it.  The  party  who  makes  the 
depositum  is  called  dcponens  or  depositor^  and  be 
who  receives  the  thing  is  called  depositarius.  The 
act  of  deposite  may  be  purely  voluntary,  or  it  may 
be  from  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  fire,  shipwrecl^ 
or  other  casualty.  The  depositarius  is  bound  ta 
take  care  of  the  thing  which  he  has  consented  to 
receive.  He  cannot  use  the  thing  unless  he  has 
permission  to  use  it,  either  by  express  words  or  by 
necessary  implication.  If  the  thing  is  one  **  que 
usu  non  consumitur,''  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to 
be  used,  the  transaction  becomes  a  case  of  locatiu 
and  conductio  {vid.  Locatio),  if  money  is  to  t>e  paid 
for  the  use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  commodatum  {md. 
Commodatum),  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  the  use. 
If  a  bag  of  money  not  sealed  up  is  the  subject  of 
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txie  depositum,  and  the  depositarius  at  any  time 
asks  for  permission  to  use  it,  the  money  becomes  a 
loan  {vid.  Motuum)  from  the  time  when  the  per- 
aiission  is  granted ;  if  the  deponens  proffers  the  use 
of  the  money,  it  becomes  a  loan  from  the  time  wheo 
the  depositarius  begins  to  use  it.  If  money  is  de- 
posited with  the  condition  that  the  same  amount 
be  returned,  the  use  of  it  is  tacitly  given ;  but  the 
depositum  does  not  therefore  become  mutuum.  If 
the  depositum  continues  purely  a  depositmn,  the 
depositarius  is  bound  to  make  good  any  damage  to 
it  which  happens  through  dolus  or  culpa  lata  ;  and 
he  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing  on  demand  to  the 
deponens,  or  to  the  person  to  whom  the  deponens 
orders  it  to  be  restored.  The  remedy  of  the  depo- 
nens against  the  depositarius  is  by  an  actio  deposit! 
directa.  The  depositarius  is  entitled  to  be  secured 
against  all  damage  which  he  may  have  sustained 
through  any  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  deponens,  and 
to  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  his  charge ; 
and  his  remedy  against  the  deponens  is  by  an  actio 
depositi  contraria.  The  actio  was  in  duplum  if  the 
deposite  was  made  from  necessity ;  if  the  depoei- 
tarius  was  guilty  of  dolus,  infamia  was  a  conse- 
quence.* 

DESERTOR  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be  one 
"  qui  per  prolixum  tempus  vagatus,  reducitur,"  and 
diflcrs  from  an  cmansor  **  qui  diu  vagatus  ad  castra 
egreditur."*  Those  who  deserted  in  time  of  peace 
were  punished  by  loss  of  rank,  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, fines,  ignominious  dismission  from  the  ser- 
vice, <fec.  Those  who  left  the  standards  in  time  of 
war  were  usually  punished  with  death.  The  irans- 
fuga,  or  deserters  to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were 
sometimes  deprived  of  their  hands  or  feet,'  but  gen- 
erally were  put  to  death.* 

DESIGNA'TOR.    (Vid.  Funvt.) 

DESMOTE'RION  {deaftur^pLov).   ( Vid.  Cahcer.) 

DESPOSIONAU'TAI  (deanoaiovavTai).  {Vid. 
CiviTAS.  Greek.) 

DESULTOR  (oju^tTrTrof,  uvaBdrjfc,  fteraSunic)*  a 
■ider.  Although  riding  on  horseback  is  never  men- 
tioned among  the  martial  exercises  of  the  early 
Greeks,  it  was  often  practised  by  them  as  a  3wift 
and  easy  method  of  conveyance  from  place  to  pJace ; 
and  that  they  had  attained  to  great  skill  in  horse- 
manship is  manifest  from  a  passage  in  the  Iliad,^ 
describing  a  man  who  keeps  four  horses  abicast  at 
full  gallop,  and  leaps  from  one  to  another,  amid  a 
crowd  of  admiring  spectators.  The  Roman  desul- 
tor  generally  rode  only  two  horses  at  the  same  time, 
sitting  on  them  without  a  saddle,  and  vaulting  upon 
either  of  them  at  his  pleasure.*  He  wore  a  hat  or 
cap  made  of  felt.  The  taste  for  these  exercises  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of  the 
highest  rank  not  only  drove  bigae  and  quadrigas  in 
the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of  horseman- 
ship ^  Besides  performing  publicly  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators,  the  Roman  riders  were  em- 
ployed to  convey  messages  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible despatch,  relieving  either  horse,  when  fatigued, 
by  vaulting  upon  the  other.*  Among  other  nations, 
this  species  of  equestrian  dexterity  was  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  war.  Livy  mentions  a  troop  of 
horse  in  the  Numidian  army,  in  which  each  soldier 
was  supplied  with  a  couple  of  horses,  and  in  the 
beat  of  battle,  and  when  clad  in  armour,  would  leap 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity  from  that  which 
was  wearied  or  disabled  upon  the  back  of  the  horse 
which  was  still  sound  and  fresh.*    The  Scythians, 
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Armenians,  and  some  of  the  Indians,  were  skffieA 
in  the  same  art. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  figures  of  de 
sultores,  one  from  a  bronze  lamp,  published  by  Bar 
toli,^  the  others  from  coins.    In  all  these  the  ridet 


wears  a  pileus,  or  cap  of  felt,  and  his  horse  is  witgi- 
out  a  saddle ;  but  these  examples  prove  that  he  ha4 
the  use  both  of  the  whip  and  the  rein.  On  the 
coins  we  also  observe  the  wreath  and  palm-branch 
as  ensigns  of  victory. 

DETESTATIO  SACROHUM.    {Vid,  Sacea.) 

DEVERSO'RIUM.    {Vid.  Caupona.) 

DEUNX.    (Fid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DEXTANS.    {Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DIADE'MA  (diudrifia),  a  white  fillet  used  to  ett 
circle  the  head  {fascia  alba*). 

The  invention  of  this  ornament  is  by  Pliny*  at- 
tributed to  "  Liber  Pater."  Diodorus  Siculus  adds,* 
that  he  wore  it  to  assuage  headache,  the  conse- 
quence of  indulging  in  wine.  Accordingly,  in  works 
of  ancient  art,  Bacchus  wears  a  plain  bandage  on 
his  head,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  208. 

Whether  we  reject  or  admit  the  conjecture  of 
Diodorus,  we  may  safely  consider  the  diadem,  even 
in  its  simplest  form,  as  a  decoration  which  was 
properly  Oriental.  It  is  commonly  represented  on 
the  heads  of  Eastern  monarchs.  Justin^  relates 
that  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  the  large  diadem 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  ends  of  which  fell  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  that  this  mark  of  royalty  was 
preserved  by  his  successors.*  Antony  assumed  it 
in  his  luxurious  intercourse  with  Cleopatra  in 
Egypt. ^  '^lian  says*  that  the  kings  of  that  coun- 
try had  the  figure  of  an  asp  upon  their  diadems. 

In  process  of  time,  the  sculptors  placed  the  dia- 
dema  on  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  various  other  di- 
vinities besides  Bacchus  (see  examples  at  p.  246. 
292),  and  it  was  also  gradually  assumed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Western  world.  It  was  tied  bo- 
hind  in  a  bow ;  whence  Tacitus*  speaks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates rising  in  waves  *'  white  with  foam,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  diadem.'*  By  the  addition  of  gold  ant) 
gems,**  and  of  pearls  from  the  Er}'threan  Sea,"  and 
by  a  continual  increase  in  richness,  size,  and  splen- 
dour, this  bandage  was  at  length  converted  into  the 
crown  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  badge 
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DLfiTETlCA. 


01  BOTereignty  i^  modern  Europe.  It  must  have 
been  merely  in  jc<ce  that  the  surname  of  Dladema- 
tus  was  given  to  L.  Metellus,  who,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal an  ulcer,  had  his  head  for  a  long  time  surround- 
ed with  a  bandage.^ 

DIABATE'KIA  {diaSariipia)  was  a  sacrifice  of- 
fered to  Zeus  and  Athena  by  the  Kings  of  Sparta 
upon  passing  the  frontiers  of  Laced smon  with  the 
command  of  an  army.  If  the  victims  were  unfa- 
Tourable,  tbey  disbanded  the  army  and  returned 
home.* 

DL\DICAS'IA  {diadiKoaia),  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  is  a  mere  synonyme  of  dUrf :  technically,  it 
denotes  the  proceedings  in  a  contest  for  prefer- 
ence between  two  or  more  rival  parties ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  several  claiming  to  succeed 
as  heirs  or  legatees  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  per- 
80D.  Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that,  as  all  claimants  are  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  ordinary 
classification  of  the  litigants  as  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants becomes  no  longer  applicable.  This,  in  fact, 
is  tlie  essential  distinction  between  the  proceedings 
in  question  and  all  other  suits  in  which  the  parties 
appear  as  iimuediately  opposed  to  each  other ;  but, 
as  far  as  forms  are  concerned,  we  are  not  told  that 
they  were  peculiarly  characterized.  Besides  the 
case  above  mentioned,  there  are  several  others  to 
be  classed  with  it  in  respect  of  the  object  of  pro- 
ceedings being  an  absolute  acquisition  of  property. 
Among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  the  claims  of  pri- 
vate creditors  upon  a  confiscated  estate,  and  the 
contests  between  informers  claiming  rewards  pro- 
posed by  the  state  for  the  discovery  of  crimes,  3l&c., 
as  upon  the  occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Her- 
ms^  and  the  like.  The  other  class  of  causes  in- 
eluded  under  the  general  term  consists  of  cases  like 
the  antidosis  of  tlie  trierarchs  {vid,  Antidosis),  con- 
tests as  to  who  was  to  be  held  responsible  to  the 
state  for  public  property  alleged  to  have  been  trans- 
fisrred  oa  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other,^  and 
quesUoos  as  to  who  should  undertake  a  choregia, 
and  many  others,  in  which  exemptions  from  person- 
al or  pecuniary  liabilities  to  the  state  were  the  sub- 
ject of  claim  by  rival  parties.  In  a  diadicasia,  as 
in  an  ordinary  dUfi,  the  proper  court,  the  presiding 
magistrate,  and  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  mainly 
depended  upon  the  peculiar  object  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  present  no  leading  characteristics  for  dis- 
cussion under  the  general  term> 
DIAD'OSEIS  {SiaSoaeig).  {Vid.  Dianomai  ) 
DI^TA.     (FtVi.  House.) 

DIJETETICA  or  DLETE'TICE  (dtatr^ru//), 
one  of  the  three  principal  branches  into  which  the 
ancients  divided  the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 
( Vid  Meoicixa.)  The  word  is  derived  from  dlaiTa, 
which  meant  much  the  same  as  our  word  diet.  It 
is  defined  by  Ceisus*  to  signify  that  part  of  medi- 
cine ^<e  viclu  medelur^  "  which  cures  diseases  by 
means  of  regimen  and  diet  ;'*  and  a  similar  expla- 
nation is  given  by  Plato.^  Taken  strictly  in  this 
sense,  it  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
modem  dicutics^  and  this  is  the  meaning  which  (as 
iar  as  the  writer  is  aware)  it  always  bears  in  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  that  which  will  be  ad- 
bf:rcd  to  in  the  present  article ;  in  some  of  the  later 
auii.ors  it  seems  to  comprehend  Celsus's  second 
grand  division,  ^apfiaxevT  K7,  and  is  used  by  Scri- 
bonius  Largus*  simply  in  \/ppo5ition  to  chirurgia^  so 
as  to  answer  exactly  to  the  province  of  our  physi- 


I  No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  Uu 
branch  of  medicine  before  the  date  of  Hippocrates; 
or,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that,  whether  Hornet 
meant  to  represent  it  as  it  was  in  his  own  time,  or 

I  as  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  during  the  Trojan 

\  war,  it  must  have  been  (according  to  our  modern 
notions)  very  defective  and  erroneous.  For  instance, 

j  he  represents  Machaon,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  an  arrow,^  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field,  as  taking  a  draught  composed  of  wine,  goat's- 
milk  cheese,  and  flour,'  which  certainly  no  modern 
surgeon  would  prescribe  in  such  a  case.*  Hippoc> 
rates  seems  to  claim  for  himself  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  person  who  had  studied  this  subject,  and 
says  the  "  ancients  had  written  nothing  on  it  worth 
mentioning."*  Among  the  works  commonly  ascri- 
bed to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  upon 
this  subject,  viz. :  I.  Tlepi  ^Lairrig  "Tyieiv^g,  Dc  So- 
lubri  Viclus  Ratione;  2.  Hepii  AiaiTjjgt  I)e  Victia 
Ratvme,  in  three  books ;  3.  Uepl  Aiairjjg  'Of^'uv,  De 
Ratione  Victus  in  Morbis  Acutis ;  and,  4.  Jlept  Tpo- 
^^f,  De  Alitnento.  Of  these  the  third  only  is  con- 
sidered to  be  undoubtedly  genuine ;  but  the  first 
was  probebly  written  by  his  son-in-law  Polybus ; 
the  second,  though  evidently  not  all  composed  by 
the  same  author,  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Hippoc- 
rates ;  and  the  fourth,  if  not  the  work  of  Hippoc- 
rates himself,  is  nevertheless  very  ancient.*  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  his 
other  works,  as  regimen  and  diet  was  the  first,  the 
chief,  and  often  the  only  remedy  that  he  employed. 
Besides  these  treatises  by  Hippocrates  and  his  con  • 
temporaries,  on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  which 
Galen  has  left  a  commentary,  the  following  works 
on  the  subject  by  later  authors  are  still  extant  * 
Galen,  Uepl  Tpoi^uv  Avvufieugf  De  AUmcntorum  Fa- 
ctUtatihus;  Id.y  Uepl  Evxvfilag  koX  KaKox^fuag  Tpo- 
(bCtv,  De  Probit  et  Pravis  Alimentorum  Succis ;  Id.^ 
liepi  T7}g  Kara  tov  'liiiroKpaTTiv  AiaiTJig  iiri  rav  *0^- 
icjv  Noff^^arov,  De  Viclus  Ratione  in  Morbis  ActUis 
ex  Hippocratis  SetUentia ;  Michael  Psellus,  Hepi  At- 
cMTj?f,  De  Viclus  Ratione;  Theodorus  Priscianus, 
Diata^  site  de  Salularibus  Rebus;  Constantinus 
Afer,  De  Victus  Ratione  Variorum  Morborum.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  famous  Regimen  Sanitatis 
SaUmilanum;  a  treatise  by  Isaac  {Ishak  Ben  So- 
leiman)^  De  Diatis  Universalibus  et  Particularibus , 
another  corruptly  entitled  Tacuini  Sanitatis  Ellti- 
chasem  Etimithar  de  Sex  Rebus  non  Naturalibus; 
and  another  by  the  celebrated  Maimonides  {Moshth 
Ben  Maimon)t  Dc  Regimine  Sanitatis :  besides  sev- 
eral chapters  in  the  works  of  Haly  Abbas,  Aviccn- 
na,  and  Mesne.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who 
wish  for  more  detailed  information  must  be  referred 
to  the  difi^erent  works  on  medical  antiquities,  while 
in  this  article  mention  is  made  of  only  such  partic' 
ulars  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  for 
the  general  reader. 

In  the  works  above  enumerated,  almost  all  the 
articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients  are  mentioned, 
and  their  real  or  supposed  properties  discussed, 
sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  as  by  Burton  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  In  some  respects  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  much  less  delicate  in  their  tastes 
than  the  moderns,  as  we  find  the  flesh  of  the  fox, 
the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  ass  spoken  of  as  com- 
mon articles  of  food.*  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  wine  drunk  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arrive  at 
something  like  certainty  from  the  fact  that  CkIIus 


1.  (Plin..  II.  N.,  xxjciv.,  8.  )•  -  8.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac.,  xi.,  2. 
-ThocytJ-*  ^'f  **♦  ^^»  116.  — Wachsmulh,  II.,  i.,  p.  391.)  —  3. 
AjHfflc,  14. ^--4.  (a»  in  Dem.,  c.  Everg.  etMne«.)— 5.  (Plainer, 
fnoem  aod  Klacen,  li ,  p.  17,  t.  0.)— 6.  (De  Medic,  Pr.efat.  in 
Ub.i.)— 7  (»[^>»<«  locrt.,  iii.,  1,*  8&>  — 9.  (De  Compon, 
HraisaaB. 


7    («P.  Ill 


1.  (Il.,xi.,5(y7.)--2.  (Tbid.,  «38.)— 3.  (See  Plato,  De  Repuhl . 
iii.,  p.  405, 4(J6.— Max.  Tyr.,  Senn.,  29.— Athcnaus,  i.,  ^  17,  p 
10.)— 4.  (De  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Acut.,  torn. ii.,  p. 3(), ed.  Kuha.; 
—5.  (Vid.  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Or.,  toI.  ii.,  ed.  Ilarlca.)— 6.  (Pseudo 
Hippoor.,  De  Vi(.t.  R«t ,  lib.  li    torn,  i.,  p  679,  680.) 
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Aureliantia  mentions  it  as  something  extraordinary 
mat  the  famous  Asclepiades,  at  Rome,  in  the  sev- 
enth century  A.U.C  ,  sometimes  ordered  his  patients 
to  double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  haJf  win^  and  half  water,'  from  which  it 
appears  that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five 
or  six  times  its  quantity  of  water.  Hippocrates 
recommends  wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  Galen  approves  of  the  proportion ; 
out  Le  Clerc^  thinks  that  this  was  only  in  particular 
cases.  In  one  place'  the  patient,  after  great  fa- 
tigue, is  recommended  /lediKidi^vai  &na^  ^  dlci  in 
which  passage  it  has  been  much  doubted  whether 
actual  inloxication  is  meant,  or  only  the  "  drinking 
freely  and  to  cheerfulness,"  in  which  sense  the 
same  word  is  used  by  St.  John*  and  the  LXX.* 
According  to  Hippocrates,  the  proportions  in  which 
wine  and  water  should  be  mixed  together  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year ;  for  instance,  in 
summer  the  wine  should  be  most  diluted,  and  in 
winter  the  least  so.»  Exercise  of  various  sorts, 
and  bathing,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
writers  on  diet  and  regimen  ;  but  for  farther  partic- 
ulars on  these  subjects,  the  articles  Baths  and  6yh- 
NA.8IDM  must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be 
added,  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very  com- 
mon, at  least  in  private  families,  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, as  he  says'  that "  there  are  few  houses  in 
which  the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  found." 

Another  very  favourite  practice  with  the  ancients, 
both  as  a  preventive  of  sickness  and  as  a  remedy, 
was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  from  time  to  time. 
The  author  of  the  treatise  Dc  Victus  Ralione^  false- 
ly attributed  to  Hippocrates,  recommends  it  two  or 
three  times  a  month.*  Celsus  considers  it  more 
beneficial  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,*  and 
says  thai  those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a  month 
had  better  do  so  on  two  successive  days  than  once 
It  fortnight.**  At  the  time  in  which  Celsus  wrote, 
tliis  practice  was  so  commonly  abused,  that  Ascle- 
wades,  in  his  work  De  Sanitate  Tuenda^  rejected 
the  use  of  emetics  altogether :  "  Offensns^^^  says 
Cc!5:a?,"  ^*corum  consuetudine^  qui  quotidie  ejieien- 
do  vor audi  facilitate m  mo/iun/wr."**  It  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans  to  take  an  emetic  imme- 
diately before  their  meals,  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  eat  more  plentifully ;  and  again  soon  after, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero, 
in  his  account  of  the  day  that  Caesar  spent  with 
him  at  his  house  in  the  country,"  says,  *' Aeeubuit^ 
ifievLKTjv  agehaty  itaque  et  edit  et  bibit  ude&f  et  ju- 
cunde ;"  and  this  seems  to  have  been  considered  a 
sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Caesar  to  his  host,  as  it 
intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfully, 
and  to  eat  and  drink  freely  with  him.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  done  the  same  thing  when  he  was 
entenained  by  King  Deiotarus."  The  glutton  Vi- 
tellms  IS  said  to  have  preserved  his  own  life  by  con- 
«tann  emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  compan- 
ions who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution,'*  so  that 
one  of  them,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
dining  with  him  for  a  few  days,  said,  "I  should 
certainly  havpi  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen  sick." 
Even  women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to 
drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again,  to  sharpen  their 
appetite 

{^Ftdernt]  "  sextarius  alter 

Dttcitur  ante  cibunu,  rabidam  facturus  orexim  :^^^* 


I.  (Dc  Morh  Chron.,  Ub.  iii.,  c.  7,  p.  386.)— 2.  (Hist,  de  la 
M^d.}— >3.  (Psendo-IIippocr.,  De  Vict.  Rat.,  lib.  iii.,  in  fin.)— 4. 
(li.,  10.)— 5.  (Gen.,  xliii.,  34. — Caut.,  v.,  1 ;  and  perhaps  Gen., 
*r.,  91.)— 6.  (Compare  Celaaa,  De  Medic,  i.,  3,  p.  31,  ed.  Ar- 
gent.)—7.  (De  Rat.  Vict,  in  M.irb.  Acut.,  p.  62.)— 8.  (lib.  iii., 
p.  710.)— 9.  (De  Medic,  i.,  3,  p.  28.)— 10  (Ibid.,  p.  29.)— 1 1. 
ClW-i.,  p.  27.)— 12.  (See  also  Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixvi.,  8.)— 13.  (ad 
Att.,  xiii.,  52.)— 14.  (Cic,  Pro  Dciot.,  c  7.)— 15.  (Suet.,  Vitoll., 
t  IS. -Dion  Cas-..  Ixv.,  2,)— 16.  (Jut.,  Sat.,  vi..  427,  488.* 
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SO  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  strong  laagiiagi 
of  Seneca,*  "  Vomunt^  ut  edant ;  edunt,  tU  tc 
manty*  By  some  the  practice  was  thought  so  e^ 
fectual  for  strengthening  the  constitution,  that  it 
was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the  athlete,  or  pro 
fessed  wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shows,  ic 
order  to  make  them  more  robust.  Celsus,  howev- 
er,* warns  his  readers  against  the  to<»  frequent  use 
of  emetics  without  necessity,  and  merely  for  hizuiy 
and  gluttony,  and  says  that  no  one  who  has  any  re- 
gard for  his  health,  and  wishes  to  live  to  old  age, 
ought  to  make  it  a  daily  practice.* 

DIAGR'APHEIS  {diaypa/j^eic).    {Vid.  Eisphora.) 

DIAITE'TAI  {6iaiTfrrai).  The  Siairtfrai,  or  ar- 
bitrators mentioned  by  the  Athenian  orators,  were 
of  two  kinds ;  the  one  public,  and  appointed  by  lot 
(K^rfpuToi),  the  other  private,  and  chosen  (aiperoi) 
by  the  parties  who  referred  to  them  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point,  instead  of  trying  it  before  a  court 
of  justice ;  the  judgments  of  both,  according  to 
Aristotle,  being  founded  on  equity  rather  than  law 
{6  yap  diaiTifTij^  ro  hrieiKec  6pa^  6  6k  diKoarij^  rov  v6- 
fiov^y  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the  diai- 
njTat  kXtjputoi^  following,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
order  and  statements  of  Hudtwalcker  in  his  treatise 
»*  Uebcr  die  offent lichen  und  Privai-Sckiedsrtchler  Duh 
teten  in  Athen^  und  den  Process  vor  denselben" 

According  to  Suidas,*  the  pubh'c  dtaiTTfral  were 
required  to  be  not  less  than  60  years  of  age ;  ac- 
cording to 'Pollux^  and  Hesychias,  not  less  than  60 
With  respect  to  their  number  there  is  some  difficul 
ty,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of  Ulpian,"  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  440,  t.  e.,  44  for  each  tribe 
{^aav  6e  refftrapec  kcu  reoaapuKovra,  xaff  kKoorn^ 
^A^v).    This  number,  however,  appears  so  unn<^ 
cessarily  large,  more  especially  when  it  is  consid 
ered  that  the  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  of  only 
one  arbitrator  in  each  case,  that  some  writers  have, 
with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading  should  boi, 
ijtrav  de  reacapaKOvra,  Haoape^  k.  i.  ^.     At  any  rate, 
litigious  as  the  Athenians  were,  it  seems  Uiat  411 
must  have  been  enough  for  all  purposes. 

The  words  Koff  iKoarifv  0v?.^v  imply  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator ;  an  inference  which  ia 
supported  by  Demosthenes,'  where  he  speaks  of  the 
arbitrators  of  the  CBneid  and  Erectheid  tribes ;  aa 
well  as  by  Lysias,**  who,  in  the  words  irpwrKXtftr/tfa^ 
vof  aiftov  npo^  tov^  ry  'lirjroOoovTidi  diKu^ovTctc^  u 
thought  to  allude  to  the  Siatrrirai  ofihe  Hippothcx>iv 
tid  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  these  offi- 
cers, it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they  adjudicate,  or 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Hudtwalcker 
inclines  to  the  latter  supposition,  as  being  more 
probable ;  we  do  not  think  so  ;  for  it  seems  just  aa 
likely,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  four  arlntratofs  oHf 
each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  -tribe 
itself  Again,  whether  they  were  appointed  for  life, 
or  only  for  a  definite  period,  is  not  expressly  toen 
tioned  by  the  orators ;  but  as  none  of  the  Atheriian 
magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Areiopagites, 
remained  permanently  in  office,  and  Demosthenes*' 
speaks  of  the  last  day  of  the  11th  month  of  Uie 
year  as  being  the  last  day  of  the  diatnirdi  (v  rr Xco* 
raia  fjftipa  tuv  6iaiTffTav\  it  seems  almost  certaia 
that  they  were  elected  for  a  year  only.  The  011I5 
objection  to  this  conclusion  arises  from  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Isseos,'*  where  an  ariiitrator  is 
spoken  of  as  being  engaged  on  a  suit  for  two  years 
(dvo  irjf  ni}  dmtr^roO  rrp^  diKijv  ix^vroc) :  if  hovrev- 
er,  we  admit  the  conjectural  reading  tuv  dmtnn^v, 


1.  (Cons,  ad  Helv.,  0  ■  ]0.)— 2.  (Comparo  Seneca,  Do  IVovidL. 
c  4,  ^  11  .-Id.,  Ei.«t.,  95,  t  21.)-3.  (1.  c,p.  28.)-4.  (See  Mid 
dieton's  Life  of  Cicero.— Caaanbon  ad  Suet.,  1.  c.)—  5.  (RImc 
i.,  13.)— 0.  (8.V.)— 7.  (viii.,  120.)— 8.  (Demoath.,  c.  Mnd  ^  Ma. 
15  » -9.  c  Euery. ,  1142, 25.)- 10.  (c.  PancL,73I.>— II.  C«s-  MmUL. 
Vi2,  15.;— la    ji  S61,  ed.  Reiake.)  ^^ 
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Qw  meaning  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  we 
ttuStr  from  other  authorities,  and  would  only  imply 
that  the  same  cause  came  before  the  arbitrators  of 
two  different  years,  a  case  which  might  not  unfre- 
quer.!!y  happen ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  of 
the  text  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  or  convenient  to  re-elect  an 
arbitrator  for  the  decision  of  a  particular  case. 

AlW  discussing  this  subject,  Hadtwalcker  raises 
the  qaealion  whether  or  not  the  public  diaiTifrai 
look  any  general  oath  before  entering  upon  their  du- 
ties. The  point  is  not  one  of  great  importance,  and 
therefore  we  shall  only  observe  that  such  a  guaran- 
tee  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary ;  for  we  read  of 
their  taking  oaths  previous  to  givir  »r  judgment  in  the 
fartteular  erases  which  came  befogs  them.*  From 
this  circumstance  we  should  infer  ibat  no  oath  was 
exacted  from  them  before  t>^y  entered  upon  office : 
Hadtwalcker  is  of  the  contt  iry  opinion,  and  sug- 
g^ts  that  the  porport  of  their  oath  of  office  {aml- 
teifi)  was  the  same  as  that  c  the  Heliastic  oath 
given  by  Demosthenes.* 

The  iuuTfiToi  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 
have  sat  in  different  places ;  as  temples,  hails,  and 
coarts  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Those  of  the  CEneid  and  the  Erectheid  tribes  met 
n  the  heliea ;'  we  read  of  others  holding  a  court  in 
'he  delphinium,*  and  also  in  the  aroa  iroucikn.^ 
.\gain  we  are  told  of  slaves  being  examined  by  the 
^jiuTiiTai,  sitting  for  that  purpose,  under  the  appel- 
2tioo  of  ^aaavurrai  {vid.  Basakos),  in  the  hephais- 
ceinm,  or  Templeof  Hephaistos.*  Moreover,  we  are 
toid  of  private  arbitrators  meeting  in  the  Temple  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis;  and,  if  the  amended 
reading  of  Pollux'  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by 
him,  in  general  terms,  that  the  arbitrators  formerly 
hdd  their  courts  in  the  temples  {Atjruv  ev  lepoi^ 
nXci).  HarpocratioQ  also*  contrasts  the  dicasts 
with  the  arbitnitoFs,  observing  that  the  former  had 
r^^arly  appointed  courts  of  justice  {aimdedeiy- 

fUPO,) 

Another  point  of  difference  was  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an  allow- 
ance from  the  state,  whereas  the  only  remuneration 
of  the  duuTifrtu  was  a  drachma  deposited  as  a  nafh 
d^Tooi^  by  the  complainant  on  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  the  same  sum  being  also  paid  for  the  dv 
njfioffioy  and  every  wrufioala  sworn  during  the  pro- 
ccedings." 

The  Trapaaraaic  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
is  the  same  as  the  SpaxfV  ^^  MiieofiapTvpiov  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes."  The  defendant  in  this 
sase  had  failed  to  give  evidence  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  commenced 
proceedings  against  him  for  this  arbitrary  neglect 
before  the  ailtitrators  in  the  principal  suit,  the  first 
step  of  which  was  the  payment  of  the  vapdcTam^, 

The  public  arbitrators  were  vireiSwot^  t.  £.,  every 
one  who  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  them  for  their  decisions,  might  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  tlaayyi'^Oy  or  information 
hud  before  the  senate.  For  this  purpose,  says  Ul- 
piao,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  Demosthe- 
nes-* in  the  case  of  Straton,  the  public  diaetetie  were, 
towards  the  close  of  their  year  of  office,  and  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  month  Thargelion,  required  to 
present  themselves  in  some  fixed  place,  probably 
•ear  the  senate-house,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
mswer  any  charge  brought  against  them,  of  which 
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they  received  a  previous  notice.  The  pfinishiiieBti 
in  case  of  condemnation,  was  uvLfdat  or  the  loss  of 
civic  rights.  Harpocration,^  however,  informs  us 
that  the  daayyc)iia  against  the  arbitiators  waa 
brought  before  the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular 
courts ;  but  this  probably  happened  only  on  appe^, 
or  in  cases  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
/9ot;A?/  could  not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine 
of  500  drachm®  with  drifda. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  competency  of  the  dise- 
tete,  t.  e.t  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  with  re- 
spect to  which  Pollux*  states,  that  in  former  times 
no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it  had  beer, 
investigated  by  the  diaetets  {irdXai  wdefila  CUri  npl» 
hn  SiciTTfTug  kWeiv  eia^yero).  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  word  irdkat,  here  refers  to  a 
time  which  was  ancient  with  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  and  therefore  that  this  pre- 
vious investigation  was  no  longer  requisite  in  the 
days  of  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Still 
we  find  the  disetetae  mentioned  by  them  in  very 
many  cases  of  civil  actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikdy 
that  the  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  ac- 
tions into  court  (eiadyeiv),  encouraged  the  process 
before  the  arbitrators,  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
state  the  payment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  due  to  the  dicasts.^  Hudtwalcker  is  accord- 
ingly of  opinion  that  the  dietetas  were  competent  to 
act  in  all  cases  of  civil  action  for  restitution  or  com- 
pensation, but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
(ypa^) ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the  com- 
plainant whether  his  cause  was  brought  before  them 
in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a  highei 
court  of  judicature.* 

But,  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort,  the  <haiiif 
roi  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  matters  cA 
fact  which  could  not  be  conveniently  examined  in  a 
court  of  justice,*  just  as  what  is  called  an  "  issue" 
is  sometimes  directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chan 
eery  to  an  inferior  court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a 
question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either 
party  in  a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  {irpoxa- 
Xeladat)  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitra- 
tor, the  challenge  being  called  irp6K},rjaig :  a  term 
which  was  also  appUed  to  the  "  articles  of  agree- 
ment" by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inqui- 
ry were  defined.*  Many  instances  of  these  jcpo- 
K^aitc  are  found  in  the  orators ;  one  of  the  most 
frequent  is  the  demand  or  offer  to  examine  by  tor 
ture  a  slave  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  a  matter  in 
dispute,  the  damage  which  might  result  to  the  own- 
er of  the  slave  being  guarantied  by  the  party  who 
demanded  the  examination.^  See  also  Demosthe- 
nes,* who  observes  that  the  testimony  of  a  slave, 
elicited  by  torture,  was  thought  of  more  value  by 
the  Athenians  than  the  evidence  of  freemen.  ( Vid. 
Basanos.)  Another  instance,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last,  was  the  npoKTjioL^  etc  fiaprupiau,*  where  a 
party  proposed  to  his  Opponent  that  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point  should  be  determined  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  third  party.^*  Sometimes,  also,  we  read 
of  a  wpoKXrjtnCf  by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to 
allow  the  examination  of  documents,  as  wills," 
deeds,  bankers'  books,  «Scc.^* 

It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  objects  of  a 
TvpoKXrjaic  would  vary  according  to  the  matter  in 
dispute,  and  the  evidence  .which  was  producible ; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  adding 
that  the  term  was  also  used  when  a  party  chal- 
lenged his  adversary  to  make  his  allegation  under 
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Uie  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  ofTered  to  liiake  his  own 
statements  under  the  same  obligation.^ 

The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  from  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  irpoKXtiffic,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap- 
|iears  to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  not, 
as  he  might  think  proper.'  In  all  cases  where  any 
of  these  investigations  or  depositions  were  made  be- 
fore the  diastetae,  we  may  conclude  with  Hudt- 
walcker,"  that  they  might  be  called  as  witnesses  in 
subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either  to  state  the 
evidence  they  had  taken,  or  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments they  had  examined,  and  which  were  depos- 
ttcd  by  tiiem  in  an  echinus.  {Vid.  Appellatio, 
Greek.) 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
trials  before  the  public  arbitrators ;  these  were  of 
two  sorts :  1st.  When  two  parties  agreed  by  a  regu- 
lar contract  to  refer  a  matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge 
or  judges  selected  from  them.  2dly.  When  a  cause 
was  brought  before  a  public  arbitrator,  without  any 
such  previous  compromise,  and  in  the  regular  course 
of  law.  The  chief  difference  seems  to  have  been 
that,  in  case  of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two 
parties,  the  award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could 
be  brought  before  another  court,  though  the  unsuc- 
cessful party  might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a 
new  trial  (r^  fitj  ovtrav  avriXaxelv^  Except  in  this 
point  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator  who  was  selected 
from  the  public  diaLTtirai  by  litigant  parties,  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  same  liabilities,  and  to 
have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  those  parties  as 
an  arbitrator  appointed  by  lot :  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding also  appears  to  have  been  the  same  before 
both,*  an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It 
must,  however,  be  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  in  support  of  Hudtwalcker's  opinion,  that 
whenever  a  suiter  wished  to  bring  an  action  before 
one  or  more  of  the  public  diaetetee,  he  applied  to  one 
of  the  many  officers  called  ehayuYelCt*  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  the  cause  {eladyeiv)  into  a  proper 
court.  By  some  such  officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requi- 
site number  of  arbitrators  was  allotted  to  the  com- 
plainant, care  being  taken  that  they  were  of  the 
same  tribe  as  the  defendant.^  Pollux*  informs  us 
that  if  a  Siairnr^c  refused  to  hear  a  cause,  he  might 
be  punished  with  arifua :  but  it  appears  that  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  after  hearing  the 
case,  a  diaetetes  sometimes  refused  to  decide  him- 
self, and  referred  the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice 
[uvK  uiriyvat  Tijc  dUrj^^  u/X  k^Kev  rjjiac  ^k  fo  diKoa- 

TtfptOV*). 

We  may  now  state  the  process  before  the  public 
dieetetae.  After  complaint  made,  and  payment  of 
the  TrapdtrraiTic,  the  plaintiff  supported  his  averment 
by  an  oath,  to  the  effect  that  his  accusation  was 
true,  which  the  defendant  met  by  a  like  oath  as  to 
the  matter  of  his  defence.  When  the  oath  (dvr«- 
uoola)  had  been  thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbi- 
trators entered  upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses, 
examined  documents,  and  held  as  many  conferences 
(avvodoi)  with  the  parties  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  settlement  of  the  question."  The  day  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  {tj  d.irb^aaiq  rfj^  dUrig^^)  was 
probably  fixed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
name  {ij  Kvpla  scil.  ^fiipa)  by  which  it  is  called  in 
the  orators  :  it  might,  however,  with  consent  of 
both  parties,  be  postponed.    The  verdict  given  was 
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eountersigtieil  by  the  proper  authorities,  perliaps  try 
the  daayuyelg,  and  thereby  acquired  its  validity. 
I'he  archons,  mentioned  by  Demosthenea*  as  hav- 
ing signed  a  judgment,  were  probably  thesmotkets, 
as  the  action  was  a  6iKij  Kcucffyopia^j  which  is,  mom- 
over,  called  an  arifjaqroc  dexa  ftvCtv  dU^j  i.  e..,  an 
action  where  the  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  as- 
sess the  damages  (tEstimare  litem),  the  penalty,  ia 
case  of  a  verdict  lor  him,  being  determined  by  law: 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  diaetetc 
sometimes  decided  in  esses  where  the  plaintiff  saed 
for  damages,  as  distiogotthcd  from  those  in  which 
he  sought  restitution  of  rights  or  property ;  nor,  in- 
deed, does  there  seem  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  their  jurisdiction  was  not  extended  to  the  Ayi^ 
vec  TifiTiToi,  or  actions  where  the  plaintiff  was  ro- 
quired  to  assess  or  lay  his  damages,  provided  the 
assessment  did  not  exceed  some  fixed  amoant.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  we  may  adduce  the  aathorit)' 
of  Pollux,*  who  expressly  states  that  the  plaintiff 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitrators, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  for  htm  {kveypaiffev  h 
tC)  ypaftfiaTCK^  to  iyxXtffia  xtd  to  Ttfttffui). 

If  the  defendant  were  not  piesent  on  the  proper 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went  against 
him  by  default  (ip^fivv  u^Ae),  the  arbitrator  being 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  evening  (6y»i  iiidpa^). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence was  deferred  in  consequenv^  of  a  deposition 
{vwupoala*)  alleging  a  satisfactory  cause  for  post- 
ponement, such  as  sickness,  absence  from  town, 
military  service,  or  other  reasons.  To  substantiate 
these,  the  applicant,  when  possible,  appeared  per- 
sonally ;  but  if  a  party  was  prevented  from  appear- 
ing on  the  day  of  trial  by  any  unexpected  event, 
the  viTQfioala  might  be  made  on  oath  by  authorized 
friends.*  The  virufioaia  might  be  met  by  a  counter 
statement  {avdvnuftoijia)  from  the  opposite  party, 
affirming  his  belief  that  the  reasons  alleged  wer« 
fictitious  or  colourable.  In  connexion  with  this 
point,  we  may  observe  that,  according  to  PoUux,' 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  sustained 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  vmt/toaia, 
and  demurred  either  personally  or  by  proxy  against 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
over, it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished 
for  a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  after 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  then  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  VTrcjp^ma,  to  the  effect 
that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  was  involunUry 
{ifioaoi  foj  kKiiv  kK7j,vtiv  tijv  diaiTav*),  In  default 
of  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the  previoos 
sentence  was  confirmed.*  We  are  told  also  by 
Photius,*  that  it  was  competent  for  plaintiff  as  well 
as  defendant  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds 
we  have  mentioned.  When  it  was  granted,  the 
former  verdict  was  set  aside  (?)  kpfhfiii  iAwro),  and 
the  parties  w^ent  again  before  an  arbitrator,  probablv 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  elaayuyetc,  t*. 
whom  application  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  process  itself  is  called  amXtj^ic  in 
Greek,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  tf 
trials  before  the  6iatTifT<U :  the  corresponding  term 
in  Roman  law  is  Testauraiio  ercmodicii. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of  setUnj 
aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might  also  be  ef 
fected  by  an  i^eiric,  or  appeal  to  the  higher  courts 
(vid.  Appzllatio,  Gebbk),  and  if  false  evidence  had 
been  tendered,  by  a  d/irt|^  kokotcxviuv.^^  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  non-cooi- 
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riiance  with  a  final  judgment,  see  Enkchyra  and  l 

EXOULES  DllB. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  strictly  private  arbi- 
trators, chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  con- 
tending parties,  and  therefore  generally  distinguished 
by  the  title  aU^srcC,  di  whom  it  must  be  understood 
that  they  were  noi  selected  from  the  diaiTfjrai  of 
the  tribes.  The  powers  with  which  they  were  in- 
fested were,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always  the 
lame ;  sometimes  they  were  merely  f^toAAoxrai,  or 
chosen  to  effect  a  compromise  or  reconciliation : 
thus  Isasus^  speaks  of  arbitrators  ofiering  either  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  if  they  could,  without 
taking  an  oath,  or  to  make  an  award  {airo^aiveadai) 
upon  oath.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  purely  referees,  and  then  their  powers  de- 
pended upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  refer- 
ence ;  if  these  powers  were  limited,  the  arbitration 
was  a  diaira  M  ptiroig^  The  agreement  was  not 
merely  a  verbal  contract  (siipulatio),  but  drawn  up 
in  writing  {hnTpoTrif  Kara  avvd^Koc')^  and  signed  by 
the  parties ;  it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (gener- 
ally three),  determined  how  many  unanimous  votes 
were  necessary  for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably 
reserved  or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right 
of  appeal  to  other  authorities.* 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  SiatrTjjTal  were 
then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  according  to 
the  definition  of  Festus  :^  '*  Arbiter  dicitur  judeXf 
fvai  toHiis  rd  kahcat  arbiirium  et  potestatem."  More- 
over, no  appeal  could  be  brought  against  their  judg- 
ment ;*  though  we  read  of  an  instance  of  a  party 
having  persuaded  his  opponent  to  leave  a  matter  to 
the  arbitration  of  three  persons  ;  and  afterward, 
when  be  found  they  were  likely  to  decide  against 
himself,  going  before  one  of  the  public  arbitrators 
('E«  rov  nXiipuTdv  dicurrfTTfv  i^jduv'').  We  should, 
however,  suppose  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
written  awdijKjj.  The  award  was  frequently  given 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  had  the  same 
fi>roe  as  the  judgment  which  proceeded  from  a 
court  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  followed  by  a  dixti 
1^2jk*  We  may  add,  that  these  private  duurnToi 
are  spoken  of  as  sitting  kv  tu  iepu,  iv  tu  'H^aidrety, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary  to  give 
notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper  archon  or 
magistrate  (airo^ipsiv  irpog  rifv  upxnv)^  who,  as  Hudt- 
walcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as  an  elcayuyevc 
in  the  case.* 

DIAMARTYR'IA  (diafuiprvpla)  was  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  proceedings  at  the  anacrisis,  in 
nearly  all  causes,  whether  public  or  private.  It 
purported  that  the  action  pending  could  or  could 
not  be  brought  into  court,  and  operated  as  a  bin- 
derance  to  its  farther  progress  until  this  question  was 
decided.  The  protest  was,  like  all  the  other  pro- 
ceedings at  an  anacrisis,  put  in  in  writing,  together 
with  the  evidence  requisite  for  its  corroboration, 
and  the  question  raised  by  it  was  decided  by  the 
tribunal  that  had  cognizance  of  the  original  cause. 
The  oniy  peculiarity  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
sc«ujs  to  have  been,  that  the  party  against  whom 
the  protest  was  made  was  the  first  to  address  the 
court.  According  to  Harpocration,  the  plaintifif 
was  entitled  to  adopt  this  method  of  proceeding 
first,  and  the  protest  was  only  allowed  to  the  de- 
.^esdant  upon  his  antagonist's  omitting  to  do  so; 
bat,  besides  the  two  original  parties,  we  are  told 
that  a  third  {6  povXdfievoc)  might  interpose  by  pro- 
tot,  and  thus  pro  tempore  substitute  himself  for  one 
of  the  liti^nts.    It  seems  probable  that  the  epo- 


i  (Dc  IhtoBog.  HereJ.,  p.  54,  eu.  Bekk.)~2.  (Iiocr.,  c.  CalL, 
>7I,  ed.  Beki.)— 3.  (Democth.,  c.  Phonn.,  012.)— 4.  (laocr.,  c. 
C«IL,  375,  Mt  Bekk.— DemocUi..  c.  Apat.,  897.>— 5.  (p.  15,  ed. 
Hffiler.)  —  6  (DemoMh.,  c.  Meid.,  545.)  —  7.  (DeniMtl  ,  c. 
ApiMb,  BM.)— 8.  (DenuMtb.,  c  Callip.,  1340,  23.) —  9.  We- 
mn^h^  c.  Callip.,  1M4. 14.— Id.,  c.  Meid.,  543,  14) 


belia,  or  sixth  part  of  the  damages  c^siimated  in  Urn 
original  cause,  was  forfeited  in  some  diamartyriae/ 
when  the  protester  failed  in  obtaining  a  filth  of  the 
voices  of  the  dicasts ;  and  in  others,  a  deposite  (iro- 
poKaTaCoXtj*)  was  forfeited  by  the  unsuccessful  party 
to  his  opponent.' 

DIAMASTIGO'SIS  {iiofMaTiyucL^)  was  a  solem- 
nity performed  at  SparU  at  the  festival  of  Artemii 
Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Limneon,  from  in 
situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the  town.*  The  solem- 
nity was  this :  Spartan  youths  mfi6ot)  were  scour* 
ged  on  the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  their  blood 
gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar.  The  scourging 
itself  was  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigosis  tried  to 
harden  themselves  against  its  pains.  Pausaniaa 
describes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Or- 
tbia,  and  of  the  diamastigosis,  in  the  following 
manner :  A  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  which  Ores- 
tes had  brought  from  Tauris,  was  found  in  a  bush 
by  Astrabanes  and  Alopecus,  the  sons  of  Irbus. 
The  two  men  were  immediately  struck  mad  at  the 
sight  of  it.  The  Linmsans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  neighbouring  places  then  ofifered  sacrifices  to 
the  goddess :  but  a  quarrel  ensued  among  them,  in 
which  several  individuals  were  killed  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded  atonement  for  the 
pollution  of  her  sanctuary.  From  henceforth  hu- 
man victims  were  selected  by  lot  and  ofifered  to 
Artemis,  until  Lycurgus  introduced  the  scourging 
of  young  men  at  her  altar  as  a  substitute  for  human 
sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  account, 
was  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycurgus 
made  it  also  serve  his  purpose  of  education,  in  so 
far  as  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  hardeniag 
the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufierings.^  A^ 
cording  to  another  far  less  probable  account,  the 
diamastigosis  originated  in  a  circumstance,  record- 
ed by  Plutarch,*  which  happened  before  the  battle 
of  Platefe. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion- 
ably very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilization.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  Uie 
scourge;  some  even  died  without  uttering  amur* 
mur  at  their  sufferings,  for  to  die  under  the  strokes 
was  considered  as  honourable  a  death  as  that  on 
the  field  of  battle.' 

DIAN'OMAI  or  DIADOSEIS  {dtavofjLtu  or  61066- 
aeii)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian  people, 
which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  congiaria,  (Vid, 
CoNoiARiuM.)  To  these  belong  the  &ee  distribu- 
tions of  corn,*  the  cleruchife  {vid.  Cleruohi),  the 
revenues  from  the  mines,  and  the  money  of  the 
theorica.    ( Vid.  Theoricon.)' 

DIA'PHANE  EIMATA  {oia^avrf  tlfiara)  were 
garments  similar  to  the  celebrated  Coa  testes  of 
the  Romans ;  but  as  they  are  mentioned  in  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  earlier  Greek  writers  {6ia^avti 
XtTWfia,^^  Ifidna  6ia^€uvovTa^^\  they  were  probably 
made  of  muslin  and  not  of  silk,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  material  of  which  the  Ooae  vestes  wcni 
made.     {Vid,  Coa  Vbbtis.)" 

DIAPSE'PHISIS  (diaV^^^iCTicX  a  political  institu- 
tion at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  ofi^spring  of  an  unlawfiil 

1.  (Plainer,  i.,  180.— Demoeth.,  J.  Leoch.,  1098,  18.)~4l 
(Meier.  Att.  ProceBS,  640.)— 3.  (Platner,  i.,  163.)— 4.  (Para., 
iii.,  16,  6.)— 5.  (Plut.,  Lye,  18.— Instit.  Laced.,  p.  344.— Cio., 
Tu«c.  Quest.,  T.,  37.)— 6.  (Arirtid.,  17.)-^7.  (Compare  MGlle]^« 
Doriaoa,  ii.,  9,  ^  6,  note  Jk,  and  iv.,  5,  ^  8,  note  c— Afanao,  Spar 
ta,  i.,  2,  183.)— 8.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  715.)— 9.  (BAckb,  PnlA 
Eoon.,  i.,  p.  289.)- 10.  (Ariatoph.,  Lysiitr..  48.)— 11.  (Plrik«i 
Fngm.,  p.  887,  ed.  Meineke.)— 12.  (Bekier,  ChariUea,  ii.,  p 
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marria^^,  from  assaming  the  rights  of  citizens.  As 
iisurpations  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  at 
Athens,^  various  measures  had  been  adopted  against 
them  (vid.  Graphaixenias  and  Doroxbniab);  but 
as  none  of  them  had  the  desired  effect,  a  new  meth- 
od, the  diaylni^iaL^,  was  devised,  according  to  which 
the  trial  on  spurious  citizens  was  to  be  lield  by  the 
demotac,  within  whose  deme  intruders  were  sus- 
pected to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme,  there- 
fore, obtained  the  right  or  duty  at  certain  times  to 
revise  its  lexiarchic  registers,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had  no 
claims  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  assembly  of 
the  demotae,  in  which  these  investigations  took 
place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
march,  or  some  senator  belonging  to  the  deme;* 
for,  in  the  case  brought  forward  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  that 
he  was  demarch,  but  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  /JovX^.  When  the  demotae  were 
assembled,  an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  in 
which  they  promised  to  judge  impartially,  without 
favour  towards,  or  enmity  against  those  persons  on 
whom  they  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  The  pres- 
ident then  read  the  names  of  the  demotae  from  the 
register,  asking  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  {dunfn!- 
^i^e(T6ai)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  true  and  legitimate  citizen  or  not. 
Any  one,  then,  had  the  right  to  say  what  he  thought 
or  knew  of  the  person  in  question  ;  and  when  any 
one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took  place.' 
Pollux*  says  that  the  demote;  on  this  occasion  gave 
their  votes  with  leaves,  and  not  with  pebbles,  as  was 
usual ;  but  Demosthenes  simply  calls  them  iJj^^ol 
!f  a  person  was  found  guilty  of  having  usurped  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  {anorjnf^^eadai)^  his  name  was 
rtruck  from  the  lexiarchic  register,  and  he  himself 
svas  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the 
great  courts  of  justice  at  Athens,  a  heavier  punish- 
ment awaited  him,  if  he  was  found  guilty  there  also ; 
for  he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated  by  the  state.* 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarchic  registers  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  diatf/^f^iffLg^  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  spurious  citizen  from  having  his  name  entered 
in  the  new  registers.* 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  dia^^^taic  was 
introduced  at  Athens  in  B.C.  419,  by  one  Demophi- 
lus.'  But  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Siebelis 
on  Philochorus,*  that  Harpocration,"  the  apparent 
authority  for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.  One  diailfrt^imf  is  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch** as  early  as  B.C.  446.  Clinton"  has,  more- 
over, shown  that  the  6iayl>fi^tmg  mentioned  by  Har- 
pocration,  in  the  archonship  of  Archias,  does  not 
belong  to  B.C.  419,  but  to  B.C.  347.  Compare 
Hermann;"  and  SchSmann," whose  lengthened  ac- 
count, however,  should  be  read  with  great  care,  as 
he  makes  some  statements  which  seem  to  be  irrec- 
oncilable with  each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good 
authority.  The  source  from  which  we  derive  most 
information  on  this  subject  is  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Eubulides. 

!.  (Plut.,  Perid.,  37.— Harjwcr.,  s.  t.  TTora/i^f.)— S.  (ITarpoc?., 
1.  V.  A^/;ia^Of.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eubal..  p.  1302.— ^gchin., 
De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  345.)— 4.  (Onora.,  viii.,  18.)— 5.  (Dionys.  Hal., 
Do  Imbo,  c.  16,  p.  617,  ed.  Rei«k«.— Ar^ment.  ad  Dcmoath.,  c. 
Sabal.)->6.  (Demosth.,  1.  c,  p.  1306.)— 7.  (SchAmann,  De  Co- 
notiia,  p.  356,  transl.- Wachsmnth,  Bellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  33.) 
—8.  (Fra^m.,  p.  61.)— 9.  («.  ▼.  ^ia\\f^taiq.)—\0.  (Pericl.,  37.) 
—11.  (1  last  Hell.,  ii.,  p.  !41.)— 12.  (Manaal  of  the  Pol.  Ant.  of 
9refloe.  \  123,  n.  14,  «c.}  -13  (I.  c.) 
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DIASIA  (Atama),  a  great  festival  celebrated  m 
Athens,  without  the  walls  of  tb**  city  (Ifw  r$f  f  «• 
Ae(.)(-),  in  honour  of  Zeus,  surcjam»l  iiuTuxio^} 
The  whole  people  took  part  in  it,  and  the  wealthiei 
citizens  offered  victims  (Irpela),  while  the  poorei 
classes  burned  such  incenso  as  their  country  fur- 
nished {^/lara  kntxC>pia\  ^hich  the  scholiast  on 
Thucydides  erroneously  explains  as  cakes  in  the 
shape  of  animals.*  The  diasia  took  place  in  th« 
latter  half  of  the  month  of  Anthesterion,*  with  fea.st 
ing  and  rejoicings,  and  was,  like  most  other  festi- 
vals, accompanied  by  a  fair.*  It  was  this  festival 
at  which  Cylon  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  take 
possession  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  but  he  mis- 
took the  oracle,  and  made  the  attempt  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympian  games.*  The  etymo!- 
ogy  of  didaia,  given  by  most  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians (from  Aide  and  aayj),  is  false  ;  the  name  ia 
a  mere  derivative  from  6i6c,  as  'Ano^^iCivia  from 
^AttoXTmv. 

DIAULOS.    {Vid.  Stadium.) 

DIAZO'MA.     {Vid,  Subligaculum.) 

DICASTE'RION  {diKaarriptov)  indicates  both  tn'! 
aggregate  judges  that  sat  in  court,  and  the  place  it 
self  in  which  they  held  their  sittings.  For  an  ac 
count  of  the  former,  the  reader  is  referred  to  th€ 
article  Dicastes  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  oui 
information  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  earlier  ages 
there  were  five  celebrated  places  at  Athens  set 
apart  for  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  who  had  cogni- 
zance of  the  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of  hu- 
man life  was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz ,  the  areiopa- 
gites  and  the  ephetae.  These  places  were  the  Arei- 
opagus  {vid.  Areiopaous),  and  the  km  ITaA^ad.^,  rirx 
Lek^witfi^  km  TlpvTaveltf)^  and  kv  ^pearrot.  The  an- 
tiquity of  these  last  four  is  sufficiently  vouched  for 
by  the  archaic  character  of  the  division  of  the  caus- 
es that  were  appropriated  to  each  :  in  the  first  ws 
are  told  that  accidental  deaths  were  discussed  ;  io 
the  second,  homicides  confessed,  hut  justified  ;  ia 
the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of  inanimate  things, 
which,  by  falling  and  the  like,  had  occasioned  a  loss 
of  human  life ;  in  the  fourth,  homicides  who  had 
returned  from  exile,  and  conmiitted  a  fresh  man- 
slaughter, were  appointed  to  be  tried.  With  respect 
to  these  ancient  institutions,  of  which  little  more 
tiian  the  name  remained  when  the  historical  age 
commenced,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  m 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Greek  feeling  respect 
ing  murder,  viz.,  that  it  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  ceremonial  pollution  than  a  pohtieal  ofience,  the 
presiding  judge  was  invariably  the  king  archon,  the 
Athenian  rex  sacrorum ;  and  that  the  places  in 
which  the  trials  were  held  were  open  to  the  sky,  tc 
avoid  the  contamination  which  the  judges  might 
incur  by  being  under  the  same  roof  with  a  murder- 
er.* The  places,  however,  remained  after  the  office 
of  the  judges  who  originally  sat  there  was  abolish- 
ed ;  and  they  appear  from  Demosthenes*  to  have 
been  occasionally  ueed  by  the  ordinaiy  Hehastic 
judges  when  trying  a  eause  of  the  kind  to  which 
they  were  originally  appropriated.  The  most  im> 
portant  court  in  later  ages  was  the  Hdisa,  in  which, 
we  are  told  by  the  grammsrians,  the  weigbtieat 
causes  were  decided  ;  and  if  so,  we  mty  conclude 
the  thesmothete  were  the  presiding  magiatrateft. 
Besides  this,  ordinary  Heliastic  courts  sat  in  the 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trigonon,  the  Greater  (Mrr- 
Cov),  the  Middle  (Mrcrov),  the  Green,  the  Red,  that 
of  Metiochus,  and  the  Parabyston ;  hut  of  these  w« 
are  unable  to  fix  the  localittes,  or  to  what  magis- 
trates it  was  usual  to  apportion  them.    They  were 


1.  (Thacrd.,  i.,  ISA.)'— 2.  (Compare  Xea.,  Anab.,  Tii.,  8,  i  4^ 
— Lucian,  Tim.,  7.— Aristonh.,  Nub.,  402,  &c) — 3.  (ScboL.  ad 
Aristoph.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Aristoph.,  Nab.,  841.)— 5.  (CoouMra  1^ 
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all  painted  with  their  distinctive  i4>lour8 ;  and,  it 
appears,  had  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  inscribed  over 
the  diiorway.  With  the  exception  of  the  Helia)a, 
and  those  in  which  causes  of  murder  were  ti  ed, 
they  were  probably  protected  from  the  weather. 
The  d leasts  sat  upon  wooden  benches,  which  were 
covered  with  rugs  or  matting  (V^ia^ta),  and  there 
were  elevations  or  tribunes  {p^ftara),  upon  which 
the  antagonist  advocates  stood  during  their  address 
to  the  court.  The  space  occupied  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  trial  was  protected  by  a  railing  (Spv- 
fuKToif)  from  the  intrusion  of  the  by-standers ;  but 
in  causes  which  bore  upon  the  violation  of  the  mys- 
teries, a  farther  space  of  fifty  feet  all  round  was  en- 
dosed  by  a  rope,  and  the  security  of  this  barrier 
guarantied  by  the  presence  of  the  public  slaves.* 

DICASTES  (dtica<Tr7f),  in  its  broadest  accepta- 
lion  a  judge,  more  peculiarly  denotes  the  Attic 
functionary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with 
his  colleagues,  was  constitutionally  empowered  to 
try  and  pass  judgment  upon  all  causes  and  ques- 
tions that  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  pro- 
Dounced  susceptible  of  judicial  investigation.  In 
the  circumstance  of  a  plurality  of  persons  being 
selected  from  the  mass  of  private  citizens,  and 
associated  temporarily  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  adjudicating  between 
its  individual  members,  and  of  such  delegates 
swearing  an  oath  that  they  would  well  and  truly 
discbarge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them,  there  ap- 
pears some  resemblance  between  the  constitution 
of  the  Attic  dicasterion  and  an  English  jury,  but 
m  nearly  all  other  respects  the  distinctions  between 
them  are  as  great  as  the  intervals  of  space  and 
time  which  separate  their  several  nations.  At 
Athens  the  conditions  of  his  eligibility  were,  that 
the  dicast  should  be  a  free  citizen,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  fall  franchise  (kmrifua),  and  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age ;  and  of  persons  so  qualified  six 
ttioasand  were  selected  by  lot  for  the  service  of  ev- 
ery year.  Of  the  precise  method  of  their  appoint- 
ment our  notices  are  somewhat  obscure ;  but  we 
may  gather  from  them  that  it  took  place  every  year 
nnder  the  conduct  of  the  nine  archona  and  their  of- 
ficial scribe;  that  each  of  these  ten  personages 
drew  by  lot  the  names  of  six  hundred  persons  of 
the  f  hbe  assigned  to  him ;  that  the  whole  number 
90  Fk*lecled  was  again  divided  by  lot  into  ten  sec- 
tior  s  of  500  each,  together  with  a  supernumerary 
one,  consisting  of  a  thousand  persons,  from  among 
whom  the  occasional  deficiencies  in  the  sections  of 
600  might  be  supplied.  To  each  of  the  ten  sections, 
one  of  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  ap- 
propriated as  a  disting[uishing  mark,  and  a  small 
tablet  {'Ktvwitov)^  inscribed  with  the  letter  of  the 
section  and  the  name  of  the  individual,  was  deliv- 
ered as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to  each  di- 
<ast.  Tfiree  bronze  plates  found  in  the  Pirasus,  and 
described  by  Dodwell,*  are  supposed  to  have  served 
this  purpose ;  the  inscriptions  upon  them  consist  of 
the  foUowing  letters:  A.  AI0AQP02  <I>PEA,  £. 
AEINIAZ  AAAIET2,  and  B.  ANTIXAPM02  AA- 
Mil,  and  bear,  besides,  representations  of  owls  and 
Gorgon  heads,  and  other  devices  symbolic  of  the 
.Attic  people.  The  thousand  supernumeraries  had, 
ai  all  probability,  some  diflTerent  token  ;  but  of  this 
ve  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, the  dicast  was  obliged  to  swear  the  ofiicial 
oath ;  which  was  done  in  the  earlier  ages  at  a  place 
called  Ardettus,  without  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Uissus,  but  in  after  times  at  some  other  sppt, 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.  In  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  oath  (which  is  given  at  full  length  in 
Demosth.,  e.  Timoc.,  746)  asserted  the  qualification 
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of  the  dicast,  and  a  solemn  engagement  by  hini  t( 
dischaige  bis  office  faithfully  and  incorruptibly  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  certain  specified  cases  whitih 
bore  reference  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  t 
matter  in  no  small  degree  under  the  control  oi  the 
dicast,  inasmuch  as  few  could  enter  upon  any  office 
without  having  had  their  election  submitted  to  a 
court  for  its  approbation  {vid.  Dokiuasia)  ;  and.  tvv. 
sides  these,  it  contained  a  general  promise  to  sup- 
port the  existing  constitution,  which  the  dicast 
would,  of  course,  be  peculiarly  enabled  to  do,  whnn 
persons  were  accused  before  him  of  attempting  its 
subversion.  This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  divis- 
ions made  as  above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  as- 
sign the  courts  to  the  several  sections  of  dicasts 
in  which  they  were  to  sit.  This  was  not  lilce  the 
first,  an  appointment  intended  to  last  during  the 
year,  but  took  place  under  the  conduct  of  the  thir» 
raothetae,  de  noto^  every  time  that  it  was  necessary 
to  empanel  a  number  of  dicasts.  In  ordinary  cases, 
when  one,  two,  or  more  sections  of  600  made  up 
the  complement  of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the 
particular  kind  of  cause  in  hand,  the  process  was 
extremely  simple.  Two  urns  or  caskets  (/cAjypwrjy- 
pia)  were  produced,  one  containing  tickets  inscribed 
with  the  distinctive  letters  of  the  sections,  the  oth- 
er furnished,  in  like  manner,  with  similar  tickets,  to 
indicate  the  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.  If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single  section, 
a  ticket  would  be  drawn  simultaneously  from  each 
urn,  and  the  result  announced,  that  section  B,  for 
instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  F ;  if  a  thousand  dicasts 
were  requisite,  two  tablets  would,  in  like  manner,  be 
drawn  from  the  urn  that  represented  the  sections, 
while  one  was  drawn  from  the  other  as  above  men 
tioned,  and  the  announcement  might  run  that  sec 
tions  A  and  B  were  to  sit  in  court  F,  and  the  liko. 
A  more  complicated  system  must  have  been  adopt 
ed  when  fractional  parts  of  the  section  sat  by  theni 
selves,  or  were  added  to  other  whole  sections :  bul 
what  this  might  have  been  we  can  only  conjecture, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  process  of  selection 
must  have  prevailed  upon  9II  those  occasions  when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  the  myste- 
ries, when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to  judge ; 
and  in  that  of  military  offenders,  who  were  left  to  the 
justice  of  those  only  whose  comrades  they  were,  or 
should  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  ofience  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts  to  tlieir  several 
courts  for  the  day  took  place,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  in  the  market-place,  and  that  it  wa» 
conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one,  by  the  thesmo- 
thet»;  in  that  one,  which  was  when  the  magis- 
trates and  public  officers  rendered  an  account  of 
their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  of- 
fice, and  defended  themselves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  {vid.  Eutuunai),  the  logistae 
were  the  officiating  personages.  As  soon  as  the  al- 
lotment had  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
staff,  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  the  colour 
of  the  court  awarded  him,  which  might  servo  both 
as  a  ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endeavoui 
clandestinely  to  obtain  a  sitting  after  business  had 
begun.  While  in  court,  and  probably  from  the  hand 
of  the  presiding  magistrate  (nyefun-  6iKaarnplov\  he 
received  the  token  or  ticket  that  entitled  him  to 
receive  his  fee  {diKQarucov)  from  the  Ku^^Kpirat.. 
This  payment  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Pericles,  and  was  originally  a  single  obolus ;  it  was 
increased  by  Cleon  to  thrice  that  amount  about  thi 
88th  Olympiad.' 

DICASTICON.     {Vid.  Di CASTES.) 
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DIKE  (diKtf)  signifies  generally  any  proceedings 
It  law  by  one  party  directly  or  mediately  against 
others.^  The  object  of  all  such  actions  is  to  pro- 
tect the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its  individ- 
ual members,  from  injury  and  aggression ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  in  most  countries  suggested  the 
division  of  all  causes  into  two  great  classes,  the 
public  and  the  private,  and  assigned  to  each  its  pe- 
culiar fonn  and  treatment.  At  Athens  the  first  of 
these  was  implied  by  the  terms  public  dUai  or  dyw- 
veCi  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ypa<^i :  causes  of  the 
Jther  class  were  termed  private  dtKoi  or  aywvef,  or 
simply  dUai  in  its  limited  sense.  There  is  a  still 
farther  subdivision  of  ypa^  into  drifioGiai  and  Iduu^ 
of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analogous  to  im- 
peachments for  offences  directly  against  the  state ; 
the  latter  to  criminal  prosecutions,  in  which  the 
state  appears  as  a  party  mediately  injured  in  the 
violence  or  other  wrong  done  to  individual  citizens, 
ft  will  be  observed  that  cases  frequently  arise, 
which,  with  reference  to  the  wrong  complained  of, 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  brought  before  a  court 
in  the  form  of  the  ypa^n  last  mentioned,  or  in  that 
of  an  ordinary  SUvt  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  laws  of  Athens  gave  the  prosecutor  an  ample 
choice  of  methods  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  private 
or  public  proceedings,*  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
plaintiff  in  modern  times  may,  for  the  same  offence, 
prefer  an  indictment  for  assault,  or  bring  his  civil 
action  for  trespass  on  the  person.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  some  of  the  principal  distinctions 
in  the  treatment  of  causes  of  the  two  great  classes 
above  mentioned,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
forms  and  treatment  of  the  private  lawsuit. 

In  a  dtif^,  only  the  person  whose  rights  were  al- 
leged to  be  affected,  or  the  legal  protector  {Kvpiog) 
of  such  person,  if  a  minor,  or  otherwise  incapable 
nf  appearing  auojurt,  was  permitted  to  institute  an 
action  as  plaintiff;  in  public  causes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  in  which  the  person  injured  or 
his  family  were  peculiarly  bound  and  interested  to 
act,  any  free  citizen,  and  sometimes,  when  the  state 
was  directly  attacked,  almost  any  alien,  was  em- 
powered to  do  so.  In  all  private  causes,  except 
those  of  k^ovXrig,  (Sicuuv^  and  k^aipiaeuCi  the  penalty 
or  other  subject  of  contention  was  exclusively  re- 
covered by  the  plaintiff,  while  in  most  others  the 
state  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prosecutor,  profited 
by  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  the  offender.  The 
court  fees,  called  prytaneia,  were  paid  in  private, 
but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a  public  prosecutor 
that  compromised  the  action  with  the  defendant 
was  in  most  cases  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmae  and  a  modified  disfranchisement,  while 
there  was  no  legal  impediment  at  any  period  of  a 
private  lawsuit  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  litigant 
parties.* 

The  proceedings  in  the  Sixtj  were  commenced  by 
•1  summons  to  the  defendant  {irpooKX^m^)  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper  magistrate  {elaa- 
y<^yiv^)<,  and  there  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.*  This  summons  was  often  served  by 
the  plaintiff  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  {vid.  Clbtbres),  whose  names  were  en- 
dorsed upon  the  declaration  (A^^tf  or  lykkiific). 
If  there  were  an  insufl!icicnt  service  of  the  sum- 
mons, the  lawsuit  was  styled  LKpoaKT^firo^^  and  dis- 
missed by  the  magistrate.  From  the  circumstance 
of  the  same  officer  that  conducted  the  anacrisis  be- 
ing also  necessarily  present  at  the  trial,  and  as  there 
were,  besides,  dies  nefasti  {6,iro6pd6eO  and  festivals, 
during  which  none,  or  only  some  special  causes 
eould  be  commenced,  the  power  of  the  plaintiff  in 
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selecting  his  time  was,  of  course,  in  some  degree 
limited ;  and  of  several  causes,  we  know  that  the 
time  for  their  institution  was  particularix^^  by  law.^ 
There  were  also  occasions  upon  which  a  personal 
arrest  of  the  party  proceed*.!  against  took  the  plact 
of,  or,  at  all  events,  was  sLuultaneous  with,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  summons ;  as,  for  instance,  when  tbf 
plaintiff  doubted  whether  such  party  woald  do* 
leave  the  country  to  avoid  answering  the  action ; 
and,  accordingly,  atc  find  that,  in  such  cases,'  ao 
Athenian  plaintiff  might  compel  a  foreigner  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  polemarch*s  office,  and  thcTP 
produce  bail  for  his  appearance,  or,  failing  to  do  sa 
submit  to  remain  in  custody  till  the  trial.  The 
word  KOTEyyv^v  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proceed- 
ing. Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  before  the  magistrate,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  law  prescribed  the  inimen- 
tion  of  a  period  of  five  days*  If  both  parties  ap- 
peared, the  proceedings  commenced  by  the  plaintiff 
putting  in  his  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
positing his  share  of  the  court  fees  (irpvraveta),  the 
non-payment  of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  ib<? 
farther  progress  of  a  cause.*  These  were  very  tri- 
fiing  in  amount.  If  the  subject  of  litigation  was  ra- 
ted at  less  than  100  drachms,  nothing  was  paid ;  if 
at  more  than  100  drachmae  and  less  than  1000  drach- 
mae, 3  drachms  was  a  suflScient  deposite,  and  so 
on  in  proportion.  If  the  defendant  neglected  or  re- 
fused to  make  his  payment,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  he  underwent  the  penalties  consequent  upon 
non-appearance;  in  all  cases,  the  successful  party 
was  reimbursed  his  po'taneia  by  the  other.*  Tho 
•KapaKaratoT^ri  was  another  deposite  in  some  ca.sc?, 
hut  paid  by  the  plaintiff  only.  This  was  not  ia  the 
nature  nor  of  the  usual  amount  of  the  court  lees, 
but  a  kind  of  penalty,  as  it  was  forfeited  by  the 
suiter  in  case  he  failed  in  establishing  his  cause. 
In  a  suit  against  the  treasury,  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth ; 
in  that  of  a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  per- 
son by  an  alleged  heir  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  ibc 
value  sought  to  be  recovered.*  If  the  action  was 
not  intended  to  be  brought  before  an  heliastic  court, 
but  merely  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  diaiie- 
tes  {vid.  DiAiTETAi),  a  course  which  was  nompcient 
to  the  plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  private  actions.'  itie 
drachma  paid  in  the  place  of  the  deposite  above 
mentioned  bore  the  name  of  irapdtrraatc.  The  de- 
posites  being  made,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate, if  no  manifest  objection  appeared  on  the  tace 
of  the  declaration,  to  cause  it  to  be  written  out  on 
a  tablet,  and  exposed  for  the  inspection  of  the  pub- 
lic on  the  wall  or  other  place  that  served  as  the 
cause-list  of  his  court.* 

The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  for  the  far- 
ther proceedings  of  the  anacrisis  (vid.  Akaciisis), 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority,  in 
case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instituted  at 
the  same  time ;  and  to  this  proceeding  the  phrase 
XayxdvEiv  dtKijv,  which  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed.  If  the  plain- 
tiff failed  to  appear  at  the  anacrisis,  the  suit,  w 
course,  fell  to  the  ground ;  if  the  defendant  made 
default,  judgment  passed  against  him.*  Both  par- 
ties, however,  received  an  oflficial  summons  before 
their  non- appearance  was  made  the  ground  of  cither 
result.  An  aflSdavit  might  at  this,  as  well  as  ai 
other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  behaX  of  a 
person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day,  and  this 
would,  if  allowed,  have  the  effect  of  postponing  far- 
ther proceedings  {virufioaia) ;  it  might,  however,  be 
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eomoaled  by  a  counter-affidayit  to  the  effect  ihat 
the  alleged  reason  was  unfounded  or  otherwise  in- 
Biifficient  {avBvnt^offia) ;  and  a  question  would 
arise  upon  this  point,  the  decision  of  which,  when 
adverse  to  *he  defendant,  would  render  him  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  contumacy.^  The  plaintiff  was  in 
this  rase  said  kpnfirpf  ikdv :  the  defendant,  kp^ftijv 
&^Xeip^  diKJiv  being  the  word  omitted  in  both  phra- 
ses. If  the  cause  were  primarily  brought  before  an 
umpire  {duurriir;^)^  the  anacrisis  was  conducted  by 
him ;  in  cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed  with  as 
onneccssary.  The  anacrisis  began  with  the  affida- 
vit of  the  plaintiff  {npoufioaia),  then  followed  the 
answer  of  the  defendant  {avTofiorria  or  dvnypo^^) 
(vid.  Antigraphe),  then  the  parties  produced  their 
respective  witnesses,  and  reduced  their  evidence  to 
writing,  and  put  in  originals,  or  authenticated  copies 
of  all  the  records,  deeds,  and  contracts  that  might 
be  useful  in  establishing  their  case,  as  well  as  mem- 
oranda of  offers  and  requisitions  then  made  by  ei- 
ther side  {7cpoK?^aetg).  The  whole  of  the  documents 
were  then,  if  the  cause  took  a  straightforward 
course  {evBvdtKia),  enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
anacrisis  in  a  casket  (kxlvocX  which  was  sealed  and 
intrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate 
till  it  was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial  Du- 
ring the  interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents  was 
permitted,  and,  accordingly,  evidence  that  had  been 
discovered  af\er  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible  at 
the  trial.*  In  some  causes,  the  trial  before  the  di- 
casts  was  bylaw  appointed  to  come  on  within  a 
given  time ;  in  such  as  were  not  provided  for  by 
such  regulations,  we  may  suppose  that  it  would 
principally  depend  upon  the  leisure  of  the  magis- 
traie.  The  parlies,  however,  might  defer  the  day 
\nptd)  by  mutual  consent.*  Upon  the  court  being 
assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause,*  and 
the  plaintiff  opened  his  case.  At  the  commence- 
oient  of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  {6  k^'  Map) 
filled  the  clepsydra  with  water.  As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  from  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
mittc^d  to  speak ;  if,  however,  evidence  was  to  be 
read  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  law  recited,  the 
water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same  in 
all  causes :  in  the  speech  against  Macartatus,  and 
elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed  sufficient ; 
eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeachment  of  iEschi- 
nes  for  misconduct  in  his  embassy.  In  some  few 
cases,  as  those  of  KUKum^t  according  to  Harpocra- 
tion,  no  limit  was  prescribed  The  speeches  were 
sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cry  KaruBa — "go 
down,"  in  effect,  "cease  speaking" — from  the  di- 
casts,  which  placed  the  advocate  in  a  serious  dilem- 
ma ;  for  if,  after  this,  he  still  persisted  in  his  address, 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  those  who  bid  him 
stop ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order,  it  might  be  found, 
after  the  votes  had  been  taken,  that  it  had  emana- 
ted from  a  minority  of  the  dicasts.*  After  the 
speeches  of  the  advocates,  which  were,  in  general, 
two  on  each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the 
documentary  and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  pro- 
ceeded to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot.  {Vid. 
Cadiskol) 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
fiivour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed,  in  many  cases, 
A  farther  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 
or  penalty  which  the  defendant  should  pay.  ( Vid. 
ATONES  ATIMHTOI  KAI  TIMHTOI.)  The  meth- 
od of  voting  upon  this  question  seems  to  have  varied, 
iD  that  the  dicasts  used  a  small  tablet  instead  of  a 
baliot-ball,  upon  which  those  :that  approved  of  the 
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heavier  penalty  drew  a  long  line,  tlie  others  a  iltort 
one.'  Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a  privute  soil, 
the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very  much  ii 
the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was  empow« 
ered  to  seize  the  movables  of  his  antagonist  at  a 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  institute 
an  action  of  ejectment  {h^ovXriq)  against  the  refrac- 
tory debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of  dicasts 
was  in  general  decisive  {dUri  avrorrX]?^ ) ;  but  upon 
certain  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  grosp 
case  of  perjury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved  b> 
the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his  dis- 
advantage, the  cause,  upon  the  conviction  of  such 
conspirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  commenced  d% 
novo.  {Vid.  Appelljltio,  Greek.)  In  addition  to 
which,  the  party  against  whom  judgment  had  pass- 
ed by  default  had  the  power  to  revive  the  cause, 
upon  proving  that  his  non-appearance  in  court  was 
inevitable  (t^v  ^pvfiv^  avrikaxelv^) ;  this,  however, 
was  to  be  exercised  within  two  months  after  tlie 
original  judgment.  If  the  parties  were  willing  Ui 
refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  ((3mer)7r^f),  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  transfer  the  proceed- 
ings as  they  stood  to  that  officer ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  disetetes  considered  the  matter  in  hand 
too  high  for  him,  he  might  refer  it  to  the  eiaayLtyev^^ 
to  be  brought  by  him  before  an  heliastic  court. 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  before  the  disetetes 
were  analogous  to  those  before  the  dicasts,  and 
bore  equally  the  name  of  diKjj :  but  it  seems  that 
the  phrase  avTikaxflv  rjfv  fjoj  ovcav  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  revival  of  a  cause  before  the  umpire  in 
which  judgment  had  passed  by  default.    ( Vid.  Di- 

AITBTAI  ) 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions,  both  pub 
lie  and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, and  which  are  briefly  discussed  under  theii 
several  heads  : 

A/jrj7  or  Tpa^fi — 'kdinia^  irpbc  tov  dijfiov  :  'Ayetjp- 
yiov:  *Aypa^lov:  'Aypu<pov fieruXTiov  :  AlKiac:  'AXo- 
yiov:  'AJuSXuaetJC-  AfieXiov:  'Avayuy^g:  'Avavfia- 
riov :  ^Attdpairodiofiov  :  *Av6pair6duv  :  'AiraT^aeo^  Toi 
irjuav :  'A^pfi^c  •  'AiroXelifteuc  •  'AT07rexxi/;ccjf :  'Airo- 
(TTaaiov'.'AwpooTaoiov  :  'Apylag  :  'Apyvpiov  :  *Aoc6ei- 
of :  'AffTpareiac :  kvrofioXidc :  Avrorei^f  :  BcSaio- 
aeo^:  BiaiQv:  BXu6tjq:  BovXevaeuc:  KaKijyopia^: 
KoKooeuc :  KaKorexviuv  :  KupKov  :  KaraXvoeu^  ror 
dijfiov :  Karaff/fOTT^f :  Xpeovc  '  Xt^piov :  KXon^c  •  Ae- 
Kaofiov  :  AetXtaf :  Aupuv :  iiupo^eviac  :  'Eyyvjyf : 
'EvoiKiov :  'EnirpLijpapxvf^aToc :  'EniTpoir^  :  *E^a- 
yuyjjc:  'E^aipioeu^ :  *E^ovXij^:  *Apiray^c:  Elpyfiov: 
'Eraipnoeuc:  'lepoovyiag:  'Tno6o?.7/c:  "Xtpcu^i  Act- 
TTOfiapTvpiov :  AetnovavTiov  :  AeinoaTpariov  :  Aeiiro 
Ta^iov  :  Miodov  :  M.Lod<jaeu^  oIkov  :  Moixeiac :  No- 
filafiOTOC  dia^opag :  OIkIo^  :  UapaKaTadiJKTjc :  Ilapa^ 
voiag :  Uapavofjuv :  TiapairpecBeiag  :  Uapeiaypaipij^ : 
^apfiuKuv  :  ^ovov :  ^opuc  a^vovg  koX  fiedrffiepcvrjt : 
^dopuc  Tuv  iXevdipitv :  Upoayoyiac :  Upodooia^ : 
UpoEio^pu^ :  UpoiKo^:  ^fvdeyypcu^fj^ :  ievdoKkri' 
Tilac :  irevdofiapTvpiCnf :  TjjTopucv :  ^Kvpta :  Utov  : 
'SvKOipavTiac  :  ivfiSoXalov  or  ivvdtfKuv  vapaSaaeuf : 
Tpav//aroc  kK  Trpovoiac  :  Twpow/dof . 

DrCROTA.    (Fid.  BiRBMis.) 

♦DICTAMNUS  {diKTufivoc),  a  plant,  the  Dittany 
of  Crete,  or  Origanum  Dictamnus.  Virgil  gives  a 
very  striking  description  of  it,  and  records  the  pop 
ular  belief  of  its  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds.' 
Pliny  and  those  who  came  after  him  also  attest  its 
great  virtues  in  this  respect :  the  arrow  or  missile 
with  which  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  dropped 
from  it  on  applying  the  juice  of  the  Dictamnus,  an/ 
the  stags,  when  wounded  by  the  hunter,  caused  the 
weapon  to  fall  out  from  the  wound  by  browsinfl 
upon  this  plant !    The  moderns  make  no  use  of  it 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  107.)— 3.  (Plainer,  Procen  und  KLmvi^ 
i.,  396.)— 3.  {JEn.j  xii.,  418  seq.) 
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operience  having  shown  how  little  reliance  waa  to 
be  placed  on  these  statements.  The  Dictamnus 
which  grew  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  was  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Linnae- 
us has  given  the  name  of  Dictamnus  to  a  kind  of 
plant  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Virgil. 

DICTA'TOR.  The  name  and  office  of  dictator 
are  confessedly  of  Latin  origin :  thus  we  read  of  a 
dictator  at  Tusculum  in  early,  at  Lanuvium  in  very 
late,  times.^  Among  the  Albans,  also,  a  dictator  was 
sometimes  elected,  as  Mettus  Fufietius  on  the  death 
of  their  king  Cluilius.  Nor  was  this  magistracy 
confined  to  single  cities ;  for  we  learn  from  a  frag- 
ment of  Cato,  that  the  Tusculan  Egerius  was  dicta- 
tor over  the  whole  nation  of  the  Latins.* 

Among  the  Romans,  a  dictator  was  generally  ap- 
pointed in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  danger, 
whether  from  foreign  enemies  or  domestic  sedition. 
Instances  occur  very  frequently  in  the  early  books 
of  Livy,  from  whom  we  also  learn  that  a  dictator 
was  sometimes  created  for  the  following  purposes : 
1.  For  fixing  the  *^  clavus  annalis"  )n  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  times  of  pestilence  or  civil  discord.  ( Vid. 
Clavus  Annjllis.)  2.  For  holding  the  comitia,  or 
elections,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls.'  3.  For 
appointing  holydays  {feriarum  conatituendarum  cait- 
90)  on  the  appearance  of  prodigies,*  and  officiating 
at  the  ludi  Komani  if  the  preetor  could  not  attend  ;* 
also  for  holding  trials  {qiuEtUonibut  exercendis*),  and, 
on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  sen- 
ate.^ In  this  last  case  there  were  two  dictators, 
one  abroad  and  another  at  home ;  the  latter,  how- 
rver,  without  a  magister  equitum. 

According  to  the  oldest  authorities,  the  dictator- 
ship was  instituted  at  Rome  ten  years  afler  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tho  Tarquinii,  and  the  first  dictator  was 
said  to  have  been  T.  Lartius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year."  Another  account  states  that  the  consuls 
of  the  yeai  in  which  the  first  dictator  was  appoint- 
ed were  of  the  Tarquinian  party,  and  therefore  dis- 
trusted. 

This  tradition  naturally  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  dictator  was  on  this  first  occasion  appointed  to  di- 
rect and  supersede  the  consuls  {moderator  et  magister 
consulibxis  apposUus)^  not  only  with  a  view  to  foreign 
wars,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  summarily  punish- 
ing any  member  of  the  state,  whether  belonging  to 
the  commonalty  or  the  governing  burghers,  who 
should  be  detected  in  plotting  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  king.*  The  powers  with  which  a  dicta- 
tor was  invested  will  show  how  far  his  authority 
was  adequate  for  such  an  object. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  formerly  called  magister 
populif  or  master  of  the  burghers ;"  and,  though  cre- 
ated for  six  months  only,  his  power  within  the  city 
was  as  supreme  and  absolute  as  that  of  the  consuls 
without."  In  token  of  this,  the  fasces  and  secures 
(the  latter,  instruments  of  capital  punishment)  were 
carried  before  him  even  in  the  city."  Again,  no  ap- 
peal against  the  dictator  was  at  first  allowed  either 
to  the  commons  or  the  burghers,  although  the  latter 
had,  even  under  the  kings,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
8r  ?ealing  from  them  to  the  great  council  of  the  pa- 
tricians iprovocare  ad  jmpulum) ;  a  privilege,  more- 
over, which  the  Valerian  laws  had  confirmed  and 
secured  to  them  against  any  magistracy  whatever." 
This  right,  however,  was  subsequently  obtained  by 
the  members  of  the  houses,"  and  perhaps  eventually 
by  the  plebeians ;  an  instance  of  its  being  used  is 
given  by  Livy,"  in  the  case  of  M.  Fabius,  who,  when 


his  son  was  persecuted  by  tho  dictator  L.  Pa|Hriu9| 
appealed  on  his  behalf  to  tho  <*populus,"  the  patn- 
cians  of  the  curies.  Still,  even  in  this  case  the 
populushad  recourse  to  entreaties  rather  than  au- 
thority. 

Moreover,  no  one  was  eligiUe  to  the  dictatorship 
unless  he  had  previously  been  consul  or  praetor,  for 
such  was  the  old  name  of  the  consul.'  Afterward, 
when  the  powers  of  the  old  praetors  had  been  divi 
ded  between  the  two  consuls  who  went  to  their 
provinces  abroad,  and  the  praetorians  who  adminis- 
tered justice  at  home,  praetorians  as  well  as  codsq- 
lars  were  qualified  for  the  office.  The  first  plebeian 
dictator  was  C.  Martius  Rutilus,  nominated  {dictus} 
by  the  plebeian  consul  M.  Popillius  Laenai,  B.C. 
366.» 

With  respect  to  the  electors  and  the  mode  cf  elec- 
tion, we  are  told*  that  on  the  first  institution  .>f  the 
office,  the  dictator  was  created  by  the  populas  or 
burghers  (M.  Valerius  qui  primus  magister  a  pypmlo 
creatus  est),  just  as  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
kings  to  be  elected  by  the  patricians.  Diooysius* 
tells  us  that  the  people  merely  ratified  {kirc^ff^aaro) 
the  choice  of  the  senate.  But  the  common  prac- 
tice, even  in  very  early  times,  was  for  the  senate  to 
select  an  individual,  who  was  nominated  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  then  ro- 
ceived  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  authority,  from 
the  assembly  of  the  curies.*  This  ratification  was 
in  early  times  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  the 
election,  just  as  it  had  been  necessaiy  for  the  kings, 
even  afler  their  election  by  the  curies,  to  apply  to 
them  for  investiture  with  the  imperium  {legem  curi- 
atam  de  imperio  ferre*). 

The  possession  of  the  right  of  conferring  the  im- 
perium may,  as  Niebuhr  suggests,  have  led  tlie  pa- 
tricians to  dispense  with  voting  on  the  preltminary 
nomination  of  the  senate,  although  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  right  of  ratification  has  been  confound* 
ed  with  the  power  of  appointment  In  later  timea» 
however,  and  afler  the  passing  of  the  Maenian  law, 
the  conferring  of  the  unpeiium  was  a  mere  form. 
Thenceforward  it  was  otdy  necessary  that  the  con- 
sul should  consent  to  proclaim  the  person  nomina- 
ted by  the  senate.^ 

In  the  statement  we  have  just  made  with  respect 
to  the  nominations  by  the  senate,  we  have  been 
guided  chiefly  by  the  authority  of  Livy;  but  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  according  to  Diony- 
sius,  the  senate  only  resolved  on  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  and  lefl  the  choice  to  be  made  by  one  of 
the  consuls.  Some  instances  mentioned  in  Livy 
certainly  confirm  this  opinion ;  but  they  are  jgener- 
ally,  though  not  always,  cases  in  which  a  dictator 
was  appointed  for  some  single  and  unimportant  pur- 
pose ;"  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  disposal  of  kingly 
power  would  have  been  intrusted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  discretion  of  an  individual.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  we  read  that  the  consols  in  office 
refused  for  some  time  to  declare  a  dictator,  though 
required  by  the  senate  to  do  so,  till  they  were  com- 
pelled by  one  of  the  tribunes."  There  were,  in  fact, 
religious  scruples  against  the  nomination  being  made 
by  any  other  authority  than  the  consuls ;"  and  to 
such  an  extent  were  they  carried,  that  after  the 
battle  at  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  only  sarnving 
consul  being  from  home,  the  people  elected  &  pro* 
dictator,  and  so  met  the  emergency.  We  may  ol^ 
serve  that  Livy  states,  with  reference  to  this  case, 
that  the  people  could  not  create  a  dictator,  having 
never  up  to  that  time  exercised  such  a  power  {quod 
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tumqwum  ffjUe  earn  diem/deium  erat) :  we  find,  I.3W- 
erer,  id  a  case  siibseqaent  to  this  (B.C.  212),  that 
the  people  did  a/point  a  dictator  for  holding  the 
elections,  though  the  consul  of  the  year  protested 
against  it,  as  an  encroachment  apon  his  privileges ; 
hut  even  then  the  consul  nominaUdy  though  he  did 
not  appoints 

Dionyhius'  informs  us  that  the  authority  of  a  dic- 
tator was  supreme  in  everything  {vroXiftov  re  xal 
KprirviK  '(<u  vavroi  aXXov  npayfuiToc  avroKpuTup),  and 
dial,  till  the  time  of  Sulla,  no  dictator  had  ever 
abused  his  power.  There  were,  however,  some 
limitations,  which  we  will  mention. 

1.  The  period  of  office  was  only  six  months,*  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  dictator  might  be  brought  to 
trial  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  committed  by  him  while 
in  power>  Many,  however,  resigned  their  author- 
ity before  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  after 
comideting  the  business  for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 2.  A  dictator  could  not  draw  on  the  treas- 
ury beyond  the  credit  granted  him  by  the  senate,* 
nor  go  out  of  Italy,*  nor  even  ride  on  horseback 
without  the  permission  of  the  people,'  a  regulation 
apparently  capricious,  but  perhaps  intended  to  show 
whence  his  authority  came.  The  usurped  powers 
of  the  dictators  SuUa  and  Julius  Caesar  are,  of 
course  not  to  be  compared  with  the  genuine  die- 
utorship.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  office 
was  abolished  forever  by  a  law  of  Antony,  the  con- 
sul* The  title,  indeed,  was  offered  to  Augustus, 
but  he  resolutely  refused  it,*  in  consequence  of  the 
odium  attached  to  it  from  the  conduct  of  Sulla  when 
dictator ;  in  fact,  even  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
Republic,  and  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
previous  to  Sulla's  diotatorship,  the  office  itself  had 
been  in  abeyance,  though  the  consuls  were  fre- 
quently invested,  in  time  of  danger,  with  something 
hke  a  dictatorial  power  by  a  senatus  consultum, 
empowering  them  to  take  measures  for  securing 
the  state  against  harm  {ut  darcnt  operam  ne  qmd 
TtspuhUcA  detrimenti  caperet). 

Together  with  the  master  of  the  burghers,  or  the 
dictator,  there  was  always  appointed  (dictatori  addi- 
tmx)  a  magisUr  equitum,  or  master  of  the  knights. 
In  many  passages  of  Livy,  it  is  stated  that  the  lat- 
ter was  chosen  by  the  dictator.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  the  case ;  at  any  rate,  we  meet 
with  instances  where  the  appointment  was  made  by 
the  senate  or  the  plebs.^^  He  was,  of  course,  sub- 
)ect,  like  other  citizens,  to  the  dictator ;  but  his  au- 
thority b  said  to  have  been  equally  supreme,  within 
his  own  jurisdiction,  over  the  knights  and  accensi :'' 
who  the  latter  are  it  is  difficult  to  determine.^'  Nie- 
bnhr^*  says  of  the  magister  equitum,  "  The  func- 
tions of  this  officer  in  the  state  are  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ;  that  he  was  not  merely  the  commander  of 
the  horse,  and  the  dictator's  lieutenant  in  the  field, 
is  certain.  I  conjecture  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
centuries  of  the  plebeian  knights,  and  that  he  was 
their  protector :  the  dictator  may  have  presided  at 
the  election,  and  have  taken  the  votes  of  the  twelve 
3enturies  on  the  person  whom  he  proposed  to  them. 
This  might  afterward  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
ho  would  then  name  his  colleague  himself." 

This  conjecture,  although  plausible,  is  far  from 
being  supported  by  the  authority  of  Livy,  who  speaks 
of  both  officers  as  being  "  creati,"  and  of  the  ma- 
gister equitum  as  being  *'  additus  dictatori,"  in  such 
a  way  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  they  were 
both  appointed  by  the  same  authority,  just  as  they 
were  both  selected  from  the  same  class  of  men»  the 
coasulares  or  pwetorii. 
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On  one  occasion  tnc  pnople  made  a  master  oi  t!it 
horse,  M.  Minucius,  equal  in  command  with  thfl 
dictator  Fabius  Maximus.^ 

DICTYNN'IA  {^iKTvvvia),  a  festival  with  sacri- 
fices, celebrated  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  in  honour  oi 
Artemis,  sumamed  AUrvwa  or  Aarvwaia,  from 
diKTvovt  a  hunter's  net.*  Particulars  respecting  its 
celebration  are  not  known.  Artemis  AiKTwva  was 
also  worshipped  at  Sparta,*  and  at  Ambrysus  in 
Phocis.* 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  6i6c  and  deus^).  The 
name  dies  was  applied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the 
time  during  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  the  sun  performed  his  course  around  the 
earth ;  and  this  time  they  called  the  civil  day  {dies 
civilis,  in  Greek  wxOffftepovj  because  it  included  both 
night  and  day*).  The  natural  day  {dies  naturalis), 
or  the  time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
was  likewise  designated  by  the  name  dies.  The 
civil  day  began  with  the  Greeks  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with 
the  Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with 
the  Umbrians  at  midday.'  We  have  here  only  to 
consider  the  natural  day,  and,  as  its  subdivisions 
were  different  at  different  times,  and  not  always  the 
same  among  the  Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  va- 
rious parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  different  periods  of  their  history,  and  then 
proceed  to  consider  its  divisions  among  the  Ro- 
mans, to  which  will  be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  re- 
markable days. 

At  the  timo  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  three  parts.*  The  first,  called 
^cjf,  began  with  sunrise,  and  comprehended  the 
whole  space  of  time  during  which  light  seemed 
to  be  increasing,  t.  c,  till  midday.*  Some  ancient 
grammarians  have  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
Homer  used  the  word  ^«f  for  the  whole  day,  but 
Nitzsch"  has  shown  the  incorrectness  of  this  opin- 
ion. The  second  part  was  called  fiiaov  ifiap,  or  mid- 
day, during  which  the  sun  was  thought  to  stand 
still."  The  third  part  bore  the  name  of  diiXij  or 
deleXov  ijftap,^^  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
increased  warmth  of  the  atmosphere.  The  last 
part  of  the  del^  was  sometimes  designated  by  the 
words  iron  kanepav  or  /3oi;AvTOf.^*  Besides  these 
three  great  divisions,  no  others  seem  to  have  been 
known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems  were 
composed.  The  chief  information  respecting  the 
divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period  after  Homer,  and 
more  especially  the  divisions  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, is  to  be  derived  from  Pollux.**  The  first  and 
last  of  the  divisions  made  at  the  time  of  Homer 
were  afterward  subdivided  into  two  parts.  The 
earlier  part  of  tho  morning  was  termed  Trput  or 
Tpu  r^f  rmepac  \  the  latter  irXrjdovani  jijc  fiyopur,  or 
irepl  ni^Oovaav  ayopuv.^*  The  fiiaov  rjfiap  of  Homer 
was  afterward  expressed  hy  ficaijfiSpia,  fiiaov  vf^pa^t 
or  uioff  vfjLepa,  and  comprehended,  as  before,  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to 
rise  nor  to  decline.  The  two  parts  of  the  afternoon 
were  called  deiXij  Kpuirj  or  nptjta^  and  dei?„rj  cnjfijj  or 
(nlfia.^*  This  division  continued  to  be  observed  down 


1.  (Lir.,  xxii.,  26.)— 2.  (Diod.  Sic,  v.,  76.— Compare  Strabo, 
X.,  p.  376,  ed.  Tattchnitz.— Pausan.,  ii.,  30,  ^  3.)— 3.  (Paus.,  iii.. 
18,  4  7.)— 4.  (Paus.,  x.,36,  tf  3.->-Coinpare  the  scholiast  aJ  Aris 
toph.,  Ran.,  1284  ;  Vesp.,  357  ;  and  Meursius,  Crcta,  c.  3.)— 5. 
(Buttmann,  Mytholoifus,  ii.,p.  74.)— 6.  (See  Censorin.,  De  Die 
Nutali,  23.— Piin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  77.  79.— Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i., 
28.— MacTob.,  Sat.,  i.,  3.)— 7.  (Macrob.,1.  c— Gcllius,  in.,  2.)— 
8.  (II.,  xxi.,  111.)— 9.  (U.,  viii.,  66;  ix.,  84.— Od.,  ix.,  56.)-10. 
(Anmerkungen  xur  Odyssee,  i.,  125.)  — 11.  (Ilermias  ad  Plat., 
Phadr.,  p.  342.)— 12.  (Od.,  xvii.,  606.— Compare  Buttmann's  Lov 
ilogus,  ii.,  n.  95.)— 13.  (Od.,  xvii.,  191.— II.,  xvi.,  779.)— 14 
(Onom.,  i.,  68.)— 15.  (Herod.,  iv.,  181.— Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  1,  »  la 
— Hellon.,  i.,  1,  ^  30.— Dion  Chrysost.,  Oraf.,  Ixrii.)— 16.  (II* 
rod.,  Tii.,  167  ;  viii.,  6.— Thucyd.,  iii ,  74  ;  viii.,  96.— Compart 
Libanius.  Epist.,  1084.) 
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io  the  latcif!  period  of  GreciaD  histoty,  thougb  an- 
other more  accurate  division,  and  more  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  common  life,  was  introduced  at  an 
early  period;  for  Anaximander,  or,  according  to 
others,  his  disciple  Anaximenes,  is  said  to  have 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
Babylonian  chronometer  or  sundial  (called  irvXog  or 
Cipo7t,6yioVf  sometimes  with  the  epithet  oKioOijptKov  or 
7>l/o/zdv(Jpov),  by  means  of  which  the  natural  day  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  spaces  of  time.*  These 
spaces  were,  of  course,  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  name 
hours  (cjpaOt  however,  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  a  very  late  period,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween natural  and  equinoctial  hours  was  first  ob- 
served by  the  Alexandrine  astronomers. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
when  artificial  means  of  dividing  time  were  yet  un- 
known, the  natural  phenomena  of  increasing  light 
and  darkness  formed  with  the  Romans,  as  with  the 
Greeks,  the  standard  of  division,  as  we  see  from 
the  vague  expressions  in  Censorinus.*  Pliny  states* 
that  in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  mentioned  as  the  two  parts 
into  which  the  day  was  then  divided ;  but  from  Oen- 
sorinus*  and  Gellius*  we  learn  that  midday  {meri- 
dies)  was  also  mentioned.  Varro*  likewise  distin- 
guished three  parts  of  the  day,  viz.,  mane,  meridiesy 
and  auprcma  soil,  tempestas,  after  which  no  assem- 
bly could  be  held  in  the  Forum.  The  lex  Piaetoria 
prescribed  that  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  supre- 
ma  in  the  comitium,  that  the  people  might  know 
that  their  meeting  was  to  be  adjourned.  But  the  di- 
vision of  the  day  most  generally  observed  by  the 
Romans  was  that  into  tempus  antemeridianum  and 
•pomeridianum,  the  meridies  itself  being  only  consid- 
ered as  a  point  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  oth- 
er commenced.  But,  as  it  was  of  importance  that 
this  moment  should  be  known,  an  especial  officer 
(wd.  AccENsus)  was  appointed,  who  proclaimed  the 
lime  of  midday,  when  from  the  curia  he  saw  the 
£0X1  standing  between  the  rostra  and  the  graecosta- 
sis.  The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal  spa- 
ces, which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in  win- 
ter tlian  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  time  when 
artificial  means  of  measuring  time  were  introduced 
among  the  Romans  from  Greece.  This  was  about 
ihe  year  B.C.  291,  when  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  after 
'he  war  with  Pyrrhus  in  southern  Italy,  brought  to 
Rome  an  instrument  called  solarium  horologium,  or 
simply  solarium.^  But  as  the  solarium  had  been 
made  for  a  different  meridian,  it  showed  the  time  at 
Rome  very  incorrectly.  Scipio  Nasica,  therefore, 
erected  in  B.C.  159  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indi- 
cated the  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day. 
Even  after  the  erection  of  this  clepsydra,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
praetor  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours ; 
which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the  night,  divi- 
ded into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  three  hours. 
See  Dissen's  treatise;  De  Partihus  Noctis  et  Diei  ex 
Divisionibut  Vctcrum,  in  his  Klcine  Lafeiniscke  und 
Deutsche  Schriften,  p.  130,  150.  (Compare  the  arti- 
cle HOROLOQIUM.) 

All  the  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
different  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  all  days  were  divided  into  dies  fas- 
ti and  dies  nefasti. 

Dies  fasti  were  the  dayB  on  which  the  praetor 
was  allowed  to  administer  justice  in  the  public 


1.  (Herod.,  ii.,  109.— Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  1,  S  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii., 
6, 78.— Suidas,  s.  t.  'Ava^Viov^poj.)— 2.  (Do  Die  Nat.,  24.)— I. 
(H.  N.,  vii.,  60.)— 4.  (1.  c.)— 5.  (xvii.,  2.)-6.  (Do  Ling.  Lat., 
Yi.,  4, 5.  ed.  MClUer ;  andlsjdor.,  Orig.,  v.,  30  and  31.)— 7.  (Plaut. 
•o.  Cell.,  iii.,  3,  (f  5.) 
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couxt^s ,  they  derived  their  name  from  ftri  (fan  ou 
verba ;  do,  dico,  addica).  On  some  of  the  dies  /a<ti 
comitia  could  be  held,  but  not  on  all*  Dies  might 
be  fasti  in  three  different  ways :  1.  Dies  fasti  pro- 
prie  et  toli,  or  simply  dies  fasti,  were  days  on  wkici 
the  pr«tor  used  to  hold  his  courts,  and  could  do  mt 
at  all  hours.  They  were  marked  in  the  Romac 
calendar  by  the  letter  F,  and  their  number  in  tho 
course  of  the  year  was  38 ;'  2.  Dies  propric  sed  vm 
toti  fasti,  or  dies  intercisi,  days  on  which  the  preoi 
might  hold  his  courts,  but  not  at  all  hours,  so  tlat 
sometimes  one  half  of  such  a  day  was  fastus,  while 
the  other  half  was  nefastus.  Their  number  was  65 
in  the  year,  and  they  were  marked  in  the  calendar 
by  the  signs  Fp.  =  fastus  primo,  Np  =.r  nefastus  pri- 
mo.  En.  =  endoterctsus  =  intercisus,  Q  Rex  C  F.  =s 
quando  Rex  comiiio  fugit,  or  quando  Rex  comtistii 
fas,  Q.  St.  Df.  =r  quando  stercus  defertur ;  3.  Dies  mm 
proprie  sed  casu  fasti,  or  days  which  were  not  fasti 
properly  speaking,  but  became  fasti  accidentally ;  a 
dies  comitialis,  for  instance,  might  become  fastus, 
if  either  during  its  whole  course,  or  during  a  part 
of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it  accordingly  be* 
came  either  a  dies  fastus  totus,  or  fastus  ex  parte.* 

Dies  nefasti  were  days  on  which  neither  courts 
of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be  held,  and 
which  were  dedicated  to  other  purposes.*  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  legends,  they  were  said  to  have 
been  fixed  by  Numa  Pompilius.*  From  the  re- 
marks made  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  one 
part  of  a  day  might  be  fastus,  while  another  was  ne- 
fastus.^ The  nundin<B,  which  had  originally  been 
dies  fasti,  had  been  made  nefasti  at  the  time  nhca 
the  twelve-months  year  was  introduced ;  but  in  B.C. 
286  they  were  again  made  fasti  by  a  law  of  Q.  Hor- 
tensius.*  The  term  dies  nefasti,  which  originally 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
subsequent  times  applied  to  religious  days  in  gener- 
al, as  dies  nefasti  were  mostly  dedicated  to  ;be  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.* 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  year 
were  either  diesfcsti,  or  dies  profesti,  or  dies  inlercisL 
According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macrobius.  diet 
festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  spent  w^ith 
sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other  solemnities; 
dies  profesti  belonged  to  men  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  private  and  public  affairs.  They  were 
either  dies  fasti,  or  comitialcs,  or  comperendini,  or 
stali,  or  praliales.  Dies  intercisi  were  common  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  that  is,  partly  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  partly  to  the  transaction  of  or- 
dinary business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  some  oi 
the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  which  are  like- 
wise defined  by  Macrobius.  Dies  comitiaUs  were 
days  on  which  comitia  were  held  ;  their  number 
was  184  in  a  year.  Dies  compcrendini  were  days  to 
which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  transferred 
{quibus  vadimonium  licet  dieere^*).  Dies  stati  were 
days  set  apart  for  causes  between  Roman  citi2i*ns 
and  foreigners  {qid  judicii  causa  cum  peregrinis  in- 
stituuntur).  Dies  praliales  were  all  days  on  which 
religion  did  not  forbid  to  commence  a  war ;  a  tist 
of  days  and  festivals  on  which  it  was  contrary  1 1 
religion  to  commence  a  war  is  given  by  Macrobinx 
See  also  Feslus,  *.  v.  Compare  Manutius,  De  Vet- 
erum  Dierum  Ratione^  and  the  article  Calendar 
(Roman). 

DIFFAREA'TIO.    {Vid.  Divortium.) 


1.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  i.,  45,  &c.— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  Ti.,  »,  aOi, 
ed.  Mailer.— MacTob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.)»2.  (Cicero,  Pro  Seat.,  15. 
with  the  note  of  Manatiue.)— 3.  (Niebuhr,  Uisi.  of  Rome,  lij^ 
p.  908.)— 4.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  Ift.—Vanu,  De  Ling.  L«t.,  I.  c.)— 
5.  (Varro,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  19.)— 7.  (Orid,  Fart.,  i.,  aO.>— A 
(Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.)— 0.  (GeUius,  iv.,  0 ;  t.,  17.)— 1Q  |Gah« 
IT.,  4  15.) 


DIOCLEU. 


DKNYSIA. 


DlGESTA.     {Vid.  PANDECTiE.) 

DI'GITUS.     {Vid,  Pes.) 

DIIPOLEIA  (AuTroAeia),  also  called  AtnoXeia  o. 
Auirokia,  a  very  ancient  festival,  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  honour  of  Zeus, 
samamed  HoXiev^.^  Suidas  and  the  scholiast  on 
Amtophanes*  are  mistaken  in  believing  that  the 
Diipolia  were  the  same  festival  as  the  Diasia.  It 
was  held  on  the  14th  of  Scirrophorion.  The  man- 
ner io  which  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  was  offered  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  the  rite,  are  de- 
scribed  by  Porphyrius,'  with  whose  account  may  be 
compared  the  fragmentary  descriptions  of  Pausa- 
nias*  and  ^lian.*  The  Athenians  placed  barley 
mixed  with  wheat  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus,  and  left  it 
unguard^;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sacrificed  was 
then  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds.  One  of 
the  priests,  who  bore  the  name  of /3ov^uyof  (whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  called  pov^wia),  at  see- 
ing the  ox  eating,  snatched  the  axe,  killed  the  ox, 
and  ran  away.  The  others,'  as  if  not  knowing  wiio 
had  killed  the  animal,  made  inquiries,  and  at  last 
aJso  summoned  the  axe,  which  was  in  the  end  de- 
dared  guilty  of  having  committed  the  murder. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fol- 
towing  circumstance  :  In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  or,  according  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  at  the  Diipolia,  an 
ox  ate  the  cakes  offered  to  the  god,  and  one  Baulon 
or  Tbaulon,  or,  according  to  others,  the  Pov^ovoct 
killed  the  ox  with  an  axe  and  fled  from  his  coun- 
try. The  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe 
was  declared  guilty,  and  the  rite  observed  at  the 
Diipolia  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  that 
event.^  This  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Diipolia 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  time  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  customary  to  ofiTer  animal  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  but  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Por- 
phyrius  also  informs  us  that  three  Athenian  families 
had  their  especial  (probably  hereditary)  functions 
to  perform  at  this  festival  Members  of  the  one 
drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  ther.ce  called 
KorrpiuSat. :  another  family,  descended  fiom  Baulon, 
and  called  the  ^ovTvnoi,  knocked  the  victiia  down  ; 
and  a  tliird,  designated  by  the  name  dairpoi,  killed  it.* 

DILIGE'NTIA.     {Vid.  Cplpi.) 

DIMACHJ!!  (difidxai)  were  Macedonian  hdrse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  occasion  re- 
quired. Their  armour  was  heavier  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  horse-soldiers,  and  lighter  than  that  of 
the  regular  heavy-armed  foot.  A  servant  accom- 
panied each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
horse  when  he  alighted  to  fight  on  foot.  This  spe- 
cies of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Alexander  the  Great.* 

DIMINU'TIO  CATITIS.     {Vid.  Caput.) 

DIO'BOLOS.    {Vid.  Obolos.) 

DIOCLErA  (AtoicAeta),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
the  Megarians  in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
hero,  Diocles,  around  whose  grave  young  men  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  contests.  We  read  that 
he  who  gave  tlie  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize, 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  flowers.**  The  scholiast 
on  Theocritus'*  relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  as 
follows :  Diocles,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Megara, 
where  he  found  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell  in  love. 
In  some  battle,  while  protecting  the  object  of  his 
bve  with  his  shield,  he  was  slain.  The  Megarians 
honoured  the  gallant  lover  with  a  tomb,  raised  him 
lf»  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and,  in  commemoration  of  his 


1.  (FMi».,  i^  14.  ^  4.)— 9.  (Par,  410.) ->3.  (De  Abstinent., 
ii ,  >  ».)— 4.  (i.,  3d,  ^  11.)— 5.  (V.  H.,  Tiii.,  3.)-6.  (Nub.,  972.) 
—7.  (Compwne  Saidn  and  Hesych.,  s.  r.  Bou^dvia.) — 8.  (Com- 
fum  Craowt's  Mjrthol.  and  Symbol.,  i.   \  173 ;  iv.,  p.  183,  Ac) 

t.  (Polliu,  Onom.,  i.,  138.— Curtiw  ,  13.)— 10.  (Theocrit., 
UyiL.  »ii.,  27,  &e.)— 11.  (1.  c.) 


faithful  attachment,  instituted  the  iestival  of  the 
Diocleia.  See  Bockh  ad  Find..,  Olymp.f  vii.,  157,  p. 
176,  and  the  scholiast  ad  Arisloph.f  Ackarn.,  730^ 
where  a  Megarian  swears  by  Diocles,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  held  in  great  hoD3ur  by 
the  Megarians.* 
DIOMO'SIA  {Aiufioaia).  {Vid.  Antcmosu.) 
DIGNY'SIA  {Aiovvaia)j  festivals  celebrated  in  ▼»> 
rious  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus.  W« 
have  to  consider  under  this  head  several  festivals  of 
the  same  deity,  although  some  of  them  bore  diflfer- 
ent  names ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  name  of 
the  festival  was  sometimes  derived  from  that  of  the 
god,  sometimes  from  the  place  where  it  was  cele- 
brated, and  sometimes  from  some  particular  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  celebration.  We  shaiU 
however,  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  Attic 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  as,  on  account  of  their  inti 
mate  connexion  with  the  origin  and  the  develops 
ment  of  dramatic  literature,  they  are  of  greater  im- 
portance to  us  than  any  other  ancient  festival. 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic  joy, 
which  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways.  The 
import  of  some  of  the  apparently  unmeaning  and 
absurd  practices  in  which  the  Greeks  indulged  du- 
ring the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been  well 
explained  by  Miiller  :•  "  The  intense  desire  felt  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
to  suflTer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  regard 
the  subordinate  beings  (Satyrs,  Pans,  and  Nymphs, 
by  whom  the  god  himself  was  surrounded,  and 
through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  from  him  into 
vegetation,  and  branch  ofiTinto  a  Tariety  of  beautiful 
or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by  which 
they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the  presence  of 
their  divinity.  The  customs  so  prevalent  at  the 
fersiivals  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  disguise  of  sa- 
tyrs, doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in 
the  mere  desire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the 
disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious  and  pa- 
thetic a  spectacle  as  tragedy  couid  never  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The  de- 
sire of  escaping  from  self  into  something  new  and 
strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  world,  breaks 
forth  in  a  thousand  instances  in  these  festivals  of 
Dionysus.  It  is  seen  in  the  colouring  the  body  with 
plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  diflferent  sorts  of  green 
and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goat  and  deer 
skins  round  the  loins,  covering  the  face  with  large 
leaves  of  different  plants,  and,  lastly,  in  the  wearing 
masks  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  materials,  and  of 
a  complete  costume  belonging  to  the  character." 
Drunkenness,  and  the  boisterous  music  of  flutes, 
cymbal^,  and  drums,  were  likewise  common  to  all 
Dionysiac  festivals.  In  the  processions  called  i^iaaoi 
(from  ^eiaMf  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
women  also  took  part,  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchae, 
Lenae,  Thyades,  Naiades,  Nymphs,  &c.,  adorned 
with  garlands  of  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  in 
their  hands  (hence  the  god  was  sometimes  called 
e7j}.vfiop^%  so  that  the  whole  train  represented  a 
population  inspired,  and  actuated  by  the  powerful 
presence  of  the  god.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  oc- 
casion were  called  dithyrambs,  and  were  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  the  god  in  the  freest  metres  and  with 
the  boldest  imagery,  in  which  his  exploits  sltA 
achievements  were  extolled.  (Wd.  Chorus.)  The 
phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature,  was 
also  carried  in  these  processions,'  and  men  dis- 
guised as  women,  called  i^v^aXAox,*  followed  the 


1.  (Compare  Welckor»s  Sappho,  p.  39,  and  ad  Theogn.,  p  7» ) 
—8.  (Hi«t.  of  the  Lit.  of  Anc.  Greece,  i.,  p.  289.)— 3.  (Plat.,  I>« 
Cupid.  Divif.,  p.  527,  D.— Aristoph.,  Acham.,  239,  with  tLt 
echol.- Herod.,  ii.,  49.)— 4.  (He«ych.,  s.  v.  — Athen.,  m.,  p 
033.) 
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pliallus  A.  woman  called  TiiKvo^poc  carried  the 
^Kvov,  a  long  basket  containing  the  image  of  the 
god.  Maidens  of  noble  birth  {xavrffopoi)  used  to 
carry  figs  in  baskets,  which  were  sometimes  of 
gold,  and  to  wear  garlands  of  figs  round  their  necks.* 
The  indulgence  in  drinking  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  duty  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to 
Ihe  giver  of  tiie  vine ;  hence  in  some  places  it  was 
thought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionysia.* 

The  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus  were  four  in  num- 
ber :  the  Aiavvffia  kut'  dypovg,  or  the  rural  Dionysia, 
the  A^ata^  thO  'AvdeaT^piUf  and  the  Aiovvota  iv 
uOTei.  After  Ruhnken'  and  Spalding*  had  declared 
the  Anthesteria  and  the  Lenaea  to  be  only  two 
names  for  one  and  the  same  festival,  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  real  identity  of  the  two,  until  in  1817,  A. 
Bockh  read  a  paper  to  the  Berlin  Academy,*  in 
which  he  established  by  incontrovertible  arguments 
the  diflTerence  between  the  Lenaea  and  Anthesteria. 
An  abridgment  of  Bockh's  essay,  containing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Museum.* 
The  season  of  the  year  sacred  to  Dionysus  was  du- 
ring the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,^  and 
the  Attic  festivals  were  accordingly  celebrated  in 
the  Poseideon,  Gamelion  (the  Lenaeon  of  the  loni- 
ans),  Anthesterion,  and  Elaphebolion. 

The  ^Lovvoia  Kat'  dypo^c  or  fuKpd^  the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  celebrated 
in  the  various  demes  of  Attica  in  the  month  of  Po- 
Beideon,  and  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
several  local  magistrates,  the  demarchs.  This  was 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  was  held  with 
the  highest  degree  of  merriment  and  freedom ;  even 
slaves  enjoyed  full  freedom  during  its  celebration, 
and  their  boisterous  shouts  on  the  occasion  were 
almost  intolerable.  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  the  jests  and  the  scur- 
rilous abuse  which  the  peasants  vented  upon  the 
by-standers  from  a  wagon  in  which  they  rode  about 
(icwaof  1^0'  dfia^Cn/).  Aristophanes*  calls  the  comic 
poets  Tpvy(f)doU  lee-singers,  and  comedy,  Tpvy<^la, 
lee-song  ;•  from  the  custom  of  smearing  the  face 
with  lees  of  wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  people 
mdulged  at  the  vintage.  The  ascolia  and  other 
amusements,  which  were  afterward  introduced  into 
the  city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Piraeus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  demes  of  Attica,  be- 
longed to  the  lesser  Dionysia,  as  is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  and  Bockh.  Those  in  the  Piraeus 
were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour  as  those 
in  the  city ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of  the  per- 
formance of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  at  first 
may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  pieces;  but 
when  the  drama  had  attained  a  regular  form,  only 
old  pieces  w-sre  represented  at  the  rural  Dionysia. 
Their  liberal  and  democratical  character  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  opposition  which  these 
festivals  met  with,  when,  in  the  time  c^  Pisistratus, 
Thespis  attempted  to  introduce  the  >ural  amuse- 
ments of  the  Dionysia  into  the  city  of  Athens." 
lliat  in  other  places,  also,  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great  Opposition, 
must  be  inferred  from  the  legends  of  Orchomenos, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Ephesus,  and  other  places.  Some- 
thing similar  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  of 

1.  (Ari^toph.,  Acharn.,  1.  c— Lysistr.,  647.— Natal.  Com.,  v., 
IS.)— 3.  (Lucian,  Do  Calumn.,  16.)~3.  (Auctar.  ad  Hesych., 
torn,  i.,  p.  199.)— 4.  (Abhandl.  dcr  Berl.  Acad,  von  1804-1811, 
f».  70,  &c.)— 5.  ("  Vom  Unterscheide  der  Attischen  Len«en, 
Aathesterien,  uud  lAadl.  Dionysien,"  published  in  1819,  in  the 
Abhandl.  der  Berl.  Acad.)— 6.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  273,  dtc.)— 7.  (Plut., 
D«  Kj  ap.  Delph.,  9.)— 8.  (Vcsn.,  620  and  1479.)— 9.  (Acharn., 
#64,  W4.— Athen.,  ii.,  p.  40  )— lo.  (Pl»t.,  Sol » c.  S9,  30.— Diog. 
Uert.,  Sol.,  c.  11.) 
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the  restoration  of  tragic  chomses  to  EHimyMM  m 
Sicyon.* 

The  second  festival,  the  Lenaa  (from  ?jrv6cf  iho 
wine- press,  from  which,  also,  the  month  of  Game- 
lion  was  called  by  the  lonians  Leneon),  was  c<ie- 
brated  in  the  month  of  Gamelion ;  the  place  of  its 
celebration  was  the  ancient  tempAe  of  Dionysua 
Limnaeus  (from  ?dfjivij,  as  the  district  was  originallj 
a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called  Xtfivayt* 
v^f).  This  temple,  the  Lenaeon,  was  situate  south 
of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  close  by  it.*  The 
Lenaea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  and  scen- 
ic contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.*  The  process- 
ion probably  went  to  the  Lenaeon,  where  a  goat 
{Tpuyocj  hence  the  chorus  and  tragedy  which  arose 
out  of  it  were  called  rpayiKoc  x^P^  and  rpayudiay 
was  sacrificed,  and  a  chorus  standing  around  the 
altar  sang  the  dithyrambic  ode  to  the  god.  As  the 
dithjrramb  was  the  element  out  of  which,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  (vid.  ChorusX 
it  is  natural  that,  in  the  scenic  contests  of  this  fes- 
tival, tragedy  should  have  preceded  comedy,  as  we 
see  fh>m  the  important  documents  in  Demosthenes.* 
The  poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at 
the  Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  archon,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  as  the 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chorus  if  the 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Dionysiac  festival,  the  Anthesteria^  was 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Anthesteri- 
on ;*  that  is  to  say,  the  second  day  fell  on  the  12th, 
for  it  lasted  three  days,  and  the  first  fell  on  the  lllh,* 
and  the  third  on  the  13th.'  The  second  archon  su- 
perintended the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  ami 
distributed  the  prizes  among  the  victors  in  the  vari- 
ous games  which  were  carried  on  during  the  sea- 
son.*  The  first  day  was  called  mOoiyia  -,  the  sec- 
ond, x^^Ci  and  the  third,  ;ti5rpot.'  The  fiist  day  de» 
rived  its  name  from  the  opening  of  the  casks  to  taste 
the  wine  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  second  from 
xovct  the  cup,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  day  de- 
voted  to  drinking.  The  ascolia  seem  to  have  been 
played  on  this  day.  {Vid.  Ascolia.)  We  read  in 
Suidas"  of  another  similar  amusement  peculiar  to 
this  day.  The  drinker  placed  himself  upon  a  bag 
filled  with  air,  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  he  who 
emptied  his  cup  quickest,  or  drank  most,  received 
as  his  prize  a  leather  bag  filled  with  wine  and  a 
garland,  or,  according  to  iElian,"  a  golden  crown.*" 
The  Kufio^  ktji*  dfia^ijv  also  took  place  on  this  day, 
and  ♦he  jests  and  abuse  which  persons  poured  forth 
on  this  occasion  were  doubtless  an  imitation  of  the 
amusements  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia.  Athe- 
nsus^'  says  that  it  was  customary  on  the  day  of  the 
Choes  to  send  on  to  sophists  their  salaries  and 
presents,  that  they  too  might  enjoy  themselves  with 
their  friends.  The  third  day  had  its  name  from 
xvrpoct  a  pot,  as  on  this  day  persons  offered  pots 
with  flowers,  seeds,  or  cooked  vegetables,  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  Dionysus  and  Hermes  Chthonius.**  With 
this  sacrifice  were  connected  the  dydve^  x^Tpzvoi 
mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,"  in 
which  the  second  archon  distributed  the  prizes. 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  general 
rejoicings  of  the  Anthesteria ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  day  they  were  sent  home  with  the  word?  iW* 
pa^Ct  Kupec,  ovk  ^r*  'kvOeoTripia,^* 


1.  (Herod.,  r.,  67.)— 2.  (Schol.  ad  Ariatoph.,  lUn.,  480.)-J 
(Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  517.)— 4.  (1.  c.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  JS.)- 
6.  (Saidos,  a.  v.  Xoif$.)— 7.  (Philoch.  ap.  Said.,  a.  t.  Xvrp^.)— 
8.  (Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  1143,  with  the  schol.)- 0.  (HMpserat 
and  Suidaa,  a.  v. — Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  SIO. — Alhea.,  %^ 
p.  437 ;  vii.,  p.  276 ;  iv.,  p.  129.)— 10.  (a.  t.  »Afr*c^).— 11.  (V.  H, 
ii.,  41.)— 12.  (Aristoph  ,  Achain.,  943,  with  the  schol.)— U.  (u 
p.  437.)— 14.  (Schol.  nd  Ariatoph.,  Acharn.,  1009.— Saida%a.T 
Xvrpoi.)-^15.  (Ran., 220.)— 16.  (Heqrch.,8.i.ei(/>a^^Pmhii 
ad  Besiod.,  Op.  et  Diea.) 
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li  » tmeeitain  Wilether  dramas  were  performod  at 
Ibe  Anthesteria ;  but  Bockh  supposes  that  comcidies 
were  represented,  and  that  tragedies  which  were 
to  be  brought  out  at  tk*  great  Dionysia  were  per- 
haps rehearsed  at  Uie  Anthesteria.  The  mysteries 
conoeeted  with  the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria 
were  held  at  night,  in  the  ancient  temple  kv  Aifivatiy 
which  was  opened  only  once  a  year,  on  the  12th  of 
Antbectsrion.  They  were  likewise  under  tlie  su- 
perintsodence  of  the  second  archon  and  a  certain 
number  odntfuXiiTai.  He  appointed  fourteen  priest- 
esses, called  yepaipai  or  yepapai,  the  venerable,  who 
oooducted  the  ceremonies  with  the  assistance  of 
one  other  priestess.^  The  wife  of  the  second  archon 
{fiaalAiaaa)  offered  a  mysterious  sacrifice  for  the 
welfare  of  the  city ;  she  was  betrothed  to  the  god 
in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  also  tendered  the  oath  to 
the  gersre,  which,  according  to  Demosthenes,"  ran 
thus :  *'  I  am  pure  and  unspotted  by  anything  that  pol- 
luteS)  and  have  never  had  intercourse  with  man.  I 
will  solemnize  the  Theognia  and  lobakcheia  at  their 
proper  time,  according  to  the  laws  of  my  ancestors.'* 
The  admission  to  the  mysteries,  from  which  men 
were  excluded,  took  place  after  especial  prepara- 
tions, which  seem  to  have  consisted  in  purifications 
by  air,  water,  or  fire.'  The  initiated  persons  wore 
skins  of  fawns,  and  sometimes  those  of  panthers. 
Instead  of  ivy,  which  was  worn  in  the  public  part 
of  the  Dionysia,  the  myst»  wore  myrtle.*  The 
sacrifice  oflfered  to  the  god  in  these  mysteries  con- 
sisted of  a  sow,  the  usual  sacrifice  of  Demeter,  and 
in  some  places  of  a  cow  with  calf.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was  symbol- 
icaOy  represented  in  these  mysteries,  as  the  history 
of  Demeter  was  acted  in  those  of  Eleusis,  which 
were  in  some  respects  connected  with  the  former.* 

The  fourth  Attic  festival  of  Dionysus,  Aiovvaia 
h  aoret,  darucu  or  fuyuXa,  was  celebrated  about  the 
ISth  of  the  month  of  Eiaphebolion  ;*  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  lasted  more  than  one  day  or 
act.  The  order  in  which  the  ceremonies  took  place 
was,  according  to  the  document  in  Demosthenes,  as 
follows :  The  great  public  procession,  the  chorus 
of  boys,  the  Kufioc  {vid.  Chorus),  comedy,  and,  last- 
ly, tragedy.  We  possess  in  Atheneus^  the  descrip- 
.  ion  of  a  great  Bacchic  procession,  held  at  Alexan- 
drea  m  the  reign  of  Ptolemsus  Philadelphus,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  Attic 
procession.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to 
represent  the  god  by  a  man  in  this  procession.  Plu- 
tarch,* at  least,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  beau- 
tiful slave  of  Nicias  represented  Dionysus.*  A  ri- 
diculoos  imitation  of  a  Bacchic  procession  is  de- 
scribed in  Aristophanes.'*  Of  the  dramas  which 
were  performed  at  the  great  Dionysia,  the  tragedies, 
at  least,  were  generally  new  pieces ;  repetitions  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  any 
Dionysiac  festival.  The  first  archon  had  the  super- 
inteotienoe,  and  gave  the  chorus  to  the  dramatic 
poet  who  wished  to  bring  out  his  piece  at  this  festi- 
val. The  prize  award^  to  the  dramatist  for  the 
best  |riay  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was 
proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.'^  Strangers 
were  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the  choruses  of 
boys.  During  this  and  some  other  of  the  great  At- 
tic festivals,  prisoners  were  set  free,  and  nobody 
was  allowed  to  seize  the  goods  of  a  debtor ;  but  a 
war  was  not  interrupted  by  its  celebration.' '  As  the 
great  Dionysia  were  celebratr^  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  when  the  navigatior  was  reopened,  Athens 


(Pallox,  Oiiom.,  Tiii.,  0.)~3.  (c.  Necr.,  p.  1371,  22.}— 3. 
(Senr.  ad  JBa.,  li.,  740.— Paus.,  ir ,  90,  ^  4.— ti«.,  xxxix.,  13.) 
-4.  (Schol.  ad  Ariitoph.,  Ran.,  330.)— 6.  (Schol.  ad  Ariatoph., 
Ran.,  MS.>~0.  (Mmsh  ,  c.  Ctaa.,  p.  63.)— 7.  (t.,  ik  107, 100.)-6. 
(NV ,  3L)— 0.  (Compara  Athen.,  r.,  p.  SOO.)- 10.  (Eoclea.,  759, 
aegil.)— 11.  (Danoath.,  Do  Coroa.,  p.  3417.)— 12.  (Demoath.,  c. 
IkRii.  D«  Nmd.,  p.  9W ) 


was  not  only  visited  by  numbers  of  country  peopki. 
but  also  by  slrangei-s  from  other  parts  of  Greece ; 
and  the  various  amusements  and  exhibitions  on  thi< 
occasion  were  not  unlike  those  of  a  modern  fair.' 
Respecting  the  scrupulous  regularity,  and  the  enor 
mous  sums  spent  by  the  Athenians  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  Demosthenep  * 
As  many  circumstances  connected  with  'the  celebid 
tion  of  the  Dionysia  cannot  be  made  clear  withom 
entering  into  minute  details,  we  must  refer  the  read 
er  to  Bockh's  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  almost  universal 
among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  character  of  his  festivals  was  the  same  eveiy- 
where,  only  modified  by  the  national  differences  of 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  Spartans  did  not  indulge  so  much  in 
drinking  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  as 
other  Greeks.*  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the 
Doric  colonies  in  southern  Italy,  less  popular  among 
the  Doric  states  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.*  It 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  Bceotia,  in  the  orgies  on 
Mount  Cithaeron,  as  is  w^ell  known  from  allusions 
and  descriptions  in  several  Roman  poets.  That  the 
extravagant  merriment,  and  the  unrestrained  con- 
duct with  which  all  festivals  of  this  class  were  cel- 
ebrated, did,  in  the  course  of  time,  lead  to  the 
greatest  excesses,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  that  such  excesses 
did  not  occur  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  Bacchic  fes- 
tivals were  solemnized  with  human  sacrifices,  and 
traces  of  this  custom  are  discernible  even  until 
very  late.  In  Chios  this  custom  was  superseded 
by  another,  according  to  which  the  Bacchae  were 
obliged  to  eat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim 
which  were  distributed  among  them.  This  act  was 
called  imo^yia,  and  Dionysus  dciived  from  it  the 
name  ot  itfmdw^  and  itfiriarri^.  There  was  a  report 
that  even  Themlstocles,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
sacrificed  three  noble  Persians  to  this  divinity.' 
But  Plutarch's  account  of  this  very  instance,  if 
true,  shows  that  at  this  time  such  savage  rites  were 
looked  upon  with  horror. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bacchus,  or,  rather,  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  orgies  {Bacchanalia)^  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,*  where  for  a  time  they  were  car- 
ried on  in  secret,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
existence,  at  night.  The  initiated,  according  to 
liivy,  did  not  only  indulge  in  feasting  and  drinking 
at  their  meetings,  but,  when  their  minds  were  heat- 
ed with  wine,  they  indulged  in  the  coarsest  ex(  ess- 
es and  the  most  unnatural  vices.  Young  girls  and 
youths  were  seduced,  and  all  modesty  was  set 
aside  ;  every  kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satis- 
faction. But  the  crimes  did  not  remain  confined  to 
these  meetings :  their  consequences  were  manifest 
in  all  directions  ;  for  false  witnesses,  forgeries,  false 
wills,  and  denunciations  proceeded  from  this  focua 
of  crime.  Poison  and  assassination  were  canied 
OB  under  the  cover  of  this  society  ;  and  the  voices 
of  those  who  had  been  fraudulently  drawn  into 
these  orgies,  and  would  cry  out  against  the  shame- 
less practices,  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the 
Bacchantes,  and  the  deafening  sounds  of  drums  and 
cymbals. 

The  time  of  initiation  lasted  ten  days,  during 


1.  (Isocr.,  Araop.,  p.  203,  ed.  Bekker.— Xcn.,  Ilicro,  i.,  11.— 
Compare  Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  237,  seqq.)— 2.  (Philip.,  i.,  p. 
50.)— 3.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  156.— Plato,  De  Lcp.,  i.,  p.  037.)— 4 
(MOUer,  Doriana,  ii.,  10,  ^  6.— BOttiger,  Ideen  z.  Archieol.  dei 
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wbich  a  person  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  all  sex- 
ual intercourse;  un  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
meal,  underwent  a  purification  by  water,  and  was 
led  into  the  sanctuary  {Bacchanal).  At  first  only 
women  were  initiated,  and  the  orgies  were  celebra- 
ted every  year  during  three  days.  Matrons  alter- 
i  jdtely  performed  the  functions  of  priests.  But  Pac- 
ttla  Annia,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending  to  act 
under  the  direct  influence  of  Bacchus,  changed  the 
whole  method  of  celebration :  she  admitted  men  to 
the  initiation,  and  transferred  the  solemnization, 
which  had  hitherto  taken  place  during  the  daytime, 
to  the  night.  Instead  of  three  days  in  the  year,  she 
ordered  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  during 
five  days  in  every  month.  It  was  from  the  time 
that  these  orgies  were  carried  on  after  this  new 
plan  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  an  eye- 
witness,^ licentiousness  and  crimes  of  every  de- 
scription were  committed.  Men  as  well  as  women 
indulged  in  the  most  unnatural  appetites,  and  those 
who  attempted  to  stop  or  to  oppose  such  odious 
proceedings  fell  as  victims.  It  was,  as  Livy  says, 
a  principle  of  the  society  to  hold  every  ordinance  of 
God  and  nature  in  contempt.  Men,  as  if  seized  by 
fits  of  madness,  and  under  great  convulsions,  gave 
oracles :  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Bacche,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torches  in  their  hands, 
ran  down  to  the  Tiber  and  plunged  their  torches 
into  the  water;  the  torches,  however,  containing 
sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  extinguished.  Men 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  crimes  of  these  or- 
gies were  frequently  thrown  into  dark  caverns  and 
despatched,  while  the  perpetrators  declared  that 
they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  gods.  Among  the 
number  of  the  members  of  these  mysteries  were, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  suppressed,  pertons  of 
all  classes  ;  and  during  the  last  two  years,  nobouy 
had  been  initiated  who  was  above  the  age  of  twen- 
ty years,  as  this  age  was  tUought  most  fit  for  seduc- 
tion and  sensual  pleasure. 

In  the  year  B.C.  186,  the  consuls  Spurius  Postu- 
oios  Albinus  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  were  in- 
formed of  tho  existence  of  these  meetings,  and,  af- 
ter having  ascertained  the  facts  mentioned  above, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate.'  The  senate, 
alarmed  by  this  singular  discovery,  and  although 
dreading  lest  members  of  their  own  families  might 
be  involved,  invested  the  consuls  with  extraordina- 
ry power,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  noc- 
turnal meetings,  to  exert  all  their  energy  to  secure 
the  priests  and  priestesses,  to  issue  a  proclamation 
throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  forbidding  any  one  to 
be  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  them ;  but,  above  aU 
things,  to  submit  those  individuals  who  had  already 
been  secured  to  a  rigid  trial.  The  consuls,  after 
having  given  to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the 
necessary  instructions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  the  facts  just  discovered  were  ex- 
plained to  the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  to  take  place  might  be 
known  to  every  citizen.  A  reward  was  at  the  same 
time  oflTered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  give 
farther  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Meas- 
ures were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from  leav- 
ing Italy.  During  the  night  following,  a  number  of 
persons  were  apprehended ;  many  of  them  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives.  The  whole  number  of  the 
initiated  was  said  to  be  7000.  The  trial  of  all 
those  who  were  apprehended  lasted  thirty  days. 
Home  was  almost  deserted,  for  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty  had  reason  to  fear.  The  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  those  who  were  convicted  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt ;  some  were 
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;hrowii  mto  prison,  others  were  pu  lo  detth.  Tlj 
women  were  sui  rendered  to  their  parents  oi  hus- 
bands, that  they  might  receive  their  punishmspt  ia 
private.  The  consuls  then  were  ordered  bnr  tidS 
senate  to  destroy  all  Bacchanalia  throughout  Ilome 
and  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  such  altars  or  st&t^ 
ues  of  the  god  as  had  existed  there  from  ancieot 
times.  In  order  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Bao> 
chic  orgies,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  senate  (Se- 
itatus  auctorUas  de  Bacchanalibus)  was  issued,  com> 
manding  that  no  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  either 
in  Rome  or  Italy ;  that  if  any  one  should  think  such 
ceremonies  necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglect 
them  without  scruples  or  making  atonements,  be 
should  apply  to  the  prstor  urbanus,  who  might  then 
consult  the  senate.  If  the  permission  should  be 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  one  hundre*!  members,  he 
might  solemnize  the  Bacchic  sacra ;  but  no  more 
than  five  persons  were  to  be  present  at  tlie  celebra- 
tion; there  should  be  no  common  fund,  and  no 
master  of  the  sacra  or  priest.^  This  decree  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero.*  A  brazen  table  containing 
this  important  document  was  discovered  near  Baii, 
in  southern  Italy,  in  the  year  1640,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  copy  of  it  is 
given  in  Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livy.* 

We  have,  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia, closely  followed  the  description  given  by  Livy, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but, 
considering  the  difference  of  character  between  the 
Greeks  snd  Romans,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  a 
festival  iike  the  Dionysia,  when  once  introduced 
among  the  Romans,  should  have  immediately  de- 
generated into  the  grossest  and  coarsest  ezce?te& 
Similar  consequences  were  seen  immediately  aftei 
the  time  when  the  Romans  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries  of  Greek  life ;  for, 
like  barbarians,  they  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and 
became  brutal  in  their  enjoyments.  But  whether  the 
account  of  Livy  be  exaggerated  or  not,  thus  mucb 
is  certain,  that  the  Romans,  ever  smce  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these 
orgies  as  in  the  highest  degree  immoral  and  licen- 
tious, as  we  see  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ap- 
plied the  words  derived  from  Bacchus,  e.  g.,  bacckor, 
bacchansj  bacchatio,  bacckicus,  and  others.  But  the 
most  surprising  circumstance  in  the  account  of 
liivy  is,  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  have  been  cel- 
ebrated for  several  years  in  the  boisterous  manner 
described  above,  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  with- 
out any  of  the  magistrates  appearing  to  have  been 
aware  of  it. 

While  the  Bacchanalia  were  thus  suppressed,  an- 
other more  sunple  and  innocent  festival  of  Bacchus, 
the  Liberalia  (from  Liber  or  Librr  Pater^  a  name  of 
Bacchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  16th  of  March.*  A  description  of  the 
ceremonies  customary  at  this  festival  is  given  by 
Ovid ,•  with  which  may  be  compared  Varro.*  Priests 
and  aged  priestesses,  adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy, 
carried  through  the  city  wine,  honey,  cakes,  and 
sweetmeats,  together  with  an  altar  with  a  handle 
(ansala  ara),  in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  a 
small  firepan  {foctdu»\  in  which,  from  time  to  time, 
sacrifices  were  burned.  On  this  day  Roman  youths 
who  had  attained  their  sixteenth  year  received  the 
toga  virilis.^  That  the  Liberalia  were  celebrate*! 
with  various  amusements  and  great  merriment, 
might  be  inferred  from  the  general  character  of  Di- 
onysiac  festivals ;  but  we  may  also  see  it  from  the 
name  Ludi  Libcralcs,  which  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  Liberalia;  and  Naevius*  expressly  sayi 
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Itiil  persJOd  expressed  themselves  very  freely  at 
ibe  Liberalia.  St.  Augustine*  even  speaks  of  a  high 
degree  of  licrntiousness  carried  on  at  this  festival. 

•DIOS  ANTHOS  (Awe  uvBo^),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
conjectures  that  it  was  the  Agrostemma  Flos  Jovis ; 
but  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  the  Agrostemma 
ind  the  Dianthus  CaryopkyUa  ;  or  Carnation.* 

DIOSCU'lUA  i^tooKovpia),  dstivals  celebrated  in 
rahous  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri. 
The  Spartan  Dioscuria  mentioned  by  Pausanias' 
and  Spanheim,*  were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  re- 
joicings, and  drinking.  At  Gyrene  the  Dioscuri  were 
likewise  honoured  with  a  great  festival.*  The  Athe- 
nian festival  of  the  Dioscuri  has  been  described  un- 
der Anackia.  Their  worship  was  very  generally 
adopted  in  Greece,  especially  in  the  Doric  and 
Achsan  states,  as  we  conclude  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  temples  dedicated  to  them ;  but  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  respecting  the  manner  in  which  their 
festivals  were  celebrated. 

*DIOSTYRUS  {AiooirvptK),  according  to  Stack- 
bouse,  the  Diosjnfrus  Lotus ;  but  Schneider  doubts 
whether  the  fruit  of  the  latter  agrees  in  character 
with  the  description  of  the  dioairvpoc  as  given  by 
Theophrastus.* 

DICKTA  was  a  vessel  containing  two  ears  (uto) 
or  handles,  used  for  holding  wine.  It  appears  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  the  amphora.^    ( Vid. 

AVFHOBA.) 

♦DIPHR^GES  (<Ji^yec)»  "  evidently,"  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  **  a  metallic  compound  of  copper. 
Sprengel  says  it  consisted  principally  of  burned  cop- 
jier,  with  a  certain  admixture  of  iron.  Dr.  Milligan 
calls  it  an  oxide  of  copper.  Matthiolus  gives  it  the 
name  of  Mare  de  bronze,  i.  e..  Husk  of  bronze."* 

•DIPS'ACUS  (d<V^«oc),  the  Dipsacus  FuLlonum, 
PoUer^s  Thistle,  or  manured  Teasel.  Stephens  calls 
it  Ckardon  de  Bannetier,  The  leaves  are  concave, 
and  so  placed  as  to  contain  water.* 

*DIPSAS  (Siifdc),  the  name  of  a  venomous  ser- 
pent, whose  bite  causes  insatiable  thirst,  whence  the 
name,  from  <)ifa»,  "  to  thirst."  Sprengel  marks  it 
as  the  Coluber  prester,  or  black  viper.  According 
to  Adams,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  England.  A 
splendid  description  of  the  effects  of  its  sting  is  giv- 
en by  Lacan.  For  farther  information,  the  student 
is  referred  by  Adams  to  Nicander,  Dioscorides,  Ae- 
tios,  and  the  other  writers  on  toxicology,  as  also  to 
Lucian*8  treatise  on  the  Dipsades.** 

DIPHTH'ERA  {di^ipa)  was  a  kind  of  cloak  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  worn  by  herdsmen  and 
country  people  in  general.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Greek  writers."  PoUux**  says  that  it  had 
a  covering  for  the  head  (^fftxpdvov),  in  which  rf  ^pect 
it  would  correspond  to  the  Roman  cucuUus.    ( Vid. 

CCCULLOS.)** 

DIPHROS  (<J<>pof).  ( Vid.  CuBRUs,  p.  333.) 
DIPL'OIS  (dtirAotf.)  (Kid.  Pallium.) 
DIPIX>'MA  was  a  writ  or  public  document,  which 
conferred  upon  a  person  any  right  or  privilege.  Du- 
ring the  Republic  it  was  granted  by  the  consuls  and 
senate ;  and  under  the  Empire,  by  the  emperor  and 
the  magistrates  whom  he  authorized  to  do  so.^* 
lite  diploma  was  sealed  by  the  emperor  ;^*  it  con- 
sisted of  two  leaves,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
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These  writs  were  especially  given  to  pablic  suo^ 
iers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  procuie  the  uie  of 
the  public  horses  or  carriages.^  The  tabellarii  of 
the  emperor  would  naturally  always  have  a  diplo- 
ma  ;  whence  we  read  in  an  inscription*  of  a  dipUma 
rius  taJbeilwrius. 

AinPfiPOI  NHE2  (dhpupoi  I'vef).  [Vid.  AlB  W 
nPYMNOI  NHE2.) 

DIP'TYCHA  {diTTTvxa)  were  two  ivriting  tablets 
which  could  be  folded  together.  Herodotus'  speaks 
of  a  SeXtiov  dinTvxov  made  of  wood,  and  coveted 
over  with  wax.*  The  diptycha  were  mace  of  dif 
ferent  materials,  commonly  of  wood,  but  sometimes 
of  ivory. 

Under  the  Empire,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  con- 
suls and  other  magistrates  to  distribute  among  their 
friends  and  the  people,  on  the  day  on  which  they 
entered  on  their  office,  tablets,  called  respectively 
diptycha  consulariay  pratoria^  adilitia,  &c.,  which 
were  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  contained 
their  portraits.  Several  of  these  diptycha  are  given 
by  Montfaucon.* 

DIRECTA  ACTIO.    (Fid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

DIRIBITO'RES  are  said  by  most  modern  writers 
to  have  been  the  persons  who  gave  to  the  citizens 
the  tabelUe  with  which  they  voted  in  the  comitia  {vid. 
CoMiTiA,  p.  297) ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly 
proved,  in  the  preface  to  his  Codex  Erfulensisy''  that 
it  was  the  office  of  the  diribitores  to  divide  the 
votes  when  taken  out  of  the  cistetf  so  as  to  determine 
which  had  the  majority.  He  remarks  that  the  ety- 
mology of  diribere  would  lead  us  to  assign  to  it  the 
meaning  of  "separation"  or  ** division,"  as  it  is 
compounded  of  dis  and  JuJfere,  in  the  same  manner 
as  dirimere  is  of  dis  and  emere ;  the  h  disappears  as 
in  prabere  and  debere,  which  come  respectively  from 
prcB  and  habere,  and  de  and  habere.  In  several  pas- 
sages the  word  cannot  have  any  other  signification 
than  that  given  by  Wunder.* 

When  Cicero  says,*  "ro*  rogatores,  vos  diribi' 
tores,  vos  custodes  tabellarumj"  we  may  presume 
that  he  mentions  these  officers  in  the  order  in  which 
they  discharged  their  duties  in  the  comitia.  It  was 
the  office  of  the  rogalores  to  collect  the  tabell®  which 
each  century  gave,  as  they  used,  before  the  ballot 
was  introduced,  to  ask  {rogare)  each  century  for  it« 
votes,  and  report  them  to  the  magistrate  who  pre- 
sided over  the  comitia.  The  diribitores,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  divided  the  votes  when  ta- 
ken out  of  the  cista,  and  handed  them  over  to  thti 
custodes,  who  checked  them  off  by  points  marked  on 
a  tablet. 

Many  writers  have  confounded  the  cista  with  the 
sitella  or  urna,  into  wliich  the  sortcs  or  mere  lots 
were  cast ;  the  true  difference  between  these  words 
is  explained  under  Sitella. 

DISCUS  (dtff«of),  a  circular  plate  of  stone  {/ud, 
vol  diaKoi}^)  or  metal  {splendida  pondera  disci^^),  made 
for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength 
and  dexterity.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancicuts,  being  inclu- 
ded in  the  Il^vroi^^ov.  It  was  practised  in  the  he- 
roic age  ;^'  the  fable  of  Hyacinthus,  who  was  killed 
by  Apollo  as  they  were  playing  together  at  this 
game,"  also  proves  its  very  high  antiquity. 

The  discus  was  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  reach  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm  when 
held  in  the  right  hand.    The  object  was  to  throw  it 
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thMn  a  fixed  spot  to  the  greatest  distance ;  and  m 
doing  this,  each  player  had  a  friend  to  mark  the  point 
at  which  the  discus,  when  thrown  by  him,  struck 
tlie  ground,  as  is  done  by  Minerva  on  behalf  of 
IJlysses  when  he  contends  with  the  Phaeacians ;' 
ixa  signatnr  terra  sagitta.*  The  distance  to  which 
It  was  commonly  thrown  became  a  measure  of 
length,  called  ru  diaKcvQa.^ 

The  space  on  which  the  discobolus,  or  thrower 
w*  the  discus,  stood,  was  called  pa2£ic,  and  was  in- 
iicated  by  being  a  little  higher  than  the  ground  sur- 
rounding it.  As  each  man  took  his  station,  with 
his  body  entirely  naked,  on  the  paMlc,  he  placed  his 
right  foot  forward,  bending  his  knee,  and  resting 
principally  on  this  foot.  The  discus  being  held, 
/eady  to  be  thrown,  in  his  right  hand,  he  stooped, 
turning  his  body  towards  it,  and  his  left  hand  was 
naturally  turned  in  the  same  direction.*  This  atti- 
tude was  represented  by  the  sculptor  Myron  in  one 
of  his  works,  and  is  adduced  by  Quintilian*  to  show 
how  much  greater  skill  is  displayed  by  the  artist, 
and  how  much  more  powerful  an  effect  is  produced 
on  the  spectator,  when  a  person  is  represented  in 
action,  than  when  he  is  at  rest  or  standing  erect. 
We  fortunately  possess  several  copies,  more  or  less 
entire,  of  this  celebrated  statue;  and  one  of  the  best 
of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the  annexed 
woodcut).  It  represents  the  player  just  ready  to 
swing  round  his  outstretched  arm,  so  as  to  describe 
with  it  p.  semicircle  in  the  air,  and  thus,  with  his 
collected  I'orce,  to  project  the  discus  at  an  angle  of 
forty-f.A'j  degrees,  at  the  same  time  springing  for- 
ward fco  as  to  give  it  the  impetus  of  his  whole  body. 
IMsoum  "  tOMto  contorquet  turbine,  et  ipse  prosequi- 
tur'"* 


By  metaphor,  the  term  discus  was  applied  to  a 
mirror'  {vid.  Speculum)  ;  to  the  orb  of  the  sun  as 
seen  by  us ;  and  to  a  flat  round  plate  used  to  hold 
meat,  whence  the  English  dish. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  mass  of  a  spherical  form  (ffo- 
Xof)  was  used  instead  of  a  discus,  as  when  the 
Greeks  at  the  funeral  games  contended  for  a  lump 
of  iron,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him  w^ho  could 
throw  it  farihfyat.*  'The  coXo^  was  perforated  in  the 
centre,  so  tint  a  rope  or  thong  might  be  passed 
through,  anf't  used  in  throwmg  it.*  In  this  form  the 
dissccbolia  ji  still  practised  by  the  mountaineers  of 
the  canton  of  Appenzell,  in  Switzerland.  They 
incet  twi'-e  a  year  to  throw  round  stones  of  great 
i^ight  Diid  size.    This  they  do  by  a  sudden  leap 
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and  forcible  swinging  of  the  whole  bod/.  'Jhe  aune 
stone  is  taken  by  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
discus  and  a6>Mq :  he  who  sends  it  to  the  greatest 
distance  receives  a  public  prize.  The  stone  is  lifted 
as  high  as  the  right  shoulder  (see  woodcut ;  mw- 
fjtadioLo^)  before  t^ing  projected.* 

DISPENSATOR.  (Ftrf.  Calculatof.) 
DITHYRA'MBUS.  {Vid.  Chorus,  p.  247.) 
DIVERSO'RIUM.  (Firf.  Caupoxa.) 
DIVINATIO  is,  according  to  Cicero,^  a  prcsen^ 
sion  and  a  knowledge  of  future  things ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Chrysippus,*  a  power  in  man  which  foresees 
and  explains  those  signs  which  the  gods  throw  in 
his  way,  and  the  diviner  must  therefore  know  the 
disposition  of  the  gods  towards  men,  the  import  oi 
their  signs,  and  by  what  means  these  signs  are  to 
be  obtained.  According  to  this  latter  definition,  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word  divinatio  is  narrower 
than  that  of  the  Greek  /iovtik^,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  signifies  any  means  by  which  the  decrees  <^ 
the  gods  can  be  discovered,  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  artificial ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seers  and  the  ora- 
cles, where  the  will  of  the  gods  is  revealed  by  inspi 
ration,  as  well  as  the  divinatio  in  the  sense  of  Cbry- 
sippus.  In  the  one,  man  is  the  passive  agent 
through  which  the  deity  reveals  the  future  ;  while 
in  the  other,  man  discovers  it  by  his  own  skill  or 
experience,  without  any  pretension  to  inspiratk>n. 
As,  however,  the  seer  or  vates  was  also  frequently 
called  divinus,  we  shall  treat,  under  this  head,  of 
seers  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  divinatio.  Tbi 
subject  of  oracles  is  discussed  in  a  separate  articla 
{Vid.  Oraculum.) 

The  behef  that  the  decrees  of  the  divine  wIB 
were  occasionally  revealed  by  the  deity  himself,  or 
could  be  discovered  by  certain  individuals,  is  one 
which  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  in  c^jrD> 
mon  with  many  other  nations,  before  the  attainmeol 
of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation.  In 
early  ages  such  a  belief  was  natural,  and  perhaps 
founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  close  connexion 
between  man,  God,  and  nature.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  men  became  more  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  this  belief  was  abandoned,  at 
least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds,  while  the  mul- 
titudes still  continued  to  adhere  to  it ;  and  the  gov- 
ernments, seeing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  not  only  countenanced,  but  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported it. 

The  seers  or  fidvreif,  who,  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo,  announced 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  have  been  connected 
with  certain  places  where  oracles  were  given  ;  but 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinet  class  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality ;  one  of  them 
is  Calchas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo,  the  god 
of  prophecy,  was  generally  the  source  from  which 
the  seers,  as  well  as  other  diviners,  derived  their 
knowledge.  In  many  families  of  seers  the  inspired 
knowledge  of  the  future  was  considered  to  be  he- 
reditary, and  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
To  these  families  belonged  the  lamids,*  who  frooQ 
Olympia  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  Greece; 
the  Branchidffi,  near  Miletus;*  the  Eumolpids,  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis ;  the  Clytiads,^  the  Tclliads,* 
the  Acamanian  seers,  and  others.  Some  of  thesr 
families  retained  their  celebrity  till  a  very  late  pe- 
riod of  Grecian  history.  The  mantels  made  theii 
revelations  either  when  requested  to  do  so  on  im- 
portant emergencies,  or  they  made  them  sponta- 
neously whenever  they  thought  it  necessary,  either 
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i>  prevcDl  some  calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  coun- 
rymeo  to  something  beneficial.  The  civil  govern- 
mrnt  of  Athens  not  only  tolerated,  but  protected 
and  honoured  them ;  and  Cicero^  says,  that  the  man- 
teis  were  present  in  all  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
Athenians.*  Along  with  the  seers  we  may  also 
mention  the  Bacides  and  the  Sibyllae.  Both  exbted 
from  a  very  remote  time,  and  were  distinct  from 
the  manteis  so  far  as  they  pretended  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  the  future  from  sacred  books  {xpn(Tfiol) 
which  they  consulted,  and  which  were  in  some  pla- 
ces, as  at  Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  govern- 
ment or  some  especial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and 
in  the  most  revered  sanctuary.  Bacis  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pauaanias,'  in  Bceotia,  a  general  name  for  a 
man  inspired  by  nymphs.  The  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes* and  iEliau*  mention  three  oiiginal  Baci- 
des, one  of  Eleon  in  Boeotia,  a  second  of  Athens, 
and  a  third  of  Caphys  in  Arcadia.*  From  these 
three  Bacides  all  others  were  said  to  be  descended, 
and  to  have  derived  their  name.  Antichares,'  Mu- 
saeus,*  Euclous  of  Cyprus,*  and  Lycus,  son  of  Pan- 
dion,^*  probably  belonged  to  the  Bacides.  The  Sib- 
yllas were  prophetic  women,  probably  of  Asiatic  or- 
igin, whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to  have  been  to 
wander  with  their  sacred  books  from  place  to  place." 
£lian'*  states  that,  according  to  some  authors, 
there  were  four  Sibyllae,  the  Erythraean,  the  Sa- 
mian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian ;  but  that 
others  added  six  more,  among  whom  there  was  one 
called  the  Cumaean,  and  anoUier  called  the  Jewish 
Sibylla.  Compare  Suidas,"  and  Pausanias,^*  who 
has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Sibyllae,  in 
which,  however,  he  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tvkeeo  the  Sibyllae  properly  so  called,  and  other  wom- 
en who  travelled  about  and  made  the  prophetic  art 
their  profession,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
Bomeroas  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.'*  The 
Sibylla  whose  books  gained  so  great  an  importance 
at  iiome  was,  according  to  Varro,"  the  Erythraean : 
the  b^.ks  which  she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one 
of  the  Targuiiis  were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
public,  and  only  accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The 
early  existence  of  the  Sibyllae  is  not  as  certain  as 
that  of  the  Bacides ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late 
date  they  occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an 
early  period  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophe- 
cies by  some  Bacis  or  Sibylla.'^  They  seem  to 
have  retained  their  celebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  Demetrius.^' 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
pTOf^tesses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  of  an 
inferior  order  (;tP70-//oX^yfa),  who  made  it  thei"" 
business  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
fortunes.  They  wei-e,  however,  more  particularly 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
most  ready  to  believe  what  is  most  niarvellous  and 
least  entitled  to  belief.  This  class  of  diviners, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  until  a 
comparatively  late  period,**  and  to  have  been  looked 
opon,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  a.«  nuisances 
to  the  public. 

These  soothsayers  lead  us  naturally  to  the  mode 
•f  divination,  of  which  such  frequent  use  was  made 
by  the  ancients  in  all  the  affairs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate li<e,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  numberless  signs  and  phenomena.  No 
public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was  ever 
entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  without 
consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  observing  the 
signs  which  they  s(3nt,  especially  those  in  the  sac- 
rifices offered  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which  they 
were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divination  no 
divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary,  but  mere- 
ly experience  and  a  certain  knowledge  acquired  by 
routine ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  priests  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  explain- 
ing signs  {vid.  Auoub,  Haruspex),  yet  on  any  sud 
den  emergency,  especially  in  private  affairs,  any 
one  who  met  with  somethhig  extraordinary  might 
act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The  principal  signs  by 
which  the  gods  were  thought  to  declare  their  wH], 
were  things  connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifi- 
ces, the  flight  and  voice  of  birds,  all  kinds  of  nat- 
nral  phenomena.  u\  iinary  as  well  as  extraordinary 
and  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  signs  of  the  first  class  {Ufjo 
fmvTela  or  lepoaKoma,  haruspUium  or  ars  haruspicina) 
was,  according  to  ^Eschylus,^  the  invention  of  Pro- 
metheus. It  seems  to  have  been  most  culiivated  b;? 
the  Etrascans,  among  whom  it  was  raised  into  a 
complete  science,  and  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Romans.  Sacrifices  were  either  offered  for  the 
special  purpose  of  consulting  the  gods,  or  in  the  or- 
dinary way ;  but  in  both  cases  tiie  signs  were  ob- 
served, and  when  they  were  propitious,  the  sacri- 
fice was  said  KoXh-epelv.  The  principal  points  that 
were  generally  observed  were,  1.  The  manner  in 
which  the  victim  approached  to  the  altar,  whether 
uttering  a  sound  or  not ;  the  former  was  consider 
ed  a  favourable  omen  in  the  sacrifice  at  the  Panio- 
nium.*  2.  The  nature  of  the  intestines  with  rt> 
spect  to  their  colour  and  smoothness ;'  tlie  livei 
and  bile  were  of  particular  importance.  ( Vid.  C  a  r  i-  r 
ExTORUM.)  3.  The  nature  of  the  flame  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice  ;*  hence  the  words  nvpofjiavTeia, 
ifinvfta  aijfiaTa,  ^XoyuKu  G^f^ara.  That  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  altar,  the  libation,  and  various  other 
things  offered  to  the  gods,  were  likewise  consicered 
as  a  means  through  which  the  will  of  the  gods  might 
be  leaiiied,  is  clear  from  the  names  /can-vu/iaiTc/a, 
?,i6avo/iavT£la,  Kpidofiavreiaf  and  others.  EspeciaJ 
care  was  also  taken,  during  a  sacrifice,  that  no  inau^ 
spicious  or  frivolous  words  were  uttered  by  any  of  the 
by-standers :  hence  the  admonitions  of  the  priests, 
ev^piulTt  and  ev^ijfilaj  or  aiyure^  aiOTrare^  favete  lin- 
guiSf  and  others ;  for  improper  expressions  were 
not  only  thought  to  pollute  and  profane  the  sacred 
art,  but  to  be  unlucky  omens  {dva^rifiCa^  KXi^dbve^y 
^fjfiaif  ^cjvat,  or  bfi^al^). 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  class 
was  called  oLuvioTLKrif  augurium  or  auspicium.  It 
was,  like  the  former,  common  to  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  was  never  developed  into  so  complete  a 
system  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter ;  nor  did  it 
ever  attain  the  same  degree  of  importance  in  Greece 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  ( Vid.  Auspicium.)  The  Greeks, 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their  face 
towards  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing  to  the 
right  (ea.st),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or  a  fal- 
con, was  a  favourable  sign,*  while  birds  appearing 
to  the  lefl  (west)  were  considered  as  unlucky  signs.' 
Sometimes  the  mere  appearance  of  a  bird  was 
thought  sufficient :  thus  the  Athenians  always  con- 
sidered the  ap|)earance  of  an  owl  as  a  lucky  sign  ; 
hence  the  proverb,  yXavf  Ihtoto*,  "  the  owl  is  out," 
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r.  f ,  we  nave  gooa  luck.  Other  animals  appearing 
unexpectedly,  especially  to  travellers  on  their  road 
[hvohia  avfL6o/M\  were  also  thought  ominous;  and 
at  Athens  it  was  considered  a  very  unlucky  omen 
when  a  weasel  appeared  during  the  assembly  of  the 
pi.v>ple.^  Superstitions  of  this  kind  are  still  met 
with  in  several  European  countries.  Various  other 
means  were  used  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods, 
sucli  as  the  aidijpofiavTeia,  or  divination  by  placing 
draws  on  red-hot  iron ;  the  fioXvdfiavTeia,  by  ob- 
serving the  figures  which  melted  lead  formed ;  the 
^oTovojiavTila,  or  divination  by  writing  one's  own 
name  on  herbs  and  leaves,  which  were  then  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  &,c. 

Of  greater  impf)rtance  than  the  appearance  of  an- 
imals, at  least  to  the  Greeks,  were  the  phenomena 
in  the  heavens,  particularly  during  any  public  trans- 
action. They  were  not  only  observed  and  interpret- 
ed by  private  individuals  in  their  own  affairs,  but 
by  the  public  magistrates.  The  Spartan  ephors,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch,*  made  regular  observations 
in  the  heavens  every  ninth  year  during  the  night ; 
and  the  family  of  the  Pythaistae,  'of  Athens,  made 
similar  observations  every  year  before  the  theoris 
set  sail  for  Delos.'  Among  the  unlucky  phenomena 
in  the  heavens  {dioarjfula,  signa  or  portenta)  were 
thunder  and  lightning,*  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon,*  earthquakes,*  rain  of  blood,  stones,  milk, 
&c.^  Any  one  of  these  signs  was  sufficient  at  Ath- 
ens to  break  up  the  assembly  of  the  people.*  In 
common  life,  things  apparently  of  no  importance, 
when  occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  were  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  from 
which  conclusions  might  be  drawn  respecting  the 
future.  Among  these  common  occurrences  we  may 
mention  sneezing,"  twinkling  of  the  eyes,**  tinkling 
of  the  ears,  and  numberless  other  things  which  we 
cannot  here  enumerate.  Some  of  them  have  re- 
tained their  significance  with  the  superstitious  mul- 
titude down  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  {bveipoKoTua)^  which 
bad  probably  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  Asia, 
where  it  is  still  a  universal  practice,  seems  in  the 
Homeric  age  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem ;  for 
'1  reams  were  said  to  be  sent  by  Zeus."  In  subse- 
quent times,  that  class  of  diviners  who  occupied 
themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams  seems 
to  have  been  very  numerous  and  popular ;  but  they 
never  enjoyed  any  protection  from  the  state,  and 
were  chiefly  resorted  to  by  private  individuals. 
Some  persons  are  said  to  have  gained  their  liveli- 
hood by  this  profession."  Respecting  the  oracles 
which  were  obtained  by  passing  a  night  and  dream- 
ing in  a  temple,  sec  Oraculum. 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  art  of 
divination  in  general,  see  Cicero's  work  De  Divi- 
natione.  The  fiavriKv  of  the  Greeks  is  treated  of  at 
some  length  by  Wachsmuth." 

The  word  divinatio  was  used  in  a  particular  man- 
ner by  the  Romans  as  a  law-term,  which  requires 
some  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or  more  ac- 
cusers came  forward  against  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, it  was,  as  the  phrase  ran,  decided  by  divi- 
natio who  should  be  the  chief  or  real  accuser,  whom 
the  others  then  joined  as  subscriptores,  t.  £.,  by  put- 
dog  their  names  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 

1.  (AriKtoph.,Eccle8.,703.)— 2.  (Agcsil.,  11.)— 3.  (MaUer.Do- 
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Otl.,  XX.,  104.)- 5.  (Thacyd.,  vii.,  50.)— 6.  (Xexi.,  Hel.,  ir.,  7, ♦4.) 
--7.  (Horn.,  II.,  xi.,  63,  Ac— Cic,  De  Divin.,  i.,  430—8.  (SchO- 
mann,  De  Comit.  Athen  ,  p.  140,  &c.,  transl.) — 9.  (Horn.,  Od., 
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Then:ist.,  13.-0vid,  Heroid.,  19,  151.— rropert.,  li.,  2, 33.)— 10. 
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IT.,  841  ;  xix.,  457.)— 12.  'Plut.,  Aristid.,  27.)— 13.  (UcUen.  Al- 
terth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  259,  d-.c- -Cranparo  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  I 
I,  p.  206,  4te.) 


ofTendei .  This  transaction,  by  which  one  of  ser? 
al  accusers  was  selected  to  conduct  the  accosation 
was  called  divinatio,  as  the  question  here  was  nol 
about  facts,  but  about  something  which  was  to  be 
done,  and  which  conld  not  be  found  out  but  by  wit- 
nesses or  written  documents ;  so  that  the  jadices 
had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the  course  which  they 
had  to  take.^  Hence  the  oratio  of  Cicero,  in  which 
he  tries  to  show  that  he,  and  not  Q.  Caecilius  Niger; 
ought  to  conduct  the  accusation  against  Verres,  is 
called  Divinatio  in  Cacilium.* 

DIVrSOR.     (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

DfVO'RTIUM,  generally  a  separation,  and,  in  a 
special  sense,  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  A  Roman 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife  or 
husband,  and  by  divortium  or  separation  in  the  hfe- 
time  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

Divorce,  or  the  absolute  determination  of  the  mer- 
riage  relation,  always  existed  in  the  Roman  polity 
so  far  back  as  we  know  anything  of  it ;  and  there 
might  be  divorce  both  in  the  case  of  a  marriage 
with  conventio  in  manum,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
marriage  when  there  was  no  conventio,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  own  famiiia 
sliU  continued.  The  statement  of  Plutarch,*  that 
the  husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  ef- 
fecting a  divorce,  may  be  true ;  but  we  cannot  rely 
altogether  on  such  an  authority.  As  one  essential 
part  of  a  marriage  was  the  consent  and  conjugal 
affection  of  the  parties,  it  was  considered  that  this 
affection  was  necessary  to  its  continuance,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, either  party  might  declare  his  or  her  in- 
tention to  dissolve  the  connexion.  No  judicial  de- 
cree, and  no  interference  of  any  public  authority, 
was  requisite  to  dissolve  a  marriage.  Filii  familias, 
of  course,  required  the  consent  of  those  in  whosa 
power  they  were.  The  first  instance  of  divorce  at 
Rome  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  ij.C.  234^ 
when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put  away  his  wife*  on  the 
ground  of  barrenness :  it  is  added  that  bis  conduct 
was  generally  condemned.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  story  is  explained  by  Savigny  with  his  usual 
acuteness.* 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic,  and  nn- 
der  the  Empire,  divorces  became  very  coromtHi- 
Pompey  divorced  his  wife  Mucia  for  alleged  adul- 
tery, and  his  conduct  was  approved  ,•  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  Paula  Valeria'  as  being  re^dy  to  seme 
her  husband,  on  his  return  from  his  province,  with 
notice  of  divorce.'  Cicero  himself  divorced  hi? 
wife  Terentia,  after  living  with  her  thirty  years, 
and  married  a  young  woman.  If  a  husband  di- 
vorced his  wife,  the  wife's  dos,  as  a  general  mlc, 
was  restored  {vid.  Dos);  and  the  same  was  the 
case  when  the  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  con- 
sent. As  divorce  became  more  common,  attempta 
were  made  to  check  it  indirectly,  by  affixing  pecu- 
niary penalties  or  pecuniary  loss  to  the  party  whose 
conduct  rendered  the  divorce  necessary.  This  was 
part  of  the  object  of  the  lex  Papia  Poppaa,  and  of 
the  rules  as  to  the  retentio  dotis  and  judicinm  mo- 
rum.  There  was  the  retentio  dotis  propter  liberos, 
when  the  divorce  was  caused  by  the  fault  of  ihft 
wife,  or  of  her  father,  in  whoso  power  she  was : 
three  sixths  of  the  dos  was  the  limit  of  what  could 
be  so  retained.  On  account  of  matters  morum  giBi- 
viorum,  such  as  adultery,  a  sixth  part  might  be  re- 
tained ;  in  the  case  of  matters  morum  levionim, 
one  eighth.  The  husband,  when  m  fault,  was  pun- 
ished by  being  required  to  return  the  dos  earlier 
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thaai  it  ^as  otherwise  returnable.  After  the  di- 
Torcfc,  either  party  might  marry  again. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppiea,  a  freedwoman  who  had 
Diarried  her  patronus  could  not  divorce  herself; 
there  appears  to  have  been  n :  other  class  of  persons 
subjected  to  this  incapacity. 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  of  marriage  by  con- 
brreatio  and  coemtio,  there  were  the  forms  of  di- 
vorce by  difiarreatio  and  remancipatio.  According 
to  Festus,^  diffarreatio  was  a  kind  of  religious  cer- 
emony, so  called,  '*  quia  fiebat  farreo  libo  adhibito," 
by  which  a  marriage  was  dissolved ;  and  Plutarch* 
has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  this  ceremony  in  the 
case  of  a  divorce  between  the  flamen  dialis  and  his 
wife.  It  is  said  that  originally  marriages  contract- 
ed by  confarreatio  were  indissoluble ,  and  in  a  later 
age,  this  was  the  case  with  the  marriage  of  the  fla- 
men dialis,'  who  was  married  by  confarreatio.  In 
the  case  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  the  emperor  au- 
thorized the  divorce.  A  marriage  by  coeratio  was 
dissolved  by  remancipatio.*  In  course  of  time  less 
ceremony  was  used,  but  still  some  distinct  notice 
or  declaration  of  intention  was  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  divorce  :  the  simple  fact  of  either  party  con- 
tracting another  marriage  was  not  a  legal  divorce.* 
The  ceremony  of  breaking  the  nupliaUs  tainUay*  or 
uf  taking  the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  woman 
and  turning  her  out  of  doors,  were  probably  consid- 
ered to  be  acts  of  themselves  significant  enough, 
though  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  general- 
ly accompanied  with  declarations  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  general  practice  was  appa- 
rently to  deliver  a  written  notice,  and  perhaps  to  as- 
sign a  reason.  In  the  case  of  Paula  Valeria,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  no  reason  was  assigned.  By  the 
lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  seven  witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Roman  cit- 
izens of  full  age  ipuberes)t  and  a  freedroan  of  the 
party  who  made  Uie  divorce. 

Under  the  Christian  emperors  divorce  was  pun- 
ished in  various  ways,  but  still  the  power  of  di- 
Torce  remained,  as  before,  subject  to  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  forms.  Theodosius  and  Valentin- 
ian  III.,  and  subsequently  Justinian,  made  various 
laws,  by  which  punishment  was  imposed,  not  only 
on  the  party  who  gave  good  cause  for  the  divorce, 
or  who  without  any  good  cause  made  a  divorce,  but 
also  on  both  parties  when  they  dissolved  the  mar- 
riage by  aigreement  without  good  legal  cause.  The 
penalties  in  such  cases  varied  with  the  circumstan- 
ces ;  they  were  both  pecuniary  and  personal. 

The  term  repudium,  it  is  said,  properly  applies  to 
a  marriage  only  contracted  {pid.  Sfonsalli),  and  di- 
vortium  to  an  actual  marriage  ;'  but  sometimes  di- 
vortium  and  repudium  appear  to  be  used  indifferent- 
ly. The  phrases  to  express  a  divorce  are  nuncium 
remittere,  divortium  facere  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be  as  follow  :  "  Tuas  res  tiln  habcto,  iuas 
re*  tibi  agito:'^  The  phrase  used  to  express  the 
renunciation  of  a  marriage  contract  were  renun- 
liare  repudium,  repudium  rcmittere,  dicere,  and  re- 
pudiare  ;  and  the  form  of  words  might  be,  "  Condi- 
tioDe  tua  non  utor."* 

For  the  subject  of  Greek  divorce,  see  AIIOAEI- 
1r£QS  AIKH,  and  Marbiaoe,  Greek. 

DO  CAN  A  (Aoicava,  rd :  from  <5o/c6f,  a  beam)  was 
an  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  the  Dios- 
cori  (Castor  and  Polydeuces)  at  Sparta.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  upright  beams,  with  others  laid  across 
ihem  transversely.^^  This  rude  symbol  of  fraternal 
anity  evidently  points  to  a  very  remote  age,  in 
which  scarcely  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can  have 
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been  made.  At  a  later  time,  when  works  of  ail 
were  introduced  into  all  the  spherei^  of  ordinary 
life,  this  rude  and  ancient  object  of  worship,  like 
many  others  of  its  kind,  was  not  superseded  by  a 
more  appropriate  symbol.  The  Dioscuri  were  wor^ 
shipped  as  gods  of  war,  and  we  know  that  their  im- 
ages accompanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they 
took  the  field  against  the  enemy.  But  when,  in  th€< 
year  504  B.C.,  the  two  kings,  during  their  invasion 
of  Attica,  failed  in  their  undertaking  on  account  of 
their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other,  it  was  de 
creed  at  Sparta  that  in  future  only  one  king  should 
command  the  army,  and,  in  consequence,  should 
only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  images  of  the 
Dioscuri.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  images, 
accompanying  the  kings  into  the  field,  were  the  an- 
cient  doxava,  which  were  now  disjointed,  so  that 
one  half  of  the  symbol  remained  at  Sparta,  while 
the  other  was  taken  into  the  field  by  one  of  the 
kings.  Suidas  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum* 
state  that  donava  was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  df- 
XOfiai.* 

DOCIMASIA  {doKi/ioaiaj,  When  any  citizen  of 
Athens  was  either  appointed  by  lot  or  chosen  by 
suffrage  {kXijputoc  koI  aiperoc)  to  hold  a  public  of- 
fice, he  was  obliged,  before  entering  on  its  duties, 
to  submit  to  a  doKifMaia,  or  scrutiny  into  his  pre- 
vious life  and  conduct,  in  which  any  person  could 
object  to  him  as  unfit.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  archons,  the  senators,  the  strategi,  and  other 
magistrates.  The  examination,  or  anacrisis,  for  the 
archonship  was  conducted  by  the  senators,  or  in  the 
courts  of  the  heliea.*  The  doKifiaatOj  however,  was 
not  confined  to  persons  appointed  to  public  offices  { 
for  we  read  of  the  denouncement  of  a  scrutiny  {lir- 
ayye^M  doKtfjtaaiac)  against  orators  who  spoke  in 
the  assembly  while  leading  profligate  lives,  or  adet 
having  committ^  flagitious  crimes.  This  denounce- 
ment might  be  made  in  public  by  any  one  irpoc  do- 
Kifiaaiav  tov  ^iov,  i.  e.,  to  compel  the  party  com- 
plained of  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
give  an  account  of  bis  life  and  conduct  If  found 
guilty,  he  was  punished  with  ari^/a,  and  prohibited 
from  the  assemblies.* 

We  will  now  explain  the  phrase  avipa  elvai  dont- 
fjtaoOnvai.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  every  Athenian 
became  an  ephebus,  and  after  two  years  was  en- 
rolled among  the  men,  so  that  he  could  be  present 
and  vote  at  the  assemblies.*  In  the  case  of  wards 
who  were  heirs  to  property,  this  enrolment  might 
take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  yeara^ 
on  it*8  t>eing  established  by  a  doKiftaeia  that  the  youth 
was  physically  qualified  to  discharge  any  duties  the 
state  might  impose  upon  him.  If  so,  he  was  re- 
leased from  guardianship,  and  "became  a  man" 
(avTfp  tytvsTO  or  idoiiifmadfi)^  being  thereby  empow- 
ered to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of  twen- 
ty.^ We  may  add  that  the  statements  of  the  gram 
marians  and  orators  are  at  variance  on  this  point ; 
but  the  explanation  we  have  given  seems  the  best 
way  of  reconciling  them,  and  it  agrees  in  substance 
with  the  supposition  of  Schomann,  **  that  among  the 
Athenians  no  one  period  was  appointed  for  enrol- 
ment, provided  that  it  was  not  done  before  the  at- 
tainment of  the  18th,  nor  after  the  completion  of 
the  20th  year." 

DODHANS.    ( Vid.  As,  p.  1 10.) 

DOGMATICI  {doyfiariKoi),  the  oldest  of  the  med- 
ical sects  of  antiquity,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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Jie  philosophers  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Ladrtius.' 
They  derived  their  name  from  doyfuiy  a  philosopftical 
tenet  or  opinion,  because  they  professed  to  follow 
the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  whence  Jthey  were 
aoiij^times  called  HippocrtUici.  Thessalus,  the  son, 
and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  were 
the  founders  of  this  sect,  about  B.C.  400,  which  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation,  and  held  undisputed  sway 
over  the  whole  medical  profession,  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Alexandrean  school  of  philosophy 
lialled  Empiria.  (Ktd.  Empirici.)  After  the  rise 
o(  this  sect,  for  uomn  centuries  every  physician 
ranged  himself  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  par- 
ties. The  different  arguments  brought  forward  on 
each  side  are  stated  with  such  clearness-  and  ele- 
gance by  Celsus,*  that  the  passage  relating  to  the 
Dogmatici  is  here  given  at  full  length,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  o*.hi:T  party  in  the  article  Empiriol 

The  Dogmatici  held  that  it^was  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  hidden  causes  of  diseases,  as 
well  as  the  more  evident  ones;  and  to  know  how 
the  natural  actions  and  different  functions  of  the 
human  body  take  place,  which  necessarily  suppo- 
ses a  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts.  They  gave 
the  name  of  hidden  causes  to  those  which  concern 
the  elements  or  principles  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed,  and  the  occasion  of  good  or  ill  health. 
It  is  impossible,  said  they,  for  a  person  to  know 
how  to  set  about  curing  an  illness  unless  he  knows 
what  it  comes  from ;  since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  must  treat  it  in  one  way,  if  diseases  in  general 
proceed  from  the  excels  or  deficiency  of  one  of 
the  four  elements,  as  some  philosophers  have  sup- 
p;ised;  in  another  way,  if  all  the  malady  lies  in 
the  humours  of  the  body,  as  Herophilus  thought ; 
in  another,  if  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  respira- 
tion, according  to  the  idea  of  Hippocrates  (alluding, 
probably,  to  the  work  Hep*  *v<7wv,  De  FiatibuSy  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  spurious) ;  in  another, 
if  the  blood  excites  inflammation  by  passing  from 
the  veins  which  are  meant  to  contain  it  into  the 
vessels  that  ought  only  to  contain  air,  and  if  this 
inflammation  produces  the  extraordinary  movement 
of  the  blood  that  is  remarked  in  fever,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Erasistratus ;  and  in  another,  if  it  is 
by  means  of  corpuscles  which  stop  in  the  invisible 
passages  and  block  up  the  way,  as  Asclepiades  af- 
firms to  be  the  case.  If  this  be  granted,  it  must 
necessarily  appear  that,  of  all  physicians,  he  will 
succeed  the  best  in  the  cure  of  diseases  who  un- 
derstands best  their  first  origin  and  cause.  The 
Dogmatici  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  experi- 
ments also ;  but  they  said  that  these  experiments 
could  not  be  made,  and  never  had  been  made,  but 
by  reasoning.  They  added,  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  men,  or  those  who  first  applied  themselves 
to  medicine,  did  not  recommend  to  their  patients 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  their  thotights,  but 
that  they  deliberated  about  it,  and  that  experiment 
and  use  then  let  them  know  if  they  had  reasoned 
justly  or  conjectured  happily.  It  mattered  little, 
said  they,  that  people  declared  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  remedies  had  been  the  subject  of  experiment 
from  the  first,  provided  they  confessed  that  these 
experiments  were  the  results  of  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  tried  the  remedies.  They  went  on  to 
My,  that  we  often  see  new  sorts  of  diseases  break 
out,  for  which  neither  experiment  nor  custom  has 
yet  found  out  any  cure ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
neccasary  to  observe  whence  they  came  and  how 
they  first  commenced,  for  otherwise  no  one  can  tell 
why,  iu  such  an  emergency,  he  makep  use  of  one 
remedy  rather  than  another.  Such  accofdiug  to 
the  Dugiratid,  are  the  reasons  why  a  physician 
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ought  to  try  antl  discover  the  hiddtn  ccuses  of  di» 
eases.  As  for  the  evident  causes^  which  are  sud 
as  can  easily  be  discovered  by  anybody,  and  where 
one  has  only  to  know  if  the  illness  proceeds  froD 
heat  or  from  cold,  from  having  eaten  tiio  little  oi 
too  much,  and  the  like,  they  said  it  was  necessary 
to  inform  one's  self  of  all  that,  and  make  on  it  th« 
suitable  reflections;  but  they  did  not  think  thai 
one  ought  to  stop  there  without  going  any  fanher 
They  said  again,  with  regard  to  the  natural  actions, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  know  wherefore  and  in 
what  manner  we  receive  the  air  into  our  lungs, 
and  why  we  afterward  expire  it ;  why  food  is  taken 
into  the  body,  how  it  is  there  prepared,  and  then 
distributeii  through  every  part  of  it ;  why  the  arter- 
ies are  subject  to  pulsation  ;  what  is  the  cause  of 
sleep,  wakefulness,  &c. :  and  they  maintained  that 
a  man  could  not  cure  the  diseases  relating  to  these 
several  functions  unless  he  were  able  to  explain  all 
these  phenomena.  To  give  an  example  taken  from 
the  process  of  digestion  :  The  food,  said  these  phy- 
sicians, is  either  ground  in  the  stomach,  as  Erasis- 
tratus thought ;  or  it  purifies,  according  to  the  no- 
tion of  Plistonicus,  a  disciple  of  Praxagoras ;  or  it 
is  concocted  by  a  peculiar  heat,  as  was  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates  ;  or  else,  if  we  are  to  believe  Ascle- 
piades, all  these  opinions  are  equally  erroneous,  and 
nothing  is  concocted,  but  the  alimentary  matter  is 
distributed  throughout  the  body  in  the  same  crude 
state  in  which  it  was  taken  into  the  mouth.  How- 
ever much  they  diflfer  on  this  point,  they  all  agree 
that  the  sort  of  nourishment  proper  for  a  sick  per- 
son will  vary  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
opinions  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  one.  For  if  the 
food  is  ground  to  pieces,  we  must  choose  that  kind 
which  is  most  easily  ground;  if  it  putrefies,  we 
must  give  what  putrefies  most  quickly ;  if  it  is  con- 
cocted by  heat,  we  must  prefer  such  as  is  most  apt 
to  excite  heat ;  but  if  it  is  not  ccfticocted,  we  neoi 
not  select  any  of  the  above-mentioned  kini!ft  ol 
food,  but  rather  such  as  will  remain  as  it  is  eaten, 
and  change  the  least.  And  in  the  same  way  they 
ai*gued  that,  when  the  breathing  is  aflTected,  or  thera 
is  too  great  sleepiness  or  wakefulness,  if  a  physi 
clan  understands  thoroughly  the  nature  of  these  phe- 
nomena, he  will  be  able  to  cure  the  diseases  con- 
nected with  them.  Lastly,  they  maintained  that,  aa 
the  principal  pains  and  diseases  proceed  trom  the 
internal  parts^  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  ad- 
minister any  remedy  unless  he  is  acquainted  with 
these  parts.  They  therefore  contended  that  it  was 
necessary  to  open  dead  bodies  and  examine  the  dif- 
ferent viscera ;  but  that  it  was  much  the  best  way 
to  do  as  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  who  used  tn 
dissect  alive  the  criminals  condemned  to  death  that 
were  put  into  their  hands,  and  who  were  thus  ena- 
bled to  behold  during  life  those  parts  which  nature 
had  concealed,  and  to  contemplate  their  situation, 
colour,  figure,  size,  order,  hardness  or  softness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  dec.  They  added,  that 
it  is  not  possible,  when  a  person  has  any  intc^al 
illness,  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  unless  one 
is  exactly  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  all  the 
viscera,  nor  can  one  heal  any  part  without  un- 
derstanding its  nature ;  that,  when  the  intestines 
protrude  through  a  wound,  a  person  who  does  not 
know  what  is  their  colour  when  in  a  healthy  state 
cannot  distinguish  the  sound  from  the  diseased 
parts,  nor  therefore  apply  proper  remedies,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nat- 
ural state  of  the  diseased  parts  will  undertake  this 
cure  with  confidence  and  certainty ;  and  that,  it 
short,  it  is  not  to  be  called  an  act  of  cradty,  as  sqido 
persons  suppose  it,  to  seek  pr  the  remedies  of  ao 
immense  number  of  innoceru  persons  in  the  stt/Te^ 
ings  of  a  F  V  criminals 
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Sooh  were  their  opinions,  and  t^ie  arguments  by 
which  they  supported  them.  Additional  informa- 
tioo  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  Galen's  works.* 

DOLABRA,  dim,  DOLABELLA  {a/iiXfi,  dim,  cfu- 
?4oif),  a  chisel,  a  celt. 

For  the  purpose  of  planing  and  polishing  wood, 
the  ancients  used  either  the  adze,  which  was  impell- 
ed in  the  direction  exhibited  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
lis  {vid,  Ascia),  or  the  chisel,  which  was  forced  in 
Uie  opposite  direction,  i  «.,  from  the  body  of  the 
workman,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  62. 
On  account  oCthe  use  of  these  tools  in  ship-build- 
ing, Juvenal*  describes  the  merchant  as  trusting  his 
*jfe  "  ligno  dolato."  Statues  also  were  made  by  the 
application  of  the  chisel.  "E  robore  dolatus,"' 
"truncus  dolamine  effigiatus."* 

The  chisel  used  by  stone-masons  is  represented 
at  the  bottom  of  the  monument,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Circinus  (p.  252). 
Ashlar,  t.  «.,  stone  adapted  to  be  cut  and  smoothed 
by  the  chisel,  was  called  ''  lapis  dolabilis."  A  Greek 
epigram  represents  the  inscription  on  a  marble  tomb 
as  engraved  by  the  strokes  of  the  chisel  (Xaorv7ro<r 
flfu?Mc  KtKoXofifuvov^),  and  such  letters  are  called 
c^tXevra  ypdfjifiaTa.* 

Dolabrse  were  also  much  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  horticulture  and  agriculture.    A  small  sharp 
chisel  was  used  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  from  the 
trunk  of  the  vine ;  an  instrument  of  the  same  form,  I 
thoogh,  of  course,  much  more  blunt  and  rough,  and  | 
yet  called  by  the  same  name  {dolabeUa)^  was  em- 1 
ployed  to  stir  up  the  ground  about  its  roots.  ^    This  | 
tool  was  likewise  used  to  refresh  the  soil  m  rose- 1 
beds  ,*  and  the  same  term  "  dolabra"  is  applied  to 
the  spud,  or  small  spade,  which  the  ploughman  car- 
ried with  him  to  destroy  weeds.    Hence  the  ancient 
glossaries  translate  dolabra  "a  tool  for  digging'' 
(jpcO ;  ao^  Coluitiella'  says,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  '*  Nee  minus  dolabra,  quam  vomere,  bubul- 
cos  utatur." 

It  most  have  been  in  a  form  very  similar  that  the 
dolabra  was  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies 
in  making  intren«>hments  and  in  destroying  fortifi- 
cations. When  they  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
a  city,  the  expression  is  "  Dolabris  perfregere  mu- 
rum.""  In  what  manner  the  instrument  was  ap- 
plied we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Livy,** 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  soldiers  were  sent  **  with 
dolabrae  to  destroy  a  wall  from  its  foundation,"  and 
that  the  execution  of  this  task  was  easy,  because 
the  stones  of  which  the  wall  was  built  were  laid  in 
day  or  mud,  and  not  in  mortar.  It  is  clear  that  the 
ese  of  the  chisels  in  this  instance  was  to  insert 
them  between  the  stones,  so  as  to  remove  the  clay, 
and  in  doing  this,  to  loosen  and  destroy  the  wall.** 

Dolabrae  abound  in  our  public  museums  and  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  being  known  under  the 
equivalent  name  of  "celts"  to  antiquaries,  who, 
boweTer,  generally  use  the  word  without  under- 
standing its  true  sense.*'  "  Celtes"  is  an  old  Latin 
word  for  a  chisel,  probably  derived  from  cob/o,  to 
engrave.  Thus  the  phrase  ^^edte  sculpantur  in 
giUW*  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  Job,^*  and 
•*maJJeoU)  et  celte  litertUus  silex'*  in  an  inscription 
foimd  at  Pola.'*  These  articles  are  for  the  most 
part  of  bronze,  more  rarely  of  hard  stone.  They 
are  chiefly  found,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  ac- 
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count  of  their  use  given  by  Curtius,  Livjr,  and  T*. 
citus,  in  ancient  earUi-works  and  encampments,  anc^ 
in  various  instances  a  great  number,  even  more  . 
than  a  hundred,  have  been  discovered  together.  The 
sizes  and  forms  which  they  present  are  as  various 
as  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  designed  to  show  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  varieties.  Fig.  1  is  ^om  a  celt 
found,  with  several  others,  and  with  a  nuinue)  of 
Roman  coins,  at  Karnbrd  in  Cornwall.*  Its  leigth 
was  six  inches  without  the  haft,  which  was  no  doubt 
of  wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  socket  at  the 
top.  It  must  have  been  a  very  effective  implement 
for  removing  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortifi- 
cation, after  they  had  been  first  shattered  and  loosen- 
ed in  some  degree  by  the  battering-ram.  The  ear 
or  loop  which  is  seen  in  this  and  many  other  celts, 
would  be  useful  to  suspend  them  from  the  soldier's 
girdle,  and  may  also  have  had  a  cord  or  chain  at 
tached  to  it  to  assist  in  drawing  back  the  celt  when 
ever  it  became  too  firmly  wedged  between  the 
stones  of  the  wail  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy. 
Figs.  2  and  3  are  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum.  These  chisels  seem 
best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter.  The  celt 
(fig.  4)  which  was  found  in  Fumess,  co.  Lancaster,' 
instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  inserted 
into  a  handle  like  the  three  preceding,  is  made 
thick,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  be 
conveniently  manipulated  without  a  handle.  It  is 
nine  inches  long,  and  weighs  2  lb.  6  oz.  Its  sharp 
edge  is  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet,  and  may  ha  ve 
been  used  for  polishing  timber. 
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On  the  other  hand,  figs.  6,  6,  7  exactly  resemble 
the  knife  now  used  by  leather-cutters,  and  there- 
fore illustrate  the  account  given  by  Julius  Pollux, 
who  reckons  this  same  tool,  the  aXlfirjy  among  the 
IpyaXela  tov  aKVTorSjiov.  This  instrument  was  also 
used  for  cutting  paper,  and  probably  in  the  same 
manner  (GfiiXa  xopTorofiod  sicila*). 

The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  bronw 


celt  fixed  into  a  handle  of  stag's  horn,  and  theoro 
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fe»rb  exemplifies  one  of  the  modes  of  attacbing  the 
meial  to  its  hafl.  It  was  evidently  adapted  for  very 
fiiie  work,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  above- 
figured  celt  from  Cornwall.  It  was  found  in  an  an- 
cient tomb  in  Wiltshire.*  The  two  other  figures  in 
ihis  woodcut  represent  the  knife  used  in  sacrifices, 
as  it  is  ot^en  exhibited  on  cameos  and  bas-reliefs,  be 
ing  the  "scena,"  "sacena,"  or  *'dolabra  pontificalia" 
mentioned  by  Festus  ;'  and  the  '*securis  dolabrata," 
or  hatchet  furnished  with  a  chisel,'  as  sculptured 
on  a  funereal  monument. 

DOI/ICHUS  {doXixo^}.     {Vid.  Stadium.) 

DO'IilUM,  a  cylindrical  vessel,  somewhat  resem- 
bling our  tubs  or  casks,  into  which  new  wine  was 
put  to  let  it  ferment.  It  was  at  first  made  of  earth. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny,  wood  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  either  in  Greece  or  Rome. 
At  a  later  period  dolia  were  made  of  wood,  held  to- 
gether with  hoops.  Paltadius*  speaks  of  dolia  con- 
taining two  hundred  congii:  it  is  incredible  that 
such  large  vessels  were  made  of  earth.  The  shape 
preferred  for  dolia  was  long,  and  of  a  small  diame- 
ter. Immediately  after  they  were  made  they  were 
covered  with  pitch,  and  subjected  to  a  farther  prep- 
aration, after  which  they  were  filled  with  wine,  but 
not  quite  to  the  brim,  and  placed  in  a  chamber  {cella 
vinaria\  which  was  at  least  high  enough  above  the 
sarth  to  have  windows.  Here  the  ddia  either  stood 
on  the  ground  or  were  let  into  it  {demersa,  dtpressa, 
or  defossa).  Wine  which  would  not  keep  long  was 
drunk  from  the  dolia ;  that  which  improved  by  keep- 
ing was  transferred  from  them  to  amphora.  The 
eupa  and  seria  were  vessels  like  the  dolia^  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose.* 

DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Culpa.) 

DOLUS  MALUS.     {Vtd.  Culpa.) 

DOMINIUM.  Dominium  signifies  quiritarian 
ownership,  or  property  in  a  thing ;  and  dominus,  or 
dominus  legitimus,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often 
used  by  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owner; 
but  this  is  not  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  In  like 
s&anner,  "to  have  ownership"  is  sometimes  ex- 
prejsed  by  "possidere,"  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  property  is  somethnes  called  *'  possessio."* 

The  complete  notion  of  property  or  ownership 
comprehends  the  determination  of  the  things  which 
may  be  the  objects  of  ownership ;  the  power  which 
a  man  may  have  over  such  subjects,  both  as  to  du- 
ration of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the  modes 
in  which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and  lost ;  the 
persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring,  transferring, 
or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  the  general  name  for  anything.  The  chief 
division  of  res  is  into  res  divini  juris  and  res  hu- 
mani  juris.  Res  divini  juris  are  those  which  are 
appropriated  to  religious  purposes,  namely,  res  sa- 
cra;, eanctae,  religiose  ;  and,  so  long  as  they  have 
'his  character,  they  cannot  be  objects  of  property. 
Res  human!  juris  are  all  other  things  that  can  be  the 
objects  of  property,  and  they  are  either  res  pub- 
lica;  or  res  private.  Res  publics  belong  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  state,  and  can  only  become  private 
property  by  being  deprived  of  this  public  character. 
[Vid.  AoRARiiE  Leobs.)  Res  universitatis  are  the 
property  of  a  corporate  body,  which  are  not  the 
property  of  any  individual  of  the  corporation.  The 
phrase  res  nuUius  is  ambiguous  ;  it  sometimes 
means  that  the  thing  cannot  be  the  property  of  any 
individual,  which  is  affirmed  of  things  divini  juris ; 
when  applied  to  things  humani  juris,  it  sometimes 
means  that  they  are  not  the  properly  of  an  individ- 
ual, but  of  a  body ;  yet  such  things  nuiy  become  the 
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property  of  an  individual ;  res  herediarie  are  m 
nullius  until  there  is  a  heres.  Res  communes  are 
those  which  cannot  be  the  objects  of  property,  and 
therefore  are  res  nullius.  as  the  sea. 

Res  corporales  are  defined  to  be  those  "  qvat 
tangi  possunt  :*'  incorporales  are  those  **  quaFs  tangi 
non  possunt,  sed  in  jure  consistunt,"  av  Hebiditas, 
UsosFRucTUs,  Oblioationbs  ;  and  they  are  consi* 
quently  incapable  of  tradition  or  delivery. 

Corporeal  things  are  divided  into  immobiles,  ci 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  mobiles.  The  class  of  thingi 
'*quaB  pondere,  numero,  mensura  constant,"  are 
such  things  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  silver,  gold,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  any  the  same  numbei. 
weight,  or  measure  may  be  considered  the  same 
thing.  {Vid.  Mutuum.)  There  is  another  class  of 
res,  consisting  of  those  "  qu»  usu  consumuntur, 
minuuntur,"  and  those  "  quae  non,"  which  nany  oi 
may  not  be  the  same  as  things  "  quae  numero."  dec. 

A  thing  may  either  be  a  unity,  singula  res,  or  it 
may  be  several  things  of  the  same  kind,  singulae 
res,  or  it  may  be  a  thmg  compounded  of  many 
various  things,  universitas,  by  wliich  is  undemtood 
a  whole  property,  all  that  a  person  has,  without  re- 
spect to  its  component  parts,  and  with  all  the  rights 
and  obligations  attached  to  it. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipt  and  rea 
nee  mancipi  was  one  of  ancient  origin ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  a  late  period  in  the  Empire  to  be  an  im- 
portant distinction.  Res  mancipi  are  not  farther 
known  than  by  an  enumeration  of  them,  which  is 
perhaps  imperfect  :*  they  are  predia  in  Italico  solo, 
both  rustic  and  urban ;  also  jura  rusticorum  prw^- 
diorum  or  servitutes,  as  via,  iter,  aquaeductus  ;  aLsc 
slaves,  and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen,  horses. 
&c.,  quae  collo  dorsove  domantur.  Other  thing? 
were  nee  mancipi. 

All  the  things  have  been  enuii^erated  which  are 
the  subject  of  dominium,  and  some  which  arc  not. 
Every  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possesaion  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  dominus ;  but  possession  alone, 
which  is  a  bare  fact  without  any  legal  iharacter, 
neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does  the  want 
of  possession  deprive  hun  of  dominium.  Possession 
has  the  same  relation  to  a  legal  right  to  a  thing,  as 
the  physical  power  to  operate  upon  it  has  to  the  le- 
gal power ;  and,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  pos- 
session precedes  that  of  ownership.  Things  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  possessio  civilis  which  cannot  be 
the  objects  of  dominium. 

The  class  of  things  called  jura  in  re  are  not  prop- 
erly subjects  of  ownership  {dominium),  though  a 
claim  to  them  is  prosecuted  by  an  actio  in  rem : 
they  are  servitutes,  emphyteusis,  superficies,  and 
pignus  and  hypotheca. 

Dominium  properly  signifies  the  right  of  dcahng 
with  a  corporeal  thing  as  a  person  {dominus)  pleas- 
es ;  this,  of  course,  implies  the  right  to  exclude  all 
others  from  meddling  with  it.  The  dominus  has 
the  right  to  possess,  and  is  distinguished  in  that  rev 
spect  from  the  bare  possessor,  who  has  only  tlie 
right  of  possession.  The  term  dominium  is  some- 
times (improperly)  extended  to  jura  in  re;  and 
sometimes  he  who  takes  as  heres  is  called  dominus 
hereditatis.  Jura,  or  jura  in  re,  are,  however,  de- 
tached parts  of  property,  which  are  opposed  to  d<v 
minium,  as  the  totality  of  all  the  rights  of  property. 
Even  the  ususfructuarius  is  never  considered  as 
owner,  and  proprietas  is  the  name  for  tliat  which 
remains  after  the  ususfructus  is  deducted  from  tbe 
ownership.  Ownership  may  be  either  absolute,  thai 
is,  as  complete  as  the  law  allows  any  ownership  to 
be,  or  it  may  be  limited.  The  distinction  between 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the  ben- 
eficial interest,  is  explained  in  another  placo.    (Kii 
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Bom  . ,  A  person  who  has  no  ownership  of  a 
thing  may  have  rights  in  or  to  a  thing  {.jwra  in  re), 
which,  as  far  as  they  extend,  limit  the  owner's  pow- 
er over  his  property.  Ownersliip,  being  in  its  na- 
ture single,  can  only  be  conceived  as  l^longing  to 
one  person  ;  consequently,  there  cannot  be  several 
owners  of  one  thing,  but  several  persons  may  own 
QDdtvided  shares  or  parts  of  a  thing. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  acquire;  and  ownership 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
for  him.  There  must  also  Tm?  a  thing  which  can  be 
Che  object  of  such  ownership,  and  there  must  be  a 
l^gal  mode  of  acquisition  {acquisitio  civilis).  Owner- 
ship may  be  acquired  in  single  things  (aequisitio  re- 
rum  singularum),  or  it  may  be  acquired  in  a  number 
of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once  {aequisilio  per 
univer9ii4Uem)y  in  which  case  a  person  acquires  them 
not  as  individual  things,  but  as  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  successio 
intei  vivos,  as  in  the  case  where  a  man  adrogates 
another,  and  so  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adro- 
gatpd  person's  property  ;^  or  it  is  successio  mortis 
ca'^a,  as  in  the  case  of  a  testamentary  hexes,  or  a 
hcres  ab  intestato. 

Acquisitiones  per  universitatem  are  properly  dis- 
cussed under  other  heads  (vid.  Adoptio,  Hbres, 
);.fivKH8iTAs).  The  following  remarks  apply  to  ac- 
quisitiones rerum  singularum.  Acquisitiones  were 
either  civiles  {ex  jure  ctV/7i),  or  naturales  (ex  jure 
gentium)^  that  is,  there  was  no  formality  prescribed 
for  the  m(Mle  of  acquisition :  in  both  cases  domin- 
ium could  be  acquired.  The  civiles  acquisitiones 
of  single  things  were  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio, 
and  usucapio :  those  naturali  jure  were  by  traditio 
or  deliTcry.  In  the  case  of  res  raancipi,  the  only 
modes  of  acquiring  dominium  were  mancipatio.  in 
jire  oessio,  and  usucapio ;  but  usucapio  applied  also 
U  things  nee  ixftincipi.  The  alienation  of  things 
t#  2  mancipi  was  the  peculiar  effect  of  traditio,  or 
iire  delivery,*  and  if  there  was  a  justa  causa,  de- 
bt-jiiam  was  thus  acquired  ;  for  traditio,  in  the  case 
«{ a  thing  mancipi,  merely  made  it  in  bonis,  and  the 
ar-cership  continued  unchanged.  The  notion  that, 
in  the  case  of  res  nee  mancipi,  bare  tradition  did 
nox  confer  quiritarian  ownership  or  dominium,  is 
^^oneoas ;  for  when  the  Roman  law  did  not  re- 
qiiTc  peculiar  forms,  the  transfer  of  ownership  was 
efliicted  in  what  may  be  called  the  natural  M'ay, 
that  is,  the  simplest  and  most  easy  way  in  which 
the  parties  to  the  act  could  show  their  meaning  and 
sariy  it  into  eflTect. 

A  man  who  was  dominus  of  a  thing,  whether  ac- 
quired jure  civili  or  naturali,  prosecuted  his  right  to 
it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  rei  vindicatio.  He  could 
■ot,  of  course,  prosecute  such  a  right  unless  he  was 
out  of  possession,  and,  in  order  to  succeed,  he 
most  prove  his  ownership.  If  ho  had  a  thing  in 
bonis,  and  was  in  possession,  he  acquired  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion :  if  he  was  out  of  possession, 
it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of  Unter- 
bolzner,'  that  he  was  aided  in  his  action,  after  the 
time  when  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse  and  the 
ftmnala  was  introduced  (for  as  to  a  previous  time  it 
is  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture),  by  the  fiction  of 
his  having  received  the  property  mancipatione. 
There  are  examples  of  a  similar  fiction  in  the  case 
of  the  bonorum  possessor  and  the  bonorum  emtor.* 
A  man  could  only  dispose  of  a  legacy  by  his  will 
per  vindicationem*  when  he  had  the  dominium  of 
•t  -  otherwise  he  could  only  give  it  per  damnatio- 
oem  or  sinendi  modo.  A  slave  who  was  the  prop- 
<vty  of  his  master  (dominus)  might  attain  the  Ro- 
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man  civitas  by  the  act  of  manumission :  if  he  wdt 
only  in  bonis  of  the  person  who  manumittHl  him,  he 
became  only  a  Latinus  by  the  act  of  manumission. 
The  difference  between  quiritarian  ownership  and 
in  bonis  was  destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, who  declared  in  bonis  to  be  complete  owner 
ship. 

Some  modem  writers  enumerate,  in  addition  tr 
the  civiles  acquisitiones  here  enumerated,  addict io 
emtio  sub  corona,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudicalio,  and 
lex,  by  which  last  they  understand  those  circum- 
stances under  which  some  special  enactment  give* 
property  to  a  person,  and  caducum  (vid.  Caducum'- 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  bons  fidei  possessio  was  not  ownership  (do 
minium),  nor  was  it  the  same  as  in  bonis.  The 
two  things  are  distinguished  by  Ulpian*  A  bona 
fidei  possessor  had  a  capacity  for  acquiring  by 
usucapion  the  ownership  of  the  thing  possessed) 
He  had  a  kind  of  action,  actio  publiciana  in  rem,  by 
which,  if  he  lost  the  possession  before  he  had  ac- 
quired the  ownership  by  usucapion,  he  could  recov- 
er it  against  all  but  the  owner,  in  which  latter  re- 
spect he  differed  from  him  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis, 
for  his  claim  was  good  against  the  person  who  had 
the  bare  ownership. 

As  to  fundi  provinciales,  it  was. an  old  princi- 
ple of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  domin- 
ium in  them,  that  is,  no  quiritarian  ownership  (vid. 
Agr ARIAS  Leges)  ;  nor  were  they  said  to  be  in  bo- 
nis ;  but  the  occupier  had  possessio  and  ususfruc- 
tus.  In  fact,  the  terms  dominium  and  in  bonis 
were  not  applicable  to  provincial  lands,  nor  werf 
the  fictions  that  were  applicable  to  things  in  bonis 
applicable  to  provincial  lands;  but  it  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Unterholzner,  that  the  formula  actio 
nis  was  adapted  to  the  case  of  provincial  lands  bj 
a  fiction  of  their  being  Italic  lands,  combined  witlj 
a  fiction  of  their  being  acquired  by  usucapion.  In 
the  case  of  the  ager  publicus  in  Italy,  the  dominium 
was  in  the  Roman  people,  and  the  terms  possessio 
and  possessor  were  appropriate  to  the  enjoyment 
and  the  person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed. 
Still  the  property  in  provincial  land  was  like  the 
property  in  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  dominium  after  the  distinction  be- 
tween quiritarian  and  bonitarian  ownership  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Ownership  was  also  acquired  in  the  case  of  occu- 
patio,  accessio,  &c.    ( Vid.  Accessio,  Allovio,  Cok- 

FUSIO.) 

A  man  who  had  a  legal  capacity  could  acquire 
property  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  **  in 
potestate,  manu,  mancipiovc."  He  could  even  ac- 
quire thus  per  universitatem,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
hereditas ;  and  also  he  could  thus  acquire  a  legacy. 
If  a  slave  was  a  man's  in  bonis,  everything  that  the 
slave  acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  in  bonis,  and 
not  to  him  who  had  the  bare  quiritarian  ownership. 
If  a  man  was  the  "  bona  fide  possessor"  of  another 
person,  whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  free- 
man supposed  to  be  and  possessed  as  a  slave,  or 
was  the  property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  ac- 
quired the  ownership  of  that  which  the  person  so 
possessed  acquired  "  ex  re  possidentis"  and  ex  "  op- 
ens suis.*'  The  same  rule  applied  to  a  slave  in 
which  a  man  had  only  the  ususfructus ;  and  the 
rule  was  consistent  with  the  rule  just  laid  down,  for 
ususfructus  was  not  property.  Sons  who  were  in 
the  power  of  a  father,  and  slaves,  of  course,  could 
not  acquire  property  for  themselves.    ( Vid.  Pegu. 

LIDH.) 

Ownership  was  lost  either  with  the  consent  o: 
the  owner  or  against  it.  With  the  consent  wheo 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  gencnl 
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I  of  acquiring  and  losing  (>ro|ien>  ;  without  the 
Donsent  when  the  thing  perished,  when  it  became 
the  property  of  another  by  accession  or  usucapion, 
when  it  was  jiKlicially  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged.  Owner- 
ship was  not  lost  by  death,  for  the  heres  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  person  as  the  defunct. 

As  certain  persons  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
no  some  persons  had  not  a  liability  to  lose  when 
others  had.  Thus  the  property  of  a  pupillus  who 
was  in  tutela  legitima  could  not  become  the  prop- 
erty of  another  by  usucapion  ;  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  law,  which  Cicero,  with  good  reason,  was 
surpiised  that  his  friend  Atticus  did  not  know.* 

Owrcrship  might  be  lost  by  the  maxima  capitis 
diminutio ;  when  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction for  a  capital  crime,  the  property  was  forfeit- 
ed to  the  state.  {Vid.  Sbctio  Bonohum.)  The 
ritedia  capitis  diminutio  only  afiected  an  incapacity 
for  quiritarian  ownership :  the  person  could  still  re- 
tain or  acquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium ;  still,  if 
the  media  capitis  diminutio  was  the  consequence 
of  conviction  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the  same 
nonsequences  as  the  maxima.' 

DO'MTNUS.     (Kid,  Dominium.) 

DOMITIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Pontipex.) 

DOMUS.    {Vid.  H0U8B.) 

DONA'RIA  {avad^fiara  or  ovaKeifieva)  are  names 
by  which  the  ancients  designated  presents  made  to 
the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  communities. 
Sometimes  they  are  also  called  dona  or  6C>pa.  The 
belief  that  the  gods  were  pleased  with  costly  pres- 
ents, was  as  natural  to  the  ancients  as  the  belief 
that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  to- 
•rards  men  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  and,  in- 
deed, both  sprang  from  the  same  feeling.  Presents 
were  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  some 
favour  which  a  god  had  bestowed  on  man ;  but 
some  are  also  mentioned  which  were  intended  to 
mduce  the  deity  to  grant  some  especial  favour.  At 
Athens,  every  one  of  the  six  thesmothet«e,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,*  all  the  nine  archons,  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  had  to  take  an  oath,  that  if  they 
violated  any  (»f  the  laws,  they  would  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt  statue  of  the  size  of  the  man 
who  dedicated  it  {avdpidvTa  ;fpv<7ovv  iaofjtirpijTov*). 
fn  this  last  case  the  anathema  was  a  kind  of  punish- 
iuent,  in  which  the  statue  was  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  person  forfeited  to  the  gods.  Almost 
all  presents  of  this  kind  were  dedicated  in  temples, 
to  which,  in  some  places,  an  especial  building  was 
added,  in  which  these  treasures  were  preserved. 
.Such  buildings  were  called  ^aavpoi  (treasuries); 
and  in  the  most  frequented  temples  of  Greece,  many 
states  had  their  separate  treasuries.*  The  act  of 
•ledication  was  called  uvartdivait  donare^  dedicarcj 
or  sacrare. 

The  custom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  is 
found  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  ;  and  even  afler  that  period, 
it  was,  with  some  modifications,  observed  by  the 
Christians  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  heroic 
ages  of  Grecian  history  the  anathemata  were  of  a 
simple  description,  and  consisted  of  chaplets  and 
garlands  o[  flowers.  A  very  common  donation  to 
the  godt  ;5eems  to  have  been  that  of  locks  of  hair 
Uoftijc  drapxaL)t  which  youths  and  maidens,  espe- 
'JM^lj  young  brides,  cut  off  from  their  heads  and 
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consecrattd  to  some  deity.  ^  Thia  custom  in  sobm 
places  fasted  till  a  very  late  period :  the  maidens  oi 
Delos  dedicated  their  hair  before  their  r/edding  t« 
Hecacige,*  and  those  of  Megara  to  Iphinoe.  Piaih 
sanias*  saw  the  statue  of  Hygieia  at  Titane  oor- 
ercd  all  over  with  locks  of  hair,  which  had  been 
dedicated  by  women.  Costly  garments  (irewXoii 
are  likewise  mentioned  among  the  earliest  preseata 
made  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Athena  and  Hera.* 
At  Athens,  the  sacred  n-e^Aoc  of  Athena,  in  which 
the  great  adventures  of  ancient  heroes  were  worked, 
was  woven  by  maidens^every  fifth  year,  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  great  Panathenca.  {Vid.  Arrbbpso 
RiA.)*  A  similar  peplus  was  woven  every  tre 
years  at  Olympia  by  sixteen  women,  and  dedicated 
to  Hera.* 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  id 
Greece,  the  anathemata  were  generally  works  of 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such  as  high  trjpode 
bearing  vases,  craters,  cups,  candelahraa,  pictures, 
statues,  and  various  other  things.  The  materials 
of  which  they  were  made  differed  at  different  times ; 
some  were  of  bronze,  others  of  silver  or  gold,'  and 
their  number  is  to  us  almost  inconceivable.*  The 
treasures  of  the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  io 
particular,  surpass  all  conception.  Even  Pausanias. 
at  a  period  when  numberless  works  of  art  mus*  have 
perished  in  the  various  ravages  and  plunders  to 
which  Greece  had  been  exposed,  saw  and  descht>ed 
an  astonishing  number  of  anathemata.  Many  works 
of  art  are  still  extant,  bearing  evidence,  by  their  in- 
scriptions, that  they  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  aa 
tokens  of  gratitude.  Every  one  knows  of  the  mag- 
nificent presents  which  Croesus  made  to  the  god  of 
Delphi.*  It  was  an  almost  invariable  custom,  after 
the  happy  issue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part 
of  the  spoil  {aKpodiviov,  wcpoXeiov,  or  irpwrd^eiov)  to 
the  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of  some  work  of 
art.^*  Sometimes  magnificent  specimens  of  ar- 
mour, such  as  a  fine  sword,  hehnet,  or  shiekl,  were 
set  apart  as  anathemata  for  the  gods."  The  Atlio- 
nians  always  dedicated  to  Athena  the  tenth  part  of 
the  spoil  and  of  confiscated  goods ;  and  to  all  tho 
other  gods  collectively,  the  fiftieth  part.'*  Afler  a 
seafight,  a  ship,  placed  upon  some  eminence,  was 
sometimes  dedicated  to  Neptune. ^*  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  trophies,  which  were  always  erected  on  the 
field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the  statues  of  the  victor* 
in  Olympia  and  other  places,  were  originally  intend- 
ed as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  the  god  who  was  sup 
posed  to  be  tho  cause  of  the  success  which  the  vic- 
torious party  had  gained.  We  also  find  that,  on 
some  occasions,  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit  of  some 
commercial  undertaking  was  dedicated  to  a  god  in 
the  shape  of  a  work  of  art.  Respecting  the  large 
and  beautiful  crater  dedicated  by  the  Samians  to 
Hera,  see  the  anicle  Chatbr. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  dangei 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods  by  anathemata  than  communities.  The  in- 
stances which  occur  most  frequently  are  those  of 
persona  who  had  recovered  from  an  illness,  especi- 
ally by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a  temple  of 
Asdepius  {ineubaiio).  The  most  celebrated  tem- 
ples of  this  divinity  were  those  of  Epidaurus,  Coa» 
Tricca,  and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Rome.^*  Cures 
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—Pans.,  i.,  37,  k  3.)— S.  (Paus.,  i.,  43,  ^  4.>—S.  (ii.,  1 1,  ^  6.>-^ 
(Horn.,  n.,  vi.,  293-303.)— 5.  (Comnare  Aha^h.,  Ar.,  7M^» 
Pollux,  Tii.«  50.  — WesMlingr  aJ  Diod.  Sic,  li.,  p.  440. >— a 
(Paua.,  T.,  10.  ft  9.)— 7.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  331.  &c.)— 8.  (DemoMh^ 
Olynth.,  iii.,  p.  34.)— 9.  (Herod.,  i.,  M,  *e.}— 10.  (Herod.,  *iiu 
83,  121.— Thucvd.,i.,  133.— Pans.,  iii.,  ]8,«5.>—ll.  (Arwtapk- 
Equit.,  703,  and  schol.)- 13.  (Domosth.,  c.  Tiedct..  p.  738.  dee 
— BOokh,  Staatah.,  i.,  p.  353,  dec.)  — 13.  (Tlkac7d.,ri.,84.— B* 
rod.,  viii.,  131.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  zsiz.,  ].— Compan  F  M 
Wolf,  Vermischte  Schriften  und  Aufsitze,  p.  41 1,  &cO 


1X)NATI0  MORTIS  CAUSA. 

)  aiBO  eflected  in  the  Grotto  of  Pluto  and  Pro- 
serpina, :r<  the  neighbourhood  of  Nysa.  *  In  all  cases 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected,  presents  were  made 
to  the  temple,  and  little  tablets  {tabula  votiva)  were 
suspended  on  its  wails,  containing  an  account  of 
the  danger  from  which  the  patients  had  escaped,  and 
nf  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  restored  tc 
bealth.  Some  tablets  of  this  kind,  with  their  in- 
scription?, are  still  extant.'  From  some  relics  of 
wsicnt  a  ,  we  must  infer,  that  in  some  cases,  when 
aparticni.r  part  of  tlie  body  was  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, the  person,  after  his  recovery,  dedicated  an 
imitation  of  that  part  in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to 
fphom  he  owed  iiis  recovery.  Persons  who  had 
neaped  from  shipwreck  usually  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tons  the  dress  ^hich  they  wore  at  the  time  of  their 
danger ;"  but  if  they  had  escaped  naked,  they  dedi- 
cated some  locks  of  their  hair.*  Shipwrecked  per- 
sons also  suspended  votive  tablets  in  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  on  which  their  accident  was  described 
or  painted.  Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profession 
or  occupation  by  which  they  had  gained  their  liveli- 
hood, frequently  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instru- 
meots  which  they  had  used,  as  a  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  soldier 
thaa  dedicated  his  arms,  the  fisherman  his  net,  the 
sfaepberd  his  flute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  cithara,  or 
harp,  &c. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  occasions  on  which  individuals,  as  well  as 
communities,  showed  their  giatefulness  towards 
the  gods  by  anathemata.  Descriptions  of  the  most 
remarkable  presents  in  the  various  temples  of 
Greece  may  be  read  in  the  Works  of  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  to  the  gods  was 
ixmiraon  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  among  the 
iatter  the  donaria  were  neither  as  numerous  nor  as 
magnificent  as  in  Greece ;  and  it  was  more  frequent 
imong  the  Romans  to  show  their  gratitude  towards 
1  fjod  by  building  him  a  temple,  by  public  prayers 
i£d  thanksgivings  {supplicatio),  or  by  celebrating 
festive  games  in  honour  of  him,  than  to  adorn  his 
saactuary  with  beautiful  and  costly  works  of  art. 
Hence  the  word  donaria  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  designate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well  as  statues 
and  other  things  dedicated  in  a  temple.*  The  oc- 
casims  on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to  their 
gods  are.  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  we  have 
described  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  following  passages :  liv.,  x., 
38;  xxix-,  36  ;  xxxii.,  30 ;  xl ,  40, 37.— Plin.,  Hist. 
Hat.jTn.,  48. — Suet.,  Claud.,  25 — ^Tacit.,  ^4?!?!.,  iii., 
71.— Plaut.,  Amyhitr.,  III.,  ii.,  C5 ;  CurcuL,  I.,  i., 
•1;  II.,  !i ,  10.— Aurel.  Vict,  Cas.,  35.— Gellius,  ii., 
10. — Lucan,  ix.,  515. — Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  37, 
—TibuU-,  ii.,  5,  29— Herat.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  4.— Stat., 
Soh.,  iv.,  92. 

DONAOIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  were 
three  kinds  of  donatio  mortis  causa :  1.  When  a 
man,  under  no  present  apprehension  of  danger,  but 
moved  solely  bv  a  consideration  of  human  mortali- 
ty, makes  a  gift  to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being 
m  immediate  danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in 
SQch  £  manner  that  the  thing  immediately  becomes 
die  property  of  the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  under 
the  like  circumstances,  gives  a  thing  in  such  a  man- 
ter  thai  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the  donee 
ia  case  the  giver  dies.  Every  person  could  re- 
e«ve  such  a  gill  who  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
legacy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  several  forms 


r;ONATIONES  INTER  Vmi;M,&c. 

of  gitt  called  donatio  mortis  causa ;  but  tho  third 
seems  the  only  proper  one,  and  that  of  which  men- 
tion is  chiefly  made,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a 
donation  of  this  kind  was  not  perfected  unless  death 
followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the  donor.  A 
thing  given  absolutely  could  hardly  be  a  donatio 
mortis  causa,  for  this  donatio  had  a  ccsdition  at- 
tached to  it,  namely,  the  death  of  the  donor  and  the 
survivership  of  the  donee.*  The  thing  might  bo  a 
thing  capable  of  traditio  or  delivery,  or  it  might  be 
a  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  afler  the 
death  of  the  testator.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
law  about  such  donations  was  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. They  were  finally  assimilated  to  legacies  in 
all  respects  by  Justinian,  though  this  had  been  done 
in  some  particulars  before  his  time.  Still  they  dif- 
fered in  some  respects  from  legacies,  for  such  a 
donation  could  take  cfl^ect  though  there  was  no 
heres ;  and  a  Alius  familias,  who  could  not  make  a 
will,  might,  with  his  father's  consent,  make  a  dona- 
tio mortis  causa. 

The  English  law  of  donationes  mortis  causa  is 
first  stated  by  Bracton*  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Digest ;'  and  the  present  law  is  expounded  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  ;*  but  what  he  there  states  to  be  the 
English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law  as  stated  in 
Bracton.  The  rules  of  donationes  mortis  causa  in 
English  law  are  now  pretty  well  fixed.  Tradition 
or  delivery  is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a 
gifl,  and  the  death  of  the  donor  is  another  essential 
The  gifl  must  not  be  an  absolute  gi/l,  but  a  gi(l 
made  in  contemplation  of,  and  to  be  perfected  by 
the  death  of  the  donor.* 

DONA'TIO  PROPTER  NUPTIAS  signifies  tha\ 
which  is  given  by  a  husband  or  by  any  other  per- 
son to  a  woman  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage, 
whether  it  be  by  way  of  security  for  her  Jos,  or  for 
her  support  during  the  marriage  or  widowhood. 
Justinian  required  this  donatio  whenever  tho  wife 
brought  a  dos ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  be 
equal  in  amount  to  the  dos,  and  should  be  increased 
when  the  dos  was  increased.  Such  a  gift  was  the 
property  of  the  wife,  but  it  was  managed  by  the 
husband,  and  he  was  bound  to  apply  it  to  its  proper 
purposes ;  but  he  could  not  alienate  it,  even  mih 
the  consent  of  the  wife.* 

DONATIO'NES  INTER  VIRUM  ET  QXOREM. 
During  marriage,  neither  husband  nor  wife  could,  as 
a  general  rule,  make  a  gifl  of  anything  to  one  an- 
other. This  rule  would,  however,  only  apply  where 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum ;  for  in  such  a 
case  the  rule  of  law  would  be  unnecessary,  because 
a  gift  between  husband  and  wife  would  be  legally 
impossible.  The  reason  for  this  rule  was  said  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  marriage  relation  in  its  pu- 
rity, as  a  contract  subsisting  by  alfection,  and  not 
maintained  by  purchase  or  bygift.from  one  party 
to  the  other.  The  reason  seems  a  singular  one, 
but  it  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  Roman  writers. 
It  has  apparently  a  tacit  reference  to  the  power  ol 
divorce,  and  appears  like  an  implied  recommenda- 
tion of  it  when  the  conjugal  aflTcction  ceases.  Do- 
nationes of  this  kind  were,  however,  valid  when 
there  were  certain  considerations,  as  mortis  causa, 
divortii  causa,  servi  manumittendi  gratia.  By  cer- 
tain imperial  constitutions,  a  woman  could  make 
gifts  to  her  husband  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  cer- 
tain honours.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  when 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum,'  a  wife  retained 
all  her  rights  of  property  which  she  did  not  surren- 
der on  her  marriage  {vid.  Dos),  and  she  might,  during 
the  marriage,  hold  property  quite  distinct  from  her 


I.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  437 ;  xi» .  >  M».)— 2.  (Wolf,  1  c,  p.  424, 
*r.)  3.  (Ilur,  «;vm.,  *.,  6,  13.— Virg.,  iEn.,  xii.,  768.) —4. 
rLaeiaa,  I>«  If  oic  ^'^iiad.,  o.  1,  vol.  i.,  p.  053,  ed.  Reitz.)— 5. 
TmiT  »  Geonr.,  HL,  2IU.^Owi^  Fart.,  iii.,  335.) 


1.  (Compare  Dig.  39,  tit.  6,s.  1  and  85.)— 2.  (ii.,  c.  28.)-4 
(86,  tit.  e,  8.  2,  Ac.)— 4.  (Ward  v.  Turner,  2  Vez  ,  431.)  ~5 
(Dig.  39,  tft.  (J.— Cod.  viii.,  tit.  57.)--6.  (Cod  t.,  tit.  3.— Nor 
W.  o.  1 ;  117,  c.  4,  &c.)— 7.  (Oaioa,  ii.,  98.) 
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Husband  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  role  as  to 
gids  between  husband  and  wife,  that  eveiy  legal 
form  by  which  the  gift  was  affected  to  be  transferred, 
as  mancipatio,  cessio,  and  traditio,  conveyed  no 
ownership ;  stipulations  were  not  binding,  and  ac- 
ceptilationes  were  no  release.  A  difficulty  might 
remain  as  to  usucapion,  but  tlie  law  provided  for 
this  also.  If  a  woman  received  from  a  third  person 
the  property  of  her  husband,  and  neither  the  third 
(lerson,  nor  she,  nor  her  husband  knew  that  it  was 
the  husband's  property,  she  might  acquire  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion.  If  both  the  giver  and  the 
husband  knew  at  the  time  of  the  gift  that  it  was  the 
husband's  property,  and  the  wife  did  not  know,  it 
might  also  become  her  property  by  usucapion  ;  but 
not  if  she  knew,  for  in  that  case  the  bona  fides 
which  was  essential  to  the  commencement  of  pos- 
session was  wanting.  If,  before  the  ownership 
was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  husband  and  wife 
discovered  that  it  was  the  husband's,  though  the 
husband  did  not  choose  to  claim  it,  there  was  no 
usucapion ;  for  this  would  have  been  a  mere  eva- 
sion of  the  law.  If,  before  the  ownership  was  ac- 
quired by  usucapion,  the  wife  alone  discovered  that 
it  was  the  husband's  property,  this  would  not  de- 
stroy her  right  to  acquire  the  property  by  usucapion. 
This,  at  least,  is  Savigny's  ingenious  explanation 
of  the  passage  in  Digest  24,  tit.  1,  s.  44.  The 
strictness  of  the  law  as  to  these  donations  was  re- 
laxed in  the  lime  of  S.  Severus,  and  they  were 
made  valid  if  the  donor  died  first,  and  did  not  revoke 
his  gift  before  death.  There  were  also  some  ex- 
ceptions as  to  ilie  general  rule,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize  here.' 
DONATI  VUM.  ( Vid.  Conoiarium.) 
*DONAX  ((Jovaf),  the  species  of  reed  called  Arun- 
do  donax.  It  derives  its  name  from  Jovecj,  *•  to  agi- 
tate" or  "  disturb,"  from  its  being  easily  agitated  by 
the  wind.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  calamus 
frulicosissimus^  qui  vocalur  Donaxy^  Virgil  styles 
s  "Jluvialis.^^*  It  was  used  for  shepherds'  pipes, 
writing-pens,  angling-rods,  &c.  The  modern  Greeks 
call  it  Ku?^fiog.  Sibthorp  found  it  everywhere  in 
the  marshy  grounds.* 

♦DORCAS  (dopKug),    By  the  earlier  commenta- 
tors on  the  classics,  it  was  taken  for  a  species  of 
wild  goat,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  Gazellu,  or  Antelope  Dorcas.    "  In  fact,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  *•  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  Avi- 
cenna  and  Haly  Abbas,  were  aware  that  it  meant 
the  Gazelle ;  hence  the  term  dopKadi^uv  of  Galen  is 
rendered  gazelians  by  their  translators.    The  dopxag 
is  the  tzcbi  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     It  is  also 
called  Cop^  and  np6^."^ 
DORMITO'KIA.     (Vid.  House.) 
AGPOAOKIAS  rPA*H.     {Vid.  Decasmos.) 
ACPCN  TPAifU.     (Ktd.  Decasmos.) 
AQPOSENIAS  rPA4»H.  {Vid.  SENIAS  rPA*H.) 
DORPEIA  or  DORPIA.     {Vid.  Apaturia,  p.  66.) 
DORPOiN.     (Vid  Deipnon.) 
DORSUA'RIUS  or  DOSSUA'RIUS  {vurof^opog), 
a  beast  of  burden. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  use  wheeled  carriages,  the  produce  of 
the  country  was  borne  on  the  backs  of  quadrupeds. 
In  this  manner  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  were  conveyed  to  the  seacoast  by  asses, 
which  are  described  by  Varro*  as  *'  aselli  dossuarii." 
In  these  elevated  regions,  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  author,'  the  necessaries  of  life  were  brought 
Co  the  pastoral  inhabitants  either  by  mares  or  by 
tny  other  animal,  '*quod  onus  dorso  ferre  possir," 

1.  (Dig.  24,  tit  l.—Savigny,  Zcitschnft,  dec,  i.,  p.  270.)— 2. 

m.  N.,  xvi.,  3fl.)— 3.  (Georgr ,  ii.,  414.)— 4.  (Billerbcck,  Flora 

Clanica,  p.  25.)— 5.  (Aiistot.,  U.  A.,  u.,  2.— ^lian,  N.  A.,  vii., 

47..-^daiiu,  Appond.,s.  t.)— 6.  (De  Re  Ru»t.,ii.,  0.)— 7.  (c.  10.) 
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an  expression  designed  to  cxplam  the  et>!mi(igjo^ 
the  epithet  *'  dossuarius."^ 

Beasts  of  burden  also  accompanied  the  araiy,* 
and  were  used  to  carry  a  part  of  the  baggage.  Ii 
Eastern  countries  the  camel  has  always  beea  eio- 
ployed  as  a  beast  of  burden.* 

The  '*jumenta  dossuaria"  carried  their  load  ei 
ther  by  means  of  panniers  {Kavd'f/Xia)  {vid,  Clitel 
L^)  or  of  the  pack-saddle  {adyfia).  From  using  th« 
latter,  they  were  called  *'equi  sagmarii,"  •*mttli 
sagmarii,"  &c.,  whence  came  the  German  "  sauin- 
thier,"  "  saum-ross,"  dec,  and  the  English  '*  bump- 
ter-mule"  and  "  sumpter-horse."* 

The  following  woodcut,  representing  a  mnh  and 
a  camel  accompanied  by  two  Scythian  or  (iQtXM 
conductors,  is  taken  from  the  column  which  was 
erected  at  Constantinople  to  commemorate  tho  f  io- 
tories  of  Theodosius  I.,  and  of  which  dn.^ing« 
were  made  by  cooimand  of  Mohammed  IL 


♦DORYC'NIUM  {6opvKviov),  a  plant,  in  determin- 
ing which,  botanical  writers  find  some  difficulty. 
The  evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
volvulus Dorycnium^  or  Shrubby  Bindweed.* 

DORY  {6bpv).    { Vid.  Habta.) 

DOS  (GREEK).  .  Euripides*  makes  Medeia  com- 
plain that,  independent  of  other  misfortunes  to  which 
women  were  subject,  they  were  obliged  to  buy  their 
husbands  by  great  sums  of  money  {xprffuirup  vrnp- 
66Xy).  On  this  the  scholiast  remarks,  that  the  poet 
wrote  as  if  Medeia  had  been  his  contemporary,  and 
not  a  character  of  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  it  was 
customary  for  the  husband  to  purchase  his  wife  from 
her  relations  by  gifts  called  Wva  or  ieSva.  The  same 
practice  prevailed  in  the  East  during  the  patriarchal 
ages,'  and  Tacitus*  says  of  the  ancient  German**, 
**Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  sed  uxori  maritus  oflert.' 

The  custom  of  the  heroic  times  is  illustrated  by 
many  passages  in  Homer.  Thus  we  read  of  the 
airepelaia  and  /ivpla  idva,  or  many  gifts  by  which 
wives  were  purchased.*  In  another  place'*  we  are 
told  of  a  hundred  oxen  and  a  thousand  sheep  and 
goats  having  been  given  by  a  Thracian  hero  to  his 
maternal  grandfather,  wiiose  daughter  he  was  about 
to  marry.  Moreover,  tlie  poetical  epithet,  oA^coi- 
6o^a£,"  applied  to  females,  is  supposed  to  have  bad  its 
origin  in  the  presents  of  this  sort  which  were  made 
to  a  woman's  relatives  on  her  marriage.  These 
nuptial  gifts,  however,  or  equivalents  for  them,  were 
returned  to  the  husband  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
mission of  adultery  by  his  wife,  and  perhaps  in 
other  cases." 

We  must  not  infer  from  the  above  facts  that  it 
was  not  usual  in  those  times  for  relations  to  give  a 
portion  with  a  woman  when  she  married  On  tin 
contrary,  mention  is  made"  of  the  fieiXia,  or  mar- 
riage  gifts  which  men  gave  with  their  daughter? 
(kTreduKav),  and  we  are  told  by  iEs<;hines'*  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Theseus  having  received  a  lemtorj 
near  Amphipolis  as  a  ^epv^,  or  dower  with  his  wife 


1.  (Compare  Virff.,  Georg.,  i.,  273-275.)— 2.  (Xcn.,  Cvr..  t7.,  t 
(f  34.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sic,  ii ,  54 ;  iii.,  45  ;  xvii.,  105.) — 4.  (MeB«g« 
Diet.  Etyrn.,  ■.  t.  Sommier. — Adelang,  Glossar.  Mann&ie,  t.  vi. 

&  22-24.)— 5.  (Nicand.,  Alex,,  376.— Diuscor.,  iii.,  75.— Gal« 
e  Simpl.,  iri.- Schulzr,  Toxicol.  Vet.— Schneider  ad  Nicaz^l 
c— Adams,  Append. ,  s.  y.)— 6.  (Medea,  23fl.)— 7.  (Gcneti.,  xxxif. 
2.)— 8.  (Germ.,  c.  18.)- 9.  (fl.,  xri.,  178, 1««.)-10.  (il.  «  ,  MlC 
—II.  (Heyuc  ad  11.,  xviii ,  593.)— la  (Od.,  tiii.,  918  >  -11.  fB 
ix.,  147.)-14.  (vtpl  aaoawtei.,  S3.) 
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Hoceov^r,  both  AuaTomache  and  Penelope  are  spo- 
ken of  as  uXoxoi  iroXvStitpoiy^  or  wives  who  brought 
to  their  husbands  many  gills,  which  probably  would 
hure  been  retained  to  their  relations  in  case  of  a 
capricious  dismissal.* 

The  Doric  term  for  a  portion  was  duTivjjt  and 
MiiUer*  observes  that  we  know  for  certainty  that 
daughters  in  Sparta  had  originally  no  dower,  but 
vjere  married  with  a  gift  of  clothes  only;  after- 
4rard  they  were  at  least  provided  with  money  and 
other  personal  property  :*  but  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle,* so  great  were  the  dowers  given  {dia  to  npol- 
Mi  6id6vai  /ieyaXac)j  and  so  large  the  number  of 
rruAjy/MK,  or  female  representatives  of  families 
{oIkoi),  that  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Sparta  had  come  into  the  possession  of  females. 
The  regulations  of  Solon  were,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch/ somewhat  similar  in  respect  of  dower  to  the 
old  regulations  at  Sparta :  for  the  Athenian  legisla- 
tor, as  he  tells  us,  did  not  allow  a  woman,  unless 
she  were  an  hriKXiipocj  to  have  any  ^pv^  or  dower, 
except  a  few  clothes  and  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture. It  is  plain,  however,  that  such  an  interfe- 
rence with  private  rights  could  not  be  permanent ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  after  times,  the 
dowers  of  women  formed,  according  to  the  account 
in  Bockh,^  a  considerable  part  of  the  movable  prop- 
erly of  the  state :  "  even  with  poor  people  they  va- 
ried in  amount  from  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
minas.  The  daughter  of  Hipponicus  received  ten 
talents  at  her  marriage,  and  ten  others  were  prom- 
ised her."  This,  however,  was  a  very  large  por- 
tion, for  Demosthenes*  informs  us  that  even  five 
talents  were  more  than  was  usually  given,  and  Lu- 
cian*  also  speaks  of  the  same  sum  as  a  large  dowry. 
The  daughters  of  Aristeides  received  from  the  state, 
u  a  portion,  only  thirty  minse  each.^*  We  may  ob- 
serve,  too,  that  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 
a  wife  and  a  ira^XoK^  consisted  in  the  former  having 
a  portion,  whereas  the  latter  had  not ;  hence  per- 
sons who  married  wives  without  portions  appear  to 
have  given  them  os  their  guardians  ati  ofM^yia 
■-powfdc,"  or  acknowledgment  in  writing,  by  which 
the  receipt  of  a  portion  was  admitted.  ( I'id.  Coh- 
cuBiNA.)  Moreover,  poor  heiresses  (r«v  inuc^puv 
^ai  ^^TiKov  reXdvfftv)  were  either  married  or  por- 
loned  by  their  next  of  kin  (vti.  Archon),  accord- 
tig  to  a  law  which  fixed  the  amount  of  portion  to  be 
nveo  at  five  mine  by  a  Pentacosiomedimnus,  three 
Sya  Horseman,  and  one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeugites.^^ 
(n  illustration  of  this  law,  and  the  amount  of  por- 
-ion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Terence,  who  says," 
"  Lex  est  ut  orba,  qui  aint  genere  proximi 
lis  nubani  ;'* 
and  again, 

**  liidem  ui  cognata  si  sit,  id  quod  lex  jubet, 
Doiem  darej  abduce  hanc :  minas  quijique  accipe.^*^* 
We  will  now  state  some  of  the  conditions  and 
obligations  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 
r«rff,  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  obligation  under 
which  the  husband  lay  to  give  a  security  for  it,  ei- 
ther by  way  of  settlement  on  the  wife,  or  as  a  pro- 
vision (or  repayment  in  case  circumstances  should 
arise  to  require  it.  With  regard  to  this,  we  are  told 
Hiat,  whenever  relatives  or  guardians  gave  a  woman 
a  portion  on  her  marriage,  they  took  from  the  hus- 
band, by  way  of  security,  something  equivalent  to  it, 
as  a  house  or  piece  of  land.    The  person  who  gave 


1.  CIL,  ^i.,  3«^-Od.,  xxiT ,  294.)-2.  (Od.,  ii.,  132.)— 3.  (Dor^ 
JB^  10.>--4.  (Plat.,  Lys.,  30.)— 5.  (Polit.,  ii ,  6,  ^  10.)— «.  (Vit. 
f ■!■■  >— 7.  (Pub.  EeoD.  of  Atheus.,  ii.,  983,  transl.)— 8.  (c. 
Btoph^  UlS.  19,  and  1134,  3.)— 9.  (Dial.  Meretr.,  p.  298,  ed. 
B«tc.)— 10.  (Plot.,  Aris.,  37.— JEflch.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  00.)— 1 1.  (Isae- 
H.  !>•  Pyr-  Half  d~  p.  4L)— 13.  (Damoith.,  c.  Macar..  1068  >— 
IX  (Fhorai,  n.,  i.,  75.)-14.  (IL,  ii.,  63  } 


this  equlvalerc  (Td  &rroTifiJi/ic)  "^aa  said  ivorz^i 
the  person  wno  received  it,  itKonuaattu.^  Thi 
word  airoTLfirifia  is  also  used  generally  for  a  securi 
ty.*  The  necessity  for  th«s  security  will  appeal 
from  the  fact  that  the  portion  was  not  considered 
the  property  of  the  husband  himself,  but  rather  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Thus,  if  a  husband  died, 
and  the  wife  left  the  family  {uT^i'Xi'ize  rbv  oIkov),  she 
might  claim  her  portion,  even  though  children  had 
been  bom  ;•  and  in  the  event  of  a  wife  dying  with- 
out issue,  her  portion  reverted  to  the  relatives  who 
had  given  her  in  marriage  (ot  xvpiot)  and  portioned 
her.*  The  portion  was  also  returned  if  a  husband 
put  away  his  wife,  and  in  some  cases,  probably  set- 
tled by  law,  when  a  woman  left  her  husband.* 

That,  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  portion  be- 
longed to  her  children,  if  she  had  left  any,  may  be 
inferred  from  Demosthenes  ;*  if  they  were  minors, 
the  interest  was  set  apart  for  their  education  and 
maintenance.  When  the  husband  died  before  the 
wife,  and  she  remained  in  the  family  {fievovanc  ^ 
Ty*)  o?x9),  the  law  appears  to  have  given  her  portion 
to  her  sons,  if  of  age,  subject,  however,  to  an  allow- 
ance for  her  maintenance.^ 

If  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  husband 
(ol  Tov  kVjpov  ixovreg)  viTongfully  withheld  her  por- 
tion from  bis  widow,  her  guardians  could  bring  an 
action  against  them  for  it,  as  well  as  for  alimony 
{diKij  TrpoiKoc  Koi  aiTox^).  Moreover,  if  a  husband, 
after  dismissing  his  wife,  refused  to  return  her  por- 
tion, he  might  be  sued  fur  interest  upon  it  as  well 
as  the  principal :  the  former  would,  of  course,  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  dismissal,  and  the  rate 
was  fixed  by  law  at  nine  oboli  for  every  mina,  or 
about  18  per  cent.  The  guardians  were  farther  au- 
thorized by  the  same  law  to  bring  an  action  for  ali 
mony  in  the  QlSelov.*  We  may  add  that  a  6iK^ 
vpoiKog  was  one  of  the  Ififitjvoi  diKaiy  or  suits  that 
mirht  be  tried  every  month." 

DOS  (ROMAN).  Dos  {res  uxoria)  is  everything 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  woman's  marriage,  was 
transferred  by  her,  or  by  another  person,  to  the  hus- 
band, or  to  the  husbands  father  (if  the  husband  waa 
in  his  father's  power),  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  husband  to  sustain  the  charges  of  the  marriage 
state  {OTiera  inalrimonii).  All  the  property  of  the 
wife  which  was  not  made  dos,  or  was  not  a  dona- 
tio propter  nuptias,  continued  to  be  her  own,  and 
was  comprised  under  the  name  of  parapherna.  The 
dos,  upon  its  delivery,  became  tlie  husband's  proper 
ty,  and  continued  to  be  his  so  long  as  the  marriage 
relation  existed.  All  things  that  could  be  objects 
of  property  {vid.  Dominium),  as  well  as  a  jus  in  re, 
and,  in  fact,  anything  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
husband  could  be  increased,  might  be  the  objects  of 
dos.  Any  person  who  had  a  legal  power  to  dispose 
of  his  property  could  give  the  dos ;  but  the  dos  was 
divided  into  two  kinds,  dos  profecticia  and  dos  ad- 
venticia,  a  division  which  had  reference  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  dos  after  the  purposes  were  satisfied 
for  which  it  was  given.  .  That  dos  is  profecticia 
which  was  given  by  the  father  or  father's  father  of 
the  bride  ;  and  it  is  profecticia,  even  if  the  daughter 
was  emancipated,  provided  the  father  gave  it  as 
such  {ut  parens).  All  other  dos  is  adventicia.  The 
dos  recepticia  was  a  species  of  dos  adventicia,  and 
was  that  which  was  given  by  some  other  person 
than  the  father  or  father's  father,  on  the  considera* 
tion  of  marriage,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
be  restored  on  the  death  of  the  wife.    Tlie  giving 


1.  (Harpocrat.,  a.  t  — Demoath.,  c.  Onet.,  p.  866.)— 2.  (Poll., 
Ononi.,  viii.,  142.)- 3.  (l)emoath.,  Boeot.  De  Dot.,  1010.)— 4 
(laxaa,  De  Ciron.  IlerwJ  69.— De  Pyr.  Horetl.,  41.)— 5.  (D« 
Pyr.  Hered.,  45.)— 6.  (c  BdBot.  Da  Dot.,  p.  1023  and  lC«6.)-i 
7.  (Id.,  c.  Phan.,  p.  1047.)— 8.  (Isasus,  De  Pyr.  Hered,  p.  45.— 
Iludtwalcke-,  Di<ct.,  not''  84  )— 9.  (Demoath.,  c.  Near.,  p.  136&* 
—10.  (PoUay,  Onom.,  vii^.  63, 101.) 
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or  the  doe  depended  on  the  will  of  the  giver ;  bat 
eertain  persons,  such  as  a  father  and  father's  fa- 
ther, were  bound  to  give  a  dos  with  a  woman  when 
she  married,  and  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The 
dos  might  be  either  given  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, or  ttiere  might  be  an  agreement  to  give.  The 
technical  words  applicable  to  the  dos  were  dare,  di- 
urcy  promttere.  Any  person  was  competent  dare^ 
promitUrt.  The  word  dieere  was  applied  to  the 
woman  wlio  was  going  to  marry,  who  could  prom- 
ise all  property  as  dos^  but  the  promise  was  not 
binding  unless  certain  legal  forms  were  observed 
{won  debcri  viro  dotem,  quam  nulla  auctore  dixistet^). 
An  example  of  a  promissio  dotis  occurs  in  Plautus." 
As  tho  dos  became  the  husband's  property,  he  had 
a  right  to  the  sole  management,  and  to  the  fruits  of 
it ;  in  fact,  he  exercised  over  it  all  the  rights  of 
ownership,  with  the  exception  hereafter  mentioned. 
He  could  dispose  of  such  parts  of  the  dos  as  con- 
sisted of  things  movable ;  but  the  Julia  lex  {de 
adultcriis)  prevented  him  from  alienating  such  part 
of  the  dos  as  was  land  {fundus  dotalis,  dotalia  pra- 
dia;'  dolales  agri*)  without  his  wife's  consent,  or 
pledging  it  with  her  consent.*  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  prevented  him  from  selling  it  also,  even 
with  the  wife's  consent,  and  it  extended  the  law  to 
provincial  lands. 

The  husband's  right  to  the  dos  ceased  with  the 
marriage.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  wife,  her  father  or  father's  father  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  entitled  to  recover  the  dos 
profecticia,  unless  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  such 
case  the  dos  should  belong  to  the  husband.  The 
dos  adventicia  Urcame  the  property  of  the  wife's 
heirs,  unless  the  person  who  gave  it  had  stipulated 
that  it  should  te  returned  to  him  {doa  reeeptieia). 
The  dos  could  be  claimed  immediately  upon  the 
dissolution  of  tlte  marriage,  except  it  consisted  of 
things  quae  nunicro,  &c.,  for  which  time  was  al- 
lowed.* 

In  the  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  was  sui 
juris,  could  bring  an  action  for  the  restitution  of 
the  dos  ;  if  slie  was  in  the  power  of  her  father,  he 
brought  the  action  jointly  with  his  daughter.    {Vid. 

DiVORTICM  ) 

Tho  dos  could  not  be  restored  during  the  mar- 
riage, for  this  was  contrary  to  a  positive  rule  of  law. 
{Vtd.  Donatio  inter  vibum  et  uzorbm.)  Yet,  in 
the  case  of  the  husband's  insolvency,  the  wife  could 
demand  back  her  dos  during  the  marriage.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  also,  the  husband  was  permitted  to  re- 
store the  dos  during  the  Tnarriage,  and  such  resto- 
ration was  a  good  legal  acquittance  to  him :  these 
excepted  cases  were  either  cases  of  necessity,  as 
the  payment  of  the  wife's  debta,  or  the  sustentation 
of  near  kinsfolks.^ 

What  should  be  returned  as  dos  depended  on  the 
fact  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  things  given 
were  ready  money,  or  things  estimated  by  quantity, 
<Stc ,  the  husband  must  return  the  like  sum  or  the 
like  quantity.  If  the  things,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  were  valued  when  they  were  given  to 
the  husband  {dos  astimata),  this  was  a  species  of 
sale,  and  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  the  husband 
must  restore  the  things  or  their  value.  If  the 
things  were  not  valued,  he  must  restore  the  spe- 
cific things,  and  he  must  make  good  all  loss  or  de- 
terioration which  had  happened  to  them  except  by 
accident.  But  the  husband  was  entitled  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  all  necessary  expenses  {impensa  ne- 
tessartiB) ;  as,  for  instance,  necessary  repairs  of 
houses  incurred  by  him  in  respect  of  his  wife's 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  CiEcin.,  c.  29.— Compare  Pro  Flacc.,  c.  94,  35, 
nd  Ulp.,  Frair.,  xi.,  20.)— 2.  (Trinurom.,T.,  2.)— 3.  (CIc,  Ep.  ftd 
4tt.,  XT.,  2ft.;-4.  (Ilor.,  Ep.,  I.,  i.,  21.)— 5.  (G«ias,  ii.,  M.— Inst., 
K.,  6.)— 0.  (inp..  ¥ng.,  ▼>  •.  S  ;  but  compare  Cod.  t.,  tit.  IS,  t. 
n.)-7.  (Zeilschrifc,  dec  ,  v ,  n.  311,  e«aj  by  IIe«e.) 
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property,  and  also  for  all  ootlays  by  which  h^  hal 
improved  the  property  {impensa  utiles). 

The  husband's  heirs,  if  he  were  dead,  were  bouiMl 
to  restore  the  dos.  The  wife's  father,  or  the  sur- 
viving wife,  might  demand  it  by  an  actio  ex  atipu- 
latu  de  dote  reddenda,  which  was  an  actio  ttricti 
juris,  if  there  was  any  ag^reement  on  the  sabject ; 
and  by  an  actio  rei  uxorie  or  dotis,  which  was  an 
actio  bonee  fidei,  when  there  was  no  agreement 
A  third  person  who  had  given  the  dos  must  always 
demand  it  ex  stipulatu,  when  he  had  bargained  fm 
its  restoration.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  actioD 
should  always  be  ex  stipulatu,  even  when  there 
was  no  contract,  and  should  be  an  actio  bonn  lidei. 

The  wife  had  no  security  for  her  dos,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  unless  she  had  by 
contract  a  special  security ;  but  she  had  some  priv- 
ileges as  compared  with  the  husband's  creditors 
Justinian  enacted  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage the  wife's  ownership  should  revive,  with  all 
the  legal  remedies  for  recovering  such  parts  of  the 
dos  as  still  existed ;  that  all  the  husband's  property 
should  be  considered  legally  pledged  {tmcita  kypotk- 
tea)  as  a  security  for  the  dos ;  and  that  the  wife, 
but  she  alone,  should  have  a  priority  of  claim  on 
such  property  over  all  other  creditors  to  whom  the 
same  might  be  pledged. 

The  dos  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  Ro- 
man law,  both  because  it  was  an  ingredient  in  al- 
most every  marriage,  and  was  sometimes  of  a  large 
amount.  The  frequency  of  divorces  also  gave  rise 
to  many  legal  questions  as  to  dos.  A  woman  whose 
dos  was  large  {dotata  uxor)  had  some  influence  over 
her  husband,  inasmuch  as  she  had  the  power  of  di- 
vorcing herself,  and  thus  of  depriving  him  of  the 
enjoyment  of  her  property  The  allusions  to  the 
dos  are  numerous  in  the  Roman  writers. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  could  be  dos, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  with 
conventio  in  manum.    {Vid.  Marriagb.)^ 

DOULOS  (iJoOAof )     ( Vid.  Servos.) 

*DRABE  (Spu67f\  Pepperwort,  or  Lepidium  draU.* 

DRACHMA  {6paxfai\  the  principal  silver  coiB 
among  the  Greeks.  The  two  chief  standards  in  the 
currencies  of  the  Greek  states  were  the  Attic  and 
iEginetan.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  s|ieak  of  the 
Attic  drachma,  and  afterward  of  the  .^gineian. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Attic  drachma  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  was  66-6 
grains.  It  contained  about  -gl^th  of  the  weight  al- 
loy ;  and  hence  there  remain  654  grains  to  be  val- 
ued.   Each  of  our  shillings  contains  80*7  grains  of 

pure  silver.    The  drachma  is,  therefore,  worth  rr-: 
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of  a  shilling,  or  9  72  pence,  which  may  be  called 
9|<2.*  After  Alexander's  time,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  drachma,  till,  in  course 
of  time,  it  only  weighed  63  grains.  The  drachma 
contained  six  obols  {h66>joL) ;  and  the  Athenians  had 
separate  silver  coins,  from  four  drachmae  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  obol.  Among  those  now  preserved,  the 
tetradrachm  is  commonly  found ;  but  we  possess 
no  specimens  of  the  tridrachm,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  didrachm.  Specimens  of  the  tetrobolus,  triobo- 
lus,  diobolus,  three  quarter  obol,  half  obol,  and  qoar 
ter  obol,  are  still  found.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  Hussey,  gives  the  value  in  English  money  of 
the  Athenian  coins,  from  a  quarter  obol  to  a  tetra- 
drachm : 

Ptan.         ftflK 

\  Obol 1  625 

i^Obol S«6 

Obol 1        J-6 

1.  (Hane,  Rhein.  Mo*.,  ii.,  TS.-^Oommre  Ulp.  ftat^  vl^ 
Dip.  93,  tit.  3.— Cod.  t.,  tit.  12.)— 2.  (INoMwr..  lii.,  m>--J 
(Haney,  Ancient  Weights  and  MoneVt  P  47, 48 ) 
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ma      Vmn     Tutk. 

DioiDolos 3       1 

Triobfilas 4        35 

TetroboliM 6        2 

Drachma 9        3 

Didrachm 1        7        2 

Tetiadrachm 3        3 

I1ie  mina  contained  100  drachmse,  and  was,  con- 
sequently, equal  to  4/.  U.  3d.  ^  and  the  talent  60 
mios,  and  was  thus  equal  to  ?43/.  16«.  Od.  Re- 
specting the  value  of  the  difilrsnt  talents  among 
the  Greeks,  vid,  Talk^tt. 

The  tetradrachm  in  later  times  was  called  sta- 
ter ;^  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  bore  that 
name  io  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Republic*  We 
know  that  stater,  in  writers  of  that  age,  usually  sig- 
nifies a  gold. coin,  equal  in  value  to  twenty  drachmae 
[vid.  Statb*)  ;  but  there  appear  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  tetradrachm,  even  in  the  age  of 
Thucyc^es  and  Xeuophon,  was  sometimes  called 
by  this  name.* 

The  obolos,  in  later  times,  was  of  bronze  ;*  but  in 
the  best  times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  silver  obols. 
The  xtt^Mtv^  was  a  copper  coin,  and  the  eighth  part 
of  an  obol.     ( Vid.  iEs,  p.  30.) 

The  Attic  standard  was  used  at  Corinth,  Gyrene, 
and  Acanthus,  and  in  Acamania,  Amphllochia.  Leu- 
:adia,  Epirus,  and  Sicily ;  it  was  the  standard  of 
Philip's  gold,  and  was  introduced  by  Alexander  for 
silver  also.  The  i£ginetan  standard  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  Greece  in  very  early  times.  Ac- 
cording to  most  ancient  writers,  money  was  first 
coined  at  ^Egina  by  order  of  Pheidon  of  Argos  (vid. 
AtoBxra^) ;  and  the  iEginetan  standard  was  used 
ia  ahnost  all  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  exception  of  Corinth.  It  was  also  used  in  Boeo- 
tia,  and  in  some  otlier  parts  of  northern  Ghreece, 
tboi^  the  Attic  standard  prevailed  most  in  the 
■aritime  and  commercial  states. 

ATHINIAN   DBACHVA.       BRITISH    MO'SBUM. 
ACTUAL   Size. 

ITie  average  weight  of  the  ^ginetan  drachma, 
^culated  by  Mr.  Hussey*  from  the  coins  of  ^Egina 
and  Bceotia,  was  96  grains.  It  contains  about  ^Vd 
part  of  the  weight  alloy.    Hence  its  value  is  §3 

93 
grains  of  pure  silver,  or,  as  before,  ^^rz  of  a  shilling ; 

80"7 

that  is,  I*.  Id.  3  2  farthings.  The  largest  coin  of 
the  iEginetan  standard  appears  to  have  been  the 
didrachm,  and  the  values  of  the  difierent  coins  of 
this  standard  are  as  follow : 

ShiU.     Peace.         Fanb. 

iOboI 1        0-583 

Obol 2        1166 

Diobolus    ....  4        233 

Triobolus 6        25 

Drachma 1  3 

Didrachm 2        3        2 

The  proportion  of  the  iEginetan  drachma  to  the 
Attic,  according  to  the  value  given  above,  is  as  93 
to  G5-4,  or  as  4  18  to  3  nearly.  According  to  Pol- 
Inz,  however,  the  proportion  was  6  to  3  ;  for  he 
atatea*  that  the  .£ginetan  drachma  was  equal  to  10 


DRACU. 

Attic  obols,  and  that  the  ifiginetan  talent  containec 
10,000  Attic  drachmae.  His  authority,  howevcri 
cannot  be  of  any  weight  against  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins  ;  for  the  comparative  value  of  ^Egine- 
tan  and  Attic  money  is  a  plain  fact,  which  can  be 
proved  by  experiments.  But,  as  Mr.  Hnssey  re- 
marks,* Pollux,  "when  he  si^eaks  of  the  Attic 
drachmae,  does  not  mean  the  money  of  the  full 
weight,  which  was  coined  in  the  time  of  Pericles  o\ 
Xenophon,  but  such  as  passed  for  Attic  in  the  Au- 
gustan and  following  ages,  namely,  the  Roman  dena- 
rius ;  and  this,  too,  not  of  the  earliest  standard,  at 
the  rate  of  60  or  61  grains,  but  as  it  was  coined 
when  the  weight  had  l^n  reduced  to  |th  of  the  Ro- 
man ounce,  or  about  53  grains."    {Vid,  Benabius  i 


1.  (Fbot^  •-  T.  Srarjjp.— He«ych.,  9,  r.  tXapng  AavpiuriKal. 
— Miath.,  xxTii.,  J7.)— ft.  (Iluawy,  Ibid.,  p.  4i>.)— 3.  (ThucvU., 
m ,  70.  with  Amald**  note.— Xen.,  HeU.,  V.,  ii.,  «  22.)— 4.  (Lu- 
tim,  Cootcwnl.,  11.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  504,  ed.  Reiz.)— S   tp.  99  60.)— 


^OINETAN    DBACHMA.        BRITISH   MUSEUM. 
ACTUAL    SIZE. 

The  Attic  and  ^ginetan  were,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  chief  standards  of  money  in  Greece ; 
but  there  was  a  third  standard  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, namely,  that  of  the  early  coinage  of  Macedon, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  average  weight  of  the  Macedonian 
drachma  was  109*4  grains  ;  and,  assuming  the 
same  quantity  of  alloy  as  in  the  ^ginetan  drachmae, 
it  would  be  worth  in  our  money  1*.  3d.  2  8  far- 
things, or  very  nearly  1*.  3|<i.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, however,  by  some  writers,  that  this  drachma 
was  in  reality  a  didrachm;  but  the  existence  of 
large  silver  coins  of  four  times  this  weight  is  an  ar 
gument  for  believing  it  to  be  the  drachma,  as  we  do 
not  find  any  notice  of  eight-drachmae  pieces. 

As  the  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  by  drachmae  ;  and  when 
a  sum  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic  writers  M'ithout 
any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachmae  are  usually 
meant.* 

DRACO.       I.   {Vid.  SlONA  MlUTABlA.) 

♦II.,  or  dpuKuv  x£p(TaioCi  the  Land  Dragon.  "  All 
the  classical  authors,"  observes  Adams,  •*  speak  of 
the  Land  Dragon  as  being  a  most  formidable  ani- 
mal, and  of  immense  bulk,  some  say  50,  some 
60,  and  some  80  cubits  in  length.  St.  Augustine 
calls  him  the  largest  animal  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Two  species  are  described ;  one  with  wings, 
and  the  other  without  wings."  These  accounts  but 
ill  agree  with  the  following  description  of  the  Draco 
volans,  L.,  by  M.  I'Abbe  Bonnaterre :  '*  Le  plus  grand 
des  individus  qu'on  conseive  au  Cabinet  du  Roi  a 
huit  pouces  deux  lignes  de  longueur  totale.  II  est 
doux,  foible,  tranquille,  c'est  le  moins  a  craindre 
de  tous  les  reptiles.  Pourra-t-on  se  persuader  que 
c'est  Dragon  a  plusieurs  tetes,  qui  reunissoil  I'agil 
ite  de  Taigle,  la  force  de  lion,  qui  vomissoit  des 
flammes,  et  dont  les  anciens  nous  ont  fait  un  pein- 
ture."»  BufTon  also  calls  it  the  flying  Lizard,  a 
little  harmless  animal  that  only  preys  on  insects. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary stories  of  antiquity  regarding  the  Dragon  must 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  exaggerated  reports  of 
travellers  about  the  Boa  Constrictor.  I  shall  point 
out  one  circumstance  which  leads  forcibly  to  this 
conclusion,  ^lian  gives  an  account  of  a  Dragon 
of  extraordinary  size,  namely,  70  cubits  long,  which 
Alexander  the  Great  saw  in  India,  and  which  was 
kept  as  an  object  of  worship.    The  poet  Nonnus, 

1.  (p.  32.)— 2.  (B6ckh,  Pub.  Earn,  of  AtheM^'i.,  p.  95  >-* 
,  (Encyc.  Method.,  lib.  xuiii.,  01.) 


DKOMEDAKlbS. 
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ilsa  repeatedly  connects  the  Dragon  ^ith  the  In- 
dian worsh.p  of  Bacchus.^  Now  it  is  known  that 
the  Boa  is  worshipped  even  to  this  day  in  some  parts 
ol  Hindustan.  Still  farther,  if  the  reader  will  com- 
pare the  descriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  dragons  giv- 
en by  uElian*  eind  Philo"  with  the  stories  which 
Pliny*  and  Diodorus  Siculus*  tell  of  serpents,  he 
will  readily  perceive  that  they  are  all  referable  to 
tUo  great  Boa.  Another  irgument  in  favour  of  this 
ofrji'.on  may  be  drawn  from  the  famous  group  of 
Vna  ''  Laocoon"  in  the  Vatican.  It  must  strike  every 
person  who  has  seen  a  model  of  it,  that  the  immense 
serpents  which  are  coiled  around  the  human  figures 
represent  Boas.  Now  these  serpents  are  called 
"  dracones"  by  Pliny*  in  describing  the  group,  and 
by  Virgil'  in  his  relation  of  the  event  which  forms 
the  subject  of  it.  Lord  Byron,*  by- the- way,  is  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  calling  the  serpent  of  the  Lao- 
coon an  "  asp,"  since  the  asp  was  a  comparatively 
small  reptile,  and  is  said  by  Nicander  and  other 
toxicologists  to  despatch  its  victim  without  pain. 
But  the  following  passage  in  Jerome^s  life  of  Hi- 
larius  puts  the  identity  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Boa 
beyond  dispute  :  "  Siquidem  Dracot  mirae  magnitu- 
dinis,  quos  gentili  nomine  Boas  vocant,  ab  eo  quod 
tarn  grandes  sint  ut  boves  glutire  soleant,  omnem 
hte  vastabat  provinciam,"*  <&c.  In  confirmation  of 
he  theory  which  is  here  sought  to  be  established, 
he  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  of  Griffith  in 
nis  edition  of  Cuvier.  It  may  be  stated  with  re- 
gard to  the  et3rmology  of  the  term  Boa,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  this  serpent 
was  so  called  from  its  habit  of  following  the  hinds, 
in  order  to  fasten  itself  to  the  teats  of  cows  and 
suck  their  milk  ("  bourn  lacte  delectantur'*).  The 
so-called  boas  of  the  Eastern  continent  belong  prcp- 
erly  to  the  genus  Pytkon.^^ 

♦DRACONTIUM  (SpaKovTcov),  a  plant  answer- 
ing, according  to  Fuchsius,  Dodona?us,  Sprengel, 
and  other  botanical  authorities,  to  the  Arum  Dra- 
iTmcvbiSy  or  Dragon  herb.  "  It  is  the  rdpxuv  of 
Simeon  Scth.  The  SpaKovriov  irepov  is  the  Arum 
Ttaliciimy  Lam.,  according  to  Sprengel.  Stackhouse 
makes  the  dpaKovnov  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the 
Arum  maculafum,  or  spotted  Wake-robin."" 

♦DREP'ANIS  {dpeiravli),  the  name  of  a  bird  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  Ac- 
cording to  Gaza  and  Scaliger,  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Reed-sparrow ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
Hardouin.  Schneider  is  inclined  to  rank  it  under 
the  genus  Procellaria  of  Linnaus,  called  in  English 
the  Petrel,  or  Sea-swallow." 

♦DROMEDAR'IUS,  the  Dromedary,  or  Camelus 
Dromedarius,  L.  This  is  the  Arabian  Camel  (Kofi- 
Tj?.o^  *ApaCtoCf  Aristot.  ;  Camelus  Arabia^  Plin.), 
having  only  one  hunch,  the  Bactrian  having  two. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  Dromedary  is  only 
a  breed  of  the  one-hunch  kind.  The  name  is  of 
Greek  origin,  and  refers  to  the  fleetness  of  the  ani- 
mal {SpofioCi  "a  race").  The  one-hunch  species 
extenrls  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus  over  Persia  and 
Turkey,  Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  India.  (Vid. 
Camklus.)  Those  of  Turkey  are  the  strongest,  and 
best  suited  for  burden ;  those  of  Arabia  and  Bom- 
bay the  lightest ;  and  those  of  India,  where  there 
are  breeds  for  both  purposes  constantly  supplied  by 
frerh  importations  from  the  northwest,  are  yet 
prcbably  inferior  in  their  class  to  those  more  in 
&••;}  vicinity  of  their  original  climate.** 


1.  (Dionys.,  xi.,  59;  ix.,  14,  &c.)— 2.  (N.  A.,  ii,  21.)— 3. 
(c.  66.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  14.)— 5.  (Hi.,  10,  37.)— 6.  (H.  N., 
Bxvi.,  4  )— 7.  (iEn.,  ii.,  225.)— 8.  (Childe  Harold,  iv.,  IflO.)— 
9.  (Adcmsi,  Append.,  s.  r.) — 10.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  yoI.  ix.,  p. 
127,  seqq.)— ll.  (Theophrawt.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  22.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  IM. 
—Paul.  iEgin.,  vii.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 12.  (Aristot., 
IT.  A.,  i..  1.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xi.,  107.— A  ^ams,  Appendix,  s.  v.)  — 
13.  (Griffith**  Cuvier,  vol.  ir.,  p.  49.) 
3ft«» 


♦DRY'INUS  (<Jpw/vcc),  a  species  of  serfent,  lo 
called  from  its  lodging  in  the  hollows  of  oaks  {6p6f^ 
"  an  oak")-  According  to  Nicander,^  it  was  alM 
called  x^^vdpo^f  an  appellation  given  it  because  its 
scales  are  rough  like  those  of  a  tortoise  Ot^vbf, 
"  a  tortoise").  Sprengel  supposes  it  to  be  the  Cdu 
her  libertinus.  Gesner  says  it  is  called  in  Englisb 
the  Sea-snail* 

♦DRYOCALAPTES  (6pvoKa?.dimic),  the  Picut 
or  Woodpecker.  "About  the  three  species  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle,"*  remarks  Adams,  "  there  it 
considerable  doubt.  The  first  two  would  appear  to 
be  the  Picus  Martiusy  L.,  or  the  black  Woodpecker : 
and  the  Picus  viridisj  the  green  Woodpecker,  or 
Popinjay.  That  the  largest  species  is  the  Picus 
majoTy  or  Wbitwall,  has  been  conjectured,  but  can- 
not be  affirmed  with  certainty.  The  dpvofp  of  Aris- 
tophanes was  most  probably  the  Picus  viridis."* 

♦DRYOPT'ERIS  {dfrnonrepi^),  according  tu 
Sprengel,  the  Polypodium,  dryopteris,  or  Oak-fern. 
Dierbach,  however,  holds  that  the  AsvUnium  aim- 
turn  nigrum  is  also  comprehended  under  it.* 

♦DRYPIS  {dpvirtc)t  according  to  Sprengel  and 
Stackhouse,  the  Drypis  spinosa.  Schneider,  how- 
ever, has  doubts.* 

*DRYS  (rf/ovf),  the  Oak.    {Vid.  Quebcus.) 

DUCENA'RII,  the  name  of  various  officers  and 
magistrates,  of  whom  the  principal  were  as  fol- 
low : 

I.  DucENARii  was  the  name  given  to  the  Roman 
p»rocuratores,  who  received  a  salary  of  200  sester- 
tia.  D'on  Cassius^  says  that  the  procuratores  first 
received  a  salary  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that 
they  derived  their  title  from  the  amount  of  their 
salary.  We  thus  read  of  centenarii,  trecenarii,  dec., 
as  well  as  of  ducenarii.*  Claudius  granted  to  the 
procuratores  ducenarii  the  consular  ornaments.* 

II.  Ducenarii  formed  a  class  or  decuria  of  jadi 
ces,  and  were  first  established  by  Augustus.'*  The} 
were  so  called  because  their  property,  as  valued  in 
the  census,  only  amounted  to  200  sestertia.  They 
appear  to  have  tried  causes  of  small  importance." 

III.  Ducenarii  were  in  later  times  officers  who 
commanded  two  centuries,  and  who  held  the  same 
rank  as  the  primi  hastati  in  the  ancient  legion.'* 

DUCENTE'SIMA  was  a  tax  of  half  per  cent, 
upon  all  things  sold  at  public  auctions.  The  cf>nte- 
sima,  or  tax  of  one  per  cent.,  was  first  established 
by  Augustus,'*  and  was  reduced  to  half  per  cent,  by 
Tiberius.**  The  tax  was  abolished  altogether  by 
Caligula  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,"  whence 
we  find  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  emperor  the 
letters  R.  C  C,  that  is,  Remissa  DuecnUsima.  On 
one  of  his  coins,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  on  the  obverse,  C.  Cacsar.  Ditx.  Auc. 
Pron.  Aua.,  and  S.  C.  in  the  centre  with  the  cap  of 
liberty ;  and  on  the  reverse,  Pon.  M.  Tr.  P.  III.  P. 
P.  Cos.  Des.  III.,  and  in  the  centre  R.  C  C.  These 
last  three  letters  have  been  interpreted  by  some 
wr'ters  to  mean  Rei  Censila  Cojiservaior ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interpretation  given  above 
is  the  correct  one." 

DUPLICA'RII  were  soldiers  who  received  doable 
pay  or  double  allowance  for  their  services."  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions,"  but  more 
commonly  under  the  name  of  duplarii."  In  one  in- 


1.  (Nicand.,  Ther.,411.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3-  (H. 
A.,  viii.,  6.)— 4.  (Aristoph.,  Avcs,  .^06.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.} 
—5.  (Dioscor.,  iii..  186.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  yi.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  Y.)— 6.  (Theophrasl.,  II,  P.,  i.,  10.)— 7.  (liii.,  15.)- B. 
(Vid.  Capitolin.,  Pertin.,  2.— Orelli,  Inscrip.,  No.  946.)  — «». 
(Suet.,  Claud.,  24.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Oclar.,  32.)— 11.  (Rein,  dtt 
R5m.  Privatrecht,  p.  413.)  — 12.  (Vegot.,  li.,  8.— Oiielli,  In- 
scrip., No.  8444.)— 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  78.)— 14.  (I.  c,  li.,  42.1 
—15.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  16.)— 10.  {Vid.  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  ti^  P 
224.— Orelli,  Inscrip.,  No.  701.)— 17.  (Varm,  De  Lin*.  I^l^  ▼- 
90,  ed.  MQllcr.-Liv.,  ii.,  59.— Orelli,  No.  3535.)— 18.  (OreOi 
Noe.  3533,  4904.)-ll<.  (Orelli,  Nos.  3531,  3535, 34*6, 9481, ««. 


ECHENEIS 


ECCLESU. 


BenpUoQ  the  form  duplicarius  occurs.^  Vegetius* 
calls  them  duplares  milites. 

DUPLICATIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

DUPO^NDIUS.     {Vid,  Aa,  p.  HI.) 

DUUMVIRI,  er  the  two  men,  the  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
coIoDie  and  muntcipia.  In  inscriptions  we  also 
meet  with  the  form  duomtires'  and  dwmr.^ 

I.  DuuMTiBi  J  OBI  DicuKDo  Were  the  highest  ma- 
gistrates in  the  municipal  towns.  {Vid.  Colonii, 
p.  282.) 

II.  Duumviri  Navales  were  extraordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  created,  whenever  occasion  re- 
qoired,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  repairing 
the  fleet.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally 
appointed  by  the  consuls  and  dictators,  but  were 
first  elected  by  the  people  B.C.  311.* 

III.  Duumviri  Perdubllionis.  {Vid.  Perdubl- 
uo.) 

IV.  DuuMTiBi  QuiNQUBNNALEs  werc  the  censors 
in  the  manicipal  towns,  and  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  duumviri  juri  dicundo.  ( Vtd.  Colonia, 
p.  28a) 

V.  Duumviri  Sacbobum  originally  had  the  charge 
of  the  Sibylline  books.  Their  duties  were  after- 
ward discharged  by  the  decemviri  saeris  faeiundtM, 
{Vii.  Decbmvibi,  p.  340.) 

VI.  Duumviri  were  also  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  or  dedicating  a  temple.* 


♦EB'ENUS  {i6evog).  Ebony.  According  to  Vir- 
gil,* India  was  the  only  country  that  produced  it. 
Dioacorides,*  however,  remarks,  that  it  grows  also 
m  Ethiopia ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus*  in 
which  Ebony  is  spoken  of  among  the  articles  of 
tribute  paid  by  the  Ethiopians  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
Either,  therefore,  the  name  of  Ethiopia  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  very  general  sense  for  the  country  of 
•on-burned  races,  and  may  consequently  include  In- 
dia, or  else  Virgil  is  in  error.  Notwithstanding  the 
onmenms  botanists  who  have  travelled  into  India, 
▼e  have  not  been  able,  until  recently,  to  deter- 
mine to  what  tree  the  Ebony  was  to  be  assigned. 
It  is  now  certain  that  it  is  one  of  the  genus  Diospy- 
nw.  A  work  on  the  Materia  Medica,  published  at 
Madras,^*  says  that  Ebony  is  the  wood  of  a  tree 
called  in  the  Tamoul  language  Atcha  marcum,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Gaugam-Circars,  in  Berar, 
and  even  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  natives 
term  it  Naugagahti.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
work  just  mentioned,  it  is  the  Diospyrus  Ebcnatter 
of  Kcenig.  As  regards  the  name  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  given  this  tree,  and  which  it  still 
brars  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  comes  from  the  Hebrew  homonym 
hahdn.  Its  Arabic  name,  Abnoua^  is  nothing  more 
than  a  comiption  from  l6evof."  »*  Modern  bota- 
nists/' says  Adams,  **  have  applied  various  names  to 
the  Ebony-tree,  namely,  Eberau  Cretica^  L. ;  Dio»- 
fjTus  Melanoxyion^,  Roxb. ;  D  Ebenus  and  Ebenas- 
trum,  Retz. ;  and  Ebenoxylon  verum^  L.  Theophras- 
(as  also  notices  an  Ebony  shrub,  which  Sprengel,  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  holds  to  be  the  ArUhyUis 
CreiicA.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Vulneraria  of  Tourne- 
ftirt  (namelv.  Woundwort),  and  hence  it  is  now 
eallcd  AfithylUs  Vulneraria."^* 

♦ECHENE'IS  {hx^vriU),  a  species  of  Fish.  "  It 
would  appear  that  the  ^;);ev7^c  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
was  different  from  that  of  Oppian  and  iElian,  and 
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that  the  former  corresponds  to  the  Echejteis  tiaiurrv* 
teSf  L.,  or  Sucking-fish,  and  the  latter  to  the  Petnh 
myzon  Lampetra,  L.,  or  Lamprey-eel.  Artedi  etateii 
that  the  Galaxias  {yaXa^ia^)  of  Galen  correspond* 
to  the  Lamprey,  and  Kondelet  and  Nonnius  refur 
the  /?(5eAAa  of  Strabo  to  the  same.  The  ancient 
stories  about  its  stopping  vessels  in  theii  course 
would  appear  to  be  fabulous,  and  yet  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  they  are  still  credited  by  the  inhahitaxts 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  neighbouring  countries."* 

♦ECH'IUM  {ix^ov),  a  plant,  supposed  to  ze  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  viper  (ix^c).  •  ThR 
Echium  vulgare^  or  common  Viper's  fiugloss,  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ix^ov  of  Ni- 
cander  and  Dioscorides ;  but,  according  to  Spren- 
gel, this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  flowers  of  thefcAtum 
vulgare  are  blue,  whereas  Dioscorides  drecribes 
those  of  the  ix^ov  as  being  purple.  It  is  tc  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  Greeks  used  the  terms 
iropfiupeoc  and  irop^poeidijc  in  a  loose  manner,  ap- 
plying it  to  other  colours  besides  purple,  and  more 
especially  to  the  dark  blue  colour  of  the  sea,  which 
would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  coloursof  the  Viper's 
Bugloss.*  On  the  subject  of  the  purple  colours  of 
the  ancients,  Salmasius  remarks,*  *'  Carulcus  color, 
quern  Graei  Kvavovv  voeanty  nihil  aliud  est  guam  pur 
pura  delutior  et  pallidior." 

♦ECHl'NUS  (ix'tvoc),  I.,  the  kx^voc  x^poaioc  is 
the  Hedgehog,  or  Erinaceus  Europaus.  The  mod- 
ern Greek  name  is  axavr^dxoipoc.  The  first  part 
of  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  uxavOa  {Acanlkias 
vulgaris  nostras^  Klein).  The  flesh  of  the  Hedge^ 
hog  is  prescribed  in  Syria  medicinally  in  some  dis- 
orders. Russell  says  be  saw  the  animal  carrying 
grapes  as  well  as  mulberries  on  its  prickles,  a  stoiy 
which  certainly  needs  confirmation.* 

*I[.  A  testaceous  genus  containing  many  species: 
in  English,  the  Sea-urchin.  Aristotle  gives  a  verj 
minute  description  of  this  genus.  "  The  hxlvo^  id 
udifiof  is  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  "  the  Eckimu 
etculentust  L.,  called  in  English  the  edible  Sea-urchio. 
The  two  species  called  andrayyoc  and  Ppiaaoc  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  determined.  The  difference 
of  habitats  in  the  Land  and  Sea  urchin  gave  rise  to 
the  Greek  proverb  expressive  of  irreconcQabl«« 
habits :  irpiv  xe  6vo  kxivoi  ig  ^tXiav  i?dotcv."* 

IIL  (VtiiDiKE.) 

♦ECHIS  and  ECHIDNA  («;t'f,  ixt^va).  "  Most 
of  the  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  serpents  repre- 
sent these  as  the  Male  and  Female  Viper ;  but,  from 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Nicander,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  distinct  species.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  the  Asiatic  kx^dva  to  the  Coluber 
JEgyptiuSf  the  European  #^<dya  to  the  Coluber 
BeruSi  and  the  ix^c  to  the  Coluber  Ammodytet.  The 
word  'dripiov  is  oAen  applied  kqi*  k^oxnv  to  the  Vipei 
{Coluber  Berus\  and  hence  ^ijpiaKij  is  used  to  signify 
the  Electuary  of  Vipers.  The  Viper  is  the  Epke  of 
Scripture."* 

ECCLE'SIA  (tKKXffaia).  The  UKXijaiaL  of  the 
Athenians  were  general  assemblies  of  the  citizens, 
in  which  they  met  to  discuss  and  determine  upon 
matters  of  public  interest.  These  assemblies  weie 
either  ordinary ,  and  held  four  times  in  each  prytany, 
or  extraordinary y  that  is,  specially  convened  upon 
any  sudden  emergency,  and  therefore  called  avy- 
KkriToi.  On  occasions  of  extreme  importance  when 
it  was  desirable  for  as  many  persons  as  possible  to 
be  present  at  the  discussion  of  any  question,  thi^ 
people  were  summoned  by  express  from  the  countiy 
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«M  ibe  cjiy,  and  then  the  assembly  was  called  a 
Kart^t^aloy  the  proper  meaning  of  KaTOKOAelv  being 
to  call  from  the  country  into  the  city.  The  ordi- 
Dary  assemblies  were  called  vofiifioi  or  Kvplai,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,'  who 
moreover  informs  U3  that  there  were  three  such  in 
every  month.  But,  according  to  the  best-informed 
gra  nmarians,  who  Ibilowed  Aristotle,  the  name  kv- 
ola  was  appropriated  to  the  first  only  of  the  regular 
assemblies  of  each  prytany.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
oseount  given  by  PolJux"  and  Harpocration,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  asserts  that  the  third  of  the  regular 
assemblies  in  each  prytany  was  partly  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  ambassadors  from  foreign  states. 

Aristophanes,  however,  in  the  Acharnians,*  rep- 
resents ambassadors  wlio  had  just  returned  from 
Persia  and  Thrace  as  giving  an  account  of  their 
embassy  in  a  Kvpia  kKickriaia,  which,  according  to 
Pollux,  would  be  not  the  third,  but  the  first  of  the 
regular  assemblies.  With  a  view  of  reconciling 
these  discrepancies,  Schomann*  supposes  that  Solon 
originally  appointed  one  regular  assembly,  called 
Kvpioy  to  be  held  on  a  certain  day  of  every  prytany, 
and  that  afterward  additional  assemblies  were  insti- 
tuted, appropriated  respectively  to  particular  pur- 
poses, though  the  term  Kvpia  was  still  reserved  for 
the  assembly  formerly  so  called.  If,  however,  the 
representation  of  Aristophanes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practice  of  his  age,  we  must  farther  suppose, 
what  is  very  probable,  that  the  arrangements  for 
business,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
observed  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since,  a 
few  years  after  Aristotle's  time,  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  constitution  of  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  Kvpla  was  then  given  to  all 
the  regular  assemblies,  in  which  case  the  scholiast 
probably  identified  the  custoiAs  and  terms  of  a  late 
age  with  those  of  an  earlier  period.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  prytanies  in  each  year,  originally  ten,  one 
f^r  each  tribe,  was,  on  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  tribes  at  Athens,  raised  to  twelve,  so  that 
the  prytanies  would  then  coincide  with  the  montlis 
01  the  year :  a  fact  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  circumstances,'  seems  to  show,  that  the  au- 
thorities who  speak  of  three  regular  assemblies  in 
each  month  bad  in  view  the  times  when  a  prytany 
and  a  monrh  were  the  same  thing.  Some  authors 
have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  particular  days 
on  which  the  four  regular  assemblies  of  each  pryta- 
[ly  were  held  ;  but  Schomann*  has  proved  almost  to 
<^.emonstration,  that  there  were  no  invariably  fixed 
<<ays  of  assembly ;  and  at  any  rate,  even  if  there 
v;ere,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  them. 
Ulpian'  says,  in  allusion  to  the  times  when  there 
v/ere  three  assemblies  in  every  month,  that  one  was 
held  on  the  eleventh,  another  about  the  twentieth, 
a  third  about  the  thirtieth,  of  each  month  j  and  it  is, 
of  course,  not  improbable  that  they  were  always 
held  at  nearly  equal  intervals. 

The  place  in  which  the  assemblies  were  anciently 
held  was,  we  are  told  by  Harpocration  ,•  the  ayopa. 
Afterward  they  were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and 
at  last  to  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other 
places.  Thus  Thucydides*  speaks  of  the  people  be- 
ing summoned  to  the  Pynx,  the  usual  place  of  as- 
sembly in  his  times ;  and  Aristophanes,"  in  descri- 
bing "  Demus,"  the  representative  of  the  Athenian 
people,  just  as  "  John  BulP'  is  of  the  English,  calls 
that  character  ^rjfiog  Hvkvittj^^  or  Demus  of  the 
(paxifth  of)  Pnyx :  a  joke  by  which  that  place  is 
represented  as  the  home  of  the  Athenians.  I'he 
rituation  of  it  was  to  the  west  of  the  Areiopagus,  on 
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a  slope  connected  with  Mount  Lycacictlub  lod  pm 
ly,  at  least,  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  wai 
semicircular  in  form,  with  a  boundary  wall  pai:  rod 
and  part  masonry,  and  an  area  of  aboiit  13,00H 
square  yards.  On  the  north  the  ground  was  filled 
up  and  paved  with  large  stones,  so  a?  to  get  a  levd 
surface  on  the  slope ;  from  which  fact  some  gram- 
marians derive  its  name  (n-opa  ttjv  tuv  Xiduv  wt 
vbrrrra)  Towards  this  side,  and  close  to  the  wall 
was  the  pfjpjoL^  a  stone  platform  or  hustings  ten  ot 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps ;  it  wai 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  b  Xtdof,  as  in  Aristophanes^  we  read  borii 
Kparet  vvv  tov  Xidov  tovv  ry  UvKvi  The  positi<m 
of  the  p^fia  was  such  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
sea  from  behind  (on  which  account  tlte  thirty  ty- 
rants are  said  to  have  altered  it),  and  of  the  Uposrv- 
Xaca  and  Parthenon  in  front,  though  the  hill  of  the 
Areiopagus  lay  partly  between  it  and  the  Acropolis. 
Hence  Demosthenes,'  when  reminding  the  Athe- 
nians from  this  very  Pnfta  of  the  other  splendid 
works  of  their  ancestors,  says  emphatically  IIp<wrv- 
Tiaia  ravra  i  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Athenian 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  national  feelings  of 
their  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  assemblage  of  mag- 
nificent edifices,  *'  monuments  of  Athenian  grati- 
tude and  glory,"  which  they  had  in  view  from  the 
Pnyx.*  That  the  general  situation  of  the  place  was 
elevated  is  clear  from  the  phrase  uva6aiv€iv  etc  799 
^KKXijalav,  and  the  words  irdc  ^  ^W^C  "v«  icad^TOy 
applied  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  Pnyx.* 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  built,  the 
assemblies  were  frequently  held  in  it,  as  it  afforded 
space  and  convenience  for  a  large  multitude ;  and 
in  some  particular  cases  it  was  specially  determined 
by  law  that  the  people  should  assemble  there.*  As- 
semblies were  also  held  in  the  Peiraeus,  an^  in  the 
theatre  at  Munychia.* 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  right  of  convening  the 
people.  This  was  generally  vested  in  the  prytanes 
or  presidents  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  {vid. 
BouLB,  p.  168) ;  but  i:i  cases  of  sudden  emergen- 
cy, and  especially  during  wars,  the  strategi  also  bad 
the  power  of  calling  extraordinary  meetings,  for 
which,  however,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  form  in 
which  several  decrees  are  drawn  up,  the  consent  of 
the  senate  appears  to  have  been  necessary.^  The 
four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany  were,  nev- 
ertheless, always  convened  by  the  prytanes,  who 
not  only  gave  a  previous  notice  {rpoypd^nv  riyv  U- 
KXffciav)  of  the  day  of  assembly,  and  published  a 
program  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  but  also, 
as  it  appears,  sent  a  crier  round  to  collect  the  citi- 
zens {awdyeiv  tov  dijfjun^).  At  any  rate,  whenevei 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary assemblies,  notice  w^as  certainly  given  of  it 
by  a  public  proclamation ;  for,  as  Ulpian  observes,* 
these  assemblies  were  called  avYKhjroi,  because  the 
people  were  summoned  to  them  by  officers  sent 
round  for  that  purpose  {bri  awcKuXovv  rive^  jrc/Jtior- 
ref)-  But,  independent  of  the  right  which  we  have 
said  the  strategi  possessed  of  convening  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting,  it  would  seem,  from  the  case  if 
Pericles,"  that  a  strategus  had  the  power  of  pre^  ^^it- 
ing  any  assembly  being  called.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  power 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  tolerated  except  do- 
ring  wars  and  commotions,  or  in  the  person  of  a 
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iirtiii^islied  character  lilce  Pericles ;  and  that  un- 
der different  circumstances,  at  any  rate  after  the 
time  of  Solon,  the  assemblies  were  always  called  by 
the  prytanes.  All  persons  who  did  not  obey  the  call 
were  subject  to  a  fine,  and  six  magistrates,  called 
leziarchs,  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  people  attended  the  meetings,  and  to 
levy  fines  on  those  who  refused  to  do  so.'  With  a 
view  to  this,  whenever  an  assembly  was  to  be  held, 
certain  public  slaver  {IxvOtu  or  ro^orat)  were  sent 
round  to  sweep  the  Hyopu  and  other  places  of  public 
resort  with  a  rope  coloured  with  vermilion.  The 
difiTerent  persons  whom  these  ropemen  met  were 
driven  by  them  towards  the  iKKTiT^aia,  and  those  who 
refused  to  go  were  marked  by  the  rope  and  fined.* 
Aristophanes'  alludes  to  this  subject  in  the  lines, 
ol  &  hv  uyop^  7,a7ijovai^  kuvu  kqI  kutu 
TO  axotviov  ^evyovai  rd  fi€/ii2.T(jfiivov. 
Besides  this,  all  the  roads  except  those  which  led  to 
the  meeting  were  blocked  up  with  hurdles  {yifif>a\ 
which  were  also  used  to  fence  in  the  place  of  as- 
sembly against  the  intrusion  of  persons  who  had  no 
right  to  be  present :  their  removal  in  the  latter  case 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  signal  for  the  admission 
of  strangers  who  might  wish  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple.* 

An  additional  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
poorer  classes,  was  the  fuaOo^  kKKhjaiaaTucoCt  or  pay 
which  they  received  for  it.  The  originator  of  this 
practice  seems  to  have  been  a  person  named  Callis- 
tratus,  who  introduced  it  "  long  after  the  beginning 
of  the  influence  of  Pericles."  The  payment  itself 
originally  an  obolus,  was  afterward  raised  to  three 
by  a  popular  favourite  called  Agyrrhius  of  CoUytus. 
The  increase  took  place  but  a  short  time  before  the 
Eoclesiazusae  of  Aristophanes  came  out,  or  about 
BX;.  392.     The  poet  thus  alludes  to  it  in  that  play  :* 

B.  TpiuSoXov  Afji'  iXa6ec  *  X.  ei  yap  6^eXov, 
A  ticket  (ot//A)Xpv)  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
those  who  attended,  on  producing  which  at  the 
ck>se  of  the  proceedings  they  received  the  money 
from  one  of  the  thesmothetae.*  This  payment,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  to  the  richer  classes,  who  at- 
ten«led  the  assemblies  gratis,  and  are  therefore  call- 
ed cixoaiTOL  iKKhjaiaarai  by  the  poet  Antiphanes 
in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Athenaeus.^  The  same 
word  otKOffiroc  is  applied  generally  to  a  person  who 
receives  no  pay  for  his  services. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  attending,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  citi- 
zens who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  suppo- 
sed to  be  tv;enty,  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen), 
and  not  labouring  under  any  uTifiia  or  loss  of  civil 
rights.  All  were  considered  citizens  whose  parents 
were  to;h  such,  or  who  had  been  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  enrolled  in  the  regis- 
ter of  some  demus  or  parish.*  Adopted  citizens, 
however  {7roiijToi\  were  not  qualified  to  hold  the  of- 
fice of  archnn  or  any  priesthood.*  Decrepit  old  men 
{yipovreg  o£  a^eiftivot,  perhaps  those  above  sixty) 
seem  not  to  have  been  admitted,  although  it  is  not 
expressly  so  stated."  Slaves,  and  foreigners  also, 
were  certainly  excluded,*'  though  occasions  would 
■f  coarse  occur  when  it  would  be  necessary  or  de- 
•inble  tc  jdmit  them ;  and  from  Demosthenes'*  we 
mtj  iDf?7  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  foreign- 
en  to  eT.t2T  towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
wbeo  tho  most  important  business  of  the  day  had 
been  cooSiaded;  otherwise  they  stood  outside." 
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The  i(7oreAe«f,  or  foreigners,  wno  enjoyed  nearly 
equal  privileges  with  the  citizens,  are  by  sooic 
thought  to  have  had  the  same  rights  as  adopted  cit* 
izens,  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assembly.' 
This,  however,  seems  very  doubtful ;  at  any  rate, 
the  etymology  of  the  word  iaoreXei^  does  not  justify 
such  an  opinion. 

In  the  article  Boulb  it  is  explained  who  the  pry- 
tanes and  the  proedri  were ;  and  we  may  here  re- 
mark, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proedri  of  tho  same 
tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman  {6  hn- 
ardTrjc),  to  lay  before  tho  people  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the  previ- 
ous bill  {to  npoSovXevfia)  of  the  senate ;  and  to  give 
permission  {yv6fuic  irpondevat)  to  the  speakers  to 
address  the  people. 

They  most  probably  sat  on  the  steps  near  the  p^ 
fta,  to  which  they  were,  on  some  occasions,  calleid 
by  the  people.  In  later  times  they  were  assisted  in 
keeping  order  {ehKooiiid)  by  the  members  of  the  pre- 
siding tribe,  ^  npoedpevovaa  ^vX^'  (vid.  Bodle); 
and  the  officers  who  acted  under  them,  the  "  ser- 
geants-at-arms,"  were  the  crier  (6  K^pvf)  and  the 
Scythian  bowmen.  Thus,  in  Aristophanes,*  tho 
crier  says  to  a  speaker  who  was  out  of  order,  Kadtf- 
ao  atyut  and  in  another  passage  the  to^otoi  are  rep- 
resented as  dragging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  as- 
sembly.* When  the  discussion  upon  any  subject 
had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if  he 
thought  proper,  put  the  question  to  the  vole :  we 
read,  in  some  instances,  of  his  refusing  to  do  so.* 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  any 
business,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  lustration  or  puri- 
fication of  the  place  where  the  assembly  was  held. 
This  was  performed  by  an  officiating  priest,  calJod 
the  Peristiarch,  a  name  given  to  him  because  he 
went  before  the  lustral  victims  (Ta  nepiarta)  at 
they  were  carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  place. 
The  term  ireplaria  is  derived  from  wepi  and  ior/o, 
and  is,  therefore,  properly  appUed  to  sacrifices  car- 
ried round  the  hearth  by  way  of  lustration  :  henoo 
it  means  any  lustral  victims.  Thus  tho  crier 
says,*  Udpn'  if  to  vpoaBev  irdptff  cif  av  ivroc  i^tj 
Tov  Kodupfiaroc.  The  favourite  victims  were  suck- 
ing pigs  {xoipidia)j  the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled 
about  the  seats,  and  their  bodies  afterward  thrown 
into  the  sea.^  After  the  peristiarch  the  crier  fol- 
lowed, burning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  these 
ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimed 
silence,  and  then  offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  the 
gods  were  implored  to  bless  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  bring  down  destruction  on  all  those 
who  were  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  state,  or 
who  traitorously  plotted  its  overthrow,  or  received 
bribes  for  misleading  and  deceiving  the  people.* 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer  business  began, 
and  the  first  subject  proposed  was  said  to  be  brought 
forward  irpurov  /leTu  rd  lepu* 

We  must,  however,  understand  that  it  was  ille- 
gal to  propose  to  the  ecclesia  any  particular  meas- 
ure unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  or  been  formally  referred  by  that  body 
to  the  people,  under  the  title  of  a  irpo6ovXevfm. 

The  assembly,  nevertheless,  had  the  power  of  al- 
tering a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  as  might  seem 
fit.  Farther  Information  on  this  point  will  be  found 
under  Boule,  to  which  we  may  add,  according  to 
Schumann,'*  that  the  object  of  the  law  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians  {*Anpo6oiXevTov  fiiidkv  ^Ifin^utfia  elth 
ihfat,  h  Tift  drjfKf>)  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  pro 
vide  that  no  motion  should  be  proposed  in  the  aa- 
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leniDly  unless  pieviutisly  approved  of  by  the  senate, 
but  rather  that  no  oubject  should  be  presented  for 
discussion  to  the  people  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
ienate  Lad  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  assembly. 

The  privilege  of  addresping  the  assembly  was  not 
confined  to  any  class  or  age  among  those  who  had 
the  right  to  be  present :  all,  without  any  distinction, 
were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation  (T/f  ayo- 
ffvtLv  povXerai)  which  was  made  by  the  crier  after 
the  procdri  had  gone  through  the  necessary  prelim- 
inaries, and  laid  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
meeting ;  for  though,  according  to  the  institutions 
of  Solon,  those  persons  who  were  above  fifty  years 
of  age  ought  to  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  first,^ 
this  regulation  had,  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come quite  obsolete.*  The  speakers  are  sometimes 
simply  called  oi  izaplovTec,  and  appear  to  have  worn 
a  crown  of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing 
the  assembly,  to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
then  representatives  of  the  people,  and.  like  the  ar- 
chons  when  crowned,  inviolable.*  They  were  by 
an  old  law  required  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  before  the  meeting,  and  keep  themselves  to 
the  discussion  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  forbidden 
to  indulge  in  scurrilous  or  abusive  language :  the 
law,  however,  had,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come neglected  and  almost  forgotten.*  The  most 
influential  and  practised  speakers  of  the  assembly 
were  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  /6^ro- 
(Mf.     {Vid.  Rhetor.) 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  framed  in  the  meeting  c'Ev  rv>  d?^ 
irvyy/ao^eir&at*),  which,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  present  to  the  proedri,  that  they  might  see,  in 
conjunction  with  the  vo/ioi^vXaKec,  whether  there 
was  contained  in  it  anything  injurious  to  the  state, 
or  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.*  If  not,  it  was 
read  by  the  crier ;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
the  chairman  could  prevent  its  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  his  opposition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
clamours.^  Private  individuals,  also,  could  do  the 
same,  by  engaging  upon  oath  {vKu^toaia)  to  bring 
against  the  author  of  any  measure  they  might  ol^ 
ject  to,  an  accusation  called  a  ypa^/f  iT(ipav6ftuv, 
If,  however,  the  chairman  refused  to  submit  any 
question  to  the  decision  of  tlie  people,  he  might  be 
proceeded  against  by  Mei^i^  ;•  and  if  he  allowed 
the  people  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  wiiich  was  con- 
trary to  existing  constitutional  laws,  he  was  in 
some  cases  liable  to  uTLfiia*  If,  on  the  contrary, 
no  opposition  of  this  sort  was  offered  to  a  proposed 
decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were  taken,  by  the 
permission  of  the  chairman,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  the  proedri :  whence  the  permission  is 
said  to  have  been  given  sometimes  by  the  proedri 
and  sometimes  by  the  chairman,  who  is  also  simply 
'^alled  6  iTfjikSpoc,  just  as  the  proedri  are  sometimes 
styled  prytanes."  The  decision  of  the  people  was 
given  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  i.  e.,  by 
casting  pebbles  into  urns  (KadijKoi)]  the  former 
was  expressed  by  the  word  x^tpoTovetv,  the  latter 
by  ^^iCeadaij  although  the  two  terms  are  frequent- 
ly confounded.  The  more  usual  method  of  voting 
was  by  show  of  hands,  as  being  more  expeditious 
and  convenient  {x'^iporovia).  The  process  was  as 
r'AiinwR :  The  crier  firfit  proclaimed  that  all  those 
Miiu  were  in  lavour  of  a  proposed  measure  should 
hold  up  their  hands  (5rw  SoKet.  k,  t.  A.  updru  ttjv 
xclpa) :  then  he  proclaimed  that  ail  those  who  were 
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opposed  to  It  should  do  the  same  (An  ^  iwd.  c 
r.  A.) :  they  did  so ;  and  the  crier  then  i  irmed  as  ae> 
curate  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  numi  ers  fur  ant 
against  {r/pi6fiei  Ttig  x^^P^t)^  and  thecharmanof  the 
meeting  pronounced  the  opinion  of  th3  majurity.* 
In  this  way  most  matters  of  public  interest  vera 
determined.  Vote  by  ballot  {KpiCdrtv^),  on  the  olb- 
er  hand,  was  only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  de> 
termined  by  law ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  propoij. 
tion  was  made  for  allowing  those  who  had  su/Tered 
dn/z/a  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  restitution  of  theii 
former  rights,  or  for  inflicting  extraordinary  pupisb- 
ments  on  atrocious  offenders,  and,  generally,  Tipoi 
any  matter  which  affected  piivate  persons.*  lo 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  was  settled  by  law  that  a  de- 
cree should  not  be  valid  unless  six  thousand  citi- 
zens at  least  voted  in  favour  of  it.  This  was  by 
far  the  majority  of  those  citizens  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending ;  for  in  time  of  war  the  number 
never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in  time  of 
peace  seldom  to  ten  thousand.* 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by  bal- 
lot in  the  ecclesia,  we  have  no  certain  information  ; 
but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  courts  of  law, 
namely,  by  means  of  black  and  white  pebbles,  or 
shells  put  into  urns  {KadioKOL) ;  the  white  for  adop- 
tion, the  black  for  rejection  of  any  given  measure.' 
(^Vid.  CiDisKoi.) 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  p»ple  was 
called  a  ipv<ptafiat  which  properly  signifies  a  law  pro- 
posed to  an  assembly,  and  approved  of  by  the  pct»- 
pie.  The  form  for  drawing  up  the  ipri^ia;iaTa  vari- 
ed  in  different  ages.    {Vid.  Loule  and  Grawma- 

TECS.) 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly  .• 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  was  over,  wai 
given  by  the  prytanes(^7.ro"av  rriv  kKKXtiaiav),  througb 
the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  the  people  ;•  and  ai 
it  was  not  customaiy  to  continue  meetings,  which 
usually  btgan  early  in  the  morning,^  till  after  suo- 
set,  if  one  day  were  not  sufficient  for  the  comple- 
tion of  any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  thenelL 
But  an  assembly  was  sometimes  broken  up  if  any 
one,  whether  a  magistrate  or  private  individual,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  an  unfavourable  omen,  or  per- 
ceived thunder  and  lightning.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  rain,  also,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  oi 
any  natural  phenomenon  of  the  kind  called  6io^ 
filaif  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  hasty  adjouro- 
ment  of  an  assembly.^ 

We  have  already  stated,  in  general  terms,  thai 
all  matters  of  public  and  national  interest,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  were  determined  upon  by  the 
people  in  their  assemblies,  and  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  stating  in  detail  what  some  of  these 
matters  were.  On  this  point  Julius  Pollux*  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  first  assembly  of  eveiy  PO"^- 
ny,  which  was  called  /cvp/a,  the  vTCLxtipoToi  io  of  the 
magistrates  was  held  ;  %.  «.,  an  inquisition  hito  their 
conduct,  which,  if  it  proved  upfavourable,  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  deposition.  In  the  same  assembly, 
moreover,  the  elaayyeXlai^  or  extraordinary  inform- 
ations, were  laid  before  the  people,  as  well  as  al' 
matters  relating  to  the  watch  and  ward  of  the  coun- 
try of  Attica ;  the  regular  officers  also  read  ovei  the 
lists  of  confiscated  property,  ?5nd  the  names  of  those 
who  had  entered  upon  inheritances.  The  second 
was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  those  who  appeared 
before  the  people  as  suppliants  for  some  favour,  ei 
for  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  withoal 
incurring  a  penalty,  to  which  they  otherwise  ^\o•JlJ 
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hare  been  liable,  or  for  indemnity  previoos  to  giv- 
ing information  about  any  crime  in  which  they  were 
accomplices.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  an  udeia,  i.  e.,  a  special  permission  or  im< 
manity,  whence  Pollux  says  of  the  second  assem- 
bly, 'H  detr^ioa  iKKXtjaia  aveirai  rote  0ovXofji£voic  <id- 
cue  («•  «  f  i.''  <Wet(i)  Xiyeiv  nepl  re  tuv  Idiuv  Koi  tuv 

In  the  third  assembly,  ambassadors  from  foreign 
Mates  were  received.  In  the  fourth,  religions  and 
other  public  matters  of  the  state  were  discussed. 

Fnia  this  statement,  compared  with  what  is  said 
onder  Eisangblia,  it  appears  that  in  cases  which 
reqahed  an  extraordinary  trial,  the  people  some- 
times acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  although  they 
usually  referred  such  matters  to  the  court  of  the 
Keliea.  There  were,  however,  other  cases  in  which 
they  exercised  a  judicial  power :  thus,  for  instance, 
the  proedri  could  ex  officio  prosecute  an  individual 
before  the  people  for  misconduct  in  the  ecclesia.^ 
Again,  on  some  occasions,  information  (u^waic) 
was  simply  laid  before  the  people  in  assembly,  with- 
out the  informant  making  a  regular  impeachment ; 
and  although  the  final  determination  in  cases  of  this 
«ort  was  generally  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  still 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people 
might  have  taken  cognizance  of  them  in  assembly, 
tnd  decided  upon  them  as  judges,  just  as  they  did 
In  some  instances  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimes, 
even  when  no  one  came  forward  with  an  accusa- 
tioD.  Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times,  if 
any  one  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
thej  not  unfrequently  passed  summary  sentence 
apoQ  him,  without  any  regard  to  the  regular  and 
estaUtshed  forms  of  proceeding:  as  examples  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  casp«  of  Demosthenes 
lod  Phocion.  The  proceedings  called  irpo6oXij  and 
irvyyeXia  were  also  instituted  before  the  people: 
fiirther  information  with  respect  to  them  is  given 
nader  those  heads. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
ao  far  as  they  were  defined  by  the  enactments  of 
Solon,  were  very  limited ;  in  fact,  strictly  speaking, 
DO  laws  could,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  be  either  repealed  or  enact- 
ed, except  by  the  court  of  the  fiofiodirai :  It  might, 
however,  doubtless  happen,  that  TJfrfipiauaTa  passed 
by  the  assemblies  had  reference  to  general  and  per- 
manent objects,  and  were  therefore  virtually  vSftoi 
or  lavTs  ;■  moreover,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  com- 
plaints of  Demosthenes,  it  appears  that  in  his  days 
the  institutions  of  Solon  had  in  this  respect  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  that  new  laws  were  made  by  the 
people  collectively  in  assembly,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  court  of  the  nomothetae.* 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  state,  and  all  matters 
connected  with  it,  and  the  regulation  and  appro- 
priation of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  were,  as  we 
might  expect,  determined  upon  by  the  people  in  as- 
sembly. The  domestic  economy  of  the  state  was 
under  the  same  superintendence :  a  fact  which  Pol- 
hix  briefly  expresses  by  informing  us  that  the  peo- 
ple decided  in  the  fourth  assembly  irepi  lepuv  Kal 
Aitftoeluv^  i.  e..  on  all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or 
secular,  in  which  the  citizens  collectively  had  an 
mterest.  Such,  for  example,  says  Schomann,*  "  are 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacr^  things ;  the  treasury,  the  public  land, 
and  public  property  in  general ;  the  magistracy,  the 
t*ouits,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  state,  and, 
hi  finest  the  state  itself:*'  in  connexion  with  which 
ff€  may  observe,  that  the  meetings  for  the  election 
K-f  magistrates  were  called  upxntpealai.    Lastly,  as 
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Schlimann  remarks,  "the  people  likewise  detek 
mined  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  conferrmg 
rewardc  and  honours  on  such  citizens  or  strangers^ 
nr  even  foreign  states,  as  had  in  any  manner  siff- 
naliy  benefited  the  commonwealth."  It  is  hardiy 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  signification  of  a  religious 
assembly  or  church,  which  ixxXntria  bore  in  later 
times,  sprang  from  its  earher  meaning  of  an  assem- 
bly in  general,  whether  of  the  constituency  of  a 
whole  state,  or  of  its  subdivisions,  such  as  tribes 
and  cantons.  {Vid.  Tribus  and  Demos.) 
EKKAHT02  nOAIS.  {Vid.  Symbola.) 
ECCLETOI  (iKK^nroi)  was  the  name  of  an  as- 
sembly at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  so-called  lesser  assembly  (7  fuxpa  KaXovfiivii 
iKKXtfffia}).  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  as- 
sembly, but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  of  what  per- 
sons it  was  composed ;  but,  since  Xenophon*  men- 
tions the  ephors  along  with  and  as  distinct  from 
it,  we  cannot,  with  Tittmann*  and  Wachsmuth,* 
consider  it  as  having  consisted  of  the  Spartan  ma- 
gistrates, with  the  addition  of  some  deputies  elect- 
ed from  among  the  citizens.  As,  however,  the  Ix- 
KXffToi  do  not  occur  until  the  period  when  the  fran- 
chise had  been  granted  to  a  great  number  of  freed- 
men  and  aliens,  and  when  the  number  of  ancient 
citizens  had  been  considerably  thinned,  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  the  lesser  assembly  consisted 
exclusively  of  ancient  citizens,  either  in  or  out  of 
office ;  and  this  supposition  seems  very  well  to 
agree  with  the  fact,  that  they  appear  to  have  al- 
ways been  jealously  watchful  in  upholding  the  an- 
cient constitution,  and  in  preventing  any  innovation 
that  might  be  made  by  the  ephors  or  the  new  citi 


The  whole  subject  of  the  UKhfroi  is  involved  in 
difficulty.  Tittmann  thinks  that,  though  the  namr^ 
of  this  assembly  is  not  mentioned,  it  existed  long 
before  the  Persian  war,  and  that  in  many  cases  w 
which  the  magistrates  {riXtf,  apxovrec  or  ^oO  are 
said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  iKKX/jToit  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members.  This  last  supposition  ia 
rejected  by  MuUer,*  who  observes  that  the  magis- 
trates were  often  said  to  have  decreed  a  measure 
(especially  in  foreign  affairs),  though  it  had  been 
discussed  before  the  whole  assembly  and  approved 
by  it ;  for  the  magistrates  were  the  representatives 
and  the  organs  of  the  assembly,  and  acted  in  its 
name.  Miiller  is  also  of  opinion  that  iKkXijTOi  and 
kKKkrima  are  identical,  and  distinct  from  the  lesser 
assembly,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  select  assembly.  But  his  arguments  on  this 
point  are  not  convincing.  The  kKKXriToi  and  the 
lesser  assembly  are  mentioned  about  the  same  time 
in  Grecian  history,  and  previous  to  that  time  we 
hear  of  no  assembly  except  the  regular  kKKXriaia  of 
all  the  Spartans.^ 

ECDOSIS.    ( Vid,  Nauticon.) 

ECLE'CTICI  {kKKeKTiKoi),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  school 
of  philosophers  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,*  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
assumed  this  title  in  imitation  of  them.  Their  namo 
is  derived  from  their  founder  (like  Potamo  the  phi- 
losopher) *'  having  selected  from  each  sect  the  opiit 
ions  that  seemed  most  probable"  {kKXe^ofuvov  n» 
&pi(ravTa  k^  kKutrrri^  ruv  alpiaeuv*).  From  a  passage 
in  the  Introduetio  (in  which  Le  Clerc**  conjecturen 
that,  instead  of  kKixKroU  >ve  should  read  kKksKVLKot) 
and  which  is  falsely  attributed  to  Galen,"  it  appear? 


1.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  S,  ♦  8.)-«.  (Hell.,  ii.,  4,  *  38.)-3.  (Griecli 
Staatw.,  p.  100.)^.  (lIclL  Alter.,  i.,  1,  p.  221.)  — 5.  (Thirl- 
wall,  Hift.  of  Greece,  ir.,  p.  S72,  &c.)--«.  (Dor.,  iii.,  5,  ^  10,1— 
7.  {Yid,  Xcn.,  HeU.,  t.  ii.,  *  f3  ;  vi.,  3,  ^  3.)-8.  (Pn»m.,c.  U 
k  21.)— 9.  (Dioy.  Laert.,  1.  c  >-I0.  (Hist.  d«  U  MM.)~11.  (r 
4,  p.  684.  ed.  Kithn.) 
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Il?at  they  wero.  a  branch  of  the  Methodic!  (vid.  Me- 
rBODic  ,  and  they  seem  to  have  agreed  very  near- 
ly, if  not  to  have  been  altogether  identical,  with  the 
sect  of  the  Episynthetici.  {Vid.  Episynthetici.) 
They  were  founded  either  by  Agalhinue  of  Sparta 
or  his  pupil  Archigenes.^  Several  of  the  opinions 
of  both  these  physicians  are  to  be  found  in  various 
fragments  of  their  lost  works  preserved  by  Galen, 
Oribasius,  Aelius,  &c. ;  but  we  are  nowhere  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  informed  what  were  the 
articular  doctrines  that  they  adopted  as  their  own 
.  urn  those  of  other  sects.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  they  endeavoured  to  join  the  tenets  of  the  Me- 
thodici  to  those  of  the  Empirici  and  Dogmatici  {md. 
Mbthodici,  Empirici,  Dogmatici),  and  to  reconcile 
the  differences  of  those  rival  and  opposite  sects. 

EC'LOGEIS.    {Vid.  EisPHORA.) 

ECMARTU'RIA  {eKfiapTvpla)  signifies  the  depo- 
sition of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  illness,  was  unable  to  attend  in  court. 
His  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  receive 
it,  and  afterward,  upon  their  swearing  to  its  identi- 
ty, was  read  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  They  were 
said  fiaprvpeiv  rj/v  kKfiaprvpiav :  the  absent  witness, 
kKfiapTvpclv  :  the  party  who  procured  the  evidence, 
kKfiaprvpiav  iroietirdat.  It  was  considered  as  the 
testimony  of  the  deponent  himself,  not  that  of  the 
Qertifying  witnesses,  and  therefore  did  not  come 
within  the  description  of  hearsay  evidence,  which 
(except  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  person)  was 
not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law  was  dxoffv 
d'jai  iiaprvpuv  TeOveCtro^,  kKfiaprvpiav  di  imepopLov 
coi  advvuTov.  The  deponent  (like  any  other  wit- 
ness) was  liable  to  an  action  for  false  testimony  if 
the  contents  of  the  deposition  were  untrue,  unless 
he  could  show  that  it  was  incorrectly  taken  down 
or  forged,  in  which  case  the  certifying  witnesses 
would  be  liable.  Therefore  (Isseus  tells  us)  it  was 
usual  to  select  persons  of  good  character  to  receive 
such  evidence,  and  to  have  as  many  of  them  as 
possible.'    (7i(^.  Marturia.) 

EC'PHORA.  (Ktd.FuNU8.) 
'  EOPHULLOPHOR'IA.     {Vid.  Banishment, 
Greek.) 

ECPOIEIN  (kTTOtwV),  ECPOIEISTHAI  (^«7rot- 
ncdat).     {Vid.  Adoption,  Greek.) 

♦EDERA.    (Kid.  Hedbra.) 

ECULEUS.     (Kid.  Eqoulbus.) 

E'DERE  ACTIO'NEM.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

EDICTUM.  The  Jus  Edicendi,  or  power  of  ma- 
king edicts,  belonged  to  the  higher  m  igistratus  pop- 
uli  Romani,  but  it  was  principally  exercised  by  the 
two  praetors,  the  prastor  urbanus  and  the  prastor 
peregrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the 
provinces  by  the  praeses.  The  curule  a^diles  also 
made  many  edicts,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised (under  the  Empire  at  least)  in  the  provincias 
populi  Romani  by  the  quaestors.'  There  was  no 
edict  promulgated  in  the  provinciae  Caesaris.  The 
tribunes,  censors,  and  pontifices  also  promulgated 
edicts  relating  to  the  matters  of  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions. The  edicta  are  enumerated  by  Gaius 
among  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  and  this  part  of 
the  Roman  law  is  sometimes  called  in  the  Pandect 
Jus  Honorarium/  apparently  because  the  edictal 
power  belonged  to  those  magistrates  only  who  had 
the  honores.  and  not  so  much  ad  honorem  praeto- 
rum.*  As  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  were  the  most 
important,  the  jus  honorarium  was  sometimes  call- 
i?d  jus  praetorium  ;  but  properly,  the  jus  honorarium 
was  the  term  under  which  was  comprehended  all 
the  edictal  bw. 


1.  (OftUn,  Definit.  Med.,  c.  14,  p.  353.)— S.  (Iweas,  De  Pyrr. 
Hered.,  S3,  34,  od.  Bekk.— Demotth.,  c.  St«ph.,  1130,  1  ]31.)^3. 
iC uiu8,  i.,  6.)— 4.  (Di^.  44,  tit.  7,  «.  52.)— 5.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  1,  ■  l.\ 
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The  Edictum  may  be  described  generally  as  a 
rule  promulgated  by  a  magistratus  on  entering  en 
his  office,  which  was  done  by  writing  it  on  an  album 
and  placmg  it  in  a  conspicuous  pUce,  '*Unde  de 
piano  recte  legi  potest."  From  this  circcmstancc 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  jua 
scriptum.  As  the  office  of  a  magistratus  was  ac- 
nual,  the  rules  promulgated  b?  a  predecessor  were 
not  binding  on  a  successor,  but  he  might  cotifinn 
or  adopt  the  rules  of  his  predecessor,  and  introduce 
them  into  his  own  Edict,  and  hence  such  adopted 
rules  were  called  edictum  tralatitium^  or  vetiis,  aa 
opposed  to  edictum  novum.  A  repentinum  edictam 
was  that  rule  which  was  made  (prout  res  iuci- 
dit)  for  the  occasion.*  A  perpetuum  edictum  was 
that  rule  which  was  made  by  the  magistratus  on  en- 
tering upon  office,  and  which  was  intended  to  apply 
to  all  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable  dut<r.j^  the 
year  of  his  office :  hence  it  was  sometimes  called, 
also,  annua  lex.  Until  it  became  the  practice  for 
magistratus  to  adopt  the  edicta  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  edicta  could  not  form  a  body  of  permanent 
binding  rules ;  but  when  this  practice  becanic  com- 
mon, the  edicta  (edictum  tralatitium)  soon  consti- 
tuted a  large  body  of  law,  which  was  practically  of 
as  much  importance  as  any  other  part  of  the  law. 
The  several  edicta,  when  thus  established,  were 
designated  by  the  names  of  their  promulgators,  as 
the  Edictum  Carbonianum;  or  they  were  named 
with  reference  to  the  formula  and  the  actio  wbieb 
they  established,  as  Aquiliana.  Publiciana,  llutilia- 
na,  <&c. 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cannot  be  histori- 
cally shown ;  but  as  the  praetor  \vas  a  mc^islrate 
established  for  the  administration  of  justice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  occupations  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
consular  power  was  the  representative  of  the  kingly 
power,  it  seems  that  the  jus  edicendi  may  have  been 
a  remnant  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  However  this 
may  be,  the  edictal  power  was  early  exercised,  and 
so  far  established  that  the  jus  praetorium  was  a  rec- 
ognised division  of  law  in,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
before,  the  time  of  Cicero,'  in  whose  age  the  study 
of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  study  of 
the  law.*  The  edict  of  the  aediles  about  the  buying 
and  selling  of  slaves  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  ;*  the 
Edictiones  iEdilitiae  are  alluded  to  by  Plautus;*  and 
an  edict  of  the  praetor  Peregrinus  is  mentioned  in 
the  Lex  Galliae  Cisalpinae,  which  probably  belongs  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  ciiy. 
The  Lex  Cornelia,  B.C.  67,  provided  against  abuses 
of  the  edictal  power,  by  declaring  that  the  praetors 
should  decide  in  particular  cases  conformably  to 
their  perpetual  edicts.  The  edicts  made  in  the  prov- 
inces are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  They  were 
founded  on  the  edictum  urbanum,  though  they  like- 
wise comprehended  spc^cial  rules,  applicable  only  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces,  and 
so  far  they  were  properly  edictum  provinciale.  Thus 
Cicero^  says  that  he  promulgated  in  his  proTince 
two  edicta ;  one  provinciale,  which,  among  other 
matters,  contained  everything  that  related  to  the 
publican i,  and  another,  to  which  he  gives  do  name, 
relating  to  matters  of  which  he  says,  "  ex  e(\icu>  fi 
postulari  et  fieri  solent."  As  to  all  the  rest  he  maAe 
no  edict,  but  declared  that  he  would  frame  all  hm 
decrees  (decreta)  upon  the  edicta  uibana.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  edicta 
already  formed  a  large  body  of  law,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  in  his  time  an  attempt  had 
been  already  made  to  reduce  it  into  order,  and  to 
comment  on  it.    Servius  Sulpicius,  the  great  jurist 

1.  (Cic.  ad.  Att,,  v.,  21 ;  ad  Fmu.,  iii.,  8 ;  in  Verr.,  i.,  44.)— • 
(in  Verr.,  iii.,  14.)— 3.  (in  Verr.,  i.,  4-i.)— '1.  (De  Log.,  i.,  5;  ik| 
S8.)— 5.  rOff.  ill.,  17.)— 6.  (Capt.,ir.,S;  t.,  43.)— 7.  (ad  Alt. 
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tnd  ontor,  the  fiiend  anc^  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
addressed  to  Brutus  two  very  cohort  hooks  on  the 
Edict,  which  was  followed  by  the  work  of  Ofilius  ;^ 
though  we  do  not  know  w  nether  the  work  of  Ofilius 
was  an  attempt  to  arrange  and  collect  the  various 
edicta.  like  the  subsequent  compilation  of  Julian,  or 
a  commentary  like  those  of  many  subsequent  ju- 
rists (Ofilius  edictum  preetoris  primus  diligenter 
coropfisuit). 

The  object  of  the  Edict,  according  to  the  Roman 
jurists,  was  tlie  following :  "  Adjuvandi  vel  supplen- 
di  vel  oorrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia  propter  utilitatem 
publicam  :**  the  Edict  is  also  described  as  "  viva  vox 
juris  civilis.*'  It  was,  in  effect,  an  indirect  method 
of  Jeirislating,  sanctioned,  not  only  by  public  opinion, 
but  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  it  was  the  means 
by  which  numerous  rules  of  law  became  established. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  more  efiectual,  because  an 
easier  and  more  practical  way  of  gradually  enlarging 
and  altering  the  existing  law,  and  keeping  the  whole 
system  in  harmony,  than  the  method  of  direct  le- 
gislation ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Roman  law  is  derived  from  the  edicts. 
If  a  praetor  established  any  rule  which  was  found  to 
be  inconvenient  or  injurious,  it  fell  into  disuse  if 
not  adopted  by  his  successor.  The  publicity  of  the 
Edict  must  also  have  been  a  great  security  against 
any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a  magistratus  would 
hardly  venture  to  promulgate  a  rule  to  which  opinion 
bad  not  by  anticipation  already  given  its  sanction. 
Many  of  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Edict  may 
probably  have  been  ii  erely  in  conformity  to  existing 
custom,  more  particularly  in  cases  of  contracts,  and 
thus  the  edict  would  have  the  effect  of  converting 
cnstom  into  law.  When  Cicero,*  however,  says  that 
the  Edict  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  custom,  he 
probably  only  means  that  it  was  usual  to  incorpo- 
rate into  every  new  edict  what  any  preceding  ma- 
gistratoft  had  adopted  from  former  edicts.  Thus 
the  edictnm  tralatitinm  obtained  its  validity  by  being 
eonlinually  recognised  by  every  successive  magis- 
Ciatos. 

As  ti>  the  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  must  generally 
have  been  acknowledged  and  felt  before  any  magis- 
tratus ventured  to  supply  them ;  and  in  doing  this, 
he  must  have  conformed  to  that  so-called  natural 
equity  which  i?  recognised  by  all  mankind.  Under 
the  emperors,  also,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
opinions  of  legal  writers  would  act  on  public  opin- 
ion, and  on  those  who  had  the  jus  edicendi.  Hence 
a  large  part  of  the  edictal  rules  were  founded  on  the 
so-called  jus  gentium,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
modifications  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  civil  law,  and 
of  additional  rules  of  law,  would  become  the  more 
apparent  with  the  exten.sion  of  the  Roman  power 
and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations.  But  the 
method  in  which  the  prstor  introduced  new  rules 
of  law  was  altogether  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
Roman  institutions.  The  process  was  slow  and 
gradual ;  it  was  not  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
that  which  existed,  but  by  adapting  it  to  circum- 
stances. Accoidingly,  when  a  right  existed  or  was 
recognised,  the  prstor  would  give  an  action  if  there 
was  none ;  he  would  interfere  by  way  of  protecting 
possession,  but  he  could  not  make  possession  into 
ownership,  and,  accordingly,  that  was  effected  by 
law  (vwi.  UtucAPio) ;  he  aided  plaintiffs  by  fictions, 
as,  foT  instance,  in  the  Publiciana  actio,  where  the 
fiction  was  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion,  and  so  was  quasi  ex  jure  Qui- 
ritimn  dominus  ;*  and  he  also  aided  parties  by  ex- 
eepCiones,  and  in  integrum  restitutio. 

The  old  forms  of  procedure  were  few  in  number, 

^jL  CDif.  I,  li'-.  S,  ■-  «•)  -i.  (De  Invent.,  :i.,  28.)  —  3.  (Gaiua, 


and  certainly  they  were  often  inconvenient  asid  hill- 
ed to  do  justice.  Accordingly,  the  praetor  extended 
the  remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  Publiciana  actio  This  change  probably 
commenced  after  many  oi  the  legis  actiones  werf 
abolished  by  the  JCbutia  lex,  and  the  necessity  of 
new  forms  of  actions  arose.  These  were  introduced 
by  the  praetors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  in  establishing  the  formulae,  they  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  legis  actiones.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  ingenious  writer,*  "that  the  edict  of  the  prae- 
tor urbanus  was  in  the  main  part  relating  to  actions 
arranged  after  the  model  of  the  old  legis  actionesy 
and  that  the  system  is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  still  more  in  the  Digest." 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  many  commenta- 
tors on  the  Edict.  Thus  we  find  that  Labeo  wrote 
four  books  on  the  Edict,  and  a  work  of  his  in  thirty 
books,  Ad  Edictum  Praetoris  Peregrini,  is  cited  bj 
Ulpian.*  When  the  imperial  rescripts  became  com- 
mon, the  practice  of  making  annual  edicts  became 
less  common,  and  aAer  the  time  of  Hadrian  proba- 
bly fell  nearly  into  disuse ;  but  this  opinion,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  opposed  by  several  distinguished 
modern  writers.  However  this  may  be,  Salvius  Ju- 
lianus,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  composed 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  edict,  which  was  called 
Edictum  Perpetuum ;  and  it  seems  that,  from  the 
date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Perpetuum  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  this  edictum  than  to  that 
which  was  originally  called  the  Edictum  Perpetu- 
um. Julian  appears  to  have  collected  and  arrange  J 
the  old  edicts,  and  he  probably  omitted  both  what 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  abridged  many  parts, 
thus  giving  to  the  whole  a  systematic  character. 
The  work  of  Julian  must  have  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  juristical 
writings.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  details  of  this 
treatise.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  edicts 
of  the  two  Romans  praetors,  together  with  the  Edic- 
tum Provinciale,  and  the  edicts  of  the  curule  aediles, 
were  blended  into  one  in  this  compilation.  If  the 
work  of  Julian  comprehended  all  these  edicts,  they 
must  have  been  kept  distinct,  as  the  subject  matter 
of  them  was  diflferent.  We  know  that  the  edicts  of 
the  curule  aediles  were  the  subject  of  distinct  treati- 
ses by  Gains,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus,  and  the  Edictum 
Provinciale  would,  from  its  nature,  be  of  necessity 
kept  separate  from  all  the  rest.  But  some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Juli- 
anus  made  one  body  of  law  out  of  the  edicta  of  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus ;  that  there  was  also 
incorporated  into  it  much  of  the  Edictum  Provinci- 
ale, and  a  large  part  of  the  Edictum  .^dilicium,  as 
an  appendage  at  least.  The  Edict  thus  arranged 
and  systematized  was,  it  is  farther  supposed,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  provinces,  and  thus  became,  as  far 
as  its  provisions  extended,  a  body  of  law  for  the 
Empire.  This  view  of  the  edictum  of  Julian  us  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  Italy  being  divided  by  Ha- 
drian into  the  city  of  Rome  with  its  appurtenant 
part,  and  four  districts.  The  magistratus  remainef* 
as  before,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  was  lim 
ited  to  Rome  and  its  territory;  and  magistrates, 
called  consulares,  and  subsequently,  in  the  time  of 
Aurelius,  juridici,  were  appointed  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  the  districts.  As  the  edictal  power  of  the 
praetor  was  thus  limited,  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
prehensive Edict  (such  as  the  Edictum  Perpetium) 
is  the  more  apparent. 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  the  Edict  be- 
sides those  above  enumerated.  They  were  some- 
times simply  entitled  ad  Edictum,  according  to  th^ 

1.  (Rhein.Ma9.ftlr  Juris.,  i.,  p.  51.— -"Die  (Ecoromie  d«i 
Edictes,  Ton  HeflEVer.")— 2.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  3,  >.  9.) 
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»itatioDa  n  the  Digest;  and  there  were  also  other  ju- 
ristical writings,  not  so  entitled,  which  followed  the 
order  of  the  Edict,  as,  for  instance,  the  epitome  of 
Hermogenianus.^  Ultimately  the  writings  on  thej 
Edict,  and  those  which  followed  the  arrangement  of 
the  Edict,  obtained  more  authority  than  the  Edict 
itself,  and  became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  fragments  of  the  older  edicts  are  found 
here  and  there  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chief- 
ly from  the  writings  of  the  jurists  as  excerpted  in 
the  Digest  that  we  know  anything  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  form.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  order  of 
Justinian's  Digest,  and  more  particularly  that  of  his 
Code,  to  some  extent  followed  that  of  the  Edict. 
The  writings  on  the  Edict,  as  well  as  the  Edict  it- 
self, were  divided  into  tituli  or  rubrics,  and  these 
into  capita;  some  special  or  detached  rules  were 
named  clausulae ;  and  some  parts  were  simply  named 
cdictum,  as  Edictum  Carbonianum,  6lc. 

The  Edicta  or  Edictales  Leges  of  the  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  Constitutio. 

The  Digest,  as  already  observed,  contains  nu- 
merous fragments  of  the  Edicts.  Th3  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is  by 
Wieling,  in  his  "  Fragmcnta  Edicti  Perpetui,"  Fra- 
nek.,  1733.  The  latest  essay  on  the  subject  is  by 
C.  G.  L.  de  Weyhe,  **  Libri  Tres  Edicti  sive  de  ori- 
gine  fatisque  Jurisprudentiae  Romans  prssertim 
Edictorum  Praetoris  ac  de  forma  Edicti  Perpetui," 
Cell.,  1831.  The  twenty-lirst  book  of  the  Digest* 
is  on  the  ^dilicium  Edictum.  (Zimmern,  Getchick- 
Ce  des  Rom.  Privatrechts. — MarezoU,  LehrhucK  &c- — 
Rein,  Daa  Rbmische  Privatrechts  cScc,  ein  Hulfsbuch 
tur  erkl'drung  dcr  alien  Classikerj  <Stc.,  Leipzig,  1836, 
a  useful  work. — Savigny,  Gesckichte  des  JR.  R.^  <kc., 
?ol.  i.,  c.  1.) 

EDICTUM  THEODORICL  This  is  the  first 
collection  of  law  that  was  made  afler  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  was  promulgated 
by  Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  A.D.  500.  It  consists  of  154  chapters,  in 
which  we  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code  and 
Novellae  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Codices  Gregoria- 
nus  and  Hermogenianus,  and  the  Sentential  of  Pau- 
las. The  Edict  was  doubtless  drawn  up  by  Roman 
writers,  but  the  original  sources  are  more  disfigured 
and  altered  than  in  any  other  compilation.  This 
collection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply  both  to  the 
Goths  and  the  Romans,  so  far  as  its  provisions  went ; 
but  when  it  made  no  alteration  in  the  Gothic  law, 
that  law  was  still  to  be  in  force.  There  is  an  edi- 
tion of  this  Edictum  by  G.  F.  Riion,  Hals,  1816, 
4to.> 

EEDNA.    (^Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 

EICOSTE  (eitotn^)  was  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent.)  upon  all  commodities  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
B.C.  413,  in  place  of  the  direct  tribute  which  had  up 
to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject  allies ;  and 
the  change  was  made  with  the  hope  of  raising  a 
greater  revenue.*  This  tax,  like  all  others,  was 
fkrmed,  and  the  farmers  of  it  were  called  eUotnoM- 
yot.  It  continued  to  be  collected  in  B.C.  405,  as 
Aristophanes  mentions  an  elaKGoroAdyoc  in  the 
ftnogs.* 

EICOSTGL'GGOI.    {Vid,  Eicostk.) 

EIREN  or  IREN  {elprjv  or  Ipijv)  was  the  name 
given  ♦'  «he  Spartan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  ot  treaty .  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emerged 
fro:£i  childhood,  and  was  called  ficTiXripfjv*  When 
he  had  attained  his  tweatieth  year,  he  began  to  ex- 


1.  (Dif.  1,  eit.  5,f.  2.)— 2.  (lit.  1.)— 3.  (Sarigny,  Geschichte 
^u  R.  R.,  Ac.)— 4.  (ThucjtI.,  vii.,  28.)  — 5.  (1.  348  —  Vid. 
liicih  Vubl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  38,  139.)— 6.  (Pint.,  Lye, 
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ercise  a  direct  influence  over  his  jnnioi  i,  &iitf  ma 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  troops  in  tottle. 
The  word  appears  to  have  originall.r  signified  a  com- 
mander. Hesychius  explains  'Ipavec  by  d/j;fovr«f, 
SiuKovTcc :  and  eiprivu^ei  by  Kparet.  The  i^ec  xnen- 
tioned  in  Herodotus^  were  certainly  not  ycuthsi,  but 
commanders.* 

EIS'AGEIN.     {Vid.  EiSAGooEis.) 

EISAGO'GEIS  {Eiaayuyuc)  were  not  themsc-irca 
distinct  classes  of  magistrates,  but  the  name  wai 
given  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  they  were 
applied  to  to  bring  a  cause  (eiadyetv)  into  a  propei 
court.  ( Vid.  Diaitbtax,  p.  354,  and  Dice,  p.  358.) 
The  cause  itself  was  tried,  as  is  explained  under 
Dice,  by  dioasts  chosen  by  lot ;  but  all  the  prelimi- 
nary proceedings,  such  as  receiving  the  accusation, 
drawing  up  the  indictment,  introducing  the  cause 
into  court,  &c.,  were  conducted  by  the  regular  ma- 
gistrate, who  attended  in  his  own  department  to  aU 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  fnefto- 
via  Toii  diKaarripiov.  Thus  we  find  the  strategi,  the 
logistffi,  the  ki^iaTurai  rdv  djffioaiuv  ipyuVt  the  «r*- 
ueXffTiu  Tov  ifi'^oplovt  &.C.,  possessing  this  iye/iovia ; 
but  it  was  not  the  chief  business  of  any  of  the  pub- 
lic magistrates  except  of  the  archons,  and  perhaps 
of  the  eleven.  The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
former,  and  especially  of  the  thesmothete,  consisted 
in  receiving  accusations  and  bringing  causes  to  trial 
(elauyeiv)  in  the  proper  courts.  (Kii.  Arcuon,  p. 
84.)» 

EISANGELTA  {elaayyeXla)  signifies,  in  its  pri 
mary  and  most  general  sense,  a  denunciation  of 
any  kind,*  but  much  more  usually,  an  information 
laid  before  the  council  or  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  consequent  impeachment  and  trial  ot 
state  criminals  at  Athens  under  novel  or  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  Among  these  were  the  occa- 
sions upon  which  manifest  crimes  were  alleged  t> 
have  been  committed,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  qa 
the  existing  laws  had  failed  to  anticipate,  or,  m 
least,  describe  specifically  {uypa^a  udtKfifiaTay,  tne 
result  of  which  omission  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  enactment  by  which  the  accusations  in  question 
might  be  preferred  (vofioc  elffayyeXriKog)^  that  a 
prosecutor  would  not  have  known  to  what  magis- 
trate to  apply;  that  a  magistrate,  if  applied  to, 
could  not  with  safety  have  accepted  the  indictment 
or  brought  it  into  court ;  and  that,  in  short.,  there 
would  have  been  a  total  failure  of  justice.*  The 
process  in  question  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  sup- 
ply these  deficiencies :  it  pointed  out,  as  the  author- 
ity competent  to  determine  the  criminality  of  the 
alleged  act,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  which 
applications  for  this  purpose  might  be  made  on  the 
first  business-day  of  each  prytany  {icvpia  cxKAjyam*), 
or  the  council,  which  was  it  all  times  capable  of 
undertaking  such  investigations  ;  and  occasionally 
the  accusation  was  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of 
both  these  bodies.  After  the  ofience  had  been  de- 
clared penal,  the  forms  of  the  trial  and  amount  of 
the  punishment  were  prescribed  by  the  same  au- 
thority; and,  as  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offenders 
a  precedent  would  be  estabUshed  for  the  future,  tne 
wbole  of  the  proceedings,  although  extraordinary, 
and  not  originating  m  any  specific  law,  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  virtually  establishing  a  penal'  ctatute. 
retrospective  in  its  first  application.* 

The  speech  of  Euryptolemus*  clearly  ahowB  that 
the  crime  charged  against  the  ten  generals  who 
fought  at  Arginuss  was  one  of  thew  onspeci- 
fied  offences.  The  decree  of  the  senate  against 
Antiphon  and  his  colleagues,*  directing  that  tUey 


1.  (ix.,85.)— 2.  (Mailer,  Dorians,  ii.,  p.  315.)— t.  (Ilcnnana 
Pol.  Anl.  of  Greece,  ^  138.)  —  4.  (Schamann,  Do  Com.,  p.  181. 
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■aoald  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  puniahcd  as 
traitors,  seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  their 
deiiiiquency  (viz.,  having  undertaken  an  embassy 
to  Sparta  by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  govern- 
ment declared  illegal  upon  the  reinstatement  of  the 
democracy)  did  not  amount  to  treason  in  the  usual 
sense  ul  the  term,  but  required  a  special  declaration 
by  the  senate  to  render  it  cognizable  as  such  by  the 
Heliasa.  Another  instance  of  treason  by  implica- 
tion, prosiicuted  as  an  extraordinary  and  unspecified 
crime,  appears  in  the  case  of  Lcocrates,  who  is,  in 
the  speech  already  cited,  accused  of  having  absent- 
ed himself  from  his  country,  and  dropped  the  char- 
acter of  an  Athenian  citizen  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  in  imminent  danger.  Offences,  however, 
of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor, 
indeed,  the  most  numerous  class  of  those  to  which 
extraordinary  denunciations  were  applicable.  They 
might  be  adopted  when  the  charge  embraced  a 
combination  of  crimes,  as  that  of  treason  and  impi- 
ety in  the  famous  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of 
which  a  common  indictment  {ypa^v)  was  admissi- 
ble when  the  accused  were  persons  of  great  influ- 
ence in  the  state,  when  the  imputed  crime,  though 
punishable  by  the  ordinary  laws,  was  peculiarly 
heinous,  or  when  a  more  speedy  trial  than  was  per- 
mitted by  the  usual  course  of  business  was  requisite 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  justice.'  Circumstances 
such  as  these  would,  of  course,  be  very  often  pre- 
tended by  an  informer,  to  excite  the  greater  odium 
against  the  accused,  and  the  adoption  of  the  process 
in  question  must  have  been  much  more  frequent 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  informer  was  to  re- 
duce his  denunciation  to  writing,  and  submit  it  im- 
mediately to  the  cognizance  of  the  council,  which 
had  a  discretionary  pow^er  to  accept  or  reject  it.* 
Hcbdmaon  maintains  that  a  reference  to  this  body 
was  also  necessary  when  it  was  intended  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but 
that  its  agency  was  in  such  cases  limited  to  permit- 
ting the  impeachment  to  be  announced  for  discus- 
sion, and  directing  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  the  informer.  The  thcsmothcts  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Pollux'  as  taking  part  in  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  assembly,  but  upon  what  occasion 
they  were  so  employed  we  can  only  conjecture. 

In  cauAcs  intended  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
council  only,  after  the  reception  of  the  denuncia- 
tion, three  courses  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  offence  were 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  than  five 
hundred  drachms,  the  council  itself  formed  a  court 
cumpetcDt  for  its  trial ;  if  it  was  of  a  graver  char- 
acter, they  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  that  in  the 
case  of  Antiphon  already  mentioned,  directing  the 
proper  officers  to  introduce  the  cause  to  a  Heliastic 
coart,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  forms  of  the 
trial,  and  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  criminals ;  lastly,  if  the  matter  were 
highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or  other  reasons 
they  required  the  sanction  of  the  assembly,  they 
might  submit  the  cause  as  it  stood  to  the  consider- 
aticn  of  that  body.  In  the  first  case,  the  trial  was 
condacted  before  the  council  with  all  the  forms  of 
an  ordinary  court ;  and  if,  upon  the  assessment  of 
penalties,  the  offence  seemed  to  deserve  a  heavier 
punishment  than  fell  within  its  competency,  the 
trial  was  transferred  to  a  Heliastic  court,  by  the 
delivery  of  the  sentence  of  the  council  (warayvCiXTtf) 
to  the  thesmothetae  by  the  scribe  of  the  piytanes, 
and  upon  these  ofllcers  it  then  devolved  to  bring 
the  criminals  to  justice.*  The  accused  were  in  the 
I  while  put  into  prison  for  safe  custody  by  the 
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authority  of  the  council.  When  the  offence  wm 
obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senators  compe* 
teiicy,  the  trial  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  decree 
immediately  drawn  up  for  submitting  the  cause  to  a 
superior  court. 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  referred,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  people,  associa- 
ted other  public  advocates,  generally  ten  in  number., 
with  the  informer,  who  received  a  drachma  ea.^»i 
from  the  public  treasury  {avv^yopoi).  And  beside* 
these,  permission  was  given  to  any  other  citizen  to 
volunteer  his  services  on  the  side  of  the  prosecu 
tion.  If  the  information  were  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly, either  by  the  accuser  himself  or  the  senate, 
the  first  proceedings  in  the  cause  had  for  their  ob- 
ject to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  offence,  or  the 
apparent  culpability  of  the  accused  ;  and  this  being 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  people  after  a  public  dis- 
cussion, the  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  and  ihe 
penalty  were  next  fixed.  In  the  case  of  the  ten 
generals,  the  assembly  directed  that  the  senaip 
should  propose  the  requisite  arrangements.  The 
plan  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  might  be  combated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  citizen.  The  assemldy  very  often 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Heliastic  court,  but  oc- 
casionally undertook  the  trial  itself;  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  accused  of  treason,  we  are  told*  thai 
he  made  his  defence  to  the  assembly  in  chains,  and 
with  a  keeper  upon  either  side ;  and,  according  to 
another  authority,'  that  the  time  for  such  defence 
was  limited.  After  this  the  tribes  voted  by  ballot, 
two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the  prisonei 
being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no  penalty  if  h»* 
obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  as  a  fifth  of  th«i 
judges  ;  otherwise  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachmoe.  For  a  more  ample  discussion 
of  the  trials  in  question,  the  reader  is  referred  tc 
Schomann.' 

Besides  the  class  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
name  of  eiaayyeXia,  though  by  no  means  of  the  same 
importance,  nor,  indeed,  much  resembling  it  in  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of  these  con- 
sists of  cases  of  alleged  Kuxuaic*  i.  e.,  wrong  done 
to  aged  or  helpless  parents,  women,  or  orphans. 
Upon  such  occasions  the  informer  laid  his  indic^ 
ment  before  the  archon  if  the  aggrieved  persons 
were  of  a  free  Attic  family,  or  before  the  polemarch 
if  they  were  resident  aliens.  The  peculiarities  of 
this  kind  of  cause  were,  that  any  Athenian  citizen 
might  undertake  the  accusation  ;  that  the  informer 
was  not  limited  as  to  time  in  his  address  to  the 
court,  and  incurred  no  penalty  whatever  upon  fail- 
ing to  obtain  a  verdict.  With  respect  to  the  ac- 
cused, it  is  obvious  that  the  cause  must  have  been 
TifZTjTocy  or,  in  other  "words,  that  the  court  would 
have  the  power  of  fixing  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
upon  conviction.  The  third  kind  of  eiaayyeXla  was 
available  against  one  of  the  public  arbitrators  (diac- 
TJTfjc)t  when  any  one  complained  of  his  having 
given  an  unjust  verdict  against  him.  The  informa- 
tion was  in  this  case  laid  before  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  magistrate  who  had  so  offended,  or  did  not 
appear  to  defend  himself,  might  be  punished  by  dis- 
franchisement, we  know  from  the  instance  men* 
tioned  by  Demosthenes  ♦  This  passage,  however, 
and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Harpocration,  constitute 
the  whole  of  our  information  upon  the  subject.* 

EISITE'RIA  {ElaiTvpia,  scil.  lepd),  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  at  Athens  by  the  senate  before 
the  session  began,  in  honour  of  Oeol  Bov^oTot,  t.  $^ 
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abcr  dip  Diltet .  p.  19  —Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  2"0.) 
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Aens  and  Athena.^  The  sacrifice  was  accompanied 
by  libations,  and  a  common  meal  for  all  the  senators.* 

Suidas'  calls  the  eioir^pia  a  festive  day — ^the  first 
of  every  year— on  which  all  the  Athenian  magis- 
trates entered  upon  their  office,  and  on  which  the 
senate  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  good-will  of  the  gods  for  the  new  magis- 
trates. But  this  statement,  as  well  as  the  farther 
remarks  he  adds,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  gross 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage  of  Demosthenes^ 
to  which  he  refers.  Schomann*  adopts  the  account 
of  Suidas,  and  rejects  the  other  statement  without 
giving  any  reason. 

EIS'PHORA  (£t(T0optt),  literally  a  contribution  or 
tribute,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on  property,  raised 
at  Athens  whenever  the  means  of  the  state  were 
not  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  war.  The  money  thus 
raised  was  sometimes  called  rh  KaratXrifiaTa.*  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  this  tax  and  the 
various  liturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  di- 
rect services  wliich  citizens  had  to  perform,  where- 
as the  eia^opd  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  contri- 
bution towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
Some  ancient  writers  do  not  always  clearly  distin- 
guish between  the  two,  and  Ulpian  on  Demosthenes^ 
entirely  confounds  them ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to 
these  inaccuracies  that  this  subject  is  involved  in 
great  difficulties.  At  the  time  when  armies  consist- 
ed only  of  Athenian  citizens,  who  equipped  them- 
selves and  served  without  pay,  the  military  service 
was  indeed  nothing  but  a  species  of  extraordinary 
liturgy ;  but  when  mercenaries  were  hired  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  citizens,  when  wars  became 
more  expensive  and  frequent,  the  state  was  obliged 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  citizens  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  them  on,  and  the  citizens  then  paid 
money  for  services  which  previously  they  had  per- 
formed in  person. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  property-tax  was 
introduced ;  for,  although  it  is  commonly  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  Thucydides,*  that  it  was  first  in- 
stituted in  428  B.C.  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  siege  of  My  tile  ne,  yet  we  find  ciai^ptt,  men- 
tioned at  an  earlier  period ;'  and  even  the  passage 
of  Thucydides  admits  of  an  interpretation  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  for  it  is  certainly  not  impos- 
sible that  lie  merely  meant  to  say  that  so  large  an 
amount  as  200  talents  had  never  before  been  raised 
as  da^opd.  But,  however  this  may  be,  after  the 
year  428  B.C.  this  property-tax  seems  to  have  fre- 
quently been  raised,  for  a  few  years  afterward 
Aristophanes^'  speaks  of  it  as  something  of  common 
occurrence.  Such  a  contribution  could  never  be 
raised  without  a  decree  of  the  people,  who  also  as- 
signed the  amount  required  ;"  and  the  generals 
superintended  its  collection,  and  presided  in  the 
courts  where  disputes  connected  with,  or  arising 
from,  the  levying  of  the  tax  were  settled."  Such 
disputes  seem  to  have  occurred  rather  frequently  ; 
personal  enmity  not  seldom  induced  the  officers  to 
tax  persons  higher  than  was  lawful,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property."  The  usual  expres- 
sions for  paying  this  property- tax  are,  ela^peiv 
Xpfifinray  elat^eptiv  fif  rbv  iroXefioVy  etc  T^y  aorriplav 
rf/c  n6?.eog,  eiai^pag  ehtftipeiv,  and  those  who  paid  it 
were  called  ol  eiatjfepovrec.  On  the  occasion  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  the  amount  which  was  raised 


1.  (Antiph.,  De  Chor.,  n.  789.— Bflckh,  Corp.  Iiueript^  L,  p. 
071.)— 3.  (Deraosth.,  Do  FaU.  Leg^.,  p.  400,  24.— Compuv  with 
e.  Meid..  p.  552,  2.  whcrj  clantifna  are  said  to  be  oflTered  for  the 
■enate,  Mp  rils  /JouX^y.)— 3.  (s.v.)— 4.  (De  Fall.  Lev.,  p.  400.) 
ft.  (De  Oomit.,  p.  291,  traa»l.)— 6.  (Demoeth.,  o.  Timocr.,  p. 
711.)— 7.  (Olyath.,  ii.,  n.  33,  «.)— 8  (iii.,  19.)— 9.  (Fuf.  Antiph., 
Tetral.,  i.  6.,  c.  12.— laajus,  De  Dicasog.,  c.  37;  and  Tittmann, 
Oriech.  Staatai.,  p.  41,  note  31./— 10.  (Equit.,  922.)— 11.  (De- 
MMth.,  c  Polvcl.,  p.  1908.  — Aristoph.,  Eoclos.,  818.)  — 12. 
CWoU;  Prolog,  in  Leptin.,  p.  04.— Demoeth.,  c.  Boeot.,  p.  1002  ) 
'llL  (Ariatoph.  1  c— DeiBoath.,c.  Aphob.,  p.  815.) 
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was,  as  we  have  seen,  200  talents,  which  if  we 
suppose  the  taxable  property  to  have  been  20,000 
talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent.^  At  othev  time« 
the  rates  were  higher  or  lower,  according  to  tha 
wants  of  the  Republic  at  the  time:  we  have  ac- 
counts of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a  bunilredUt 
and  a  live  hundredth  part  of  the  taxable  propt'rtf 

The  census  of  Solon  was  during  the  first  pofiod 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  cia^pd  wai 
raised,  until  in  377  B.C.,  in  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinicus,  a  new  census  was  instituted,  in  which  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates  of  the 
property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  number  of  sym- 
moriae  (avfifiopiai)  or  classes,  similar  to  those  which 
were  afterward  made  for  the  trierarchy.»  The  na- 
ture of  this  new  census,  notwithstanding  the  minute 
investigation  of  Bockh,'  is  still  involved  in  great  ob. 
scurity.  Each  of  the  ten  phylae,  according  to  Ul- 
pian, appointed  120  of  its  wealthier  citizens,  wb« 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty, called  symmorie,  each  consisting  of  sixty  per- 
sons ;  and  the  members  of  the  wealthier  of  the  two 
symmoriae  were  obliged,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum  required  foi 
the  ela^opd  {irpoeia<j»opu*).  When  the  wants  of  the 
state  had  been  thus  supplied,  those  who  had  advan- 
ced the  money  could  at  their  ease,  and  in  the  usual 
way,  exact  their  money  hack  from  those  to  whom 
they  had  advanced  it.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons included  in  the  symmorie  was  1200,  who  were 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Re- 
public ;  it  would,  however,  as  Bockh  justly  observes, 
be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  Ulpian,  that  these  12C0 
alone  paid  the  property-tax,  and  that  all  the  rett 
were  exempt  from  it.  The  whole  census  of  6000,* 
or,  more  accurately,  of  6750  talents,*  was  surely  not 
the  property  of  1200  citizens,  but  the  taxable  prop- 
erty  of  the  whole  Republic.  Many  others,  therefore, 
though  their  property  was  smaUer  than  that  of  the 
1200,  must  have  contributed  to  the  elc^opd,  and 
their  property  must  be  considered  as  included  in 
the  census  of  5750  talents  of  taxable  property. 

The  body  of  1200  was,  according  to  Ulpian,  also 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  consisting  of  900. 
The  first  class,  or -the  richest,  were  the  leaders  of 
the  symmorise  {tjyefiovec  cvfifioptuv),  and  are  often 
called  the  three  hundred  tcai'  k^oxnv.  They  proba- 
bly conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  symmoriae« 
and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  deroarchs, 
had  to  value  the  taxable  property.  Other  officers 
were  appointed  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  rates, 
and  were  called  kviypa^ei^^  diaypa^t^y  or  hKXoytlc. 
When  the  wants  of  the  state  were  pressing,  the  300 
leaders,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  300  includcu 
in  the  second  class — for  Ulpian,  in  the  first  portion 
of  his  remark,  states  that  the  richer  symmoria  of 
every  phyle  had  to  perform  this  duty—advanced 
the  money  to  the  others  on  the  above-mentioned 
terms,^  which,  however,  was  never  done  unless  if 
was  decreed  by  the  people.^  The  rates  of  taxatioi 
for  the  four  classes  have  been  made  out  with  great 
probability  by  Bockh,^  from  whose  work  the  follow, 
ing  table  is  taken  : 

First  Class f  Jrom  twelve  talents  upward. 

6tal. 

1  " 

SOmxn. 

9    " 

720draui 


500  tal. 

100  " 
60  " 
16  " 
12  " 


Tanbia  Capital. 

100  tal.  .  .  . 
20  "  .  .  . 
10   "      .     .     . 

3  «      .     .     . 

2  tal.  24  roin 


1.  (BOckh,  Staatsh.,  ii.,  p.  56.)— 2.  (Philoch.,  an  Havporrat 
>.  V.  Yvftftopla. — Demoath.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  600. — ulpiaB  ad  IV 
mosth.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  S3,  «.)— 3.  (Staatsh.,  book  ir.)— 4.  (tW 
mosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  564,  Ac.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  De  SfQimar  h-4 
(Polyb.,  ii.,  62,  ♦  7.)— 7.  (Demoalh.,  c.  Phmupp.,  o.l^  y^A 
(Demoeth.,  c.  Polyd.,  p.  1909  >— 9.  (St«at«h.,  ii    p.  53.) 
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of  1-aOthpart. 


C^ass,  from  six  talents  and  ufward^  but  under 
twelve. 

Tmtte.  Tkuble  CapittL  ^  j 

11  taL  .    i  .  .  1  tal.  60  min.  .  550  drach. 

10  "  .     i  .  .  1   "    40    »*  .500      " 

8  "  .     J  .  .  1   "    20    "  .  400      " 

7  «•  i  .  .  1   "    10     "  .  350      " 

6  =•  I  .  .  1    "      .     .     .  .  300      " 

t%iri  Gas  \  from  two  talents  upward^  but  under  six. 


rnfmtr.       Tanfctob        Tanble  Capital. 


6  tal. 

4  « 
8  " 

•*" 

5  ' 


37^  min. 
30      ** 
22^    " 
18i    " 
16       •* 


Pn>pertT.i 
of  i^Ah  put. 

.  187Mrach. 
.  150      " 
.  list    " 
.     931     •• 
75    " 


Pmrtk  Class,  from  twenty-five  mina   upward,  but 
under  two  talents 

Vmtmtr.       TMbto.       Tkuble  CH>iUI.  oTffiSTjS. 

Htal.  .    nr   •    900  drach.   .    .    .    45  drach. 
1     "    .    iV   .    600      "       ...    30      " 
45  min.  .    j\f   .    450      "       ...    22^    " 

30    •*      .   yV   •     3^      "       ...     16      " 
25    '*      .    ^   .     250      "       .     .     .     12^    " 

Ereiy  one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  phyle  where 
Lis  landed  property  lay,  as  appears  from  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  ;  and  if  any  one 
refosed  to  pay,  the  state  had  a  right  to  confiscate 
hid  estate,  hut  not  to  punish  the  individual  with 
ttimia.^  But  if  any  one  thought  that  his  property 
was  taxed  higher  than  that  of  another  man  on 
whom  juater  claims  could  be  made,  he  had  the  right 
to  can  upon  this  person  to  take  the  office  in  his 
stead,  or  to  submit  to  a  complete  exchange  of  prop- 
erty. (Vid.  Antidosis.)  No  Athenian,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  belonging  to  the  tax- paying  classes,  could 
be  exempt  from  the  el<j<^opd,  not  even  the  descend* 
acts  of  Harmed ius  and  Aristogiton.*  Orphans, 
though  exempt  from  liturgies,  were  obliged  to  pay 
tlie  pn>perty-tax,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sym- 
Qoris  for  ten  years.'  Even  trierarchs  were  not  ex- 
empt from  paying  the  tla^pd  themselves,  although 
they  oould  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  npoeiai^pd.* 
It  seems  that  aliens  were  likewise  subject  to  it,  for 
the  only  instance  we  have  of  any  exception  being 
made  is  one  of  aliens.* 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  subject 
oi'the  elfT^pdj  vid.  the  fourth  book  of  B6ckh*s  Pub- 
lic Economy  of  Athens. — ^Wolf,  Prolegomena  in  Lep- 
tin. — ^Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Altertk.,  ii.,  1,  p.  136. — 
Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  ^  182. 

EISPOIEISTHAI  (.eifrroulaBai).  (Jid.  Adop- 
TioH,  Greek.) 

EL.«OTHE'SIUM.    {Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

♦ELAIA  {kXaia),  the  Olive.  The  common  hXata 
fA  the  Greek  authors  is  the  Olea  Europaa,  L.  The 
IXaia  KWifiiriKn,  called  also  aypieXala  and  kotivo^,  is 
leferred  by  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  to  several  spe- 
eies  of  the  Elaiaptus,  namely,  E.  spinosa,  E.  hor- 
itmsi*^  and  E.  Orientalis.* 

•ELAIACNUS  or  ELEIAG'NUS  {hXaiayvog  or 
iiU/is)vof),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,* 
and  mbich  is  thought,  from  the  description  which 
be  givps  of  it,  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Dutch 
Myrtle,  or  Myrica,  Gale  Sprengel,  however,  is  in 
fevoar  of  the  Salix  Babyi  yguea,  or  Weeping  Willow.* 

•ELAiaMELI  {kTMLOfi^Tu),  according  to  Dr.  Al- 


L  (Omnoath.,  e.  Androft.,  p.  600  ;  c.  Timocr.,  p.  752.)— 2.  (De- 
*  ,  c  LeptUL.,  p.  402,  A^c)— S.  (c.  Meid.,  p.  565.— Compare 
~'        .  laaiu,      —         -       - 

iBemocUu,  c.  l»oljBl^p.  12< 

|04S.>— 5.  (Harm.  Oxon.,  II.,  zzir.— BOcVh,  StaaUh.,  ii.,p.  75*.) 
Appeirf.,  ■.  T.)— 7.  CH.  P. ,  IT.,  ».)-  t  f  Adnnu, 


BOi,  an.  Dioajs.'  laam,  p.  1(M9 ;  or  0ns.  Onec.,  vol.  tu.,  p.  331 , 
•d.  B*nK*0:r*.  (BeaMMitlu,  e.  Poljcl^p.  1209  ;  c.  Pl]aiu}p.,  p. 


ston,  a  iu>rt  of  Manna.  Pliny^  says  of  it,  *  >  Spmm 
nascilur  in  Syri<B  maritimis,  quod  elaonich  90cant^ 
manat  ex  arboribus  pingue,  crassiusque  melle,  resina 
tenuivs,  sapore  dulci."  The  same  writer,  in  anothei 
part,*  informs  us  that  it  acted  as  an  aperient,  and 
was  particularly  efficacious  in  producing  evacua- 
tions of  bile.  Hard  drinkers,  who  wished  to  coii. 
tend  for  the  palm  at  a  carousal,  commenced  by 
drinking  a  cyatbus  of  diluted  elaeomeii.  F6e  in- 
clines to  make  it  a  terebinthine,  especially  sinco 
Dioscoridcs  speaks  of  its  employment  as  a  friction 
in  nervous  disorderb.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  make 
mention,  also,  of  its  soporific  properties ;  biit  Hun 
seems  inconsistent  with  its  other  qualities,  and  i» 
regarded  by  Fee  as  erroneous.* 

ELAPHEBOL'IA  ('EAa0i7«6Ato),  the  greatest  fes. 
tival  in  the  town  of  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  which 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commem- 
oration, it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which  its  inhabitants 
had  gained  over  the  Thessalians,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country,  and  reduced  the  Phocians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  extreniity.* 
The  only  particular  which  we  know  ol  its  c*»lebra- 
tion  is,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake  (^Aa^)  was 
made  on  the  occasion.*  These  cakes  w^re,  as  their 
name  indicates,  probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
stag  or  deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.'  The  fes- 
tival of  the  elaphebolia  was  also  celebrated  in  many 
other  parts  of  Greece,  but  no  particulars  are  known.* 

ELAPHEBOL'ION  {'EXaij^v^oXiuv).  (Vid.  Cal- 
BNDAR,  Greek.) 

♦ELAPHOBOS'CUS  ( aa^d«o<T/cof ),  the  Garden 
Parsnip,  or  Pastinaca  sativa.  The  popular  belief 
was,  that  the  stags,  by  feeding  on  this,  were  enabled 
to  resist  serpents.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  margins  of  fields,  and  alao 
in  the  Peloponnesus.^ 

•EL'APHUS  (aa^or),  the  Stag,  or  Cervus  EU- 
phus.  Buffiin  makes  the  lrrirlXa<^g  of  Aristotle  the 
Cerf  des  Ardennes.  The  axatvrjc  of  Aristotle  waa 
the  Dagvety  or  Young  Stag.* 

♦EL'ATE  (kTAtfj).  "  The  common  i^rtf  of  the 
Greeks,"  observes  Adams,  **  must  have  been  either 
the  Pinus  Oricntalis,  Toumefort,  or  the  Pinus  abies. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Male 
and  Female  species  of  Theophrastus.*  Stackhouso 
holds  the  former  to  be  the  Pinus  abies,  or  common 
Fir-tree  ;  and  the  latter,  the  Pinus  picea,  or  Yellow 
leaved  Fir.'* 

♦ELAT'INE  (*Xar/viy),  either  the  Linaria  Elatine, 
Dcsf ,  or  Linaria  spuria.  Will.  Its  English  name  ia 
Fiuellin,  and  it  is  a  species  of  Toad-flax," 

♦ELEB'ORUS.     (Vid.  Helleborus.) 

ELECTRUM.     {Vid.  Bronze,  p.  177.) 

♦II.  Amber.  Most  ofthe  ancient  authors  erred  in 
supposing  Amber  an  exudation  from  the  poplar. 
Theophrastus,  however,**  would  appear  to  have 
known  its  true  origin.  "Amber,"  says  he,  "ia 
a  stone.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Liguria, 
and  has,  as  before  mentioned,  a  power  of  attrac- 
tion." Diodorus  Siculus**  knew  that  Amber  came 
from  the  country  north  of  Gaul,  and  that  the  popu- 
lar story  of  its  consisting  of  the  tears  of  those  pop- 
lars into  which  Phaiithon's  sisters  were  transformed 
was  a  mere  fable.  Luci-^n  was  aware  that  Amber 
was  not  an  exudation  from  the  poplar,  and  that  there 
was  none  of  it  got  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  Tlie 
common  error  in  relation  to  the  quarter  whence  thi^ 
substance  was  obtained,  has  been  expiain^'d  ns  ioU 


1.  (H.  N.,  XV.,  7.)— 2.  (H.  N..  xxiii.,  4.)— I.  (Plin^  U.  N.,  ed 
Panckoucke,  toI.  xir.,  p.  8«7.)— 4.  (Plut.,  De  Mol.  Virt.,  p  S«7 
— Pau«.,  X.,  35.  ^  4  )— 5.  f  Athen.,  xt„  p.  64a.>-«.  (FAjm.  Mas, 
a.  T.  'KXtt^i;6o)U«v.)  — r.  (IJioacor,  iji.,  71— AdMM,  Anwal, 
a.  T.)— «.  (Schneitlt  r  ad  Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ix.,  0.— Alans,  M^ 
p«nd.,  a.  V.)— 9.  (H.  P.,  i.. «  ;  i.,8.)-10.  (Adams,  Afrpend.,!.^ 
—11.  (DioKor., iv.,40.  -Adams,  Append.,  >.  t.)— 18.  (Dciifll^ 
c.  53.— HiU,  ad  loc)-13.  (v.,  23.) 


ELEPflAS. 


ELEVtW,  nit. 


lows :  The  Phoenician,  and,  after  them,  the  Cartha- 
ginian, traders  obtained  tlieir  supply  of  Amber  from 
the  river  Rodaun,  which  still  retains  its  name,  and 
which  flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Dantzic.  Their 
fea/  of  rivalry,  however,  in  this  lucrative  branch  of 
commerce,  induced  them  to  keep  the  source  of  their 
traffic  involved  in  obscurity.  The  name,  but  not  the 
position  of  the  river,  was  mentioned,  and  hence  the 
Greeks  imagined  that  the  stream  in  question  was 
the  Eridanus,  from  the  similarity  of  name.  "  Am- 
ber," says  Dr.  Moore,  *•  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients many  centuries  before  the  age  of  Pliny,  and 
various  orna/nental  articles  were  made  of  it,  but  in 
his  time  only  for  the  use  of  women.*  His  own  be- 
lief, not  differing  much  from  the  one  now  received, 
is,  that  it  consists  of  the  resinous  juice  of  certain 
trees,  which  had,  in  course  of  time,  become  miner- 
alized in  the  earth.  Hence  was  its  Latin  name 
*  tuccmunC  derived,  *  quod  arboris  succ'.im  prisci  not- 
tri  crcdidere.'*  Pliny  says,  the  different  colours  it 
exhibited  in  its  native  state  were  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  artificial  means,  since  they  could  dye  it  of 
whatever  tint  they  pleased  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
much  used  in  counterfeiting  translucent  gems,  and 
especially  the  amethyst.  Demostratus'  called  Am- 
ber lyncurioTij  supposing  it  produced  from  the  urine 
of  the  lynx  ;  from  that  of  males  when  of  a  deeper 
and  more  fiery  tint,  but  when  feebler  and  paler,  of 
the  other  sex.  Other  writers  spoke  of  lyncurion 
as  a  substance  distinct  from  Amber,  but  having  the 
origin  indicated  by  its  name."* 

•ELEDO'NE  {f?ie66v7i\  a  species  of  molluscous 
animal,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle*  and  Athense- 
us.  "  Coray,"  remarks  Adams,  "  proposes  to  read 
Xe}^6va(  instead  of  it ;  but  I  agree  with  Schweig- 
haeuser,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  emenda- 
tion. Schneider  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  Moscka- 
(us  octopus,  Lam  "* 

^ELEIOCHRY'SUS  {iXeioxpvijog)  or  ELI- 
CHRY'SUS  {kXtxpvao^\  according  to  some  botani- 
cal authorities,  the  Gnaphalium  stachas,  L.,  or  Shrub- 
by Everlasting.  Its  Greek  name  was  derived  from 
its  golden -coloured  flowers.  Dioscorides  states 
that  it  was  called  by  some  xp^auvOefioCt  by  others 
ifidpavToCt  the  latter  name  referring  to  its  perennial 
character,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  used  to 
idorn  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Adams,  however,  is 
n  favour  of  the  Caltha  palustris,  or  Marsh  Mary- 
gold.' 

♦ELEIOS  ik?.ei6i\  an  animal  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle," and  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
ivo^oCy  namely,  the  Glis  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
the  Glis  escvlcntus,  or  RcUmouse  of  the  later  nat- 
uralists.    Linnaeus  calls  it  the  Myoxus  Glis* 

*ELEIOSELrNON  {kXeioaikivov),  most  probably 
the  Apium  gravcolensy  wild  Celery,  or  Smallage.** 

•ELELISTHAKOS  (aeAia^oxof),  the  Sdma  of- 
ficinalis, or  common  Sage.  The  Latin  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  salutary  properties  ascribed  to  the 
plant  {salvioj  a  salute,  i.  e.,  sanitate).  Sibthorp  found 
it  in  uncultivated  places,  as  described  by  Dioscori- 
des." 

•ELEPHAS  (af^of),  the  Elephant,  or  Elephas 
maximus,  L.  *'One  description  of  the  Elephant 
Ifiven  by  Aristotle  is  admitted  by  Cuvier  to  be  re- 
markably accurate.  The  animal  and  the  disease 
Elephas,  or  Elephantiasis,  are  both  minutely  de- 
scribed by  AretKus.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  Indian 


1.  (Plio.,  H.  N.,  xxjtvii.,  11.)— 2.  (PUn.,H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  11.) 
—J.  (ap.  Plin.,  I.  c.) — 1.  (Ancient  Mineralogy,  p.  105,8eq.)— 5. 
(H.  A.,  if.,  1  .)--6.  (Adams,  Apjiend.,  s.  t.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  ir.,  68. 
— Theophraat.,  II.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Thwwr.,  Idyll.,  i.,  30.— Adams, 
A^qpend.,  a.  v.)— 8.  (Adams,  Append,,  a.  v.)— 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A,, 
Tui.,  19. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 10.  (Dioscor.,  iil,,  68.— The- 
ophraat., II.  P.,  vii.,  6.;— 11.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  35.— Thfcoj*»rast.. 
U.  P,  Ti.,  11. — Adains,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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Elephant  {Elephas  Indicus)^  as  well  z%  the  .Xiikai 
'Loxodonta  Africanus^)." 

ELEVEN,  THE  (oi  Mexa),  were  .liagislrates  at 
Athens  of  considerable  importance.  They  are  al- 
ways called  by  this  name  in  the  classical  writers ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  their  nam« 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  that  ofvofio^Xa- 
«ff,*  who  were,  however,  during  the  Democracy, 
distinct  functionaries.  {Vid.  Nohophylkkeb^  T\\e 
grammarians  also  give  other  names  to  the  Eleven, 
as  6e(Tfio^vXaK£Ci  ^eafic<^vXaKec,  &c.' 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven  was 
instituted  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considers  tbe  office 
to  have  been  of  an  aristocratical  character,  and  con- 
cludes, from  a  passage  in  Heraclides  Ponticus,*  that 
it  was  established  by  Aristides.  Meier,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  maintains  that  the  office  existed  not  only 
before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  but  probably  before 
the  legislation  of  Solon ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject 
They  were  annually  chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  secretary  (ypofifiaTcvc),  who 
must  properly  be  regarded  as  their  servant  {vmipi' 
Ti7f),  though  he  formed  one  of  their  number.* 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  care 
and  management  of  the  public  prison  (detrfiun^ptov) 
{pid.  Carcer),  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  used  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  mere  place  of  confinement, 
serving  generally  for  punishments  and  executions. 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  death,  he  was 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  EUeven, 
who  were  then  bound  to  carry  the  sentence  into  ex- 
ecution according  to  the  laws.*  The  most  com- 
mon mode  of  execution  was  by  hemlock  juice  («i- 
veiov),  which  was  drunk  after  sunset^  The  Elevea 
had  under  them  jailers,  executioners,  and  torturers, 
who  were  called  by  various  names  (o«  irapaarurai ;' 
6  Tuv  Mexa  vinypenyc  ;•  <5  drjfiOKOivoc  ;*•  6  diifwctoc  Of 
dfifiio^,  &c.).  When  torture  was  inflicted  in  caus> 
es  affiscting  the  state,  it  was  either  done  in  tbe  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Eleven,"  or  by  their  scrvaol 
\6  d^fuog).     (Vid.  Ba8ano8.) 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into  execa- 
tion  the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  public  assemblies ;  but  in  some  cases  they  pos- 
sessed an  vYspoviu  diKoarvpiov.  This  was  the  case 
in  those  summary  proceedings  called  ajroywyi?,  c^ 
yri<f'-Ct  and  Ivdet^tg,  in  which  the  penalty  was  fixed 
by  law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the  court  on  the 
confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused  without  ap- 
pealing to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  ( Vid.  APiCooE.) 
They  also  had  an  tfyepovia  diKaoTriplov  in  the  case  of 
KOKo^ypoi,  because  the  summary  proceedings  men- 
tioned above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of 
such  persons:  hence  Antiphon**  calls  them  eiri/icA^- 
Tdl  Tuv  KUKovpyov.  The  word  Katcovpyoi  properly 
means  any  kind  of  malefactors,  but  is  only  applied 
in  Athenian  law  to  thieves  (KAexroi),  housebreak- 
ers {Toixopvxoi),^*  man-stealers  {uvdpairoAiaTei)^  and 
other  criminals  of  a  similar  kind.** 

The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  possessed  iyt- 
povia  diKaanjplov  in  the  case  of  coofiscnted  propet> 
ty,"  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscriptioD 
published  by  Bockh.^* 

(Ullrich,  Ueber  die  EH f  Manner,  appended  to  hit 
translation  of  Plato's  Meno,  Crito,  and  the  first  and 
second  Alcibiades,  Berlin,  1821. — Sluiter,  Lcuiotus 
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pi  856-261.— Meier,  AU.  Proc.,  68-77.— 
Schuberl,  De  JEdtUbiut,  p.  93-96.— Hermann,  Pol. 
AsUiq.  of  Greece,  ^  139. 

ELEUSrNIA  {'Ekevaivia),  a  festival  and  myster- 
ies, originally  celebrated  only  at  Eleusis  in  Attica, 
in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone.'  Ail  the 
ancients  who  have  occasion  to  mention  the  Eleusin- 
iaa  mysteries,  or  ike  mysteries,  as  they  were  some- 
times called,  agree  that  they  were  the  holiest  and 
most  venerable  of  all  that  were  celebrated  in 
Greece.*  Various  traditions  were  current  among 
the  Greeks  respecting  the  author  of  these  myster- 
is3 ;  for,  while  some  considered  Euraolpus  or  Mu- 
srus  to  be  their  founder,  others  stated  that  they  had 
b«:en  introduced  from  Egypt  by  Erechtheus,  who  at  a 
time  of  scarcity  provided  his  country  with  corn  from 
Egypt,  and  imported  from  the  same  quarter  the  sa- 
cred rites  and  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  A  third  tradi- 
tion attributed  the  institution  to  Demeter  herself, 
who,  when  wandering  about  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter Pereephone,  was  believed  to  have  come  to  At- 
tica, in  the  reign  o(  Erechtheus,  to  have  supplied  its 
inhabitants  with  corn,  and  to  have  instituted  the 
TeXerai  and  mysteries  at  Eleusis.'  This  last  opin- 
ion seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  among 
the  ancients,  and  in  subsequent  times  a  stone, 
called  dyiXaoT<K  irirpa  (triste  saxum),  was  shown 
near  the  well  Callichoros  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the 
goddess,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  was 
believed  to  have  rested  on  her  arrival  in  Attica.* 
Around  the  well  Callichoros  the  Eieusinian  women 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  chorus,  and 
to  have  sung  hymns  to  the  goddess.^  All  the  ac- 
counts and  allusions  in  ancient  writers  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  legends  concerning 
the  introduction  of  the  Eleusinia  are  dievtriptions 
of  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  benefits  ol  agriculture, 
ccd  of  a  regularly  constituted  form  of  society.* 

In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians,^ 
and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  thev  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everything  ex- 
cept the  Ttkeraiy  which  they  wished  to  conuuct  and 
regulate  for  themselves.*  Thus  the  superintend- 
ence remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus 
{md.  EojioLPiDiiB),  the  daughters  of  the  Eieusinian 
king  Celeas,  and  a  third  class  of  priests,  the  Kery- 
ees,  who  seem  likewise  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  though  they  them- 
adres  traced  their  origin  to  Hermes  and  Aglauros. 
At  the  time  when  the  local  governments  of  the 
several  townships  of  Attica  were  concentrated  at 
Athens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre  of  reli- 
fioii,  and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only  en- 
joyed a  local  worship  were  now  raised  to  the  rank 
iC  national  gods.  This  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Eieusinian  goddess;  for  in  the 
reign  of  Theseus  we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at 
Athens,  called  Eleusinion,*  probably  the  new  and 
natiooal  sanctuary  of  Demeter.  Her  priests  and 
priestesseo  now  became  naturally  attached  to  the 
natioaal  temple  of  the  capital,  though  her  original 
place  of  worship  at  Eleusis,  with  which  so  many 
sacred  associations  were  connected,  still  retained 
its  importance  and  its  special  share  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  ihe  national  solemnities ;  and  though,  as  we 
riiall  so^  hereafler,  the  great  Eieusinian  festival 
was  commenced  at  Athens,  yet  a  numerous  pro- 
cesFion  always  went,  on  a  certain  day,  to  Eleusis : 
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it  was  here  that  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  ctcnj 
rites  was  perfonned. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  EleOr 
sinia  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis^ 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Agrs  on  tho 
riissus.^  From  the  tradition  respecting  the  institu- 
tion of  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  initiation  into  the  Eieusinian  mysteries  was 
originally  confined  to  Atticans  only ;  for  it  is  said 
that  Heracles,  before  descending  into  the  lower 
world,  wished  to  be  initiated ;  but  as  the  law  did 
not  admit  strangers,  the  les.ser  Eleusinia  were  in- 
stituted in  order  to  evade  the  law,  and  not  to  dis- 
appoint the  great  benefactor  of  Attica.'  Other  le- 
gends concerning  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do  not 
mention  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  but  merely  state  that 
he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  Pylius  in 
order  to  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  initiation. 
But  both  traditions  in  reality  express  the  same 
thing,  if  we  suppose  that  the  initiation  of  Heracles 
was  only  the  first  stage  in  the  real  initiation ;  for 
the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in  reality  only  a  prepara- 
tion {irpoKu6ap<nc  or  irpodyvevmc)  for  the  real  mys- 
teries.' After  the  time  when  the  lesser  Eleusinia 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted,  we  no  longer  heai 
of  the  exclusion  of  any  one  from  the  mysteries  ex- 
cept barbarians ;  and  Herodotus*  expressly  states, 
that  any  Greek  who  wished  it  might  be  initiated. 
The  lesser  Eleusinia  were  held  every  year  in  the 
month  of  Anthesterion,'  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, in  honour  of  Persephone  alone.  Those  who 
were  initialed  in  them  bore  the  name  of  mystae  (fiva- 
rai*),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mysteries.  Tho 
principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of  initiation  consisted 
in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which  the  mystae  seem  to 
have  first  washed  in  the  Cantharus,^  and  in  the  pu- 
rification by  a  priest,  who  bore  the  name  of  Hydra- 
no3.*  The  raystffi  had  also  to  take  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  administered  to  them  by  the  mya- 
tagogus,  also  called  iepo^vrjjg  TrpoA^rz/f :  they  re» 
ceived  some  kind  of  preparatory  instruction,  which 
enabled  them  afterward  to  understand  the  mysteries 
which  were  revealed  to  thtm  in  the  great  Eleu- 
sinia ;  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter,  but  remained  during  the  solemnities  in 
the  vestibule* 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Boedromion,  during  nine  uays,  from 
the  16th  to  the  23d,"  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
The  initiated  were  called  i-ToiTTai  or  i^vpoi.^^  On 
the  first  day,  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
lesser  Eleusinia  assembled  at  Athens,  whence  its 
name  was  uyvpfioc ;"  but  strangers  who  wished  to 
witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  solemni- 
ties likewise  visited  Athens  in  great  numbers  at 
this  season,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that 
Athens  was  crowded  with  visiters  on  the  occa- 
sion." On  the  second  day  the  mystae  went  in  sol- 
emn procession  to  the  seacoasi,  where  they  under- 
went a  purification.  Hence  the  day  was  called 
'A^ade  fivaraiy  probably  the  conventional  phrase  by 
which  the  mystae  were  invited  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose."  Suidas"  mentions  two  rivulets,  called 
fieiToit  as  the  place  to  which  the  mystae  went  in 
order  to  be  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely  any. 
thing  is  known  with  certainty ;  we  only  learn  from 
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Clemens  of  Alexandrea*  that  it  was  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, and  that  in  the  evening  a  fru|;al  meal  was 
taken,  w]iich  consisted  of  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey.  Wliether  sacrifices  were  offered  on  this 
day,  as  Meursius  supposes,  is  uncertain ;  but  that 
which  he  assigns  to  it  consisted  of  two  kinds  of 
sea-fisl.  {rpiyT^ri  and  /tatv/f'),  and  of  cakes  of  barley 
grown  in  the  Kharian  plain.'  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  this  sacrifice  belonged  to  the  fourth 
day,  on  which,  also,  the  KaTUiBog  KudoSoc  seems  to 
hav\s  taken  place.  This  was  a  procession  with  a 
basket  containing  pomegranates  and  poppy-seeds ; 
it  was  carried  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
women  followed  with  small  mystic  cases  in  their 
hands.*  On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to  have 
been  called  the  torch- day  (^  tuv  Xofiirddov  vfiipa)^ 
the  myste,  led  by  the  d^ovx^C*  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  the  Temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  fol- 
lowing night.  This  rite  was  probably  a  symboli- 
cal representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about  in 
search  of  Persephone.  The  sixth  day,  called  lac- 
chos,*  was  the  most  solemn  of  all.  The  statue  of 
lacchos,  son  of  Demeter,  adorned  with  a  garland  of 
myrtle,  and  bearing  a  torch  in  his  band,  was  carried 
along  the  sacred  road'  amid  joyous  shouts  (iax^i- 
Cetv)  and  songs,  from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis.^ 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  followers  and  spectators,  and  the  story 
related  by  Herodotus'  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  30,000  persons  walking  along  the  sacred  road 
on  this  occasion  was  nothing  uncommon.  During 
the  night  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  day,  the 
mystse  remained  at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiated  into 
the  last  mysteries  (^TroTrreto).  Those  who  were 
neither  knoKraL  nor  /jvarai  were  sent  away  by  a 
herald.  Tho  n*.;'«U3  now  repeated  the  oath  of  se- 
crecy which  had  been  administered  to  them  at  the 
lesser  Eleusinia,  underwent  a  new  purification,  and 
then  they  were  led  by  the  mystagogus,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  sanctu- 
ary i^Tayuyia),  and  were  allowed  to  set)  (airoiftia) 
what  none  except  the  epoptae  ever  hsLeld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  thfi  initiation 
is  described  by  later,  especially  Christian  writers, 
seems  partly  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  its 
real  character,  partly  from  their  horror  and  aversion 
to  those  pagan  rites.  The  more  ancient  writers  al- 
ways abstained  from  entering  upon  any  description 
of  the  subject.  Each  individual,  after  his  initia- 
tion, is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  by  the  words 
cdyf,  dfira^y*  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  mystae. 
On  ths  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to  Ath- 
ens, amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests,  espe- 
cially at  tha  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where  they 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on 
those  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  words  ye^vpi^etv 
and  yedvpiofioc.^^  These  aKtMiftara  seem,  like  the 
procession  with  torches  to  Eleusis.  to  have  been 
dramatical  and  symbolical  representations  of  the 
jests  by  wiiich,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
lambe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
dess and  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  wiiole  history  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically 
represented  at  the  Eleusinia.  Hence  Clemens  of 
Alexandrea"  calls  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  a  "mys- 
tical drama.""    The  eighth  day,  called  'Eizidavpia^ 


I.  (Fratrept.,  p.  18,  ed.  Poller.)— 2.  (Aihen.,  vii.,  p.  325.)— S. 
(Fans.,  i.,  38,^  6.) — 4.  (Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Cer. — Virg.,  Georg., 
I.,  IW— Meursius,  1.  c,  c.  25,)— 5.  (Hcsych.,  8.  v.  "larxov.)— 
t.  (Plut,  Alcib.,  34.— Etymol.  Magn.,  and  Said.,  >.  v.  *UfA 
•OJ^ff.)— 7.  (Aristoph..  Ran.,  315,  &c.— Plut.,  Phocion,  28,  and 
Valcken  ad  }IerovI.,^iii.,  65.)— 8.  (Compare  Plut.,  Themi8t.)—0. 
(Heaych  ,  a.  v. )— 1 0.  ( Stnib.,  ix.,  c.  2,  p.  246,  ed.  Tauchnitz.— Stti- 
Jaa,  8.  V.  rt-0upKo)i'.— Ilesych.,  a.  v.  Tt^upjcra/. — JElian,  H.  A., 
w.,  43.--MUller,  Hist.  Lit.  of  Greece,  p.  132.)— 11.  (Protrert.,  p. 
\%.  Ad.  Potter.)-  \2.  {Vxd.  Miilles  Hia?.  Lit.of  Gr.,  p. 287,  &c.) 
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was  a  kind  of  additional  day  for  th&se  who  by  tom 
accident  had  come  too  late,  or  had  been  prevented 
from  being  initiated  on  the  sixth  day.  It  vias  said 
to  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of  days, 
when  AsclepiuSr  coming  over  from  Epidauius  to  b« 
initiated,  arrived  too  late,  and  the  Athenians,  not  ti> 
disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.'  The  nintl 
and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  vXriftox^n^.^  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  vessel  called  it'hifiox^ii^  which  ii 
described  as  a  small  kind  of  xirtv;/^.  Two  of  these 
vessels  were  on  this  day  filled  with  water  or  wiDe, 
and  the  contents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  and 
those  of  the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who  per- 
formed this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

Besides  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  de 
scribed  above,  several  others  are  mentioned,  but  it 
is  not  known  to  which  day  they  belonged.  Among 
them  we  shall  mention  only  the  Eleusinian  games 
and  contests,  which  Meursius  assigns  to  the  seventh 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Greliius,*  and  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Greece.  The 
prize  of  the  victors  consisted  in  ears  of  barley.*  It 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  profanations 
of  the  Eleusinia  if,  during  theu*  celebration,  an  hri- 
fioc  came  as  a  suppliant  to  the  temple  (the  Eleo- 
sinion),  and  placed  his  olive-branch  {Utnjpia)  in  it;* 
and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death  without 
any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
drachm^.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  at  otber 
festivals,  no  less  than  at  the  Eleusinia,  no  man, 
while  celebrating  the  festival,  could  be  seized  or  ar- 
rested for  any  offence.*  Lycurgus  made  a  law  that 
any  woman  using  a  carriage  in  the  procession  to 
Eleusis  should  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms.' 
The  custom  against  which  this  law  was  directed 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  before.* 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppass  them 
were  made  by  the  Emperor  Yalentiniait,  but  he  met 
\\  ith  strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodosioc. 
Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  reveal- 
ed in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was  that  tbey 
opened  to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of  a  future 
state.*  But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  originally  connected  with  these  mysteries,  and 
was  probably  added  to  them  at  the  period  which 
followed  the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse  be- 
tween Greece  and  Egypt,  when  some  of  the  specu- 
lative doctrines  of  the  latter  conntry  and  the  East 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  mysteries,  and 
hallowed  by  the  names  of  the  venerable  bards  of  the 
mythical  age.  This  supposition  would  also  account, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  introduc- 
tion from  Egypt.  In  modern  times  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  mys- 
teries revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  the  results  hava 
been  as  various  and  as  fanciful  as  might  be  expeel> 
ed.  The  most  sober  and  probable  view  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  which,  "  they  were  the  remains  of  a  wor- 
ship which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  HeUenk".  my- 
thology and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a  view 
of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  and  better 
fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thought  and  re- 
ligious feeling."**  Respecting  the  Attic  Eleusinia, 
see  Meursius,  EleusimOy  Lugd.  Bat.,  1619.— St 
Croix,  Rccherches,  Hist,  et  Critiq.  sur  let  Mysttret 
da  Paganisme  (a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1817  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  2  vols.,  Paris).— Oo- 

1.  (Phllortr.,  Vit.  Aiwll.,  W.,  6.— Paua.,  ii.,  Sfl,  «  7.)-2.  (P* 
lux,  Onom.,  x.,  74.— Athen.,  xi.,  p.  496.)— 3.  (xt.,«.)-4.  (Sch* 
ad  Pind.,  Ol.,  ix.,  150.)-5.  (Andoc.,  De  Mp*.,  p  M.)-«.  (» 
moath.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  571.)— 7.  (Plut.,  De  Cup  Di^.,  ix.,  p-  ^^ 
jElinn,  V.  H.,  xiii..  24.)-«.  (Demorth.,  c.  Meid,  p.  8W.)-« 
(Pind.,  Thren.,  p.  8,  ed.  Wkkh.)— 10.  (17*1  Vidl,  Hi*  • 
Greeo*  ii..  p.  140,  Ac.) 
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irarafl^  ^!f#at  sur  Us  Mystires  d'EleusiSf  3d  edition, 
Paris,  1816.— Wachsmuth,  HeiL  Alter.,  ii.,  2,  p.  249, 
&e. — Creazer,  Symbol,  u.  Mythol.j  iv.,  p.  534,  <S&c. 

Eleusinia  were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of 
Greece  At  Ephesus  they  had  been  introduced 
from  Athens.^  In  Laconia  they  were,  as  far  as  we 
know,  only  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
cient towB  of  Helos,  who,  on  certain  days,  carried 
a  wooden  statue  of  Persephone  to  the  £leusinion, 
in  the  heights  of  Taygetus '  Crete  had  likewise  its 
Qeoiinia.' 

E1ETJTH£R'IA  H'EXtvekpia,  the  feast  of  liberty), 
a  festival  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
Utm  (479  B.C.).  instituted  in  honour  of  Zeus  Eleu- 
Iberios  (the  deliverer).    It  was  intended  not  merely 
to  be  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  god  to  whom 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  indebted  for  their 
victory  over  the  barbarians,  but  also  as  a  bond  of 
onion  among  themselves ;  for  in  an  assembly  of  all 
the  Greeks,  Aristides  carried  a  decree  that  delegates 
(irp5&wAot  KoL  ^eupoi)  from  all  the  Greek  states 
shouM  assemble  every  year  at  Plates  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eieutheria.    The  town  itself  was  at 
the  same  time  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  as 
kmg  as  its  citizens  ofiered  the  annual  sacrifices 
which  were  then  instituted  on  behalf  of  Greece. 
Every  fifth  year  these  solemnities  were  celebrated 
with  contests  {ayotv  rCrv  'EAfvdep/uv),  in  which  the 
▼ictors  were  rewarded  with  chaplets  {ayuv  yvfivi- 
€d(  aTe^viT\,f\    The  annual  solemnity  at  Plat«», 
which  continubd  *o  be  observed  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch/  was  this:   On  the  sixteenth  of  the 
siooth  of  Maimacterion,  a  procession,  led  by  a  trum- 
peter, who  blew  the  signal  for  battle,  marched  at 
daybreak  through  the  middle  of  the  town.    It  was 
Mfowed  by  wagons  loaded  with  myrtle  boughs  and 
ehaplels,  by  a  black  bull,  and  by  free  youths,  who 
einied  the  vessels  containing  the  libations  for  the 
dead.    No  slave  was  permitted  to  minister  on  this 
oeca&ion.     At  the  end  of  this  procession  followed 
Uie  archon  of  Plataeie,  who  was  not  allowed  at  any 
other  time  during  his  office  to  touch  a  weapon,  or 
to  wear  any  other  but  white  garments,  now  wear- 
ing a  purple  tunic,  and  with  a  sword  in  bis  hand, 
ai^  also  bearing  an  urn,  kept  for  this  solemnity  in 
the  public  archive  iypafifjia(liv?uiKiov).    When  the 
procession  came  to  the  place  where  the  Greeks  who 
had  fallen  at  Plates  were  buried,  the  archon  first 
washed  and  anointed  the  tombstones,  and  then  led 
the  ball  to  a  pyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zeus 
and  Hermes  Chthonios,  and  inviting  the  brave  men 
who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  country  to 
take  part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.    This 
account  of  Plutarch*  agrees  with  that  of  Thucydi- 
des.'    The  latter,  however,  expressly  slates  that 
dresses  formed  a  part  of  the  offerings,  which  were 
probably  consumed  on  the  pyre  with  the  victim. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  no  longer 
existed  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  who  does  not  men- 
tion it ;  and  if  so,  the  Plateans  had  probably  been 
compelled  by  poverty  to  drop  it.* 

Eieutheria  was  also  the  name  of  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  Samos,  in  honour  of  Eros.' 

ELLIMEN'ION  {kX?ufu»Lov)  was  a  harbour  duty 
It  the  Peireus,  which,  according  to  a  fragment  of 
SSnpoIis,^*  h:id  to  be  paid  by  a  passenger  before  he 
«nl  arked.  This  tax  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
dB  the  fiftieth,  or  two  per  cent.,  which  was  levied  on 
an  exports  ani  imports ;  since  Pollux"  speaks  of  the 
DJufmHOTaU  or  collectors  of  the  harbour  duty,  as 


1.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  i>.  102,  ed.  Tatichnitz.)— S.  (Faus.,  iii.,  SO,  ^ 
I,  Ac.) — 3.  {Tid.  Mears^  Eleaa.,  c.  33.)—4.  (Sirabo,  ix.,  p.  908, 
•4.  Tnclu&itz.)'-5.  (Aristid.,  21.— Pauc,  iz.,  2,  ^  4.)-«.  (Aris- 
»id-  19  miul  21.)— 7.  (Hi.,  58.)— 8.  (See  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of 
Onece,  ii.,  p.  333,  A;c.— BAckh,  Expl.  Find.,  p.  206,  aud  ad 
Oorp^  Inscrip.,  i.,  p.  901.}— 9.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  MS.)— 10.  (Pol- 
'.««,  i^Hmmd..  i«.,  30.)— 11.  (Onom.,  riii.,  32.) 


the  same  persons  as  the  nevrtiKoarokoyo ,  or  cotDect 
ors  of  the  irevnjKoar^.    ( Vid,  Pente costs.) 

ELLOTIA  or  HELLO'TIA  ('EAAot^.a  or  'mx» 
Tia),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Corinth  iii  honour  d 
Athena.* 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celeorated  la 
Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa.  The  word  i/UUnci 
from  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was,  a<y 
cording  to  Seleucus,*  a  myrtle  garland  twenty  yardt 
in  circumference,  which  was  carried  about  in  tlie 
procession  at  the  festival  of  the  Ellotia.* 

ELLYCH'NIUM  {lU^iJxviov  :  Attic,  ^fwaJiXicl  a 
wick.  Wicks  were  made  of  various  substances : 
1.  Principally  of  tow,  i.  «.,  the  coarser  fibres  of  flax 
(Stupa^) ;  2.  of  the  pith  of  the  rush,  ^ptJov,  whence 
the  Attic  term  i^pvaAA/c  ;*  3.  of  the  narrow  woolly 
leaves  of  the  mullein  (^Ao^/f,  2,vxviti^\  the  use  of 
which  was  analogous  to  the  practice  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  now  make  wicks  of  the  slender  radical 
leaves  of  a  similar  plant,  Phlomis  Lychnitis,  Linn,  ;* 
4.  of  Asbestos. 

The  lamps  which  were  lighted  at  the  solemn  fes- 
tival celebrated  every  year  at  Sais  in  Egypt,  were 
small  open  vessels  ikfi6ufia)j  filled  with  salt  and  oil. 
Into  Ibis  the  wick  was  immersed,  and  the  flame 
burned  all  night  upon  the  surface."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  wicks  were  originally  and  very  com- 
monly used  in  this  manner.  It  was  a  great  im^ 
provement  when  the  vessel  containing  the  oil  waii 
covered,  by  which  it  was  converted  into  a  propei 
lamp.  It  was  then  necessary  to  make  one  or  more 
round  holes  in  the  lamp,  according  to  the  numbei 
of  the  wicks  burned  in  it ;  and,  as  these  holes  were 
called,  from  an  obvious  analogy,  fivKTijpcg  or  tii^ai, 
literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles,*  the  lamp  was  called  di- 
liv^oQi  rpifiv^o^^  or  TroAv^tivfof,  in  reference  to  th€ 
same  distinction"  (Polymyxos  iuccma^^).  In  an  epi- 
gram of  Callimachus,  a  woman  dedicates  to  Serapia 
a  lamp  with  twenty  nozzles  {cUoat  fxv^aic  ir?Aivata9 
Xvxvov), 

As  we  learn  from  Aristophanes,  thridy  persons 
used  to  chide  those  who  wasted  the  oil  either  by 
using  a  wick  which  was  thicker  than  necessaiy,** 
or  by  pushing  the  wick  forward  so  as  to  increase 
the  flame."  Moreover,  in  the  latter  of  these  passa- 
ges, the  boy  advances  the  wick  by  pushing  it  with 
his  finger,  as  he  might  do  when  the  oil  was  contain- 
ed in  an  open  vessel.  In  a  proper  lamp  it  was  drawn 
out  by  an  instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
"  Et  producit  acu  siupas  humore  carentes.""  The 
bronze  lamps  found  in  ancient  sepulchres,  besides 
exhibiting  all  the  varieties  depending  on  the  number 
of  holes  or  nozzles,  have  sometimes  attached  to  them 
by  a  chain  the  needle  which  served  to  trim  the  wick 

The  fungus-shaped  excrescences  which  form  on 
the  top  of  the  wick  {fivKijTE^y  fungi)  were  thought 
to  indicate  rain." 

•ELMINS  or  HELMINS  (l^tvc  or  iXfuy^), 
'*  Standing  alone,  this  term  is  applied  to  intestinal 
worms  in  general.  The  iXfiiv^  irXureia  is  the  To- 
nia  lata.  Theophrastus"  says  it  is  congenital  in 
some  countries,  as  Egypt.  The  medical  authors 
describe  the  Dracuneulusj  or  Guinea  Worm,  which 
the  Greeks  call  dpaxovnov,  and  the  translators  ol 
the  Arabians  Vena  medinensis"^'^  Thus  far  Adams. 
"  The  word  Elmin8,"  observes  Grifllth,  "  which  is 


1.  (Schol.  in  Find.,  01.,  x  ii.,  56.— Athon..  xr.,  p.  678.— Ety 
mol.  Mag.,  >.  T.  *EXAuW(0-  2.  (ap.  Athen.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Compare 
Heaych.,  and  Etyniol.  Majr.  s.  v.  »EX>wrto.)  -4.  (Plin.,  II.  N., 
xix.,  3. — Isa.,  xlii.,  3;  xliii.,  17.)— 5.  (Schol.  in  Aristorh.,  Nub., 
49.)- 6.  (Dioscor.,  it.,  104.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxt.,  74.)— 7.  (Cnitia, 
Bot.  Mag.,  999.)— 8.  (Herfid.,  ii.,  62.)-9.  (Arirt«»ph.,  Eoolc»,, 
5.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Ti.,  18 ;  x.,  26.— Alhenseus,  sy.,  57, 61  ) 
—11.  (Martial,  xn.,  41.)— IS.  (Nub.,fa)— 13.  (Ve?  ^. 340-25ll.J 
—14.  (Virg.,  Moret.,  11.)— 15.  (.\ristcT.h.,  Vesr..,20i>-963.— Ca?- 
lim.,  Fnii;.,  47,  p.  432,  e'l.  Emesti.— jLxat.,  Dios.,  97G.— Avi6a> 
Anil..  393.)- 16.  (II.  P.,  ix..  2a.)-17.  (Galen,  De  loc  Kffn^ 
Ti.— P.  Agin.,  iv.,  69.— Adumi,  App«i«d.,  a.  t.) 
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lltt^Aeiitly  employed  by  Hippocrales  in  many  of  his 
works,  and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise 
on  Diseases,  was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals 
which  are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination 
of  intestinal  tcorms,  of  which  he  was  acquainted 
wiih  but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has 
pmployet*  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  ^lian, 
every  rune  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which 
are  used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they 
are  subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Phny  among 
the  rest,  have  restricted  the  word  lumbrtcus  to  the 
intestinal  worms,  and  have  rendered  the  three  Greek 
denominations  (okuXtj^,  ev'kai,  and  B^ivq)  by  a  sin- 
gle one,  that  of  vermes^  from  which  it  has  happened 
that  the  moderns  have  been  led  into  the  same  con- 
fusion by  the  word  xoorms^  which,  as  well  as  the 
French  word  vers,  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Latin.»'» 

♦ELOPS  (^AoV)»  a  species  of  harmless  Serpent 
mentioned  by  Nicander.  Belon  says  it  is  called  Xia- 
ifhitUe  in  Lemnos.* 

♦EL'YMUS  (lAv/xof),  a  species  of  Grain.  The  hX- 
auoc  of  Hippocrates  is,  according  to  Dierbach,  the 
ranicum  Italicum;  while  that  of  Dioscorides  is,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Panicum  Milliaceum.  Panic 
is  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind.* 

EMANCIPA'TIO  was  an  act  by  which  the  patria 
potestas  was  dissolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent, 
and  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sale  {mancipatio).  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
Nea  it  was  necessary  that  a  son  should  be  sold 
/hree  times  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  pa- 
ternal power,  or  to  be  sui  juris.  In  the  case  of 
daughters  and  grandchildren,  one  sale  was  soffi- 
nient.  The  fatlier  transferred  the  son  by  i!ie  form 
of  a  sale  to  another  person,  who  manumitted  him, 
rpon  which  he  returned  into  the  power  of  the  father. 
This  was  repeated,  and  with  the  like  result.  After 
a  third  sale,  the  paternal  power  was  extinguished, 
but  the  son  was  resold  to  the  parent,  v/ho  then  raan- 
imiitted  him,  and  so  acquired  the  rights  of  a  patron 
Iter  his  emancipated  son,  which  would  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  the  purchaser  who  gave  him  his 
final  manumission. 

The  following  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of 
emanci patio  is  given  by  a  German  writer :  "  The 
patria  potestas  could  not  be  dissolved  immediately 
by  manumissio,  because  the  patria  potestas  must  be 
viewed  as  an  impcrium,  and  not  as  a  right  of  prop- 
erty, like  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave. 
Now  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  patria 
potestas  was  extinguished  by  exercising  once  or 
thrice  (as  the  case  might  be)  the  right  which  the 
pater  familias  possessed  of  selling,  or,  rather,  pledg- 
ing his  child.  Conformably  to  this  fundamental 
principle,  the  release  of  a  child  from  the  patria  po- 
testas was  clothed  with  the  form  of  a  mancipatio, 
effected  once  or  three  times.  The  patria  potestas 
was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  though  the  child  was  not 
yet  free,  but  came  into  the  condition  of  a  nexus. 
Consequently,  a  manumissio  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  mancipatio,  in  order  that  the  proper 
object  of  the  emancipatio  might  be  attained.  This 
manumissio  must  take  place  once  or  thrice,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  the  case  when  the  man- 
I'missio  was  not  followed  by  a  return  into  the  patria 
potestas,  the  manumissio  was  attended  with  impor- 
tant consequences  to  the  manumissor,  which  con- 
sequences ought  to  apply  to  the  emancipating  party. 
Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  that  the 
decisive  manumission  should  be  made  by  the  eman- 
cipating party ;  and  for  that  reason,  a  remancipatio, 


J.  (OriffitVs  Curier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  39.)— 2.  (^dams,  Append., 
■.  v.^-S.  (Thcophrasl  .  11.  P.,viii.,  10.— Dio9Cor.,h.,  120.— Ad- 
am*, Aprend.,  ■  v.) 
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which  preceded  the  final  manumissio,  was  a  paii  at 
the  form  of  emancipatio."* 

The  legal  efifect  of  emancipation  was  to  diasolfe 
all  the  rights  of  agnatio.  The  person  emaDcipated 
l)ecame,  or  was  capable  of  becoming,  a  pater  famfl 
ias  ;  and  all  the  previously  existing  relations  of  ag> 
natio  between  the  parent's  familia  and  the  emanci 
pated  child  ceased  at  once.  But  a  relation  anakv 
gous  to  that  of  patron  and  freedman  was  formed 
between  the  person  who  gave  the  final  emancipa- 
tion and  the  child,  so  that  if  the  child  died  without 
children  or  legal  heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  tutor  or 
curator,  the  rights  which  would  have  belonged  to 
the  father  if  he  had  not  emancipated  the  child,  were 
secured  to  him  as  a  kind  of  patronal  right,  in  case 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  to  hirascH 
the  final  manumission  of  the  child.  Accordingly, 
the  father  would  always  stipulate  for  a  remancipa- 
tio  from  the  purchase:  *  this  stipulation  was  the 
pactum  fiduciae. 

The  emancipated  child  could  not  take  any  pan 
of  his  parent's  property  as  heres,  in  case  the  parent 
died  intestate.  This  rigour  of  the  civil  law  {juris 
iniquilates*)  was  modified  by  the  prstor's  edict, 
which  placed  emancipated  children,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  parent's  power  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  succeeding  to  the  intes- 
tate parent's  property. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  introduced  the  practice 
of  eflfecting  emancipation  by  an  imperial  rescript.' 
Justinian  enacted  that  emancipation  should  be  ef- 
fected bofore  a  magistrate ;  and  by  an  edict  (ez  edie- 
to  prtEtorix\  the  parent  had  still  the  same  rights  tn 
the  property  (bona)  of  the  emancipated  perBon  tba! 
a  patron  hud  to  the  bona  of  his  freedman.  Bat  he 
still  allowed,  what  was  probably  the  old  law,  a  fa- 
ther to  emancipate  a  grandson  without  emancipa> 
ting  the  son,  and  to  emancipate  the  son  without 
emancipating  the  grandson,  or  to  emancipate  thein 
all.  Justinian,  also,*  did  not  allow  a  parent  to 
emancipate  a  child  against  his  will,  though  it  seems 
that  this  might  be  done  by  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
parent  might  so  destroy  all  the  son's  rights  of  agna- 
tion. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  allowed  an  emancipa- 
ted child  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  succeed  tc 
the  property  of  an  intestate  brother  or  sister,  which 
the  praetor  had  not  allowed ;  and  Justinian  put  ac 
emancipated  child  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  one  not  emancipated,  with  respect  to  snci* 
succession. 

An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminutio,  m 
consequence  of  the  servile  character  («ervi7t«  causi.* 
into  which  the  child  was  brought  by  such  act* 

EMANSOll.    ( Vid,  Dksertoe.) 

EMBAS  {efz6u^\  a  shoe  worn  by  men,*  which  » 
frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes'  and  oth»»r 
Greek  writers.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  mo«» 
common  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  (wr«^f  vr* 
SrfiAa*).  Pollux*  says  that  it  was  invented  by  t>* 
Thracians,  and  that  it  was  like  the  low  cotburno« 
The  ifiBuc  was  also  worn  by  the  Bkeotians,'*  aii«i 
probably  in  other  parts  of  Greece." 

EMBATEIA  {kfi6aTcia).    In  Attic  law  this  wor 
(like  the  corresponding  English  one,  entry)  was  usob 
to  denote  a  formal  taking  possession  of  real  prop- 
erty.   Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon  the  land  tell 
him  by  his  father,  he  was  said  kf/^arevtiv^  or  ^4iC- 


1.  (Uuterholzner,  Z«itachht1l,  ii.,  139 .  "  Von  den  Junntn  da 
Manamiisio  per  Vindictam  and  der  Emancipatio.**)— S.  fGaics, 
iii.,  95.)— 3.  (Cod.  viii.,  tit.  49,  ♦  6.)— 4.  (Nov.,89,c  ll>-* 
(Gaius,  i..  132,  &c.— Dig.  1,  tit.  7.— Cod.  -ri.,  tit.  57, ».  15;  t«m 
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1(9  dc  Ttt  irarpua,  and  thereupon  he  became  seised^ 
ar  possessed  of  his  inheritance.  If  any  one  dis- 
toibed  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  property,  with 
an  intention  to  dispate  the  title,  he  might  maintain 
an  action  of  ejectment,  kiovXtfc  SUij.  Before  entry 
He  oould  not  maintain  such  action.  *E^ov}.7i  is  from 
l(fXXe<v,  an  old  word,  signifying  to  eject.  The  sup- 
posed ejectment,  for  which  the  action  was  brought, 
was  a  mere  foimality.  The  defendant,  after  the 
plaintiff's  entry,  came  and  turned  him  off,  k^nyev  U 
rw  yijf.  This  proceeding  (called  h^ayuyri)  took 
place  quietly,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  the 
deiendant  then  became  a  wrong-doer,  and  the  plain- 
tiff* was  in  a  condition  to  try  the  right. 

All  this  was  a  relict  of  ancient  times,  when,  be- 
fore writs  and  pleadings,  and  other  regular  process- 
es were  invented,  parties  adopted  a  ruder  method, 
and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  with  vio- 
lence and  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  the  person 
in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsible  to  the  party 
injured,  but  was  also  punishable  as  a  public  offend- 
er. Afterward,  in  the  course  of  civilization,  violent 
remedies  became  useless,  and  were  discontinued ; 
yet  the  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept  up  as  a 
form  of  law,  being  deemed  by  lawyers  a  necessary 
foundation  of  the  subsequent  legal  process.  Thus 
at  Rome,  in  the  earlier  times,  one  party  used  to 
summon  the  other  by  the  words  "  ex  jure  te  manum 
coHsertum  voco^"  to  go  with  him  to  the  land  in  dis- 
!Hite,  and  (in  the  presence  of  the  prstor  and  others) 
ium  him  out  by  force.  Afterward  this  was  chan- 
ged into  the  symbolical  act  of  breaking  a  clod  of 
earth  upon  the  land,  by  which  the  person  who  broke 
intimated  that  he  claimed  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
land  as  he  pleased.  We  may  observe,  also,  that 
the  English  action  of  ejectment  in  this  respect  re- 
sembles the  Athenian,  that,  although  an  entry  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  an  ouster  of  him  by  the  defendant 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  are  consider- 
ed necessary  to  snpport  the  action,  yet  both  entry 
tad  ouster  are  mere  fictions  of  law. 

These  proceedings  by  entry,  ouster,  <Stc.,  took 
place  also  at  Athens  in  case  of  resistance  to  an  ex- 
ecution ;  when  the  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 
the  land  or  the  chattel  adjudged,  or  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages awarded  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  appointed  time, 
and  thos  being  vneprifiepo^,  i.  e.,  the  time  having  ex- 
pired by  which  he  was  bound  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment, the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself  by 
seizare  of  the  defendant's  lands.  This  he  certainly 
might  do,  if  there  were  no  goods  to  levy  upon ; 
thoogh  whether  it  was  lawful  in  all  cases  does  not 
appear.  The  Athenian  laws  had  made  no  provision 
for  putting  the  party  who  succeeded,  in  possession 
of  his  rights ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  levy  ex- 
ecution himself,  without  the  aid  of  a  ministerial  of- 
ficer, or  any  other  person.  If,  in  doing  so,  he  en- 
countered opposition,  he  had  no  other  remedy  than 
the  i^ovAif^  SUij,  which  (if  the  subject-matter  was 
land)  must  have  been  grounded  upon  his  own  pre- 
vious entry.  The  action  could  be  brought  against 
aoy  one  who  impeded  him  in  his  endeavour  to  get 
possession,  as  well  as  against  the  party  to  the  for- 
mer suiL  The  cause  of  Demosthenes  against  One- 
tor  was  this :  Demosthenes  having  recovered  a 
iadgment  against  Aphobus,  proceeded  to  take  his 
Uods  in  execution.  Onetor  claimed  th  iia  as  mort- 
gagee, and  turned  him  out  (^^yev),  whereupon  De- 
mosthenes, contending  that  the  mortgage  was  col- 
insive  and  fraudulent,  brought  the  k^ovXm  dUjj, 
which  is  called  6lKri  irpoc  'Ov7;ropa,  because  the  pro- 
ceeding IS  in  rem,  and  collateral  to  another  obj*'ct, 
nther  than  a  direct  controversy  between  the  parties 
in  the  cause.  The  consequence  to  the  defendant, 
■f  Ite  failed  in  the  action  o^  ejectment,  was^  that  (be- 


sides his  liability  to  the  plaintiff)  be  was,  as  a  pa» 
lie  offenJer,  condemned  to  pay  to  the  trestsury  t 
sum  equal  to  the  damages,  or  to  the  value  of  tho 
property  recovered  in  the  first  action.  While  this 
remained  unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  could  not 
be  paid  without  also  satisfying  the  party),  he  becanc'.c, 
as  a  state  debtor,  subject  to  the  disabilities  ofarift'ia. ' 

EMBLE'MA  {ifdhjfjiat  kfinaiafia\  an  inlaid  orn  i 
ment.  The  art  of  inlaying  (rj  ri^vv  tfiKaiaTiK%^ ] 
was  employed  in  producing  beautil  j1  works  of  Kvo 
descriptions,  viz. :  1st,  Those  whic  h  resembled  v>ur 
marquetiy,  ooule,  and  Florentine  mc  saics ,  and,  SJly, 
those  in  which  crusts  {crusta)^  exquisitely  wrought 
in  bas-relief,  and  of  precious  materials,  were  fasten- 
ed upon  the  surface  of  vessels  or  other  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. 

To  productions  of  the  former  class  we  may  refer 
all  attempts  to  adorn  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses 
with  the  figures  of  flowers  and  animals,  or  with  any 
other  devices  expressed  upon  a  common  ground  b; 
the  insertion  of  variously-coloured  woods  or  mar- 
bles, all  of  which  were  polished  so  as  to  be  brought 
to  a  p!ain  surface.  To  such  mosaics  Ijucilius  al- 
ludes' when  he  compares  the  well-connected  words 
of  a  skilful  orator  to  the  small  pieces  {tesserula) 
which  compose  the  **  emblema  vermiculatuvC^  of  an 
ornamental  pavement.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  theae 
decorations  for  the  wails  of  apartments  had  become 
very  fashionable.*  Seneca  makes  mention  of  sil- 
ver inlaid  with  gold  among  the  luxuries  of  his  day.' 
{Vid.  Chrysendeta.) 

To  the  latter  class  of  productions  belonged  the 
cups  and  plates  which  Verres  obtained  by  violence 
from  the  Sicilians,  and  from  which  he  removed  the 
emblems  for  the  purpose  of  having  tnem  set  m  gold 
instead  of  silver.'  These  must  have  been  riveted 
with  nails,  or  in  some  other  way.  They  were  reck- 
oned exceedingly  valuable  as  works  of  first-rate  art- 
ists, and  some  of  them  were,  moreover,  esteemed 
sacred,  being  the  figures  of  the  penates  and  house- 
hold gods  of  the  proprietors.  Athenaeus,  in  descri- 
bing two  Corinthian  vases,^  distinguishes  between 
the  emblems  in  bas-relief  (irp6<rrv7ra)  which  adorned 
the  body  and  neck  of  each  vessel,  and  the  figures  in 
high  relief  (irepi^v^  reropvevfjieva  fwa)  which  were 
placed  upon  its  brim.  An  artist,  whose  business  it 
was  to  make  works  ornamented  with  emblems,  was 
called  "  crustarius.'" 

EME'RITI  was  the  name  given  to  those  Roman 
soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time,  and  had  ex- 
emption (vaeaiio)  from  military  service.  The  usual 
time  of  service  was  twenty  years  for  the  legionarj 
soldiers,  and  sixteen  for  the  prstorians.'  At  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service  they  received  a  boun- 
ty or  reward,  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  in  both. 
Dion  Cassius*'  states  that  it  was  arranged  by  Au< 
gustus  that  a  praetorian  should  receive  5000  drach- 
mas (20,000  sesterces),  and  a  legionary  8000  (12,000 
sesterces).  Caligula  reduced  the  bounty  of  the  lat- 
ter to  6000  sesterces.""  We  find  this  bounty  called 
justet  militia  commoda^^^  commoda  missionum^^*  and 
also  emeritum}* 

EME'RITUM.     (FtVf.  Emeriti) 

EMISSA'RIUM,  an  artificial  channel  fiirmed  tc 
carry  off  any  stagnant  body  of  water  {undc  aquo 
cmiitiiur),  like  the  sluices  in  modern  usc.^' 

Some  works  of  this  kind  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable efforts  of  Roman  ingenuity.  Remains 
still  exist  to  show  that  the  lakes  Trasimene,  Albano, 
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Nemi,  and  Fucino  were  all  drained  by  means  of 
emiMdm,  the  last  of  which  is  still  nearly  perfect, 
and  open  to  inspection,  having  been  partially  clear- 
ed by  the  present  King  of  Naples.  Julias  Cesar  is 
said  to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  stupen- 
dous undertaking/  which  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius.* 

The  following  account  of  the  works,  from  obser- 
vations on  the  spot,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  ex- 
tent and  difficulties.  Tlie  circumference  of  the  lake, 
bicludingthe  bays  and  promontories,  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  extent.  The  length  of  the  emissary,  which 
Ues  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  Riv- 
er Liris  (Garigliano),  is  something  more  than  three 
miles.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  was 
30,000,  and  the  lime  occupied  in  the  work  eleven 
years.*  For  more  than  a  mile  the  tunnel  is  carried 
under  a  mountain,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  through  a  stra- 
tum of  rocky  formation  (camelian)  so  hard  that  ev- 
ery inch  required  to  be  worked  by  the  chisel.  The 
remaining  portion  runs  through  a  softer  soil,  not 
much  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  in 
brick.  Perpendicular  openings  (putei)  are  sunk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  discharged ;  and  a  num- 
bei  of  lateral  shafts  {cuniculi)^  some  of  which  sep- 
arate themselves  into  two  branches,  one  above  the 
other,  are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest  at  an 
elevation  of  five  feet  from  the  bottom.  Through 
these  the  materials  excavated  were  also  carried 
oui.  Their  object  was  to  enable  the  prodigious 
m«^lti*ude  of  30,000  men  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions at  the  same  time  without  incommoding  one 
auo'.her.  The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is 
Bomo  disUnce  from  the  present  margin  of  the  lake, 
whicli  space  is  occupied  by  two  ample  reservoirs, 
intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it  enter- 
d  the  emissary,  connected  by  a  narrow  passage,  in 
which  were  placed  the  sluices  {cpiatomium).  The 
ssiouth  of  the  tunnel  itself  consists  of  a  splendid 
trchway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  feet  high  and 
nine  wide,  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembling in  construction  the  works  of  the  Claudian 
aqasduct.    That  through  which  the  waters  dis- 
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charged  themselves  into  the  Liris  was  more  8!iii|k 
and  is  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut  TIm 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  arch  and  Con- 
ground,  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below,  and,  conse- 
quently, cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The  small 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  cani- 
culi  above  mentioned. 

It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage  was  nUn- 
quished  soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  eithr 
from  the  perversity  of  Nero,  as  the  words  of  Plia  /^ 
seem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ;  for  it  was  reopened 
by  Hadrian.* 

EMMUNOI  AIKAI  {kuftnvoi  dUai)  were  siii:4 
which  were  not  allowed  to  be  pending  abc  «*€  a 
month.  This  regulation  was  not  introduced  til  af- 
ter the  date  of  Xenophon*6  treatise  on  the  revenue, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  more  rapid  prog 
ress  should  be  allowed  to  commercial  suits,'  and  i) 
appears  to  have  been  first  established  in  the  tinK 
of  Philip.*  It  was  confined  to  those  subjects  which 
required  a  speedy  decision  ;  and  of  these  the  most 
important  were  disputes  respecting  commerce  {ejn- 
iropiKoX  dUai^),  which  were  heard  during  the  sii 
winter  months  from  Boedromion  to  Munychion,  so 
that  the  merchants  might  quickly  obtain  their  rights 
and  sail  away  ;•  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand, 
as  some  have  done,  that  a  suit  could  be  protracted 
through  this  whole  time,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  decided  within  a  month. ^ 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  (jueroAAiira2  dUai) 
were  also  iufujvoi  SUai  ;•  the  object,  as  Bockh  re- 
marks,* being,  no  doubt,  that  the  mine  proprietor 
might  not  be  detained  too  long  from  his  business. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  to  Ipa- 
vot"  (vid.  Ekanoi)  ;  and  Pollux"  includes  in  the 
list  suits  respecting  do^Ty,  which  are  omitted  by 
Harpocration  and  Suidas. 

♦EMP'ETRUM  {ifiirerpov),  a  plant,  about  which 
botanicil  writers  are  still  undecided.  Stephens  and 
Hardouin  call  \i  Perce-pierre ;  bui  if  by  it  they  mean 
the  Alchcmilla  ainensit  of  Hooker,  which  is  often 
called  Perce-picrrej  or  Parsley-breakstone,  its  char- 
acters, according  to  Adams,  are  by  no  means  suita- 
ble to  the  ifiTrerpov  of  Dioscorides.  The  conjecture 
of  Cssalpinus,  which  Sprengel  adopts,  nanaely,  that 
it  was  a  species  of  StUsolat  is,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  much  more  probable.  F6e,  however,  de- 
clares against  this  opinion  without  giving  any  one 
in  its  place.  Pliny  says  of  it,  *' Empetros,  yvam 
nostri  calcifragam  vocant^"  Ac,  identifying  it  with 
the  Calcifraca}* 

EMPHROU'ROI  {lfi(ppovpoi),  from  tfipovfxi,  was 
the  name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  d'lrlng  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  militar>'  service." 
This  period  lasted  to  the  fortieth  year  from  man- 
hood (ci^*  ^%),  that  is  to^ay,  to  the  sixtieth  year 
from  birth ;  and  during  this  time  a  roan  could  not 
go  out  of  the  country  without  permission  from  the 
authorities." 

EMPHYTEUSIS  {kfifvrevaic,  literally,  an  •*  in- 
planting")  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  the  property  of  another :  the  right  consists 
in  the  legal  power  to  cultivate  it,  and  treat  it  as  our 
own,  on  condition  of  cultivating  it  properly,  and 
paying  a  fixed  sum  {canon^  pensio^  redittis)  to  the 
owner  {dominus)  at  fixed  times.  The  right  is  found- 
ed on  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  lessee 
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emplijteina,  and  the  land  ia  caUed  ager  vectigalis 
or  emphyteuticarius.  It  was  long  doubted  whether 
this  was  a  contract  of  baying  and  selling,  or  of  let- 
ting and  hiring,  till  the  Emperor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
iefinite  character,  and  the  distinctive  name  of  con- 
tractos  emphytcuticarius. 

The  Ager  Vectigalis  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  is  applied 
to  lands  which  were  leased  by  the  Roman  state,  by 
towns,  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  by  the 
Tcstal  virgins.     In  the  Digest  mention  only  is  made 
of  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of  them 
into  agri  vectigalcs  and  non  vectigales,  according  as 
the  lease  was  perpetual  or  not ;  but  in  either  case 
the  lessee  had  a  real  action  {utUiM  in  rem  actio)  for 
the  protection  of  his  rights,  even  against  the  owner. 
The  term  Emphyteusis  first  occurs  in  the  Digest. 
The  Predia  Emphyteutica  are  also  frequently  men- 
Ikniod  in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  agri  vectigales. 
Justinian,  however,  put  the  emphyteusis  and  the 
ager  vectigalis  on  the  same  footing ;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  emphyteusis  (whether  the  lessor  was  a  com- 
munity or  an  individual),  the  law  was  declared  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  property. 
This  enapbyteusis  was  not  ownership :  it  was  a  jus 
in  re  only,  and  the  lessee  is  constantly  distinguished 
from  the  owner  (dominus).    Yet  the  occupier  of  the 
ager  vectigalis  and  the  emphyteuta  had  a  juristical 
possessio  ;  a  kind  of  inconsistency,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  Savigny,  by  showing  that  the  ager  vecti- 
galis was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  ager  publi- 
cos,  and  though  there  were  many  difiTerences  be- 
tween them,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
notion  of  possession,  as  applied  to  the  public  land, 
being  transferred  to  the  ager  vectigalis  as  a  modified 
lintn  of  the  ager  publicus. 

ThoQgh  the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownership 
^  the  land,  ne  had  an  almost  unlimited  right  to  the 
fLjoyment  of  it,  unless  there  were  special  agree- 
ments iiioiting  his  right.  He  could  sell  his  interest 
in  the  land  after  giving  notice  to  the  owner,  who 
had  the  power  of  choosing  whether  he  would  buy 
the  land  at  luc  price  which  the  purchaser  was  will- 
ing to  give.  But  the  lessee  could  not  sell  his  inter- 
est to  a  person  who  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
property  in  good  condition.  The  lessee  was  bound 
to  pay  all  the  public  charges  and  burdens  which 
might  fall  on  the  land,  to  improve  the  property,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and  to  pay  the  rent 
negnlarly.  In  case  of  the  lessee's  interest  being 
transferred  to  another,  a  fiilieth  part  of  the  price,  or 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  when  the  nature  of  the 
transfer  did  not  require  a  price  to  be  fixed,  was  pay- 
able to  the  owner  on  the  admission  of  the  emphy- 
teuta, and  which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  payable  by 
fciro.  The  heredes  of  the  emphyteuta  were  not  lia- 
ble to  such  payment. 

The  origin  of  the  Emphyteusis,  as  already  stated, 
Wiis  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition ; 
or  the  owner  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  his 
last  will.  It  might  also,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases, 
be  ft>anded  on  prescription. 

The  right  of  the  emphyteuta  might  cease  in  sev- 
eral virays  :  by  surrender  to  the  dominus,  or  by  dy- 
mg  witliout  heirs,  in  which  case  the  emphyteusis 
reverted  to  the  owner.  He  might  also  lose  his  right 
try  injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  of  his  rent 
or  tbe  public  bnrdens  to  which  the  land  was  liable, 
Bf  alienation  without  notice  to  the  dominus,  &c. 
1a  to«ich  cases  the  dominus  could  take  legal  measures 
Str  neeovering  the  possession.^ 

EMl'l'RICI  i'Efi^reipiicoi),  an  ancient  medical  sect, 
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so  called  from  the  word  kftntipla  because  they  prb> 
fessed  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  experientt 
only,  and  in  this  particular  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Dogmatici.  {Vid.  Dogmatici.)  Sera- 
rion  of  Alexandrea,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  are  regard- 
ed as  the  founders  of  this  school,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  arguments  by  which  the  Dogmatid 
supported  their  opinions,  as  summed  up  by  Uelsu.!.* 
are  given  under  that  head ;  those  of  the  Empiria' 
are  thus  stated  by  the  same  author :  "  On  the  othei 
hand,  those  who,  from  experience,  styled  themselves 
Empirici,  admit,  indeed,  the  evident  causes  as  ne- 
cessary, but  affirm  the  inquiry  after  the  occult 
causes  and  natural  actions  to  be  fruitless,  because 
Nature  is  incomprehensible.  And  that  these  things 
cannot  be  comprehended,  appears  from  the  contro- 
versies among  those  who  have  treated  concernmg 
them,  there  being  no  agreement  found  here,  either 
among  the  philosophers  or  physicians  themselves ; 
for  why  should  one  believe  Hippocrates  rather  than 
Herophilusi  or  why  him  rather  than  Asclepiadesi 
That  if  a  man  inclines  to  determine  his  judgment 
by  reasons  assigned,  the  reasons  of  each  of  them 
seem  not  improbable  ;  if  by  cures,  all  of  them  have 
restored  the  diseased  to  health ;  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  deny  credit  either  to  the  arguments  or 
to  the  authority  of  any  of  them.  That  even  the 
philosophers  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest 
physicians,  if  reasoning  could  make  them  so ;  where- 
as it  appears  that  they  have  abundance  of  words,  and 
very  little  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  They  say,  also, 
that  the  methods  of  practice  difiTer  according  to  the 
nature  of  places ;  thus  one  method  is  necessary  at 
Rome,  another  in  Egypt,  and  another  in  Gaul.  That 
if  the  causes  of  distempers  were  the  same  in  all  pl»- 
ces,  the  same  remedies  ought  to  ne  used  every- 
where. That  often,  too,  the  causes  are  evident, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  lippitude  (or  ophthalmia)  or  4 
wound :  and,  nevertheless,  the  method  of  cure  does 
not  appear  from  them :  that  if  the  evident  cause 
does  not  suggest  this  knowledge,  much  less  can  the 
other,  which  is  itself  obscure.  Seeing,  then,  this 
last  is  uncertain  and  incomprehensible,  it  is  much 
better  to  seek  relief  from  things  certain  and  tried ; 
that  is,  from  such  remedies  as  experience  in  the 
method  of  curing  has  taught  ua,  as  is  done  in  all 
other  arts ;  for  that  neither  a  husbandman  nor  a  pi- 
lot is  qualified  for  his  business  by  reasoning,  but 
by  practice.  And  t^'.at  these  disquisitions  have  no 
connexion  with  medicine,  may  be  inferred  from  this 
plain  fact,  that  physici&ns,  whose  opinions  in  theaa 
matters  have  been  directly  opposite  to  one  anuiner, 
have,  notwithstanding,  equally  restored  their  pa- 
tients to  health ;  that  their  success  was  to  be  as- 
cribed to  their  having  derived  their  methods  of  cure, 
not  from  the  occult  causes  or  tho  natural  actions, 
about  which  they  were  divided,  but  from  experi* 
ments,  according  as  they  had  succeeded  in  the  course 
of  their  practice.  That  medicine,  even  in  itb  infan- 
cy, was  not  deduced  from  these  inquiries,  but  from 
experiments :  for  of  the  sick  who  had  no  phvsicians, 
some,  from  a  keen  appetite,  had  immediately  taken 
food  in  the  first  days  of  their  illness^  while  others, 
feeling  a  nausea,  had  abstained  from  it,  and  that  the 
disorder  of  those  who  had  abstained  was  more  alle- 
viated ;  also  some,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  had 
taken  food,  others  a  little  before  it  came  on,  and 
others  after  its  remission ;  and  that  it  succeeded 
best  with  those  who  liad  done  it  afler  the  removal 
of  the  fever :  in  the  same  manner,  some  used  a  full 
diet  in  the  beginning  of  a  disease,  others  were  ab- 
stemious ;  and  that  those  grew  worse  who  had  eaten 
plentifully.  These  and  the  like  instances  daily  oc- 
curring, that  diligent  men  observed  attentively  \«baS 
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aietbod  generally  answered  best,  and  aHerward  be- 
ftiB  to  proscribe  tbe  same  to  the  sick.  That  this  was 
tbe  rise  of  the  art  of  medicine,  which,  by  the  frequent 
recoTery  of  some  and  the  death  of  others,  distin- 
guishes what  is  pernicious  from  what  is  salutary ; 
and  that,  when  the  remedies  were  found,  men  began 
to  discourse  about  the  reasons  of  them.  That  med- 
icine was  not  invented  in  consequence  of  their  rea- 
soning, but  that  theory  was  sought  for  after  the  dis- 
covery of  medicine.  They  ask,  too»  whether  reason 
prescribes  the  same  as  experience,  or  something 
different :  if  the  same,  they  infer  it  to  be  needless ; 
if  different,  mischievous.  That  at  first,  however, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  examining  remedies  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  but  now  they  are  sufficiently 
ascertained;  and  that  we  neither  meet  with  any 
new  kind  of  disease,  nor  want  any  new  method  of 
cure.  That  if  some  unknown  distemper  should  oc- 
cur, the  physician  would  not  therefore  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  occult  things,  but  he  would 
presently  see  to  what  distemper  it  is  most  nearly 
allied,  and  make  trial  of  remedies  like  to  those  which 
have  often  been  successful  in  a  similar  malady,  and 
by  the  resemblance  between  them  would  find  some 
proper  cure.  For  they  do  not  affirm  that  judgment 
is  not  necessary  to  a  physician,  and  that  an  irra- 
tional animal  is  capable  of  practising  this  art,  but 
that  those  conjectures  which  relate  to  the  occult 
things  are  of  no  use,  because  it  is  no  matter  what 
causes,  but  what  removes  a  distemper ;  nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  in  what  manner  the  distribution  is 
performed,  but  what  is  easiest  distributed :  whether 
concoction  fails  from  this  cause  or  that,  or  whether 
]t  be  jjroperly  a  concoction,  or  only  a  distribution  ; 
nor  are  we  to  inquire  how  we  breathe,  but  what  re- 
lieves a  difficult  and  slow  breathing ;  nor  what  is 
the  cause  of  motion  in  the  arteries,  but  what  each 
kind  of  motion  indicates.  That  these  things  are 
known  by  experience ;  that  in  all  disputes  of  this 
kind  a  good  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and, 
therefore,  genius  and  eloquence  obtain  the  victory  in 
the  dispute ;  but  diseases  are  cured,  not  by  eloquence, 
but  by  remedies ;  so  that  if  a  person  without  any 
eloquence  be  well  acquainted  with  those  remedies 
that  have  been  discovered  by  practice,  he  will  be  a 
much  greater  physician  than  one  who  has  cultivated 
his  talent  in  speaking  without  experience.  That 
these  things,  however,  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  only  idle ;  but  what  remains  is  also  cruel,  to  cut 
open  the  abdomen  and  prscordia  of  living  men,  and 
make  that  art,  which  presides  over  the  health  of 
mankind,  the  instrument,  not  only  of  inflicting  death, 
but  of  doing  it  in  the  most  horrid  manner;  especial- 
ly if  it  be  considered  that  some  of  those  things 
which  are  sought  after  with  so  much  barbarity  can- 
not be  known  at  all,  and  others  may  be  known  with- 
out any  cruelty ;  for  that  the  colour,  smoothness, 
softness,  hardness,  and  such  like,  are  not  the  same 
in  a  wounded  body  as  they  were  in  a  sound  one  ; 
and,  farther,  because  these  qualities,  even  in  bodies 
that  have  suffered  no  external  violence,  are  often 
changed  by  fear,  grief,  hunger,  indigestion,  fatigue, 
and  a  thousand  other  inconsiderable  disorders, 
which  makes  it  much  more  pioba^le  that  the  inter- 
nal parts,  which  are  far  more  tender,  and  never  ex- 
posed to  the  light  itself,  are  changed  by  the  severest 
wounds  and  mangling.  And  that  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  imagine  anything  to  be  the 
same  ia  a  dying  man,  nay,  one  already  dead,  as  it  is 
in  a  living  person ;  for  that  the  abdomen,  indeed, 
may  be  opened  while  a  man  breathes,  but  as  soon 
as  the  knife  has  reached  the  prsecordia,  and  the 
transverse  septum  is  cut,  which,  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane, divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  parts  (and 
by  the  Greeks  is  called  the  diaphragm — 6id<^payfia), 
the  man  immediately  expires,  and  thus  the  prae- 
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cordia  and  all  the  viscera  never  come  to  tbe  vim 
of  the  butchering  physician  till  the  man  is  deadi 
and  they  must  necessarily  appear  as  tLose  of  a  dead 
person,  and  not  as  they  were  while  he  lived ;  umI 
thus  the  physician  gains  only  the  opportunity  of  mur- 
dering a  man  cruelly,  and  not  of  observing  what  aie 
the  appearances  of  the  viscera  in  a  living  person.  I( 
however,  there  can  be  anything  which  can  tie  ob- 
served in  a  person  that  yet  breathes,  chance  ofloi 
throws  it  in  the  way  of  such  as  practise  the  boaling 
art ;  for  that  sometimes  a  gladiator  on  the  stage,  t 
soldier  in  the  field,  or  a  traveller  beset  by  robfaen, 
is  so  wounded  that  some  internal  part,  different  n 
different  people,  may  be  exposed  to  view ;  and  thus 
a  prudent  physician  finds  their  situation,  pOBition, 
order,  figure,  and  the  other  particulars  be  waots  to 
know,  not  by  perpetrating  murder,  but  by  attempting 
to  give  health ;  and  learns  by  compassiim  that  which 
others  had  discovered  by  horrid  cruelty.  That  for 
these  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  lacerate  even  dead 
bodies ;  which,  though  not  cruel,  yet  may  be  shock- 
ing to  the  sight,  since  most  things  are  difierent  in 
dead  bodies ;  and  even  the  dressing  of  wounds  shows 
all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  living."^ 

Such  were  the  argument's  by  which  they  support- 
ed their  opinions  in  favour  of  experience,  of  which 
they  reckoned  three  sorts,  viz. :  Observation  {r^fnf 
<ftg)  or  Autopsy  (aoroifia).  History  (iaropla),  and 
Analogy,  or  the  sttbstitution  of  a  similar  thing  (r/  tov 
dfioiov  furdSaaii),  which  they  called  "  the  Tripod  of 
Medicine"  (t^v  rpiKoda  t^  larpLKfj^).  They  gave  the 
name  of  Observation  or  Autopsy  to  that  which  had 
been  noticed  by  each  individual  for  himscdf  while 
watching  what  took  place  in  the  course  of  an  illness, 
and  was  the  result  of  his  own  remarks  on  the  signs 
and  causes  of  the  disease,  and  also  on  the  result  of 
different  modes  of  treatment.  What  they  called 
History  was  a  collection  of  observations  made  by 
others,  and  afterward  put  in  writing.  Analogy,  or 
the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another,  was  what 
they  had  recourse  to  when  they  had  to  treat  a  new 
malady,  and  could  not  profit  either  by  their  own  ex- 
perience or  that  of  others.  In  these  and  similar 
cases  they  selected  their  plan  of  treatment,  by  com- 
paring the  unknown  disease  with  that  which  most 
resembled  it.  Their  opinions  may  be  found  at  great- 
er length  in  Le  Clerc's  or  SprengePs  History  of  Med- 
icine. The  latter  remarks  that  *'  their  principles 
exhibit  the  most  evident  proofs  of  their  great  saga- 
city and  sound  judgment,  and  that  they  were  more 
animated  by  the  true  genius  of  medicine  than  tbe 
greater  part  of  their  predecessors,  who  had  given 
themselves  up  to  vague  theories."  However,  their 
rejection  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  as 
useless  studies,  would,  of  course  (at  least  in  tiui 
opinion  of  modern  physicians),  prevent  their  ever 
attaining  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  exper 
imentalists,  though  it  must  not  be  denied  that  ma 
teria  medica  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  discovery  oi 
the  properties  of  many  valuable  drugs. 

Besides  Philinus,  the  names  of  the  following 
physicians  of  this  sect  have  been  preserved :  Seia- 
pion,  who  is  said  by  Celsus'  to  have  been  thcii 
founder,  Apollonius,*  Glaucias,*  Heraclides  of  Ta- 
rentum,*  Bacchius  of  Tanagra,  Zeuxis,^  Menodotos 
of  Nicomedia,*  Theodas  or  Tbeudas  of  Laodicea,* 
Sextus,"  Dionysius,"  Crito,"  Herodotus  of  Tarsus, 
Saturninus,"  Callicles,  Diodorus,  Lycuo,"  iEschri- 
on,'*  Philippus,  Marcellus,  and  Plinius  Yaleriannai. 


1.  (Futvoye'B  translation.)  —  2.  (Galon,  I>o  Safal^r.  Enainr.., 
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locos,  v.,  7.)— 12.  (Id.,  De  Subfignr.  Empir.)— IS.  (Diov.  L» 
ert.,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Galen,  Do  Meth.  Med.,  ii.,  7,  p.  142.*— li.  *  V 
Do  Si''  pi.  Medicam.  Facult.,  n.,  94,  p.  S96.) 


EMTIO  ET  ITENDITIO 


ENDEIXIS. 


With  respect  to  Baccb'  is,  however,  it  abould  be 
mentkuicd,  that  KiihQ^  considers  the  passage  in 
Galen,  which  seems  to  class  him  among  the  Empir- 
ici,  to  be  corrupt.  None  of  these  have  left  any 
works  behind  them  except  Sextus,  Marcellus,  and 
Plinius  Valeriaotts,  a  few  of  whose  writings  are 
still  extant.  The  sect  existed  a  long  time,  as  Mar- 
eellos  lived  in  the  fourth  century  A.D. ;  it  appears 
also  to  hare  maintained  its  reputation  as  long  as  its 
Biembers  remained  true  to  their  original  principles; 
end  it  was  only  when  they  began  to  snbstitnte  ig- 
norant and  indiscriminate  experiments  for  rational 
and  philosophical  observation  that  the  word  Empiric 
sank  into  a  term  of  reproach.  A  parallel  has  oeen 
drawn  between  the  worst  part  of  the  system  of  the 
ancient  Empirici  and  the  modem  Homceopathists 
by  Franc.  Ferd.  Brisken,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation 
entitled  "  Philinus  et  Hahnemannus,  seu  Veteris 
Sects  Empirics  cum  Hodiema  Sects  Homceopa- 
thica  Comparatio,"  8vo,  Berol,  1834,  p.  36. 

♦EMPIS  (i/ivlg),  a  species  of  insect,  often  con- 
founded with  the  Kuvwff,  or  Gnat.  Schneider  thinks 
the  tenn  is  more  properly  apphcable  to  certain  spe- 
cies of  Tipuia,  "  The  Tiptda  euliciformi*,**  observes 
Adams,  "  is  very  like  the  gnat ;  it  would,  then,  ap- 
pear to  correspond  to  the  kfiirig  of  the  Greeks."* 

EMPORICAI  BIGAI  {k/ivopucai  61x01),  {Vid. 
Em?oeium.) 

EMPO'RIUM  {TO  i/iiropiov),  a  place  for  wholesale 
trade  in  commodities  carried  by  sea.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  seaport  town,  but  it  prop- 
erly signifies  only  a  particular  place  in  such  a  town. 
Tims  Amphitiyo  says  that  he  had  locked  for  a  per- 
aoo, 

^Apud  emporium,  atqw  inmacellot  in  paUutra  atque 
imforoy 
H  midieifiis,  in  tenstrinit,  apud  omnis  adis  tOr 
eras."* 
The  word  is  derived  from  ifiitopog^  which  signifies 
ki  Homer  a  person  who  sails  as  a  passenger  in  a 
•hip  belonging  to  another  person;*  but  in  later 
mrters  it  signifies  the  merchant  or  wholesale  deal- 
er, and  differs  from  KdnriXo^y  the  retail  dealer,  in 
that  it  is  applied  to  the  merchant  who  carries  on 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  while  the  Kairfi- 
Aof  purchases  his  goods  from  the  ifiKopog,  and  retails 
them  in  the  market-place  {^  oi>  Kann^ovc  KoXovfiev 
Tovf  wpoc  inniv  re  koI  irpaoiv  SiaKovovvTaCt  Idpvfii' 
90v^  iv  ajop^t  rove  6^  rt'Kavrirag  km  rof  noXeig  ifinO' 

At  Athens,  it  is  said*  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  emparia,  one  for  foreigners  and  the  other  for 
natives  ( ^eviicov  and  LariKov ),  but  this  appears 
donbtfal.*  The  emporium  at  Athens  was  under 
ifae  inspection  of  certam  officers,  who  were  elected 
innnally  {^hziiulgfrai  tov  k/i7ropiov).    {Vid,  Epime- 

EMTI  et  VENDITI  actio.  The  seller  has 
an  actio  vendi**  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio  emti, 
vpon  the  contrsct  of  sale  and  purchase.  Both  of 
ihem  are  actiones  directs,  and  their  object  is  to 
ohtaio  tbe  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
friND  the  contrasct. 

ETWriO  ET  VENDiaiO.  The  contract  of  buy- 
mf  and  selling  consists  in  the  buyer  agreeing  to 
g've  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  seller,  and  the 
seller  agreeing  to  give  to  the  buyer  some  certain 
ikbag  for  his  money.  After  the  agreement  is  made, 
the  buyer  is  bound  to  pay  his  money,  even  if  the 
tbmg  which  is  the  object  of  purchase  should  be  ac- 


1.  (AUnaoB.  mi  Elandi.  M«dioor.  Veter.  a  Jo.  A.  Fabricio,  in 
^uA.  G*m^  xiii.,£xhibitii]&,4to.  Lip*.,  1896.) -S.  (Ariatot.,  H. 

A,  v^  17 Aduu.  Append.,  ••  t.)—^.  (Plant.,  Amph.,  IT.,  i., 

C— CoaiMxe  LiT  ,  xzzv.,  10 ;  zU..  S7.)-4.  (Od.,  ii.,  319 ;  zzir., 
300.)>«5.  (Plato,  Da  Rep.,  ii.,  1%  p.  371.)— 0.  (Lex.  Sag.,  p. 
«e.>-  -7.  |B0ckh,PiibLEcoa.ofAttiena,ii.,p.M 


cidentally  destroyed  before  it  is  delivered ;  and  ttat 
seller  must  deliver  the  thing  with  all  its  intermedi* 
ate  increase.  The  seller  rai  st  ako  warrant  a  |[ood 
title  to  the  purchase  {vid.  Etictio),  and  he  muaC 
also  warrant  that  the  thing  has  no  concealed  de> 
fects,  and  that  it  has  all  the  good  qualities  which 
he  (the  seller)  attributes  to  it.  It  was  with  a  view 
to  check  frauds  in  sales,  and  especially  in  the  sales 
of  slaves,  that  the  seller  was  obliged,  by  the  edict 
of  the  curule  lediies  {vid.  Edictum),  to  inform  the 
buyer  of  the  defects  of  any  slave  offered  for  sale : 
"  Qui  mandpia  vendunt,  certioret  faeiant  enUores 
quod  nwrbi  viliigue"  dec.'  In  reference  to  this 
part  of  tbe  law,  in  addition  to  the  usual  action  ari- 
sing from  the  contract,  the  buyer  had  against  the 
seller,  according  to  the  circumstances,  an  actio  ex 
stipulatu,  redbibitoria,  and  qiianti  minoris.  Horace, 
in  his  Satires,'  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
epistle  of  the  second  book,  alludes  to  the  precau* 
tions  to  be  taken  by  the  buyer  and  seller  of  a  slave 
ENCAUSTICA.  {Vid.  Pictura.) 
ENCLE'MA  (lyicAjZ/'a).  (Fui.  Dice,  p.  368.) 
ENCTE'MA  {iyKTVfta).  { Vid.  Enctksib.) 
ENCTE'SIS  {tyxTTfaic)  was  the  right  of  possess- 
ing landed  property  and  houses  {tyimfatf  y^  ca2 
oIkIoc)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  was  frequently 
granted  by  one  Greek  state  to  another,  or  to  separ- 
ate ind ividuals  of  another  state.  •  'Eyjcrij/tara  were 
such  possessions  in  a  foreign  country,  and  are  (^ 
posed  by  Demosthenes*  to  Krvftara,  possessions  in 
one's  own  country.*  The  tenn  kyKrij/MTa  vras  also 
applied  to  tbe  landed  property  or  houses  which  an 
Athenian  possessed  in  a  difierent  d^/uoc  from  that 
to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  and,  with  respect  tc 
such  property,  he  was  called  iyKeKV/intvoqi  whence 
we  find  Demosthenes*  speaking  of  oi  Sijudrai  koI  oi 
kyKeKTijfievoi.  For  the  right  of  holding  property  in 
a  dvftoc  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  he  had  to  pay 
such  d^fjioc  a  tax,  which  is  mentioned  in  inscriplions 
under  the  name  of  iyKTtfTucov.'' 
ENCTE'TIKON  {kyKTifTtK^v).  ( Vid.  ENCTSiu.) 
ENDEIXIS  {hdei^ic)  properly  denotes  a  prose- 
cution instituted  against  such  persons  as  were  al- 
leged to  have  exercised  rights  or  heki  oflices  while 
labouring  under  a  peculiar  disqualification.  Among 
these  are  to  be  reckoned  state  debtors,  who,  during 
their  liability,  sat  in  court  as  dicasts,  or  took  any 
other  part  in  public  life ;  exiles,  who  had  returned 
clandestinely  to  Athens ;  those  that  visited  holy 
places  after  a  conviction  for  impiety  {a<Ti6eia) ;  and 
all  such  as,  having  incurred  a  partial  disfranchise- 
ment {arifiia  xara  irpoffTa^iv)^  presumed  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  functions  as  before  their  condenma- 
tion.  Besides  these,  however,  the  same  form  of 
action  was  available  against  the  chairman  of  the 
proedri  {kKiardttic),  vvho  wrongly  refused  to  take  the 
votes  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  ;*  against  mal- 
efactors, especially  murderers  (which  Schomana 
thinks  was  probably  the  course  pursued  when  the 
time  for  an  apogoge  had  been  suffered  to  elapse), 
traitors,  ambassadors  accused  of  malversation,* 
and  persons  who  furnished  supplies  to  the  enemy 
during  war.^*  The  first  step  taken  by  tbe  proseeu- 
tor  was  to  lay  his  information  in  writing,  also  caJIed 
hdei^ic^  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who  might  be 
the  archon  or  king  archon,  or  one  of  the  thesmothe- 
ts,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  informa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  malefactor  {KOKovpyof) 
being  the  accused  person,  tbe  Eleven  were  the 
officers  applied  to.  {Vid.  Eleven,  The.)  It  thea 
became  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  arrest  or  hold 


I.  (Dig.  91,  tit.  1.)— 9.  (ii.,  3,  980.)— 3.  (Demoath.,  De  Cmm 
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ENGYE. 


ENOIKIOU  DIKE. 


In  04.ll  tl  u  person  criminated,  and  take  the  usaal 
steps  for  bringing  him  to  trial.  There  is  great  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  result  of  condemnation  in  a  prose- 
cution of  this  kind.  Heraldus'  ridicules  the  idea 
that  it  was  invariably  a  capital  punishment.  The 
accuser,  if  unsuccessful,  was  responsible  for  bringing 
a  malicious  charge  (V'eudotJc  hdei^euc  virevOwog^). 

E'NDROMIS  {kvdpo/iic),  a  thick,  coarse  blanket, 
manufactured  in  Gaul,  and  called  "  cndromis"  be- 
cause these  who  had  been  exercising  in  the  stadium 
{i'v  f^pofu^)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  sudden  exposure  when  they  were  heated.  Not- 
withstanding its  coarse  and  shaggy  appearance,  it 
was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  from 
the  cold  by  rich  and  fashionable  persons  at  Rome.* 
Ladies  also  put  on  an  endromis  of  a  finer  descrip- 
tion {endromidas  Tyrias^)  when  they  partook,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the  palaes- 
tra. Moreover,  boots  {vid.  Cothurnus)  were  called 
hdpofiidt^  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in  running.* 

EN'DYM A  {hvdvfia).     ( Vid.  Amictds.  ) 

ENECH'YRA  {hixvpa).  In  private  suits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  judgment  was  given  against 
a  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  same  time 
fixed  {ft  npo6£<jfua)y  before  the  expiration  of  which 
It  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the 
verdict.  In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  vnep^- 
fjiepo^t  or  over  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  privileged  to  seize  upon  {&^aa0ai)  his 
goods  and  chattels  as  a  security  or  compensation 
for  non-compliance  *  The  property  thus  taken  was 
called  hixvpay  and  slaves  were  generally  seized 
before  anything  else.^  This  "  taking  in  execution" 
was  usually  left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit, 
and  who,  if  he  met  with  resistance  in  making  a 
seizure,  had  his  remedy  in  a  dUrf  t^ovXrf^ ;  if  with 
personal  violence,  in  a  dUrf  ai/cfof.*  On  one  occa- 
sion, indeed,  we  read  of  a  public  officer  (vntjpSrti^ 
ffopd  TTj^upxr/O  being  taken  to  assist  in,  or,  perhaps, 
to  be  a  witness  of  a  seizure ;  but  this  was  in  a  case 
where  public  interests  were  concerned,  and  conse- 
quent upon  a  decision  of  the  jSovX^*  The  same 
oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what  English- 
men would  consider  a  case  of  "  assault  and  tres- 
pass," committed  by  some  plaintiffs  in  a  defendant's 
house,  though  the  amount  of  damages  which  had 
been  given  {r^  KaradUrj)  was,  according  to  agree- 
ment, lying  at  the  bank  {km  ry  rpani^y^  and  there 
awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
being  expressly  so  stated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
were  publicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
they  were  taken  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  by 
a  dUij  ISXaSjic,  for  any  surplus  which  might  remain 
afler  all  legal  demands  were  satisfied.  No  seizure 
of  this  sort  could  take  place  during  several  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Dionysia,  the  Lenaea,  &c.  They  were,  in  fact,  dies 
non  in  Athenian  law.^* 

ENGTE  {tyywj),  bail  or  sureties,  were  in  very 
frequent  requisition,  both  in  the  private  and  public 
affairs  of  the  Athenians.  Private  agreements,  as, 
for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators," 
or  that  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  application 
of  torture  to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive,"  were 
oorroborated  by  the  parties  reciprocally  giving  each 
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other  sureties ;  and  the  same  took  place  gcneras^ 
in  all  money-lending  or  mercantile  transiictiou, 
and  was  invariably  necessary  when  persons  under- 
took to  farm  tolls,  taxes,  or  other  public  property. 

In  judicial  matters,  bail  or  sureties  were  provided 
upon  two  occasions :  first,  when  it  was  requisite 
that  it  should  be  guarantied  that  the  accused  should 
be  forthcoming  at  the  trial;  and,  secondly, « bei 
security  was  demanded  for  the  satisfaction  of  ih6 
award  of  the  court.  In  the  first  case,  bail  was  verj 
generally  required  when  the  accused  was  othei 
than  an  Athenian  citizen,  whether  the  action  were 
public  or  private ;  but  if  of  that  privileged  das^, 
upon  no  other  occasion  except  when  proceedul 
against  by  way  of  Apagoge,  Endeixis,  Epbegesis,oi 
Eisangelia.  Upon  the  last-mentioned  form  being 
adoptet*  in  a  case  of  high  treason,  bail  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 1  he  technical  word  for  requiring  bail  of 
an  accused  person  is  Kareyyvqiv,  that  for  becoming 
surety  in  such  case,  k^eyyvaaOac.  Surety  of  the 
other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  a  suit 
upon  two  occasions  only  :  first,  when  a  citizen  as- 
serted the  fieedom  of  a  person  detained  in  slavery 
by  another;  and,  secondly,  when  a  litigant,  who 
had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default  before  the 
arbitrator  (diaiTfiTnc)^  had  recommenced  his  action 
within  the  given  time  {/iij  o%>aa  dixn)-  Afler  the 
judgment,  security  of  this  kind  was  required  in  all 
mercantile  and  some  other  private  causes ;  and 
state  debtors,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  remain  is 
prison  till  they  had  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
liabilities,  were,  by  a  law  of  Timocratcs,^  allowed 
to  go  at  large  if  they  coidd  provide  three  sureties 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  within  a  limited  pe- 
riod. If  the  principal  in  a  contract  made  default, 
the  surety  was  bound  to  make  it  goal,  or,  if  be  re> 
fused  to  do  so,  might  be  attacked  by  an  kyyv^s  disf, 
if  such  action  were  brought  within  a  twelvemooth 
afler  the  obligation  was  undertaken.'  If,  however, 
a  person  accused  in  a  public  action  by  one  of  the 
forms  above  mentioned  failed  to  appear  to  take  his 
trial,  his  bail  became  liable  to  any  punishment  that 
such  person  had  incurred  by  contempt  of  court; 
and,  consistently  with  this,  it  appears,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Xenophon,'  that  the  law  allowed  the  baO 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  accused  by  private  con- 
finement.* 

ErrXHS  AIKH.     {Vid.  Engte.) 

♦EN'HYDRUS  ihvdpo^),  in  all  probability  the 
Otter,  or  Lutra  vulgaris,  "Schneider  makes  the 
kwdpig  of  Aristotle  to  be  the  same.  Schneider  and 
Gesner  agree  that  the  Aara^  of  the  same  Greek 
writer  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  hntdpoq^  al- 
though he  wishes  to  distinguish  them  from  one  an- 
other."* That  the  Mustela  LtUra  is  the  hvdpic  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  Mosaic  of  Prsneste,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp.  One  of  the  Romaic  names  of  tiM 
Otter,  piSpa^  is  very  similar  to  the  Polish  Wydra* 

ENOI'KIOT  AIKH  {hoiKiov  iUn).  An  actioa 
brought  (like  our  trespass  for  mesne  profits  after  a 
successful  action  of  ejectment)  to  recover  the  rents 
withheld  from  the  owner  during  the  period  of  bis 
being  kept  out  of  possession.  If  the  property  re- 
covered were  not  a  house,  but  land  (in  the  more 
confined  sense  of  the  word),  the  action  for  rests 
and  profits  was  called  KapKov  dUri,  It  seems,  from 
the  language  of  the  grammarians,  that  these  actions 
could  be  brought  to  try  the  title  to  the  estate,  as 
well  as  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Perhaps 
both  the  tenement  and  the  intermediate  pfrofib 
might  be  recovered  by  one  suit,  but  the  proceeding 
would  be  more  hazardous,  because  a  failure  in  one 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  712-716.)- -S.  (I 

tor.,  901, 10.)— 3.  (ITel.,  i.,  7,  ^  39.)— 4.  (Meier,  Alt  Proeeai. 
51&.)— A.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  7^— Adama,  Append.,  a.  y.>— 9 
(Walpole*8  Memoira,  yol.  i ,  ik  207.) 
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part  of  tl.e  demand  would  involve  tbe  loss  of  the 
vfbole  cause.  Thus  the  title  of  a  party  to  the  land 
itself  might  have  expired,  as,  for  instance,  where  he 
held  under  a  lease  for  a  term  ;  yet  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  recover  certain  by-gone  profits  from  one 
who  had  dispossessed  him.  Therefore  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  dUai  iv.  and  Kap,  might,  in  prac- 
(K€,  be  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  rents  and 
profits  only  were  the  subject  of  claim.  We  are 
told  that  if  the  defendant,  after  a  judgment  in  one 
cf  these  actirns,  still  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  an 
(fbriziQ  dUfi  might  be  commenced  against  him,  of 
uoich  tbe  eflfect  was,  that  the  plaintifl!'  obtained  a 
right  to  indemnify  himself  out  of  the  whole  property 
cf  tbe  defendant.  Schomann  observes  that  this 
was  a  circuitous  proceeding,  when  the  plaintiff 
might  take  immediate  steps  to  execution  by  means 
^f  entry  and  ejectment.  His  conjecture,  however, 
•hat  the  ohaia^  diKti  was  in  ancient  times  an  impor- 
tant advantage,  when  real  property  could  not  in  the 
first  instance  be  taken  in  execution,  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth,  and  is  supported  by  analogy 
^  the  laws  of  other  nations,  which,  being  (in  the  in- 
rancy  of  civilization)  framed  by  the  landowners 
only,  hear  marks  of  a  watchful  jealousy  of  any  en- 
croachment upon  their  rights.  He  remarks,  also, 
that  the  giving  to  the  party  the  choice  between  a 
milder  and  a  more  stringent  remedy,  accords  with 
the  general  tenour  and  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws. 
We  may  add  that  our  own  law  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  viz.,  where  a  plaintiff  has  obtained 
a  judgment,  he  has  the  option  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  execution,  or  bringing  an  action  on  the  judg- 
ment ;  though  with  us  the  latter  measure  is  consid- 
ered the  more  vexatious,  as  it  increases  the  costs, 
sod  is  rendered  less  necessary  by  the  facility  with 
which  executions  can  be  levied.  At  Athens  the 
i^>.^^  dijci7,  as  it  was  the  ultimate  and  most  eflSca- 
cioas  remedy,  drew  with  it  also  more  penal  conse- 
qiienc&(,  as  explained  under  Emdateia.^ 

ENOMOTIA.     {Vid.  Army,  Greek,  p.  98, 100.) 

ENSIS.     {Vid,  Gladius.) 

EN'TASIS  (IvTcwTic).  The  most  ancient  col- 
omns  now  existing  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
diminaiion  o(  the  shaft  between  its  lower  and  upper 
extremity,  tbe  sides  of  which,  like  those  of  an  obe- 
\vM^  converge  immediately  and  regularly  from  the 
base  to  the  neck  between  two  even  lines ;  a  mode 
of  construction  which  is  wanting  in  grace  and  ap- 
parent solidity.  To  correct  this,  a  swelling  line, 
billed  enfasis,*  was  given  to  the  shad,  which  seems 


to  have  been  the  first  step  towar  Js  combining  ] 
and  grandeur  in  the  Doric  column. 

The  original  form  is  represented  by  the  figure  on 
the  left  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  temple  at  Posiddnia  (Paestum),  which 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  now  remaining : 
that  on  the  right  shows  the  entasis,  and  is  I'rom  a 
building  of  rather  later  construction  in  the  same 
city.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same  style  arc 
still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to  an  ancient 
temple  at  Alba  Fucinensis,*  and  the  other  at  Rome, 
on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Publicius.* 

♦EN'TOMA  (J?vTD^a),  INSECTA,  INSECTS 
♦*  Aristotle  and  Pliny  used  the  terms  hrofia  and  in- 
secta  respectively  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
latter  is  applied  by  Baron  Cuvier  and  the  naturalists 
of  the  present  day,  and  did  not  include  the  Cmstur 
cca  in  this  class  of  animals,  as  was  done  by  Lin- 
neeus  with  singular  want  of  judgment.  The  met- 
amorphosis of  insects  is  correctly  described  by  The- 
ophvastus,  Ik  Kufnrrjc  yap  xpvcraXXt^y  elf  U  TotJn/f  q 
yjwxV'  By  KufiTCTi  is  evidently  meant  here  the  Larva 
or  Eruca,  L.,  and  by  XP^^^^^C*  the  Chrysalis  or 
Pupa,  h. :  the  fvxv  is  the  Imago,  L."* 

EPANGEL'I A  (kirayyeXia).  If  a  citizen  of  Ath- 
ens had  incurred  artfiia,  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
or  speaking  in  the  public  assembly  was  forfeited. 
{Vid.  Atimia.)  But  as  it  sometimes  might  happen 
that  a  person,  though  not  formally  declared  uTtfio^^ 
had  committed  such  crimes  as  would,  on  accusa- 
tion, draw  upon  him  this  punishment,  it  was,  of 
course,  desirable  that  such  individuals,  like  real 
uTtfiot,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  a 
person  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citizen  had  the  right  to  come  forward  in 
the  assembly  itself,*  and  demand  of  him  to  estab- 
lish his  right  to  speak  by  a  trial  or  exanoination  of 
his  conduct  {doKifiaaia  rov  piov\  and  this  demand; 
denouncement,  or  threat,  was  called  inayyeAm,  oi 
h'!rayye7da  SoKifxaaiac.  The  impeached  individual 
was  then  compelled  to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to 
submit  to  a  scrutiny  into  his  conduct,*  and  if  he 
was  convicted,  a  formal  declaration  of  urifiia  fol- 
lowed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  inayy€?.ia 
with  doKifiaalGj  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonymes ;  but  from  the  statements  made  above,  it 
is  evident  that  the  doKtfiaaia  is  the  actual  trial,  while 
the  knayyeXLa  is  only  the  threat  to  subject  a  man  to 
the  doKtftaala:  hence  the  expression  iTrayyiXXetv 
doKiftaaiav*  Other  writers,  such  as  Harpocration 
and  Suidas,  do  not  suflSciently  distinguish  between 
kirayyeXla  and  hdei^ic :  the  latter  is  an  accusation 
against  persons  who,  though  they  had  been  declared 
uTLfioi,  nevertheless  venture  to  assume  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  the  public  assembly,  whereas  ^Trayy. 
eXla  applied  only  to  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  but  were 
only  threatened  with  an  accusation  for  the  first 
time.'  Wachsmuth*  seems  to  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  firiTopiKTj  ypa<^ri  to  be  connected  or  identi- 
cal with  the  kizayyETua ;  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Photius  and  Suidas,  was  in  real- 
ity quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in- 
tended  to  prevent  orators  from  saying  or  doing  un- 
lawful things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right 
to  come  forward ;  whereas  the  kiiayye?Ua  was  a  do ■ 
nunciation,  or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  orato£ 
had  no  right  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 

EPARITOI  {kndptroi),  a  select  corps  of  Area* 


1     {Meier,  4t  Proc.,  749.)— 2.  (VUruv.,  iii.,  2.) 
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tmn  troups,  who  appear  to  have  been  heki  in  high 
*      i98timation  by  their  countrymen.' 

EPAU'LIA.  (Fid.  Marriage,  Greek.) 
EPEUNACTAI  (hvevvoKTai)  were  a  class  of  cit- 
izens at  Sparta,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  off- 
«pring  of  slaves  and  the  widows  of  Spartan  citi- 
Eens.  Theopompus  tells  us*  that  in  the  Messenian 
war,  in  consequence  of  the  great  losses  which  they 
sustained,  the  Spartans  married  the  widows  of  those 
who  were  slain  to  Helots,  and  that  these  Helots  were 
admitted  to  the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  kirev- 
voKTai.  Diodorus'  also  calls  the  partisans  of  Pha- 
lanthus  hnewaKrai.  {Vid.  Partheniai.)* 
EPHEBE'UM.  {Vid.  Gymnasium.) 
EPHE'BUS  (%%)  was  the  name  of  Athenian 
youths  after  they  had  attained  the  age  of  18.* 
The  state  of  k^riteia  lasted  for  two  years,  till  the 
young  men  had  attained  the  age  of  20,  when  they 
became  men,  and  were  admitted  to  share  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  for  which  the  law  did 
not  prescribe  a  more  advanced  age.  That  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  Iftitoi^  did  not  re- 
'^eive  aU  the  privileges  of  full  citizens,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  ;  but  from  the  assertion  of  Pollux  and 
Harpocration,  who  state  that  their  names  were  not 
entered  in  the  lexiarchic  registers  until  they  had 
completed  their  20th  year,  that  is  to  say,  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  period  of  k^rjSna^  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  citizens  as 
long  as  they  were  l^fi^ot,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  full  citizens. 
But  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the 
names  of  young  men,  at  the  time  they  became  I^j?- 
6o<,  were  entered  as  citizens  in  the  lexiarchic  regis- 
ters, for  liycurgus*  uses  the  expressions  k^tov 
yiyveadat  and  «f  rb  Xrj^tapxucdv  ypofifiareiov  kyypa- 
ptaOai  as  synonymous.  The  statement  of  Haiix)- 
cration  and  Photius  is  therefore  probably  nothing 
but  a  false  inference  from  the  fact,  that  young  men, 
before  the  completion  of  their  20th  year,  were  not 
allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  assem- 
bly;  or  it  may  be  that  it  arose  out  of  the  law  which, 
as  Schomann^  interprets  it,  prescribed  that  no  Athe- 
nian should  be  enrolled  in  the  lexiarchic  registers 
before  the  attainment  of  the  18th,  or  after  the 
completion  of  the  20th  year.  {Vid.  Docimasia.) 
From  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Aphobus,* 
we  see  that  some  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  were 
conferred  upon  young  men  on  becoming  l6ri6oi : 
Demosthenes  himself,  at  the  age  of  18,  entered  upon 
his  patrimony,  and  brought  an  action  against  his 
guardians ;  one  Mantitheus'  relates  that  he  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  18 ;  and  these  facts  are  stated  in 
snch  a  manner  that  we  must  infer  that  their  occur- 
rence had  nothing  extraordinary,  but  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  custom 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  amon^  the  ephebi, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  doKifjuusiay  It.e  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  son  of 
Athenian  citizens,  or  adopted  by  a  citizen,  and  part- 
ly whether  his  body  was  sufficiently  developed  and 
strong  Uy  undergo  the  duties  which  now  devolved 
apon  him.'^  Schomann"  believes  that  this  doKifiaaia 
only  applied  to  orphans,  but  Aristophanes  and  Plato 
mention  it  in  such  a  general  way,  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  ground  fur  such  a  supposition.    After  the 

1.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vii.,  4,  ^  22,  33,  34  ;  5,  *  3.— Mem.  do  I'Acad. 
des  Intcrip.,  xxxii.,  p.  234.— Hesych.,  •.  v.  'EirapdtjToi  (read 
"Ejrrfwroi).— Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  ii.,  p.  419,  note  w.— Wach- 
muth,  i.,  2,  p.  294.)— 2.  (Athen.,  vii.,  p.  271,  d.)—3.  (Mai, 
»5jto.  Vat.,  p  10.)-4.  (ThirlwaU,  IIi«t.  ot  Gi«€ce,  i.,  p.  353.— 
llfiUer,  l>or.,  iii.,  3,  ^  5.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  105.— Harpo- 
«at.,  8.  V.  "EirtMerei  'Hi'vffni.)— 6.  (c.  I^ocrat.,  p.  180.)— 7. 
(De  Comic,  p.  71,  tniual.)— 8.  (p.  814,  &c.— Compare  c.  One- 
tor.,  p.  866.)— 9.  (Deiuusth.,  c.  Bosot.  de  Dote,  p.  1009.)— 10. 
Arinto  b.,  Vesp.,  533,  with  the  achol. — Demosth.,  c.  Onetor.,  p. 
8(J8.— Xen.,  De  Rep.  Atli.,  c.  3,  *  4.— Plato,  Crito,  p.  51,  with 
Stallbaum's  note,p.  174,  Eu^^.trantl.}— 11.  (L  c) 
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hKtfiocta,  cne  young  men  recefved  in  Ihoasfiendi^ 
a  shield  and  a  lance  ;^  but  those  whose  fnthers  bad 
fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  coni.try  received  a  oom< 
plete  suit  of  armour  in  the  theatre.*  It  seems  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  the  i^ffBoi  took  ad 
oath  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Aglauros,'  by  which 
they  pledged  themselves  never  to  disgrace  theii 
arms  or  to  desert  their  comrades ;  to  fight  to  tbs 
last  in  the  defence  of  their  countn',  its  altars  and 
hearths ;  to  leave  their  country,  n<  t  in  a  worse,  hot 
in  a  better  state  than  they  found  it .  to  obey  the 
magistrates  and  the  laws ;  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
subvert  the  institutions  of  Attica,  and  finally  to  re- 
spect the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  This  solem- 
nity took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  {h 
apxatpeaiatc),  and  the  festive  season  bore  the  name 
of  kipj^ia.^  The  external  distinction  of  the  i^nSot 
consisted  in  the  x^f^C  and  the  niraaoc.* 

During  the  two  years  of  the  k^eioy  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  arms, 
and  in  which  the  young  men  prepared  themselves 
for  the  higher  duties  of  full  citizens,  they  were  gen- 
erally sent  into  the  country,  under  the  name  of  ire 
pivoXoi,  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  fortresses^ 
on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform  other  du 
ties  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Attica.* 

EPHEGE'SIS  {h^rvfftc)  denotes  the  method  of 
proceeding  against  such  criminals  as  were  liable  to 
be  summarily  arrested  by  a  private  citizen  {vid. 
Apaoooe)  when  the  prosecutor  was  unwilling  to 
expose  himself  to  personal  risk  in  apprehending  the 
oflTender.'  Under  these  circumstances,  he  made  an 
application  to  the  proper  magistrate,  as,  for  instance^ 
to  one  of  the  Eleven,  if  it  were  a  case  of  burglary  or 
robbery  attended  with  murder,'  and  conducted  him 
and  hie  ofilcers  to  the  spot  where  the  capture  was 
to  be  effected.  With  respect  to  the  forms  and  other 
incidents  of  the  ensuing  trial,  we  have  no  .niorma- 
tion  ;  in  all  probability  they  diflfered  but  little,  if  al 
all,  iVom  those  of  an  apagoge.* 

♦EPHE'MERON  {l^nM^pnv),  I.  a  plant,  the  same 
with  the  Colckicum  autumnale,  or  Meadow  Safirun. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  k^nepav  of  Theophrastus**  and 
Nicander."  "  Dioscorides**  also  gives  it  as  one  of 
the  synonymes  of  his  koXxlkov.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing  chapter  he  describes  the  properties  of  another 
k(p^fi£poVy  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Sprengel  inclines  to  the  ConvaUaria  vertieiliata.^^* 

*II.  The  Ephemera,  L.,  or  May-fly.  "  The  name 
of  Ephemera  has  been  given  to  the  insects  so  called, 
in  consequence  of  the  short  duration  of  their  lives, 
when  they  have  acquired  their  final  form.  There 
are  some  of  them  which  never  see  the  sun ;  they 
are  ^om  after  he  is  set,  and  die  before  he  reappean 
on  the  horizon."" 

EPHES'IA  {'E^iaia),  a  great  panegyris  of  the  !<► 
nians  at  Ephesus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  loniana 
in  Asia.  It  was  held  every  year,  and  had,  like  all 
panegyreis,  a  twofold  character,  that  of  a  bond  of 
political  union  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  race, 
and  that  of  a  common  worship  of  the  JE^phesian  Ar- 
temis." The  Ephesia  continued  to  be  held  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  and  Strabo,  and  the  fonna 
compares  it"  to  the  ancient  panegyris  of  Delos  («W. 
Delia),  where  a  great  number  of  the  loniaos  a»- 


1.  (Aristot.,  ap.  Harpocnit.,  a.  t.  Aoxt^afffa.)— '3.  (JBmikun^c 
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104.) 
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■embled  ^Ah  their  wives  and  children.  Respect- 
ing tlie  particulars  of  its  celebration,  we  only  know 
that  It  was  afcompaDied  with  much  mirth  and  feast- 
ing, and  that  mystical  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
Ephesian  goddess.^  That  games  and  contests  form- 
ed, liicewise,  a  chief  part  of  the  solemnities,  is  clear 
from  Hesychius,*  who  calls  the  Ephesia  an  ayuv 

From  the  manner  in  which  Thucydides  and  Stra- 
b(i  speak  of  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  that  it  was  only 
?i  panegyris  of  some  lonians,  perhaps  of  those  who 
lived  in  Ephesus  itself  and  its  vicinity.  Thucydides 
seems  to  indicate  this  by  comparing  it  with  the  De- 
Han  panegyris,  which  likewise  consisted  only  of  the 
lonians  of  the  islands  near  Delos  ;  and  Strabo,  who 
calls  the  great  national  panegyris  of  all  the  lonians 
in  the  Panionium  the  koivt^  itaviiyvptq  tuv  'luv(.w, 
applies  to  the  Ephesia  simply  the  name  iravnyvpig. 
It  may,  however,  have  existed  ever  since  the  time 
when  Ephesus  was  the  head  of  the  Ionian  colonies 
in  Asia. 

EPH'ESIS.     {Vid.  Appellatio,  Greek.) 

EPHESTRTS  {k^orpiq)  was  a  name  applied  to 
any  outer  garment,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
Iftartov  and  chlamys.* 

EPH'ETAECE^raf).  The  judges  so  called  at 
Athens  were  fifty-one  in  number,  selected  from  no- 
ble families  {aptarivdriv  alpeOevTe^)^  and  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age.  They  formed  a  tribunal  of  great 
antiquity,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Pollux*  ascribed 
their  institution  to  Draco  ;  moreover,  if  we  can  de- 
peiid  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,*  one  of  Solon's 
laws  {u^ove^)  speaks  of  the  courts  of  the  Ephete 
and  Areiopagus  as  coexistent  before  the  time  of 
that  legislator.  Again,  as  we  are  told  by  Pollux,^ 
the  Ephetae  formerly  sat  in  one  or  other  of  five 
courts,  acconling  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  they 
had  to  try.  In  historical  times,  however,  they  sat 
in  four  only,  called,  respectively,  the  court  by  the 
Palladium  {to  hrl  llaXkaJii(,)\  by  the  Delphinium  (rd 
ixl  Ac?^vi<,)\  by  the  Prytaneium  {to  kni  n/wrav«V), 
and  the  court  at  Phreatto  or  Zea  (rd  hv  ^piarroJ^). 
At  the  first  of  these  courts  they  tried  cases  of  unin- 
tentional, at  the  second  of  intentional,  but  justifia- 
ble homicide,  such  as  slaying  another  in  self-de- 
fence, taking  the  life  of  an  adulterer,  killing  a  tyrant 
or  a  nightly  robber.*  At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
strange  custom,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  impo- 
i>ition  of  a  deodand,  they  passed  sentence  upon  the 
instrament  of  murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act  was  not  known.  In  the  court  at  Phreatto,  on 
the  seashore  at  the  Peiraeus,  they  tried  such  per- 
sons as  were  charged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  temporary  exile  for  unintentional  homicide.  In 
3ases  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  (i^c  yfj^  fof  dvTdfievoi)^  the  judges  sitting 
ckise  by  htm  on  shore.**  Now  we  know  that  the 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  wilful  murder  was,  by  So- 
k>n*8  laws,  intrusted  to  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes**  in  connexion 
with  the  four  courts  in  which  the  Ephetae  sat. 
Moreover,  Draco,  in  his  Oeofioi,  spoke  of  the  Eph^ 
Itf  only,  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagus  in 
cases  of  murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great 
antiqaity.  Hence MiiUer*'  conjectures  that  the  court 
r(  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  included  in  the  five 
ccit'ii^  of  the  £phet«,  and  infers,  moreover,  the  ear- 
ly existence  of  a  senate  at  Athens,  resembling  the 
Gerousia  at  Sparta,  and  invested  with  the  jurisdio- 
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tion  in  csbes  cf  hom'-cide.*  The  name  of  'E^nk 
given  to  the  membeis  of  this  council  was,  as  h€ 
conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  granting  a  fr 
cense  to  avenge  blood  {ol  kMoi  r^  &v6po^v^  rot 
avdprfhiTnv)  than  from  their  being  appealed  to.  or 
from  the  transfer  to  them  of  a  jurisdiction  which, 
before  the  tir.ie  of  Draco,  had  belonged  to  the  kings.* 
If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it  becomes  a  question. 
Why  and  when  was  this  separation  of  the  courts 
madel  On  this  subject  Miiller  adds,  that  when 
an  act  of  homicide  was  not  punished  by  death  or 
perpetual  banishment,  the  perpetrator  had  to  re- 
ceive expiation.  (Kii.  Banishhext,  Gbbek.)  Now 
the  atonement  for  blood,  and  the  purification  of  a 
shedder  of  blood,  came  under  the  sacred  law  of 
Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  old  nobility,  even  after  they  had  lost  their  polit- 
ical power.  {Vid.  Exegetai.)  Consequently,  the 
administration  of  the  rites  of  expiation  could  not  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  none  but  an  aristocrat 
ical  court  like  that  of  the  Ephetae  would  be  comi)e 
tent  to  grant  permission  of  expiation  for  homicitle, 
and  to  preside  over  the  ceremonies  connected  wiili 
it.  Accordingly,  that  court  retained  the  right  of  d«»- 
cision  in  actions  for  manslaughter,  in  which  a  tein 
porary  flight  was  followed  by  expiation,  and  also  in 
cases  of  justifiable  homicide,  whether  from  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  latter  (as  regards  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
petrator) to  acts  of  accidental  homicide,  or  as  re- 
quiring a  like  expiation.*  For  acts  of  wilful  mur 
der,  on  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  was  either 
death  or  denfmyta,  and,  therefore,  no  expiation  («a 
Oapaic)  was  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  such  cases,  so  that  there  could  be  no  ol>< 
jection  against  their  being  tried  by  the  court  of  iut-. 
Areiopagus,  though  its  members  did  not  of  necessity 
belong  to  the  old  aristocracy. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  reasons  which  Miillcr  alle- 
ges in  support  of  this  hypothesis ;  and  if  they  art- 
valid  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  separation 
alluded  to  was  effected  when  the  Athenian  nobility 
lost  their  supremacy  in  the  state,  and  a  timocracy 
or  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  substituted  for  an  ar- 
istocracy of  birth.  This,  as  is  well  known,  happen- 
ed in  the  time  of  Solon. 

liastly,  we  may  remark,  that  the  comparatively 
unimportant  and  antiquated  duties  of  the  Ephetae 
sufficiently  explain  the  statement  in  Pollux,*  that 
their  court  gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  became  at 
last  an  object  of  ridicule. 

EPHI'PPIUM  {uarpudtj,  ii^iinnov,  ifinnetov),  a 
Saddle.  Although  the  Greeks  occasionally  rode 
without  any  saddle  (kni  ^i?/)v  Zttttov*),  yet  they  com- 
monly used  one,  and  from  them  the  name,  together 
with  the  thing,  was  bonowed  by  the  Romans.*  It 
has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the  use  of  saddles 
was  unknown  until  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
But  Ginzrot,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
carriages,^  has  shown,  both  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Egyptians  and  other  Oriental  nations, 
from  the  pictures  preserved  on  the  walls  of  houses 
at  Herculaneum,  and  from  the  expressions  employ- 
ed by  J.  Caesar  and  other  authors,  that  the  term 
"ephippium''  denoted  not  a  mere  horsecloth,  a  skiUi 
or  a  flexible  covering  of  any  kind,  but  a  saddle-tree, 
or  frame  of  wood,  which,  after  being  filled  with  a 
stuffing  of  wool  or  cloth,  was  covered  with  softer 
materials,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  girth  [cmgu- 
/um,  zona)  upon  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  an- 
cient saddles  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  thus  £ur 
different  from  ours,  that  the  cover  stretched  upon 
the  hard  frame  was  probably  of  stufllsd  or  padded 
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siotb  rother  than  leather,  and  that  the  saddle  ^«ad, 
t8  il  were,  a  cushion  fitted  to  the  horse's  back. 
Pendent  cloths  {arpoi-ara,  strata)  were  always  at- 
tached to  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  animal ; 
but  it  was  not  provided  with  stirrups.  As  a  substi- 
tute for  the  use  of  stumps,  the  horses,  more  partic- 
ularly in  Spain,  were  taught  to  kneel  at  the  word  of 
command,  when  their  riders  wished  to  mount  them. 
( Vid.  the  annexed  figure  from  an  antique  lamp  found 
at  Herculaneum,  and  compare  Strabo,  III.,  i.,  p.  43G, 
ed  Sieb. ;  and  Silius  Italicus,  x.,  466.) 


The  cloths,  wliich  were  either  spread  over  the 
saddle  or  hung  from  it  on  each  side,  were  often 
dyed  with  different  colours  ("  Jam  purpura  vesliai 
trmos  ;"*  cphippia  fucata*)t  and  were  sometimes 
rendered  still  more  ornamental  by  the  addition  of 
fringes. 

The  term  "  Ephippium**  was  in  later  times  in 
part  supplanted  by  the  word  "  sella,"  and  the  more 
specific  expression  "  sella  equestris." 

EPHORI  ('E^poO-  Magistrates  called  'E^pot 
or  overseers  were  common  to  many  Dorian  consti- 
tutions in  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Cyrene  and 
the  mother  state  of  Thera  may  be  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples :  the  latter  colonized  from  Laconia  in  early 
ages,  and  where,  as  we  are  told,  the  ephors  were 
Mvvfiotj  t.  c,  gave  their  name  to  their  year  of  of- 
rice.*  The  ephoralty  at  Sparta  is  classed  by  Herod- 
Jtus*  among  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Since, 
however,  the  ephori  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle 
which  contains  a  general  outline  of  the  constitution 
ascribed  to  him,*  we  may  infer  that  no  new  powers 
were  given  to  them  by  that  legislator,  or  in  the  age 
of  which  he  may  be  considered  the  representative. 
Another  iccount  refers  the  institution  of  the  Spar- 
tan epho;alty  to  Theopon.pus  (B.C.  770-720),  who 
il  said  t)  have  founded  this  office  with  a  view  of 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  jus- 
tified the  innovation  by  remarking  that  "  he  handed 
down  the  royal  power  to  his  descendants  more  du- 
rable, because  he  had  diminished  it."*  The  incon- 
sistency of  these  accounts  is  still  farther  complica- 
ted liy  a  speech  of  Cleomenes  the  Third,  who^  is 
represented  to  have  stated  that  the  ephors  were 
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originally  appointed  by  the  kicgs,  to  act  for  them  4 
a  judicial  capacity  {npdc  to  xpiveiv)  during  their  ab- 
sence from  Sparta  in  the  first  Mcssenian  war,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  gradual  usurpations  that  these 
new  magistrates  had  made  themselves  paramount 
even  over  the  kings  themselves.  Now,  according 
to  some  authorities,^  Polydorus,  the  colleague  oi 
Theopompus,  and  one  of  the  kings  under  whom  the 
first  Messenian  war  (B.C.  743-723)  was  completed 
appropriated  a  pari  of  the  conquered  Messenian  ter- 
ritory to  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  portic  na 
of  land  possessed  by  the  Spartans — an  augmenta- 
tion which  implies  an  increase  in  the  number  uf 
Spartan  citizens.  But  the  ephors,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  were  the  representatives  of  the  whole  ca- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  if  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus 
the  franchise  at  Sparta  was  extended  to  a  new  class 
of  citizens,  who,  nevertheless,  were  not  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  old  ones  (vKOfielovei),  the  eph- 
ors would  thenceforward  stand  in  a  new  position 
wiih  respect  to  the  kings,  and  the  councillors  (oi 
yepovrec)  who  were  elected  from  the  higher  class. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  kings,  the  ephors  usurped,  or  bad  con- 
ferred upon  them,  powers  which  did  not  originally 
belong  to  them ;  so  that,  from  both  these  causes, 
their  authority  may  have  been  so  far  altered  as  to 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  ihe  office, 
and  not  merely  an  extension  of  its  powers,  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  Theopompus.  Again,  as 
Mr.  Thiriwall  observes,  "  if  the  extension  of  the 
epiioralty  was  connected  with  the  admission  of  an 
inferior  class  of  citizens  to  the  franchise,  the  com- 
parison which  Cicero*  draws  between  the  ephoralty 
and  the  Roman  tribunate  would  be  more  applicable 
than  he  himself  suspected,  and  would  throw  a  light 
on  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  ephors  beuig 
all-powerful,  though  the  class  which  they  more 
especially  represented  enjoyed  only  a  limited  fran- 
chise."* But,  after  all,  the  various  accounts  which 
we  have  been  considering  merely  show  how  diflTer 
ent  were  the  opinions,  and  how  little  historical  the 
statements,  about  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty.* 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  investigate  the 
functions  and  authorities  of  the  ephors  in  historical 
times,  after  first  observing  that  their  office,  consid 
ered  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  and  council, 
and  in  that  respect  pecuUar  to  Sparta  alone  of  the 
Dorian  states,  would  have  been  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  and  that 
their  gradual  usurpations  and  encroachments  were 
facilitated  by  the  vague  and  indefinite  nature  of 
their  duties.  Their  number,  five,  appears  to  have 
been  always  the  same,  and  was  probably  connected 
with  the  five  divisions  of  the  town  of  Sparta,  name- 
ly, the  four  Ku^ai,  Limnae,  Mesoa,  Pitana,  Cynosu- 
ra,  and  the  IldAtf ,  or  city  properly  so  called,  around 
which  the  nufiai  lay.*  They  were  elected  from  a  >i 
by  the  people  (^f  aTrdvrcjv),  without  any  qualificati.va 
of  age  or  property,  and  without  undergoing  at ' 
scrutiny  (o2  TvxSvTec) ;  so  that,  as  Aristotle  it 
marks,*  the  d^fioc  enjoyed  through  them  a  partici 
pation  in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  The 
precise  mode  of  their  election  is  not  known,  hot 
Aristotle^  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  puerile ;  and 
Plato*  describes  their  office  as  kyyic  t^c  cA^pii^r^ 
Swd/jteu^t  words  which  may  apply  to  a  want  of  a 
directing  and  discriminating  principle  in  the  elect* 
ors,  without  of  necessity  implying  an  election  bT 
lot.  They  entered  upon  office  at  the  autumnal  sol- 
stice,  and  the  first  in  rank  of  the  five  gave  his  name 
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1^  die  year,  wliich  was  called  after  bim  id  all  civil 
traneactions.^  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
public  bailding  called  upx^lov,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resembled  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens,  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  foreigners  and  ambassadors 
•rer3  entertained,  and  where,  moreover,  the  ephors 
took  their  meals  together.* 

The  ephors  also  possessed  judicial  authority,  on 
which  subject  Aristotle'  remarks  that  they  decided 
in  civil  suits  {dUai  tuv  cvfidoXaiuv),  and  generally 
in  action}  of  great  importance  (Kpiaeuv  fji€yd?Mv  tcv- 
owi*):  whereas  the  council  presided  over  capital 
crimes  {dixai  ^oviKai).  In  this  arrangement  we  see 
an  exemplification  of  a  practice  common  to  many 
of  the  ancient  Greek  states,  according  to  which  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  given  to  courts  of  aristo- 
cratic composition,  while  civil  actions  were  decided 
by  popular  tribunals.  (Compare  Ephetab  and  Arbi- 
o'pjL«»u8.)  But  with  this  civil  jarisdiction  was  uni- 
ted a  censorial  authority,  such  as  was  possessed  by 
the  ephors  at  Cyrene  :  for  example,  the  ephors  pun- 
ished a  man  for  having  brought  money  into  the 
state,*  and  others  for  indolence.*  We  are  told,  also, 
that  they  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bedding  of 
the  young  men.'  Moreover,  something  like  a  su- 
perintendence over  the  laws  and  their  execution  is 
implied  in  the  language  of  the  edict,  which  they 
published  on  entering  upon  their  office,  ordering  the 
citizens  *'  to  shave  the  upper  lip  {/ivaTOKa^  t.  e.,  to 
be  submissive,  and  to  obey  the  laws."  Now  the 
symbolical  and  archaic  character  of  this  expression 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ephors  exercised  such  a 
general  superintendence  from  very  early  times,  and 
there  car  be  no  doubt  "  that,  in  the  hands  of  able 
men,  it  would  alone  prove  an  instrument  of  unlim- 
ited power  "• 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  farther  in- 
neased  by  the  privilege  of  instituting  scrutinies  (ev- 
9tnf<u)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  magistrates,  on 
which  Aristotle*  observes  that  it  was  a  very  great 
gift  to  the  ephoralty  (rovro  di  ry  it^peig^  fiiya  "kiav 
to  dupov).  Nor  were  they  obliged  to  wait  till  a 
magistrate  had  completed  his  term  of  office,  since, 
even  before  its  termination,  they  might  exercise  the 
privilege  of  deposition.^^  Even  the  kings  themselves 
could  be  brought  before  their  tribunal  (as  Cleom- 
efics  was  for  bribery,  du/wxJo/ffa"),  though  they  were 
But  obliged  to  answer  a  summons  to  appear  there 
till  it  had  been  repealed  three  times."  In  extreme 
cases,  the  ephors  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  ac- 
cusation against  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, and  bring  them  to  a  capital  trial  before 
the  great  court  of  justice."  If  they  sat  as  judges 
themselves,  they  were  only  able,  according  to  Miil- 
ler,  to  impose  a  fine,  and  compel  immediate  pay- 
ment ;  but  they  were  not  in  any  case,  great  as  was 
their  judicial  authority,  bound  by  a  written  code  of 
laws."* 

In  later  times  the  power  of  the  ephors  was  great- 
ly increased ;  and  this  increase  appears  to  have 
been  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  put 
themselves  in  connexion  with  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  convened  its  meetings,  laid  measures  before 
It,  and  were  constituted  its  agents  and  representa- 
tives.** When  this  connexion  arose  is  matter  of 
conjecture ;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to  Astero- 
pns,  one  of  the  first  ephors  to  whom  the  extension 
cJ  be  powers  of  the  ephoralty  is  ascribed,  and  who 
b  Boid  to  have  lived  many  years  after  the  time  of 
TLeopoDipus,  probably  about  B.C.  560.    That  it  was 
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not  known  in  early  times  appears  from  fViw  crieiim 
stance  that  the  two  ordinances  of  the  oracle  at  Det> 
phi,  which  regulated  the  assemblv  of  the  people^ 
made  no  mention  of  the  functions  c  f  the  ephors.* 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  power  which  such  a 
connexion  gave,  would,  more  than  anything  else, 
enable  them  to  encroach  on  the  royal  authority,  and 
make  themselves  virtually  supreme  in  the  state. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  they  transacted  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors;'  dismissed  them  from 
the  state;'  decided  upon  the  government  of  de- 
pendant cities;*  subscribed  in  the  presence  ofolhei 
persons  to  treaties  of  peace ;'  and  in  time  of  war 
sent  out  troops  when  they  thought  necessary.*  Id 
all  these  capacities  the  ephors  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  and  the  agents  of  the  pub 
lie  assembly,  being,  in  fact,  the  executive  of  the 
state.  Their  authority  in  this  respect  is  farther  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that,  after  a  declaration  of  war, 
''  they  intrusted  the  army  to  the  king  or  some  other 
general,  who  received  from  them  instructions  how 
to  act,  sent  back  to  them  for  fresh  instructions, 
were  restrained  by  them  through  the  attendance  rn 
extraordinary  plenipotentiaries,  were  recalled  by 
means  of  the  scytale,  summoned  before  a  judicikL 
tribunal,  and  their  first  duty  after  return  was  to  visit 
the  office  of  the  ephors."'  Another  striking  proof 
of  this  representative  character  is  given  by  Xeno- 
phon,*  who  informs  us  that  the  ephors,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  state  {virep  r^f  woAf wf ),  received  from 
the  kings  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  themselves  to  rule  according  to  law;  and 
that,  in  return  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  through 
the  ephois,  to  maintain  unshaken  the  authority  of 
the  kings  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ephors  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority ;  in  course  of  time  the  kings  be- 
came completely  under  their  control.  Fur  example, 
they  fined  Agesilaus'  on  the  vague  charge  of  trying 
to  make  himself  popular,  and  interfered  even  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  other  kings ;  more- 
over, as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,"  they  could 
even  imprison  the  kings,  as  they  did  Pausanias. 
We  know,  also,  that'in  the  field  the  kings  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  ephors,  who  belonged  to  the  council 
of  war  ;  the  three  who  remained  at  home  received 
the  booty  in  charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treasury, 
which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
College  of  Five.  Bat  the  ephors  had  still  another 
prerogative,  based  on  a  religious  foundation,  which 
enabled  them  to  effect  a  temporary  deposition  of  the 
kings.  Once  in  eight  years  {6i*  Ituv  hvia),  as  we 
are  told,  they  chose  a  calm  and  cloudless  night  to 
observe  the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  a  falling  meteor,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who 
were  accordingly  suspended  from  their  functions 
until  an  oracle  allowed  of  their  restoration."  The 
outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority  also  were  as- 
sumed by  the  ephors,  and  they  alone  kept  their 
seats  while  the  kings  passed ;  whereas  it  was  not 
considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings  to  rise  in 
honour  of  the  ephors." 

The  position  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  ephon 
occupied  at  Sparta,  will  explain  and  justify  the  stato* 
ment  of  Miiller,  "that  the  ephoralty  was  the  moving 
element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution, and,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  its  dissolu- 
tion." In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  may  cite 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  observes,  that  from 
the  excessive  and  absolute  power  (ifjorvpai-vo^)  of 
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tli6  ephcuB,  the  kings  were  obliged  to  ooan  them 
(<dtffiaY<-)y€h)y  and  eventually  the  government  be. 
eame  a  democracy  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  Their 
▼elased  and  dissolute  mode  of  life  too  {uvetfievrj  di- 
aiTa),  he  odds,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  we  may  remark  that  it  was  one  of 
the  ephors,  Epitadeius,  who  first  carried  through 
the  law  permitting  a  free  inheritance  of  property  in 
contravention  of  the  regulation  of  Lycurgus,  by 
which  an  equal  share  in  the  common  territory  was 
secured  to  all  the  cuizens. 

Tt£  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  alludes, 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  from  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarchy ;  for  we  find  that  in  la- 
ter times,  the  ephors,  instead  of  being  demagogues, 
invariably  supported  oligarchical  principles  and  priv- 
ileges. The  case  of  Cinadon,  B.C.  399,  is  an  in- 
stance of  this ;  and  the  fact  is  apparently  so  incon- 
sistent with  their  being  representatives  of  the  whole 
community,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower  (*ffo^«o- 
vec)  as  of  the  higher  {dfioioi)  class  of  citizens,  that 
Wachsmuth*  supposes  the  d^fioc*  from  and  by  whom 
the  ephors  were  chosen,  to  mean  the  whole  body  of 
privileged  or  patrician  citizens  only,  the  most  emi- 
nert  {KaKoi  KayaBoi)  of  whom  were  elected  to  serve 
as  yCpcvrrc.  This  supposition  is  not  itself  improba- 
ble, and  would  go  far  to  explain  a  great  difficulty  ; 
but  any  analysis  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged 
for  and  against  it  is  precluded  by  our  limits.'  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that  the  ephors  became  at 
last  thoroughly  identified  with  all  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and  Cle- 
omenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitution,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  overthrow  the  ephoraity, 
and,  accordingly,  Cleomenes  murdered  the  ephors 
for  the  time  being,  and  abolished  the  office  (B.C. 
S25) ;  it  was,  however,  restored  under  the  Romans. 
EPrBATiE  {hmtdraC)  were  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  defend  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian  na- 
ryy  and  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
&i8o  from  the  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplits,  peltasts, 
and  cavalry.*  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  number 
of  epibatae  on  board  a  trireme  was  ten.  Dr  Arnold* 
remarks,  that  by  comparing  Thucyd.,  iii.,  95,  with  | 
c.  91,  94,  we  find  three  hundred  epibats  as  the 
complement  of  thirty  ships ;  and  also,  by  comparing 
ii.,  92,  with  c.  102,  we  find  four  hundred  as  the  com- 
plement of  forty  ships ;  and  the  same  proportion  re- 
sults from  a  comparison  of  i\.,  76,  with  c.  101.  In 
Thucydides,  vi.,  42,  we  find  seven  hundred  epibatae 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  men  ^k  roH  Karakoyov  on  the  expedition,  the 
Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number  of 
regular  epibatae  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number  of 
forty  epibatae  to  a  ship,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,* 
Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks,'  "  belongs  to  the  earlier 
state  of  Greek  naval  tactics,  when  victory  depended 
more  on  the  number  and  prowess  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  than  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the  seamen  ;*  and 
it  was  in  this  very  pomt  that  the  Athenians  impro- 
ved the  system,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  hn6a- 
raiy  and  relying  on  the  more  skilful  management  of 
their  vessels." 

The  epibatae  were  usuany  taken  from  the  Thetes, 
or  fourth  class  of  Athenian  citizens  ;*  but  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  season  of  extraordinary  danger,  the 
citizens  of  the  higher  classes  {kK  KaraTuoyov)  were 
oosr.pclled  to  serve  as  epibatae." 
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The  term  is  sometimes,  also,  applied  by  iLe  Rosmi 
writers  to  the  marines,^  but  they  are  more  usoaDf 
called  elassiarii  milites.  The  latter  tenn,  however 
is  also  applied  to  the  rowers  or  sailors  as  well  ai 
the  marines  {clasnariomm  remigiu  vchi^). 

EPIBLE'M A.    ( Vid.  AmcTUs  ) 

EPIB'OLE  {.kmto^),  a  fine  imposed  by  a  magis- 
trate, or  other  official  person  or  body,  for  a  misde* 
meanour.  The  various  magistrates  at  Athens  hai 
(each  in  his  own  department)  a  summary  penal  ju- 
risdiction ;  t.  £.,  for  certain  oiTences  they  might 
inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  not  exceeding  q 
fixed  amount ;  if  the  ofifender  deserved  farther  pun- 
ishment, it  was  their  duty  to  bring  him  before  a 
judicial  tribunal.  Thus,  in  case  of  an  injury  done 
to  orphans  or  heiresses,  the  archon  might  fine 
the  parties,  or  (if  the  injury  were  of  a  serious  na- 
ture) bring  them  before  the  court  of  Heliaea.*  Upon 
any  one  who  made  a  disturbance,  or  otherwise  mis- 
behaved himself  in  the  public  assembly,  the  proedri 
might  impose  a  fine  of  fidy  drachms,  or  else  bring 
hun  for  condign  punishment  before  the  senate  of 
600,  or  the  next  assembly.*  The  senate  of  500 
were  competent  to  fine  to  the  extent  of  500  drachms.* 

The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  {hzMjy 
kireSake)  had  not  the  charge  of  levying  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  treasury  of- 
ficers {jki^iypd^tiVf  or  kyypd^eiv  toic  npuKTopoiVt  ot 
kyypu^iv  T^  Sij/ioffit,)),  whereupon,  like  aU  other 
penalties  and  amerciaments,  it  became  (as  we  should 
say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or  recovered 
by  the  collectors.*  If  it  were  made  payable  to  the 
fund  of  a  temple,  it  was  collected  by  the  function- 
aries who  had  the  charge  of  that  fund  {TOfiiai). 
There  might  (it  seems)  be  an  appeal  from  the  sen- 
tence of  the  magistrate  to  a  jury  or  superior  court.** 
As  under  the  old  Roman  law  no  magistrate  could 
impose  a  fine  of  more  than  two  oxen  and  thirtj 
sheep,  so,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  fines  were  of  verj 
small  amount  at  Athens.  How  greatly  they  in- 
creased afterward  (as  money  became  more  plentiful, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  how  important  a 
branch  they  formed  of  the  public  revenue,  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  collected  by  Bockh.* 

These  hriSoXeil  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  (ri^ 
fiara)  upon  a  formal  prosecution.  There  the  magis- 
trate or  other  person  who  instituted  the  proceeding 
(for  any  one  might  prosecute,  Kartfyopelv),  was  said 
Tififffia  iniypdflfaaBai,  as  the  court  or  jury  were  said 
Ti/t^v,  **  to  assess  the  penalty,"  which  always  de- 
volved upon  them,  except  where  the  penalty  was 
one  fixed  by  law  (^«  tuv  vSfujv  kniKciphni  CvpftX  in 
which  case  it  could  not  be  altered.* 
EPICHEIROTONIA.     {Vid.  Ciieirotonu,  Eo^ 

CLB8IA,  p.  386.) 

EPICLE'RUS  {kmnhipoc,  heiress),  the  nwob 
given  to  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.  It  was  deemed 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  tha 
family  name  and  property  of  every  citizen.  This 
was  effected,  where  a  man  had  no  child,  hf  adop- 
tion {eianoifim^) ;  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  inherit* 
ance  was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  grandson, 
who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal  ancestor. 
If  the  father  died  intestate,  the  heiress  had  not  the 
choice  of  a  husband,  but  was  bound  to  marry  het 
nearest  relative,  not  in  the  ascending  line.    Upoi 
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person  making  his  daim  before  the  aichon, 
whose  duty  it  was  ivifieXtiadai  tuv  kiriKXjpov  koI 
7VW  oUuv  tCfV  k^epjjfwvfdivuvi^  public  notice  was 
fivea  of  the  claim ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dis- 
pute it,  the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him 
{imdUace*  uirrift  t^v  iirMrjpov),  If  another  claim- 
ant appeared  {uft^iafriretv  avr<li  rfj^  krct,K.\  a  court 
jras  held  for  the  decision  of  the  right  {dtaSiKoala 
T^  hriK,\  which  was  detennined  according  to  the 
AibeniaA  law  of  consanguinity  (yevovg  Kar*  ayxitt- 
Ttiop).  Even  where  a  woman  was  already  married, 
her  hu£!>and  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  a  man 
with  a  better  title ;  and  men  often  put  away  their 
bimer  wives  in  order  to  marry  heiresses.* 

A  man  without  male  issue  might  bequeath  his 
property ;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devisee  was 
obliged  to  marry  her.'  If  the  daughter  was  poor, 
tod  the  nearest  relative  did  not  choose  to  marry 
her,  he  was  bound  to  give  her  a  portion  correspond- 
ing to  his  own  fortune.* 

The  husband  of  an  heiress  took  her  property  until 
she  bad  a  son  of  full  age  (M  Gierke  itkijaavTa),  who 
was  usually  adopted  into  his  maternal  grandfather's 
family,  and  took  possession  of  the  estate.  He  then 
became  his  mother's  legal  protector  {Kvpio^\  and 
was  bound  to  find  her  maintenance  {alrov).  If 
there  were  more  sons,  they  shared  the  property 
equally.* 

When  there  was  hut  one  daughter,  she  was  called 
iTcUXnpof  kvi  iravrl  rw  olKifi.  If  there  were  more, 
they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parceners,  and 
were  severally  married  to  relatives,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice."  Illegitimate  suns  did  not 
share  with  the  daughter,  the  law  being  vodi^  fin 
dvai  ayxi^reiav  ft^ff  UpC)v  fuj^  6tjiuv.'* 

The  heiress  was  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  aichon;  and  if  she  was  injured  by  her  husband 
or  relatives,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  from  her 
estate,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
the  offender,  called  KOKiiaeoc  elaayyeXia^ 

EPICLINTRON.    {Vid,  Lectus.) 

EFIDAUKIA.     {VU.  Eleusinu,  p.  393.) 

EPIDEMIURGI.    (Kirf.  Demiurgi.) 

EPIDIGASIA  ihridiKoaia,  KX^pov)  was  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  a  legatee  or  heir,  other  than  the 
natural  descendant  and  acknowledged  successor, 
obtained  legal  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  claimant 
was  said  Xayprdveiv  or  hriStKo^eadat  tov  KX^pov^  and 
the  property  itself  termed  kvldtKov  until  it  was  formal- 
ly awarded  to  its  rightful  owner.  Notice  of  a  claim 
of  this  .£ind  might  be  given  to  the  archon  eponymus 
daring  any  month  in  the  year  except  Scirrophorion, 
and  that  magistrate  was  bound,  upon  receiving  it,  to 
direct  that  it  should  be  inscribed  upon  a  tablet,  and 
exposed  to  public  inspection,  as  if  it  were  an  indict- 
ment or  declaration  {ypatpv  or  XnM  in  an  ordinary 
lawsuit.*  After  this  it  was  recited  by  the  herald  in 
the  first  ensuing  regular  assembly  of  the  people 
(Kvpig.  kKKXnat^)j  and  a  proclamation  to  the  same 
effect  was  again  made  before  the  archon,  who  for- 
mally assigned  the  property  to  the  claimant.  If, 
bowei  er,  any  other  parties  made  their  appearance, 
a  diadicasia  ensued  between  them  and  the  original 
suitor.  {Vid.  Diavicabia.)  An  analogous  proceed- 
ing took  place  when  the  surviving  issue  of  the  de- 
emed consisted  of  one  or  more  daughters  only  (liri' 
KX^poi,  hriK^ffplnde^,  narpovxoi^  ^yx^Vpot,  or  ImTra- 


1.  {Dsmaflth.,  c  M«»rt.,  1079.)— S.  (Demosth.,  c.  Onet.,  Ar- 
fUB.;  e.  Enbui,  ISll.—lwus.  De  Pyrrh.  Haired.,  78.)— 3. 
(hmm,  De  Arir;.  llaered.,  19.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1067.) 
'  (I«BU,  De  I'yrrh.  HKred.,  59 ;  De  Cir.  Hvred.,  40.— De- 
"i-,  n,  Steph.,  1134,  1185.)— «.  (Andoc.,  De  My»t.,  117,  &c. 
nu,  De  Cir.  Haered.,  57  58.)— 7.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Macart., 
-Amtopk.,  A«es,  1059.)~6.  (Issos,  Do  Pjit.  Hered.,  70. 
— Mcirr,  Att.  Pivse    p  909, 400, 406.)— 9.  (Meier,  Art.  Proc.,  p. 


fiuTtSec),  in  which  case  the  person  iu  whMe  fsvooi 
the  will  of  the  deceased  had  been  made ,  the  ueaiw 
est  male  relative  (uyxiaTevc)^  or  if  several  daughter! 
had  been  left  with  their  portions  to  different  persons, 
the  legatees  or  relatives  were  required  to  prefer 
their  claim  to  the  archon.  The  proclamation  by 
the  herald  followed,  in  the  san^  manner  as  ^ben 
an  estate  was  the  subject  of  the  petition ;  nu  the 
paracatabole,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  estate  oi  por- 
tion, was  deposited  as  a  forfeit,  in  case  they  failed 
to  establish  their  claim,  by  the  other  parties  that 
undertook  a  diadicasia.^    {Vid.  Epiclbrus.) 

EPIIKOSEIS  {imdooeic)  were  voluntary  contrlbu- 
tions,  either  in  money,  arms,  or  ships,  which  were 
made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in  order  to  meet  the 
extraoidinary  demands  of  the  state.  When  the  ex 
penses  of  the  state  were  greater  than  its  revenue, 
it  was  usual  for  the  prytanes  to  summon  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and,  after  explaining  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state,  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute according  to  their  means.  Those  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  then  rose,  and  mentioned  what 
they  would  give ;  while  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  give  anything  remained  silent,  or  retired  privately 
from  the  assembly.*  The  names  of  those  who  had 
promised  to  contribute,  together  with  the  amount  oi 
their  contributions,  were  written  on  tablets,  which 
were  placed  before  the  statues  of  the  £  pony  mi, 
where  they  remained  till  the  amount  was  paid.* 

These  kmSoactc,  or  voluntary  contributions,  were 
frequently  very  large.  Sometimes  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  tricrarchy,  or  the 
expenses  of  equipping  a  trireme.*  We  read  that 
Pasion  furnished  1000  shields,  together  with  five 
triremes,  which  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense.* 
Chrysippu6  presented  a  talent  to  the  state  when 
Alexander  moved  against  Thebes  ;*  Aristophanes, 
the  son  of  Nicophemus,  gave  30,000  drachmae  Jjot 
in  expedition  against  Cyprus;^  Charidemus  end 
Diotimus,  two  commanders,  made  a  free  gift  of  300 
£hields  ;*  and  similar  instances  of  liberality  arc  men- 
tioned by  Bockh,*  from  whom  the  preceding  exam- 
ples have  been  taken.^* 
EPIGAMIA.  ( Vid.  MABBI.40B,  Greek.) 
EPI'GRAPHEIS.  ( Vid.  Eisphoba,  p.  392.) 
EFlMELE'TAE{tmfieXijrai)y  the  name  of  vaiious 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Athens. 

1.  'EirtfieXrfTTfc  r^f  Koivyc  npoaodov,  more  usually 
called  TOfiia^t  the  treasurer  or  manager  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.    (Vti{.  Tamias.) 

2.  'EirtfuXfiTal  tuv  fiaptuv  *E^aiuv  were  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  areopagites  to  take  care  ot 
the  sacred  olive-trees." 

3.  'Eiri/iEXijTai  tov  *EfiKopiov  were  the  overseers 
of  the  emporium.  {Vid.  Emporium.)  They  were 
ten  in  number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot." 
They  had  the  entire  management  of  the  emporium, 
and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  commer- 
cial laws.^*  According  to  Aristotle,'^  it  was  part  ci 
their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to  bring  into 
the  city  two  thirds  of  the  corn  which  had  been 
brought  by  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium ;  by  which 
we  learn  that  only  one  third  could  be  carried  away 
to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  the  Peirieus.** 

4.  'E'TifieXTjral  ruv  'Hivarripiuv  were,  in  connexion 
with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of  the  Eleusin- 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc..  p.  461,  470.)— 2.  (PluUroh,  Aldb.,  10 
— Phocion,  9.— Demorth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  567.— ThooplirMt.,  Ch»r., 
22.— Athen»u«,  it.,  p.  168,  «.)— 3.  (lacus,  D«  Dic«w.,  p.  Ill, 
ed.  Reitke.)— 4.  (Demcsth.,  c.  Moid.,  p.  566, 23.)— 5.  (Damoath. 
c  Steph.,  i».  1127,  12,)-6.  (Demoath.,  c.  Phorm.,  p.  918,  90.)— 
7.  (Lysias.  Pro  Ari«to{h.  bonis,  p.  644.)— 8.  (Deniostb.,  Pro  Co 
ron.,  p.  265,  18.)  — 9.  (Pub.  Eoon.  of  Athena,  ii.,  p  877.)— Ift 
(Compare  Schfimano,  Da  Comit.,  p.  292.)— 11.  (Lyaiaa,  Araifr 
pa;.,  p.  284. 5.)— 12.  (Ilarpocrat..  a.  t.)— 13.  (Demoath.,  e  L» 
crit..  p.  941,  15 ;  c.  Theocr.,  p.  1324.— Dinarch.,  c.  Ajittoir.,  p 
81, 82.)— 14.  (ap.  Ilarpocrat.,  a.  r.)- 15.  (BiJckh,  Pub.  Eoon. «( 
Athena,  i.,  p.  67,  111.— Meier,  Att.  Prre    d  86  > 
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EPISTATES. 


EPISYNTHEIICI. 


isa  mystciiea.  They  weii  elected  by  open  rote, 
and  were  four  in  number,  of  whom  two  were  cho- 
sen from  the  general  body  of  citizens,  one  from  the 
Eumolpidee,  and  one  from  the  Ceryces.* 

5.  'EmfiE^rjrai  tCjv  veupluv^  the  inspectors  of  the 
^ockyards,  formed  a  regular  dpxVi  and  were  not  an 
extraordinary  commission,  as  appears  from  Demos- 
tijenes,*  iEschines^  and  the  inscriptions  published 
by  Bbckh,^  in  which  they  are  sometimes  called  ol 
hpXovTe^  h  Toig  veopiot^y  and  their  office  designated 
an  upxrj'*  We  learn  from  the  same  inscriptions 
that  their  office  was  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten 
in  numbcir.  It  also  appears  that  they  were  elected 
by  lot  from  those  persons  who  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  shipping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  dock- 
yards was  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  all  the  rig- 
ging, tools,  &c.  (ffifcv^),  belonging  to  them.  They 
also  had  to  see  that  the  ships  were  seaworthy ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a  doKifiaarnCt  who  was  well  skilled  in 
such  matters.*  They  had  at  one  time  the  charge 
of  various  kinds  of  military  (7«cv^,  which  did  not 
necessarily  belong  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war,^ 
which  were  afterward,  however,  intrusted  to  the 
generals  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people.* 
They  had  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  those  persons 
who  owed  anything  to  the  docks,'  and  also  to  get 
in  what  was  due."  We  also  find  that  they  sold  the 
rigging,  <Slc.,  of  the  ships,  and  purchased  new,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  senate,  but  not  on  their  own 
responsibility."  They  had  rjyefioviav  diKaarripiov  in 
conjunction  with  the  diroaroXeif:  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  own  department. »•  To  assist  them 
in  discharging  their  duties,  they  had  a  secretary 
{ypofifiaTtvi^*)  and  a  public  servant  {driiioaio^  hv  rol^ 
vetjploi^^^).  For  a  farther  account  of  these  inspect- 
ors, see  Bockh,  Urkunden,  &c..  p.  48-64. 

6.  *Eniii£Xr)Tal  tuv  <^vjiuv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
^Aai  or  tribes.    {Vid.  Tribus.) 

•EPIME'IJS  (in-t/iiyX/f),  a  species  of  Medlar. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the  Mespilus  Germani- 
CM*.  L.»» 

♦EPrOLUS  (^tt/oXoc),  an  insect  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  the  same,  most  probably,  as  Adams 
thinks,  with  the  nvpavarnc  of  -£lian.  Schneider 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Acarus  ulariua,  L.,  or  Red 
Spider." 

♦EPIPACTIS  (iTTiTTO/cr/f),  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Herniaria  glabra.  Nothing  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, is  determined,  with  regard  to  this  herb,  by 
Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  other  botanical  writers. ^^ 

EPIRHE'DIUM.     {Vid.  Rhbda.) 

EniSKHi'IS  *EYAOMAPTTPIQN.  ( Vid.  *ET- 
AOMAPTTPION  AIKH.) 

EPIS'COPOI  {iirioKoiroi)  were  inspectors,  who 
were  sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject 
slates.  Harpocration  compares  them  to  the  Lace- 
demonian harmosts,  and  says  that  they  were  also 
called  ^tXa/ccc-  It  appears  that  these  imaKotroi  re- 
ceived a  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which 
they  preaiilod." 

EPIS  TATES  (f T'.ffrarjyf ),  which  means  a  person 
placed  over  anything,  was  the  name  of  two  distinct 


classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian  state,  i 
ly,  of  the  chainnan  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of 
the  people,  respecting  whose  duties,  see  the  arti* 
cles  BouLE,  p.  168,  and  Ecclesia,  p.  386,  and  also 
of  the  directors  of  the  public  works  ('Efrurmral 
Tov  dTjfioaiuv  ipyuv).  These  directors  had  diflTerem 
names,  as  Teixoiroioi,  the  repairers  of  the  waUs ; 
Tpiijponocoly  the  builders  of  the  triremes ;  rc^ponoioi, 
the  repairers  of  the  trenches,  &c. ;  all  of  whom 
were  elected  by  the  tribes,  one  fn  m  each :  but  t\  e 
most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  reixonoioi  * 
Over  other  public  buildings  a  manager  of  public 
works  had  the  superintendence ;  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  Pericles,  and  subsequently  Lycurgus, 
undertook  so  many  works  of  architecture.  In  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Athena  Polias,  we  find  hmaraTai  mentioned.* 
Similar  authorities  were  appointed  for  the  care  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  supply  of  water  (cWoro^o/,*  hria* 
rarciX  ruv  vdarwv*). 

The  directors  received  the  money  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  these  works  from  the  pubhc  treasury 
{kx  T^c  SiotKTJaeuc*). 

EPI'STOLA.    ( Vid.  CoNSTiTUTio.) 

EPIST'OLEUS  (kmcToXev^)  was  the  officer  sec- 
ond in  rank  in  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  succeeded  to 
the  command  if  anything  happened  to  the  vaxupxo^ 
or  admiral.*  Thus,  when  the  Chians  and  the  other 
allies  of  Sparta  on  the  Asiatic  coast  sent  to  Sparta 
to  request  that  Lysander  might  be  again  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  navy,  he  was  sent  with  the 
title  of  kniaTo%€v^,  because  the  Jaws  of  Sparta  did 
not  permit  the  same  person  to  boM  the  office  of 
vavdpxo^  twice.' 

EPISTY'LIUM,  the  architrave  :>  iow^r  member 
of  an  entablature  {coronix)  which  lies  immediately 
over  the  column.*  When  an  intercolumniation  vr.  - 
of  the  kind  called  arwostyle,  that  is,  when  the  col- 
umns  were  more  than  three  diameters  apart,  the 
epistylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood  instead  of 
stone  ;*  a  construction  exemplified  by  the  restora- 
tion in  the  annexed  woodcut"  of  the  Doric  portico 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  Forum  at  Pom- 
peii. The  holes  seen  at  the  back  of  the  frieze  re- 
cefved  the  beams  which  supported  an  upper  gallery 


1.  (Harpocnit.  ami  Suid,  s.  t. — Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  570,  6.) 
-2.  (c.  Eucrg.  et  Mnc».,  p.  1145.)— 3.  (c.  Ciesiph.,  p.  419.)— 4. 
("  Utkunden,  iiber  das  Sceweson  dts  Altisches  Staatcs,"  Berlin, 
1840.)— 5.  (No.  xvj.,  6,  104,  Ac— No.  x.,  c,  125.— No.  xit.,  c, 
122,  138.)— 6.  (Bflckh,  ibid.,  No.  ii.,  60.)— 7.  (No.  xi.,  w.)— 8. 
(N<».  xvi.,  a,  195.)— 0.  (Demosih.,  c.  Euerg.  ct  Mncs.,  p.  1145.) 
—10.  (Id.,  c.  Androl.,  p.  612.)— 11.  (No.  xiv.,  6,  190,  Ac,  com- 
pwred  with  Noa.  xiv.,  xvi.,  u.)  — 12.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerr.  et 
llnefc,  p.  1147.)— 13.  (No.  xvi,,  6,  165.)- 14.  (No.  xvi.,  6,  135.) 
—15.  (Paul.  .£gin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  b.  v.) — 18.  (Aris- 
toC,  H.  A.,  viii.,  26.- .£lian,  N.  A.,  xii.,  8.— Adams,  Append., 
•.  V.)  — 17.  (Dioacor.,  iv.,  106.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)  — 18. 
(Aristoph.,  Aves,  1022,  Ac,  with  schol.- Harpocrat.,  «.  v. — 
BOcbh,  Fttbl.  Econ.,  i.,  n.  211.  310.— SchOmann,  Antiq.  Juris 
Pab.  CiBC.,  p.  432,  18.) 
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EPISYNTHETICI  {hmaweeTLKoi),  an  ancieol 
medical  sect,  so  called  because  they  heafcd  up  in  a 
manner  {kmovvridnin),  and  adopted  for  their  owe 
the  opinions  of  different,  and  even  ouposite,  schools. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Method 


1.  (^schin.,  c.  Ctea..  p.  400,  422,  425.) -2.  (Bfickb,  P«k 
Econ.  of  Athenji,  i.,  p.  272.)— 3.  (JEschin.,  c.  Ct«».,  p.  4l9.>— 4 
(Plutarch,  Them.,  31.— Schftmann,  Antiq.  Jaria  Pub.GrM-f 
247.)— 5.  (JEschin.,  c.  Ctca.,  p.  425.)— 6.  (Xen.,  HeU.,  i^  1, 
28;  jy.,  8,  Mli  ▼.,  1,  ^  *.  6.— Sfin,  Lex.  Xen.,  •.  v.W 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  ii.,  1,  «  7.)— 8.  (Featua,  ».t.)— 9  (Vitnit ,  vL,% 
—10.  (Ponpeii,  vol  i.,  p.  143.) 


EPITROPOS. 


EPONYMOS, 


lei  {ttd.  MiTHODici*),  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
AgaUiinus  of  Sparta,  the  pupil  of  Athenseus,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.'  Galen  informs  us'  that  the  sect  was  also 
sometimes  called  hXeKTiK^j  and  sometimes  iKTiKri. 
(Fti.  Hectici.)  The  only  other  ancient  physician 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  who  is  mentioned  as 
baying  belonged  to  this  sect,  is  Leonides  of  Alex- 
andrea,^  who  is  supposed  by  Sprengel*  to  have 
lived  ir  the  third  century,  as  he  himself  quotes  Ga- 
len/ while  Galen  never  mentions  him.  Little  is 
known  of  the  opinions  of  either  of  these  physicians, 
and  nothing  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  us 
to  determine  what  were  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect,  which  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  nearly 
agreed  with  those  of  the  Eclectic!.  {Vid.  Eclec- 
nci.) 

EPITHALAMIUM.    {Vid.  Marriack.) 

♦EPITH'YMON  (^TTt^/iw),  a  weed  which  is  par- 
asitic on  th3rme,  furze,  heath,  and  other  plants. 
Allston,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengel  follow  Dauhin  in 
referring  it  to  the  CusciUa  Epitkymtu,  or  Lesser 
Dodder  of  Thyme.' 

EPITI'MIA  {emufiia).  (Vid.  Atimia  ;  Civitas, 
GsEKK,  p.  259.) 

EniTPlHPAPXH'MAT02    AIKH.      {Vid.    Lbi- 

TOUROIA.) 

EniT'POnHS  rPA*H.  ( Vid.  Epitropos.) 
EPITROPOS  {hrirpoiToc),  which  signifies,  literal- 
ly, a  person  to  whom  anything  is  given  in  charge,* 
occurs,  however,  much  more  frequently  in  the  sense 
of  a  guardian  of  orphan  children.  Of  such  guardi- 
ans there  were  at  Athens  three  kinds :  first,  those 
appointed  in  the  will  of  the  deceased  father ;  sec- 
ondly, the  next  of  kin,  whom  the  law  designated  as 
tutores  legitimi  in  default  of  such  appointment,  and 
who  requfred  the  authorization  of  the  archon  to  en- 
able th^TO  to  act ;  and,  lastly,  such  persons  as  the 
archon  selected,  if  there  were  no  next  of  kin  living 
to  undertake  the  office.  The  duties  of  the  guardian 
comprehended  the  education,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  ward,  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and 
the  safe  custody  and  profitable  disposition  of  his  in- 
heritance during  his  minority,  besides  making  a 
proper  provision  for  the  widow  if  she  remained  in 
the  house  of  her  late  husband.  In  accordance  with 
these,  the  guardian  was  bound  to  appear  in  court  in 
all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward,  and  give 
in  an  account  of  the  taxable  capital  (rlfijjfia)  when 
an  eia^pd  (the  only  impost  to  which  orphans  were 
liable)  was  levied,  and  make  the  proportionate  pay- 
ment in  the  minor's  name.  With  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  property,  two  courses  were  open 
to  the  guardian  to  pursue,  if  the  deceased  had  left 
no  will,  or  no  specific  directions  as  to  its  manage- 
ment, VIZ.,  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  employ 
ft  as  he  best  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor  {dioi- 
Kelv),  or  let  it  out  to  farm  to  the  highest  bidder  (jiur- 
BerSv  top  oIkov).  In  the  former  case,  it  seems  proba- 
ble* that  a  constant  control  of  the  guardian's  pro- 
ceedings migfat  be  exercised  by  the  archon ;  and  a 
special  law  oriained  that  all  money  belonging  to  a 
minor  should  be  rested  in  mortgages,  and  upon  no 
ftceoant  be  lent  out  upon  tho  more  lucrative  but 
faazardous  security  of  bottomry.*' 

To  ensure  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the 
Liw  permitted  any  free  citizen  to  institute  a  public 
action,  as,  for  instance,  an  apagoge  or  eisangelia, 
against  a  guardian  who  maltreated  his  ward  (xaxu- 
tewr  hpfavov),  or  a  ypa^  kwiTpoTrvCi  for  neglect  or 

I.  flHeodo-Galen,  lAtrodnct.,  c.  4,  p.  684,  «d.  Kahn.)  — 2. 
(Oalen,  Defiatt.  Me<L,  c.  14,  p.  853.)— 3.  (Ibid.)--4.  (Pseudo- 
Gjtes,  iDtrodQct.,  I.  c.>— 5.  (Hist,  da  la  MM.)— 6.  (apud  ACtii 
T«tnb.,  ir.,  aerm.%  c.  11,  col.  688.)— 7.  (DicMcor.,  iv.,  176.— 
A^ms,  A)fpend.,  «.  t.)— a  (Denwisth.,  c.  Aphub.,  i.,  ]).  819, 18.) 
— >.  (Demo^ih^  c  Onetor.,  i-,  r-  865,  17.)— 10.  (Saidaih  «.  t. 


injury  of  his  ptrson  or  property }  and  the  punish 
ment,  upon  con\iction,  depended  entirely  upon  thi: 
greater  or  less  severity  of  the  dicasts.*  If  tho 
guardian  preferred  that  the  estate  should  be  farmed, 
the  regular  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  by 
making  an  application  to  the  archon,  who  thereupon 
let  the  inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  took 
care  that  the  farmer  should  hypothecate  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guaranty 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  {uTroTifirifia),  In  soi  ae 
cases  the  guardian  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  this 
course  or  be  punished,  if  the  lease  were  irregularly 
or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  phasis,  which,  upon  this 
occasion,  might  be  instituted  by  any  free  citizen. 
The  guardianship  expired  when  the  ward  had  at- 
tained his  eighteenth  year,  and,  if  the  estate  had 
been  leased  out,  the  farmer  paid  in  the  market- 
place the  capital  he  had  received  to  trade  with,  and 
the  interest  that  had  accrued  ;*  if,  however,  the  in- 
heritance had  been  managed  by  the  guardian,  it 
was  from  him  that  the  heir  received  his  property 
and  the  account  of  his  disbursements  during  the 
minority.  In  case  the  accounts  were  unsatis^cto- 
ry,  the  heir  might  institute  an  action  eniTfton^i 
against  his  late  guardian;  this,  however,  was  a 
mere  private  lawsuit,  in  wliiph  the  damages  and 
epobelia  only  could  be  lost  by  the  defendant,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  plaintififwas  equally  liable  upon 
failing  to  obuin  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts. 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  five  years 
from  the  termination  of  the  guardianship ;  and  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
pXaS^C  would  lie  against  his  representatives  to  re- 
cover what  was  claimed  from  his  estate.' 

EPOBEL'IA  {ifru6eXla)j  as  its  etymology  implies, 
at  the  rate  of  one  obelus  for  a  drachma,  or  one  in 
six,  was  payable  on  the  assessment  {ufiTffia)  of  sev- 
eral private  causes,  and  sometimes  in  a  case  oi 
phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  failed  to  obtain  the  votea 
of  one  fifth  of  the  dicasts.*  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  certain  that  such  was  invariably  the  case 
when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the  defendant  in 
the  cause/  though  in  two  great  classes,  name- 
ly, cross-suits  (avriypa^ai),  and  those  in  which  a 
preliminary  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
original  cause  of  action  was  raised  (napaypa6ai)j  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the 
regulation  was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  litigiousness, 
and  reimburse  the  person  thai  was  causelessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was  paid 
to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  causes,  and  those 
cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citizen  was  the 
party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  public  accusa- 
tions, in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachms, 
payable  to  the  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
partial  disfranchisement,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
epobelia  as  a  punishment  for  frivolous  prosecutions. 

EPO'MIS  (fTTcj^/f ).    ( Vid.  Tunica.) 

EPO'NYMOS  ( ETTcivv/zof,  having  or  giving  a 
name)  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  Athens,  because  his  name,  like  that  of  the 
consuls  at  Home,  was  used  in  public  records  to 
mark  the  year.  (Vid.  Archom.)  The  expressior 
kTiCfWfioi  Tcjv  ifXiKiuVf  whose  number  is  stated  by 
Suidas,  the  Etymologicum  Magn.,  and  other  gram- 
marians, to  have  been  forty,  likewise  applies  to  the 
chief  archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  had  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  his  19th  to  his  60th  year,  t. 
«.,  during  the  archonship  of  forty  archons.  Now,  as 
an  army  generally  consisted  of  men  from  the  age 
of  18  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archons  under  whom 
they  had  been  enlisted  were  called  eirowfiot  tub 


1.  (Meier,  Ati.  Proc.,  p  294.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Apholw,  1, 
p.  832,  1.)— 3.  (Meier,  Att.  1*toc.,  p.  444,  Ac.)— 1.  (Demortb^e 
Aphob.,  p.  834.  25.-C.  Eucrg.et  Mne».,  p.  1158, 20.)— 5.  (Mtfe( 
Att.  Proc.,  p.  730.) 
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ISPULONES. 


EQUn^ES. 


i\i€t&Pf  m  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ino- 
wftoi  Tuv  pvXQv.^  At  Sparta  the  first  of  the  five 
ephors  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  was  there- 
fore called  i^opog  kirCwv/ioc.* 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the  an- 
cients in  general  to  refer  the  origin  of  their  institu- 
tions to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero  (opxiiyiTff^), 
from  whom,  in  most  cases,  the  institution  was  also 
helieved  to  have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero 
became  its  iipxvy^Ttjg  i^wvv/iof.  In  later  times 
new  institutions  were  often  named  after  ancient  he- 
roes, on  account  of  some  fabulous  or  legendary 
connexion  which  was  thought  to  exist  between 
them  and  the  new  institutions,  and  the  heroes 
thus  became,  as  it  were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary 
deities.  A  striking  instance  of  this  custom  are  the 
names  of  the  ten  Attic  tribes  instituted  by  Cleisthe- 
nes,  all  of  which  were  named  after  some  national 
hero.*  These  ten  heroes,  who  were  at  Athens  gen- 
erally called  the  knuwfioi,  or  kir6wiioi  tCjv  ^A^Dv, 
were  honoured  with  statues,  which  stood  in  the 
Ceramicus,  near  the  Tholos."  If  an  Athenian  citi- 
zen wished  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  public  inspection  in  front  of  these 
fitatues  of  the  hruwuot,  whence  the  expression  i«c- 
Oeivai  TTpoadev  tuv  kiruvvftuvt  or  npog  rovg  knuviifiovc.* 

•EPOPS  {iiroif)y  a  species  of  Bird.  "  It  can  hard- 
ly admit  of  a  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  *'  that  this 
was  the  Ujmpa  Epops^  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Hoopoe.  It  is  well  described  in  the  Aves  of  Aris- 
tophanes.^ Tereus  was  fabled  to  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  this  bird.  The  description  given 
by  Ovid'  ic  relating  this  metamorphosis  is  very 
striking : 

"  Cui  slant  in  vertice  crista ; 

Prominet  immodicum  pro  longa  euspide  rostrum  : 

Nomen  Epops  voltieri." 

EPOPTAI.    {Vid.  Eleusinia.) 

EPOTIDES.     {Vid.  Navi8.) 

EPULO'NES,  who  were  originally  three  in  num- 
^r  {Triumviri  Epulones),  were  first  created  in  B.C. 
198,  to  attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovis,*  and  the  ban- 
quets given  in  honour  of  the  other  gods,  which 
duty  had  originally  belonged  to  the  pontifices.'* 
Their  number  was  afterward  increased  to  seven,'^ 
and  they  were  called  Septemviri  Epulones  or  Sep- 
temviri  Epulonum  ;  under  which  names  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.'*  Julius  Caesar 
added  three  more,''  but  after  his  time  the  number 
appears  again  to  have  been  limited  to  seven.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  denarius  of  the 
Coelian  gens,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Span- 
heim,**  represents  on  the  reverse  an  Epulo  preparing 
a  couch  lor  Jupiter,  according  to  custom,  in  the 
Epulum  Jovis.  On  it  is  inscribed  L.  Caidus  VII. 
Vir  Epul. 


3.  (Ccmpare  Demosth.  ap.  Hatpocrat.,  s.  t.  ^KwAwitoi,  and 
Bftiker,  Aneodota,  p.  245.)— 2.  (Paas.,  iii.,  II,  4  9.)— 3.  (De- 
M(Mch.,  c.  Macait.,  p.  1072.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  Epitaph.,  p.  1897, 
ike— Faut.,  t.,  &.)—5.  (Paus.,  i.,  5,  ^  1.— Suid.  and  Etjmol. 
Man.,  a.  t.  *Ev<5w/ioi.)~6.  (^schin.,  c.  Ctea.,  p.  59,  ed.  Steph. 
—Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Demosth.,  Leptin.,  p.  133.)— 7.  (47.— Com- 
pare Lya.,  771.) -«.  (Met.,  vi.,  672. )-9.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  1,  ♦  8. 
— Lir.,  xxxi.,  4.— Gell.,  xii.,  8.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  42.— Cic, 
Do  Orat.,  iii.,  19.— De  Harusp.  Respons.,  10.— Feataa,  a.  t. 
Epulonos.)  — 11.  (Gell.,  i.,  12.— Lucan,  i.,  602.)  — 12.  (Orelli, 
IniicTip.,  No.  590.  773,  2250,  2260,  2365.)— 13.  (Ditm  Caaa., 
xliii.,  51.)— 14.  (De  PtmV  et  Uaa  Namiam.,  **ol.  ii.,  p.  85.) 
.tl4 


The  Epulones  formed  a  coUeghim,  and  neri  mm 
of  the  four  great  religious  corporations  at  Romet 
the  other  three  were  those  of  the  Pontifices,  Augimii 
and  Quindecemviri.' 

EPULUM  JOVIS.    {Vid,  Epuiokes.) 

EQUPRIA  were  horse-races,  which  are  said  t6 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mart, 
and  were  celebrated  in  the  Campus  Martiua.*  There 
were  two  festivals  of  this  name,  of  which  one  was 
celebrated  A.D.  III.  Cal.  Mart.,  and  the  other  prid 
Id.  Mart.*  If  the  Campus  Martius  was  overflowed 
by  the  Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  part  of  the 
Mons  Coelius,  which  was  called  from  that  circDm- 
stance  the  Martialis  Campus.* 

EQUITES.  The  institution  of  the  Eqnites  is 
attributed  to  Romulus.  Livy*  says  that  Kcmnloa 
formed  three  centuries  of  equites,  the  Ramnes,  TUi- 
ensesy  and  Laiceres.  He  does  not  mention  the  nom 
ber  of  which  these  centuries  consisted ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  300  oeleres,  whom 
Romulus  kept  about  his  person  in  peace  and  war,* 
were  the  same  as  the  three  centuries  of  eqaites. 
Dionysius,^  who  does  not  speak  of  the  institution  of 
the  equites,  says  that  the  celeres  formed  a  body- 
guard of  300,  divided  into  three  centuries  ;  and 
Pliny*  and  Festus*  state  expressly  that  the  Roman 
equites  were  originally  called  celeres.    {Vid.  Ca- 

LERE8.) 

To  the  300  equites  of  Romulus,  ten  Alban  tuimc 
were  added  by  TuUus  Hostilius.^*  As  the  turma  in 
the  legion  consisted  of  30  men,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  different  number  in  these  turms ; 
and  the  equites  would  therefore,  in  the  time  of 
Tullus  liostilius,  amount  to  600.  Tarquinius  Pris 
cus,  according  to  Livy,"  wished  to  establish  some 
new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and  to  call  them  by  hit 
own  name,  but  gave  up  his  intention  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  augur  Attus  Navius,  and 
only  doubled  the  number  of  the  centuries,  llie 
three  centuries  which  he  added  were  called  the 
Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  Posterioret.  The 
number  ought,  therefore,  now  to  be  1200  in  all, 
which  number  is  given  in  many  editions  of  Livy," 
but  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  number  in  the 
MSS.  is  different,  but  the  Florentine  and  the  Wor- 
mian have  1800,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gro- 
novius,  and  appears  the  most  probable.  Livy  has 
apparently  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  300  equite* 
of  Romulus  were  doubled  on  the  union  with  the 
Sabines  ;  which  Plutarch"  alludes  to  when  he  says 
that  the  Roman  legion  contained  300  horsemen, 
and,  after  the  union  with  the  Sabines,  600. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  equites  livy^* 
attributes  to  Servius  Tullius.  He  says  that  thia 
king  formed  {scripsit)  12  centuries  of  equites  from 
the  leading  men  of  the  state  {ex  primorilms  cicitatis) ; 
and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out  of  the  three 
established  by  Romulus.  Thus  there  were  now  18 
centuries.  As  each  of  the  12  new  centuries  proba- 
bly contained  the  same  number  as  the  six  old  cen- 
turies, if  the  latter  contained  1800  men,  the  fonner 
would  have  contained  3600,  and  the  whole  number 
would  have  been  5400. 

The  account,  however,  which  Cicero"  giTca  is 
quite  different.  He  attributes  the  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  equites  to  Tarquinius  Prificua.  He 
agrees  with  Livy  in  saying  that  Tarquinius  Priacnt 
increased  the  number  of  the  Ramnes,  Titiensee,  and 
Luceres,  by  adding  new  centuries  under  the  name 
of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  9eainii  (not, 


1.  (Dion  Caaa.,  liii.,  1 ;  Wiii.,  ]2.~FliiL^  Bp^  z.,  B.— rCdL 
Walter,  Geachichte  des  BSm.  Reehta,  p.  183.)— 9.  (Festw,  • 
T.— Varro,  Linjf.  Lnt.,  vi.,  13.— MQller.)— 3,  (Ovid,  Fiut.  iw, 
859 ;  iii.,  519.)^4.  (Featnu.  «.  r.  Mart.  Campu».)~A.  (i.  J|  >«. 
«.  (Lit.,  i.,  15.)— 7.  (ii..  13.'— «.  (H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  tt.)-l>  «•.  »w 
—10.  (Liv.,  i..  SO.V-:i  A.,  S6.)— IS.  (1.  c.>-13.  (RoD.,  t 
SO.)— 14.  (in48.)— :&  (De  Rep.,  ii..  80.) 


£QniTES. 


EQUITES. 


howerer,  poBterioreM^  a$  Livy  states ;  compare  Fes- 
tv.  «.  «.  Sex  Vesl<E) ;  but  he  differs  from  him  in 
Hating  that  this  king  also  doubled  their  number 
after  the  conquest  of  the  i£qui.  Scipio,  who  is 
represented  by  Cicero  as  giving  this  account,  also 
lays  that  the  arrangement  of  the  equites  which  was 
made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  continued  unchanged 
to  his  day  (B.C.  129).  Tlie  account  which  Cicero 
gave  of  the  equites  in  the  constitution  of  Servius 
ToUios  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  only  words 
which  remain  are  duodevigtTUi  ccntu  maximo ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  he  represented 
'te  division  of  the  18  centuries  in  the  Servian  con- 
stitQtion,  after  he  had  expressly  said  that  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  body  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  had 
coDtinaed  unchanged  to  the  time  of  Scipio. 

Cicero  also  differs  from  Livy  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  the  equites.  Scipio  states,  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  in  all  editions  of  the  *'  De  Republi- 
cs," that  Tarquinius  Priscus  increased  the  original 
number  of  the  equites  to  1200,  and  that  he  subse- 
qneatly  doubled  this  number  after  the  conquest  of 
the  JEqnU  which  account  would  make  the  whole 
number  2400.  The  MS.,  however,  has  qoACCC, 
which  is  interpreted  to  mean  mtUe  ac  ductrUos ;  but, 
instead  of  this,  Zumpt*  proposes  to  read  aoDCCC, 
1800,  justly  remarking  that  such  a  use  of  ac  never 
occurs  in  Cicero.  This  reading  would  make  the 
number  3600,  which  Zumpt  believes  to  have  been 
the  regular  number  of  the  equites  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  Republic.  It  appears,  however,  impos- 
sible to  determine  their  exact  number,  though  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  fixed, 
whether  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  5400,  3600,  or 
2400. 

Both  authors,  however,  agree  in  stating  that  each 
•f  the  equites  received  a  horse  from  the  state  {tquiu 
faUicHM)^  ox  money  to  purchase  one,  as  well  as  a 
Bura  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  and  that  the 
expense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans 
and  unmarried  females ;  since,  says  Niebuhr,*  *'  in 
a  military  state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust  that 
the  women  and  the  children  were  to  contribute 
largely  for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and 
of  the  Commonwealth."  According  to  Gaius,*  the 
purchase-money  for  a  knight's  horse  was  called  <t3 
emuHrCt  and  its  annual  provision  as  hardearium. 
{ rid.  Mb  Hordbariuh.)  The  former  amounted,  ac- 
eording  to  Livy,*  to  10,000  asses,  and  the  latter  to 
tOOO :  but  these  sums  an;  so  large  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  that 
126  years  afterward  a  sheep  was  only  reckoned  at 
10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the  tables  of  penal- 
ties.^ The  correctness  of  these  numbers  has  ac- 
cordingly been  questioned  by  some  modern  writers, 
while  others  have  attempted  to  account  for  the 
largeness  of  the  sum.  Niebuhr*  remarks  that  the 
sum  was  doubtless  intended  not  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  groom  or  slave,  who 
had  to  be  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  Bockh^ 
supposes  that  the  sums  of  money  in  the  Servian 
census  are  not  given  in  asses  of  a  pound  weight,  but 
in  the  reduced  asses  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when 
they  were  struck  of  the  same  weight  as  the' sextans, 
that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of  the  original 
weight.  {Vid.  As,  p.  110.)  Zumpt  considers  that 
1000  assGs  of  the  old  weight  were  given  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  horse,  and  200  for  its  annual  provision ; 
and  that  the  original  sum  has  been  retained  in  a 
:  of  Varro  {equum  publicum  mille  asiariorwni^). 


1.  (^I7«ber  die  ROmiaclieii  Bitter  nod  dea  Rittetstaad  in 
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All  the  equites,  of  whom  we  have  been  hpeak  ng. 
received  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  include 
in  the  18  equestrian  centuries  of  the  Servian  consti- 
tution ;  but«  in  course  of  time,  we  read  of  anothei 
class  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  18  centuries.  This  latter  class  is  first  men 
tioned  by  Livy*  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Veii, 
B.C.  403.  He  says  that  during  the  siege,  when  tiia 
Romans  had  at  one  time  suffered  great  disasters, 
all  those  citizens  who  had  an  equestrian  fortune, 
and  no  horse  allotted  to  them  {quibus  census  equester 
erat,  equipublici  non  erant),  volunteered  to  serve  with 
their  own  horses ;  and  he  adds,  that  from  this  time 
equites  first  began  to  serve  with  their  own  horses 
{turn  prtmum  equis  merere  equites  ectperunt).  The 
state  paid  them  {cerius  numertis  oris  est  assignatus) 
as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  serving  with  their  own 
horses.  The  foot  soldiers  had  received  pay  a  few 
years  before  ;■  and  two  years  afterward,  B.C.  401, 
the  pay  of  the  equites  was  made  threefold  that  of 
the  infantry.* 

From  the  year  B.C.  403,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights :  one  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  frequently  called 
equites  equo  publico,*  and  sometimes  Flexumines  or 
TrossuXi,  the  latter  of  which,  according  to  Gottling, 
is  an  Etruscan  word  ;*  and  another  dass,  who  serv- 
ed, when  they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses, 
but  were  not  classed  among  the  18  centuries.  As 
they  served  on  horseback,  they  were  called  equites; 
and,  when  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  cavalry,  which 
did  not  consist  of  Roman  citizens,  they  were  also 
called  equites  Romani ;  but  they  had  no  legal  claim 
to  the  name  of  equites,  since  in  ancient  times  this 
title  was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  received 
horses  from  the  state,  as  Pliny*  expressly  says, 
'*  Equitum  nomen  subsistcbat  i  i  turmis  equantm  pub* 
licorum^ 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equites,  wlio  belonged  to  the  18  centuries,  receive  a 
horse  from  the  state,  and  the  others  not  1  and  how 
was  a  person  admitted  into  each  class  respectively  t 
These  questions  have  occasioned  much  controversy 
among  modern  writers,  but  the  following  account  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory : 

In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  all  the  Ro- 
man citizens  were  arranged  in  different  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  it  may 
therefore  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  place  in  the  cen- 
turies of  equites  was  determined  by  the  same  quali- 
fication. Dionysius'  expressly  says  that  the  equites 
were  chosen  by  Servius  out  of  the  richest  and  most 
illustrious  families ;  and  Cicero,*  that  they  were  of 
the  highest  census  {censu  maximo),  Livy*  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
TuUios  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
None  of  these  writers,  however,  mention  the  prop- 
erty which  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  a 
place  among  the  equites ;  but  it  was  probably  of  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Republic, 
that  is,  four  times  that  of  the  first  class.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  possessed  the  requisite  property,  and 
whose  character  was  unblemished  (for  the  latter 
qualification  appears  to  have  been  always  necessary 
in  the  ancient  times  of  the  Republic),  was  admitted 
among  the  equites  of  the  Servian  constitution ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  twelve  new  centuries 
were  created  in  order  to  include  all  those  persons  in 
the  state  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Niebuhr,**  however,  supposes  that  the  qualification 
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of  property  was  only  necessary  for  admission  into 
the  twelve  new  centuries,  and  that  the  statement  of 
Diopysius,  quoted  above,  ought  to  be  confmed  to 
there  centuries,  and  not  applied  to  the  whole  eight- 
een, lie  maintains  that  the  twelve  centuries  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  plebeians ;  and  that  the  six  old 
centuries,  which  were  incorporated  by  Servius  into 
his  comitia,  under  the  title  of  the  sex  suffragia,  com- 
prised all  the  patriciaun,  independent  of  the  amount 
of  property  which  they  possessed.  This  account, 
)K>wever,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  express 
instance  of  a  patrician,  L.  Tarquitius,  B.C.  458,  who 
was  compelled,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  to  serve 
on  foot.^  That  the  six  old  centuries  consisted  en- 
tirely of  patricians  is  most  probable,  since  the  ple- 
beians would  certainly  not  have  been  admitted 
among  the  equites  at  all  till  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion ;  and  as  by  this  constitution  new  centuries 
were  created,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  plebeians 
would  have  been  placed  among  the  ancient  six. 
But  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  six 
centuries  contained  the  whole  body  of  patricians,  or 
that  the  twelve  consisted  entirely  of  plebeians.  We 
may  suppose  that  those  patricians  who  belonged  to 
the  six  were  allowed  by  the  Servian  constitution  to 
continae  in  them,  if  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  state, 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  possessed  the 
requisite  property,  were  admitted  into  the  twelve 
new  centuries.  That  the  latter  were  not  confined 
to  plebeians  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  who  says 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state 
iprimores  civ^cuis)^  not  in  the  commonalty. 

As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en- 
rolled succeeded  to  their  places,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,  provided  they  had  not  dissipated  their 
pre  pert y  ;  forNiebuhr  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts 
that  all  vacancies  were  filled  according  to  birth,  in- 
dependent of  any  property  qualification.  But  in 
course  of  time,  as  population  and  wealth  increased, 
the  number  of  persons  who  possessed  an  equestrian 
fortune  also  increased  greatly ;  and  as  the  number 
of  equites  in  the  18  centuries  was  limited,  those 
persons  whose  ancestors  had  not  been  enrolled  in 
the  centuries  could  not  receive  horses  from  the  state, 
and  were  therefore  allowed  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  their  own  horses  among  the  cavalry,  instead  of 
the  infantry,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  have  done.  Thus  arose  the  two  distinct 
classes  of  equites,  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  who  received  hor- 
ses from  the  state  belonged  to  the  censors,  who  had 
the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  his  horse,  and 
reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an  «rarian,*  and 
also  of  giving  the  vacant  horse  to  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  equites  who  had  previously  served  at 
their  own  expense.  For  these  purposes  they  made, 
during  their  censorship,  a  public  inspection  in  the 
Forum  of  all  the  knights  who  possessed  public  hor- 
ses {equitaium  recognoscunt  ;*  equitum  centurias  re- 
cognoseunt*).  The  tribes  were  taken  in  order,  and 
each  knight  was  summoned  by  name.  Every  one, 
as  his  name  was  called,  walked  past  the  censors, 
leading  his  horse.  This  ceremony  is  represented  on 
the  reverse  of  some  of  the  censorial  coins  which 
have  been  published  by  Spanheim,*  and  which  are 
copied  in  the  annexed  woodcuts.  The  first  is  a  de- 
Tiarius  of  the  liicinian  gens,  and  is  supposed  by 
Spanheim  to  have  been  struck  during  the  censor- 


ship of  P.  Lieiains  Crassus,  who  was  ceotMT  wHI 
Julius  Cwsar.* 

The  next  is  Uie  reverse  of  one  of  the  coins  ol 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  which  the  emperor  19 
represented  sitting,  while  a  knight  stands  beftm 
him  leading  his  horse.  The  word  censor  is  writtec 
underneath,  which  title  we  know,  from  Dion  Oa» 
sius,"  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  emperors. 
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If  the  censors  had  no  fault  to  find  eitlier  with  izJ9 
character  of  the  knight  or  the  equipments  of  hti 
horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  (traduc  equum') ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  considered  him  unwor- 
thy of  his  rank,  they  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of 
knights,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,*  or  ordered 
him  to  sell  it,^  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  that  the 
person  thus  degraded  should  refund  the  money 
which  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  its  purchase* 
At  the  same  review,  those  equites  who  had  served 
the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  be  discharged,  were 
accustomed  to  give  an  account  to  the  censors  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  they  had  served,  and  were  then 
dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  as  they  might 
have  deserved.'' 

This  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censors  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Equitum  Transvectio, 
which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  body  every 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis  (July).  The  procession 
started  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  the  city, 
and  passed  through  the  city,  over  the  Forum,  and  by 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  On  this  occasion  the 
equites  were  always  crowned  with  olive  cliapleti», 
and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trabea,  with  ail  the 
honourable  distinctions  which  they  had  gained  in 
battle.*  According  to  Livy,*  this  annual  procession 
was  first  established  by  the  censors  Q.  Fabius  and 
P.  Decius,  B.C.  304  ;  but,  according  to  Dionysius,'* 
it  was  instituted  after  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  near 
the  Lake  Regillus,  of  which  an  account  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  Dioscuri. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  long  did  the  knight  retail 
his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  iu  the  equestrian  cen- 
tury to  which  he  belonged !  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  positive  information  ;  but,  as  those  equites 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  were  only  obliged 
to  serve  for  ten  years  {siipendta^  aTpaTeiat)^  nndet 
the  age  of  46,"  we  may  presume  that  the  same  rule 
extended  to  those  who  served  with  the  public  bur- 
ses, provided  they  unshed  to  give  up  the  service. 
For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ancient  times  of  the 
Republic  a  knight  might  retain  his  horse  as  long  ai 
he  pleased,  even  after  he  had  entered  the  senat«v 
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iroviddd  he  continued  able  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  a  knight.  Thus  the  two  censors  M.  Livius 
Salinator  and  C.  Claudius  Nero,  in  B.C.  204,  were 
also  equiles;*  and  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  B.C.  185,* 
had  hiirsplf  been  censor  in  B.C.  191.  This  is  also 
proved  by  a  fragment  in  the  fourth  book'  of  Cicero^s 
"  De  Republica,*'  in  which  he  says,  equitatus,  in  quo 
tnffragia  sunt  etiam  senatus ;  by  which  he  evidently 
means  that  most  of  the  senators  were  enabled  to 
vote  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  in  consequence  of 
their  belonging  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  But 
daring  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  knights 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  ^orses  on  entering  the 
senate,  and,  consequently,  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
equestrian  centuries.  This  regulation  is  alluded  to 
in  the  fragment  of  Cicero  already  referred  t  d,  in 
which  Scipio  say.^  that  many  persons  were  anxious 
that  a  plebiscitur^  should  be  passed,  ordaining  that 
the  public  ho7j-22  should  be  restored  to  the  state, 
which  decrcr.  was,  in  all  probability,  passed  after- 
ward ;  sincr.  f£  Niebuhr  observes,*  **  when  Cicero 
makes  Sciy'i*  speak  of  any  measure  as  intended, 
we  are  to  /.nppose  that  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
bat,  accor  J.ng  to  the  information  possessed  by  Ci- 
cero, w?^  later  than  the  date  he  assigns  to  Scipio's 
discourse."  That  the  greater  number  of  the  equi- 
tes  equo  publico,  afler  the  exclusion  of  senators 
from  the  equestrian  centuries,  were  young  men,  is 
proved  by  a  passage  in  the  work  of  0.  Cicero,  De 
Petitione  Consulatua.* 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have  hith- 
erto been  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a  division 
of  the  army  ;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct  class  or 
ordo  in  the  constitution.  The  community,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  was  only  divided  into  patri- 
cjans  and  plebeians ;  and  the  equestrian  centuries 
wcTO  composed  of  both.  But  in  the  year  B.C.  123, 
t  oew  class,  called  the  Ordo  Equestris,  was  formed 
b  the  state  by  the  lex  Sempronia,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  C.  Gracchus.  By  this  law  all  the  judlces 
bad  to  be  chosen  from  those  citizens  who  possessed 
an  equestrian  fortune.*  We  know  very  little  re- 
specting the  provisions  of  this  law ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  lex  Servilia  repetundarum,  passed  18  years 
afterward,  that  every  person  who  was  to  be  chosen 
judex  was  reqnired  to  be  above  30  and  under  60 
years  of  age,  to  have  either  an  equus  publicus,  or  to 
'se  qualified  by  his  fortune  to  possess  one,  and  not 
to  be  a  senator.  The  number  of  judices  who  were 
required  yearly  was  choben  from  this  class  by  the 
prstor  urbanus.' 

As  the  name  of  equites  had  been  originally  ex- 
tended from  those  who  possessed  the  public  horses 
to  those  who  served  with  their  own  horses,  it  now 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  those  persons  who  were 
qualified  by  their  fortunes  to  act  as  judices,  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  usually  used  by  Cicero.  Pliny,' 
indeed,  says  that  those  persons  who  possessed  the 
eque«>trian  fortune,  but  did  not  serve  as  equites, 
were  only  called  jvMcea^  and  that  the  name  of  equi- 
iC9  was  always  confined  to  the  possessors  of  the 
equi  pablici.  This  may  have  been  the  correct  use 
of  the  term ;  but  custom  had  long  since  given  the 
same  of  equites  to  the  judices  chosen  m  accord- 
■ice  with  the  lex  Sempronia. 

After  the  refonn  of  Sulla,  which  entirely  deprived 
the  equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  beine  chosen  as 
jndiees,  and  the  passing  of  the  lex  Aure'iia  (B.C.  70), 
which  ordained  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen 
from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii,  the 
ioAEieDee  of  the  order,  says  Pliny,  was  still  main- 
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tained  by  the  publicani,*  or  farmers  of  the  pubVi 
taxes.  We  find  that  the  publicani  were  almost  al- 
ways called  equites,  not  because  any  part/cular  rank 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the 
farming  of  the  taxes,  but  because  the  state  was  not 
accustomed  to  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not 
possess  a  considerable  fortune.  Thus  the  publicap- 
ni  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  identical 
with  the  equestrian  order*  (Vti.  Publicani.)  The 
consulship  of  Cicero,  and  the  active  part  which  the 
knights  then  took  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  tended  still  farther  to  increase  the  powei 
and  influence  of  the  equestrian  order;  and  *'from 
that  time,"  says  Pliny,"  "it  became  a  third  body 
(corpus)  in  the  state,  and  to  the  title  of  Scnatua 
ropulusque  Romanus  there  began  to  be  added  Et 
Equestris  Ordo." 

In  B.C.  67,  a  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
them  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  farthei 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  lex  Roscia  Othonis,  passed 
in  that  year,  the  first  fourteen  seats  in  the  theatre 
behind  the  orchestra  were  given  to  the  equites,* 
which,  according  to  Cicero*  and  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus,*  was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  privi- 
lege, which  is  alluded  to  by  Livy^  when  ho  says 
that  special  seats  were  set  apart  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus  for  the  senators  and  equites.  They  also  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  wearing  the  clavus  angustus 
{vid.  Clavub,  p.  266),  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was 
originally  confined  to  the  equites  equo  publico. 

The  number  oi  equites  increased  greatly  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  v/ithout  any  inquiry  into  their  character, 
or  into  the  free  birth  of  their  father  and  grandfather, 
which  had  always  been  required  by  the  censors  un- 
der  the  Republic.  Property  became  now  the  only 
qualification  ;  and  the  order,  in  consequence,  grad- 
ually began  to  lose  all  the  consideration  which  it 
had  acquired  during  the  later  times  of  the  Repub' 
lie.  Thus  Horace  says,  with  no  small  degree  oi 
contempt, 

"  Si  quadringeniis  sex  septem  milia  desunt, 
PUbs  m».»'« 

Augustus  formed  a  select  class  of  equites,  coiv 
sisting  of  those  equites  wbo  possessed  Ihe  property 
of  a  senator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 
up  to  the  grandfather.  He  permitted  this  class 
to  wear  the  lotus  clavus,*  and  also  allowed  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be  chosen  from  them  as 
well  as  the  senators,  and  gave  them  the  option,  at 
the  termination  of  their  office,  to  remain  in  the  sen- 
ate or  return  to  the  equestrian  order.^*  This  class 
of  knights  was  distinguished  by  the  special  title 
illiutres  (sometimes  insignes  and  splcndidi)  equites 
Romani.^^ 

The  formation  of  this  distinct  class  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  more  m  public  estimation.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  requiring  the  old 
qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grandfather, 
and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear  the  gold 
ring  unless  he  possessed  this  qualificatiun.  This 
regulation,  however,  was  of  little  avail,  as  the  em- 
perors frequently  admitted  freedmen  into  the  eques* 
trian  order. »■  When  private  persons  were  no  longer 
appointed  judices,  the  necessity  for  a  distinct  class 
in  the  community,  like  the  equestrian  order,  ceased 
entirely;  and  the  gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be 
worn  by  all  free  citizens.    Eveu  slaves,  afler  their 
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taaaumission,  were  allowed  to  wear  it  by  special 
permission  from  tlie  emperor,  which  appears  to  have 
been  usually  granted,  provided  the  patroniis  con- 
sented.^ 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  its  final  extinction  as  a  distinct  class  in  the 
community,  we  must  now  return  to  the  equites 
equo  publico,  who  formed  the  18  equestrian  centu- 
ries. This  class  still  existed  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  Republic,  but  had  entirely  ceased  to  serve  as 
horse-soldiers  in  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Roman  legions  no  longer  consisted,  as  in  the  time 
of  Polybius,  of  Roman  equites,  but  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  states.  It  is 
evident  that  Caesar,  in  his  Gallic  wars,  possessed  no 
Roman  cavalry.*  When  he  went  to  an  interview 
with  Ariovistus,  and  was  obliged  to  take  cavalry 
with  him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trust 
his  safety  to  the  Gallic  cavalry,  and  therefore 
mounted  his  legionary  soldiers  upon  their  horses." 
The  Roman  equites  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  but  never  as 
common  soldiers  ;  they  were  officers  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  general,  or  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  legions.* 

After  the  year  B.C.  60,  there  were  no  censors  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  for 
some  years  no  review  of  the  body  took  place,  and 
that  the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  When  Au- 
gustus, however,  took  upon  himself,  in  B.C.  29, 
the  prsefectura  morum,  he  frequently  reviewed  the 
troops  of  equites,  and  restored,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius," the  long-neglected  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  {transvectio) ;  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  understand  that  Augustus  connected  the  review 
of  the  knights  {recognUio)  with  the  annual  procession 
i^ansvectio)  of  the  15th  of  July.  From  this  time 
hese  equites  formed  an  honourable  corps,  from 
which  aU  the  higher  officers  in  the  army'  and  the 
chief  magistrates  in  the  state  were  chosen.  Ad- 
mission into  this  body  was  equivalent  to  an  intro- 
duction into  public  life,  and  was  therefore  esteemed 
a  great  privilege;  whence  we  find  it  recorded  in 
inscriptions  that  such  a  person  was  equo  publico  ho- 
noraJuSf  exoriuUusy  &c.,  by  the  emperor.'  If  a 
young  man  was  not  admitted  into  this  body,  he  was 
excluded  from  all  civil  oflJces  of  any  importance, 
except  in  municipal  towns ;  and  also  from  all  rank 
in  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in  ac- 
tual service  were  obliged  to  reside  at  Rome,*  where 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  the  lower  magistracies, 
which  entitled  a  person  to  admission  into  the  sen- 
ate. They  were  divided  into  six  turmae,  each  of 
which  was  commanded  by  an  officer,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  Sevir  equUum 
Kcm.,  turmm  i.,  ii.,  &c.,  or,  commonly,  Scvir  turmae 
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or  Sevir  turtnarum  eguiium  Romanorum  From  tdfi 
time  that  the  equites  bestowed  the  title  of  yrincipa 
juventutis  upon  Caius  and  Lucius  Cesar,  the  grand* 
sons  of  Augustus,^  it  became  the  custom  to  confei 
this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Sevir,  upon  the  proba- 
ble successor  to  the  throne,  when  he  first  entered 
into  public  life  and  ^  was  presented  with  an  equui 
publicus.* 

The  practice  of  filling  all  the  higher  offices  in  the 
state  from  these  equites  appears  to  have  continued 
as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  governmect 
and  the  residence  of  the  emperor.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Severus*  and  of  Caracalla,* 
and  perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
the  equites  became  only  a  city  guard,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prsefectus  Vigilum ;  but  they  still 
retained,  in  the  time  of  Valentinianus  and  Valens, 
A.D.  364,  the  second  rank  in  the  city,  and  were 
not  subject  to  corporeal  punishment.* 

The  preceding  account  of  the  equites  has  been 
principally  taken  from  the  essay  of  Zumpt  already 
referred  to ;  to  which,  and  to  the  valuable  work  of 
Marquardt,  Historia  Equilum  Romanorum  libri  iv., 
Berlin,  1840,  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  those  points  which  have  been  necessa- 
rily treated  with  brevity  in  this  article.  Respecting 
the  Magister  EquUum^  vid.  Dictator,  p.  361. 

EQUULEUS  or  ECULEUS  was  an  instrument 
of  torture,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so 
called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  We 
have  no  description  of  its  form  given  by  any  of  the 
ancient  writers,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  the  crux.'  It  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  used  at  Rome  in  taking  the  evidence  oi 
slaves.^ 

♦EQUUS  (lirnoc),  the  Horse.  The  native  coun- 
try of  this  animal  is  unknown.  The  Horse  was 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Egyptians,  who  appear 
to  have  had  an  excellent  breed,  and,  besides  thoat 
required  for  the  army  and  private  use,  many  were 
sold  to  foreign  traders  who  visited  the  country." 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  public  games,  where  racing 
formed  so  conspicuous  a  part,  always  induced  great 
attention  to  be  paid  to  this  noble  aninud.  The 
Greek  horse  appears  to  have  been  quite  small  in 
size,  if  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  proportions 
from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
forming  part  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  Flaxman  speaks 
in  terms  of  high  eulogium  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  steeds  are  represented  by  the  artist.  "  The 
beholder,"  he  remarks.  *'  is  charmed  with  the  deer- 
like lightness  and  elegance  of  their  make;  and, 
although  the  relief  is  not  above  an  inch  from  the 
background,  and  they  are  so  much  smaller  than 
nature,  we  can  scarcely  sufifer  reason  to  persuade 
us  that  they  are  not  alive."  Horses  were  sold  m 
Attica  for  comparatively  high  prices,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  utility,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians  to 
extravagance  and  display:  while  the  knights  kept 
expensive  horses  for  military  service  and  proces- 
sions at  the  festivals,  and  while  men  of  ambiuoo 
and  high  rank  trained  them  for  the  games  and 
races,  there  arose,  particularly  among  the  young 
men,  an  excessive  passion  for  horses,  of  which 
Aristophanes  gives  an  example  in  the  Clouds,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  several  ancient  writers,  so 
that  many  persons  were  impoverished  by  keepicf 
them.    The  price  of  a  common  horse  was  thre^ 
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mnas ;  but  a  good  saddle-horse,  or  a  horse  for  run- 
ning in  chariot-races,  according  to  Aristophanes, 
cost  twelve  minas.  Sometimes,  however,  fashion, 
or  fancy  for  horses,  raised  their  price  beyond  all 
limits.  1*hus  thirteen  talents  were  given  for  Bu- 
cephalus.* The  Romans,  if  nature  had  not  furnished 
llie  horsr^s  with  a  proud  and  loily  action,  used  to  tie 
roUei s  of  wood  and  weights  to  their  pastern  joints, 
to  compel  them  to  lift  their  feet,  a  practice  particu- 
larly required  to  go  safely,  skilfully,  and  with  ease 
U>  the  rider,  in  the  amble.  This  was  the  favourite 
pace  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  tried  their 
horses  by  a  bell,  and  other  loud  and  sudden  noises. 
Such  horses  as  were  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  serve 
with  the  troops,  were  turned  out,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
dismission,  were  branded  in  the  jaw  with  the  figure 
of  a  circle  or  a  wheel.  Virgil  says  Cat  the  fleet- 
est steeds  among  the  Greeks  came  Irom  Epirus ; 
the  studs  of  Corinth,  however,  were  also  remark- 
able for  their  excellence,  and  the  breed  was  traced 
back  by  the  register-books  to  Pegasus.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  mark  horses  of  this  breed  with  a  koppa 
on  the  shoulder,  whence  the  term  Kowttariac  (sc. 

ER'ANOI  {Ipavoi)  were  clubs  or  societies  estab- 
lished for  charitable  or  convivial  purposes,  or  for 
both.     They  were  very  common  at  Athens,  and 
suited  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both  so- 
cial and  generous.    The  term  ipavoc,  in  the  sense 
of  a  convivial  party,  is  of  ancient  date.'    It  resem- 
bled our  picnics,  or  the  German  pikenikSf  and  was 
also  called  deinvov  iurb  airvpidoc  or  dvro  ovftSoXuv : 
where  every  guest  brought  his  own  dish,  or  (to  save 
trouble)  one  was  deput^  to  cater  for  the  rest,  and 
was  aftfiTward  repaid  by  contributions.    (FtV2.  Dbip- 
voif.)    Vhe  clubs  that  were  formed  at  Athens  used 
to  dine  together  at  stated  periods,  as  once  a  month ; 
and  every  member  was  bound  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
tion, which  (as  well  as  the  society  itself)  was  called 
^pm^^  and  the  members  ipavioToi.    If  any  member 
biled  to  pay,  the  sum  was  made  up  by  the  president, 
kpapdpxffCt  also  called  fr?.tfpuTifc  ipdvov^  who  after- 
ward recovered  it,  if  he  could,  from  the  defaulter. 
TDjifpc&v  Bpavov  often  means  simply  to  pay  the  sub- 
scription, as  ?^iirtiv  or  iKXetiretv,  to  make  defoult.'* 
lliere  were  also  associations  under  this  name  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  relief,  resembling  in  some  de- 
gree our  friendly  or  benefit  societies ;  but  with  this 
essential  difference,  that  the  relief  which  they  af- 
forded was  not  (as  it  is  with  us)  based  upon  any 
calculation  of  natural  contingencies,  but  was  given 
pro  re  nala^  to  such  poor  members  as  stood  in  need 
of  it.    The  Athenian  societies  do  not  appear  to  have 
kept  up  a  common  fund  by  regular  subscriptions, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  sum  which  each  mem- 
ber was  expected  to  advance,  in  case  of  need,  was 
pretty  well  understood.    If  a  man  was  reduced  to 
poveity,  or  in  distress  for  money  from  any  cause,  he 
appiieil  to  the  members  of  his  dob  for  assistance ; 
this  was  called  avXkeytvif  ipavov :  those  who  advan- 
ced it  were  said  kpavl^eiv  avrQ  :  the  relief  was  con* 
ndeied  as  a  loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when 
ta  better  ci rcumstances.    Iseus*  reckons  among  the 
assets  of  a  person,  k^  kpuvuv  b^XftpMra  elonerrpayfii- 
ME,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  each  contributor 
was  entitled  to  recover  the  sum  he  had  lent.    For 
the  recovery  of  such  loans,  and  for  the  decision  of 
other  disputes,  there  were  epaviKol  dlxat,  in  which 
a  sammary  and  equitable  kind  of  justice  was  ad- 
ministered.    Plato*  disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  such 
Batters,  and  would  not  allow  them  in  his  Republic. 
Salmasius  contends  that,  wherever  the  term  ipa- 
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voc  is  applied  to  an  established  society,  it  meaiH 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that  there  were  no  regu- 
lar associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity ;  but 
others  have  held  a  different  opinion.^  It  is  not 
probable  that  many  permanent  societies  were  form 
ed  with  the  sole  view  of  feasting.  We  know  that 
at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Grecian  Repub- 
lics, there  were  clubs  for  various  purposes,  Dolitical 
as  well  as  social ;  the  members  of  which  would 
naturally  meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods 
Such  were  the  religious  companies  {^tacoi),  the 
commercial  {kfinopiKoi),  and  some  others.*  Unions 
of  this  kind  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  kra^ 
piai,  and  were  often  converted  to  mischievous  ends, 
such  as  bribery,  overawing  the  public  assembly,  or 
influencing  courts  of  justice.*  In  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  friendly  societies,  under  the  name 
of  fpavoif  were  frequent  among  the  Greek  cities, 
but  were  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors 
as  leading  to  political  combinations.*  The  gilds^  or 
fraternities  for  mutual  aid,  among  the  ancient  Sax- 
ons, resembled  the  fpavoi  of  the  Greeks.*  Com- 
pare also  the  irfanai,  or  love-feasts  of  the  early 
Christians. 

The  word  fpavoc  is  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
signify  any  contributions  or  friendly  advance  of 
money. 

♦EREBINTHUS  {kpe6tv&oc)t  a  sort  of  small  pea 
or  vetch,  Chickpea.  "  Of  the  three  species  or  vari- 
eties of  the  kpiBivBoc  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  is  the  Kpio^,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  Cicer  arietanum."* 

♦ERE'TRIA  TERRA  CEperpia^  J^),  Eretrian 
Earth,  an  impure  argil,  of  a  snow-white  colour,  ob- 
tained near  the  city  of  Eretria,  in  Euboea.* 

ERGA'STULUM  was  a  private  prison  attached 
to  most  Roman  farms,  called  career  rusticus  by  Ju- 
venal,* where  the  slaves  were  made  to  work  in 
chains.  It  appears  to  have  been  usually  under 
ground,  and,  according  to  Columella,*  ought  to  be 
lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which  should  be  too 
high  from  the  ground  to  be  touched  by  the  hand. 
The  slaves  confined  in  an  crgastulum  were  also 
employed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in  chains.**  Slaves 
who  had  displeased  their  masters  were  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  ergastulum ;  and  in  the  same 
place  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  depended  upon,  or 
were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  were  regularly  kept. 
A  trustworthy  slave  had  the  care  of  the  ergastulum, 
and  was,  therefore,  called  ergastvlarius}^  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,"  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  number  of  barbarous  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  conquered  lands.  In  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves ; 
and,  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abol- 
ished the  ergastula,  which  must  have  been  liable  to 
great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters.** 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject,  md.  Brisso- 
nins,  AnHq.  Select.,  ii.,  9.-^Lipsius,  EUct.f  ii.,  16. 
Opera,  vol.  i.,  p.  317,  &c.— Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rbm 
Staatsv.,  p.  135. 

♦ERI'CA  (JkpiKfi  or  kpeUfi),  the  Tree-heath,  oi 
Erica  arhorea,  mentioned  by  Theophrastns  and  Di- 
oscorides.** 
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KitrCIUS  was  a  military  engine,  full  of  sharp 
spikes,  which  was  placed  by  the  gate  of  the  camp 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy.^ 

♦KRIN'EUS  UpLvedc),  ihe  Wild  Fig-tree,  or  Ficus 
Carica^L,     {Vid.  Ficv a.)* 

♦ERrNUS  (Ipfvof ),  according  to  Sprengel,  the 
Campanula  Erimis.  Matthiolus  and  Bauhin,  how- 
ever, are  quite  undecided  about  it.' 

*EPIO»OPON  AENAPON,  the  Cotton-tree,  or 
(Jossypium  arboreum.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  it  in  the  following  line :  '*  Quid  nemora  £lhiopum, 
tf.iUi  canentia  lanal"* 

♦ERO  DIUS,  the  Heron.    ( Vid.  Ardea.) 

EROTIA  or  EROTIDIA  {'Epuria  or  'EpwricJta) 
was  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  celebrated 
in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Thespis.  It  took  place 
every  fifth  year,  and  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  princi- 
pal divinity  of  the  Thespians.  Respecting  the  par- 
ticulars nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was  sol- 
emnized with  contests  in  music  and  gymnastics.* 
The  worship  of  Eros  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Thespias  from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  the  an- 
cient symbolic  representation  of  the  god,  a  rude 
stone  (op/of  Xldoc)t  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
with  particular  reverence,  even  when  sculpture  had 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  among  the 
Greeks.* 

♦ERU'CA,  I.  a  species  of  Palmer  or  Cank- 
er-»worm,  very  injurious  to  trees,  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  which  it  eats  completely  off.  This 
scourge  of  vegetation  is  produced,  according  to 
Pliny,  during  a  humid  season,  and  one  only  moder- 
ttely  warm.' 

*II.  The  herb  Rocket,  or  Brassiea  Eruca,  the 
same  with  the  ev(^(^fioy  of -the  Greeks.  The  seed 
were  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  condiment  in  food, 
•nd  were  employed  in  place  of  mustard  in  Iberia. 
They  vtere  also  used  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Dioscori- 
des*  and  Piiny*  make  mention  of  two  kinds,  the  sa- 
tivum and  agresU,  the  latter  being  the  wild  kind. 
Sibthorp  found  this  plant  at  Athens,  and  also  among 
(he  vineyards  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. — 
The  Greek  name  ei^^ftov  comes  from  ei,  and  ^ufiog, 
**  broth,"  indicating  its  being  employed  in  seasoning 
broth ;  the  Latin  appellation  is  explained  by  Pliny, 
with  reference  to  the  pungent  properties  of  Rocket, 
**qiiod  vellicando  linguam  quasi  erodai." 

♦ERVUM,  the  Tare,  or  Eroum  Ervilia,  the  same 
with  the  Greek  bpoiog.  The  ancient  writers  speak 
of  two  kinds,  the  sativum  and  sylvestre.  Dioscori- 
des'*  subdivides  the  former  into  the  red  and  the  white, 
from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Aristotle,  Columel- 
la," and  Pliny"  make  mention  of  it  as  used  to  fatten 
cattle.  The  modern  Greeks  still  call  it  (ioti^  applying 
this  name  to  both  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  kind." 

•BRYNG'IUM  {ijpvyyLw),  the  herb  Eryngo,  oth- 
erwise called  Sea-hohn  or  Sea-holly.  "Eryngo," 
says  Woodville,  "  is  supposed  to  be  the  iipvyytov 
of  Dioscorides."**  Sprengel,  however,  makes  the 
^proyytov  of  Theophrastus"  to  be  the  Eryngium  mari- 
(tmum,  but  Stackhouse  prefers  the  Eryngium  cam- 
pestre.  Sprengel,  in  his  R,  H.  H.,  refers  the  iipvyy- 
iov  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Eryngium  planum,  but  m 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  admits  his  uncertainty 
about  the  species." 

♦ERYTHROD'ANUM  {kpvBpodwov).  "  It  can 
admit  of  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  *'  that  the 
kpwdp66aM}v  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen"  is  the  Rubia 
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tvnctorum  pr  dyer's  Madder.  Sprengel  is  disposed 
to  questic  A  ^'hether  the  kpvdidavov  of  Theophras* 
tus*  be  the  same,  and  hesitates  whether  to  maXe  il 
the  Rubia  lucida,  Galium  crurialum,  Sm.,  or  the  Am" 
perula  odorata.  Stackhouse,  however,  holds  :t  also 
to  be  the  Rul/ia  tinciorumy* 

♦ERYTH'ROPUS  {kpvdpoirovc),  a  bird  mentioned 
in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes.*  It  was  most  |irob» 
bly,  according  to  Adams,  either  the  Redshank  {ScO' 
lopaz  calidris)  or  the  Bilcock  {Rallus  aquaticus*), 

•ERYTHRON'IUM  {kpvdpdviop),  a  plant,  abont 
which  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  certain  opinion.  It 
is  most  probably,  however,  what  is  called  Dogs- 
tooth,  or  Erylhronium  Dens  Canis.* 

ERYCTE'RES  {ipvKTijpec)  was  the  name  ^ven  to 
the  Spartan  slaves  who  followed  their  masters  to  the 
wars,  and  who  appear  to  have  been,  in  course  of 
time,  manumitted.  The  name  is  supposed  by  MiiUer 
to  have  been  given  to  them  in  allusion  to  their  duty 
of  drawing  {ipvKHv)  the  wounded  from  the  ranks.* 

•ESCH'ARUS  (Id^opof ).  the  name  of  a  fish  brief- 
ly noticed  by  Athensus,  and  called  also  xoptc-  Rod- 
delet  supposes  it  a  species  or  variety  of  Sole,  name- 
ly, PieuronecUs  solea ' 

ESOPTRON  {hoirrpov)     {Vid,  Speculum.) 

ESSEDA'RII.    ( Vid.  EssEDA.) 

E'SSEDA  or  E'SSEDUM  (from  the  Celtic  Ess, 
a  carriage*),  the  name  of  a  chariot  used,  especially 
in  war,  by  the  Britons,  the  Gauls,  and  Belgae,*  and 
also  by  the  Germans." 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Cesar/*  and 
agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Diodorus  Siculus,*»  the 
method  of  using  the  essedum  in  the  ancient  British 
army  was  very  similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  heroic  ages,  as  described  by  Homer,  and  in 
the  article  Currus,  p.  332,  323.  The  principal  diP 
ference  seems  to  have  been  that  the  essedum  wat 
stronger  and  more  ponderous  than  the  d<>/>oc ;  that 
it  was  open  before  instead  of  behind ;  and  thst,  ia 
consequence  of  these  circumstances  and  the  width 
of  the  pole,  the  owner  was  able,  whenever  he  pleas- 
ed, to  run  along  the  pole  {de  lemons  Brilanno  exd- 
dei^*),  and  even  to  raise  himself  upon  the  yoke,  and 
then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into  the  body 
of  the  car,  which  he  drove  with  extraordinary  swift* 
ness  and  skill.  It  appears,  also,  that  these  cars  were 
purposely  made  as  noisy  as  possible,  probably  by  the 
creaking  and  clanging  of  the  wheels  {strepUu  roU- 
rum;^^  Esseda  mxUtisonora^*) ;  and  that  this  wai* 
done  in  order  to  strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.  The 
formidable  British  warriors  who  drove  these  char- 
iots, the  "  car-borne"  of  Ossian,  were  called  in  Latin 
essedarii."  There  were  about  4000  of  them  in  the 
army  of  Cassibelaunus.^^  Having  been  captured, 
they  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  gladiatorial 
shows  at  Rome,  and  seem  to  have  been  great  fa- 
vourites with  the  people."  They  must  have  hdd 
the  highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  own  country; 
and  Tacitus"  observes  that  the  driver  of  the  car 
ranked  above  his  fighting  companion,  which  waa 
the  reverse  of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  essedum  was  adopted  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  luxury  among  the  Romans.**  Cicero** 
mentions  the  use  of  it  on  one  occasion  by  the  tribone 
of  the  people  as  a  piece  of  extravagance ;  but  ia 
the  time  of  Seneca  it  seems  to  have  been  moclA 
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more  common ;  for  he^  reckons  the  sound  of  the 
"  essede  transcarrentes"  among  those  noises  which 
did  not  distract  him.  As  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
essedum  may  have  differed  from  the  cisium  in  this, 
that  the  disium  was  drawn  by  one  horse  (see  wood- 
3Qt,  p.  257),  the  essedum  always  by  a'  pair.  The 
2S8cdum  must  ha?e  been  similar  to  the  Covinus, 
excppt  that  the  latter  had  a  cover. 

*KirLAI  (cvXoi),  Worms.    This  term  is  used  by 
Ihc  Greek  writers  on  Natural  History  in  much  the 
«ame  sense,  and  with  the  same  latitude,  as  the 
Latin  tenn  Vermes  is  applied  by  Cuvier  and  our 
late  naturalists.    "  The  names  of  worms,  aKoXjf^j 
c»A<w,  lilficvr,  in  Greek,  and  Vermee  in  I^atin,  were 
employed  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Griffith,  "to 
designate  certain  animals  which  to  a  certain  degree 
they  salted,  with  much  more  reference,  however,  to 
iheir  elongated  form  of  body  than  to  the  soilness 
of  their  composition.    But,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  Greeks  had  three  words  for  these  beings,  each 
of  which  had  its  peculiar  signification.    From  what 
Aristotle  tells  us  of  his  aKt^rj^  (a  word,  the  root  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  ajco^tof,  *  tortuous'),  it  is  ev- 
ident that  it  applied  to  all  the  animals  which  exhib- 
ited the  form  of  the  common  worm,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, whose  movements  were  tortuous,  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  change  which  they  were 
subsequently  to  undergo.    It  would  seem,  however, 
that  it  was  more  especially  applied  to  the  first  de- 
gree of  development  in  insects,  to  the  state  in 
which  they  appear  on  issuing  from  the  egg  of  the 
parent.    Aristotle  certainly  extends  its  application 
no  farther  than  to  insects.    Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  iElian.    In  two  places  of  his  work  on 
the  nature  of  animals,  where  this  expression  oc- 
'^ors,  he  evidently  intends  the  lumhriciy  or  intesti- 
nal worms  ;  in  a  third,  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes 
to  the  caterpillar  of  tiie  cabbage-butterfly ;  and  in 
a  fourth,  be  thus  designates,  ailer  Ctesias,  some  fab- 
oloQs  animal,  although  he  states  it  to  belong  to  the 
gcnas  of  those  which  are  nourished  and  engendered 
m  wood.    The  term  evXai  appears  to  have  been 
also  employed  to  designate  the  form  under  which 
some  insects  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of 
time,  since  we  find  it  applied  to  animals  which  in- 
habit putrkl  flesh,  and  also  wounds  and  ulcers.    Its 
extension,  therefore,  was  not  very  great.    iElian 
likewise  employs  it  to  designate  what,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  a  larva,  when  he  tells  us  that  in  India  the 
p^sants  remove  the  land-tortoises  from  their  shell 
with  a  mattock,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  re- 
move the  worms  from  plants  which  are  infested 
by  them.     Finally,  the  word  l^tvf,  which  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Hippocrates  in  many  of  his  works, 
and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise  on  Dis- 
eases, was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals  which 
dre  at  present  known  under  the  denomination  of 
inicsiinal  worms,  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with 
but  a  small  number  of  species.    Aristotle  has  em- 
ployed it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  iEIian,  eve- 
ry tune  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which  are 
used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they  are 
subject.    The  lAtin  authors,  and  Pliny  among  the 
rest,  appear  to  have  restricted  the  word  lumbricus 
io  the  intestinal  worms,  and  to  have  rendered  the 
three  Gre«k  denominations  by  a  single  one,  that  of 
Vermes^  fi  rm  which  it  has  happened  that  the  mod- 
ems h.irfe  been  led  to  the  same  confusion  by  the 
word  warmt,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  word 
f€rs^  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin.    All  the' 
oth^r  animals,  which  they  comprehended  under  the 
nanje  of  Exsanguia,  meaning  by  that  term  that  they 
had  not  red  bioiod,  were  divided  into  the  three  class- 
es of  Jnseeta,  MoUueea,  and  Zoophyta.    The  term 
VfTtme*  did  not  then  possess  that  undue  extension 
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which  it  obtained  among  the  naturalists  of  UtO  last* 
century,  with  whom  it  at  last  comprehended  all  an- 
imals with  the  exception  of  the  Vertebrata,  the  In- 
sects, and  the  Crustacea."* 

EUMOLP'IDAI  (E*/*oX7r£(JaO,  the  most  distin- 
guished and  venerable  among  the  priestly  families 
in  Attica.  They  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Demeter  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  were  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  Thracian  bard  Eumolpus, 
who,  according  to  some  legends,  had  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Attica.'  The  high- 
priest  of  the  Eleusinian  goddess  (lepof^iivTijc  or  fiva 
Tayuy6^\  who  conducted  the  celebration  of  hei 
mysteries  and  the  initiation  of  the  myslae,  was  al- 
ways a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpide,  ab 
Eumolpus  himself  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  hierophant.'  In  his  external  appearance  the 
hierophant  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cut  of 
his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  {arpo^iov),  and  a  long 
purple  robe.*  In  his  voice  he  seems  always  to 
have  aflTectcd  a  solemn  tone  suited  to  the  sacred 
character  of  his  office,  which  he  held  for  life,  and 
which  obliged  him  to  remain  unmarried.*  The  hi- 
erophant was  attended  by  four  knifieXjiTaU  one  ol 
whom  likewise  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
roolpidse.*  Other  members  of  their  family  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  particular  functions  at  the 
Eleusinia,  though  they  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the 
great  procession  to  Eleusis.  The  Eumolpidae  had 
on  certain  occasions  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  in  case  of  neglect  they  might 
be  taken  to  account  and  punished ;  for  they  were, 
like  all  other  priests  and  magistrates,  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  and  for  the  sacred  treasures  in- 
trusted to  their  care.'    (Compare  Euthyne.) 

The  Eumolpidae  had  also  judicial  power  in  casfs 
where  religion  was  violated  {'rrepl  Latteiaf).  This: 
power  probably  belonged  to  this  family  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  Solon  as  well  as  Pericles  do  ncjl 
seem  to  have  made  any  alteration  in  this  respect. 
Whether  the  religious  court  acted  independent  of 
the  archon  king,  or  under  his  guidance,  is  un- 
certain. The  law,  according  to  which  they  pro- 
nounced their  sentence,  and  of  which  they  had  the 
exclusive  possession,  was  not  written,  but  handed 
down  by  tradition ;  and  the  Eumolpidae  alone  h&d 
the  right  to  interpret  it,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  i^yt/rai.  {Vid.  Exeobtai.)  In  cases  for 
which  the  law  had  made  no  provisions,  tliey  acted 
according  to  their  own  discretion.*  Respecting  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  these  religious  courts,  no- 
thing is  known."  In  some  cases,  when  a  person 
was  convicted  of  gross  violation  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  the  people,  besides  sending 
the  offender  into  exile,  added  a  clause  in  their  ver- 
dict that  a  curse  should  be  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  Eumolpidae."  But  the  Eumolpidae  could  pro- 
nounce such  a  curse  only  at  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  might  afterward  be  compelled  by  the  peo- 
ple to  revoke  it,  and  purify  the  person  whom  they  had 
cursed  before  ^' 

•EUPATO'RIUM  (e^Trarwptw"),  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Agrimony,  or  Agrimonia  Eupatorium. 
Another  name  is  Liverwort,  from  its  being  used  in 
complaints  of  the  liver,  and  hence  we  find  it  calleii 
in  Oribasius  ifirardpiov.    The  name  of  Eupatorium 
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»w  given  it,  acoonling  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  from  that  of  Mithradates  Eupator,  who  dis- 
covered the  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant. ^  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  was  so  called 
from  the  city  of  Eupatoria,  near  the  river  Amisus, 
in  Pontus,  where  it  grew  abundantly.  Pliny  says, 
that  its  seed,  taken  in  wine,  formed  an  excellent 
remedy  for  dysentery.  The  islanders  of  Zante 
call  it  ^vdxopTovj  and  the  Turks  Cojun  oti.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  also  around 
Byzantium,  and  along  the  road  between  Smyrna 
and  Brusa.' 

EUPATRlDiE  (Evnarpidai,  descended  from  no- 
ble ancestors)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  early  times, 
the  nobility  of  Attica  was  designated.  Who  the 
Eupatridee  originally  were  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  is,  that  they  were  the  noble  Ionic  or 
Hellenic  families  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  mi- 
gration, settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exercised  the 
power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy  of  warriors 
and  conquerors,  possessing  the  best  parts  of  the 
land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a  numerous 
class  of  dependants.*  The  chiefs  who  are  mention- 
ed as  kings  of  the  several  Attic  towns,  before  the 
organization  of  the  country  ascribed  to  Theseus, 
belonged  to  the  highest  or  ruling  class  of  the  Eu- 
patride ;  and  when  Theseus  made  Athens  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  whole  country,  it  must  have 
been  chiefly  these  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  that 
led  their  former  residences  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  after  Theseus  had  given  up  his  royal  prerog- 
atives and  divided  them  among  the  nobles,  they  oc- 
cupied a  station  similar  to  that  which  they  had  pre- 
viously held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica.  0th- 
ar  Eupatridffi,  however,  who  either  were  not  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  were  less  desirous  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  government,  remained  in 
their  former  places  of  residence.*  In  the  division 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  classes,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Theseus,  the  Eupatrids  were  the  first 
class,*  and  thus  formed  a  compact  order  of  nobles, 
united  by  their  interests,  rights,  and  privileges.  The 
first,  or,  at  least,  the  most  ambitious  among  them, 
undoubtedly  resided  at  Athens,  where  they  enjoyed 
nearly  the  same  privileges  as  they  had  before  the 
union  in  the  separate  townships  of  Attica.  They 
were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  civil  and 
religious  oflices  in  the  state,  ordered  the  aflTairs  of 
religion,  and  interpreted  the  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine.* The  king  was  thus  only  the  first  among  his 
equals,  only  distinguished  from  them  by  the  duration 
of  his  office ;'  and  the  four  kings  of  the  phyl©  (^'Ao- 
6a(riXeic),  who  were  chosen  from  the  Eupatridae, 
were  more  bis  colleagues  than  his  counsellors.* 
The  kingly  power  was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness ; 
and  while  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  nobles, 
on  the  one  hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abol- 
ish it  altogether,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aristo- 
cratical  government  in  its  stead,'  it  produced,  on 
the  other  hand,  effects  which  threatened  its  own 
existence,  and  at  last  led  to  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  as  an  order :  for  the 
commonalty,  which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength 
by  the  union  of  all  the  Attic  townships,  soon  began  to 
feol  the  oppression  of  the  aristocracy,  which  in  At- 
tica produced  nearly  the  same  eflfects  as  that  of  the 
i>atricians  at  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
ftommonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  nobles  ;*• 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zxT.,  0.}— 3.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,p. 
117.)— 3.  (Thirl wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  115,  &c.— Wach- 
nnuth,  Hellen.  Alteith.,  I.,  i.,  p.  230,  <fec.)— 4.  (Thirlwall,  ib  , 
ii.,  p.  8  )— 5.  (Plot.,  Thes.,  25.)  —  tt  (MttJler,  Dor.,  ii.,  2,  fr  15.) 
—7.  (Schumann,  Do  Comit.,  p.  4,  trausL) — a.  (PoUax,vui., 
HI.)— 9.  (Hennaiin,  Pol.  Ant.  «f  Greece,  ^  102.)  -~  10.  (Thirl- 
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but  bis  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  were  mire  cal- 
culated to  intimidate  the  people  than  to  salisf; 
them,  and  could,  consequently*  net  have  any  lastinji 
results.  The  disturbances  which,  some  years  aAei. 
arose  from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  of  the  Eopatri 
de,  who  tri^d  to  overthrow  the  aristocratical  gov 
ernment  and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  at  length 
led  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  tho  political 
power  and  influence  of  the  Eopatridae  as  an  order 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  wasmaie 
the  standard  of  political  rights.^  But  as  Solon,  like 
all  ancient  legislators,  abstained  from  abolishing  anj 
of  the  religious  institutions,  those  families  of  the  Eo- 
patridae in  which  certain  priestly  offices  and  func- 
tions were  hereditary,  retained  these  distinction 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history.* 

•EUPHORBTUM  {ew^p6iop\  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  It  grows  wild  in 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Km^ 
Juba,'  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Euphorbia  in  hon- 
our of  his  physician  Euphorbus,  brother  to  Antoni- 
us  Musa,  the  medical  attendant  of  Augustas.*  This 
prince  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  thr 
plant,  which  was  in  existence  in  Pliny's  days.^ 
The  Euphorbium  was  discovered  by  him  near  Mount 
Atlas.  Its  stem,  according  to  Pliny,*  was  straight 
like  a  thyrsus,  and  its  leaves  resembled  those  c^ 
the  acanthus.  Its  odour  was  so  powerful,  that  the) 
who  collected  the  juice  were  compelled  to  stand  at 
a  distance.  An  incision  was  made  into  the  stem  hi 
means  of  a  pole  tipped  with  iron,  and  the  junk 
which  exuded  was  caught  in  a  goatskin.  I'his 
juice  became,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  gnm-n^ic 
resembling  frankincense.  Pliny  speairs  of  it  as  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  The  name  of 
this  resin  was  also  Euphorbium.  '*  It  is  statel  ie 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,"  remarks  Adams,  **  UiH 
the  Euphorbium  is  got  from  the  species  called  Ew 
pkorbia  antiqttorum ;  but  Sprengel  prefers  the  Eu- 
phorbia maritinuL."'*  Sibthorp  informs  as  that  the 
Greek  fishermen,  at  the  present  day,  use  the  i  m- 
phorbia  Charadas  (called  by  them  ^Xifio^)  to  pois  hi 
the  fish,  but  that,  when  caught  by  these  mrajs, 
they  become  putrid  a  short  time  after  they  are 
taken.* 

EURITUS.     (Vid.  Amphitheitrum,  p.  53.) 

EUTH YDIC 'lA  (evevdiKta),    (  Vid.  Dice,  p.  369.? 

EUTHY'NE  {evdwn).  AU  public  officers  at  Ath- 
ens, especially  generals,  ambassadors,*  the  areboos 
and  their  assessors,  the  dintets,  priests  and  priest- 
esses,^* the  secretaries  of  the  state,"  the  supehn- 
tendents  of  public  buildings,  the  trieiarchs,  and 
even  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Areiopagus,  were  accountable  for  their 
conduct,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  aoqoitted 
themselves  of  their  official  duties.  The  judges  in 
the  pc)pular  courts  seem  to  have  been  the  oaiy  au- 
thorities who  were  not  responsible,^*  for  tliey  were 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
would,  therefore,  in  theory,  have  been  responsible 
to  themselves.  This  account,  which  officers  bad 
to  give  after  the  time  of  their  office  was  over,  was 
called  evdvvvi  and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  ifm&9- 
vol.  Every  public  officer  had  to  render  his  account 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office;^* 
and  as  long  as  this  duty  was  not  fulfilled,  the  whole 
property  of  the  ex-officer  was  in  bondage  to  the 
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rt&te  ;*  be  ^as  sot  allowed  to  travei  beyond  the 
froctters  of  Attica,  to  consecrate  any  part  of  his 
property  as  a  donarium  to  the  gods,  to  make  his 
will,  or  to  pass  from  one  family  into  another  by 
adoption;  no  public  honours  or  rewards,  and  no 
Dew  office  could  be  given  to  him.*  If  within  the 
stated  period  an  officer  did  not  send  in  his  account, 
ar  action  called  aXoyiov  or  dXa/ictc  iiicrf  was  brought 
against  him.'  At  the  time  when  an  officer  submit- 
ted to  the  evdvvrf,  any  citizen  had  the  right  to  come 
forward  and  impeach  him.  Those  who,  after  hay 
iog  refused  to  submit  to  the  eiSvvn,  also  disobeyed 
the  summons  to  defend  themselves  before  a  court 
of  justice,  thereby  forfeited  their  rights  as  citi- 
«ens.* 

It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  officers  subject  to 
the  euthyne,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those  whose 
office  was  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  money,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  in  many  cases 
It  was  only  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  a 
person  had  behaved  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  In  the  former  case  the  scrutiny  was 
conducted  with  great  strictness,  as  the  state  had 
various  means  to  check  and  control  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  officers ;  in  the  latter,  the  eulhyne  may 
in  many  instances  have  been  no  more  than  a  per- 
sonal attendance  of  the  ex-officer  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  see  whether  any  charge 
was  brought  against  him.  When  no  aocuser  ap- 
peared, the  officer  was  honourably  dismissed  {hri- 
<f^taivea6ai*).  After  an  officer  had  gone  through 
the  euthyne,  he  became  avevOuvog* 

The  officers  before  whom  the  accounts  were 
given  were  in  some  places  called  e^Ovvoi  or  Xoyta- 
roi,  in  others  k^traarai  or  awnyofioi.''  At  Athens 
wc  meet  with  the  first  two  of  these  names,  and 
both  are  mostly  mentioned  together ;  but  how  far 
their  fuactions  differed  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
granunarians*  state  that  XoyLorai  was  the  name  of 
;he  same  officers  who  were  formerly  called  Mwoi. 
But  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  orators 
speak  of  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their 
functions  were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  by  Bockh,*  it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that 
t**ie  office  of  the  ^MyioTai,  though  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  tvdvvoi^  was  of  greater  extent  than 
that  of  the  latter,  who  appear  rather  to  have  been 
the  assessors  of  the  former  than  a  totally  distinct 
class  of  officers,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  All  ac- 
counts of  those  officers  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  public  money  were,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  first  sent  in  to  the  AoyMrrat,  who  exam- 
ined them ;  and  if  any  difficulty  or  incorrectness 
was  discovered,  or  if  charges  were  brought  against 
an  ex-officer  within  the  period  of  30  days,  the  far- 
ther inquiry  devolved  upon  the  eidwoi,  before  whom 
Che  officer  was  obliged  to  appear  and  plead  his 
cause.  ^*  If  the  Mvvoi  found  that  the  accounts  were 
unsatisfactory,  that  the  officer  had  embezzled  part 
of  the  public  money,  that  he  had  accepted  bribes, 
or  that  charges  brought  against  him  were  well 
founded,  they  referred  the  case  to  a  court  of  justice, 
for  which  ttie  XayiOToi  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
£nd  in  this  court  their  herald  proclaimed  the  question 
who  would  come  forward  as  accuser."  The  place 
where  the  court  was  held  was  the  same  as  that  to 
whieh  ex-officers  sent  their  accounts  to  be  exam- 
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ined  by  the  XnyurrxU,  and  was  called  /jiyion^^sy. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  evdi  voi  took  at 
active  part  in  the  trials  of  the  Xoyurr^ptcv:  hot 
whether  they  acted  only  as  the  assessors  of  the  Xo- 
yurraif  or  wliether  they,  as  Pollux  states,  exacted 
the  embezzled  sums  and  fines  instead  of  the  prac- 
tores,  is  uncertain.  The  number  of  the  evdvvoii  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Xoyiarai,  was  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.*  The  Xoytarai  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  and  chosen  by  lot ;  whether 
the  Mwoi  were  likewise  chosen  by  lot  is  uncer- 
tain, for  Photius  uses  an  expression  derived  from 
xXnpoi  (lot),  while  Pollux*  states  that  the  nAww 
(frpoaaipovvratt  scil.  roic  Aoy{arfluf),were  hke  the  as- 
sessors of  the  archons ;  the  latter  account,  howev- 
er, seems  to  be  more  consistent  and  more  probable. 
Every  elOwoc  had  two  assessors  (napedpoi).* 

The  first  traces  of  this  truly  democratic  institu- 
tion are  generally  found  in  the  establishment  of  tnt. 
archonship  {upxv  vi^evOwoc)  instead  of  the  kingly 
power,  by  the  Attic  nobles  *  It  was  from  this  state 
of  depcndance  of  the  first  magistrates  upon  the  or 
der  of  the  nobles  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  ilie 
regular  euthyne  arose.  Similar  institutions  were 
established  in  several  other  republics  of  Greece.* 

EUTHYNOI  {EvOvvoi).    {Vid,  Euthynk  ) 

EVrCTIO.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  was  b> 
legal  means  deprived  of  it  (emcied),  the  seller  was 
bound  to  make  good  the  loss  {eviclionem  prtulare). 
If  the  seller  knew  that  he  was  selling  what  was 
not  his  own,  this  was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  he  was 
bound,  in  case  of  eviction,  to  make  good  to  the  pur- 
chaser all  loss  and  damage  that  he  sustained.  If 
there  was  no  dolus  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  was 
simply  bound  to  make  good  to  the  purchaser  thr 
value  of  the  thing  at  the  time  of  eviction.  It  wac 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  neglect  no  proper 
means  of  defence,  when  an  attempt  was  made  tc> 
evict  him  ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give  the  seller  no 
tice  of  the  adverse  claim  {litem  ^nunciart),  and  t«t 
pray  his  aid  in  defence  of  the  action.  The  sti  pulatio 
duplae  was  usual  among  the  Romans ;  and,  in  such 
case,  if  the  purchaser  was  evicted  from  the  whole 
thing,  he  might,  by  virtue  of  his  agreement,  demand 
from  the  seller  double  its  value.'' 

EVOCATI  were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army 
who  had  served  out  their  time  and  obtained  their 
discharge  {missio)y  but  had  voluntarily  enlisted  again 
at  the  invitation  of  the  consul  or  other  commander.* 
There  appears  always  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  evocati  m  every  army  of  importance ; 
and  when  the  general  was  a  favourite  among  the 
soldiers,  the  number  of  veterans  who  joined  hia 
standard  would  of  course  be  incr^.ased.  The  evo- 
cati were  doubtless  released,  like  the  vexiilarii,  from 
the  common  military  duties  of  fortifying  the  camp, 
making  roads,  dec.,*  and  held  a  higher  rank  in  the 
army  than  the  common  legionary  soldiers.  They 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the 
equites  Romani,**  and  sometimes  classed  with  the 
centurions.^*  They  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  centurions.  Thus  Pompey 
induced  a  great  many  of  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  him  in  former  years,  to  join  his  stand- 
ard at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  by  the 
promise  of  rewards  and  the  command  of  centuries 
(or<2tnttm").  All  the  evocati  could  not,  however, 
have  held  the  rank  of  centurions,  as  we  read  of  two 
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tlaOusand  on  one  •ccasion,'  and  of  their  belonging 
to  certain  cohorts  in  the  army.  Cicero  speaks  of  a 
P^'oicctus  Evocalorum* 

The  name  of  Evocati  was  also  given  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  who 
were  appointed  by  Domitian  to  guard  his  bedcham- 
ber.* This  body  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  existe<l  under  the  succeeding  emperors,  and 
to  ha7c  been  the  same  as  those  c^ied  Evocali  An- 

ESArOrHS  AIKH  {h^ayayfji  6Uri),  a  suit  of  a 
public  nature,  which  might  be  instituted  against  one 
who,  assuming  to  act  as  the  protector  {Ki'pio^)  of  an 
Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a  foreigner  in  a 
foreign  land.  This  was  contrary  to  law,  intermar- 
riage with  aliens  being  (as  a  general  rule)  prohibit- 
ed. In  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timoc- 
ratcs,*  the  latter  is  charged  with  having  sold  his 
sister  to  a  Corcyrean,  on  pretence  of  giving  her  in 
marriage.* 

ESAIPE2EQS  AIKH  {k^aipiaeu^  dUtf).  This 
was  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
attempt  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  slave ;  not 
where  the  defendant  claimed  a  property  in  the 
slave,  but  where  he  asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  condition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  his  own  person,  if  a 
reputed  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  as  a  free- 
man, he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of  one 
who  was  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who  was  said 
k^aLpelaOai  or  a^aipfladat  avrbv  elg  6XcvdepiaVf  in 
libertatem  vindicare.  If  the  master  sought  to  re- 
claim him,  he  proceeded  to  tako  manual  posses- 
sion, uysiv  avTov  cig  dovXeiav.  A  runaway  slave 
might  at  any  time  be  seized  by  his  master,  either  in 
llie  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a  sanctuary. 
If  the  friend  or  person  who  harboured  the  slave 
meant  to  contest  the  master's  right,  the  proper 
course  was  to  go  with  him  before  the  magistrate, 
and  give  security  for  the  value  of  the  slave  and 
costs,  in  case  a  court  of  law  should  decide  against 
him.  The  magistrate  who  took  cognizance  of  the 
cause  was  the  arclion,  where  a  man  claimed  to  be 
a  (Mtizen  ;  the  polemarch,  where  he  claimed  to  be 
an  alien  freeman.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  archon  or 
polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty  pendente  lite, 
Tn  the  suit  that  followed,  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove 
bis  title  to  the  ownership  of  the  slave,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, obtained  such  compensation  as  the  jury 
chose  to  award  ;  this  being  a  rifiijrdg  aycjv,  and  half 
of  the  Tlfiijfia  being  given  to  the  state.*  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his  slave 
immediately :  if,  however,  the  slave  had  escaped  in 
the  mean  time,  and  evidence  of  such  fact  were  pro- 
duced, the  jury  would  probably  take  that  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  damages. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the  slave, 
had  used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to  a  Siicrf 
Piaiov.  And  if  the  soi-disant  master  had  failed  in 
the  k^.  SUrjy  the  injured  party  might  maintain  an 
action  against  him  for  the  attempted  seizure.' 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates,*  the  defendant,  a. bank- 
er, from  whor»i  it  is  sought  to  recover  a  deposite,  is 
charged  with  having  asserted  the  freedom  of  his 
own  slave,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  examined 
by  torture  respecting  the  sum  of  money  deposited 


1.  (lb.,  iii.,  88.)— S.  (ad  Fain.,  ii:.,  0,  ^  5.~Compare  Cic.  sd 
Fam.,  xv.,4,  «  3.— Cjbs.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  91.— Suet.,  Octav.,56.— 
Lipsios,  De  Milil.  Rom.,  i.,  8.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  10.)— 4.  (Hy- 
nnoa,  De  Lim.,  p.  209.— Orelli,  Tnscrip.,  No.  3495,  153.)— 5.  (p. 
tQS.)— 0.  (Nfeier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  350.)— 7.  (Demottli.,  c.  Theocr., 
IS98.)— T.  (Lyg.,  c.  Panel.,  734,  &c.,  with  Reiske's  note.— De- 
■inath.,  t  Ne«r.,  1358.— ITarpocr.,  a.  v.  ^Elaiphcui  and  *Ayci. 
-Idtier,  \tt.  Proc.,  p.  394.)— 9.  (Trapez.,  S«i.) 
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in  hia  hands,   lliis  is  remarkable  on  two  acooiaita  - 
tirst  (as  Meier  observes),  because  it  seems  to  prora 
that  one  not  the  owner  of  the  slave  could  bring  the 
i^.  SIkti,  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the  matter ;  sec- 
ondly, because  it  was  optional  with  a  man  lo  give 
up  hjs  slave  to  the  torture  or  not,  the  refusal  bein| 
only  matter  of  observation  to  the  jury ;  and,  there* 
fore,  it  appears  strange  that  any  one  should  have 
recourse  to  a  measure,  the  result  of  which  (if  8Uo> 
cessful)  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  property. 
EXAUCTORA-TIO.    {Vid.  Mibsio.) 
EXAUGURATIO  is  the  act  of  changing  a  aa 
cred  thing  into  a  profane  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had  received 
by  inauguratio,  consecratio,  or  dedicatio.     Iliat 
such  an  act  was  performed  by  the  augurs,  and  nev- 
er without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
augur ium,  is  implied  in  the  name  itself^    Temples, 
chapels,  and  other  consecrated  places,  as  weU  aa 
priests,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  goda. 
No  consecrated  place  whatever  could  be  employed 
for  any  profane  purpose,  or  dedicated  to  any  other 
divinity  than  that  to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
without  being  previously  exaugurated ;  and  priests 
could  not  give  up  their  sacred  functions,  or  (ia  r:a8e 
they  were  obliged  to  live  in  celibacy)  enter  into 
matrimony,  without  first  undergoing  the  process  oi 
exauguratio.* 
EXCE'PTIO.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
EXCU'BI^.    (Kirf.  Castra,  p.  220.) 
EXCUBITO'RES,  which  properly  mear.8  watch 
men  or  sentinels  of  any  kind,*  was  the  name  more 
particularly  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  cohort  who 
guarded  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor.*    Their 
commanding  officer  was  called  iribunus  excubitor.^ 
When  the  emperor  went  to  an  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  another  person,  the  excubitores  appear  tc 
have  accompanied  him,  and  to  have  kept  gaanl  at 
in  his  own  palace.* 
EXEDRiE.    ( Vid.  Gymnasium,  House.  ) 
EXEGETAI  {k^nyv'Toi,  interpreters;  on  this  anO 
other  meanings  of  the  word,  vid.  Ruhnken,  cd  7Vin«i 
Glossar.,  p.  109,  &c.)  is  the  name  of  the  Eumolpi- 
de,  by  which  they  were  designated  as  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and  of  the  sacred 
rites.'    {Vid.  Eumolpidat. )    They  were   thus,  at 
Athens,  the  only  class  of  persons  who    in   sotnc 
measure  resembled  the  Roman  jurists;   but    the 
laws,  of  which  the  k^Tiytjrai  were  the  interpreters, 
were  not  written,  but  handed  down  by  tradition^ 
Plutarch*  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  th« 
Eupatridffi,  though,  properly  speaking,  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  order,  i.  e  ,  th« 
Eumolpidae.     The  Etymologicum  Magn  ,^  in    a& 
cordance  with  the  etymological  meaning  of   the 
word,  states  that  it  was  applied  to  any  intcrpretei 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profane  ;  but  we  know 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  applied  to 
three  members  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,** 
whose  province  it  was  to  interpret  the  religious 
and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  oracles;  whence  Cicero"  calls  them  religioHum 
inierpretes.^*    They  had  also  to  perfonn  the  pa'olis 
and  private  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  were  never  ap> 
pointed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oradei 
whence  they  were  called  Uv^6xpn<'ro^.^* 

The  name  k^vyv^C  was  also  applied  to  those  pear- 
sons  who  served  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the  visciteia 


1.  (Liy.,  i.,  55 ;  ▼.,  54.— Dionyv  Hd^  Antiq.  Rom.,  iii  ,  p.  20S 
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7,  4.— Jal.  Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Philos.,  c.  4.)— 3.  (Cas.,  Bvlt 
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CXHIBENDUM. 


EXODIA. 


Ib  toe  TOfysl  remarkable  towns  and  places  of  Greece, 
who  showed  to  strangers  the  curiosities  of  a  place, 
and  explained  to  them  its  history  and  antiquities. > 

Respecting  the  i^yrirfi^  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
at  Sparta,  see  Miiller,  Dor.,  iii.,  11,  2. 

EXENGYASTHAI  {h^eyyvaaeai)    (r//i.ENOYE.) 

EXERCITO'RIA  ACTIO  was  an  action  granted 
^7  the  edict  against  the  exercitor  navis.  By  the 
term  navis  was  understood  any  vessel,  whether 
uaed  for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  tho  sea. 
The  exercitor  navis  is  the  person  to  whom  all  the 
ship's  gains  and  eirnings  {obventioncs  ct  reditus)  be- 
long, whether  he  is  the  owner,  or  has  hired  the  ship 
from  the  owner  for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite. 
The  magister  navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and 
management  of  the  ship,  and  was  appointed  {jtra- 
foiiiut)  by  the  exercitor.  The  exercitor  was  bound 
generally  by  the  contracts  of  the  magister,  who  was 
his  agent,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  the  contract 
of  the  magister  must  be  with  reference  to  farther- 
ing the  object  for  which  he  was  appointed  ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  he  purchased  things  useful  for  the  nav- 
igation of  the  ship,  or  entered  into  a  contract  or 
incurred  expense  for  the  ship*s  repairs,  the  exerci- 
tor was  bound  by  such  contract :  the  terms  of  the 
master's  appointment  (praposUio)  accordingly  de- 
tennine  the  rights  of  third  parties  against  the  exer- 
citor. If  the  magister,  being  appointed  to  manage 
the  ship,  and  to  use  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  used 
it  for  a  different  purpose,  his  employer  was  not 
tx)und  by  the  contract.  If  there  were  several  ma- 
gistri,  with  undivided  powers,  a  contract  with  one 
was  the  same  as  a  contract  with  all.  If  there  were 
several  exercitores,  who  appointed  a  magister  either 
out  of  their  own  number  or  not,  they  were  several- 
ly answt»rable  for  the  contracts  of  the  magister. 
The  contracting  party  might  have  his  action  either 
against  the  exercitor  or  the  magister,  so  long  as  the 
iBsgister  continued  to  be  such. 

A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
ir.  exercitor  in  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the  ma- 
gister or  the  sailors,  but  not  on  the  contract  of  the 
sailors.  If  the  magister  substituted  a  person  in  his 
place,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  the  exer- 
citor would  still  be  bound  by  any  proper  contract 
of  such  person. 

The  term  Nauta  properly  applies  to  all  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  navigating  a  ship ;  but  in  the 
Praetor's  Edict"  the  term  Nauta  means  Exercitor 
{qui  nnem  excrcct). 

(Dig.  14,  tit.  1.— Peckius,  in  Tilt.  Dig.  et  Cod. 
ad  Ran  NatUicam  pertincnles  Comment, — Abbott  on 
Shipping,  Index,  Ezercitor  Navis.) 

EXE'RCITUS.    {Vid.  Ahhy.) 

EXETASTAI  ('E^eraarai)  were  commissioners 
«cnt  out  by  the  Athenian  people  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er there  were  as  many  mercenaries  as  the  generals 
reported.  It  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received  pay  for 
troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  than  they  pos- 
sessed, in  order  to  receive  the  pay  themselves ;  in 
which  case  they  were  said  "  to  draw  pay  for  empty 
places  in  the  mercenary  force"  (jiiaho^opelv  h  ru 
^eviKu  Ktvaig  x^^P^^)'  The  commissioners,  how- 
ever, who  were  sent  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
matter,  often  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.* 
This  name  was  also  probably  given  to  commission- 
ers who  were  appointed  to  investigate  other  matters. 

EXHERES.     {Vid,  Herbs.) 
^  EXHIBENDUM,  ACTIO  AD.    This  action  was 
'iitrodLxed  mainly  with  respect  to  vindicationes,  or 
Ictions  about  property.    "Exhibere'*  is  defined  to 
be  **facere  in  publico  potestaiem,  ut  ei  qui  agat  cx- 
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periundi  sit  erpia."  Tliis  was  a  personal  acnoB^ 
and  he  had  the  right  of  action  who  intended  to  bring 
an  actio  in  rem.  The  actio  ad  exhibendum  waa 
against  a  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing 
in  question,  or  had  fraudulently  parted  with  the 
possession  of  it ;  and  the  object  was  the  production 
of  the  thing  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  examined 
by  the  plaintiff.  The  thing,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
movable  thing,  was  to  be  produced  at  the  place 
where  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  legfil 
proceedings  respecting  it ;  but  it  was  to  bo  taken 
to  the  place  where  the  action  was  tried  at  the  cost 
and  expense  of  the  plaintifiT. 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases  :  for  in 
stance,  to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privilege 
of  taking  his  property  off  another  person's  land, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  to  restore 
the  thing,  though  hound  by  this  action  to  allow  the 
owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a  man 
had  in  his  possession  something  in  which  his  own 
and  the  plaintifTs  property  were  united,  as  a  jewel 
set  in  the  defendant's  gold,  in  which  case  there 
might  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  things. 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  plaintiff  might  have  damages  for  loss 
caused  by  such  non-production.  This  action  would 
lie  to  produce  a  slave  in  order  that  he  might  be  put 
to  the  torture  to  discover  his  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  ot  4 
thing  was  either  property  in  the  thing  or  some  inter- 
est ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  judex  to  declare 
whether  there  was  suflficient  reason  (justa  etprobo' 
bilis  eau«a)  for  production.  The  word  "interest'* 
was  obviously  a  word  of  doubtful  import.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  a  question  if  a  man  could  bring  thic 
action  for  the  production  of  his  adversary's  ac 
counts,  though  it  was  a  general  rule  of  law  that  all 
persons  might  have  this  action  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  thing  to  be  produced  (quorum  interest) ;  but 
the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest^  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  production  on  the  mere  ground  of  iti 
being  for  the  plaintiff's  advantage.  A  man  might 
have  this  actio  though  he  had  no  vindicatio;  as^ 
for  instance,  if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of 
such  a  slave  as  Titius  might  choose,  he  had  a  right 
to  the  production  of  the  testator's  slaves  in  order 
that  Titius  might  make  the  choice ;  when  the  choice 
was  made,  then  the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  slave 
as  his  property,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make 
the  choice.  If  a  man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom 
of  a  slave  (m  libertatem  vindicare),  he  might  have 
this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence;  in  which  respect  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(Muhlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum. — ^Dig.  10, 
tit.  4.) 

EXITE'RIA  {e^iTvpia)  or  EPEXOD'IA  {kne^oSia) 
are  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions.*, 
The  principal  object  of  these  sacrifices  always  was 
to  discover  from  the  accompanying  signs  the  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  issue  of  the  undertaking  on 
which  they  were  about  !«•  enter.  According  to 
Hesychius,  h^irrfpia  was  also  the  name  of  the  day 
on  which  the  annual  magistrates  laid  down  their 
offices. 

EXOD'IA  ('Efo<$<a,  from  k^  and  cJdof)  were  old- 
fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses,  insert- 
ed in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Atellana;.*  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
exodia ;  but,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  we  must  iiifei 
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fctittt,  although  distinct  from  the  AteJans,  they  were 
etosely  connected  with  them,  and  never  performed 
alone.  Hence  Juvenal  calls  them  exodium  Atella- 
lur}  and  Suetonius*  exodium  Atellanicum.  They 
were,  like  the  Atellane  themselves,  played  by  young 
and  well-born  Romans,  and  not  by  the  hlstriones. 
Since  the  time  of  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  the 
exodia  have  almost  generally  been  considered  as 
ihort  comedies  or  farces  which  were  performed 
After  the  Atellanee ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded 
upoF  the  vague  and  incorrect  statement  of  the 
acholiast  on  Juvenal.'  But  the  words  of  Livy,  ex- 
odia conseriafabellis,  seem  rather  to  indicate  inter- 
ludes, which,  however,  must  not  be  understood  as 
if  they  had  been  played  between  the  acts  of  the 
Atellanae,  which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the 
Atellanee  themselves.  But  as  several  Atellanee 
were  performed  on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that 
the  exodia  were  played  between  them.  This  sup- 
position is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  itself,  which  signifies  something  if  66ovj  extra 
Tiam,  or  something  not  belonging  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, and  thus  is  synonymous  with  kireiaodiov.  The 
play,  as  well  as  the  name  of  exodium,  seecos  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Ital- 
ian Greece ;  but  ailer  its  introduction  it  appears 
to  have  become  very  popular  among  the  Romans, 
and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  a  very  late 
period.* 

EXO'MIS  {^ufik)  was  a  dress  which  had  only  a 
sleeve  fur  the  Icfl  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  the 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  free,  and  was,  for 
this  reason,  called  exomia.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  xtTuu  tTepofiuax''i^o^*  The  exomis,  however, 
was  not  only  a  chiton  (vid.  Tunica),  but  also  an 
\fidTLoy  or 'rrepidXTjfia.  (Fid.  Pallium.)  According 
lo  Hcaychius*  and  ^Elius  Dionysius,'  it  served  at 
the  same  time  both  the  purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an 
feimation ;  hut  Pollux'  speaks  of  two  different  kinds 
»f  exomio,  one  of  which  was  a  Kept6Xvifia,  and  the 
fivher  a  x^'*'*'^  irtpofiaaxo-^o^.  His  account  is  con- 
Irmed  by  existing  works  of  art.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Mus.  Pio-Clement.,»  Hepheestos  wearing  an  ex- 
amis,  which  is  an  himation  thrown  round  the  body 
in  the  way  in  which  this  garment  was  always  worn, 
and  which  clothes  the  body  like  an  exomis  when  it 
is  girded  round  the  waist.  The  following  figure  of 
Rharon,  on  the  contrary,  taken  from  Stackelberg, 


k  AaX.,  Ti.,  71.)-«.  (Tib.,  45.)-S.  (Sat.,  lit.,  174.)-4.  (Suo- 
V  a-,  bomit.,  10.)— 5.  (Phot,  ct  Ifeiych.,  s.  v.  'Errpofi.— Heliod., 
irfthiop.,  ti.,  1.— Pans.,  vi.,  16,  2.)— 6.  (■.  v.  'E^w/i^f-)— 7.  (ap. 
Eurtath.  %J  11.,  xvijj.,  595.1—8.  (Onom.,  vii.,  48.)— 9.  (vol.  iv., 
»K  11.) 
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Die  Graber  dcr  Helienen^  pi.  47,  represents  tlie  | 
er  ;f4rwv  htpofidaxci^fK- 

The  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and  work- 
ing people,^  whence  we  find  Hephsstos,  the  working 
deity,  frequently  represented  with  this  garment  in 
works  of  art.*  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  the  Ly- 
sistrata  of  Aristophanes*  wear  the  exomis,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Pollux,*  who 
says  that  it  was  the  dress  of  old  men  in  comic  plays. 

According  to  Aulus  Gellius,*  the  exomis  was  the 
same  as  the  common  tunic  without  sleeves  {citta 
kumcrum  desinentea) ;  but  bis  statement  is  opposed 
to  the  accounts  of  all  the  Greek  grammarians,  and 
is,  without  doubt,  erroneous.* 

EXOMOS'IA  (i^ufiotria).  Any  Athenian  citizen, 
when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice  (KXrjTeveiv  or  i/fic^^rh;«v'),  was  obliged  by 
law  to  obey  the  summons,  unless  he  could  establish 
by  oath  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  case  in 
question.*  This  oath  was  called  e^uftoata,  and  the 
act  of  taking  it  was  expressed  by  k^ofiwaOai .  *  Those 
who  refused  to  obey  the  summons  without  being 
able  to  take  the  k^ftoaia^  incurred  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  drachms  ;  and  if  a  person,  after  promis- 
ing to  give  his  evidence,  did,  nevertheless,  not  ap- 
pear when  called  upon,  an  action  called  Xeinoftap- 
Tvpiovy  or  0Xd6ni  dUti^  might  be  brought  against 
him  by  the  parties  who  thought  themselves  injurei^ 
by  his  having  withheld  his  evidence." 

When  the  people,  in  theur  assembly,  appointed  a 
man  to  a  magistracy  or  any  other  public  office,  he 
was  at  liberty,  before  the  doxifiaala  took  placr,  n 
decline  the  oflSce,  if  he  could  take  an  oath  that  the 
state  of  his  health  or  other  circumstances  rendeied 
it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  connecte<l 
with  it  (Jk^6ftwadai  r^v  &pxvvt  or  tt/v  x^ipotcviav)  • 
and  this  oath  was  likewise  called  k^ufioaia,  or  some- 
times airufioaia.^^ 

EXOSTRA  {h^Ciarpa,  from  h^uBio)  was  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  theatres  of  the 
ancients.  Cicero,^'  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  for- 
merly concealed  his  vices,  expresses  this  sentiment 
by  ^st  siparium  helunbaiur ;  and  then  stating  that 
he  now  shamelessly  indulged  in  his  vicious  practi- 
ces in  public,  says,  jam  in  exostra  hcluatur.  From 
an  attentive  consideration  of  this  passage,  it  is  evt 
dent  that  the  exostra  was  a  machine  by  means  of 
which  things  which  had  been  concealed  behind  the 
siparium  were  pushed  or  rolled  forward  from  be- 
hind it,  and  thus  became  visible  to  the  spectator*. 
This  machine  was  therefore  very  much  like  the 
kKKVK},vfMf  with  this  distinction,  that  the  latter  was 
moved  on  wheels,  while  the  exostra  was  pushed 
forward  upon  rollers."  But  both  seem  to  have  been 
used  for  tne  same  purpose,  namely,  to  exhibit  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  the  results  or  consequences 
of  such  things — e.  g.^  murder  or  suicide — as  could 
not  consistently  take  place  in  the  proscenium,  and 
were  therefore  described  as  having  occurred  behind 
the  siparium  or  in  the  soene. 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  from  a  tower  ol 
the  besiegers  upon  the  walls  of  the  besieged  town, 
and  across  which  the  assailants  marched  to  attack 
those  of  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  on  tbr 
ramparts  to  defend  the  town." 


1.  (Phot.,  8.  ▼.— Schol,  ad  Aristoph.,  Equit.,  S79.;--S.  {MaJ 
let,  Aroh«ol.  der  KuMt.,  ♦  S66,  «.)-8.  (I.  eM.)-4.  (it^  US. 
—  5.  (vii.,  12.)— 6.  (Becker,  Chankles,  ii.,  p.  11«,  *c.)— 7 
(PoUox,  Onom.,  viii..  37.— .fiuchin.,  c.  Timirch.,  p.  7l.>— * 
(Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Le^.,  p.  396 ;  c.  Necr.,  p.  1354 ;  c.  Aphot*. 
p.  850.— Snidas,  ».  v.  *E^0M<JffOff<>a*-)— •■  (Demorth.,  c,  Stenh. 
i.,  p.  1119;  c  Eubobd.,  p.  1317.— Harpocmu,*.  t.>— 10.  (De 
moath.,  c.  Timoth.,  p.  1 190.— Meior,  Alt.  Proc.,  t.  387,  Ac.)<- 
11.  (DemoBth.,  Dc  Pais.  Leg.,  p.  879;  c.  Timoth.,  p,  1»4.- 
.^•chin.,  De  FaU.  Leg.,  p.  iil.— Pollux,  Onom.,  nii^  54^- 
Etymol.  Mair.,  s.  v.)— 12.  (De  Pror.  Cona..  «.>-13.  (PfiUoi 
Onom.,  iv.,  128.— Schol.  ad  Ariatoph.,  Achani^  ~5  ) — 14,  i\m 
tret .  De  Re  Milit.,  iv.,  91.) 
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UrOYAHS  AIKH  {HovXt/c  iUii).  Tb.  process 
JO  called  in  Athenian  law  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally used  as  a  remedy  against  those  who  wrong- 
fully "  kept  others  out"  (f fe/XAfiv,  k^elpytiv)  of  real 
property  which  belonged  to  them.^  The  etymology 
of  the  word  indicates  this,  and  the  speeches  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Onetor  furnish  an  example  of  it. 

(  Vii.  EXBATEIA.) 

The  6Lkh  i^(jv?.iK,  however,  does  not  generally 
appear  in  this  simple  shape,  but  rather  as  an  **  actio 
ra  judicata^^"  or  an  action  consequent  upon  the  non- 
Iblfilment  of  a  judgment  in  a  previous  suit ;  the  na- 
ture of  which,  of  course,  modified  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  case  when 
ihe  main  action  had  reference  to  real  property. 
If  a  plaintiff  was  successful  in  an  action  of  this 
sort,  and  the  defendant  did  not  give  up  possession 
by  the  time  appointed,  two  processes  seem  to  have 
been  open  to  the  former.  Thus  he  might,  if  he 
chose,  proceed  at  once  to  take  possession  (^^rev- 
uv\  and  if  resisted,  then  bring  his  action  for  eject- 
ment ;*  or  he  might  adopt  a  less  summary  process, 
which,  80  far  as  we  can  understand  the  grammari- 
ans, was  as  follows :  If  the  property  in  question, 
and  which  the  defendant  refused,  ailer  judgment 
given,  to  surrender,  was  a  house,  the  plaintiff  brought 
an  action  for  the  rent  {diKti  hoiKtov) :  if  a  landed 
estate  {x^^)y  ^^^  ^^^  produce  {dUtf  xctpirov).  If 
the  defendant  still  kept  possession,  the  next  step 
was  a  SiKii  a&oiac,  or  an  action  for  the  proceeds  of 
all  his  property  by  way  of  indemnification;  and  afler 
that  followed  the  dUij  k^ovXfjg*  The  statement  we 
have  given  from  Hudtwalcker^  rests  mainly  on  its 
mherent  probability  and  the  authority  of  Suidas* 
Some  grammarians,  however,  do  not  represent  the 
6iKii  KopTTov  and  the  61kv  ovaiac  as  conseq<:'^nt  upon 
a  previous  action,  but  as  ihe  first  steps  taken  before 
a  dijri  l^uvkii^  was  commenced.  For  a  probable  ex- 
planation of  this,  oii.  Enoikiou  Aikh.  The  question 
now  arises.  What  was  done  if  the  defendant  refused 
to  give  up  possession,  even  ailer  being  cast  in  the 
iuai  i^ovX^I  We  are  almost  bound  to  suppose, 
though  we  have  no  express  authority  fur  it,  that  a 
plaintiff  would,  under  such  circumstances,  receive 
aid  from  U.o  public  authorities  to  assist  him  in 
ejecting  the  defendant ;  but,  independent  of  this,  it 
appears  from  Andocides*  that  a  defendant  incurred 
the  penalty  of  aTifua  if  defeated  in  a  dUn  e^ovA^c . 

We  will  now  explain  the  proceedings  when  the 
main  action  had  no  reference  to  real  property  :  as, 
for  example,  the  SUrf  KaKjjyopla^^  in  which  Meidias 
allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default  {kp^/njv  u^Ae), 
and  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  the  damages  given 
against  him,  so  as  to  become  virepfffupo^.  Demos- 
thenes,^ the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  says  that  he  might 
have  seized  upon  Meidias^s  property  by  way  of 
pledge,  but  that  he  did  not  do  so,  preferring  to  bring 
a  6iKfi  k^ovkri^  at  once.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  in 
this  statement,  that  if  he  had  attempted  to  maice  a 
seizure,  and  been  resisted,  the  same  process  would 
have  been  equally  open  to  him.  In  fact,  Ulpian* 
informs  us  that  a  AIkti  k^ovXti^  was  the  consequence 
of  such  a  resistance  being  made.  Moreover,  in  ca- 
ses of  this  sort,  it  was  peculiarly  a  penal  action ;  for 
the  defendant,  if  cast,  was  required  to  pay  to  the 
pnhlic  treasury  a  fine  of  the  same  amount  as  the 
damages  (7  KaraAUTj)  due  to  the  plaintiff.*  The 
penalty  of  arifiia  also  was  inflicted  till  both  the  fine 
and  damages  were  paid.  Lastly,  Pollux^*  informs 
ns,  ei  6  luv  of  iuvijfUvog  au^uj^vjel  KTrifniTo^^  6  6e 
Mf  JnttjO^Kriv  ix^^y  i^ovXtjc  V  ^lkti,  words  which  to 


1.  (Hatpon-.,  8.  ▼.—Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  95.— Buttmann,  Lex- 
d^  M^  traoaL)— 9.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  *E(.  d/«>7.-~PoIlaz,  Onom., 
vitt., M.>— 3.  (Harpocr.,  a.  r.  Olciat  dcxj;.— Suidas,  KapiroD  Sdcn.) 
—4.  (p.  143.)— 4.  (1.  c.)-«.  mcpi  Mii<rnfp/#v,  p  10,  16.)— 7.  (c. 
lUfci.,  MO,  SI  )>-a  (Demoath.,  c.  Maid ,  52S  11.)— 9.  (Demoath., 
•  MmL^SaSj  11.)— 10  (▼iii..dO} 


Hudtwalcker  seem  obscure,  but  simply  mean  thai 
if  one  person  claimed  a  property  as  purchaser,  and 
another  as  mortgagee,  or  as  having  a  lien  upon  it, 
tne  dispute  was  settled  by  an  k^ovXt^c  iinri.  In  such 
a  case,  it  would,  of  course,  be  merely  a  civil  action 
to  try  a  right. 

EXPEDI'TUS  is  opposed  to  "tmp«ai(M*,"»  and 
signifies  unencumbered  with  armour  or  with  baggage 
{impedimenta).  Hence  the  light-armed  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army  (p.  104)  were  oAen  called  the  Ex- 
pediti  ;*  and  the  epithet  was  also  applied  to  any 
portion  of  the  army,  when  the  necessity  for  haste, 
or  the  desire  to  conduct  it  with  the  greatest  facility 
from  place  to  place,  made  it  desirable  to  leave  be- 
hind every  weight  that  could  be  spared.* 

EXPLORATO'RES.     ( Vid.  Specolatobbs.) 

EXSEQUIiE.    (Ki4.  FuNUB.) 

EXSPLIUM.     ( Vid,  Banishment,  Roman.) 

EXSUL.     ( Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

EXTISPEX.    (Kirf.  Habuspbx.) 

EXTRAORDINA'RII  (interpreted  by  Polybiu* 
and  Suidas  by  the  Greek  word  'ETrtAexrot,  selected) 
were  the  soldiers  who  were  placed  about  the  person 
of  the  consul  in  the  Roman  army.  They  consisted 
of  about  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry  and  a  fiAb  part 
of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  and  were  chosen  by  the 
prefects.*  Hence,  for  a  legion  of  4200  foot  and  300 
horse,  since  the  number  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  their 
cavalry  twice  as  many,  the  number  of  extraordina- 
rii  would  be  840  foot  and  200  horse,  forming  two 
cohorts,  which  are  mentioned  by  Livy  /  or,  in  an 
array  of  two  legions,  four  cohorts.* 

From  the  extraordinarii  a  body  of  chosen  men 
was  taken  to  form  a  body-guard  for  the  consul. 
These  were  called  ablecti  {aifoXiKToi),  Their  num- 
ber is  uncertain.  Lipsius  conjectures  that  they 
consisted  of  40  out  of  the  200  cavalry,  and  168  out 
of  tlm  840  infantry  of  the  extraordinarii,  msJUn^  tas 
whole  number  of  the  ablecti  in  a  ccn  iUiar  army  80 
horse  and  336  foot.^ 


*FABA  (Auc/ior),  the  Bean.  Dioscorides*  makes 
mention  of  two  kinds,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
('£A.P„]7i/ii(6c  and  Atyun-nof ).  The  Kvofib^  'E^Xi/vt/cof 
is  generally  held  to  be  the  Vida  Faba^  but  there  is 
considerable  difiiculty,  according  to  Adams,  in  de- 
termining exactly  the  variety  of  it  most  applicable 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  bean.  The  most 
probable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dickson,  who 
thinks  that  the  Faba  minor  of  Miller,  namely,  the 
Horse-bean,  answers  best  to  the  descriptions  oi 
Theophrastus.*  The  Kvafidc  KiyvTrriog  is  the  Ne 
lumbium  spcciosum.  Its  edible  root  was  termed 
KoXoKaalat  and  its  fruit  KiSupiov.  The  ancients 
made  a  kind  of  bread  out  of  beans,  called  dproc  kv- 
ufuvoCi  or  panis  ex  faba.  "  Galen  remarks  that 
beans  were  much  used  by  gladiators  for  giving 
them  flc3h,  but  adds  that  it  was  not  firm  or  com- 
pact. Dr.  Cullen  notices  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
these  things,  but  omits  to  mention  that  the  fiesh 
which  they  form  is  deficient  in  firmness.  Actua- 
rius  states  that  they  are  nutritious,  but  dissuades 
from  using  them  freely,  on  account  of  their  flatu- 
lence. According  to  Celsus,  both  beans  and  lentils 
are  stronger  food  than  pease.  Seth  agrees  with 
Galen,  that  the  flesh  formed  from  them  is  flabby 
and  soft.  Galen  directs  to  fry  beans,  or  boil  them 
with  onions,  whereby  they  will  be  rendered  less 
flatulent."^*    The  bean  is  said  to  have  come  origi 


1  (Plaat.,  Epid.,  i.,  1,  70.)— 2.  (Fcatua,  a.  t.  AdTelitatio.)— 3 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xt.,  4.)— 4.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  83,  P.  473,  Ca*aub.)— 5 
(zxxiv.,47.)— 4.  (Liv.,  xl.,  97.)— 7.  (Liptiaa,De  Militia  Romana 
ii.  7  ;  T.,3.)— 8.  (ii.,  127.)— ».  (U.  P.,  vii i.,  9.— Id.,  C.  P  ,iii.,2S.; 
•  10.  (Adama,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  JC^ina,  p.  102.) 
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fiaJly  f3om  Peiaia.^  The  Romans  held  it  in  high 
estimation,  and  Pliny  assigns  it  the  first  rank  among 
leguminous  plants.  Pythagoras,  as  is  well  known, 
proscribed  beans,  a  prohibition  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  rather  dietetic  than  physical  or  moral. 
The  abstaining  from  beans  was  also  enjoined  on  the 
Cgyptians.  Herodotus  says  that  beans  were  never 
sown  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  and  that,  if  some  hap- 
pened to  grow  there,  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat 
them,  either  crude  or  dressed.  As  for  the  priests, 
adds  he,  they  abhor  the  very  sight  of  that  pulse,  ac- 
counting it  impure  and  abominable.'  The  Pytha- 
gorean prohibition,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  Egyptian  origin. 

FABRl  are  workmen  who  make  anything  out  of 
hard  materials,  as  fahri  tignarii,  carpenters,  fabri 
icrariit  smiths,  &c.  The  different  trades  were  di- 
vided by  Numa'  into  nine  collegia,  which  corre- 
spond to  our  companies  or  guilds.  In  the  consti- 
tution of  Servius  Tullius,  the  fabri  tignarii  (re/cro- 
vcf*)  and  the  fabri  ararii  or  ferrarii  (;faXicorv7ro«) 
were  formed  into  two  centuries,  which  were  called 
the  centuriae/a^rtim,  and  not  fabrorum*  They  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  into  which  Ser- 
vius divided  the  people;  but  the  fabri  tign.  probably 
voted  with  the  first  class,  and  the  fabri  ctr.  with  the 
second.  Livy"  and  Dionysius'  name  both  the  cen- 
turies together :  the  former  says  that  they  voted 
with  the  first  class ;  the  latter,  that  they  voted 
wjth  the  second.  Cicero*  names  only  one  century 
of  fabri,  which  he  says  voted  with  the  first  class  ; 
uut  as  he  adds  the  word  tignariorum^  he  must  have 
recognised  the  existence  of  the  second  century, 
which  wc  suppose  to  have  voted  with  the  second 
class.* 

The  fabri  in  the  army  were  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  called  prafectus  fabrHm.^*  It  has  been 
upposed  by  some  modem  writers  that  there  was  a 
praefectus  fabrdm  attached  to  each  legion  ;  and  this 
tnay  have  been  the  case.  No  genuine  inscriptions, 
howftver,  contain  the  title  of  praefectus  fabriim  with 
the  iiame  of  a  legion  added  to  it.  There  were  also 
civil  magistrates  at  Rome,  and  in  the  municipal 
towns,  caiied  praefecti  fabrOm ;  but  we  know  no- 
thiiig  respecting  them  beyond  their  name.  Thus 
wo  find  in  Gruter,  Pr^f.  Fabr.  Romas,"  Prafec- 
tus Fabr.  Car."  The  subject  of  the  praefecti  fa- 
brCim  is  discussed  with  great  accuracy  in  a  letter  of 
Hagenbuchius,  published  by  Orelli." 

FA'BULA  PALLIA'TA.    {Vid. Comcedia, p. 300.) 

FA'BULA  PRALTEXTATA.  (  Vid.  Comcedia, 
p.  300.) 

FA'BULA  TOG  ATA.     {Vid.  Comcedia,  p.  300.) 

FACTIO'iNES  AURIGA'RUM.  ( Vid.  Circus,  p. 
'256.) 

*FAGUS,  the  Beech-tree.  The  name  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  fuyuj  "  to  eat," 
as  indicating  that  its  fruit  served  tor  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  early  race  of  men.  The  fagus  of  Pliny 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Virgil,  both  writers  mean- 
ing the  beecli  ;  but  the  <pn}'OC  of  Theophrastus  is  a 
species  of  oak.  {Vid.  jEsculus.)  La  Cerda  falls 
into  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  fagu*  and  <^tj- 

FALA'RICA.     {Vid.  Uabta.) 
FALCIDIA  LEX     {Vid.  Legatum.) 
FALSUM.    The  crime  of  falsum  was  the  subject 
of  a  Judicium  Publicum,  and  it  was  the  object  of  a 
ex  Cornelia  (passed  by  Sulla),  which  Cicero  also 


i  (F*e,  Floro  de  Viryile,  p.  Hi.)  — 2.  (Herod.,  ii.,  37.)— 3. 
Tlni.,  Numa,  17.)— 4.  (Orelli,  In»crip.,  60,  417,  SC90,  408fl, 
l088,41S4.)-6.  (C.c.,Onit.,46.)-6.  (i ,  43.)-7.  (vii.,  59.)-8. 
(De  Rep.,  ii..  23.)— U.  (GOltling,  Gew:h.  dor  ROm.  Staatsv.,  p. 
849.)— 10.  (C«8.,  ap.  Cic.  ad  Alt.,  ix.,  8.— Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  84.- 
Veget,ii.,  ll.)-ll.  (467,r.)-12.  (235,  »  )— 13.  (iMcrip.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  W,  *c.)-  14.  tPee,  I'lore  dn  Virgilt,  p.  liii.— Martyn  ad 
Virjf.,  Eclog.,  1.,  I  > 


calls  testamentaria  and  numaria,'  with  refsreice  n 
the  crimes  which  it  was  the  objeci;  of  the  law  to 
punish.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  are  stated  by 
Paulus,'  who  also  entitles  it  lex  Cornelia  testa- 
mentaria, to  apply  to  any  person  "  pii  testammttim 
quodve  aliud  instrumentum  faUum  tciau  dolo  fncU 
scripserity  recitaverity  subjecc-ity  suppretterity  amtrerii, 
resignaverity  deleverity**  6tc.  The  punishment  was 
deportatio  in  insulam  (at  least  when  Paulus  wrote] 
for  the  **  honestiores,*'  and  the  mines  or  crucifixioo 
for  the  *'  humiliores."  In  place  of  deportatio,  the 
law  probably  contained  the  punishment  of  the  inter- 
dictio  aquae  et  ignis.  According  to  Paulus,  the  law 
applied  to  any  instrument  as  well  as  a  will,  and  to 
the  adulteration  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  refusing 
to  accept  in  payment  genuine  coin  stamped  witli  the 
head  of  the  princeps.  But  it  appears  from  Ulpian 
{sub  titulo  de  pana  legis  Corndics  testamentaria)  that 
these  were  subsequent  additions  made  to  the  lex 
Cornelia*  by  various  senatus  consulta.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  in  the  consulship  of  Statilius  and 
Taurus,  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  extended  to 
the  case  of  other  than  testamentary  instruments. 
It  is  conjectured  that,  for  the  consulship  of  Statilius 
and  Taurus,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Ulpian,  we 
should  read  Statilius  Taurus,  and  that  the  consul- 
ship of  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  S.  Libo  (A.D.  1 5)  is 
meant.  A  subsequent  senatus  consultum,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  extended  the  penalties 
of  the  law  to  those  who  for  money  undertou*c  the 
defence  of  a  (criminal  \)  cause,  or  to  procure  testi- 
mony ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum,  passed  between 
the  dates  of  those  just  mentioned,  conspifticies  foi 
the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were  comprised  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  Another  senatus  consult 
um,  passed  A.D.  26,  extended  the  law  to  those  whc 
received  money  for  selling,  or  giving,  or  not  giTicg 
testimony.  There  were  probably  other  legislative 
provisions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  fraud.  In 
the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  enacted  against  fraudulent 
persons  {falsarii)  that  tabulae  or  written  contracts 
should  be  pierced  with  holes,  and  a  triple  thread 
passed  through  the  holes,  in  addition  to  the  signa- 
ture.* In  the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  first  two  parts  (cera)  of  a  will  should  hare 
only  the  testator's  signature,  and  the  remaining  one 
that  of  the  witnesses  :  it  was  also  provided  that  no 
man  who  wrote  the  will  should  give  himself  a  leg- 
acy in  it.  The  provisions  as  to  adulterating  money 
and  refusing  to  take  legal  coin  in  payment  were  also 
made  by  senatus  consulta  or  imperial  constitutions. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  latter  law  by  Arrian.»  It 
appears,  from  numerous  passages  in  the  Roman 
writers,  that  the  crime  of  falsum  in  all  its  forma 
was  very  common,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
wills,  against  which  legislative  enactments  are  a 
feeblo  security.* 

FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  {apmjy  dpcVowv,  poei 
6fj£7rdvrj,  dim.  dpeiruviov)^  a  sickle;  a  scythe;  a  pr»- 
ning-knife  or  pruning-hook ;  a  bill ;  a  falchion  ;  a 
halbert. 

As  CuT.TBR  denoted  a  knife  with  one  straight 
edge,  '*  falx"  signified  any  similar  instrument,  the 
single  edge  of  which  was  curved  {^pitrayov  e6- 
KOfimc  ;^  ya/iipug  dpeiruvag  ;•  curva  falces  ;•  ettro^ 
mine  f aids  ahena  ;*•  adunca  falce^^).  By  additional 
epithets  the  various  uses  of  the  falx  were  indicated, 
and  its  corresponding  varieties  ^n  form  and  size 
Thus  the  sickle,  because  it  was  used  by  reapers, 
was  called  falx  messoria ;  the  scythe,  which  was 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  was  caUed  falxfemaria  ; 


I.  (In  Verr.,  ii.,  lib.  I,  c.  42.)— 3.  (Sent.  Recept.,  ▼.,  25w  cd. 
Berl.)— 3.  (Moi.  et  Rom.,  Leg.  Coll.,  tit.  8,  ■   7.)— 4.  (SMt^ 
Nero,  c.  17. — Compare  Pauloa,  Sent.  Recept.,  t.,  tit.  SS,  a.  Ik^^ 
5.  (Epict.,  iii.,  3.)— 4).  (Heinecc.,  Syntagma.)— 7.  (Hem.,  Od 
xiriii.,  867.)— 8.  (Bmnck,  AnBl.,iin  215.)— «.  (Vizg .,  Geoq^   , 
508.)-10.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  2J  '.)— 11.  (xir..  628.) 
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diB  pnmiiig-knife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  their 
086  in  dressing  vines,  as  well  as  in  hedging  and  in 
eutting  off  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  falx  jmtatoriat 
nrnicria,  arborarioj  or  «i/»i/u;a,'  or  by  the  diminu- 
tvrefideula.* 

A  rare  coin  piJished  bj  Pellerin'  shows  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Lagidw,  kings  of  Egypt,  wearing 
the  DuDBMA,  and  on  tlie  reverse  a  man  cutting 
down  com  with  a  sickle.    (See  woodcut.) 


The  lower  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
from  the  MSS.  of  Columella,  and  illustrates  his  de- 
Miiption  of  the  Tarious  parts  of  the  falx  viniloria* 
{Vid.  CuLTBR.)  The  curvature  in  the  forepart  of 
the  blade  is  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  phrase  pro- 
atrta  falx.*  In  this  form  the  bill  must  have  been 
nsed  by  hunters  to  cut  their  way  through  thickets.* 
After  the  removal  of  a  branch  by  the  pruning-hook, 
it  was  often  smoothed,  as  in  modern  gardening,  by 
the  chisel.'  ( Vid.  Dolabr  a.)  The  edge  of  the  falx 
was  often  toothed  or  serrated  {UpTnjv  napxapodov- 
fa*  denticulata*).  The  indispensable  process  of 
sharpening  these  instruments  {apirtfv  xapdooif^evat^^^ 
hpKTjv  zvKafiTT^  v£o6r,yia")  was  effected  by  whet- 
stones, which  the  Romans  obtained  from  Crete  and 
other  distant  places,  with  the  addition  of  oil  or  wa- 
ter, which  the  mower  (faniscx)  carried  in  a  horn 
npon  his  thigh." 

Nomcrous  as  were  the  uses  to  which  the  falx 
was  applied  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  its 
employment  in  battle  was  almost  equally  varied, 
though  not  so  frequent.  The  Geloni  were  noted  for 
its  use."  It  was  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter 
wounded  Typhon  ;*♦  with  which  Hercules  slew  the 
Lemjean  Hydra ;"  and  with  which  Mercury  cut  off 
the  head  of  Argus  {fcdcalo  cnse;^*  harpen  CylUnida'). 
Persons,  havmg  received  the  same  weapon  from 
Mercury,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  from  Vul- 
can, used  it  to  decapitate  Medusa  and  to  slay  the 
sea-monster."  From  the  passages  now  referred  to, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  falchion  was  a  weapon 
^  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  that  it  was  girt  like 
a  dagger  upon  the  waist ;  that  it  was  held  in  the 
hand  by  a  short  hilt ;  and  that,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
da^r  or  sharp-pointed  blade,  with  a  proper  falx 
projecting  from  one  side,  it  was  thrust  into  the  flesh 
i^  to  this  lateral  curvature  {curvo  tenns  ahdidit 
\amo).  In  the  annexed  woodcut,  four  examples  are 
■elected  from  works  of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  its 

1.  (Cato.  Df  Re  Rust.,  10,  11.— Pallad.,  i.,  43.~Colam.,  iv^ 
tl)— 5.  (Culam.,  xii.,  18.)— 3.  (Med.  d©  Rois,  Pwr.,  17W,  p. 
106. >— 4  (I>e  Re  Riut.,  ir.,  25,  p.  518,  ed.  Genier.)-^.  (Cleorff., 
an4Sl.>— 6.  (Grmt.,  Crneg.,  343.)— 7.  (Colnm.,De  Arbor.,  10.) 
^.  (Ilesiod,  Theog.,  174,  179.)— 9.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Ru«t.,  ii., 
l!.>-ia  (Ilettod,  Op.,  573.)— II.  (ApoU.  Rhod.,  iii.,  1388.)— 
II  (PbD.,  II.  N.,  zriii.,  07,5.)— 13.  (Claudian,  De  Laud.  Stil., 
t,  no.)— 14.  (Apollod..  i.,  6.)— 15.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  191.)— 10. 
(Ofid,  Met.,  i.,  718.)— if.  (Lacan,  ix.,  002-077.)- 18.  (Apollod., 
ii.,4..-Enao*h.,  Catart.,  22.— Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  COO,  720,  727 ; 
r.,09  -Branck,  Anal.,  iii.,  157.) 


form.  One  of  the  four  cameoe  here  copied  rcpie- 
sents  Perseus  with  the  falchion  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left.  The  two 
smaller  figures  are  heads  of  Saturn,  with  the  falx  in 
its  original  form ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  represent- 
ing the  same  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably 
engraved  in  Italy  at  a  later  period  than  the  others, 
but  early  enough  to  prove  that  the  scythe  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  while  it  illustrates  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  (Kpovoc :  Me 
nex  falcifer^)  for  the  purpose  of  personifying  Time 
(Xpdpoc),  who,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  epi- 
gram,' destroys  all  things  (jit^  Speirdv^)  with  the 
same  scythe.' 

If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  has  now  hem 
described  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  it 
would  assume  the  form  and  be  applicable  to  all 
the  purposes  of  the  modern  halbert.  Such  must 
have  been  the  atseres  falcati  used  by  the  Romans 
at  the  siege  of  Ambracia.*  ( Vid.  Aries,  Antenna.) 
Sometimes  the  iron  head  was  so  large  as  to  be  fas- 
tened, instead  of  the  ram's  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  by  men  under  a  testudo.' 

Lastly,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Syrians  in  Asia,*  and  the  Gauls  sdid  Brit- 
ons in  Europe  (vid.  Covinus),  made  themselves  for- 
midable on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  use  of  chariots 
with  scythes,  fixed  at  right  angles  {elc  nXtiytov)  to 
the  axle  and  turned  downward,  or  inserted  parallel 
to  the  axle  into  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  re- 
volve, when  the  chariot  was  put  in  motion,  with 
more  than  thrice  the  velocity  of  the  chario:  itself; 
and  sometimes  also  projecting  from  the  extremities 
of  the  axle. 

FAMI'LIA.  The  word  **familia"  contains  the 
same  element  as  the  word  **  famulus,"  a  slave,  and 
the  verb  *'  famulari."  In  its  widest  sense  it  signi- 
fies the  totality  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  Roman 
citizen  who  is  sui  juris,  and  therefore  a  paterfamili* 
as.  Thus,  in  the  third  kind  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition mentioned  by  Gaius,^  the  word  "  familia*'  is 
explained  by  the  equivalent  "  patrimonium  ;*'  and 
the  person  who  received  the  familia  from  the  testa* 
tor  iqtti  a  testatore  familiam  accipiebiU  mancipio)  was 
called  "  familiae  emptor."  In  the  same  sense  we 
find  the  expression  *'  erciscundae  familiae."* 

But  the  word  '*  familia"  is  sometimes  limited  to 
signify  "  persons,"  that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  the 


1.  (Ovid,  Fa»^..,  T.,  027;  in  Ibin,  210.)— 2.  (Bronck,  Anal., 
iii.,  281.)— 3.  (See  Mariette, "  Traits  dee  Pieirea  Gravies,'*  t.  ii., 
pi.  2, 3.)— 4.  (Lit.,  zxxviii.,  5. — Compare  C«f .,  Bell.  Gall.,  tii.. 
M,80.-Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  19.)— 5.  (Vewt.,  iv.,  14.)— 0.  (Xcn.,  Cy- 
rop.,  vi.,  1, 2. — Anab.,  i.,  8. — Diod.  Sic,  ii.,5  ;  xvii.,  53.— Polyb., 
v.,  58.— Q  Curt.,  it.,  9, 12, 1?.— Anl.  Gell.,  r.,  5.-1  Mace.,  liii., 
2.— Veget.,  ill.,  24.— Liv  xjucvii.,  41.)— 7.  (li.,  102.)-- 8.  (Cic, 
Orat.,  i.,  50.) 
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puwei  ol  a  paterfamilias,  such  as  his  sons  {filii-f^ 
KuUa»)j  daughters,  grandchildren,  and  slaves.  When 
**  familia"  is  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  in- 
animate things  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  word  familia  in  the  formula  adopted  by  the  '*  fa- 
mil  ie  emptor"  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  testa- 
tor's familia  by  a  fictitious  purchase  :  "  Familiam  jte- 
cumamque  tuam,"  6lc.  In  another  sense  **  familia" 
signifies  all  the  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power 
(if  a  paterfamilias ;  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
of  this  kind,  all  those  who  are  agnati,  that  is,  all 
who  are  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  would 
be  in  his  power  if  he  were  living.  {Vid.  Coonati.) 
With  this  sense  of  famiUa  is  connected  the  status 
familise,  by  virtue  of  which  a  person  belonged  to  a  par- 
ticular familia,  and  thereby  had  a  capacity  for  certain 
rights  which  only  the  members  of  the  familia  could 
claim.  A  person  who  changed  this  status  ceased  to 
itelong  to  the  familia,  and  sustained  a  capitis  diminu- 
tio  minima.  (Ftd.ADOprio,  Caput.)  Members  of  the 
jame  family  were  "  familiares  ;"  and  hence  famili- 
ma  came  to  signify  an  intimate  friend.  Slaves  who 
i/elonged  to  the  same  familia  were  called,  with  re- 
spect to  this  relation,  familiares.  Generally, "  famil- 
iaris"  might  signify  anything  relating  to  a  familia. 

Sometimes  "familia"  is  used  to  signify  the  slaves 
belonging  to  a  person,^  or  to  a  body  of  persons  {so- 
cittat)^  in  which  sense  they  are  sometimes  opposed 
to  Uberti,»  where  the  true  reading  is  "  liberti."* 

In  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  de- 
clares that  in  default  of  any  heres  suus,  the  property 
of  the  intestate  shall  go  to  the  next  agnatus,  the 
word  "  familia"  signifies  the  property  only :  "  Ag- 
naius  proximtt*  familiam  habeto"  In  the  same  sec- 
tion in  which  Ulpian*  quotes  this  passage  from  the 
Twelve  Tables,  he  explains  agnati  to  be  *'  copmH 
virilis  sexu^  per  mares  descendentes  ejusdem  fandUttf* 
where  the  word  "  familia"  comprehends  only  per- 
sons.* 

The  word  familia  is  also  applied  (improperly)  to 
sects  of  philosophers,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiators  : 
in  the  latter  sense  with  less  impropriety. 

A  paterfamilias  and  a  materfamilias  were  respect- 
ively a  lioman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  and  his 
lawful  wife.  A  filiusfamilias  and  a  fiUdifamilias  were 
a  son  and  daughter  in  the  power  of  a  paterfamilias. 
The  familia  of  a  paterfamilias,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehended  all  his  agnati ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  its  legal  import,  are  explained  under  Coo- 
iTATi.  The  relation  of  familia  and  gens  is  explain- 
ed under  Gens. 

The  five  following  personal  relacions  are  also  com- 
prehended in  the  notion  of  familia :  1.  Manus,  or 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  husband  and 
wife ;  2.  Servitus,  or  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave ;  3.  Patronatus,  or  the  relation  of  former  mas- 
ter to  former  slave ;  4.  Mancipii  cansa,  or  that  in- 
termediate state  between  servitus  and  Ubertas,  which 
characterized  a  child  who  was  mancipated  by  his 
father  {vid.  Emanoifatzo)  ;  5.  Tutela  and  Guratio, 
the  origin  of  which  must  be  traced  to  the  Patria  Po- 
testas.  These  relations  are  treated  under  theur  ap- 
propriate heads. 

The  doctrine  of  representation,  as  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  is  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  relations  of  familia ;  but,  being  limited 
with  reference  to  potestas,  manus,  and  mnnicipiom, 
it  is  not  coextensive  nor  identical  with  the  relations 
of  familia.  Legal  capacity  is  also  connected  with 
the  relations  of  familia,  though  not  identical  with, 
but  rather  distinct  from  them.  The  notions  of  li- 
heri  and  servi,  sui  juris  and  alieni,  are  comprised  in 
the  above-mentioned  relations  of  familia.    The  dis- 


1   <Cic  ad  DiT.,  zir  ,  4.— Ad  Qaint.,  ii.,  Epist  0.)->S.  (Cic, 
Brat.,  3S.)— ^  (Cic.  ad  Pam.,  i.,  S.)  — 4.  (Pnig.,  Ut.  90,  i.)  —4. 
U)i9  59,  Ut.  10,  •  175  ;  10,  tit.  2.) 
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tinction  of  Gives,  Latini,  Peregnni,  are  entirely  a» 
connected  with  the  relations  of  familia.  Many  nf 
the  relations  of  familia  have  also  no  effect  on  legal 
capacity,  for  instance,  marriage  as  such.  That  fnnn 
ily  relationship  which  has  an  influence  on  legnl  en 
pacity  is  the  Patria  Potestas,  in  connexioc  wHh 
which  the  legal  capacities  and  incapacities  of  filinn 
familias,  filiafamilias,  and  a  wife  in  manu  aj  *» 
most  appropriately  considered.^ 

FAMl'LIiE  EMPTOR.    ( Ktrf.  Famiua.) 

FAMI'LIiE  ERClSGUNDiE  AGTIO.  Everj 
heres,  who  had  full  power  of  disposition  over  hi* 
property,  was  entitled  to  a  division  of  the  hereditas, 
unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the  co-heredes 
had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in  common  for  a 
fixed  time.  The  division  could  be  made  by  agree 
ment  among  the  co-heredes ;  but  in  case  they  coold 
not  agree,  the  division  was  made  by  a  judex.  Foi 
this  purpose  every  heres  had  against  each  of  his  oo- 
heredes  an  actio  famiUse  erciscundn,  which,  like  the 
actiones  communi  dividundo,  and  fininm  regundo- 
rum,  was  of  the  class  of  Mixtae  Actiones,  or,  as  they 
were  sometunes  called,  Duplicia  Judicia,  becnuse, 
as  in  the  familie  erciscund®  judicium,  each  heres 
was  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  (actor  and  Teas) ; 
though  he  who  brought  the  actio  and  claimed  a  jn 
dicium  {ad  judicium  provocavit)  was  properly  the  ac 
tor.  A  heres,  either  ex  testamento  or  ab  intestito, 
might  bring  this  action.  All  the  heredes  were  liable 
to  the  bonorum  coUatio  {vid.  BoNoanM  Gollatio)) 
that  is,  bound  to  allow,  in  taking  the  account  of  tbe 
property,  what  they  had  received  from  the  test&ior 
in  his  hiHiime,  as  part  of  their  share  of  the  here<Utaft, 
at  least  so  far  as  they  had  been  enriched  by  such 
donations. 

This  action  was  given  by  the  Twelve  TaUen. 
The  word  Familia  here  signifies  the  "  p  rtperty,"  as 
explained  in  the  previous  article,  and  is  equivakail 
to  hereditas. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  ctc-iscercf  oi 
here-iscerct  have  been  a  subject  of  some  dispute. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  word  means  "  di- 
vision."* 

FANUM.    {Vid.  TsMPLUM.) 

•FAR,  Spelt,  often  put  for  com  generally.  Ac 
cording  to  Martyn,  it  is  a  sort  of  com  very  like 
wheat ;  but  the  chaff  adheres  so  strongly  to  the 
grain  that  it  requires  a  mill  to  separate  them,  like 
barley  The /ar  of  the  Romans  was  the  same  with 
the  Ceta  or  Cea  of  the  Greeks.  "  The  ri^  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  oXvpa  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  fat 
and  adoreum  of  the  Romans,  were  in  all  probability," 
says  Adams,  "  merely  varieties  of  Spelt."  "  Fmr 
was  the  com  of  the  ancient  Italians,"  remarks  Mar- 
tyn, "and  was  frequently  used  in  their  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies,  whence  it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
word  was  often  used  for  corn  in  general."  The 
modem  botanical  name  of  Far  is  Triticum  mpelta. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  kinds  of  Zca :  one  the 
simple  kind,  fjtovoKOKKo^^  Triticum  monococcum  ;  the 
other  the  double,  6lk6kko^^  Triticum  'pe//a.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  Zea,  as  does  also  Theophrastus ; 
the  latter  gives  it  the  epithet  of  robust  or  hardy, 
which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  Virgil. 

FARTOR  (ffircvr^f)  was  a  slave  who  fattened 
poultry.*  Donatus*  says  that  the  name  was  giT€  n 
to  a  maker  of  sausages ;  but  compare  Becker,  Gai- 
luif  ii.,  p.  190. 

The  name  of  fartores  or  crammers  was  also  given 
to  the  nomenclatores,  who  accompanied  the  candi- 
dates for  the  public  offices  at  Rome,  and  gave  them 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  might  meet.* 


1.  (Savignj,  Sjatem  Ucs  heutigen  ROm.  Baehtcs,  Tola,  i.,  ji^ 
Berlin,  18«).)— 2.  (Dig.  10,  tit.  3.  — Cic,  D0  Ont.,  i^  S«.^Ff 
Cncina,  c.  T.^Apul.,  Met.,  ix.,  p.  SIO,  Bipont.)^.  (Colvm. 
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FASGES. 


FASOi^^'UM. 


i  aSCES  were  lods  bound  in  the  fonn  of  a  bun- 
dle, and  containing  an  axe  (securis)  in  the  middle, 
•iie  iron  of  which  projected  from  them.  These 
rods  were  carried  by  lictors  before  the  superior  ma- 
gistrates at  Rome,  and  are  often  represented  on  the 
reverse  of  consular  coins.'  The  following  woodcuts 
pre  the  reverses  v^f  four  consular  coins ;  in  the  first 
of  which  we  see  the  lictors  carrying  the  fasces  on 
their  shoulders ;  in  the  second,  two  fasces,  and  be- 
tween them  a  sella  curulis ;  in  the  third,  two  fasces 
crowned,  with  the  consul  standing  between  them ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  same,  only  with  no  crowns 
trouod  the  fasces. 


The  next  two  woodcuts,  which  are  taken  from 
Uie  consular  coins  of  C.  Norbanus,  contain,  in  addi- 
fion  to  the  fasces,  the  one  a  spica  and  caduceus, 
and  the  other  a  spica,  caduceus,  and  prora. 


The  fasces  appear  to  have  been  nsaally  made  of 
birch  (betuUa*),  but  sometimes  also  of  the  twigs  of 
the  elm.*  They  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Vetolonia,  a  city  of  Etruria.*  Twelve  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  kings  by  twelve  lictors ;  and  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  the  consuls 
was  preceded  by  twelve  lictors  with  the  fasces  and 
secures,  and  the  other  by  the  same  number  of  lic- 
tors with  the  fasces  only,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
awnis,  with  crowns  round  them.*  But  P.  Valerius 
Poblicola,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  right  of  prov- 
ocatio,  ordained  that  the  secures  should  be  removed 
from  the  fasces,  and  allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls 
lo  be  preceded  by  the  lictors  while  they  were  at 
Rome.*  The  other  consul  was  attended  only  by  a 
Mngle  accensus.  {Vid.  Accensus.)  When  they 
^ere  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
efch  of  the  f:onsuls  retained  the  axe  in  the  fasces, 
ana  was  preceded  by  his  own  lictors  as  before  the 
lime  of  Valei ins/'    ( Vid.  Consul.) 

When  the  decemviri  were  first  appointed,  the 
fasces  were  only  carried  before  the  one  who  presi- 


1.  rSpanh.,  De  Prxst.  et  Usa  Numism.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  88,  91.)— 
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ded  for  the  day  ;^  and  it  was  not  till  tlie  second  de 
cemvirate,  when  they  began  to  act  in  a  tyrannical 
manner,  that  the  fasces  with  the  axe  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  ten.*  The  fasces  and  secures 
were,  however,  carried  before  the  dictator  even  in 
the  city,*  and  he  was  also  preceded  by  24  lictors. 
and  the  magister  equitum  by  six. 

The  pnetors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
lictors  with  the  fasces,*  but  out  of  Rome  and  at  the 
head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fasces  and  se- 
cures, whence  they  are  called  by  the  Greek  writers 
arpaTTfyol  i^aireXsKeic-^  The  proconsuls  also  were 
allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  six  fasces.*  The 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  the  aediles  and  qusstors,  had 
no  lictors  in  the  city,^  but  in  the  provinres  the 
quaestors  were  permitted  to  have  the  fasces.* 

The  lictors  carried  the  fasces  on  their  shoulders, 
as  is  seen  in  the  cpin  of  Brutus  given  above ;  and 
when  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one  who  was  high- 
er in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered  their  fasces  to  him. 
This  was  done  by  Valerius  Publicola  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  ;*  and  hence  came  the  expression 
tubmittere  fasces  in  the  sense  of  to  yield,  to  confe&s 
one's  self  inferior  to  another  ^* 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  victory,  and  hac 
been  saluted  as  Iroperator  by  his  soldiers,  he  usual- 
ly crowned  his  fasces  with  laurel.*^ 

FASCIA,  dim.  FASCIOLA,  a  band  or  fillet  o( 
eioth,  worn,  1.  round  the  head  as  an  ensign  of  roy- 
alty" {vid.  DiADEMA.  Woodcut  to  article  Falx) :  2. 
by  women  over  the  breast**  {vid.  Strophium)  :  3. 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  especially  by  women.  Cj< 
cero  reproached  Clodius  for  wearing  fascies  upon 
his  feet,  and  the  Calantioa,  a  female  ornament, 
upon  his  head.**  Afterward,  when  the  toga  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  shorter  pallium  was 
worn  in  its  stead,  so  that  the  legs  were  naked  and 
exposed,  fascia  crurales  became  common  even  with 
the  male  sex.**  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus^* 
always  used  them,  even  although,  when  in  town, 
he  wore  the  toga.  Quintilian,  nevertheless,  asserts 
that  the  adoption  of  them  could  only  be  excused  on 
the  plea  of  infirm  health.*^  White  fasciae,  worn  by 
men,**  were  a  sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in 
dress :  the  mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  white  tenacious  earth,  resembling  out 
pipe-clay  {fascia  cretata}*).  The  finer  fasciae,  worn 
by  ladies,  were  purple.**  The  bandages  wound  about 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illuminations  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usage  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  metaphor,  the  term  •*  fascia"  was  applied  hi 
architecture  to  a  long,  flat  band  of  stone,  marble,  oi 
wood.  Thus  the  architrave  of  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian entablature  consists  of  three  contiguous  hori 
zontal  fasciae.** 

On  the  use  of  fasciae  in  the  nursing  of  children,"* 
vide  Incunabula. 

FA'SCINUM  {PaoKavia\  fascination,  enchant- 
ment. The  belief  that  some  persons  had  the  powei 
of  injuring  others  by  their  looks,  was  as  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is  among  the 
superstitious  in  modern  times.  The  b^aXfidg  /Scur- 
Kovoc,  or  evil  eye,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
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writen.^  Pluiarch,  in  bis  Symposium,*  has  a  sep- 
trate  chapter  nepi  tuv  KaraSaaKaiveiv  "keyofihuv^ 
coi  fidtTKavov  ix^Lv  b^alfiov.  The  evil  eye  was 
supposed  to  injure  children  particularly,  but  some- 
times cattle  also ;  whence  Virgil'  says, 

'^  Netcio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihifaacinat  agnos." 

Various  amulets  were  used  to  avert  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap- 
pes^rs  to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans fascinum,  which  was  hung  round  the  necks 
of  children  (turpicula  rei*).  Pliny,*  also,  says  that 
Satyrica  signa,  by  which  he  means  the  i^hallus, 
were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  fascinations  of  the  envious ;  and 
we  learn  from  Pollux*  that  smiths  were  accustom- 
ed to  pla»  ^e  the  same  figures  before  their  forges  for 
;he  same  purpose.  Sometimes  other  objects  were 
3mployed  for  this  purpose.  Pisistratus  is  said  to 
bave  hung  the  figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before 
the  Acropolis  as  a  preservative  against  fascination.'' 

Another  common  mode  of  averting  fascination 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  one's  own  dress.* 

According  to  Pliny,*  Fascinus  was  the  name  of  a 
god,  who  was  worshipped  among  the  Roman  sacra 
by  the  vestal  virgins,  and  was  placed  under  the 
chariot  of  those  who  triumphed  as  a  protection 
^amst  fascination;  by  which  he  means,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  phallus  was  placed  under  the 
chariot.** 

♦FASELUS,  the  Kidney  Bean,  Phaaeolus  vulga- 
m,  Ii.,  called  by  the  Greeks  ^aiuM^,  The  kid- 
ney beans  are  said  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  hence  the  epithet  vilis  ap- 
plied to  the  faselus  by  Virgil."  According  to  Pliny," 
the  Romans  ate  both  seeds  and  shells,  as  we  do 
now.  Fee  thinks  that  the  Greek  names  ^coXoc, 
^ao^oXoc^  and  ^a<7£^,  are  so  many  diminutives 
from  ^ftff^Xor,  a  small  boat  or  canoe,  the  Kidney 
Bean  resembling  such  in  form." 

FASTI.  Fas  signifies  divine  law:  the  epithet 
faalus  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  accordance 
Tvith  divine  law,  and  hence  those  days  upon  which 
l^al  business  might,  without  impiety  (sine  piacuio)^ 
be  transacted  before  the  prstor,  were  technically 
denominated  fasti  diesy  i.  e.,  lamful  days.  Varro 
and  Festus  derive  fasius  directly  from  fari,'''^  while 
Ovid"  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  either  ctjrmol- 

ogy- 

The  sacred  books  in  which  the  fasti  dies  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated 
fasti ;  the  term,  however,  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
tended dense  to  denote  registers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  many  mistakes  have  arisen  among  com- 
mentators from  confounding  fasti  of  different  kinds. 
It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  consider  separately 
the  two  great  divisions,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished as  Fasti  Sacri  or  Fasti  Kalendares^  and 
Fasti  Annales  or  Fasti  Historici. 

I.  Fasti  Sacri  or  Kalendarbs.  For  nearly  four 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  possessed  exclu- 
sively by  the  priests.  One  of  the  pontifices  regu- 
larly proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  period  which 
w<.uld  intervene  between  the  Kalends  and  the 
Ncnes.    On  the  Nones  the  country  people  assem« 
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bled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  tbe  Bex  te- 
crorum  the  various  festivals  to  be  celebrate  doriii| 
the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  ihey  would  falL* 
In  like  manner,  all  who  wished  to  go  to  law  were 
obliged  to  inquire  of  the  privileged  few  on  what  day 
they  might  bring  their  suit,  and  received  the  reply 
as  if  from  the  lips  of  an  astrologer.^  The  whole  oi 
this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  power  and  profit,  and 
therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was  as 
length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  Flavins,  scribe 
to  Appius  Cascus,*  who,  having  gained  access  to  the 
pontifical  books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  in/or- 
mation,  and  exhibited  it  in  the  Forum  for  I  he  use 
of  the  people  at  large.  From  this  time  forward 
such  tables  became  common,  and  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Fasti.  They  usually  contained  an  enu- 
meration of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  the 
Nones,  Ides,  Nundine,  Dies  Fasti,  Nefasti,  Comi- 
tiales,  Atri,  dec.  {vid.  Calendar),  together  with  the 
different  festivals,  were  marked  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces :  astronomical  observations  on  the  risings  and 
settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  seasons,  were  frequently  inserted,  and  some- 
times brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication 
of  temples,  glorious  victories,  and  terrible  disasters 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  homage  to 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting  down 
their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a  speciea 
of  flattery  with  which  Antonius  is  charged  by  Ci- 
cero.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
these  fasti  closely  resembled  a  modem  almanac 
{Fastorum  lihri  appcllantur  iotius  anni  descripiic^)i 
and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  be  considered 
as  a  poetical  Year-book  or  Compinion  to  the  Almm- 
nac^  having  been  composed  to  illustrate  the  Fasti 
published  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  remodelled  the  Ro> 
man  year.  All  the  more  remarkable  epochs  are 
examined  in  succession,  the  origin  of  the  different 
festivals  explained,  the  various  ceremonies  descri- 
bed, the  legends  connected  with  the  principal  con- 
stellations narrated,  and  many  curious  discussions 
interwoven  upon  subjects  likely  to  prove  interesting 
to  his  countrymen ;  the  whole  being  seasoned  with 
frequent  allusions  to  the  glories  of  the  Julian  line. 

Several  specimens  of  fastis  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  dififerent  places,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  most 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 
known  as  the  Kalendarium  Prcenestinum  or  F'asit 
Verriani.  Suetonius,  in  his  short  treatise  on  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  tells  us  that  a  statue  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  preceptor  to  the  gprandsons  of  Au- 
gustus, stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forum  of  his 
native  town,  Prseneste,  opposite  to  the  HemicyciwnL, 
on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public  view  the  fasti 
arranged  by  himself,  and  engraved  on  marble  slabs. 
In  the  year  1770  the  remains  of  a  circular  boiMiDg> 
were  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
modem  Palestrina,  together  with  several  fragments 
of  marble  tablets,  which  were  soon  recognised  as 
forming  part  of  an  ancient  calendar;  and,  upon 
farther  examination,  no  doubt  was  entertained  fa^ 
the  learned  that  these  were  the  very  fasti  of  Ver- 
rius described  by  Suetonius.  ,  An  Itah'an  antiquary. 
named  Foggini,  continued  the  excavations,  collected 
and  arranged  the  scattered  morsels  with  great  pa. 
tience  and  skill ;  and  in  this  manner  the  months  of 
January,  March,  April,  and  December,  to  which  a 
very  small  portion  of  February  was  afterward  added. 


I.  (Macrob.,  i.,  15.)— 9.  (Cic,  Pro  Monm..  II.>~3  (laT^  fac, 
46.-Plin.,  H.  N.,  xzxiii.,  1.— Anl.  Gel!.,  vi.,  «.—¥«;.  Max.,  0.. 
5.)- 4.  (Phil  pp.,  ii.,  S4.— Ounpan  TkIk.,  Abb.,  i.,  lAu>^-4 

(FettQs.) 
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were  rt^rered ;  and,  althongh  much  defaced  and 
mutilated,  form  a  very  curious  and  *}3eful  monu- 
ment. They  appear  to  have  embraced  much  infor- 
nation  concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful  detail 
o(  the  honours  bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs 
achieved  by,  Julius,  Augustui*,  and  Tiberius.  The 
pablication  of  Foggini  contains  not  only  an  account 
of  this  particular  discovery,  but  also  the  complete 
fasti  of  the  Roman  year,  so  far  as  such  a  compila- 
tion can  be  extracted  from  the  ancient  calendars 
how  extant.  Of  these  he  enumerates  eleven,  the 
names  being  derived  either  from  the  places  where 
they  were  found,  or  from  the  family  who  possessed 
ihem  when  they  first  became  known  to  the  literary 
world: 

1.  Cdendarium  Maffewrum^  which  contains  the 
twelve  months  complete. 

2.  Co/.  Prteneslinum,  described  above. 

3.  Cal  Capranietfrufn,  August  and  September 
complete. 

4.  Cal.  Amiteminum,  fragments  of  the  months 
from  May  to  December. 

5.  Cal.  Antiatinum,  fragments  of  the  last  six 
months. 

6.  Cal.  Esquilinumj  fragments  of  May  and  June. 

7.  Cal.  Fanutianum,  a  few  days  of  Febmary  and 
March. 

8.  Cal.  Pincianumj  fragments  of  July,  August, 
nd  September. 

9.  Cal,  Venusinujn,  May  and  June  complete. 

10.  Cal.  Vaticanum,  a  few  days  of  March  and 
A.priL 

11.  Cal.  AUifanvmj  a  few  days  of  July  and  Aa- 
gost. 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  in  the  Corfua  InscripUonum  of  Gra- 
ter, in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Thesaurus  Rom.  Antiqq. 
oi'Grwius,  and  in  other  works  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  hot  the  fullest  information  upon  all  matters 
ennnccted  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  imbodied  in  the 
work  of  Foggini,  entitled  Fastorum  anni  Romani  a 
Vtrrio  Fiasco  ordinatarum  reliquice,  &c.,  Romu, 
1V79;  and  in  Joe.  Van  Vaassen  Animadverss.  ad 
Fasfos  Rom.  Sacros  fra^nunta^  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 
IT95 :  to  which  add  Ideler's  Handbuch  der  Mathe- 
matisehtn  und  Tecfaiischen  Chronologies  Berlin,  1826. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 
make  mention  of  a  curious  relic,  the  antiquity  of 
which  has  been  called  in  question  without  good 
<^08e,  the  CaUndarium  Rusticum  Fanusianum. 
This  Rural  Almanac  is  cut  upon  four  sides  of  a 
eobe,  each  face  being  divided  into  three  columns, 
aod  each  column  including  a  month.  At  the  top  of 
the  ootnmn  is  carved  the  appropriate  sign  of  the 
ridiac ;  then  follows  the  name  of  the  month,  the 
Bomber  of  the  days,  the  position  of  the  nones,  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  the  name  of  the  sign 
ihnragh  which  the  sun  passes,  the  god  under  whose 
protection  the  month  was  placed,  the  various  agri- 
eultoral  operations  to  be  performed,  and  a  list  of  the 
oriocinal  festivals.    Take  May  as  an  example : 

MBN8I8 

MAIVB 

DIBS.  ZXZI. 

WON.  SVPTIM. 

DIBS.  HOR.  ZIIII8. 

vox.  HOB.  VIIII8. 

SOL.  TAVBO. 

TVTELA.  AFOLLIIf. 

SBOBT.  BVNCANT. 

0VB8.  TONDBNT. 

LAWA.  LAVATVB. 

ITVBNCI.  DOMANT. 

VICBA.  PABVL. 

8XCATVB. 

SKttBTKS 

lit 


LV8TRANTfB. 

&ACRVM. MERCVR. 

ET.  FLORAE. 

(  Vid.  the  commentary  of  Morcelli  in  his  Optra  .Kj» 
graphical  vol.  i.,  77.) 

II.  Fasti  Annalks  or  Historici.  Chronicles 
such  as  the  Annales  Maximi  {vid.  Annales),  con* 
taining  the  names  of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each 
year,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  noted  down  opposite  to  the  days  on  which 
they  occurred,  were,  from  the  resemblance  which 
they  bore  in  arrangement  to  the  sacred  calendars, 
denominated  fasti ;  and  hence  this  word  is  used, 
especially  by  the  poets,  in  the  general  sense  of  Ai»* 
torical  records.^ 

In  prose  wiiters,  fasti  is  commonly  employed  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  registers  of  consuls,  dic- 
tators, censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which  formed 
part  of  the  public  archives.*  Again,  when  Cicero 
remarks,  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Lucceius,'  "  Eu 
nim  ordo  ille  annalium  mediocriter  nos  retinet  quasi 
enumeraiioTie  fastarum,^^  he  means  that  the  regulai 
succession  of  events  merely  detailed  in  chronicles 
fixed  the  attention  but  feebly,  and  was  little  more 
interesting  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.* 

A  most  important  specimen  of  fasti  belonging  to 
this  class,  executed  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  has  been  partially  preserved. 
In  the  year  1547,  several  fragments  of  marble  tab 
lets  were  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  consuls, 
dictators  with  their  masters  of  horse,  censors  with 
the  lustra  which  they  closed,  triumphs  and  ova 
tions,  all  arranged  in  regular  succession  according 
to  the  years  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evt* 
dently  extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to 
the  death  of  Augustus,  and,  although  defective  in 
many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  vuiuo  m 
chronology.  The  different  pieces  were  collected 
and  arranged  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander Farnese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  where 
they  still  remain.  From  this  circumstance  they 
are  generally  distinguished  as  the  Fasti  Capiiolini. 
In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  two  other  frapnents 
of  the  same  marble  tablets  were  discovered  in  the 
course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum.  A  fac- 
simile of  them  was  published  at  Milan,  by  Borghesi, 
in  1818. 

The  Fasti  Consulares  are  given  at  the  close  of 
this  work. 

FASTrOIUM.  An  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
temple,  of  rectangular  iv.nstruction,  is  terminated 
at  its  upper  extremity  by  a  triangular  figure,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  which  rests  upon  the  cornice  of 
the  entablature  as  a  base,  and  has  its  sides  formed 
by  the  cornices  which  terminate  the  roof.  ( Via. 
woodcut,  p.  61.)  The  whole  of  this  triangle  above 
the  trabeation  is  implied  in  the  term  fustigium,  called 
frontispiece  (frontony  frontispizio)  by  French  and 
Italian  architects,  but  pediment  by  our  own.  Thf 
fiat  surface  within  the  frame,  when  distinguished 
from  the  general  term,  is  denominated  tympanum 
by  the  Latins,*  from  its  resemblance  to  the  skin  in 
the  frame  of  a  dram,  and  airi^fia,  or  drrdf,  by  the 
Greeks,*  either  because  its  figure  resembles  that 
of  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,"  or  because 
the  tympanum  of  the  earliest  temples,  which  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  was  usually  ornamented  by  an 
eagle  in  relief,*  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  coin  represented  in  the  following  woodcut.' 


I.(Horat.,SBt.,I.,iii.,]12.— CaTin.,r  ,xiii.,13;  III.,XTii.,7.) 
— 9.  (Liv.,  ix.,  18.— Cic,  Pro  Sext.,  14.-  ComiMire  Cic,  F^ilipm 
xiii.,  12.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i:i.,  17,  18.)— 3.  (ad  Fam.,  v.,  #2.)— 4. 
(Compare  ad  Alt.,  iv.,8.)— 5.  (Vitiur.,  lii.,  3,  p.  00,  ed.  Bipout  J 
— D.  (Ariatoph.,  Avcs,  IllC— Pana.,  i.,  24,  ^  5  ;  li..  7,^  3;  v 
10,  «  8 ;  ix.,  n,  ^  4.)— 7.  (Eualath.  od  II.,  24,  p.  1352, 1.  37.)-- 
8.  (Pind.,  Olynip.,  xiii.,  80.)— 0.  (Bcger,  Spicil.  Antiq.,  p  6  * 
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BjI  far  richer  sculptures  from  the  chisel  ol  tie  most 
eminent  artists*  were  subsequently  introduced,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  restored  pedi- 
ment of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the 
British  Museum :  the  fragments  of  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, in  the  same  place,  were  originally  placed  in 
the  dhofiOj  or  tv  rotf  uerolc  of  the  Parthenon.  Ter- 
ra-cotta  figures  were  applied  in  a  similar  manner  by 
the  Romans  in  the  early  ages.' 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  Romans  had  no  gable- 
ends  ;  consequently,  when  the  word  is  applied  to 
them,*  it  is  not  in  its  strictly  technical  sense,  but 
designates  the  roof  simply,  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  one  which  rises  to  an  apex  as  distinguished  from 
a  flat  one.  The  fastigmm,  properly  so  called,  was 
appropriated  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  from  the 
original  construction  of  which  its  form  naturally 
sprung  ;*  and,  therefore,  when  the  Romans  began 
to  bestow  divine  honours  upon  Caesar,  among  other 
privileges  which  they  decreed  to  him  was  the  lib- 
erty of  erecting  a  fastigium  to  his  house,*  that  is,  a 
portico  and  pediment  towards  the  street,  like  that 
of  a  temple.  In  like  manner,  the  pent  of  a  pave- 
ment, which  slopes  away  on  each  side  from  its 
central  line,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  water  draining 
off  in  hypeethral  buildings,  &c.,  is  termed  fastigi- 
um;* and  the  piles  of  the  bridge  which  Caesar 
threw  across  the  Rhine  are  described  as  fastigatat'' 
converging  like  the  two  sides  of  a  pediment. 

FAX  (0av6f ),  a  Torch.  The  descriptions  of  poets 
and  roythologists,  and  the  works  of  ancient  art,  rep- 
resent the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Ceres,  Bello- 
na.  Hymen  (woodcut,  p.  209),  Phosphorus,  by  females 
in  Bacchanalian  processions  (p.  257),  and,  in  an  in- 
verted position,  by  Sleep  and  Death.  In  the  annexed 
woodcut,  the  female  figure  in  the  middle  is  copied 
from  a  fictile  vase.    The  winged  figure  on  the  left 


hand,  asleep  and  leaning  on  a  torch,  is  from  a 
funeral  monument  at  Rome :  the  word  "  Somnus" 
is  inscribed  beside  it.  The  other  winged  figure, 
;ilb0  with  the  torch  inverted,  is  taken  from  an  an- 
tique gi  m,  and  represents  Cupid  under  the  character 


of  AvasfHuc,'  or  "  Letbaeus  Amor."  In  anctenf 
marbles,  the  torch  is  sometimes  more  ornamented 
than  in  the  examples  now  produced  ;  but  it  alwav^ 
appears  to  be  formed  of  wooden  staves  or  twigs, 
either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn  round  them  in  a  spiral 
form,  as  in  the  above  middle  figure,  or  surrounded 
by  circular  bands  at  equal  distances,  as  in  the  two 
exterior  figures,  and  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  257.  The 
inside  of  the  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impregnated  with  pitch, 
rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances. 
This  inference  from  the  representations  of  torches 
on  ancient  monuments  of  all  kinds  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Athenaeus*  and  Pliny,*  who  men- 
tion that  the  branches  of  the  oak,  ilex,  hazel,  and 
hornbeam  were  chiefly  used  for  making  them  by 
being  cut  into  staves  of  the  requisite  forms.  They 
were  also  made  of  the  branches  of  the  vine/  which 
are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  certainly  well  adapt- 
ed for  imbibing  and  retaining  fluids.  A  torch  of 
vine  was  called  Xoipvl^.  Another  admirable  plant 
for  making  torches  was  the  Spanish  broom,*  the 
long  twigs  of  which  resemble  rushes,  and  are  full 
of  pith. 

As  the  principal  use  of  torches  was  to  give  light 
to  those  who  went  abroad  after  sunset,  they  were 
apt  to  be  extinguished  and  rendered  useless  by  a 
shower  of  rain.  Hence  the  expression,  "This  torch 
is  full  of  water. *'^  In  allusion  to  the  time  when 
they  were  used,  the  portion  of  the  Roman  day  im- 
mediately succeeding  sunset  was  called /ox  or  prttms. 
fax* 

Torches,  as  now  described,  appear  to  have  been 
more  common  among  the  Romans  than  the  Greeks, 
who  usually  employed  the  more  ancient  and  moio 
simple  T-«DA,  or  the  lamp,  t^"^***-  Lucerna.)  The 
use  of  torches  after  sunset,  and  the  practice  of  ce^ 
ebrating  marriages  at  that  time,  probably  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  torch  as  one  of  the  necessary 
accompaniments  and  symbols  of  marriage.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  fax  nuptialis,*  having  been  lighted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  before  the  bride 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  alive.***  The  torch 
was  also  carried  at  funerals  {fax  scpulchraiis^^\  both 
because  these  were  often  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and 
because  it  was  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  Hence 
the  expression  of  Propertius,**  "  Vivimvs  insigna 
inter  utramque  facem."^*  The  torch-bearer  turned 
away  his  face  from  the  pile  in  setting  it  on  fire.'* 

FEBRUA'RIUS.     {Vid.  Calendar,  Rokan.) 

FECIA'LES.     (Vid.  Fetiales.) 

♦FELIS,  the  Cat.  The  alXovpog  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  Fclis  Catusy  L.,  or  Wild  Cat.  Some  applf 
the  term  kuttijq  to  the  Domestic  Cat.  "  The  com- 
mon Cat,"  observes  Griflith,  "  is  said  to  be  origi- 
nally from  the  forests  of  Europe.  In  the  savage 
state  it  is  of  a  brown-gray  colour,  with  transverse 
deeper  stripes ;  the  tail  has  two  or  three  dark  bands, 
and  the  extremity  is  black.  The  genuine  Wud  Cat 
is  to  be  found  in  the  remote  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  may  be  called,  as  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  th^j  Eng- 
lish Tiger.  Its  manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Lynx,  living  in  woods,  and  preying  during  the  niglit 
on  every  animal  it  can  conquer." 

*FEL  TERIL*:.  a  name  given  to  the  herb  Ccn- 
taurium  Chironia  (Kevravpiov  to  fiixpov  koI  ktfaaiovX 


1.  (Pau8.,  11.  cc.)--2.  (Cic,  Dirin.,  i.,  10.— Vitrur.,  iii..  2,  p. 
«).— Piin.,  II.  N.,  XXXV.,  43,  46 ;  xxxvi.,  2.)— 3.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad 
Quint.  Fr.,  iii.,  1,  4.  — Virff.,  .Sn.,  viii.,  491.)— 4.  (Cic,  De 
Orat.,  iii.,  46.)— 5.  v'Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  43.— FIoru«,  iv.,  2.— Plut., 
Ck».,  81,  compared  with  Acroterium.)— 6.  (Vitrur.,  v.,  9,  p. 
151  )— 7.  (Cm.,  Bell.  Gall.,  ir.,  15.) 
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1.  (Serr.  in  Virg.,  JEn..  iv.,  520.)— 2.  (Ovid,  Rem  Amcr^ 
555.)  — 3.  (XV.,  57-61.)  — 4.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  18;  xviii..  86.)  — &. 
(Arittoph.,  Lys.,  308.— Athen.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N^  xix..  «.) 
—7.  (Menander,  cd.  Mem.,  p.  24.)— a  (Aul.  Gf*IL,  iii.,  2.— M«- 
crob.,  Sat.,  i..  2.)— 9.  (Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  6.)— 10.  (Plant.,  Ca»^ 
I.,  30.  —  Ovid,  Epist.,  xi.,  101.  —  Serviua  in  Viry.,  Ednf .,  ▼iii^ 
29.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  I8.-Fe«in8,  a.  v.  Patrimi.)— 11  {Ormk, 
Epist.,  ii..  120.)— 12.  (iv.,  12, 46.) -13.  {Vid.  also  Ovid,Epcst., 
xxi.,  172.  — Fast.,  ii.,  561.  — Vire...«n.,  xi.,  ]43.-~SernnB,  md 
loc— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  4.— Sen.,Epi»l.,  123—11.,  d«  Bief  Vi» 
20.)-14.  (Virif.,  iEn.,  vi.,  224.) 


FERUB. 
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OD  account  of  its  bitterness,  *'^  propter  amariludinem 
iummam." 

FEMINA'LIA  were  worn  in  winter  by  Augustus 
C«sar,  wbo  was  very  susceptible  of  cold.*  Casau- 
bon  supposes  them  to  have  been  bandages  or  fillets 
[vid.  Fascia)  wound  about  the  thighs ;  it  seems 
more  probable  that  they  were  breeches  resembling 
cwrs,  since  garments  for  the  thighs  (irepifivpta)  were 
Worn  by  the  Roman  horsemen  ;*  and  the  column  of 
Trajan,  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  the  same  period,  present  numerous  exam- 
ples of  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers  who  wear  breech- 
es, closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and  never  reaching  much 
below  the  knees.    (See  woodcuts,  p.  11,  78,  96.) 

FENESTRA.     {Vid.  House.) 

FENUS.    {Vid.  Interest  of  Money.) 

FERA'LIA.     (Fid.  Funus.) 

FE'RCULUM  (from  fer-o)  is  applied  to  any  kind 
of  tray  or  platform  used  for  carrying  anything. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  signify  the  tray  or  frame  on  which 
several  dishes  were  brought  in  at  once  at  dinner ;' 
and  hence  fercula  came  to  mean  the  number  of 
(purses  at  dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  themselves.* 

The  fcrculum  was  also  used  for  carrying  the  im- 
ages of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  the  circus' 
[vid.  Circus,  p.  256),  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  a  fu- 
neral,* and  the  spoils  in  a  triumph  ;^  in  all  which 
cases  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders or  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  most  illustrious 
captives  were  sometimes  placed  on  a  fcrculum  in  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  seen.* 

FERETRUM.    (Fui.  Fonus.) 

FERLE,  holydays,  were,  generally  speaking,  days 
or  seasons  during  which  freeborn  Romans  suspend- 
ed their  political  transactions  and  their  lawsuits, 
tod  daring  which  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation  from 
iabcur.*  All  feris  were  thus  dies  nefasti.  The 
feriae  included  all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity ; 
consequently,  all  days  on  which  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  feriae  or  dies  feriati.  But 
tome  of  them,  such  as  the  feria  vindemialis,  and  the 
fcnm  estivs,  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nundinae,  how- 
ever, during  the  time  of  the  kings  and  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  were  feriae  only  for  the  popu- 
lus,  and  days  of  business  for  the  plebeians,  until,  by 
the  Hortcnsian  law,  they  became  fasti,  or  days  of 
business  for  both  orders." 

All  feriae  were  divided  into  two  classes,  feria  pitb- 
lica  and  fcria  privala.  The  latter  were  only  ob- 
served by  single  families  or  individuals,  in  commem- 
oration of  some  particular  event  which  had  been  of 
importance  to  them  or  their  ancestors.  As  family 
feriae,  are  mentioned  the  feria  Claudia^  JEmilia^  Ju- 
iuc,  Conulia,  6lc.,  and  we  must  suppose  that  all  the 
great  Roman  families  had  their  particular  feriae,  as 
they  had  their  private  sacra.  Among  the  family-hol- 
jdays  we  may  also  mention  the  feria  denicalest  t. 
c,  the  day  on  which  a  family,  after  having  lost  one 
of  its  members  by  death,  underwent  a  purification.^^ 
Individuals  kept  feriae  on  their  birthdays,  and  other 
occasions  which  marked  any  memorable  event  of 
Iheir  lives.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the 
ciirihday  of  an  emperor  sometimes  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  feria  publica,  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
whole  nation  with  games  and  sacrifices  Thus  the 
birthday  of  Augustus,  called  AugustaJia,  was  cele- 
brated with  great  splendour  even  in  the  time  of 

].  (SueCca.,  Octar.,  8S.}— 3.  (Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  14,  ed.  Blanc.) 
-J.  <Pctroo.,  35.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviti.,  2.)--4.  (Suet.,  Octav., 
T4^SerT.  ad  Vitg.,  JEn.,  i.,  637.— Juv.,  i.,  93.  — IJ.,  xi.,  64.— 
.7w^  Sat.,  II.,  Ti.,  104.— Mart.,  iii.,  50.— Id.,  ix.,  82.— Id.,  xj., 
'1.)-^.  (Saet.,  JaL,  76.}>-6.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  15.)~7.  {Saet.,Jul., 
17.— Ijt.,  i.,  10.)  — 8.  (Senuc.,  Here.  CEt.,  109.)— 9.  (Cic,  De 
Ler.,  li.,  8,  H.— Id.,  De  Dir.,  i.,  45.)— 10.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.— 
Compare  Nifbuhr,  Hist,  of  Borne,  ii.,  p.  213,  &c.— Walter,  Get- 
tt:rrM  d.  Rdm.  Recbte,  p.  190.)  — 11.  (Feet.,  s.  v.  —  Cic.,  De 
'jtg  ,  i.,  92.— Colamell.,  ii.,  23.) 


Dion  Cassias.^  The  day  on  which  Auguslus  had 
returned  from  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  long  time 
made  a  holy  day  of*  The  dies  natalicii  of  the  citiei 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  at  a  still  later 
period  likewise  reckoned  among  the  feriai.* 

All  feria  publica^  i.  c,  those  which  wcie  ob- 
served by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into  feria 
stativa^  feria  conceptiva,  and  feria  imperaCiva.  Fe» 
riae  stativae  or  statse  were  those  which  were  held 
regularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked  in  the  calen> 
dar.*  To  these  belonged  some  of  the  great  festi- 
vals, such  as  the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia,  Lupercalia, 
&c.  Feriae  conceptivae  or  conceptae  were  held  ev- 
ery year,  but  not  on  certain  or  fixed  days,  the  time 
being  every*  year  appointed  by  the  magistrates  oi 
priests  {quolannis  a  magisiratibus  vel  saccrdotibtu 
concipiuntur*).  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
feriae  Latinae,  feriae  Sementivae,  Paganalia,  anJ  Com- 
pitalia.  Feria  imperatita  are  those  which  were 
held  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command  of 
the  consuls,  praetors,  or  of  a  dictator.  The  books  of 
Livy  record  many  feriae  imperativee,  which  ^ere 
chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  A^hich 
some  extraordinary  prodigy  seemed  to  forbode,  but 
also  ader  great  victories.*  They  frequently  lasted 
for  several  days,  the  number  of  which  depended  upon 
the  importance  of  the  event  which  was  the  cause 
of  their  celebration.  But  whenever  a  rain  of  stones 
was  believed  to  have  happened,  the  anger  of  the 
gods  was  appeased  by  a  sacrum  novemdiale,  or  feria 
per  novem  dies.  This  number  of  days  had  been  fixed 
at  the  time  when  this  prodigy  had  first  been  ob- 
served.^ Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  which 
the  feriae  conceptivae  and  imperativae  were  an 
nounced  and  appointed,  see  Brisson.,  De  Form ,  p. 
107.  «tc. 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  feriae  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  people 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  of 
Fered  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most  sc 
nous  and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  the  feriae  im- 
perativae, but  all  the  others  were  generally  attended 
by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  All  kinds  of  business, 
especially  lawsuits,  were  suspended  during  the  pub- 
lic feriae,  as  they  were  considered  to  pollute  the 
sacred  season :  the  rex  sacrurum  and  the  fiamines 
were  not  even  allowed  to  behold  any  work  being 
done  during  the  feriae ;  hence,  when  they  went  ou^ 
they  were  preceded  by  their  heralds  {pracia,  pro- 
clamitatorest  or  calatores)^  who  enjoined  the  people  to 
abstain  from  working,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  day 
might  not  be  polluted  by  the  priests  seeing  persons 
at  work.*  Those  who  neglected  this  admonition 
were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but,  in  case  their  diso- 
bedience was  intentional,  their  crime  was  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  atonement ;  where- 
as those  who  had  unconsciously  continued  their 
work  might  atone  for  their  transgression  by  offering 
a  pig.  It  seems  that  doubts  as  to  what  kinds  of 
work  might  be  done  at  public  feriae  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  we  possess  some  curious  and  interesting 
decisions  given  by  Roman  pontifi!s  on  this  subject. 
One  Umbro  declared  it  to  be  no  violation  of  the  fe- 
riae if  a  person  did  such  work  as  had  reference  to 
the  gods,  or  was  connected  with  the  ofiering  of  sao- 
rifices  ;  all  work,  he  moreover  declared,  was  allow- 
ed which  was  necessary  to  support  the  urgent 
wants  of  human  life.  The  pontiflf  Scaevola,  when 
asked  what  kind  of  work  might  be  done  on  a  dies 
feriatus,  answered  that  any  work  might  be  done  ii 


1.  (liT.,  p.  624.— Id.,  Ivi.,  p.  698.)— 2.  (TVuril.,  Annal.,  i.,  Ift, 
with  the  note  of  Lipaiua.)— 3.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  12,  e.  6.)— 4.  (Peal., 
s.  T.— Macrob.,  I.  c.)— 5.  (Macrob.,  1.  c— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat, 
▼.,  3,  Ac— Fert.,  s.  ▼.)— 6.  (Li v.,  i.,  31 ;  iii.,  5  ;  tiL,  28 ;  zxzv^ 
40;  xliii.,  3.— Polyb.,  xxi.,  1.)— 7.  (Lir.,  i.,  81.)-8.  (Feat,  % 
T.  Pnecia.— Macrob.,  1.  c— Comparo  Serr.  »d  Virg.,  Geoig.,  t«« 
tea —Pint.,  Noma,  c  14^ 
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any  sufferii  g  or  injury  should  be  the  result  of  neg- 
lect or  delay,  e.  g.^  if  an  ox  should  fall  into  a  pit, 
the  owner  might  employ  workmen  to  lifl  it  out ;  or 
if  a  house  threatened  to  fall  down,  the  inhabitants 
might  take  such  measures  as  would  prevent  its  fall- 
ing, without  polluting  the  feriae.*  Respecting  the 
various  kinds  of  legal  affairs  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  praetor  on  days  of  public  ferise,  vid.  Di- 
gest. 2,  tit.  12,  s.  2. 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  business  arising  thereform,  that  some  of 
the  feriae,  such  as  the  Compitalia  and  Luperca- 
lia,  in  the  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  observed,  un- 
til they  were  restored  by  Augustus,  who  revived 
many  of  the  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.* 
Marcus  Antoninus  again  increased  the  number  of 
days  of  business  {dies  fasti)  to  230,  and  the  remain- 
ing days  were  feriae.*  After  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  old  feriae  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the  Chris- 
tian festivals,  were  substituted ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  the  feriae  had  been  observed.  Lawsuits 
were  accordingly  illegal  on  Sundays  and  holydays, 
though  a  master  might  emancipate  his  sjave  if  he 
liked.*  All  work,  and  all  political  as  well  as  juridi- 
cal proceedings,  were  suspended  ;  but  the  country 
people  were  allowed  freely  and  unrestrainedly  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  agricultural  labours,  which 
seem  at  all  times  to  have  been  distinguished  from, 
and  thought  superior  to,  all  other  kinds  of  work : 
for,  as  mentioned  below,  certain  feriae  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country  peo- 
ple to  follow  their  rural  occupations  without  being  in- 
terrupt-'*.  by  lawsuits  and  other  public  transactions. 

Afte:  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  feriae,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  festi- 
vals and  holydays  which  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  feriae. 

Feria  Latina-,  or  simply  Latina  (the  original  name 
was  Latiar*),  had,  according  to  the  Roman  legends, 
been  instituted  by  the  last  Tarquin  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Lat- 
ins.*  But  Niebuhr^  has  shown  that  the  festival, 
which  was  originally  a  panegyris  of  the  Latins,  is 
of  much  higher  antiquity ;  for  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  towns  of  the  Priscans  and  Latins  received  their 
shares  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Alban  Mount — which 
was  the  place  of  its  celebration — along  with  the  Al- 
bans and  the  thirty  towns  of  the  Alban  common- 
wealth. All  that  the  last  Tarquin  did  was  to  con- 
vert the  original  Latin  festival  into  a  Roman  one, 
and  to  make  it  the  means  of  hallowing  and  cement- 
ing the  alliance  between  the  two  nations.  Before 
the  union,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Latins  had 
presided  at  the  festival ;  but  Tarquin  now  assumed 
this  distinction,  which  subsequently,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Latin  commonwealth,  remained  with 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome.*    The  object  of  this 

?anegyris  on  the  Alban  Mount  was  the  worship  of 
npiter  Latiaris,  and,  at  least  as  long  as  the  Latin  re- 
public existed,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  matters 
of  the  confederacy,  and  to  settle  any  disputes  which 
might  have  arisen  among  its  members.  As  the  fe- 
rias  Latina;  belonged  to  the  conceptivae,  the  time  of 
their  celehiation  greatly  depended  on  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome,  as  the  consuls  were  never  allowed 
to  take  the  field  until  they  had  held  the  I^atinae.* 


1.  (Mmcrob.,  1.  c,  and  iii.,  3.— Virg.,  Geoi^.,  i.,  270.  with  the 
remarks  of  J.  H.  Voas.— Cato,  De  Re  Ruat.,  3.— Columella,  ii., 
19.— Compare  Matth.,  xii.,  11.— Luke,  xiv.,  5.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Aug., 
SI.)— 3.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Phil.,  c.  10.)— 4.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  ll) 
-4.  (Maerob.,  1.  c— Cic.  ad  Quint.  I'ratr.,  li.,  4.)— 0.  (Dtnnjs. 
Hal.,  ir.,  D.  250.  Sylb.)— 7.  (Hiat.  of  Ronw,  ii.,  p.  34.)— 8.  (Liv., 
».» 17  )— tf.  (LW.,  xxi.,  63.-  Id.,  xxii.,  1.— Id.,  xxr.,  IS.— Dion 
Caaa  xltj ,  p.  356.) 
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This  febtivixi  was  a  great  engine  in  the  hands  ol  tbe 
magistrates,  who  had  to  appoint  the  time  of  its  cel- 
ebration (conciperCf  edicerct  or  mdieere  Laiiruu);  at 
it  might  often  suit  their  purpose  either  to  hold  the 
festival  at  a  particular  time  or  to  delay  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  or  delay  such  public  proceedings  at 
seemed  injuriois  and  pernicious,  and  to  promote 
others  to  which  they  were  favourably  disposed. 
This  feature,  however,  the  feriae  T.atinae  had  in 
common  with  all  other  feriae  concept ivae.  When- 
ever any  of  the  forms  or  ceremonies  custoiDar>'  at 
the  Latinae  had  been  neglected,  the  consuls  bad  the 
right  to  propose  to  the  senate,  or  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  that  their  celebration  should  be  repeated  {tn- 
staurari^.)  Respecting  the  duration  of  the  feria 
Latinse,  the  common  opinion  formerly  was,  that  at 
first  they  only  lasted  for  one  day,  to  which  subse- 
quently a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  were  added  * 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  supposition  w^as  founded  on 
a  confusion  of  the  feriae  Latinae  with  the  Ludi  Max- 
imi,  and  that  they  lasted  for  six  days,  one  for  each 
decury  of  the  Alban  and  Latin  towns.*  The  fes- 
tive season  was  attended  by  a  sacred  truce,  and  no 
battle  was  allowed  to  be  given  during  those  days.* 
In  early  times,  during  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Latins,  the  chief  magistrates  of  both  nations 
met  on  the  Alban  Mount  and  conducted  the  solem- 
nities, at  which  the  Romans,  however,  had  the  pres> 
idency.  But  afterward  the  Romans  alone  conduct- 
ed the  celebration,  and  offered  the  common  sacrifice 
of  an  ox  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  all  who  took  part  in  it.  The  flesh  of  the 
victim  was  distributed  among  the  several  towns 
whose  common  sanctuary  stood  on  the  Alban 
Mount.*  Besides  the  common  sacrifice  of  an  ox, 
the  several  towns  offered  each  separately  Iambs, 
cheeses,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  milk*  or  i^kes. 
Multitudes  flocked  to  the  Alban  Mount  on  the  occa 
sion,  and  the  season  was  one  of  great  rejoicings 
and  feasting.  Various  kinds  of  games  were  not 
wanting,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  oscil- 
latio  (swinging^).  It  was  a  symbolic  game,  and  the 
legend  respecting  its  origin  shows  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  Latins.  Pliny*  mentions  that  du- 
ring the  Latin  holydays  a  race  of  four-horse  char- 
iots {quadriga  certant)  took  place  in  the  Capitol,  in 
which  the  victor  received  a  draught  of  absynthiam. 

Although  the  Roman  consuls  were  always  present 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  conducted  the  solemn  sac- 
rifice of  an  ox,  yet  we  read  that  the  superintendence 
of  the  Latinae,  like  that  of  other  festivals,  was  given 
by  the  senate  to  the  aediles,  who,  therefore,  proba- 
bly conducted  the  minor  sacrifices,  the  various 
games,  and  other  solemnities.*  While  the  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  Alban  Mount,  their  place  at 
Rome  was  filled  by  the  praefectus  urbi.  ( Vid.  Prje- 
FKOTU8  Urbi.) 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Latin  holydays  were  considered  as  dies  religiasi,  so 
that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted.'*  From  Diod 
Cassius  we  see  that  in  his  times  the  feriae  Latins 
were  still  strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  whereas 
the  Latin  towns  had,  at  the  tune  of  Cicero,  almost 
entirely  given  up  taking  any  part  in  them.  Tho 
Romans  seem  to  have  continued  to  keep  them  down 
to  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera." 

Feria  Sementiva,  or  Sementina  diesy  was  kept  ui 
seedtime  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  a  good 


1.  rCic.  ad  Qaint.  Fr.,  ii.,  6.— Liv.,  xxii.,  I.— Id.,  xli^  16.) 
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0rop ;  it  lasted  only  for  one  day,  which  ^as  fixed 
by  the  poDtiffs.^ 

Feria  vindemialis  lasted  fiom  the  22d  of  Augast 
to  the  1 5th  of  October,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
impose  of  enabling  the  country  people  to  get  in  the 
fruits  of  the  field  and  to  hold  the  vintage.* 

Fcria  asttva  were  holydays  kept  during  the  hot- 
•est  season  of  summer,  when  many  of  the  wealthier 
Romans  left  the  city  and  went  into  the  country. 
They  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  messis  fe- 
ria,* and  lasted  from  the  24th  of  June  till  the  1st  of 
August. 

Feria  p-acidanea  are  said  to  have  been  prepara- 
tory days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary  feriae ; 
ilthough  they  did  not  belong  to  the  feriee,  and  often 
even  were  dies  atri,  they  were  on  certain  occasions 
inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontiff,  and  thus  made  fe- 
ri«.* 

♦FERULA,  the  fenila  or  fennel-giant,  Ferula 
wmmunis,  L.  Martyn*  describes  it  as  "a  large 
plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
with  leaves  cut  into  small  segments,  like  those  of 
fennel,  but  larger.  The  stalk  is  thick,  and  full  of  a 
fongous  pith,  whence  it  is  used  by  old  and  weak 
persons  to  support  them,  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness.** The  pith  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
kind  of  tinder,  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed  for 
that  purpose  in  Sicily.^  According  to  the  old  class- 
ical legend,  Prometheus,  when  he  stole  the  lire  from 
the  skies,  brought  it  to  earth  in  the  hollow  of  SLferu- 
la,  or,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,  vapOij^.  The  now- 
rrs  of  this  plant  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large  um- 
bels, like  those  of  fennel.  Fee'  thinks  that  the 
ferula  of  Virgil  ought  rather  to  be  identified  with 
the  Ferula  OnefUalis  of  Tournefort,  which  that  trav- 
8Der  met  with  very  frequently  in  Greece.  The 
people  of  Cyprus,  at  the  present  day,  call  the  vdp> 
9^  by  the  name  of  avdp&riKag.  Sibthorp  says  it  is 
very  abondant  in  this  island.  The  Latin  term/eru- 
la  is  derived,  according  to  etymologists,  from /en'rc, 
"to  strike,**  because  scholars  were  anciently  cor- 
leeted  with  Xhefenda  by  their  teachers.  From  the 
lightness  of  the  stalk,  the  infliction  must  have  been 
more  alarming  than  painful.  The  ferule  of  the 
inodem  preceptor  resembles  the  classical  ferwUi 
only  in  name,  being  capable  of  giving  much  greater 
pain.  A  willow-stick  or  branch  would  bear  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  instrument  of 
ponishment*  Martial^*  alludes  to  the  custom  of 
employing  the  ferula  for  correction  in  the  following 


**  Ferulaque  Iristes,  sceptra  padagogorum 
Cetsent  ;** 
and  Juvenal"  also  says, 

"  Ei  not  ergo  manumfcralz  subduximus.^* 

*FERULA'GO  {vooB^kiov),  a  smaller  species  of 
ferula.^* 

FESCENNI'NA,  »cil.  carmina,  one  of  the  earliest 
kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of  rude  and 
jocose  verses,  or,  rather,  dialogues  of  extempore 
verses,^'  in  which  the  merry  country  folks  assailed 
aod  ridiculed  one  another.^*  This  amusement 
leems  originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to  country 
people,  but  it  was  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of 
Italy  and  at  Rome,  where  we  find  it  mentioned  as 
oae  of  tboso  in  which  young  people  indulged  at 
weddings. ''  The  fescennina  were  one  of  the  popu* 
hz  amusements  at  various  festivals,  and  on  many 

I.  (Vano,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  r.,  3,  p.  59,  Bip.— Id.,  De  Re  Riut.,  i., 
I,  nft.->Ovid,  Fatt^  i.,  658,  <bc.)— 2.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  13.)— 3.  (Aal. 
0«U^  ix.,  15,  k  l.>-4.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  12,  s.  2, 6.)— 5.  (GeU..  ir.,  6.) 
-6.  (md  Viw.,  Edog.,  x.,  25.)— 7.  (Martyn,  1.  «j.)— 8.  (Flow  de 
Tiiiple,  p.  hn.y-9.  (Martina,  I.  c.)—  10.  (Epig.,  x.,  «.)— II. 
(Sat^  i.,  !5-)-12.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx.,  23.)— 13.  vLit.,  tu.,  «.)- 
14.  (Hirat.,  EpuC..  II.,  i.,  145.)~15.  (Serv.  ad  Mu.,  Tii.,  0«5.- 
s««cc..  CotttioT..  21  >.pUn.,  H.  N.,  xr.,  22.) 


Other  occasions,  but  especially  -iOp)  iIh'  iiarven 
was  over.  After  their  introd actum  inio  the  townsi 
they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  original  rustic 
character,  and  to  have  been  modified  by  the  inflii> 
ence  of  Greek  refinement  ;^  they  remained,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  the  same,  as  they  were  at  dl  timoi 
irregular,  and  mostly  extempore  doggerel  verseSb 
Sometimes,  however,  versus  fesccnnini  were  ales 
written  as  satires  upon  persons.*  That  these  rail- 
leries had  no  malicious  character,  and  were  not  in^ 
tended  to  hurt  or  injure,  may  be  inferred  from  tho 
circumstance  that  one  person  ollen  called  upon  an- 
other to  answer  and  retort  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
fescennina  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  in 
troduced  among  the  Romans  from  Etniria,  and  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Fescennia,  a  town  ol 
that  country.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Fescennia 
was  not  an  Etruscan,  but  a  Faliscan  town  \*  and,  in 
the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all  times 
been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  any  particular 
place.  The  derivation  of  a  name  of  this  kind  from 
that  of  some  particular  place  was  formerly  a  fa- 
vourite custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  derivation  ol 
cerimonia  from  Caere.  Festus*  endeavours  to  solve 
the  question  by  supposing  fescennina  to  be  derived 
from  fascinum,  either  because  they  were  thought  to 
be  a  protection  against  sorcerers  and  witches,  or 
because  fascinum  {phallus),  the  symbol  of  fertility, 
had  in  early  times,  or  in  rural  districts,  been  con- 
nected with  the  amusements  of  the  fescennina. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  etymology,  it 
is  of  importance  not  to  be  misled  by  the  common 
opinion  that  the  fescennina  were  of  Etruscan  origin. 

FESTU'CA.    (Ktd.  Sbrvos.) 

FETIA'LES,  a  college*  of  Roman  priests,  whu 
acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith.  It  was 
their  province,  when  any  dispute  arose  with  a  for- 
eign state,  to  demand  satisfaction,  to  determine  the 
circumstances  under  which  hostilities  might  be 
commenced,  to  perform  the  various  religious  ritea 
attendant  on  the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  and  ta 
preside  at  the  formal  ratification  of  peace.  These 
functions  are  briefly  but  comprehensively  defined 
by  Varro  :•  "  Fetialcs  .  .  .  fidei  publico  inter  populoa 
mrcserant :  nam  per  kos  fiebax  ut  justum  conciperetuf 
bellum  et  inde  desitum,  ut  fadere  fdes  pacis  constitu 
eretur.  Ex  his  mittcbantur,  antequam  conciperetur, 
qui  res  repeterent,  et  per  hos  etiam  nunc  fit  fadus,"  to 
which  we  may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cicero,^ 

"  FCEDERUM,  PACI8,  BELLI,  INDUCIARUM  0RAT0RE8 
FeTIALES  JUOICESQUE  SUNTO  i    BELLA  DISCEPTANTO.*' 

Dionysius®  and  Livy*  detail  at  considerable  length 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  ear- 
lier ages,  when  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
neighbouring  people.  It  appears  that,  when  an  in- 
jury had  been  sustained,  four  fetiales^*  were  deputed 
to  seek  redress,  who  again  elected  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  act  as  their  representative.  This  individual 
was  styled  the  pater  patratus  populi  Romani.  A 
fillet  of  white  wool  was  bound  round  hie  head,  to- 
gether with  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs  gathered 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  {vid. 
VERBENiB,  Sagmina),  wheucc  he  was  sometimes 
named  Vcrbenarius.^^  Thus  equipped,  he  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  the  offending  tribe,  where  he  halt- 
ed and  addressed  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  calling  the 
god  to  witness,  with  heavy  imprecations,  that  his 
complaints  were  well-founded  and  his  demands  rea- 
sonable. He  then  crossed  the  border,  and  the  same 
form  was  repeated  in  nearly  the  saire  words  to  the 
first  native  of  the  soil  whom  he  might  change  to 


I.  {Vid.  Viry.,  Georg.,  ii.,  385,  &c.-TibuU.,  II.,  i.,  55.— Ca- 
tnlL,  61,  S7.H4.  (Macrob.,  Satarn.,  ii.,  4.)— 3.  (Niebuhr,  Biit. 
of  Rome,  i.,  p.  13(J.)— 4.  (•.  r.)— 5.  (Liv.,  xxxri.,  3.)— 6.  (D( 
Ling.  Lat.,  r.  86.  ed.  Mailer.)—?.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  9.)-8.  (ii.,  71; 
—9.  (i.,  32.)— 10.  (Varro  ap.  Nod.)— II.  (PUi.,  II.  N.,  xxii..  1. 
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meet ,  again  a  third  time  to  the  scntine  >r  any 
eiti7.en  whom  he  encountered  at  the  gate  of  the 
chief  town ;  and  a  fourth  time  to  the  magistrates 
in  the  Forum  in  presence  of  the  people.  If  a  satis- 
factory answer  was  not  returned  within  thirty  days, 
aOer  publicly  delivering  a  solemn  denunciation — in 
which  the  gods  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal 
were  invoked — of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  the  fetiales,  made  a  report  of  bis  mission  to  the 
senate.  If  the  people,^  as  well  as  the  senate,  deci- 
ded for  war,  the  pater  patratus  again  set  forth  to 
the  border  of  the  hostile  territory,  and  launched  a 
spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  charred  at  the  extremity 
and  smeared  with  blood  (emblematic,  doubtless,  of 
fire  and  slaughter)  across  the  boundary,  pronoun- 
cing, at  the  same  time,  a  solemn  declaration  of  war. 
The  demand  for  redress  and  the  proclamation  of 
hostilities  were  alike  termed  clarigatioy  which  word 
the  Romans  in  later  times  explained  by  dare  repe- 
tere  ;*  but  Gottling*  and  other  modern  writers  con- 
nect it  with  the  Doric  form  of  K^pv^  and  ktjpvkeiov. 

Several  of  the  formulae  employed  on  these  occa- 
sions have  been  preserved  by  Livy*  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,*  forming  a  portion  of  the  Jus  Fetiale  by  which 
the  college  was  regulated.  Tiie  services  of  the  fe- 
tiales were  considered  absolutely  essential  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  ;•  and  we  read  that,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  Punic  war,  fetiales  were  sent  over 
to  Africa,  who  carried  with  them  their  own  verbena; 
and  their  own  flint-stones  for  smiting  the  victim. 
Here  also  the  chief  was  termed  pater  patratus.'' 

The  institution  of  these  priests  was  ascribed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  other  matters  connected 
with  religion,  to  Numa;*  and  although  Livy'  speaks 
A8  if  he  attributed  their  introduction  to  Ancus  Mar- 
rius,  yet  in  an  earlier  chapter*'  he  supposes  them  to 
I  ave  existed  in  the  reign  of  Hostilius.  The  whole 
oystem  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
.Cquicolae  or  the  Ardeates,"  and  similar  usages  un- 
doubtedly prevaiit^l  among  the  Latin  states  ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  a  formula,  preserved  by  Livy,"  must 
have  been  employed  when  the  pater  patratus  of  the 
Romans  was  put  in  communication  with  the  pater 
patratus  of  the  Prisci  Latini. 

The  number  of  the  fetiales  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,  but  some  have  inferred,  from  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Varro  by  Nonius,"  that  it  amount- 
ed to  twenty,  of  whom  Nicbuhr  supposes  ten  were 
elected  from  the  Ramnes  and  ten  from  the  Titien- 
ses ;  but  Gottling**  thinks  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  at  first  all  chosen  from  the  Ramnes,  as  the 
Sabincs  were  originally  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  fetiales.  They  were  originally  selected  from  the 
most  noble  families ;  their  office  lasted  for  life  ;»• 
•md  it  seems  probable  that  vacancies  were  tilled  up 
by  the  college  (co-optationc)  until  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Domitia,  when,  in  common  with  most  other 
priests,  they  would  be  nominated  in  the  comitia 
Iribuia.  This,  however,  is  nowhere  expressly  sta- 
ted 

The  etymology  of  fetialis  is  uncertain.  Varro 
#<rouId  connect  it  with^u*  iindfadus;  Festus  with 
fgrio  orfacio;  while  some  modern  scholars  suppose 
It  to  be  allied  to  tprj/xi,  and  thus  (jnjTidXeig  would  be 
oratOTCs,  speakers.  In  inscriptions  we  find  both  fe- 
tialis and  fccialis ;  but  since,  in  Greek  MSS.,  the 
word  always  appears  under  some  one  of  the  forms 
^riTiuXeigj  ^cnuAftf,  ^mdT^tf,  the  orthography  we 
have  adopted  in  this  article  is  probably  correct. 

The  explanation  given  by  Livy"  of  the  origin  of 


1.  (Liv..  X.,  45.)— 2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxii.,  3.— Serv.  ad  Virg., 
JEn.,  ix.,  53.)— 3.  (Gcschichto  der  R<Jm.  Staatsverf.,  p.  196.)— 
4.  (i.,  84,  33.)— 5.  (xvi.,4.)  -6.  (Liv.,  ix.,5.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxx.,  43.) 
-if.  (l>iony».,  ii.,71.)— 9.  (i.,  33.)— 10.  (i.,  34.)- 11.  (Liv.  and 
riionya.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (i.,  83.)- IS.  (xii.,  43.)— !4,  (Geichichto  der 
UifL  St:iatsverf.,  p.  195.)— 15.  (Diunja.,  ii.,  73.)— 10.  (i..  34.) 
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the  term  Pater  Patratus  is  satisfactory :  *•  Patm 
Patratus  ad  jusjurandum  palrandttiht  id  csl^  tanciei^ 
dum  Jit  fxaus ;"  and  we  may  at  once  reject  the 
speculations  of  Servius*  and  Plutarch,*  the  former 
of  whom  supposes  that  he  was  so  called  because  it 
was  necessary  that  his  father  should  be  alive,  th*" 
latter  that  the  name  indicated  that  his  father  wa» 
living,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  father  of  cbil 
dren. 

FIBULA  {nepdvTf,  Trr/ioWf,  nepovtjrpic :  Topvij,  hti 
iroprric :  ^ver^),  a  Brooch,  consisting  of  a  pin  [aau; 
and  of  a  curved  portion  furnished  with  a  hook 
(KXetg*).  The  curved  portion  was  sometimes  a  cir 
cular  ring  or  disc,  the  pin  passing  across  its  crntw 
(woodcut,  figs.  1,  2),  and  sometimes  an  arc,  tho  piu 
being  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  (fig.  3).  The  form^ 
of  brooches,  which  were  commonly  of  gold  or 
bronze,  and  more  rarely  of  silver,*  were,  however 
as  various  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times ;  for  the 
fibula  served  in  dress,  not  merely  as  a  fastening,  bnt 
also  as  an  ornament.* 


Women  wore  the  fibula  both  with  the  AMicrwf 
and  the  indutus;  men  wore  it  with  the  amicti.s  only 
Its  most  frequent  use  was  to  pin  together  two  paru 
of  the  scarf  (wrf.  Chlamys),  shawl,  or  blanket,  which 
constituted  the  am  ictus,  so  as  to  fasten  it  over  the 
right  shoulder.*  (Woodcute,  p.  11, 16,  78,  171,  227. 
235,  244,  291.)  More  rarely  wo  see  it  over  the 
breast.  (Woodcuts,  p.  47,  186,  235.)  The  epithet 
irepSiropiTog  was  applied  to  a  person  wearing  the 
fibula  on  one  shoulder  only ;'  for  women  often  wore 
it  on  both  shoulders.  (Woodcuts,  p.  96,  218,  257. i 
In  consequence  of  the  habit  of  putting  on  the  amic- 
tus  with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  was  called  irepovrfua 
or  ifiiTepdvrjfia,*  nopnijfia,*  or  afi-rexovrf  nepovJjn^V 
The  splendid  shawl  of  Ulysses,  described  in  the 
Odyssey,"  was  provided  with  two  small  pipes  for 
admitting  the  pin  of  the  golden  brooch  ;  this  contri- 
vance would  secure  the  cloth  from  being  torn.  The 
highest  degree  of  ornament  was  bestowed  upon 
brooches  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Jus- 
tin II,"  and  many  of  the  emperors  who  preceded 
him,  as  we  perceive  from  the  portraits  on  their 
medals,  wore  upon  their  right  shoulders  fibuls,  from 
which  jewels,  attached  by  three  small  chains,  de- 
pended.** 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  women  often  wore 
the  fibula  on  both  shoulders.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
lady  sometimes  displayed  an  elegant  row  of  brooch- 
es down  each  arm  upon  the  sleeves  of  her  tunic," 
examples  of  which  are  seen  in  many  ancient  stat- 
ues. It  was  also  fashionable  to  wear  them  on  the 
breast  ;**  and  another  occasional  distinction  ol*  fe- 
male attire,  in  later  times,  was  the  use  of  the  fibula 
in  tucking  up  the  tunic  above  the  knee. 

Not  only  might  slight  accidents  to  the  perBoa 
arise  from  wearing  brooches,**  but  they  were  some- 


I.  (ad  -fin.,  ix.,  53  x.,  14 ;  xii..  206.)-3.  (Q.  R.,  p.  137,  ad 
Roi8ke-)-3.  (Horn.,  Mi,  xviii.,  893.)-4.  (iEliaa,  V.  lU  i^  IR-i 
-5.  (Ilom.,  Od.,  xix.,  35fl,  357.  — Euri?.,  Ph<en.,  881.)  — 6. 
(Soph.,  Trach.,  933.— Theocrit.,  xiv.,  W.— Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  318. 
—Tacit.,  Germ.,  17.)— 7.  (Schol.  in  Eurip.,  llec.,  933,  «4.) — 8. 
(Theocrit.,  Adou.,  34,  79.)- 9.  (Eurip.,  Eloctr.,  830.)  — 10. 
(Drunck,  An»l.,ii.,38.)— 11.  (xix.,335-231.)-I3.  (Conpro»,li, 
132.)  —  13.  (Beger,  Thea.  Pal.,  i .  407, 408,  &r.)  —  14.  (  JOia^ 
V  H.,  i.,  18.)— 15.  (laid.,  Orig^  xix,  30.)  — 16.  (Bom^  IL,  t 
430) 
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i  us&d,  especially  by  females,  to  inflict  serious 
Muries.  The  pin  of  the  fibula  is  the  ins-trument 
which  the  Phrygian  women  employ  to  deprive  Po- 
tfmnestor  of  his  sight,  by  piercing  his  pupils,*  and 
with  which  the  Athenian  women,  having  first  blind- 
ed a  man,  then  despatch  him.*  CEdipu?  strikes  the 
pupils  of  his  own  eyeballs  with  a  brooch  taken  from 
ihe  dress  of  Jocasla."  For  the  same  reason,  "^epovuc} 
meant  to  pierce  as  with  a  fibula  (Tc/aovjyffe,  "  pinned 
him"*) 

Verj  large  brooches  arij  sometimes  discovered, 
evidently  intended  to  hold  up  curtains  or  tapestry. 
{Vtd.  T1PE8,  Velum.) 

Brooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles,  especially 
among  the  Romans,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
came.  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  on  the  right 
hand  the  forms  of  four  bronze  buckles  from  the  col- 
lection !n  the  British  Museum.  This  article  of  dress 
iras  chiefly  used  to  fasten  the  belt  {vid.  Balteus) 
ind  the  girdle  (vid.  Zona).*  It  appears  to  have 
been,  in  general,  much  more  richly  ornamented  than 
the  brooch  ;  for,  although  Hadrian  was  simple  and 
unexpensive  in  this  as  weU  as  in  other  matters  of 
costume/  yet  many  of  his  successors  were  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  display  buckles  set  with  jewels  {Jibu- 
U  ge%nmat(E). 

The  terms  which  have  nuw  been  illustrated  as 
applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 
pins  variously  introduced  in  carpentry ;  e.  g.^  the 
linchpins  of  a  chariot  ;^  the  tvooden  pins  inserted 
through  the  sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the  sailors 
fasten  their  lines  or  ropes  ;•  the  trenails  which 
anile  the  posts  and  planks  uf  a  wooden  bridge  ;* 
and  the  pins  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  triangle, 
used  as  a  mechanical  engine.^* 

Tlie  practice  of  infibulating  singers,  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal  and  Martial,  is  described  in  Rhodius  {De 
Acta)  and  Pitiscas. 

FrCTILE  {Kvpufiog^  KepdfiioVf  darpoKoVy  barpuKi- 
voy):  earthenwaie,  a  vessel  or  other  article  made  of 
H«ked  clay. 

The  instmiiients  used  in  pottery  {ars  figulina) 
iVere  the  following :  L  The  wheel  (rpoxoc,  orbis^ 
totdy  "  rota  figularis"**),  which  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer,*' and  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  all  human 
inventions.  According  to  the  representations  of  it 
on  the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs,*'  it  was  a  circular 
fdbie,  placed  on  a  cylindrical  pedestal,  and  turning 
reely  on  a  point.  The  workman,  having  placed  a 
lump  of  clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  left 
liand,  and  employed  his  right  in  moulding  the  clay 
to  the  requisite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  "  the 
daughter  of  the  wheel"  (rpo;f;;X<zrof /cop//**).  2.  Pie- 
ces of  wood  or  bone,  which  the  potter  {Kepofiev^j 
huliu)  held  in  his  right  hand,  and  applied  occasion- 
aJiy  to  the  surface  of  the  clay  during  its  revolution. 
A  pointed  stick,  touching  the  clay,  would  inscribe  a 
circle  upon  it  -,  and  circles  were  in  this  manner  dis- 
posed parallel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number, 
iccording  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  By  having  the 
end  of  the  stick  curved  or  indented,  and  by  turning 
ft  in  different  directions,  he  would  impress  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  outline  upon  his  va- 
ses. 3.  Moulds  {/omuBj  rvTroi"),  used  either  to  dec- 
orate with  figures  in  relief  (trpoarvn-a)  vessels  which 
bad  been  thrown  on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage, 
animals,  or  any  other  appearances  on  Antefiza,  on 
f^omicee  of  terra-cotta,  and  imitative  or  ornamental 


1.  (Ean>,  Dec.,  1170.)—*.  (Herod.,  ▼.,87.— Schol.  in  Eitrip., 
««..  «4.)-9.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1989.— Eurip.,  Phan.,  62.)— 
I.  (Bom.,.n.,  Tii.,  145  ;  xiii.,  3»7.)— 5.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  xii.,  274.— 
Lrdat,  De  Mair.  Rom.,  ii.,  13.— Isrid.,  1.  c.)  —  fl.  (Spartian.,  Vit. 
li*Cr.,  10.)  — 7.  (Parthen.,  6.)-8.  (Apoll.  Rhod..  1.;  567.)  — 9. 
:Owr,B.  O.,  ir.,  17.)— 10.  (Vitniv.,  x.,2.)— H.  (Phut.,  Epid., 
Ml.,  2, 35.)— li  (II.,  xriii.,  600.)— 13.  (Wilkinson's  Manners  and 
TMrtixns,  iii.,  p.  163  )— 14.  (Xenarehus  »p.  Athen.,  ii.,  p.  64  I — 
i5   (Scliol.  in  Ari3toph.,  EccU^..  1.) 


pottery  of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  the  ^heel  wak 
not  adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  which  were  found 
near  Rome  by  M.  Seroux  d'Agincourt.*  They  are 
cut  in  stone.  One  of  them  was  probably  used  for 
making  antefixa,  and  the  other  two  for  making 


hearts  and  legs,  designed  to  be  suspended  by  |X)oi 
persons  *'ex  voto**  in  the  temples  and  sanctuaries 
( Vid.  Donaria.)  Copies  of  the  same  subject,  wlijrli 
might,  in  this  manner,  be  iriultiplied  to  any  extent, 
were  called  "  ectypa."  4.  Gravers  or  scalpels,  useJ 
by  skilful  modellers  in  giving  to  figures  of  all  kiiida* 
a  more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  moulds.  These  instru- 
ments, exceedingly  simple  in  themselves,  and  deri- 
ving their  efficiency  altogether  from  the  ability  and 
taste  of  the  sculptor,  would  not  only  contribute  to 
the  more  exquisite  decoration  of  earthen  vessels, 
but  would  be  almost  the  only  tools  applicable  foi 
making  "  Dii  fictiles,"  or  gods  of  baked  earth,  am' 
other  entire  figures.*  These  were  among  the  ear 
liest  eflTorts  of  the  plastic  art,  and  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  refinement  and  luxury  iI;»Ty  continued  to 
be  regarded  with  reverence. 

Vessels  of  all  kinds  were  very  frequently  fu.**- 
nished  with  at  least  one  handle  (ztma,  ovoc*  (^) 
The  Amphora  was  called  Diota  because  it  had 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  upon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  amphoia, 
adapted  for  holding  grain  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introduced  from  the  work  of  Seroux 
d'Agincourt.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case,  **  Maturi,*'  impress- 
ed on  an  oblong  surface,  which  is  seen  on  the  han- 
dle of  the  amphora. 


The  earth  used  for  making  pottery  {KcpafiiKij  yf*) 
was  commonly  red,  and  often  of  so  lively  a  ccloui 
as  to  resemble  coral.  Vauquelin  found,  by  analysis, 
that  a  piece  of  Etruscan  earthenware  contained  the 
following  ingredients  :  silica,  63  ;  alumina,  16; 
lime  8 ;  oxide  of  iron,  24.    To  the  great  abundance 


1.  (Recueil  d0  Frasrn^ens,  p.  68-92.)  —  2.  (Propert.,  iL,  3.  S9 
—Id.,  iv.,  1,  5.— Piin.,  If.  N.,  xxxv.,  45,46.— Seu.,  Cons,  ad  Alk 
lO.—dydXtinTi  U  JTijAoD,  6irT9iq  yfn:  Paua.,  i.,  2,  4.— Id.,  i.,  3 
—Id.,  vii.,  22.  6.)— 3.   (Geopoc.  ii.,  49.) 
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tit  tho  last  constituent  the  deep  red  colour  is  to  be  potters  /  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circtuustanc<3»  tli4 
attributed.  Other  pottery  is  brown  or  cream-col- '  the  enemies  of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  A  the- 
oured,  and  sometimes  white.  The  pipe-clay,  which  nian  induence  at  «>£gina  and  Argos,  imposed  r^ 
must  have  been  used  for  white  ware,  is  called  "  fig- 1  strictions  on  the  use  of  these  productions.'  The 
tina  creta.*'^  Some  of  the  ancient  earthenware  is  Athenian  ware  was  of  the  finest  description  :  the 
throughout  its  substance  blaclc,  an  effect  produced  master- pieces  were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Paha- 
by  mixing  the  earth  with  comminuted  asphaltum '  thenjea,  and  were  given,  filled  with  oil,  to  the 
(gag(Ues)j  or  with  some  other  bituminous  or  oleagi-  victors  at  the  games ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we 
nous  substance.  It  appears,  also,  that  asphaltum,  now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Moseuis 
with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  was  and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Tdn ' AA7t.7:r«2»  * 
u'jed  to  cover  the  surface  like  a  varnish.    In  the   o^Aov,  or  other  equivalent  expressions.* 


finer  kinds  of  earthenware  this  varnish  served  as  a 
black  paint,  and  to  its  application  many  of  tha  most 
beautiful  vases  owe  the  decorations  which  are  now 
so  highly  admired.*  But  the  coarser  vessels,  de- 
signed for  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared 
with  pitch,  and  had  it  burned  into  them,  because  by 
this  kind  of  encaustic  they  became  more  impervious 
to  moisture  and  less  liable  to  decay.*  Hence  a 
'*uolium  picatum  fictile"  was  used,  as  well  as  a 
glass  jar,  to  hold  pickles.*  Also  the  year  of  the 
vintage  was  inscribed  by  the  use  of  pitch,  either 
upon  the  amphorae  themselves,  or  upon  the  la- 
bels (jnliaciat  schedia)  which  were  tied  round  their 
necks.*  Although  oily  or  bituminous  substances 
were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery,  to  pro- 
duce, by  the  aid  of  fire  (ei  <5^  /ieXav6euv*\  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  black  and  brown,  the  vessels,  before 
being  sent  for  the  last  time  to  the  furnace  {vid. 
Fornax),  were  sometimes  immersed  in  that  finely- 
prepared  mud,  now  technically  called  '*slip,"  by 
which  the  surface  is  both  smoothed  and  glazed,  and 
at  the  same  time  receives  a  fresh  colour.  Ruddle, 
or  red  ochre  (fttArof,  ruhrica),  was  principally  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.''  To  produce  a  farther 
variety  in  the  paintings  upon  vases,  the  artists  em- 
ployed a  few  brightly-coloured  earths  and  metallic 
ores. 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis- 
pensable as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to  a 
great  extent  in  every  ancient  nation ;  even  the  most 
uncivilized  not  being  strangers  to  it,  and  sometimes 
displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  pottery  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters'  names,  preserved 
on  their  works,  are  probably  British.  We  are  told 
of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  (FigliruB)  in  Gaul. 
Niuna  instituted  a  corporation  of  potters  at  Rome.* 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  there 
arc  frequent  allusions  to  the  art  in  the  ancient  wri- 
tings of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  its  productions 
in  Tralles,  Pergamus,  Cnidus,  Chios,  Sicyon,  Cor- 
inth, Cum»,  Adria,  Modena,  and  Nola,  from  which 
city  the  exports  of  earthenware  were  considerable, 
and  where  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
are  still  discovered.  But  three  places  were  distin- 
guished above  all  others  for  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  this  beautiful  manufacture :  1.  Samos,  to 
which  the  Romans  resorted  for  the  articles  of  earth- 
enware necessary  at  meals,  and  intended  for  use 
rather  than  display.*  2.  Athens,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  called  Ceramicus,  because  it  was 
inhabited  by  potters.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city 
were  temples  dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding 
ovei  every  kind  of  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fire- 
gods,  Hephaistos  and  Prometheus,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  also  the  mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of 
snodtUing.  Various  traditions  respecting  Coroebus 
and  others  point  to  the  early  efforts  of  the  Athenian 


1.  (Varro,  De  Ro  Ratt ,  Hi.,  9.)— 2.  (Plia.,  H.,  N.,  xzzri., 
l4.)-3.  (Hot.,  Carm.,  i.,  20,  3.— Plin.,  11.  N.,  xiv.,  20,  21.)— 4. 
(Co*.iiin.,  De  Re  Rurt.,  xii.,  18,  M.)— 5.  (Plant.,  Epid.,  ir.,  S, 
13.— Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,21,  1-^.)— «.  (Horn.,  Epiff.,  xiv.,  3.)— 7. 
OBnad..  a  x  K<aXid6os  Kepaftfm.)S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  4«.) 
—9.  (Plaui.,  Bacch.,  ii.,  2, 24.— Stich.,  t.,  4, 12.— Tibull.,  ii.,  3, 
61.— Cic,  Pro  Murana,  36  —Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxv.,  46.— TertuII,, 
A.pol.,  29  — Aaxon.,  Epig.) 
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I  Many  other  specimens  were  presents  givi^  ti 
,  relations  and  friends  an  particular  occasions,  a«iv* 
often  distinguished  by  the  epithets  koXoc  and  xoj.n 
added  to  their  names.  A  circumstance  which  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Athenians  in  this 
manufacture,  was  a  mine  of  fine  potters'  cby  in  ihe 
Colian  Promontory,  near  Phalerum*  The  articles 
made  from  it  became  so  fashionable,  that  Plutarch,* 
describing  an  act  of  extreme  folly,  compares  it  tu 
that  of  the  man  who,  having  swallowed  poison,  re- 
fuses to  take  the  antidote  unless  it  be  administered 
to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clay.  Some  of  the 
"  Panathenaic"  vases,  as  they  were  called,  are  two 
feet  in  height,  which  accords  with  what  is  said  by 
ancient  authors  of  their  uncommon  size.*  A  diota 
was  often  stamped  upon  the  coins  of  Athens,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  facts  which  have  now  been  explained. 
3.  Etruria,  especially  the  cities  of  Arctium  and 
Tarquinii.  While  the  Athenian  potters  excelled  all 
others  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels,  the  Tuscans, 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent,  though  in  a  less  tasteful  and  elaborate  man- 
ner, were  very  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  produ- 
cing all  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay.  Even  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  temples  were  adorned, 
both  within  and  without,  by  the  aid  of  these  pro- 
ductions. The  most  distinguished  among  them 
was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veii,  which  sur- 
mounted the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.^  The  Etrurians  also  manifested  their 
partiality  to  this  branch  of  art  by  recurring  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  interment ;  for  while  Pliny  men- 
tions" that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried  in 
earthen  jars,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the  bones 
of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in  amphore, 
Etruria  alone  has  afforded  examples,  some  of  them 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  of  large  sar- 
cophagi made  wholly  of  terra  cotta,  and  ornamented 
with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  recumbent  stat- 
ues of  the  deceased. 

Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  in  tbi 
Greek  pottery,  not  the  least  wonderful  is  its  thin 
ness  iXercrd*)  and  consequent  lightness,  not  with 
standing  the  great  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  perfect 
regularity  and  elegance  of  their  forms.  That  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect 
we  learn  from  the  story  of  a  master  and  his  papil, 
who  contended  which  could  throw  the  thinnest 
clay,  and  whose  two  amphorae,  the  result  of  the 
trial,  were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  £rythr». 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  contented  themselves 
with  using  earthenware  on  all  occasions  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  the  Macedonian  con- 
quests introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  vesseli 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  which,  however,  the  Spaitam 
refused  t«  indulge  themselves.  The  Persians,  oi 
the  contrary,  held  earthenware  in  so  low  estinia 
tion,  that  they  condemned  persons  to  drink  ODt  of 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  97.— Id^  xxxr ,  45.— Critiaa  ap.  AtWe-n 
i.,  p.  28,  O— 2.  (Herod.,  t.,  bd}— 3.  (PiDd.,  Nem.,  z.,  S8^> 
Schol.  and  Bdckh,  ad  loc.— BOckh,  Corp  InKrip.  Gr.,  p^  4B  )  - 
4.  (Said.,  I.  c  — Athen.,  zi.,  p.  482.)  — 5.  (De  AaOit.) — « 
(Athen.,  xi.,  p.  405.— BOekh  in  Find.,  Tng.,  No.  80 )— 7.  (Phm. 
H.  N.,  xxTiii.,  2.— Id.,  xxxv.,  45.— Id.,  xxxvi.,  2  — S .  O.  MQUm 
Etruaker,  ir.,  3,  1,  2.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  46.\  -0  (M^v 
Apophth.)-lO.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xxx»..  4&* 
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nesaels  as  a  punishment.^  But,  althoogh  the 
Romans,  as  they  deviated  from  the  ancient  sim- 
iilicity,  made  a  great  display  of  the  more  splendid 
nods  of  vessels,  yet  they  continued  to  look  upon 
pottery  not  only  with  respect,  but  even  with  vener- 
ation.* They  called  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
the  consul  Curius,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his 
own  earthenware  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites  -,' 
thcr  reckoned  some  of  their  consecrated  terra-cot- 
fosjand  especially  the  above-mentioned  quadriga, 
iTDong  the  safeguards  of  their  imperial  city  ;*  and, 
.lound  by  old  associations  and  the  traditions  of  their 
earliest  history,  they  considered  earthen  vessels 
proper  for  religious  ceremonies,  although  gold  and 
silver  might  be  admitted  in  their  private  entertain- 
ments;* for  Pliny  says*  that  the  productions  of 
this  class,  "  both  in  regard  to  their  skilful  fabrica- 
tk»n  and  their  high  antiquity,  w^ere  more  sacred, 
and  certainly  more  innocent,  than  gold." 

Another  term,  oflen  used  as  synonymous  with 
fictile,  was  testo.  {Vid.  Culix,  Dolium,  Later.  Pa- 
tera, Patina,  Tegula.) 

FICTIO.  Fictions  m  Roman  law  are  like  fic- 
tions in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  **  those  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in 
their  own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and  ac- 
cepted in  law  for  some  especial  purpose!"  The  fic- 
tions of  the  Roman  law  apparently  had  their  origin 
in  the  edict al  power,  and  they  were  devised  for  the 
poTposc  of  providing  for  cases  where  there  was  no 
legislative  provision.  A  fiction  supposed  something 
to  be  which  was  not ;  but  the  thing  supposed  to  be 
was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to  be  a  fact, 
gave  to  some  person  a  right,  or  imposed  on  some 
person  a  duty.  Various  instances  of  fictions  are 
mentioned  by  Gaius.  One  instance  is  that  of  a 
peison  who  had  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio  ex 
edicto.  As  he  wa^  not  heres,  he  had  no  direct  ac- 
tion :  he  could  neither  claim  the  property  of  the  de- 
^ct  as  his  (legal)  property,  r.cr  could  he  cmiivi  a 
debt  doe  to  the  defunct  as  his  (legal)  debt.  He 
|]ierefore  brought  his  suit  {irUendit)  as  heres  {ficto 
u  herede),  and  the  formula  was  accordingly  adapted 
to  the  fiction.  In  the  Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction 
was  that  the  posseesor  had  obtained  by  usucapion 
the  ownership  of  tho  thing  of  which  he  had  lost  the 
possession.  A  woman  by  coetnptio,  and  a  male  by 
jeing  adrogated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law, 
to  be  debtors,  if  they  were  debtors  before ;  for  by 
the  coemptio  and  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  and  there  could  be  no  direct  ac- 
tion against  them.  But  as  this  capitis  diminutio 
might  be  made  available  for  fraudulent  purposes,  an 
actio  otitis  was  still  allowed  against  such  persons, 
the  fiction  being  that  they  had  sustained  no  capitis 
diminutio.  The  formula  did  not  (as  it  appears  from 
Gaius)  express  the  fiction  as  a  fact,  but  it  ran  thus : 
ff  it  shall  appear  that  such  and  such  are  the  facts 
,the  facts  in  issue),  and  that  the  party,  plaintifif  or 
/icfendant,  would  have  such  and  such  a  right,  or  be 
liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  such  and  such 
other  facts  (the  facts  supposed)  were  true ;  et  re- 
'jqua ' 

it  was  by  a  fiction  that  the  notion  of  legal  capacity 
was  extended  to  artificial  persons,  that  is,  to  such 
jiersons  as  were  merely  supposed  to  exist  for  legal 
purposes.  {Vid,  Colleoiuii,  Fiscub.)  Numerous 
instances  of  fictions  occur  in  the  chapters  entitled 
Jurutische  Pertoncn  in  Savigny's  recent  work,  enti- 
Ufd  System  des  heui  R.  R.,  vol.  ii. 

*F1CUS,  the  Fig-tree  (avic^),  and  also  its  fruit  {ov- 

..  (Atfaen.,  ri^  p.  SSO.,  C— M,,  xi.,  4«4,  A.— Id.,  183,  C,  D.) 
-J.  (Ovid,  Met.,  fiiu,  IWO.— Cic  ad  Att.,  «■,  1  —Jar.,  iii., 
!«.— U.,  X.,  35.)— 3.  (Flonu,  i.,  18^—4.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.,  £n., 
»:•.  138.)-^.  (TermlL,  1.  o.)-«.  (H  N.,xxxt  ,  40.|  -7.  (Gajaa, 
f    »,*«.> 
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Kov).  '*  The  avK^  of  Theophrastus  and  Dio6corido% 
is  properly  the  Fiats  Carica.  The  wild  Fig-tree  is 
called  ipivedc  by  Homer,  and  Eustathius,  the  com- 
mentator on  that  poet,  describes  pretty  accurately 
the  process  of  caprification.  The  ovk^  Xlywrrlij, 
called  also  Kepavia,  is  the  Ficus  Religiosa,  according 
to  Stackhouse ;  Schneider,  however,  makes  it  the 
Ceratonia  SUiqua^  L.,  or  Carob-tree.  The  avKif 
*XXi^avdpla  is  the  Pyrus  Amelanckier  according  to 
Sprengel,  but  the  Loniccra  Pyrenaica  according  ta 
Stackhouse.  The  ovk^  *lvdiK^  is  the  Ficus  ItuUco, 
or  Banyan,  according  to  Sprengel,  but,  as  Stack- 
house  maintains,  the  Rhisophora  Mangle j  or  Man- 
grove.^ The  Banyan,  or  Indian  Fig-tree,  is  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Athenseus 
This  tree  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  Hindu 
mythology.  The  branches,  after  projecting  to  9 
certain  distance,  drop  and  take  root  in  the  earth 
These  branches,  in  their  turn,  become  trunks,  B.vd 
give  out  other  branches,  av\d  thus  a  single  tree  forms 
a  little  forest."  "The  fif."  says  Adams,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Paul  of  A'^gina,  "  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  ancients.  Galen  states  that  it  is 
decidedly  nutritious,  but  that  the  flesh  formed  from 
it  is  not  firm  and  compact,  like  that  from  pork  and 
bread,  but  soft  and  spongy,  li>.e  that  from  beans. 
He  says  that  figs  increase  the  urinary  and  alvinp 
discharges.     Galen  speaks  doubt fylly  of  dried  figs." 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  by  which  «*.  person  who  gives 
a  thing  to  another  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  ot 
transferring  it  to  a  third  person.  The  obligation 
was  not  created  by  words  cf  ieiTal  binding  force 
(civilia  vcrba)^  but  by  words  of  r.-jquest  {precativi\ 
such  as  "  fideicommitto,"  "  peto,"  **  volo  dari,"  and 
the  like;  which  were  the  operative  words  (verte 
lUilia),  If  the  object  of  the  fideicommiasiLSi  was 
the  hereditas,  the  whole  or  a  part,  it  was  called 
fidsicommissaria  hereditas,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  universal  fideicommissum ;  if  it  was  a  single 
thing  or  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  called  fiddicom- 
missum  singules  rei.  The  obligation  to  transfer  the 
former  could  only  be  imposed  on  the  heres ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  transferring  the  latter  might  be  imposeJ 
on  a  legatee. 

By  the  legislation  01  Justinian,  a  fideicommissum 
of  the  hereditas  was  a  universal  succession ;  but 
before  his  time  the  person  entitled  to  it  was  some- 
times "heredis  loco,"  and  sometimes  "legatarii 
loco."  The  heres  still  remained  heres  after  he  had 
parted  with  the  hereditas.  Though  the  fideicom- 
missum resembled  a  vulgar  substitution,  it  differed 
from  it  in  this :  in  the  case  of  a  vulgar  substitution, 
the  substituted  person  only  became  heres  when  the 
first  person  named  heres  failed  to  become  such ;  in 
the  case  of  the  fideicommissum,  the  second  heres 
had  only  a  claim  on  the  inheritance  when  the  per- 
son named  the  heres  had  actually  become  such. 
There  could  be  no  fideicommissum  unless  there 
was  a  heres. 

The  person  who  created  the  fideicommissum' 
must  be  a  person  who  was  capable  of  making  » 
will ;  but  he  might  create  a  fideicommissum  with- 
out having  made  a  w^ill.  The  person  who  was  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  fideicommissum  was  the 
fideicommissarius ;  the  person  on  whom  the  obliga- 
tion was  laid  was  the  fiduciarius.  The  fideicom- 
missarius himself  might  be  bound  to  give  the  fidei- 
commissum  to  a  second  fideicommissarius.  Origi- 
nally the  fideicommissarius  was  considered  as  a  pur- 
chaser {emptoris  loco) ;  and  when  the  heres  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  hereditas,  mutual  covenants  {caw 
times i  were  entered  into,  by  which  the  heres  was 
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not  to  be  a  iswerablo  for  anything  which  he  had 
been  bound  to  do  as  heres,  nor  for  what  he  had 
given  bona  fide;  and  if  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  as  heres,  he  was  to  bo  defended.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fideicomroissarius  {qui  recipiehat 
kercditatem)  was  to  have  whatever  part  of  the  he- 
reditas  might  still  come  to  the  hands  of  the  hercs, 
»nd  was  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  all  rights  of 
action  which  the  heres  might  have.  But  it  was 
ena  ;ted  by  the  senalus  consultum  Trebellianum,  in 
ihe  lime  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  had  given  up 
the  property  to  the  fideicommissarius,  all  right  of 
action  by  or  against  the  heres  should  be  transferred 
to  the  fidcicommissarius.  The  praetor  accordingly 
gave  utiles  actiones  to  and  against  the  fideicom- 
missarius,  which  were  promulgated  by  tlie  edict. 
From  this  time  the  heres  ceased  to  require  from  the 
fideicommissarius  the  covenants  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken  as  his  security  against  his  general  lia- 
bilities as  heres. 

As  fideicommissa  were  sometimes  lost  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senalus  consultum  Pegasianum,  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  that  the  fiduciarius  might  re- 
tain one  fourth  of  the  heredilas,  and  the  same  pow- 
er of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  of  single 
things.  In  this  case  the  heres  was  liable  to  all 
debts  and  charges  {oncra  hereditaria) ;  but  the  same 
agreement  was  made  between  him  and  the  fidei- 
commissarius which  was  made  between  the  heres 
and  the  legalus  partiarius,  that  is,  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  inheritance  was  shared  between  them  ac- 
cording to  their  shares  {pro  rata  parte).  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  heres  was  required  to  restore  not  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  hereditas,  the  senalus 
consultum  Trebellianum  took  effect,  and  any  loss 
was  borne  by  him  and  the  fideicommissarius  in  pro- 
portion to  their  shares.  If  the  heres  was  required 
to  restore  more  than  three  fourths  or  the  whole, 
the  senalus  consultum  Pegasianum  applied.  If  the 
heres  refused  to  take  possession  of  {adire)  the  he- 
'redltas,  the  fideicommissarius  could  compel  him, 
by  application  to  the  praptor,  to  lake  possession  of 
it,  and  to  restore  it  to  him ;  but  all  the  costs  and 
charges  accompanying  the  hereditas  were  borne  by 
the  fideicommissarius. 

Whether  the  heres  was  sole  heir  {ex  asse\  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  he- 
reditas, or  whether  he  was  not  sole  heir  {ex  parte), 
and  was  required  to  restore  the  whole  of  such  part, 
or  a  part  of  such  part,  was  immaterial :  in  all  cases, 
the  S.  C.  Pegasianum  gave  him  a  fourth. 

By  ihe  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  senalus  consul- 
ta  Trebellianum  and  Pegasianum  were  consolidated, 
and  the  following  rules  were  eslablished :  The  heres 
who  was  charged  with  a  universal  fideicommissum 
always  retained  one  fourth  part  of  the  heredilas, 
now  called  Quarta  Trebellianica,  and  all  claims  on 
behalf  of  or  against  the  heredilas  were  shared  be- 
tween the  fiduciarius  and  fideicommissarius,  who 
was  considered  heredis  loco.  If  the  fiduciarius  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  inheritance, 
he  lost  his  Quarta,  and  any  other  advantage  that  he 
might  have  from  the  heredilas.  If  the  fiduciarius 
was  in  possession,  the  fideicommissarius  had  a  per- 
sonal actio  ex  lestamento  against  htm  for  the  he- 
reditas. If  not  in  possession,  he  must  at  least  ver- 
bally assent  to  the  claim  of  the  fideicommissarius, 
who  had  then  the  heredilatis  pelitio  fideicommissa- 
ria  against  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
property. 

The  Quarta  Trebellianica  is,  in  fact,  the  Falcidia . 
■pplied  to  the  case  of  universal  fideicommissa.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not 
a  fidcicommissarius,  who  was  himself  charged  with 
•  fideicommissum.  If  theie  were  several  heredes 
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char£?ed  with  fideicommissa,  each  was  entitled  to  a 
quarta  of  his  portion  of  the  heredilas.  The  herci 
was  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  out  of  the  hereditus, 
not  including  therein  what  he  took  as  legatee. 

The  fiduciarius  was  bound  to  restore  the  heredi- 
tas at  the  lime  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no  time 
was  named,  immediately  after  taking  possession  of 
it.  He  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  all  pxnpn 
costs  and  charges  which  he  had  sustained  wiih  r& 
sped  to  the  hereditas  ;  but  he  was  answerable  for 
any  damage  or  loss  which  it  had  sustained  througS 
his  culpa. 

Res  singulae  might  also  be  the  objects  of  a  Mn 
commissum,  as  a  particular  piece  of  land,  a  slave,  a 
garment,  piece  of  silver,  or  a  sum  of  money ;  and 
the  duty  of  giving  it  to  the  fideicommissarius  n:ighl 
be  imposed  either  on  the  heres  or  on  a  legatee.  In 
this  way  a  slave  also  might  receive  his  liberty,  and 
the  request  to  manumit  might  be  addressed  eithei 
to  the  heres  or  the  legatarius.  The  slave,  when 
manumitted,  was  the  libertus  of  the  person  who  man- 
umitted him.  There  were  many  differences  beiwcec 
fideicommissa  of  single  things  and  legacies.  A  per- 
son about  to  die  intestate  might  charge  his  heres 
with  a  fideicommissum,  whereas  a  legacy  could  only 
be  given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  codicil  which  waa 
confirmed  by  a  proper  declaration  of  the  testator  in 
a  will ;  but  a  fideicommissum  could  be  given  l)y  a 
simple  codicil  not  so  confirmed.  A  heres  instituted 
by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil  not  so 
confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole  hereditas, 
or  a  part,  to  a  third  person.  A  w^oman  who  was 
prevented  by  the  provisions  of  theVoconia  lex  from 
taking  a  certain  hereditas,  might  lake  it  as  a  fidei- 
commissum.  The  Latini,  also,  who  were  prohibited 
by  the  lex  Junia  from  taking  hereditates  and  lega- 
cies by  direct  gift  {directo  jure),  could  take  by  fide'- 
commissa.  It  was  not  legal  to  name  a  person  ai 
heres,  and  also  to  name  another  who,  afler  the  deatk 
of  the  heres,  should  become  heres  ;  but  it  was  law- 
ful to  request  the  heres,  on  his  death,  to  transfer  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  In  thii 
way  a  testator  indirectly  exercised  a  testamentary 
power  over  the  property'for  a  longer  period  than  the 
law  allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  for  a 
legacy  per  formulam ;  but  he  sued  for  a  fideicom- 
missum before  the  consul  or  praetor  for  fideicommis- 
sa at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the  praeses. 
A  fideicommissum  was  valid  if  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  but  a  legacy  was  not  until  a  late  period. 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  legal  means  of  en- 
forcing the  due  discharge  of  the  trust  called  fidei 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  ga?e  the 
consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the  time 
of  Claudius,  praetores  fideicommissarii  w*ere  appoint- 
ed :  in  the  provinces,  the  praesides  took  cognizance 
of  fideicommissa.  The  consuls  still  retained  their  ju- 
risdiction, but  only  exercised  it  in  important  case?.* 
The  proceeding  was  always  extra  ordinem.*  Fidei- 
commissa seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  evade  the  civil  law,  and  to  give  the  hereditas,  c 
a  legacy,  to  a  person  who  was  either  incapaciuted 
from  taking  directly,  or  who  could  not  take  as  much 
as  the  donor  wished  to  give.  Gains,  when  observ- 
ing that  peregrini  could  take  fideicommissa,  ob- 
serves that  **  this"  (the  object  of  evading  the  law^ 
"  was  probably  the  origin  of  fideicommissa ;"  bul 
by  a  senalus  consultum -made  in  the  time  of  Ha 
drian,  such  fideicommissa  were-claimed  by  the  fis- 
cus.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  commendat tones 
mortuorum  mentioned  by  Cicero.*  We  have  as 
example  in  the  case  of  Q.  P.  Rufus,*  who,  being  id 
exile,  was  legally  incapacitated  from  taking  anything 
under  the  will  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  could  claim 
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ft  from  his  mother,  who  was  the  heres  fiduciarius. 
Th^  were  also  adopted  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  wom- 
en, in  order  to  evade  the  lex  Voconia  {vid.  Voconia 
LkxX  and  in  the  case  of  proscribed  persons  ;^  incer- 
tc  persons,  Latini,  peregrini,  coelibes,  orbi.  But  the 
tenatus  consnltum  Pegasianum  destroyed  the  capa- 
city of  ccelibes  and  orbi  to  take  fideicommissa,  and 
faTe  them  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  will 
who  had  children,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  po- 
lulva,  as  in  the  case  of  hereditates  and  legata. 
.  Vid.  Bf'NA  Caduca.)  Municipia  could  not  take  as 
hcredes  {vid.  Oollioium)  ;  but  by  the  senatus  con- 
sultuni  Apronianum,  which  was  probably  passed  in 
ihe  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fideicommis- 
sa  hereditas.*  {Vid.  Hereditas.)  Fidcicommissa 
wen  ultimately  assimilated  to  legacies.    {Vid.  Lk- 

8  ATOM.)* 

FIDEJU'SSIO.    (Vid.  Intercessio.; 

FJDEPRO'MISSIO.     {Vid.  Intercbssio.) 

FIDES.     {Vid  Lyra.) 

FIDrCUL^fl  is  said  to  have  been  an  instrument 
uf  torture,  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings.  Ac- 
cording to  some  modem  writers,  it  was  the  same 
as  the  equuleus,  or,  at  all  events,  formed  part  of  it. 
{Vid.  Equuleus  )  The  term,  however,  appears  to 
be  applied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part  of 
the  equuleus  or  not,  by  which  the  limbs  or  extrem- 
ities of  individuals  were  tied  tightly.* 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transferred  his  property  to 
another  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  to 
him,  this  contract  was  called  fiducia,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
said  fiduciam  accvpere.^  A  man  might  transfer  his 
property  to  another  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
in  time  of  danger,  or  for  other  sufficient  reason. • 
The  contract  of  fiducia  or  pactum  fiduciaf"  also  ex- 
isted in  the  case  of  pignus,  and  in  the  case  of  man- 
cipation. {Vid.  Emancipatio.)  The  hereditas  it- 
self might  be  an  object  of  fiducia.  {Vid.  Fideicom- 
M18SUM.)  The  trustee  was  bound  to  discharge  his 
trust  by  restoring  the  thing :  if  he  did  not;  he  was 
iiaMe  to  an  actio  fiduciae  or  fiduciaria,  uuich  was 
an  actio  bone  fidei.^  If  the  trustee  was  condemned 
in  tha  action,  the  consequence  was  infainia.  Ci- 
cero «>numerates  the  judicium  fiduciae  with  that  tu- 
teUe  and  societatis,  as  **judicia  summa  existimatio- 
itis  et  f€tne  capitis"^  where  he  is  evidently  alluding 
to  the  consequence  of  infamia.* 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  was  attained,  a  remancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transferred  by 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  was  necessary  ;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  {pactum  fiducia) 
was  inserted  in  the  formula  of  mancipatio.  If  no 
remancipatio  took  place,  but  only  a  sunple  restitutio, 
usucapio  was  necessary  to  restore  the  Quiritarian 
ownership,  and  this  was  called  usureceptio.  The 
contract  of  fiducia  might  be  accompanied  with  n 
condition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  might  cease 
in  a  given  case,  and  thus  the  fiducia  was  connected 
with  the  Commissoria  lex,  as  we  see  in  Paulus*" 
and  in  Cicero,"  •*  fiducia  commissa,"  which  may  be 
•explained  by  reference  to  Coiiiiissum.^* 

FIDUCIA'RIA  actio.     {Vid.  Actio  ) 

FIGLIN^.     {Vid.  Fictile.) 

♦FIT^IX,  Fern.  The  general  resemblance  which 
several  of  the  Ferns  have  to  one  another,  has  led 
modem  botanical  writers  to  apprehend  that  the  an- 
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cients  did  not  distinguish  very  nicely  bet\ieen  ULesL 
The  irriptc  of  the  Greeks,  thei-efore,  thoagh  SpreiF 
gel  sets  it  down  tor  the  Aspidium  Filix  mas,  was 
probably  not  restricted  to  it.^  The  Filix  of  Virgil 
appears  to  have  been  the  Pteris  AquHinot  L.  Land 
which  abounds  with  fern  is  always  very  poor.*  The 
Latin  name  filix  was  given  to  this  plant  in  allusion 
to  the  radical  fibres,  which  resemble  so  many  threadi 
{fila).  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  nrepoVf  "  a 
wing,"  because  the  leaves  are  pinnated  and  expand- 
ed like  wings.  The  specific  appellation  given  by 
Linnsus  to  t^Je  female  Fern,  namely,  Aquilina,  i<s 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  following  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  when  the  root  of  this  plant  is  cut 
transversely,  it  presents  a  very  exact  representation 
of  an  eagle  {aquila)  with  two  heads.  Hence  this 
species  of  Fern  is  called  in  Germany  the  *' Impe- 
rial.'" 

FI'MBRIyE  {Kpoaaoi ;  loniccy  'Bvaavotf  Greg.  Co- 
rinth.), thrums ;  tassels ;  a  fringe. 

When  the  weaver  had  finished  any  garment  on 
the  loom  {vid  Tela),  the  thrums,  i.  c,  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hung  in  a  row  at 
the  bottom.  In  this  state  they  were  frequently  led, 
being  considered  ornamental.  Oflen,  also,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ravelling,  and  to  give  a  still  more 
artificial  and  ornamented  appearance,  they  were 
separated  into  bundles,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
{oTpeTTToic  iJrcTovotf*),  and  tied  in  one  or  more  knots. 
The  thrums  were  thus,  by  a  very  simple  pwcess, 
transformed  into  a  row  of  tassels.  The  linen  shirts 
found  in  Egyptian  tombs  sometimes  show  this  or- 
nament along  their  lower  edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  the  description  of  these 
garments  by  Herodotus.*  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  fringes  were  seldom  worn  except  by  fe- 
males {Kpoacurhv  xtruva*).  Of  their  manner  of  dii 
playing  them,  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
iiiQPoetion  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
siiiiall  bronze,  representing  a  Roman  lady  who  wears 
an  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being  fringed, 
and  over  these  a  Urge  shawl  or  pallium. 


Among  barbarous  nations,  the  amictus  was  often 
worn  by  men  with  a  fringe,  as  is  seen  very  c(»n- 
spicuously  in  the  group  of  Sarmatians  at  p.  171. 
By  crossing  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  tying  Ihem 
at  the  points  of  intersection,  a  kind  of  network  wa? 
produced,  and  we  are  informed  of  a  fringe  of  this 
description,  which  was,  moreover,  hung  with  bells.' 


1.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 2.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,ii, 
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With  the  progress  of  luxury  it  appears  that  the  an- 
cients manufactured  fringes  separately,  and  sewed 
them  to  the  borders  of  their  garments.  They  were 
also  made  of  gold  thread  and  other  costly  materials. 
Of-  this  kind  was  the  ornament,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred golden  tassels,  which  surrounded  the  mythical 
shield  of  Jupiter,  the  aiylg  ^aavoeaaa,  and  which 
depended  from  the  girdle  o(  Juno.* 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
itself  into  separate  bundles  like  tassels  (j^vaavudov'*), 
the  poets  speak  of  the  golden  ileece  as  consisting 
of  them ;'  and  Cicero,  declaiming  against  the  ef- 
feminacy of  Gabinius,  applies  the  same  expression 
to  his  curling  locks  of  hair> 

FI'NIUM  REGUNDO'RUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
boundaries  of  contiguous  estates  were  accidental- 
ly confused,  each  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  boundaries  might  have  an  ac- 
tion against  the  other  for  that  purpose.  This  ac- 
tion belonged  to  the  class  of  duplicia  judicia.  ( Vid. 
FkViiLiJR  Eroiscund^  Actio.)  In  this  action  each 
party  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruits  and  prof- 
its which  he  had  received  from  any  part  of  the  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  also  to  account 
for  any  injury  which  it  had  sustained  through  his 
culpa.  Each  party  was  also  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  made  in  the  portion  of  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.* 

FISCUS.  Tho  following  is  Savigny's  account 
of  th^ origin  and  meaning  of  this  term : 

In  the  republican  period,  the  state  was  designa- 
ted by  the  term  iErariuna,  in  so  far  as  it  was  viewed 
with  respect  to  its  rights  of  property,  which  ulti- 
mately resolved  themselves  into  receipts  into,  and 
payments  out  of,  the  public  chest.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  imperial  power,  there  was  a  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  senate,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Republic,  and  the  Cesar ;  and 
there  was,  consequently,  a  division  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  public  income  and  expenditure. 
The  property  of  the  senate  retained  the  name  of 
iErarium,  and  that  of  the  Caesar,  as  such,  received 
the  name  of  Fiscus.  The  private  property  of  the 
OsBsar  {res  privata  Principis^  ratio  CtEsaris)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fiscus.  The  word 
Fiscus  signified  a  wicker-basket  or  pannier,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  keep  and 
carry  about  large  sums  of  money  ;*  and  hence  Fis- 
cus came  to  signify  any  person's  treasure  or  money 
chest.  The  importance  of  the  imperial  Fiscus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  name  to  that 
property  which  the  Cssar  claimed  as  Cssar,  and 
the  word  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  was  used  in 
this  sense  {res  fisci  est ').  Ultimately  the  word  came 
to  signify  generally  the  property  of  the  state,  the 
Caisar  having  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  sov- 
ereign power,  and  thus  the  word  Fiscus  finally  had 
the  same  signification  as  iErarium  in  the  republican 
period.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  .£ra- 
lium  was  merged  in  the  Fiscus,  though  the  distinc- 
tion of  narr»t  and  of  thing  continued  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  In  the  later  periods,  the  words 
Airarium  and  Fiscus  were  often  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  imperial  chest, 
for  there  was  then  no  other  public  chest.  So  long 
as  the  distinction  existed  between  the  iErarium  and 
the  Fiscus,  the  law  relating  to  them  severally  might 
be  expressed  by  the  terms  jus  populi  and  jus  fisci, 
as  in  Paulus,*  though  there  is  no  reason  for  apply- 
ing the  distinction  to  the  time  when  Paulus  wrote ; 
for,  as  already  observed,  it  had  then  long  ceased. 

The  Fiscus  had  a  legal  personal  existence ;  that 


1.  (Hom.,  n.,  ii.,  4S8.— lb.,  v.,  738  —lb.,  xiv.,  181.— lb.,  xvii., 
Wtt.)— 2.  (^liao,  U.  A.,  xvi.,  11.)  -3.  (Find.,  Pyth.,  iv.,  411.— 
kpoVL  Rhod.,  iv.,  1146.)-4.  (Cic.  in  Pis.,  ll.)-6.  (Dig.  10,  tit. 
I.)— &  (Cic,  1  Voir.,  c,  8.— Phsdr.,  P«b.,  ii..  7.)— 7.  (Jut., 
fat.,  ir ,  54.)— 8-  (Seat.  Recept.,  v.,  13.) 


18,  as  the  subject  of  certain  rights,  it  was  tagaHy  t 
person,  by  virtur  of  the  same  fiction  of  law  whkb 
gave  a  personal  existence  to  corporations,  and  the 
communities  of  c  tties  and  villages.  But  the  Fiscuf 
difl^ered  in  many  respects  from  other  persona  exist 
ing  by  fiction  of  law ;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  wai 
never  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an  heredi- 
tas,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  case  with  cor- 
porations, for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  (Vii, 
Collegium.)  These  reasons  would  also  apply  to 
the  Populus  as  well  as  to  a  Municipium,  and  yet 
the  populus  is  never  alluded  to  as  being  under  such 
disability;  and,  in  fact,  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  being  the  source  of  all  rights,  be  under  any 
legal  disabilities. 

Various  officers,  as  Procuratores,  Advocati  {vid. 
Advocatus),  Patron i,  and  Praefecti,  were  employed 
in  tho  administration  of  the  Fiscus.  Nerva  estab- 
lished a  Praetor  Fiscalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscus.  The  patrimoni- 
um,  or  private  property  of  the  Caesar,  was  adminis- 
tered by  Procuratores  Caesaris.  The  privileges  of 
the  Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  private 
property  {ratio)  of  the  Caesar,  and  of  his  wife  the 
Augusta.^ 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscus  in  various 
ways,  enumerated  in  the  Digest,*  many  of  which 
may  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  penalties  and 
forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  man  was  led  to  commit  sui- 
cide in  consequence  of  having  done  some  criminal 
act  {ftagitium),  or  if  a  man  made  counterfeit  coin, 
his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  fiscus.*  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Fiscus  generally  received  information 
(nunciatioTies)  of  such  occurrences  from  private  in- 
dividuals, who  were  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Treas- 
ure {thesaurus)  which  was  found  in  certain  places 
was  also  subject  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Fis> 
cus.  To  explain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Fiscus,  and  its  administration,  would  require  a  long 
discussion.* 

FISTULA.     {Vid.  Castellum,  Tidia.) 

FLABELLUM,  dim.  FLABELLULUM  (fiiviu 
fiiKiarjjp,  dim.  fumdiov),  a  Fan.  "  The  exercise  of 
the  fan,"  so  wittily  described  by  Addison,*  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Neither  were 
their  fans  so  constructed  that  they  might  be  furled, 
unfurled,  and  fluttered,  nor  were  they  even  carried 
by  the  ladies  themselves.  They  were,  it  is  true,  of 
elegant  forms,  of  delicate  colouis  {prasino  fijabdU^\ 
and  sometimes  of  costly  and  splendid  materials, 
such  as  peacocks'  feathers  ;^  but  they  were  stiff 
and  of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  female 
slaves  {Jlabellifera*)^  by  beautiful  boys,*  or  by  eu- 
nuchs,*^ whose  duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to 
produce  a  cooling  breeze.^^  A  gentleman  might, 
nevertheless,  take  the  fan  into  his  own  hand,  and 
use  it  in  fanning  a  lady  as  a  compliment.'*  The 
woodcut  at  p.  225  shows  a  female  bestowing  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fan  which  she 
holds  is  apparently  made  of  separate  feathers  joined 
at  the  base,  and  also  united  both  by  a  thread  pass- 
ing along  their  tips,  and  by  another  stronger  thread 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  An- 
other use  of  the  fan  was  to  drivo  away  flics  from 
living  persons,  and  from  articles  of  food  which  were 
either  placed  upon  the  table  or  oflfered  in  sacrifice. 


1.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  14,  s.  6.)— 2.  (40,  tit.  H.  •.  I.)— S.  (Paulo^ 
Sent.  Recept.,  v.,  12.)— 4.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  14 :  "  D©  Jure  Pitci.'' 
—Cod.  z.,  1.— Cod.  Theod.,  x.,  1.— Paulcs,  Seat.  ReoefC.,  v^ 
13. — Savigfny,  System  des  heut.  R5m.  R.,  vol.  ii. — "  PiB^meBt- 
um  Teteris  jurisconsulti  de  Jure  Pisci,"  printed  in  GoachM^ 
edition  of  Gains.— Savigny,  "  Noa  entdeckte  Qnellen  d««  Rte 
R.,"  Zeitwhrift,  lii.)— 5.  (Spect.,  No.  10S.)-«.  (Marl,,  iii^  40.) 
7.  (Propert.,  ii.,  15.)— 8.  (Philemon,  as  translated  by  Plaatu 
TrinuBim.,  ii.,  1,  22.)— 9.  (Strato,  Epiff.,  22,)— 10.  (Boip., 
Orest.,  1408-1412.  — Menander,  p.  17o,  ed.  Meineke,  aad  « 
translated  by  Terence,  Eun.,  lii.,  5, 4V54.>— U.  (Ilraodc,  AaaL 
ii.,  93.)— 12.  (Grid,  A.  A.,  i.,  101.— Amor.,  iil,  2,  38.) 
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When  iDtended  fcr  a  fly-flapper,  it  was  less  stiflT, 
and  was  called  musearium^  and  fjvtoaSSrj.*  In 
short,  the  manner  of  using  fans  was  precisely  that 
which  is  still  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East ;  and  Euripides  says*  that  the 
Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from  "  bar- 
baroQs"  countries.  The  Emperor  Augustus  had  a 
slave  to  fan  him  during  his  sleep,*  for  the  use  of 
(ans  was  not  confined  to  females. 

Besides  separate  feathers,  the  ancient  fan  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  light 
frame.*  From  the  above-cited  passage  of  Euripi- 
des and  the  ancient  scholia  upon  it,  compared  with 
representations  of  the  flabellum  in  ancient  paintings, 
it  also  appears  to  have  been  made  by  placing  the 
two  wings  of  a  bird  back  to  back,  fastening  them 
together  in  this  position,  and  attaching  a  handle  at 
the  base.* 

A  more  homely  application  of  the  fan  was  its  use 
in  cookery  {vid.  Focus).  In  a  painting  which  repre- 
sents a  sacrifice  to  Isis,'  a  priest  is  seen  fanning 
the  fire  upon  the  altar  with  a  triangular  flabellum, 
such  as  is  still  used  in  Italy.  This  practice  gave 
origin  among  classical  writers  to  expressions  cor- 
responding to  ours,  meaning  to  fan  the  flame  of 
hope,*  of  love  {fiim^eiv*),  or  of  sedition." 

FLAGRUM,  dim.  FLAGELLUM  (//aerrtf),  a 
Whip,  a  Scourge,  to  the  handle  of  which  was  fixed 
a  htsh  made  of  cords  {funibus^^)  or  thongs  of  leather 
[loris  ;**  ffjcrrtVa**),  especially  thongs  made  from  the 
ox's  hide  {bubulis  ezuviis^*).  The  lash  was  often 
twisted.'*  A  whip  with  a  single  lash  was  called 
sctttica  ;*•  but  it  often  had  two  lashes  {Xiyvp^  fidcm- 
yi  6i:rX^^  ^),  and  is  so  represented  on  various  ancient 
monuments.     (  Vid.  woodcut,  p.  66.) 

The  whip  was  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  : 
1.  by  boys  in  whipping  the  top  {vid.  Buxum)  ;  2.  in 
thieshing  com,  when  it  was  formed  as  a  flail  (ver- 
Has  flofrcUatur^*) ;  8.  in  driving  a  chariot,"  or  riding 
on  horseback.*  For  this  purpose  the  whip  was 
sometimes  splendidly  ornamented  {^eivrj*^).  As  a 
check  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  animals,  Constan- 
*jne  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  one  in  riding  and 
driving  to  use  a  severer  instrument  than  a  switch  or 
whip  with  a  short  point  or  spur  at  the  end.**  4.  In 
Spartan  and  Roman  education.**  The  weapon  of 
the  Roman  pedagogue  was  an  eel's  skin,  and  was 
therefore  called  anguilla,^  5.  In  compelling  soldiers 
to  fight  under  Asiatic  monarchs.**  6.  In  gratifying 
private  resentment  *•  7.  In  punishing  criminals,*' 
especially  before  crucifixion.  {Vid.  Crux.)  8.  In 
punishing  slaves  for  running  away**  or  deserting  to 
the  enemy, ••  or  merely  to  gratify  the  caprice  anil 
cruelly  of  their  owners.  Thus  females  were  pun- 
ished by  their  mistresses.**  The  whip  used  to  pun- 
ish slaves  was  a  dreadful  instrument  {horribile  fla- 
geHum}%  knotted  with  bones,  or  heavy,  indented 
circles  of  bronze  (a^rpayoXur^**),  or  terminated  by 
hooks,  in  which  case  it  was  aptly  denominated  a 
teorpion.**     The  infliction  of  punishment  with  it 


1  (Mart.,  jtiv.,  67.)— 2.  (Menander,  p.  175.— .filian,  II.  A., 
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I.  (Sa^too.,  OcUt.,  82.)— 3.  (Strato,  1.  c.)  —  6.  (Vid,  alio 
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i^  500L  — Id.  ib.,  xix.,  395.)  — 22.  (Cod.  Theodoa.,  ii.)— 23. 
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ix^  39.— laid.,  Orig .,  t.,  27.)-25.  (Herod.,  Tii.,  22,  50.  103,  223. 
-Zes.^  Anab.,  iii.,  4,  ^  25.)-20.  (CatuU.,  xxi.,  12.— Val.  Max., 
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•    II  » 


upon  the  naked  back  of  the  sufferer^  was  sometlniei 
fatal,*  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  class  of 
persons,  themselves  slaves,  who  were  called  lorarii. 
It  appears  that  there  was  another  class,  who  8ut>- 
mitted  to  be  thus  whipped  for  hire.*  A  slave  who 
had  been  flogged  was  called  flagrio  {f^a(Triyiac*)t 
which,  of  course,  became  a  term  of  mockery  and 
contempt.  During  the  Saturnalia  the  scourge  v«^ 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  master.*  9.  In  the 
contests  of  gladiators,*  two  of  whom  seem  to  be 
represented  on  the  coin  here  introduced.  {Vtd. 
woodcut.)    10.  In  the  worship  of  Cybele,  whose 


priests  pretended  to  propitiate  her,  and  excited  me 
compassion  and  reverence  of  the  multitude  by  flog- 
ging themselves  with  scourges  such  as  that  here 
represented,  from  a  bas-relief  of  this  goddess  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  They  were  strung 
with  tali  {aarpaya^Mi)  from  the  feet  of  sheep,^  and 
resembled  the  scourges  employed  to  punish  slaves. 
11.  In  the  hands  of  Bellona  and  the  Furies.* 

FLAMEN,  the  name  for  any  Roman  priest  who 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular  god 

(DlVISQUB  ALUS  ALII   SACERDOrES,  OMNIBUS   PONTIFI- 

CK8,  SINGULIS  FLAMINB8  suNTo*),  and  who  rcceivcd 
a  distinguishing  epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  he 
ministered.  [Horum^  sc.  flaminum,  singuli  cognih 
nana  habent  ab  eo  dto  quoi  sacra  faciunt.^^)  The  most 
dignified  were  those  attached  to  Diiovis,  Mars,  and 
Quirinus,  the  Flamen  Dialis,  Flamen  Martialis,  and 
Flamen  Quirinalis.  The  first  two  are  said  by  Plu- 
tarch" to  have  been  established  by  Romulus ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  authorities  agree  in  referring 
the  institution  of  the  whole  three,  in  common  with 
all  other  matters  connected  with  state  religion,  to 
Numa."  The  number  was  eventually  increased  to 
fifteen:**  the  three  original  flamens  were  always 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  styled  Ma- 
jores  ;>♦  the  rest  from  the  plebeians,  with  the  epithet 
Minores.^*  Two  rude  lines  of  Ennius"  preserve  the 
names  of  six  of  these,  appointed,  says  the  poet,  by 
Numa: 

"  VoUumalem^  Palalualemj  Furinalenty 
Floralcmque,  Falacrem  et  Pomonalem  fecit 

Hie  idem '» 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Flamen  VolcanaW  and 
the  Flamen  Carmentalis.^*  We  find  in  books  of  an- 
tiquities mention  made  of  the  Virbialist  LaurenlialtM, 
LavinaliSf  and  Lucullarisy  which  would  complete 
the  list;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  these 
four  were  Roman,  and  not  merely  provincial  priests. 
It  is  generally  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  Aulua 
Gellius,**  that  the  flamens  were  elected  at  the  Com* 


1.  (Juv.,  1.  O— 2.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  i.,  2,  41.)— 3.  (Featua,  •.  f. 
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tia  Curiata,  and  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the 
earlier  times ;  bat,  up%n  examining  the  passage  in 
question,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grammarian  speaks 
of  their  induction  into  office  only,  and  therefore  we 
ma>  conclude  that  subsequently  to  the  passing  of 
the  Lex  Domilia  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  especially  since  so  many  of  them  were 
plebeians.  After  being  nominated  by  the  people, 
they  were  received  (^sapti)  and  installed  {inaugura- 
bantur)  by  the  Pontifcx  Maximus,^  to  whose  author- 
ity I  hey  were  at  all  times  subject.* 

The  office  was  understood  to  last  for  life ;  but  a 
tiamnn  might  be  compelled  to  resign  {flaminio  abire) 
for  a  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of  the  oc- 
currence of  an  ill-omened  accident  while  dischar- 
i^mg  his  functions.* 

Their  characteristic  dress  was  the  apex  {vid. 
Apex),  the  Icbtul  (vid.  L^na),  and  a  laurel  wreath. 
The  name,  according  to  Varro  and  Festus,  was  de- 
rived from  the  band  of  white  wool  (JUunif  filament 
fiamen)  which  was  wrapped  round  the  apex,  and 
which  they  wore,  without  the  apex,  when  the  heat 
was  oppressive.*  This  etymology  is  more  reason- 
able than  the  transformation  oipilcamines  (from  pU 
leus)  into  Jlamines,*  The  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  flamens  was  the  Dialis ;  the  lowest  in  rank  the 
Pomonalis.* 

The  former  enjoyed  many  peculiar  honours. 
When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  persons  of  patri- 
cian descent,  whose  parents  had  been  married  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio  {vid.  Mar- 
riaqe),  were  nominated  by  the  Comitia,  one  of 
whom  was  selected  {eaphis)^  and  consecrated  (m- 
augurabatur)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.^  From 
that  time  forward  he  was  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  his  father,  and  became  sui  juris.*  lU 
alone,  of  all  priests,  wore  the  albogalerus  {vid.  Albus 
Galerus*)  ;  he  had  a  right  to  a  lictor,^*  to  the  toga 
jtrxtexlaj  the  sella  curulist  and  to  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate in  virtue  of  hU  office.  This  last  privilege,  after 
having  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  for  a  long 
period,  was  asserted  by  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  (B.C. 
209),  and  the  claim  allowed,  more,  however,  says 
Livy,  in  deference  to  his  high  personal  character 
than  from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mand.^^  The  Rex  Sacrifiadus  alone  was  entitled  to 
recline  above  him  at  a  banquet :  if  one  in  bonds 
took  refuge  in  his  house,  the  chains  were  immedi- 
ately struck  off,  and  conveyed  through  the  impluvium 
to  the  roof,  and  theace  cast  down  into  the  street  :^* 
if  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  punishment  met  him, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  for 
that  day  ;*'  usages  which  remind  us  of  the  right  of 
sanctuary  attached  to  the  persons  and  dwellings  of 
the  papal  cardinals. 

To  counterbalan|;e  these  high  honours,  the  Dialis 
was  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  restrictions  and 
privations,  a  long  catalogue  of  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  Aulus  Gellius"  from  the  works  of  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Masurius  Sabinus,  while  Plutarch,  in  his 
Roman  Questions,  endeavours  to  explain  their  im- 
port.   Among  these  were  the  following : 

It  was  unlawful  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  city  for 
a  single  night ;"  j  regulation  which  seems  to  have 
been  modified  b)-  Augustus,  in  so  far  that  an  ab- 
sence of  two  nights  was  permitted ;"  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  sleep  out  of  his  own  bed  for  three  nights 
consecutively.    Thus  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 


1.  (LiT.,  nvii.,  8.— Id.,  xxix.,  38.— Val.  Max.,  VI.,  ix.,  3.)— 2. 
(Liv.,  Ep:t.,  xix.— Id.,  xxxvii.,  51.— Val.  Max.,  I.,  i.,  2.)— 3. 
(Val.  Max.,  I.,  i.,  4.)— 4.  (S^rv.  ad  Vii^^.,  ^n.,  viii.,  664.)— 5. 
(Plutaiu>,  Num.,  7.)— 6.  (Festus,  s.  t.  Maxiime  diynationis.)— 
7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  P.— Liv.,xxvii.,  8.)— 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  130.— 
Ulpian,  Frag.,  ix.,  5.-  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  10.)— 9.  (Varro  up.  Gell., 
x.,15.)— 10.  (Plut.,9.It.,p.  119,o(J.Ilciskc.)— 11.  (Liv.,  xxvii., 
8.— Compare  i.,  20.)  22.  (Aul.  Coll.,  x.,  15.)— 13.  (Aul.  Gell., 
X.,  15.— Plut.,Q.  R.,p.  166.)— 14.  (X.,  15.)— 15.  (I.iv.,T.,  58.)— 
IflL  (Tacit,  Aon.,  -l .  .W.  71  ) 
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undertake  the  government  of  a  province.  He  vsAigti 
not  mount  upon  horseback,  nor  even  touch  a  aarae^ 
nor  look  upon  an  army  marshalled  without  the  po> 
moerium,  and  hence  was  seldom  elected  to  ttie  con- 
sulship. Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  originally  he 
was  altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  acceptiof 
any  civil  magistracy  ;^  but  this  last  probibitioo  wa« 
certainly  not  enforced  in  later  times.  The  object 
of  the  above  rules  was  manifestly  to  make  him  li^ 
erally  Jovi  adsiduum  sacerdolem ;  to  compel  constant 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  to  leave 
him  in  a  great  measure  without  any  temptation  to 
neglect  them.  The  origin  of  the  superstitions  which 
we  shall  next  enumerate  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  cu- 
rious will  find  abundance  of  speculation  in  Plu- 
tarch,* Festus,'  and  Pliny.*  He  was  not  allowed 
to  swear  an  oath,  nor  to  wear  a  ring  **  nifi  pervio  ei 
cassoy"  that  is,  as  they  explain  it,  unless  plain  and 
without  stones  -,*  nor  to  strip  himself  naked  in  the 
open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without  his  proper  headdress, 
nor  to  have  a  knot  in  any  part  of  his  attire,  nor  to 
walk  along  a  path  overcanopied  by  vines.  He  might 
not  touch  flour,  nor  leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor 
a  dead  body ;  he  might  not  enter  a  bu*ium  (vid, 
Bustuh),  but  WdS  not  prevented  from  attending  a 
funeral.  He  was  forbidden  either  to  touch  or  to 
name  a  dog,  a  she-goat,  ivy,  beans,  or  raw  flesh. 
None  but  a  free  man  might  cut  his  hair ;  the  dip- 
pings of  which,  together  with  the  parings  of  his 
nails,  were  buried  beneath  a/cZtx  arbor.  No  one 
might  sleep  in  his  bed,  the  legs  of  which  were 
smeared  with  fine  clay ;  aiiu  it  was  unlawful  to 
place  a  imx  containing  sacriiicial  cakes  ia  contact 
with  the  bedstead. 

Flaminica  was  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
dialis.  He  was  required  to  wed  a  virgin  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  confarrcatioj  which  regulation 
also  applied  to  tho  two  other  flamines  majores  -* 
and  he  could  not  marry  a  second  time.  Heoc^^ 
since  her  assistance  was  essential  in  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce  was  not  per- 
mitted, and  if  she  died  the  dialis  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign.  The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  flaminica 
were  similar  to  those  by  which  her  husband  was 
fettered.^  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  robe  {ve- 
nentUo  operiiur);  her  hair  was  plaited  up  with  a 
purple  band  in  a  conical  form  {itUulum) ;  and  she 
wore  a  small  square  cloak  with  a  bordex  vra),  to 
which  was  attached  a  slip  cut  from  ajeltt  arbor.* 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  rica  realli  was  - 
whether  a  short  cloak,  as  appears  most  probable,  oi 
a  napkin  thrown  over  the  head.  She  was  proh'*»it- 
ed  from  mounting  a  staircase  consisting  of  moit* 
than  three  steps  (the  text  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  object  must  have  been  to  prevent 
her  ankles  from  being  seen) ;  and  when  she  went 
to  the  argei  {vid.  Aroei),  she  neither  combed  nor 
arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  the  nundinae  a  ram 
was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by  the  flamin- 
ica.* 

Afler  the  death  of  the  fiamen  Morula,  who  was 
chosen  consul  sufl^ectus  on  the  expulsion  of  Cinna,^* 
and  who,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Marian  faction, 
shed  his  own  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (B.C.  87),  calling 
down  curses  on  his  enemies  with  his  dying  breath.^' 
the  priesthood  remained  vacant  until  the  consecra- 
tion of  Servius  Maluginensis  (B.C.  11)  by  Augustoa, 
then  Pontifex  Maximus.  Julius  Caesar  had,  indeed, 
been  nominated  in  his  1 7th  year,  but  was  never  in- 
stalled ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  above  period 


1.  (Plut.,  Q.  R.,  p.  169.)-S.  (Q.  R.,  p.  114, 118,  164-170.^- 
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FLORAUA. 


b'OCUS 


lae  doties  of  the  ofGce  were  discharged  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximns.^ 

The  municipal  towns  alao  had  their  flamens. 
'iliua  the  celebrated  affray  between  Milo  and  Clo- 
itius  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his  way  to 
LanQvium,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to  de- 
dare  the  election  of  a  flamen  (adflaminem  proden- 
ium).  After  the  deification  of  the  emperors,  ila- 
(Qcas  were  appointed  to  superintend  their  worship 
in  Rome  and  in  all  the  provinces ;  and  we  find  con- 
Etantly  in  inscriptions  such  titles  as  Flamen  Auqds- 
TALit ;  Flamen  Tiberii  C^sabis  ;  Flamen  D.  Ju- 
Lii,  dec,  and  sometimes  Flamen  Divorum  Omnium 
'8C.  imperatorum). 

Flaminia,  according  to  Festus  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lias,*  was  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis,  from 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  out  fire  except  for 
ncred  purposes. 

FUiminia,  according  to  Festus,  was  also  a  name 
given  to  a  little  priestess  {sacerdotula)^  who  assisted 
the  jiamimea  in  her  duties. 


coin  op  flamen  uartialis.* 
FLAMMEUM.  {Vid.  Marriage.) 
FLORA'LIA,  or  Florales  Ludi,  a  festival  which 
was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora  or  Chlo- 
ris.  It  was  solemnized  during  five  days,  beginning 
on  the  28th  of  April  and  ending  on  the  2d  of  May.* 
It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  Rome  in  238 
H.C.,  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline 
Books,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  god- 
dess the  protection  of  the  blossoms  (ut  omnia  bene 
defiorescerent*).  Some  time  afler  its  institution  at 
Home  its  celebration  was  discontinued  ;  but  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Postumius  Albinus  and  M.  Popil- 
ius  Laenas  (173  B.C.),  it  was  restored,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  by  the  aedile  C.  Servilius,*  as 
the  blossoms  in  that  year  had  severely  suffered  from 
'^inds,  hail,  and  rain.  TliC  celebration  was,  as 
isual,  conducted  by  the  sediles,^  and  was  carried 
on  witn  excessive  merriment,  drinking,  and  lasciv- 
ious games."  From  Valerius  Maximus  we  learn  that 
theatriciil  and  mimic  representations  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  various  amusements,  and  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  assembled  people  on  this  oc- 
casion to  demand  the  female  actors  to  appear  naked 
upon  the  stage,  and  to  amuse  the  multitude  with 
their  indecent  gestures  and  dances.  This  indecen- 
cy is  probably  the  only  ground  on  which  the  absurd 
story  of  its  origin,  related  by  Lactantius,*  is  found- 
ed. Similar  festivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn, 
are  in  southern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and, 
as  it  were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year 
itself,  without  any  distinct  connexion  with  any  par- 
ticular divinity ;  they  arc  to  this  day  very  popular  in 
Italy,"  and  in  ancient  times  we  find  them  celebrated 
fh>m  the  southern  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Ita- 
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ly.^  (Vid.  Anthesphoria.)  The  Floralia  Wvdra  ori- 
ginally festivals  of  the  country  people,  which  were 
afterward,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  introduced  into  the 
towns,  where  they  naturally  assumed  a  more  dis- 
solute and  licentious  character,  while  the  courCry 
people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their  o)t*  w>.id 
merry,  but  innocent  manner.  And  it  is  highly  \  .ob- 
able  that  such  festivals  did  not  become  connected 
with  the  worship  of  any  particular  deity  until  a  com- 
paratively  late  period.*  This  would  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  celebra- 
ted there.* 

FOCA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  ears  and  neck, 
made  of  wool,  and  worn  by  infirm  and  dehcate  per 
sons,* 

FOCUS,  din.  FO'CULUS  {iaria  :  hxdpa,  kaxa- 
piCf  dim.  k<Tx^*'Ov)y  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  brazier. 
The  fireplace,  considered  as  the  highest  member 
of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Ara,  p.  77.  Used  by 
itself,  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  character,  being, 
among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the  Lares  of  each 
family.*  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  subservient  to 
all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life.*  It  was  some- 
times constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  case 
it  was  elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  remained  on  the  same  spot;  but  it  was  alsa 
frequently  made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  various 
ly  ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  from 
place  to  place.  This  movable  hearth  or  brazier 
was  properly  called  foadus  and  kaxapa.  One  is 
shown  at  p.  148.  Another,  found  at  Cosre  in  Etru- 
ria,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


In  Aristophanes^  persons  are  told  "to  briiig  \\\ 
brazier  and  the  fan."  (Vid.  Flabellum.)  When  b 
brazier  was  brought  to  Alexander  the  Great,  scant- 
ily supplied  with  fuel  in  very  cold  weather,  he 
requested  to  have  either  wood  or  frankincense,  giv- 
ing his  host  the  option  of  treating  him  either  as  a 
man  or  a  god.*  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, the  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  was  sometimes 
brought  to  table  with  the  meat  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  hot,  so  that,  as  Seneca  says,  the  kitchen 
accompanied  the  dinner. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration 
with  which  the  domestic  fireplace  was  regarded, 
we  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  was  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  religious  worship.  Thus  the 
roasting  of  a  hog  in  the  cottage  of  the  swineherd 
in  the  Odyssey*  is  described  as  a  sacrifice.  To 
swear  "  by  the  royal  hearth"  was  the  most  sacred 
oath  among  the  Scythians.^*  Suppliants,  strangers, 
all  who  sought  for  mercy  and  favour,  had  recourse 
to  the  domestic  hearth  as  to  an  altar."  The  phrase 
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"  pro  at  is  at  focis'*  was  used  to  express  attachment 
to  all  that  was  most  dear  and  venerable.* 

Among  the  Romans  the  focus  was  placed  in  the 
Atrium,  which,  in  primitive  times,  was  their  kitch- 
en and  dining-room.*  There  it  remained,  as  we 
Bee  in  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii,  even  afler 
the  progress  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  use  of  an- 
other part  of  the  house  for  culinary  purposes.  On 
festivals  the  housewife  decorated  the  hearth  with 
garlands  ;'  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes  added.* 
In  farmhouses,  the  servants,  who  were  often  very 
numerous,  were  always  disposed  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  meals  around  the  hearth.^ 

The  focus,  though  commonly  square,  admitted  of 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  ornaments.  At  Pharse, 
in  Achaia,  a  marble  hearth  was  placed  before  a 
statue  of  Mercury  in  the  Forum,  having  bronze 
lamps  fastened  to  it  with  lead.*  To  adapt  the  focus 
to  culinary  purposes,  a  gridiron,  supported  by  four 
feet,  was  placed  over  the  fire,  so  as  to  hold  pots 
and  pans  as  well  as  steaks,  chops,  and  other  pieces 
of  meat  which  were  to  be  roasted.'  Some  of  the 
braziers  found  at  Pompeii  also  include  contrivances 
for  boiling  water. 

FCEDERA'T^  CIVITATES,  FCEDERATI, 
SO'CII.  In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  these 
names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which  were 
connected  with  Rome  by  a  treaty  (fadus).  These 
names  did  not  include  Roman  colonies  or  Latin 
colonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained  the  Ro- 
man civitas.  Among  the  fcederati  were  the  Latini, 
who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  Romans, 
and  were  designated  by  this  distinctive  name ;  the 
rest  of  the  foederati  were  comprised  under  the  col- 
lective name  of  Socii  or  Foederati.  They  were  in- 
dependent »tates,  yet  under  a  general  liability  to 
furnish  a  contingent  to  tho  Roman  army.  Thus 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
but  they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  relations  of  any  particular  federate  state  to 
Rome  might  have  some  peculiarities,  but  the  gen- 
eral relation  was  that  expressed  above ;  a  kind  of 
condition,  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  lirst  stage  towards  unconditional 
submission.  The  discontent  among  the  foederati, 
and  their  claims  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
ex  (B.C.  90)  gave  the  civitas  to  the  Socii  and 
Latin i ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  one  for  the  admission  to 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  peregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  states, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
(Vid.  Civitas.)  It  appears,  however,  that  this  lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  lex  of  the  following 
year,  contained  a  condition  that  t^e  federate  state 
should  consent  to  accept  what  the  leges  offered, 
or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  **  populus  fundus 
5eret."'  Those  who  did  not  become  fundi  populi 
did  not  obtain  the  civitas.  Balbus,  the  client  of 
Cicero,  was  a  citizen  of  Gades,  a  federate  town  in 
Spain.  Pompey  had  conferred  the  Roman  civitas 
on  Balbus,  by  virtue  of  certain  powers  given  to  him 
by  a  lex.  It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could 
not  have  the  civitas,  unless  the  slate  to  which  he 
belonged,  "fundus  factus  esset  ;"  which  was  a 
complete  misapprehension,  for  the  term  fundus,  in 
this  sense,  applied  to  a  whole  state  or  community, 
whether  federate  or  other  free  state,  which  accept- 

1.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iil.,  40.— Flor.,  iii.,  IS.)— 2.  (Virg,, 
JBn.,  i.,  786.— Servitt*,  ad  loc.)— 3.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  143.— 
Orid,  Trist.,  v.,  5,  10.)— 4.  (Proport.,  iv.,  6,  l-«.)— 5.  (Hor., 
Epod.,  ii.,  60.- Col.,  DeRe  Rust.,  xi.,  1.)— 6.  (Pans.,  rii.,  28,  ^ 
t.)— 7.  ("  Craticula:*'  Mart.,  xiv.,  221.  — Apic,  Tiii.,  6.— Tcrprf- 
waw  irvpds  Y'^vpav  :  Drunck,  Anil.,  ii.,  819.— Jacobs,  od  loc.) 
-«  (Cic,  Pro  Balbo,  c  S) 
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ed  what  was  ofiered,  and  l!3t  to  •  a  individual  ol 
such  state  or  community  who  r  jight  aoxpt  tbi 
Roman  civitas  without  asking  the  consent  of  hit 
fellow-citizens  at  home,  or  witooat  aU  of  thera  ra 
ceiving  the  same  privilege  that  was  offered  to  hiiD 
self.  The  people  of  a  state  which  had  accepted  the 
Roman  civitas  {fundus  factus  esi)  were  called,  id 
reference  to  their  condition  after  such  acceptaDce, 
"fundani."  This  word  only  occurs  in  the  Latic 
inscription  (the  lex  Romana)  of  the  tablet  of  Her- 
aclea,  I.  85,  and  proves  that  the  inscription  is 
posterior  to  the  lex  Julia  de  Civitate.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  supposed  that  the  word  may  refer  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  state  of  Heraclea  of  this  lex 
which  is  on  the  tablet ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  thai 
it  refers  to  the  prior  lex  which  gave  the  civitas. 
{Vid,  Fpndos.) 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
two  leges  above  mentioned  could  only  refer  to  the 
federate  states  and  the  few  old  Latin  states.  The 
Latinse  coloniae  also  received  the  civitas  by  the 
Julia  lex ;  but,  as  they  were  under  the  80vereignt.v 
of  Rome,  their  consent  to  the  provisions  of  this  lex 
was  not  required. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  to  adopt  Roman 
leges  into  their  own  system,  as  exanoples  of  which 
Cicero  mentions  the  lex  Furia  de  Testaroentis  and 
the  lex  Voconia  de  Mulierum  Hereditatibus :  and 
he  adds  that  there  were  other  instances.*  In  soch 
cases,  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex  waf 
said  "  in  earn  legem  fundus  fieri."  It  hardly  needs 
remark,  that  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex 
did  not  thereby  obtain  for  its  citizens  any  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  the  Roman  state  :  the  feder- 
ate state  merely  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
Roman  lex  as  being  applicable  to  its  own  circuLV 
stances. 

An  apparent  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  undoobteQ 
fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  required 
that  the  states  which  wished  to  avail  themselres  ol 
its  benefits  should  consent  to  accept  them.  As  the 
federate  states  commenced  the  war  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  civitas,  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  it  giren 
to  them  on  the  condition  of  becoming  "  fundus  V 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  such  condition,  which 
are  suggested  by  Savigny,  it  may  be  observed  thai 
the  lex  only  expressed  in  terms  what  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  implied  if  it  had  not  been  express- 
ed :  a  federate  state  must  of  necessity  declare  by  a 
public  act  its  consent  to  accept  such  a  proposal  as 
was  contained  in  the  lex  Julia.  It  appears  from 
the  cases  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  that  the  citizens 
of  a  federate  state  were  not  in  all  cases  unanimous 
in  changing  their  former  alliance  with  Rome  into 
an  incorporation  with  the  Roman  state.  (Vut. 
Civitas.) 

There  were  federate  cities  beyond  the  limiu  of 
Italy,  as  shown  by  the  example  of  Gades :  Sagun- 
tuin  and  Massilia  also  are  enumerated  among  such 
cities ' 

*FCENUM  GRiECUM,  Fenugreek.  (  Vid.  T«u* 
and  BucERAs ) 

FCENUS.    (Vid.  Intbrest  of  Money.) 

FOLLIS,  dim.  FOLLrCULUS,  an  inflated  baa 
of  leather,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  of  a  quadni- 
ped  filled  with  air:  Martial'  calls  it  "light  as  a 
feather."  Boys  and  old  men,  among  the  Romans, 
threw  it  from  one  to  another  with  their  arms  and 
hands,  as  a  gentle  exercise  of  the  body,  unattended 
with  dangers.*  The  Emperor  Augustus*  became 
fond  of  the  exercise  as  he  grew  old. 


.  (Pro  Bidbo,  c.  6.)— 9.  (SKrigny,  ToUaKhlimderT^ftlxv 
Heraclea,  Zeitschrifl,  &e.,  toI.  ix.  -MaxoocHi,  Tab.  Hefaa,  i* 
465.)— S.  (iT.,19.)-4.  (Mttt.,vii,  SI.— I«L,  xtr.  Ml  ^tJ- 
Athcn.,  i.,  25.)— a.  (Suelai.»  Ortar » ei. 
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FOKMA. 


Boxers  practised  upon  an  inflated  skin  hung  up 
(or  the  purpose  (foUis  jmgilatoriiu^). 

The  term  foUis  is  sIIbo  applied  to  a  leather  purse 
ur  bag;*  and  the  diminutive  foUiculus  to  the  swol- 
len capsule  of  a  plant,  the  husk  of  a  seed,  or  any- 
thing of  similar  appearance.' 

T^jTO  inflated  skins  {dvo  ^aai  ;*  ^Cmvpa  ;*  nprtarfi- 
pe^\  constituting  a  pair  ofbtlUnoa^  and  having  valves 
adjusted  to  the  natural  apertures  at  one  part  for  ad- 
mitting the  air,  and  a  pipe  inserted  into  another 
part  for  its  emission,  were  an  essential  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  every  forge  and  foundry.'  Among  the 
Egyptians,  the  two  bellows  were  blown  by  a  man 
who  stood  with  his  right  and  left  foot  pressing  upon 
each  alternately,  and  who  drew  each  upward  by 
means  of  a  cord,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  air  again  as 
Boon  as  the  weight  of  his  body  was  taken  away 
from  it.*  According  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides 
of  oxen  {taurinu  foUihu9*\  or  of  goats  {hircinia^^)  and 
other  smaller  animals.  The  nozzle  of  the  bellows 
was  called  agpofvaiov  or  iiKpoardfuov}^  In  bellows 
made  after  the  fashion  of  those  exhibited  in  the 
lamp  here  introduced  from  Bartoli,"  we  may  ima- 
gine the  skin  to  have  been  placed  between  the  two 
boards,  so  as  to  produce  a  machine  like  that  which 
v»  now  commonly  employ. 


FORCEPS  {TTvpaypa),  Tongs  or  Pincers ;  an  in- 
MTument  invented,  as  the  etymology  indicates,  for 
taking  hold  of  what  is  hot  (/onmm''),  used  by  smiths, 
and  ihPTftfore  attributed  to  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclo- 
pes.**   (Vt<£.  Incus,  Malleus.) 

A  forceps  of  an  appropriate  form  {Movraypa)  was 
wnpioyed  for  drawing  teeth,"  and  another  to  extract 
iTom  the  wounded  the  heads  of  arrows  and  other 
missiles  {apdiodfipa}*).  Pincers  were  used  from  the 
earliest  times  by  tyrants  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
•ure,*^  The  term  /capxtvof,  which  properly  meant  a 
cTai),  was  applied  metaphorically  to  pincers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  of  this  instrument  to  the 
daw  of  the  crab.*' 

h'ORES.     (Kirf.  House.) 

v^ORFEX,  dim.  FORFICULA  (^oA/f,  dim.  ifaXi- 
'^lovy,  Shears,**  used,  1.  in  shearing  sheep,  as  repre- 
temed  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  a  camelian  in  the  Stosch  collection  of  antique 
gems  at  Berlin  ;  2.  in  cutting  hair  ;**  3.  in  clipping 


1.  (Plant.,  Rod.,  iii.,  4,  W.)—2.  (Plant.,  Anl..  ii.,  4, 23.~Jav., 
or.,  S81.)  — 3.  (S«n.,  Nat.  Qateat.,  t.,  18.— TertulL,  De  Rea. 
Canu  53.)— 4.  (Uerod.,  i.,  (W.)— 5.  (Ephori  Fraar.,  p.  188  )  -6. 
<ApoIL  Rhod.,  !▼  .  7fi3,  777.)— 7.  (II.,  xviii.,  373-470. -ViTg., 
Mn^  Tiii.,  440.)— 8.  (Wnkinaon'a  Manncra  and  Cua'xnua,  iii ,  p. 
nS.)— 9.  (Vir^.,  GeorgM  i^-*  171.)— 10.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  4, 19.)— 
11.  (Thncjd.,  iv.,  100.— Eustath.  in  11.,  xviii.,  470.)— 12.  (Ant. 
Uwerne,  iji.,  21.)  -13.  (Featna,  a.  t.— Serviua  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
IT,  173.— iEn.,  viii.,  453.— lb.,  xii.,  404.)— 14.  (Viny.,  U.  oc.— 
Bmn^  n.,  xviii.,  477.— Od.,  iii.,  434.— Callim.  in  Del.,  144.— 
**  Fampe  carva  :**  Orid,  Met.,  xii.,  377.) — 15.  (Lncil.,  Sat.,  xix.) 
— M.  (Virg.,  JEn.t  xii.,  404.— Serviua,  ad  loc.)— 17.  (Ovid,  Met., 
H.,  557. — Sjnea.,  Epiat.,  58.— Kap/ctVoif  eiiripoU '  Diod.  Sic, 
n.,71.) — 18.  (Eoatath.  in  Horn.,  Lc^fimnck,  Anal.,  ii.,  810. 
-PliB.,  H.  N.,  ix..  51.)— 1».  (Serv.  in  ViTf.,  -Bn.,  viii.,  453.)- 
0.  (En rip.,  OreMt.,  954.— Schol.  in  loe.— Brunck,  Ana),  iii,,  9. 
-Viyv.,  Caul.,  vii.,  9.—"  Ferro  bidenti  :*'  Ciritf,  813.? 
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hedges,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs  (V'oXiffrot  }ivyp¥ 
vCivs^}) ;  4.  in  clearing  bad  grapes  from  the  bunch.' 

In  military  manoeuvres  the  forfex  was  a  tenaillo, 
t.  «.,  a  body  of  troops  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  angle,  so  as  to  receive  and  overcome  the  op- 
posite body,  called  a  Cuneds.* 

In  architecture  the  term  Vfl^^V  denoted  a  con- 
struction which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  arch.* 
consisting  of  two  stones  leaning  against  each  othei 
so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  overhead,  as  is  seen 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and  in  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae,  and  gradually  brought  nearer  to 
the  forms  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut, 
p.  Sb.Y 

The  same  terms  were  also  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  the  mandibles  of  insects,  which  are  like 
minute  shears,  and  to  the  claws  of  Crustacea  {il^aki- 

FORI.    (Fid.  Natis.) 

FORMA,  dim.  FORMULA,  second  dim.  FOR. 
MELLA  (rvTTOf),  a  Pattern,  a  Mould ;  any  contri- 
vance adapted  to  convey  its  own  shape  to  some 
plastic  or  flexible  material,  including  moulds  for 
making,  1.  pottery  (riVi  Fictile).  2.  Pastry  {far- 
mella').  Some  of  these,  made  of  bronze,  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii.  3.  Cheese.*  Hence  the  cheeses 
themselves  are  called  formula.^  The  finer  moulds 
for  this  purpose  were  made  of  boxwood  {forma 
huxea).  (Fu2.Buxu8)  4.  Bricks. ^^  5.  Coins.  These 
moulds  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stone,  which  was 
indestructible  by  heat."  The  mode  of  pouring  into 
them  the  melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 


represents  one  side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Seroui 
d'Agincourt."  Various  moulds  are  engraved  by 
Ficoroni."    6.  Walls  of  the  kind  now  called  pial^ 

1.  (Hierodes  an.  Stob.,  Serm.,  65.)— 3.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rnat^ 
xii.,  43.)— 3.  (Aul.  GcU.,  x.,  9.— Amni.  Marccll.,  xvi.,  11.)— 4. 
(Macculloch'e  Wert.  Islandt,  i.,  p.  142.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  p.  49.)— 8l 
(Plat.,  De  Legr.,  xii.,  p.  292,  ed.  Becker.- Diod.  Sic,  ii.,  «.— 
Strabo,  xri.,  1,  5.— Id.,  xvii.,  1.  48.— JoMphus.  B.  J.,  xv.,  9,  0.) 
—6.  (Horn.,  Bat.,  286.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix..  M.— Id.  ib.,  xxxii.,53.) 
—7.  (Apic,  ix.,  13.)— 8.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rnal.,  vii.,  8.) -9.  (Pal- 
lad.,  De  Re  Rnrt.,  ri.,  9.)— 10.  (PaDad.,  v  .,  12.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H 
N.,  xxxvi.,  49.)— 12.  (Recneil  de  Prag»*n»,  pi  34.)— 13  (tH 
Plumbeis  Ant  Nnm.,  ad  fin.) 
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which  were  buill  ia  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  about  Ta- 
rentum  ^  7.  The  shoemaier's  last  was  also  call- 
p.d  forma'  and  tcnitpeUiumj*  in  Greek  icoXoTrovf,* 
whence  Galen  says^  that  physicians  who  want  dis- 
crimination in  the  treatment  of  their  patients  are 
like  shoemakers  who  make  shoes  from  the  same 
last  {hi  KaXonodt)  for  all  their  customers. 

The  spouts  and  channels  of  aquseducts  are  called 
tGrmiXf  perhaps  from  their  resemblance  to  some  of 
oie  moulds  included  in  the  above  enumeration.* 

FO'RMULA.     (Fti.  Actio.) 

FORNACA'LIA  was  a  festival  in  honour  of  For- 
nax, the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the  corn 
might  be  properly  baked.'  This  ancient  festival  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa."  The  time 
for  its  celebration  was  proclaimed  every  year  by 
the  Curio  Maximus,  who  announced  in  tablets, 
which  were  placed  in  the  Forum,  the  different  part 
which  each  curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration  of 
the  festival.  Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to 
what  curia  they  belonged,  performed  the  sacred 
rites  on  the  Qmrinalia,  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  StiUlorum  fcrier^  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fornacalia.* 

The  Fomacalia  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Lactantius.*" 

FORNAX,  dim.  FORNA'CULA  {Kdfiivoc,  dim. 
KafuvLov)y  a  Kiln,  a  Furnace.  The  construction  of 
the  kilns  used  for  baking  earthenware  {vid.  Fictile) 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  rep- 
resents part  of  a  Roman  pottery  discovered  at  Cas- 
tor, in  Northamptonshire."  The  dome-shaped  roof 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on 
which  the  earthenware  was  set  to  be  baked  is  pre- 
served entire.    The  middle  of  this  floor  is  supported 


by  a  thick  column  of  brickwork,  which  is  encircled 
by  the  oven  {fumus,  nXlSavo^).  The  entrance  to  the 
oven  ( prafurnium)  is  seen  in  front.  The  lower  part 
of  a  smelting- furnace,  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell, 
and  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  opening  and  a  chan- 
nel at  the  bottom  for  the  discharge  of  the  melted 
metal,  has  been  discovered  near  Aries."  In  Spain 
these  furnaces  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  in  or- 
der that  the  noxious  fumes  might  be  carried  off." 
They  were  also  provided  with  long  flues  {longinqua 
fornaeis  cunicul6^%  and  with  chambers  {camera)  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  more  plentifully  the  oxides 


I.  (Varro,  Do  Re  Rust.,  i.,  14.— PaUad.,  i.,  34.— "  Parietw 
formacei :"  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrxY.,  48.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  106.) 
—3.  (Festus,  s.  V.)— 4.  (Plato,  Cohvit.,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker.)— 5. 
(Th«rap.,  ix.,  16.)— U.  (Frontin.,  De  Aqueduct.,  75,  126.)— 7. 
(Festus,  ».  v.)-«.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  2.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ii., 
997.— Varro,  De  Line^.  Lat.,  vi.,  13,  with  Mailer's  note.— Pectus, 
■.  ▼.  Quirinalia,  Stullor.  feriie.)  — 10.  (Lactant.,  i.,  SO.)— 11. 
(Artists  Durobhve,  Lond.,  1828.)— 12.  (Florencourt,  flber  die 
Bergwerke  dcr  Alten,  p.  30.)— 13  (Strabo,  iii.,  2,  p.  391,  ed. 
Sieb.)— 14.  (PUn.,  H.  N,  ix.,  62.) 
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and  other  matters  by  sublimation.*  Homei  d» 
scribes  a  blast-furnace  with  twenty  crucibles  {x^ 
avoi*).  Melting-pots  or  crucibles  have  been  foun^ 
at  Castor,*  and  at  different  places  in  Egypt,  in  Umt 
and  materia]  very  like  those  which  we  now  eir< 
ploy.* 

Furnaces  of  an  appropriate  construction  wer< 
erected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronze,*  and  f< 
making  lampblack.*  {Vid.  ATRAMSirruM.)  Tb 
limekiln  {fornax  calcaria)  is  described  by  Cato.^  0 
the  mode  of  heating  baths,  vid.  p.  151. 

.The  early  Romans  recognised,  under  the  name  o 
Fornax  or  Dea  Fomacalis,  a  divinity  who  presidei 
over  ovens  and  furnaces.    {Vid.  Fornacalia.) 

FORNIX,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  synonyrooai 
with  Arcus,*  but  more  commonly  implies  an  arcbN 
vault,  constituting  boih  roof  and  ceiling  to  tbf 
apartment  which  it  encloses.*  It  is  composed  of  a 
semicylindrical  and  oblong  arch  like  the  Cama-M, 
but  differs  from  it  in  construction,  consisting  entirely 
of  stone  or  brick,  whereas  the  other  was  formed  opon 
a  framework  of  wood,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  ship^* 
{vid.  Camera)  ;  both  of  which  methods  appear  to 
have  been  sometimes  united,  as  in  the  roof  of  the 
Tullianum,  described  by  Sallust,"  where  the  ribs  of 
the  Camera  were  strengthened  by  alternate  couises 

of  stone  arches.     **  TuUianum muniunt  undijpu 

parietest  atque  insuper  Camera^  lapidei*  famidnu 
vincta."  If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rome 
under  the  Mamertine  pnsons  was  really  the  Tul- 
lianum, as  commonly  supposed,  it  is  not  construct- 
ed in  the  manner  described,  being  neither  corner*' 
tum  nor  forAicatum,  but  consisting  of  a  circular 
dome,  formed  by  projecting  one  course  of  stones 
beyond  the  course  below  it,  like  the  treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenee,  described  at  p.  85.  {Vid,  As- 
cus ) 

From  the  roof  alone,  the  same  word  came  to  sig* 
nify  the  chamber  itself,  in  which  sense  it  designates 
a  long  narrow  vault,  covered  by  an  arch  of  brick  or 
masonry  {tectum  fomicaium\  similar  to  those  which 
occupy  the  ground-floors  of  the  modern  Roman 
palaces.  Three  such  cells  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of  a  villa  at 
Mola  di  Gaieta,  which  pas.ses  for  the  Formian  viDa 
of  Cicero.  They  are  cohered  internally  with  a 
coating  of  stucco,  tastefully  ornamented,  aod  paint- 
ed in  streaks  of  azure,  pink,  and  yellow. 


Being  small  and  dark,  and  situated  upon  the  level 
of  the  street,  these  vaults  were  occupied  by  prosti- 
tutes^' {vid.  Circus,  p.  255) ;  whence  comes  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fomicatio  in  tiie  ecclesiastioal 
writers,  and  its  English  derivation. 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls ;"  a  trionr 
phal  arch  ;^*  and  a  street  in  Rome,  which  led  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  was  called  Via  Fomicau,"proln 
bly  on  account  of  the  triumphal  arches  built  serosa  it 

FORTY,  THE  {ol  Tcrrapa/covro),  were  certain  of- 
ficers chosen  by  lot,  who  made  regular  circuits 
through  the  demi  of  Attica,  whence  they  are  called 
SiKaaTol  Kara  d^fiovc^  to  decide  all  cases  ofaUia  and 
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m  irrpt  tup  ^uUup,  and  also  all  other  private  causes, 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not  above  the 
vulue  of  ten  drachmse.  Their  number  was  origi- 
nally thirty,  but  was  increased  to  forty  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
unmyer  of  thirty.  They  differed  from  other  ducaet- 
ralt  inasmuch  as  they  acted  as  ehayuyelgj  as  well 
aa  decided  causes ;  that  is,  they  received  the  accu- 
tatioii,  drew  up  the  indictment,  and  attended  to  all 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  ^ytfio- 
9ia  Tw  SiKoarrfpiov.  They  consequently  may  be 
classed  among  the  regular  magistrates  of  the  state. ^ 

FORUM.  As  the  plan  of  the  present  work  does 
not  include  a  topographical  description  of  the  vari- 
ous fora  at  Rome,  the  following  article  only  contains 
a  brief  statement  of  the  purposes  which  they  served. 

Forum  originally  signified  an  open  place  (area) 
before  any  building,  especially  before  a  sepulcrum,* 
and  seems,  therefore,  etymologically  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  adverb  foras.  The  characteris- 
tic features  of  a  Roman  forum  were,  that  it  was  a 
levdled  space  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  buildings,  houses,  temples,  basilicas,  or 
porticoes.'  It  was  originally  used  as  a  place  where 
justice  was  administered,  and  where  goods  were 
exhibited  for  sale.*  We  have,  accordingly,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  kinds  of  fora,  of  which  some 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  commercial  purposes, 
and  were  real  market-places,  while  others  were  pla- 
ces of  meeting  for  the  popular  assembly  and  for  the 
courts  of  justice.  Mercantile  business,  however, 
was  not  altogether  excluded  from  the  latter,  and  it 
was  especially  the  bankers  and  usurers  who  kept 
their  shops  in  the  buildings  and  porticoes  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  latter  kinds  of  fora 
were  sometimes  called  fora  judieialia,  to  distinguish 
Ihem  from  the  mere  market-places. 

Among  the  fora  judiciaUa,  the  most  important  was 
the  Forum  Romanum,  which  was  simply  called  Fo- 
rum as  long  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which 
existed  at  Rome.  At  a  late  period  of  the  Republic, 
and  during  the  Empire,  when  other  fora  judicialia 
were  built,  the  Forum  Romanum  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  epithets  veiut  or  magnum.  It  was 
situated  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
Hills,  and  its  extent  was  seven  jugera,  whence  Var- 
ro*  calls  it  the  "  Septem  jugera  forenaia."  It  was 
originally  a  swamp  or  marsh,  but  was  said  to  have 
been  filled  up  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  to  have 
been  set  apart  as  a  place  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  other  kinds  of  public  business.* 
In  this  widest  sense  the  Forum  included  the  comi- 
tiom*  or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  curiae,^  which 
was  separated  from  the  Forum  in  its  narrower  sense, 
or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  comitia  tributa,  by 
the  Rostra.*  These  ancient  rostra  were  an  eleva- 
ted space  of  ground  or  a  stage  {suggeatum)^  from 
which  the  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
deriTed  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that,  after 
the  subjugation  of  Latium,  its  sides  were  adorned 
with  the  beaks  {roatra)  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.* 
in  sabsequent  times,  when  the  curiae  had  lost  their 
importance,  the  accurate  distinction  between  comi- 
timn  and  forum' likewise  ceased,  and  the  comitia 
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tributa  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Circus  Flamim- 
us ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  Forum 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  as  a  money-market;  hence  Cisero^  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  speaker  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly {orator)  and  the  mere  pleader :  *'  Ego  iatoa  non 
modo  oraloris  nomine,  aed  ne  foro  quidem  dignoa  pu- 
idrim."  The  orators,  when  addressing  the  people 
from  the  rostra,  and  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  used  to  front  the 
comitium  and  the  curia ;  but  C.  Gracchus,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Varro"  and  Cicero,*  C.  Licinius,  introdu- 
ced the  custom  of  facing  the  Forum,  thereby  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  308 
B.C.,  the  Romans  adorned  the  Forum,  or,  rather, 
the  hankers'  shops  (argentariaa)  around,  with  gilt 
shields  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Samnites ; 
and  this  custom  of  adorning  the  Forum  with  these 
shields  and  other  ornaments  was  subsequently  al- 
ways observed  during  the  time  of  the  Ludi  Roman!, 
when  the  sediles  rode  in  their  chariots  (tenaa)  in 
solemn  procession  around  the  Forum.*  After  the 
victory  of  C.  Duilius  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  Fo- 
rum was  adorned  with  the  celebrated  oolumna  ros- 
trata.  {Vid.  Columna.)  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
Forum,  or  the  comitium,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  exhibited  for  public  inspection,  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  part  that,  in  304  B.C.,  Cn. 
Flavius  exhibited  the  Fasti,  written  on  white  tablen 
(in  albo),  that  every  citizen  might  be  able  to  know 
the  days  on  which  the  law  allowed  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.*  Besides  the  ordinary  business 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  Forum,  we  read  that 
gladiatorial  games  were  held  in  it,'  and  that  prison- 
ers of  war  and  faithless  colonists  or  legionaries 
were  put  to  death  there.* 

A  second  forum  judiciarium  was  built  by  J.  Caesar, 
and  was  called  Forum  Caaaria  or- Julii.  The  ler- 
elling  of  the  ground  alone  cost  him  above  a  million 
of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it,  besides,  with  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.* 

A  third  forum  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called 
Forum  Auguali,  because  the  two  existing  ones  were 
not  found  sufllcient  for  the  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness which  had  taken  place.  Augustus  adorned  his 
forum  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and  the  statues  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  Republic,  and  issued 
a  decree  that  only  the  judicia  publica  and  the  aorti' 
tionea  judicum  should  take  place  in  it."  After  the 
Forum  Augusti  had  severely  suffered  by  fire,  it  was 
restored  by  Hadrianus." 

The  three  fora  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.  All  the  others, 
which  were  subsequently  built  by  the  emperors, 
such  as  the  Forum  Trajani  or  Ulpium,  the  Forum 
Salluatiif  Forum  Diocletiani,  Forum  Aureliani,  dec, 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embellishments  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want. 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  numerous  mar- 
kets at  Rome,  which  were  neither  as  large  nor  as 
beautiful  as  the  former.  They  are  always  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  epithets  expressing  the 
particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in  them, 
e.  g.y  forum  hoariumy  according  to  Festus,  the  cattle> 
market ;  according  to  others,  it  derived  the  name  bo- 
arium  from  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  stood  there;" 
forum  olitorium,  the  vegetable  market  ;*•  forum  pis' 
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Mtrmfji,  flsh-marliet ;  fcfrum  cupedini*^  market  for 
dainties  ;  forum  coquinum,  a  market  in  which  cook- 
ed and  prepared  dishes  were  to  be  had,  &c. 

(Respecting  the  fora  in  the  provinces,  see  the  ar- 
ticles CoLONiA  and  Conventus  ;  compare  Sigonius, 
De  Antiq.  jur.  Ital„  ii.,  15,  and  Walter,  Geach.  dea 
Rom.  Rechts.,  p.  20G.) 

♦FRAGUM,  the  Strawberry,  Fragaria  Vesca,  L. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Strawberry  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Not  so,  howev- 
er, with  the  Romans.  It  is  described  by  Pliny,* 
and  had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Virgil*  and 
Ovid.'  The  Strawberry  appears  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  the  Alps  and  the  forests  of  Gaul.  My- 
repsus,  a  physician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the 
first  Greek  writer  that  makes  mention  of  it.  The 
name  which  he  gives  it,  ^pa^ovXi^  is  still  applied  to 
it  by  the  modern  Greeks,  dropping,  however,  the 
fourth  letter  {^pdovXi^),  Planudes,  in  his  Greek 
version  of  Ovid,  translates  fragum  by  KOfiapov. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  since  Kd/iapov  is  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  Strawberry,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  which  we  are  here  considering. 
(Vid.  Arbutdm.) 

FRAMEA.     (Vid.  Hasta.) 

FRATRES  ARVA'LES.      {Vid.  Ab vales  Fra- 

TRBS.) 

♦FRAX'INUS,  the  Ash,  Fraxinus  Omus,  L., 
called  by  the  Greeks  fieXia.  The  Povfitkia  of  The- 
ophrastns  is  the  Fraxinus  excelsior.*  "  There  are 
about  forty  species  of  the  Ash :  the  common  Ash 
{Fraxinus  excelsior)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
trees.  It  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  pe- 
riod of  history,  and  is  very  generally  diffused.  The 
ish  is  ceilled,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  Husband- 
nan's  tree,"  nothing  being  equal  to  it  for  agricultu- 
ral im|)lements,  and  for  all  sorts  of  poles,  ladders, 
long  handles,  and  other  purposes  which  require 
Btrength  and  elasticity  combined  with  comparative 
lightness.  Hesiod  derives  his  brazen  men  from  it ; 
and  the  Edda,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Northmen, 
gives  the  same  origin  to  all  the  human  race.  From 
one  species  of  Ash,  which  grows  wild  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Calabria,  and  does  not  attain  to  a  great  size, 
manna  is  gathered.  It  is  procured  by  cutting  the 
trunk  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  collecting  the 
juice  which  exudes."* 

FRENUM  Ot'oAivof ),  a  Bridle.  That  Bellerophon 
might  be  enabled  to  perform  the  exploits  required 
of  him  by  the  King  of  Lycia,  he  was  presented  by 
Minerva  with  a  bridle  as  the  means  of  subduing  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  who  submitted  to  receive  it 
while  he  was  slaking  his  thirst  at  the  fountain  Pei- 
rene.    See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  a  bas-relief 


..^<^t^ 


vhlch  represents  this  event,  and  compare  Pindar, 
Olymp.,  xiii.,  85-115.  Such  was  the  Grecian  ac- 
ocNmt  of  the  invention  of  the  bridle,  and  in  refer- 
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ence  to  it  Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Corinth  ix» 
der  .he  titles  'lirma  and  XaXivim.'^  The  seierai 
parts  of  the  bridle,  more  especially  the  bit,  are  en- 
graved from  ancient  authorities  in  the  treatises  o( 
Inverpizi  {De  Frenis),  Ginzrot  {Ueber  Wdg-en},  and 
Bracy  Clark  {Ckalinology,  Lond.,  1835) 

The  bit  {orecs;*  6f/yfia  ;'  arofuov*)  was  commonly 
made  of  several  pieces,  and  flexible,  so  as  not  To 
hurt  the  horse's  mouth ;  for  the  Greeks  consideiei* 
a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  best  discipline,  al 
though,  when  the  horse  was  intractable,  they  tauglit 
it  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit  which  was  armed 
with  protuberances  resembling  wolves'  teeth,  and 
therefore  called  lupalum.*  The  bit  was  held  in  its 
place  by  a  leathern  strap  passing  under  the  chin, 
and  called  vTroxa^ividiaj  for  which  a  chain  (V'oyUoy) 
was  oAen  substituted;  a  rope  or  thong,  distinct 
from  the  reins,  was  sometimes  fastened  to  this 
chain  or  strap  by  means  of  a  ring,  and  was  used  V) 
lead  the  horse  {fvTayuyevi* ).  The  upper  part  of  th« 
bridle,  by  which  it  was  fixed  round  the  ears,  is 
called  by  Xenophon  tcofwtpaiat^  and  it  included  the 
Ampyx,  which  was  often  ornamental.  The  cheeK- 
pieces  (n-op^tov,'  napayvadi6iov^)y  which  joined  this 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also,  in  some  cases, 
richly  adorned,  especially  among  the  nations  of 
Asia.  Those  who  took  delight  in  horsemanship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  highest  degree  of  splendour 
and  elegance  upon  every  part  of  the  bridle,  not  ex- 
cepting the  bit,  which,  though  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iron,  was  sometimes  silver  or  gold  {fulvum  mM- 
duni  sub  dentibus  aurum^^).  These  precious  metals 
were  also  either  embossed  {frena  atlata^^)  or  set 
with  jewels." 

Not  only  whs  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  the 
management  of  creatures  invented  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet,"  but  of  some  which  were  actually 
trained  by  man  to  go  without  it.  llius  the  Numid- 
ian  DE8ULT0R  guided  his  two  horses  by  the  whip, 
and  the  Gallic  essedarius,  on  the  banxs  of  tae 
Rhone,  directed  and  animated  his  mules  entirely  by 
the  voice."  ( Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  217,  269,  332,  378, 
408.) 

FRIGIDA'RIUM.     {Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

FRITILLUS  (^</KOf),  a  Dicebox,  of  a  cylindrica' 
form,  and  therefore  called  also  turrieula^^*  and  foirr.- 
ed  with  parallel  indentations  {gradus)  on  the  inside, 
so  as  to  make  a  rattling  noise  when  the  dice  were 
shaken  in  it."  When  games  of  chance  became 
general  among  the  Romans,  so  that  even  hoys  en- 
gaged in  them,  they  had  fritilli  small  in  pmportioB 
to  their  age." 

FRONTA'LE.    (Kid.  Ampyx.) 

FRUCTUS.     {Vid.  UsusFRUCTus.) 

FRUMENTA'RIl  were  officers  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  who  acted  as  spies  in  the  provinces,  and 
reported  to  the  emperors  anything  which  they  con- 
sidered of  importance."  They  appear  to  have  beee 
called  Frumenlarii  because  it  was  their  duty  to  col- 
lect information  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  the  datj 
of  other  officers,  called  by  the  same  name,  to  col- 
lect corn.  They  were  accustomed  to  accuse  per- 
sons falsely,  imd  their  office  was  at  length  abolished 
by  Diocletian.  They  were  succeeded  in  later  times 
by  the  agentes  rerum."  We  frequently  find,  in  in- 
scriptions, mention  made  of  Frumentvii  belonging 
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to  particnlar  legions,*  from  whi^h  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Frumentarii,  v  ho  acted  as  spies, 
were  soldiers  attached  to  the  legions  in  the  provin- 
ces ;  they  may,  however,  have  been  different  offi- 
cers, whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  com  to  the 
legicns. 

.  ♦FUCUS  ifvKoc),  a  marine  shrub  (according  to 
some,  the  same  with  red  alkanet),  from  which  the 
'ancients  made  a  dye  or  paint.  **  Various  species 
of  fWi,"  observes  Adams,  **  are  described  by  The- 
ophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  but  in  such  general 
'terais  that  it  appears  to  me  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  determine  them.  It  is  farther  deserving 
of  remark,  that  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Oribasius,  de- 
■cribe  a  sort  of  ceruse  under  this  name.  It  would 
appear  that  it  was  used  as  a  paint,  and  in  this  sense 
It  occurs  in  Lucian's  fine  epigram  in  the  Anthol- 
ogy."* 

FUGA  LATA.     {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

FIJGA  LIBERA.     {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

FUGITI'VUS.     {Vid.  Servus.) 

FULCRUM.     (Vid.  Lectcjs.) 

FULLO  (Kvc^cvf,  yvo^ciif),  also  called  NACCA,' 
4  Ftdler,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and  linen. 
The  fullones  not  only  received  the  cloth  as  it  came 
from  the  loom  in  order  to  scour  and  smooth  it,  but 
also  washed  and  cleansed  garments  which  had  been 
already  worn.  As  the  Romans  generally  wore 
woollen  dresses,  which  were  often  of  a  light  colour, 
ihey  frequently  needed,  in  the  hot  climate  of  Italy, 
a  thorough  purification.  The  way  in  which  this 
was  done  has  been  described  by  Pliny  and  other  an- 
cient writers,  but  is  most  clearly  explained  by  some 
paintings  which  have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  a 
fallonica  at  Pompeii.  Two  of  these  paintings  are 
nven  by  Gell,*  and  the  whole  of  them  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico  ;*  from  the  latter  of  which  works  the 
following  cuts  have  been  taken. 

The  clothes  were  first  washed,  which  was  done 
to  tabs  or  vats,  where  they  were  trodden  upon  and 
stamped  by  the  feet  of  the  fullones,  whence  Sen- 
eca speaks*  of  saltus  fidlonicus.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  four  persons  thus  employed,  of 
whom  three  are  boys,  probably  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  man.  Their  dress  is  tucked  up, 
tearing  the  legs  bare ;  the  boys  seeni  to  have  done 
their  work,  and  to  be  wringing  the  articles  on  which 
they  bad  been  employed. 


The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
th^  used  in  its  stead  different  kinds  of  alkali,  by 
irhich  the  dirt  was  more  easily  separated  from  the 
'Hothes.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  was 
the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed.' 
To  procare  a  sufficient  supply  of  it,  the  fullones 
w^e  accustomed  to  place  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  ressels,  which  they  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  filled  by  the  passengers.'  We  are  told  by 
Soctonius*  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  urinavectigaly 
vhich  is  supposed  by  Casaubon  and  others  to  have 
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been  a  tax  paid  by  the  fullones.  Nitrum,  of  vrhh'm 
Pliny*  gives  an  account,  was  also  mixed  wflh  the 
water  by  the  scourers.  Fuller's  earth  {crefafullo- 
nio*),  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  was  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  nature  of  this  earth,  but  it  appears  to  have 
acted  in  the  same  way  as  our  fullers'  eaiih,  namely, 
partly  in  scouring  and  partly  in  absorbing  the  greasy 
dirt.  Pliny'  says  that  the  clothes  should  be  washed 
with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
hung  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  doors  of  the  fullonica.^  When 
dry,  the  wool  was  brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the 
nap,  sometimes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  and 
sometimes  with  some  plants  of  the  thistle  kind. 
The  clothes  were  then  hung  on  a  vessel  of  basket- 
work  {viminea  cavea),  under  which  sulphur  wat* 
placed  in  order  to  whiten  the  cloth ;  for  the  ancient 
fullers  appear  to  have  knovni  that  many  colours 
were  destroyed  by  the  volatile  steam  of  sulphur.* 
A  fine  white  earth,  called  Cimolian  by  Pliny,  was 
often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  increase  its  white- 
ness.' The  preceding  account  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  woodcut. 


On  the  left  we  see  a  fullo  brushing  or  carding  a 
white  tunic,  suspended  over  a  rope,  with  a  card  or 
brush,  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
modern  horsebrush.  On  the  right,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  which  was,  without 
doubt,  intended  for  the  purpose  described  above; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  intended  for 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  kind 
of  garland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  olive  gar- 
land, and  above  him  an  owl  is  represented  sitting. 
It  is  thought  that  the  olive  garland  and  the  owl  in- 
dicate that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom. 
Sir  W,  Gell  imagines  that  the  owl  is  probably  the 
picture  of  a  bird  which  really  existed  in  the  family. 
On  the  left  a  well-dressed  female  is  sitting,  exam- 
ining a  piece  of  work  which  a  younger  girl  brings  to 
her.  A  calantica  {vid.  Calantica)  upon  her  head, 
a  necklace,  and  bracelets,  denote  a  person  of  higher 
rank  than  one  of  the  ordinary  work-people  of  the 
establishment. 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  young  man  in 
a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  appears 
to  be  finished,  to  a  young  woman,  who  wears  a 
green  under-tunic,  and  over  it  a  yellow  tunic  with 
red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  in  a 
white  tunic,  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  brushes.  Among  these  paint- 
ings there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  upright 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  be  smooth  • 
ened.  A  drawing  of  this  press  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle Cochlea,  p.  272. 
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The  establishment  or  workshop  of  the  fullers  was 
called  PuUonica,^  FuUonicum,*  or  Fidlonium*  Of 
Boch  establishments  there  were  great  numbers  in 
Rome,  for  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  wash- 
ed at  home  even  their  linen  clothes.*  The  trade  of 
the  fullers  was  considered  so  important,  that  the 
censors  C.  Flaminius  and  L.  ^Cmilius,  B.C.  220, 
prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dresses  were  to 
be  washed.*  Like  the  other  principal  trades  in 
Rome,  the  Fullones  formed  a  collegium.*  To  large 
farms  a  fullonica  was  sometimes  attached,  in  which 
the  work  was  performed  by  the  slaves  who  belong- 
ed to  the  familm  nistica,'' 

The  fuUo  was  answerable  for  the  property  while 
it  was  in  his  possession ;  and  if  ho  returned  by  mis- 
take a  different  garment  from  the  one  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  was  liable  to  an  action  ex  locato ;  to  which 
action  he  was  also  subject  if  the  garment  was  in- 
jured.' Woollen  garments  which  had  been  once 
washed  were  considered  to  be  less  valuable  than 
they  were  previously  ;*  hence  Martial"  speaks  of  a 
toga  Iota  terque  qualerque  as  a  poor  present. 

The  Greeks  were  also  accustomed  to  send  their 
garments  to  fullers  to  be  washed  and  scoured,  who 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  method  to  that 
which  has  been  described  above."  The  word  nXv- 
veiv  denoted  the  washing  of  linen,  and  Kva^eiv  or 
yva^eveiv  the  washing  of  woollen  clothes.^* 

FULLO'NICA.    (Kid.  FuLLo.) 

FUNA'LE  (a/coXa^"),  a  Link,  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  torch  {vid.  Fax),  but  made  of  papyrus 
and  other  fibrous  plants,  twisted  like  a  rope,  and 
smeared  with  pitch  and  wax.**  It  was,  indeed,  as 
Antipater  describes  it,  *'  a  light  coated  with  wax" 
{TiofLTrdc  KTjpoxlTuv^*).  For  this  reason  it  was  also 
called  cereus.  Funalia  are  sculptured  upon  a  mon- 
ument of  considerable  antiquity  preserved  at  Pa- 
dua." At  the  Saturnalia  they  were  presented  by 
clients  to  their  superiors,  and  were  lighted  in  hon- 
our of  Saturn." 

FUNA'LIS  EQUUS.     {Vid.  Cubrus,  p.  332.) 

FUNAMBULUS  («oXo6an;f,  oxoivo6uTfjc)y  a  Rope- 
dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  was 
carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the  Romans 
as  it  is  with  us.**  If  we  may  judge  from  a  series  of 
paintings  discovered  in  the  excavations"  from  which 
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the  figures  m  the  annexea  wood.!ut  irc  selected, 
the  performers,  who  were  principally  Greeks,*  pla 
ced  themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of  graceful  and 


sportive  attitudes,  and  represented  the  charactera 
of  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imaginary  beings. 
Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold  the  thyr- 
sus, which  may  have  served  for  a  balancing-piile . 
two  are  performing  on  the  double  pipe,  and  one  on 
the  lyre  ;  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into  vessels 
of  different  forms.  They  all  have  their  heads  en- 
veloped in  skins  or  caps,  probably  intended  as  a 
protection  in  case  of  fadling.  The  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus, in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  boy,  caused 
feather  beds  {culcitraa)  to  be  laid  under  the  rope,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  such  accidents.*  One  of  the 
most  difficult  exploits  was  running  down  the  rope' 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  It  \c-as  a 
strange  attempt  of  Germanicus  and  of  the  Emperor 
Galba  to  exhibit  elephants  walkingon  the  rope.* 

FUNDA  {a(pev66vjj\  a  Sling.  The  light  troops 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  (p.  94)  consist- 
ed in  great  part  of  slingers  (Jundiiores,  a^evd6viiTai\ 
The  sling  was  also  very  much  employed  by  the 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  by  the  Carduchi 
and  the  Persians,*  by  the  Spaniards,*  and  by  many 
other  nations.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  wield- 
ed may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  figure^  of  a  soldiei 


with  a  provision  of  stones  in  the  sinus  of  his  palli- 
um, and  with  his  arm  extended  in  order  to  wbiri 
the  sling  about  his  head.*    Besides  stones,  plum- 
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ruNus. 


nets,  called  glandes  {ftoXv6di6ec)y  of  a  form  betwuen 
acorns  and  almonds,  were  cast  in  moulds  to  be 
thrown  with  slings.^  They  have  been  found  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  they  exhibit,  such  as  thunderbolts,  the  names 
of  persons,  and  the  word  AESAI,  meaning  **  Take 
this."* 

The  celebrity  of  the  natives  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
as  slingers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  when  they  were  children,  their  moth- 
ers obliged  them  to  obtain  their  food  by  striking  it 
with  a  sling.'  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Acheans 
and  Acamanians  attained  to  the  greatest  expert- 
ness  in  the  use  of  this  weapon. 

The  sling,  as  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  had 
at  one  end  a  loop  for  making  it  fast  to  the  hand.  It 
iras  made  of  wool,*  hair,  hemp,  or  leather*  {atupca  ;* 
JutbenaJ).  Its  advantages  were,  that  it  might  be 
carried  any  distance  without  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience ;  that  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it 
might  employ  it  when  their  other  weapons  were 
onavailable  {poniis  kastis*) ;  and  that  it  was  very 
effective  in  checking  an  enemy,  especially  in  stony 
places,  in  mountain  passes,  and  upon  eminences.* 
Hunters  also  used  the  sling  to  kill  their  game.** 

While  the  sling  was  a  very  efficacious  and  impor- 
tant instrument  of  ancient  warfare,  stones  thrown 
with  the  band  alone  were  also  much  in  use  both 
among  the  Romans'*  and  with  other  nations  {ol  ire- 
TpoBoXoi'-*).  The  Libyans  carried  no  other  arms 
than  three  spears  and  a  bag  full  of  stones.'^ 

The  casting-net  was  sometimes  called  funda.^* 
{Vid.  Rete.) 

FUNDUS.  The  primary  signification  of  this  word 
appears  to  be  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a  thing ; 
and  iu  elementary  part  (fud)  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  Pvd,6^  and  wOjirfv^  the  n  in  fundus  being 
osed  to  strengthen  the  syllable.  The  conjectures 
of  the  Latin  writers  as  to  the  etymology  of  fundus 
may  be  safely  neglected. 

Fundus  is  often  used  as  applied  to  land,  the  solid 
suhstratum  of  all  man's  labours.  According  to  Flo- 
rcntinns,**  the  term  ftmdus  comprised  all  land  and 
constructions  on  it;  but  usage  had  restricted  the 
name  of  ades  to  city  houses,  vUUb  to  rural  houses, 
%'ta  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon, 
Agtr  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  country,  and  fundus 
to  ager  cum  adificiis.  This  definition  of  fundus  may 
be  compared  with  the  uses  of  that  word  by  Horace 
and  other  writers.  In  one  passage,**  Horace  places 
domus  and  fundus  in  opposition  to  one  another,  do- 
mus  being,  apparently,  there  used  as  equivalent  to 
rdes. 

The  term  fundus  often  occurred  in  Roman  wills, 
dnd  the  testator  frequently  indicated  the  fundus  to 
which  his  last  dispositions  referred  by  some  name, 
such  as  Sempronianus,  Seianus ;  sometimes,  also, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tract  of  country,  as 
Fmndut  Trebalianus  qui  est  in  regione  AtcUana.^''  A 
fundus  was  sometimes  devised  cum  omni  irutru^ 
mentOj  with  its  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry. 
Occasionally  a  question  arose  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  word  instrumentum,  between  or  among  the  par- 
ties who  derived  their  claim  from  a  testator.** 

Fcndus  has  a  derived  sense  which  flows  easily 
enough  from  its  primary  meaning.  "  Fundus^*^  says 
Festus,  **  dicilur  populus  esse  rei,  quam  alieJuUt  hoc 
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Gton.,  i..  309.)— 7.  (iEtt.,  xi.,  579.)— «.  (Virg.,  1.  o.)— 9.  (Ve- 
Ml^  1^  1S.>— 10.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  109.)— 11.  (Veget,,  i.,  16.— 
U.,  n.,  23  >— 12.  (Xen.,  HeUen.,  it.,4,  H2.)-13.  (Diod.  Sic, 
m^  49.)— 14.  (Virg.,  O^oig.,  i.,  141.)— 15.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  10,  ». 
2I1.>..1«.  (Ep.,  1.,  ii.,  47.)— 17.  (Briiwiune  De  Foramli*,  rii., 
M.>    l&(Dig.  33,tit.  17,t.  12.) 


est  auctorV^  ( Vid.  ArcTOR.)  In  this  sense  *\fut,dM» 
esse'*  is  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  thing;  and  in  Gellius* 
there  is  the  expression  **  sentenlia  legisque  fundut 
subscriplorque fieri."     (Vid.  Fcederati.) 

FUNDITO'KES.     (Vid.  Funda.) 

*FUNGUS  (fiVKTfc),  the  Mushroom.  "  The  escu- 
lent mushrooms  of  the  ancients  comprehended,  no 
doubt,  the  Agaricus  campestris^  and  other  species  cf 
this  genus.  The  Agaricus  acris  and  other  specira 
were  embraced  under  their  poisonous  mushrooms. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  the  medical  student  to 
compare  the  account  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms 
given  by  Nicander,  with  Orfila*s  observations  on  the 
same  in  his  work  *  on  Poisons.*  *'*  Diphilus,  an  an- 
cient author  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  says  that  Fungi 
are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  laxative,  and  nutritious, 
but  of  difficult  digestion  and  flatulent.  Apicius  di- 
rects to  eat  them  with  pepper,  oil,  salt,  &c  Horace 
points  out  the  best  kind  of  Fungi,  and  the  poets, 
generally,  mention  mushrooms  as  a  delicacy  at  tlip 
tables  of  gourmands.* 

FUNIS.    (Vid.  Navis.) 

FUNDS.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  arlifli. 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  funer- 
als, and  of  the  different  rites  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected therewith. 

The  Greeks  attached  great  importance  to  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead.  They  believed  that  souls  could 
not  enter  the  Elysian  fields  till  their  bodies  had  been 
buried  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  shade  of  £1- 
penor  in  the  Odyssey*  earnestly  imploring  Ulysses 
to  bury  his  body.  Ulysses  also,  when  in  danger  of 
shipwreck,  deplores  that  he  had  not  fallen  before 
Troy,  as  he  should  in  that  case  have  obtained  an 
honourable  burial.*  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
among  the  Greeks,  that  it  was  considered  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body  which 
a  person  might  happen  to  find  unburied  ;^  and  among 
the  Athenians,  those  children  who  were  released 
from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy  parents,  were 
nevertheless  bound  to  bury  them  by  one  of  Solon's 
laws.'  The  neglect  of  burying  one's  relatives  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  orators  as  a  grave 
charge  against  the  moral  character  of  a  man,*  since 
the  burial  of  the  body  by  the  relations  of  the  dead 
was  considered  a  religious  duty  by  the  universal 
law  of  the  Greeks.  Sophocles  represents  Antigone 
as  disregarding  all  consequences  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Poly n ices,  which 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded  to  be 
left  unburied.  The  common  expressions  for  the 
funeral  rites,  tu  diKatOy  vofiifia  or  vofu^ofieva,  vpoarf- 
Knvra,  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it  were,  a  lega5 
and  moral  claim  to  burial. 

The  common  customs  connected  with  a  Greek 
funeral  are  described  by  Lucian  in  his  treatise  Di 
Luctu;^^  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  differ  much  from  those  which  were  practised 
in  earlier  times.  Afler  a  person  was  dead,  it  was 
the  custom  first  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  obolus, 
called  davaKij  (vid.  Danace),  with  which  he  might 
pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.  The  body  was  then 
washed  and  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  the 
head  was  crowned  with  the  flowers  which  happen- 
ed to  be  in  season.  The  deceased  was  then  dress- 
ed in  as  handsome  a  robe  as  the  family  could  afford, 
in  order,  according  to  Lucian,  that  he  might  not  be 
cold  on  the  passage  to  Hades,  nor  be  seen  naked  by 
Cerberus  ;  this  garment  appears  to  have  been  usu 


1.  (Compare  Plautas.  Trinum.,  V.,  i.,  7,  "fundus  patior.**)- 
2.  (xix.,  8.)— 8.  (Theophraet.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8.— Nicand.,  Alex.,  t 
520. — Orfila  on  Poieona,  ii.,  337.)— 4.  (Athen.,  Dcipnoe.,  ii.,  1# 
— Adanu,  Append.,  s.  v.  ^^ci/f.— Horat.,  Sat.,  it.,  4. — Jur.,  Sat.. 
T.,  145.— Aduns,  Commentanr  on  Paul  of  iBpina,  p.  99.)— A 
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6.  (JEaeti.^  c.  Timarch.,  p.  40.)— 0.  (Demoath.,  c-  Ariatog.,  i.,  t; 
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ally  white.*  These  duties  were  not  performed  by 
hired  persons,  like  the  pollinctorcs  among  the  Ro- 
mans, but  by  the  women  of  the  family,  upon  whom 
the  care  of  the  corpse  always  devolved.* 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  oat  {npodeai^y  irpoTiOea- 
^)  on  a  bed  (xAiV^),  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  {7rpoaKe<lkdXaiov) 
for  supporting  the  head  and  back.'  It  is  said  that 
the  bed  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  out  was  ori- 
ginally placed  outside  the  house  ;*  but  at  Athens 
we  know  it  was  placed  inside,  by  one  of  Solon's 
«awt.*  The  object  of  this  formal  npoOeaig  was,  that 
it  night  be  seen  that  the  deceased  had  died  natu- 
rally, and  that  no  violence  had  been  done  to  him.* 
Plato'  assigns  another  reason,  namely,  that  there 
taight  be  no  doubt  that  the  person  was  dead,  and 
says  that  the  body  ought  only  to  be  kept  in  the 
house  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  fact.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  were  placed 
painted  earthen  vessels  called  XvkvOol*  which  were 
also  buried  with  the  corpse ;  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  drawings  of  the  coffins  given 
by  Bottiger*  and  Stackelberg."  Great  numbers  of 
ihese  painted  vases  have  been  found  in  modern 
times,  and  they  have  been  of  great  use  in  explain- 
ing many  matters  connected  with  antiquity.  A  hon- 
ey-cake, called  fieXiTTovra^  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  Cerberus,  was  also  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  corpse."  Before  the  door  a  vessel  of 
water  was  placed,  called  iarpoKoVy  apddXiov  or  dp- 
idvLoVi  in  order  that  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
house  might  purify  themselves  by  sprinkling  water 
on  their  persons."  The  relatives  stood  around  the 
bed,  the  women  uttering  great  lamentations,  rend- 
ing their  garments,  and  tearing  their  hair."  Solon 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this,"  but  his  regulations 
on  the  subject  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
observed.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  sacrifice 
victims  before  canning  out  the  dead  ;  but  this  cus- 
tom was  not  observed  in  the  time  of  Plato."  No 
females  under  60  years  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
relatives  (hrdc  dveijfiaduv),  were  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent while  the  corpse  was  in  the  house." 

On  the  day  after  the  npodemc,  or  the  third  day 
after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  {kKifMpdy  U- 
KOfu^)  for  burial  early  in  the  morning  and  before 
sunrise,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  law  appears  to 
have  been  revived  by  Demetrius  Phalereus."  A 
burial  soon  after  death  was  supposed  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find  the  shade  of  Patroclus 
saying  to. Achilles," 

Ourrre  fie  8ttl  rdxiCTa,  wvXaf  oliao  irep^au. 

In  some  places  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to 
bory  the  dead  on  the  day  following  death."  The 
men  walked  before  the  corpse,  and  the  women  be- 
hind.*^ The  funeral  procession  was  preceded  or 
followed  by  hired  mourners  {^privt^oi),  who  appear 
to  have  been  usually  Carian  women,  though  Plato 
speaks  of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  They  played 
mournful  tunes  on  the  flute.*' 

The  body  was  either  buried  or  burned.  Lucian*' 
nays  that  the  Greeks  burn  and  the  Persians  bury 
their  dead ;  but  modern  writers  are  greatly  divided 


1.  (Tl.,  xriii.,  353.— Artemidor.,  Oneirocr.,  ii.,  3.)— 2.  (baas, 
D»  Philoct.  hcred.,  p.  143.— Id.,  Do  Ciron.  hajred.,  p.  909.)— 3. 
(Lt«.,  c.  EratoBth.,  p.  393.)— 4.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Lysistr., 
01I.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macut.,j).  1071.)— 6.  (Pollaz.  Onom., 
▼lii.,  65.)— 7.  (Leg.,  xii.,  »,  p.  959.)— 8.  (Aristoph.,  Eccl.,  103«, 
990.)-9.  ("  Vaseng.,"  title-page.)— 10.  (Die  Grtber  der  Helle- 
nen,  pi.  8.)— 11.  (Arittoph.,  Lysistr.,  001,  with  schol.— Compare 
Yirg.,  JEn.,  vi.,  419.)— 19.  (Aristcrh.,  Eccl.,  1088.  —  Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  65.— Hesych.,  s.  t.  *ApS.) — 13.  (Lucian,  lb.,  12.)— 
14.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  12, 21.)— 15.  (Min.,  c.  5,  p.  315.)— 16.  (Demosth., 
e.  Macart.,  p.  1071.)— 17.  (Deoi^sth.,  1.  c.— Antiph.,  De  Chor., 
p.  782.— I..C.  De  Leg.,  ii.,  96  ;-18.  (II.,  xxiii.,  71.— Ownpare 
Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  2,  ^  53.)— 19.  (Callim.,  Epigr.,  15.— Diog.  Laert., 
U  122.)-20.  (Demosth.,  1.  c.)— 21.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  vii.,  9,  p.  800.— 
Beiych.,  r.  v.  Kaplvai  — P  'lux,  Onom.,  iT.,75.)— 22.  (lb.,  21.) 
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in  opinion  as  to  which  was  th*.  usual  ptastioai 
Wachsmuth^  says  that  in  historical  times  the  dead 
were  always  buried ;  but  this  statement  is  not 
strictly  correct.  Thus  we  find  that  Socrates  speaki 
of  his  body  being  either  burned  or  buried  ;■  the 
body  of  Tinioleon  was  burned,*  and  so  was  that  of 
Philopcemon.*  The  word  ^dm-Eiv  was  used  in  con 
nexion  with  either  mode ;  it  is  applied  to  the  col 
lection  of  the  ashes  after  bu'ning,  and  according!} 
we  find  the  words  Koleiv  and  ^dirreiv  used  togeth- 
er.* The  proper  expression  for  interment  iu  the 
earth  is  xaropCrTeiv,  whence  we  find  Socrates  speak- 
ing of  TO  aCffta  ff  KaofjLSVOv  1j  KaTopvTTouevov.  lo 
Homer  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burned  ;*  but  in- 
terment was  also  used  in  very  ancient  times.  Ci- 
cero^ says  that  the  dead  were  buried  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Cecrops ;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones 
of  Orestes  being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.*  The 
dead  were  commonly  buried  among  the  Spartans' 
and  the  Sicyonians  ;^^  and  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  skele- 
tons found  in  coffins  in  modem  times,  which  have 
evidently  not  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire. 
Both  burning  and  burying  appear  to  have  been  al- 
ways used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  different 
periods,  till  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put 
an  end  to  the  former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  were  usually  burned  on  piles  of 
wood  called  irvpaL  The  body  was  placed  on  the 
top ;  and  in  the  heroic  times  it  was  customary  to 
burn  with  the  corpse  animals,  and  even  captives  or 
slaves.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  dogs,  and  also 
twelve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  be  burned 
with  those  of  his  friend.^^  Oils  and  perfumes  were 
also  thrown  into  the  flames.  When  the  pyre  was 
burned  down,  the  remains  of  the  fire  were  quench- 
ed with  wine,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  collects 
ed  the  bones."  The  bones  were  then  washed  with 
wine  and  oil,  and  placed  in  urns,  which  were  some- 
times made  of  gold." 

The  corpses  which  were  not  burned  were  buried 
in  coffins,  which  were  called  by  various  names,  as 
aopolt  fTveXoL,  Xrjvoiy  Aapvoicef,  dpoirai^  though  some 
of  these  names  were  also  applied  to  the  urns  in 
which  the  bones  were  collected.  They  were  made 
of  various  materials,  but  were  usually  of  baked  day 
or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  very  various,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Stackelberg,  DU 
Grdber  der  HcUenen,  pi.  7,  8.  The  following  wood- 
cut contains  two  of  the  most  ancient  kind ;  lb' 
figure  in  the  middle  is  the  section  of  one. 


The  dead  were  usually  buried  outside  the  town, 
as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  the  city 
brought  pollution  lo  the  living.  At  Athens  the 
dead  were  formerly  buried  in  their  own  houses," 
but  in  historical  times  none  were  allowed  to  be 
buried  within  the  city."  Lycnrgus,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  superstition  respecting  the  presence  of 
the  dead,  allowed  of  burial  in  Sparta ;"  and  at  Me- 
gara,  also,  the  dead  were  buried  within  the  town.'^ 

Persons  who  possessed  lands  in  Attica  were  fre- 
quently buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  read  of 
tombs  in  the  fields."    Tombs,  however,  were  most 

1  (Uflllef  Alterthumsk.,  ii.,  2,  p.  79.)— 2.  (Pbit.,  PhBdr,c[ 
148,  p.  115.)-  8.  (Plut.,  Timol.,  39.)-4.  (Id.,  Phihgj.,  «.)-Jt 
(Dionyi.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  v.,  48.)— 6.  (11.,  xxiii.,  12#,  Ac— lb., 
xxiv.,  787,  Ac.)- 7.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  25.)— «.  (Herod.,  i.,  6a— Cos. 
pare  Plat.,  Sol.,  10.)— 9.  (Plut.,  Lycurg^  27.— Compare  TVncyd , 
1.,  184.)— 10.  (Paoa.,  ii.,  7,  «  8.)— 11.  (II..  xxiii.,  165,  «c.>— 19 
(11.,  xxir.,  791.)— 13.  (Od.,  xxiv.,  71,  &o.>— 14.  (Hat,  Mia.,  I 
c.)— 15.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ir.,  18,  «  3.)— 18.  (Plut.,  LToaig.,  f7.)-« 
17.  (Pans.,  1.,  48,^  2.)— IS  (DemoMh.,  c.  Bnatr.,  p.  11M-* 
Donat.  ad  Tet.,  Eon.  Prol.,  10.) 
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Ikeqoenily  built  by  the  side  of  roads  and  near  the 
fates  of  the  city.  Thus  the  tomb  of  Thucydides 
was  near  the  Melitian  gate ;'  but  the  most  com- 
mon place  of  burial  was  outside  of  the  Itonian  gate, 
near  the  road  leading  to  the  Peirsus,  which  gate 
was  for  that  reason  called  the  burial-gate  ('Hpiai 
voXai*).  Those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  were  bu- 
ried at  the  public  expense  in  the  outer  Cerameicus, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  Academia.' 

The  tombs  were  regarded  as  private  property, 
and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  families  whose  rel- 
atives had  been  buried  in  them> 

Tombs  were  called  ^^kqi,  ra^i^  fivrj/iara,  fivrifietay 
tijfiaTa,  Many  of  these  were  only  mounds  of  earth 
or  stooes  (;fw^aro,  %-jax5v<m,  rvfjAoi).  Others  were 
built  of  stone,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  great 
taste.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  tombs 
are  those  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antipheilus  the  tombs  are  very  numerous.  They 
all  have  Greek  inscriptions,  which  are  generally 
mnch  destroyed  by  the  damp  sea-air.  The  follow- 
ing woodcut,  taken  from  Mr.  Fellows's  work,*  con- 
wos  one  of  these  tombs,  and  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whde. 


At  Xanthus  the  tombs  are  still  more  numerous. 
They  are  cut  into,  or  are  formed  by  cutting  away, 
the  rock,  leaving  the  tombs  standing  like  works  of 
sculpture.*  The  same  is  the  case  at  Telmessus, 
where  they  are  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of 
temples.  They  are  generally  approached  by  steps, 
and  the  columns  of  the  portico  stand  out  about  six 
feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  cella ;  the  interiors 
vary  but  little ;  they  are  usually  about  six  feet  in 
height,  and  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size.  One  side 
is  occupied  by  the  door,  and  the  other  sides  contain 
benches  on  which  the  coffins  or  urns  have  been 
placed.^ 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  ground,  and 
called  hypogea  {vndyaia  or  viroyeta).  They  corre- 
spond to  the  Roman  eoruUioTia.*  {Vid.  Conditori- 
n.) 

At  Athens  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  usually 
bnried  in  the  earth,  and  originally  the  place  of  their 
interment  was  not  marked  by  any  monument.*  Af- 
terward, however,  so  much  expense  was  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  monuments  to  the  deceased,  that 
A  was  provided  b7  one  of  Solon's  laws  that  no  one 
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should  erc-ct  a  monument  which  could  not  be  eoat 
pleted  by  ten  n^en  in  the  courcc  of  t  iree  days.* 
This  law,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
strictly  observed.  We  read  of  one  monument  whicn 
cost  twenty-five  minae,*  and  of  another  which  cost 
more  than  two  talents.'  Demetrius  Phalereus  also 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  expense  by  forbid- 
ding the  erection  of  any  funeral  monument  morp 
than  three  cubits  in  height.* 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of  per 
sons  were  usually  of  four  kinds:  1.  ar^Xatt  pillars 
or  upright  stone  tablets ;  2  kIove^^  columns ;  3. 
vai6t,a  or  rjpifia^  small  buildings  in  the  form  of  tem* 
pies ;  and,  4.  rpdirtl^ai^  flat  square  stones,  called 
by  Cicero*  mensa.  The  term  arjj'kai  is  sometimes 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  monuments,  but 
properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets,  which 
were  usually  terminated  with  an  oval  heading 
called  hridrjiia.  These  imOfjuaTa  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  work,  as  in 
the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  Stackel- 
berg.*    The  shape  of  tho  inidrffM,  however,  some 


times  differed :  among  the  Sicyonians  it  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  dcrog  or  fastigium  (vid.  Fastioiuh), 
which  is  placed  over  the  extremity  of  a  temple. 

The  Kiovec  or  colunms  were  of  various  forms. 
The  three  in  the  following  woodcut  are  taken  from 
Stackelberg*  and  Millin.* 


The  following  example  of  an  np<f>ov.  which  is  also 
taken  from  Stackelberg,*  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
monuments  of  this  kind.  Another  iipuov  is  given 
in  the  course  of  this  article.  ( 

The  inscriptions  upon  these  funeral  monuments 
usually  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  that  of  the  demus  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well 
as,  frequently,  some  account  of  his  life.  A  work  on 
these  monuments,  entitled  Uepi  Mvij/iuruvt  was  writ- 
ten by  Diodorus  Periegetes.** 

Orations  in  praise  of  the  dead  were  sometimes 
pronounced  ;  but  Solon  ordained  that  such  orations 
should  be  confined  to  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral  '^    In  the  heroic  ages  gamea 


1.  (Id.,  ii.,  26.)— 2.  (Ly».,c.  Dioy.,  p.  905.)— 3.  (Demorth.,e. 
Staph.,  i.,  p.  1125,  15.)-4.  (Cic,  1.  c.)-5.  (1.  c.)-6.  (pi.  t.)- 
7.  (nl.  44,  46.)— 8.  (Feint,  da  Vases  Ant.,  rol.  ii.,  pi.  51.)'-« 
I  (pL  1.)— 10.  (Plot.,  Them  ,  82.)-ll.  (Cic  ,  De  Leg.,  \i.,  «) 
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mtae  oeli'braUjd  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  as  in 
Ibe  case  of  Patroclus  ;*  but  this  practice  does  not 
««««in  tc  have  been  usual  in  the  historical  times 


All  persons  \vh )  had  been  engaged  in  funerals 
were  considered  polluted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
temples  of  the  gods  till  they  had  been  purified.  Those 
persons  who  were  reported  to  have  died  in  foreign 
countries,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been  per- 
formed in  their  own  cities,  were  called  vareponoTfioi, 
and  i)evT€ponoT/jLoi  if  they  were  alive.  Such  persons 
were  considered  impure,  and  could  only  be  delivered 
from  their  impurity  by  being  dressed  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  treated  like  newborn  infants.* 

After  the  funeral  was  over  the  relatives  partook 
of  a  feast,  which  was  called  nepldeiKvov  or  vtKpo- 
ievirvov*  This  feast  was  always  given  at  the  house 
i>f  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the 
relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia  partook  of  the  nepldetirvov  at  the  house 
of  Demosthenes,  as  if  he  were  the  nearest  relative 
to  them  all.*  These  feasts  are  frequently  repre- 
sented on  funeral  monuments.  In  one  corner  a 
horse's  head  is  usually  placed,  which  was  intended 
to  represent  death  as  a  journey.  The  following 
woodcut,  which  represents  a  irepidtLirvov  or  veKpo- 
SeiTvov,  is  taken  from  the  Marmora  Oxon.^  i.,  tab.  52, 
No.  135.  A  similar  example  of  a  irepldetKvov  is 
I  iven  at  the  beginning  of  Hobhouse's  Travels.* 


^cf,  tvayifffMTo,  x^fu.  Aristophanes*  alludes  to  lbs 
Tpira.  The  principal  sacrifice,  however,  ki  the 
dead  was  on  the  ninth  day,  called  ivvara  or  tvara* 
The  mourning  for  the  dead  appears  to  have  lasted 
till  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  funeral,*  on  which 
day  sacrifices  were  again  offered.*  At  Sparta  the 
time  of  mourning  was  limited  to  eleven  days.' 
During  the  time  of  mourning  it  was  considered  in- 
decorous for  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  appear 
in  public  :•  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  blaclt 
dress,^  and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their  hair  as  a 
sign  of  grief  (UXoKOfAoc  nevdfjr^pioc^). 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  family  to  which 
they  belonged  with  the  greatest  care,  and  were  re- 
garded as  among  the  strongest  ties  which  attached 
a  man  to  his  native  land.*  In  the  Docimasia  of  the 
Athenian  archons  it  was  always  a  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repair  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors.^*  On  certain  days  the  tombs 
were  crowned  with  flowers,  and  offerings  were 
made  to  the  dead,  consisting  of  garlands  of  flowere 
and  Tarious  other  things ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  iEschyl,  Pers.,  609,  &c. ;  Choeph.,  86,  &c.  Th« 
act  of  offering  these  presents  was  called  hHlyi^clv^ 
and  the  offerings  themselves  kvayioftara,  or,  more 
commonly,  x^'*-  Such  offerings  at  the  tombs  are 
represented  upon  many  TitiKvdoi^  or  painted  vases, 
of  which  an  example  is  given  in  the  following  wood- 
cut." The  tomb  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  temple 
(^PV^v),  and  upon  it  is  a  representation  of  the  de- 
ceased. See  also  Stackelberg,  pi.  44-46,  and  Mil- 
lin,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  32,  38,  for  farther  examples. 


On  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  a  sacrifice  to 
the  dead  was  offered,  called  rpLra.  Pollux*  enu- 
Bierates  in  order  all  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
which  followed  the  funeral ;  rp'.ra^  Evvara^  rpiaKa- 


1.  (D.,  xxiii.)— 2.  (Ileiych.,  s.  r.— Plat.,  Quest.  Rom.,  5.)- 
I.  (Lucian,  lb.,  c.  94.— Cio.,  l>e  L«g.,  ii.,  25.H-4.  (Demotth., 
Ph>  Coron.,  p.  321,  15.)  — 5.  (ComMn  MOller,  Arehaol.  der 
Kanst,  k  428,  2.)-^.  (OaoD    viu.,  140.) 
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The  ytvima  mentioned  by  Herodotus**  appear  ta 
have  consisted  in  offerings  of  the  same  kind,  whidi 
were  presented  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  the  deceased.  The  veKvaia  were  probably  offer- 
ings on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  death ; 
though,  according  to  some  writers,  the  vcKvaia  were 
the  same  as  the  yeviaiaV  Meals  were  also  pre- 
sented to  the  dead,  and  burned.** 

Certain  criminals,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
state,  were  also  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial, 
which  was  considered  as  an  additional  punishment 
There  were  certain  places,  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  such  crirainals 
were  cast.**  A  person  who  had  committed  suicide 
was  not  deprived  of  burial,  but  the  hand  with  which 
he  had  killed  himself  was  cut  off  and  buried  by  it- 


1.  (Lytistr.,  911,witbacbol.)— 2.  (iEarhia.,c.  CtM.,  p.  617. 
— Issus,  De  Ciron.  hsred.,  p.  224.)— 3.  (Lys.,  D«  C«d.  Eraft^ 
p.  !«.)— 4.  (Ilarpocrat.,  s.  y.  ToiaroV.)— 4-  (Plut.,I.ye.,f7.>— Sl 
(.Sschin.,  c.  Ctei.,  p.  468,  469.)— 7.  (Eorip.,  IlekB.,  1087.- 
Iphig.  Aul.,  1438.— lUBUt,  De  Nicottr.  hsred.,  p.  71. — Plot.. 
Pericl..  38.)— 8.  (-Esdiyl.,  Cho*ph.,  7.)~0.  (£cchy1..  P««^ 
405.— LTCorgr.,  c.  Leocr.,  p.  141.)— 10.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  iL,  S.  ^  It.) 
—11.  (Millin,  Peint.  de  V»mi  Ant.,  toL  ii.,  pi.  27.)— It.  (w., 
20.)— 13.  (Heeych.,  s.  v.  Tcv/ffia.— GnunniMtt.  Dekker,  p,  m.) 
~ll.  (Lucian.  Contempl.,  d.  22,  toI.  i.,  p.  510,  ed.  Reitz.— U. 
De  Merc.  Cmidact.,  28,  p.  687/— Artemklor  ,  Oneiroor.,  tv^  ft.! 
—1ft.  (Plat.,  Tnem.,  t2^Thacyd.,  i.,  IM.) 
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sel£^  The  bodies  of  those  persons  who  had  teen 
stniek  by  lightning  were  regarded  as  sacred  {Upci 
yexpoi);  they  were  never  buried  with  others,*  hut 
ttsoaliy  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  struck.' 

(Fi'^.  BlDERTAL.) 

W^e  now  proo>?ed  to  give  an  account  of  Roman 
moerals.  They  were  conducted,  in  some  respects, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Greek  funerals ;  but  as  they 
difier  in  many  important  particulars,  a  separate  ac- 
fXMiiit  of  each  is  given  in  this  article. 

When  a  Roman  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
neai  sst  relative  present  endeavoured  to  catch  the 
i«8t  breath  with  his  mouth.*  The  ring  was  taken 
off  the  finger  of  the  dying  person  ;*  and  as  soon  as 
be  was  dead,  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed  by 
the  nearest  relative,*  who  called  upon  the  deceased 
by  name  {iitdamarc,  eonclaman\  exclaiming  have  or 
M^.^  The  corpse  was  then  washed,  and  anointed 
with  oil  and  perfumes  by  slaves,  called  PoUinctoret^ 
who  belonged  to  the  Lilntinarii,  or  undertakers, 
called  by  the  Greeks  veKpoduirrai.*  The  Libitinarii 
appear  to  have  been  so  called  because  they  dwelt 
near  the  Temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  aU  things 
requisite  for  funerals  were  sold.*  Hence  we  find 
the  expressions  vitare  Lilnlinam  and  evadere  Libiti- 
nam  used  in  the  sense  of  escaping  death.'*  At  this 
temple  an  account  {ratioy  ephemeris)  was  kept  of 
those  who  died,  and  a  small  sum  was  paid  for  the 
registration  of  their  names.'' 

A  small  coin  was  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse,  ir  order  to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades,'* 
and  Uie  body  was  laid  out  on  a  couch  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  house,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door, 
and  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  when  alive.  Ordinary  citizens  were 
dreased  in  a  white  toga,  and  magistratfs  m  their 
official  robes."  If  the  deceased  hait  received  a 
crown,  while  alive,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery,  it 
was  now  placed  on  his  head,'*  and  the  couch  on 
which  he  was  laid  was  sometimes  covered  with 
leases  and  flowers.  A  branch  of  cypress  was  also 
UBoally  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house,  if  he  was 
a  person  of  consequence.'* 

Funerals  were  usually  called  funera  jusU  or  ex- 
teqnia;  the  latter  term  was  generally  applied  to 
Uw  funeral  procession  (pompa  funthris).  There 
were  two  kinds  of  funerals,  public  and  private ;  of 
which  the  former  was  called  funus  publicum}*  or  irtr 
dieinfum,  because  the  people  were  invited  to  it  by  a 
herald  ;*^  the  latter, /u7iu#  taciturn,^*  translatUium,^* 
(NT  pUheium.  A  person  appears  to  have  usually  left 
a  certain  sum  of  money  in  his  will  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
nor  appoint  any  one  to  bury  him,  this  duty  devolved 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  the  property  was  left, 
and  if  be  died  without  a  will,  upon  his  relatives  ac- 
cording to  their  order  of  succession  to  the  property.** 
The  expenses  of  the  funeral  were  in  such  cases  de- 
cided by  an  arbiter  according  to  the  property  and 
rank  of  the  deceased,"  whence  arbitria  is  used  to 
•igniijr  the  funeral  expenses.**  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  mode  in  which  a  funeral  was  con- 
docted  only  applies  strictly  to  the  funerals  of  the 
great ;  the  same  pomp  and  ceremony  could  lOt,  of 


1.  {JEKhin.,  c.  Cte».,  p.  636,  (J37.)— 2.  (Eurip.,  SuW.,  925.) 
.^.  (Axtemid.,  Oneirocr.,  ii.,  9.  p  146.)— 4.  (Vji^.,  jEn.,  it., 
m€. — Cic,  Verr.,  t.,  45.)— 5.  (Sue!.,  Tib.,  73:)— «.  (Vir?..  JEn., 
ix.,  487.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  IIL,  iii.,  43.— Id.,  Met.,  x.,  ()2.— Id., 
Pmmt^  lY.,  852.-CatQlL,  ci.,  10.)— 8.  (Dig.  14,  tit.  3,  a.  5,  ^  a)— 
9.  (SeiMC.,  De  Benef.,  ti.,  38.— Plut.,  Qaa»t.  Rom.,  23.- Liv., 
xU^  SI.— nut..  Nam..  12.)— 10.  (Uor.,  Carm.,  III.,  xxx.,  (J.— 
3v9^  zii.f  122.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  30.— Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom., 
g»^  Ift.)— IS.  (Jut.,  ui.,  267.)- 13.  (Juy.,  iii.,  172.— Liv.,  xxxiv., 
Tw — SaeC,  Ner.,  SO.)— 14.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.)-15.  (Lacan., 
ni^  44S.— -Hot.,  Cam.,  IL,xiv.,  23.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vk.  11.) 
— ^17-  (Featos,  a.  v.— Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.)— 18.  (Ovid,  Triat., 
V*  xii.,  32.)— 19.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  33.)— 20.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  a.  12.)— 
il.  C^ff«  1*  c.)— 23.  (Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  17.-14.,  poet  Red.  in 
feca.^  7*. -Id.  in  Pia.,  9.) 


course,  be  observed  in  the  case  of  persons  in  or 41 
nary  circumstances. 

All  furerals  in  ancient  times  were  performed  at 
night  ,*  out  afterward  the  poor  only  were  buried  at 
night,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  have  any 
funeral  procession.*  The  corpse  was  usually  car- 
ried out  of  the  house  {efferebatur)  on  the  eighth  day 
after  the  death.*  The  order  of  the  funeral  prO' 
cession  was  regulated  by  a  person  called  Dtsignatoy 
or  Domintts  Funeris^  who  was  attended  by  iictoiv 
dressed  in  black.*  It  was  headed  by  musici&LS  of 
various  kinds  {eomicines^  tilicines),  who  played 
mournful  strains,*  and  next  came  mourning  women, 
called  Prafica,*  who  were  hired  to  lament  and  sing 
the  funeral  song  {menia  or  Ussus)  in  praise  of  the 
deceased.  These  were  sometimes  followed  by  play 
ers  and  buffoons  (wttr-*,  histriones),  of  whom  one, 
called  Arckimimust  represented  the  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  imitated  his  words  and  actions.* 
Then  came  the  slaves  whom  the  deceased  had  lib- 
erated, wearing  the  cap  of  liberty  {pileati) ;  the 
number  of  whom  was  occasionally  veiy  great,  since 
a  master  sometimes  liberated  all  his  slaves  in  his 
will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  his  funeral.* 
Before  the  corpse  the  images  of  the  deceased  and 
of  his  ancestors  were  carried,*  and  also  the  crowns 
or  military  rewards  which  he  had  gained.** 

The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  couch  (leeiica\  to 
which  the  name  of  Feretrum}^  or  Capulum}*  was  usu- 
ally given ;  but  the  bodies  of  poor  citizens  and  of 
slaves  were  carried  on  a  common  kind  of  bier  or 
coffin,  called  Sandapila.^'  The  Sandapila  was  car- 
ried by  bearers,  called  Vesp<B  or  Vespillones,^*  be- 
cause, according  to  Festus,**  they  carried  ori  the 
corpses  in  the  evening  {vespertino  tempore).  The 
couches  on  which  the  corpses  of  the  rich  were  car- 
ried were  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  purple."  They  were  often  carried 
on  ihe  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased," and  sometimes  on  those  of  his  frcedmen.** 
Julius  Caesar  was  carried  by  the  magistrates,^  and 
Augustus  by  the  senators.** 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpse  in  mourning ;  his  sons  with  their  heads  veil- 
ed, and  his  daughters  with  their  heads  bare  and 
their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  both.**  They  often  uttered  loud  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  women  beat  their  breasts  and  tore 
their  cheeks,  though  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables  {Mulieres  genas  ne  radunto**).  If  the 
deceased  was  of  illustrious  rank,  the  funeral  pro- 
cession went  through  the  Forum,**  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  rostra,  where  a  funeral  oration  (laudatio)  in 
praise  of  the  deceased  was  delivered.**  This  prac- 
tice was  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Romans,  and 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Poplicola,  who  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in 
honour  of  his  colleague  Brntus.**  Women,  also, 
were  honoured  by  funeral  orations.**  From  the 
Forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  of 


1.  (Serv.  ad  Vixg.,  ^n.,  xi.,  143.— Isidor.,  xi.,  2.— Id.,xx.,  10 ) 
—2.  (Festus,  8.  V.  VespsB.- Sueton.,  Dom.,  17. — Dionys.  Hal^ 
iv.,  40.)— 3.  (Senr.  ad  Vig.,  ^n.,  v.,  04.)— 4.  (Docat.  ad  Ter., 
Adelph..  I.,  ii.,  7.— Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.— Uor.,  Ep.,  L,  vii.,  0.» 
—5.  (Cic,  lb.,  ii.,  23.— Coll.,  xx.,  2.)— 0.  (Featus,  a.  v.)— 7 
(Suet.,  Ve«p.,  19.)— 8.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  iv..  24.— Compore  Liv., 
xxzviii.,  55.)— 9.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  13.— Dion  Cass.,  Ivi.,  134.-^ 
PUn.,  H.  N.,xxxv.,  2.)— 10.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,ii..24.)-ll.  (Yvrn, 
DeLing.  Lat.,v.,  166.)— 12.  (Fe8t.,8.  v.)— 13.  (Mart.,  i:.,  81. —Id- 
VIII.,  Ixxv.,  14.— Juv.,  viii.,  175.— '» Vilie  area:"  Hor.,  Sat.,  I, 
viii.,  9.)— 14.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  17.— Mart.,  I.,  xxxi.,  48.)— 15.  (a. 
V.)— 16.  (Saet.,  JuL,  84.)— 1?.  (Val.  Max.,  vii.,  1,  «  1.— Hor., 
Sat.,  IL,  viii.,  56.)— 18.  (Pen.,  iii.,  106.)— 19.  (Saet..  Jul.,  84.) 
—20.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  100.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  8.)— 21.  fPlut, 
Qucat.  Rom.,  14.)— 22.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.)— 23.  (Dionya. 
Hal.,  iv.,  40.)— 24.  (Dionya.  Hal.,  v.,  17.— Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  13.- 
Id.,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  84.— Suet.,  JqI.,  84.— Id.,  Octav.,  100.)— 95 
(Plat..  Poplic,  0.— Dionys.  Hal.,  v.,  17.)-26.  (Cic,  De  Oral 
ii.,  11.— Suet,  ^  iL,  90.— Id.,  rjd.,  lo.) 
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fie  IwelTe  Tables,  was  obliged  to  be  outside  the 
city.» 

The  Romans  in  the  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead,'  though  they  also  early  adopted,  to  some 
extent,  the  custom  of  burning,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.'  Burning,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  general  till  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic ;  Marius  was  buried,  and 
Sulla  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gens  whose 
body  was  burned.^  Under  the  Empire  burning  was 
almost  universally  practised,  but  was  gradually  dis- 
continued as  Christianity  spread,*  so  that  it  had 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  fourth  century.'  Persons 
struck  by  lightning  were  not  burned,  but  buried  on 
the  spot,  which  was  called  Bidental,  and  was  con- 
sidered sacred.  {Vid.  Bidental.)  Children,  also, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  burned,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  Suggrundarium.''  Those 
who  were  buried  were  placed  in  a  coffin  {area  or 
loctilus)y  which  was  frequently  made  of  stone,*  and 
sometimes  of  the  Assian  stone,  which  came  from 
Assos  in  Troas,  and  which  consumed  all  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  40  days,'  whence 
it  was  called  Sarcophagus.  This  name  was  in 
course  of  time  applied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or  tomb." 

The  corpse  was  burned  on  a  pile  of  wood  {jn/ra 
or  rogus).  Servius"  thus  defines  the  diflference 
between  pjra  and  rogus :  "  Pyra  est  lignorum  con- 
geries ;  rogus,  cum  jam  ardere  eceperitf  dicUur."  This 
pile  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal 
Bides,  whence  we  find  it  called  ara  sepulcri^*  and 
funeris  ara.^'  The  sides  of  the  pile  were,  according 
to  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpolish- 
ed," but  were  frequently  covered  with  dark  leaves." 
Cypress-trees  were  sometimes  placed  before  the 
pile."  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse  was  placed, 
vith  the  couch  on  which  it  had  been  carried,"  and 
he  nearest  relative  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his 
ace  turned  away.  {Vid.  Fax.)  When  the  flames 
began  to  rise,  various  perfumes  were  thrown  into 
the  fire  (called  by  Cicero*'  sumptuosa  respersio)^ 
though  this  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  j  cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  clothes,  dishes  of 
food,  and  other  things,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upon 
the  flames." 

The  place  where  a  person  was  burned  was  called 
BusCum  if  he  was  afterward  buried  on  the  same 
spot  (vid.  Bustum),  and  Ustrtjia  or  Ustrinum  if  he 
was  buried  at  a  different  place.  Persons  of  proper- 
ty frequently  set  apart  a  space,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing the  dead ;  but  those  who  could  not  afford  the 
space  appear  to  have  sometimes  placed  the  funerd 
pyre  against  the  monuments  of  others,  which  was 
frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on  monuments 
{Huic  monumento  ustrinum  applicari  non  licet**). 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marched  (decurrebant)  three 
timrs  round  the  pile,'*  which  custom  was  observed 
annually  at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  hon- 
our of  Drusus."  Sometimes  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times  captives 
and  slaves,  since  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be 


1.  (Oic,  Do  Le?.,  ii.,  23.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N„  vii..  55.)— 8, 
(f  Sc,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Cic,  lb.,  li.,  22.)-5.  (Minuc.  Felix,  p.  327,  ed. 
Ouzel,  1672.)— 6.  (Macrob.,  vii.,  7.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii..  15.— 
Juv.,  XV.,  140.— Fulgent.,  De  prise,  serm.,7.)— 8.  (Val.  Max.,  i., 
1.  *>  12.— Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Vir.  lUustr.,  42.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,ii., 
td  ,  zzxvi.,  27.)— 10.  (Juv.,  X.,  172.— Dig.  34,  tit.  1,  s.  18,  ^  5.— 
Orolli,  Inscr.,  No.  194,  4432,  4554.)-ll.  (ad  Virg.,  ^n.,  xi., 
18».)-12.  (Viry.,  ^n.,  vi.,  177.)— 13.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  III.,  xiii., 
SI.)— 14.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.)— 15.  (Virg.,  -En.,  vi.,  215.)— 
10.  (Virg  et  Ovid,  I.  c— Sil.  Ital.,  x.,  535.)— 17.  (Tibull.,  I.,  i., 
»1.)-18.  (1.  c)— 19.  (Virg.,  -fin.,  vi.,  225.— Stat..  Theb.,  vi., 
S25.— Sut.,  Theb.,  vi.,  126.- Lucan.,  ix.,  175.)— 20.  (Gruter. 
75.%  4;  656,  3.-Ort5lli,  4384,  4385.)— SI.  (Viw.,  JEn.,  xi..  ISs! 
-Tac  t.,  Ann.,  ii.,7.)-22.  (Suet  Claud.,  1.) 
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fond  of  blood ;  but  afterward  gladiators,  caUal  Bv* 
tuarii,  were  hired  to  fight  round  the  buTDing  piie 
{Vid.  Bustum.) 

When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  the  embers 
were  soaked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased  were  gathered  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tives,^ who  sprinkled  them  with  perfumes,  and 
placed  them  in  a  vessel  called  wnw,'  which  was 
made  of  various  materials,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals.  Most  of  the  funeral 
urns  in  the  British  Museum  are  made  of  marble,  al- 
abaster, or  baked  clay.  They  are  of  various  shaper 
but  most  commonly  square  or  round ;  and  upon 
them  there  is  usually  an  inscription  or  epitaph  C^- 
ulus  or  epitapkium),  beginning  with  the  letters  D 
M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  that  is,  Dis  Manibus  SjLCRm. 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with  the 
length  of  his  life,  <Scc.,  and  also  by  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  the  urn  made.  The  following  ex- 
amples, taken  from  urn's  in  the  British  Museum, 
will  give  a  general  knowledge  of  such  inscriptions. 
The  first  is  to  SeruUia  Zosimenes,  who  lived  t8 
years,  and  is  dedicated  by  her  son  Prosdecius : 
D.  M. 
Servllia  Zosimeni 

QvjE   VIXIT  ANN.  XXVI. 

Bene  meren.  pecit 

Prosdecivs  Filivs. 

The  next  is  an  inscription  to  Licinius  Successus, 

who  lived  13  years,  one  month,  and  19  days,  by  hii 

most  unhappy  parents,  Comicus  and  Auriola : 

Dis.  Max. 

comicvs.  et 

AVRIOLA.  PaRENTES 

Infelicissimi 

LiCINIO   SVCCESSO. 
V.   A.   xiii.   M.   I.   D.   XIX. 

The  following  woodcut  is  a  representation  cf  s 
sepulchral  urn  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  aa 
upright  rectangular  form,  richly  ornamented  w.th 
foliage,  and  supported  at  the  sides  by  pilasters.  Il 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cossutia  Prima.  Its 
height  is  twenty-One  inches,  and  its  width,  at  the 
base,  fourteen  inches  six  eighths.  Below  the  in- 
scription an  infant  genius  is  represented  driving  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses. 


1.  (Virg.,  JSn.,  Ti.,  SHV-aSS.— TibaU.,  I.,  iii.,  f  — Id.,  HL,  iu. 
10.— Snot.,  Octav.,  100.)— S.  (Ovid,  Ati..  iii.,  ix.,  19.--»**^Bt«a» 
arna:"  Tacit.,  Ann..  iil»  1.) 
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After  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  had 
been  placed  in  the  urn,  the  persons  present  were 
tfarioe  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water  from  a 
«snofa  of  olive  or  laurel  for  the  purpose  of  purifica- 
ticQ  ;*  after  which  they  were  dismissed  by  the  pra- 
jicg,  or  some  other  person,  by  the  solemn  word  /  /t- 
erf,  that  is,  ire  iie€l.*  At  their  departure  they  were 
accustomed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  by  pro- 
nouncing the  word  Vale* 

The  urns  were  placed  in  sepulchres,  which,  as  al- 
ready suted,  were  outside  the  city,  though  in  a  few 
cases  we  read  cf  the  dead  being  buried  within  the 
city.  Thus  Valerius,  Publicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fa- 
bricias  were  buried  in  the  city ;  which  right  their 
descendants  also  possessed,  but  did  not  use>  The 
vestal  virgins  and  the  emperors  were  buried  in  the 
city,  according  to  Servius,*  because  they  were  not 
boand  by  the  laws.  By  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  those 
who  buried  a  person  in  the  city  were  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  40  aurei,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  fis- 
cus ;  and  the  spot  where  the  burial  had  taken  place 
was  conliscated.*  The  practice  was  also  forbidden 
by  Antoninus  Pius^  and  Theodosius  II.* 

The  verb  sepelire,  like  the  Greek  ^dnreiv^  was 
a{)plied  to  every  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,* 
and  sepulcrum  signified  any  kind  of  tomb  in  which 
the  body  or  bones  of  a  man  were  placed  {Sepul- 
enun  esU  uhi  carpus  ossave  hominis  condita  sunt^^). 
The  term  humarc  was  originally  used  for  burial  in 
the  earth,"  but  was  afterward  applied,  like  gepelirc, 
to  any  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  ;  since  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  custom,  ader  the  body  was 
burned,  to  throw  some  earth  upon  the  bones.^* 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  public  or  pri- 
Tate.  The  public  places  of  burial  were  of  two 
kinds ;  one  for  illustrious  citizens,  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  other  for  poor  citi- 
tens,  who  could  not  aflford  to  purchase  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  former  was  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tina, which  was  ornamented  with  the  tombs  of  the 
illnstrious  dead  (vid.  Campus  Martius),  and  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus ;"  the  latter  was  also  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  or 
caverns,  called  puliculi  or  putictUa;^^  but  as  this 
place  rendered  the  neighbourhood  unhealthy,  it  was 
given  to  Mscenas,  who  converted  it  into  gardens, 
and  built  a  magnificent  house  upon  it.  Private  pla- 
ces for  burial  were  usually  by  the  sides  of  the  roads 
leading  to  Rome;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  tombs  formed  an  almost  un- 
interrupted street  for  many  miles  from  the  gates  of 
the  city.  Tliey  were  frequently  built  by  individuals 
during  their  lifetime  ;^^  thus  Augustus,  in  his  sixth 
consulship,  built  the  Mausoleum  for  his  sepulchre 
between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  Tiber,  and  plant- 
pU  round  it  woods  and  walks  for  public  use.**    The 


heirs  were  often  ordered  by  the  ^ill  of  the  deoewed 
to  build  a  tomb  for  him  ;^  and  they  sometimes  did 
it  at  their  own  expense  {de  suo)j  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  recorded  in  the  inscription  on  funeral 
monuments,  as  in  the  following  example  taken  from 
an  urn  in  the  British  Museum  : 

Diis  Manibvs 

L.  Lepidi  Epaphr^ 

Patris  Optimi 

L.  Lepidivs 

Maximvs  F. 

De.  Svo. 

Sepulchres  were  originally  called  ^/a,*  but  tnia 
word  was  afterward  employed  in  the  manner  raeti* 
tioned  under  Bustum.  Sepulchres  were  also  fre- 
quently called  Monumenta,*  but  this  term  was  also 
applied  to  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
person  in  a  different  place  from  where  he  was  bu- 
ried.* Conditoria  or  conditiva  were  sepulchres  un- 
der ground,  in  which  dead  bodies  were  placed  en- 
tire, in  contradistinction  to  those  sepulchres  whidi 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  They  an- 
swered to  the  Greek  vKoyeiov  or  VTroyaiov.    {Vid. 

CONDITORIUM.) 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  oi 
marble,  and  the  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing 
or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.*  The  extent 
of  the  burying-ground  was  marked  by  Cippi.  ( Vid. 
Cippus.)  The  name  of  Mausoleum,  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  name  of  the  magnificent  sepulchre  erect- 
ed by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  king 
of  Caria,*  was  sometimes  given  to  any  splendid 
tomb.^  The  open  space  before  a  sepulchre  was 
called  forum  {vid.  Forum),  and  neither  this  space 
nor  the  sepulchre  itself  could  become  the  property 
of  a  person  by  usucapion.* 

Private  tombs  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family  {sepulcn 
familiaria)^  or  for  himself  and  his  heirs  {sepulera 
hereditaria^).  A  tomb  which  was  fitted  up  with 
niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns  was  called  co- 
lumbarium,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  these 
niches  to  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-house.  In  these 
tombs  the  ashes  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  great 
families  were  frequently  placed  in  vessels  made  of 
baked  clay,  called  oZ/cs,  which  were  let  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lids 
only  being  seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  front 
A  representation  of  a  columbarium  is  given  on  page 
28S. 

Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pompeii,  is  taken  from  Mazois,  Pom^ 
peiana,  part  i.,  pi.  18. 
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AU  these  tombs  were  raised  en  a  platform  of  ma- 
sonry above  the  level  of  the  footway.  The  first 
ttailding  on  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  triclinium, 
which  presents  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 
twenty  feet  in  length.    The  next  is  the  family  tomb 


I.  (Vify.,  -*n.,  ▼!.,  «•.— Senr.,  ad  loc.)— 2.  (Senr.,  I.  c.)— 3. 
(Srnr.,  I.  c) — 4.  (Cic.,  De  L«g.,  ii.,  J8.)--5.  (ad  ViiigrM  -^^n.,  xi., 
m%.)—6.  COig.  47,  tit.  19,  a.  1  4  5.)— 7.  (Capitol.,  Anton.  Piua, 
11.)-^  (Cod.  Theod.,  9,  tit  17,  a.  6.)— 0.  (Plln.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  55.) 
—10.  (Dig.  II,  tit.  7,  a.  2,  >  5.— Cooipara  47,  tit.  12,  a.  3,  «  2.)— 
II.  (Plin..  1.  c.>-.12.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  it.,  23.)— 13.  «;ic.,  Phil., 
OE^  7.)— H.  (Varro,  De  Linff.  lAt.,  ▼.,  tt,  ed.  MQller.— Fe^tas, 
a  T.—Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  Tiii.,  10.)— If.  (■■■w  ,  Da  Brer.  Vit..  20.) 
>4«  (Saet..  OcUv.,  100.) 


of  NsBToleia  Tyche ;  it  c<msists  of  a  square  builc. 
ing,  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the  levcJ 
of  the  outer  wall  steps  rise,  which  support  a  marble 
cippus  richly  ornamented.  The  burial-ground  of 
Nestacidius  follows  next,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall ;  next  to  which  comes  a  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  C.  Calventius  Quietus.    The 


1.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  II.,  iil.,  84.— Id.  ib.,  v ,  105.— Plin.,  En.,  ti., 
10.)— 2.  (Featua,  a.  r.  Sepalcram.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fani.,ir.,  12,  ^  1. 
— 0\'id,  Met.,  xiii.,  &M.)— 4.  (Featua,  a.  v.— Cic,  Pro  Sezi.,  67.) 
^5.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  it.,  12,  (f  3.— Tibolt.,  III.,  ii.,  22.— Sueb, 
Ner.,  33,  50.— Martial,  ).,  89.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zuvi.,  4,  «  9. 
—Cell.,  X.,  18.)— 7.  (Sort.,  Octar.,  100.— Pane.,  viii.,  lO,^).)-- 
8.  (Cic,  De  Lejr..  ii..  24.)-^.  (Dig.  11.  tit  7,  a.  5.) 
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boUdiog  is  solid,  and  was  not,  therefore,  a  place  of 
barial  but  only  an  honorary  tomb.  The  wall  in 
front  is  scarcely  four  feet  high,  from  which  three 
steps  lead  up  to  a  cippus.  The  back  rises  into  a 
pediment ;  and  the  extreme  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  footway  is  about  seventeen  feet.  An  un- 
occupied space  intervenes  between  this  tomb  and 
the  next,  which  bears  no  inschption.  The  last 
building  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Scaurus,  which 
is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  representing  gladia- 
torial combats  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romans  were  ornamented  in 
various  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death  in 
a  direct  manner.^  A  horse's  head  was  one  of  the 
most  common  representations  of  death,  as  it  signi- 
fied departiure ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  skeletons 
•loon  tombs.     The  following  woodcut,  however, 


whioh  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  upon  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Pompeii,  represents  the  skeleton  ol"  a  child 
lying  on  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the  f*- 
male,  who  is  stooping  over  it,  is  remarkable,  and  is 
still  preserved,  according  to  Mazois,  in  the  country 
around  Sora.* 

A  sepulchre,  or  any  place  in  which  a  person  was 
buried,  was  religiosus ;  all  things  which  were  left 
or  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes  were  religiosa;  those 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  called  Sacra.' 
Even  the  place  in  which  a  slave  was  buried  was 
considered  religiosus.*  Whoever  violated  a  sepul- 
chre was  subject  to  an  action  termed  septUcri  vio- 
lali  actio*  Those  who  removed  the  bodies  or  bones 
from  the  sepulchre  were  punished  by  death,  or  de- 
portatio  in  insulam,  according  to  their  rank ;  if  the 
sepulchre  was  violated  in  any  other  way,  they  were 
punished  by  deportatio,  or  condemnation  to  the 
mines.*  The  title  in  the  Digest,*  "  De  Religions  el 
Sumtibus  Funerum,'*  &c.,  also  contains  much  curi- 
ous information  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  worth 
perusal. 

After  the  bones  had  been  placed  in  the  urn  at  the 
funeral,  the  friends  returned  home.  They  then  un- 
derwent a  farther  purification  called  suffitio^  which 
consisted  in  being  sprinkled  with  water  and  step- 
ping over  a  fire.*  The  house  itself  was  also  swept 
with  a  certain  kind  of  broom,  which  sweeping  or 
purification  was  called  exverra,  and  the  person  who 
did  it  everriator.*  The  DenicaUs  Feria  were  also 
days  set  apart  for  the  purification  of  the  family.^* 
The  mourning  and  solemnities  connected  with  the 
dead  lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  a  sacrifice  was  performed  called 
Novendiale}^ 

A  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  it  is 
uncertain  on  what  day ;  it  sometimes  appears  to 


I.  (MQUer,  Archajol.  dor  Kuiwt,  k  431.— Letting,  "  Wie  die 
AlUa  den  Tod  gebildet  liaben  ?*')— 2.  (Nbzoit,  Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  99.) 
-«.  (Oaios,  ii.,  4, «.)— 4.  (Dig.  II,  tit.  7,  e.  2.)^5.  (Dig.  47,  tit. 
It'— Compare  Cic.»  Tu»c.,  i.,  12.— Cic,  Do  Leg.,  ii.,  22.)— «. 
I'lHf.  47, tit.  12,  B.  11.)— 7.  (II,  tit.  7.)-8.  (Fertus,  s.  v.  "Aqua 
•t  W.")— 9.  (Peetue,  s.  y.)— JO.  (Pestiw,  i.  v.— Cic,  Dc  Leg., 
*.,«.)-  11.  (Porphyr.  ad  Ilorat.,  Epod.,  xvii.,  48.) 
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have  been  given  ht  the  time  of  the  fbneral,  mo^ 
times  on  the  Novendiale,  and  sometimes  later. 
The  name  of  Silicemium  was  given  to  this  feast,* 
of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown.  AmoDf  the 
tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  a  funeral  tridinium  for 
the  celebration  of  these  feasts,  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut.*  It  is  open  to  the  sky, 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  by  paintings  of  ani- 
mals in  the  centre  of  compartments.  «vhich  have 
borders  of  flowers.  The  triclinium  is  made  of  stone, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  taUe. 


After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  feast  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  a 
distribution  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  called  Yis- 
ceratio,*  and  sometimes  a  public  banquet.*  Ciimbats 
of  gladiators  and  other  games  were  also  frequently 
exhibited  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  at  the 
funeral  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  raw  meat  was  distributed  to  the 
people,  a  hundred  and  twenty  gladiators  fousht,  and 
funeral  games  were  celebrated  for  three  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  public  banquet  was  given  in  the 
Forum.*  Public  feasts  and  funeral  games  were 
sometimrs  given  on  the  anniversary  of  funerals. 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibited  in  honour  of 
his  father  a  show  of  gladiators  several  years  after 
his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  the  people,  according 
to  his  father's  testament.*  At  all  banquets  in  boii- 
our  of  the  dead,  the  guests  were  dressed  in  white.' 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at  certain  peri- 
ods, and  to  ofiTer  to  them  sacrifices  and  various  gifts, 
which  were  called  Inferice  and  Parentalia.  The 
Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  the  Manes  or  de- 
parted souls  of  their  ancestors  as  gods,  whence 
arose  the  practice  of  presenting  to  them  oblations, 
which  consisted  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  other  things.*  The  tombs  were  some- 
times illuminated  on  these  occasions  with  lamps.* 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  Febniary  there 
was  a  festival,  called  Fcralia^  in  which  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  carry  food  to  the  sepulchres 
for  the  use  of  the  dead." 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  accustomed  to 
wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appears  to  have  been  black,  under  the  Republic,  for 
both  sexes.  Under  the  Empire,  the  men  cootinucd 
to  wear  black  in  mourning,"  but  the  women  wore 
white.**  They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ornaments," 
and  did  not  cut  either  their  hair  or  beard.**  Men  ap- 
pear to  have  usually  worn  their  mourning  for  only  a 
few  days,**  but  women  for  a  year  when  they  lost  a 
husband  or  parent.** 

In  a  public  mourning  on  account  of  some  signal 
calamity,  as,  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  there  was  a  total  cessation 
from  business,  called  Justiliumy  which  was  usually 
ordained  by  public  appointment.    During  this  period 
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'to  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops  weie 
shut,  and  the  soldiers  freed  from  military  duties*' 
In  a  public  mourning  the  senators  did  nut  wear  the 
latus  clavus  and  their  rings,'  nor  the  magistrates 
their  badges  of  office.* 

FURCA,  which  properly  means  a  fork,  was  also 
the  name  of  an  instrument  of  punishment.  It  was 
a  pi^ce  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  offender, 
whose  hands  were  tied  to  it.  Slaves  were  frequent- 
ly punished  in  this  \i'ay,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
about  the  furca  wherever  they  went  ;•  whence  the 
appellation  oi  furciftr  was  applied  to  a  man  as  a 
tenn  of  reproach.*  The  furca  was  used  in  the  an- 
cient mode  of  capital  punishment  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  the  criminal  was  tied  to  it,  and  then  scourged 
to  death.  The  palilndum  was  also  an  instrument 
of  punishment,  resembling  the  furca ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  the  letter  11.^  Both  the 
tiirca  and  patibulum  were  also  employed  as  crosses, 
to  which  criminals  appea>-  to  have  been  nailed  (in 
furca  suspender^). 

'  FURIO'SUS.  (FiJ.  CoRATOR,  p.  329.) 
FURNUS.  {Vid  Fornax,  P18TOH.) 
FUROR.  ( Vid.  Cc  RATOR,  p.  329.) 
FURTI  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Furtdm.) 
FURTUM,  '•  theft,"  is  one  of  the  four  kinds  of 
delicts  which  were  the  foundation  of  obligations ; 
h  is  also  called,  in  a  sense,  "crimen."  {Vid.  Cri- 
iRir.)  Movable  things  only  could  be  the  objects  of 
furtum ;  for  the  fraudulent  handling  {contrectatio 
fraudulosa)  of  a  thmg  against  the  owner's  consent 
was  furtum,  and  contrectatio  is  defined  to  be  "  loco 
moTere.*'  But  a  man  might  commit  theft  without 
carrying  off  another  person's  property.  Thus  it  was 
fortum  to  use  a  thing  deposited  {deponium).  It  was 
also  furtum  to  use  a  thing  which  had  been  lent  for 
036,  in  a  way  different  from  that  which  the  lender 
bad  agreed  to ;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  the 
borrower  must  believe  that  he  was  doing  it  against 
ihe  owner's  consent,  and  that  the  owner  would  not 
consent  to  such  use  if  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for  dolus 
malus  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  furtum.  Ac- 
cordingly, both  dolus  malus  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son charged  with  furtum,  and  the  want  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing,  were  neces- 
sary to  constitute  furtum.  Another  requisite  of 
furtum'  is  the  **  lucri  faciendi  gratia,"  the  intention 
of  appropriating  another  person's  property.  This 
was  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  furtum 
consisted  in  the  intention  {furtum  ex  affectu  consis- 
Hi).  It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 
furtum,  that  the  thief  should  know  whose  property 
the  thing  was.  A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of 
another,  and  a  wife  in  numu,  might  be  the  objects 
of  furtum.  A  debtor  might  commit  furtum  by  ta- 
king a  thing  which  he  had  given  as  a  pledge  {pignori) 
to  a  creditor,  or  by  taking  his  property  when  in 
the  possession  of  a  bona  fide  possessor.  Thus  there 
might  be  furtum  of  a  thing  itself,  of  the  use  of  it, 
aod  of  the  possession. 

A  person  might  commit  furtum  by  aiding  in  a  fur- 
tum, as  if  a  man  should  jostle  you  in  order  to  give 
another  the  opportunity  of  taking  your  money ;  or 
inwQ  away  your  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  that  an- 
other might  get  possession  of  them :  but  if  it  were 
Joac  merely  in  a  sportive  way,  and  not  with  a  view 
of  aiding  in  a  theft,  it  was  not  furtum,  though  per- 
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baps  there  might  be  in  such  case  an  ac^tio  ntilja 
under  the  lex  Aquilia,  which  ^ave  such  an  action 
even  in  thb  ^se  of  culpa.    {Vid.  Damnum.) 

Furtum  was  either  manifestum  or  nee  manifest- 
urn.  It  was  clearly  manifestum  when  the  person 
was  caught  in  the  act ;  but  in  various  other  cases 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
furtum  was  manifestum  or  not.  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  so  long  «4 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  it ;  and  others 
maintained  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
possession.  That  which  was  not  manifestum  was 
ncc  manifestum.  Furtum  conceptum  and  oblatum 
were  not  species  of  theft,  but  species  of  action.  It 
was  called  conceptum  furtum  when  a  stolen  thing 
was  sought  and  found,  in  the  presence  of  witness 
es,  in  the  possession  of  a  person,  who,  though  he 
might  not  be  the  thief,  was  liable  to  an  action 
called  furti  concept!.  If  a  man  gave  you  a  stolen 
thing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  found  {conciperetur) 
in  your  possession  rather  than  his,  this  was  called 
furtum  oblatum,  and  you  had  an  action  furti 
oblati  against  him,  even  if  he  was  not  the  thief. 
There  was  also  the  action  prohibiti  furti  against 
him  who  prevented  a  person  from  searching  for  a 
stolen  thing  {furtum);  for  the  word  furtum  signifies 
both  the  act  of  theft  and  the  thing  stolen. 

Tlio  punishment  for  furtum  manifestum  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  capitalis,  that  is,  it 
affected  the  person's  caput :  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  was  flogged  and  consigned  {addicius) 
to  the  injured  person ;  but  whether  the  thief  became 
a  slave  in  consequence  of  this  addictio,  or  an  adju- 
dicatus,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  edict  subsequently  changed  the  pen- 
alty into  an  actio  quadrupli,  both  in  the  case  olf  a 
slave  and  a  freeman.  The  penalty  of  the  Twelve 
I'abies,  in  the  case  of  a  furtum  nee  manifestum, 
was  duplum,  and  this  was  retained  in  the  edict :  in 
the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  oblatum  it  was  trip- 
lum,  and  this  also  was  regained  in  the  edict.  In  the 
case  of  prohibitum,  the  penalty  was  quadruplum, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  edict ;  for  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  aflixed  no  penalty  in  this 
case,  but  merely  enacted  that  if  a  man  would  search 
for  stolen  property,  he  must  be  naked  all  but  a  cloth 
round  his  middle,  and  must  hold  a  dish  in  his  hand. 
If  he  found  anything,  it  was  furtum  manifestum. 
The  absurdity  of  the  law,  says  Gaius,  is  appar6:*t ; 
for  if  a  man  would  not  let  a  person  search  in  hi> 
ordinary  dress,  much  less  would  he  sUow  'r.im  1; 
search  undressed,  when  the  penalty  would  be  si 
much  more  severe  if  anything  was  foeno.* 

The  actio  furti  was  given  to  all  persons  vho  hs^ 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  biolc\ 
{cujus  interest  rem  salvam  esse)^  and  the  owner  oi 
a  thing,  therefore,  had  not  necessarily  this  action 
A  creditor  might  have  this  action  even  against  th< 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  was  th« 
thief.  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered 
(bailed)  in  order  to  work  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
clothes  given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  could  bring  this 
action,  and  not  the  owner,  for  the  owner  had  an 
action  {locati)  against  the  tailor.  But  if  the  tailor 
was  not  a  responsible  person,  the  owner  had  his 
action  against  the  thief,  for  in  such  case  the  owner 
had  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing. 
The  rule  was  the  same  in  a  case  of  commodatum 
{vid.  Cohmodatum)  ;  but  in  a  case  of  deposifum, 
the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  thing  {custodiam  prastare\  and  he 
was  under  no  liability  except  in  the  case  of  dolus ; 
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if  tnen  the  deposited  thing  was  stolen,  the  owner 
alone  had  the  actio  furti. 

An  impubes  might  commit  theft  {obligatur  erimine 
furti)  if  he  was  bordering  on  the  age  of  puberty, 
and,  consequently,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  committed  furtum,  the  actio 
furti  was  against  the  latter. 

The  right  of  action  died  with  the  offending  per- 
son. If  a  pcregrinus  committed  furtum,  he  was 
made  liable  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being 
a  Roman  citizen  ;^  and  by  the  same  fiction  he  had 
a  right  of  action  if  his  property  was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force  was 
guilty  of  thefl,  inasmuch  as  he  took  it  against  the 
will  of  the  owner ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  delict,  the 
praetor  gave  a  special  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum. 
The  origin  of  the  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum  is  re- 
ferred by  Cicero  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
men  had  become  accustomed  to  acts  of  violence 
and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  edict  was  originally  directed  against 
those  who,  with  bodies  of  armed  men  {hominibua 
armatis  eoactisque)^  did  injury  to  the  property  of 
another  or  carried  it  off  (quid  aut  rapuerinl  aut  dam- 
ni  dedcrint).  With  the  establishment  of  order  under 
the  Empire  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  arms 
was  less  needed,  and  the  word  armatis  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest.*  The 
application  of  the  edict  would,  however,  have  still 
been  very  limited,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases 
where  numbers  were  engaged  in  the  violence  cr 
robbery;  and,  accordingly,  the  jurists  discovered 
that  the  edict,  when  properly  understood,  applied 
also  to  the  case  of  a  single  person  committing  dam- 
num or  carrying  off  property.  Originally  the  edict 
comprehended  both  damnum  and  bona  rapta,  and, 
ndecd,  damnum  effected  vi  bominibus  armatis  co- 
actisque  was  that  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
3f  which  the  edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  Empire  the  reasons  for  this  part  of  the 
edict  ceased,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpian^s  time 
the  action  was  simply  called  "vi  bonorum  rapto- 
lum."  In  the  Institutes  and  Code  the  action  applies 
to  robbery  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other 
part  of  the  edict.  This  instructive  illustration  of 
the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the  edictal  law,  to 
circumstances,  is  given  by  Savigny,*  who  has  also 
given  the  masterly  emendation  of  Dig.  47,  tit.  8,  s. 
i,  ^  7,  by  Heise. 

Besides  the  actio  furti,  the  owner  of  the  thing 
nad  a  personal  action  or  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
thing  {rci  persecuno)  or  its  value  {condiclio  furiiva) 
against  a  thief  and  his  heredes,  as  well  as  the  rei 
vindicatio,  the  reason  of  which  is  given  by  Gams.* 
Lnfamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in  the 
actio  furti. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tions of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
shown.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  theft 
{furtum)  was  committed  in  the  night,  the  thief,  if 
caught  in  the  act,  might  be  killed :  and  he  might 
also  be  killed  in  the  daytime  if  he  was  caught  in 
the  act,  and  defended  himself  with  any  kind  of  a 
weapon  {telum) ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend  himself,  he 
was  whipped,  and  became  addictus  if  a  freeman  (as 
above  stated) ;  and  if  a  slave,  he  was  whipped  and 
thrown  down  a  precipice. 

The  following  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actiones  furti : 
1  Actio  de  tigno  juncto,  against  a  person  who  em- 
ployed another  person's  timber  in  his  building ;  2. 
\ctio  arborum  furtim  caesarum,  against  a  person 
who  secretly  cut  wood  on  another  person's  ground ; 


1  (Oaias,  iv.,  87.)— 8.  (47,  tit.  8.)— 3.  (Zeitschrift,  t.  **  Ue- 
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8.  Actio  furti  adversus  nautas  et  caupc  nes,  egaiQi 
naute  and  caupones  {vid.  Exercitor),  ^vho  were  li 
able  for  the  acts  of  the  men  in  their  employment. 

There  were  two  cases  in  which  a  bona  fide  pos- 
sessor of  another  person's  property  could  not  obtain 
the  ownership  by  usucapion ;  and  one  of  them  wa« 
the  case  of  a  res  furtiva,  which  was  provided  for  i» 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

(Gains,  iii.,  183-209.-^Gellius,  xi.,  18.— Dig.  4? 
tit.  2.— Inst.  4,  tit.  1.  —  Dirksen,  Uebersicht,  &c.,  p 
664-694.  —  Heinec.,  Syntag.,  ed.  Haubold. — Rein. 
Daa  Rom.  Recht.,  p.  345.  —  Rosshirt,  GrundlinUn^ 
&c. — ^MarezoU,  Lehrbuch,  &c.) 

FU'SCINA  (Tpiatva),  a  Trident ;  more  commonly 
called  tridenst  meaning  iridens  stimulus,  because  it 
was  originally  a  three-pronged  goad,  used  to  incite 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  thus  became  his  usual  attribute,  perhaps  with  an 
allusion,  also,  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument  in 
harpooning  fish.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  187,  245.y 
With  it  {trijida  cuspide*)  he  was  said  to  have  broken 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  foi 
the  river  Peneus.  The  trident  was  also  attributed 
to  Nereus'  and  to  the  Tritons,* 

In  the  contests  of  gladiators,  the  Reliarius  waa 
armed  with  a  trident.* 

FUSTUA'RIUM  (^vXoKovia)  was  a  capital  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  Roman  soldiers  for  deser- 
tion, theft,  and  similar  crimes.  It  was  administer- 
ed in  the  following  manner:  Wlien  a  soldier  was 
condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him  slightly  with  a 
stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell 
upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  kill- 
ed him  upon  the  spot.  If,  however,  he  escaped,  for 
he  was  allowed  to  fiy,  he  could  not  return  to  bis  na- 
tive country,  nor  did  any  of  his  relatives  dare  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  houses.*  This  punishment 
continued  to  be  inflicted  in  the  later  times  of  \hft 
Republic,'  and  under  the  Empire.* 

DiflTerent  from  the  fustuarium  was  the  animad- 
versio  fustium,  which  was  a  corporeal  punishment 
inflicted  under  the  emperors  upon  freemen,  but  only 
those  of  the  lower  orders  (ienuiores*).  It  was  a 
less  severe  punishment  than  the  flogging  with  fla- 
gella,  which  punishment  was  confined  to  slaves.** 
{Vid.  Flaqeum.) 

FUSUS  (drpa«crof),  the  Spindle,  was  always, 
when  in  use,  accompanied  by  the  distaflT  (eolus,  ^Ao- 
KdTij\  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  same  appa- 
ratus." The  wool,  flax,  or  other  material  having 
been  prepared  for  spinning,  and  having  sometimes 
been  dyed  {ioSve<j>kc  elpoc  ?;t;oiH7a"),  was  rolled  into  a 
ball  (ToAv7n7,  glomus^*),  which  was,  however,  sufli- 
ciently  loose  to  allow  the  fibres  to  be  easily  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner.  The  upper  part  of 
the  distaff  was  then  inserted  into  this  mass  of  flax 
or  wool  (colus  comta^%  and  the  lower  part  was  held 
under  the  left  arm  in  such  a  position  as  was  most 
convenient  for  conducting  the  operation.  The  fibres 
were  drawn  out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  spirally 
twisted,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  fore  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  (fitiKTvXot^  B^cot  ,•**  pollict 
doeto^*) ;  and  the  thread  {filum^  stamen^  v^fta)  so  pro- 
duced was  wound  upon  the  spindle  until  the  quan 
tity  was  as  great  as  it  would  carry. 


1.  (Horn.,  II.,  xii.,  «7.— Od.,  iv.,  506.  —  !b.,  y.,  891  —  Vm . 
Georg.,  i.,  18.  —  Id.,  -fin.,  i.,  iS8, 145.— lb.,  ii.,  610.  -  Cic.  D» 
NaLDeor.,  i.,  36.— Philosir.,  Imay.,  ii.,  14.)  — 9.  (Gland.,  De 
Rap.  Prw.,  ii.,  179.)— 3.  (Vii^.,  -fin.,  ii.»  41^)— 4.  (Aoraus,  an, 
Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  35.— Mart.,  i.,  S6,  S.)— 5.  (Jnv..  li.,  146. 
— lb.,  viii.,  203.— Virf.  Gladiator.)— 6.  (Pdyb.,  vi.,  37.— Com- 
pare Liv.,  v.,  6.)— 7.  (Cic  Phil.,  iii.,  6.)--8.  (TaciU,  Ann.,  iii., 
SI.)— 9.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  38.  «  3.)— 10.  (Dip.  48,  tit.  19,  «.  10., 
47,  tit.  10,  8.  45.)-]  1.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  290-S89.)  —  IS.  aicm., 
Od.,  iv.,  135.)— 13.  (Hot.,  Epitt.,  i ,  13, 14.— Ovid,  Met.,n^  1«J 
—14.  (Kin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  74.)— 15  (Eurip.,  Orait,  1414^  —  !«. 
(dftud.,  1)6  Prob.  Cona.,  177.) 


FU8US. 


GALE 


like  spifidle  was  a  stick  ten  or  twelve  inches 
kmg,  ha?ing  at  the  top  a  slit  or  catch  {densy  uyKitt- 
Tpov)  in  which  the  thread  was  fixed,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  spindle  might  continually  carry  down 
the  thread  as  it  was  formed.  Its  lower  extremity 
vas  inserted  into  a  small  wheel,  called  the  whorl 
{'mtkellum)j  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  (see 
woodcut),  the  use  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle 
more  steady,  and  to  promote  its  rotation :  for  the 
apinner,  who  was  commonly  a  female,  every  now 
and  then  twirled  round  the  spindle  with  her  right 
hand,'  so  as  to  twist  the  thread  still  more  complete- 
ly ;  and  whenever,  by  its  continual  prolongation,  it 
let  dowr  the  spindle  to  the  ground,  she  took  it  out 
of  the  sl.t,  wound  it  upon  tha  spindle,  and,  having 
re|)]accd  it  in  the  slit,  drew  uut  and  twisted  another 
tengtb.  AU  these  circumstances  are  mentioned  in 
detail  by  Catullus.'  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
irts  of  Minerva  upon  a  frieze  of  the  Forum  Palladium 
at  Rome.  It  shows  the  operation  of  spinning  at 
the  moment  when  the  woman  has  drawn  out  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  yam  to  twist  it  by  whirling  the 
apiodie  with  her  right  thumb  and  fore  finger,  and 
previously  to  the  act  of  taking  it  out  of  the  slit  to 
wind  it  upon  the  bobbin  {ir^iov)  already  formed. 


The  disiaff  was  about  three  times  the  length  of 
he  spindle,  strong  and  thick  in  proportion,  com- 
iMHily  either  a  stick  or  a  reed,  with  an  expansion 
ocar  the  top  for  holding  the  ball.  It  was  sometimes 
of  richer  materials,  and  ornamented.  Theocritus 
has  left  a  poem'  written  on  sending  an  ivory  distafif 
to  the  wife  of  a  friend.  Golden  spindles  were  sent 
as  presents  to  ladies  of  high  rank  *  and  a  golden 
distaff  is  attributed  by  Homer  and  Pindar  to  god- 
desses, and  other  females  of  remarkable  dignity,  who 
are  called  ;);pvcn7Xa«arDi. 

It  was  usual  to  have  a  basket  to  hold  the  distaif 
and  spindle,  with  the  balls  of  wool  prepared  for 
spinning,  and  the  bobbins  already  spun.*    {Vid.  Ca- 

LiTHUS.) 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Italy,  women  were  forbid- 
den to  spin  when  they  weie  travelling  on  foot,  the 
let  being  considered  of  evil  omen.*  The  distafif 
and  spindle,  with  the  wool  and  thread  upon  them, 
were  carried  in  bridal  processions ;  and,  without  the 
wool  and  thread,  they  were  often  suspended  by  fe- 
males as  ofierings  of  religious  gratitude,  especially 
in  old  age,  or  on  relinquishing  the  constant  use  of 
lbem.»  {Vid.  Donabia,  p.  376.)  They  were  most 
frequently  dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  patroness  of 
spinning,  and  of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  This 
goddess  was  herself  rudely  sculptured  with  a  distafif 
and  spindle  in  the  Trojan  Palladium.*    They  were 


also  exhibited  in  the  representations  of  the  thiee 
Fates,  who  were  conceived,  by  their  spinning,  to 
determine  the  life  of  every  man  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  singing,  as  females  usually  did  while  they 
sat  together  at  their  work,  to  predict  his  future  lot.* 

G. 

GABINUS  CINCTUS.  (Fid.  Toga.) 
GjESUM  (yamof),  a  term  probably  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin,  denoting  a  kind  of  javelin  which  was  used  by 
the  Gauls  wherever  their  ramifications  extended ' 
Hody,  in  order  to  prove  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  in 
which  this  word  occurs,'  has  proved  that  it  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans,  Greeks,  or  Egyptians  until 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Ptolemseus  Lagi.*  It 
was  a  heavy  weapon,*  the  shaft  being  as  thick  as  a 
man  could  grasp,  and  the  iron  head  barbed,  and  of 
an  extraordinary  length  compared  with  the  snaft.* 
The  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  the  gaesum  from 
the  Iberians.^ 

♦GAGATES  LAPIS  (yayiirj/c  A/%),  a  specie* 
of  Fossil,  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  modem  Jet.  This  last  is  si  ill  even  called  G aga- 
tes by  some  mineralogists,  a  name  derived  from  the 
river  Gagas,  in  Lycia,  about  whose  mouth  this  min- 
eral was  found.*  "  The  Gagate,"  says  Adams,  **  is 
a  fossil  bituminous  substance,  containing  carbon  and 
ethereal  oil.  Without  doubt  it  is  jet,  which,  in  the 
systems  of  modem  mineralogists,  is  held  to  be  a 
variety  of  lignite.  The  Gagate  is  called  *  Black 
Amber'  by  Pliny  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
amber ;  for,  when  rubbed  for  some  time,  it  becoinoa 
electric  like  amber."* 

GAIUS.      {Vid.  lN8TITtmONE8.) 

•GALACTITES  LAPIS  (yaXaKTiTric  ^'^ofX 
stone  of  an  ashen  colour,  according  to  Dioscorides 
sweet  taste,  and  yielding  a  milky  juice  when  tritura- 
ted. Pliny  makes  it  to  have  been  of  a  milky  col- 
our, and  to  have  been  brought  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Nile."    ( Vid.  Galaxias  ) 

♦GALAX'IAS  LAPIS  (yaXa^iac),  a  stnne  of  an 
ashen  colour,  intersected  sometimes  with  white  and 
red  veins.  "  It  may  be  gathered  from  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,"  "  with  the  authors 
cited  in  the  notes  of  Hardouin,  that  galaxias,  galacti- 
tes.  morochthus,  maroxus,  morochites,  leucogaea, 
leucographia,  leucographis,  and  synophites,  diflercd 
in  little  except  name,  or  were,  in  fact,  varieties  of  the 
same  substance,  which  came  either  from  the  Nile 
or  the  Acheloiis ;  was  ash-coloured,  or  greenish,  or 
leek-coloured,  sometimes  with  red  and  white  veins ; 
was  readily  soluble ;  and  when  mbbed  on  stone  or 
a  rough  garment,  left  a  white  mark ;  besides  which, 
when  dissolved,  or  when  triturated  in  water,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  resembled  milk  in  colour  and  in  taste. 
Now  minerals  that  answer  the  above  description 
tolerably  well  are  Spanish  chalk  and  certain  other 
varieties  of  steatite,  which  are  found  of  the  col- 
ours indicated ;  may  be  mixed  with,  and  suspended 
in,  water,  so  as  to  give  it  a  milky  appearance,  and 
a  smooth,  sweetish  taste;  and  which,  moreover, 
make  a  white  mark  when  rubbed  upcm  stone  or 
cloth." 

♦II.,  a  name  given  by  Galen  to  the  I.amprcy,  ao. 
cording  to  Artedi." 

♦GALBANUM.     {Vid.  Chalbane  ) 

♦GALE  (yaXfj),  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
the  Mustela  vulgaris,  or  Weasel.    There  are,  how- 


1.  (Herod.,  ▼.,  12.— 0?id,  Met.,  ri.,  «.)-«.  (btir.,  805-319  ) 
-J.  fUylL,  xxviii.)  — 4.  (Uomer,  Od.,  nr.,  ISl.— Herod.,  it., 
let) —  5.  (Bmnck,  Anal.,  ii.,  IS.  —  Orid,  Met.,  iv.,  10.)— «. 
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1.  (Catul  ,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Virg.,  .ffin.,  viii..  662.— Caes.,  BelL 
Gall.,  iii.,  4.)— 3.  (ch.  viii.,  v.  18.)— 4.  (De  Eibl.  Text.,  ii.,  8.)— 
5.  (Festus,  8.  V.  Gaesum.)— 6.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  21.)— 7.  (Athen.,  vl., 
106.)— 8.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  34.— Moore's  Anc.  Minei»logy,  fi. 
107.)— 9.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 10.  (Moore's  Anc.  y.u\.,  p 
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ever,  accoi  ding  to  Adams,  objections  to  this  opin- 
ion. The  Putorius,  or  Foumart,  is  noticed  by  Isi- 
iloros,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  works 
of  the  Greek  authors  now  extant.^ 

GA'LEA  (Kpuvo^t  poet.  Kopvq,  jnjXtji),  a  Helmet, 
a  Casque.  The  helmet  was  originally  made  of  skin 
or  leather,  whence  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  its 
appellation  Kvviij,  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of  dog- 
skin, but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of  the 
hi  le  of  other  animals  (rav/ijta?,  «rt<Jt'^,*  alytiji^*  ga- 
lea li,pina%  and  even  to  those  which  were  entirely 
of  bronze  or  iron  (iruxt o^icof  •).  The  leathern  basis 
of  the  helmet  was  also  very  commonly  strengthened 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  either  bronze  or 
gold,  which  is  expressed  by  such  epithets  as  ;faX- 
hnpijc^  e^X<^^^i  XP^^f^V'  Helmets  which  had  a 
metallic  basis  {Kpdvtf  x(^^^*)  were  in  Latin  proper- 
ly called  casndeSf^  although  the  terms  geJea  and  cos- 
sit  are  often  confounded.  A  casque  {cassis)  found 
at  Pompeii  is  preserved  in  the  collection  at  Good- 
rich Court,  Herefordshire.*  The  perforations  for 
the  lining  and  exterior  border  are  visible  along  its 
edge.  A  side  and  a  front  view  of  it  are  presented 
•  the  annexed  woodcut. 


Two  casques  very  like  this  were  fished  up  from  the 
uod  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton'*  Among  the  mate- 
rials used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  were  felt  (TrtAoc^*) 
and  sponge." 

The  helmet,  especially  that  of  skin  or  leather, 
was  sometimes  a  mere  cap  conformed  to  the  shape 
•f  the  head,  without  either  crest  or  any  other  orna- 
ment {a^a^v  re  Kol  li?/}^v^^).  In  this  state  it  was 
probably  used  in  hunting  {galea  venatorid^*)^  and  was 
called  KaraiTv^t^*  in  Latin  Cuoo.  The  preceding 
woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by  Dio- 
mede  in  a  small  Greek  bronze,  which  is  also  in  the 
collection  at  Goodrich  Court.^*  The  additions  by 
which  the  external  appearance  of  the  helmet  was 
varied,  and  which  served  both  for  ornament  and 
protection,  were  the  following : 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  proceeding  either  from  the 
top  {^Xoc^*)  or  the  sides,  and  varying  in  number 
from  one  to  four  {dfi^i^aXoCj  cJt^Aoc,*'  rcrpa^Aof "). 
The  ^Xog  was  often  an  emblematical  figure,  refer- 
ring to  the  character  of  the  wearer.  Thus,  in  the 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  at  Ath- 
ens, she  bore  a  sphinx  on  the  top  of  her  helmet, 
and  a  griffon  on  each  side.^' 

2.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  was  very  commonly 
surmounted  by  the  crest  {crista^  Ad^of  »*),  which  was 
often  of  horsehair  {linrovpic  liriroddoeta  ;**  2^^uv  id- 
etpai  ;'^  hirsuta  jtiba**),  and  made  so  as  to  look  impo- 
sing and  terrible,**  as  well  as  handsome**  (ttJAo^oc**). 
In  the  Roman  army  the  crest  served  not  only  for 
ornament,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  different  cen- 
turions, each  of  whom  wore  a  casque  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  appearance.*' 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t. — Sprengel  ad  Dio«cor.,  ii.,  28.) — 2. 
(jlom.,  II.,  X.,  258,  S35.)-3.  (Od.,  xiiv.,  230.— Herod.,  vii.,  77. 
— Compare  Kpdvij  oKirtva  :  Xen..  Anab.,  v.,  4,  13.) — 4.  (Propert., 
IV.,  11,  l».)--5.  (Od.,  xrlii.,  377.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  16.)— 
7  (Lsid.,  Oiigr.,  XYiii.,  14. — Tacit.,  Germ.,  O.—Cesar,  B.  G.,  iii., 
45.)~8.  (Skelton,  Engraved  lUast.,  i.,  pi.  44.)— 9.  (Dodwell, 
T'jnr,  ii.,  p.  330.)— 10.  (Horn.,  II,,  x.,  263.)- 11.  (Arirtot.,  H. 
A.,  r,,  16.)— 12.  (11.,  x.,  258.)— 13.  (C.  Ncp.,  Dat.,  iii.,  2.)  —14. 
(Horn.,  (1.,  1.  O— 15.  (Skelton,  I.  c.)— 16.  (Horn.,  U.,  lii.,  362.) 
-17.  (Horn.,  II.,  v.,  743.— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  41.— EusUth.,  ad  loc.)— 
18.  (II.,  xii.,  384.)— 19.  (Paua.,  i.,  24,  5.)— 20.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxii., 
S16.)— 21.  (Ilom.,  n.,  II.  cc.)— 22.  (Theocr.,  xxii.,  186.)— 23. 
(Propert.,  iv.,  1 1. 19.)— 34.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  337.— Vinr.,  ^n.,  viii., 
«0.>— 25.  (Ib  ,ix.,  865  )-26.  (Heliod.,  JEth.,vii.:-27.  (Veget., 
ii.,  13.) 
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3.  The  two  cheek- pieces  (btLZcultt^^  napaypoffL 
Je;*),  which  were  attached  to  the  helmet  by  hinges, 
so  as  to  be  lifted  up  and  down.  They  had  buttoni 
or  ties  at  their  extremities  for  fastening  the  hel- 
met on  the  head.* 

4.  The  beaver  or  visor,  a  peculiar  form  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  avXumc  rpv^Xeta,  i. 
«.,  the  perforated  beaver.*  The  gladiators  wore 
helmets  of  this  kind,*  and  specimens  of  them,  wA 
unlike  those  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  beeo 
found  at  Pompeii. 

Woodcuts  illustrative  of  these  four  classes  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  simple  cap  or  morion  occur  at  p.  26, 
27.  94,  96,  133,  268, 332, 381, 429.  The  five  follow- 
ing  helmets,  more  highly  ornamented,  are  selected 
from  antique  gems,  and  are  engraved  of  the  size  of 
the  originals. 


"TAAEOS  A£THPIA£  {yaXeoc  &trTifpiac\  a  ^le. 
cies  of  Fish,  either  a  variety  of  the  Squalus  Muste- 
lusy  or  else  the  Spotted  Dog-fish,  Sqvalvs  Camcu- 
la.* 

*rAAE02  KTQN  {yaXeoc  kvuv),  the  Squaius  Ga- 
lens,  L.,  or  Tope  It  is  a  very  voracious  speciet 
of  Shark,  and  its  flesh  has  an  offensive  smell.'' 

♦FAaEOS  AEI02  {yaTieb^  Aetof),  a  species  of 
Fish,  the  Sgvalus  Mustelus,  L.,  or  Smooth  Hound,  oi 
Smooth  Shark  of  Pennant.  Mtistelus  is  the  Latia 
translation  of  ydkeo^^  and  generic  for  the  Sqwdi. 

*rAAE02  P0A102  (ya?iedc  Torftof),  a  variety  of 
the  Accipenser  Stuno,  or  Sturgeon.* 

GALERUS.     ( Vid,  Coma,  p.  293.) 

"^GALIOPSIS  (yaXimffic)y  a  plant,  of  which  the 
following  description  is  given  by  Dioscorides  :* 
"  The  whole  plant,  with  its  stem  and  leaves,  resem- 
bles the  nettle ;  but  its  leaves  are  smoother,  and 
considerably  fetid  when  rubbed;  its  flowers  are 
small  and  purplish."  "  It  is  difficult  to  say,"  re- 
marks Adams,  **  whether  this  description  applies 
better  to  the  Galiopsis  Tctrahit  (conunon  Hemp-net- 
tle), or  to  the  Lamium  purpureum  (Red  Dead-nettle). 
Bauliin  prefers  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  commentators  acknowledge 
it  as  the  former,  although  it  appears  to  me  Dot  in- 
applicable. Sibthorp,  however,  has  fixed  on  a  plant 
diflTerent  from  either,  namely,  the  Scrofularia  pert- 
grina,  or  Nettle-leaved  Figwort  I  am  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  it."** 

•GALIUM  (ydXtoy),  the  Galium  Verum,  or  Yellow 
Bedstraw.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  yuX^ 
'*  milk,"  because,  the  plant  was  used  Instead  of  nrn- 
net  to  curdle  milk.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  Samos 
and  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Galium  Verrmcosus^ 
is  the  urrapivif  of  Dioscorides." 

GALLI  was  the  name  of  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
whose  worship  was  introdi  ced  at  Rome  from  Phry  gia 


1.  (Juv.,  X..  134.)— a.  (Ewath.  in  a,  t.,  743.)  —  !.  <V»1. 
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(B  G.  S04*).  The  Galli  were,  according  to  an  an- 
cient castom,  always  castrated  {spadones^  semmarest 
temivirij  nee  viri  nee  f<zmina\  and  it  would  seem 
that,  impelled  bj  religions  fanaticism,  they  perform- 
ed this  operation  on  themselves.*  In  their  wild, 
enthusiastic,  and  boisterous  rites,  they  resembled 
the  Corybantes,'  and  even  went  farther,  inasmuch 
as  in  their  fury  they  mutilated  their  own  bodies.* 
They  seem  to  have  been  always  chosen  from  a  poor 
and  despised  class  of  people ;  for,  while  no  other 
priests  were  allowed  to  beg,  the  Galli  {famuli  IiLza 
mairii)  were  allowed  to  do  so  on  certain  days.* 
The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  archigal- 
las.*  Hie  origin  of  the  name  of  Galli  is  uncertain : 
according  to  Festns,^  Ovid,*  and  others,  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia,  which  flow- 
ed near  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the  water  of 
which  was  fabled  to  put  those  persons  who  drank 
of  it  into  such  a  state  of  madness  that  they  castra- 
ted themselves.*  The  supposition  of  Hieronymus" 
that  Galli  was  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  which  had 
been  given  to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order 
to  show  their  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfound- 
ed, as  the  Romans  must  have  received  the  name 
from  Asia  or  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  as  Sui- 
das^-  informs  us,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  common 
Doon  for  eunuch.  There  exists  a  verb  gallare, 
which  signifies  to  rage  (in^anire,  bacchari),  and 
which  occurs  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Varro^*  and 
in  the  Antholog.  Lot.,  torn,  i.,  p.  84,  ed.  Burmann. 

*GALLUS  {6XiKTtap  or  uXeKrpww),  the  Cock. 
"  There  are  few  facts  in  natural  history,"  observes 
Griffith,  "  so  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  as 
to  point  out  the  places  which  the  species  of  our 
CMUDon  cock  inhabited  at  first  in  its  state  of  free- 
dom aad  independence.     Our  common  cock,  ac- 
eonling  to  M.  Temminck,  seems  to  have  originated 
irom  the  Jago  Cock  (GaUut  Giganteua\  a  very  large 
wild  species,  which  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  from  the  species  Bankivaj  another  primitive 
cock,  found  in  the  forests  of  Java.    If,  as  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing,  the  temperate  climes  of 
Asia  and  the  countries  of  Europe  did  not  in  ancient 
times  possess  the  cock  in  a  wild  state,  we  must  as- 
cend to  the  earliest  epoch  of  navigation,  and  pre- 
sume the  domestication  of  this  useful  bird  to  date 
from  those  remote  periods.    Under  the  reign  of  that 
great  prince,  who  ruled  with  so  much  glory  over  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  the  peacock  constituted  an  acquisi- 
tion worthy  of  being  enumerated  in  the  list  of  riches 
imported  into  Judaea  by  his  adventurous  fleets.    As 
this  discovery  of  the  peacock  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  it  cannot  be  deemed  very  extraordinary 
that  the  cock,  which  inhabits  the  same  countries  as 
that  bird,  should  about  the  same  time  have  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Hebrews.    Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cock,  as  well  as  the 
peacock,  has  been  transported  by  man  into  the  dlf- 
feient  countries  in  which  these  species  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  a  state  of  domestication." — ^Mention 
is  made  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  "Barpaxo- 
iofofiaxia  of  Homer.    On  the  supposition,  therefore, 
that  the  poem  is  genuine,  this  would  be  the  first  no- 
tice of  the  domestic  fowl  occurring  in  the  Greek 
writers.    As,  however,  all  the  other  early  poets  are 
Client  in  relation  to  this  bird.  Knight  founds  on  this 
circumstance  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  poem  in  question.    He  admits^  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  representation  of  the  cock  ap- 

1.  (Lit.,  xnz.,  10, 14.— Id.,  rem.,  90.)  —9.  (Jav.,  Ti.,  512, 
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pears  on  the  silver  coins  of  the  people  Oi  ^alnO' 
thrace  and  ^imera  at  least  six  centuries  before  tho 
Christian  era.  Athenseus  cites  a  passage  from  « 
Greek  writer  named  Menodotus,  in  which  the  cock 
is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Persia ;  and  in  another 
part  of  his  work  he  quotes  from  Cratinus.  who  calls 
the  cock  a  Persian  bird.  Aristophanes  also  styles 
the  domestic  fowl  a  bird  of  Persian  origin  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Aves.  Beck,  however,  in  his  com 
mentary  on  Aristophanes,  thinks  that  the  cock  was 
called  Persian  from  the  resemblance  of  its  comb  to 
the  Persian  covering  for  the  head ;  but  the  passage 
cited  by  Athenseus  from  Menodotus  assigns  a  much 
more  probable  reason.  —  Cock-fighting  became  in 
time  a  favourite  amusement  among  the  Greeks. 
Pliny  says  that  battles  of  this  kind  were  annually  ex- 
hibited at  Pergamus,  in  the  same  manner  as  com- 
bats of  gladiators.  Cock-fights  were  also  repre* 
sented  by  the  Greeks  on  coins  and  cut  stones. 
Various  meaas  were  also  employed  to  increase  the 
irritability  and  courage  of  these  birds.  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  speak  of  a  pUnt  named  adiantum  having 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Garlic  was  also  given, 
as  we  are  told  by  Xenophon. — ^The  following  singu- 
lar description  of  the  eock  is  given  by  Pliny :  *'  Af- 
ter the  peacock,  the  birds  which  are  most  sensible 
to  glory  are  those  active  sentinels  which  Nature 
has  furnished  to  arouse  us  from  our  matin  slum 
hers,  and  send  us  to  our  daily  occupations.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  stars,  and  every  three  hours 
they  indicate  by  their  crowmg  the  different  periods 
of  the  day.  They  retire  to  repose  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  from  the  fourth  military  watch  they  recall 
us  loudly  to  our  cares  and  labours.  They  do  not 
suffer  the  daybeam  to  surprise  us  without  timely 
warning.  Their  crowing  announces  the  hour  of 
morning ;  and  the  crowing  itself  is  announced  by 
the  clapping  of  their  wings.  Each  farmyard  has 
its  peculiar  king ;  and  among  these  monarchs,  as 
among  princes  of  our  own  race,  empire  is  the  meed 
of  victory.  They  appear  to  comprehend  the  design 
of  those  weapons  with  which  their  feet  are  armed. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  rivals  to  perish  m 
the  combat.  If  one  be  conqueror,  he  immediately 
sings  forth  his  triumph  and  proclaims  his  suprema- 
cy :  the  other  retreats  and  disappears,  ashamed  of 
his  defeat.  The  gait  of  the  cock  is  proud  and  com- 
manding ;  he  walks  with  head  erect  and  elevated 
crest.  Alone  of  all  birds,  he  habitually  looks  up  to 
the  sky,  raising  at  the  same  time  his  curved  and 
scythe-formed  tail,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the  lion 
himself,  that  most  intrepid  of  animals.  Some  of 
these  birds  seem  actually  born  for  nothing  but  war- 
fare and  battles ;  some  have  rendered  the  countries 
which  produced  them  famous,  such  as  Rhodes  and 
Tanagra.  The  second  rank  is  assigned  to  those 
from  Melos  and  Chalcis — birds  truly  worthy  of  the 
homage  they  receive  from  the  Roman  purple  ! 
Their  repasts  are  solemn  presages ;  they  regulate 
daily  the  conduct  of  our  magistrates,  and  open  or 
close  to  them  their  dwellings.  They  prescribe  re 
pose  or  movement  to  the  Roman  fasces ;  they  com- 
mand or  prohibit  battles ;  they  have  announced  all 
the  victories  gained  throughout  the  universe  ;  in  a 
word,  they  lord  it  over  the  masters  of  the  world. 
Their  very  entrails  and  fibres  are  not  less  agreeable 
to  the  gods  than  the  richest  victims  Their  pro- 
longed n<ttes  in  the  evening,  and  at  e&traordin«r/ 
hours,  constitute  presages.  By  crowing  all  night 
long,  they  announced  to  the  Boeotians  a  celebrated 
victory  over  the  LacedBemonians  :  thus  did  the  di- 
viners interpret  it,  because  this  bird  never  crows 
when  he  is  conquered."* — ^The  cock  was  sacred  to 
Mars,  on  account  of  its  courageous  spirit  and  pug- 
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:uu}ioas  habits ;  and  also  to  iEsculapius,  to  Nigfat, 
and  to  tho  Lares.  It  was  sacred  to  tliese  last  on 
account  of  its  vigilant  qualities. — It  remains  but  to 
Bdd,  that  the  aXeKTpvw  'IvSikoc  of  iElian  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  some  one  of  the  larger  Gallinacese 
of  India,  and  not  the  Turkey,  or  MtUagris  Galliparo^ 
although,  as  Adams  remarks,  Barrington  and  others 
contend  that  it  was  known  in  Africa  and  India  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America.' 

GAME'LIA  {yafitiXia).  Tlie  demes  and  phratries 
of  Attica  possessed  various  means  to  prevent  in- 
truders from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  ( Vid. 
DijLPSEPHisis.)  Among  other  regulations,  it  was 
ordained  that  every  bride,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
should  be  introduced  by  her  parents  or  guardians  to 
the  phratria  of  her  husband  (yoftrjMav  vnep  ywaUo^ 
ela<p(peLv*).  This  introduction  of  the  young  women 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  phra- 
tores,  which  were  called  yafiijXia*  The  women 
were  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  phratries,  and  this 
enrolment  was  also  called  yafiijXia.  The  presents 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  a  feast  given  to  the 
phratores,  and  the  phratores,  in  return,  made  some 
offerings  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  young  bride.* 
The  acceptance  of  the  presents,  and  the  permission 
to  enrol  the  bride  in  the  registers  of  the  phratria, 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  she  was  con- 
sidered a  true  citizen,  and  that,  consequently,  her 
children  would  have  legitimate  claims  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens.* 

TajuffXia  was  also  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  offfered 
to  Athena  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage  of  a 
girl.  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  the  Acropolis,  where  the  offerings 
were  made  on  her  behalf* 

The  plural,  yafiyXiai,  was  used  to  express  wed- 
ling  solemnities  in  general.' 

GAMOS.     (Vid.  Marriage,  Grvek.) 

GAUSAPA,  GAUSAPE,  or  GAUSAPUM,akind 
»)f  thick  cloth,  which  was  on  one  side  very  woolly, 
and  was  used  to  cover  tables,'  beds,*  and  by  persons  to 
wrap  themselves  up  after  taking  a  bath,"  or  in  gen- 
eral to  protect  themselves  against  rain  and  cold." 
It  was  worn. by  men  as  well  as  women."  It  came 
in  use  among  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus," and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it  made  of  the 
finest  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
gausapum  seems,  however,  sometimes  to  have  been 
made  of  linen,  but  its  peculiarity  of  having  one  side 
more  woolly  than  the  other  always  remained  the 
same."  As  Martial"  calls  it  gausapa  qttadrata,  we 
nave  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid, 
it  was  always,  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be 
used,  a  square  or  oblong  piece  of  cloth." 

The  word  gausapa  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  thick  wig,  such  as  was  made  of  the 
hair  of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  fashionable  peo- 
ple at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors."  Perslus" 
also  applies  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense  to  a  thick 
)nd  full  beard. 

GENESIA.     ( Vid.  FuNua,  p.  468.) 

♦GENISTA,  Spanish  Broom,  or  Spartium  junee- 
im,  L.  It  grows  abundantly  in  most  parts  of  Italy, 
ind  the  peasants  weave  baskets  of  its  slender 
branches.  The  flowers  are  very  sweet,  last  long, 
and  are  agreeable  to  bees.  Pliny  says  it  was  used 
in  dyeing,  but  he  means  the  Genista  tinctoria^  called 
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by  some  Wood -wax  and  Green -weed.  Manye 
thinks  that  the  Spanish  Broom  might  be  used  foi 
the  same  purpose.^ 

GENS.  This  word  contains  the  same  element 
as  the  Latin  ^en^us  and  gi^^.o,  and  as  the  Greek 
yev.of,  yi-yv-ofxtu,  &c.,  and  it  primarily  signifies  kin 
But  the  word  has  numerous  significations,  which 
have  either  a  very  remote  connexion  with  this  its 
primary  notion,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

Gens  sometimes  signifies  a  whole  political  :om* 
munily,  as  Gens  L^tinorum,  Gens  Canipanonim, 
&c. ;  though  it  is  probable  that  in  this  application 
of  the  term,  the  notion  of  a  distinction  of  race  w 
stock  is  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality 
of  persons  distinguished  from  other  totalities  by 
intermarriage  and  increase  of  their  numbers  among 
themselves  only.  Cicero*  speaks  of  *'  Gentes  urn- 
versa  in  civUatem  rcctpta,  ut  Sabinorum^  Voltcorum, 
Hernicorum,"  It  is  a  consequence  of  such  meaning 
of  gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  that 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  people 
with  reference  to  their  territorial  limits. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression  jiw 
gentium  is  explained  under  Jus. 

The  words  Gens  and  Gentiles  have  a  special 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in  the 
Roman  constitution.  Cicero*  has  preserved  a  defir 
nition  of  gentiles  which  was  given  by  Sc«vola  the 
pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference  to  the  time, 
must  be  considered  complete.  Those  were  gentiles, 
according  to  Scaevola,  (1)  who  bore  the  same  name, 
(2)  who  were  born  of  freemen  (ingenui),  (3)  none 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  a  slave-,  and,  (4)  who 
had  sufiTered  no  capitis  diminutio.  Tliis  definiiioa 
contains  nothing  which  shows  a  common  bond  of 
union  among  gentiles,  except  the  possession  of  a 
common  name ;  but  those  who  bad  a  common  name 
were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three  other  conditions  con- 
tained in  this  definition  were  not  applicable  to  them. 
There  is  also  a  definition  of  gentilis  by  Festus: 
**That  is  called  Gens  iElia  which  is  compoaal 
{conficitur)  of  many  familiae.  Gentilis  is  both  one 
who  is  of  the  same  stock  (genus)  and  one  who  is 
called  by  the  same  name  (simili  Tumttne),  as  Cincios 
says,  those  are  my  gentiles  who  are  called  by  my 
name."  "  Gentilis  dicitw  d  ex  eodem  genen  ortatj 
et  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur,"  The  second  ri 
is  sometimes  read  u/,  which  is  manifestly  not  the 
right  reading,  as  the  context  shows.  Besides,  if 
the  words  ^*ut  is  qui  simili  nomine  appeQatur"  are 
to  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  "  ex  eodem  gencie 
ortus,"  as  they  must  be  if  u^  is  the  true  reading, 
then  the  notion  of  a  common  namt  is  viewed  as  of 
necessity  being  contained  in  the  notion  of  ammw 
kin,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  common  name  without  common 
kin.  Thus  neither  does  common  name  include  all 
conmion  kin,  nor  does  common  kin  include  all  com- 
mon name,  yet  each  includes  something  that  the 
other  includes. 

We  cannot  conclude  anything  more  fipom  the  «»• 
ficitur  of  Festus  than  that  a  gens  contained  several 
familiae,  or  that  several  familiae  were  comprehended 
under  one  gens.  According  to  the  definition,  per- 
sons of  the  same  genus  (kin)  were  gentiles,  and  alss 
persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles.  If  Festna 
meant  to  say  that  all  persons  of  the  same  genus 
and  all  persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles,  his 
statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  the 
pontifex ;  for  persons  might  bo  of  the  same  genus, 
and  might  have  sustained  a  capitis  diminatio  either 
by  adoption,  or  adrogation,  or  by  emancipation :  ia 
all  these  cases  the  genus  would  remain,  for  the  natr 
ural  relationship  was  not  affected  by  any  change  ii 
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106  juristical  status  of  a  person :  in  the  cases  of 
adoption  and  adrogation  the  name  would  be  lost,  in 
rbe  case  of  emancipation  it  would  be  retained.  If 
the  definition  oJ  Festas  means  that  among  those  of 
the  same  genua  there  may  be  gentiles,  and  among 
those  of  the  same  name  gentiles  may  also  be  in- 
cluded, his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  of 
the  definition  is  absolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
are  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  absolute- 
ly true.  It  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  for  while  the  pos- 
session of  a  common  name  was  the  simplest  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  gentilitas,  there  were  other 
conditions  which  were  equally  essential. 

The  name  of  the  gens  was  always  characterized 
hy  the  termination  to,  as  Julia,  Cornelia,  Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  agnati, 
liis  familia  {vid.  Familia),  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  gentiles ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
lunatic  (furiosus)  who  had  no  guardians,  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  lunatic  and  his  property  belonged  to 
the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles ;  to  the  latter,  we 
may  presome,  in  case  the  former  did  not  exist. 

Accordingly,  one  part  ol  the  jus  gentilitium  or  jus 
geotilitatis  related  to  successions  to  the  property 
of  intestates  who  had  no  agnati.    A  notable  exam- 
ple of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  between  the  Claud  ii 
and  Marcelli  is  mentioned  m  a  difficult  passage  of 
Cicero.*    The  Marcelli  claimed  the  inheritance  of 
ao  intestate  son  of  one  of  the  liberti  or  freedmen  of 
their  familia  (stirpe);  the  Claud  ii  claimed  the  same 
by  the  gentile  rights  {gente).    The  Marcelli  were 
plebeians,  and  belonged  to  the  patrician  Claudian 
gens.     Niebuhr  observes  that  this  claim  of  the 
Claadii  is  inconsistent  with  Cicero's  definition,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  descendant  of  a  freedman  could 
oe  a  gentiiis ;  and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  is, 
icsToIa)  must  have  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of 
ha  definition.    But  it  must  be  observed,  though  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  have  no  claim  as 
gentiles,  the  members  of  a  gens  might,  as  such,  have 
claims  against  them ;  and  in  this  sense  the  descend- 
ants of  freedmen  might  be  gentiles.    It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Marcelli  united  to  defend  their  sup- 
posed patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  the  sons 
uf  freedmen  against  the  claims  of  the  gens ;  for  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  inheritance  of  a 
freedman  only,  who  died  intestate  and  without 
heiis,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  inheritance  of  the 
son  of  a  freedman.    The  question  might  be  this : 
whether  the  law%  in  the  case  suppos^,  gave  the 
hereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a  right  paramount 
to  the  patronal  right.    It  may  be  that  the  Marcelli 
as  being  included  in  the  Claudia  gens,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  merged  their  patronal  rights  (if  they 
really  existed  in  the  case  in  dispute)  in  those  of  the 
gens.    Whether,  as  members  of  the  gens,  the  ple- 
beian Marcelli  would  take  as  gentiles  what  they  lost 
as  patrooi,  may  be  doubted. 

It  is  generally  said  or  supposed  that  the  hereditas 
which  earise  to  a  gens  was  divided  among  the  gen- 
tiles, which  mnst  mean  the  heads  of  familie.  This 
may  be  so ;  at  least,  we  mnst  conceive  that  the 
hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  must  have  been  a 
benefit  to  Uie  members  of  the  gens :  Caesar  is  said* 
to  have  been  deprived  of  his  gentilities  hereditates. 
In  determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 
»boold  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  was  only  providing  for  a  ease  which, 
SI  every  civilized  country,  is  provided  for  by  posi- 
tive law ;  that  is,  the  rigfit  to  the  property  of  a  per- 
ron who  dies  without  having  disposed  of  it,  or  leaving 
those  whom  the  law  recognises  as  entitled  to  it. 
The  gens  had  thus  a  relation  to  the  gentiles  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  subsists  in  modern  states  between 
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the  sovereign  power  and  persons  dying  intestatf 
and  without  heirs  or  next  of  kin.  The  mode  il 
which  such  a  succession  was  applied  by  the  gens> 
was  probably  not  determined  by  law  ;  and  as  the 
gens  was  a  kind  of  juristical  person,  analogous  v^ 
the  community  of  a  civitas,  it  seems  not  uniiKel^ 
that  originally  inheritances  acqiped  to  the  gens  aa 
suehf  and  were  common  property.  The  gens  must 
have  had  some  common  property,  such  as  sacclia, 
&c.  It  would  be  no  difficult  transition  to  imagine, 
that  what  originally  belonged  to  the  gens  as  such, 
wa&  in  the  course  of  time  distributed  among  the 
members,  which  would  easily  take  place  when  thb 
familiae  included  in  a  gens  were  reduced  to  a  small 
number. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rites  {sacra  gcntiliiia) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  the  observance  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whether  they  were  members  by  birth,  adop- 
tion,  or  adrogation.  A  person  was  freed  from  the 
observance  of  such  sacra,  and  lost  the  privileges 
connected  with  his  gentile  rights,  when  he  lost  his 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  adrogated,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated;  for  adrogation,  adoption,  and 
emancipation  were  accompanied  by  a  diminutio 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  from  one  familia  into  an 
other  of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  wa.« 
still  retained ;  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained ;  and  yet, 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  of 
Scsvola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentile  burdens  {»wcra).  In  the  case  of  adop^ 
tion  and  adrogation,  the  adopted  and  adrogated  pcr> 
son  who  passed  into  a  familia  of  another  gens  must 
have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  familia,  and  sn 
must  have  acquired  the  rights  of  that  gens.  Sucli 
a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  its 
effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile  rights,  to- 
gether with  the  rights  of  agnation.  The  gentile 
rights  were,  in  fact,  implied  in  the  rights  of  agnation, 
if  the  paterfamilias  had  a  gens.  Consequently,  be 
who  obtained,  by  adrogation  or  adoption,  the  rights 
of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile  rights  of  his 
adopted  father.  In  the  case  of  adrogation,  the  ad- 
rogated person  renounced  his  gens  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  solemnity  might  also  be  expressed 
by  the  term  "  sacra  detestari,''  for  sacra  and  gens 
are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  in  such  case,  adro- 
gatio,  on  the  part  of  the  adopted  father,  correspond- 
ed to  detestatio  sacrorum  on  the  part  of  the  adroga- 
ted son.  This  detestatio  sacrorum  is  probably  the 
same  thing  as  the  sacrorum  alienatio  mentioned  by 
Cicero.^  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pontifices  to  look 
after  the  due  observation  of  the  gentile  sacra,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  not  lost.*  Each  gens  seems 
to  have  had  its  peculiar  place  (gacellum)  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  sacra  gentilitia,  which  were  per- 
formed at  stated  tiroes.  The  sacra  gentilitia,  as 
already  observed,  were  a  burden  on  the  members  of 
a  gens  as  such.  The  sacra  privata  were  a  charge 
on  the  property  of  an  individual ;  the  two  kinds  o 
sacra  were  thus  quite  distinct. 

According  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  old 
Roman  constitution,  the  gentes  were  subdivisions 
of  the  curiae  analogous  to  the  curie,  which  were 
subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  There  were  ten  in  each 
curia;,  and,  consequently,  one  hundred  gentes  in 
each  tribe,  and  three  hundred  in  the  three  tribes. 
Now  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  of  this 
original  distribution  of  the  population  into  tribes 
curie,  and  gentes,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  ne 
cessary  kinship  among  those  families  which  belong 
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ed  to  8  gins,  an>  more  than  among  those  families 
which  beloDged  to  one  curia. 

We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  organization 
of  civil  society,  but  we  know  that  many  new  politi- 
cal bodies  have  been  organized  out  of  the  materials 
of  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  useless  to  conjec- 
ture vhat  was  the  ^iginal  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  We  must  take  the  tradition  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  tradition  is  not,  that  familiae 
related  by  blood  were  formed  into  gentes,  that 
these  gentes  were  formed  into  curiie,  that  these  cu- 
rie were  formed  into  tribes.  Such  a  tradition 
would  contain  its  own  refutation,  for  it  involves  the 
notion  of  the  construction  of  a  body  politic  by  the 
aggregation  of  families  into  unities,  and  by  farther 
combinations  of  these  new  unities.  The  tradition 
is  of  three  fundamental  parts  (in  whatever  manner 
formed),  and  of  the  divisions  of  them  into  smaller 
parts.  The  smallest  political  division  is  gens.  No 
farther  division  is  made,  and  thus,  of  necessity, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
gens,  we  come  to  consider  the  individuals  com- 
prised in  it.  According  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Roman  law,  the  individuals  arrange  them- 
selves into  familiee  under  their  respective  patres- 
familis.  It  follows,  that  if  the  distribution  of  the 
people  was  effected  by  a  division  of  the  larger  into 
smaller  parts,  there  could  be  no  necessary  kin  among 
the  familiae  of  a  gens ;  for  kinship  among  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  could  only  be  effected  by  select- 
ing kindred  familiae,  and  forming  them  into  a  gens. 
If  the  gens  was  the  result  of  subdivision,  the  kin- 
ship of  the  original  members  of  such  gens,  when- 
ever it  existed,  must  have  been  accidental. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  was  kinship  among  the  familiae  originally 
included  in  a  gens.  Yet  as  kinship  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatic,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  when  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminu- 
tio,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatic,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  might  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  definition 
of  gentilis,  and  be  so  extended  as  to  comprehend  a 
supposed  kinship  among  the  original  members  of 
tne  gens.  The  word  gens  itself  would  also  favour 
such  a  supposition,  especially  as  the  word  genua 
»eems  to  be  often  used  in  the  same  sense.^  This 
aotion  of  kinship  appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  the  members  of  the  gens  being  distin- 
guished by  a  common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Julia,  <&c. 
But  many  circumstances  besides  that  of  a  common 
origin  may  have  given  a  common  name  to  the  gen- 
tiles ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  nothing  more  strange 
in  all  the  gentiles  having  a  common  name,  than 
there  being  a  common  name  for  all  the  members  of 
a  curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gentes  were  subdivisions  of  the  three  an- 
cient tribes,  the  populus  (in  the  ancient  sense)  alone 
had  gentes,  so  that  to  be  a  patrician  and  to  have  a 
gens  were  synonymous ;  and  thus  we  find  the  ex- 
pressions gens  and  patricii  constantly  united.  Yet 
it  appears,  as  m  the  case  already  cited,  that  some 
gentes  contained  plebeian  familiae,  which  it  is  con- 
jectured had  their  origin  in  maniages  between  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians  before  there  was  connubinm 
between  them.  When  the  lex  was  carried  which 
established  connubium  between  the  plebs  and  the 
Itatres,  it  was  alleged  that  this  measure  would  con- 
lound  the  gentile  rights  {jura  gentium*).  Before 
this  connubium  existed,  if  a  gentilis  married  a  wom- 
an not  a  gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  children  could 
not  be  gentiles ;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  family  might  be 
geatile  without  the  crentile  privileges.     Such  mar- 
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rlages  would,  in  effect,  introduce  confusion ;  and  K 
does  not  appear  how  this  would  be  increased  by 
giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  gentile  man  and  i 
woman  not  gentilis,  the  legal  character  of  connnhi* 
um ;  the  effect  of  the  legal  change  was  to  give  the 
children  the  gentilitas  of  their  father.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  effect  of  this  lex  was  tu  give 
the  gentile  rights  to  the  plebs,  which  is  an  absurdi- 
ty ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  Livy,»  whick 
is  conformable  to  a  strict  principle  of  Roman  law, 
**patrem  sequuntur  hberi,"  and  the  chiklren  of  a 
plebeian  man  could  only  be  plebeian.  Before  the 
passing  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  a  pa> 
trician  woman  married  out  of  her  gens  (e  gente.  e 
patribus  enupsit),  it  was  no  marriage  at  all,  and  tliat 
the  children  of  such  marriage  were  not  in  the  powei 
of  their  father,  and,  it  eeems  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, not  Roman  citizens.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same,  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  Ro> 
man  law,  if  a  plebeian  married  a  patrician  woman 
before  there  was  connubium  between  them  ;  fur  if 
there  was  no  connubium,  there  was  no  legal  mar- 
riage, and  the  offspring  were  not  citizens,  which  is 
the  thing  complained  of  by  Canuleius.'  It  does  not 
appear,  then,  how  such  marriages  will  account  ftiv 
plebeian  familiae  being  contained  in  patrician  gentes. 
unless  we  suppose  that  when  the  children  of  a  gen- 
tile man  and  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of 
the  father,  and  follow^ed  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
they  were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain, considered  as  citizens  and  plebeians.  Bui  if 
this  be  so,  what  would  be  the  status  of  the  children 
of  a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  ? 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  members  of  the  gem 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  their  indigent  feJ- 
lows  in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens ;  but  this  as- 
sertion is  founded  on  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
words  Tovc  yiveL  Trpoa^KOVToc  of  Dionysius,*  which 
have  a  simpler  and  more  obvious  meaning.  What- 
ever probability  there  may  be  in  the  asftumption  of 
Niebuhr,  as  founded  on  the  passage  above  cited, 
and  one  or  two  other  passages,  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  thing  demonstrate. 

A  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the  sen- 
ate by  the  first  Tarquin.  These  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Luceres,  the  third  and  inferior 
trilie,  which  is  indicated  by  the  gentes  of  this  trtbe 
being  called  Minores  by  way  of  being  distinguisbal 
from  the  older  gentes,  Majorca,  of  the  Ramnes  and 
Titles,  a  distinction  which  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  nominal.  {Vid.  Sbnatus.)  See  the  ca 
rious  letter  of  Cicero  to  Paetus.* 

If  the  gentes  were  such  subdivisions  of  a  curia, 
as  already  stated,  it  may  be  asked  whet  is  meant 
Iry  new  gentes  being  introduced  among  the  curisi, 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place.  Tullus  Hostiiius 
incorporated  the  Julii,  Servilii,  and  others  among 
the  Patricii,  and,  consequently,  among  the  cnris 
The  Claudii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who,  it  w^as  said,* 
were  received  among  the  patricii  aAer  tite  banish- 
ment of  the  kmgs.  A  recent  writer  (Goettling)  at- 
tempts to  remove  this  difficulty  by  assuming,  ac* 
cording  to  his  interpretation  of  Dionysius,*  a  divi» 
ion  of  the  curiae  into  ten  decuriae,  and  by  the  farther 
assumption  of  an  indefinite  number  of  gentes  iL 
eacn  decuria.  Consistently  with  this,  be  assumes 
a  kinship  among  the  members  of  the  same  gens, 
according  to  which  hypothesis  the  several  patrcs- 
familiae  of  such  gens  must  have  descended,  or 
claimed  descent,  from  a  common  ancestor,  llias 
the  gentes  would  be  nothing  more  than  aggregates 
of  kindred  families;  and  it  must  have  been  contrived, 
in  making  the  division  into  decuria^  that  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  (thus  understood)  roost  have 
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i  indoded  in  tbe  same  deeuria.  But  to  assume 
this  is  nothing  more  than  to  say  tnat  the  political 
■jstem  was  formed  by  beginning  with  aggregations 
of  families ;  f:;r  if  the  ultimate  political  division, 
the  decuriie,  was  to  consist  of  aggregates  of  gentes 
(thus  understood),  such  arrangement  could  only  be 
eflected  by  making  aggregation  of  families  the  basis 
of  the  political  system,  and  then  ascending  from 
Ibcm  to  decurie,  from  deeuria;  to  curia?,  and  from 
curie  to  tribes ;  a  proceeding  which  is  inconsistent 
with  saying  that  the  curie  were  subdivided  into  de- 
nzris,  for  this  mode  of  expression  implies  that  the 
VJTim  were  formed  before  the  decuris.  But  the  in- 
troduction Df  ~ew  gentes  is  conceivable  even  on  the 
hypothesis  ::f  the  gens  being  a  mere  political  divis- 
jon.  If  the  number  was  originally  limited,  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  which  was  always  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive change,  to  suppose  that  the  strict  rule  of 
limitation  was  soon  neglected.  Now  if  a  new  gens 
was  introduced,  it  must  have  been  assimilated  to 
the  old  gentes  by  having  a  distinctive  name ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreigners  were  admitted  as  a  gens,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  would  take  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  person  among  them,  who  might  be 
tlie  head  of  a  family  consisting  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retainers.  And  this 
is  the  better  tradition  as  to  the  patrician  Claudii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  Claudius,  their  bead 
{geniis  ]mnceps)f  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  were  co-optated  {co-optati)  by  the  patres  among 
the  patricii ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
this  immigrating  body  was  recognised  as  a  Roman 
^eos.'  Accordmg  to  the  tradition,  Atta  Claudius 
received  a  tract  of  land  for  his  clients  on  the  Anio, 
and  a  piece  of  burying-ground,  under  the  Capitoi  was 
given  to  him  by  the  state  (publice).  Accordhiig  to 
the  original  constitution  of  a  gens,  the  possession 
of  a  common  burying-place,  and  the  gentile  right 
to  interment  therein,  were  a  part  of  the  gentile 


It  is  probable  that  even  in  tbe  time  of  Cicero  the 
proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  rights  were  ill  un- 
derstood ;  and  still  later,  owing  to  the  great  chan- 
ges in  the  constitution,  and  the  extinction  of  so 
noany  ancient  gentes,  the  traces  of  the  jus  gentiliti- 
am  were  hearly  effaced.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
words  gens  and  familia  are  used  indifferently  by 
latpr  writers,  though  Livy  carefully  distinguishes 
them.  The  "  elder  Pliny  speaks  of  the  sacra  Ser- 
riiiae  familis  ;  Macrobius  of  the  sacra  familise  Clau- 
dia?, .'Emiliae,  Juliae,  Cornelis ;  and  an  ancient  in- 
scription mentions  an  i£dituus  and  a  Sacerdos  Ser- 
giae  familiae,  though  those  were  all  well-known  an- 
cient gentes,  and  these  sacra,  in  the  more  correct 
langaage  of  the  older  writers,  would  certainly  have 
been  called  sacra  gentilitia."* 

In  the  time  of  Gains  (the  age  of  the  Antonines), 
the  jus  gentilitium  had  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.* 
Thus  an  ancient  institution,  which  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  old  constitution,  and  was  long 
held  together  by  the  conservative  power  of  religious 
rites,  gradually  lost  its  primitive  character  in  the 
changes  which  circumstances  impressed  on  the  form 
•f  the  Roman  state,  and  was  finally  extinguished. 

The  word  Gens  has  recently  been  rendered  in 
Ebgiish  by  the  word  House,  a  term  which  has  here 
hccn  purposely  neglected,  as  it  is  not  necessary, 
mad  can  only  lead  to  misconception. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 
aeateness  both  by  Niebuhr*  and  by  Maiden.* 

TI.e  yiews  of  Goettling  are  contained  in  his  Ges- 


I.  (Saet.,  Txb,  1.)— 2.  (Cic,  Leg.,  ii.,  22.— Veil.  Patorc.,  ii., 
II. — ^FettTM,  8.  T.  Cincia.— Lir.,  ir..  3.— Id.,  ti".,  40.— Virgil, 
JEtt.,  Tii.,  70fl.)— 3.  (SaTigny,  2Mtsehnft,  ii.,  38ft.)— 4.  (Gaius, 
Hi^  17.)— 5.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  roh  i.)— 6.  (Hiat.  of  Rome,  pnb- 
1 1  by  the  Societj  for  the  Diffarion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 


chichie  der  Rom.  Siaatftverfassungt  Halle»  1940.  fikM 
also  Savigny,  Zeitschri/t,  ii.,  p.  380,  6lo.,  and  Unti^jv 
holzner,  Zeitsehrift,  v.,  p.  119. 

♦GENTIA'NA  (yevriavdl  Gentian,  or  Bitter 
wort,  deriving  its  name  from  Gentius,  a  king  of 
Illyricum,  who  first  discovered  :ts  properties.  A)i 
tbe  plants  ofthe  family  of  Gentianacese  are  most  use- 
ful in  medicine,  on  account  ofthe  pure,  intense  bittei 
which  they  contain.  According  to  Pliny,  the  besi 
kind  of  Gentian  was  obtained  from  Illyricum.  Ji 
was  found  also  in  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpst 
in  moist  grounds^  According  to  modern  botanical 
writers,  the  gentianaceous  plants  are  found  chiefly 
in  mountainous  situations,  '*  where  they  breathe  a 
pure  and  rarefied  air,  are  exposed  to  bright  light 
during  the  short  summers  of  such  regions,  and, 
although  fixed  during  winter  in  places  intensely 
cold,  yet  are  so  well  prepared  to  resist  it  by  tht 
warmth  of  their  summer,  and  so  much  protected  b> 
the  snow  which  covers  them,  as  to  suffer  no  injury." 
The  yevnavu  of  Dioscorides  is  the  GeiUiana  lutea. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  earlier  com- 
mentators, and  which  is  adopted  by  Adams,  though 
Sprengel  remains  un^lecided.* 

GENTILES.     {Vid.  Gens.) 

GENTI'LITAS.     (Kid.  Gbns.) 

GECMOROI  {yeufiopoi,  Doric  yoftopoi)  is  ine 
name  of  the  second  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.*  This  class  was,  together  with  the  third, 
the  diffuovpyoif  excluded  from  the  great  civil  and 
priestly  offices,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
eupatrids,  so  that  there  was  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  two  inferior  classes.  Wr 
possess,  however,  no  means  to  ascertain  any  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  relation  in  which  the  yeofio- 
pot  stood  to  the  two  other  classes.  The  name  ma> 
either  signify  independent  land-owners,  or  peasants 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The 
yeufidpoi  have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  been 
thought  to  be  free  land-owners,  while  others  have 
conceived  them  to  have  been  a  class  of  tenants.  It 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Attica,  as  well  as  with  tho  manner  in  whicl 
the  name  yeufidpoi  was  used  in  other  Greek  states, 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  class  consisted  of  the  lat- 
ter only  ,  there  were,  undoubtedly,  among  them  a 
considerable  number  of  freemen,  who  cultivated  their 
own  lands,*  but  had  by  their  birth  no  claims  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  political  distinctions  between  the  yeufio- 
poi  and  the  dr^fuovpyoi:  and  it  may  either  be  that 
there  existed  none  at  all,  or,  if  there  were  any  ori- 
ginally, that  they  gradually  vanished.  This  wouIp 
account  for  the  fact  that  Dionysius^  only  mentions 
two  classes  of  Atticans ;  one  corresponding  to  thte 
Roman  patricians,  the  other  to  the  plebeians.* 

In  Samoa  the  name  ytuffjiopoi  was  applied  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.*  In  Syracuse  the  aristocratical  party 
was  likewise  called  yewfiopoi  or  yafiopoi,  in  oppos* 
tion  to  the  ^uog.^ 

GEPHURA.     {Vid.  Bridoe.) 

♦GERA'NIUM  {yepavLov),  the  Geranium.  "  The 
distinguishing  character  of  this  order  is  to  have  a 
fruit  compost  of  five  cocci  or  cases,  connected  with 
as  many  thin  flat  styles,  consolidated  round  a  long 
conical  beak."    From  the  resemblance  which  this 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XXV.,  7.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  3.— Id.,  iii.,  121.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Adams,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Tbes.,  99 
— PoUox,  Onom.,  viii.,  111.)— 4.  (Tim«as,  Glosaar.,  s.  t.  yetf 
/idpoi.— Valckonaer  ad  Ilerul.,  t.,  77.)— 5.  (ii.,  8.)— fl.  (Thirl* 
vrmll,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  14.  —  Wachsmuth,  Hellcn.  Alter 
thumsk.,  i.,  I,  p.  231,  Ac— Plainer,  BcitrSge,  Ac,  p.  19.— Tltt' 
mann,  Griech.  SUaUv.,  p.  575,  Ac.)— 7.  (Thncyd.,  Tiii.,  Jl.  — 
Plut.,  Quast.  Rom.,  p.  303.  — MflUer,  Dor.,  iii.,  1,  4.)— 8.  (H» 
rod.,  vii.,  153.— Heeych.,  s.  t.  ya^cJpoi .—Mailer,  Dor.,  iii.,  4«  4 
— Gdller,  De  Sitn  et  Ori?.  Syracas.,  p.  9,  Ac.) 
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Mak  bears  to  that  of  a  crane  (yepavoc)  arises  the 
name  of  the  order.  The  first  species  of  Dios«2orides 
is  the  Geranium  tuberosum,  Sibthorp  found  this  in 
Crete,  occurring  very  frequently  among  the  stand- 
in/;  grain,  and  also  in  Arcadia.  The  second  species 
of  tho  Greek  writer  is,  according  to  Bauhin,  tlie  Ge- 
ranium rotundifoHum ;  but  Sprengel,  as  Adams  re- 
oiarks,  is  undecided  between  it  and  the  Erodium 
vuUachoides.^  Pliny  states'  that  the  Geranium  was 
called  by  some  authors  Myrrkis^  by  others  Myrtis. 
fn  this,  according  to  F^e,^  he  is  altogether  wrong, 
the  Myrrhis  of  Dioscorides  being  a  very  different 
plant.  Equally  erroneous  is  his  account  of  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  the  Geranium.  Pliny's  first 
species  is,  according  tr  Billerbeck,  the  G.  moscha- 
lum,  called  ai«>o  Circm'i,  turn  moschatum.  The  mod- 
ern Greeks  call  it  fioaKohixavov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  Argolis.* 

♦GER'ANOS  (yepavof ),  the  Crane,  or  Ardea  Grut, 
L.  The  natural  history  of  the  common  Crane  is 
given  very  accurately  by  Aristotle  and  ^Elian.  Ho- 
mer alludes  to  the  autumnal  migration  of  cranes  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad ;  Oppian  mixes  togeth- 
er the  circumstances  of  the  spring  and  autum- 
nal migrations.*  "  The  Cranes,"  ob^rves  GriflSth, 
"  though  aborigines  of  the  North,  visit  the  temper- 
ate regions,  and  advance  towards  those  of  the 
South.  The  ancients,  seeing  them  arrive  alternate- 
ly from  both  extremities  of  the  then  known  world, 
named  them  equally  Birds  of  Scytkia  and  Birds  of 
Libva,  As  they  were  accustomed  to  ahght  in  large 
flocks  in  Thessaly,  Plato  has  denominated  that 
country  the  Pasture  of  the  Cranes.  Their  fabled 
combats  with  the  pigmies  are  well  known.  The 
Cranes,  quitting  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  Orcades, 
Podolia,  Lithuania,  and  all  northern  Europe,  come 
m  the  autumnal  season,  and  settle  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  &c.,  pass  thence  into  still 
more  southern  regions,  and,  returning  in  the  spring, 
bury  themselves  anew  in  the  cold  bosom  of  the 
North."  A  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  these  birds  has  led  many  of  the  commentators 
on  Anacreon  into  error.  The  poet,  in  one  of  his 
odes,  speaks  of  the  journeying  of  the  Crane  to  other 
climes  as  one  of  the  signs  of  returning  spring.  This 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  departure  of  the 
bird  from  its  home,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  return  from 
southern  regions  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  departure  of  the  Cranes  for  the  North 
is  the  commencement  of  spring ;  they  prefer  the 
summer  of  the  Nortn,  since  a  moderate  degree  of 
temperature  appears  to  agree  with  them  best.  The 
clamorous  noise  of  these  birds  in  their  annual  mi- 
grations is  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Thus,  besides  the  Greek  poets  already  mentioned, 
Tirgil  has  tho  following  : 

"  Quotes  sub  nuMbus  alris 
Strymonice  dant  signa  grues,  atquc  athera  tranani 
Cum  sonitUf  fugiuntque  Nolos  clamore  secundo." 
The  various  inflections  of  their  flight  have,  from 
ancient  times,  been  regarded  as  presages  of  the 
weather,  and  indications  of  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture.   Their  cries  in  the  daytime  are  ominous  of 
rain.    More  noisy  clamours  announce  the  coming 
tempest ;  a  steady  and  elevated  flight  in  the  morn- 
ing forebodes  serene  weather ;  a  lower  flight,  or  a 
retreat  to  the  earth,  is  the  symptom  of  a  storm. 
Hence  Virgil,*  in  speaking  of  the  coming  tempest, 
obfsrves, 

"  Ilium  surgenteMy  vaUibus  imis 
Airia  fugere  grues^ 


llie  flesh  of  the  young  is  delicate ;  it  lueil  to  oofr 
stitute  one  of  the  dishes  at  the  banquets  cf  Rome^ 
and  was  sold  in  the  markets  ol  that  city.  Tb< 
Crane  is  said  to  be  a  long-lived  bird.  The  philoso- 
pher Leonicus  Thomaeus,  according  to  PaiUus  io- 
vius,  kept  one  alive  for  forty  years."* 

GERMA'NI.     ( Vid.  CoGNATi.) 

GEROU'SIA  {yepovaia).  In  connexion  with  this 
subject,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
Spartan  constitution,  and  to  explain  the  functions  of 
its  legislative  and  administrative  elements.  In  the 
later  ages  of  Spartan  history,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  these  was  the  college  of  the  five  ephors ; 
but,  as  an  account  of  the  ephoralty  is  given  in  a 
separate  article  {vid.  Ephori),  we  shall  coufine  our 
inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  yipovrcs  or  councillors, 
and  the  kKKAtjaia,  or  assembly  of  Spartan  freemen. 

I.  The  Kings.  The  kingly  authority  of  Sparta 
was,  as  it  is  well  known,  coeval  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  con* 
fined  to  the  descendants  of  Aristodemus,  one  of 
the  Heracleid  leaders,  under  whom,  according  to 
the  Spartan  legend,  the  conquest  of  Laconia  was 
achieved.  To  him  were  born  twin  sons,  Eurysthe- 
nes  and  Procles;  and  from  this  cause  arose  the 
diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  sovereignty  being 
always  shared  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
families  which  claimed  descent  from  them  :*  the 
precedence  in  point  of  honour  was,  however,  grant- 
ed to  the  older  branch,  who  were  called  Agiads,  as 
the  younger  house  was  styled  Euryponttdes,  from 
certain  alleged  descendants  of  the  twin  brothers.* 
Such  was  the  national  legend  ;  but,  as  we  read  that 
the  sanction  of  the  Pythian  oracle  was  procured  foi 
the  arrangement  of  the  diarchy,*  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  not  altogether  fortuitous,  but  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  design ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  improb- 
able that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  tbemfieives 
of  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the  royal  autboritj  br 
dividing  it. 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  from  the  na- 
tional heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honour ;  and  il 
is,  perhaps,  from  this  circumstance  partly  that  the) 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  certair 
religious  respect.*  The  honours  paid  to  them  were, 
however,  of  a  simple  and  heroic  character,  such  as 
a  Spartan  might  give  without  derogating  from  bis 
own  dignity  or  forgetting  his  self-respect.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  the  kings  united  the  character  of 
priest  and  king,  the  priesthoods  of  Zeus  Uranius* 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  Zeus  being  filled  by  them; 
and  that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  high-priests, 
they  officiated  at  all  the  public  sacrifices  offered  oa 
behalf  of  the  state. ^  Moreover,  they  were  amplj 
provided  with  the  means  for  exercising  the  heroic 
virtue  of  hospitality  ;  for  this  purpose,  public  or  do- 
main lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  of 
the  perioeci,  or  provincial  subjects,  and  certain  per- 
quisites belonged  to  them  whenever  any  animal  wai 
slain  in  sacrifice.  Besides  this,  the  kings  were  en- 
titled to  various  payments  in  kind  (iraoijv  tuv  ot«» 
iiro  TOKov  xof'P^)y  ^hat  they  might  never  be  in  want 
of  victims  to  sacrifice ;  in  addition  to  whicli,  they 
received,  twice  a  month  from  the  state,  an  ic^it» 
reXelov,  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  ApoUo,  and 
then  served  up  at  the  royal  table.  Whenever,  also, 
any  of  the  citizens  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  the  kings  were  invited  to  the  feast,  and  ho> 
cored  above  the  other  guests :  a  double  portion  of 
food  was  given  to  them,  and  they  commenced  the 
libations  to  the  gods.*    All  these  distinctions  are  ot 


1.  (DioMur.,  iii.,  121.— Adwn«,  Append.,  s.  v.)— S.  (H.  N., 
Xxn.j  I1.H3.  (ad  Plin.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Claanca, 

.  179.)-^.  (Iloin.,  II.,  3,  3.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.,  030.— Adamt, 
Ipprad.,  s.  T.)-4».  (Goor.,t..,  874-5.) 
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a  aimple  and  antiqaated  character,  and,  so  far  as  they 
go,  prove  that  the  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a  con- 
linaation  of  the  heraic  or  Homeric.  The  distinc- 
tions and  priTile()s  granted  to  the  king  as  com- 
mander of  the  foi';es  in  war,  lead  to  the  same  con- 
cdoston.  These  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed  at 
home.  He  ras  guard^  by  a  body  of  100  chosen 
men,  and  his  table  was  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
peoee :  he  might  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal  capacity 
IS  many  Tictims  as  he  chose,  the  skins  and  backs 
jf  whicL  were  his  perquisites ;  and  he  was  assisted 
ly  so  many  subordinate  officers,  that  he  had  nothing 
^e  to  do  except  to  act  as  priest  and  strategus.* 

The  accession  and  demise  of  the  Spartan  kings 
were  marked  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter.' The  former  event  was  signalized  by  a  remis- 
noc  of  all  debts  due  from  private  individuals  to  the 
state  or  the  king ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  king«  the 
funeral  solemnities  were  celebrated  by  the  whole 
commimtty.  There  was  a  general  mourning  for  ten 
days,  during  which  all  public  business  was  suspend- 
ed :  horsemen  went  round  the  country  to  cany  the 
tidings,  and  a  fixed  number  of  the  perioeci,  or  pro- 
vincials, was  obliged  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
ooontry  to  the  city,  where,  with  the  Spartans  and 
Helots,  and  their  wives,  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands,  they  made  loud  lamentations,  and  pro- 
claimed the  virtues  of  the  deceased  king  as  superi- 
^  to  those  of  all  his  predecessors.' 

In  comparison  with  their  dignity  and  honours,  the 
eonstitutional  powers  of  the  kings  were  very  limit- 
ed.   In  fact,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed any ;  for,  though  they  presided  over  the  coun- 
cd  of  yipovTti  as  lLpxoy^ff^%  or  principes  senatus, 
and  the  king  of  the  elder  house  probably  had  a  east- 
ing vote  (a  supposition  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks 
oiaj  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  He- 
odotus,  vi.,  67,  and  Thucydides,  i.,  20),  still  the 
foice  of  each  counted  for  no  more  than  that  of  any 
ither  senator :  when  absent,  their  place  was  sup- 
jiied  and  their  proxies  tendered  by  the  councillors 
vbo  were  most  nearly  related  to  them,  and  there- 
tire  of  a  ITeracleid  family.    Still  the  kings  bad  some 
jmpoitant  prerogatives ;  thus  they  had,  in  common 
iFitti  other  magistrates,  the  right  of  addressing  the 
wblic  assembly ;  besides  this,  they  sat  in  a  separate 
court  of  their  own,  where  they  gave  judgment  in 
all  cases  of  heiresses  claimed  by  different  parties  : 
a  fuDCtioo  formerly  exercised  by  the  kings  at  Athens, 
bat  aAerward  transferred  to  the  archon  eponymus.* 
Tliey  also  appointed  tiie  four  ^^Pythians,"  whose 
daty  it  was  to  go  as  messengers  to  consult  the  god 
at  Delphi.    Adoptions  also  took  place  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  they  held  a  court  in  all  cases  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  roads ;  probably 
in  their  capacity  of  generals,  and  as  superintendents 
of  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.*    In  foreign 
affairs,  indeed,  their  prerogatives  were  considera- 
te :  thus  they  were  the  commanders  of  the  Spar- 
tan forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  from 
among  the  citizens  persons  to  act  as  **  proxeni,"  or 
protectors  and  entertainers  of  foreigners  visiting 
Sparta.     But  their  chief  power  was  in  war ;  for 
afker  they  had  once  crossed  the  borders  of  Laconia 
in  command  of  troops,  their  authority  became  un- 
limited.   They  could  send  out  and  assemble  armies, 
jespatch  ambassadors  to  collect  money,  and  refer 
xhosc  who  applied  tc  themselves  for  justice  to  the 
prop<;r  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.*    Two 
epLors,  indeed,  accompanied  the  kmgs  or.  their  ex- 
peditions, but  those  magistrates  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  tha kings*  operations :  they  simply 


watched  over  the  proceedings  of  the  army.'  MV>r» 
over,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kings  wore,  or 
their  return  home,  accountable  for  their  conduct  a. 
generals,*  and  more  especially  after  the  increase  o 
the  cphoral  authority.  Their  military  power,  also^ 
was  not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  for 
the  kings  were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  or 
to  decide  the  fate  of  cities  without  communicating 
with  the  authorities  at  home.^  In  former  times  thn 
two  kings  had  a  joint  command ;  this,  however,  led 
to  inconveniences,  and  a  law  was  in  consequence 
passed,  that  for  the  future  one  only  of  the  two  kings 
should  have  the  command  of  the  army  on  foreigc 
expeditions.* 

II.  The  yepovaiay  or  Atsembly  of  Elders.  This 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found  io 
other  Dorian  states,  just  as  a  /?oi;?j7,  or  democrat 
ical  council  was  an  element  of  most  Ionian  consti 
tutions. 

The  yepcvaia  or  yepuvla  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  its  presidents,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
state,  in  fact«  was  divided  into  three  tribes:,  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dy manes,  and  the  Pamphyli,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  TpixuUs^,  or  thrice  divided.* 
The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again  subdivided  into 
u6aty  also  called  ^parpio/,*  a  word  which  signifies  a 
union  of  families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  re- 
lationship, or  formed  for  political  purposes,  irre- 
spective of  any  such  connexion.  The  obae  were, 
like  the  yipovreCf  thirty  in  number,  so  timt  each  oba 
was  represented  by  its  councillor :  an  inference 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  two  obse  at  least 
of  the  Hyllean  tribe  must  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  the  Heracleids.  No  one  was  eligi* 
ble  to  the  council  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,^ 
and  the  additional  qualifications  were  strictly  of  an 
aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  thai 
the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  reward  and  priie 
of  virtue,*  and  that  it  was  confined  to  men  of  d> 
tinguished  character  and  station  (koXoI  Kuyadoi). 

The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  for  its  old- 
fashioned  simplicity.  The  competitors  presented 
themselves  one  afler  another  to  the  assembly  oi 
electors;'  the  latter  testified  their  esteem  by  ac- 
clamations, which  varied  in  intensity  according  to 
the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for  whom  they  wen 
given.  These  manifestations  of  esteem  were  noted 
by  persons  in  an  adjoining  building,  who  could  judge 
of  the  shouting,  but  could  not  tell  in  whose  favour 
it  was  given.  The  person  whom  these  judges 
thought  to  have  been  most  applauded  was  declared 
the  successful  candidate.  The  diflcrent  com|)eti- 
tors  for  a  vacant  place  offered  themselves  upon  their 
own  judgment,**  probably  always  from  the  itCd,  to 
which  the  councillor  whose  place  was  vacant  had 
belonged ;  and  as  the  office  was  for  life,  and  there- 
fore only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary  cases)  hap- 
pen at  a  time,  the  attention  of  the  whole  state  woulc 
be  fixed  on  the  choice  of  the  electors.  The  office 
of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only  for  life,  but 
also  irresponsible,**  as  if  a  previous  reputation  and 
the  near  approach  of  death  were  considered  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  integrity  and  moderation.  But 
the  councillors  did  not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristo- 
tle** tells  us  that  the  members  of  the  yepovaia  re- 
ceived bribes,  and  frequently  showed  partiality  iu 
their  decisions. 
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The  functions  or  the  councillors  were  partlj  de- 
liberative, partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive.  In 
the  discbarge  of  the  first  they  prepared  measures 
and  passed  preliminary  decrees,^  which  were  to  be 
laid  before  the  popular  assembly,  so  that  the  impor- 
tant privilege  of  initiating  all  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment or  laws  was  vested  in  them.  As  a  criminal 
court  they  could  punish  with  death  and  civil  degra- 
dation {dTifua*)y  and  that,  too,  without  being  restrain- 
ed by  any  code  of  written  laws,'  for  which  national 
feeling  and  recognised  usages  would  form  a  suffi- 
eient  substitute.  They  also  appear  to  have  exercised, 
hke  the  Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general  superin- 
tendence and  inspection  over  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  citizens  (arbitri  et  magistri  disciplina  pub- 
ftctf*),  and  probably  were  allowed  **  a  kind  of  patri- 
irchal  authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of  ancient 
usage  and  discipline."*  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
define  with  exactness  the  original  extent  of  their 
functions,  especially  as  respects  the  last-mentioned 
duty,  since  the  ephors  not  only  encroached  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  and  council,  but  also  pos- 
sessed, in  very  early  times,  a  censorial  power,  and 
were  not  likely  to  permit  any  diminution  of  its  extent. 

III.  The  kKKTiTjaia,  or  Assembly  of  Spartan  Freemen. 
This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at  least,  the  su- 
preme authority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  the  state.  Its  original  position  at  Sparta 
is  shortly  explained  by  a  rhetra  or  ordinance  of  Ly- 
curgus,  which,  in  the  form  of  an  oracle,  exhibits 
the  principal  features  of  the  Spartan  polity :  "Build 
a  temple,"  says  the  Pythian  god,  **to  Hellanian 
Zeus  and  Hellanian  Athena ;  divide  the  tribes,  and 
institute  thirty  obas;  appoint  a  council  wilh  its 
^mnces  ;  call  an  assembly  {aKe2,hi^eiv)  between 
Babyca  and  Knakion,  then  make  a  motion  and  de- 
part ;  and  let  there  be  a  right  of  decision  and  power 
to  the  people"  {6dfi(f>  de  Kvpiav  rifiev  kcI  icparof*). 

By  this  ordinance  full  power  was  given  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was  proposed  to 
them  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It  was, 
however,  found  necessary  to  define  this  power 
i2or8  exactly,  and  the  following  clause,  ascribed  to 
the  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus,  was  added 
to  the  original  rhetra :  "  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion,  the  elders  and  the  princes 
shall  withdraw"  (rovf  irpeaSvyeveaQ  xdi  upxayiraq 
drroffraT^pac  vf^ev).  Plutarch'  interprets  these  words 
to  mean,  "  That  in  case  the  people  do  not  either  re- 
ject or  approve  in  toto  a  measure  proposed  to  them, 
Ihe  kings  and  councillors  should  dissolve  the  as- 
sembly, and  declare  the  proposed  decree  to  be  in- 
valid." According  to  this  interpretation,  which  is 
confirmed  by  son?.e  verses  in  the  Eunomia  of  Tyr- 
taeus,  the  assem^  ly  was  not  competent  to  originate 
any  measures,  but  only  to  pass  or  reject,  without 
modification,  the  laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the 
proper  authorities :  a  limitation  of  its  power,  which 
almost  determined  the  character  of  the  Spartan 
constitution,  and  justifies  the  words  of  Demosthenes, 
who  observed,*  that  the  yepovoia  at  Sparta  was  in 
many  respects  supreme  :  AeandTijc  kart  tuv  ttoXXcjv. 
All  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who  were  not 
labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchise,  were  admiss- 
ible to  the  general  assembly,  or  uneXXa*  as  it  was 
called  in  the  old  Spartan  dialect ;  but  no  one  except 
public  magistrates,  and  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings, 
addressed  the  people  without  being  specially  called 
upon."  The  same  public  functionaries  also  put  the 
question  to  the  vote.**  Hence,  as  the  magistrates 
only  {Tu  teXti  or  lipxai)  were  the  leaders  and  speak- 
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ers  of  the  assembly,  decrees  ot  the  whoij  pcopk 
are  oflcn  spoken  of  as  the  decision  of  the  authori- 
ties only,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  foreigc 
affairs.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  ephors  witi: 
the  assembly  is  shown  by  a  phrase  of  very  frequeol 
occurrence  in  decrees  {k&o^e  roig  i^poi^  itot  Tji«. 
KXrfaig).  The  method  of  voting  was  by  acclama- 
tion ;  the  place  of  meeting  between  the  brook 
Knakion  and  the  bridge  Babyca,  to  the  west  of  tht 
city,  and  enclosed.*  The  regular  assemblieii  ^vere 
held  every  full  moon ;  and  on  occasions  cf  emer- 
gency, extraordinary  meetings  were  convened.* 

The  whole  people  alone  could  pr  (claim  "a  M'ar, 
conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  an) 
length  of  time ;  and  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
states,  though  conducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
could  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority  only."  With 
regard  to  domestic  afifairs,  the  highest  offices,  such 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  "  by  tli6 
votes  of  the  people ;  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
throne  was  decided  upon  by  them ;  changes  in  the 
constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and  all 
new  laws,  after  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
were  confirmed  by  th em. "■  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mtiller,  that  the  popular  assembly 
really  possessed  the  supreme  political  and  legblative 
authorfty  at  Sparta,  but  it  was  so  hampered  an^ 
checked  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  it 
could  only  exert  its  authority  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits,  80  that  the  government  of  the  state 
is  often  spoken  of  as  an  aristocracy. 

Besides  the  iKKXffota  which  we  ha ve  just  described, 
we  read  in  later  times  of  another,  called  tb<;  small 
assembly,*  which  appears  to  have  been  convened  or 
occasions  of  emergency,  or  which  were  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  the  deciskin  of  the 
entire  body  of  citizens.  This  more  select  assembly 
was  probably  composed  of  the  d/Mioi^  or  siiperoi 
citizens,  or  of  some  class  enjoying  a  similar  prece- 
dence, together  with  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
state  (vii.  EccLEToi) ;  and  if,  as  appears  to  ha\e  been 
the  case,  it  was  convened  more  frequently  than  the 
greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  additional 
restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter,* the  functions  of  which  must  have  often  been 
superseded  by  it.* 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  decide  a 
question  which  has  been  raised,  What  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  1  From  the  ex- 
pressions of  Greek  writers,  every  one  would  at  once 
answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;  but  it  has  beea 
asserted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  an  aris- 
tocracy of  conquest,  in  which  the  conquering  people, 
or  Dorians,  stood  tovrards  the  conquered,  or  Achai- 
ans,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  commons,  and  that 
it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  the  constitution 
of  Sparta  was  so  completely  ant  i- popular  or  oli^- 
chical.'  Now  this,  indeed,  is  true ;  but  it  seems  no 
less  true  that  the  Spartan  government  would  have 
been  equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even 
if  there  had  been  no  subject  class  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sover- 
eign power  within  the  Spartan  body  ak)ne.  The 
fact  is,  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution, as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was  a  decided  de-^ 
mocracy,  with  two  hereditary  oflScers,  the  generalsoi' 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head ;  but  in  practice  (at 
least  before  the  encroachment  of  the  ephors)  it  was 
a  limited  aristocracy ,  that  is,  it  worked  as  if  the 
supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of  a 
minority.  The  principal  circumstances  which  jus- 
tify us  in  considering  it  as  such  are  briefly  "lU* 
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4«8traiiits  imposed  upon  the  a&sembly,  the  extensive 
powers  of  the  councillors,  their  election  for  life, 
ibeir  irresponsibility,  the  absence  of  written  laws, 
of  paid  offices,  of  offices  determined  by  lot,"  and 
other  things  thought  by  the  Greeks  characteristic 
of  a  democracy.  Independent  of  which,  we  must 
reoiember  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the  oli- 
garehical  interest  in  Greece,  and  always  supported, 
as  St  Corcyra  and  Argos,  the  oligarchical  party  in 
oppoeition  to  the  democratic,  which  was  aided  by 
Athens.  In  fact,  Dr.  Arnold  himself  observes,  that 
even  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering  people  among 
themselves,  the  constitution  was  far  less  popular 
than  at  Athens.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  constitution,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was 
completely  altered  in  character  by  the  usurpation 
of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  the 
case,  that  Plato^  doubted  whether  the  government 
at  Sparta  might  not  be  called  a  *' tyranny,"  in  con- 
seqaence  of  the  extensive  powers  of  the  ephoralty, 
though  it  was  as  much  like  a  democracy  as  any 
form  of  government  could  well  be ;  and  yet,  he  adds, 
not  to  call  it  an  aristocracy  (t.  £.,  a  government  of 
the  dptaroi)  is  quite  absurd.  Moreover,  Aristotle,* 
when  he  enumerates  the  reasons  why  tbe  Spartan 
government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans  and 
their  conquered  subjects,  but  observes  that  it  re- 
eeived  this  name  because  it  had  many  oligarchical 
institutions,  such  as  that  none  of  the  magistrates 
were  choser.  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persons  were  com- 
petent to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  contained  in  the 
following  observations  of  Aristotle :'  Snme  affirm 
that  the  best  form  of  government  is  one  luixed  of 
;iU  the  fonns,  wherefore  they  praise  the  Spartan 
constitution ;  for  some  say  that  it  is  composed  of 
ao  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a  democracy  : 
a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings,  an  oligarchy 
on  account  of  the  councillors,  and  a  democracy  on 
accoont  of  the  ephors ;  but  others  say  that  the 
ephoralty  is  a  "tyranny,"  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  public  tables  and  the  regulatiunu  of  daily 
life  are  of  a  democratic  tendency. 
GERRA.  iVid.  Ecclesia,  p.  385.) 
■GETEIUM  (y^Tww),  also  called  Gethyan  {yi)Bv' 
ov),  a  plant  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Allium^  or 
Garlic,  but  the  particular  species  of  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  determined.* 

♦GETHYLLIS  (yjz^Uif),  most  probably  the 
same  aa  the  preceding. 

♦GEUM,  the  herb  Avens  or  Bennet,  the  CaryO' 
fikyUaia  vulgaris,  L.  The  French  term  is  Benoite, 
the  German  Benedicltourz.  It  grows  in  shady, 
woody  grounds.  The  root  is  bitter  and  aromatic, 
and  was  prescribed  by  the  ancient  physicians  not 
ooly  in  affections  of  the  breast  and  side,  but  also  in 
eases  of  dyspepsy.^ 

*GINGID'IUM  iyty)'idiov)y  according  to  Knellius 
and  Stephens,  a  species  of  Chervil.  This  opinion, 
howeTcr,  is  controverted  by  Matthiolus  and  Bauhm. 
Adama  makes  it  the  Daucus  Gingidium,  a  variety 
of  the  Davau  Carota^  or  wild  Carrot.* 

•GINNUS  or  HINNUS  (ytvvof,  Zvvof).  "  Buffon 
remarks,  that  Aristotle  applies  the  term  yiwog  in 
two  senses:  first,  to  denote  an  imperfect  animal, 
proceeding  sometimes  from  the  horse  and  ass ;  and, 
secondly,  to  signify  the  particular  production  of  the 
preat  male  and  the  marc.  Aristotle,  therefore,  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  mule  can  sometimes 
propagate  its  species."^ 
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*GITH  or  GIT,  the  seed  of  the  Melanthlon  oi 
Pepper-wort,  the  Nigella  saiiva.  It  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  condiment.   ( Vid.  Mblanthium.) 

GLADIATO'RES  (fiovoftaxoi)  were  men  who 
fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
places  for  the  amusement  of  ihe  Rom  An  people 
{Gladiator  est,  qui  in  arena,  populo  spcetante,  pugnoF 
vt7*).  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  exhibited  b/ 
the  Etrurians,  and  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the 
custom  of  killing  slaves  and  captives  at  the  funeral 
pyres  of  the  deceased.'  ( Vid.  Bobtum,  Funus,  p. 
460.)  A  show  of  gladiators  was  called  munus,  and 
the  person  who  exhibited  (edebat)  it,  editor,  munerof 
tor,  or  dominus,  who  was  honoured  during  the  day 
of  exhibition,  if  a  private  person,  with  the  official 
signs  of  a  magistrate.* 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  B.C. 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcus  and  Decimua 
Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.*  They  were 
at  first  confined  to  public  funerals,  but  afterward 
fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  women.*  Private 
persons  sometimes  led  a  sum  of  money  in  their 
will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at 
their  funerals.^  Combats  of  gladiators  were  also 
exhibited  at  entertainments,*  and  especially  at  pub- 
lie  festivals  by  the  aediles  and  other  magistrates, 
who  sometimes  exhibited  immense  nunnbers  with 
the  view  of  pleasing  the  people.*  ( Vid.  -^diles,  p. 
25.)  Under  the  Empire,  the  passion  of  the  Romans 
for  this  amusement  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and 
the  number  of  gladiators  who  fought  on  some  occa 
sions  appears  almost  incredible.  After  Trajan*s 
triumph  over  the  Dacians,  there  were  more  than 
10,000  exhibited." 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captivos,^^  slaves,^* 
and  condemned  malefactors,  or  of  freeborn  citizens 
who  fought  voluntarily.  Of  those  who  were  con* 
demiied,  some  were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  gladi- 
ttfti,  in  which  case  they  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at 
least  within  a  year;  and  othei's  ad  ludum,  who 
might  obtain  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three 
years.^'  Freemen,  who  became  gladiators  for  hire, 
were  called  auctorati,**and  their  hire  auc/orawen/uin 
or  gladiatorium,^^  They  also  took  an  oath  on 
entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved  by 
Petronius :"  '*  In  verba  Eumolpi  sacramentum  jurm- 
vimtis,  uri,  vinciri,  vcrberari,  ferroque  necan,  et  quic- 
quid  aliud  Eumolpu*  jussisaet^  lamquam  legitimi 
gladiator es  domino  corpora  animasque  religiosissimt 
addicimtis.^^"  Even  under  the  Republic  freeboni 
citizens  fought  as  gladiators,"  but  they  appear  to 
have  belonged  only  to  the  lower  orders.  Under  the 
Empire,  however,  both  knights  and  senators  fought 
in  the  arena,"  and  even  women ;"  which  practice 
was  at  length  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Severus.*' 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  schools  {ludi),  where  they 
were  trained  by  persons  called  lanistaV  The 
whole  body  of  gladiators  under  one  lanista  was  fre- 
quently called  familia.^  They  sometimes  were  the 
property  of  the  lanistae,  who  let  them  out  to  per- 
sons who  wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators ; 


1.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Claasica,  p.  142.)— 2.  (Quint.,  Doclam., 
302.)— 3.  (Tertull.,  De  Spectac.,  12.— Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Jin.,  x., 
519.)— 4.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Philos.,  23.— Flur.,  iii.,  30.-« 

I  Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  19,  ^  $.)—5.  (Val.  Max.,ii.,4,  ^  7.— Liv.,  Epit., 
16.)— 6.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  26.  — Spart.,  Hadr.,  9.)— 7.  (Sen.,  If 

I  Brev.  Vit.,  20.)— 8.  (Alhen.,  iv.,  p.  153.— Sil.  Ital.,  xi.,  61.)— ». 
(Cic,  Pro  Mur.,  18.— Id.,  De  Off.,  ii.,  16.)— 10.  (Dion  Ca«., 

t  Iviii.,  15.)— 11.  (Vopisc,  Prob.,  19.)— 12.  (Suet.,  Viiell.,  12.)— 
13.  (Ulpian,  CoIIat.  Mos.  et  Rom.  Le;^.,  tit.  ii.,  8.  7,  ^  4.)— 14. 
(Quint.,  1.  c— Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  vii.,  58.)— 15.  (Sue t.,  Tib.,  7.— 
Liv.,  xliv.,  31.)— 16.  (c.  117.)— 17.  (Compare  Senec,  Epist.,7.) 
—18.  (Liv.,  xxviii.,  21.)— 19.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ii.,  22.— Id.,  Ivi.,  25. 
—Suet.,  Jul.,  39.— Id.,  Octav.,  43.— Id.,  Ner.,  12.)— 20.  (Twit., 
Ann.,  XT  ,  32.— Suet.,  Dora.,  4.— Juv.,  vi.,  250,  <S:c.— SUt., 
Sylv.,  1.,  vi.,  53.)— 21.  (Dion  Ca«s.,  Ixxv.,  16.)— 22.  (Siwt.. 
Jul.,  SO.— Cic,  Pro  Ro0c.  Aroer.,  40.— Ju  r.,  vi.,  216.— Id.  zt.,  8. 

;  —33.  (Soec,  Octar.,  48  J 
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Hut  at  other  times  belonged  to  citizens,  who  kept 
them  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and  engaged  la- 
nists  to  instruct  them.  Thus  we  read  of  the  ludus 
iEmilius  at  Rome,'  and  of  Caesar's  ludus  at  Capua.* 
The  superintendence  of  the  ludi,  which  belonged  to 
the  emperors,  was  intrusted  to  c  person  of  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurator.'  The  gladiators 
fought  in  these  ludi  with  wooden  swords,  called 
Tudes.*'  Great  attention  was  paid  tc  their  diet,  in 
order  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies, 
vrhence  Cicero*^  speaks  of  "  gladiatoria  totiu$  corpo- 
ris ftrmitas."  They  were  fed  with  nourishing  food, 
called  gladiator  ji  sagina*  A  great  number  of  glad- 
iators were  trained  at  Ravenna,  on  account  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  place.' 

Gladiators  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  Forum,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  {Vid.  Amprithea- 
TBUBt.)  The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
gladiators  published,  some  days  before  the  exhibi- 
tion, bills  {libelli)  containing  the  number  and  some- 
times the  names  of  those  who  were  to  fight.^  When 
the  day  came,  they  were  led  along  the  arena  in  pro- 
cession, and  matched^  by  pairs ;'  and  their  swords 
were  examined  by  the  editor  to  see  if  they  were 
sufficiently  sharp.'*  At  first  there  w«s  a  kind  of 
sham  battle,  called  praslusio,  in  which  they  fought 
with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,"  ard  afterward,  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  real  battle  began. 
When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  called 
out  fiabet  or  hoc  habet ;  and  the  one  who  was  van- 
quished lowered  his  anns  in  token  of  submission. 
His  fate,  however,  depended  upon  the  people,  who 
pressed  down  their  thumbs  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  but  turned  them  up  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
killed,**  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword  {fcr- 
rum  rccipere)^  which  gladiators  usually  did  with  the 
greatest  firmness.**  If  the  life  of  a  vanquished  glad- 
iator was  spared,  he  obtained  his  discharge  for  that 
day,  which  was  called  missio  ;'*  and  hence,  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  gladiators  sine  missione,^*  the  lives  of  the 
conquered  were  never  spared.  This  kind  of  exhi- 
bition, however,  was  forbidden  by  Augustus.** 

Palms  were  usually  given  to  the  victorious  gladi- 
ators ;*'  and  hence  a  gladiator  who  had  frequently 
conquered  is  called  "  plurimarum  palmarum  gladia- 
tor;"^* money  also  was  sometimes  given.**  Old 
gladiators,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  only  fought 
for  a  short  time,  were  discharged  from  the  service 
by  the  editor  at  the  request  of  the  people,  who  pre- 
sented each  of  them  with  a  rudis  or  wooden  sword, 
whence  those  who  were  discharged  were  called 
Rudiarii.**  If  a  person  was  free  before  he  entered 
the  ludus,  he  became,  on  his  discharge,  free  again ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  slave,  he  returned  to  the  same 
condition  again.  A  man,  however,  who  had  been 
a  gladiator,  was  always  considered  to  have  dis- 
graced himself,  and,  consequently,  it  appears  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  equestrian  rank  if  he  after- 
ward acquired  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to 
it  ;**  and  a  slave  who  had  been  sent  into  a  ludus, 
and  there  manumitted  either  by  his  then  owner  or 
another  owner,  merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  per- 
egrinus  dediticius."    ( Vid.  Dediticii.) 

1.  (Hot.,  de  Art.  Poet.,  32.)— 2.  (C«b«.,  Bell.  Ciy.,  i.,  14.)— 3- 
rr&cit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  35.— Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  22.-  Suet.,  Cal.,  27.— Gro- 
Inr,  Inscript.,  p.  469.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  32,  54.)  — 5.  (Phil., 
Kj,  250— fi.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  88.)  —7.  (Strabo,  v.,  p.  213.)— 8. 
(Uc.  ad  Pam.,  ii.,  8.— Suet.,  Jul.,  26. )—  9.  (Ilor.,  Sal.,  I.,  vii., 
to.)— 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  Irviii.,  3.— Suet.,  Tit.,  tf.  — Lipsim,  Ex- 
Onn.  ad  Tac,  Am..,  iii.,  37.)— 11.  (Cic,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  78,  80.— 
Grid,  A.  A.,  ill..  515.— Senec.,  Epist.,  117.)  —  12.  (IFor.,  Epiat., 
I,  xviii.,  60.— Juv.,  iii.,  36.)— 13.  (Cic,  Tusc,  li.,  17.— Id.,  Pro 
•«xt.,  37.— fd..  Pro  Mil..  34.)  —  14.  (Mart.,  XII.,  xxix.,  7.)— 15. 
(Lit.,  xli.,  20.)— 16.  (Sue* .  OotitY.,  45.)  — 17.  (Sttet.,  Cal.,  32.) 
«-18.  (Cic,  Pro  Rose.  Ani«  ,  6.»  — 19.  (Jar.,  vii.,  243.- Suet., 
CSaud.,  21.)  —30.  (Cic,  Phil .  li.,  29.  —  Hor.,  Bpirt..  1.,  i.,  2.— 
8aet.,  Tib.,  7.  —  Qoint.,  1.  r  r  —  21.  (Qaint.,  1.  c.)— flS.  (Guos, 
i..  IS.) 
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Shows  of  giidlators  were  abolished  by  CoD&tat 
tine,^  but  appear,  notwithstanding,  to  iiave  been 
generally  exhibited  till  the  time  of  Honoiius,  bj 
whom  they  were  finally  suppressed.* 

Gladiators  were  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  their  arms  and  different  mode  of  fight- 
ing, or  other  circumstances.  The  name  of  the  moa 
important  of  these  classes  is  given  in  alphabetical 
order  : 

Andabata^  wore  helmets  without  any  aperturt 
for  the  eyes,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  fight  blind 
fold,  and  thus  excite  the  mirth  oi^  the  spectators 
Some  modem  writers  say  that  they  fought  on  horse 
back,  but  this  is  denied  by  Orelli.* 

CalervariiwdLS  the  name  given  to  gladiatoiswhca 
they  did  not  fight  in  pairs,  but  when  several  fouglii 
together.* 

Dimackcri  appear  to  have  been  so  called,  because 
they  fought  with  two  swords.* 

Equitts  were  those  who  fought  on  horsebacK.' 

Essedarii  fought  from  chariots  like  the  Gauls  and 
Britons.  ( Vid.  Esseda.)  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions.* 

Fiscales  were  those,  under  the  Empire,  who  were 
trained  and  supported  from  the  fiscus.* 

Hoplomachi  appear  to  have  been  those  who  foaghl 
in  a  complete  suit  of  armour.**  Lipsius  considers 
them  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Samnites,  and 
that  this  name  was  disused  under  the  emperors,  and 
hoplomachi  substituted  for  it. 

Laqueatores  were  those  who  used  a  noosH  to  catch 
their  adversaries.'* 

Meridiani  were  those  who  fought  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combats  with  wild  beasts  had  ta- 
ken place  in  the  morning.  These  gladiators  were 
very  slightly  armed.** 

Mirmillones  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  froiL 
their  having  the  image  of  a  fish  (»«>rmyr,  /wp^pof^ 
on  their  helmets."  Their  arms  were  like  those  of 
the  Gauls,  whence  we  find  that  they  were  also  call- 
ed Gain.  They  were  usually  matched  with  the  re- 
tiarii  or  Thracians.'* 

Ordinarii  was  the  name  applied  to  all  thn  re^lo 
gladiators,  who  fought  in  pairs,  in  the  ordiDWj 
way." 

Postulaticii  were  such  as  were  demanded  by  the 
people  from  the  editor,  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  exhibited.** 

Provoeatorcs  fought  with  the  Samnites,*'  but  we 
do  not  know  anything  respecting  them  except  their 
name.  They  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.**  The 
npo6oKuTup  mentioned  by  Artcmidorus**  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  provocator. 

Retiarii  carried  only  a  three- pointed  lance,  called 
tridcns  or  fuscina  (vid.  Fobcina),  and  a  net  {rete\ 
which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  over  their  adver- 
saries, and  then  to  attack  them  with  the  fuscioa 
wh ile  they  were  entangled.  The  retiarius  was  drew- 
ed  in  a  short  tunic,  and  wore  nothing  on  his  head. 
If  he  missed  his  aim  in  throwing  the  net,  he  betook 
himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  h« 
net  for  a  second  cast,  while  his  adversary  followed 
round  the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  before  he  couM 
make  a  second  attempt.  His  adversary  was  usu- 
ally a  secutor  or  a  mimiillo.**    In  the  foUowinj 


1.  (Cod.  11,  tit,  43.)— 2.  (Theodoret,  ITiBt.  Ecclei.,  '■.»>- 
5.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  rii.,  10.)— 4.  (Inscr.,  2577.)— 5.  (Saet.,<»- 
tav.,  45.—"  Gregatim  dimicantcs :»  Cal.,  30.)  —  6.  (ArtcmrfM-^ 
ii.,  32.— Orelli,  Inacr.,  2584.)— 7.  (Orelli,  2577, 25eQ.)-e.  {OM 
li,  2566,  2584,  &c.)  —  9.  (Capitol.,  Gord..  iii.,  33.)-  10.  (Soel, 
Cal.,  35.  —  Martial,  viii.,  74.  —  Orolli.  2506.)  — U.  (Wd  ,  J^'-; 
56.)— 12.  (Senec,  Epist.,  7.— S«ct.,  Cland.,  34.  — Orelh,  «e7I 
- 13.  (Festus,  B.  V.  Retiario.)— 14.  (Cic,  Phil.,  iii.,  JJ-W;?" 
vii.,  6.-Jav.,  viii.,  200.— Suet..  Cal.,  32.— Orelli,  2566, 25W.>' 
15.  (Senec,  Epist.,  7.— Soct.,  Octav.,  45.  —  Id.,  Cal.,  »•)—'«' 
(Senec,  1.  c)-17.  (Cic,  Pro  Sext.,64.)  — 18  (OreUKW-lf 
W.  (ii.,  32.)— 20.  (Jut..  Sat.,  ii.,  143.— Id.  ib.,  nii  ,2M.-«ti«' 
Oa.,  80.— Id.,  aaud  ,  34.— Orelli,  2578.) 
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VQO-lcut,  taken  from  Winckelmann,^  a  combat  is 
nurdsented  between  a  retiarius  and  a  niirmillo ;  the 


%imer  has  thuwn  his  net  over  the  head  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  is  proceeding  to  attack  him  with  the  fusci- 
oa.    The  lanista  stands  behind  the  retiarius. 

Samnitet  were  so  called  because  they  were  armed 
ia  the  same  way  as  that  people,  and  were  particular- 
ly distinguished  by  the  oblong  scutum.* 

SeetUores  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  so 
called,  because  the  secutor,  in  his  combat  with  the 
retiarius,  pursued  the  latter  when  he  failed  in  secu- 
ring him  by  his  net.  Other  writers  think  that  they 
were  the  same  as  the  supposilUiiy  mentioned  by 
Martial,'  who  were  gladiators  substituted  in  the 
place  of  those  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed.* 
If  the  old  reading  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's*  is  correct, 
Jnliai  Caesar  had  no  less  than  600  secutores  in  his 
lodoB  at  Capua ;  bat  it  appears  probable  that  we 
CQght  to  read  seutorum  instead  o{  sccuiorum. 

Suppositiiii.     {Vid.  SecutortM.) 

Thraeis  or  T/treces  were  armed,  like  the  Thra- 
eiut,  with  a  round  shield  or  buckler/  and  a  short 


•word  or  dagger  (sica'),  which  is  called  falx  supinm 


by  Juvenal*  They  were  usually  malcherf,  w  a» 
ready  staled,  with  the  mirmillones.  Ihe  prtceding 
woodcut,  taken  from  Winckelmann,*  represents  a 
combat  between  two  Thracians.  A  lanista  stands 
behind  each. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  well  as  ot 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  favourite 
subjects  with  the  Roman  artisLs.^  Several  statuei 
of  gladiators  have  come  down  to  us,  which  are  high- 
ly admired  as  works  of  art :  of  these,  the  most  cela- 
brated  is  the  gladiator  of  the  Borghese  collection, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  dying 
gladiator,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Capitolino  Museum 
Gladiatorial  combats  are  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii,  and  illus- 
trate in  many  particulars  the  brief  account  which 
has  been  given  in  this  article  of  the  several  classes 
of  gladiators.  These  bas-reliefs  are  represented  in 
the  following  woodcuts  from  Mazois.*  The  fiaures 
are  made  of  stucco,  and  appear  to  have  been  moulu 
ed  separately,  and  attached  to  the  plaster  by  pegs 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  various  parts  of  the  frieze  are 
written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  gladia- 
tors belonged,  and  also  tlie  names  of  the  gladiaiorb 
themselves,  and  the  number  of  their  victories.  The 
first  pair  of  gladiators  on  the  led  hand  represents  an 
equestrian  combat.  Both  wear  helmets  with  v:  ^rs, 
which  cover  the  whole  face,  and  are  armer.  with 
spears  and  round  bucklers.  In  the  second  pair,  the 
gladiator  on  the  left  has  been  wounded ;  he  has  let 
fall  his  shield,  and  is  imploring  the  mercy  of  the 
people  by  raising  his  hand  towards  tuem  His  an* 
tagonist  stands  behind  him,  waiting  the  signal  of  th€ 
people.  Like  all  the  other  gladiators  represented 
on  the  frieze,  they  wear  the  subligaculum,  or  short 
apron  fixed  above  the  hips.  The  one  on  the  left 
appears  to  be  a  mirmillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right, 
with  an  oblong  shield  (scuium)j  a  Samnite.  The 
third  pair  consists  of  a  Thracian  and  a  mirmillo,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  defeated.  The  fourth  group  cod* 
sists  of  four  figures ;  two  are  secutores  and  two  re> 
tiarii.  The  secutor  on  his  knee  appears  to  have 
been  defeated  by  the  retiarius  behind  him,  but  as 
the  fuscina  is  not  adapted  for  producing  certain 
death,  the  other  secutor  is  called  upon  to  do  it. 
The  retiarius  in  the  distance  is  probably  destined  io 
fight  in  his  turn  with  the  surviving  secutor.  Thi 
last  group  consists  of  a  mirmillo  and  a  Samnita 
the  latter  is  defeated. 


In  the  next  woodcut  two  combats  are  represent- 1  ed.    In  the  first  a  Samnite  has  beivi  conquered 


L(lfMu  !iMd.,pLl«7.)-S.(Liy.,ix.,40.— Cic.,Pn>8at.,6i.) 
^  (▼.,  91.)-  -4.  (SiMt.,  Cal.,  SO.— J«T.,  viii.,  SIO.)— ft.  (ad  Att., 
ji.^  14.)— 41.  \?««tiir.  8  *.  TlOTDCea.)— 7.  (Saet.,  C*l., ».) 


1.  (▼iii., »!.)-«.  fl.  c.)-J.  (Plan.,  H.  N.,  nar.,  tl.  —  Cir 
tol.,  Gord.,  S.— V  >piK.,  Carin.,  18.)  ->4.  (Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  M  ) 
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bf  a  minvUlo ;  the  former  is  holding  up  his  hand  to 
the  people  to  imploro  mercy,  while  the  latter  appa- 
rently wishes  to  become  his  enemy's  executioner 
before  receiving  the  signal  from  the  people,  but  the 
lanista  holds  him  back.  In  the  other  combat  a 
mirmillo  is  mortally  wounded  by  a  Samnite. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  right  arm  of  every 
figure  is  protected  by  armour,  which  the  left  does 
uot  require,  on  account  of  the  shield.^  (  Vid.  Besti- 
Rii,  Venatio.) 

•GLADIOLUS  {^Li^iov  and  ^acryavtov).  Corn-flag 
or  Sword-grass,  Gaza,  in  his  version  of  Theophras- 
tus,  renders  the  Greek  term  by  ensis.  The  people  of 
Zante  call  it,  at  the  present  day,  aypioxoKopoc ;  the 
rest  of  the  modern  Greeks,  anaddicvpTov.  Sibthorp 
found  a  variety,  which  he  names  G.  triphyUus.  The 
botanical  name  for  the  Gladiolus  of  the  ancients  is 
G.  communis  or  vulgaris.  This  is  found  in  the 
fields  of  the  ^gean  islands  at  the  beginning  of 
spring* 

GL  ADIT  IS  (^/^of,  poel.  aop,  (^dayavov),  a  Sword 
or  Glaive,  by  the  Latin  poets  called  ensis.  The  an- 
cient sword  had  generally  a  straight,  two-edged 
blade  (a/x9J7«ff'),  rather  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal 
width  from  hilt  to  point.  Gladiators,  however,  used 
a  sword  which  was  curved  like  a  ciraiter .♦  In 
times  of  the  remotest  antiquity  swords  were  made 
of  bronze,  but  afterward  of  iron. •  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  wore  them  on  the  left  side  {vid.  p.  93; 
woodcut,  p.  69?*),  so  as  to  draw  them  out  of  the 
sheath  {vaginat  KoXeog)  by  passing  the  right  hand  in 
front  of  the  body  to  taice  hold  of  the  hilt  with  the 
thumb  next  to  the  blade.  Hence  ^Gschylus  dis- 
tinguishes the  army  of  Xerxes  by  the  denomination 
of  ftaxaipoi^pov  i&voQ,''  alluding  to  the  obvious  dif- 
ference in  their  appearance  in  consequence  of  tlic 
use  of  the  Acinacbs  instead  of  the  sword. 

The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword.  ( Vid. 
woodcut,  p.  94.)  Iphicrates,  who  made  various 
improvements  in  armour  about  400  B.C.,  doubled 
its  length,*  so  that  an  iron  sword  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Athens,  and  represented  by  Dodwell,'  was  two 
feet  five  inches  long,  including  the  handle,  which 
vas  also  of  iron.  The  Roman  sword,  as  was  the 
ease  also  with  their  other  offensive  weapons,  was 
larger,  heavier,  and  more  formidable  than  the 
Greek. »•  Its  length  gave  occasion  to  the  joke  of 
Lcntulus  upon  his  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low 
stature,  "  Who  tied  my  son-in-law  to  his  sword  t"" 
To  this  Roman  sword  the  Greeks  applied  the  term 
oTiWiji^*  which  was  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of 
the  same  form  used  in  weaving.  ( Vid.  Tela.)  The 
British  glaive  was  still  larger  than  the  Roman.^'  In 
a  monument  found  in  London,  and  preserved  at  Ox- 
ford, the  glaive  is  represented  between  three  and 
four  feet  long.** 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  hilt."    {Vid.  Capulus.) 

Gladius  was  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Pooio." 

GLANDES.     {Vid.  Funda.) 

*GLANS.  "This  term,"  observes  Martyn, 
•'  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  employ  the  word  Mastt  name- 
ly, to  indicate  the  fruit  of  the  beech,  oak,  or  other 
forest-trees.  Thus  the  fruit  of  the  beech  is  called 
glans  by  Pliny,  'fagi  glans,  nuclei  similis,'  But, 
•trictly  speaking,  it  means  only  such  fruits  as  con- 

1.  (LiiMias,  Saturnalia.)— 2.  (Dio»cor.,  ir.,  20,  23.  — Theo- 
phrasU,  U.  P.,  vil.,  11.— Billcrbeck,  Flora  Claasica,  p.  13.)— 3. 
OBom.,  11.,  X.,  256.)— 4.  (Mariette,  Recueil,  No.  92.)— 5.  (Eurip., 
Phcen.,  67,  52tf,  1438.— Virg.,  JEn.,  iv.,  570.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  2«0.)— 
$.  (Sid.  >^M.,  Cairo.,  2.)— 7.  (Pen.,  56.)-«.  (Diod.  Sic,  xr., 
44.)— «.  (Tou-,  i.,  p.  443.)— 10.  (Floru»,  ii.,  7.)— II.  (Macrob., 
talura.,  ii.)— 12.  (Arrian,  Tort.)— 13.  (Tac.,  Aaric.,  86.)— 14. 
(Ilait&acon,  Snpplem.,  ir.,  p.  I6.)-l».  (Viif.,  JEn.,  xii.,  MS.) 
^16.(Aol.  Cell.,  IX.,  13.) 
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tain  bat  one  seedt  which  is  corered  at  tte  hmci 

part  with  a  husk,  and  is  naked  at  (he  upper  part, 
thus  the  fruit  of  an  oak,  which  we  commonly  al 
an  acorn,  is. properly  a  glans.  *GUmdemj*  saji 
Pliny,  *  qua  proprie  inlelligitur^  feruni  rohuTt  pLcratt^ 
(Bsculusy  cerrusy  ileXy  suber.*  *'* 

•GLASTUM  (Iffcrtf),  Woad,  or  Isaiis  tinctoriM, 
long  celebrated  for  producing  a  dye  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour.  The  ancient  Britons,  according  to 
Caesar  and  other  writers,  stained  their  bodies  witli 
the  juice  of  this  plant,  a  custom  which,  accordins 
to  Pliny,  extended  even  to  females.  Two  kinds  of 
Umtis  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  w^riters;  the 
domesticated,  or  saliva,  the  same  with  the  /.  tincto 
ria,  and  the  wild,  or  uypia,  corresponding  to  the  / 
Lusitanica.* 

•GLAUC'IUM  {yTiavKiov),  the  Homed  Poppy, 
named  by  Bauhin  Papaver  cormculalum,  and  bj 
more  modem  botanists,  Glaucium  comiadatumy  Curt 
Sibthorp  found  it  growing  abundantly  along  the 
sandy  shores  of  Greece.* 

♦GLAUCUS  {yXavKoc\  the  blue  Shark,  or  iW 
Ins  Glaueus,  called  in  French  Le  Ckien  de  met. 
iGlian  describes  the  paternal  care  of  this  fish  for  ita 
offspring  in  guarding  it  against  dangerous  foes :  tc- 
rijp  d*  kv  IxOvaw  6  yXavKO^  oloc  i<m !  ic.  r.  A.* 

•GLAUX  (yWo,  "  the  Strix  Bubo,  L.,  known 
by  the  English  names  of  Eagle  Owl,  Great  Owl, 
and  Great  Homed  Owl.  The  wrof  is  the  Strix 
Olus,  or  Horned  Owl.  The  oiyuAiof  of  Arist^lto 
may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  Strix  nyctea,  or  Great 
White  Owl.»'*  Dodwell,  speaking  of  the  owls  in 
modern  lireece,  observes,  "There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  owls  at  Athens ;  the  most  common  is  the 
Strix  passaina,  which  is  very  small  and  tame,  antf 
is  the  same  that  is  represented  on  Athenian  coins. 
They  have  a  particular  note,  of  which  their  Greek 
name,  KovKov6ayia,  is  perfectly  expressive,  and  to 
which  that  circumstance  must  have  given  rise, 
since,  the  cuckoo  has  received  its  appellation  from 
a  similar  resemblance.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  the  Athenians  are  pleased  with  seeing 
the  bird  of  Minerva  perch  upon  their  houses.  lo 
all  other  countries  it  is  supposed  as  anciently  to 
portend  calamity  and  death."  The  selection  of  the 
owl  as  the  emblem  of  Minerva  originated,  as  is 
thought,  from  the  circumstance  of  this  bird's  hav- 
ing a  particular  air  of  intelligence,  owing  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  facial  line." 

*II.  a  plant,  which  Tragus  and  Bauhin  ere  is- 
clined  to  refer  to  a  species  oCPolygala,  or  Milkwort; 
but  Sprengel  follows  Clusius  in  holding  it  to  be  the 
Astragalus  Glaux.  The  English  name  of  the  As- 
tragalus is  Milkvetch.'' 

♦GLECHON  (y^xov),  the  Mentha  vuUgium,  oi 
Pennyroyal.  Apuleius  says,  "  Graci  Blechon.  du 
Glechon,  et  Latini  Pulegium."  The  former  of  these 
two  Greek  expressions,  namely.  Blechon  {p.i}xur\ 
of  which  the  other  {Glechon)  is  merely  a  dialectic 
variation,  comes,  according  to  the  ancient  writers, 
from  pX^xVt  "  bleating,"  because  the  plant,  when 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  makes  them  bleat.  The 
Latin  name  pulegium  was  given  to  it  because  it 
was  believed  to  kill  fleas  {pulices)  by  its  odour. 
Two  kinds  of  pulegium  are  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, the  domesticated  {sativum)  and  wild  (sylves- 
tre).  Pliny  gives  a  long  enumeration  of  its  medical 
properties,  and  cites  the  saying  of  Varro,  that  a 
crown  of  Pennyroyal  was  more  fit  to  adorn  au 
apartment  than  one  of  roses.  The  same  writer 
distinguishes  also  between  the  male  and  female  pu- 


1.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  305.)— 2.  (C««.»  B.  G.,  t.,  14- 
—Plin.,  II.  N.,  Kii.,  1.— Dio«or.,  h.,  215.-Bai^rfaeck.  FJoia 
Claaaica,  p.  174.)  -3.  (Diusr^r.,  iii.,  90.— Adams,  Appead.,  p.  vJ 
—4.  (.£ban,  N.  A.,  i.,  I6.~Adana,  Amif>A.,  s.  t.H^  {m^^mm 

Append.,  a.  v.)-6.  (Dodwall,  Tour,  u.,  j.  tt.)—?.  {"^ 

lai.--Ailu«,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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^egma,  which  Dioscorides  does  not,  and,  botanically 
■peaking,  this  distinction  is  a  vicious  one.  Apolei- 
us,  without  doubt  following  Pliny,  says  that  the  fe- 
male pulegium  has  a  red  flower,  and  the  male  a 
white  one ;  but  he  gives  no  preference  for  medical 
oorposes  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  kind.^ 

*0LI8,  the  Rell-mouse,  or  Glis  escvlentusj  a 
branch  of  the  Dormouse  family.  It  is  the  fivo^og 
of  the  Greek  writers,  which  is  most  probably  the 
lame  with  the  iXeioc  of  Aristotle.  Linnaeus  calls  it 
the  Myoxu9  Glis* 

♦GLOTTIS  (yA6)mV),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tiooed  by  Aristotle.  "  The  most  probable  conjec- 
ture," says  Adams,  "  which  I  can  form  respecting 
it,  is,  that  it  was  the  Totanus  Glottis,  Bechstein, 
called  in  English  the  Greenshank  or  Great  Plover."' 

♦GLYCYRRHIZ'A  {Y?.vKvfifii^a),  Liquorice. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  acknowledges  it  to  be  the 
Glycyrrkiza  glabra ;  but  in  bis  edition  of  Dioscori- 
des he  prefers  the  G,  glandulifera.  Bauhin,  Hill, 
Miller,  and  Dierbach  agree  that  it  is  the  variety  of 
Liquorice  now  named  G.  capite  echijuUo,  which  is 
described  by  Dioscorides.  Sibthorp  also  makes  it 
to  be  the  G.  ecltinat.^ 

'GLYCYM'ARIS  {YXvKvuapCc),  a  fish  of  the  tes- 
taceous order.  Coray  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the 
Area  glycymaris,  L.  Lamarck  makes  it  a  distinct 
(enus.* 

•GLYCYSIDE  (yXvifvcr/Jj?),  according  to  Dios- 
corides and  Galen,  a  synonyme  of  the  iraiovla. 
"The  two  species  described  by  them,"  remarks 
Adams,  *'^are  most  probably  the  Paonia  officinalis, 
or  Male  Peony,  and  the  P.  coraUina.  Stackhouse 
holds  the  y?.vKvai67i  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the  P. 
iw&i7i>."« 

♦GNAPHAL'IUM  {yva^akiov),  according  to  Bau- 
hin, the  *'H€rba  impia"  of  Pliny,  which  he  calls  the 
Gnaphaliurt  vuigart,  but  which  is  now  termed  G. 
Gemamcum  by  British  botanists.  It  is  the  common 
Cudweed  of  Great  Britain.  *'  This  seems  to  be  a 
probable  view  of  the  subject,"  remarks  Adams,  "  but 
ft  becomes  me  to  state  that  Sprengel,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  MatthioIus,Dodoneus,  and  others,  holds  it 
to  be  a  species  of  Lavender-cotton,  namely,  the 
Otanlkus  maritimus,  Zink."^ 

•GNAPH'ALUS  (yvut^aXoc),  a  bird  of  passage 
described  by  Aristotle.  Buflbn  conjectures  that  it 
was  the  Bohemian  Chatterer  {Garrulus  Bohcmicus) ; 
an  opinion  discountenanced  by  Linnaeus,  but  which 
Adams  considers  a  very  probable  one.' 

GNOMON.     (Vid.  HoROLooiuM.) 

♦GOBIUS  (ku6i6c),  the  Sea  Gudgeon  or  Gobey. 
Griffith  thinks  that  the  Gobey  is  the  Pkycis  of  the 
ancients,  "the  only  fish  that  constructs  a  nest."' 

*GOSSIPTON.  The  Cotton-tree.  {Vid.  EPI- 
0*OPON  AENAPON.) 

GRADUS  COGNATIONIS.    {Vid.  Coonati.) 

GRAMM'ATEUS  {ypofLfMarevc),  a  Clerk  or  Scribe. 
Amofig  the  great  number  of  scribes  employed  by 
the  magistrates  and  government  of  Athens,  there 
were  three  of  a  higher  rank,  who  were  real  state 
officers.'*  Their  functions  are  described  by  Pollux." 
One  of  them  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to 
serve  the  time  of  the  administration  of  each  pry- 
taoy,  though  be  always  belonged  to  a  diflferent  pry- 
lany  from  that  which  was  in  power.  He  was 
therefore  called  ypajufiuTeifc  Kara  npvTaveiav.^*  His 
province  was  to  keep  the  public  records,  and  the  de- 


i.  (Kieaad.,  Alex.,  1S8.— DioKor.,  iii.,  38.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xz., 
14.)— 2.  (Anstot.,  II.  A.,  riii.,  19.->Adaint,  •.  ▼.  /Xcfd;.)— 3. 
(Aristot.,  II.  A.,  Till.,  14.— i dams.  Append.,  s.  y.)-A.  (Dioecor., 


uL,  7. — AdajBS,  Append.,  •.  r.— Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p. 
I9S.)— 5  (Ptin.,  H.  W.,  xzzii.,  11.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 6. 
(TbeophrasL,  ix-,  9.- -Dioscor.,  lii.,  147.— Nicand..  Thcr.,  MO.— 
Adaais,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 7.  (Dioscor., iii.,  122.— Adams,  Apfiend., 
s,  r.)—%.  (Aristot.,  IT.  A.,  ix.,  1(J.)— 9.  (Griffith**  Curier,  toI. 
s.,  p.  236.)— 10.  (Saidas,  t.  ▼.)-  II.  (Onixa.,Tiii.,  98.)~1S.  (De- 
■Mih..  c  Timocrai.,  p.  720  ) 


crees  of  the  people  which  were  made  dunng  uif 
time  of  his  office,  and  to  deliver  to  the  thesmothcts 
the  decrees  of  the  senate.^  Demosthenes,  in  an- 
other pa%»«>age,*  states  that  the  public  documents, 
which  were  deposited  I.i  the  Metroon,  were  in  the 
keeping  of  a  public  slave  ;  whence  we  must  suppobe, 
with  Schomann,'  that  this  servant,  who&e  office  was 
probably  for  life,  was  under  the  ypafifiarev^,  and  was 
his  assistant.  Previous  to  the  archunshipof  Euclei- 
des,  the  name  of  this  scribe  was  attached  to  the 
beginning  of  every  decree  of  the  people  ;*  and  the 
name  of  the  ypa^crei'f  who  officiated  during  thif 
administration  of  the  first  prytany  in  a  year  was,  like 
that  of  the  archon  eponymus,  used  to  designate  the 
year. 

The  second  ypofifiarev^  was  elected  by  the  senate 
by  xftpoTovia^  and  was  intrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  laws  {M  rovg  vofuvfy  His  usual  name  wac 
ypoftfiarevc  t^c  ^ov^vCt  but  in  inscriptions  he  if 
also  called  ypofiftarev^  tCjv  pov?,cvT€fv*  Farthei 
particulars  concerning  his  office  are  not  known. 

A  third  ypamiarevQ  was  called  ypoftfiarev^  rfj^  ir6- 
AeCi>f,*  or  ypofifxarevc  r^f  povXijg  koI  tov  drjfMv.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  people  by  x^tporovla,  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  office  was  to  read  any  laws  oi 
documents  which  were  required  to  be  read  in  the 
assembly  or  in  the  senate.' 

A  class  of  scribes  inferior  to  these  were  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 
civil  or  military  officers  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  ypafmaTelg  mentioned  above  as 
under-clerks  {vitoypafifiaTsig*).  These  persons  were 
either  public  slaves  or  citizens  of  the  lower  orders, 
as  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  Demosthenes 
speaks  of  them,  and  were  not  allowed  to  hold  their 
office  for  two  succeeding  years." 

Diffisrent  from  these  common  clerks  were  the 
dvTiypa^ccg,  checking-clerks  or  counter- scribes,  who 
must  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  one.  The  former  comprised  those 
who  accompanied  the  generals  and  cashiers  of  the 
armies,*^  who  kept  the  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  sacred  money,  &c."  The  higher  class  of 
LvTiypapelq^  on  the  other  hand,  were  public  officers. 
Their  number  was,  according  to  Harpocration," 
only  two,  the  uvnypa^ivQ  r^f  Stouc^aeu^,  and  the 
uvTiypa^ei'c  rye  /JouX^f.  The  office  of  the  former 
was  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry {dioUtfatc) ;  the  latter  was  always  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  recorded  the  accounts 
of  money  which  was  paid  into  the  senate.^*  He  had 
also  to  lay  the  account  of  the  public  revenue  before 
the  people  in  every  prytany,  so  that  he  was  a  check 
upon  the  anoSiKrai.  He  was  at  first  elected  by  thf 
people  by  x^'^P<^'^°via,  but  was  aflerward  appointett 
by  lot." 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counter-clerks  a* 
Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  insti 
tution  of  the  eidvvrj,  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  carried  into  efllect." 

GRAPHE  (ypa<^n\  in  its  most  general  accepta- 
tion,  comprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal  pros 
ecutions  whatever  in  the  Attic  courts  ;  but  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not  dis- 


1.  (Demosth.,  I.e.)— 2.  (De  Fals.  T^^.,  p.  381.)— 3.  (De  Co 
mit.,  p.  302,  transl.) — 4.  (SchOmann,  p.  132,  d;c. — Compar* 
BouLE,  p.  69.)— 5.  (Pollux,  I.e.— Demosth.,  c.Timocr.,  p.  713 
— De  Coron.,  p.  238.)— C.  (BOckh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  201 .)— 7.  (Thu 
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419.— Id.,  c.  Leptin.,  p.  485.— Suidaa,  s.  y.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  D« 
Fals.  Leg.,  p.  419.— Id.,  De  Coron.,  p.  314.— Aotiphon,  Do  Cho- 
root.,  p.  /92.— Lysias,  c. Nioom.,  p.  804.)— 10.  Lysias,  c.  Nicomn 
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Staatsh.  i.,  p.  203.)— 11.  (Demosth.,  De  Cherson.,  p.  101.)— It 
(BOckh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  i^.)— 13.  (s.  v.)— 14.  (Compare  Pollox, 
Onom.,  viii.,  9S.— Suidas,  s.  ▼.)— 15.  (.£schin.,  c.  Ctcs.,  p.  417 
—Pollux,  I.  c.)— 10.  {Vid.  SchOmann,  De  Comit.,  p.  tW,  Ao^ 
BOckh,  StaaUh.,  i.,  p.  196,  Ac-  Hennana,  Polit.  Antic ,  ^  I1T 
B.  17  and  18.) 
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(tDguished  as  the  Mvvtfy  hSet^ic,  eltrayYeXia  by  a 
special  name  and  a  peculiar  conduct  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  principal  characteristic  differences  be- 
tween public  and  private  actions  are  enumerated 
undei  Dice,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  public  pros- 
ecutions, such  as  those  above  mentioned,  are  sep- 
arately noticed.  Of  these  forms,  together  with  that 
of  the  -ypa(l>Tiy  properly  so  called,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  two  or  more  were  applicable  to  the  same 
cause  of  action  i  and  the  discretion  of  the  prosecu- 
tor in  selecting  the  most  preferable  of  his  available 
remedies  was  attended  by  results  of  great  impor- 
Ujfce  to  himself  and  the  accused.  If  the  prosecu- 
tor's speech  {KaTriyopia\  and  the  evidence  adduced 
by  him,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  aggrava- 
ted character  of  the  wrong  in  question,  as  indicated 
by  the  form  of  action  he  had  chosen,  his  ill-judged 
rigour  might  be  alleged  in  mitigat.on  of  the  punish- 
ment by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (uTroA^/m),  or 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  penalty  afler  judgment 
given ;  and  if  the  case  were  one  of  those  in  which  the 
dicasts  had  no  power  of  assessing  {uTiftrjToc  ypa^), 
it  might  cause  a  total  failure  of  justice,  and  even 
render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  fine  or  other  pun- 
ishment.* 

The  courts  before  which  public  causes  could  be 
tried  were  very  various  ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
heliastic  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons,  or  the  generals,  or  logistse,  the  council,  and 
even  the  assembly  of  the  people,  occasionally  became 
judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain dociniasiae  and  eisangeliap.*  The  proper  court 
in  which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was,  for  the 
most  part,  determined  by  the  subject-matter  of  the 
accusation.  In  tho  trial  of  state  offences,  it  was,  in 
general,  requisite  that  the  ostensible  prosecutor 
should  be  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  franchise ;  but  on  some  particular  occasions,* 
even  slaves  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to 
come  forward  and  lay  informations.  In  such  cases, 
Bud  in  some  eisangelias  and  other  special  proceed- 
ings, the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in 
court  was  carried  on  by  advocates  retained  by  the 
state  i^uvfiyopoi)  for  the  occasion ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  temporary  appointments,  the  pro- 
tection of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  volunteer  accusers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  ict'ptof  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  woman, 
minor,  or  slave  ;  his  trpocrrar^f  probably  gA\e  some 
assistance  to  the  resident  alien  in  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings,  though  the  accusation  was 
in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who  also  made 
his  appearance  at  the  trial  without  the  intervention 
of  the  patron  ;*  and  a  complete  foreigner  would 
upon  this  occasion  require  the  same  or  a  still  far- 
ther protection  from  the  proxenus  of  his  country. 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  apagoge, 
ephegesis  endeixis,  or  eisangelia  was  adopted,  in 
the  first  three  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did,  and  in 
the  last  might  taVe  place,  and  accusations  at  the  eu- 
thunie  and  docimasise,  when  the  accused  was,  or 
was  supposed  by  the  law  to  be,  present,  a  public 
action  against  a  citizen  commenced,  like  an  ordina- 
ry lawsuit,  with  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.*  The  anacrisis 
then  followed  (wVi.  (Anacrisis)  ;  but  the  bill  of  ac- 
cusation was  called  a  ypa^v  or  0u(7ic«  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  not  an  iyKXrifia  or  X^^tf,  as  in  pri- 
vate actions ;  neither  could  a  public  prosecution  be 
referred  to  an  arbitrator  {vid.  Diaitktes)  ;  and  if  it 
trere  compromised,  would  in  many  cases  render  the 
iccuser  liable  to  an  action  xo^v^eereuf,  if  not  ipso 
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facto  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas.*  The  saion 
sum  was  also  forfeited  when  the  prosecutor  ikied  t« 
obtain  the  voices  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts  in  sH  ca* 
ses  except  those  brought  before  the  archon  that  hac 
reference  to  injury  {kukogiq)  dune  to  women  or  or- 
phans ;  and  besides  this  penalty,  a  modified  disfran 
chisement,  as,  for  instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  » 
similar  accusation,  was  incurred  upon  ceveral  occa- 
sions. Upon  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the 
sentence  were  death,  the  presiding  magistrate  of 
the  court  delivered  the  prisoner,  who  remained  io 
the  custody  of  the  Scythse  during  the  trial,  to  tlie 
Elsven,  whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment 
upon  him.  ( Vid.  Eleven,  The.)  If  the  punishmeDt 
were  confiscation  of  property,  the  demarchs  made 
an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  the  criminal,  which 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  poletse,  that  they  might  make  a  sale  of 
the  goods,  and  pay  in  the  proceeds  to  the  public 
treasury.' 
GREGORIA'NUS  codex.    {Vid.  CoDBx  GEfc 

GORIANUS.) 

GROSPHOS  (ypooi^i).  {Vid.  Hasta.) 
GUBERNA'CULUM,  ant.  GUBERNUM  (;n^ 
'kLov)y  a  Rudder.  Before  the  invention  of  the  rudder, 
which  Pliny'  ascribes  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the 
ship  Argo,  vessels  were  both  propelled  and  guided 
by  oars  alone.  This  circumstance  may  account  fat 
the  form  of  the  ancient  rudder,  as  well  as  for  the 
mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  an  oar  with  a  very 
broad  blade,  and  was  commonly  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  stern,  not  at  its  extremity.  The  annexed 
woodcut  presents  examples  of  its  appearance  as  it 
is  frequently  exhibited  on  coins,  gems,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  figure  in  the  centre  is  from  one 
of  Bartoli*s  lamps,*  and  displays  a  Triton  bkiwinf 
the  BucciNA,  and  holding  a  rudder  over  his  shook 
der  in  his  left  hand.  The  first  figure  in  the  same 
v/oodcut  is  from  a  cameo  in  the  Stosch  coUeetion.  Il 
represents  a  rudder  with  its  helm  or  tiller  {tid.  Am, 
Cl Avus)  crossed  by  the  cornucopia.  These  two  em 
blems  of  abundance  and  success  are  often  found  to* 
gether,  especially  in  representations  of  Fortune.  Ic 
the  third  figure,  taken  from  another  cameo  in  the 
same  collection,  Venus  leans  with  her  left  arm  upoi> 
a  nidder,  which  indicates  her  origin  from  the  sea 


The  usual  position  of  the  rudder  at  the  side  of  the 
stem  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  68,  6S,  69. 

The  gubcmaculum  was  managed  by  the  gubtm^ 
tor*  {Kv6epvfiT7jc*)i  who  is  also  called  the  rector^  as 
distinguished  from  the  magister^^  and  by  the  Greek 
poets  oioKooTpo^o^  and  olaxovo/io^,*  because  he  toioi 
and  directs  the  helm.* 
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A  ship  had  sometimes  one,  but  more  commonly 
two  raddera  ;•  and  they  were  distinguished  aa  the 
rigtit  and  the  left  rudder  {dextrum,  sinistrum*).  In 
the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  old  practice  not  long 
ago  remained  in  force,  a  modern  traveller  was  nearly 
^pwrecked  because  the  rudders  were  in  the  hands 
zf  two  pilots  who  spoke  different  languages.  To 
obviate  such  disasters  among  the  ancients,  the 
tame  steersman  held  both  tillers,  if  the  boat  was 
small,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  representation  of 
one  on  a  lamp.'  In  larger  ships  the  extremities  of 
the  heims  were  joined  by  a  pole,  which  was  moved 
by  one  roan,  and  kept  the  rudders  alwajrs  parallel. 
Iliis  construction  is  seen  in  the  model  of  a  ship 
which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
f/qoities  at  Berlin,  and  which  was  discovered  in  the 
tomb  of  a  priest.  The  contrivances  for  attaching 
the  two  rudders  to  one  another,  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  are  called  Cn/y^at*  and  ^evKTUfpiai* 

Ships  constructed  with  a  double  prow  and  stern 
{vid.  AM4»inPTMN0I  NHE2)  had  two  rudders  at 
each  end.*    In  the  great  ship  built  at  Alexandrea  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  four  rudders  were  each 
thirty  cubits  in  length.' 
€UaERNATOH.    (Vid.  Gubernaculum.) 
GUSTATIO.     {Vid,  CosNA,  p.  275.) 
GUTTUS.     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 
GYMNASIARCHES.    (Varf.  Gymnasium.) 
GYMNASION.    (Kirf.  Gymnasium.) 
GY>INASIUM  (YVftvdaiov).    The  whole  educa- 
tion of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  {ypufifiaray  ftov- 
fftto?,  and  yvftvaoTtKri*),  to  which  Aristotle*  adds  a 
fourth,  the  art  of  drawing  or  painting.   Gymnastics, 
however,  were  thought  by  the  ancients  a  matter  of 
such  importance,  that  this  part  of  education  alone 
occupied  as  much  time  and  attention  as  all  the  oth- 
tra  put  together ;  and  while  the  latter  necessarily 
ceaae^  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  gymnastics  con- 
tinued to  be  cultivated  by  persons  of  all  ages,  though 
those  of  an  advanced  age  naturally  took  lighter  and 
less  fatiguing  exercises  than  boys  and  youths.**  The 
ancients,  and  more  especially  the  Greeks,  seem  to 
havi)  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could 
not  possibly  be  in  a  healthy  state  unless  the  body 
was  likewise  in  perfect  health,  and  no  means  were 
Uiought,  either  by  philosophers  or  physicians,  to  be 
more  conducive  to  preserve  or  restore  bodily  health 
lh»n  well-regulated  exercise.    The  word  gymnas- 
tics is  derived  from  yvfivoc  (naked),  because  the 
persons  who  performed  their  exercises  in  public  or 
private  gymnasia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
merely  covered  bv  the  short  ;ftTwv.** 

The  great  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
exercises  was  productive  of  infinite  good:  they 
gave  to  the  body  that  healthy  and  beautiful  develop- 
ment by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all  other  na- 
tions, and  which,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  to  their 
minds  that  power  and  elasticity  which  will  ever  be 
edroired  in  all  their  productions.**  The  plastic  art, 
in  particular,  must  have  found  its  first  and  chief 
Bonrishnaent  in  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  perform- 
ances ;  and  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  the  Greeks 
would  never  have  attained  their  pre-eminence  in 
•calpture  had  not  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  ex- 
bibitions  made  the  artists  familiar  with  the  beauti- 
fol  ^>nns  of  the  human  body  and  its  various  atti- 
tudes.    Respecting  the  advantages  of  gymnastics 
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in  a  medical  point  of  view  some  remarks  are  i 
at  the  end  of  this  article,  fiut  we  must,  at  the  same. 
time,  confess,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  histo- 
ry, when  the  gymnasia  had  become  places  of  resort 
for  idle  loungers,  their  evil  effect?  were  no  less  stri- 
king. The  chief  objects  for  which  they  had  origi- 
nally been  instituted  were  gradually  lost  sight  oft 
and  instead  of  being  places  of  education  and  train" 
ing,  they  became  mere  places  of  amusement. 

Gymnastics,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic  arti 
(a-yuviaTik^  and  affXijTtKTJ),  that  is,  the  art  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  prizes  at  the  great  public 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who  made  gymnas  • 
tic  performances  their  profession.  ( Vid.  Athlbtjb 
and  AooNOTHETAi.)  Both  originated  in  the  gymna- 
sia, in  as  far  as  the  athletae,  as  well  as  the  agonis- 
tse,  were  originally  trained  in  them.  The  athlete, 
however,  afterward  formed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  gymnasia  ;  while  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  by  numbers  of  spectators.  On  certain 
occasions,  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  gym- 
nasia were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  public  con- 
tests (pid,  Lampadophoria),  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  always  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
gymnastic  and  agonistic  than  between  the  gymnas 
tic  and  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  however, 
the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  nothing 
to  do  iviia  loe  public  contests,  and  were  places  of 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  Dody,  or,  in  other  words,  places  for 
physical  education  and  training ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  consider  them  in 
this  article. 

Gymnastic  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  gymnastic  contests 
are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earliest  legends  ot 
Grecian  story;  but  they  were,  as  might  be  sup^ 
posed,  of  a  rude  and  mostly  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  generally  held  in  the  open  air,  and  ic 
plains  near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legends,  in* 
deed,  referred  the  regulation  of  g3rmnastics  to  The- 
seus ;*  but,  according  to  Galen,  it  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  that  gymnastics 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  and  complete  system. 
Great  progress,  however,  must  have  l>€en  made  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  as  appeal  s  from  some 
of  his  laws  which  are  mentioned  below.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  the  Greek  towns  began 
to  build  their  regular  gymnasia  as  places  of  exercise 
for  the  young,  with  baths,  and  other  conveniences 
for  philosophers  and  all  persons  who  sought  intel- 
lectual amusements.  There  was  probably  no  Greek 
town  of  any  importance  which  did  not  possess  its 
gymnasium.  In  many  places,  such  as  Ephesus, 
Hierapolis,  and  Alexandrea  in  Troas,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  gymnasia  have  been  discovered  m 
modern  times.  Athens  alone  possessed  three  great 
gymnasia,  the  Lyceum  (AvKetov),  Cynosarges  (Kv- 
voadpyjf^),  and  the  Academia  C^Kadrifila);  to  which, 
in  later  times,  several  smaller  ones  were  added. 
All  buildings  of  this  kind  were,  on  the  whole,  built 
on  the  same  plan,  though  from  the  remains,  as  well 
as  from  the  descriptions  still  extant,  we  must  infer 
that  there  were  many  differences  in  their  detail. 
The  most  complete  description  of  a  gymnasium 
which  we  possess  is  that  given  by  Vitruvius,*  vhich, 
however,  is  very  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  d»> 
fective,  in  as  far  as  many  parts  which  seem  to  have 
been  essential  to  a  gymnasium  are  not  mentioned 
in  it.    Among  the  numerous  plans  which  have  been 
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ttnwn,  according  to  the  description  of  Vitruvius, 
that  of  W.  Newton,  in  his  translation  of  Vitruvius, 
vol.  i.,  fig.  52,  deserves  the  preference.  The  follow- 
ing woodcut  is  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  alterations. 
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The  peristylia  (D)  in  a  gymnasium,  which  Vitru- 
vius incorrectly  calls  palaestra,  are  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  square  or  oblong,  and  have  two  stadia 
(1200  feet)  in  circumference.  They  consist  of  four 
porticoes.  In  three  of  them  (ABC),  spacious  exe- 
drae,  with  seats,  were  erected,  in  which  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  others,  who  delighted  in  intellect- 
oal  conversation,  might  assemble.  A  fourth  portico 
JE),  towards  the  south,  was  double,  so  that  the 
interior  walk  was  not  exposed  to  bad  weather. 
The  double  portico  contained  the  following  apart- 
ments :  The  Ephebeum  (F),  a  spacious  hall  with 
seats,  is  in  the  middle,  and  by  one  third  longer  than 
broad.  On  the  right  is  the  Coryceum  (G),  perhaps 
the  same  room  which  in  other  cases  was  called 
Apodyterium ;  then  came  the  Conisterium  (H),  ad- 
joining ;  and  next  to  the  Conisterium,  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  portico,  is  the  cold  bath,  Xovrpov  (I). 
On  the  led  of  the  Ephebeum  is  the  Elaeothesium, 
where  persons  were  anointed  by  the  aliptse  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Elaeothesium  is  the  Frigidarium  (L), 
the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  From  thence  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Propnigeum  fM),  on  the  returns 
of  the  portico ;  near  which,  but  more  inward,  be- 
hind the  place  of  the  frigidarium,  is  the  vaulted 
sudatory  (N),  in  length  twice  its  breadth,  which  has 
on  the  returns  the  Laconicum  (O)  on  one  side,  and 
opposite  the  Laconicum,  the  hot  bath  (P).  On  the 
outside  three  porticoes  are  built :  one  {Q)  in  pass- 
ing out  from  the  peristyle,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
the  two  stadial  porticoes  (R  S),  of  which  the  one 
(S)  that  faces  the  north  is  made  double  and  of  great 
breadth,  the  other  (R)  is  single,  and  so  designed 
that  in  the  parts  which  encircle  the  walls,  and  which 
adjoin  to  the  columns,  there  may  be  margins  for 
paths  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  the  middle  is  so 
excavated  that  there  may  be  two  steps,  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  descent,  to  go  from  the  margin  to  the  plane 
(R),  which  plane  should  not  be  less  in  breadth  than 
12  i'eet ;  by  this  means,  those  who  walk  about  the 
margins  in  their  apparel  will  not  be  annoyed  by 
those  who  are  exercising  themselves.  This  portico 
ia  called  by  the  Greeks  fvarof,  because  in  the  winter 
eeason  the  athletes  exercised  themselves  in  these 
covered  stadia.  The  ^arog  had  groves  or  planta- 
tions between  the  two  porticoes,  and  walks  between 
the  trees,  with  neats  of  signine  work.  Adjoining  to 
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the  ^9t6q  (R)  and  double  portico  (S)  are  the  a» 
covered  walks  (U),  which  in  Greek  are  called  iro- 
padpofiidect  to  which  the  athletae,  in  fair  weather, 
go  from  the  winter-xystus  to  exercise.  Beyond  the 
xystus  is  the  stadium  (W),  so  large  that  a  multitude 
of  people  may  have  sufficient  room  to  behold  the 
contests  of  the  athletae. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Vitiuvius,  in  this 
description  of  his  gymnasium,  took  that  of  Naples 
as  his  model;  but  two  important  parts  of  other 
Greek  gymnasia,  the  apodyterium  and  the  sphsris- 
tcriuni,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Greeks 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  outward  and  inward 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adorned  them  with 
the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  victors  in  the  pubhc 
<raines,  and  of  eminent  men  of  every  class.  Hennea 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia,  and  his 
statue  was  consequently  seen  in  most  of  them. 

The  earliest  regulations  which  we  possess  con 
corning  the  gymnasia  are  in  the  laws  of  Solon. 
One  of  these  laws  forbade  all  adults  to  enter  a 
gymnasium  during  the  time  that  boys  were  taking 
their  exercises,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  Hennaea. 
The  gymnasia  were,  according  to  the  same  law,  not 
allowed  to  be  opened  before  sunrise,  and  were  to  be 
shut  at  sunset.^  Another  law  of  Solon  excluded 
slaves  from  gymnastic  exercises.*  Boys  who  were 
children  of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  foreign  mother 
(v66oi)t  were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnasium 
but  the  Cynosarges.'  Some  of  the  laws  of  Solon, 
relating  to  the  management  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  gymnasia,  show  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  these  institutions  might 
produce,  unless  they  were  regulated  by  the  strictest 
rules.  As  we,  however,  find  that  adults  also  fre- 
quented the  gymnasia,  we  must  suppose  that,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon  were  in  force,  the 
gymnasia  were  divided  into  different  parts  for  per- 
sons of  different  ages,  or  that  persons  of  different 
ages  took  their  exercises  at  different  times  of  the 
day.*  The  education  of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen was  divided  into  the  three  parts  mentioned 
above,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  only  one  depart- 
ment ;  but  during  the  period  from  their  sixteenth  to 
their  eighteenth  year,  the  instruction  in  grammar 
and  music  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  gymnastics 
were  exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the 
salutary  regulations  of  Solon  appear  to  have  been 
no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  persons  of  all  ages 
visiting  the  gymnasia.*  Athens  now  possessed  a 
number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are  sometimes 
called  palaestrae,  in  which  persons  of  all  ages  used 
to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the  Hermaea  were 
celebrated  by  the  boys,  while  fonnerly  this  solem- 
nity had  only  been  kept  in  the  great  gymnasia,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults.'  These  changes,  and 
the  laxitude  in  the  superintendence  of  these  public 
places,  caused  the  ^mnasia  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  schools  of  the  athletae ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  writers  of 
this  and  subsequent  times  use  the  words  gymnast 
um  and  palaestra  indiscriminately.^ 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  were,  al 
Athens  and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded  fron 
the  gymnasia ;  but  at  Sparta,  and  in  some  othci 
Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  short  x^^^ 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  took 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  Married  wonocn, 
however,  did  not  frequent  the  g3rmnasia.' 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  administra- 
tion of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that  Solon 
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Ml  bis  legislation  thought  them  worthy  of  great  at- 1 
tention ;  and  the  trans^ssion  of  some  of  his  laws  , 
relating  to  the  gymnasia- was  punished  with  death.  | 
Wis  laws  mention  a  magistrate,  called  the  gymnasi- : 
Jirch  {ytf/ivaaiapxoc  or  yvfiva<Ttdpxvc)%  who  was  in- 1 
iruated  with  the  whole  management  of  the  gymnasia, 
and  with  everything  connected  therewith.  His 
office  was  one  of  the  regular  liturgies,  like  the  cho- 
regia  and  trierarchy,^  and  was  attended  with  con- 
aklerable  expense.  He  had  to  maintain  and  pay , 
the  perf ons  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the 
games  and  contests  in  the  public  festivals,  to  pro- 
ride  them  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the  wrestlers* 
dost.  It  also  devolved  upon  him  to  adorn  the  gym- 
nasium, or  the  place  where  the  agones  took  place.* 
The  gymnasiarch  was  a  real  magistrate,  and  in- 
vested with  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those 
who  firequented  or  were  connected  with  the  gym- 
nasia ;  and  bis  power  seems  even  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  gymnasia,  for  Plutarch*  states  that  he 
watched  and  controlled  the  conduct  of  the  ephebi 
in  general.  He  had  also  the  power  to  remove  from 
the  gymnasia  teachers,  philosophers,  and  sophists, 
whenever  he  conceived  that  they  exercised  an  in- 
jorious  influence  upon  the  young.*  Another  part 
of  his  duties  was  to  conduct  the  solemn  games  at 
cenain  great  festivals,  especially  the  torch-race 
{hutiraSif^pia\  for  which  he  selected  the  most  dis- 
tingaished  among  the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.  The 
number  of  gymnasiarchs  was,  according  to  Libani- 
08  on  Demosthenes,*  ten,  one  from  every  tribe.* 
Tbcy  seem  to  have  undertaken  their  official  duties 
m  turns,  but  in  what  manner  is  unknown.  Among 
the  esternal  distinctions  of  a  gymnasiarch  were  a 
pQTple  cloak  and  white  shoes.  ^  In  early  times  the 
office  of  gymnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year,  but  under 
the  Roman  emperors  we  find  that  sometimes  they 
Wd  it  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there  were  12  or 
19  gymnasiarchs  in  one  year.*  This  office  seems 
to  have  been  considered  so  great  an  honour,  that 
even  Roman  generals  and  emperors  were  ambitious 
to  hold  it.  Other  Geeek  towns  had,  like  Athens, 
their  own  gymnasiarchs,  but  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
er, or  to  what  extent,  their  duties  diflered  from  the 
Atl.enian  gymnasiarch.  In  Cyrene  the  office  was 
•ometimes  held  by  women. 

Another  office  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  gymna- 
sia is  that  of  xystarchus  {^wTTapx(K).  But  it  is  not 
mentioned  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Koman  em- 
perors, and  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete.  Krause* 
has  shown  that  this  office  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  gymnasia  properly  so  called,  but  was  only  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  the  athlets. 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  was,  never- 
theless, decidedly  connected  with  the  gymnasia,  is 
that  of  Cosmetes.  He  had  to  arrange  certain 
gsmes,  to  register  the  names,  and  keep  the  lists  of 
the  ephebi,  and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 
UDong  them.  He  was  assisted  by  an  anticosmetes 
md  two  hyposcosmetie.** 

An  office  of  veiy  great  importance,  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  sophronistse 
{ou4f>ovlaTat).  Their  province  was  to  inspire  the 
foatbs  with  a  love  of  aafpoavvij,  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influences.  In  ear- 
ly times  their  number  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  from 
cveiy  tribe,  with  a  salary  of  one  drachma  per  day." 
Thenr  doty  not  only  required  them  to  be  present  at 
i8the  games  of  the  ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  correct 


their  conduct  wherever  they  might  meet  them,  botli 
within  and  without  the  gymnasium.  At  the  tima 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  only  six  sophro- 
nistae,  assisted  by  as  many  hyposopbroniste,  aro 
mentioned.^ 

The  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  gymnastae  {yvfivaarat)  and  the  paedotribse  {irat- 
doTpiSai) ;  at  a  later  period  hypopaedotribas  were  ad- 
ded. The  peedotribes  was  required  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  various  exercises  which  were 
performed  in  the  gymnasia;  the  gymnastes  waa 
the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected  to  know  the 
physiological  effects  and  influences  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  youths,  and  therefore  assigned  to  each  ol 
them  those  exercises  which  he  thought  most  suita- 
ble.* These  teachers  were  usually  athletae  who  had 
lefl  their  profession,  or  could  not  succeed  in  it.* 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  and 
strewing  them  with  dust,  before  they  commenced 
their  exercises,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  their 
diet,  was  the  duty  of  the  aliptse.  {Vid.  Aliptjb.) 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  or 
teachers.*  Galen*  mentions,  among  the  gymnastic 
teachers,  a  a^aipiffTiKo^y  or  teacher  of  the  various 
games  at  ball ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some 
cases  particular  games  may  have  been  taught  by 
separate  persons. 

The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
the  same  throughout  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training, 
among  the  lonians,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additional  and  higher  object,  namely, 
to  give  to  the  body  and  its  movements  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  healthy  and 
sound  mind.  But  among  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Greeks,  the  exercises  which  were  carried  on  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  common  with  the  public  agones  in  the  great 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ball 
{a^ipiaic,  G^aipofiaxioj  <Scc.),  which  was  in  univer- 
sal favour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Rome,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  words  dnofil^a^iCt  iniaKVpo^t  ^vivSa  or  dpTroa- 
Tov,  &c.*  Every  gymnasium  contained  one  large 
room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  in  it  {a^ai- 
pitrr^ptov).  2.  Uai^eiv  kixvvrivda^  diehcvaTlvia,  or 
dm  ypofifi^Ct  "^^  ^  game  in  which  one  boy,  holding 
one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the  boy  who  held 
its  other  end  across  a  line  marked  bietween  them 
on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  {fii/iSjiit  P^f^^^^t  fio/i6(K, 
GTpoSi^oc),  which  was  as  common  an  amusement 
with  Greek  boys  as  in  our  own  days.  4.  The 
nevToXidog,  which  was  a  game  with  five  stones, 
which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
hand  and  caught  in  the  palirL  5.  2«ra7repda,  which 
was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn  through  the 
upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post.  Two  boys,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  post,  turning  their  backs  towards 
one  another,  took  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  rope  and 
tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  This  sport  was  also 
one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic  Dionysia.* 
These  few  games  will  suffice  to  show  the  character 
of  the  gymnastic  sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  running  (^fyd- 
/iof),  throwing  of  the  dloKoc  and  the  a«cjv,  jumping 
and  leaping  (fiA/za,  with  and  without  dXr^pec)*  wresi 
ling  {iTdXti\  boxing  (-vy/x^),  the  pancratium  (fra/xpd 
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Ff«rv>,  nhradXo^y  XanTTadTj^opia^  dancing  (J>px^iO'-c)t 
fcc,  are  described  in  separate  articles. 

A  gymnasium  was,  as  Vitruvius  observes,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarndssus^ 
expressly  states  that  the  whole  iyuvioriKi)  of  the 
Romans,  though  it  was  practised  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Ludi  Maximi,  was  introduced  among  t)ie  Ro- 
mans from  Greece.  Their  attention,  however,  to 
developing  and  strengthening  the  body  by  exercises 
was  considerable,  though  only  for  military  purposes. 
The  regular  training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gymnas- 
tics was  foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even  held 
in  contempt.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
many  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  Greek  manners,  used  to  attach  to  their  villas 
small  places  for  bodily  exercise,  sometimes  called 
gymnasia,  sometimes  palsstrs,  and  to  adorn  them 
with  beautiful  works  of  art."  The  Emperor  Nero 
was  the  first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium  at 
Rome  ;♦  another  was  erected  by  Commodus.*  But, 
although  these  institutions  were  intended  to  intro- 
duce Greek  gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet 
they  never  gained  any  great  importance,  as  the 
magnificent  thermae,  amphitheatres,  and  other  colos- 
sal buildings  bad  always  greater  charms  for  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  necessarily  treated  with  brevity  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieronymus 
Mercurialis,  De  ArU  Gymnasticay  Libri  vi.,  1st  ed., 
Venice,  1673, 4th  ibid.,  1601.— Burette,  Histoire  des 
Athletes^  in  the  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dea  Inscript.,  i.,  3. 
—  J.  H.  Krause,  Theagenes,  oder  wissenscfiaflliche 
Darstellung  der  Gymnaslik,  Agonistik,und  Festspiele 
ier  HclUnent  Halle,  1835, — G.  Lbbker,  Die  Gymnas- 
tik  der  Hdlenen,  Mvinster,  1835  — ^Wachsmuth,  Hel- 
fcn.  AUerlh.,  ii.,  2,  p.  51-64. — ^Miiller,  Dor.,  iv.,  5,  ^ 
4,  dec— Becker,  Gallust  i.,  p.  270,  &c.—CkarikUs, 
: ,  p.  309-345.  The  various  histories  of  the  educa- 
tion among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoch- 
heimer,  Sclwarz,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  con- 
tain much  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Relation  of  Gymnastics  to  the  Medical  Art. — 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  the  art  of  healing,  because  they  consid- 
ered gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health  as  medicine  is  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.*  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  gym- 
nasia were  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  physi- 
eians.^  The  directors  of  these  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  orders, 
the  bathers  or  aliptae,  passed  for  physicians,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  long 
experience  had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
nc^jiL<rrpofvXaKeCy  regulated  the  diet  of  the  young 
men  brought  up  in  the  gymnasia ;  the  sub-directors, 
'or  GymnastcRy  prescribed  for  their  diseases;*  and 
the  inferiors  or  bathers,  alipts,  intralipte,  practised 
blood-letting,  administered  clysters,  and  dressed 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  fractures.*  Two  of  these  di- 
rectors, Iccus  of  Tarentum  and  Herodicus  of  Se- 
lymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  deserve  particular  no- 
tice for  having  contributed  to  unite  more  closely 
medicine  and  gymnastics.  Iccus,  who  appears  to 
have  lived  before  Herodicus  {Olymp.  Ixxvii.**),  gave 
his  chief  attention  to  correcting  the  diet  of  the  wrest- 
lers, and  to  accustoming  them  to  greater  modera- 
tion and  abstemiousness,  of  which  virtues  he  was 
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himse^ll  a  perfect  model.^  Plato  considers  hioi.  «i 
well  as  Herodicus,  to  have  been  ooe  of  the  inveii< 
tors  of  medical  gymnastics.*  Herodicus,  whu  ii 
sometimes  called  Prodicus,*  lived  at  Athena  a  short 
time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  sayi 
that  he  was  not  only  a  sophist,*  but  also  a  master  of 
the  gymnasium*  and  physician,*  and,  in  fact,  he  Doi- 
ted in  his  own  person  these  three  qualities.  Hr 
was  troubled,  says  the  same  author,  with  \er>  weak 
health,  and  tried  if  gymnastic  exercises  would  ool 
help  to  improve  it ;  and  having  perfectly  succsoeded, 
he  imparted  his  method  to  others.  Before  hioi 
medical  dietetics  had  been  entirely  neglected,  espe- 
cially by  the  Asclepiadae.'  If  Plato's  account  may 
be  taken  literally,*  he  much  abused  the  exercise  o? 
gymnastics,  as  he  recommended  liia  patients  a 
walk  from  Athens  to  Megara,  and  to  return  as  sooi 
as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter  town 
The  distance  from  Athens  to  Megara  was  210  sta- 
dia, as  we  learn  from  Procopius.*  Dio  Chrysos- 
tom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.**  Modem  travellera 
reckon  eight  hours.**  The  author  of  the  sixth 
book  De  Morb.  Vulgar.^*  agrees  with  Plato :  "  He- 
rodicus," says  he,  "caused  people  attacked  with 
fever  to  die,  from  walking  and  too  hard  exercise, 
and  many  of  his  patients  suffered  much  from  dry 
rubbing."  A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fidler,** 
that  Hippocrates,**  with  some  sort  of  glory,  assumes 
to  himself  the  honour  of  bringing  that  method  to  a 
perfection,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  irorepovn 
oitIov  Kpareei  rov^  novovc,  ^  oi  irovoi  ru  airla,  ij  lur- 
piuq  ix^L  Trpof  dXXfjTMy  as  he  expresses  it.  Pursu- 
ant to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of  hia 
works  recommending  several  sorts  of  exercises 
upon  proper  occasions ;  as,  first,  friction  or  chafing, 
the  effects  of  which  he  explains,**  and  tells  us  that, 
as  in  some  cases  it  will  bring  down  the  bloatedness 
of  the  solid  parts,  in  others  it  will  incarn  and  cause 
an  increase  of  flesh,  and  make  the  part  thrive.  He 
advises**  walking,  of  which  they  bad  two  sorts^ 
their  round  and  straight  courses.  He  gives  hia 
opinion*^  of  the  'Avaxtvq/xaro,  or  preparatory  exer- 
cises, which  served  to  warm  and  fit  the  wrestlers 
for  the  more  vehement  ones.  In  some  cases  be 
advises  the  UaX^,  or  common  wrestling,**  and  the 
*AKpoxetpiiff  or  wrestling  by  the  hands  only,  without 
coming  close,  and  also  the  KdtpvKOftaxlfit  or  the  ex* 
ercise  of  the  Corycus,  or  the  hanging  ball  ;**  the 
Xeipovofitijy  a  sort  of  dexterous  and  regular  motion 
of  the  hands  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  something 
after  a  military  manner ;  the  *AXiv6^aiCt  or  rolling  in 
sand  ;  and  once**  we  find  mentioned,  with  some  ap- 
probation,  the  'Hveipot,  'Ifnroi,  Equi  IndeJinUi,  by 
which  is  probably  meant  galloping  long  courses 
in  the  open  field. 

As  for  Galen,  he  follows  Hippocrates  in  this  aa 
closely  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  opinion 
of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  several  places ;  hia 
second  book,  **  De  Sanitate  Tueoda,"  is  wholly  upon 
the  use  of  the  strigUi  or  the  advantage  of  regvdaz 
chafing :  he  has  written  a  little  tract,  Uepl  rov  dca 
MiKpac  "L^cUpac  Tvuvaaiov,  wherein  he  lecoiiuneDds 
an  exercise,  by  which  the  body  and  mind  are  both 
at  the  same  time  affected.  In  his  discoarse  to 
Thrasybulus,  Uorepov  'larpuc^  ^  Tvfivttffrudi^  iart  H 
T/ifivov,  he  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and  other 
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riolent  praulia:^  of  the  gymnasiumj  but  approves  of 
the  more  moderatn  exercises  as  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and,  consequently,  part  of  that 
art.  The  other  Greek  writers  express  a  similar 
opinion ;  and  the  .sense  of  most  of  them  in  this 
matter  is  collected  in  Oribasius's  "  CoUecta  Medici- 
nalia."  In  those  remains  which  are  preserved  of 
'  the  writings  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some  sorts  of 
cieicises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galen  or  any 
fotmer  author ;  among  the  rest,  the  Cricilasia,  as  the 
translators  by  mistake  call  it,  instead  of  Crico'elasia. 
This,  as  it  had  for  many  ages  been  disused,  Mercu- 
rialis  himself,  who  has  made  the  most  judicious  in- 
^iries  into  this  subject,^  does  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  I  believe,  says  Freind,*  though  we  have 
the  description  of  it  set  down  in  Oribasius,'  it  will 
be  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  relied  much  on  exercise 
in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy,*  whereas  we  almost  to- 
tally neglect  it.*    Hippocrates'  prescribes  for  one 
that  has  a  dropsy  TaXain6fnat,  or  fatiguing  exercises^ 
and  he  makes  use  of  the  same  word  in  his  Epidem- 
ics, and  almost  always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regi- 
men o(  a  dropsical  person,  implying  that,  though  it 
be  a  labour  for  such  people  to  move,  yet  they  must 
cndei^  it ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  Spon  has  collected  it  into  one  of  the 
new  Aphorisms  which  he  has  drawn  out  of  bis 
works.    Celsus  says  of  this  case,'  "  Concutiendum 
muka  gestatione  corpus  est.'^    The  Romans  placed 
great  reliance  upon  exercise  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  Asclepiades,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  brought  this  mode  of  treatment 
into  great  request.     He  called  exercises  the  common 
ads  of  physic,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Celsus  in  his  chapter  "  De 
Prictione,"*  but  the  book  is  lost.    He  carried  these 
BDtions  so  far,  that  he  invented  the  Lecti  PensUes,*  or 
hanging  beds,  that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep ; 
which  took  so  much  at  that  time  that  they  came 
afterward  to  bo  made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great 
pa.%  of  the  luxury  of  that  people  ;  he  had  so  many 
particular  ways  to  make  physic  agreeable,  and  was 
BO  exquisite  in  the  invention  of  exercises  to  supply 
the  place  of  medicine,  that  perhaps  no  man  in  any 
age  ever  iiad  the  happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an 
applause  ;  and  Pliny*®  says  by  these  means  he  made 
himself  the  delight  of  mankind.    About  his  time  the 
Roman  physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients 
to  Alexandrea,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  we 
find  by  both  the  Plinys ;  this  was  done  partly  for  the 
.change  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  and  therefore  Cel- 
sus says,*'  "  Si  vera  Phthisis  est,  opus  est  longa  nav- 
igatioju  ;*'  and  a  little  after  he  makes  Vehiculufn 
and  Nauis  to  be  two  of  the  chief  remedies.    As  for 
the  other  more  common  exercises,  they  were  daily 
practised,  as  is  manifest  from  Celsus,  Caelius,  Au- 
relianns,  Tbeodorus  Priscianus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
I^tin  physicians.    And  we  do  not  want  instances 
of  cures  wrought  by  these  means.   Suetonius'*  tells 
Bs  that  Germanicus  was  cured  of  a  "  crurum  gra- 
dlitas,"  as  he  expresses  it  (by  which  he  probably 
Bioans  an  atrophy),  by  riding  ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his 
lifts  of  Cicero,  gives  us  an  account  of  his  weakness, 
ind  that  b^;  recovered  his  health  by  travelling,  and 
excessive  diligence  in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body." 
Pliny'*  tells  us  that  Anneus  Gallio,  who  had  been 
eoQsal.  was  cured  of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voy- 
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age ;  and  Ga  en  gives  us  such  accounts  of  tt,.c  goo<t 
effects  of  particular  exercises,  and  they  were  prac- 
tised so  universally  by  all  classes,  that  it  lannot  be 
supposed  but  they  must  have  been  able  to  produce 
great  and  good  effects.  However,  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  claas> 
ical  authors,  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  of  being  con- 
vinced that  the  ancients  esteemed  gymnastics  too 
highly,  just  as  the  moderns  too  much  neglect  them ; 
and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  both  iin 
medicine  and  in  philosophy,  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes. 

GYMNASTAI.     {Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  483.; 

GYMNE'SIOI  iyvfjivjjaioi)  or  GYMNETES  (yw^ 
v^r€g)  were  a  class  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos,  whc 
may  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta.'  Their 
name  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light -armed  troops. 
MiJUer'  remarks  that  it  is  to  these  gymnesii  that  the 
account  of  Herodotus^  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Argos  having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Cleom- 
enes,  king  of  Sparta,*  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  po.ssession 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  had 
grown. to  manhood.  Afterward,  when  the  young 
citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiryns,  and  then,  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from  the  ter- 
ritory, or  again  subdued. 

GYMNOPAPDIA  (yvfivowaiSla),  the  festival  ol 
"naked  youths,"  was  celebrated  at  Sparta  every 
year  in  honour  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a  part 
of  the  Agora  called  x^P^t  ^^^  it  was  around  these 
statues  that,  at  the  gymnopaedia.  Spartan  youths 
performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in  honour  of 
Apollo.*  The  festival  lasted  for  several,  perhaps 
for  ten  days,  and  on  the  last  day  men  also  perform- 
ed choruses  and  dances  in  the  theatre ;  and  during 
these  gymnastic  exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  oi 
Thaletas  and  Alcman,  and  the  pceans  of  Dionyso* 
dotus.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  {nponTurtj^  or  x^ 
poiroiog)  wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called  are^voi  #u- 
peavLKoiy  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the 
Spartans  at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  gymnopaedia,  for 
those  Spartans  who  had  fallen  on  that  occasion 
were  always  praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.'  The 
boys  in  their  dances  performed  such  rhythmical 
movements  as  resembled  the  exercises  of  the  palae- 
stra and  the  pancration,  and  also  imitated  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.^  Miiller*  sup- 
poses, with  great  probability,  that  the  dances  of  the 
gymnopaedia  partly  consisted  of  mimic  representa- 
tions, as  the  establishment  of  the  dances  and  mu- 
sical entertainments  at  this  festival  was  ascribed  to 
the  musicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Thaletas.* 
The  whole  season  of  the  gymnopaedia,  during  which 
Sparta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
was  one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings,**  and  old 
bachelors  alone  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  festivities."  The  introduction  of  the  gymnopae- 
dia, which  subsequently  became  of  such  importance 
as  an  institution  for  gymnastic  and  orchestic  per- 
formances, and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic  and 
musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assigned  to  th'* 
year  666  B.C." 
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GYNAICON'OMOI  (ywatKovofioi)  or  GYNAI- 
COCO'SMOI  {yvpaiKOKdofidi)  were  magistrates  at 
Athens  who  superintended  the  conduct  of  Atheni- 
an women.*  We  know  Utile  of  the  duties  of  these 
officers,  and  even  the  time  when  they  were  institu- 
ted is  not  quite  certain.  Bockh'  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  they  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Pbalereus,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  by  Solon,  whose  regulations 
concerning  the  female  sex  certainly  rendered  some 
special  officers  necessary  for  their  maintenance.* 
Their  name  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle*  as  some- 
thing which  he  supposes  to  be  well  known  to  his 
readers.  These  circumstances  induce  us  to  think 
that  the  yvfivaiKavofioij  as  the  superintendents  of  the 
conduct  of  women,  existed  ever  since  the  time  of 
Solon,  but  that  their  power  was  afterward  extended 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  became  a  kind  of  police 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  excesses  or  inde- 
cencies, whether  committed  by  men  or  by  women. 
(See  the  Fragm.  of  Timocles  and  Menander,  ap, 
Aihen.f  vi.,  p.  245,  where  a  Katvo^  vofio^  is  mention- 
ed as  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  in- 
creased power. — Compare  Plut.,  5o/.,  21,  in  fin.) 
In  their  first  and  original  capacity,  therefore,  they 
had  to  see  that  the  regulations  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  Athenian  women  were  observed,  and  to  pun- 
ish any  transgressions  of  them  ;*  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  the 
areiopagus,  and,  as  such,  had  to  take  care  that  de- 
cency and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public.  Hence  they  superintended  even 
the  meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  e.  g.y 
at  weddings  and  on  other  festive  occasions.*  Meet- 
ings of  this  kind  were  not  allowed  to  consist  of  more 
than  thirty  persons,  and  the  yvvaiKovoiioi  had  the 
riglit  to  enter  any  house  and  send  away  all  the 
guests  above  that  number ;  and  that  they  might  be 
able,  previous  to  entering  a  house,  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  persons  assembled  in  it,  the 
cooks  who  were  engaged  for  the  occasion  had  to 
give  in  their  names  to  the  ywaiKovonot,^  They  had 
also  to  punish  those  men  who  showed  their  effemi- 
nate character  by  frantic  or  immoderate  wailing  at 
their  own  or  other  persons*  misfortunes.*  The 
number  of  these  officers  is  unknown.  Meier'  thinks 
that  they  were  appointed  by  lot ;  but  Hermann,"  re- 
ferring to  Menander,"  reckons  them  among  those 
officers  who  were  elected. 


H.      ASPIRATB. 

HABE'NiE  {rivta)  were,  generally  speaking,  leath- 
ern thongs,  by  means  of  which  things  were  held  and 
managed.  Hence  the  word  was  in  particular  applied, 
1.  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which  horses  were  guided 
and  managed.'*  The  habenae  were,  as  with  us,  fix- 
ed to  the  bit  or  bridle  {franum).  2.  To  the  thongs 
attached  to  a  lance,  by  which  it  was  held  and  wield- 
ed." (Compare  Amentum.)  3.  To  the  thong  which 
was  formed  into  a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones 
were  thrown.**  {Vid.  Funda.)  4.  To  thongs  by 
means  of  which  the  sandals  were  fastened  to  the 
feet."  From  this  passage  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
babcna;  in  this  case  were  not  always  made  of  leath- 
er, but  of  strings  or  cords,  whence  Gellius  calls 
them  tcrttes  habena.    6.  To  the  thongs  formed  into 
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a  scourge  with  which  young  slaves  were  ehaslUM. 
The  commentators  on  this  passage,  indeed,  diffei 
about  the  meaning  of  habenae ;  but  if  we  considei 
the  expressions  of  Ulpian,'  '*  impuberes  atrvi  tcnm 
iantum  Solent^  el  hdbena  vel  ferula  cadi^"  it  is  deal 
that  the  habena  is  the  scourge  itself.' 

•H^DUS  iipi(l>oc),  I.  the  Kid.— n.  (HajJi,  fp:f)t), 
two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga,  called  the  Kids, 
and  regarded  as  indicative  of  stormy  wpather. 
They  were  also  called  by  the  singular  term  Capclk* 

♦HiEMACHA'TES  (al/ia^^an/c),  a  species  of  Ag- 
ate,  sprinkled  with  spots  of  jasper,  or  blood-red  chal- 
cedony ;  now  called  Dotted  Agate.    {Vid.  Achates.) 

•HiEMADORON  (aifMSupov),  a  parasitic  plant 
briefly  noticed  by  Theophrastus.  StacVhouse  haz- 
ards the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Orobancht,  L» 

*HiEMATI'TES  {alftarirvg),  the  well-knowii 
stone  called  Bloodstone.  It  is  of  a  ferruginous  col- 
our, and  consists  principally  of  oxyde  of  iron.  "The 
Hamatites  of  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
'*  comprehended,  besides  our  red  hamatiu^  several 
other  oxydes  of  iron,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pliny'a 
description  of  five  varieties  of  it,  besides  the  mag- 
net For  magnetic  oxyde  of  iron  was  also  classed 
with  haematite  ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
appearance  it  exhibited  after  having  beea  exposed 
to  a  strong  heat."  From  the  descriptions  given  by 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  would  appear,  as  re- 
marked by  the  same  writer,  that  compact  and  ochrey 
red  and  brown  oxydes  of  iron  were  included  under 
haematite.* 

HiERES.     (Vid.  Heres.) 

♦HAL'CYON  {akKvuv\  the  Kingfisher,  or  AUt- 
do  Ispida,  L.  "  The  Greek  naturalists,"  observes 
Adams,  "  describe  two  species,  or,  more  properly, 
varieties  of  this  bird.  The  scholiast  on  Tlieocritui 
derives  the  word  Trapa  rov  h  &Xi  kveiv^  an  etymolo- 
gy which  we  may  with  great  safety  reject.  Th? 
Kingfisher  builds  its  nests  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  does  not  commit  them  to  the  sea,  as  some  of 
the  ancients  represent.  What  they  look  for  the 
nests  of  this  bird  were  the  bones  which  it  had  swal- 
lowed and  vomited  up.  Pliny's  description  of  its 
nest  is  tolerably  accurate.  Aristotle  and  several  ol 
the  ancient  poets  represent  the  Kingfisher  as  fre- 
quenting the  seaside,  and  this  is  probably  true  of  ii  in 
the  warm  climates,  but  does  not  apply  to  it  in  north- 
em  latitudes.  It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  Be- 
Ion  hazards  the  very  improbable  conjecture  that  the 
Vocal  Kingfisher  of  Aristotle  was  the  Greater  Reed- 
sparrow  ;  and  that  Aldrovandus  could  never  deter- 
mine satisfactorily  what  bird  was  meant  by  the  Htl- 
cyan  of  the  ancients,  although  it  appears  to  me  that 
Aristotle's  description  of  the  dXxvuv  applies  in  il'f 
main  very  well  to  the  Alcedo  Ispida.''^'' 

*HALI^'ETUS  (ciAm/>rof),  the  Osprey.  This 
bird  is  the  '"Nisus"  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Natural- 
ists, according  to  Adams,  have  recently  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea 
Eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pandion  Haliireiiu, 
Savigny.* 

•HALICAC'ABUM  {dXtKdKa6w\  a  plant,  the 
Winter-cherry,  or  Physalis  Alkekengi.  'iTie  b^fO 
steeped  in  wine  was  employed  as  a  diuretic.  SiK 
thorp  found  it  growing  on  Parnassus,  and  on  the 
Bithynian  Olympus,  as  well  as  around  Constanli- 
nople.* 

♦HAL'IMUS  (aXf/MOf),  a  plant,  a  species  of  Orache, 
the  Alriplex  Halimus,  L.— Ta  uXifia  are  certain  sa- 
line plants  and  their  fruits,  mentioned  in  the  Sejp- 


1.  (Horat.,  Epitt.,  ii.,  2, 15.)  —  9.  (Dig.  29.  tit.  5, «- JJ-)  -  J 
(Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.,  ix.,  81.  —  Virg., iEn.,  th.,  380.;— ^• 
"  '    — '  -----         •  '  *     6,  (niB-i 


(Billerbeck,  Floi»  CUnica,  p.  50.) 


HARMAM4XA. 


HAKPAGO. 


toagfot  termon  of  the  Scriptures.  On  tho  other 
hand,  rd &}ufia'%7eTe  certain  herbs,  so  called  because 
Qsed  by  the  Pythagoreans,  who  lived  solely  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  hence  were  termed  ol  aXifioi,  as 
only  eating  in  order  to  assuage  hunger  (a  priv.,  and 
ii/iof,  "  hunger"' )• 

HALCA.    (Vid.  Alga.) 

HALTE'IIES  (oAr^pcf)  were  certain  masses  of 
etone  or  metal,  which  were  used  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persons  who 
practised  leaping  frequently  performed  their  exer- 
cises with  halteres  in  both  hands ;  but  they  were 
also  frequently  used  merely  to  exercise  the  body  in 
wmewhat  the  same  manner  as  our  dumb-bells.' 
Pausasias*  speaks  of  certain  statues  of  athletes 


who  were  represented  with  halteres.  They  appear 
to  have  been  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  Tassie,  Cainlogue, 
ftc.,  pi.  46,  No.  7978.* 
KAMA.  {Vid.  Datillub.) 
HAMAXA.  (  Vid.  Harmamaxa,  Plaustrv m.) 
H4RMA.  (  Vid.  CuRRus,  Harmamaza.) 
HARMAMAXA  (dpfidfjiaia)  is  evidently  com- 
poonded  ofupftOj  a  general  term,  including  not  only 
the  Latin  Currus,  but  other  descriptions  of  carria- 
ges for  persons ;  and  ufM^a.  which  meant  a  cart, 
hating  commonly  four  wheels,  and  used  to  carry 
ioarls  or  burdens  as  well  as  persons.*  The  harma- 
maxa  was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its  construction 
^ery  similar  to  the  Carpentum,  being  covered  over- 
head and  enclosed  with  curtains,*  so  as  to  be  used 
at  night  as  well  as  by  day  ;^  but  it  was  in  general 
larger,  often  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  other  suita- 
ble quadrupeds,  and  attired  with  ornaments  more 
"{rfendid,  luxurious,  and  expensive,  and  in  the  Ori- 
ental style."  It  occupied  among  the  Persians'  the 
nme  place  which  the  carpentum  did  among  the 
Romans,  being  used,  especially  upon  state  occa- 
sions, for  the  conveyance  of  women  and  children, 
of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sons  of  the  king  with  their 
tutors.^*  Also,  as  persons  might  lie  in  it  at  length, 
and  it  was  made  as  commodious  as  possible,  it  was 
used  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  by  men  of  high 
rank  in  travelling  by  night,  or  in  any  other  circum- 
•taoces  when  they  wished  to  consult  their  ease  and 
their  |deasare," 

The  body  of  Alexaider  the  Great  was  transport- 
ed from  Babylon  to  Alexandrea  in  a  magnificent 
Uimamaxa,  the  construction  of  which  occupied 
two  years,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 

I.  (Doamegaa,  ■.  r.,  ed.  4tlL)  — 2.  (Martial,  xit.,  40. —Id., 
fn.,  Ixfii.,  «.— Pollux,  iii.,  155.— Id.,  x.,  64.—"  Graret  mum  r 
Jw.,  vii.,  481.  —  S«nec.,  Ep.,  15,  56.)  —  3.  (v.,  26,  ♦  3.— Id.,  v., 
H,  ♦  8.— Id.,  ▼!.,  3,  ^  4.)  —  4.  (Vid.  Mercarialia,  Be  Arte  Oym- 
tMtica,  ii.,  12.  —  Beokenr^  Oallu»,  t.,  p.  277.)— 5.  (lies.,  Op.  et 
D»«i,  692.— Horn.,  11.,  vii.,  426.— Id.  ib.,  xxir.,  782  )— 6.  (Diod- 
fte.,  xi.,  56.— Chariton,  y.,  2.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iv.,  2,  ^  15.) 
8.  (Diol.  Sic,  xTJi.,  35.— Aristoph.,  Acham.,  70.)— 9  (Max 
Tyr.,  W.)— 10.  (IIcTod.,  Til.,  83.— Id.,  ix.,76.— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iii., 
1, ♦  4— Id.  ih..  iv.,  I,  ^  1.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3,  k  11.— Q. Curt.,  iii., 3, 
»S  >-ll.  ai^rod.^  Tu.,  41.— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iii..  1.  6  40  ^ 


paintings  and  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  and  .  nxf 
employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  historian.^ 

The  harmamaxa  was  occasionally  used  by  thel»i 
dios  of  Greece.  A  priestess  of  Diana  is  represenii 
ed  as  riding  in  one  which  is  drawn  by  two  white 
cows.» 

HARMOSTiE  (from  dpfzS^u,  to  fit  or  join  togolh- 
er)  was  the  name  of  the  governors  whom  the  Laco- 
daemonians,  afler  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sent  into 
their  subject  or  conquered  towns,  partly  to  keep 
them  in  submission,  and  partly  to  abolish  the  dem- 
ocratical  form  of  government,  and  establish  in  its 
stead  one  similar  to  their  own.'  Although  in  many 
cases  they  were  ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  tyrannical  government  of  a  town, 
and  to  restore  the  people  to  freedom,  yet  they  them- 
selves acted  like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Dionys- 
ius*  thinks  that  liarmosts  was  merely  anothei 
name  for  kings.  How  little  sincere  the  Laceds- 
monians  were  in  their  professions  to  restore  their 
subject  towns  to  freedom,  was  manifest  alter  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas;  for,  although  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  re-establish  free  governments  in  the 
various  towns,  yet  they  left  them  in  the  hands  ot 
the  hannostae.*  The  character  of  their  rule  is  suf- 
ficiently described  by  the  word  KaTixeiv,  which  Isoo- 
rates*  and  Demosthenes^  use  in  speaking  of  the 
harmosts.*  Even  Xenophon'  could  not  help  cen- 
suring the  Laccdsmonians  for  the  manner  in  whicb 
they  allowed  their  hannostae  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  office  of  an  harmo». 
tes  lasted  ;  but,  considering  that  a  governor  of  the 
same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  Cythera,  with  the  title  of  Cytherodices, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year,*^  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  office  of  harmostes  was  of  the  saiL^ 
duration. 

•APnArH2  rPA*H  (dpirayvc  ypa^^)-  This  v> 
tion  seems,  according  to  Lucian,*^  to  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  cases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with  vio- 
lence. Under  these  circumstances,  the  ofiendera 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  KOKOvpyou  and,  as 
such,  be  tried  before  a  court  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Eleven.  With  respect  to  the 
punishment  upon  conviction,  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation, but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  capital,  as  in  cases  of  burglary  and  stealing 
from  the  person." 

HA'RPAGO  {dprruyri :  XvifOf :  Kptuypa,  ^im,  Kpf 
dypic),  a  Grappling-iron,  a  Drag,  a  Flesh- hook." 

The  iron-fingered  flesh-hook  (Kpedypa  aidtjpodaK 
TvXot:^*)  is  described  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristopha* 
nes**  as  **  an  instrument  used  in  cookery,  resembling 
a  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  inward,  used  to  take 
boiled  meat  out  of  the  caldron."  Four  speclmeoa 
of  it,  in  bronze,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
of  them  is  here  represented.  Into  its  hollow  ei  • 
tiemity  a  wooden  handle  was  inserted. 


A  similar  instrument,  or  even  the  flesh-hook  u 


1.  (DiotL  Sic,  zviii.,  26428.— Athen.,  ▼.,  40.— .£lian,  T.  H., 
zii.,  64.)— 2.  (Heliod.,  ^tli.,  iii.,  p.  133,  ed.  Commelini.)— S. 
(Diod.  Sic,  xir.,  10.— Xen.,  Hellon.,  iv.,  2,  ^  5. — Isocrat.,  Painef;, 
p^  02. — SoJdas,  Hesych..,  a.  v. — Etymol.  Ma^.,  a.  v.  *'E.irioTadiun,) 
-4.  (Antiq.  Rom.,  v.,  p.  337,  ed.  Sylburg.)— 5.  (Polyb.,  iv.,  27.) 

6.  (1.  c)— 7.  (I)e  Coron.,  p.  256.)— 8.  (Compare  Demoath.,  c 
Tiutocr.,  p.  740.— Plut.,  Narrat.  Amat.,  c.  3.)— 9.  (De  Ren.  Lac, 
e  14  )-lO.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  53.)— 11.  (Jud.  Voc,  c  l,vol.i.,p.ai. 
•d  Hemflt.)— 12.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,2.  ^  62.)— 13.  (Ex.,xxvii.,3.— 
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I-  uciBsv.;— 'la.  va.cu.,  jncni.,  i.,«i  V  «*-;-*•»•  \ia*..,jLA»ii.,  «.— 

Saar.,  ii.,  IS,  14,  Sept.— Aristoph.,  Yesp.,  1152.— Anaxippvii 
u  A'  Imk,  IT.,  08.)— 14.  (Braack,  Anal.,  ii.,  915.)— 15.  (EquiU, 
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ielf,'  was  used  to  draw  up  a  pail,  or  to  recover  any- 
thing which  had  fallen  into  a  well.' 

In  war,  the  grappling-iron,  thrown  at  an  enemy *8 
ship,  seized  the  rigging,  and  was  then  used  to  drag 
tho  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it  might  bo  easily 
boarded  or  destroyed."  These  instruments,  aptly 
called  "  iron  hands"  (ferrea  manus^  were  employ- 
ed by  the  consul  Duilius  against  the  Carthaginians,' 
and  were  said  U*  have  been  invented  by  Pericles.* 

HARPASTUM  {upKaarov,  from  apTrd^w)  was  a 
Jail,  used  in  a  game  of  which  we  have  no  accurate 
Account ;  but  it  appears,  both  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen,'  that  a  ball 
was  thrown  among  the  players,  each  of  whom  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Hence  Mar- 
tial* speaks  of  the  harpasla  pulveruUnla.  The  game 
required  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exertion.* 

HAKU'SPICES  or  ARU'SPICES  were  sooth- 
sayers or  diviners  who  interpreted  the  will  of  the 
gods.  They  originally  came  to  Rome  from  Etru- 
ria,  whence  haruspices  were  often  sent  for  by  the 
Romans  on  important  occasions."  The  art  of  the 
haruspices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
augurs,  but  they  never  acquired  that  political  im- 
portance which  the  latter  possessed,  and  were  re- 
garded rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  gods  than  as  possessing  any  religious  authority. 
They  did  not,  in  fact,  form  any  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  the  Roman  state  during  the  Repub- 
lic ;  they  are  never  called  sacerdotes ;  they  did  not 
form  a  collegium,  and  had  no  magister  at  their  head. 
Tho  account  of  Dionysius,"  that  the  haruspices 
were  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  that  one  was  cho- 
sen from  each  tribe,  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  au- 
thorities, and  is  manifestly  incorrect.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  we  read  of  a  collegium  or  ordo  of 
sixty  haruspices  *,^*  but  the  time  of  its  institution  is 
Dncertain.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  colle- 
gium existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  since  be  speaks 
of  a  summu3  magister ;"  but  by  this  we  are  proba- 
bly to  understand,  not  a  magister  eollegii^  but  merely 
the  most  eminent  of  the  haruspices  at  the  time. 

The  art  of  the  haruspices,  which  was  called  ha- 
ruspicina,  consisted  in  explaining  and  inteipreting 
the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
trails {exta)  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  extispices,  and  their  art 
extispieium  ,*^*  and  also  from  lightning,  earthquakes, 
end  all  extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  partenta  was  given.**  Their 
art  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Etruscan 
Tages,**  and  was  contained  in  certain  books  called 
Uhri  haruspiciyiif  fulgurates^  and  tonilruales.^'' 

This  art  was  considered  by  the  Romans  so  im- 
portant at  one  time,  that  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Etruscans,  belonging  to  the 
principal  families  of  the  state,  should  always  be  in- 
structed in  it.**  Niebuhr  appears  to  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  passage  in  Cicero  to  refer  to  the 
children  of  Roman  families.**  The  senate  some- 
times consulted  the  haruspices,**  as  did  also  privato 
persons.**  In  later  times,  however,  their  art  fell 
into  disrepute  among  well-educated  Romans ;  and 
Cicero"  relates  a  saying  of  Cato,  that  he  wondered 


1.  (Ariatoph.,  Ecclet.,  094.)— 2.  (Heiych.,  s.  v.  'Aovdyrif  Kp( 
^pa,  A»Jcos.)-3.  C\p-<il :  Athen.,  vi.,  43.)-4.  (Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  9. 
^Dion  Cass.,  xliT...  3.— Id.,  n.,  32, 34.)— 5.  (Flor.,  ii.,  2.— Front., 
ttretag.,  ii.,  3,  24.)— 6.  (Plin.,  11.  N.,  vii.,  57.)— 7.  (trefH  utKod^ 
Xiatpaiy  c  2,  p.  902,  ed.  K0hn.)-8.  (IV.,  xix.,  6.)- 9.  (Martial, 
VII.,  Ixvii.,  4.— Compare  xir.,  48.-~Vid.  Becker's  Gailus,  i.,  p. 
fr«.)— 10.  (Lir..  xxvti.,  37.— Cic  ,  Cat.,  iii.,  8.— Id.,  Do  DiT.,ii., 
4.)— 11.  (li.,  22.)— 12.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  15.— OrcUi,  Inscr.,  i., 

8.  S90.)— 13.  (De  Div.,  ii.,  24.)— 14.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  11  — 
net.,  Ncr.,  56.)— 15.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,  «  1.)— 16.  (Cic,  De 
IHt.,  ii.,  23.— Feitus,  s  ▼.  Tayes.)— 17.  (Cic,  De  Dir.,  i.  83 
— Compr\ro  Macrob.,  Saturn.,  iii.,  7.)— 18.  (Cic,  De  ]>iT.,i  ,41 . 
— 1».  (See  Orolli,  ad  loc.)— 20.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  43.— W.  ib., 
Hn  ».— Lir.,  xxviL,  37.)-ai.  (Cic,  De  Di?., ii„2».)— «2  (Ok., 
D»Dif.,  it..  24.) 
AM 


that  one  hanupex  did  not  laugh  when  he  saw  c^ 
othci  The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  revivt 
the  stuiiv  of  the  art,  which  bad  then  become  neg- 
lected 'du^  the  senate,  under  his  directions,  paJsaetf 
a  decM'ti  Uiat  the  pontifices  should  examine  what 
parts  o(  It  should  be  retained  and  established  ;*  but 
we  do  not  know  what  effect  this  decree  produced. 

The  name  of  haruspex  is  sometimes  applied  U 
any  kind  of  soothsayer  or  prophet;*  whence  Juve- 
nal* speaks  of  Armenius  vel  Commagenus  hartuptJ^ 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  haruspex  contains  the 
root  spec;  and  Donatus*  derives  the  former  pan 
from  haruga^  a  victim.* 

(Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staaisv.,  p.  213.-- 
Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rcchu,  p.  184.—  Brissom 
us,  De  FormiUiSf  i,  29,  &c.) 

HASTA  (iyxoO,  a  Spear.  The  spear  is  defined 
by  Homer,  dopv  x^^VP^^^  **a  pole  fitted  with 
bronze,"*  and  66pv  xo^^oSapict  "  a  pole  heavy  with 
bronze."^  The  bronze,  for  which  iron  was  after- 
ward substituted,  was  indispensable  to  form  the 
point  {alxfi^,  Lkukti  ;'  y>yxv  '*  acies,  euspis,  MpieU' 
/«»»»•)  of  the  spear.  Each  of  these  two  essential 
parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole,  so  that  a  spear  is 
called  66pv  and  dopdnoif^  cdxfiv*  and  ^jxv-  £ven 
tho  more  especial  term  fieXla^  meaning  an  ash-tree, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner,  because  the  pole  of  the 
spear  was  often  the  stem  of  a  young  ash,  stripped  ot 
its  bark  and  polished. ^^  In  like  manner,  the  spear 
is  designated  by  the  term  /caua^.'*  meaning,  proper* 
ly,  the  strong  tall  reed  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which 
served  both  for  spears  and  for  various  other  uses." 

The  bottom  of  the  spear  was  often  enclosed  in  a 
pointed  cap  of  bronze,  called  by  the  Ionic  writers 
aavpuT^p**-  and  ovpiaxo^'}*  and  in  Attic  or  common 
Greek  anpa^.^*  By  forcing  this  into  the  ground, 
the  spear  was  fixed  erect."  Many  of  the  lancera 
{dopvi^poif  alxpto^poLf  Xoyxo<lt6poi^  woodcut,  p.  207) 
who  accompanied  the  King  of  Persia  had,  instead 
of  this  spike  at  the  bottom  of  their  spears,  an  apple 
or  a  pomegranate,  either  gilt  or  silvered.^*    With 


1  a  .^      '        - 

this,  or  a  similar  ornament,  the  spear  is  ofUa  t« 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  15.)  — 2.  (Prop.,  III.,  xiii.,  59.)  — S.  (t  ^ 
550.)— 4.  (adTer.,Phonn.,  IV.,  iy.,28.)— 5.  (Compare  Fmc  a, 
B.  V.  Hanriga,  and  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  98,  ed.  MAUer.H^ 
(11.,  Ti.,  3.)— 7.  (Od.,  xi.,  531.)-6.  (Hoiner.)-9.  (XeaopbooJ 
10.  (Ovid,  Met.,  riii.,  375.)— 11.  (II.,  xix.,  3«0.-lb.,  xt.,  tTT.— 
Ib.,  xxii.,  328.— Od.,  xxii.,  259.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  S4.— Ona, 
Mel.,  xii.,  3(J9.)— 12.  (iEech.,  Ag.,  65.— Eurip.,  Hec.  II55.— 
Id.,  Phttn.,  1421.— Brnnck,  Anal.,  i.,  191,  286.— Ant,  Sid.,  34  J 
—13.  (Hea.,  Scut.,  298.— Schol.  in  loc.— Xen  ,  De  Re  Equesl., 
xii.,  18.)- 14.  (Horn.,  H.,  x.,  153.-Herod.,  vii.,  40,  41.— PolyK, 
vi..  23.)— 15.  (II.,  xiii.,  443.-  Ib.,  xri.,  612.— Ib. .  xrii.,  £38./— 1C 
(Xea.,  Hellon.,  vi.,  2, 19.— Athcn.,  xii..  6.—^n,  «irfor :  Thucrd. 
h.,4.-iEn.Tact.,  18.)-17.  (Viig.,  J£ii.,xii.  180.1— 1«  /ll« 
lod.  Atbcft.,U.oc) 
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omiated  both  oa  Persian  and  Egyptian  monuments. 
Fig.  1  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  spear  which  is  held  by  one  of  the  king's 
guards  in  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis.^  It  may 
be  compared  with  those  in  the  hand  of  the  Greek 
warrior  at  p.  94,  vrhich  have  the  spike  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  spike  at  the  bottom  of  the  spear  was 
used  in  fighting  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  when 
tiie  held  was  broken  off." 

A  well-finished  s{)car  was  kept  in  a  case  {doparo- 
i^iai\  which,  on  account  of  its  form,  is  called  by 
liomer  a  pipe  {cvpiy^*). 

The  spear  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
three  dificrent  ways :  1.  It  was  thrown  from  cata- 
{iQlts  and  other  engines.  {Vid.  Tobhentum.)  2. 
it  was  thrust  forward  as  a  pike.  In  this  manner 
Achilles  killed  Hector  by  piercing  him  with  his  spear 
throagh  the  neck.*  The  Euboeans  were  particu- 
larly celebrated  as  pikemen.*  3.  It  was  commonly 
thrown  by  the  hand  {uKovrhai  fianpoOev^)  The 
warrior,  preparing  to  hurl  it,  raised  his  hand  to  his 
right  ear.'  (Compare  woodcut,  p.  245.)  He  some- 
times derived  assistance  from  the  use  of  the  Amen- 
Tvx  or  the  Ansa.  He  generally  went  to  the  field 
with  two  8|)ears.*  (Woodcuts,  p.  94,  227,  332.) 
On  approaching  the  enemy,  he  first  threw  either  one 
epear  or  both,  and  then,  on  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters, drew  his  sword'  ipila  conjecerunt — gladiis  ge- 
•i  ret  aepta  «*/*•). 

Under  the  general  tenns  hasta  and  lyxog  were  in- 
cluded various  kinds  of  missiles,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal were  as  follow : 

Lavcea  (?.^y;tv"),  the  lance,  a  comparatively  slen- 
der spear  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks.  Iphicra- 
les,  who  doubled  the  length  of  the  sword  {vid.  Gla- 
0ID9),  also  added  greatly  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
lance."  This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Grecian 
Norsemen  ;^'  and  by  means  of  an  appendage  to  it, 
which  is  supposed  by  Stuart^*  (woodcut,  fig.  2)  to 
he  exhibited  on  the  shafls  of  three  spears  in  an  an- 
ejent  bas-relief,  they  mounted  their  horses  with 
greater  facility."  The  lance,  on  account  of  its 
length  and  its  lightness,  was  carried  by  huntsmen." 

Pilum  {vao6^\  the  javelin,  much  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  Grecian  lance,"  as  may  be  seen 
on  comparing  the  woodcuts  at  p.  94  and  95.  Its 
eha/l,  often  made  of  cornel,"  was  partly  square,  and 
H  feet  long.^'  The  head,  nine  inches  long,  was  of 
iron,  and  is  therefore  now  found  only  in  the  state 
described  by  Virgil,  "  cxesa  scabra  robigine  pila."*^ 
It  was  used  either  to  throw  or  to  thrust  with ;  it 
was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  gave  the  name  of 
piUmip,  103)  to  the  division  of  the  army  by  which 
It  was  adopted"*  (pilatum  agmenH).  When  Marius 
fooght  against  the  Cimbri,  he  ordered  that,  of  the 
two  nails  or  pins  (trepovat)  by  which  the  head  was 
fastened  to  the  staff,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  the 
other  of  wood.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  pilum  struck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  tre- 
nail gave  Avay,  and  the  shaft  was  turned  on  one 
<ide,  so  that  the  spear  could  not  be  sent  back 
again." 

While  the  heavy-armed  Roman  soldiers  bore  the 
tong  lance  and  the  thick  and  ponderous  javelin,  the 


I.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter't  TraveUr,  vol.  i.,  p.  601.)— 2.  (Polyb.,  vi., 
tt.)-3.  {11.,  X.X..  387.)-4.  (11.,  xxii..  326.)-5.  (Horn.,  U.,  ii., 
M3.-Strftbo,  X.,  1,  12,  13.)- 6.  (Arrian,  Tact.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Met., 
ii.,  311.)— 8.  (Horn.,  H.,  iii.,  18.— Id.  ib..  x.,  76.— Id.  ib.,  xii., 
»8.— Piml.,  Pyth.,  iv.,  139.— Polyb.,  vi.,  21.)— 9.  (Horn.,  11.;  iii., 
J«.  -Id.  iJ>.,  xvii.,  530.— Id.  ib.,  xx.,  273-284.- Thcocrit.,  IdyU., 
Iii.,  J  87-191.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xxviii.,  1.)— 11.  (Feitug,  s.  t.  Lan- 
«».)— 1«.  (Diod.  Sic.,xv.,44.— Nep.,  xi.,  1, 3.)— 13.  (Polyb.,  vi., 
H)— 14,  (Ant. of  Athena,  V.,  iii.,  p.  47.)-15.  (Xen.,  De  Re  Eq., 
Vn.,xii.)— 16.  (ApaL,  Met.,  viii.)- 17.  (Flor.,  ii.,  7.)— 18.  (Vrg., 
wEa.,  ix.,  098.— Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  408.)— 19.  (Veget.,  ii.,  15.)— 
».  (Gecirg.,  iv.,  495.)— 21.  (Stralw,  1.  c.)— 22.  (Virff., -fin.,  xii., 
121,  130  :  Tii.,  064.  —  Scrviui  in  loc — Hor.,  Sat,  II.,  i.,  IS.  — 
Ua..B  0.,i.,9S.)-83  (Fl«t.,  Matiw.) 
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light-armed  usecr  sinallei  missiles,  which,  th<mgb  of 
different  kinds,  were  included  under  the  general 
term  kasia  velitares.'  From  ypbo^Cj  ihe  corre- 
sponding Greek  term,'  che  velitcs,  or  light-armed, 
are  called  by Polybius  ypocr^fuixoi*  According  to 
his  description,  the  ypoa^o^  was  a  dart,  with  a  shaft 
about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thickness :  the 
iron  head  was  a  span  long,  and  so  thin  and  acnnu- 
nated  as  to  be  bent  by  striking  against  anything, 
and  thus  rendered  unfit  to  be  sent  back  against  the 
enemy.  Fig.  3  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows 
one  which  was  found,  with  nearly  four  bundled 
others,  in  a  Roman  intrenchment  at  Mcon  Hill,  in 
Gloucestershire.* 

The  light  infantry  of  the  Roman  army  used  8 
similar  weapon,  called  a  spit  (veru,^  verutumy*  <rav- 
vtov').  It  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Samni- 
tes*  and  the  Volsci."  Its  shall  war,  3k  feet  long, 
its  point  five  inches."  Fig.  4,  in  ihe  preceding 
woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart  in  the  Roy  j 
Collection  at  Naples ;  it  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  verutunit  and  may  be  contrasted  with 
fig.  5,  which  is  the  head  of  a  lance  in  the  same  col- 
lection. The  Romans  adopted,  in  like  manner,  the 
GiBsuM,  which  was  properly  a  Celtic  weapon  ;**  it 
was  given  as  a  reward  to  any  soldier  who  wound- 
ed an  enemy."  Spams  is  evidently  the  same  word 
with  the  English  spar  and  spear.  It  was  the  rudest 
missile  of  the  whole  class,  and  only  used  when  bet 
ter  could  not  be  obtained." 

Besides  the  terms  jactilum  and  spiculum  {ukuv 
dK6vTtov)y  'vhich  probably  denoted  darts  resembling 
in  form  tU  lance  and  javelin,  but  much  smaller, 
adapted,  consequently,  to  the  light-armed  {jaculal(h 
res)y  and  used  in  hunting  as  well  as  in  battle,"  we 
find  in  classical  authors  the  names  of  various  other 
spears,  which  were  characteristic  of  particular  na- 
tions. Thus  Servius  states"  that,  as  the  pilum 
was  proper  to  the  Romans,  and  the  gasum  to  the 
Gauls,  so  the  sarissa  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  the 
Macedonians.  This  was  used  both  to  throw  and 
as  a  pike.^*  It  exceeded  in  length  all  other  misziles. 
(See  p.  101.)  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall,  dense 
stem  of  which  also  served  to  make  spears  of  othei 
kinds."  The  Thracian  rompkeoy  which  had  a  very 
long  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword"  {rumpia,^*  ftofir 
<^a*%  was  probably  not  unlike  the  sarissa,  since 
Livy  asserts"  that,  in  a  country  partly  covered  with 
wood,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  ineffective  on 
account  of  their  pralongcB  hasla,  and  that  the  rom- 
pheea  of  the  Thracians  was  a  hinderance  for  the  same 
reason.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also  class 
the  Illyrian  sibinaj  which  resembled  a  hunting- pole"' 
{sibon^). 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called  fra" 
meay  was  short  and  narrow,  but  very  sharp.  The 
Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  either  as  a  lance 
or  a  pike :  they  gave  to  each  youth  a  framea  and  a 
shield  on  coming  of  age.**  The  Falarica  or  Pkala- 
rica  was  the  spear  of  the  Saguntines,  and  was  im- 
pelled by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes :  it  was  large  and 
ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length,) 
and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  sometimes 


1.  (Liv.,  xxxriii.,  20.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  6.)— 2.  (Polyb.,  i., 
40.— Stnibo,  iv.,  4,  3.)— 3.  (vi.,  19,  20.)— 4.  (Skelton'a  Engraved 
Illustrations,  vol.  i.,  pi.  45.) — 5.  (Liv.,  xxi.,  55.)— 6.  (Lir.,  1.  c  ) 
—7.  (Diod.  Sic,  xiv.,  27.— Festus,  s.  v.  Samnites.)— 8.  (Vin 
Mn.y  vii.,  6(J5.)— 9.  (Geonr.,  ii.,  168.)— 10.  (Vcget.,  ii.,  15.)-.fl 
(Liv.,  xxviii.,  45.)  — 12.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  37.)  — 13.  (Virg.,  ^a,  xi., 
682.— Scrv.  in  loc.— Nepos,  xv.,  9,  1.  —  Sallust,  Cat.,  56.— AuL 
GelL,  X.,  25.)— 14.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  4.— Vii-g.,  ^n.,  ix.,  52.— Senr. 
in  loc.— Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  411.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  v.,  12.— Flor.,  ii., 
7.— Apnl.,  Met.,  viii.)— 15.  (in  iEn.,  vii.,  664.)- 16.  (Strab.,  L  c) 
—17.  (Theophrast..  IL  P.,  iii..  12, 2.— crfp«(ra :  Arrian,  Tact.— 
Koaviiva :  Xen.,  De  Re  Equest.,  xii.,  12.)— 18.  (Vol.  Flacc.,  ti- 
98.)-19.  (GeU.,l.c.)-20.  (Apoc.,  i.,  16.)— 21.  (ixxi.,  39.)-a. 
(Festus,  8.  V.  ffi^mov.- Polyb.,  vi.,  21.)  —23.  (Aul.  Cell.,  L  e. 
—Ant.  Sid.,  13.)- 94.  (Tacit.,  Germ.,  ^  IS,  18  "M.- Jcv.,  xiii.. 
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tamed  fiaming  pitch  and  tow.^  The  maiaja  and 
tagula  were  chiefly  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain  :  the 
/'^gula  was  probably  barbed,  as  it  required  to  be 
cut  out  of  th<5  wound.*  The  Aclis  and  Cateia 
were  much  smaller  missiles. 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman  gener- 
als bestowed  on  their  soldiers,  more  especially  for 
aaving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  was  a  spear  with- 
out a  head,  called  kasta  pura.*  The  gifl  of  it  is 
tomotimes  recorded  in  funeral  inscriptions. 

The  celibaris  hasla,*  having  been  fixed  into  the 
body  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on  the  arena,  was 
need  at  marriages  to  part  the  hair  of  the  bride.* 

A  spear  was  erected  at  auctions  {vid.  Adctio), 
and  when  tenders  were  received  for  public  offices 
{hcationcs).  It  served  both  to  announce,  by  a  con- 
ventional sign  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  that  a 
sale  was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conduct- 
ed under  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries.* 
Hence  an  auction  was  called  hasta^  and  an  auction- 
room  haatarium.''  It  was  also  the  practice  to  set 
ap  a  spear  in  the  court  of  the  Centdmviri. 

The  throwing  of  spears  was  one  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  Romans.* 

HAST  ATI.     {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

HECATOMB-«ON.     {Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 

HECATOMDAIA.    {Vid.  HERiEA.) 

HECTIC  1  {'EktlkoI),  another  name  for  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Episyntlietici,  as  we  learn  from  Ga- 
lon,* who  says  that  *'  Agethinus  the  Lacedaemonian 
was  the  founder  of  a  sect  which  he  named  'Emavv- 
BtTiKTi,  and  which  bome  called  *E«;ie/cnK7,  and  oth- 
ers 'EKn/c7;."  For  their  opinions  (as  far  as  they  are 
known),  vid.  Episynthetici. 

•HED'ERA  {Kiaaoq  or  kItto^),  the  Ivy,  Hedera 
helix.  The  ivy,  as  Fee  remarks,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  plants  of  antiquity,  since,  independently  of 
the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  ancient  poets  and 
botanists,  we  see  it  sculptured  on  various  monu- 
ments of  former  days.  Theophrastus,"  and,  after 
him,  Dioscorides"  and  Pliny,"  have  distinguished 
three  kinds  of  ivy,  subdivided  into  several  species. 
These  three  kinds,  however,  are  now  looked  upon 
as  mere  varieties,  and  wo  may  be  said  to  know  at 
nhe  present  day  but  a  single  species  of  Hedera, 
which  modern  botanical  writers  have  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  Helix  (f A«f).  Among  the  varieties  of 
Jhis  species  may  be  mentioned  the  Hedera  corymbosa 
of  modern  botanists,  the  same  with  the  H  arborea 
}f  the  botanical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
he  kind  beautifully  described  in  the  Culex  of  Vir- 
ifil,  and  alluded  to  also  in  the  3d  Eclogue,  and  in 
,he  Georgics  of  the  same  poet.  The  Hedera  nigra 
.)f  the  7th  and  8th  Eclogues  is  that  which  the  an- 
cients consecrated  to  Bacchus,  and  called,  from  him, 
Dionysia.  It  is  the  Hedera  poetica  of  Bauhin,  and 
jcfved,  when  interlaced  with  the  laurel,  as  a  crown 
for  warriors,  poets,  &c.  The  epithet  nigra,  given 
*>y  Virgil  to  the  Hedera  helix,  applies  to  its  dark- 
"lued  berries  and  the  sombre  colour  of  its  foliage. 
By  the  epithet  pollens,  on  the  other  hand,  he  intends 
to  indicate  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  corymbi  before 
the  fruit  is  matured.^'  The  following  remarks  of 
Martyn**  are  worthy  of  perusal :  "  Many  sorts  of  ivy 
ore  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  most  of  which  seem 
to  be  rather  varieties  than  distinct  species.    Theo- 
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1.  (Lit.,  xxi.,  8.— Id.,  xxxiv.,  18.— Virg.,  JEn.,  ix.,  700.— Lu- 
n,  vi.,  198.-~Sil.  Ital.,  i.,  351,— Aul.  Cell..  1.  c— I«id.,  Oriff., 
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Ann.,  iii.,  21.)— 4  (Featns,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Ovid,  Faat.,  ii.,  560.)-- 6. 
(Cic,  Off.,  ii.,  8  —NepOB,  Attic,  0.— Festus,  s.  v.  HaUa.)— 7. 
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phrastus  says  the  three  principal  sorts  aivs  (be  white 
the  black,  and  that  which  is  called  kelii.  The  Utd 
is  our  common  ivy,  and  the  heUx  seems  to  be  onh 
the  same  plant  before  it  has  arrived  at  the  pence' 
tion  of  bearing  fruit.  For  at  first  the  leaves  are 
angular,  and  the  whole  plant  clings  closely  to  the 
wall  or  tree  that  supports  it :  but  when  it  comes  to 
flower,  a  new  shoot  is  detached  from  the  support, 
bearing  roundish  leaves  without  angles.  That  tbc 
helix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state  is  plain  from  the 
account  which  Theophrastus  gives  of  it.  He  sayi 
the  leaves  are  angular,  and  more  neat  than  those 
of  ivy,  which  has  them  more  round  and  simple.  He 
adds  also  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  n 
seems  to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  ima- 
gine it  to  be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  an 
variegated  with  white.  But  Theophrastus  expreas- 
ly  mentions  the  whiteness  of  the  fruit ;  for  he  saji 
some  have  only  the  fruit  white,  and  others  the  leavei 
also.  Dioscorides  also  mentions  three  principa 
sorts  of  ivy,  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  Ae2tr 
The  white  bears  a  white  fruit ;  the  black  has  either 
a  black  or  saflfron-colonred  fruit;  this  kind  tbf) 
called  also  Dionysia;  the  helix  bears  do  fniit  at  all, 
but  has  white  twigs,  and  small,  angrilar,  reddist 
leaves.  Pliny  has  confounded  the  ivy  v.ith  the  «#• 
tus,  being  deceived  by  the  similarity  between  Kieooi 
(or  KiTTo^)  and  xtorof.  The  flower  of  the  cistui 
does,  indeed,  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wiU! 
rose,  as  Pliny  remarks,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  such  similitude  in  the  ivy." 

HEDNA  {I6va).    (  Vid.  Dos,  Grebk.) 

♦HEDYOSMUS  {ii6i)oofio^).  Garden-mint,  or  JIffli 
tha  sativa.  The  i^duooftoc  aypioc  of  Dioscorides  am! 
others  is  the  Mentha  gentilis ;  the  ^ivoafta^  Vf^P^i 
the  Mentha  crispa.  The  KoXaftivdjf  tnpa  is  th« 
M.  sylvestris.^ 

♦HEDYS'ARUM  indvaapw),  a  legominous  plaal 
Coronilla  securidica.  It  was  also  called  by  the  tt 
cient  writers  treXtKlvoQ,  which  name,  as  well  ai 
securidica,  refers  to  the  axe-formed  shape  of  it« 
seeds.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  iriKpohiiSL 
" Matthiolus,"  observes  Adams,  "holds  that  th« 
Hedysarum  is  either  the  Coronilla  sunridieaoT  the 
Astragalus  hamosus.  Clusius  brought  into  view  the 
Coronilla  varia  and  the  Bissentla  pelecinus.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  ireXeKcvoc  of  Theophrastus,  which 
is  identical  with  the  ydvaapov,  to  be  the  Conmiili 
seeuridica,  and  in  this  opinion  he  has  the  support 
of  Sibthorp.  Schneider,  however,  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  either  the  Coronilla  or  Uie  BissenU 
answers  to  the  description  of  Dioscorid?s."* 

THTEMON'I A  AIK AZTHP'IOT  {rfyefiovia  duaar^- 
piov).    {Vid.  EiSAOOGEis.) 

'EIPrMOY  rPA*H  {eipyfiod  ypat^).  This  was 
an  action  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free  cilixea 
or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in  private  cus- 
tody. There  are  no  orations  upon  this  subject  ex- 
tant, nor,  indeed,  any  direct  allusions  to  it  by  name; 
but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that  might  have  been 
adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the  painter,  for  the  re- 
straint put  upon  his  personal  liberty  by  Alcibiades; 
and  in  a  passage  of  Dinarchas,*  where  a  miller  is 
mentioned  to  have  incurred  capital  punishment  fm 
a  like  oflfence.  The  theamothetae  probably  presided 
in  the  court  before  which  oflTenders  of  ms  kicJ 
were  brought  to  trial.* 

♦HELENIUM  {kJ^iov),  a  plant,  Scabwort  or  Ele 
campane,  InvXa  Hclcnium,  L.  "  Helcnium,''  says  Lis- 
ter, "  Inula  Campana  Italis  dictum.**  "  It  is  proba- 
ble,"  remarks  Woodville,  "  that  the  Elecampane  » 
the  Helenium  fdiis  verbasci  of  Dioscorides,  and  tUe 
Inula  of  Pliny."    Sprengel  and  Dierbach  also  agree 
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(u  leferring  it  to  the  Inula  ReUnium^  L.  The  other 
BpMie»  described  by  Dioscorides  is  referred  by  Bau- 
hiii  and  Sprengel  to  the  Teucrium  marum} 

HELE'POLIS  {kXii^oli^y  When  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  besieged  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  he  caused  a 
machine  to  be  constructed  which  he  called  "  the  ta- 
ker of  cities."  Its  form  was  that  of  a  square  tow- 
er, each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide.  It 
rested  on  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  high.  It 
vaa  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  of  which 
contained  machines  for  throwing  great  stones,  the 
middle  large  catapults  for  throwing  spears,  and  the 
highest  other  madiines  for  throwing  smaller  stones, 
together  with  smaller  catapults.  It  was  manned 
with  200  soldiers,  besides  those  who  moved  it  by 
pushing  the  parallel  beams  at  the  bottom.* 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  306  B.C.,  Demetrius  em- 
ployed a  helepolis  of  still  greater  dimensions  and 
more  complicated  construction.    Besides  wheels,  it 
Oad  castors  {fivTiOTpiTTTa),  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
moved  laterally  as  well  as  directly.    Its  form  was 
lyramidal.    The  three  sides  which  were  exposed 
'.o  attack  were  rendered  fireproof  by  being  covered 
mih  iron  plates.    In  front,  each  story  had  port- 
holes, which  were  adapted  to  the  several  kinds  of 
nissiles,  and  were  furnished  with  shutters  that 
Miald   be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and  were 
nade  of  skins  stuffed  with  wool.    Each  story  had 
wo  broad  flights  of  steps,  one  for  ascending,  the 
uher  for  descending.'    Thus  helepolis  was  con- 
tracted by  Epimachus  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
esteemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Diocltdes 
if  Abdera.*   It  was,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  and  most 
remarkable  engine  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  erect- 
ed.   In  subsequent  ages  we  find  the  name  of  "  hele- 
polis** applied  to  moving  towers  whicn  tvjrictJ  bat- 
tering-rams, as  well  as  machines  for  thrr\i  mg  spears 
and  stones.*    Towers  of  this  descriptiou  were  used 
to  destroy  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.*    {Vid.  Abiks,  Tormbntum.) 
HELI^A.    ( Vid.  Dig A8TBBI0N.) 
HEUOCAMI'NUS.    {Vid.  House.) 
♦HELIOTROP'IUM  {jiTuorpdmov),  I.  a  plant,  the 
Heliotrope,  or  Great  Turnsole,  HeliotTopuun.  Euro- 
^itum,  L.     This  is  the  species  called  fiiya  by  Dios- 
corides.     Sprengel  joins  Lobelius  and  Gesner  in  re- 
ferring the  other  species,  or  iXiorpomov  fiixpoif,  to 
the  Croton  tinctoritisj 

II.  A  precious  stone,  the  Heliotrope  of  Jameson. 
It  is  a  sub-species  of  Jasper.' 
♦HELIX.  ( Vid.  HiDERA.) 
HELLANO'DIC^  ('EAAavodfVat),  the  judges  in 
the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Olympic  Games.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  judges,  or  court-martial  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian army  ;*  and  they  were  probably  first  called 
by  this  name  when  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  confederacy. 

♦HELLEB'ORUS  {iXXi6opo(),  Hellebore,  a  cele- 
brated remedy  among  the  ancients  for  the  cure  of 
insanity.  Two  kinds  are  spoken  of,  namely,  the 
white  and  the  black  {XevKog  and  /ueAaf),  but  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  plant  itself  much  discussion  has 
arisen.  "  Modern  authorities  on  Botany,"  observes 
Adams,  •*  differ  widely  in  opinion  respecting  the 
white  Hellebore  of  the  ancients.  Sibthorp  most 
•iriaccountably  decides  it  to  have  been  the  Jkgilali$ 
ferruginca,  Schulze,  who  is  too  prone  to  skeptical 
•i<>ubts  on  botanical  questions,  expresses  himself 
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with  great  hesitation  regarding  it,  but,  opoa  tii6 
whole,  inclines  to  the  Adonis  vemalis.  Woodville 
and  Dierbach  are  quite  undecided.  On  the  other 
hand,  Matthiolus,  Dcdonaeus,  Bauhin,  HiU,  and 
Stackhouse,  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as 
the  Verairum  album,  L.  Geoffrey  also,  no  mean 
authority  on  these  subjects,  maintains  that  the  de- 
scription of  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
characters  of  the  white  Hellebore.  And  from  the 
similarity  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  adminip- 
tering  of  the  k.  XevKoc^  as  described  by  the  ancient 
writers  on  Toxicology,  to  the  known  effects  of  the 
Veralrum  album,  I  had  no  hesitation,  some  time  ago, 
in  recognising  their  identity ;  and  it  now  gives  me 
pleasure  to  discover  that  Sprengel,  in  his  Annota- 
tions on  Dioscorides,  comes  to  the  same  conclus'on. 
I  had  called  the  attention  oi  the  profession  to  this 
fact  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
July,  1828 ;  about  eighteen  months  afterward,  the 
Savadiiia  verairum,  a  Mexican  species  of  Hellebore^ 
was  much  cried  up  in  this  case. — The  iXXeSopoc  fieX- 
ac,  or  Black  Hellebore,  is  marked  as  being  the  H. 
Orientalis,  Lam.  Is  it  not  a  variety  of  the  Hellebo- 
rus  niger,  L.  \  This  plant  is  the  Christmas  Rose 
of  this  country."' 

•HELLEBORrNE  (^AAcSoptvi;),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel  suggests  is  the  HtlUborua  fatidus ;  Stack- 
house,  the  Serapias  Helleborine.  "  The  latter,"  re- 
marks Adams,  *'  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the  Epi 
paetus  ennfolia  of  Hooker."' 

HELLENOTA'MLf:  {'^XXnyorafuat),  or  treasu- 
rers of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
allied  states.  They  were  first  appointed  B.C.  477, 
when  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  allied 
states.  The  money  paid  by  the  different  states, 
which  was  originally  fixed  at  460  talents,  was  de> 
positod  in  Delos,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting 
lur  the  discussion  of  all  common  interests;  and 
th(>'re  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hellenotamiae  not 
only  received,  but  were  also  the  guardians  of  these 
moneys,  which  are  called  by  Xenophon'  ^EXk-qvorti- 
fua*  The  office  was  retained  after  the  treasury 
was  transferred  to  Athens  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Samians,*  but  was,  of  course,  abolished  on  the  con- 
quest of  Athens  by  the  Lacedemonians.  The  hel- 
lenotaraiae  were  not  reappointed  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  for  which  reason  the  gram- 
marians afford  us  little  information  respecting  their 
duties.  Bockh,  however,  concludes  from  inscrip- 
tions that  they  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chosen 
by  lot,  like  the  treasurers  of  the  gods,  out  of  the 
Pentacosiomedimni,  and  that  they  did  not  enter 
upon  their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  buv 
after  the  Panathensea  and  the  first  Prytaneia.  With 
regard  to  their  duties,  Bockh  supposes  that  they  re- 
mained treasurers  of  the  moneys  collected  from  the 
allies,  and  that  payments  for  certain  objects  were 
assigned  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  would, 
of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  the  common 
cause,  as  the  contributions  were  originally  designed 
for  that  purpose ;  but  as  the  Athenians,  in  course 
of  time,  considered  the  money  as  their  own  proper- 
ty, the  HeilenotamisB  bad  to  pay  the  Theorica  and 
militai7  expenses  not  connected  with  wars  on  be- 
half  of  the  common  cause.* 

HELLOTIA.     {Vid.  Ellotia.) 

♦HELMINS  (l^tvf)  This  term,  standing  alone, 
is  applied  to  intestinal  worms  in  general.    The  Vw 
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pivf  7r7MTi.a  is  the  Tania  lata.  Theophrastus  says 
it  is  congenital  in  some  countries,  as  Egypt  The 
medical  authorities  describe  the  DracunculuSf  or 
Guinea-worm,  which  the  Greoks  call  dpoKovnovt 
and  the  translators  of  the  Arabians  vena  medinensis. 
\Vid.  EoLAi.) 

HELOTES  (El?i(jTec)  were  a  class  of  bondsmen 
(peculiar  to  Sparta.  Different  etymologies  are  given 
of  their  name.  The  common  account  is,  that  they 
were  originally  the  people  of  the  town  of  Helos,  in 
Laconia,  and  that  they  were  reduced  to  bondage 
afler  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Spartans.^ 
But  the  people  of  'EXof  were  not  called  EUwrcf, 
but  'EAeiot"  or  'EXcurat*  The  name  has  been  also 
derived  from  iTin^  marshes,  as  it  signified  inhabitants 
of  the  lowlands.  But  Miiller  seems  to  be  nearer  the 
mark  in  explaining  elXurec  as  meaning  prisonerst 
from  the  root  of  iXelv,  to  take,  like  d/zwef  from  the 
root  of  dafido.  The  ancient  writers  considered  them 
to  be  Achaeans,  who  had  resisted  the  Dorian  inva- 
ders to  the  last,  and  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  as 
the  punishment  of  their  obstinacy.*  Miiller,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  they  were  an  aboriginal  race, 
which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to  the 
Doric  conquerors.  13  ut  this  theory,  as  Thirl  wall 
has  observed,  does  not  account  for  the  hereditary 
enmity  between  them  and  their  masters ;  for,  unless 
they  lost  their  liberty  by  the  Dorian  conquest,  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  placed  them  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before. 

The  Helots  were  regarded  as  the  property  oi  the 
state,  which,  while  it  gave  their  services  to  individ- 
uals, reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  emancipating 
them.^  They  were  attached  to  the  land,  and  could 
not  be  sold  away  from  it.  Several  families,  as  many, 
perhaps,  as  six  or  seven,  resided  on  each  Kkfjpo^y  in 
dwellings  of  their  own.  They  cultivated  the  land, 
and  paid  to  their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of 
corn,  the  exact  amount  of  which  had  been  fixed  at 
a  very  early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being 
forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations.*  The  annual 
rent  paid  for  each  K^poQ  was  eighty-two  medimni 
of  barley,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine.'  Besides  being  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  Helots  attended  on  their  masters  at 
the  public  meal,  and  many  of  them  were,  no  doubt, 
employed  by  the  state  in  public  works. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light-armed  troops 
(^rAo£),  a  certain  number  of  them  attending  every 
heavy-armed  Spartan  to  the  field  ;  at  the  battle  of 
Plataea  there  were  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan." 
These  attendants  were  probably  called  ^/imrTape^ 
(j.  c,  ufiipiaravTcg*),  and  one  of  them,  in  particular, 
the  T^fpttTTWv,  or  servant  ;*•  though  •^epdiruv  was 
also  used  by  the  Dorians  as  a  general  name  for  arm- 
ed slaves.  The  Helots  only  served  as  hoplitae  in 
particular  emergencies,  and  on  such  occasions  they 
were  generally  emancipated.  The  first  instance  of 
this  kind  was  in  tiic  expedition  of  Brasidas,  B.C. 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  subject- 
ed, as  described  bv  the  later  Greek  writers,  is  mark- 
ed by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Thus  Myron  states 
that  "  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every  igno- 
minious service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear  a 
cap  of  dog's  skin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  garment 
of  sheep's  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted  upon 
tbem  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may  never 
torgei  that  they  are  slaves.    And,  besides  all  this,  if 
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any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  tiie  condition  of  a 
slave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penalty,  and  theii 
masters  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they  do  not  de- 
stroy the  most  excellent."^  And  Plutarch*  states 
that  Helots  were  forced  to  intoxicate  themselves, 
and  perform  indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  the 
Spartan  youth.  These  descriptions  are  proba!4j 
exaggerated  ;  but  we  have  abundant  evidence,  ia 
addition  to  the  direct  assertion  of  Thucydides,'  that 
the  Spartans  always  regarded  the  Helots  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  Every  means  was  taken  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  them  and  their  mas- 
ters ;  they  were  obliged  to  wear  the  rustic  garb  de- 
scribed above,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  sing 
one  of  the  Spartan  songs.*  Tliat  the  cruelty  of 
their  masters  knew  no  restraint  when  it  was  stimu- 
lated by  fear,  is  manifest  enough  from  the  institu- 
tion of  the  KpVKTeia  {vid.  Crypteia),  and  from  the 
fact  related  by  Thucydides,  that  on  one  occasion, 
two  thousand  of  the  Helots,  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  induced  to 
come  forward  by  the  oflTer  of  emancipation,  and  then 
were  put  to  death.* 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  (B  C. 
668),  the  conquered  Messenians  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Helots.  Their  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  with  some  slight  differences,  as  that  of  the 
other  Helots  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  remembrance  of  their  freedom,  and 
a  readiness  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  regaining  it, 
in  which  they  at  length  succeeded,  afler  the  battk 
of  Leuctra.* 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  there  wen 
several  steps  between  them  and  the  free  citizen ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Myro'  enumerate? 
the  following  classes  of  emancipated  Helots :  d4e 
ratf  adeanoToiy  kpVKT^pec,  deairoaiovav-rai  and  veoSa 
iMei^.  Of  these  the  d^erai  were  probably  releasee 
from  all  service ;  the  kpvKT^peg  were  those  employ- 
ed in  war  (vid.  Erycteres);  the  deffTroaiovavrat 
served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  veodofMeic  were 
those  who  had  been  possessed  of  freedom  for  some 
time.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  fioOuvec  or  /t6^ 
0aK€Ci  who  were  domestic  slaves,  brought  up  with 
the  young  Spartans,  and  then  emancipated.  Upon 
lieing  emancipated,  they  received  permission  to 
dwell  where  they  wished.  (Compare  Cititas, 
Greek,  p.  260.) 

(Miiller.  Dorians^  iii.,  3. — ^Tbirlwall,  Greece,  vol.  i., 
p.  309. — Hermann,  Political  Antiquities  of  Greece^ 
^  19,  24,  28,  30,  48.— Wachsmuth,  Hcllen,  Altertk., 
I.,  i.,  217,  19  ;  ii.,  59,  lOi,  209,  211,  370-1  ;  II.,  i., 
361.) 

♦HELXFNE  {kUivrj\  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  two  species  :  the  latter  of  these  is  tbi> 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  or  PaiHctaria  officinalis ;  the 
former  is  referred  by  Bauhin  and  others  to  the  Con-^ 
volvulus  arvensisy  or  Gravel-bind.^ 

HEM'ERA.    (Fii.  Dies.) 

•HE'MERIS  ivfiepii:),  the  Greek  name  given  hy 
Theophrastus  to  the  Querais  robur.  {Ttd.  Quaa- 
cus.)* 

♦HEMEROCALLES  {vf^epoKoXX^y  Sprengel,  is 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  sets  this  plant  down 
for  the  Pancratium  maritimum^  having  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Lobel  and  Bauhin ;  but  in  the  second 
edition  he  holds  it  to  be  the  Lilium  Macedonicmm.** 

♦HEMEROCALLIS  {vficpoKaX?uc\  a  plant.  "  The 


1.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  74,  p.  657.)— 2.  (Lye,  M.)— S.  (i»..  80.)-^, 
(Plut.,  Lye.,  28.)-4.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  W.)  —  6.  (FwL  Thiriwam 
Greece,  v.,  p.  103.)  —  7.  (Myro,  aj.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  871.  F.)  —  81 
(DioKor.,  iv.,  S9  &nd  86.— FauL  JEgin^.  vii.,  1— Adama,  Aj^ 
pend.,  s.  V.)— 0.  (Theonhrast.,  iii  ,  8.)— 10.  (Thienphxaat.,  H  W 
T  ,  6.— Adainir,  Append.,  a  v.) 
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wrtaer  commentators,"  says  Adams,  "had  remarked 
that  the  vf<fpoKaX?Uc  of  Dioscorides  is  different  from 
that  of  Theophrastus.    The  H.  of  Dioscorides  is 
referred  by  Matthiolus  to  the  Lilium  bulbiferum,  and 
1^  Dodonseus  to  the  L.  Martagon,    Sprcngel  seems 
to  prefer  the  former.    Sibthorp  marks  it  as  the  Lil- 
wm  Chaleedonicum"^ 
HE'MINA.     {Vid.  CoTYLA.) 
»HEMI'ONUS.     {Vid.  M0LO8.) 
'ENAEKA,  '01.     {Vid.  Eleven,  the.) 
•HE'PATIS  (^iranV,  or  u2^v  J^rranrtf),  the  well- 
kcown  species  of  Aloes  called  Hepatic.    Dioscori- 
its  calls  this  species  to  ffrran^ov* 

♦HE'PATUS  {viraroc),  the  name  of  a  fish  briefly 
ioticed  by  Aristotle,  iElian,  and  Atheneus.  *'Ar- 
tedi  and  Rondelet  say  it  is  the  fish  called  seijmrus 
ty  the  modern  Greeks  ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected 
hyCoray,  who,  however,  decides  upon  nothing  satis- 
factory respecting  it.  Camus,  in  his  notes  on  Aris- 
totle, concludes  that  it  was  the  Ostrea  margaritife- 
rc,  but  Schweighaeuser  rejects  this  opinion  also. 
Schneider,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Gadus."* 
HEPHAISTEIA.  {Vid.  Lampadephoria.) 
•HPAKAErA  AIGOS  {ypaxXeia  At^of),  an  appel- 
lation given  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the 
lioadstone.  Sir  J.  Hill  thinks  it  was  also  applied  to 
the  Lydian  stone ;  "  but  the  passage  of  Theophras- 
tus on  which  he  founds  his  opinion  is,"  remarks 
Adams,  "  of  equivocal  meaning  ;  in  fact,  his  own 
reading  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  which  he 
gives  it.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Aetius,  that  our  Loadstone  was  indiscrimi- 
nately called  ftayvfi^  and  vpoKkeia  Xi6<k.*'^ 

HERiEA  {llpata)  is  the  name  of  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of  Greece 
where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  introduced. 
The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from  which  it 
^iread  over  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  Argos ; 
whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were,  more  or 
leas,  imitations  of  those  which  were  celebrated  at 
Argoe.*  The  Argives  had  three  temples  of  Hera : 
one  lay  between  Argos  and  Mycena;,  45  stadia  from 
Argos ;  the  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  Acropo- 
lis, and  near  it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  games 
and  contests  at  the  Heraea  were  held  ;*  the  third 
was  in  the  city  itself^  Her  service  was  performed 
liy  the  most  distinguished  priestesses  of  the  place ; 
oaeof  them  was  the  high-priestess,  and  the  Argives 
ooanted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.*  The 
Heraea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  every  fiflh  year, 
and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Bockh,*  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad.  One 
of  the  great  solemnities  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion  was  a  magnificent  procession  to  the  great 
Temple  of  Hera,  between  Argos  and  Mycenae.  A 
vast  number  of  young  men— for  the  festival  is  call- 
ed a  panegyris — assembled  at  Argos,  and  marched 
in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  They 
were  preceded  by  one  hundred  oxen  {UaTouOtft 
whence  the  festival  is  also  called  iKarofiStua).  The 
high-priestess  accompanied  this  procession,  riding 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  as  we  see 
firom  the  story  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  related  by  He- 
rodotus** and  Cicero."  The  100  oxen  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  citi- 
l  he  sacrifice  itself  was  called  Xex^pva^^*  or 


1.  (Dioaoor.,  iii.,  128.— Adams,  Appeud.,  a.  v.)— S.  (Ocmxm., 
vL,  6. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  ▼.)— 3-  (AristoU,  H.  A.,  ii. — JEIian, 
H.  A.,  ix.,  38.— Id.  ib.,  xv.,  11. — Athenaos,  iii.,  70. — Id.,Tii.,  61. 
tchwetf  h.  ad  Athen..  1.  c. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 4.  (Theo- 
phnsc,  D«  Lapid.,  10, 74.— Hill  ad  Theophnst.,  p.  178*— ACti- 
«■,  Tct.,  1.,  a.  ti.,  c.  25.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 5.  (Miiller,  Dor., 
i^  10,  ^  ].)— 6.  (Pans.,  ji.,  24,  «  2.)- 7.  (Pans.,  li.,  22,  ft  1.)— 8. 
<TinicTd.,  ii.,  2.)— 9.  (Abhandl.  der  Berl.  Akad.,  tod  1818-10, 
•.«2.>-]0.  (i.,31.)— 11.  (Tuscnl.,i.,47.)— 12.  (Sehol.adPiiui., 
m..  vi..  159,  and  ad  Nam.,  x.,  3ft  '-If.  (Hesych.,  a.  ^.) 


**  the  bed  of  twigs."^  The  games  and  contests  at 
the  Herea  took  place  in  the  stadium,  near  tlie  tenn- 
ple  on  the  road  to  the  Acropolis.  A  b;.izen  sbieiu 
was  fixed  in  a  place  above  the  theatre,  which  wai 
scarcely  accessible  to  any  one,  and  the  young  roan 
who  succeeded  in  pulling  it  down  received  the  shield 
and  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  his  prize.  Hence  Pin- 
dar»  calls  the  contest  ayuv  xf^^^eoc.  It  seems  that 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  procrssion  went 
out  to  the  Hereon,  for  Strabo'  states  that  the  victor 
went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  procession  to  that 
temple.  This  contest  was  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted, according  to  some  traditions,  by  Acrisius  and 
Prcetus,*  according  to  others  by  Archinos.* 

The  Heraea  or  Hecatomb«a  of  iEgina  were  cel- 
ebrated in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argos.* 

The  Heraea  of  Samoa,  which  island  also  derived 
the  worship  of  Hera  from  Argos,*  were  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  festivals  of  this  divinity. 
A  magnificent  procession,  consisting  of  maidens 
and  married  women  in  splendid  attire,  and  with 
floating  hair,*  together  with  men  and  youths  in  ar- 
mour,* went  to  the  Temple  of  Hera.  After  they 
arrived  within  the  sacred  precincts,  the  men  depos- 
ited their  armour,  and  prayers  and  vows  were  ofler- 
ed  up  to  the  goddess.  Her  altar  consisted  of  the 
ashes  of  the  victims  which  had  been  burned  to  her.** 

The  Hersa  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad." 
The  festival  was  chiefly  celebrated  by  maidens,  and 
conducted  by  sixteen  matrons,  who  wove  the  sacred 
peplus  for  the  goddess.  But,  before  the  solemnities 
commenced,  these  matrons  sacrificed  a  pig,  and  pu- 
rified themselves  in  the  well  Piera."  One  of  the 
principal  solemnities  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  in 
the  stadium,  for  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  age.  The 
youngest  ran  first,  and  the  oldest  last.  Their  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  x'-'^^^  which  came 
down  to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  She 
who  won  the  prize  received  a  garland  of  olive- 
boughs,  together  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which  was 
sacrificed  to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own 
painted  likeness  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The 
sixteen  matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female 
attendants,  and  performed  two  dances ;  the  one 
called  the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of 
Hippodameia.  Respecting  farther  particulars,  and 
the  history  of  this  solemnity,  see  Paus.,  v.,  16,  ^  2, 
&c. 

Heraea  were  celebrated  in  various  other  places ; 
«.  ^.,  in  Cos,"  at  Corinth,**  at  Athens,**  at  Cnossua 
in  Crete." 

HERE'DITAS.     {Vid.  Herbs,  Roman.) 

HERES  (GREEK).  The  Athenian  laws  of  in- 
heritance are  to  be  explained  under  this  title.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  we 
shall  speak :  1st,  of  personal  capacity  to  inherit ; 
2dly,  of  the  rules  of  descent  and  succession ;  8dlj, 
of  the  power  of  devising;  4thly,  of  the  remedies  of 
the  heir  for  recovering  his  rights ;  5thly,  of  the  ob» 
ligations  to  which  he  succeeded. 

I.  Of  Per  tonal  Capacity  to  Inherit. — To  obtain  the 
right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citizenship  {uyx^areia 
and  iToXLTeia)y  legitimacy  was  a  necessary  qualified^ 
tion.  Those  children  were  legitimate  who  were 
bom  in  lawful  wedlock."  The  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage depended  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  con- 


1.  (Compare  Welcker  on  Schwenck's  EtymoloifischQ  Andeu- 
tungcn,  p.  268.)— 2.  (Nem.,  x.,  41.)— 3.  (viii.,  p.  55«.)-4.  (jEM- 
ao,  V.  H.,  iii.,  24.)^5.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  rii.,  132.)— •. 
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iraoting  parties,  partly  on  thf  nature  of  the  eon- 
tract.  Oq  the  first  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed 
here,  except  that  brother  and  sister  by  the  same 
mother  were  forbidden  to  marry ;  but  consanguini- 
ty in  general  was  so  far  from  being  deemed  an  ob- 
jection, that  marriage  between  coll?,teral  relations 
nras  encouraged,  in  order  to  keep  the  property  in 
the  family.*  The  contract  was  made  by  the  hus- 
band with  the  father,  brother,  or  other  legal  guardi- 
an {Kvpoc)  of  the  intended  wife ;  then  only  was  she 
properly  betrothed  {kyyvvTv)'  An  heiress,  however, 
was  assigned  or  adjudged  to  the  next  of  kin  {hridtr 
Kotrdeiaa)  by  process  of  law,  as  explained  under 
Epiclerus.*  No  ceremony  was  necessary  to  ratify 
the  contract ;  but  it  was  usual  to  betroth  the  bride 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  to  give  a  marriage 
feast)  and  invite  the  friends  and  relatives,  for  the 
sake  of  publicity.'  A  marriage  without  proper  es- 
pousals was  irregular ;  but  the  issue  lost  their  herit- 
able rights  only,  not  their  franchise ;  and  the  former, 
it  seems,  might  be  restored,  if  the  members  of  their 
father's  clan  would  consent  to  their  being  register- 
ed.* As  it  was  necessary  for  every  man  to  be  ca- 
rolled in  his  clan  in  order  to  obtain  his  full  civil 
rights,  so  was  the  registration  the  best  evidence  of 
legitimacy,  and  the  ^puropeg  and  avyyevelg  were 
usually  called  to  prove  it  in  courts  of  justice.*  For 
farther  particulars,  see  Platner,  BeitfdgCy  104,  <&c. 
— Wachsmuth,  i.,  2,  31,  and  148  ;  ii.,  1,  204,  &c. — 
Schomann,  Ant.  J.  P.  Gr.,  v.,  19,  21,  88. 

IT.  Of  the  Rules  of  Descent  and  Succession, — Here 
we  would  premise  that,  as  the  Athenian  law  made 
no  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  the  words  Aetr,  inherit^  (Stc.,  will  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  both.  When  an  Athenian 
died  leaving  sons,  they  shared  the  inheritance,  li'aj 
our  heirs  in  gavelkind,  and  as  they  now  do  in 
France  ;*  a  law  no  less  favourable  to  that  balance 
of  property  which  Solon  meant  to  establish,  than 
the  law  of  primogeniture  was  suited  to  the  military 
ciistocracies  created  in  the  feudal  times.  The  only 
advantage  possessed  by  the  eldest  son  was  the  first 
choice  in  the  division.^  If  there  was  but  one  son, 
he  took  the  whole  estate ;  but  if  he  had  sisters,  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for  them,  and 
give  them  suitable  marriage  portions;  they  were 
then  called  hrlirpoiKoi.^  There  was  no  positive 
law  making  it  imperative  on  a  brother  to  give  his 
sister  a  portion  of  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  moral 
obligation  to  assign  her  a  fortune  corresponding  to 
his  own  rank  was  strengthened  by  custom  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  insomuch  that,  if  she  was  given  in  mar- 
riage portionless,  it  was  deemed  a  slur  upon  her 
character,  and  might  even  raise  a  doubt  of  her  le- 
gitimacy.' 

On  failure  of  sons  and  their  issue,  daagfaters 
and  daughters*  children  succeeded  (as  to  the  law 
concerning  heiresses,  tid.  Epiclerus)  ;  and  there 
teems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  succession  in 
the  descending  line.^*  If  the  deceased  left  grandsons 
by  diflTerent  sons,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  take 
the  shares  of  their  respective  fathers.  So  if  he  had 
a  granddaughter  by  one  son,  and  a  grandson  by  an- 
other, the  latter  would  not  exclude  the  former,  as  a 
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brother  would  a  sister,  but  both  would  Khore  aUka. 
Of  this  there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but  it  foUowi 
from  a  principle  of  Attic  law,  by  which,  on  the  birtk 
of  a  son,  his  title  to  his  father's  inheritance,  or  to  a 
share  thereof,  immediately  accrued ;  if  then  lie  died 
before  his  father,  but  leaving  issue,  they  claimed 
their  grandfather's  inheritance  as  representing  him. 
It  was  otherwise  with  daughters.  Their  tiuia  did 
not  thus  accrue ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  practice 
for  the  son  of  an  heiress  to  be  adopted  into  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather's  house,  and  to  become  his  soo 
in  point  of  law.  Farther  (as  will  presently  be 
shown),  the  general  preference  of  males  to  females 
did  not  commence  till  the  deceased  father's  de- 
scendants were  exhausted. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  the  collateral 
branches  were  resorted  to.  And  first  came  the 
issue  of  the  same  father  with  the  deceased,  Tix., 
brothers  and  brothers'  children,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their  father  ;^ 
and  after  them,  sisters  and  sisters*  children,  among 
whom  the  principle  of  representation  also  prevail 
ed ;'  but  whether  sisters'  children  took  per  stirpes 
or  per  capiiOt  does  not  appear. 

Next  come  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand 
father  with  the  deceased ;  cousins  and  cousins* 
children.  Here  the  law  declared  that  males  and 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  preferred  to  females 
and  their  issue;'  Thus  the  son  of  an  uncle  would 
exclude  the  son  of  an  aunt,  while  the  son  of  an 
aunt  would  exclude  the  daughter  of  an  uncle.  On 
the  samo  piinciple,  Isaeos*  contends  that  the  son  of 
a  female  tirst  cousin  prevented  his  mother^s  sister 
from  inheriting,  although  he  was  farther  removed 
from  the  deceased  {yevet,  anuripu)  by  one  degree. 
This  preference,  however,  was  confined  to  thCM 
who  were  descended  from  the  same  common  an 
cestor,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  grandfather  of  the 
deceased ;  for  the  words  kx  rijv  avriiv  in  Demos 
thenes  are  to  be  explained  by  the  rpir^  yevei  of  Isse 
us.  Therefore,  a  first  cousin  once  removed,  claim 
ing  through  a  female,  had  a  better  title  than  a  second 
oousiu  chiming  through  males ;  for  a  second  coos- 
in  is  descended,  not  from  the  grandfather,  bat  only 
from  the  great-grandfather  of  the  deceased,  and  so 
is  beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  (i^u  r^t 
uyytereiac  or  avyyevelag).  On  this  Eubulides  founds 
his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias,  because  he 
claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption)  of  bis 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  first  cousin  to  Hag- 
nias ;  whereas  the  father  of  his  opponent,  Macarta- 
tus,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnias,  and  (as  Demos- 
thenes expresses  it)  was  not  in  the  same  branch  of 
the  family  (ovk  U  tov  oIkov  rov  'Ayviov^). 

On  failure  of  first  cousins  and  their  issue,  the 
inheritance  went  to  the  half-blood  by  the  mother's 
side;  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins  and  their  children,  as  before.  But  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
it  returned  to  the  agnatic  or  next  of  kin  on  the  ptt- 
temal  side  (jovg  vpoc  varpoc^  whose  proximitj 
was  traced  by  counting  the  degrees  from  the  cob^ 
mon  ancestor.* 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  is 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  From  the 
silence  of  the  orators,  the  absence  of  any  example^ 
and  the  express  declaration  of  Issos^  respecting 
the  mother,  it  may  be  inferred  that  parents  could 
not  inherit  at  Athens.  At  Athens,  the  maxim  ke- 
reditas  nunquam  ascendit  held  only  of  lineal,  not  of 
collateral  ascent.    For  example,  an  uncle   might 
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Inherit.^  So  also  he  migbt  many  the  heiress,  as 
next  of  kin.*  On  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Wachsmuth,  it.,  1,  212,  <Stc. ;  Bansen, 
De  jure  hcred.  Aiken, ;  Sir  William  Jones's  Com- 
mentary annexed  to  the  translation  of  Issus ;  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  law  by  Schomano,  Ant,  J.  P. 
Gr.,  v.,  20.  These  and  other  writers  are  not  agreed 
on  many  of  the  foregoing  points,  which  are  left  in 
much  obscurity,  owing  to  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  the  laws  have  reached  us,  and  the  artifices 
used  by  the  orators  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

It  will  assist  the  student  to  be  informed  that 
dvq^toc  signifies  a  first  cousin.  'AveiffiaSovc  is  a  first 
cousin's  son,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  dSe^ 
f  dovf  from  adeX^Ct  and  ^vyarpidovg  from  ^yarfip. 
Thus  my  first  cousin's  son  is  dvaf/iadov^  to  me,  but 
not  conversely.  Again,  though  it  is  true  that  two 
or  more  second  cousins  may  be  spoken  of  collect- 
ively as  ave^iadol,^  yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said 
to  be  dveiffiadovc  to  another.  Herein  consists  the 
fallacy  of  those  who  maintain  that  second  cousins 
came  within  the  legal  degrees  of  succession. 

KA^por  is  the  subject  matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  one  sense  of  the  word)  the  inheritance ;  x^po- 
vo/to^,  the  heir.  'Ayx^cneia,  proximity  of  blood  in 
reference  to  succession,  and  sometimes  right  of  suc- 
cession. ^vyyiveMy  natural  consanguinity.  "Lvy- 
ytveif,  collateral  relatives,  are  opposed  to  iKyovoi^ 
lineal  descendants. 

III.  Of  the  Power  of  Devising. — ^That  the  owner 
bad  power  to  alienate  his  property  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point  of 
law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  There  was,  however, 
an  ancient  law,  which  punished  with  degradation 
{artfua)  a  man  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  (ra 
rarp^  KareSffioKug).  He  was  considered  an  of- 
fender against  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
self from  contributing  to  the  public  service.  Pros- 
ecutions for  such  an  ofiTence  were  rare ;  but  the 
rspatation  of  a  spendthrift  was  always  prejudicial 
lo  a  man  in  a  court  of  justice.* 

Every  man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not  under 
durance  or  improper  influence,  was  competent  to 
make  a  will ;  but  if  he  had  a  son,  he  could  not  dis- 
inherit him,  although  his  will  might  take  effect  on 
the  contingency  of  the  son  not  completing  his  seven- 
teenth year.*  The  bulk  of  the  estate  being  left  to 
the  son,  legacies  might  be  given  to  friends  and  rel- 
atires,  especially  to  those  who  performed  the  office 
of  oar  executor  or  testamentary  guardian  .•  And  in 
the  division  of  property  among  sons,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  father  would  be  attended  to.' 
Also  a  provision,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  drach- 
mas, might  be  assigned  to  an  illegitimate  child.* 

A  daughter  could  not  be  disinherited,  though  the 
estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  on  condition 
of  his  marrying  her.' 

It  was  only  when  a  man  had  no  issue  that  he 
was  at  foil  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  house 
and  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate  {ipvf^o^ 
€al  avuvvfios),  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Athenian ;  for  every  head  of  a  family  was  anxious 
to  transmit  his  name  and  religious  usages  to  pos- 
terity. The  same  feeling  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks  in  more  ancient  times.  We  learn  from 
Hesychios  and  the  Eiymol.  Mag.  that  distant  rela- 
:i  res  v/ere  called  x^puarai^  because,  when  they  in- 
herited, the  house  was  ;p7pcvwv  koX  Ipijfwg}*    To 
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obviate  this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  bad  two  9uut 
ses  open  to  him..  Either  he  might  beqaeath  hia 
property  by  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  son  in  his  life- 
time.   (Fid.  Adoption,  Greek.) 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  or 
more  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super- 
scribed, but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  trust- 
worthy persons,  such  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  presence  of  strangers.*  A  will  was  am- 
bulatory  until  the  death  of  the  maker,  and  might  be 
revoked,  wholly  or  partially,  by  a  new  one.  It 
seems,  also,  that  there  might  be  a  parol  revocation.* 
The  client  of  Iseeus,  in  the  last-cited  cause,  con- 
tends that  the  testator  sent  for  the  depositary  of 
his  will  with  an  intention  to  cancel  it,  but  died  be- 
fore he  got  it  into  his  possession ;  this  (he  says) 
was  a  virtual  revocation.  He  calls  witnesses  to 
prove  the  testator's  affection  for  himself  and  dislike 
of  his  opponents,  and  thence  infers  that  the  will 
was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of  insanity.  SimJi&j 
arguments  were  often  used.* 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a  fathei 
publicly  renounced  his  paternal  authority  over  his 
son,  vid.  Apocbryzis.  Plato*  refers  to  it,  and  rec- 
ommends that  a  father  should  not  take  such  a  step 
alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  At  Athens,  the  paternal  authority 
ceased  altogether  after  the  son  had  completed  his 
nineteenth  year ;  he  was  then  considered  to  belong 
less  to  his  father  than  to  the  state.* 

IV.  Of  the  Remedies  of  the  Heir  for  Recovering  his 
Rights. — A  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death.*  If  he  was  prevented  from 
so  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  {Vid.  Emdateia.)  Any  one 
who  disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pat- 
rimony was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  («aM»> 
(Tewf  ehayyeXia^).  As  to  the  proceedings  in  case 
of  heiress,  vid.  Epiclerus. 

Other  heirs  at  law,  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise,  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was  to  make  application  to  the  archon,  who  attended 
at  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who  ap- 
plied was  regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining  a 
hearing)  was  said  ?Myx'^vf'-^  "tov  K^^pov.* 

At  the  first  regular  assembly  {Kvpia  l-KKXr^aic), 
held  after  he  had  received  notice,  the  archon  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  a  person  had 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  persons 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked  el 
TIC  a/n^i<T67jTeiv  fj  KapaKara^uXXeLv  povXerat.  tov  kXt^ 
pov :  these  words  are  variously  interpreted.  Per 
haps  the  best  explanation  is  this :  ' kn^^iatriTelv  is  & 
term  of  general  import,  applied  to  all  who  dispute 
the  title  of  another,  and  would  include  those  whc 
claimed  a  moiety  or  other  share  of  the  estate.  Ha- 
paKaTaSuTikeiv  signifies  to  make  a  deposits  by  wa} 
of  security  for  costs,  which  was  required  of  those 
who  maintained  their  exclusive  title  to  the  whole 
inheritance.  Perhaps,  however,  the  payment  fai 
this  case  was  optional,  and  might  be  intended  foT 
the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the  other  parties  tii 
do  the  same.    The  deposite  thus  paid  was  a  tenth 
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part  ol  the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute,  and  was 
returned  to  the  party  if  successful.* 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared,  the  archon  adjudged 
the  estate  to  th^  first  suitor  {knedlKacev  avTu  tov 
K^Tjpov).  If,  however,  there  were  adverse  claims, 
he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cause  for  trial  (dtwJt- 
raala).  First  came  the  ivaKpuriCt  in  the  usual  waj, 
except  tl.#.t  no  party  was  considered  as  plaintiff  or 
defcadant  ^  and  the  bills,  in  which  they  set  forth 
their  respective  titles,  were  called  avrtvpa^ai." 
The  dk^asts  were  then  to  be  summoned,  an^j  what- 
ever the  number  of  parties,  one  court  was  held  for 
tho  decision  of  all  their  claims.  If  any  one  neglect- 
ed to  attend  on  the  appointed  day,  and  had  no  good 
excuse  to  ofl[er,  his  claim  was  struck  out  of  the 
record  (dteypa^j/  ^  dfi^ia^^nfei^),  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  between  the  remaining  parties,  or  if 
but  one,  the  estate  was  awarded  to  him.'  The 
trial  was  thus  managed.  The  dicasts  had  to  give 
their  verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to 
the  whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under 
the  same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  balloting  box,  therefore,  was 
provided  for  every  party  who  appeared  in  a  distinct 
interest.  The  speeches  were  measured  by  the  clep- 
sydra. Each  party  had  an  ufi^pevc  of  water  for 
his  first  speech,  and  half  that,  or  three  ;to"f.  for  the 
second.*  That  these  arrangements  gave  rise  to 
fraud  and  collusion,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  cases 
above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  But  any  other  person,  who 
by  absence  or  unavoidable  accident  was  prevented 
from  being  a  party,  might  afterward  bring  an  action 
against  the  successful  candidate,  to  recover  the 
estate.  He  was  then  obliged  to  pay  his  deposite 
{irapoKaraSoyj),  summon  the  defendant,  and  proceed 
in  other  respects  as  in  an  ordinary  suit.  This  he 
m^'ght  do  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  person 
in  DDssession,  and  within  five  years  after  his  death.* 

it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  simple  issue 
WIS  raised  between  the  litigant  parties,  viz.,  who 
wes  entitled  to  possess  the  estate ;  and  that  they 
pioceeded  at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  issue.  This 
was  called  eifdvSul^  elaiivai.  The  cause,  however, 
might  become  more  complicated,  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties chose  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  any 
other  to  dispute  his  title :  this  was  done  by  tendering 
an  affidavit  (diaftaprvpia)  {vid,  Diamarttria),  sworn 
either  by  himself  or  by  another,  wherein  he  declared 
that  the  estate  was  not  the  subject  of  litigation  Qtri 
imdiKoc)t  and  alleged  some  matter  of  fact  or  law  to 
support  his  assertion.  Sons,  adopted  sons,  and  per- 
sons in  legal  possession  were  allowed  this  advan- 
tage. For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that 
the  last  occupier  had  left  male  issue  surviving  him, 
and  therefore  the  property  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  collateral  relative  or  devisee :  or  that  the  title 
had  already  been  legally  determined,  and  that  the 
new  claimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the 
question.  This  had  the  eflfect  of  a  dilatory  plea, 
and  stayed  farther  proceedings  in  the  cause.*  If 
then  the  suitor  was  resolved  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
he  had  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witness  (who  had  sworn  the  afiidavit)  in  an 
action  for  false  testimony  {dUtj  ifevSofioprvpiuv). 
Examples  of  such  actions  are  the  causes  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  engaged  against  Jjeochares,  and 
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Isffius  for  the  estate  of  PhilKstemon.  On  the  tna( 
of  the  witness,  the  questions  were,  first,  the  troth  cf 
the  facts  deposed  to;  secondly,  their  legal  eflect. 
if  true.  With  respect  to  the  witness,  the  conse- 
quences were  the  same  as  in  any  other  action  for 
false  testimony.  (Vid,  Marttbia.)  With  respect 
to  the  ori^nal  cause,  nothing  farther  was  deterrained 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained ;  the 
diafiaprupia  in  this  particular  resembling  the  irapa- 
ypa^n-  If  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  cculd  hr 
entertained,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  lii« 
manner  before  explained. 

As  to  the  farther  remedies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
successful  party  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruits  ol  hia 
judgment,  vid.  Embateia,  ENOIKIOT,  and  ESOT- 
AH2  AIKAI.  And  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  vii. 
Meier,  Alt.  Proe.y  p.  469,  616,  638 ;  Platner,  Au. 
Proc.,  i.,  163 ;  ii.,  309. 

V.  0/  ike  Obligations  to  which  the  Heir  tuccceiii. 
— ^The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  us  of  an  execu- 
tor, was  to  bury  the  dead  and  perform  the  custooc- 
ary  funeral  rites  (ra  vofuC6/uva  noutv).  It  is  well 
known  what  importance  was  attached  to  this  by  the 
ancients.  The  Athenian  law  regulated  the  time  of 
burial,  and  the  order  in  which  the  female  relatives 
should  attend.  If  no  money  was  left  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  burial,  still  the  nearest  relatives  were 
bound  to  defray  them ;  and  if  they  neglected  to  per- 
form their  duty,  the  chief  magistrate  (6^fiapxoc)  of 
the  demus  in  which  the  death  took  place,  after 
warning  them  by  public  notice  {dvcuoeiv  k€u  ^vreiv 
Kcu  Kodaipciv  TOV  i^fiov),  got  the  work  done  by  con- 
tract, paid  for  it  himself,  and  was  then  empowered 
to  sue  them  for  double  the  amount.  When  a  licb 
man  died,  there  was  no  backwardness  about  bis 
funeral.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  (*ageri; 
the  relatives  hastened  to  show  respect  to  his  men^ 
ory,  as  if  to  raise  a  presumption  of  their  being  the 
heirs.* 

Children  who  neglected  to  bury  their  iirentf 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  {ypaf^  kokij- 
acQg  ycviuv),  just  as  they  were  for  refusing  lo  sup- 
port or  assist  them  in  their  lifetime.  The  word  yo- 
veliy  in  this  case,  includes  all  ancestors.* 

Among  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned  that 
of  marrying  a  poor  heiress  {^wa),  or  giving  her  in 
marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  (  Vid,  Eficlbrus, 
and  Meurs.,  Them.  Att,  i.,  13.) 

That  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  far  as  the  assets  would  extend,  cannot 
be  donbted.  Five  years  seems  to  have  been  the 
period  for  the  limitation  of  actions  against  him  (irpo- 
6eofiia).  In  case  of  a  mortgage,  he  was  entitled 
only  to  the  surplus  of  the  mortgaged  properly,  re- 
maining after  payment  of  the  debt  charged  thereon.' 

State  debtors,  such  as  farmers  of  the  public  rev- 
enue who  had  made  default,  or  persons  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  or  penalty,  were  disfranchised  (ari^oi) 
until  they  had  settled  the  debt,  and  tho  disgrace  ex- 
tended to  their  posterity.  Thus  Cimon,  son  of  Mtl- 
tiades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talentt 
which  had  been  imposed  on  his  father;  and  the 
story  is,  that  Callias  advanced  him  the  money  in 
return  for  the  hand  of  his  sister  Elpinioe  *  \VheQ 
the  whole  of  a  man's  property  was  confiscated,  of 
course  nothing  could  descend  to  his  heir.  It  senna 
to  have  been  a  common  practice,  in  such  a  case>  foi 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  conceal  his  effects, 
or  to  lay  claim  to  them  by  pretended  mortgages 
Against  these  frauds  there  were  severe  penalties,  aa 
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mtf  be  seeu  from  the  sficocnes  oi  Lysias,  c.  Phth»n ., 
•nd  de  bon.  ArisO 

The  posterity  of  thotse  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  people,  or  were  convicted  of  certain  infomoas 
crimes,  such  as  thefl,  inherited  the  arifda  of  their 
ancestors,  a  damnosa  hercditasy  which  they  could 
aot  decline  or  escape  from.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  corruption  of  blood  following  upon  attainder 
in  the  feudal  law.  The  legislator  seems  to  have 
(hoQght  th«r  such  children  must  be  the  natural  en- 
emies of  their  country,  and  ought  to  be  disarmed  of 
sU  power  to  do  mischief.  We  cannot  wonder  at 
this,  ivhen  we  consider  that,  with  respect  to  private 
feuds,  it  was  deemed  honourable  and  meritorious  in 
Ihe  child  to  preserve  the  enmity  of  the  father ;  and 
«re  find  public  prosecutors  (as  in  the  opening  of  the 
speech  of  Lysias  against  Agoratus,  of  Demosthenes 
against  Theocrines)  telling  the  dicasts  that  they 
bad  been  induced  to  come  forward  by  a  desire  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  family.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  Athenian  law  required  that  men  guilty  of 
unintentional  homicide  should  remain  in  exile  until 
they  bad  appeased  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  whom  it  more  especially  belonged  to  re- 
sent and  forgive  the  injury." 

fs«cii8  tells  us  that  parents  who  apprehended 
their  own  insolvency  used  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other  families,  that  they  might  escape 
the  consequences.'  This,  however,  could  not  be 
done  after  the  infamy  had  once  attached.* 

We  find  no  mention  of  property  escheating  to 
the  state  of  Athens  for  want  of  heirs.  Tliis  proba- 
bly arose  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  no  civic  family  was  suffered  to  expire; 
and,  therefore,  the  property  of  an  intestate  was  al- 
ways assigned  to  such  person  as  was  most  fit  to  be 
iiis  successor  and  representative.  With  aliens,  and 
tliose  illegitimate  children  who  were  regarded  as 
B^ens,  it  was,  no  doubt,  otherwise.* 

HERES  (ROMAN).  When  a  man  died,  a  cer- 
tain person  or  certain  persons  succeeded  to  all  his 
property,  under  the  name  of  heres  or  hercdes :  this 
was  a  universal  succession,  the  whole  property  be- 
ing considered  a  unity.  Such  a  succession  compre- 
hended all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  person  de- 
eeased,  and  was  expressed  by  the  term  hereditas. 
The  word  hereditas  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a 
soccessicii  to  all  the  rights  of  the  deceased.'  The 
term  p^cunia  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
who\r  properly  of  a  testator  or  intestate  ;*  but  it 
only  expresses  it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  def- 
mttion  of  hereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete. 
Cicero*  completes  the  definition  thus :  "  Hereditas 
est  pecunia  qtut  morte  alicujus  ad  guempiam  pervenit 
jure,  nee  ea  out  legata  ttstamento  aut  possessione  re- 
te/tta, "  The  negative  part  of  the  definition  excludes 
legacies  and  property  of  the  deceased,  the  owner- 
ship of  which  is  acquired  by  a  sufficient  possession. 
The  word  "jure"  excludes  the  "bonorum  posses- 
uo,"  in  opposition  to  which  the  hereditas  is  appro- 
priately called  "  justa."  The  heres  was  the  owner 
who  had  ac^quired  all  that  had  belonged  to  another, 
morte  and  jure ;  the  etymological  relation  of  the 
word  to  herus  seems  probable. 

A  person  might  become  a  heres  by  being  named 
«o  such  {institutus,  scriplusy  foetus^  in  a  will,  exe- 
saUsA  by  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  forms 
leqiiired  by  law.  {Vid.  Tzstauestvu.)  If  a  person 
died  intestate  {intestatus)^  or  having  made  a  will 
^hich  was  not  valid,  the  inheritance  came  to  those 

I.  (Meier,  De  Bon.  Damn.,  S13.)— 3.  (Demoath.,  e.  Meid.,  551. 
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to  wh.ori  the  law  gave  it  in  such  cases,  and  waa 
called  fjereditaa  legitima  or  ah  intestato.  But  a  man 
could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his  property  and 
inteptate  as  to  another  part,  escf^pt  he  were  a  sol- 
dier, whose  testamentary  dispositions  were  consid* 
er/d  with  great  indulgence.  The  reason  of  tliis  ap* 
p  *ars  to  be  the  legal  unity  of  the  hereditas  a  tee> 
vamentary  disposition  of  a  part  was  not  a  disjKisitioo 
of  the  whole,  and,  consequently,  it  was  no  disposi- 
tion at  all. 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  succession  should 
take  place,  the  person  dying  must  have  such  prop- 
erty or  such  rights  as  aire  capable  of  being  transmit- 
ted to  another ;  consequently,  neither  a  slave  nor  a 
iilius-familias,  according  to  the  old  Roman  law, 
could  make  a  heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  made 
heres  must  have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres.  Gen- 
erally, all  persons  who  had  the  commercium  could 
be  made  heredes,  and,  consequently,  all  Roman  cit 
izens,  and  even  slaves.    {Vid,  Testambntdm.) 

The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  formality 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  will.  If  the 
testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes,  and  complied 
with  all  the  other  legal  forms,  still  his  disposition 
of  his  property  was  not  a  will.  The  heres  called 
heres  directus,  or  simply  heres,  represented  the 
testator,  and  was  thus  opposed  to  the  heres  fidei- 
commissarius.  {Vid.  Fideicomuissum.)  The  tes- 
tator might  either  name  one  person  as  heres,  or  he 
might  name  several  heredes  {ccheredes),  and  he 
might  divide  the  hereditas  among  them  as  he  plesis- 
ed.  The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  generally  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  division  of  the  As :  tliua 
"heres  ex  asse"  is  heres  to  the  whole  propeily, 
"  heres  ex  dodrante,"  heres  to  three  fourths ;  "  he- 
res ex  semuncia,"  heir  to  one  twenty-fourth.*  If 
there  were  several  heredes  named,  without  any  def- 
inite shares  being  given  to  them,  the  property  be- 
longed to  them  in  equal  shares. 

If  the  testator  had  a  legal  capacity  to  dispose,  and 
if  his  will  was  made  in  due  form,  the  first  inquiry 
as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  had  a  legal  capaciQr 
to  take  what  was  given  to  him.  He  must  have  this 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institution,  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  and  at  the  time  of  acceptina 
the  inheritance.  This  capacity  might  be  expressed 
by  the  words  "tcstamenti  factio,*'  an  expression 
which  had  reference  not  only  to  the  legal  capacity 
of  the  testator,  but  also  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the 
person  named  heres.  As  a  general  rule,  only  Ro- 
man citizens  could  be  named  as  heredes  in  the  will 
of  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  a  slave  could  also  be  named 
heres,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make  a  will,  and 
a  filius-familias  could  also  be  named  heres,  though 
he  was  under  the  same  incapacity ;  for  the  slave, 
if  he  belonged  to  the  testator,  could,  by  testannent 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  heros ;  and  if  h<s 
belonged  to  another  person,  he  took  the  inheritance 
for  the  benefit  of  his  master :  the  filius-familias,  in 
like  manner,  acquired  it  for  his  father.  Persons,  not 
Roman  citizens,  who  had  received  the  commercium, 
could  take  hereditates  by  testament.' 

Heredes  were  either  necessarii,  sui  et  necessarii, 
or  extranet.  The  heres  necessarius  was  a  slave  of 
the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and  liber  at  the 
same  time ;  and  he  was  called  a  necessarius,  bo 
cause  of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under  of  accept- 
ing the  hereditas.  A  slave  was  sometimes  appoint- 
ed heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was  not 
solvent,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  tho  ignominia 
which  was  a  consequence  of  a  person's  property  be- 
ing sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  explained  by  Gains.* 
The  heredes  sui  et  necessarii  were  sons  and  daughr 
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Mrs,  and  the  &ms  and  daughters  of  a  sou  who  were 
in  the  power  of  a  testator;  but  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter could  not  be  a  suus  heres  unless  the  tcsta- 
tor*8  son  had  ceased  to  be  a  suus  heres  in  the  testn- 
tor^s  lifetime,  either  by  death  or  being  released  from 
his  power.  These  heredes  sui  were  called  neces- 
sarii,  because  of  tue  necessity  that  they  were  under, 
according  to  the  civil  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas 
with  its  encumbrances.  But  the  praetor  allowed 
such  persons  to  refuse  the  hereditas  {abstinere  se  ah 
kereditaie)y  and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  to 
pay  the  testator's  debts  (an  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero*) ;  and  he  gave  the  same  privilege  to  a 
mancipated  son  {qui  in  causa  nuincipii  est).  All  oth- 
er heredes  are  called  extranei,  and  comprehend  all 
persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator,  such 
as  emancipated  children.  As  a  mother  had  no  po- 
testas  over  her  children,  they  were  extranei  heredes 
when  named  heredes  in  her  will.  Extranei  heredes 
had  the  potestas  or  jus  deliberandi,  or  privilege  of 
considering  whether  they  would  accept  the  heredi- 
tas or  not ;  but  if  either  extranei  heredes,  or  those 
who  had  the  abstinendi  potestas,  meddled  with  the 
testator's  property,  they  could  not  afterward  dis- 
claim the  inheritance,  unless  the  person  who  had 
so  meddled  was  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
so  belonged  to  a  class  who  were  relieved  by  the 
praetor  in  all  cases  where  they  were  overreached 
[vid.  Curator),  and  also  in  cases  where  they  had 
accepted  an  insolvent  hereditas  {damnosa  hereditas). 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  gave  this  relief  to  a  person 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  accepted  an 
hereditas,  and  afterward  discovered  that  it  was  en- 
cumbered with  a  heavy  debt." 

A  certain  time  was  allowed  to  extranei  for  the 
cretio  hereditatis,  that  is,  for  them  to  determine 
whether  they  would  take  the  hereditas  or  not : 
hence  the  phrase  cernerc  hereditatem.  Thus,  if 
the  testator  had  written  in  his  will  "  Heres  Titius 
eslo,"  he  ought  to  add,  "  Cerniloque  in  centum  diebus 
froxuTMS  quibus  scies  poterisque :  quod  ni  ita  creveris 
sxheres  esio."*  If  the  extraneus  wished  to  take  the 
hereditas,  he  was  required  to  make  a  formal  decla 
ration  of  his  intention  within  the  time  named  {intra 
diem  cretionis).  The  formal  words  of  cretion  were 
"  earn  hereditatem  adeo  cemoque."  Unless  he  did 
this,  he  lost  the  hereditas,  and  he  could  not  obtain 
it  merely  by  acting  as  heres  {pro  herede  gerendo). 
If  a  person  was  named  heres  without  any  time  of 
i.retion  being  fixed,  or  if  be  succeeded  {legitimo  jure) 
to  the  property  of  an  intestate,  he  might  become 
iieres  without  any  formal  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  might  take  possession  of  the  hereditas 
when  he  pleased  :  but  the  praetor  was  accustomed, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  creditors  of  the  testator  or 
mtestate,  to  name  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  possession,  and  in  default  of  his  doing 
so,  he  gave  the  creditors  permission  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty. The  common  form  of  cretion  in  the  will  {vul- 
garis cretio)  has  been  already  mentioned.  Some- 
times the  words  "quibus  sciet  poteritque'*  were 
omitted,  and  it  was  then  specially  called  "  cretio 
certorum  dierum,"  which  was  the  more  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  heres,  as  the  days  began  to  be  reckon- 
1x1,  or,  as  we  say,  the  time  began  to  run  immediate- 
ly, and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the 
feres  knew  that  he  was  named  heres,  and  had  no 
impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  malie  several  degrees  of  he- 
redes in  a  will,  which  was  called  substitutio.  Thus, 
in  the  formula  beginning  "  Heres  Titius,"  (S&c.,  after 
the  words  "  exheres  esto,-'  the  testator  might  add, 
**  Turn  Mamus  heres  atu  ccrnitoque  in  diebus  cen- 
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him,*'  6lc.  ;  and  he  might  go  on  sLbstitnting  as  fn 
as  he  pleased.  The  person  first  named  as  herei 
{primo  gradu)  became  heres  by  the  act  of  cretion ; 
and  the  substitutus  {secundus  heres^}  was  then  en 
tirely  excluded.  If  the  words  "si  non  creveris" 
were  not  followed  by  words  of  exhcredation,  tbi» 
gave  some  advantage  to  the  first  heres :  for  instance, 
if  he  neglected  the  formality  of  cretion,  and  only 
acted  as  heres,  he  did  not  lose  all,  but  shared  tin 
hereditas  equally  with  the  substituted  persco.  Thii 
was  the  old  rule ;  hut  a  constitution  of  Anrelioi 
made  the  acting  as  heres  equivalent  to  cretion,  pn>> 
vide*  such  action  took  place  within  the  time  of  ora- 
tion. 

In  tUtj  case  of  liberi  impul)eres,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  the 
kind  of  substitution  just  mentioned  {vufgaris  snbsti^ 
lutio),  but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  sach 
children  sh(mld  live  to  b^ome  his  heredes,  and 
should  die  impuberes,  some  other  person,  whom  he 
named,  should  be  his  heres.  This  was  expressed 
thus  :  "  si  prius  moriatur  quam  in  suam  iulelam,  ve- 
nerit ;'"  for  the  termination  of  impuberty  and  of  the 
tutela  were  coincident.  ( Vid.  Curator.)  Thus,  as 
Gains  remarks,  one  testamentary  disposition  com- 
prised two  hereditates.  This  was  called  pupillaris 
substitutio.  This  kind  of  substitution  was  contain- 
ed in  a  clause  by  itself,  and  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
will,  which  was  secured  by  the  testator^s  own 
thread  and  seal,  with  a  provision  in  the  first  part  of 
the  will  that  this  second  part  should  not  be  opened 
so  long  as  the  son  lived  and  was  impubes.  A  sub- 
stitution could  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  children 
being  exheredated  (disinherited)  by  the  parent's 
will,  and  the  substituted  person  then  took  all  thai 
the  pupillus  acquired  by  hereditas,  legatum  (legacy), 
or  gift.  Gains  observes*  that  all  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  substitution  for  children  impuberes, 
when  made  heredes  or  exheredated,  apply  to  post- 
humous {postumi)  children,  of  which  there  is  an  ex- 
ample cited  by  Cicero  :*  "  Sifdius  natus  essel  in  de- 
cern mcnsibus"  6lc. 

If  an  extraneus  was  made  heres,  there  oould  be 
no  sulMstitution  to  the  efiTect  that,  if  he  died  within 
a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be  heres;  for 
though  a  testator  could  attach  a  conditk)n  to  be 
performed  before  a  person  could  take  the  hereditas. 
a  person,  when  he  had  once  become  heres,  continued 
such.  The  case  of  a  pupillus  substitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  patria  potestas.  The  heres  might, 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fideicommissum,  in 
which  case  he  was  heres  fiduciarius.    ( Vid,  Fiosi- 

COMMISSUM.) 

As  to  conditions  which  the  heres  was  bound  to 
perform,  they  might  be  any  that  were  not  contraiy 
to  positive  law  or  positive  morality;  such  as  the 
setting  up  of  statues,*  dec,  or  changing  the  naroe.^ 

If  a  man's  own  slave  was  made  heres  by  his 
will,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  made  free 
also  by  the  will :  the  words  were,  "  Stichus  servm* 
meus  liber  heresque  esto.**  If  the  slave  were  not 
made  free  by  the  testament,  he  could  not  take  un- 
der it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  bis  master, 
and,  of  course,  he  could  not  if  he  were  sold ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  institution  was  not  valid.  If 
he  was  instituted  free  as  well  as  heres,  he  becams 
both  a  freeman  and  heres  necessarius  by  the  death 
of  his  master:  if  he  was  manumitted  by  his  mas- 
ter in  his  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  inheritance  oi 
refuse  it.    If  he  was  sold  by  his  master  in  his  life- 
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time,  he  could  take  possession  of  the  inheritance 
with  the  permission  of  his  new  master,  who  thus 
became  heres  through  the  medium  of  his  slave.  If 
the  slave  who  was  made  heres  was  then  the  prop- 
erty of  another  person,  and  not  of  the  testator,  he 
eoald  not  take  the  inheritance  without  the  consent 
of  hi  s  master,  for  if  he  took  it  his  master  became 
heres  :  if  such  slave  was  manumitted  before  taking 
possession  of  the  inheritance,  he  might  accept  it  or 
refuse  it,  as  he  [leased. 

If  »ji  irgenuas  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
bavii:^  *3ade  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will,  but  not 
io  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in  due  form, 
which  afterward  became  invalid  (mptum,  irritum), 
the  hereditas,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  heredes  sui,  and  was  then 
called  Ugilima  hereditas.  The  heredes  sui  were 
•*  libcri"  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  the  term  liberi  comprehended  not  only 
ihildren,  but  the  children  of  the  testator's  male 
children,  and  the  children  of  a  male  grandchild. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as  oth- 
er children.  But  grandchildren  could  not  be  heredes 
sui,  unless  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  intestate,  either  by  death  or  in  any  other  way, 
as  by  emancipation.  A  wife  in  mann  oeing  consid- 
ered as  a  daughter,  and  a  daughter-in-law  (nurus) 
being  considered  a  granddaughter,  were  sui  here- 
des ;  but  the  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not 
io  the  power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  was  consistent  with  the  law  in  the 
case  of  grandchildren.  Posthumous  children,  who 
would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  intestate  if  he 
were  living,  were  also  sui  heredes.  The  sui  here- 
des took  the  hereditas  in  equal  shares.  If  there 
was  a  son  or  daughter,  and  children  of  a  son  de- 
ceased, the  children  of  the  deceased  son  took  the 
poitior.  -f  bich  their  parent  would  have  taken.  But 
tf3  di5iribution  was  in  stirpes,  that  is,  among  the 
^x.ks  or  stems  sprung  from  the  ancestor,  and  not 
M  fMpiia.  or  among  the  individuals :  thus,  if  there 
jr^e  ft  &on.  and  the  sons  of  a  deceased  son,  the 
Bon  would  take  half  of  the  hereditas,  and  the  sons 
of  the  deceased  son  would  take  the  other  half,  in 
equal  shares. 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnati.  It  is  sta- 
ted under  Coonati  who  are  agnati.  The  hereditas 
did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but  only  to  those 
who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  person  had  died  intestate.  If  the 
nearest  agnatns  either  neglected  to  take  the  inherit- 
ance, or  died  before  he  had  taken  possession  of  it, 
in  neither  case  did  the  next  in  succession,  as  agna- 
tns, take  the  inheritance.  He  was  the  nearest  agna- 
tus  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
cained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and  not  he 
who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death ;  the 
reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the  hereditas 
was  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the  intestate  until 
his  heir  was  ascertained,  and  his  heir  could  not  be 
ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had  left  no 
will ;  and,  as  Gains  observes,  if  he  had  left  a  will, 
still  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would  be  heres 
iirtder  that  wUl ;  and,  accordingly,  it  seemed  better, 
13  he  observes,  to  look  out  for  the  nearest  agnatus 
It  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
heres  under  the  will.  If  there  were  several  agnati 
in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one  refused  to  take  his 
share,  or  died  before  he  had  assented  to  tak^  it, 
fitch  share  accrued  (adcrevit)  to  those  who  consent- 
e^  to  take  the  hereditas. 

Io  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculiar- 
iljes  wrhicb  arose  from  their  legal  status.  The  he- 
reditaies  of  women  intestate  came  to  their  agnati 
-mt  za  «tic  inheritances  of  males ;  but  women  who 


were  beyond  the  degree  of  consaugbinei  (a  teru: 
which  legally  means  brothers  and  sistei-s)  could  not 
take  hereditates  ab  intestate.  Thus  a  sister  might 
take  from  a  brother  or  sister  as  legitima  heres,  bui 
an  aunt  or  a  brother*s  daughter  could  not  be  a  legit- 
ima heres.  The  principle  of  Roman  law  which 
gave  to  those  who  came  into  the  potestas  cr  manns 
the  quality  of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed 
out  in  this  case  also :  a  mother  or  a  stepmother 
who  had  come  in  manum  viri  thereby  obtained  the 
status  of  a  daughter ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  legit- 
imate succession,  there  were  the  same  relations  be- 
tween such  mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husband's 
children  as  there  were  among  the  husband's  chil- 
dren themselves.  But,  by  senatus  conjulta  of  An- 
toninus and  Commodus,  the  sons  of  a  wife  not  in 
manu  might  take  as  her  legitimi  heredes,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  but  onljr 
a  brother  and  another  brother's  children,  the  broth- 
er took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  in 
capita,  that  is,  the  whole  was  equally  divided  among 
all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.    {Vid.  Gens,  p.  469.) 

Gaius^  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of  intestates : 
emancipated  children  could  claim  nothing,  as  they 
had  ceased  to  be  sui  heredes :  the  same  was  the 
case  if  a  man  and  his  children  were  at  the  same 
time  made  Roman  citizens,  unless  the  unperatoi 
reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of  the  father  - 
agnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  were 
excluded,  and,  consequently,  a  son  who  had  been 
given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married 
and  in  manu  viri :  if  the  next  agnatus  did  not  take 
possession,  he  who  was  next  in  order  could  not,  foi 
that  reason,  make  any  claim :  cognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights  as 
to  their  hereditates,  and,  consequently,  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  manum  viri, 
and  so  the  rights  of  consanguinity  had  been  estab- 
lished between  them. 

If  a  man  had  his  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  (exhere- 
dare)  him  expressly  (nomtna/im).  If  he  passed  him 
over  in  silence  {silentio  pralerierit),  the  will  was  al- 
together void  {iniUiUj  non  jure  factum).  Some  ju- 
rists were  of  opinion,  that  even  if  the  son,  so  passed 
over,  died  in  the  father's  lifetime,  there  could  be  no 
heres  under  that  will.*  Other  liberi  could  be  passed 
over,  and  the  will  would  still  be  a  valid  will ;  but  the 
liberi  so  passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the 
hereditas  adcreseendo,  as  it  was  termed,  or  jure  ad- 
crcsccTidi.  For  instance,  if  the  heredes  instituti 
were  sui,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  an 
equal  share  with  them.  If  the  heredes  instituti 
were  extranei,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over 
took  a  half  of  the  whole  hereditas ;  and  as  the  prae- 
tor gave  the  contra  tabulas  bonorum  possessio  to 
the  person  so  passed  over,  the  extranei  were  de- 
prived of  all  the  hereditas.  A  rescript  of  the  Em. 
peror  Antoninus  limited  the  amount  which  women 
could  take  by  the  bonorum  possessio  to  that  which 
they  could  take  jure  adcrescendi ;  and  the  samr 
was  the  law  in  the  case  of  emancipated  females. 

It  was  necessary  to  exheredate  posthumous  chil- 
dren nominatim,  otherwise  the  will,  which  was  ori- 
ginally valid,  became  invalid  {ruphim) ;  and  the  wiD 
became  invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  postnumoai 
son  or  daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnascen- 
do  rumpitur  testamentum.*     Potnmi  were  not  onlj 
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'unec  wtio  were  Dorc  afler  the  testator's  dt^th,  but 
also  those  who  might  become  the  sui  heredes  oif  the 
testator  by  the  death  of  some  other  persoa  in  the  tes- 
tator's lifetime.  Thus,  if  a  testator's  son,  who  was 
in  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son  died  in  the 
testator's  lifetime,  the  grandchildren  became  sui 
heredes,  and  the  testament  became  ruptum  by  this 
quasi  agnatic :  it  was  therefore  a  necessary  precau- 
tion to  institute  as  heredes  or  to  exheredate  such 
grandchildren.  It  follows  that,  if  the  testament 
7ouId  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi  agnatio,  it  must 
have  become  invalid  by  a  son  being  born  in  the  life- 
time of  the  testator,  unless  the  will  had  provided 
for  the  case ;  for  it  became  invalid  if  the  testator 
adopted  a  so/i  or  a  daughter,^  either  by  adrogation 
or  adoption  properly  so  called,  after  the  date  of  his 
will.  The  case  was  the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in 
manum  after  the  date  of  the  will. 

The  word  postumus  has  clearly  the  same  signi- 
fication as  postremus,  and  literally  means  a  child 
born  last.  The  passage  of  Gains  is  defective  where 
he  treats  of  postumi ;  but  the  definition  of  postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be  exact : 
^* Poslumorum  duo  genera  sunt:  quia  postumi  ad- 
pellantur  /tt,  qui  post  mortem  patris  de  uxore  nati 
fuerintf  et  Uli  qui  post  tesiamentum  factum  nascun- 
tur."  Sometimes  the  word  postumus  is  defined 
only  as  a  child  born  after  a  father's  death,  as  we 
see  in  some  of  the  Glossae ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children ;  and 
the  passages  sometimes  cited  as  being  to  that  effect' 
have  merely  been  misunderstood. 

Other  cases,  in  which  a  valid  testamentum  be- 
came ruptum  or  irritum,  are  more  properly  consid- 
ered under  Testamentum. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law  was  modified 
by  the  praetorian  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum  pos- 
Eieasio  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  hereditas  by 
the  rules  of  the  civil  law.    {Vid.  Bonorum  Posses- 

■10.) 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  and  intestate,' 
and  had  not  only  a  claim  to  all  his  property,  but 
vras  bound  by  all  his  obligations.  He  succeeded  to 
the  sacra  privata,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  them, 
but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  sacra  privata  was  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  heres  only  as  the  owner  of  it.  Hence 
the  expression  "sine  sacris  hereditas"  meant  an 
hereditas  unencumbered  with  sacra.* 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  released  the  I'.eres 
who  accepted  an  hereditas  from  all  debts  and  obli- 
gations of  the  testator  or  intestate  beyond  what  the 
property  would  satisfy,  provided  he  made  out  an  in- 
ventory {inventarium)  of  the  property  in  a  certain 
form  and  within  a  given  time.^ 

The  heres  could  claim  any  property  which  be- 
longed to  his  testator  or  intestate  by  the  hereditatis 
petitio,  which  was  an  actio  in  rem,  and  properly  be- 
longed to  a  heres  only,  though  it  was  afterward 
given  to  the  bonorum  possessor.  Each  heres  claim- 
ed only  his  share.* 

The  coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the 
property,  and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the 
same  proportions.  For  the  purpose  of  division  and 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.''  If  the  parties  could  not  agree  about 
the  division  of  the  property,  any  of  them  might 
have  an  actio  familiae  erciscundse.  {Vid.  Txuilim 
Erc.  Ac.) 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  cessio  The  heres  legitimus  might  alienate 
the  hereditas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
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the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  as  il  he  iiai^ 
been  the  legitimus  heres.  The  scriptus  heres  coiiid 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio :  after  such  aliena- 
tion by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  adilio, 
both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and,  conse^ 
quently,  answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debts  due 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  hereditates  of  freeduieu  are  more  pioperly 
considered  under  Lidkbti  and  Patroni. 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  th« 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said  *•  ja^ 
cere.'*  When  a  heres  was  ascertained,  such  per- 
son  was  considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  inci 
dent  to  the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death  ol 
the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  explain 
how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditas  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and  the 
time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During  such 
interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expression  used 
by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  juristical 
person  {vice  vcrsonce  fungitur'),  and  is  the  domina, 
that  is,  the  aomina  of  itself;  according  to  anothei 
form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  defunct,  and 
not  the  person  of  the  future  heres.  These  two 
forms  are  the  same  in  meaning,  and  they  express  a 
fiction  which  has  relation  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
the  defunct,  and  not  to  that  of  the  futuie  heres,  and 
which  does  not  involve  the  notion  of  any  juristical 
personality  of  the  hereditas.  The  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct  is  this :  Slaves  gener- 
ally belonged  to  an  hereditas.  A  slave,  as  is  well 
known,  could  acquire  property  for  his  living  master, 
even  without  his  knowledge ;  but  the  validity  of  the 
act  of  acquisition,  in  some  cases,  depended  on  the 
legal  capacity  of  his  master  to  acquire.  Now  while 
the  hereditas  was  without  an  ascertained  owner, 
man^  acts  of  a  slave,  by  which  the  hereditas  might 
receive  additions,  were  strictlj?  void,  and  such  acts 
could  only  have  their  legal  effect  on  the  suppositior. 
that  the  slave  had  an  owner  of  a  sufficient  legal  ca 
pacity ;  and,  accordingly,  the  fiction  of  law  gave 
validity  to  the  act  of  the  slave  by  relation  to  the 
known  legal  capacity  of  the  late  owner,  and  not  by 
relation  to  the  yet  unascertained  owner,  who  might 
not  have  such  legal  capacity.  The  following  are 
examples :  "  When  a  Roman,  who  had  a  legal  ca- 
pacity  to  make  a  will,  died  intestate,  and  another 
person  appointed  as  his  heres  a  slave  who  belonged 
to  this  hereditas,  which  was  still  without  an  owner, 
such  institution  of  a  heres  would  be  valid  by  virtue 
of  this  fiction,  because  it  had  reference  to  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  defunct.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
fiction,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubtful,  for  the  unascertained  legitimus  herea 
might  be  an  intestabilis,  who  (at  least  according  to 
the  old  law)  could  not  be  instituted  heres.  If  a 
soldier  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet  o(ien- 
ed,  another  testator  might  institute  as  heres  a  slave 
belonging  to  the  soldier's  hereditas,  because  the  in- 
stitution, according  to  this  fiction,  had  reference  to 
the  deceased  ;  but  if  there  were  not  this  fiction,  the 
institution  might  be  void,  inasmuch  as  the  unascer- 
tained heres  might  be  a  percgrinus  who  bad  no  tes 
tamentifactio  with  this  other  testator.  It  was  to 
provide  for  such  cases  as  these  only,  that  this  fic- 
tion was  introduced ;  and  it  had  no  other  object 
than  to  facilitate  certain  acquisitions  by  means  of 
the  slaves  who  belonged  to  an  hereditas." 

This  masterly  exposition  is  by  Savigny.' 

HERMiE,  dimin,  HERMULiE  C^aX).  Tlw 
Greeks  originally  made  use  of  unhewn  stones  (op- 
yol  "kidoi)  to  represent  their  divinities.*  Their  first 
improvement  was  to  cut  these  stones  iuio  square 
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oloelcB,  thirty  of  which  were  exhibited  to  Paasanias 
In  the  city  of  Phars.*  In  the  course  of  time»  the 
t^oare  block  was  surmounted  by  the  bead  of  the 
deity  it  represented.  Many  images  of  this  kind  are 
described  by  Pausanias ;  one  of  Poseidon  at  Trico- 
loni  in  Arcadia,*  another  of  Zens  reXeioc  at  1'^ea,* 
and  another  of  Aphrodite  Urania  at  Athens.*  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  statues  of  this  improTi^d  na- 
ture were  those  of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  from  whom 
they  rec€(7ed  their  name ;  but  the  term  was  applied 
generally  to  that  particular  class  of  statues  termed 
tpyacitu  repdyovoi  or  <rxvf^<ifa  TtTpdyova^*  even 
though  the  busts  of  other  divinities,  or  persons  of 
either  sex,  surmounted  the  pedestal. 

In  these  works,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Athenians  by  Pausanias,  the  only  parts  of 
the  haman  body  developed  were  the  head  and  sex- 
oal  organs.  Bat  when  the  sculptor's  art  was  still 
&rther  perfected,  the  whole  torso  was  placed  upon 
a  pedestal ;  and,  finally,  the  pedestal  itself  was 
sometimes  chiselled  to  indicate  the  separation  of 
the  legs,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  tetragonal  female  statue 
in  the  Villa  Albani.*  Two  other  forms  of  the  Her- 
man may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.^ 

Houses  in  Athens  had  one  of  these  statues  placed 
it  the  door,"  which  w^re  worshipped  by  the  women 
as  instrumental  to  fecundity,  though  not  in  the  moct 
delicate  manner  ;*  and  the  great  superstition  attach- 
ed to  them  is  shown  by  the  alarm  and  indignation 
cirhich  were  felt  at  Athens  in  consequence  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  whole  number  in  a  single  night, 
lost  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicihan  expedition.'* 

They  were  likewise  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
rear  to  tombs,  in  the  gymnasia,  libraries,  and  public 
places,  at  the  corners  of  streets  and  high  roads  as 
iugupcsts,  and  some  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens 
with  the  names  of  victors  in  the  gymnastic  contests 
inscribed  upon  them."  Among  the  Romans  partic- 
ularly they  were  used  for  boundary  landmarks,  ei- 
ther in  their  primitive  form  of  large  stones  or  with 
busts  upon  them,  whence  they  were  styled  Urmini 
and  iajndes  lerminale*,^*  and  as  posts  for  ornamental 
railings  to  a  garden,  in  which  case  they  were  com- 
monly decorated  with  the  busts  of  philosophers  and 
eminent  men,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Vatican,  with  the  square  holes  in  their  shoulders 
into  which  the  transverse  rail  was  inserted. 

As  the  square  part  of  the  statue  represented  Mer- 
cury," his  name  is  often  compounded  with  that  of 
the  deity  whose  bust  it  supports.  Thus  the  Her- 
maihena  which  Atticus  sent  fVom  Athens  to  Cicero'* 
bore  the  bust  of  Minerva;  the  tfermeracU^*  those  of 
Hercules.  The  story  of  Hermaphroditas  had  proh- 
ably  its  origin  in  some  ancient  statue  of  this  descrip- 
tion, where  the  square  Mercury  was  surmounted  by 
a  female  torso,  like  the  one  in  the  British  Museum." 
For  tlie  application  of  the  Hernut  and  HcrmultR  in 
the  circiis,  vuL  p.  254,  265. 

HERMiEA  {'Epfiaia,  festivals  of  Hermes,  cele- 
brated in  various  parts  of  Greece.  As  Hermes  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  and  palestr», 
the  boys  at  Athens  celebrated  the  Hermea  in  the 
gymnasia.  They  were  on  this  occasion  dressed  in 
their  best,  ofifered  sacrifices  to  the  god,  and  amused 
themselves  with  various  games  and  sports,  which 
were  probably  of  a  more  free  and  unrestrained  char- 
acter than  usual.     Hence  the  gymnasiarch  was 
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prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon^  fiom  admit L.ig  anj 
adults  on  the  occasion.  This  law,  however,  wac 
afterward  neglected,  and  in  the  time  of  Plato'  we 
find  the  boys  celebrating  the  Herm«a  m  a  palaestra, 
and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all  ages.'  (Com- 
pare Gymnasiom,  p.  482.) 

Hermaea  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  custom  prevailed  which 
was  observed  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  for 
the  slaves,  and  their  masters  waited  upon  them  at 
their  repasts.* 

The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  of  which  Hennes 
was  the  principal  divinity,  likewise  celebrated  Her- 
msea  with  games  and  contests.*  A  festival  of  the 
same  kind  was  celebrated  at  Pellene.*  Tanagra  in 
Bceotia,^  and  some  other  places,  likewise  celebrated 
festivals  of  Hermes,  but  particulars  are  not  known 

HERMATHE'NA.    {Vid.  Uzkuje.) 

HERMERACLiE.     {Vid.  Hkrmje.) 

•HERMODACT'YLUS  {ipfiodiUrvTioc),  the  same 
with  the  Colchicum  autumnaUt  or  Meadow  Safi^ron. 
"My  limits,"  observes  Adams,  "will  not  afford 
room  to  discuss  fully  the  much- agitated  question 
respecting  the  Hermodactylos  of  the  ancients.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Paulus  iEgineta  entirely  omits  treating  of  the  KoTi- 
Xifciw  of  Dioscorides  by  name,  and  in  place  of  it  has 
the  ipfioSoKTvXoc.  This  circu  mstance  forms  a  strong 
presumption  that  thetwo  substances  were  identical. 
And  again,  Serapion,  in  his  chapter  on  Hermodacty' 
lust  gives  the  words  of  Paulus  iEgineta  along  witt. 
Dioscorides'  chapter  on  Colehieum.  It  seems  unde- 
niable, then,  that  the  Arabians  held  the  Herrnodac- 
tylus  to  be  the  same  as  the  Colehieum;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  highest  authorities  in  modem  times  on 
the  Rea  Her^tria  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Bergius, 
Tournefort,  Humelbeiigius,  Geoffrey,  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus.  Dr.  Paris,  and  many  others,  recognise  the 
Hermodactylus  as  the  Colehieum  autumnaU^  or  Mead- 
ow Saffron.  Still,  however,  Sprengel  joins  Matthi- 
olus  and  Dr.  Murray  in  referring  it  to  the  Iris  tuber- 
09a.  Alter  impartially  examining  the  evidence  od 
both  sides,  I  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  me  formerly,  that  the  ancient  ipfioddxrvioc  was 
the  Meadow  Saffron."* 

•HERPYLLUS  {tprnXXo^),  according  to  most 
authorities,  the  Wild  Thyme,  or  Thymus  serjn/Uum, 
L.  Sibthorp,  however,  inclines  to  refer  it  to  a  spe- 
cies which  he  found  in  great  abundance  near  the 
Ilissus,  called  by  him  Thymus  ineanus.  The  wild 
kind,  which  Dioscorides  calls  C^x^Ci  is  the  Thymus 
zygis,* 

«H£SP'£RIS  {iffnepicl  a  pUint,  the  same  with 
the  Hesperis  maironalts,  or  Dame*8  Violet.  Spren- 
gel, however,  prefers  the  Hesperis  <m<w." 

HERO'A.    ( Vid.  FuNos,  p.  467.) 

HESTIA.    {Vid.  Focus.) 

HESTI'ASIS  {iffTiofftc)  was  a  species  of  liturgy, 
and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  the  tribes 
at  Athens  (t^v  ^A^v  iart^^^).  It  was  provided  for 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  belonging  to 
that  tribe,  who  was  called  iaridnip  "  Harpocre* 
tion^*  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Meidias,  Uiat  this  feast  was 
sometimes  provided  by  persons  voluntarily,  and  al 
other  times  by  persons  appointed  by  lot ;  but,  as 
B6ckh  remarks,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
speech,  and  no  burden  of  this  description  could  have 
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«eeu  imposed  upon  a  citizen  by  lot.  Tlie  ianuTopeg 
were  doubtless  appointed,  like  all  persons  serving 
liturgies,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  some  regular  succession.  These  banquets  of 
the  tribes,  called  ^vXeriKu  ^dnva  by  Athenaeus,* 
were  introduced  for  sacred  purposes,  and  for  keep- 
ing up  a  friendly  intercourse  between  persons  of  the 
game  tribe,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
frcat  feastings  of  the  people,  which  were  defrayed 
from  the  Theorica.* 

HETiEfL-E  {iTotpai).  The  word  era/pa  original- 
ly only  signified  a  friend  or  companion,  but  at  Ath- 
ens and  other  towns  of  Greece  it  was  aA,er\i'ard 
used  as  a  euphemistic  name  for  nopvij^  that  is,  a 
prostitute  or  mistresi.'  As  persons  of  this  class 
acted  a  much  more  prominent  and  influential  part 
in  some  of  the  Greek  states  than  in  any  of  the  most 
demoralized  capitals  of  modern  times,  we  cannot 
avoid,  in  this  work,  to  state  their  position  and  their 
relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  But  as  their 
conduct,  manners,  ensnaring  artifices,  and  imposi- 
tions have  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  been 
the  same,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  points 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  hetaera  in  Greece. 

First  we  may  mention  that  the  young  men  at 
Athens,  previous  to  their  marriage,  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetsrae  without 
its  being  thought  blamable  in  any  respect  whatever. 
Marriage,  indeed,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  change 
in  this  mode  of  living  of  young  men,  but  in  innu- 
merable instances  even  married  men  continued  their 
intercourse  with  hetaerse,  without  drawing  upon 
themselves  the  censure  of  public  opinion ;  it  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Demosthenes*  relates  the  history  of  Lysias  the 
sophist,  that  such  connexions  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  extraordinary  or  in- 
consistent, provided  a  man  did  not  offend  against 
public  decency,  or  altogether  neglect  his  legitimate 
wife  and  the  affairs  of  his  household,  as  was  the 
case  with  Alcibiades.*  This  irregular  condition  of 
private  life  among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  arisen 
chiefly  from  two  causes :  first,  from  the  great  love 
of  sensual  pleasures,  which  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  possessed  even  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
most  other  southern  nations ;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  generally  prevailing  indifference  between  hus- 
bands and  wives.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  mat- 
rimonial life,  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  was 
very  diflTerent  from  that  which  we  find  described  in 
the  heroic  age.  How  this  change  was  brought 
about  is  not  clear ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
marriage  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens 
for  the  state.*  The  education  of  women  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected ;  they  were  thought  a  kind 
of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature,  and  in- 
eapable  of  taking  any  part  in  public  afifairs,  and  of 
sympathizing  with  their  husbands.  In  an  intellect- 
ual point  of  view,  therefore,  they  were  not  fit  to  be 
agreeable  companions  to  their  husbands,  who  con- 
■equently  sought  elsewhere  that  which  they  did  not 
find  at  home.  It  is  true,  the  history  of  Greece  fur- 
nishes many  pleasing  examples  of  domestic  happi- 
ness and  well-educated  women,  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  only  confirm  the  general  rule.  A 
consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  women  were 
bound  down  by  rules  which  men  might  violate  with 
isopuniiy ;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had  no  right 
to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if  she  could 
prove  that  he  was  unfaithful,^  although  she  herself 
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was  subject  to  severe  punishment  it  she  iras  (l» 
tected.  The  isolated  testimony  of  a  late  writer  like 
Alciphron,'  who  represents  a  wife  threatening  her 
husband  that,  unless  he  would  give  up  his  dissolute 
mode  of  living,  she  would  induce  her  father  to  bring 
a  charge  against  him,  can,  as  Becker*  obserres. 
prove  nothing,  inasmuch  as  a  neglect  of  family  af- 
fairs might,  in  this  case,  have  been  the  ground  fir 
accusation. 

But  to  return  to  the  hetserae :  the  state  not  only 
tolerated,  but  protected  them,  and  obtained  profit 
from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  established  a 
nopveiov  (also  called  rracdiCKeiov,  kpyaor^ptoVf  or  cl 
KVffo),  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept,'  and  to  have 
built  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus  with  the 
profit  which  had  been  obtained  from  them.  At  a 
later  period  the  number  of  such  houses  at  Athens 
was  increased,  and  the  persons  who  kept  them  were 
called  iropvodoaKoiy  lenones.  The  conduct  of  the 
betters  in  these  houses  is  described  in  Athenvus.* 
All  the  hetsrs  of  these  houses,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  their  live- 
lihood by  prostitution,  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  tax 
{nopviKov  Ti^xtgy^  and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was 
every  year  let  by  the  senate  to  such  persons  (rc^lo- 
vai  or  iropvore^uvai^)  as  were  best  acquainted  with 
those  who  had  to  pay  it.  The  hetaers  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  dyopavofwi^''  and  their 
places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Ceramicus.* 

The  number  of  private  hetaers,  or  such  as  did 
not  live  in  a  iropveiov,  was  very  great  at  Athens 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prostitutes 
but  acted  at  the  same  time  as  flute  or  cithara  play 
ers,  and  as  dancers,  and  were,  as  such,  frequently 
engaged  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  family  sacrifices,* 
or  to  enliven  and  heighten  the  pleasures  of  men  ai 
their  symposia.  Their  private  abodes,  where  oftci 
two,  three,  and  more  lived  together,  were  also  fre- 
quently places  of  resort  for  young  men.**  Most  cil 
these  hetairae  not  only  took  the  greatest  care  to  pre- 
serve their  physical  beauties,  and  to  acquire  such 
accomplishments  as  we  just  mentioned,  hut  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds.  Thus  the  Arcadian  Lastheneia  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  ^'  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicn 
rus ;"  Aspasia  is  even  said  to  have  instructed  Soc 
rates  and  Pericles.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  thi* 
historical  truth  of  these  and  similar  reports,  they 
are  of  importance  to  the  historian,  inasmuch  as  they 
show  in  what  light  these  hetsre  were  looked  upoo 
by  the  ancients.  It  seems  to  have  been  owing  es- 
pecially to  their  superiority  in  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion over  the  female  citizens,  that  men  preferred 
their  society  and  conversation  to  those  of  citizens 
and  wives,  and  that  some  hetsere,  such  as  Aspasia, 
Lais,  Phryne,  and  others,  formed  connexions  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  their  age,  and  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  their  contemporaries. 
The  free  and  unrestrained  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, which  were  not  subject  to  the  strict  conven- 
tional rules  which  honest  women  had  to  observe ; 
their  wit  and  humour,  of  which  so  many  instances 
are  recorded,  were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young 
men,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  husbands  away 
from  their  wives.  Women,  however,  of  the  iutef 
lect  and  character  of  Aspasia,  were  exceptions ;  an^ 
even  Athenian  citizens  did  not  scruple  to  mtroduec 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  ihej 
might  learn  there  the  secrets  by  which  they  mighl 
gain  and  preserve  the  aflections  of  their  husbands. 
The  disorderly  life  of  the  majority  of  Greek  hets^FS 
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li  nowhere  set  forth  in  hotter  colours  than  in  the 
works  of  the  writers  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
school  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  plays  of 
flautns  and  Terence;  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared Demosth.,  e.  Near.y  p.  1355,  dec  ,  and  Athen., 
book  xiii.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  at  Athens 
a  peculiar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed  to  the  hetae- 
rs,  bat  tLls  opinion  is  without  any  foundation.^ 

The  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  hetsrse,  as  well  as  for  their  refined  man- 
ners and  beauty,  was  Corinth.*  Strabo*  states  that 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  this  town  possessed  more 
than  one  thousand  hetserae,  who  were  called  Upo- 
(WAoe,  and  who  were  the  ruin  of  many  a  stranger 
who  visited  Corinth.*  Hence  the  name  KoptvOta 
Koprf  was  used  as  synonymous  with  kraipa,  and  ko- 
otvdtd^eaOai  was  equivalent  to  iraipeiv*  At  Spar- 
ta, and  in  most  other  Doric  states,  the  hetaerae  seem 
never  to  have  acquired  that  importance  which  they 
had  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  the  Greeks 
9f  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  question  is  who  the  hctsrae  gener- 
illy  were.     The  iep66ov?A>i  of  Corinth  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  slaves  belonging  to  Aphrodite ;  and 
iheir  prostitution  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  god- 
dess.    Those  wopvai  who  were  kept  at  Athens  in 
public  houses  by  the  iropvodoaKoi^  were  generally 
slaves  belonging  to  these  nopvoBooKoi,  who  compell- 
ed ihem  to  prostitution  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
themselves  thereby.    The  owners  of  these  nopvat, 
were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt  than  the  un- 
happy victims  themselves.    Sometimes,  however, 
shey  were  real  prostitutes,  who  voluntarily  entered 
into  a  contract  with  a  KopvoSooKog :  others,  again, 
were  females  who  had  been  educated  in  better  cir- 
cumstances and  for  a  better  fate,  but  had,  by  mis- 
fortunes, lost  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled  by 
want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  living.    Among  this 
Sast  class  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who  had 
been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought  up 
by  TTopvoSoijKoL  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.     An 
instance  of  this  kind  is  Nicarete,  a  freed-woman, 
who  had  contrived  to  procure  seven  young  children, 
ynd  afterward  compelled  them  to  prostitution,  or 
sold  them  to  men  who  wished  to  have  the  exclusive 
possession  of  them.*    Other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus.^ 
Thus  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  private  houses 
were  either  real  slaves,  or,  at  least,  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  such.    Those  hetaerae,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  lived  alone,  either  as  mistresses  of  certain  in- 
dividuals or  as  common  hetaerae,  were  almost  inva- 
riably strangers  or  aliens,  or  freed-women.    The 
rases    in   which  daughters    of  Athenian  citizens 
idopted  the  life  of  an  hetoera,  as  Lamii.  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cleaner,  did,*  seem  to  have  oc^jurred  very 
leldom ;  and  whenever  such  a  case  happened,  the 
MToman  was  by  law  excluded  from  all  public  sacri- 
ices  and  offices,  sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien, 
tnd  as  such,  became  subject  to  the  nopviKov  riXog : 
«he  generally,  also,  changed  her  name.    The  same 
d^radation  took  place  when  an  Athenian  citizen 
kept  a  iropvsiov,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  very 
scldovn.* 

•ETAlPH2EflS  rPA*H  (haip^aeu^  yP^v)-  This 


1.  (Becker,  ChariUas,  i.,  p.  198,  &c.)~2.  (Plato,  De  Rep.,  iii., 
B^  404. — Dio  ChijMMt.,  Oret.,  xzzTii.,  p.  119,  ed.  Reiskc— Aris- 
frtA  -  Plot.,  M©.— Schol.  ad  loc^Schoi.  ad  Lyaist.,  00.— Athen., 
nil.,  p.  573,  Ac.— Mailer,  Dor.,  ii.,  10,  7.)— 3.  (viii.,  6,  p.  211.) 
~4.  rWachamuth,  Uelien.  Alterthamak.,  it.,  2,  p.  48,  and  p.  299.) 
^.  (Eaatath.  ad  IL,  ii.,  570.)— 0.  (Demoith.,  c.  Necr.,  p.  1351, 
Ac.) — 7-  (Compare  Isbo*,  De  Philoctem.  hered.,  p.  143.) — 8. 
(Aihcn.f  xiii.,  p.  577.)— 9.  (BAckh,  Pabl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p. 
19. — Wr.  Jacob*,  '*  Beitrftge  Zar  Gesch.  dos  Weiblich.  Geach- 
ychUM,^  in  his  **  Vermiachte  Schriften«**  toI.  iv.— Becker,  Char- 
\kif»,  i't  P*  109-128,  and  ii.,  p.  414-489.  — Lirabunr-Brouwer, 
'^  PiflUMFO  de  la  Cmiisi'tioa  Morale  et  Reliffieaae  des  Greca.** — 
Waiavmatb,  Hellen.  Aitertbamek.,  ii.,  9,  p.  43.  do  > 


action  w?js  maintainable  againsc  such  Atheiii&u  ctt 
izens  as  had  administered  to  the  urnatural  lusts  o. 
another  ;   bu^  only  if  after  such  degradation  the; 
ventured  to  exercise  their  political  franchise,  and 
aspired  to  l)ear  office  in  the  state.    From  the  law, 
which  is  recited  by  ^Eschines,'  we  learn  that  such 
offenders  were  capitally  punished.    The  cause  wa« 
trieJ  by  the  court  of  the  thesmothetae.* 
HETAIR'IAI.     (Vid.  Eranoi.) 
HEXA'PHORUM.     {Vid.  Lectica.) 
•HIERAC'ION  {lepdKiov)  a  plant,  of  whic.i  Ut- 
oscorides  mentions  two  kinds,  the  rd  fiiya  and  the 
TO  fiiKfwv.    The  former  of  these  Sibthorp  makes  the 
same  with  the  Amopogon  picroideSf  Willd.,  and  the 
latter  with  the  Scorzonera  elongata^  Willd." 

*HIERAX  {Up€t^)j  a  term  applied  to  various  spe- 
cies of  Accipitrina,  or  the  Hawk  tribe.  "  The  scho- 
liast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  says,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  that  Callimachus  described  six  species  of  Hawk ; 
and  Aristotle  mentions  that  come  had  described  teii 
species.*  Linnaeus  applies  the  term  rather  loosely 
to  three  genera,  namely,  the  Strix^  the  Falco.  an»* 
the  Psittacus.  The  UpdKsc  of  the  Greeks  belong 
principally  to  the  second  of  these.  1.  The  i^ffo- 
<^vog  is  the  Falco  palumbariiu,  or  Goshawk :  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  genus.*  2.  The  aiouXov  of  Aristotle 
was  the  Merlin,  or  Falco  asalon :  it  is  the  smallest 
of  the  genus.  3.  The  rptdpxvc  of  .Aristotle,  ren- 
dered Buteo  by  Gaza,  is  the  specicB  of  Buzzard 
called  Ring-taU  in  English,  namely,  the  Circus  pif- 
garguMf  L.  4.  The  VKorpiopxvCf  or  Suh-huleo,  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  the  last.  5.  The  xipKoc, 
or  third  species  of  Aristotle,  is  not  satisfactorily  de- 
termined :  Buffon  supposes  it  the  Moor  Buzzard,  oi 
Falco  arvginosuSf  L. ;  but  Schneider  thinks  this 
point  uncertain.*  Homer  calls  it  kXai^poraTo^  irtre- 
vvwv,  *  the  swiftest  of  birds.'^  6.  The  iripKo^t  or 
(TKi^iag  of  Aristotle,  in  Latin  AccipiUr  fnngiUariu*^ 
was  most  probably  the  Sparrow-hawk,  or  Falc9 
nisv^,  L.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  Nitus 
of  Ovid*  was  the  Sea  Eagle,  that  of  the  later  clas- 
sics the  Sparrow-hawk.  7.  The  x<^^^Ci  or  KVfuvdli 
of  Homer,  was  most  probably  identical  with  the 
rrrvy^,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.* 8.  The  KcyxpiCi  or  Ktyxpivrj^^  or  Keyxpnk% 
or  (as  we  read  it  in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes)  the 
Kipxvij,  was  the  same  as  the  tinnunculus  of  Pliny, 
namely,  the  Falco  tinnuncidus,  or  Kestrel.  9.  The 
two  species  named  aareptac  and  nrepvic  by  Aris- 
totle** cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  10.  The 
IktIv  or  Urlvog  is  the  Kite  or  Gled,  namely,  the 
Milvus  ictinus,  Savigny."" 

*n.  A  flying  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  JEliwn. 
None  of  the  commentators  can  determine  exactly 
what  it  is." 

HIEREION.    (Vid.  Sacbificium.) 
♦HIEROBOT'ANE  {Upo6oTuvn).  a  name  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  others  to  the  Vervain,  as  being  a 
plant  much  used  in  religious  rites  {lepSct  **  sacred," 
and  fforuvij,  *»  plant").    ( Vid.  Verbena.)" 
HIERODOULOr.     {Vid.  Het.erjb.) 
HIEROMANTEL\.    {Vid.  Divinatio,  p.  369.) 
HIEROMNE'MONES    {Upofiv^fioveg)   were   tho 
more  honourable  of  the  two  classes  of  representa- 
tives who  compo»ed  the  Amphictyonic  council.  Ad 
account  of  them  is  given  under  Amfhictvons,  p. 
49.    We  also  read  of  hieromnemones  in  Grecian 
states,  distinct  from  the  Amphictyonic  representa 
tives  of  this  name.    Thus  the  priests  of  Poseidon, 
at  Meg^ra,  were  called  hieromnemones  ;**  and  at 


1.  (c.  Timarch.,  p.  47.)— 2.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  334.)— 3.  (Di- 
oecor.,  iii.,  05,  00. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 4.  (Aristot.,  If.  JL, 
ix.,a4.)— 5.  (Vid.  IL,  XY.,  2M.) -6.  (ad -fil.,  N.  II.,  iv.,  5.)— T. 
(Od.,  xiii.,  87.)— 8.  (Met.,  viii.,  146.)— 9.  (Didymus  ad  II.,  xir^ 
391.  — Damm,  Lex.  Horn.,  •.  v.)— 10.  (II.  A.,  ix.,  34.;  —  U 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 13.  (Oppian,  i.,  427.- .£iian,  S.  A| 
ix.,  58.)— IS.  (UiaKaCt  ir.,  61.)- 14.  fPlut.,  Symp.,  *iii.,  6,  M ) 
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Bysantium,  which  was  a  colony  of  Megara,  the  chief 
magistrate  ia  the  state  appeam  to  have  been  called 
by  this  name.  In  a  decree  of  Byzantium,  quoted  by 
Demosthenes,^  a  hieromnemon  is  mentioned  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  year ;  and  we  also  fmd  the 
same  word  on  the  coins  of  this  city.'  At  Chalce- 
don,  another  colony  of  Megara,  a  hieromnemon 
also  existed,  as  is  proved  by  a  decree  which  is  still 
extant.*  An  inscription  found  in  Thasos  also  men- 
tions a  hieromnemon  who  presided  over  the  treas- 
ury.* 

HIERONFCiE.  ( Vid.  Athlet.e,  p.  120.) 
HIEROPHANTES.  {Vid.  Eleusinia.) 
HIEROPOIOI  {lepoTToioi)  were  sacrificers  at  Ath- 
ens, of  whom  ten  were  appointed  every  year,  and 
conducted  all  the  usual  sacrifices,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  the  quinquennial  festivals,  with  the  ex- 
-ception  of  those  of  the  Panatheneea.*  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.*  The  most  hon- 
ourable of  these  officers  were  the  sacrificers  for  the 
revered  goddesses  or  Eumenides  {Uponoiol  raig 
ffefivaig  i^eo*c),  wbo  were  chosen  by  open  vote,  and 
probably  only  performed  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  themselves.^ 

^lEPOSTAIAS  rPA*H  {lepoavTUac  ypa^^ri).  The 
action  for  sacrilege  is  distinguished  from  the  xXott^c 
UpCiv  xf^nuTLiv  ypa^fif  in  that  it  was  directed  against 
the  otfence  of  robbery,  aggravated  by  violence  and 
desecration,  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was 
awarded.  In  the  latter  action,  on  the  contrary,  the 
thell  and  embezzlement,  and  its  subject  matter, 
only  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  dicasts 
had  a  power  of  assessing  the  penalty  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  offender.  With  respect  to  the  tribu- 
nal before  which  a  case  of  sacrUege  might  have 
been  tried,  some  circumstances  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced considerable  differences.  The  ypa^v  might 
be  preferred  to  the  king  archon,  who  would  there- 
upon assemble  the  areiopagus  and  preside  at  the 
trial,  or  to  one  of  the  thcsmothetse  in  his  character 
of  chief  of  an  ordinary  heliastic  body ;  or,  if  the 
prosecution  assumed  the  form  of  an  apagoge  or 
ephegesis,  would  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Eleven.  Before  the  first-mentioned  court  it  is  con- 
jectured* that  the  sacrilege  of  the  alleged  spoliation, 
as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  came  in  question ;  that 
the  thesmothetae  took  cognizance  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if  the  fact  were 
established ;  and  that  the  Eleven  had  jurisdiction 
when  the  cruninal  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
common  robber  or  burglar,  surprised  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence.  In  all  these  cases  the  con- 
vict was  put  to  death,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
his  body  denied  burial  within  the  Attic  territory. 
There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias*  extant  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  adds  little  to  oar  knowledge,  except 
that  slaves  were  allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  ap- 
pear as  informers  against  their  master — a  resident 
alien — and  anticipated  their  emancipation  in  the 
event  of  his  conviction. 

HILA'RIA  {JiXapLa)  seems  originally  to  have  been 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  day  or  season  of 
rejoicing.  The  hilaria  were,  therefore,  according 
to  Maximus  Monachus,"  either  private  or  public. 
Among  the  former  he  reckons  the  day  on  which  a 
person  married,  and  on  which  a  son  was  bom; 
among  the  latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings 
appointe*!  by  a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  de- 
voted to  general  rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices, 


1.  (Pro  Corona,  p.  255,  20.— Compare  Polyb.,  it.,  52,  *  4.)— 2. 
(Eckhol,  Doctr.  Num.,  vol,  ii.,  p.  81,  Ac.)— 3.  (MOUcr,  Dor., 
Ui.,  9,  k  10.)— 4.  (Br>ckh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183,  184.)— 5. 
(PoUaz,  Onom.,  viii.,  107. — PhotitM,  a.  v.  Icponoio/.) — 6. 
(Bttekh,  Corp.  Inter.,  vol.  i.,  p.  250  )— 7.  (Demoith.,  c.  Meid., 
y  AH,  6.— Bflckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Atbena,  i..  p.  288.)— 8.  (Meier, 
kxr.  Proc.,  307.)^  Q.  (Pro  Callia.)— 10.  (Schol.  ad  Dionys.  Are- 
vmff^  Epiit.,  8.? 


and  no  one  was  allowed  to  show  any  traces  tifgiUk 
or  sorrow. 

But  the  Romans  also  celebrated  hilaria,  as  a  feria 
stativa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods  ;*  and  it  is  probably  to  diiv 
tinguish  these  hilaria  from  those  mentioned  aboTe. 
that  Lampridius'  calls  them  Hilaria  Matiis  Deikm. 
The  day  of  its  celebration  was  the  first  afler  tlv 
vernal  equinox,  or  the  first  day  of  the  year  whick 
was  longer  than  the  night.  The  winter,  ^ith  its 
gloom,  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  day  of  a  bettei 
season  was  spent  in  rejoicings.'  Tlie  manner  o' 
its  celebration  during  the  time  of  the  Ucpoblic  it 
unknown,  except  that  Valerius  Maximus*  nriep'jooii 
games  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  god?.  Ac- 
specting  its  celebration  at  the  time  of  the  Em^iire 
we  learn  from  Herodian*  that,  among  other  things 
there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  statuf^ 
of  the  goddess  was  carried,  and  befcr3  this  statue 
were  carried  the  most  costly  speci'jnans  of  plate 
and  works  of  art  belonging  either  to  wealthy  Ro- 
mans or  to  the  emperors  themselves.  All  kmds  of 
games  and  amusements  were  allowed  on  tnLs  day  : 
masquerades  were  the  most  prominent  atiiong  them. 
and  every  one  might,  in  his  disg^aise,  iriilate  whom- 
soever he  liked,  and  even  in?^lstrate-j. 

The  hilaria  were  in  reali'.y  only  Vn<j  last  day  of  a 
festival  of  Cybele,  which  crmmor  cod  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  was  solemniied  b?  the  Galli  with  va- 
rious mysterious  rites.*  It  t^t.^  also  be  observed 
that  the  hilaria  are  neitlier  r.^iitione'*  m  the  Roman 
calendar  nor  in  Ovid's  Fapti. 

♦HIMANTO'POUS  V fiuvronovi),  a  species  of 
bird,  which  Turner  cooj«:ccures  to  be  the  Red-shank. 
Gesner,  however,  preiors  the  Sea-pie,  or  Oyster- 
catcher,  the  Hamatofn*t  oatraUgus^  L.* 

HIMATION.     {ViM  Pallium.) 

*HINNUS.     (Fti.  GiNNDs.) 

*HIPPARCHU«  {iTTTTapxoc),  an  animal  describeJ 
by  Oppian.     Probably  the  same  with  the  imnXa- 

HIPPARMOSTES.    {Vid.  Army,  Greek,  p.  98.) 

♦HIPPEL'APHUS  {lniriXa<l>oc\  a  large  animal  ol 
the  deer,  or,  rather,  antelope  kind,  mentioned  b> 
Aristotle.  Cuvier  takes  it  to  be  the  Capra  ago- 
ems  of  Pallas,  the  same  as  the  Tragelaphus  of 
Pliny.  BuflTon  makes  it  to  be  the  Cerf  dcs  Arden* 
net.  The  Greek  name  means  literally  "  horse- 
stag."" 

♦HIPPOCAMPUS  (iTTTTOica^jTOf),  a  fabulous  an*- 
mal,  described  by  the  ancient  poets  as  a  species  of 
Seahorse,  having  a  tail  like  a  fish,  on  which  the 
seagods  ride. — ^Modern  naturalists,  however,  apply 
the  term  to  a  species  of  fish,  the  Syngnathus  Hippth 
campuSf  called  in  Italian  Cavillo  marino,,  and  in  Eng- 
lish Seahorse,  because  its  head  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  horse.  It  grows  to  the  length  ol 
eight  or  twelve  inches." 

♦HIPPOLAP'ATHUM  {IwiroUnaBov).  a  plant,  a 
kind   of  Dock;    Lapalhum  hor tense.     {Vid,  La  pa- 

THUM.)" 

♦HIPPOM'ANES  (Iznofxavecl  a  plant,  said  to 
grow  especially  in  Arcadia,  sought  for  and  eagerly 
devoured  by  horses ;  or,  as  others  say,  producing  m 
them  raging  desire  or  madness.^' 

*II.  A  preparation  from  the  Spurge  or  Eitphorbim, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  infer  from  what  Theophras- 
tus  says  of  it." 

*HIPPOMAR'ATHRUM(Ijrjro/^!>dW).  Adamc 
observes  that  Stackhouse  "  makes  the  linvof»ttptt0f»i 


1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  :',  91.)  — S.  (Alexaad.  Sev.,  c  37.)  »t 
(Flav.  Vopiac,  Aurelian,  c.  1.)— 4.  (li.,  4,  3.)— 5.  (i.,  10,  II.)— 
6.  (Ovid,  Faat.,  iy.,  337,  &c.)— 7.  (Oppian,  iii.,  SSI.)— 6.  (Ad- 
amB,  Append.,  a.  v.)  — 9.  (Donneg:an,  a.  y. — ^Adamt,  Appeod.,  m 
T.)  — 10.  (-filian,  N.  A.,  it.,  14.  —Adams,  Append.,  t.  t.) — 1\ 
(Dioacar..  ii.,  141.)^ -12.  (I'heocrit.,  Id.,  ii.,  4&  -  SctaoL  ftd  Ij«.j 
— W.  (Theophiaat.,  H.  P    ix    1*^ 
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if  Thflophrastfis  to  be  the  Fenda  communts ;  but 
Bprengol,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  the  i  of 
liieo^rastus  and  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Cachrys 
ticula.  In  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  he  refers  the 
first  species  of  this  author  to  the  Cachryt  Morriaoniij 
Valil  Dierbach  agrees  with  Spreogel  respecting 
the  I  of  Hippocrates.*'* 

HIPPOPE'RvE  {i-Kironripat),  Saddle-bags.  This 
tppcndage  to  the  saddle  {vid.  Ephippium)  was  made 
/leather  {saccuH  scorui*),  and  does  not  appear  ever 
r.  have  changed  its  form  and  appearance.  Its  prop- 
ei  LaLrn  name  was  bisacciunij*  which  gave  origin  to 
Hittcda  in  Italian,  and  betace  in  French.  By  the 
Gauls,  saddle- bags  were  called  bulga,*  because  they 
bulge  or  swell  outward  ;  this  significant  appellation 
is  still  retained  in  the  Welsh  boigan  or  btolgan.  The 
more  elegant  term  hippopera  is  adopted  by  Seneca,* 
when,  in  recommendation  of  the  habits  of  frugality, 
he  cites  the  example  of  Cato  the  censor,  who  rode 
with  saddle-bags  for  the  conveyance  of  whatever 
was  neeessary  to  him  in  travelling. 

*HIPPOPH'A£S  (imro^aic),  a  species  of  plant. 
Staclchouse  suggests  that  it  is  the  Dipsaous  fuUonum, 
tot  admits  that  he  entertains  doubts  respecting  it. 
Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  it  to  be 
\he  Hippophaes  rhamnoides ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Di- 
oscorides  he  advances  what  Adams  considers  the 
veiy  probable  opinion  that  it  is  the  Euphorbia  9pino§m, 
or  Thorny  Spurge.* 

•HIPPOPHiESTUM  (*«nr6^t«jTw),  a  plant, 
"  Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  calls  it  the 
Cniau  stellattu^  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he 
follows  Columna  in  referring  it  to  the  Cirnum  stelr 
ktuM,  or  Allien.  T  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  or 
flot  the  latter  be  a  synonyme  of  the  other."' 

*H(PPOPOT'AMOS  (IffJTOc  6  iroTufuo^),  the  Riv- 
er-horse, or  Hippopotamus  amphibius.  An  accurate 
description  is  given  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Dies- 
brides,  and  other  ancient  writers  * 
♦HIPPOS,  the  Horse.  (Kirf.  Eqods.) 
*HIPPOSELI'NON  (iirnoaaivov),  a  plant,  which 
t9  the  authorities  agree  in  making  the  same  with 
the  Smymium  olus  atrum,  called  in  English  Alesan- 
den* 

♦HIPPOURIS  (Imrovpic),  an  aquatic  plant,  the 
Horse-tail.  According  to  Adams,  the  first  species 
of  Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Equisetumftu- 
futile,  and  the  other  the  E.  limosum,  two  species 
of  Horse-tail  well  known  in  Great  Britain.  The  lir- 
vov  of  Theophrastus,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, is  most  probably  the  Hippuris  vulgarity  or  Mare's 
tail,  as  Sprengel  suggests.'* 

♦HIPPU'RUS  (ZTTTovpof),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
Coryj^ena  Hippurus,  L.  "  Artedi  says  it  is  called 
the  Dolphin  in  England,  but  this  is  merely  the  triv- 
ial name  given  to  it  by  seamen.  Dorion,  an  author 
footed  by  Atheneus,  states  that  it  was  sometimes 
called  Kopv^voy  and  hence  the  Linnaean  name  of 
it  i)  formed.  Coray  says  it  grows  to  the  length  of 
four  or  five  feet."" 
*HIRUDO,  the  Leech.  ( Vid.  Bdella.) 
•HIRUNDO  (xe^tdiiu\  the  Swallow.  «•  Three 
birds  of  the  Swallow  tribe,"  observes  Adams,  "  are 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle^*  The  first  is  either  the 
Uifundo  vrbica,  the  Martin,  or  H.  Tustica^  the  Chim- 
ne/  Swallow,    ^lian"  seems  to  point  to  the  latter. 

1.  (iTippoont,  Nat.  Malier.— Theopbrut.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  S.—Di- 
Otoc,  iiv.  75.— Adajni,  Append.,  i.  v.)  —2.  (Festua,  s.  r.  Bul- 

C)~3.  t'PlrTon.,  Sat.,  31.)  — 4.  (Festag,  1.  c.  •— Onomast.  Gr. 
.)— 5.  (B\)tft.,  88.)->«.  (Dioacor.,  ir.,  150.— Theophrast.,  ix., 
IS.  —  Adaina,  Append.,  i.  r.)  —  7.  (Dioacor.,  It.,  170.  —  Adama, 
▼.)— 8.  (Herod.,  ii.,  71.— /  ~ 


,  a.  ▼.}— 8.  (Herod.,  ii.,  71.— Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  4.— Di- 
taomn  M.  M^  ii.,  25.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  505.)  —  0.  (Theophrast., 
H.  P.,  ii.,  a  — U,  C.  p.,  Ti.,  12.— Dicwxnr.,  iii.,  71.)— 10.  (Dio.. 
aar^ir.,  40. — Oaopon.,  ii.,  6.— TheophiBBt.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  10.— Ad- 
mi,  AppeDd.,  «.  T.)— 11.  (Aiutot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  13.  —  Flin.,  H. 
S^  ix.,  10.  -Id  ib-  zzzii.,  0.— Adama.  Append.,  a.  t.)— 19  (H. 
i ,  iz ,  t.)-  -IS.  (N  A,  L,  at.) 
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The  second  is  probably  the  Swifl;  and  the  thiid  fhf 
H.  riparian  or  Bank  Swallow.  Aristotlo  favours  the 
opinion  which  received  the  countenance  of  Linnn- 
us,  but  has  since  been  exploded,  that  swallows  hide 
themselves  in  holes  during  the  winter,  and  do  not 
migrate  to  distant  countries.  Herodotus  states' 
that  the  swallows  do  not  migrate  from  Egypt. 
This  would  imply  that  he  held  that  they  migrate 
from  other  countries.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
Homer  meant  the  Swallow  by  the  bird  which  he 
names  avorrata,  or  iravovata,  as  some  read  it.* 

HISTOS  (l<TT6f ).    ( Vid,  Malu8.) 

HrSTRIO,  an  Actor. 

I.  Grbkk  Aotors  {ifiroKpiTal).  It  is  shown  in 
the  articles  Chorus  and  Dionysia  that  the  Greek 
drama  originated  in  the  chorus  which  at  the  festi^ 
vals  of  Dionysus  danced  around  his  altar,  and  that 
at  fisst  one  person  detached  himself  from  the  cho- 
rus, and,  with  mimic  gesticulation,  related  his  story 
either  to  the  chorus  or  in  conversation  with  it.  If 
the  story  thus  acted  required  more  than  one  person, 
they  were  all  represented  in  succession  by  the  same 
actor,  and  there  was  never  more  than  one  person 
on  the  stage  at  a  time.  This  custom  was  retained 
by  Thespis  and  Phrynichus.  But  it  was  clear  that 
if  the  chorus  took  an  active  and  independent  part  io 
such  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its 
original  and  characteristic  sphere.  .£schylus  theie- 
fore  added  a  second  actor,  so  that  the  action  and 
the  diidogue  became  independent  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  dramatist,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  two  persons  in  contrast  with  each  othei 
on  the  stage.'  Towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
iEschylns  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  third 
actor,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Agamemnon,  Choephori, 
and  Eumenides.*  This  jinmber  of  three  actors  was 
also  adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was 
but  seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
CEdipus  in  Colonus,  however,  which  was  perlbrm^ 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  four  actors  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  was  called  napaxopnyvf^a*  The  three 
regular  actors  were  distinguished  by  the  technical 
names  of  irpc)T€tyuvt<rr^^j  devrepayaviGTzicj  and  rpi* 
TayinfiarnCi*  which  indicated  the  more  or  less  prom- 
inent part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform  in  the 
drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were  also  de- 
vised, by  which  the  spectators,  at  the  moment  an 
actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled  to  judge 
which  part  he  was  going  to  perform ;  thus  the  pro- 
tagonistes  always  came  on  the  stage  from  a  door  in 
the  centre,  the  deuteragonistes  from  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the  left 
hand  side.^  The  protagonistes  was  the  principal 
hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  drama  were  concentrated  ;  and 
whenever  a  Greek  drama  is  called  after  the  name 
of  one  of  its  persons,  it  is  always  the  name  of  the 
character  which  was  performed  by  the  protagonis- 
tes. The  deuteragonistes,  in  the  pieces  of  Jf^hf' 
lus  for  two  actors,  calls  forth  the  various  emotions 
of  the  protagonistes,  either  by  friendly  sympathy  or 
by  painful  tidings,  6lc.  The  part  of  a  tritagonistes 
is  represented  by  some  external  and  invisible  pow- 
er, by  which  the  hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suf- 
fer. '  When  a  tritagonistes  was  added,  the  part  as- 
signed to  him  was  generally  that  of  an  instigator, 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protago-  \ 
nistes,  while  he  himself  was  the  least  capable  of 
depth  of  feeling  or  sympathy.  The  deuteragonistesr 
in  the  dramas  for  three  actors,  is  generally  distin- 
guished by  loftiness  and  warmth  of  feeling,  but  has 


1.  (ii.,    48.)— 2.  (Adama,  Append., ».  r.)— 3.  rAri«tot.,  Poat 
ii.,14.)— 4.  (Pollax,  Onom.,  ir..  110.)  — 5   (Pollux,  1.  c) —« 
(Suidaa,  •.  t.  TptraYuvtar^rt,  —  Pcmoslh.,  Ue  Coron.,  p.  $15,— 
Id.,  De  Fala.  L-g.,  p.  344  and  4(»  .—7.  (Pullu,  Onom.,  it.,  IH.) 
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not  iiA  Utpth  and  vehemence  peculiar  to  the  prota- 
gonistes,  and  thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the 
character  of  the  chief  hero  in  its  most  striking  and 
trivid  colours.* 

The  female  characters  of  a  play  were  always  per- 
formed by  young  men.  A  distinct  class  of  persons, 
Fho  made  acting  on  the  stage  their  profession,  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the  period  of  their 
frent  dramatists.  The  earliest  and  greatest  dra- 
irutic  poets,  Thespis,  Melanthius,  Sophocles,  and 
probably  ..^Gsr'.hylus  also,  acted  in  their  own  plays, 
md  in  sU  probability  as  protagonistae.  We  also 
know  of  several  instances  in  which  distinguished 
Athenian  citizens  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  iEs- 
chines,  ttie  orator,  did  not  scruple  to  act  the  part  of 
ttitagonistcs.*  These  circumstances  show  that  it 
was  by  no  means  thought  degrading  in  Greece  to 
perform  on  the  stage,  and  that  no  stigma  whatever 
was  attached  to  the  name  of  a  man  for  his  appear- 
ing on  the  stage.  Bad  actors,  however,  to  what- 
ever station  in  life  they  belonged,  were  not,  on  that 
account,  spared  ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  seems  to 
have  been  by  whistling."  It  appears  that  when  the 
spectators  showed  their  displeasure  in  too  offensive 
or  insulting  a  manner,  the  actors  would  sometimes 
Attack  the  most  forward  of  the  audience,  and  quar- 
rels of  this  kind  ended  not  unfrequently  in  blows 
and  wounds.*  At  a  later  period,  however,  persons 
began  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
fession of  actors,  and  distinguished  individuals  re- 
ceived, even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
exorbitant  sums  for  their  performances.  Various 
instances  are  mentioned  in  Bockh's  Publ.  Eeon.  of 
Athens f  i.,  p.  161,  <&.c.  At  the  time  when  Greece 
had  lost  her  independence,  we  find  regular  troops 
of  actors,  who  were  either  stationary  in  particular 
towns  of  Greece,  or  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
and  engaged  themselves  wherever  they  found  it 
most  profitable.  They  formed  regular  companies 
or  guilds,  with  their  own  internal  organization,  with 
their  common  officers,  property,  and  sacra.  We 
possess  a  number  of  inscriptions  belonging  to  such 
companies,  with  decrees  to  honour  their  superiors, 
or  to  declare  their  gratitude  to  some  king  to  whom 
they  had  been  engaged.  But  these  actors  are  gen- 
erally spoken  of  in  very  contemptuous  terms ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  slaves  or  freedmen, 
and  their  ordinary  pay  seems  to  have  been  seven 
drachmae  for  every  performance.* 

II.  RoMAM  Actors.  The  word  htstriones^  by 
which  the  Roman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  Etruscan  Aw/er,  which 
signified  a  ludio  or  dancer."  In  the  year  364  B.C. 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and  as  no  human 
means  could  stop  it,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  scenic  plays 
{ludi  scenici),  which  until  then  had  been  unknown 
to  them ;  and  as  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
prepared  for  such  performances,  the  Romans  sent 
to  Etruria  for  them.  The  first  histriones  who  were 
thus  introduced  from  Etruria  were  dancers,  and  per- 
formed their  movements  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
flute.  That  the  art  of  dancing  to  this  accompani* 
ment  should  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Romans  is  hardly  credible ;  the  real  secret  must 
have  been  in  the  mode  of  dancing,  that  is,  in  the 
mimic  representations  of  the  dancers,  such  as  they 


1.  (Mi'iller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  305,  tSbc— Compare  B5tti- 
ger,  "  De  Actoribus  Primarum,  Secund.  et  Tert,  Partium.") — ^2. 
(Dftni'«th.,  1.  c.)~3.  (Dcmosih.,  De  Coron.,  p.  315.)— 4.  tDe- 
Boith.,  De  Coron.,  p.  314.— Id.,  De  Fait.  Leg.,  p.  440.~Ando- 
eid.,  c.  Alcib.,  p.  121.— Athen.,  ix.,  p.  406.)— 5.  (Lucian,  Icaro- 
Bwn.,  90. — Id.,  De  MeitMsd.  Cond.,  5.— Theophrast.,  Charact.,  0. 
—Compare  Mdller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  304,  Ac— Becker, 
ClHuniklAs,  ii.,  p.  274.- Dode,  Geechichte  der  dram.  Dichtkuiut 
iwHeUenen.  2  vols.,  1830,  1840.)— e.  (LiT.,vii.,  2.— VtU.  Max., 
¥    4, 4.— Compare  Plut.,  Qanst.  Rom.,  p.  288,  C.) 
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are  described  by  Dionysius'  and  Appian  *  Tliat  tkw 
Etruscans  far  excelled  the  Romans  in  these  niimie 
dances  is  more  than  probable  ;  and  we  find  that  in 
subseqqent  times,  also,  a  fresh  su;rly  of  Etruscae 
dancers  (histriones)  came  to  Rome.^  Roman  yoothf 
afterward  not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  bat  aieo 
recited  rude  and  jocose  verges  adapted  to  the  moT6 
ments  of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute 
This  kind  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  <A 
the  Roman  drama,  remained  unaltered  until  the 
time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  introduced  a  slan 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singin/j  or  reciiiny 
the  recitative,  while  he  himself  performed  the  ap- 
propriate dance  and  gesticulation.  {Vid.  Cxwn- 
CUM.)  A  farther  step  in  the  development  of  the 
drama,  which  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Livius,  was, 
that  the  dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialogue^ 
and  acted  a  story  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute.*  The  name  histrio,  which  originally  signi- 
fied a  dancer,  was  now  applied  to  the  actors  in  the 
drama.  The  atellauK  were  played  by  freebom  Ro- 
mans, while  the  regular  drama  was  lefl  to  the  his- 
triones, who  formed  a  distinct  class  of  persons.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  that  the  histriones 
were  not  citizens  ;  that  they  were  not  contained  in 
the  tribes,  nor  allowed  to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  legions ;  and  that,  if  any  citizen  entered 
the  profession  of  histrio,  he  on  this  account  was 
excluded  from  his  tribe.  Niebuhr*  thinks  diflTer- 
ently,  but  does  not  assign  any  reason  for  his  opin 
ion.  The  histriones  were  therefore  always  either 
freedmen,  strangers,  or  slaves,  and  many  passages 
of  Roman  writers  show  that  they  were  generally 
held  in  great  contempt.*  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  only  such  men  as  Cicero,  who,  bj 
their  Greek  education,  raised  themselves  above  the 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen,  and  valued  the  per- 
son no  less  than  the  talents  of  an  ^sopus  and  Ros- 
cius.''  But,  notwithstanding^  this  low  estimation  ia 
which  actors  were  generally  held,  distinguished  in- 
dividuals among  them  attracted  immense  crowds  to 
the  theatres,  and  were  exorbitantly  paid.*  Roscius 
alone  received  every  day  that  he  performed  one 
thousand  denarii,  and  iEsopus  left  his  sun  a  fortone 
of  200,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
by  his  profession.*  The  position  of  the  histriones 
was  in  some  respects  altered  during  the  Empire 
Dy  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place,  and  the  pretor  had  the  right  to 
scourge  them  (jus  virgarum  in  histriones).  This 
law  was  partly  abolished  by  Augustus,  in  as  far  as 
he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  virgarum.  and 
confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where  (ludi  et  seens)  the 
actors  performed.^^  But  he  nevertheless  inflicted 
very  severe  punishments  upon  those  actors  who, 
either  in  their  private  life  or  in  their  conduct  on  the 
stage,  committed  any  impropriety."  After  these 
regulations  of  Augustus,  the  only  legal  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  actors  for  improper  con- 
duct seem  to  have  been  imprisonment  and  exile." 
The  jus  virgarum  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  praetor  by  a  law  of  Augustus  himself,^' 
not  expressly,  but  by  the  interpretation  put  upon 
this  law  by  the  jurists.  But  this  interpretation  can 
not  have  become  valid  till  after  the  reign  of  Tibe 
rius,  of  whom  it  is  clearly  stated  that  he  refused  to 
restore  the  jus  virgarum,  because  it  had  been  abol- 
ished by  his  predecessor.**    These  ciicumstances, 


1.  (Antiq.  Roro.,  vii.,  73.)— 2.  (riii.,  66.)— 3.  (MQUer,  Etrtnk 
iv.,  1,6.)— 4.  {Vid.  Gronov.  ad  Lir.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i., 
p.  520,  n.  1150.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  Arch.,  5.— Com.  Nep.,  PnrfiUn  i 
— Sueton.,  Tib.,  35.)— 7.  (Macrab.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.) ^&  (Cic  a 
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Add  the  faTOur  of  the  emperors,  increased  the  arro- 
gance and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  histriunes,  and 
Uie  theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
fights.  Hence  Tiberius,  on  on 3  occasion,  found  him- 
self obliged  to  expel  all  histriones  from  Italy  ;^  but 
they  wcie  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  successor.' 
Some  of  the  later  emperors  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  histriones,  and  kept  them  for  their  private  amuse- 
ment {kisirionc*  aulici*).  They  performed  at  the 
repasts  of  the  emperors,*  and  were  occasionally  al- 
lowed, also,  to  play  in  the  theatres  before  the  peo- 
ple {jmblicabaniur).  In  the  Digest*  we  read  that  all 
actors  were  infamous.  From  the  time  of  Tacitus 
the  word  histrio  was  used  as  synonymous  with  pan- 
tomiinas.* 

Respecting  the  ordinary  pay  which  common  ac- 
tors received  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  no- 
thing is  known.  The  pay  itself  was  called  lucar^'' 
which  word  was  perhaps  confine4  originally  to  the 
payment  made  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  reli- 
gious services  celebrated  in  groves.  In  the  times 
jf  the  Empire  it  seems  that  five  denarii,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,'  seven  drachmae,  were  the  com- 
mon pay  for  a  histrio  for  one  performance.  Sever- 
al emperors  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  prac- 
tice o{  giving  immoderate  sums  to  actors.^'  The 
Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  fond  of  all  histri- 
onic arts,  ordained  that  every  actor  should  receive 
five  aurei,  and  that  no  one  who  gave  or  conducted 
theatrical  representations  should  exceed  the  sum 
of  ten  aurei."  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  this 
regulation  the  payment  for  one  or  more  performan- 
iies  is  to  be  understood.  These  sums  were  either 
paid  by  those  who  engaged  the  actors  to  play  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  or  from  the  fiscus." 
Besides  their  regular  pay, however,  skilful  l.istriones 
received  from  the  people  gold  and  siiver  crowns, 
srhich  were  given  or  thrown  to  thciii  upon  the 
atage.** 
HOLOSPHY'RATON.  {Vid.  Bronze,  p.  77.) 
HOMOIOI.  {Vid  CiviTAS,  Grbek,  |»  260.) 
HONORA'RIA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
HONORA'RIUM.  ( Vid.  Advccatus,  Cincia  Lbx.) 
HONORA'RICJM  jus.  {Vid.  Ediotitm.) 
HONO'RES.  Cicero**  speaks  of  the  "  honores 
yojndi^^  and  Horace**  of  the  populus 
**  ^iM  stuUiu  honorcM 
S<tpe  dat  indignis.*^ 
In  both  passages  the  word  "  honores"  means  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  which  qualified  individ- 
uals were  called  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens. Cicero  calls  the  quaestorship  **  honor  ■/'*'  and 
the  words  "  magistratus"  and  »*  honores"  are  some- 
tmies  coupled  together.  The  capacity  of  enjoying 
the  honores  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
citixenship.     {Vid.  Civitas.) 

There  appears  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
earlier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Digest.  **  Honor  munieipalis"  is  de- 
fined to  be  **  admmistralio  reipublica  cum  dignitalis 
gradu^  five  cum  sumptu,  give  sine  erogatione  contin- 
gens  '*  Munus  was  either  publicum  or  privatum. 
A  publicum  munus  was  concerned  about  adminis- 
tration {in  adminiatranda  rcpubliea),  and  was  at- 
tended with  cost  {sumptu*),  but  not  with  rank  {digni- 
f«*).  "  Honor '  was  properly  said  "  deferri,"  "  dari ;" 
RUinus  was  said  "  imponi."  Cicero"  uses  the  phrase 


1.  (Tarit.,  Ann.,  ir.,  14.— Dioa  Cass.,  Wiii.,  p.  708.)— 2.  (Dion 
Ca«,,  lix.,  p.  738.)— 3.  (Spartian.,  Hadr.,  c:.  19.— Jul.  Capitol., 
VeroA,  c.  8.)— 4.  (Saelun.,  Octav.,  74.)— 5.  (3,  tit.  2,  s.  1.)— «. 
(BOUicber,  Le-i.Tttcit.,  p.  233.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  t.,  77.— Pint., 
Qiuetf.  Rom.,  p.  285,  C— Featus,  a.  r.  "  Lucar"  and  *^  Pecnnia.") 
—^  (Senec.,£ptst.,80.)  — 9.  (Ijucian,  icaroinen.,  c.  29.)  — 10. 
tAkcit.,  I.  c— Saet.,  Tib.,  34.)— 11.  rial.  Capitol.,  M.  Anton., 
ft.  11. —  Compara  Schol.  ail  Jut.,  Tti.,  243.)  — 12.  (Lipsins,  Ex- 
cov.  N.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.)— 13.  (Phiedr..  Fab.,  v.,  7,  30.— Plin., 
D.  V^  xsi,  3.)— 14.  (Top.,  c.  20.)— 15.  (Senn..  I.,  Ti.,  &.)•  10. 
(FtfL  »lw>  Lit.,  ti.,  M  >— 17.  (I>e  Or ,  i.,  45.) 


**  u  moribuM  et  reipuhlica  munenbuM  per/unetum*^  It 
signify  one  who  has  attained  all  the  honours  that 
his  state  can  i^ive,  and  discliarged  all  the  dutie:i 
which  are  owed  by  a  citizen.  A  person  who  held 
a  magistratus  might  be  said  to  discharge  munera, 
hut  only  as  incident  to  the  ofiice  {magnificenlissimo 
munere  tsdilitatiM  perfunctuB\^  for  the  office  itself 
was  the  honor.  Such  munera  as  these  were  public 
games  and  other  things  of  the  kind.* 

HOPLITAI.  ( Vid.  Arm  A,  p.  94 ;  Army,  Greir, 
p.  99.) 
HOPLOMACHI.  ( Vid,  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 
HORA  (cjpa),  in  the  signification  of  hour,  that 
is,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  equinoc- 
tial hours,  though  known  to  astronomers  and  philos- 
ophers, were  not  used  in  the  afifairs  of  common  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
As  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  rendered  the  du- 
ration of  the  hours  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
the  difilerent  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not  easy,  with 
accuracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours  of  the  an- 
cients to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The  hours  of  an 
ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with  the  hours  of 
our  day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  {Vid.  Dies  and  Ho- 
rolooium.)  As  the  duration  of  the  natural  day, 
moreover,  depends  on  the  polar  altitude  of  a  place, 
our  natural  days  would  not  coincide  with  the  natu- 
ral days  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Ideler,  in  his  Hand- 
buck  der  Chronologic  J  has  given  the  following  ap- 
proximate duration  of  the  natural  days  at  Rome  in 
the  year  45  B.C.,  which  was  the  first  after  the  new 
regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Cesar ;  the  length 
of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight  principal 
points  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun. 

Drjpb  of  the  yetr.  Their  dantloa  fa 

45  B.C.  eqalDonial  hom. 

Dec.  23 8  hours  54  minutesk 

Feb.  6 9     •'     60       »* 

March  23 12     "       0       " 

May  9 14     «•     10       " 

June  25 15     •'       6       " 

August  10 14     «      10       " 

Sept.  25 12     "       0 

Nov.  9 9      "     50       " 

The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice,  with  the  hours  of  our  day. 

8UMUER  SOLSTICE. 
Roman  Houn.  Modern  Hourt. 

1st  hour  .  4  o'clock,  27  minutes,  0  scconon 

2d  "  .  .  5  "  42  "  30  " 

3d  "  .  .  6  *'  58  "  0  " 

4th  "  .  .  8  "  13  "  30  " 

5th  "  .  .  9  "  29  "  0  " 

6th  "  .  .  10  "  44  "  30  " 

7th  "  .  .  12  "  0  "  0  " 

8th  "  .  .  1  "  15  "  30  « 

9th  "  .  .  2  "  31  "  0      « 

10th  "  .  .  3  "  46  "  30  " 

nth  "  .  .  6  "  2  *'  0  " 

12th  "  .  .  6  "  17  "  30  " 

End  of  the  day  7  '*  33  *•  0  *' 

WINTER  SOLSTICE. 
Bmmn  Honm  Vlodem  Ilcun. 

1st  liour  .    7  o'clock,  33  minutes,  0  secondk 

2d  »'  .  .    8  "  17  "  30  " 

3d  "  .  .     9  "  2  "  0  " 

4th  "  .  .     9  "  46  *'  .30  " 

5th  •*  .  .10  "  31  "  0  " 

6th  "  .  .11  **  15  "  30  '• 

7th  "  .  .  12  "  0  ♦*  0  •^ 

8th  "  .  .12  **  41  "  30  " 

1.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xi ,  17.)— 2.  (Dig.  50,  t»t.  4,  *M)c  Minuri 
bus  et  UoQoribiu.") 
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9th  hour    .    }  o*clock,  29  minutes,  0  seconds. 

10th     •'  .    .    2      "        13      »'        30      " 

ilth     '«  .     .     2       "        68       "  0       " 

12th     "  .     .     3       "        42       "        30       " 
Kndoflheday    4      "       37      "         0      »* 

The  custom  of  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
tSFelve  equal  parts  or  hours  lasted,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, till  a  very  late  period.  The  first  calenda- 
rium  in  which  wo  find  the  duration  of  day  and 
night  marked  according  to  equinoctial  hours,  is  the 
Calendarium  rusticum  Famesianum.^ 

Another  question  which  has  oflen  been  discussed 
is  whether,  in  such  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
tertia  bora,  d&c,  we  have  to  understand  the  hour 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
From  the  construction  of  ancient  sundials,  on  which 
the  hours  are  marked  by  eleven  lines,  so  that  the 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  fell  upon  the  first  line,  it  might  seem  as  if 
hora  prima  meant  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour. 
But  the  manner  in  which  Martial,*  when  describing 
the  various  purposes  to  which  the  hours  of  the  day 
x^ere  devoted  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of  the  hours, 
'eaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions  prima,  altera, 
lertia  hora,  dtc,  mean  the  hour  which  is  passing, 
tnd  not  that  which  has  already  elapsed." 

HORDE.VRIUM  MS.    (Vid.  Mb  Hghdeabidm.) 

HOPOI  {6pot)  were  stone  tablets  or  pillars  put 
jp  on  mortgaged  houses  and  lands  at  Athens,  upon 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  in- 
scribed, and  also  the  name  of  the  archon  eponymus 
in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made.*  The 
following  inscription  upon  an  5poc  found  at  Acfaarnas 
is  taken  from  Bockh  :*  'Eir2  Qeo^pdarov  dpxovroct 
8pof  ;|^Ci>ptov  n/«7C  kvo^et^fievtfg  ifctvotrrpdrift  Haiav 
UeO  XX,  that  is,  diaxi^<^  dpaxfidv.  It  appears  that 
he  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phanostratus,  but 
hat  the  purchase-money,  instead  of  being  paid,  was 
allowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the  ar- 
chon and  his  guardian  {vid.  Epitrgpos),  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  let  was  obliged  to  hypothecate  a 
sufficient  piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property, 
which  was  called  ^rroTifirifia :  and  upon  this  an  dpoc 
was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect, 
as  in  the  following  example,  which  is  taken  from 
an  6pog  found  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon :  'Opo^ 
X<>}ptov  Kol  olKiag,  dnorifirifia  Tratdi  bp<pavu  Aioyeiro- 
vog  UpoSai^.talov*).  'Opoi  were  also  placed  upon 
houses  and  lands  on  account  of  money  due  to  a 
husband  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife,^  and  also  upon 
the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  to  give 
as  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received  with 
his  wife.*    {Vid.  Dos,  Greek,  p.  379.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  6poi  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens ;  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  removed  all  stones  standing 
upon  estates  when  he  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors.* 

HOROLO'GIUM  {upoXoyiov)  was  the  name  of 
the  various  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  an- 
cients measured  the  time  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  horologia  of  which  men- 
tion is  made,  were  called  ir6?.og  and  yvufiuw.  He- 
rodotus" ascribes  their  invention  to  the  Baby- 
lonians; Phavorinus"  to  Anaximander;  and  Pli- 


1.  (Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chroa.,  ii.,  p.  139,  Ac  — Ghbt., 
ThMur.  Ast.  Rum.,  Tiii.)— 2.  (iv.,  8.)— 3.  (Becker,  Gallaa,  i., 
p.  184,  &c.)— 4.  (Ilarpocrat., »,  v.  'Opo^and  *A<rn«rroy.— Pollux, 
Onom.,  iii.,  85.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  9.)— 5.  (Coip.  Intcrip.,  i.,  p.  464.)— 
I.  (fiaekh,  p.  485.— Compare  laseua,  De  Philoct.  hered., jp.  141.) 
•—7.  (Dnmotth.,  c.  Spud.,  1090,  31.)— 8.  (Demoath.,  c.  Onetor., 
h.,  p.  877.)— 9.  (Piot.,  Sol.,  15.— BOokli,  Publ.  Boon,  of  Athena, 
L.  p.  172.- Id.,  Corp.  Isacrip^  i.,  p.  484.— Mtxieum  Critienm, 
No.  Tiii.,  p.  632.— Herald.,  ObMTV.,  ad  J.  A.  at  R.,  p.  21«.— Mei- 
er, AU.  Proccsa,  p.  506.)— 10.  (ii.,  109.)— 11.  (ap.  Diog.  Laert., 
ii.,  1, 8. — Compare  Suidna,  a.  t.  Tvfiiiuv  and  ^Aval^ifLavSpos.) 
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ny^  to  his  disciple  Anaximenes.  Hcrodotos  memiotU 
the  iroXog  and  yvcMiay  as  two  distinct  iAstruments 
Both,  however,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  equa 
parts,  and  were  a  kind  of  sundial.  The  yv6fumi 
which  was  also  called  arotxeUWt  was  tbe  mow 
simple  of  the  tw«,  and  probably  the  more  ancient 
It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  standing  perpendic- 
ularly, in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  {<rKi60ifp(n:),  sc 
that  the  length  of  its  shadow  might  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. The  shadow  of  the  gnomon  was  measured 
by  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on  the  place 
where  the  shadow  fell.'  The  gnomon  is  almost 
without  exception  menttoned  in  connexion  with 
the  detmwv  or  the  bath ;  and  the  time  for  the  for- 
mer was  towards  sunset,  or  at  the  time  when  the 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  measured  ten  or  twelve 
feet."  The  longest  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  sun> 
rise  and  sunset,  was  generally  18  feet,  but  in  some 
cases  24  feet,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  SetTrvov  it 
was  20  feet.*  The  lime  for  bathing  was  when  the 
gnomon  threw  a  shadow  of  six  f^.*  In  later 
times  the  name  gnomon  was  applied  to  any  kind  of 
sundial,  especially  it«  finger  which  threw  the  shad- 
ow, and  thus  pointed  to  the  hoar.  Even  the  clep- 
sydra is  sometimes  called  gnomon.* 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  veiy  imperfect  in- 
strument, and  it  was  impossible  to  divide  the  da\ 
into  twelve  equal  spaces  by  it.  This  may  be  the 
reason  that  we  find  it  only  used  (oi  such  purposes 
as  are  mentioned  above.  The  noAoc  or  ifXiorpo'STiov, 
on  the  other  hand,  eeems  to  have  been  a  more  per- 
fect kind  of  sundial ;  but  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
not  to  have  been  much  used,  as  it  is  but  seldom 
mentioned.^  It  consisted  of  a  basin  (^xovic),  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  perpendicular  staff  or  fin 
ger  {yv6fi(jv)  was  erected,  and  in  it  the  twelve  parts 
of  the  day  were  marked  by  lines.* 

Another  kind  of  borologlum  was  the  depsydra 
(KXerlwSpa).  It  derived  its  name  from  KXevretv  and 
idopf  as  in  its  original  and  simple  form  it  consisted 
of  a  vessel  with  several  little  openings  (Tpmrn/iara) 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water  contained 
in  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  stealth.  This  instru 
ment  seems  at  first  to  have  been  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  time  during  which  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  speak  in  the  eourta  of  justice 
at  Athens.  The  time  of  its  inventior.  or  introduction 
is  not  known,  but  at  the  time  of  Aristophanes*  it 
appeals  to  have  been  in  common  usa  Its  form  anc 
construction  may  be  seen  veiy  clearly  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle.'*  The  clepsydra  was  a  hoUou 
globe,  probably  somewhat  flat  at  the  top  part,  where 
it  had  a  short  neck  (a^Aof ),  like  that  of  a  bottle. 
through  which  the  water  was  poured  into  it.  This 
opening  might  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper  (nvfui\ 
to  prevent  the  water  running  out  at  tlie  iwttom. 
The  clepsydra  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  was 
probably  not  of  glass  or  of  any  Iranaparent  mate- 
rial, but  of  bronze  or  brass,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  in  the  clepsydra  itself  what  raiantity  of  water 
had  escaped .  As  t he  time  for  speakiog  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  was  thus  measured  by  water,  the  ora- 
tors frequently  use  the  term  M»-.p  instead  of  the 
time  allowed  to  them  {tv  rw  Ift/p  ifd-jrt^^).  iEsdii- 
nes,"  when  describing  the  order  in  which  the  sever- 
al parties  were  allowed  to  speak,  bajb  that  the  first 
water  was  given  to  the  accuser,  the  second  to  the 
accused,  and  the  third  to  the  jr^dges.    An  eftpecia] 


1.  (H.  N.,  ii.,  76.)— a.  (HeardUft.  r/Krrixots  vtcia  and  ^w- 
^sjraVoJo^- Pollnx,  Onom., i.,Tt.)— 3.  (Amtoph.,  Eoclea ,  609, 
with  the  achol.— Pdllttx,  L  o.— MeiuuMler  ap.  Athen.,Ti.,  p.  t43. 
— Heaych.,  a.  t.  Aemfiroav  oraixdair.H- 4.  {Enlralidea  ap  Ath 
en.,  i.,  p.  6.)— 5.  (Ludaa,  Crcnaa.,  o.  I7<— U.,  Somn.  a.  GalL, 
c.  0.)— 6.  (Athen.,  ii.,  49.)— 7.  (AiiataphM  »P-  PoU^  is.*  &)-- 
8.  (Aldphnm,  Epiat.,  iii.,  4w— Lvoitti,  Laxiph.,  e.  4.)— ft  (VeA 
Acharn.,  658.- Vcap.,  OS  and  8f7.>— IOl  (Probk*..  xfL,  «L>- 
11.  demoath.,  De  Coron.,  p.  974.—/^  f.  x«^  T*K^%^VL.m 
Lcoch.,  p.  1004.)— IS.  (c.  Ctca.,  p.  587.) 
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r«(ioer  (6  if  Mttp)  was  Appointed  in  the  courts  for 
««e  purpose  of  watching  the  clepsydra,  and  stopping 
k  when  any  documents  were  read,  whereby  the 
ipeaker  was  interrupted ;  and  it  is  to  this  officer 
that  Demosthenes^  calls  out,  trv  6i  imXa6e  to  Mop. 
Hie  tinaef  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  water 
allowed  to  a  speaker,  depended  upon  the  impor- 
teace  of  the  case ;  and  we  are  informed  that  in  a 
Tpair,  napatrpeaCeiac  the  water  allowed  to  each  par- 
ly amoanted  to  eleven  amphorae,'  whereas  in  •trials 
coacerning  the  right  of  inheritance  only  one  am- 
(ijbora  was  allowed.'  Those  actions  in  which  the 
time  was  thus  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called 
by  Pollux*  dUai  npoc  Mup :  others  are  termed  di- 
tai  ttvrv  vdaroc,  and  in  these  the  speakers  were  not 
tied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The  only  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we  know  is 
the  ypafq  KOKuaeuc.* 

The  clepsydra  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  horologium ;  but  smaller  ones, 
made  of  glass,  and  of  the  same  simple  structure, 
were  undoubtedly  used  very  early  in  families  for  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  parts.    In  these  glass  clepsydrae 
tbc  division  into  twelve  equal  parts  must  have  been 
visible,  either  on  the  ghiss  globe  itself,  or  in  the 
basin  into  which  the  water  flowed.    These  instru- 
ments, however,  did  not  show  the  time  quite  cor- 
rectly all  the  year  round ;  first,  because  the  water 
ran  out  of  the  clepsydra  sometimes  quicker  and 
Bometiaies  slower,  according  to  the  different  tem- 
perature of  the  water  ;*  and,  secondly,  because  the 
length  of  the  hours  varied  in  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.   To  remove  the  second  of  these  defects, 
the  inside  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  with  a  coat 
of  wax  during  the  shorter  days,  and  when  they  be- 
came longer  the  wax  was  gradually  taken  away 
■gain.'    Plato  is  said  to  have  u^d  a  wKrepivdv 
&poX6ytJOv  in  the  shape  of  a  large  clepsydra,  which 
IndKatcd  the  hours  of  the  night,  and  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  complicated  structure.*    This  instance 
■hows  that  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
made  on  the  old  and  simple  clepsydra.     But  all 
tiiese  improvements  were  excelled  by  the  ingenious 
invention  of  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
of  Alexandrea  (about  136  B.C.).    It  is  called  dpo- 
7Myiov  vSpavXiKov,  and  is  described  by  Vitruvius.* 
Water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  were 
thereby  turned.    The  regular  movement  of  these 
wheels  was  communicated  to  a  small  statue,  which, 
gradually  rising,  pointed  with  a  little  stick  to  the 
hours  marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to 
the  mechanism.    It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  but  still  required  to  be  often 
attended  to  and  regulated.    This  complicated  clep- 
sydra seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
and  was  probedily  only  found  in  the  houses  of  very 
wealthy  persons.     The  sumlial  or  gnomon,  and  a 
simpler  kmd  of  clepsydra,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
mucb  used  down  to  a  very  late  period.   The  twelve 
parts  of  the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
fifxz  until  the  time  of  the  Alexandrean  astronomers, 
and  even  then  the  old  and  vague  divisions,  described 
in  the  article  Dizs,  were  preferred  in  the  affairs  of 
eommon  life.    At  the  time  of  the  geographer  Hip- 
pirchus,  however  (about  150  B.C.),  it  seems  to  have 
fteen  very  common  to  reckon  by  hours.*' 

The  first  horologium  with  which  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  was  a  sundial  {tolariunij  or  horolo- 
fmm  scicihericum^  and  was,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, brought  to  Rome  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelve 


1.  (e.  SUph.,  1,  p.  1103.)— 3.  (jEachin.,  De  Fals.  Lef .,  ^  136.) 
-a.  a>niK»th.,c.  Macart.,p.  1059.)— 4.  (viii.,  113.)-d.  (Har- 
Bocnt.,  s.  ▼.  MianaotS'h-6.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  43.— Plut.,  QuRtt 
KmL  --  7-)— 7.  ( JEn.  Tact.,  c.  a8.)-48.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  174.)— 9. 
(iC  SL— Ccmnnn  Atb)ii^  1.  c )  — 10.  (Compare  Becker,  Cliari- 
Um.  wL^P  490.  Ac  t 


years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  placed  ti» 
fore  the  temple  of  Quirinus ;  others  stated  that  it 
was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  erected 
on  a  column  behind  the  Rostra.  But  this  solarium, 
being  made  for  a  different  meridian,  did  not  chow 
the  time  at  Rome  correctly.  Ninety- nine  years  af 
terward,  the  censor  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  erecteu 
by  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new  one,  whicl 
was  more  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  me 
ridian  of  Rome.  But  as  sundials,  however  perfti.t 
they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  censorship,  159 
B.C.,  established  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indicated 
the  hours  both  of  day  and  night.  This  clepsydra 
was  in  after  times  generally  called  solarium.^  The 
word  hora  for  hour  was  introduced  at  Rome  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  horologia,  and  was,  in  this  signification,  well 
known  at  the  time  of  Plautus.*  After  the  time  of 
Scipio  Nasica,  several  horologia,  chiefly  solaria,  seem 
to  have  been  erected  in  various  public  places  at 
Rome.  A  magnifioent  horologium  was  erected  by 
Augustas  in  the  Campus  Martins.  It  was  a  gnomon 
in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk ;  but  Pliny'  complains 
that  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  become  incorrect. 
Another  horok>gium  stood  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.^ 
Sometimes  solaria  were  attached  to  the  front  side 
of  temples  and  basil ics.*  The  old  solarium  which 
had  been  erected  behind  the  Rostra  seems  to  have 
existed  on  that  spot  till  a  very  late  period,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  place  was  called  ad  Solarium, 
so  that  Cicero  uses  this  expression  as  synonymous 
with  Rostra  or  Forum. *  Horologia  of  various  de- 
scriptions seem  also  to  have  been  commonly  kept 
by  private  individuals  ;^  and  at  the  time  of  the  env- 
perors,  the  wealthy  Romans  used  to  keep  slave? 
whose  special  duty  was  to  announce  the  hours  of 
the  day  to  their  masters.^ 

From  the  number  of  solaria  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  modem  times  in  Italy,  we  must  infer  that 
they  were  very  generally  used  among  the  ancients. 
The  following  woodcut  represents  one  of  the  sim- 
plest horologia  which  have  been  discovered ;  it 
seems  to  bear  great  similarity  to  that,  the  invention 
of  which  Vitruvius  ascribes  to  Berosus.  It  was 
discovered  in  1741,  on  the  hill  of  Tusculum,  among 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa,  and  is  described  by 
Gio.  Luca  Zuzzeri,  in  a  work  entitled  D'una  antica 
villa  scoperta  sul  dosso  del  Tusculo,  e  d^vn  antico  orth 
logio  a  sole,  Venezia,  1746 ;  and  by  G.  H.  Martini, 
in  his  Abhandlung  von  den  Sonnentikren  ier  AUtm 
Leipoig,  1777,  p.  49,  dec. 


Thfi  following  wocKlcut  shows  the  sam<j  solarium 
as  restored  by  Zuzzeri. 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  60.— Censorin.,  Do  Die  Nat.,  c.  29.)— 1 
(Pseudol.,  V.,ii.,  10.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  10.)— 4.  (Vitruv.,  ix, 
9, 1.)— 5.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  2.  —  Gruter,  Iiwcr.,  ri.,  6^ 
— •.  (Pro  Qqint.,  18.— ad  Heronn.,  iv.,  10.)— 7.  (Cic.  ad  Fan, 
xri.,  18.)— 8.  (Jot.,  x.,  2I5.~Maxt'  w  ,  67.— Petron.,  tS0  > 
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I  he  breadth  as  well  as  the  height  (A  O  and  P  A) 
are  somewhat  more  than  eight  inches,  and  the 
length  (A  B)  a  little  more  than  sixteen  inches.  The 
surface  (A  0  R  B)  is  horizontal.  S  P  Q  T  is  the 
basis  of  the  solarium,  which  originally  was  proba- 
bly erected  upon  a  pillar.  Its  side,  A  S  T  B,  in- 
clines somewhat  towards  the  basis.  This  inclina- 
tion was  called  lyK'kifia,  or  inclinatio  solarii  and  en- 
clima  succisum,*  and  shows  the  latitude  or  polar  al- 
titude of  the  place  for  which  the  solarium  was  made. 
The  angle  of  the  enclima  is  about  40°  43',  which 
coincides  with  the  latitude  of  Tusculam.  In  the 
body  of  the  solarium  is  the  almost  spherical  excava- 
tion H  K  D  M  I  F  N,  which  forms  a  double  hem  icy  c- 
lium  {hcmicycHum  excavaium  ex  quadrato*).  With- 
in this  excavation  the  eleven  hour-lines  are  marked, 
which  pass  through  three  semicircles,  H  L  N,  K  E 
F,  and  D  M  I.  The  middle  one,  KEF,  represents 
the  equator,  the  two  others  the  tropic  lines  of  win- 
ter and  summer.  The  curve  representing  the  sum- 
mer tropic  is  somewhat  more  than  a  semicii  f*le,  the 
two  other  curves  somewhat  smaller.  The  ten  n.  d 
die  parts,  or  hours  in  each  of  the  three  curves,  are 
all  equal  to  one  another ;  but  the  two  extreme  ones, 
though  equal  to  each  other,  are  by  one  fourth  small- 
er than  the  rest.  In  the  middle,  G,  of  the  curve  D 
K  H  N  I  J,  there  is  a  little  square  hole,  in  which 
the  gnomon  or  pointer  must  have  been  fixed,  and  a 
trace  of  it  is  still  visible  in  the  lead  by  means  of 
which  it  was  fixed.  It  must  have  stood  in  a  per- 
pendicular position  u|)on  the  surface  A  B  R  O,  and 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface  it  must  have 
turned  in  a  right  angle  above  the  spheric  excava- 
tion, so  that  its  end  (C)  extended  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  equator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above 
woodcut.  Vid.  the  description  of  another  solarium 
in  G.  H.  Martini's  Antigvorum  Monimcntorum  Syl- 
loge,  p.  95,  &c. 

Clepsydrae  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camp^  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  four  vigiliae  into  which  the  night  was  di- 
vided.' 

The  custom  of  using  clepsydrae  as  a  check  upon 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Rome,  was 
introduced  by  a  law  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  his  third 
consulship.*  Before  that  time  the  speakers  had 
been  under  no  restrictions,  but  spoke  as  long  as  they 
deemed  proper.  At  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  time 
allowed  to  the  speakers  depended  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case.  Pliny^  states  that  on  one  impor- 
tant occasion  he  spoke  for  nearly  five  hours ;  ten 
large  clepsydrae  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  ju- 
diccs,  but  the  case  was  so  important  that  four  oth- 
ers were  added.^  Pompeius,  in  his  law,  is  said  to 
have  limited  the  time  during  which  the  accuser  was 
allowed  to  speak  to  two  hours,  while  the  accosed 
was  allowed  three  hours.^    This,  however,  as  is 


I.  fVitruv.,  1.  r.)— 2.  (VitruT.)-3.  (Cm.,  De  Bell.  0«n.,  r., 
11— Veget.,  De  Ho  Mil.,  iii.,  8.  —  jEn.  Tact.,  c.  22.)  —4.  (Ti- 
xt.,  De  Clar  Orat.,  38.)  ^5.  (Epist.,  ii.,  11.)  ~6.  (Compare 
Win.,  Epiat.,  ti.,  2.— Martial,  Ti.,  35.— Id.,  viii,,  7.)— 7.  {AMctm. 
nMjon.,  p.  37,  i1.  Orelli.) 
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dear  from  the  case  of  Pliny  and  others,  was  im 
observed  on  all  occasions,  and  we  must  suppcne 
that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  eaeb 
party,  that  is,  that  in  all  ca^es  the  accuser  Bbodi! 
only  have  two  thirds  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  ao- 
cused.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  a  case  roem 
tioned  by  Pliny,'  where,  according  to  law  (« Itgt) 
the  accuser  had  six  hours,  while  the  accosed  bad 
nine.'  An  especial  ofllcer  was  at  Rome,  as  well  ar 
at  Athens,  appointed  to  stop  the  clepsydra  during  thi 
time  when  documents  were  read.* 
HORREA'RII.  (Vtd.  HoRREUM.) 
HORREUM  {iipilw^  airo^vXcucelov^  droftj/ny)  was 
according  to  its  etymological  signification,  a  placf. 
in  which  ripe  fruits,  and  especially  com,  were  kept, 
and  thus  answered  to  our  granary.*  During  the 
Empire,  the  name  horreum  was  given  to  any  place 
destined  for  the  safe  preservation  of  things  of  any 
kind.  Thus  we  find  it  applied  to  a  place  in  which 
beautiful  works  of  art  were  kept  ;*  to  cellars  (iorret 
subterranean  horrea  vinaria*) ;  to  depdts  for  merchan- 
dise, and  all  sorts  of  provisions  {hotreum  pewri- 
urn*).  Seneca'  even  calls  his  library  a  horrenm. 
But  the  more  general  application  of  the  word  bor- 
reum  was  to  places  for  keeping  fruit  and  com ;  and, 
as  some  kinds  of  fruit  required  to  be  kept  more  dry 
than  others,  the  ancients  had,  besides  the  borrea 
subterranea,  or  cellars,  two  other  kinds,  one  of 
which  was  built,  like  every  other  house,  upon  the 
ground ;  but  others  (hj^rea  pensUia  or  tuUimU) 
were  err?ted  above  the  ground,  and  rested  upon 
posts  or  stone  pillars,  that  the  fruits  kept  in  them 
might  remain  dry.* 

From  about  the  year  140  A.D.,  Rome  possessed 
two  kinds  of  public  horrea.  The  one  class  consist- 
ed  of  buildings  in  which  the  Romans  might  depos- 
ite  their  goodsu  and  even  their  money,  securities, 
and  other  valuSdes,*  for  which  they  had  no  safe 
place  in  their  own  houses.  This  kind  of  publifi 
horrea  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Artoni- 
nus  Pius,^^  though  Lampridios"  assigns  their  insti- 
tution to  Alexander  Severus."  The  officers  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  these  establishments 
were  called  horrearii.  The  second  and  more  im- 
portant class  of  horrea,  which  may  be  termed  pub- 
lic granaries,  were  buildings  in  which  a  plentifol 
supply  of  corn  was  constantly  kept  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  and  from  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
the  corn  was  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  sold  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  first  idea  of  building  such  a 
public  granary  arose  with  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
[lex  Sempronia  frumcntaria) ;  and  the  ruins  of  the 
great  granary  {horrea  popuU  JRomani)  which  he  built 
were  seen  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  I  ?tweeii 
the  Aventine  and  the  Monte  Testaceo.** 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  out  and 

carried  farther  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several  o( 

the  emperors ;  and  during  the  Empire  we  thus  find 

a  great  number  of  public  horrea  which  were  called 

after  the  names  of  their  founders,  e.  §r-,  horrea  Ani- 

ceti,  Vargunteii,  Seiani,  Augusti,  Domitiani,  Ac. 

The  manner  in  which  corn  from  these  granarie! 

was  given  to  the  people  diflfered  atdiflferent  times.'* 

HORTE'NSIA  LEX     (Vid.  Plebiscitcm  ) 

HORTUS  (/cr/TToc),  Garden. 

I.  Greek  Gardens. — Our  knowledge  of  the  b*ir« 


-.  (Epiat.,  IT.,  9.)  ~ 2.  (ApnL,  Apolop.,  i.  and  U.  —  CcmfK* 
Emeati,  "  De  Solariia,"  in  his  Opaacul.  Philolog.  el  Crit.,  ^  21- 
81.  —  Becker,  Oallut,  i.,  p.  It6,  Ac.)  —  S.  (Virf ,  Georr,  i..  A 
— TibuU.,  II.,  v.,  84.  —  Ilorat.,  CanR.,  I.,  i.,  7.  —  Cic,  De  Uf- 
Agr.,  ii.,  33.)~4.  (Plin.,  Epiat..  viii.,  18.)— 5.  (Dig.  18»  tiL  i.i. 
70.)— e.  (Diff.  30,  tit.  9,8.  3.)— 7.  (Epi»l.,45.)--8.  (Colum.,ni-, 
50.-1(1.,  i.,  6.— Vitruv.,  Yi.,  6,  4.)  -  9.  (Cod.  4.  lit.  84,  ■-  «.)- 
10.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  15,  8.  3.)— 11.  (Alex.  Sev.,  c,39.)— 11  (Compait 
Dig.  10,  tit.  4,  8.  5.)— 13.  (Anpian.  Dc  Bell.  Ci»^  i.,  «.-Plot 
C.  Gracch.,  5.-  Liv.,  Epit.,  W.— Veil.  Paterc.  ii.,  •.— Cic.  Pi 
Cext.,  24.)— 14.  (Walter.  Geach.  des  RJIm.  Rocht^  p.  t47.) 


HORTIIS. 


flOSPITlUM. 


Ueoltare  of  the  Greeks  is  yery  limited.  We  must 
RoC  look  for  inlormation  respecting  their  gardens  to 
the  accounts  which  we  find  in  Greek  writers  of  the 
garden?  of  Alcinoiis,  tilled  with  all  manner  of  trees, 
and  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  fountains,^ 
or  of  those  of  the  Hesperides,*  or  of  the  paradises 
of  the  Persian  satraps,  which  resembled  our  parks  \* 
for  the  former  gardens  are  only  imaginary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by 
Greek  writers  shows  that  they  were  not  familiar 
vith  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  own  country.  In 
foot,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste 
for  landscape  beauties,  and  the  small  number  of 
flowers  with  which  they  were  acquainted  afforded 
but  little  inducement  to  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  sacred  groves  were  cultivated  with  special 
care.  They  contained  ornamental  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  fruit-trees,  particularly  olives  and  vines.* 
Sometimes  they  were  without  fruit-trees.* 

The  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  in 
iFhich  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned,  is  one 
:ji  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  ktjkwc  evaieic.*  At 
Athens  the  flowers  most  cultivated  were  probably 
those  used  for  making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and 
roses.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gar- 
dening seems  to  have  advanced  ia  the  favourable 
climate  of  Egypt,  so  far  that  a  succession  of  flowers 
was  obtained  all  the  year  round.^  Longus*  de- 
scribes a  garden  containing  every  production  of 
each  season ;  "  in  spring,  roses,  lilies,  hyacinths, 
sod  violets ;  in  summer,  poppies,  wild  pears  (&XP^ 
dec)«  and  all  fruit ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and 
pomegranates  and  myrtles."  That  the  Greek  idea 
of  horticultural  beauty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
ours,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
beaaties  of  roses  and  violets  by  planting  them  side 
by  side  with  leeks  and  onions.*  Becker  considers 
this  passage  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated 
more  to  be  used  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the 
garden.** 

II.    Roman  Gardens. — The   Romans,  like  the 
Greeks,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very 
limited  flora.    This  disadvantage  they  endeavoured 
to  overcome,  by  arranging  the  materials  they  did 
possess  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  ef- 
fect.    We  have  a  very  full  description  of  a  Roman 
garden  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  be 
describes  his  Tuscan  villa.**    In  front  of  the  porli- 
cu*  there  was  generally  a  xystus,  or  flat  piece  of 
ground,  divided  into  flower-beds  of  diflTerent  shapes 
by  borders  of  box.    There  were  also  such  flower- 
beds in  other  parts  of  the  garden.    Sometimes  they 
were  raised  so  as  to  form  terraces,  and  their  slo- 
ping sides  planted  with  evergreens  or  creepers. 
The  most  striking  features  of  a  Roman  garden 
ivere  lines  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  plane 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite,  planted  in 
regHlar  order  ;  alleys  or  walks  {ambulationes)  form- 
ed by  closely-clipped  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
and  other  evergreens ;  beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
fruit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  statues,  pyra- 
mids, fountains,  and  summer-bouses  {diata).    The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  tho  parts  of  the  house,  or 
SDV  other  buildings  which  were  visible  from  the 
garden,  were  often  covered  with  ivy."    In  one  re- 
aped the  Roman  taste  diflTered  most  materially 
fr  jm  that  of  the  present  day,  namely,  in  their  fond- 
ACS9  for  the  art  topiariat  which  consisted  in  tying. 


I.  (Od.,  vii.,  112-130.)— 2.  (Hcsiod,  Thoog.,  25.)— 3.  (Xen., 
Mb.,  i.,  2,  ^  7.-1(1.,  (Econ.,  iv.,  26,  27.— Flat.,  Alcib.,  24.)— 


4.  (Sc^lu,  CE^.  Col.,  10.— Xen.>  Anab..  v.,  3,  «  12.)--5.  (Paus., 
u,  tl,  ^  •-)— 6.  (ATes,  1060.)— 7.  (Callixenus  ap.  Atben,  ▼.,  p. 
100.>'^.  (Pa*l..  ii.,  p.  36.)—^.  (Plutarch,  "  De  rapienda  ex  in- 
■  ticM  vtiliUte,**  c.  10.)— 10.  (BecVer,  Charikles,  it.,  o.  403-405.) 
-IL  f Flia.,  Epi^  ,  v.,  6.)— 12.  'tf^a.  1   :— Cic  ad' Quint  Fr., 


twisting,  or  cutting  trees  and  shrubs  (especially  tne 
box)  into  the  figures  of  animals,  ships,  lettcis,  6lc, 
The  importance  attached  to  this  part  of  horticulture 
is  proved,  not  only  by  the  description  of  Pliny,  and 
the  notices  of  other  writers,*  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  topiarius  is  the  only  name  used  in  good  Latin 
writers  for  the  ornamental  gardener.  Cicero'  men- 
tions the  topiariiu  among  the  higher  class  of  slaves. 

Attached  to  tho  garden  were  places  for  exercise, 
the  geataiio  and  hippodromus.  The  gestatio  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  purpose  cf 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter.' 
The  hippodromus  (not,  as  one  reading  gives  the  word 
in  Pliny,  hypodromus)  was  a  place  for  running  or 
horse  exercise,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  const&ting 
of  several  paths  divided  by  hedges  of  box,  orna- 
mented with  topiarian  work,  and  surrounded  by 
large  trees.* 

The  flowers  which  the  Romans  possessed,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  the  species  known  to  us, 
were  more  numerous  than  some  writers  have  rep- 
resented ;  but  the  subject  still  requires  investiga- 
tion. Their  principal  garden-flowers  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  roses,  and  they  adso  had  the  cro- 
cus, narcissus,  lily,  gladiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  others. 

Conservatories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  first  century  of  oui 
aera.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial.* 
They  were  used  both  to  preserve  foreign  plants,  and 
to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  out  of  season.  Colu- 
mella' and  Pliny^  speak  of  forcing-houses  for  grapes, 
melons,  6lc.  In  every  garden  there  was  a  space 
set  apart  for  vegetables  (olera). 

Flowers  and  plants  were  also  kept  in  the  central 
space  of  the  peristyle  {vid.  House),  on  the  roofs, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in 
a  town,  where  the  garden  was  very  small,  its  walls 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  <&.c.,  and  the  small  area  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vases.  A  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  Pompeii.* 

An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called  viridari- 
unit*  and  the  gardener  topiarius  or  virtdarius.  The 
common  name  for  a  gardener  is  vUlicus  or  culioi 
hortorum.  We  find,  also,  the  special  names  vinitor^ 
olitor.  The  word  hortulanus  is  only  of  late  forma- 
tion. The  aquarius  had  charge  of  the  fountain«> 
both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  house." 

HOSPES.    ( Vid.  HospiTiuM.) 

HOSPITIUM  (fcv/a,  7rpo^n/m).  Hospitality  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  almost  all  na- 
tions previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization.  In  civilized  countries  the  necessity  of 
general  hospitality  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  at  a 
time  when  the  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  aflbrded 
scarcely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on  his 
journey  did  not  meet  with  any  places  destined  for 
his  reception  and  accommodation,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  absolutely  necessary.  Among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of  hospi 
tality  was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  was,  to  some  de- 
gree, observed  to  the  latest  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  acquired  a  political  importance  which  it 
has  never  had  in  any  other  state.  It  was  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nature,  either  pri- 
vate or  public,  in  as  far  as  it  was  either  established 
between  individuals  or  between  two  states  {Hoa- 
pitium  privatum  and  kospiiium  publicum,  ^evia  aa«2 
npo^evia). 


1.  (Hin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.»  33,  60.— Id.  ib.,  xd.,  11.  30.— M.  iJ». 
xiii.,  22,  34.— Martial,  iii.,  19.)— 2.  (Paradox.,  v.,  2.)-3.  (l'\ir.; 
Epiat.,  v.,  6.— Td.  ib.,  ii.,  17.)— 4.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Martial,  x^' ,  50. 
--Id.,  Ivii.,  23,)— 5.  (viii.,  14,  68.— Id.,  iv.,  21, 5.— Id.,  xiii  ,  !27.) 
-6.  (xi.,  8,  52.)-7.  fll.  N.,  xix.,  5,  23.)-8.  (Gell'ij  PoivrAiana, 
ii.,  4.)— 9.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  7,  s.  8.)— 10.  (Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.98> 
i  Ac. — BMtiger,  Racem'»tionen  zur  Garten-kuiist  der  Alteii.) 
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£a  ancient  Greece,  the  stranger,  as  such  ($hoc 
lad  kosHs),  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  ;^  but 
whenever  he  appeared  among  another  tribe  or  na- 
tion without  any  sign  of  hostile  intentions,  he  was 
considered  not  only  as  one  who  required  aid,  but 
as  a  suppliant,  and  Zeus  was  the  protecting  deity 
9f  strangers  and  suppliants  {Zevc  ^siviog  and  Utrfi- 
vtof*).  This  religious  feeling  was  strengthened  by 
the  belief  that  the  stranger  might  possibly  be  a  god 
m  disguise.'  On  his  arrival,  therefore,  the  stran- 
fcr,  of  whatever  station  in  life  he  might  be,  was 
kindly  teceived,  and  provided  with  everything  ne- 
cessary to  make  him  comfortable,  and  to  satisfy  his 
immediate  wants.  The  host  did  not  inquire  who 
the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led  him  to  his  house, 
until  the  duties  of  hospitality  were  fulfilled.  During 
his  stay,  it  was  a  sacred  duty  of  his  host  to  protect 
him  against  any  persecution,  even  if  he  belonged  to 
d  politically  hostile  race,  so  that  the  host's  house 
uas  a  perfect  asylum  to  him.  On  his  departure  he 
was  dismissed  with  presents  and  good  wishes.*  It 
seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  host,  on  the 
departure  of  the  stranger,  to  break  a  die  {uaTpaya- 
Aof)  in  two,  one  half  of  which  he  himself  retained, 
while  the  other  half  was  given  to  the  stranger ;  and 
when  at  any  future  time  they  or  their  descendants 
met,  they  had  a  means  of  recognising  each  other, 
and  the  hospitable  connexion  was  renewed.*  Hos- 
pitality thus  not  only  existed  between  the  persons 
who  hnd  originally  formed  it,  but  was  transferred 
as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  To  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality  was  a  great  crime  and  an 
impiety,  and  was  punished  by  men  as  well  as  gods 
{dUcu,  KaKo^eviac*).  Instances  of  such  hereditary 
connexions  of  hospitality  are  mentioned  down  to  a 
f  ery  late  period  of  Greek  history ;  and  many  towns, 
such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Byzantium,  Phasis,  and 
others,  were  celebrated  for  the  hospitable  character 
of  their  citizens.*  But,  when  a  more  regular  and 
frequent  intercourse  among  the  Greeks  began  to  be 
established,  it  was  impossible  to  receive  all  these 
strangers  in  private  houses.  This  naturally  led  to 
tiie  establishment  of  inns  (Travdo/cetov,  KarayuyioVf 
«oraXr(T£f ),  in  which  such  strangers  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connexions  found  accommodation.  For  those 
occasions,  on  which  numerous  visiters  flocked  to  a 
particular  place  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visit- 
ers, either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns  erected  about 
the  temple."  The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was 
exercised  by  private  individuals  on  such  festive  oc- 
casions probably  diflered  very  little  from  that  which 
is  customary  among  ourselves,  and  was  chiefly 
shown  towards  friends  or  persons  of  distinction  and 
merit,  whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  house 
wherein  they  stayed.'  In  the  houses  of  the  wealth- 
ier Greeks  a  separate  part  {kospitium  or  hospitalm, 
and  fevdwef),  with  a  separate  entrance,  was  destined 
for  the  reception  and  habitation  of  strangers,  and 
was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  comforts  for 
the  temporary  occupants.  On  the  first  day  afler 
their  arrival  they  were  generally  invited  to  the  ta- 
ble of  their  host ;  but  afterward  their  provisions 
(fivta),  consisting  of  fowl,  eggs,  and  fruit,  were  ei- 
ther sent  to  them,  or  they  had  to  purchase  them 
themselves." 


I.  (Cic,  Do  Off.,  i.,  12.— HeTod.,  ix.,  11.— Plut.,  Aristid.,  10.) 
— i.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xiv.,  67,  Ac,  283.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  270.— Id.  ib., 
Tiii.,  213.— Id.  ib.,  vii.,  164. — Compare  Apollon.,  Argonaut.,  ii., 
U»4.— -filinn,  V.  H.,  iv.,  l.)-3.  (Od.,  xvii.,  484.)-4.  (Od.,  iv.. 
JT,  Ac,  with  NiUch'8  note.)— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Med.,  013.)— 
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WhU  has  been  said  hitherto  only  refers  to  lio» 
pitium  privatum,  that  is,  the  hospitality  existing  le 
tween  two  individuals  or  families  of  different  states 
Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was  the  hoa- 
pitium  publicum  {npo^evla,  sometimes  simply  fmaX 
or  public  hospitality  which  existed  between  tirs 
states,  or  between  an  individual  or  a  family  on  the 
one  band,  and  a  whole  state  on  the  otlier.  Of  ths 
latter  kind  of  public  hospitality  many  instances  otp 
recorded,  such  as  that  between  the  Pisistratids  and 
Sparta,  in  which  the  people  of  Athens  had  no  share. 
The  hospitium  publicum  among  the  Greeks  arose 
undoubtedly  from  the  hospitium  privatum,  and  it 
may  have  originated  in  two  ways.  Wlien  the  Greek 
tribes  were  governed  by  chieftains  or  kings,  the  pri- 
vate  hospitality  existing  between  the  ruling  families 
of  two  tribes  may  have  produced  similar  relations 
between  their  subjects,  which,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  kingly  power,  continued  to  exist  between  the 
new  republics  as  a  kind  of  political  mheritance  of 
former  times.  Or  a  person  belonging  to  one  state 
might  have  either  extensive  connexions  with  the 
citizens  of  another  state,  or  entertain  great  partiali- 
ty for  the  other  state  itself,  and  thus  offer  to  receive 
all  those  who  came  from  that  stau)  either  on  pri- 
vate or  public  business,  and  act  as  their  patron  in 
his  own  city.  This  he  at  first  did  merely  as  a  pri- 
vate individual,  but  the  state  to  wiiich  he  offered 
this  kind  service  would  naturally  soon  recognise 
and  reward  him  for  it.  When  two  states  establish- 
ed pnbiic  hospitality,  and  no  individuals  came  for- 
ward to  act  as  the  representatives  of  their  state,  it 
was  necessary  that  in  each  state  persons  should  be 
appointed  to  show  hospitality  to,  and  watch  over 
tlie  interests  of,  all  persons  who  came  from  tha 
state  connected  by  hospitality.  The  persons  wh« 
were  appointed  to  this  office  as  the  recognised 
agents  of  the  state  for  which  they  acted  were  call- 
ed Trpd^cvof,  but  those  who  undertook  it  voluntarilj 

The  office  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  modem  consul  or  minister-resi- 
dent, was  in  some  cases  hereditary  in  a  particular 
family.  When  a  state  appointed  a  proxenus,  it 
either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  citizens  to  reside  in 
the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
proxenus.  The  former  was,  in  early  times  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  the  right  to 
select  from  among  the  Spartan  citizens  those  whom 
they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni  to  other  states  * 
But  in  subsequent  times  this  custom  seems  to  have 
been  given  up,  for  we  find  that  at  Athens  the  family 
of  CaUias  were  the  proxeni  of  Sparta ;'  at  Elis,  the 
Eiean  Xenias  ;*  and  at  Argos,  the  Argive  Alciphron.* 
A  Spartan  sent  out  as  proxenus  was  sometimes 
also  intrusted  with  the  power  of  harmostes,  as  Cle- 
archus  at  Byzantium.* 

The  custom  of  conferring  the  honour  of  proxenur. 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  public  hospi- 
tality existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  b^a 
universally  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  we  find, 
besides  the  instances  of  Spartan  proxeni  mentioned 
above,  Nicias  the  Athenian  as  proxenus  of  Syracuse 
at  Athens,^  and  Arthmius  of  Zeleia  as  the  inrozefliis 
of  Athens  at  Zeleia.*  The  common  mode  of  ap- 
pointing a  proxenus  was,  with  the  ezceptkin  <^ 
Sparta,  by  show  of  hands.*  The  principal  duties 
of  a  proxenus  were  to  receive  those  persons,  espe- 
cially  ambassadors,  who  came  from  tho  state  which 


1.  (Pollax,  Onom.,  iii.,  59.— Compare  Thosjd.,  ii.,  S9.  'ill 
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to  rapresented ;  to  procure  lor  tbem  admission  to 
ibe  assembly,  and  seats  in  the  theatre  ;^  to  act 
M  the  patron  of  the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  be- 
tween tlie  two  states  if  any  disputes  arose.*  If  a 
stranger  died  in  the  state,  the  proxenus  of  his  coun- 
tiy  had  to  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  deceased.' 

Regarding  the  honours  and  privileges  which  a 
oroxenus  enjoyed  from  the  stale  which  he  repre- 
lented,  the  various  Greek  states  followed  different 
(irinciples :  some  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 
ioU  civic  franchise,  and  other  distinctions  besides*^ 
Bat  the  right  of  acquiring  property  in  the  state  of 
«rhich  he  thus  became  a  citizen  seems  not  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges,  for  we  liad  that 
where  this  right  was  granted  it  was  done  by  an  es- 
pecial document.*  A  foreigner  who  was  appointed 
in  bis  own  country  as  proxenus  of  Athens,  enjoyed 
for  his  own  person  the  right  of  hospitality  at  Athens 
whenever  he  visited  this  city,  and  all  the  other 
privileges  that  a  foreigner  could  possess  without 
becoming  a  real  Athenian  citizen.  Among  these 
privileges,  though  they  were  not  necessarily  inclu- 
ded in  the  proxeny,  but  were  granted  by  special 
decrees,  we  may  mention  the,  1.  'Emyofiiat  which, 
in  cases  when  it  was  granted  by  the  more  powerful 
Btale,  generally  became  mutual  ;*  2.  The  right  to 
acquire  property  at  Athena  (lyicnyatf,  ifiiraaic*  *ir- 
vaffic) ;  3-  The  exemption  from  paying  taxes  {ari- 
}^M  or  aTiXeia  dirdvT<jv)  ;^  and,  4.  Inviolability  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.* 
Some  of  these  privileges  were  granted  to  individu- 
als as  well  as  to  whole  states ;  but  we  have  no 
instance  of  a  whole  state  having  received  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  those  cases  where  the 
civic  franchise  or  isopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole 
state  ;  and  in  this  case  the  practical  consequences 
^Hild  not  become  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the 
privileged  state  actually  took  up  his  residence  at 
Athens.* 

The  hospitality  of  the  Romans  was,  as  in  Greece, 
either  hospitium  privatum  or  publicum.  Private 
hospitality  with  the  Romans,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  more  accurately  and  legally  defined  than 
in  Greece.  The  character  of  a  hospes,  t.  e.,  a  person 
connected  with  a  Roman  by  ties  of  hospitality,  was 
deemed  even  more  sacred,  and  to  have  greater 
claims  upon  the  host,  than  that  of  a  person  connect- 
ed by  blood  or  affinity.  The  relation  of  a  hoapes  to 
bis  Roman  friend  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  a  cliens.**  According  to  Massurius  Sabinus,^^  a 
hospes  has  even  higher  claims  than  a  cliens.  The 
obligations  which  the  connexion  of  hospitality  with 
a  foreigner  imposed  upon  a  Roman  were,  to  receive 
m  his  house  bis  hospes  when  travelling,"  and  to 
protect,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  represent  him  as 
his  patron  in  the  courts  of  justice."  Private  hospi- 
tality thus  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims  up*  n  his 
host  wbidi  the  client  had  on  his  patron,  but  with- 
oot  any  degree  of  the  dependance  implied  in  the 
elientela.  Private  hospitality  was  established  be- 
tween individuals  by  mutual  presents,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person,"  and  hallowed  by  reli- 
f  :oa ;  for  Jupiter  hospitalis  was  thought  to  watch 
oTer  the  jus  hospitii,  as  Zeus  xenios  did  with  the 
Oredcs;^*  and  the  violation  of  it  was  as  great  a 
erinie  and  impiety  at  Rome  as  in  Greece.    When 
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hospitality  was  lormed,  the  two  friends  used  It 
divide  between  themselves  a  tessera  hospitalis,^  by 
which,  afterward,  they  themselves  or  their  descend- 
ants— ^for  the  connexion  was  hereditary,  as  in  Greeco 
— might  recognise  one  another.  From  an  expres- 
sion in  Plautus  {deum  hospitafem  ac  tesseram  meeum 
ferc^),  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  tessern  bars 
the  image  of  Jupiter  hospitalis.  Hospitality,  when 
thus  once  established,  could  not  be  dissolved  excepS 
by  a  formal  declaration  (renuntiaiio*),  and  in  this 
case  the  tessera  hospitalis  was  broken  to  pitces.^ 
Hospitality  wa«  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  that 
indiscriminate  manner  as  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece,  but  the  cusdom  of  observing  the  laws  of 
hospitality  was  proi}abIf  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  Italy.*  In  many  cases  It  wcs  e.'rercised  without 
any  formal  agreement  between  Cbe  parties,  and  it 
was  deemed  an  honourable  dui/  to  receive  distin- 
guished guests  into  the  house.* 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  Ui  ^avc  existed 
at  a  very  early  period  among  the  nationd  of  Italy, 
and  the  foedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy^  ccx, 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  tha 
of  hospitium  publicum.  But  the  first  direct  men 
tion  of  public  hospitality  being  established  betweei 
Rome  and  another  city,  is  after  the  Gauls  he'5  4» 
parted  from  Rome,  when  it  was  decreed  that  Caerv 
should  be  rewarded  for  its  good  services  by  the  e» 
tablishment  of  public  hospitality  between  the  two 
cities.*  The  public  hospitality  after  the  war  with 
the  Gauls  gave  to  the  Caerites  the  right  of  isopolity 
with  Rome,  that  is,  the  civitas  without  the  suffra- 
giura  and  the  honores.  ( Vid.  Colonia,  p.  283.)  In 
the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  we  no  longer  find 
public  hospitality  established  between  Rome  and  a 
foreign  state ;  but  a  relation  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  was  introduced  in  its  stead,  that  is, 
towns  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia,*  and 
thus  obtained  the  civitas  without  the  sufiragium 
and  the  honores ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous 
of  forming  a  similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered 
into  elientela  to  some  distinguished  Roman,  who 
then  acted  as  patron  of  the  client  town.  But  the 
custom  of  granting  the  honour  of  hospes  publicus  to 
a  distinguished  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end  of  the  Repub- 
lic.** Whether  such  a  public  hospes  undertook  the 
same  duties  towards  Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek 
proxenus,  is  uncertain  *,  but  his  privileges  were,  the 
same  as  those  of  a  municeps,  that  is,  he  had  the 
civitas,  but  not  the  suflfragium  or  the  honores.  Public 
hospitality  was,  like  the  hospitium  privatum,  hered- 
itary in  the  family  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had 
been  granted.**  The  honour  of  public  hospes  was 
sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man by  a  foreign  slate." 

HOSTIA.     ( Vid.  Sacrificium.) 

HOSTIS.     (Vid.  HospiTiOTi.) 

HOUSE  (GREEK),  (oUoc).  The  scanty  notices 
of  the  domestic,  or,  rather,  the  palatial  architecture 
of  the  early  Greeks,  which  we  find  in  Homer,  are 
insufiScient  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  names, 
uses,  and  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  which 
appear,  however,  to  have  differed  considerably  from 
the  usages  of  later  ages.  We  first  gain  precise  in- 
formation on  the  subject  about  the  time  of  the  I  el- 
oponnesian  war;  and  from  the  allusions  made  bv 
Greek  writers  to  the  houses  of  this  and  the  imme- 
diately  subsequent  periods,  till  the  time  of  Alexan- 
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aer,  we  may  conclude  that  their  general  arrangement 
corresponded  with  that  described  by  Vitruyius.^  In 
this  description,  however,  there  is  one  considerable 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  importance.  In  a 
Greek  family  the  women  lived  in  private  apartments 
allotted  to  their  exclusive  use.  Hence  the  house 
was  always  divided  into  two  distinct  portions, 
namely,  the  Andronitis,  or  men's  apartments  {^vSpu- 
vIti^),  and  the  GyDseconitis,  or  women's  apartments 
iyvvaiKCJviTig).  Now  Vitruvius,  after  describing  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  goes  on  to  the  Gyneconitis, 
and  then  speaks  of  the  Andronitis,  as  if  the  latter 
lay  behind  the  former,  an  arrangement  which  is 
highly  improbable  from  all  we  know  of  the  careful 
fleclusion  in  which  the  Greek  women  were  kept, 
and  which  is  also  directly  opposed  to  the  accounts 
of  the  writers  of  the  period  we  have  referred  to. 

In  the  earliest  times,  as  in  the  houses  referred  to 
bjr  Homer,  the  women's  apartments  were  in  the 
opper  story  (VTrep^ov).  The  same  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  house  spoken  of  by  Lysias.'  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  that  was  the  usual  custom  at 
this  period.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  several  writers,  and  Lysias  himself 
among  the  rest,  that  the  Gynsconitis  was  on  the 
same  story  with  the  Andronitis,  arrid  behind  it;' 
and  even  the  tragic  poets  transfer  to  the  heroic 
ages  the  practice  of  their  own,  and  describe  both 
sets  of  apartments  as  on  the  same  floor.* 

Becker*  notices  the  different  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  inconsistency  between  these 
statements  and  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  the 
most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of  Gatiani,  namely, 
that  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  a  slight  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  apartments,  by 
which  the  Andronitis  and  Gynseconitis  were  placed 
side  by  side,  each  of  them  having  its  own  front  to- 
wards the  street,  and  its  own  entrance. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  the  street  was 
not  large,  as  the  apartments  extended  rather  in  the 
direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In  towns, 
the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  side,  with  party 
walls  between."  The  exterior  wall  was  plain,  being 
composed  generally  of  stone,  brick,  and  timber,*  and 
often  covered  with  stucco.*  Plutarch  speaks  of 
Phocion's  house  as  being  ornamented  with  plates 
of  iron.' 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the  street 
and  the  house  door,  like  the  Roman  vestibulam,  is 
plain  from  the  law  of  Hippias,  which  laid  a  tax  on 
house-doors  opening  outward,  because  they  en- 
croached upon  the  street."  The  irpoOvpa^  which  is 
sometimes  mentioned,*^  seems  to  be  merely  the 
space  in  front  of  the  house.  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  same  law  of  Hippias,  that  houses  some- 
times stood  back  from  the  street,  within  enclosures 
of  their  own  {npot^puyfiara  or  Spv^aKroi^*).  In  front 
of  the  house  was  getferally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyi- 
cus,  or  a  rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  bay-tree  in  the  same  po- 
sition, and  sometimes  a  head  of  the  god  Hermes.** 

A  few  steps  (avaSadfioi)  led-  up  to  the  house-door, 
which  generally  bore  some  inscription,  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  omen  or  as  a  charm,  such  as  EfaocJoc 
UpdrriTi  'Ayadu  Aat/iovt.**  The  form  and  fastenings 
of  the  door  are  described  under  Janc.v.  This  door, 
as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  outward ;  but 
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this  seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  tlie  geiwnl 
rule,  as  is  proved  by  the  expressions  used  for  open- 
ing, hdovvai,  and  shutting  it,  kmannaaadat  and 
k^hcvaaaSai.*^  The  bandies  were  called  irunrw' 
Tijpet. 

The  house-door  was  called  avh:ioc  or  oiAetc 
i9vpa,*  because  it  led  to  the  avA^.  It  gave  admit- 
tance to  a  narrow  passage  {&vpopelov,  ffv^r,  ^vpup), 
on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large  house,  trere  the 
stables,  on  the  other  the  porter's  lodge.  The  datj 
of  the  porter  {^pupog)  was  to  admit  visiters,  and  to 
prevent  anything  improper  from  being  carried  into 
or  out  of  the  house.*  Plato*  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  an  officious  porter.  The  porter  was  attended  by 
a  dog.*  Hence  the  phrase  nXaSelaOai  -npf  ma,* 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Cave  canem. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  passage  yitru\ias  places 
another  door,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  gen 
erally  to  have  existed.  Plutarch'  mentions  the 
house-door  as  being  visible  from  the  peristyle. 

From  the  i^pupeiw  we  pass  into  the  peristyle  or 
court  {irepurrdXioVf  aitX^)  of  the  Andronitis,  which 
was  a  space  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre  {iK<ur 
dpov),  and  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  porUcoea 
((TToot),  of  which  one,  probably  that  nearest  the  en- 
trance, was  called  rrpotrroov.*  These  porticoes  were 
used  for  exercise,  and  sometimes  for  dining  in* 
Here  was  commonly  the  altar  on  which  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  household  gods,  but  freqaeotly 
portable  altars  were  used  for  this  purpose."  Vitni- 
vius"  says  that  the  porticoes  of  the  peristyle  were  of 
equal  height,  or  else  the  one  facing  the  south  wss 
built  with  loftier  columns.  This  he  calls  a  RhodisD 
peristyle.  The  object  sought  was  to  obtain  u 
much  sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  shade  and  air  in 
summer,  as  possible." 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  chambcw 
used  by  the  men,  such  as  banqueting-rooms  (oiwi, 
avdpwfe^),  which  were  large  enough  to  contain  sev- 
eral sets  of  couches  (r/xcX^i^ot,  iirruKXivoi,  rptaxti^ 
rwcXivoi),  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  abandaat 
room  for  attendants,  musicians,  and  performers  of 
games  ;»■  parlours  or  sitting-rooms  {i^iipai),  and 
smaller  chambers  and  sleeping-rooms  {doftartOt  «w- 
Tuveci  oUnfiara) ;  pfcture-galleries  and  libraries,  and 
sometimes  store-rooms;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  apartments,  attention  was  paid  to  their  as- 
pect.»* 

The  peristyle  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gynseconitis  by  a  door  called  ^- 
tovXoCj  ftiaavXo^,  or  fietravXtoc,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  opposite  to  the 
entrance.  Vitruvius  applies  the  name  fuoaohK  ^ 
a  passage  between  the  two  peristyles,  in  which  wsa 
the  fiiaavXog  &vpa.  By  means  of  this  door,  all  coff- 
munication  between  the  Andronitis  and  Gyneconi* 
tis  could  be  shut  off.  Its  uses  are  mentioned  b} 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  ^pa  /JaAavwrof.**  Its  name, 
uiaavXocj  is  evidently  derived  from  fieaocy  and  mean? 
the  door  between  the  two  aOXai  or  peristyles.**  Tbf 
other  name,  fUTavXa^^  is  taken  by  some  writers  aj 
merely  the  Attic  form  of  iiioavXocV  But  it  shookS 
rather  be  deriyed  from  /«ra,  as  being  the  door  *«- 
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khti  or  heyand  the  avA^,  with  respect  to  the  aC^eioc 
dvpa.^  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  house  de- 
seribcd  by  Vitruvius,  if  the  Andronitis  and  Gynse- 
conitis  lay  side  by  side,  the  fieoavXos  ^pa  would 
not  be  opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  in  one  of  the 
other  sides  of  the  peristyle. 

This  door  gave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of  the 
Oynaeconitis,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  An- 
drooitis  in  having  porticoes  round  only  three  of  its 
•ides.  On  the  fourth  side  (the  side  facing  the  south, 
locording  to  Vitruvius)  were  placed  two  antae  {vid. 
AxTM),  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
A  third  of  the  distance  between  these  antas'was  set 
off  inward*  {Quantum  inter  antas  distat,  ex  eo  tertia 
demp*a  spatium  datur  introrsus)^  thus  forming  a  cham- 
ber or  vestibule,  which  was  called  irpoardc,  vapoff- 
Toit  and  perhaps  rrwrrdc,  and  also  nf}66pofioc*  On 
the  right  and  left  of  this  rrpoaruc  were  two  bed- 
chaml^rs,  the  ^dXafiog  and  afn^iduXoftoc,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  bedchamber  of  the  house,  and 
here  also  seem  to  have  been  kept  the  vases  and 
other  valuable  articles  of  ornament.*  Beyond  these 
rooms  (for  this  seems  to  be  what  Vitruvius  means 
by  in  his  locis  inirorsus)  were  large  apartments  {la- 
Tuve^),  used  for  working  in  wool  {act  magniy  in  qui- 
hu  matres  familiantm  eum  lanifids  habent  Bettith 
jum').  Round  the  peristyle  were  the  eating-rooms, 
bed-chambers,  store-rooms,  and  other  apartments 
in  conunon  use  {tricJima  q^iUidiana,  eulncula,  et  celUe 
famliarica). 

Besides  the  a&Xeio^  ^pa  and  the  fUaavkoq  ^upa, 
there  was  a  third  door  {Ktiirala  dvpa)  leading  to  the 
garden.*  Lysias'  speaks  of  another  door,  which 
probably  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street. 

The  following  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  Greek 
koDse  of  the  larger  size  is  taken  from  Becker's 
Ckasikles.  It  is,  of  course,  conjectural,  as  there  are 
cow  no  Greek  houses  in  existence. 


s,  HcMise-dcor,  a^Xewf  -^vpa :  i^vp,  passage,  i^vpw- 
;,€tov  or  &vp6^  :  A,  peristyle  or  avXn  of  the  Androni- 
t'a ;  o,  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Andronltis ; 
^  ftiravXof  or  fikoavXoq  '&vpa:  T,  peristyle  of  the 
fiynsBconitis ;  7,  chambers  of  the  Gynfficonitis ;  tt, 
xpocrdc  or  irapacrdg:  <9,  ^ctAa/iOf  and  dp^LOuXapog '. 
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I,  rooms  for  wcrking  in  wool  {lorwec)  \  K,  ganieii 
door,  KfiiraM  ^pa. 

There  was  usually,  though  not  always,  an  uppei 
story  {inrep^f  ^tvp^Oi  which  seldom  extended  ovei 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower  story.  Th€ 
principal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the  lodging 
of  the  slaves,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  De- 
mosthenes,^ where  the  words  h  r^  mfpy<p  seem 
to  imply  a  building  several  stories  high.  The  ac- 
cess to  the  upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times by  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading 
up  from  the  street.  Guests  were  also  lodged  in  the 
upper  story.*  But  in  some  large  houses  there  were 
rooms  BAt  apart  for  their  reception  {^evCnfec)  on  tho 
ground-floor.*  In  cases  of  emergency,  store-rooms 
were  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.* 

Portions  of  the  upper  story  sometimes  projected 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  part,  forming  balco- 
nies or  verandahs  {irpo6oXcUy  yetatiroiKff/taro*). 

The  roofs  were  generally  flat,  and  it  was  custom- 
ary to  walk  about  upon  them.*  But  pointed  roofs 
were  also  used.^ 

In  the  interior  of  the  house,  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  {trapaireTdapa- 
ra),  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  embroi- 
dered.* 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  were  in  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it  is 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no  win- 
dows {^pi6eq)y  or,  at  least,  none  overlooking  the 
street.    They  were  not  at  all  uncommon.* 

Artificial  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fireplaces.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
altogether'  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  («ajrvodo<ci7**).  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  be  the  case 
when  there  was  an  upper  story.  Little  portablo 
stoves  {koxdpaif  kaxaptiig)  or  chafing-dishes  {dvSpd 
Kia)  were  frequently  used."    {Vid.  Focus.) 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  the  country,  at 
least  in  Attica,  were  much  larger  and  more  magnifi- 
cent than  those  in  the  towns.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  been  generally  small  and  plain,  especially  in 
earlier  times,  when  the  Greeks  preferred  expending 
the  resources  of  art  and  wealth  on  their  temples  and 
public  buildings  i**  but  the  private  houses  became 
more  magnificent  as  the  public  buildings  began  tc 
be  neglected.^* 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  plain  at 
the  period  to  which  our  description  refers.  The 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  colouret* 
stones  were  used.**  Mosaics  are  first  mentionec 
under  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  seem 
to  have  been  only  whited.  The  first  instance  of 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alcibiades.  '*  This  innova- 
tion met  with  considerable  opposition."  Plato  men- 
tions the  painting  of  the  walls  of  hou.''.«'t*  as  a  mark 
of  a  Tpv^aa  wo^f."  These  allusioiu-  prove  that 
the  practice  was  not  uncommon  in  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  We  have  also  mention  of 
painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period.**  At  a  later 
period  this  m«Je  of  decoration  became  general.** 

HOUSE  (ROMAN)  {Domus ;  Mdee  privata).  The 
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houses  of  t^.e  Romans  were  poor  and  mean  for 
many  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
Till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  houses  were  covered 
only  with  thatch  or  shingles,^  and  were  usually  built 
of  wood  or  unbaked  bricks.  It  was  not  till  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic,  when  wealth  had  been 
acquired  by  conquests  in  the  East,  that  houses  of 
any  splendour  began  to  be  built ;  but  it  thei  became 
the  fashion  not  only  to  build  houses  of  an  i  nmense 
size,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  column: s  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  costly  works  of  art. 

M.  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  78,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  into  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  his  house ; 
but  the  fashion  of  building  magnificent  houses  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  the  house  of  Lepidus,  which 
in  his  consulship  was  the  first  in  Rome,  was,  thir- 
ty-five years  later,  not  the  hundredth.*  LuculUis 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  houses  and  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations.  Marble  column»  vvere  first  intro- 
duced into  private  houses  by  the  orator  L.  Crassus, 
but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
were  only  six  in  number.*  He  was,  however,  soon 
surpassed  by  M.  Scaurus,  who  placed  in  his  atrium 
columns  of  black  marble,  called  Lucullean,  thirly- 
eight  feet  high,  and  of  such  immense  weight  that 
the  contractor  of  the  sewers  took  security  for  any 
injury  that  might  be  done  to  the  sewers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  columns  being  carried  along  the 
streets.* 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  their  houses.  Mamurra,  who 
was  Coesar's  priefectus  fabrAm  in  Gaul,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  marble.* 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  houses  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the 
laier  times  of  the  Republic  by  the  price  which  they 
fetched.  The  consul  Messalla  bought  the  house  of 
Autronios  for  3700  sestertia  (nearly  33,000/.),  and 
Cicero  the  house  of  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine,  for 
3500  sestertia  (nearly  31,000/.).*  The  house  of 
Publius  Clodius,  whom  Milo  killed,  cost  14,800  ses- 
tertia (about  131,000/.);  and  the  Tusculan  villa  of 
Scaurus  was  fitted  up  with  such  magnificence,  that 
when  it  was  burned  by  his  slaves,  he  lost  100,000 
sestertia,  upward  of  886,000/.'  The  house-rent 
which  persons  in  poor  circumstances  usually  paid 
at  Rome  was  about  8000  sesterces,  between  17/. 
and  18/.»  It  was  brought  as  a  charge  of  extrava- 
gance against  Cslius  that  he  paid  30  sestertia  (about 
366/.)  for  the  rent  of  his  house.* 

Houses  were  originally  only  one  story  high ;  but 
as  the  value  of  ground  increased  in  the  city,  they 
were  built  several  stories  in  height,  and  the  highest 
floors  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.**  To 
Kuard  against  danger  from  the  extreme  height  of 
houses,  Augustus  restricted  the  height  of  all  new 
houses  which  were  built  by  the  side  of  the  public 
roads  to  seventy  feet."  Till  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
dtreets  in  Rome  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
bore  traces  of  the  haste  and  confusion  with  which 
the  city  was  built  after  it  had  been  burned  by  the 
Gauls ;  but  after  the  great  fire  in  the  time  of  that 
emperor,  by  which  two  thirds  of  Rome  were  burn* 
ed  to  the  ground,  the  city  was  built  with  great  reg- 
ularity. The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broad  ; 
the  height  of  the  houses  was  restricted,  and  a  cer- 
tain part  of  each  was  required  to  be  built  of  Gabian 
or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire.** 
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Our  information  respecting  the  form  anaatraiiss 
ment  of  a  Roman  house  is  principally  derived  from 
the  description  of  Vitruvius,  and  theremaios  (ftiM 
houses  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  Man} 
points,  however,  are  still  doubtful ;  but,  without  en- 
tering into  architectural  details,  we  shall  coafiiu 
ourselves  to  those  topics  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  classical  writers.  The  chief  rooms  in  the  hoosr 
of  a  respectable  Roman,  though  dififering,  of  course 
in  size  and  splendour  according  to  the  circumslan 
ces  of  the  owner,  ippear  to  have  been  usually  ar 
vanged  in  the  same  manner,  while  the  others  varied 
according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  house  were  the, 
1.  VestibuluTh;  2.  Ostium;  3.  Atrium  or  Cavum 
JEdium;  4.  Ala;  5.  Tablinum;  6.  Faucu;  7.  Peri- 
Btylium.  The  parts  of  a  house  which  i/ere  consider- 
ed of  less  importance,  and  of  which  the  arrangemeni 
difi!ered  in  different  houses,  were  the,  1.  CuincvU; 
%,  Triclinia;  3.  (Eci;  4.  Exedra;  b.  Pimcotktca;  6. 
Bibliotheca;  7.  Balineum;  8,  Culina;  9.  Canaada; 
10.  Diata ;  11.  Solaria.  We  shall  speak  of  each  iv 
order. 

1.  VasTXBULUM.  The  vestibulum  did  not  profk 
erly  form  part  of  the  house,  but  was  a  vacant  spacf 
before  the  door,  forming  a  court,  which  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was  open 
on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sides  of  the 
house  joined  the  street,  but  the  middle  part  of  it, 
where  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  street.*  Hence  Plautus*  says,  •  Fi- 
den*  vestibulum  ante  cedes  hoc  el  amlulacrum  gveiut 
modi  r 

3.  Obtiuh.  The  ostium,  which  is  also  called 
janua  and  fores,  was  the  entrance  to  the  honie. 
The  street-door  admitted  into  a  ball,  to  which  tha 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  which  then; 
was  frequently  a  small  room  {cella)  for  the  porter 
{janitor  or  ostiarius)^  and  also  for  a  dog,  which  wai 
usually  kept  in  the  hall  to  guard  the  house.  A  fuO 
account  of  this  part  of  the  house  is  given  under  J  ak- 
UA.  Another  door  (janua  interior)  opposite  the 
street-door  led  into  the  atrium. 

3.  Atrium  or  Cavuh  iEmun,  as  it  is  written  by 
Varro  and  Vitruvius;  Pliny  writes  it  Cavadium. 
Hirt,  Muller,*  Marini,  and  most  modem  writers, 
consider  the  Atrium  and  Cavum  JBdium  to  be  ihe 
same ;  but  Newton,  Stratico,  and,  more  recenilj, 
Becker,*  maintain  that  they  were  distinct  rooms. 
It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  but  from  the  statements  of  Vano'aod 
Vitruvius,*  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  no 
houses  in  Pompeii  have  been  yet  discovered  which 
contain  both  an  Atrium  and  Cavum  iEdium,  it  m 
most  probable  that  they  were  the  same.  The  eiv- 
mology  of  Atrium  is  mentioned  under  that  head. 

The  Atrium  or  Cavum  iEdium  was  a  large  apart- 
ment, roofed  over  with  the  exception  of  an  opening 
in  the  centre,  called  eompluvium,  towards  which  the 
roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  cis- 
tern in  the  floor,  termed  impLuvium^^  which  was  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  statues,  columns,  and  oth- 
er works  of  art."  The  word  impluvium,  however, 
is  also  employed  to  denote  the  aperture  in  the  roof.* 
Schneider,  in  his  commentary  on  Vitruvius,  supp(»- 
ses  cavum  sedium  to  mean  the  whole  of  this  apart 
meat,  including  the  impluvium,  while  atrium  signi- 
fied only  the  covered  part,  exclusive  of  the  impluTi' 
urn.  Mazois,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  atii- 
um  is  applied  to  the  whole  apartment,  and  cavaui 
a?dium  only  to  the  uncovered  part.    The  breadth  o( 
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UMi  implavium,  according  to  Vitruviiis,*  was  not 
less  than  a  quarter,  nor  greater  than  a  third  of  the 
breadth  of  the  atrium ;  its  length  was  in  the  same 
proportion  according  to  the  length  of  the  atrium. 

VitruTius*  distinguishes  fi?e  kinds  of  atria  or 
eava  sdfum,  which  were  called  by  the  following 
names : 

(1.)  Tuseanicum.  In  this  the  roof  was  supported 
bf  four  beams,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
ttie  included  space  forming  the  compluvium.  This 
kind  of  atrium  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
88  it  is  more  simple  than  the  others,  and  is  not 
adapted  for  a  very  large  building. 

(S.)  Tetrastylum,  This  was  of  the  same  form  as 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of  the 
roof  were  supported  by  pillars  placed  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  impluvinm. 

(3.)  Corinthiumyv&s  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
ictrastyle,  only  that  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
pillars  around  the  impluvium,  on  which  the  beams 
of  the  roof  rested. 

(4.)  Displumalum  had  its  roof  sloping  the  contrary 
way  to  the  impluvium,  so  that  the  water  fell  outside 
the  house  instead  of  being  carried  into  the  impla- 
viom. 

(5.)  Teatudinatum  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
compluvium. 

The  atrium  was  the  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  usually  fitted 
op  with  much  splendour  and  magnificence.'  The 
marble  columns  of  Scaurus  already  spoken  of  were 
placed  in  the  atrium.  The  atrium  appears  origi- 
nally to  have  been  the  only  sitting-room  in  the 
liouse,  and  to  have  served  also  as  a  kitchen  ;*  and 
it  probably  continued  to  do  so  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  how- 
ever, it  was  distinct  from  the  private  apartments, 
and  was  used  as  a  reception  room,  where  the  patron 
received  his  clients,  and  the  great  and  noble  the  nu- 
merous visiters  who  were  accustomed  to  call  every 
morning  to  pay  their  respects  or  solicit  favours.^ 
Cicero  frequently  complains  that  he  was  not  exempt 
from  this  annoyance  when  he  retired  to  his  country 
houses. '  But,  though  the  atrium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  the  wealthy  as  a  sitting-room 
for  the  family,  it  still  continued  to  be  employed  for 
many  purposes  which  it  had  originally  served. 
Thus  the  nuptial  couch  was  placed  in  the  atrium 
oppiisite  the  door  {in  avla'\  and  also  the  instruments 
and  materials  for  spinning  and  weaving,  which  were 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  women  of  the  family  in 
this  room.'  Here,  also,  the  images  of  their  ances- 
tors were  placed,'  and  the  focus  or  fireplace,  which 
possessed  a  sacred  character,  being  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  family.    {Yid.  Focus.) 

4.  Al^b,  wings,  were  small  apartments  or  recess- 
es on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  atrium.^* 

5.  Tabukvm  was,  in  all  probability,  a  recess  or 
room  at  the  farther  end  of  the  atrium,  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
of  the  atriunu  It  contained  the  family  records  and 
archivca.** 

Witt  the  tahlinum,  the  Roman  house  appears  to 
have  originally  ceased;  and  the  sleeping-rooms 
jrerc  probably  arranged  on  each  aide  of  the  atrium. 
Bat  when  the  atrium  aud  its  surrounding  rooms 
Here  used  for  the  reception  of  clients  and  other 
^lobiic  visiters,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  house,  and  the  following  rooms  were 
aocordtngly  added : 


1.  (Tx.,  4) — 8.  (ri.,  3,)  — 3.  (Compare  Hont,  Cann.,  III.,  i., 
4$  ;_4.  (S«rT.  ad  Virg.,  iBn.,  i.«  120 ;  iii.,  353.)  —5.  (Horat., 
Kpist^  L,  T.,  30.— Jay.,  rii.,  7,  91.)  — «.  (a«l  Alt.,  li^  H ;  t.,  8, 
Ac.) — 7.  (IlonU.,  £pi«t.,  I.,  i.,  87.~Ascon.  in  Cio.,  Pro  Mil.,  p. 
a,  OraUt.)— a  (Aacan-,1  c.)~9.  ( Tav ,  viii..  10.^MBrt.,  ii.,  90.) 
—10.  (Vitrav.,  vi.,  4.)— 11.  (Vitrei  ,Ti ,  4.— Featna,  a.  r.— Piin., 
a   N  .  XXXT.,  «.) 


6.  Fauces  appear  to  have  been  passages,  whicl 
passed  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristylium  or  interi- 
or of  the  house.' 

7.  Pbristylium  was  in  its  general  form  liive  tht 
atrium,  but  it  was  one  third  greater  in  breadth, 
measured  transversely,  than  in  length.'  It  was  a 
court  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle ;  the  open  pait, 
which  was  surrounded  by  columns,  was  larger  than 
the  impluvium  in  the  atrium,  and  was  froquentl) 
decorated  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  which  are  next  tu 
be  noticed,  varied,  as  has  been  remarked,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  ownei 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  assign  to  them  ar<( 
regular  place  in  the  house. 

1.  GoBicuLA,  bed-chambers,  appear  to  have  been 
usually  small.  There  were  separate  cubicula  for 
the  day  and  night  {cubicula  diurna  et  noehima*)  j 
the  latter  were  also  caiied  donmtoria*  Vitruvius* 
recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  sun.  They  sometimes  had  a 
anoall  anteroom,  which  was  called  by  the  Greek 
name  oi  npoKoirCnf.* 

2.  Triclinia  are  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 

3.  GSoi,  from  the  Greek  oIkq^^  were  spacious  h&lls 
or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  fre- 
quently used  as  triclinia.  They  ^cre  to  have  the 
same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  ~  e7e  to  te  more 
spacious,  on  account  of  having  columns,  vhich  tri- 
clinia had  not.^  Vitruvius  mentions  four  kinds  ol 
ceci: 

(1.)  The  TctrastyU,  which  needs  no  farther  de- 
scription.   Four  columns  supported  the  roof 

(2.)  The  Corinthian^  which  possessed  only  cne 
row  of  columns,  supporting  the  architrave  {epistyh 
urn),  cornice  {corona)^  and  a  vaulted  roof 

(3 )  The  JEgyptian,  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian  triclini 
um.  In  the  JBgyptian  cecus,  the  pillars  supported  it 
gallery  with  paved  floor,  which  formed  a  walk  roui  d 
the  apartment ;  and  upon  these  pillars  others  wen* 
placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height  than  the  lower, 
which  surrounded  the  roof  Between  the  uppei 
columns  windows  were  inserted. 

(4.)  The  Cyzictne  {Kv^tKijvoi)  appears  in  the  time 
of  Vitruvius  to  have  been  seldom  used  in  Italy. 
These  ceci  were  meant  for  summer  use,  looking  to 
the  north,  and,  if  possible,  facing  gardens,  to  wtiich 
they  opened  by  folding  doors.  Pliny  had  ceci  of 
this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  ExBDRA,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  form 
much  the  same  as  the  oeci,  for  Vitruvius*  speaks  of 
the  exedrfB  in  connexion  with  oeci  quadrati,  were 
rooms  for  conversation  and  the  other  purposes  of 
society.*  They  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
exedr»  in  the  Thermae  and  Gymnasia,  which  were 
semicircular  rooms  with  seats  for  philosophers  and 
others  to  converse  in.**    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  152.) 

6,  6,  7.    PiNACOTHBCA,  BiBLIOTHBCA,  SUd  BaLINE- 

UM  [vid.  Baths),  are  treated  of  in  separate  article? 

8.  Cdlina,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  originall) 
cooked  in  the  atrium,  as  has  been  already  stated ; 
but  the  progress  of  refinement  afterward  led  to  the 
use  of  another  part  of  the  house  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa*s  house,  of  which  a  ground- 
plan  is  given  below,  a  stove  for  stews  and  simila! 
preparations  was  found,  very  much  like  the  char- 
coal stoves  used  in  the  present  day.  (See  wood- 
cut)  Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a  strainer,  and  a  kind 
of  frying-pan  with  four  spherical  cavities,  as  if  it 
were  meant  to  cook  eggs. 

In  this  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  many  others  at  Pom- 

1.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  3.)— 2.  (Vitrav.,  ri.,  4.)— 3.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  S.) 
—4.  (Id.,  ▼.,  6.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxx.,  17.)-5.  (ri.,  7.)-«;  (Min., 
Ep.,  ii.,  17.)— 7.  (Vitrav.,  Yi.,  5.)— 8.  (vi..5.)— 9.  (Cic,  Do  Nat 
Deor.,  i.,  6.— Id.,  De  Orat.,  ui.,  5.)  —10  (Vitrur.,  r.,  II.  — 14 
Tij.,  9.) 
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pen,  there  are  paintings  of  the  Lares  or  domestic 
gods,  under  whose  care  the  provisions  and  all  the 
cooking  utensils  were  placed. 

9.  CcBNACULA  properly  signified  rooms  to  dine  in ; 
but  after  it  became  the  fashion  to  dine  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  the  whole  of  the  rooms  above  the 
ground-floor  were  called  canacula^^  and  hence  Fes- 
tus  says,  **  CamAcula  dicuntur,  ad  qua  scalis  asecndi- 
tur."*  As  the  rooms  on  the  ground- floor  were  of 
diflferent  heights,  and  sometimes  reached  to  the 
roof,  all  the  rooms  on  the  upper  story  could  not  be 
united  with  one  another,  and,  consequently,  differ- 
ent sets  of  stairs  would  be  needed  to  connect  them 


with  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  as  we  find  to  bi 
the  case  in  houses  at  Pompeii.  Sometimes  tlie 
stairs  had  no  connexion  with  the  lower  part  of  11m 
house,  but  ascended  at  once  from  the  street.*  At 
Rome  the  highest  floors,  as  already  remarked  (p 
516),  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.* 

10.  DiiETA  was  an  apartment  used  for  dining  in, 
and  for  the  other  purposes  of  life.*  It  appears  to 
have  been  smaller  than  the  triclinium.  Diela  it 
also  the  name  given  by  Pliny*  to  rooms  contaioiog 
three  or  four  l^-chambers  {cubiada).  Pleasure 
houses  or  summer-houses  are  also  called  dicttt.* 

11.  Solaria,  properly  places  for  basking  in  tlie 
sun,  were  terraces  on  the  tops  of  houses.*  In  the 
time  of  Seneca  the  Komans  formed  artificial  gar- 
dens on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  which  contained 
even  fruit-trees  and  fishponds.^ 

The  two  woodcuts  annexed  represent  two  atna 
of  houses  at  Pompeii.  The  first  is  the  atrium  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  house  of  the  Qucstor. 
The  view  is  taken  near  the  entrance-hall  facing  the 
tablinum,  through  which  the  columns  of  the  per  • 
style  and  the  garden  are  seen.  This  atrium,  which 
is  a  specimen  of  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  Corinth- 
ian, is  surrounded  by  various  rooms,  and  is  beauti- 
fully painted  with  arabesque  designs  upon  red  ami 
yellow  grounds. 


The  next  woodcut  represents  the  atrium  of  what 
is  usually  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the  centre 
is  the  impluvium,  and  the  passage  at  the  farther 
end  is  the  ostium  or  entrance  hall.  As  there  are 
no  pillars  around  the  impluvium,  this  atrium  must 
belong  to  the  kind  called  by  Vitruvius  the  Tuscan. 


1 

y 

s 

^A 
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The  proceding  account  of  the  different  rooms,  and 
especially  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atrium,  tabli- 
num, peristyle,  dec  ,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  houses 


1.  (Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  103,  ed.  MUller.)— 2.  (Compare 
Dif.  0.  tit.  3. 1.  1.) 
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which  have  been  disinterred  at  Pompeii.  Tlie 
ground-plan  of  two  is  accordingly  subjoined.  The 
first  is  the  plan  of  a  house,  usually  called  the  house 
of  the  tragic  poet. 

Like  most  of  the  other  houses  at  Pompeii,  it  hau 
no  vestibulum,  according  to  the  meaning  which  we 
have  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  ostium  or  en- 
trance hall,  which  is  six  feet  wide  and  nearly  thirty 
long.  Near  the  street-door  there  is  a  figure  of  »• 
large  fierce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement 
and  beneath  it  is  written  Cave  Cantm.  The  twu 
large  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule  appear, 
from  the  large  openings  in  front  of  them,  lo  have 
been  shops ;  they  communicate  with  the  entrance 
hall,  and  were,  therefore,  probably  occupied  by  the 
master  of  the  house.  2.  The  atrium,  which  is  aboot 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length  an<?  twenty  in  breadth ; 
its  impluvium  is  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  aca 
its  floor  is  paved  with  white  tesserae,  spotted  with 
black.  3.  Chambers  for  the  use  of  the  family, « 
intended  for  the  reception  of  guests  who  were  enti- 
tled to  claim  hospitality.    When  a  house  did  not 


I.  (Lit.,  rccix.,  14.)— 2.  (Compare  Suet.,  Vitoll.,  ..)-J 
(Plia.,  Ep.,  li.,  17.— Saet.,  Claud.,  10.)— 4.  (Bp.,  vi^  5.)--4 
(Diy.  30,  tit.  1, 1.  43 ;  7,  tit.  1,  s.  13,  «  8.)— «.  (Plaat,,  MiL,  11, 
iii..  69.— Id.  ib.,  it.,  25.— Soot.,  Ner..  I ".)— 7.  (S«L,Bp^  I»- 
Contr.  Exc,  t.,  5.— Suet.,  Claud.,  10.) 
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pomv  an  hospitium,  or  rooms  expressly  for  the  re- 
eeption  of  guests,  they  appear  to  have  been  lodged 
in  rooms  attached  to  the  atrium.  {Vid.  Hospitium.) 
4.  A  small  room  with  a  staircase  leading  up  to  the ' 
upper  rooms.  6.  Alee.  6.  The  tablinum.  7.  The  I 
fauces.  8.  Peristyle,  with  Doric  columns  and  gar- 
den in  the  centre.  The  large  room  on  the  right  of 
the  peristyle  is  the  triclinium ;  beside  it  is  the  kitch- 
en ;  and  the  smaller  apartments  are  cubicula  and 
t  ler  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

The  next  woodcut  contains  the  ground-plan  of  an 
,xtula^  which  was  properly  a  house  not  joined  to 
iie  neighbouring  houses  by  a  common  wall*  An 
insula,  however,  generally  contained  several  separ- 
iie  houses,  or,  at  least,  separate  apartments  or  shops, 
which  were  let  to  different  families  ;  and  hence  the 
term  domus  under  the  emperors  appears  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  house  where  one  family  lived,  whether 
it  were  »:>  insula  or  not,  and  insula  to  any  hired 
lodging-c.  This  insula  contains  a  house,  surrounded 
by  shops,  which  belonged  to  the  owner,  and  were 
let  out  by  him.  The  house  itself,  which  is  usually 
sailed  the  house  of  Pansa,  evidently  belonged  to 
one  of  the  principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the 
garden,  which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  is 
about  300  feet  long  and  100  wide. 

A.  Ostium,  or  entrance-hall,  paved  with  mosaic. 

B.  Tuscan  atrium.  I.  Impluvium.  C.  Chambers 
on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests.  D.  Ala.  E.  Tablinum,  which  is 
open  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  house  could  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  as  there  is  a 
passage  (fauces),  F,  beside  it,  the  tablinum  might 
probably  be  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 

C.  Chambers  by  the  fauces  and  tablinum,  of  which 
the  use  is  uncertain.  G.  Peristyle.  D.  Ala  to  the 
peristyle.  C.  Cubicula  by  the  side  of  the  peristyle. 
K.  Triclinium.  L.  (Ecus,  and  by  its  side  there  is 
a  passage  leading  from  the  peristyle  to  the  garden. 
M.  Back  donr  {posticum  ostium)  to  the  street.  N. 
Culina  H.  Servants'  hall,  with  a  back  door  to  the 
street.  P.  Portico  of  two  stories,  which  proves 
that  the  house  had  an  upper  floor.  The  site  of  the 
staircase,  however,  is  unknown,  though  it  is  thought 
there  is  some  indication  of  one  in  the  passage,  M. 
Q.  The   garden.    R.  Reservoir  for  supplying  a 

The  preceding  rooms  belonged  exclusively  tc 
B*8  house,  but  there  wero  a  good  many  apart- 


1.  (Fostiu,  •.  V.) 


meiits  besides  in  the  insula  which  were  LOt  tn  an 
occupation,  a.  Six  shops  let  out  to  tenants.  Tb(/8€ 
on  the  right' and  left  hand  comers  were  bakers* 
shops,  which  contained  mills,  ovens,  &c.,  at  b.  The 
one  on  the  right  appears  to  have  been  a  large  es- 
tablishment, as  it  contains  many  rooms,  c.  Two 
houses  of  a  very  mean  class,  having  formerly  an 
upper  story.  On  the  other  side  are  two  houses 
much  larger,  d. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  room* 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the  (1) 
floors,  (2)  walls,  (3)  ceilings,  (4)  windows,  and  (6) 
the  mode  of  warming  the  rooms.  For  the  doors, 
vid.  Janua. 

(1.)  The  floor  (solum)  of  a  room  was  seldom 
boarded,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times done  {strata  solo  tabulata}).  It  was  generally 
covered  with  stone  or  marble,  or  mosaics.  The 
common  floors  were  paved  with  pieces  of  bricks, 
tiles,  stones,  &c.,  forming  a  kind  of  composition 
called  ruderalio.*  Another  kind  of  pavement  was 
that  called  opus  Signinumt  which  was  a  kind  of 
plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  and  tempnered 
with  mortar.  It  derived  its  name  from  Signia,  ■ 
town  of  Italy,  celebrated  for  its  tiles.*  SometiiMi 
pieces  of  marble  were  imbedded  in  a  composition 
ground,  which  appear  to  have  formed  the  floors 
called  by  Pliny  barbarica  or  sublegulanea,  and  which 
probably  gave  the  idea  of  mosaics.  As  these  floors 
were  beaten  down  {pavita)  with  rammers  (fistuca), 
the  word  vavimentum  became  the  general  name  lor 
a  floor.  The  kind  of  pavement  called  scalpturatum 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capit- 
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olinus  alter  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  but 
became  quite  common  in  Rome  .before  the  begin- 
nin;-  of  the  Cimbric  war.*  Mosaics,  called  by  Pliny 
'ii'hoslrota  {XtddaTpuTa)^  though   this  word  has  a 


X  ?re  extensive  meaning,  first  came  into  use  in  Sul- 
Vs  time,  who  made  one  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
at  Praeneste.*  Mosaic  work  was  afterward  called 
iiiusivHm  opus.*    The  floors  of  the  houses  at  Pom- 


original  colours  in  Oeirs  Pompciam^  Sik  ^riet 
plate  xlv.  It  IS  composed  of  very  fine  pieces  of 
glass,  and  represents  the  choragus,  or  master  of 
the  chorus,  instructing  the  actors  in  their  parts.  A 
still  more  extraordinary  mosaic  painting  was  dis" 
covered  in  Pompeii  in  1831 :  it  is  supposed  to  rep 
resent  the  battle  of  Issus.* 

(3.)  The  inner  walls  {parietes)  of  private  roona 
were  frequently  lined  with  slabs  of  marble,*  bcl 
were  more  usually  covered  by  paintings,  which  io 
the  time  of  Augustus  were  made  upon  the  walli 
themselves.  The  prevalence  of  this  practice  is  at* 
tested  not  only  by  Pliny,'  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance that  even  the  small  houses  in  Pompeii  have 
paintings  upon  their  walls.  The  following  woodcut, 
which  represents  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  is 
one  of  the  simplest  but  most  common  kind.  The 
compartments  are  usually  filled  with  figures. 


peii  are  frequently  composed  of  mosaics,  which  are 
UBoally  formed  of  black  frets  on  a  wliite  ground,  or 
white  ones  on  a  black  ground,  though  some  of  them 
are  in  coloured  marbles.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  generally  formed  are  small  pieces  of  red 
and  white  marble  and  red  tile,  set  in  a  very  fine 
cement,  and  laid  upon  a  deep  bed  of  mortar,  which 
served  as  a  base.  The  three  examples  here  given, 
which  are  taken  from  houses  at  Pompeii,  will  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  their  form  and  appearance. 


Mosaic  pavements,  however,  have  been  discover- 
ed at  Pompeii,  which  represent  figures  and  scenes 
of  actual  life,  and  are,  in  reality,  pictures  in  mosaic. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  given  in  its 


1.  (Plin.,  n.  N.,  xxxtI.,  61.)— 2.  (Id.,  xxxtL,  M.)— 3.  (Spar- 
lun.,  Peiic  m.  Nig.,  6.— Trebell.  Pollio,  Tngint.  Tyrauii.,  84.— 
iv]rt«*in  ,  Do  CiT  Dei,  xvi.,  8.) 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  walU  may  be 
seen  from  the  woodcuts  at  p.  462, 518.  Subjects  <»f 
all  kinds  were  chosen  for  painting  on  the  walls,  ad 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
Gell,  Mazois,  &c.*  The  colours  seem  usually  lo 
have  been  laid  upon  a  dry  ground,  but  were  some- 
times laid  upon  it  wet,  as  in  the  modern  fresco 
painting  (colores  udo  tectorio  inducere*).  The  walls 
also  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented 
with  raised  figures,  or  a  species  of  bas-relief  {typot 
in  tectorio  atrioli  %ncludcrc*)y  and  sometimes  with 
mosaics.^ 

(3.)  The  ccUings  seem  originally  to  have  been  left 
uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof  or 
the  upper  story  being  visible.  Afterward  planks 
were  placed  across  these  beams  at  certain  intervals, 
leaving  hollow  spaces,  called  lacunaria  or  laqueam, 
which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  and  ivor)', 
and  sometimes  with  paintings."  There  was  an 
arched  ceiling  in  common  use,  called  Cabara. 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  article. 

(4.)  The  Roman  houses  had  few  windows  (fena 
tret).  The  principal  apartments,  the  atrium,  peri- 
style, &c.,  were  lighted,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
above,  and  the  cubicula  and  other  small  rooms 
generally  derived  their  light  from  them,  and  not 
from  windows  looking  into  the  street.  The  rooms 
only  on  the  upper  story  seem  to  have  been  usually 
lighted  by  windows.*  Very  few  houses  in  Pompeii 
have  windows  on  the  ground-floor  opening  into  the 
street,  though  there  is  an  exception  to  this  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,  which  has  six  windows  os 
the  ground-floor.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the 
windows  are  not  near  the  ground  as  in  a  modem 
house,  but  are  six  feet  six  inches  above  the  foot 
pavement,  which  is  raised  one  foot  seven  inches 
above  the  centre  of  the  street.  The  windows  are 
small,  being  hardly  three  feet  by  two ;  and  at  the 
side  there  is  a  wooden  frame,  in  which  the  window 
or  shutter  might  be  moved  backward  or  forw'ard 


1.  (Mu»eo  Borbonico,  riii.,  t.  36-43.)- ».  (PUn.,  H.  N^  «*«- 
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The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  occupied  by  a  n^w  of 
red  panels  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  part  of  the  wall,  with  apertures 
for  windows  above  it,  as  it  appears  from  the  street. 
The  tiling  upon  the  wall  is  modern,  and  is  only 
placed  there  to  preserve  i!  from  the  weather. 


y^J 


mnoo 
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The  windows  appear  originally  to  have  been 
merely  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  means  of 
shutters,  which  frequently  had  two  leaves  (Jbifores 
fenestra^),  whence  Ovid*  says, 
'*Pars  adapcrta  fuitf  pars  altera  clausa  fenestra.^* 
They  are,  for  this  reason,  said  to  be  joined  when 
ihey  are  shut.'  Windows  were  also  sometimes 
covered  by  a  kind  of  lattice  or  trellis- work  {clathri), 
and  sometimes  by  network,  to  prevent  serpents  and 
other  noxious  reptiles  from  getting  in.* 

Afterward,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
transparent  stone,  called  lapU  specularis  (mica), 
urbich  was  first  found  in  Hispania  Citerior,  and  af- 
terward in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Africa ; 
Mt  the  best  came  from  Spain  and  Cappadocia.  It 
was  easily  split  into  the  thinnest  laminae,  but  no 
pieces  had  been  discovered,  says  Pliny,  above  five 
(eet  long.*  Windows  made  of  this  stone  were  called 
nutdaria*  Windows  made  of  glass  {vUrum)  are 
lilt  mentioned  by  Lactantius,^  but  the  discoveries 
It  Pompeii  prove  that  glass  was  used  for  windows 
sider  the  early  emperors,  as  frames  of  glass  and 
^ass  windows  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
houses. 

(5.)  The  rooms  were  heated  in  winter  in  different 
ways;  but  the  Romans  had  no  stoves  like  ours. 
The  cubicula,  triclinia,  and  other  rooms,  which  were 
intended  for  winter  use,  were  built  in  that  part  of 
the  house  upon  which  the  sun  shone  most ;  and  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Italy  this  frequently  enabled  them 
to  dispense  with  any  artificial  mode  of  warming  the 
rooms.  Rooms  exposed  to  the  sun  in  this  way 
were  sometimes  called  luliocamini.^  The  rooms 
were  sometimes  heated  by  hot  air,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace  below,* 
but  more  frequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  braziers 
(foaUi),  in  which  coal  or  charcoal  was  burned. 
( Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  148,  447.)  The  caminns  was  also 
a  kind  of  stove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have 
been  usually  burned,  and  probably  only  differed  from 
the  focuius  in  being  larger  and  fixed  to  one  place. ^° 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among  mod- 
em writers,  whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  for 
carrying  off  the  smoke.  From  many  passages  in 
ancient  writers,  it  cerlaiuly  appears  that  rooms  usu- 
tlly  had  no  chimneys,  hut  that  the  smoke  escaped 
tbrocgh  the  windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  the 
rtof  ;*^  but  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  -been 
eotiicly  unknown  to  the  ancients,^'  as  some  are 
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said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancteni 
buildings.^ 

HYACi'NTHIA  (Ta/ftp^m),  a  gieat  national  fe». 
tival,  celebrated  every  year  at  Amyclae  by  the  Amy* 
claeans  and  Spartans.  The  ancient  writers  who 
mention  this  festival  do  not  agree  in  the  name  of 
the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held:  some 
say  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean  or  the  Carnean  ApoU 
lo  ;  others,  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean  hero  Hyacii^< 
thus ;  a  third  and  more  probable  statement  assigns 
the  festival  to  the  Amyclean  Apollo  and  Hyacintbut 
together.  This  Amycleean  Apollo,  however,  wiUi 
whom  Hyacinthus  was  assimilated  in  later  times, 
mast  not  be  confounded  with  Apollo,  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Dorians.*  The  festival  was  called 
after  the  youthful  hero  Hyacinthus,  who  evidently 
derived  his  name  from  the  flower  Hyacinth  (the 
emblem  of  death  among  the  ancient  Greeks),  and 
whom  Apollo  accidentally  struck  dead  with  a  quoit. 
The  Hyacinthia  lasted  for  three  days,  and  began  on 
the  longest  day  of  the  Spartan  month  Hecatom- 
l^us  (the  Attic  Hecatombson^),  at  the  time  when 
the  tender  flowers,  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  drooped  their  languid  heads.  On  the  first  and 
last  day  of  the  Hyacinthia  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  dead,  and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  was  la- 
mented. During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any 
garlands  at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only 
cakes  and  similar  things,  and  no  pagans  were  sung 
in  praise  of  Apollo ,  and  when  the  solemn  repasts 
were  over,  everybody  went  home  in  the  greatest 
quiet  and  order.  This  serious  and  melancholy  ^ 
character  was  foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of ' 
Apollo.  The  second  day,  however,  was  wholly 
spent  in  public  rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amy- 
clae was  visited  by  numbers  of  strangers  (Travtfyvp^ 
a^i62.oy(K  Kal  fieyuXif)^  and  boys  played  the  citham 
or  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  cel< 
ebrated  in  anapaestic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo, 
while  others,  in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse- 
race in  the  theatre.  This  horserace  is  probably  the 
ayuv  mentioned  by  Strabo.*  After  this  race  there 
followed  a  number  of  choruses  of  youths,  conducted 
by  a  ;^opo7roto$',*  in  which  some  of  their  national 
songs  {k'inxC>pia.  novfifiaTa)  were  sung.  During  the 
songs  of  these  choruses,  dancers  performed  some 
of  the  ancient  and  simple  movements  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute  and  the  song.  The  Spar- 
tan and  Amyclaean  maidens,  after  this,  riding  in 
chariots  made  of  wicker-work  {Kavadpa),  and  splen- 
didly adorned,  performed  a  beautiful  procession. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  also  offered  on  this  day, 
and  the  citizens  kept  open  house  for  their  friends 
and  relatives ;  and  even  slaves  were  allowed  to  en- 
joy themselves.*  One  of  the  favourite  meals  on 
this  occasion  was  called  /tott/c,  and  is  dei^cribed  by 
Molpis^  as  consisting  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw 
herbs,  broth,  figs,  desert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine. 
Some  ancient  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia, apply  to  the  whole  festival  such  epithets  as 
can  only  be  used  in  regard  to  the  second  day  ;  for 
instance,  when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  solem- 
nity. Macrobius*  staler  that  the  Amyclaeans  wore 
chaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which  caa  only 
be  true  if  it  be  understood  of  *e  second  day.  The 
iscorrectness  of  these  writers  is,  however,  in  some 
degree,  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  second  day 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive  season,  as 
appears  from  the  description  of  Didymus,  and  as 


1.  (Winckeltnann,  Schriften  iilier  die  Herculaniwhpn  Ent 
deckungen.— Hirt,  Geschichte  der  Baukunst.— Ma/^is,  Lea  Ra 
inea  de  Pompeii,  part  ii.,  Le  Palaia  de  Scaurus.— Gell,  Pompei* 
ana.— Pomp^i,  Lond.,  12mo,  1832.— Becker,  G alius.— Schnel- 
dor  ad  VitTur.)— 2.  (MOUcr,  Orchoin.,p.  327.— Id.,  Dor.,  ii.,8,4 
15.) — 3.  (Hesjrcb.,  a.  v.  'Eiraro^tfc6c.^Monso,  Sparta,  iii.,  9,  p. 
90I.)-4.  (Ti.,  p.  278.)— 5.  (Xea.,  Agesil.,  ii.,  17.)— 0.  (DHhr- 
mua  ap.  Athen.,  ir.,  p^  1I9.>— 7.  (ap.  Atiien.,  iv.,  p.  140  '—1 
(Saturn.,  i.,  18.) 
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Slay  also  be  inferred  from  Xenophon,'  i^ho  makes 
the  paean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hyacinthia.  The 
great  importance  attached  to  this  festival  by  the 
Aroyclsans  and  Lacedaemonians  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  Amyclaeans,  even  when  they  had  ta- 
ken the  field  against  an  enemy,  always  returned 
home  on  the  approach  of  the  season  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia, that  they  might  not  he  obliged  to  neg- 
lect its  eelebration,'  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
3n  one  occasion  concluded  a  truce  of  forty  days 
srith  thu  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  to  return 
home  and  celebrate  the  national  festival ;'  and  that, 
in  a  treaty  witn  Sparta,  B.C.  421,  the  Athenians,  in 
order  to  show  th^ir  good-will  towards  Sparta,  prom- 
ised every  yeai  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Hyacinthia.* 

♦HYACINTHUS  {vaKivda;),  a  plant.  "  The  vti- 
KLvdo^  of  the  poegi"  observes  Adams,  "  would  seem 
in  some  places  t^e  referable  to  the  Gladiolus  com- 
muniSf  and  in  others  to  the  Delphinium  Ajacis^  or 
Larkspur.  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  concur  in  hold- 
ing the  vuRivdoq  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Hyacir^ 
thus  Orientalis.  The  •  Vaccinia^  of  Virgil  was  most 
probably  the  DdphiAtum  ajacis.  The  ypairra  vukiv- 
(fo^  of  Theocritus  was  no  doubt  the  same."* 

n.  A  precious  stone,  about  which  considerable 
doubt  prevails.  De  Laet  thinks  it  was  some  species 
of  Amethyst.*  Sah/iasius,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  beea  our  Ruby,  which  the  Persians 
and  Arabians  still  call  Yacut^  a  name  derived  from 
vuKivdoc.  **This  name,  however,"  observes  Dr. 
,  Moore,  **  may  have  Leen  used  with  as  little  discrim- 
ination as  that  of  ruby  is  at  present,  to  designate 
several  very  differeut  minerals,  and  among  them 
may  be  some  that  aru  still  called  Hyacinth ;  as  sev- 
eral varieties  of  zircon,  and  the  Hyacinth  of  Com- 
postella,  a  red  ferrugmous  quartz.  Jameson  enu- 
merates several  different  minerals  besides  zircon 
to  which  the  name  Hyacinth  has  be  m  applied ;  and 
he  appears  to  think  that  the  ancieu ;  Hyacinth  was 
?ither  amethyst  or  sapphire."^ 

♦HYALOEIDES  {vaXoeidrjc)y  a  precious  stone. 
8ir  J.  Hill  remarks,  that  it  had  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Asteria,  the  Iris,  the  Lapis  specularisj  and  the 
Diamond.  All  that  he  can  determine  respecting  it 
is,  that  it  is  the  Astrios  of  Pliny.    ( Vid.  Astbios.)* 

•HYALUS  (CaXof)  Glass.    ( Vid.  Vitrum.) 

•TBPJ2Q2  rPA*H  {v6peo)c  ypa<^v).  This  action 
was  the  principal  remedy  prescribed  by  the  Attic  law 
for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  (61  aloxpovpyiac) 
or  other  assaults  (<J<d  TrA^ywv).  If  the  offence  were 
of  the  former  kind,  it  would  always  be  available 
when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor  of  either  sex  (for 
the  consent  of  the  infant  was  immaterial),  or  when 
an  adult  female  was  forcibly  violated  :  and  this  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  all  conditions  of  life,  wheth- 
er bond  or  free.'  The  legal  representative  («v/otoc), 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
wrong,  and  sue  for  i'  images  in  a  civil  action.  ( Vid, 
BIAION  AIKH.)  \^  ith  respect  to  common  assaults, 
a  prosecution  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  al- 
lowable only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton  attack 
was  a  free  person,**  as  the  essence  of  the  offence 
lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could  incur  no 
degradation  by  receiving  a  blow,  though  the  injury, 
if  slight,  might  entitle  the  master  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  battery  (aixm),  or,  if  serious,  for  the 
loss  of  his  services  {vid.  BAABH2  AIKH),  in  a  pri- 

I.  (Xen.,  Hollen.,  iv.,  5,  ♦  11.— Compare  Ayewl.,  2,  17.)— 2. 

a  en.,  Hellen.,  iv.,  5,  ^  11.— Pans.,  iii.,  10,  ^  1.}— 3.  (Paus.,  !▼., 
.  k  8.)— 4.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  23.)-5.  (II.,  xiv.,  318.— Theocrit.,  Id., 
z. — ^llkeophrast.,  li.  P.,  vi.,  8. — Dioscor.,  iv.,  03. — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  v.)— 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  V.)— 7.  (Moie'sAnc.  Min- 
•fmlogy,  p.  109.)— 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.>  -0.  (Oemoeth.,  c. 
if  Aid.,  529,  15.)— 10.  (Aristot.,  Rhot.,  li.,  94  ) 
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vate  lawsuit.^  These  two  last-mentiuned  acnodi 
might  also  be  resorted  to  by  a  free  citizen  whes 
similarly  outraged  in  his  own  person,  if  he  wen 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  compensation  for  ttie 
wrong,  than  the  mere  punishment  of  the  wrong- 
doer, as  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  defeniant  in 
the  public  prosecution  accrued  to  the  state,  and  oat 
to  the  plaintiff.  A  fine  also  of  a  thousand  drachma, 
forfeited  by  the  prosecutor  upon  his  relinquishini 
his  suit  or  failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of 
the  dicasts,  may  have  contributed  to  render  causes 
of  this  kind  less  frequent,  and  partly  account  foi 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  speeches  extaut 
upon  this  subject.  If,  however,  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  both  strong  and  clear,  the  redress 
afforded  by  the  public  action  was  prompt  and  effi- 
cient. Besides  the  legitimate  protectors  of  women 
and  children,  any  Athenian  citizen,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  full  franchise,  might  volunteer  an  ac- 
cusation :  the  declaration  was  laid  before  the  thes 
mothet«e,  who,  except  it  were  hindered  by  extraor 
dinary  public  business,  were  bound  not  to  defer  tha 
trial  before  the  Heliasa  beyond  a  month.  The  se- 
verity  of  the  sentence  extended  to  confiscation  ot 
death  ;  and  if  the  latter  were  awarded,  the  crimi 
nal  was  executed  on  the  same  day :  if  a  fine  were 
imposed  upon  him,  he  was  allowed  but  a  period  of 
eleven  days  for  its  payment,  and  if  the  object  of 
his  assault  were  a  free  person,  he  was  imprisoned 
till  the  claim  of  the  state  was  liquidated.* 

♦HYDRARG'YRUS  (vdpdpyvpoc).  Quicksilvei 
is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastas 
under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  (apyvpoc  x^roc).  lu 
nature,  however,  as  Dr.  Moore  remarks,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even  four  cen- 
turies later ;  for  Pliny  distinguishes  between  quick* 
silver,  **  Argentum  vivum,"  and  the  liquid  silver, 
Hydrargyrus,  procured,  by  processes  which  he  do- 
scribes,  from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 

HYDRAULA  (vdpoiiAj/f),  an  Organist.  Accord- 
ing  to  an  author  quoted  by  Athenieus,*  the  first  or- 
ganist was  Ctesibius  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  about 
B.C.  200.  He  evidently  took  the  idea  of  bis  orgao 
from  the  Syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical  in- 
strument of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the  Greeks. 
His  object  being  to  employ  a  row  of  pipes  of  great 
size,  and  capable  of  emitting  the  most  powerful  as 
well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he  contrived  the  means 
of  adapting  keys  with  levers  {uyKuvicKoi),  and  with 
perforated  sliders  (7r<j//jTa),  to  open  and  shut  the 
mouths  of  the  pipes  {yXu<T<r6icofui\  a  supply  of  wind 
being  obtained,  without  intermission,  by  bellows,  in 
which  the  pressure  of  water  performed  the  same 
part  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  modem  organ  by  a 
weight.  On  this  account,  the  instrument  invented 
by  Ctesibius  was  called  the  water-organ  {h6po»hi  \ 
vSpavXiKov  bpyavov*).  Its  pipes  were  partly  of 
bronze  ix^XKeiri  apovpa  ;•  seges  aena^)^  and  partly  of 
reed.  The  number  of  its  stops,  and,  consequently, 
of  its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight,^  so 
that  Tertullian^  describes  it  with  reason  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  instrument.  It  continued  m 
use  so  late  as  the  ninth  century  of  our  eraj  in  the 
year  826,  a  water-or^n  was  erected  by  a  Venetiaa 
in  the  church  of  Aquis-granum,  the  modern  Aix-ta 
Ohapelle." 

The  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  splendid  entertainments  provided 
for  them  by  the  emperors  and  other  opulent  persons. 


1.  (Mefw,  Att.  Proc.,  888.)— 2.  (Demortb.,  1.  c— JEKrbm.,e 
Tim.,  41  >---S.  (IT.,  75.— Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  w«m  S3.>— 4 
(Athon.,  i-  c.)— 5.  (Hero,  Spirit.—ViiruT.,  x.,  13.— SchMi4» 
ad  loc. — Brieberg,  die  Fneum.  Erfindangen  der  Griecheii«P'9^ 
61.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  ix.,  8.— Cic,  Tuao.,  iii.,  18.)— 6.  (Jal.  !■» 
in  Brunck*s  Anal.,  ii.,  403.)— 7.  (Claud.,  De  Mall.  TkM* 
Com.,  310.)— 8.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c)-0.  (De  Animm,  14.)— 10.  CQl!t 
MQnff^er  Kirche  in  Aachea,  p.  14.) 
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Neni  was  TArynorious  about  organs,  rioth  in  regard 
lo  their  musical  effect  and  their  mechanisna.'  A 
eontomiate  coin  of  this  emperor  in  the  British  Mu- 
Mozn  (see  woodcut)  shows  an  organ  with  a  sprig  of 


*aure2  or  one  side,  and  a  man  standing  on  the  other, 
who  may  have  been  victorious  in  the  exhibitions 
of  the  circus  or  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  probable 
that  these  medals  were  bestowed  upon  such  victors, 
and  that  the  organ  was  impressed  upon  them  on  ac- 
count of  its  introduction  on  such  occasions.'  The 
general  fodn  of  the  organ  is  also  clearly  exhibited 
in  a  poem  by  Publilius  Optatianus,  describing  the 
instrument,  and  composed  of  verses  so  constructed 
u  to  show  both  the  lower  part  which  contained  the 
SeUows,  the  wind  chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and  over 
this,  the  row  (,f  26  pipes.  These  are  represented  by 
26  lines,  which  increase  in  length  each  by  one  let- 
ter, until  the  ladt  line  is  twice  as  long  as  the  first.' 

HYDRIAPHOR'IA  {idpiaf^opia)  was  one  of  the 
services  which  aliens  (//^rot/cot)  residinjr  at  Athens 
bad  to  perform  to  the  Athenians  at  the  Panathenea, 
•nd  by  which  it  ^vas  probably  only  intPnUed  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  recollection  thut  they  were 
mere  aliens,  and  not  citizens.  The  hydriaphoria 
#aa  performed  only  by  the  wives  of  aliens,*  where- 
18  their  daughters  had  on  the  same  occasion  to  per- 
fomi  the  OKia&Ti^pia  (the  carrying  of  parasols)  to 
the  Atbetuan  maidens,  and  their  husbands  the  ana- 
frifopia  (the  canying  of  vessels*).  It  is  clear,  from 
the  words  of  ^lian,  that  these  humiliating  services 
were  not  demanded  of  the  aliens  by  the  laws  of  So- 
lon, but  that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  pe- 
riod.* The  hydriaphoria  was  the  carrying  of  a  ves- 
sel with  water  (rd/>to^),  which  service  the  married 
alien  women  had  to  perform  to  the  married  part  of 
the  female  citizens  of  Athens,  when  they  walked  to 
the  Temple  of  Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the 
Paoathensa.* 

•nrAHMA  TI  {iiXrjfiu  tl,  TcadrfTiKov).  Under  this 
name,  as  Stackhouse  remarks,  Theophrastus  de- 
scribes the  Mimosa  sensitiva,  L.,  or  Sensitive  Plant.' 
HYLO'ROI  or  HYLEO'ROI  (vXopoi  or  vXrjupoi) 
is  explained  by  Hesychius"  as  officers  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  forests  {iXriv  ^vXaaawv").  Aris- 
totle,** who  divides  all  public  officers  into  three 
classes  {upxai,  iTrtfie^.Tjrait  and  ifireplTai\  reckons 
the  vXupoi  among  the  kmfuXtjTalt  and  says  that 
by  some  they  were  called  uypovofwt.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests,  similar  to  the  German yar«/«r.  But  the 
exact  nature  of  their  office,  or  the  particular  Greek 
states  where  it  existed,  are  unknown. 

*i/yOSCY'AMUS  (uoflTicva^of),  a  poisonous  herb. 
Henbane.     Three  species  are  described  by  Dioscor- 


1.  (SucCon^  Ner.,  41,  54.) — 2.  (Uavercamp,  Do  Num.  con- 
mubtts.)— 3.  (Wernsdurf.  Puet.  Lat.  Min.,  v.  ii.,  n.  304-413.) 
--4.  (PoUnz,  Onom.,  iii.,  55.)— 5.  {Vid.  iElian,  v.  H.,  vi.,  1, 
vith  Perizonxas's  notes.  —  Harpocrat.,  s.  t.  'ZKa^Mopoi.) — 6. 
(WaeliMDath,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  1.,  i.,  p.  250,  &c.— Petitus,  Leg. 
Ittn  p.  85.)— 7.  (Arutoph.,  Eccle».,  f38.)— 8.  (Compare  Meur- 
«u,  Pawthmaica,  c  91.)— 9.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  3.)— 10. 
la  ▼.)— II.  (Ca«npara  Saidaa.  a  v.^— 12.  (Polit.,  Ti .  5.) 


jdes,  which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Huoscyamtu 
reticulatus,  H.  aureus,  and  H.  albus.  *•  Upon  whaf 
grounds  he  rejects  the  H.  niger,"  observes  Adams^ 
"  as  applying  to  the  first  species,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend.  The  H.  niger  now  grows  wifd  in 
Britain ;  but,  considering  the  situations  in  which  it 
is  found,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  brought 
thither  by  the  Romans.*" 

HYPEREMEROS.    {Vid.  Enechyra.) 

HYPERESIA.     (Vid.  Hyperetes.) 

HYPE'RETES  (yrrriptnj^).  This  word  is  derived 
from  ipiaau,  ipinjCi  and,  therefore,  originally  signi- 
fies a  rower  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  or  marines,  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  persons  who  performed  any  ser- 
vice in  a  vessel.*  In  a  stUl  wider  sense,  VTrrfpinif 
was  applied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the  assist  • 
ant  of  another,  and  performed  manual  labour  for 
him,  whether  in  sacred  or  profane  things,*  whence 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  witk 
slave.*  Hence,  also,  the  name  wnjptraL  was  some 
times  given  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hoplitae  were 
accompanied  when  they  took  the  field,  and  who  car- 
ried the  luggage,  the  provisions,  and  the  shield  of 
the  hoplitse.*  The  more  common  name  for  this  ser 
vant  of  the  hoplitae  was  oKevo^poc. 

At  Athens  the  name  vifnjpirrig,  or  the  abstract 
vTTtipsaia,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officers.  Aristotle*  divides  all  public  offices 
into  three  classes :  hpxai  or  magistracies,  kniftiXeiai 
or  administrations,  and  vtnjpeaiai  or  services.  Now 
all  public  officers  at  Athens,  in  as  far  as  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  the  executors  of 
its  will,  were  appointed  by  the  people  itself  or  by 
the  senate ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  sub- 
altern military  officers,  we  never  find  that  one  pub- 
lic officer  was  appointed  by  another.  A  public  offi  • 
cer,  therefore,  when  he  appointed  another  person  to 
pprlbrm  the  lower  or  more  mechanical  parts  of  hia 
office,  could  not  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  publio 
officer,  but  merely  engaged  him  as  his  servant  {vmt 
piTij^\  and  on  his  own  responsibility.  These  vnrt- 
piTQi,  therefore,  were  not  public  officers,  properly 
speaking,  but  only  in  as  far  as  they  took  a  part  in 
the  functions  of  such  officers.  The  original  and 
characteristic  difference  between  them  and  real  pub- 
lic officers  was,  that  the  former  received  salaries, 
while  the  latter  had  none.  Among  the  vtrnpiToi 
were  reckoned  the  lover  classes  of  scribes  {vid, 
Gramuateus),  heralds,  messengers,  the  ministers 
of  the  Eleven,  and  others.  This  class  of  persons, 
as  might  be  supposed,  did  not  enjoy  any  high  de- 
gree of  estimation  at  Athens,^  and  from  Aristotle* 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  always  Athenian  citi- 
zens, but  sometimes  slaves. 

•HYPERICUM  {vncpiKov),  a  species  of  Saint 
John's  Wort,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining to  what  particular  species  it  belongs.  Sib- 
thorp  prefers  the  H.  crispum;  Sprengel  the  barbalumj 
Jacqu* 

HYPEROON.     (Vid.  House,  Greek,  p.  516.) 

HYPEUTHYNUS  (vnevSwo^Y    {Vid.  Euthvne.) 

•rnOBOAHS  rPA*H  {vno(^o^g  ypai^fj).  Of  thii 
action  we  learn  from  the  Lex.  Rhet.  that  it  was  one 
of  the  many  institutions  calculated  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred  against  per- 
sons suspected  of  having  been  supposititious  chil- 
dren.  If  this  fact  was  established  at  the  trial,  the 
pretended  citizen  was  reduced  to  slavery,  and  hia 
properly  confiscated. 


1.  (Dioecor.,  iv.,  W.—Adama,  Append.,  a.  ▼.)  — 2.  (Thacyd« 
H.,  31,  with  GfiUer'a  note.— Demosth..  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1214,  1210, 
«kc  —  Polyb.,  T.,  109.)  —  8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  1,  16.  —  Id.  ib., 
viii.,  10.) — 4.  (Clitarchua  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,p.  267.— Compare  Pol 
lux,  vii.,  8,  2.— Heaych.,  a.  v.)— 5.  (Bflckh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  292 
— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  ii.,  1,  81.)  — 6.  (Polit.,  ri.,  5.)  — 7.  (Pollu* 
Onom.,  \i.,  31.)— 8.  (Polit.,  it.,  12.)— 9.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  101  » 
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HYPOCAUSTUM.    {Vid.  Baths,  p.  161.) 

HYPODEMA.    {Vid.  Calcbus.) 

HYPOGE'UM.    {Vid.  OoNDiToniaM.) 

♦HYPOGLOSSON  (wrSyhjaaov),  a  plant,  the 
Htiseu^  hypoglossunij  a/^cording  to  Mattbiolus  and 
Sprengel/ 

HYPOGRAMMATEUS.    (Vid.  Grammateds.) 

*HYPOLA'iS  (uTToAoff),  a  bird  mentioned  by  Ar- 
istotle, and  the  name  of  which  Gaza  translates  into 
Latin  by  Curuca.  Gesner  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anikus  praterutisf  Bechstcin  ' 

HYPOMOSIA.  (Vid.  DiAiTKTAi,  p.  854;  Dice, 
p  358.) 

HYI»ORCHE'MA  {v7r6pxvfM)y^a8  a  lively  kind  of 
mimic  dance  which  accompanied  the  songs  used  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  among  the  Dorians. 
It  was  performed  by  men  and  women.'  A  chorus 
of  singers  at  the  festivals  of  Apollo  usually  danced 
around  the  altar,  while  several  other  persons  were 
appointed  to  accompany  the  action  of  the  song  with 
an  appropriate  mimic  performance  {inropx^t^'^oO' 
The  hypuTcbema  was  thus  a  lyric  dance,  and  ollen 
passed  into  the  playful  and  comic,  whence  Athenae- 
U8*  compares  it  with  the  cordax  of  comedy.  It  had, 
according  to  the  supposition  of  Miiller,  like  all  the 
music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  originated  in 
Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  period  introduced  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  where  it  seems  to  have  continued 
to  be  performed  down  to  the  time  cf  Lucian.*  A 
similar  kind  of  dance  was  the  -yipavoct  which  The- 
seus, on  his  return  from  Crete,  was  said  to  have 
performed  in  Delos,  and  which  was  customary  in 
this  island  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.*  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  yepavovXKd^.''  It 
was  performed  with  blows,  and  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  {kv  />v6fiu  nepieXi^eic  xal  iiveXi^et^ 
ixovTi),  and  was  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  When  the  chorus  was 
at  rest,  it  formed  a  semicircle,  with  leaders  at  the 
two  wings.* 

The  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  hyporchem  were  likewise  called  hyporchemata. 
The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
was  Tlialetas ;  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  playfulness  of  the  dance  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  fragments  of  the  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confirm  this  supposition,  for  their  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and 
grapiiic  character.*  These  characteristics  must 
have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  hypor- 
chematic  songs  of  Thaletas.** 

HYPOTHE'CA.    (Kid.  Pionus.) 

HYPOTHECARIA  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Pignus.) 

HYPOTIME'SIS.     (Fii.  Census.) 

*HYS  (««•).     {Vid.  Sus.) 

*Ii YSSO'PUS  («(T<TW7rof ),  the  Hyssop.  "  Consid- 
erable doubts  have  been  entertained,"  says  Adams, 
•'  whether  the  ancient  Hyssop  was  the  same  as  the 
modern.  Sprongel  is  disposed  to  hold  the  Origanum 
Mgyptiacum  as  being  the  iaauiro^  of  the  Greeks. 
However,  Matthiolus,  Cord  us,  Fuchsius,  and  most 
of  the  older  authorities,  with  the  exception  of  Bau- 
hin,  refer  it  to  the  H.  officinalis.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  Hyssop,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Hill,  agree  exactly  with  those  of  the 
iooLiito^  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  This  appears  to 
me  a  strong  presumption  of  their  identity."" 

♦HYSTRIX  {iarpi^,  the  Crested  Porcupine,  or 


Hystrix  cristata,  Js.  The  belief  ente/timed  hi  Mi 
ancient  and  modern  times,  that  the  Porcupine  darti 
out  its  quills  when  irritated,  would  appear  to  be  f<n 
the  roost  part  founded  in  mistake  or  imagiDatkNH 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  when  frightened, 
many  of  its  quills  drop  out.  It  is  supposed  to  bi 
the  Kephod  of  Scripture>^ 

I.  J. 

JA'CULUM.    {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

JA'NITOR.     ( Vid.  Janua,  p.  627.) 

JANUA  {^pa)t  a  Door.  Besides  bemg  applica 
ble  to  the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  interior  of  i 
house,  which  were  properly  called  oslia*  this  tern 
more  especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  tU 
house,  1.  c,  the  front  or  street  door,  which  was  aliii 
called  anticvmt*  and  in  Greek  ^pa  (dXeio^,  aiXcia, 
avho^,  or  avXia.*  The  houses  of  the  Romans  con> 
monly  had  a  back  door,  called  posticum^  pottica^  oi 
posticiUaj*  and  in  Greek  napadvpa,  dim.  voptMpim 
Cicero*  also  calls  it  pseudotkyron,  *'  the  false  door,* 
in  contradistinction  to  janua,  the  front  door ;  and 
because  it  often  led  into  the  garden  of  the  home,' 
it  was  called  the  garden-door  {rifnaia^). 

The  doorway,  when  complete,  consisted  of  foui 
indispensable  parts  ;  the  threshold  or  sill ;  the  liu- 
tel ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  {limen,  fin^Cj  <f^^ac)  was  the  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thooghi 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot.  Oo 
this  account,  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  were 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper,  aflei 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  would  (hec 
place  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold  also.*  Of  tbit 
an  example  is  presented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  61. 

The  lintel  {jugumentumj^*  svperciUum^^)  was  atoc 
called /tinen,"  and  more  specifically  liwutsufentm 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  was  called  U 
men  infcrum.^*  Being  designed  to  suppoit  a  super 
incumbent  weight,  it  was  generally  a  single  piece, 
either  of  wood  or  stone.  Hence  those  linlek  vhic|b 
still  remain  in  ancient  buildings  astonish  as  by  tbeir 
great  length.  In  large  and  splendid  edifices,  the 
jambs  or  door-posts  {postet^  araBfioi)  were  made  to 
converge  towards  the  top,  accordmg  to  certain  rules 
which  are  given  by  Vitrnvius.**^  In  describing  the 
construction  of  temples,  he  calls  them  MniepegmentM. 
the  propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understood  from 
the  ground-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  216,  where  the 
hinges  are  seen  to  be  behind  the  jambs«  This  plan 
may  also  serve  to  show  what  Theocritus  means  by 
the  hoUoio  door-posts  (araSfiu  KoTXa  ^pawv**).  In 
the  Augustan  age  it  was  fashionable  to  inlay  the 
posts  with  tortoise-shell.'*  Although  the  jamb  W3» 
sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  lintel,  it 
was  made  of  a  single  stone,  even  in  the  largest  edi- 
fices. A  very  striking  effect  was  produced  by  tbc 
height  of  these  doorways,  as  well  as  by  tbeir  ontly 
decorations,  beautiful  materials,  and  tasteful  proper 
tions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  worshippers  tii 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  divinity, 
and  to  observe  the  rites  performed  before  it.  Alsr», 
the  whole  light  of  the  building  was  commonly  ad- 


1.  (Diowor.,  iv.,  130.— Adams,  •.  t.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ▼{., 
7.— AJdami,  Append.,  b.  t.)— 3.  (Athen.,  xir.,  p.  GSD—i.  (xir., 
p,  OO.) — 5.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  15.— Lucian,  De  Saltut.,  16.  —  Com- 
iwre  Mailer.  Dor.,  ii.,  6, 4  14.)  —6.  (Thes.,  21.)  —  7.  (Heiych., 
■.  T.>— 8.  (Pollux,  Onoro.,  it.,  101.)— fl.  (Btlckli,  De  Metr.Pind., 
D.  tOl,  &':.,  and  p.  270.)  — 10.  (Mullor,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p. 
IS,  Ac,  compared  with  p.  IM.) — 11.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,87. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) 
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I.  (Aristot,,  H.  A.,Tiii.,  19.— Oppian*  Cjwg.^  iii-,  SQl.— id 
ama.  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Isid.,  Oriy.,  xr.,  7.  —  Viwr.,  JEa^  rw, 
43,  81.)— 3.  (Fcslus,  s.  r.)— 4.  (Od.,  xxiii.,  49.— Piod.,  NVm..  ^ 
19.— Menand.,  p.  87,  ed.  Mcin.— Harpocrat.,  s.  ▼.  — Theuphr, 
Char.,  18.— Theocrit.,  xr.,  43.— Chant.,  i.,  2.— Ilaroditn,  ri^  1-^ 
—5.  (Festus,  s.  T.— Hot.,  Epist.,  I.,  r.,  31.— ApaU  Met.,  ii.,  ••- ' 
Plaut.,  Most.,  III.,  lii.,  27.— Soet.,  Claud  ,  18  )-«.  (Port.  »«i, 
6.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Stich.,  III.,  i.,  40-44.)— 8.  (Hemippw  ap.  Athn» 
XT.,  6.)— 9.  (VitmT.,  ill.,  4.)— la  (Cato,  De  Re  RoaL,  RK^ 
(VitniT.,  if.,  6.) -12.  (Jut.,  ri.,  2S7.)->U.  (Plant,  U&n^'fm 
i.,  1.)— 14  (1.  c.)-15.  (IdyU.,  zxir.,  ]A.)->16.  (Tug^  OMif.,tt- 
463.) 
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I  through  the  same  aperture.    These  circum- 

I  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
QQS,  showing  the  front  of  a  small  Temple  of  Jupiter, 


laXen  from  a  bas-relief*    The  term  anttpagmeiUum, 
which  has  been  already  explained,  and  which  was 
applied  to  the  lintel  as  well  as  the  jambs  {antepag- 
mentum  superius*\  implies  that  the  doors  opened  in- 
^rd.    This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  same  woodcut, 
aod  is  found  to  be  the  construction  of  all  ancient 
buildings  at  Pompeii  and  other  places.    In  some  of 
these  buildings,  as,  for  example,  in  that  called  "  the 
boiise  of  the  tragic  poet,"  even  the  marble  thresh- 
oW  rises  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  door,'  so  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  door  was 
l»  every  part  behind  the  door-case.    After  the  time 
of  Hippias,  the  street-doors  were  not  permitted  to 
open  outwardly  at  Athens,*  and  hence  hdovvai 
nieant  to  open  the  door  on  coming  in,  and  hrtaTru- 
oaadai  or  heTiKvaauBai  to  shut  it  on  going  out.    In 
a  single  instance  only  were  the  doors  allowed  to 
open  outwardly  at  Rome  ;  an  exception  was  made 
is  a  special  privilege  in  honour  of  Marcus  Valerius.* 
The  lintel  of  the  oblong  door-case  was,  in  all  large 
ami  splendid  buildings,  such  as  the  great  temples, 
Mrmounted  either  by  an  architrave  and  cornice,  or 
by  a  cornice  only.    As  this  is  not  shown  in  the  bas- 
relief  above  introduced,  an  actual  doorway,  viz., 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora,  is  here 
added.    Above  the  lintel  is  an  architrave,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  upon  it,  and  above  this  a  project- 
ing cornice,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  console, 
which  reaches  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
lintel.    The  top  of  the  cornice  (corona  summa*)  co- 
incided in  height  with  the  tops  of  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  the  pronaos,  so  that  the  doorway,  with 
its  eupersinicture,  was  exactly  equal  in  height  to 
the  columns  and  the  Ant^.    This  superstruction 
Was  the  hypcrthyrum  of  Vitruvius,'  and  of  the  Greek 
Hthiiects  whom  he  followed.    The  next  woodcut 
afcows  one  of  the  two  consoles  which  support  the 
3.miicc  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  doorway  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens.    In  the  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  building  of  that  temple,  which  is  now 
in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
object  here  delineated  is  called  ov^  tu  vnepOvpCf). 
Other  Greek  names  for  it,  used  by  Vitruvius,*  are 


I.  (Moo.  Matt.,  v.,  iii.,  Tab.  ».)— 2.  (Vitruv.,  iv.,  6,  1.)— S. 
(UHI's  Pompetanm,  3d  wr..  i.,  p.  144.)— 4.  (Becker,  Charikles, 
i.  p.  189.  flOe.)— S.  (Plot.,  Popllc— Schneider  in  Viiniv.,  ir.,  », 
l>-«.  (Vitr«T.  IT.,  6. 1  »— 7  (1.  c.)— 8.  (iv.,  6, 4  ) 


paroiis  and  ancon,  literally  a  "side-ear"  and  "au 
elbow."  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trusses,  in  thia 
situation,  was  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style  of 
architecture,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doric. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer,^  Hesiod,*  and  He- 
rodotus* use  the  term  vnipOvpov,  or  its  diminutive 
vncpdvpioVf  to  include  the  lintel.  Upon  some  part 
of  the  hyperthyrum  there  was  often  an  inscription, 
recording  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  erection,  ae 
in  the  case  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  above  repre- 
sented,  or  else  merely  expressing  a  moral  senti^ 
ment,  like  the  celebrated  "  Know  thyself"  upon  the 
temple  at  Delphi. 

The  door  itself  was  called  forts  or  ra/ra,  and  in 
Greek  aavlg,  x^iaiact  or  •^vptrpov.  These  words 
are  commonly  found  in  the  plural,  because  the  door- 
way of  every  building  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tained two  doors  folding  together,  as  in  all  the  in- 
stances already  referred  to.  When  foris  is  used  in 
the  singular,  we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one  of 
the  folding  doors  only,  as  in  the  phrase /orw  crepuit^ 
which  occurs  repeatedly  in  Plautus,  and  describes 
the  creaking  of  a  single  valve,  opened  alone  and 
turning  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  internal  doors  of 
houses  were  bivalve  ;♦  hence  we  read  of  "  the  fold- 
ing-doors of  a  bedchamber"  {fores  cubiculi;^  aavC- 
dec  ^  dpapvlai  ;•  irvXai  6i7rXai^y  But  in  every  case 
each  of  the  two  valves  was  wide  enough  to  allow 
persons  to  pass  through  without  opening  the  other 
valve  also.  Even  each  valve  was  sometimes  dou- 
ble, so  as  to  fold  like  our  window-shutters  (dupliceM 
complicaJnUsgue^).  The  mode  of  attaching  doors  to 
the  doorway  is  explained  under  the  article  Cardo. 

The  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  doors  are  aSi 
of  marble  or  of  bronze ;  those  made  of  wood,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  common  material,  have  perish* 
ed.  The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii*  is  made  of  » 
single  piece  of  marble,  including  the  pivots,  whick 
were  encased  in  bronze,  and  turned  in  sockets  ofi 
the  same  metal.  It  is  3  feet  high,  2  feet  9  inches 
wide,  4i  inches  thick.  It  is  cut  in  front  to  rcsero 
ble  panels,  and  thus  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  common  wooden  door,  and  it  war 
fastened  by  a  lock,  traces  of  which  remain.  Thr 
beautifully-wrought  tombs  of  Asia  Minor  (sec  p. 
457)  and  other  Eastern  countries  have  stone  doore^ 
made  either  to  turn  on  pivots  or  to  slide  sidcwayi 


1.  (Od.,  Tii.,  go.)— 2.  (Scut.,  27I.)-8.  (i.,  179.)-4.  (OelR 
Pompeiana,  9d  «cr.,  i.,p.  KW.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octav..  •«.— Q.  CntL, 
T.,  (S.)-6.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xxiii.,  42.)— 7.  (Soph.,  lEd.  Tyr.,  IMl.) 
—8.  (laid.,  Orir.,  xr.,  7.)— 9.  (Mazoia.  Ruines  de  Pompii,  tov 
i.,  pi.  XIX.,  fig.  i.) 
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to  groo?es.  Doots  of  bronze  are  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers.^  The  doors  of  a  supposed  tem- 
ple of  Remus,  still  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  oo- 
eupied  as  a  Christian  church,  are  of  this  material. 
Mr.  Donaldson*  has  represented  them  as  filling  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  doorway  of  the  temple  at  Co- 
ra, as  shown  in  the  last  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  him.  The  four  panels  are  surrounded  by  rows 
of  small  circles,  marking  the  spots  on  which  were 
fixed  rosettes  or  bosses,  similar  to  those  which  are 
described  and  figured  in  the  article  Bulla,  and 
which  served  both  to  strengthen  and  to  adorn  the 
doors.  The  leaves  of  the  doors  were  sometimes 
overlaid  with  gold,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem  ,*  at  other  times  they  were  enriched  with 
I  ho  most  exquisite  carving.*  Those  in  the  Temple 
i»f  Minerva  at  Syracuse  are  said  by  Cicero*  to  have 
exceeded  all  others  in  the  curious  and  beautiful 
workmanship  executed  upon  them  in  gold  and  ivory. 
'»It  is  incredible,"  says  he,  "how  many  Greeks 
have  left  writings  descriptive  of  the  elegance  of 
thesb  valves  "  One  of  the  ornaments  was  "  a  most 
beautiful  Gorgon's  head,  with  tresses  of  snakes," 
probably  occupying  the  centre  of  a  panel.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sculptures  upon  the  valves  themselves, 
the  finest  statues  were  sometimes  placed  beside 
them,  probably  at  the  base  of  the  antepagmenta,  as 
in  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Juno  in  Samos.*  In 
the  fancied  palace  of  Alcinous,^  the  door-case,  which 
was  of  silver,  with  a  threshold  of  bronze,  included 
folding- doors  of  gold  ;  while  dogs,  wrought  in  gold 
and  silver,  guarded  the  approach,  probably  disposed 
like  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  before  an  Egyptian  tem- 
ple. As  luxury  advanced  among  the  Romans, 
metal  took  the  place  of  wood,  even  in  the  d  >ors  of 
the  interior  of  a  house.  Hence  the  quaestor  S). 
Carvilius  reproved  Camillus  for  having  his  cham- 
ber doors  covered  with  bronze  {ctrata  ottia*). 

A  lattice-work  is  to  be  observed  above  the  bronze 
ioors  in  the  last  woodcut,  Mr.  Donaldson  having 
Introduced  it  on  the  authority  more  especially  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
doorway  is  filled  with  a  window  such  as  that  here 
represented.  T'l^'uvius'  calls  it  the  hypatrum,  and 
his  language  impi^e.^  ;iir.  ";  *-ri3  commonly  used  in 
temples. 

The  folding-doors  exhibited  in  the  last  woodcut, 
instead  of  a  rebate  such  as  we  employ,  have  an  up- 
right bronze  pilaster  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
doorway,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  valves. 
The  fastenings  of  the  door  {daustra  ;^*  obiccs)  com- 
monly consisted  in  a  bolt  {pessuliis ;  udvdaXog^  Kara- 
xev^,  K2.eWpoVt  Alt.  KXySpov^^)  placed  at  the  base  of 
rach  foris,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  pushed  into  a 
socket  made  in  the  sill  to  receive  it  {irvdfi^v^*).  The 
Pompeian  doorways  show  two  holes  corresponding 
to  the  bolts  of  the  two  fores  ;"  and  they  agree  with 
numerous  passages  which  mention  in  the  plural 
number  **  the  bolts,"  or  "  both  the  bolts"  of  a  door." 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  bolt  pre- 
cerved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples." 

By  night  the  front  door  of  the  house  was  farther 
Bscured  by  means  of  a  wooden  and  sometimes  an 
iron  bar  {seraj  repagula^  /lox^og)  placed  across  it, 
nnd  inserted  into  sockets  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way." Hence  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  bar 
(*«w  fiox^^  irapii<^epeiv)  in  order  to  open  the  door 
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(resenre)}  Even  chamber  doors  were  secureo  14 
the  same  manner'  {cuHctUi  abseratu  forums') ;  and 
here  also,  in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  employed  u 
a  farther  security,  in  addition  to  the  two  bolts  (xAf- 
dfta  avuirepaivovrec  fiox^is*)'  ^o  fasten  the  door 
with  the  bolt  was  jamuB  pestulum  obdercy  with  the 
bar  januam  ohserare.^  At  Athens  a  jealous  husband 
sometimps  even  proceeded  to  seal  the  door  of  the 
women  ;>  .ipartment.*  The  door  of  a  bedchamber 
was  sometimes  covered  with  a  curtain.    (Kti.  Vb- 

L0M.) 

In  the  Odyssey,^  we  find  mention  of  a  contrivanos 
for  bolting  or  unbolting  a  door  from  the  outside, 
which  consisted  in  a  leathern  thong  {ifid^)  inserted 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  by  means  of  a  \oa^ 
ring,  or  hook  (/cXetV,  f^v«f),  which  was  the  ongio 
of  keys,  capable  of  laying  hold  of  the  bolt  so  as  to 
move  it  in  the  manner  required.  The  bolt,  by  the 
progress  of  improvement,  was  transformed  into  a 
lock,  and  the  keys  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii {vid.  Clavis),  and  those  attached  to  rings," 
prove  that  among  the  polished  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  art  of  the  locksmith  (xArtdoTroic^)  approached 
very  nearly  to  its  present  state.* 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  to  this 
article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valve,  which  was  used 
to  shut  the  door,  and  therefore  called  the  hKiirxacr^ 
Herodotus^^  tells  a  story  of  a  captive  who,  having 
escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  to  the  rings  00 
the  doors  with  both  his  hands.  This  appendage  to 
the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gilt  and  very  hand- 
some, was  also  called,  on  account  of  its  form,  Kpi- 
Ko^  and  Kopuvijt  t.  ^.,  a  "  circle"  or  **  crown  ;""  and, 
because  it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  was 
called  /Sdn-Tjoov."  The  term  Kopa^^  **  a  crov7,""  prob- 
ably  denoted  a  knocker  more  nearly  approaching 
the  form  of  that  bird,  or,  perhaps,  of  its  neck  and 
head.  The  lowest  figure  in  the  last  woodcut  shows 
a  richly-ornamented  epispaster  from  the  coUectioa 
at  Naples.  That  with  a  lion's  head  is  taken  fnm 
a  bas-relief,  representing  the  doors  of  a  temple,  ■ 
the  collection  at  Ince-Blundell,  near  Liverpool  llA 
third  figure  is  from  the  Neapolitan  Museum. 

Before  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  aoy  pritM 
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9  of  a  superior  description,  tbsre  was  a  passage 
leading  to  the  door  from  the  public  road,  which  was 
vailed  veslihulum}  and  irpodvpov.*  It  was  provided 
with  seats.*  It  was  sometimes  c<>vered  by  an  arch 
{vid.  Caubra),  which  was  supported  by  two  pillars,* 
and  sometimes  adorned  with  sculptures.*  Here 
persons  waited  who  came  in  the  morning  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  occupier  of  the  house.*  In  the 
vestibule  was  placed  the  domestic  altar.  {Vid.  Abi, 
p.  78.)  The  Athenians  also  planted  a  laurel  in  the 
same  situation,  beside  a  figure  designed  to  represent 
Apollo  ;'  and  statues  of  Mercury  were  still  more 
frequent,*  being  erected  there  on  the  principle  of 
vetting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.* 

The  DoNARiA  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
oot  only  from  the  ANTiS,  but  likewise  from  the 
door-posts  and  lintels  of  their  temples,'*  as  well  as 
of  palaces,  which  in  ancient  times  partook  of  the 
sanctity  of  temples. '^  Victors  in  tho  games  sus- 
pended their  crowns  at  the  door  of  a  temple."  In 
like  manner,  persons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doors  the  spoils  which  they  had  taken 
in  battle.'*  Stags'  horns  and  boars*  tusks  were,  on 
the  same  principle,  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of  the 
temples  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  individuals 
who  had  taken  these  animals  in  the  chase.  Owls 
and  otber  nocturnal  birds  were  nailed  upon  the 
doors  as  in  modern  times.'*  Also  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  fiowers  were  suspended  over  the  doors 
of  temples,  in  connexion  with  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious rites  or  the  expression  of  public  thanksgiving, 
being  composed  in  each  case  of  productions  suited 
to  the  particular  divinity  whom  they  were  intended 
to  honour.  In  this  manner  the  covotul  spicea  was 
suspended  in  honour  of  Ceres."  Bay  was  so 
used  in  token  of  victory,  especially  at  Rome,'*  where 
it  sometimes  overshadowed  the  Corona  Civica  on 
ihe  doors  of  the  imperial  palace'^  (laureatisforibus^^). 
The  doors  of  private  houses  were  ornamented  in  a 
similar  way,  and  with  different  plants,  according  to 
the  ocoBsion.  More  especially  in  celebration  of  a 
marriage,  either  bay  or  myrtle  was  placed  about 
Che  door  of  the  bridegroom.'*  Catullus,  in  describing 
£n  imaginary  marriage,  supposes  the  whole  vesti- 
bulam  to  have  been  tastefully  overarched  with  the 
branches  of  trees.**  The  birth  of  a  child  was  also 
announced  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door,*'  and  a  death 
was  indicated  by  cypresses,  probably  in  pots,  placed 
in  the  vestibulum.**  In  addition  to  trees,  branches, 
garlands,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Romans  some- 
times displayed  lamps  and  torches  before  the  doors 
of  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  grati- 
tude and  joy.**  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrument- 
al, was  sometimes  performed  in  the  vestibulum, 
especially  on  occasions  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  master  of  the  house  or  to  one  of  his 
family.** 

It  was  considered  improper  to  enter  a  house  with- 
out g'lTing  notice  to  its  inmates.  This  notice  the 
Spartans  gave  by  shouting ;  the  Athenians  and  all 
other  nations  by  using  the  knocker  already  descri- 
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bed,  but  mure  commonly  by  rapping  with  the  kcuc* 
les  or  with  a  stick  {KpointVy  Koirreiv^).  In  the  hoa* 
ses  of  the  rich,  a  porter  {janitor^  cuatos,  ^vpijpda 
was  always  in  attendance  to  open  the  door.^  He 
was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave,'  and  was  chain- 
ed to  his  post.*  To  assist  him  in  guarding  the  en- 
trance, a  dog  was  universally  kept  near  it,  being 
also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall  ;*  and  in  ref- 
erence  to  this  practice,  the  warning  Cave  Canem, 
evKaOov  -r^v  «vva,  was  sometimes  written  near  the 
door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  occurs  ic  "  f  i. '. 
house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at  Pompeii,  where  it  is  ac- 
companied by  the  figure  of  a  fierce  dog,  wrought  in 
mosaic  on  the  pavement.*  Instead  of  this  harsh 
admonition,  some  walls  or  pavements  exhibited  the 
more  gracious  SALVE  or  XAIPE.*  The  appropri- 
ate name  for  the  portion  of  the  hoase  immediately 
behind  the  door  {&vp6v%  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby 
of  our  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  close 
to  the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  a  small 
room  for  the  porter  {cellat  or  cellula  jamtori*  *  ^pa 
pelov^^). 

♦lASIO'NE  {laaitjvv),  a  plant,  which  Cssalpinns 
and  Bauhin  suggest  is  the  Aquilegia  or  Columbincv 
Stackhouse  conjectures  that  it  may  be  the  Convol- 
vidus  sepium,  but  Adams  doubts  the  authority  on 
which  he  founds  this  opinion." 

•lASPACHA'TES  {laanaxaTvcl  the  Jasper-ag- 
ate  of  modern  mineralogists,  a  stone  in  which  jas- 
per is  associated  with  agate.    (Vid.  Achates.)" 

•lASPIS  (taffTTtf),  Jasper,  the  laspia  of  Werner, 
Quartz  Jaspe  of  Haiiy,  and  Jasper  of  Jameson 
laspis,  says  Pliny,  is  green,  and  often  translucent : 
"  What  we  call  Jasper,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, "  is  of 
almost  every  colour,  and  is  opaque.  But  still  the 
ancient  laspis  may  have  comprehended  certain  va- 
rieties of  green  jasper ;  and  since  agate  and  jasper 
are  closely  connected,  and  pass  into  each  other,  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  varieties  of  agate  also 
classed  under  the  same  head.  Jameson  may  say 
with  truth  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  particular 
stone  denominated  jasper  by  the  ancients,  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  one  stone  to  which  the  description 
of  jasper  could  be  applied ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  it  is  evident  that  several  different  minerals 
were  comprehended  under  a  single  name."  "  The 
Jasper,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "is  a  semi-pellucid 
stone ;  it  is  much  of  the  same  grain  and  texture 
with  the  agates,  but  not  so  hard,  nor  capable  of  so 
elegant  a  polish,  nor  does  it  approach  so  near  to  trans- 
parency. Its  general  colour  is  green,  but  it  is  spot- 
ted or  clouded  with  several  others,  as  yellow,  blue, 
brown,  red,  and  white.  The  Heliotrope,  or  common 
Bloodstone,  is  of  this  kind,  and  very  little,  if  at  all, 
different  from  the  Oriental  Jasper."" 

lATRALIPTA,  lATRALIPTES,  or  lATROA- 
LIPTES  (larpoAetirrjyf),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  physician  who  paid  particular  attention 
to  that  part  of  medical  science  called  latraliptice. 
The  name  is  compounded  of  larpog  and  aXel^o,  and 
signifies  literally  a  physician  that  cures  by  anointing. 
According  to  Pliny,"  they  were  at  first  only  the 
slaves  of  physicians,  but  afterward  rose  to  the  rank 
of  physicians  themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  su- 
perior to  the  aliptae.    {Vid.  Aliptje.)    The  word 
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( in  Paulas  iEgineta,^  Celsus,*  and  other  med- 
ical writers. 

lATRALIPTICE  ('larpoAetTrnicv)  was  that  part 
of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  which  bad  for  its 
object  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health  by 
gymnastics  and  different  kinds  of  bodily  exercises, 
inclading  unctions  and  frictions.  It  was,  according 
to  Pliny,*  first  practised  by  Prodlcus.  ( Vid.  Oym- 
HASicM,  p.  484.) 

lA'TROS.     {Vid.  MBDIC08.) 

lATROSOPHISTA  Clarpoaot^iarn^),  an  ancient 
medical  title,  signifying  apparently  (according  to  Du 
Cange*)  one  who  both  taught  medicine  and  also 
practised  it  himself;  as  the  ancients  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  didaoKaXiK^  and  ipyanCi  the  art 
and  the  science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the 
practice.*  Eunapius  Sardianus*  calls  them  k^ffxif- 
fUvovg  Xeyeiv  re  Koi  iroietv  iarpiK^v.  The  word  is 
somewhat  varied  in  different  authors.  Socrates^ 
calls  Adamantius  larpiKuv  Xoyov  aw^ioT^c-  Stepha- 
nus  Byzantinus*  mentions  ruv  larpQv  (To^iar^g: 
Cailisthenes  (quoted  in  Du  Cange),  laTpdc  ffo^tffrnc  • 
and  Theophanes*  ao^iaTfig  rfj^  larpiKffC  kitiartinii^. 
Several  ancient  physicians  are  called  by  this  title, 
e.  g.t  Magnes,*'  Cassius,  the  author  of  **  Quaestiones 
Medicse  et  Naturales,"  and  others. 

♦IBE'RIS  {I67ipic)j  a  species  of  Fepperwort,  now 
called  Lepidium  Iberia.  The  chapter  of  Dioscorides 
on  the  Ibcris  is  most  probably  spurious.^^ 

^IBIS  {Ut^\  the  Ibis,  a  bird  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians.  Two  species  of  it  are  described  by  He- 
n^otus  and  Aristotle,  but  there  has  been  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  identifying  these  two.  "  Dr.  Trail 
informs  me,"  says  Adams,  '*  that,  having  compared 
the  skeletons  of  the  mummy- bird  and  of  the  Ibis 
itUgriota,  he  found  them  identical.  It  is  the  Tan- 
talus JBlkiopieus  of  Latham.  The  other  Ibis  of  He- 
I  jdotus  would  appear  to  be  the  stork.""  The  Ibis 
1b  as  large  as  a  hen,  with  white  plumage,  except 
the  end  of  the  wing-quills,  which  are  black.  The 
last  wing-coverts  have  elongated  and  slender  barbs, 
of  a  black  colour,. with  violet  reflections,  and  thus 
'30ver  the  end  of  the  wing  and  tail.  The  bill  and 
feet  are  black,  as  well  as  the  naked  part  of  the  head 
and  neck.  In  the  young  subject,  however,  this 
part  is  covered,  at  least  on  its  upper  face,  with 
small  blackish  plumes.  "  It  is  only  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Bruee*s  Travels,"  observes  Griffith,  "  that 
positive  notions  have  been  gained  respecting  the 
genus  to  which  we  would  refer  the  bird  which  was 
so  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  which 
they  used  to  embalm  alter  its  death.  The  Ibis  of 
Perault  and  Buffon  has  since  been  recognised  for  a 
tantalus ;  that  of  Hasselquist  for  a  heron,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  ox-bird  of  Shaw ;  and  that  of  Mail- 
let  (Pharaoh's  chicken;  Raehamah  of  the  Arabs)  for 
a  vulture,  Vultur  Perenopterus,  L.  But  Bruce  found 
in  Lower  ^Ethiopia  a  bird  which  is  there  named 
Abou'hannes  (Father  John),  and,  on  comparing  il 
with  the  embalmed  individuals,  he  recognised  it  to 
be  the  true  black  and  white  Ibis,  with  reflections  on 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  same  as  the  Men- 
gel  or  Ahou-mengel  (Father  of  the  Sickle)  of  the 
Arabs.  This  fact  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  M. 
Cuvier,  by  an  examination  of  mummies  brought 
frcim  Egypt  by  Colonel  Grobert  and  M.  Geofliroy, 
aud  from  other  mummies  by  M.  Savigny,  who  also 
found  in  Egypt  the  very  bird  itself,  and  had  an  op- 
IK>rtunity  of  examining  it  in  the  living  state.  M. 
Cuvicr's  memoir  on  the  subject  was  first  inserted 
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in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Museum  ;  aod  u  tai 
*  Ossemeos  Fossiles,'  M.  Savigny  has  published  t 
natural  and  mythological  history  of  the  same  bird 
M.  Cuvier  having  found  in  the  mummy  of  an  Ibis 
the  undigested  remains  of  the  skin  end  scales  ol 
serpents,  concluded  that  these  birds  in  reality  fed 
upon  those  reptiles.  M.  Savigny  having  never 
found  any  in  the  stomach  of  such  individuals  of  the 
present  time  as  he  dissected,  came  to  a  contrary 
concl[ision,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  substantia- 
ted by  the  natural  habits  and  organization  of  the 
Ibis,  confirmed  by  analogy,  and  farther  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  stated  by 
the  baron,  but  he  observes  that  it  is  an  isolated  one, 
and  that  the  learned  professor  does  not  specify  the 
exact  position  of  the  debris  of  serpents  of  which  he 
speaks.  M.  Savigny  adds,  first,  that,  according  tc 
Herodotus,  before  the  Egyptians  proceeded  to  em 
balm  an  Ibis,  they  removed  the  intestines,  whicl 
were  reputed  to  be  excessively  long ;  secondly,  tha 
he  has  himself  found  in  the  interior  of  one  of  thesi 
mummies  no  remains  of  viscera  and  soft  parts,  but 
a  multitude  of  the  larvas  or  nymphae  of  insects  of 
diflferent  species;  thirdly,  that,  moreover,  certain 
species  of  serpents  were  reckoned  among  the  sacred 
animals,  and  that  mummies  of  such  serpents  have 
been  discovered  in  the  grottoes  of  Thebes ;  fourthly, 
that  many  of  the  mummies  of  the  Ibis,  which  wen? 
taken  from  the  repositories  in  the  plains  of  Saccara, 
contained,  under  a  general  envelope,  aggregation.* 
of  difl[erent  animals,  whose  debris  alone  were  col 
lected.  We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  remains  of 
serpents  mentioned  by  M.  Cuvier  were  not  yet  di- 
gested, which  would  naturally  be  the  case  under 
the  supposition  that  they  had  not  even  been  intro- 
duced into  the  alimentary  canal. 

"When  we  consider  the  assertions  of  Herodotus 
respecting  the  supposed  service  rendered  to  Egypt 
by  these  birds,  in  delivering  it  from  serpents,  wc 
shall  find  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  their  an- 
tipathy for  these  reptiles,  which  they  were  said  to 
combat  and  destroy ;  but  their  organization  seems  but 
little  calculated  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  enter- 
prises of  this  kind.    Besides,  the  animals  which  arc 
wont  to  rid  us  of  pernicious  species,  do  so,  not  from 
a  hatred  and  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  such 
species,  but  rather  from  the  pleasure  which  they 
experience  in  devouring  and  feasting  on  them 
This,  assuredly,  is  a  distinction  of  some  weight 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  food  of  animala 
is  always  the  same,  except  in  cases  of  dearth,  which 
dearth  is  never  wantonly  created  by  the  animsk 
themselves.    If  serpents  of  any  kind  were  the  nat- 
ural aliment  of  the  Ibis,  instead  of  preventing  them 
from  penetrating  into  the  country  where  these  Iwrds 
were  destined  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  lat 
ter  would  rather  follow  them  into  the  lAaces  of  thrii 
retreat.    If  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  rec- 
ollection that  sandy  countries  are  the  suitable  hab- 
itats of  serpents,  while  hum<d  situations  are  best 
adapted  to  the  Ibis,  we  shall  find  fresh  cause  to  re- 
ject the  opinion  of  Herodotus  as  fabulous.    It  coiilo 
not,  indeed,  ha?e  been  received  with  any  great  dc- 
gree  of  confidence  by  his  countrymen,  since  the  ilrsi 
naturalist  of  Greece  has  passed  over  in  silence  th« 
antipathy  of  the  Ibis  to  the  serpent,  and  their  su^ 
posed  combats.    If  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  he 
had  himself  seen,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  mountains  open  on  the  plains 
of  Egypt,  the  fields  covered  with  an  incredible  num 
her  of  accumulated  bones,  and  instances  these  boue4 
as  the  remains  of  reptiles  destroyed  by  the  Ibis,  h  ?.ci 
they  were  on  the  point  oi  entering  Egypt,  it  is 
merely  a  simple  opinion  which  he  gives  upon  a  tad 
which  could  not  have  oriirinatpd  fn*m  ^qj  gasi 
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These  immense  debris  of  fishes  and  other 
rertehrated  animals,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
have  been  heaped  up  in  some  narrow  place,  after- 
ward abandoned  by  the  waters,  cannot  pcssibly  ad- 
mit of  such  an  explication  of  their  origin,  which  is 
truly  ludicrous,  and  could  only  have  been  adopted 
by  this  author  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
credulity  with  which  he  was  prone  to  swallow  pop- 
idar  report.  Such  masses,  moreover,  would  not 
have  been  preserved  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
had  they  consisted  merely  of  the  small  bones  of 
reptiles,  incapable  of  making  resistance  against  the 
attacks  of  birds  so  weak  as  the  Ibis. 

"  We  must,  then,  look  for  other  reasons  than  the 
cfestruction  of  serpents  for  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  Ibis  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  admitted  it 
3ven  into  their  temples,  and  prohibited  the  killing 
jf  it  under  pain  of  death.    In  a  country  where  the 
people,  very  ignorant,  were  governed  only  by  su- 
perstitious ideas,  it  was  natural  that  fictions  should 
have  been  imagined  to  express  with  energy  the 
happy  influences  of  that  phenomenon  which  every 
year  attracts  the  Ibis  into  Egypt,  and  retains  it 
there.     Its  constant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that 
inundation  which  annually  triumphs  over  all  the 
sources  of  decay,  and  assures  the  fertility  of  the 
8oiJ,  must  have  appeared  to  the  priests,  and  to  those 
at  the  head  of  government,  admirably  calculated  to 
make  a  lively  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
to  lead  them  to  suppose  supernatural  and  secret  re- 
lations between  the  movements  of  the  Nile  and  the 
sojourn  of  these  inoffensive  birds,  and  to  consider 
the  latter  as  the  cause  of  effects  exclusively  owing 
to  the  overflow  of  the  river.*"    "The  Ibis  was 
aacred  to  Thoth,  who  was  fabulously  reported  to 
have  eluded  the  pursuit  of  Typhon  under  the  form 
of  this  bird.    It  was  greatly  revered  in  every  part 
of  Egypt ;  and  at  Hermopolis,  the  city  of  Thoth,  it 
was  worshipped  with  peculiar  honours,  as  the  em- 
blc?m  of  the  deity  of  the  place.    Its  Egyptian  name 
was  Hip,  from  which  Champollion  supposes  the 
town  of  Nibis  to  have  been  called,  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ma-n-hip  or  VA?p,  *  the  place  of  ihe  Ibis.' 
Such  was  the  veneration  felt  by  the  Egyptians  for 
the  Ibis,  that  to  have  killed  one  of  them,  even  in- 
voluntarily, subjected  the  offender  to  the  pain  of 
death.    So  pore,  in  fact,  did  they  consider  it,  that 
iliose  priests  who  were  most  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  sacred  rites,  fetched  the  water 
they  used  in  their  purifications  from  some  place 
where  the  Ibis  liad  been  seen  to  drink  ;  it  being 
Db*3erved  of  that  bird  that  it  never  goes  near  any 
anwholesome  and  corrupted  water.    Plutarch  and 
Cicero  pretend,  that  the  use  which  the  Ibis  made 
of  its  bill  taught  mankind  an  important  secret  in 
medical  treatment ;  but  the  bill  of  the  bird  is  not  a 
lube,  and  the  KXv^ouevijv  v^'  iavr^c  is  a  mistake. 
The  form  of  the  Ibis,  when  crouched  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  its  head  under  its  feathers,  or  when 
in  a  mummied  state,  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
human  heart ;  the  space  between  its  legs,  when 
parted  asunder  as  it  walks,  was  observed  to  make 
an  equilateral  triangle ;  and  numerous  fanciful  pe- 
culiarities were  discovered  in  this  revered  emblem 
of  Thoth  "• 

♦ICHNEUMOxV  Oxy^vfiuv),  a  well-known  quad- 
ruped of  the  Weasel  kind,  the  Viverra  Ichneumon  of 
uataralists.  It  has  been  long  famous  in  Egypt, 
where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh's  Rat.  •*  If, 
m  the  mythological  system  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians,'* observes  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  "the  various 
firing  neings  which  people  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  each  entitled  to  particular  reverence  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  they  exercise  over  the 
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economy  of  nature,  and  the  pert  which  they  eim 
tribute  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  universe,  the 
Ichneumon  unquestionably  possessed  more  claims 
than  any  other  animal  to  the  homage  of  that  singu- 
lar people.  It  presented  a  lively  image  of  a  benefi- 
cent power  perpetually  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  those  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which 
propagate  with  such  terrible  rapidity  in  hot  and 
humid  climates.  The  Ichneumon  is  led  by  its  in- 
stinct, and  obviously  destined  by  its  peculiar  povs  er.- , 
to  the  destruction  of  animals  of  this  kind.  Nr.; 
that  it  dares  to  attack  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  the 
larger  animals  of  the  lizard  tribe,  by  open  force,  or 
when  these  creatures  have  arrived  at  their  complete 
development.  It  is  by  feeding  on  their  eggs  that  the 
Ichneumon  reduces  the  number  of  these  intolerable 
pests.  The  Ichneumon,  from  its  diminutive  size 
and  timid  disposition,  has  neither  the  power  to 
overcome  nor  the  courage  to  attack  such  formidable 
adversaries.  Nor  is  it  an  animal  of  the  most  deci- 
dedly carnivorous  appetite.  Urged  by  its  instinn 
of  destruction,  and  guided,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
utmost  prudence,  it  may  be  seen,  at  the  close  of  dey, 
gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the 
soil,  fixing  its  attention  on  everything  that  striket* 
its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  dis- 
covering prey.  If  chance  favours  its  researches,  it 
never  limits  itself  to  the  momentary  gratification  of 
its  appetite :  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within 
its  reach  which  is  too  feeble  to  offer  it  any  effectual 
resistance.  It  particularly  seeks  afler  eggs,  of 
which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  through  this  tasto  it 
proves  the  means  of  destruction  to  so  many  croc**- 
diles.  That  it  enters  the  mouth  of  this  anima* 
when  asleep,  as  Diodorus  gravely  informs  us,  and. 
gliding  down  its  throat,  gnaws  through  its  storn 
ach,  is  as  much  true  as  that  it  attacks  it  whrii 
awake.  This  is  either  a  fable  which  never  hat' 
any  foundation,  or,  like  many  other  marvels,  it  ha^ 
ceased  in  our  unbelieving  and  Jess  favoured  era. — 
The  colour  of  the  Ichneumon  is  a  deep  browii, 
picked  out  with  dirty  white.  The  tail  is  termina- 
ted by  a  tufl  of  hairs  entirely  brown.  The  Ichneu- 
mon is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length, 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  the  tail  itself  being  one  foot  four  inches.  The 
mean  stature  of  the  animal  is  about  eight  inches."* 
The  Ichneumon  was  particularly  worshipped  by  the 
Heracleopoliles,  who  lived  in  a  nome  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
entrance  to  the  modern  district  of  Fayoom.  This 
nome  of  Heracleopolis,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cairo, 
still  continue,  according  to  V/ilkinson,  to  be  the 
chief  resort  of  the  animal  in  question  ;  **  and  it  is 
sometimes  tamed  and  kept  by  the  modern,  as  it  was 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  protect  their  houses 
from  rats.  But,  from  its  great  predilection  for  eggs 
and  poultiy,  they  generally  find  that  the  injury  it 
does  far  outbalances  the  good  derived  from  its  ser- 
vices as  a  substitute  for  the  cat.  Herodotus  says 
little  respecting  the  Ichneumon,  except  that  it  re- 
ceived the  same  honours  of  sepulture  as  the  domes- 
tic animals.  But  ^lian  tells  us  that  it  destroyed 
the  eggs  of  the  asp,  and  fought  against  that  poison- 
ous reptile.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  iElian  relate  the 
manner  in  which  it  attacked  the  asp,  and  was  pro- 
tected from  the  eflfect  of  its  poisonous  bite.  iElian 
says  it  covered  itself  with  a  coat  of  mud,  which 
rendered  its  body  proof  against  the  fangs  of  its 
enemy ;  or,  if  no  mud  was  near,  it  wetted  its  body 
with  water,  and  rolled  itself  in  the  sand.  Its  nose, 
which  alone  remained  exposed,  was  then  enveloped 
in  several  folds  of  its  tail,  and  it  thus  commenced 
the  attack.  If  bitten,  its  death  was  inevitable ;  hut 
all  the  eflTorts  of  the  asp  were  unavailable  against  its 
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fitiiicial  coat  of  mail«  and  the  Ichneumon,  attacking 
it  on  a  sudden,  seized  it  by  the  throat,  and  immedi- 
Btely  killed  it.  Tlius  much  for  the  ancient  story. 
Modern  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  that, 
without  having  recourse  to  a  cuirass  of  mud,  the 
Ichneumon  fearlessly  attacks  snakes,  and,  the  mo- 
ment it  perceives  them  raise  their  head  from  the 
ground,  it  seizes  them  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
with  a  single  bite  lays  them  dead  before  it."* 

•ICTIS  C!/crif).     {Vid.  Mustela.) 

IDUS.     (Firf.  Calrndar,  Roman.) 

IGNOMI'NIA.     ( Vid.  Infamia.) 

IMPER.VTOK      (Vid.  Imperium.) 

IMPE'RIUM.  Gaius,»  when  making  a  division 
vf  judicia  into  those  quae  leg^itimo  jure  consistunt 
and  those  quae  imperio  continentur,  observes  that 
the  latter  are  so  called  because  they  continue  in 
force  during  the  imperium  of  him  who  has  granted 
them.  This  division  of  judicia  had  merely  reference 
to  the  time  within  which  a  judicium  must  be  prose- 
cuted, and  to  tlic  jurisdictio  of  him  who  had  granted 
them.  Leg; lima  judicia  were  those  which  were 
prosecuted  in  Rome  or  within  the  first  miiiarium, 
between  Rouian  citizens,  and  before  a  single  judex. 
By  a  lex  Jiiiiii  judiciaria,  such  judicia  expired  un- 
less they  wore  concluded  within  a  year  and  six 
months.  All  other  judicia  were  said  imperio  con- 
iineri,  whether  conducted  within  the  above  limits 
before  recuperatores  or  before  a  single  judex,  when 
either  ths  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a 
peregrinus,  or  when  conducted  beyond  the  first  mil- 
larium  either  between  Roman  citizens  or  peregrini. 
From  this  passage  it  follows  that  there  were  judi- 
cia quae  imperio  cuntinebantur,  which  were  granted 
in  Rome,  which  is  made  clearer  by  what  follows. 
There  was  a  distinction  between  a  judicium  ex 
ege,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  upon  a  particular 
ex,  and  a  judicium  legitimum ;  for  instance,  if  a 
man  sued  in  the  provinces  under  a  lex,  the  Aquilia, 
for  example,  the  judicium  was  not  legitimum,  but 
was  said  imperio  contineri,  that  is,  the  imperium  of 
the  praesess  or  proconsul  who  gave  the  judicium. 
The  same  was  the  case  if  a  man  sued  at  Rome  ex 
lege,  and  the  judicium  was  before  recuperatores,  or 
there  was  a  peregrinus  concerned.  If  a  man  sued 
under  the  prsetor's  edict,  and,  consequently,  not  ex 
lege,  and  a  judicium  was  granted  in  Rome,  and  the 
same  was  before  one  judex,  and  no  foreigner  was 
concerned,  it  was  legitimum.  The  judicia  leg'tima 
are  mentioned  by  Cicero  ;•  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted  if  he  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
Gains  does.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  time  of 
Gains,  so  long  as  a  man  had  jurisdictio,  so  long  was 
he  said  to  have  imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by 
Ulpian*  to  be  either  merum  or  mixtum.  To  have 
the  merum  imperium  is  to  have  ^^gladii  potestatem 
ad  animadvertendum  in  facinorosos  homines,"  that 
is,  **  mixtum  imperium  cui  eliam  jurisdictio  incst." 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  was  an  imperium  which 
was  incident  to  jurisdictio ;  but  the  merum  or  pure 
imperium  was  conferred  by  a  lex.*  The  mixtum 
imperium  was  nothing  more  than  the  power  neces- 
sary for  giving  effect  to  the  jurisdictio.  There 
might,  therefore,  be  imperium  without  jurisdictio, 
but  there  could  be  no  jurisdictio  without  impel  ium. 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cicero*  to  be  that  "«n« 
quo  res  viilitaris  adminislrarU  teneri  cxerdtus^  bellum 
geri  non  potest."  As  opposed  to  potestas,  it  is 
the  power  which  was  conferred  by  the  state  upon 
an  individual  who  was  appointed  to  command  an 
army.  The  phrases  Consularis  Potestas  and  Con- 
sulsrc  Imperium  might  both  be  properly  used ;  bat 
the  expression  Tribunitia  Potestas  only  could  be 

1.  (Wilkinaon,  v.  154.  Ac./— 2.  (iv..  J03.)— 3.  (Pro  Rom. 
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used,  as  the  tribuni  never  received  vq4  imperaiioL 
In  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  2,  imperium  is  improperly  used 
A  consul  could  not  act  as  commander  of  an  cnnj 
{aUingere  rem  militarem)  unless  he  were  empowered 
by  a  lex  Curiata,  which  is  expressed  by  Livy'  thus: 
"  Comitia  curiata  rem  militarem  continent."  Though 
consuls  were  elected  at  other  comitia,  the  comitie 
curiata  only  could  give  them  imperium.'  TUii 
was  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  constituticn, 
according  to  which  an  imperium  was  conferred  OD 
the  kings  after  they  had  been  elected ;  "  On  the 
death  of  King  Pompilius,  the  popuhis  in  the  conitiz 
curiata  elected  TuUus  Hostilius  ki  if,  upon  the  ro- 
gation of  an  interrex ;  and  the  kii^,  following  the 
example  of  Pompilius,  took  the  votes  of  the  pc^ua 
according  to  their  curiae  on  the  question  of  bis  im- 
perium."* Both  Numa*  and  Ancus  Marcius,*  tbt 
successor  of  Tullus,  after  their  appointment  as 
reges,  are  severally  said  ^^De  Imperio  suo  legem 
curiatam  tulisse."  It  appears,  then,  that  from  the 
kingly  period  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  imperium, 
as  such,  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  of  the  kings  is  not  defined  by  Ci- 
cero. It  is  declared  by  modem  writers  to  have 
been  the  military  and  the  judicial  power,  but  these 
writers  have  not  explained  what  they  precisely  mean 
by  the  term  "judicial  power."  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  division  of  imperium,  made  by  the 
jurists,  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
republican  period:  there  was  during  the  republican 
period  an  imperium  within  the  walls  wiiich  was  in- 
cident to  jurisdictio,  and  an  imperium  without  the 
walls  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata.  There 
are  no  traces  of  this  separation  in  the  kingly  period, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  king  received  the  impe- 
rium  in  its  full  import,  and  that  its  separation  mto 
two  parts  belongs  to  the  republican  period.  .The 
imperium,  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  tli6 
Republic,  was  limited,  if  not  by  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  conferred,  at  least  by  usage :  it  could  not  be 
held  or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  some- 
times specially  conferred  on  an  individual  for  th« 
day  of  his  triumph  within  the  city,  and,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  by  a  plebiscitum.' 

The  imperium  was  as  necessary  for  the  govemoi 
of  a  province  as  for  a  general  who  merely  com- 
manded the  armies  of  the  Republic,  as  he  could  not, 
without  it,  exercise  military  authority  {rem  miliiarem 
attingere).  So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  strict  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  constitution,  military  command 
was  given  by  a  special  lex,  and  was  not  incident  to 
any  ofiicc,  and  might  be  held  without  any  other  of- 
fice than  that  of  imperator.  It  appears  that  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  lex  in  some  cases,  which  may  have  grad- 
ually arisen  from  the  irregular  practices  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  institu- 
tions. Cicero,  in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  dear,* 
refers  to  a  Cornelia  lex,  according  to  which  an  in- 
dividual who  had  received  a  province  ex  senatus 
consulto  thereby  acquired  the  imperium  without 
the  formality  of  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  {merum)  of  the  Republic  appears 
to  have  been  (1),  a  power  which  was  only  exercised 
out  of  the  city ;  (2),  a  power  which  was  specially 
conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata,  and  was  not  incidefif 
to  any  oflSce  ;  (3),  a  power  without  which  no  mili 
tary  operation  could  be  considered  as  done  in  tbi 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  stac3.  Of  this  a  no- 
table example  is  recorded  in  Livy,*  where  ihc  sen- 
ate refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as  commander  tie- 
cause  he  had  not  received  the  imperium  in  due  form. 

In  respect  of  his  imperium,  he  who  received  it 
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was  styled  iinpe.ator:  he  might  be  a  consui  or  a 
NDCoiisuI.  It  was  an  ancient  practice,  observes 
Tacitus,^  for  the  soldiers  of  a  Tictorioas  general  to 
salute  him  by  the  title  of  imperator;  but  in  the 
mstance  referred  to  by  Tacitus,  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius allowed  the  soldiers  to  confer  the  title  on  an 
individual  who  had  it  not  already ;  while  under  the 
Republic,  the  title,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  given 
with  the  imperium;  and  every  general  who  re- 
ceived the  imperium  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 
imperator.  After  a  victory  it  was  usual  for  the  sol- 
diers to  salMte  their  commander  as  imperator ;  but 
this  salutation  neither  gave  nor  confirmed  the  title. 
Under  the  Republic,  observes  Tacitus,  there  were 
several  imperatores  at  a  time:  Augustus  granted 
the  title  to  some ;  but  the  last  instance,  he  adds, 
of  the  title  being  conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Blae- 
sus,  under  Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later 
instances.  The  assumption  of  the  praenomen  of 
imperator  by  Julius  C«sar'  was  a  manifest  usurpa- 
lion.  Under  the  Republic  the  title  came  properly 
after  the  name ;  thus  Cicero,  when  he  was  procon- 
sul in  Cilicia,  could  properly  style  himself  M.  T. 
Cicero  Imperator,  for  the  term  merely  expressed 
that  he  had  the  imperium.  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
refused  to  assume  the  preenomen  of  imperator ;  but 
the  use  of  it  as  a  prsnomen  became  established 
among  their  successors,  as  we  see  from  the  impe- 
rial coins.  The  title  imperator  sometimes  appears 
on  the  imperial  medals,  followed  by  a  numeral  (VI. 
for  instance),  which  indicates  that  it  was  specially 
asaomed  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
victory ;  for,  though  the  victory  might  be  gain^  by 
Their  generals,  it  was  considered  to  be  gained  under 
the  auspices  of  the  imperator. 

The  term  imperium  was  applied  in  the  republican 
period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
state.  Thus  Gaul  is  said  by  Cicero'  to  have  come 
snder  the  imperium  and  ditio  of  the  populus  Ro- 
manus ;  and  the  notion  of  the  majestas  populi  Ro- 
mani  is  said  to  be  **in  imperii  atque  in  nominis 
fnpuH  Ramani  digfnitate."^ 

IMPLU'VIUM.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  616.) 
1MPU3ES.  An  in  fans  {vid.  Inpans)  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  legal  act.  An  impubes,  who  had 
passed  the  limits  of  infantia,  could  do  any  legal  act 
with  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor ;  without  such  auc- 
toritas  be  could  only  do  those  acts  which  were  for 
his  benefit.  Accordingly,  such  an  impubes,  in  the 
case  of  obligatory  contracts,  could  stipulate  {stipula- 
ri),  but  not  promise  (promittere) ;  in  other  words,  as 
Gaios*  expresses  it,  a  pupillus  could  only  be  bound 
by  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  an- 
other without  such  auctoritas.    ( Vid.  Inpans.) 

But  this  remark  as  to  pupilli  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  are  infantes  or  infanti  proximi,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  infanti  proximi  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion was  given  to  the  rule  of  taw  {benig-nior  juris  in- 
terpretaiio),  by  virtue  of  which  a  pupillus,  who  was 
infanti  proximus,  was  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  one  who  was  pubertati  proximus,  but  this  was 
done  for  their  benefit  only  {propter  utililaUm  eorum), 
and,  therefore,  could  not  apply  to  a  case  where  the 
papillus  might  be  a  loser.*  An  impubes  who  was 
in  the  power  of  his  father  could  not  bind  himself 
,  5Ten  with  the  auctoritas  of  his  fether ;  for,  in  the 
rsLse  of  a  papillus,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
only  allowed  in  respect  of  the  pupillus  having  prop- 
erty of  his  own,  which  a  son  in  the  power  of  his  fa- 
ther could  not  have. 

Ifc  the  case  of  obligationes  ex  delicto,  the  notion 
of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  of  course  excluded. 
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as  such  auctoritas  was  only  requisite  for  the  %nr- 
pose  of  giving  effect  to  rightful  acts.  If  the  impu- 
bes was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it;  otherwise  he 
was  not.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  pubei 
tati  proximus,  there  was  a  legal  presumption  of  such 
capacity;  but  still,  this  presumption  did  not  exclude 
a  consideration  of  the  degree  of  understanding  or 
the  impubes  and  the  nature  of  the  act,  for  tlie  acS 
might  be  such  as  either  to  be  perfectly  intelligible, 
as  theft,  or  it  might  be  an  act  which  an  Impubes  im- 
perfectly understood,  as  when  he  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  fraud.  These  principles  were  applica- 
ble to  cases  of  furtum,  damnum  injuria  datum,  inju 
ria,  and  others ;  and  also  to  crimes  in  whirh  the 
nature  of  the  act  mainly  determined  whether  or  not 
guilt  should  be  imputed. 

An  impubes  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  iVom  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor. 
He  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor;  nor  could 
he  receive  money  without  his  tutor,  at  least  it  was 
not  a  valid  payment,  because  such  payment  was,  as 
a  consequence,  followed  by  a  release  to  the  debtor. 
But  since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  an  impu- 
bes was  made  only  to  save  him  from  loss,  he  couli' 
not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  claim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiflT  or  a  defend 
ant  in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor  could 
he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent.  He 
could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the  auctori- 
tas of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  property  :  if 
he  was  in  his  father's  power,  he  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely under  his  father's  control. 

An  impubes  could  acquire  a  hereditas  with  t)i« 
consent  of  his  tutor,  which  consent,  was  necessary 
because  a  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  obliga- 
tions. But  as  the  act  of  cretion  was  an  act  that 
must  be  done  by  the  heres  himself,  neither  his  tutor 
nor  a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  for  a  pupillus. 
and  he  was,  in  consequence  of  his  age,  incapable  o( 
taking  it  himself.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by 
the  doctrine  of  pro  herede  gestio  :  the  tutor  might 
permit  the  pupillus  to  act  as  heres,  which  had  ttie 
efiTect  of  cretion  :  and  this  doctrine  would  apply  even 
in  the  case  of  infantes,  for  no  expression  of  words 
was  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro  herede  gestio.  In 
the  case  of  the  honorum  possessio,  the  father  could 
apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  child,  and  the  tutor  on 
behalf  of  his  ward,  without  any  act  being  done  by 
the  impubes.  By  the  imperial  legislation,  a  tutor 
was  allowed  to  acquire  the  hereditas  for  his  ward, 
and  a  father  for  his  son, who  was  in  his  power;  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  the  pro  herede  gestio  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

A  pupillus  could  not  part  with  a  possession  with- 
out the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor;  for,  though  possession 
of  itself  was  no  legal  right,  legal  advantages  were 
attached  to  it.  As  to  the  acquisition  of  possession, 
possession  in  itself  being  a  bare  fact,  and  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  it  being  the  animus  possidendi, 
consequently  the  pupillus  could  only  acquire  posses* 
sion  by  himself,  and  when  he  had  capacity  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  act.  But  with  the  auc 
toritas  of  his  tutor  he  could  acquire  possession  even 
when  he  was  an  infans,  and  thus  the  acquisition  of 
possession  by  a  pupillus  was  facilitated,  uiilitatit 
causa.  There  was  no  formal  difficulty  in  such  pos- 
session any  more  than  in  the  case  of  pro  herede 
gestio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it  necessary  for 
words  to  be  used  Subsequently  the  legal  doctrine 
was  established  that  a  tutor  could  acquire  posses^ 
sion  for  his  pupillus.^ 
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Mrith  the  attainment  of  pubertas,  a  person  ob- 
tained the  fall  power  over  his  property,  and  the  tu- 
tela  ceised :  he  could  also  dispose  of  his  property 
by  will ;  and  he  could  contract  marriage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,^  pubertas,  in  the 
case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with  the  completion 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  in  a  female,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the  case  of  a  female, 
«t  seems  that  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  period  of  the  twelve  years,  but  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  jurists  as  to  the  period  of  fourteen  yeara. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that  the  age  of  pubertas 
was  to  be  determined  by  physical  capacity  {hahiiu 
corporis)^  to  ascertain  which  a  personal  examination 
might  be  necessary  :  the  Proculiani  fixed  the  age  of 
fourteen  complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  deter- 
mined the  attainment  of  puberty.*  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  under  the  earlier  emperors  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  time  when  pubertas  was  attained, 
though  there  was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment 
of  puberty,  whatever  that  time  might  be,  full  legal 
capacity  was  acquired. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he 
wore  the  toga  prsetexta,  the  broad  purple  hem  of 
which  iprauxta)  at  once  distinguished  him  from 
other  persons.  The  toga  virilis  was  assumed  at  the 
Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March ;  and  though  no  age 
appears  to  have  been  positively  fixed  for  the  cere- 
mony, it  probably  took  place,  as  a  general  rule,  on 
the  feast  which  next  followed  the  completion  of  the 
fourteenth  year,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourteenth  year  was  not  always  the 
time  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male  wore  the 
prstexta,  he  was  impubes,  and  when  he  assumed 
the  toga  virilis,  he  was  pubes.  Accordingly,  ves- 
ticBps^  was  the  same  as  pubes,  and  investis  or  pras- 
texiatus  the  same  as  impubes.*  After  the  assump- 
tion of  the  toga  virilis  the  son  who  was  in  the  pow- 
er of  his  father  had  a  capacity  to  contract  debts ; 
and  a  pupillus  was  released  from  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  the  pupillus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  might  be  de- 
ferred. If  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  could  not  agree, 
it  might  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  judicial 
decision.  In  such  case  the  Proculiani  maintained 
as  a  theoretical  question,  that  the  age  of  fourteen 
ghould  be  taken  as  absolutely  determining  the  ques- 
tion, fourteen  being  the  age  after  the  attainment  of 
which  the  pretexta  had  been  generally  laid  aside. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that,  as  the  time  of  puber- 
ty had  never  been  absolutely  fixed,  but  had  depend- 
ed on  free  choice,  some  other  mode  of  deciding  the 
question  must  be  adopted,  where  free  choice  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  they  adopted  that 
of  the  physical  development  {habitus  corporis).  But, 
though  there  are  allusions  to  this  matter,*  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  inspection  of  the  person 
was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine 
the  age  of  puberty.  It  appears  that  the  completion 
of  fourteen  years  was  established  as  the  commence- 
ment of  pubertas.  The  real  foundation  of  the  rule 
as  to  the  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years  appears  to 
bo,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respectively,  puberty  was, 
as  a  general  rule  in  Italy,  attained  about  these  ages. 
In  the  case  of  females,  the  time  had  been  fixed  ab- 
aolutely  at  twelve  by  immemorial  custom,  and  bad 
no  reference  to  any  practice  similar  to  that  among 
males  of  adtipting  the  toga  virilis,  for  women  wore 
the  toga  praelexta  till  they  were  marfied.  And,  far- 
ther, though  the  papillaris  tutela  ended  with  females 
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with  the  twelfth  year,  they  were  from  thai  nxM  lob 
ject  to  another  kind  of  tutela. 

A  male  had  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  upon  com- 
pleting his  fourteenth,  and  a  female  upou  completinn 
her  twelfth  year  ;^  and  the  same  ages,  as  oireadv 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  sexes, 
for  contracting  a  legal  marriage.  The  dispute  be* 
tween  the  two  schools  as  to  the  time  when  tho 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  Vj  have 
had  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and 
his  general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts ;  for  the  teal 
of  the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  make  a 
will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  shows. 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  physical 
pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  attaining 
the  age  of  eighteen.' 

INAUGURA'TIO  was  in  general  the  cenmon) 
by  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  something  which 
had  been  decreed  by  man ;  in  particular,  however, 
it  was  the  ceremony  by  which  things  or  persons 
were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence  the  terms 
dedicalio  and  consecratio  were  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  inauguratio.*  The  ceremony  of 
inauguratio  was  as  follows :  After  it  had  been  decreed 
that  something  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  gods,  or  that  a  certain  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed priest,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  godi! 
by  the  augurs  or  other  priests,  soliciting  them  to  de- 
clare by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  was  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  the  gods.*  If  the  signs  observed 
by  the  inaugurating  priest  were  thought  favourable, 
the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of  the  gods,  and 
the  inauguratio  was  completed.  The  inauguratio 
was,  in  early  times,  clways  performed  by  the  au- 
gurs ;  but  subsequently  we  find  that  the  inauguntio, 
especially  that  of  the  rex  sacrificulus  and  of  the 
fiamines,  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  college 
of  pontitfs  in  the  comitia  calata.*  But  all  other 
priests,  as  well  as  new  members  of  the  college  of 
augurs,  continued  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  augurs, 
or  sometimes  by  the  augurs  in  combination  with 
some  of  the  pontifiTs  ;*  the  chief  pontiflT  had  the  right 
to  enforce  (he  inauguratio,  if  it  was  refused  by  the 
augurA^  £r.d  if  he  considered  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient ground  for  refusing  it.  Sometimes  one  au- 
gur alono  performed  the  rite  of  inauguratio,  as  in 
the  case  of  Numa  Pompilius  \*  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  some  cases  a  newly-appoin.\ed  priest  might 
himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but  also  upon  the 
particular  augur  by  whom  he  desired  to  be  inaugu- 
rated.* 

During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome,  this  inaogora* 
tion  of  persons  was  not  confined  to  actual  priests ; 
but  the  kings,  after  their  election  by  the  populos, 
were  inaugurated  by  the  augurs,  and  thus  became 
the  high-priests  of  their  people.  After  the  civfl  and 
military  power  of  the  kings  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  consuls,  and  the  office  of  high- priest  was  gi\eii 
to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  sacrorum,  he  was,  as  sta- 
ted above,  inaugurated  by  the  pontifiTs  in  the  comitia 
calata,  in  which  the  chief  pontiflT  presided.  But  the 
high  republican  magistrates,  nevertheless,  likewise 
continued  to  be  inaugurated,*  and  for  this  purpose 
they  were  summoned  by  the  augurs  {condictio^  ile- 
nunciatio)  to  appear  on  the  Capitol  on  the  iliird  day 
after  their  election.^*  This  inauguratio  conlerred 
no  priestly  dignity  upon  the  magistrates,  bot  wa? 
merely  a  method  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 


1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  113.— Paulas,  S.  R.,  tiL,  tit.  4, «.)— 1  (S«n«- 
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godfi  to  ineir  election,  and  gave  thein  the  right  to 
take  auspicia ;  and  on  important  emergencies  it  was 
rheir  duty  to  make  use  of  this  privilege.  At  the 
lime  of  Cicero,  however,  this  duty  was  scarcely 
ever  observed. '  As  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
ever  introduced  or  instituted  at  Rx>me  without  con- 
sulting the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by  augury,  we  read 
of  the  inauguratio  of  the  tribes,  of  the  comitium,  dec. 

INAUiUS,  an  Earring ;  called  in  Greek  kvuruw, 
because  it  was  worn  in  the  ear  (ovc),  and  kX^oSiov^ 
because  it  was  inserted  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear  (Xo- 
&y)>  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose.* 

Earrings  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  Oriental 
countries,*  especially  by  the  Lydians,*  the  Per- 
sians,* the  Babylonians,*  and  also  by  the  Libyans^ 
and  the  Carthaginians*  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  worn  only  by  females. 

This  ornament  consisted  of  the  ring  (jcptKoc*)  and 
of  the  drops  {stalagmia}^).  The  ring  was  generally 
of  gold,  although  the  common  people  also  wore 
earrings  of  bronze.  See  Nos.  1, 4,  from  the  Egjrp- 
tian  collection  in  the  British  Moaeiim.    Instead  of 


a  ing,  a  hook  was  often  used,  as  shown  in  Nos.  6, 
%.  The  women  of  Italy  still  continue  the  same 
practice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  without  any  other  fastening.  The  drops  were 
sometimes  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (sec  Nos. 
2,  7,  8),  and  sometimes  of  pearls"  and  precious 
stones  (Nos.  3,  5,  6).  The  pearls  were  valued  for 
being  exactly  spherical,'*  as  well  as  for  their  great 
•ise  and  delicate  whiteness ;  but  those  of  an  elon- 
gated form,  called  elenchij  were  also  much  esteemed, 
being  adapted  to  terminate  the  drop,  and  being  some- 
times placed  two  or  three  together  for  this  purpose.** 
In  the  Iliad,"  Juno,  adorning  herself  in  the  most  cap- 
tivating manner,  puts  on  earrings  made  with  three 
drops  resenabling  mulbfcnries."  Pliny  observes" 
that  greater  expense  was  lavished  on  no  part  of  the 
dress  than  on  the  earring.  According  to  Seneca," 
the  earring  No.  3,  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  in 
which  a  couple  of  pearls  are  strung  both  above  and 
below  the  precious  stone,  was  worth  a  patrimony." 
All  the  earrings  above  engraved  belong  to  the 
Hamilton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
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In  opulent  families,  the  care  of  the  eamngs  ttat 
thf  business  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  called 
Ahrieida  Omatrix}  The  Venus  de*  Medici,  and 
other  female  statues,  have  the  ears  pierced,  and 
probably  once  had  earrings  in  them.  The  statue 
of  Achilles  at  Sigeum,  representing  him  in  female 
attire,  likewise  had  this  ornament.* 

INCENSUS.    (Fid.  Caput.) 

INCESTUM.  If  a  man  marrie«]  a  woman  whom 
it  was  forbidden  for  him  to  marry  by  positive  moral- 
ity, he  was  said  to  commit  incestum.*  Such  a  mar- 
riage was,  in  fact,  no  marriage,  for  the  necessary 
connubium  between  the  parties  was  wanting. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  persons  rela- 
ted by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and  chil- 
dren. If  such  persons  contracted  a  marriage,  it 
was  nefariae  et  incestae  nuptiae.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even  after 
the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There  were 
also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between  collater- 
al kinsfolk  {ex  iransverso  gradu  c<^rnationis) :  there 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ;  nor  be- 
tween children  of  the  blood  and  children  by  adop 
tion,  80  long  as  the  adoption  continued,  or  so  long 
as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the  power 
of  their  father.  There  was  connubium  between  an 
nncle  and  his  brother's  daughter,  after  the  Emperor 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agrip 
pina ;  but  there  was  none  between  an  uncle  and  y 
sister^s  daughter.  There  was  no  connubium  be 
tween  a  man  and  his  amita  or  matertera  {md.  Coa- 
NATi) ;  nor  between  a  man  and  his  socrus,  nurus, 
privigna,  or  noverca.  In  all  such  cases,  when  there 
was  no  connubium,  the  children  had  a  mother,  but 
no  legal  father. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  waa 
punishable  in  both  parties ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  was  relegatio,  as  in  the 
case  of  adultery.  Concubinage  between  near  kins- 
folk was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  marriage.*  In 
the  case  of  adulterium  and  stuprum  between  per- 
sons who  had  no  connubium,  there  was  a  double 
offence :  the  man  was  punished  with  deportatio, 
and  the  woman  was  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  Julia.*  Among  slaves  there  was  no  incestum, 
but  after  they  became  free  their  marriages  were 
regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  connu- 
bium among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum  to  have 
knowledge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both  parties  were 
punished  with  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  legislation 
as  to  incestum :  the  rules  relating  to  it  were  found- 
ed on  usage  (moribus).  That  which  was  stuprum 
was  considered  incestum  when  the  connexion  was 
between  parties  who  had  no  connubium.  Inces- 
tum, therefore,  was  stuprum,  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  of  real  or  legal  consanguinity,  and,  in 
some  cases,  affinity.  It  was  not  the  form  of  mar- 
riage between  such  persons  that  constituted  the  in- 
cestum ;  for  the  nuptiae  were  incestae,  and  therefore 
no  marriage,  and  the  incestuous  act  was  the  sexuai 
connexion  of  the  parties.  Sometimes  incestum  is 
said  to  be  contra  fas,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of 
religion. 

INCITE'GA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  ayyofftixn 
or  kyyvBrJKii^  a  term  used  to  denote  a  piece  of  domesti*' 
furniture,  variously  formed  according  to  the  partie 
ular  occasion  intended ;  made  of  silver,  bronve, 
clay,  stone,  or  wood,  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  possessor ;  sometimes  adorned  with  fig 
ures ;  and  employed  to  hold  amphorae,  bottles,  ala 
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das«ra.  or*  any  other  vessels  which  were  round  or 
pointed  at  the  hottom,  and  therefore  required  a  sep- 
arate contrivauce  to  keep  them  erect.*  Some  of 
those  used  at  Alexandrea  were  triangular.*  We 
often  see  them  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  uy- 
yoO/jKait  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Those  on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of 
wood,  the  one  having  four  feet,  the  other  six ;  they 
were  found  in  Egyptian  tombs.  The  third  is  a 
hrtiad  earthenware  ring,  which  is  used  to  support  a 
Grecian  amphora. 


INCORPORA'LES  RES.    (FiVi.  Dominium.) 
INCUNA'BULA  or  CUNA'BULA  ((nra/jyavov), 
swaddling-clothes. 

The  first  thing  done  afler  the  birth  of  a  child  was 
to  wash  it;  the  second,  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling- 
clothes  ;  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indicated  by 
the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its  first  attire. 
Sometimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied  with  a  gold 
band,  was  used  for  the  purpose ;'  at  other  times  a 
small  purple  scarf,  fastened  with  a  brooch*  (x^ofi^ 
<5iov*).  The  poor  used  broad  fillets  of  common 
^loth  (panni*).    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from 
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a  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome,  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  birth  of  Telephus,  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  a  child  so  clothed,  and  renders,  in  some 
degree,  more  intelligible  the  fable  of  the  deception 
practised  by  Rhea  upon  Saturn,  in  saving  the  life 
of  Jupiter,  by  presenting  a  stone  enveloped  in 
swaddling-clothes,  to  be  devoured  by  Saturn  in- 
stead of  his  new-born  child.'  It  was  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  I^eedaemonian  education  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  incunabula,  and  to  allow 
children  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.* 

INCUS  (^uKftuv),  an  Anvil.    The  representations 
of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclopes  on  various  works  of 
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art,  show  that  the  ancient  anvil  was  foimed  likt 
that  of  modern  times.  When  the  artist  wareted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  large  block  ot 
wood  {uKfiodeTov  ;^  positi$  incudibu*^  ;  and  when  hf 
made  the  link  of  a  chain,  or  any  other  object  whieb 
was  round  or  hollow,  he  beat  it  upon  a  point  pro- 
jecting from  one  side  of  the  anvil  The  annexes! 
woodcut,  representing  Vulcan  forging  a  thunderbolt 


for  Jupiter,  illustrates  these  circumstances ,  ii  is  t« 
ken  from  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.  It 
appears  that  in  the  **  brazen  age,"  not  only  the 
things  made  upon  the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself, 
with  the  hammer  and  the  tongs,  were  made  oi 
bronze.'  {Vid.  Malleus.)  At  this  early  period 
anvils  were  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  being 
suspended  from  the  feet  of  the  victim.* 

♦IND'ICUM  i'lvdiKov).  "  Dioscoridcs  applies  the 
term  'IvdtKdv  to  two  distinct  substances ;  the  one  is 
the  vegetable  pigment  still  called  Indigo,  which  i* 
prepared  from  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  Indigv 
plant.  Several  species  are  now  cultivated  for  ma 
king  indigo,  but  the  one  from  which  the  ancicnt& 
may  be  supposed  to  have  procured  their  indigo  is 
the  Indigofera  tinctoria.  The  other  kind  of  indign 
was,  most  probably,  the  mineral  substance  ealled 
Indian  Red,  and  which  is  a  variety  of  the  red  oxyds 
of  iron."» 

INDU'SIUM.     ( Vid.  Tunica.) 

TNDUTUS.     ( Vid.  AMICTU^  Tunica.) 

INFA'MIS.     (Fid.  Infamia.) 

INFA'MIA.  The  provisions  as  to  infaroia,  n 
they  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  are  con- 
tained in  Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  De  his  qui  notantur  tn/cAta, 
and  in  Cod.  2,  tit.  12,  Ex  guibis  caiuis  infamia  ir- 
rogatur.  The  Digest  contains'  the  cases  of  infamia 
as  enumerated  in  the  pretor's  edict.  There  arc 
also  various  provisions  on  the  subject  in  the  lex 
Julia  Municipalis  (B.C.  45),  commonly  called  the 
Table  of  Heraclea. 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
any  judicium  publicum,  of  ignominious  {ignomima 
eaiua)  expulsion  from  the  army,^  of  a  woman  being 
detected  in  adultery,  though  she  might  not  have 
been  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum,  kc. ;  of 
condemnation  for  furtum,  rapina,  injurir.,  and  dolus 
malus,  provided  the  offender  was  condemned  in  his 
own  name,  or  provided  in  his  own  name  he  paid  a 
sum  of  money  by  way  of  compensation  ;  of  con- 
demnation in  an  action  pro  socio,  tutelc,  mandatom, 
depositum,  or  fiducia,*  provided  the  offender  was 
condemned  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  a  judicium 
contrarium,  and  provided  the  person  condemned 
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totf  BQt  icted  with  good  faith.  Inlamia  was  a!so  a 
DOOiieqaeiice  of  insoWency,  when  a  man*8  bona 
were  possessa,  proscripta,  Tendita  ;^  of  a  widow 
marrying  within  the  time  appointed  for  mourning ; 
but  the  infamia  attached  to  the  second  husband  if 
*je  was  a  paterfamilias,  and  if  he  was  not,  then  to 
his  rather,  and  to  the  father  of  the  widow  if  she 
vas  in  his  power :  the  edict  does  not  speak  of  the 
iifamia  of  the  widow,  but  it  was  subsequ&ttly  ex- 
tended to  her.  Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  a 
man  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  relation  of  a 
double  marriage  or  double  sponsalia ;  the  infamia 
attached  to  the  man  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
if  lie  was  not,  to  his  father :  the  edict  here  also 
speaks  only  of  the  m<in,  but  the  infamia  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  woman.  Infamia  was  a 
conseqaence  of  prostitution  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
of  similar  conduct  in  a  man  [qui  muliebria  patsus 
tst) ;  of  lenocinium,  or  gaining  a  living  by  aiding  m 
prostitution  ;*  of  appearing  on  a  public  stage  as  an 
actor;  of  engaging  for  money  to  appear  in  the  fights 
of  the  wild  beasts,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear ; 
and  of  appearing  there,  though  not  for  money. 

it  results  from  this  enumeration  that  infamia  was 
only  the  consequence  of  an  act  committed  by  the 
person  who  became  infamis,  and  was  not  the  con- 
sequence of  any  punishment  for  such  act.  In  some 
cases  it  only  followed  upon  condemnation;  in  oth- 
ers it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  an  act,  as  soon 
a<)  such  act  was  notorious. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  pr^tor 
established  the  infamia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  praetor  made  cer- 
tain roles  as  to  postulatio,*  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
uining  the  purity  of  his  court.  With  respect  to  the 
postulatio,  he  distributed  persons  into  three  class- 
es. The  second  class  comprehended,  among  oth- 
ers, certain  persons  who  were  twroUudine  noiabiUsj 
tvbo  might  postulate  for  themselves,  but  not  for 
others.  The  third  class  contained,  among  others, 
all  those  "  qui  edicto  praiaris  ui  iigfames  notan/ur," 
and  were  not  already  enumerated  in. the  second 
class.  Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  for  the  prae> 
tor  to  eniunerate  all  the  infames  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  second  class,  and  this  he  did  in  the 
edict  as  quoted.*  Consistently  with  this,  infamia 
was  already  an  established  legal  condition ;  and  the 
prctor,  in  his  edicts  on  postulation,  did  not  make  a 
class  of  persons  called  infames,  but  be  enumerated 
as  persons  to  be  excluded  from  certain  rights  of  pos- 
tuiaUon  those  who  were  infames.  Consequently, 
the  legal  notion  of  infamia  was  fixed  before  these 
edicts. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  infamia  from  the 
nota  censoria.  The  infamia  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  created  by  written  law,  but  to  have  been  an 
old  Roman  institution.  In  many  cases,  though  not 
in  ail,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judicial  decision. 
The  power  of  the  censors  was  in  its  effects  anal- 
ogous to  the  infamia,  but  different  from  it  in  many 
respects.  The  censors  could  at  their  pleasure  re- 
move a  man  from  the  senate  or  the  equites,  remove 
him  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remove  him  out  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his  sufiragium,  by  re- 
ducing him  to  the  condition  of  an  eerarius.*  They 
eould  also  affix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censure  op- 
posite to  a  man's  name  in  the  list  of  citis&ens,  nota 
censoria  or  subscription*  and  in  doing  this,  they 
were  not  bound  to  make  any  special  inquiry,  but 
might  follow  general  opinion.  This  arbitrary  mode 
of  proceeding  was,  however,  partly  remedied  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  censorian  nota  nJgfal  be  opposed  by 
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a  colleague,  or  removed  by  the  folJbwing 

or  by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.    Accordingly 

the  censorian  nota  was  iiot  per})etual,  and  thereia 

it  differed  essentially  from  infamia,  which  was  per 

petual. 

The  consequences  of  infamia  were  the  loss  oi 
certain  poliUcal  rights,  but  not  all.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  but  it  resembled  it.  The  infamis 
became  an  aerarius,  and  lost  the  sulfragium  and 
honores ;  that  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  certain 
so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for  pri- 
vate rights.  Under  the  Empire,  the  infamia  lost 
its  effect  as  to  public  rights,  for  such  rights  became 
unimportant. 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the  suf* 
fragium  was  a  consequence  of  infamia,  but  the  af- 
firmative side  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with  such 
reasons  a&  may  be  pronounced  completely  conclu- 
sive. It  apiiears  from  Livy*  and  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus'  that  the  actores  atellanarum  were  not  either 
removed  from  their  tribe  (nee  tribu  moventur),  nor 
incapable  of  serving  in  the  army :  in  other  words, 
such  actors  did  not  become  infames,  like  other  act- 
ors. The  phrase  "  tribu  moveri'*  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  mean  cither  to  remove  from  one  tribe  to  a 
lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribes,  and  so  make 
a  man  an  ajrarius.  Now  the  mere  removing  from 
one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been  an  act  of  the 
censors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  tribe 
into  which  the  removal  was  made:  hut  this  could 
not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  infamia,  which  was 
the  effect  of  a  general  rule,  and  a  general  rule  could 
only  operate  in  a  general  way ;  that  is,  **  tribu  mo- 
teriy  as  a  con3equence  of  infamia,  must  have  been 
a  removal  from  all  the  tribes,  and  a  degradation  fo 
the  stale  of  an  aerarius.' 

The  lex  Julia  Municipalis  does  not  contain  the 
word  infamia,  but  it  mentions  nearly  the  same  cri- 
ses as  those  which  the  edict  mentions  as  cases  cf 
infamia.  The  lex  excludes  persons  who  fall  with- 
in its  terms  from  being  senatores,  decuriones,  con- 
script! of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in  the 
senate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistracies  which 
gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate :  but  it  says  no- 
thmg  of  the  right  of  vote  being  taken  away.  Sa- 
vigny observes  that  there  would  be  no  inconsisten- 
cy in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only  the  hono- 
res in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  still  allowed 
infames  to  retain  the  suffragium  in  such  towns, 
though  the  practice  was  different  in  Rome,  if  we 
consider  that  the  suffragium  in  the  Roman  cumitia 
was  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  municipal  towns 
it  was  comparatively  unimportant. 

Cicero*  speaks  of  the  judicia  fiduciae,  tutele, 
and  societatis  as  "  stbrnma  exiatimationia  ct  pent 
capitis.'^  In  another  oration*  he  speaks  of  the  pos- 
sessio  honorum  as  a  capitis  causa,  and,  in  fact,  as 
identical  with  infamia.  This  capitis  minutio,  bow- 
ever,  as  already  observed,  affected  only  the  public 
rights  of  a  citizen  ;  whereas  the  capitis  deminutio 
of  the  imperial  period,  and  the  expression  capitalis 
causa,  apply  to  the  complete  loss  of  citizenship. 
This  change  manifestly  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  public  rights  of  the  citizens  under  the 
Empire  having  become  altogether  unimportant,  and 
thus  the  phrase  capitis  deminutio,  under  the  Empire, 
applies  solely  to  the  individuars  capacity  for  private 
rights. 

In  his  private  rights  the  infamis  was  under  some 
incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before  the 
praetor  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  certam 
persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  him,  bat 
not  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons.  Consequent 
ly,  he  could  not  generally  be  a  cognitor  or  a  proca 
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idtor.  Nor  ctciA  a  cause  of  action  be  assigned  to 
him,  for  by  the  uld  law  he  must  sue  as  the  cognitor 
or  procurator  of  the  assignor  ;^  but  this  incapacity 
became  unimportant  when  the  cessio  was  efiected 
by  the  utiles  actiones  witliout  the  intervention  of 
a  cognitor  or  procurator.  The  infamis  could  not 
oustain  a  popularis  actio,  fur  in  such  case  he  must 
be  considered  as  a  procurator  of  the  state.  The 
infamis  was  also  limited  as  to  his  capacity  for  mar- 
liage,  an  incapacity  which  originated  in  the  lex  Ju- 
lia.* This  lex  prohibited  senators,  and  the  children 
of  senators,  from  contracting  marriage  with  liber- 
ttiii  and  libertinae,  and  also  with  other  disreputable 
persons  enumerated  in  the  lex :  it  also  forbade  all 
freemen  from  marrying  with  certain  disreputable 
women.  The  jurists  made  the  following  change  : 
they  made  the  two  classes  of  disreputable  persons 
the  same,  which  were  not  the  same  Ifefore,  and 
they  extended  the  prohibition,  both  for  senators  and 
others,  to  all  those  whom  the  edict  enumerated  as 
infames.  The  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  did  not 
render  the  marriage  null,  but  it  deprived  the  parties 
to  such  marriage  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the 
lex  ;  that  is,  such  a  marriage  did  i^ot  release  them 
from  the  penalties  of  celibacy.  A  senatus  consult- 
um,  under  M.  Aurelius,  however,  made  such  mar- 
riage null  in  certain  cases' 

INFAMIA  (GKEEK)  (an/i/a).  A  citizen  of  Ath- 
ens had  the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  as  long  as  he  was  not  suf- 
fering under  any  kind  of  atimia,  a  word  which  in 
meaning  nearly  answers  to  our  outlawry,  in  as  far 
as  a  person  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  early  as  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  without  the  term  itself  being  in 
any  way  defined  in  the  laws,*  which  shows  that  the 
idea  connected  with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was 
pr(  hably  that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  is,  an 
individual  labouring  under  atimia,  together  w^ith  all 
that  belonged  to  him  (his  children  as  well  as  his 
property),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  and  the  laws, 
no  existence  at  all.  This  atimia,  undoubtedly  the 
only  one  in  early  times,  may  be  termed  a  total  one, 
and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime,  was  generally  also  perpet- 
ual and  hereditary  ;  hence  Demosthenes,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  person  suflering  under  it,  often  uses  the  ex- 
pression Kaddna^  arifioci  or  clTr^wf  aTtfturai  •  A  de- 
tailed enumeration  of  the  rights  of  which  an  atimos 
was  deprived  is  given  by  iEschines.*  He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  priestly  ofl^ce  whatever, 
either  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  or  in  any  town 
within  the  dominion  of  Athens ;  he  could  not  be 
employed  as  herald  or  ambassador;  he  could  not 
give  his  opinion,  or  speak  either  in  the  public  as- 
sembly or  in  the  senate  ;  he  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  agora ;  he  was 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctuaries,  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice  ;  he 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whom  he  had  sustained  an  injury,  nor  appear  as  a 
'vitness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  ;  nor  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
lim.^  The  right  which,  in  point  of  fact,  included 
most  of  those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  was 
that  ol  taking  part  in  the  popular  assembly  {^yeip 
and  ypi^eiv).  Hence  this  one  right  is  most  fre- 
quently the  only  one  which  is  mentioned  as  being 


furfbited  by  atimia.*  The  service  in  the  A!hf«M 
armies  was  not  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  do^ 
which  a  citizen  had  to  perform  towards  the  6t«te, 
but  as  a  right  and  a  privilege ;  of  which,  therefore, 
the  atimos  was  likewise  deprived."  When  we  heai 
that  an  atimos  had  no  right  to  claim  the  protectic: 
of  the  laws  if  ho  was  suffering  injuries  from  others 
we  must  not  imagine  that  it  was  the  intention  of  tbi 
law  to  expose  the  atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill-treat 
ment  of  his  former  fellow-citizens,  or  to  encourage 
the  people  to  maltreat  him  with  impunity,  as  mighl 
be  inferred  from  the  expression  ol  driftoi  tov  ^iXow 
Toc ;'  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do  was  that,  if 
any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimos  had  no  rigbr 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws.  We  have  above 
referred  to  two  laws  mentioned  by  DemostheneSt  in 
which  the  children  and  the  property  of  an  atimos 
were  included  in  the  atimia.  As  regards  the  chil- 
dren or  heirs,  the  infamy  came  to  them  as  an  inher- 
itance which  they  could  not  avoid.  {Vid.  HBftB»,  p. 
497.)  But  when  we  read  of  the  property  of  a  man 
being  included  in  the  atimia,  it  can  oniy  mean  thai 
it  shared  the  lawless  character  of  its  owner,  that  ia, 
it  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  could 
not  be  mortgaged.  The  property  of  an  atimos  foi 
a  positive  crime,  such  as  those  mentioned  below, 
was  probably  never  confiscated,  but  only  in  the  case 
of  a  public  debtor,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  and 
when  Andocides*  uses  the  expression  urtftoi  j^on* 
Ta  (TUfiaTUt  Tu  6k  xpw^"^^  elxovt  the  contrary  which 
he  had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a 
public  debtor.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  bava 
been  foreign  to  Athenian  notions  of  justice  to  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  a  person  who  had  incarred 
personal  atimia  by  some  illegal  act.* 

The  crimes  for  which  total  and  perpetual  atimia 
was  inflicted  on  a  person  were  as  follow :  The  giv- 
ing and  accepting  of  bribes,  the  embezzlement  ot 
public  money,  manifest  proofs  of  cowardice  in  thf 
defence  of  his  country,  false  witness,  false  accusa- 
tion, and  bad  conduct  towards  parents  :*  moreoTer, 
if  a  iierson,  either  by  deed  or  by  word,  injured  ot 
insulted  a  magistrate  while  he  was  performing  the 
duties  of  his  oflice  ;^  if,  as  a  judge,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  partiality  ;•  if  he  squandered  away  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  or  was  guilty  of  prostitutio:i.* 
We  have  above  called  this  atimia  perpetual ;  fot  if 
a  person  had  once  incurred  it,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  hope  to  be  lawfully  released  from  it.  A  law, 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes, ^®  ordained  that  the  re- 
leasing of  any  kind  of  atimoi  should  never  be  pro- 
posed in  the  public  assembly,  unless  an  assembly 
consisting  of  at  least  6000  citizens  had  previously, 
in  secret  deliberation,  agreed  that  such  might  be 
done.  And  even  then  the  matter  could  only  be 
discussed  in  so  far  as  the  senate  and  people  thought 
proper.  It  was  only  in  times  when  the  Republic 
was  threatened  by  great  danger  that  an  atimos 
might  hope  to  recover  his  lost  rights,  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  atimoi  were  sometimes  restored 
en  masse  to  their  former  rights.*^ 

A  second  kind  of  atimia,  which,  though  in  its  ex 
tent  a  total  one,  lasted  only  until  the  person  8ubjf*ct 
to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for  the  neglect  ofwhidi 
it  had  been  inflicted,  was  not  so  much  a  punietmcnt 
for  any  particular  crime  as  a  means  of  compelling  a 
man  to  submit  to  the  laws.  This  was  the  atimia  of 
public  debtors.  Any  citizen  of  Athens  who  owed 
money  to  the  public  treasury,  whether  his  debt 
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I  ttcm  a  fine  to  which  he  had  been  condemned, 
or  from  a  part  he  had  taken  in  any  branch  of  the 
adminUftration,  or  from  his  having  pledged  himself 
4>  the  state  for  another  person,  was  in  a  state  of 
total  atimia  if  he  refused  to  pay  or  could  not  pay 
the  sum  which  was  due.  His  children  during  his 
lifetime  were  not  included  in  his  atimia ;  they  re- 
mained kmrifioi.^  If  he  persevered  in  his  refusal  to 
pay  beyond  the  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
was  doubled,  and  his  property  was  taken  and  sold.* 
If  the  sum  obtained  by  the  sale  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  debt,  the  atimia  appears  to  have  ceased ; 
but  if  not,  the  atimia  not  only  continued  to  the  death 
of  the  public  debtor,  but  was  inherited  by  his  heirs, 
and  lasted  until  the  debt  was  paid  off.'  (Compare 
Hkbbs,  p.  496.)  This  atimia  for  public  debt  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  imprisonment,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alcibiades  and  Cimon ;  but  whether,  in  such 
a  case,  on  the  death  of  the  prisoner,  his  children 
were  likewise  imprisoned,  is  uncertain.  If  a  per- 
son living  in  ntiraia  for  public  debt  petitioned  to  be 
released  from  his  debt  or  his  atimia,  he  became 
subject  to  Metric ;  and  if  another  person  made  the 
attempt  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited  his  own  prop- 
erty :  if  the  proedros  even  ventured  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  vote,  he  himself  became  atimos.  The 
only,  bat  almost  impracticable,  mode  of  obtaining  re- 
lease was  that  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with 
the  total  and  perpetual  atimia. 

A  third  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimia  deprived 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.*  It  was  called  the 
artfua  kotu  vpoara^iVy  because  it  was  specified  in 
every  single  case  which  particular  right  was  for- 
feited by  the  atimos.  The  following  cases  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned:  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a 
public  accuser,  and  aAerward  cither  dropped  the 
fharge  or  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes  in  fa- 
vour of  his  accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a 
fais  of  1000  drachmse,  but  was  subjected  to  an  atim- 
is  which  deprived  him  of  the  right,  in  future,  to 
appear  as  accuser  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  which  he  had 
nven  up.'  If  his  accusation  had  been  a  ypa^  uae- 
leiaSf  he  also  lost  the  right  of  visiting  particular 
temples.'  Some  cases  are  also  mentioned  in  which 
an  accuser,  though  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
votes,  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment  what- 
ever. Such  was  the  case  in  a  charge  brought  be- 
fore the  first  archon  respecting  the  ilMreatment  of 
parents,  orphans,  or  heiresses  ^  In  other  cases  the 
accuser  was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000 
drachmse,  without  incurring  any  degree  of  atimia.* 
But  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
observed.*  Andocides  mentions  some  other  kinds 
of  partial  atimia,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  only  a 
temporary  application  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
aian  war ;  and  the  passage**  is  so  obscure  or  cor- 
rupt, that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  with  any 
certainty."  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
fanted  during  the  whole  of  a  man's  life. 

The  children  of  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  law  were  also  atimoi**  (compare  Heres,  p. 
497>;  but  the  nature  or  duration  of  this  atimia  is 
inknown. 

If  a  person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he  was 
'nhinring,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
f^hvb  he  had  forfeited,  he  might  immediately  be 


1.  iDvccMlli.,  o.  Theocrin.,  p.  1322.)— 2.  (Aiulocid.,  1.  c  — 
'  •naoBlh.,  e.  Nieofltrel.,  p.  1255  ;  c.  Nc»r.,  p.  1347.)  —  3.  (De- 
•N«th.,  e.  Androt.,  p.  603.— Compare  Bdckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of 
\llieaft,  it.,  p.  IM.}  —4.  ( A.ndocid.,  De  Myrt.,  p.  17  and  36.)— 5. 
:l)«aKMtb.,  c.  AriftC'tf ,  »i  803.— Ilarpocnit.,  s.  v.  Awpwv  ypa(pfj,) 
-9.  (Amiocid  ,  De  Myin.,  p.  17.) — 7.  (Meier.  I)e  Bou.  Damnat., 
?  139.^—8.  (Pollujr,  Onom.,  riii.,  53.)— 9.  (BOckh,  Publ.  Econ 
tf  Athens,  ii.,  p.  112,  *c.)— 10.  (De  Myst.,  p.  30.)— II.  (Wach- 
\K»9t\  Hellen.  AUerth.,  it.,  I,  p  947,  *c.)  — 12.  (Dcmosth.,  c. 
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subjected  to  uirayuyn  or  hdei^tf :  and  if  liia  tniu» 
gression  was  proved,  he  might,  without  any  farther 
proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta  witi' 
atimia  are  not  so  well  known ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly  mentioned 
by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  entirely  upon  pub 
lie  opinion,  whether  a  person  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not.  In  general,  it  ap* 
pears  that  every  one  who  refused  to  live  according 
to  the  national  institutions  lost  the  rights  of  a  fuO 
citizen  (^/wwf^).  It  was,  hov/ever,  a  positive  law, 
that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could  not  give  his  con- 
tribution towards  the  syssitia,  lost  his  rights  as  a 
citizen.*  The  highest  degree  of  infamy  fell  upon 
the  coward  (rpiaa^)  who  either  deserted  from  the 
field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without  the  rest  of 
the  army,  as  Aristodemus  did  after  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,*  though  in  this  case  the  infamy  itself, 
as  well  as  its  humiliating  consequences,  were  man- 
ifestly the  mere  effect  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted 
until  the  person  labouring  under  it  distinguished 
himself  by  some  signal  exploit,  and  thus  wij>ed  off 
the  stain  from  his  name.  The  Spartans  who  in 
Sphacteria  had  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were 
punished  with  a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  them 
of  their  claims  to  public  ofiSces  (a  punishment  com- 
mon to  all  kinds  of  atimia),  and  rendered  thom  in- 
capable of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale. 
Aflerward,  however,  they  recovered  their  righta* 
Unmarried  men  were  also  subject  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  infamy,  in  as  far  as  they  were  deprived  of 
the  customary  honours  of  old  age,  were  excluded 
from  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  certain  festi- 
vals, and  occasionally  compelled  to  sing  defamatory 
songs  against  themselves.  No  atimos  was  allowed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  and  was 
thus  compelled  to  endure  the  ignominies  of  an  old 
bachelor.*  Although  an  atimos  at  Sparta  was  sub- 
ject to  a  great  many  painful  restrictions,  yet  his  con- 
dition cannot  be  called  outlawry ;  it  was  rather  a 
state  of  infamy  properly  so  called.  Even  the  atimia 
of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos,  for  we  find  him 
still  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  citizen,  though  al- 
ways in  a  manner  which  made  his  infamy  manifest 
to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(Lelyveld,  De  Infamia  ex  Tare  Auico,  Amstelod., 
1835.— Wachsmuth,  Hellen  AUerth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  243, 
&c. — Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnat.^  p.  101,  &c. — Schd- 
mann,  De  Comit.  Aih.,  p.  67,  «Scc.,  transl. — Hermann, 
Polit.  Ant,  of  Greece,  ^  124  -Meier  und  Schomann, 
Att.  Proc.j  p.  663.  On  the  Spartan  atimia  in  par- 
ticular, see  Wachsmuth,  ii.,  1,  p.  358,  &c. — Muller. 
Dor.,  iii.,  10,  ^  3.) 

INFANS,  INFA'NTIA  In  the  Roman  law  there 
were  several  distinctions  of  age  which  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal  acts  . 
1.  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  during  which  time  persons  were  call 
ed  infantes,  or  qui  fari  non  possunt.  2.  The  sec 
ond  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven  years  to  the 
end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  according  as  the 
person  was  a  male  or  a  female,  during  which  per- 
sons were  defined  as  tho«*e  qui  fari  possunt.  The 
persons  included  in  these  first  two  classes  v/ere  im- 
puberes.  3.  The  third  period  was  from  the  end  ol 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year,  during  which  period  persons  were  ado- 
lescentes,  adulti.  The  persons  included  in  these 
ihree  classes  were  minores  xxv.  annis  or  annorum, 
and  were  often,  for  brevity's  sake,  called  minoret 


1.  (Xen  ,  Dm  Rep.  Laced.,  x.,  7.— Id.  ib.,iii.,3.)— 2.  (Arittat, 
Polit.,  «,«,•.  50,  ed.  GOttlinr.)  — 3.  (Henrf.,  vii.,  231.)— 4 
(Thucyd.,  r.,  N.)    5.  (Plut.,  J  { tsil.,  30.— MUller,  Doriaiw,  it 
4,U) 
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only  {M.  CvtLi  ros) ;  and  the  persons  inciadeil  in 
the  third  and  fourth  class  were  puberes.  4.  The 
tburth  period  was  from  the  age  of  twenty-five,  du- 
ring which  persons  were  noajores. 

The  term  impubes  comprehends  in  fans,  as  all  in- 
fantes are  impul)eres,  but  all  impuberes  are  not 
infantes.  Thus  the  unpuberes  were  divided  into 
two  classes :  infantes,  or  those  under  seven  years 
of  age,  and  those  above  seven,  who  are  generally 
cnderstood  by  the  term  impuberes.  Pupillus  is  a 
jeo  iral  name  for  all  impuberes  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.* 

The  con^mencement  of  pubertas  was  the  com- 
mencement of  full  capacity  to  do  legal  acts.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  pubertas,  a  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  civil  law,  could  do  no  legal  act 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  This  rule  was 
made  for  those  impuberes  who  had  property  of  their 
own  ;  for  it  could  have  no  application  to  impuberes 
who  were  in  the  power  of  a  father.  Now  the  age 
of  pubertas  was  fixed  as  above  mentioned,  on  the 
supposition  that  persons  were  then  competent  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  acts,  and  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  was  only  fixed  because  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  some  limit  which  might  apply  to  all 
cases ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  many  cases  when 
n  person  bordered  on  the  age  of  puberty  (pubertati 
proximus),  and  had  not  yet  attained  it,  he  might 
have  sufficient  understanding  to  do  many  legal  acts. 
Accordingly,  a  person  who  was  proximus  pubertati 
was  in  course  of  time  considered  competent  to  do 
certain  legal  acts  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor; 
but,  to  secure  him  against  fraud  or  mistake,  he 
could  only  do  such  acts  as  were  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. This  relaxation  of  the  old  law  was  ben- 
eficial both  to  the  impubes  and  to  others ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  its  being  confined  to  such  narrow  limits  of 
time,  it  was  of  little  practical  use,  and,  accordingly, 
it  was  extended  as  a  positive  rule  to  a  longer  period 
below  the  age  of  puberty,  but  still  with  the  same 
limitation  :  the  impubes  could  do  no  act  to  his  prej- 
udice without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and,  ac- 
cording-^/, it  was  determined  that  such  limited  capa- 
city to  do  legal  acts  should  commence  with  the  ter- 
mination of  infantia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that 
period  after  which  a  person,  either  alone  or  with  a 
tutor,  is  capable  of  doing  legal  acts. 

Infans  properly  means  qui  fari  non  potest ;  and 
no  of  whom  could  be  predicated  fari  potest,  was 
not  infans,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain  legal 
acts.  The  phrase  qui  fari  potest  is  itself  ambigu- 
ous ;  but  the  Romans,  in  a  legal  sense,  did  not  limit 
it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  uttering  words,  which  a 
child  of  two  or  three  years  generally  possesses,  but 
(hey  understood  by  it  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
development ;  and,  accordingly,  the  expression  qui 
fari  potest  expressed  not  only  that  degree  of  intel- 
lectual development  which  is  shown  by  the  use  of  in- 
telligible speech,  but  also  a  capacity  for  legal  acts  in 
which  speech  was  required.  Thus  the  period  of  in- 
fantia w^as  extended  beyond  that  which  the  strict  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  word  signifies,  and  its  ter- 
mination was  fixed  by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year,  as  appears  by  numerous  passages.' 

The  expressions  proximus  pubertati,  and  proxi- 
iniu  infanties  or  infanti,'  are  used  by  the  Roman 
jurists  to  signify  respectively  one  who  is  near  attain- 
ing pubertas,  and  one  who  has  just  passed  the  limit 
of  infantia.*    {Vid.  Impubks.) 

INFE'RIiE.    {Vtd.  FuNus,  p  462.) 

INFULA,  a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  which 

1.  (Dig,  50,  tit.  16,  «.  339.)— 3.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  7,  s.  1 ;  23,  tit. 
k.i.  14.— Cod.  6,  tit.  30,  s.  18.— Qaintilian,  Inst.  Or.,  i.,  1.— Isi- 
Atus.  Orii;.,  xi.,2.)  -3.  (Gaius.iii.,  100.)— 4.  (SAvigoy,  Systom. 
4e«  )ieut.  R.  R.,  vol.  iii.) 


^as  slightly  twisted,  drawn  into  the  form  of  « 
wreath  or  fiHet,  and  used  by  the  Romans  for  orna- 
ment on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sacrifi- 
cing it  was  tied  with  a  white  band  (ni.  Vitta)  to 
the  head  of  the  victim,'  and  also  of  the  priest,  dmr 
especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana.' 
The  "  torta  infuta"  was  worn  also  by  the  Testai' 
virgins.'  Its  use  seems  analogous  to  that  of  tbr 
lock  of  wool  worn  by  the  flamines  and  salii.  (  VtJ 
Apbx).  At  Roman  marriages,  the  bride,  who  car- 
ried wool  upon  a  distaff  in  the  procession  {vid.  Fi - 
8U8,  p.  465),  fixed  it  as  an  infula  upon  the  door-cas% 
of  her  future  husband  on  entering  the  house.* 

INGE'NUI,  INGENUITAS.  According  to  Gai- 
ns,* ingenui  are  those  free  men  who  are  ^m  free. 
Consequently,  freedmen  {Hbertini)  were  not  ingenui, 
though  the  sons  of  libertini  were  ingenui ;  nor  could 
a  libertinus  by  adoption  become  ingenuus.*  If  a  fe- 
male slave  {ancilla)  was  pregnant,  and  was  manu- 
oiitted  before  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  such  child 
was  born  free,  and  therefore  was  ingenuus.  In  oth- 
er cases,  also,  the  law  favoured  the  claim  of  free 
birth,  and,  consequently,  of  ingenuitas.^  If  a  man'e 
ingenuitas  was  a  matter  in  dispute,  there  waa  a  ju- 
dicium ingenuitatis.* 

The  words  ingenuus  and  libertinus  are  oAen  op 
posed  to  one  another ;  and  the  title  of  freeman  (ti- 
ber)y  which  would  comprehend  libertinus,  is  some- 
limes  limited  by  the  addition  of  ingenuus  {liker  et 
ingenuus*).  According  to  Cincius,  in  his  work  on 
Comltia,  quoted  by  Festus,^*  those  who,  in  bis  time, 
were  called  ingenui,  were  originally  called  patricii, 
which  is  interpreted  by  Goettling  to  mean  that  gen- 
tiles were  originally  called  ingenui  also :  a  manifist 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage.  If  this  passage 
has  any  certain  meaning,  it  is  this :  originally  the 
name  ingenuus  did  not  exist,  but  the  woi3  patricina 
was  sufficient  to  express  a  Roman  citizen  by  hjrth. 
This  remark,  then,  refers  to  a  time  when  there 
were  no  Roman  citizens  except  patricii;  and  ttic! 
definition  of  ingenuus,  if  it  had  then  been  in  use, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  patricios. 
But  the  word  ingenuus  was  introduced,  in  the  sense 
here  stated,  at  a  later  time,  and  when  it  was  want- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  citizen  1  y  kunh.. 
merely  as  8U<5h.  Thus,  in  the  speech  of  Aifpius 
Claudius  Crassus,'*  he  contrasts  with  persons  of  pa- 
trician descent,  ''Unus  Quiritium  quilibet^  diiotus  in- 
genuii  ortus.'"  Farther,  the  definition  of  gcotUis 
by  Scsvola  {vid.  Gens,  p.  4C8)  shows  that  a  naan 
might  be  ingenuus  and  yet  not  gentilis,  for  he  might 
be  the  son  of  a  freedman ;  and  this  is  consistent 
with  Livy.^'  If  Cincius  meant  his  proposition  to  be 
as  comprehensive  as  the  terms  will  allow  us  to  take 
it,  the  proposition  is  this :  All  (now)  ingenui  com- 
prehend all  (then)  patricii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  the  Empire,  ingenuitas,  or  tho  jura  in- 
genuitatis, might  be  acquired  b>  the  imperial  favour; 
that  is,  a  person  not  ingenuus  by  birth  wa-s  made 
so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freedman  who  bad 
obtained  the  jus  annnlorum  aureorum  was  consid- 
ered ingenuus ;  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the 
patronal  rights."  By  the  natalibus  restitutio,  Uie 
princeps  gave  to  a  libertinus  the  character  of  in- 
genuus; a  form  of  proceeding  which  involved  »h«' 
theuiy  of  the  original  freedom  of  all  mankind,  ibi 
the  Jibertinus  was  restored,  not  to  the  state  in  which 
he  had  been  born,  but  to  his  supposed  original  atate 
of  freedom.    In  this  case  the  patron  lost  his  patn»- 


1.  (Virg., Georg., iii.. 487.— Lucret., i., 88.— Saftt., Calig., Tt.) 
— «.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  ii.,  430.— Id.  ib.,  x.,  538.-^r?iuB,  in  loc— 
Isid.,  Orig.,  xiz.,  30.— Fettua,  s.  v.  lofulc.)— 3.  (Prad.,  o,  Svri. 
ii.,  1085,  i094.)— 4.  (Lucan,  it.,  355.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxx  ,'%— 
Scrviui  in  Virg.,  uEn.,  iv.,  458.)— 5.  (i.,  11.)— a.  (OelL,  v  IJ.j 
—7.  (Paulug,  Sent.  Recept.,  iii.,  S4,  and  t.,  I,  •«  De  Iili«i»L 
Canaa.")— 8.  (Tacit..  Ann.,  xiii.,  27.— Paulas,  S.  R^  ?.,  t  )  .-9 
(Hot.,  Ep.  ad  Pi».,  383.)— 10.  (a.  t.  Palricios.)— 1!  {\Jn^  n 
40.)— 12.  (X.,  8.)— 13.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  10,  a.  9  aW  fl.t 
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■tf  i^lita  by  a  naoessaiy  vonseqaenee,  if  i  he  fiction 
wen>  to  have  its  full  effect.^  It  seems  that  ques- 
ti«iia  as  to  a  man*s  ingenaitas  were  common  at 
Rome,  which  is  not  sarpiising  when  we  consider 
that  patroual  righls  were  involved  in  them. 

*INQUINA'LIS,  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  l3ov- 
SuTHoif,  or  atrrifp  amKO^,  which  see. 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria  was  done  by  striking  or  beat- 
ing a  man  either  with  the  hand  or  with  anything ; 
by  abusive  words  (eonmctum)  *,  by  the  proscriptio 
booorum«  when  the  claimant  knew  that  the  alleged 
debtor  was  not  really  indebted  to  htm,  for  the  bono* 
rum  proscriptio  was  accompanied  with  infamia  to 
the  debtor  -,*  by  libellous  writings  or  verses ;  by  so- 
Ueiting  a  materfamilias  or  a  praetextatus  {vid,  Impu- 
•Bs),  and  by  various  other  acts.  A  man  might 
sustain  injuria  either  in  his  own  person,  or  in  the 
person  of  those  who  were  in  his  power  or  in  manu. 
Mo  injuria  could  be  done  to  a  dave,  but  certain  acts 
!one  to  a  slave  were  an  injoria  to  his  master,  when 
the  acts  were  such  as  appeared  from  their  nature 
to  be  insulting  to  the  master ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
man  should  flog  another  man*s  slave,  the  master 
had  a  remedy  against  the  wrong*doer,  which  was 
given  him  by  the  praetor's  formula.  But  in  many 
other  cases  of  a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  was 
no  regular  formula  by  which  the  master  could  have 
a  remedy,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from 
the  praetor. 

The  Twelve  Tables  had  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  of  injuria.  Libellous  songs  or  verses  were 
followed  by  capital  punishment,  that  is,  death,  as 
it  appears.'  In  the  case  of  a  limb  being  mutilated, 
the  punishment  was  talio.*  In  the  case  of  a  broken 
bone,  the  penalty  was  300  asses  if  the  injury  was 
done  to  a  freeman,  and  160  if  it  was  done  to  a 
slave.  In  other  cases  the  Tables  fixed  the  penalty 
3t  25  asses.' 

These  penalties,  which  were  considered  sufficient 
at  the  time  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterward 
considered  to  he  insufficient ;  and  the  injured  per- 
sou  WBS  allowed  by  the  prietor  to  claim  such  dama- 
ftm  as  he  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  the 
judex  might  give  the  full  amount  or  less.  But  in 
the  ease  of  a  very  serious  injury  {atrcx  injuria), 
when  the  praetor  required  security  for  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum, 
it  was  usual  to  claim  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
the  plaiotifTs  declaration ;  and  though  the  judex 
was  not  bound  to  give  damages  to  that  amount,  he 
sejdoni  gave  less.  An  injuria  had  the  character  of 
atrox,  either  from  the  act  itself,  or  the  place  where 
it  was  done,  as,  for  instance,  a  theatre  or  forum,  or 
from  the  status  of  the  person  injured,  as  if  he  were 
a  magistratus,  or  if  he  were  a  senator  and  the 
wroDf;-docr  were  a  person  of  low  condition. 

A  lex  Cornelia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 
ivlsatio,  verberatio,  and  forcible  entry  into  a  man's 
house  {domus).  The  jurists  who  commented  on 
this  lex  defined  the  legal  meaning  of  pulsatio,  ver- 
beratio, and  domus.* 

T^  actions  for  injuria  were  gradually  much  ex- 
tended,  and  the  praetor  would,  according  to  the  cir- 
comatanoes  of  the  case  (causa  cognita),  give  a  per- 
son an  action  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduct  of 
another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  the  prae- 
tor, to  do  him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound  his 
feelings 7  Many  cases  of  injuria  were  subject  to  a 
special  punishment,*  as  deportatio ;  and  this  pro- 
(leeditig  extra  ordinem  was  oHen  adopted  instead 
cif  the  civil  action.     Various  imperial  constitutions 


1.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  ll.)~t.  (Cic,  Pre  Quint.,  fl.  15. 16.)— 3.  (Cic, 
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affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to  libellous  wnilQp 
(Jamoai  libelii), 

Infamia  was  a  consertU^nct  of  condemnation  io 
an  actio  injuriarum  (Via.  Infahia.)  lie  who 
brought  such  an  action  per  ca/jmniam  was  liable  to 
be  punished  extra  ordinem.^ 

INJURIA'RUM  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Injqria.) 

INO'A  ('Ivwo),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroine 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  liecause  the  Megarians  believed  that  her 
body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Tauropolis.*  Another  festival  of  loo 
was  celebrated  at  Epidaurus  IJmera,  in  Laconia. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  was  a 
small  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the  water  of  Ino, 
and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the  people  threw 
barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When  the  cakes  sank, 
it  was  considered  a  piopitious  sign,  but  when  they 
swam  on  the  surface  it  was  an  evil  sign.*  An  an 
nual  festival,  with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour 
of  Ino,  was  also  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  King  Sisy- 
phus.* 

INOFFICIO'SUM  TESTAMENTUM.  {Vid 
Tbbtambntum.) 

INQUILl'NUS.  {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman,  p. 
137.) 

INSA'NIA,  INSA'NUS.    (Tid.  Cuhatob  ) 

♦INSECTA.    (Ktd.ENT0MA.) 

INSIGNE  {(TTffielov,  Mfrrifta,  kmarifis..  irapuaif' 
fi€v)t  a  Badge,  an  Ensign,  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one  of 
the  insignia  of  his  rank.*  Five  classes  of  insignia 
more  especially  deserve  notice  : 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Fascbi 
carried  before  the  Consul  at  Rome,  the  laticlavc 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  (vid.  Calcbus,  p.  190; 
Glavus,  p  264),  the  carpeutum  and  the  sword  bo> 
stowed  by  the  emperor  upon  the  prsefectof  the  prs- 
torium.*  The  Roman  Eqoitbs^  were  distinguished 
by  the  '*equus  publicus,"  the  golden  ring,  the  an- 
gustus  clavus,*  and  the  seat  provided  for  them  in 
the  theatre  and  the  circus.'  The  insignia  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  trabea,  the  toga  prietexta, 
the  crown  of  gold,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  curu- 
lis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  fasces,  all  of  which, 
except  the  crown  and  sceptre,  were  transferred  to 
subsequent  denominations  of  magistrates,  were  cop- 
ied from  the  usages  of  the  Tuscans  and  other  na- 
tions of  early  antiquity.**' 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions  in 
the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of  their 
helmets  (vid.  Galea),  and  the  common  men  by  their 
shields,  each  cohort  having  them  painted  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  itself."  {Vid.  Clipbus.)  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  devices  sculptured  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  84),  both  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  employed 
the  fancy  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  every  description 
from  the  earliest  times.  Thus  the  seven  heroes 
who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  except  Amphiaraus, 
had  on  their  shields  expressive  figures  and  mottoes, 
differently  described,  however,  by  different  authors." 
Alcibiades,  agreeably  to  his  general  character,  wore 
a  shield  richly  decorated  with  ivory  and  gold,  and 
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exhibiting  b  representation  of  Cupid  bvandisliing  a 
thoDdorboit.'  The  first  use  of  these  emblems  on 
nhields  is  attributed  to  the  Carians  ;*  and  the  ficti- 
tious t*uiployment  of  them  to  deceive  and  mislead 
an  enemy  w^s  among  the  stratagems  of  war.' 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities  prac- 
tised by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related  that  he 
abolished  ihe  ancient  insignia  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies, vi2.,  the  torques,  the  cincinni,  and  the  cogno- 
aien  '*  Magnus."* 

rV.  Signs  placed  on  the  front  of  buildings.  A 
figurr  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a  Gym- 
NAsii.M  ,  but  Cicero  had  a  statue  of  Minerva  to  fulfil 
the  same  purpose.*  (;ities  had  their  emblems  as 
well  as  separate  nrUfices;  and  the  oflicer  of  a  city 
Bomof  imcs  affixed  the  emblem  to  public  documents, 
ns  \\()  do  the  seal  of  a  municipal  corporation.* 

V.  The  figure-heads  of  ships.  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  svas  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
ito  name  to  the  vessel.^  Thus  the  ship  figured  in 
p.  58  would  probably  be  called  the  Triton.*  (Com- 
pare woodcut,  p.  480.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to 
Puteoli  in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  traded  be- 
tween that  city  and  Alexandrea.*  Enscbede  has 
drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred  names  of  ships 
which  occur  either  in  classical  authors  or  in  ancient 
inscriptions."  The  names  were  those  of  gods  and 
heroes,  together  with  their  attributes,  such  as  the 
nelmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the  prow  of  the  ship 
which  conveyed  Ovid  to  Pontus  (a  picta  casnde 
nomen  hahet^^) ;  of  virtues  and  affections,  as  Hope, 
Concord,  Victory ;  of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers, 
as  the  Po,  the  Mincius,"  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alexandrea ;"  and  of  men,  women,  and  animals, 
as  the  boar's  head,  which  distinguished  the  vessels 
of  Samos**  (woodcut,  p.  429),  the  swan  {vid.  (;hbvt«- 
CU8),  the  tiger,"  the  bull  {irpoTOfiT^v  ravpov^*).  Piu- 
tarch  mentions  a  Lycian  vessel  with  the  sign  of  the 
lion  on  its  prow,  and  that  of  the  serpent  on  its 
poop.^^  Afler  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  insigne  of 
«  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as  its  aplustre,  was 
otlen  taken  from  it,  and  suspended  in  some  temple 
as  an  ofTering  to  the  god."  Figure-heads  were 
probably  used  from  the  first  origin  of  navigation. 
On  the  war-galleys  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  called 
them,  as  Herodotus  says,'*  Trdro^/cot,  i.  c,  "carved 
images,"  they  had  sometimes  a  very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. 

Besides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each  indi- 
vidual ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engraved  and 
painted  wooden  image,  forming  part  of  the  prow,  or 
a  figure  often  accompanied  by  a  name  and  painted 
on  both  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  other  insignia,  Mrhich 
could  be  elevated  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  were  requi- 
site in  naval  engagements.  These  were  probably 
flags  or  standards,  fixed  to  the  aplustre  or  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  and  serving  to  mark  all  those  ves- 
sels which  belonged  to  the  same  fleet  or  to  the  same 
nation.  Such  were  "the  Attic"  and  "the  Persic 
signals"  (rd  'Attikov  ffjjfielov*^). 

I'NSIITA  {nepnrdSiov),  a  Flounce,  a  Fillet.  The 
Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillet,  with 
ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  and 
reaching  to  the  instep.  The  use  of  it  indicated  a 
Buperior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of  man- 
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nera.*    It  roost  have  resembled  a  modem  i 

By  the  addition  of  gold  and  jewehry,  it  took  tbs 

form  of  the  more  splendid  and  expensive  Otclas. 

When  this  term  denoted  a  fiUet,  which  was  med 
by  itself,  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  Tuyrsvs,'  it  imt 
equiTalent  to  Vitta  or  Fabhu.    {Vid.  Tunica.) 

I'NSTITOR.    ( Vid,  Inbtitomia  Aitio.) 

INSTITO'RIA  ACTIO  Thjs  ac-tio  ot  fommli 
was  allowed  against  a  man  who  had  appointed  «• 
ther  his  son  or  a  slave,  and  either  his  own  or  aoothei 
man^s  slave,  or  a  free  person,  to  manage  a  tabena, 
or  any  other  business  for  him.  The  contracts  witb 
such  manager,  in  respect  of  the  taltema  or  other 
business,  were  considered  to  lie  coniracts  with  the 
principal.  The  formula  was  called  Institoria,  be- 
cause he  who  was  appointed  to  manage  a  tabema 
was  called  an  institor.  And  the  inntitor,  it  is  said, 
was  so  called,  ^quod  negolio  gerendo  inatet  nse 
insitUU.**  If  several  peisons  appointed  an  institor 
any  one  of  them  might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amouov 
for  which  the  persons  were  liaMo  on  the  contract 
of  their  institor ;  and  if  one  paid  the  demand,  be 
had  his  redress  over  against  the  others  by  a  socio- 
tatis  judicium  or  commnni  dividundo.  A  great  deal 
of  business  was  done  through  the  medium  of  insii- 
tores,  and  the  Romans  thus  cairied  on  varkras 
lucrative  occupations  in  the  pamo  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  could  not  or  woiiul  nof  have  carried  on 
personally.  Institores  aio  f»/>fiplcd  with  nauts  by 
Horace,*  and  with  the  maglsi4.r  navis.* 

INSTITUTIO'NES.  It  was  the  object  of  Justin 
ian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest  or  Pandect 
a  compii  le  body  of  law.  Bat  these  works  were 
not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  elementaiy  instme- 
tion,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  jurists  wera 
no  longer  allowed  to  have  any  authority,  excepl  so 
far  as  they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Digesl 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  an  element- 
aiy  treatise,  for  which  purpose  Justinian  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Tribonianus,  Theophi- 
lus,  and  Dorotheus.  The  commission  was  instruct- 
ed to  compose  an  institutional  wori;  which  shoal-) 
contain  the  elements  of  the  law  {legun  atnabuUf, 
and  should  not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter. 
Accordingly,  they  produced  a  treatise  under  the 
title  of  Institutiones,  or  Elementa,*  which  was  based 
on  former  elementary  works  of  the  same  name  and 
of  a  similar  character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Commen> 
tdrii  of  Caius  or  Gaius,  his  Res  Quotidians,  and 
various  other  commentarii.  The  Institutiones  were 
published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  A.D.  633,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest. 

The  Institutioned  consist  of  four  books,  which  are 
divided  into  titles.  The  first  book  treats  chiefly  of 
matters  relating  to  personal  status  ;  the  seooiHl 
treats  chiefly  of  property  and  its  incidents,  and  of 
testaments,  legacies,  and  fideicommissa ;  the  third 
treats  chiefly  of  successions  to  the  property  of  in- 
testates, and  matter  incident  thereto,  and  on  oMi- 
gations  not  founded  on  delict ;  the  fourth  treats 
chiefly  of  obligations  founded  on  delict,  actions  am" 
their  incidents,  interdicts,  and  of  the  judicia  pabU 
ca.  The  judicia  publica  are  not  treated  of  by  Gatus 
in  his  Commentaries.  Heineccius,  in  his  Anti^ 
tatum  Romanarum  Jurisprudentiam  iUustrantioit. 
Syntagma,  has  followed  the  order  of  the  InstitntkK 
nes.  Theophilus,  generally  considered  to  be  the 
person  who  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  InsUtu- 
tiones,  wrote  a  Greek  paraphrase  upon  them,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  is  occasionally  useful.  The  best 
edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  is  that  of 
W.  O.  Reitz,  Haag,  1751,  2  vols.  4to.    There  are 
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nosoeroiis  editions  of  the  Latin  tcr^  of  the  Institu- 
Uones.  The  cditio  princeps  is  that  of  Mainz,  1468, 
fol. ;  that  of  Klcnze  and  Bcecking,  Berlin,  1829, 4to, 
eontains  both  ihe  Institutiones  and  the  Commenta- 
rii  of  Gains;  the  most  recent  edition  is  that  of 
Scbrader,  Berlin,  1832  and  1836. 

There  were  various  institutional  works  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  There  still  remain  fragments 
of  the  Institutiones  of  TJlpian,  which  appear  to  have 
consisted  of  two  books.  The  four  books  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Gaius  were  formerly  only  known 
Crom  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  from  the  Epito- 
me contained  in  the  Breviariuro,  from  the  Collatio, 
and  a  few  quotations  in  the  Commentary  of  Boethi- 
08  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian. 

The  MS.  of  Gaios  was  discovered  in  the  library 
of  the  Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1816.  It 
was  first  copied  by  Goeschen  and  Bethman-Holl- 
weg,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  Goeschen  in 
18S0.  The  deciphering  of  the  MS.  was  a  work  of 
great  labour,  as  it  is  a  palimpsest,  the  writing  on 
which  has  been  washed  out,  and  in  some  places 
erased  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  parchment 
for  the  purposes  of  the  transcriber.  The  parch- 
ment, after  being  thus  treated,  was  used  for  tran- 
scribing upon  it  some  works  of  Jerome,  chiefly  his 
epistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  obscure  that  it 
could  only  be  seen  by  applying  to  it  an  infusion  of 
galinuts.  A  fresh  examination  of  the  MS.  was 
made  by  Biuhme,  but  with  little  additional  profit, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  manuscript.  A  second 
edition  of  Gaius  was  published  by  Goeschen  in  1824, 
with  valuable  notes,  and  an  Index  Sigiarum  used  in 
the  M3.  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  contains 
the  complete  demonstration  that  the  MS.  of  Verona 
is  the  genuine  Commentaries  of  Gaius,  thuugh  the 
MS.  itself  has  no  title. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Institutio- 
nes of  Gaius  resembles  that  of  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian,  which  were  founded  on  them.  The  first 
book  treats  of  the  status  of  persons ;  the  second 
treats  De  Rerum  Divisione  et  Acquisii.une,  and 
compreheods  legacies  and  fideicommissa :  the  third 
book  treats  of  successions  ab  intestate,  and  obliga- 
tions founded  on  contract  and  delict;  the  fourth 
treats  solely  of  actions,  and  matters  connected 
therewith. 

There  has  been  a  great  diflTerence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  age  of  Gaius,  but  it  appears  from  the  Institu- 
iiODes  that  he  wrote  that  work  under  Antt^ninus 
Pies  and  M.  Aurelius. 

Many  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
the  same  as  passages  in  Gaius,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
such  pans  from  the  same  original.  Though  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  were  mainly  based  on 
those  of  Gaius,  it  is  clear  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  often  followed  some  other 
work ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian  are  more  clear  and  explicit  than  those  of 
Gaios.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Gaius^  and 
the  Institutiones  of  Justinian.* 

Gaius  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani. 
{Vtd  JuRiscoNsuLTi.)  The  jurists  whom  he  cites 
in  the  Institutiones  are  Cassius,  Fufidius,  Javole- 
3ij«  Juiianus,  Labeo,  Maximus,  Q.  Mucius,  Ofilius, 
Kro;ulus,  Sabinus.  Siervius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Sex- 
tus,  Tabero. 

INSTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.     ( KiW.  Intercessio.) 

I'NSULA.     ( Vid.  House,  Roxan,  p.  019.) 

INTE'NTIO.     ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  20.) 

riSTEGRUM  RESTITUTIO,  IN.    {Vid.  Resti- 

f^TlO.) 

INTERCE'SSIO.  The  verb  intercedere  is  vari- 
WMJy  applied  to  express  the  act  of  him  who  in  any 
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way  undertakes  an  obligation  for  another.  Sponsored, 
fidepromissores,  and  fidejussores,  may  be  said  inter- 
cedere. With  respect  to  one  another,  sponsores 
were  consponsores.  *  Sponsores  and  fidepromissores 
were  nearly  in  the  same  condition;  fidejussores 
were  in  a  somewhat  different  legal  relation. 

Sponsores  and  fidepromissores  could  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligatio  verborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  principal 
(qui  promiaerit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupillus 
who  promised  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  afler  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  party  to  al* 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis,  literis, 
or  consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor,  the  interro- 
gatio  was,  Idem  dare  spondes  1  in  the  case  of  a 
fidepromissor,  it  was.  Idem  fidepromittis  1  in  the 
case  of  a  fidejussor,  it  was,  Idem  fide  tua  esse  ju- 
besl  The  object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepro- 
missor, or  fidejussor,  was  greater  security  to  the 
stipulator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  had 
an  adstipulator  onlv  when  the  promise  was  to  pay 
something  afler  the  stipulator's  death  ;  for  if  there 
was  no  stipulator,  the  stipulatio  was  inutilis  or  void.* 
The  adstipulator  was  the  proper  party  to  sue  afler 
the  stipulator's  death,  and  he  could  be  compelled  by 
a  mandati  judicium  to  pay  to  the  heres  whatever 
he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  was  not 
bound,  unless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  peregrinus, 
whose  state  had  a  different  law  on  the  matter ;  but 
the  heres  of  a  fidejussor  was  bound.  By  the  lex 
Furia,  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  were  free  from 
all  liability  afler  two  years,  which  appears  to  mean 
two  years  after  the  obligation  had  become  a  present 
demand.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at  the  time 
when  the  money  became  due  could  be  sued,  b*:* 
each  only  for  his  share.  Fidejussores  were  nevw 
released  from  their  obligation  by  length  of  time,  and 
each  was  liable  for  the  whole  sum ;  but  by  a  re- 
script (epistola)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor  was  required 
to  sue  the  solvent  fidejussores  separately,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  proportion. 

A  lex  Apuleia,  which  was  passed  before  the  lex 
Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fidepromis- 
sores, who  had  paid  more  than  his  share,  an  action 
against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before  the  pass 
ing  of  this  lex  Apuleia,  any  one  sponsor  or  fidepro- 
missor might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount ;  but 
this  lex  was  obviously  rendered  useless  by  the  sub- 
sequent lex  Furia,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  which  countr}' 
alone  the  lex  Furia  applied,  while  the  lex  Apuleia 
extended  to  plac^es  out  of  Italy. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
whole  amount,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal  was 
insolvent ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he  could, 
by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  compel  the  creditor  to 
limit  his  demand  against  him  to  his  share. 

A  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  who 
were  offered  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
the  object  as  to  which  they  were  security  :  if  he  did 
not  comply  witli  this  legal  requisition,  the  sponsores 
and  fidepromissores  might,  within  thirty  days  (it  is 
not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably  thirty  days 
from  Ihe  time  of  the  sureties  being  offered),  demand 
a  praejudicium  {prajudidum  postulare),  and  if  they 
proved  that  the  creditor  had  not  complied  with  thn 
requisitions  of  the  law,  they  were  released. 

A  lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amount  for  which  any 
person  could  be  a  security  for  the  same  person  to 
the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security  "  do- 
tit  nomine.'^  No  person  could  be  bound  in  a  grcatei 
amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be  bound 
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in  less ,  ittd  every  surety  could  recover  on  a  man- 
daH  juuicium  from  his  principal  whatever  he  bad 
been  compelled  to  pay  on  his  account.  By  a  lex 
Piiblilia,  sponsores  had  a  special  action  in  duplum, 
which  was  called  an  actio  depensi. 

rhore  is  a  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Gains  in 
the  Breviariun/  which  is  not  taken  from  Gaius ;  it 
is  to  this  effect;  The  creditor  may  sue  either  the 
df  btcT  or  his  fidejussor ;  but  aller  he  has  chosen  to 
tK«  ciie  of  them,  he  cannot  sue  the  other. — Cicero 
appoara  to  allude  to  the  same  doctrine*  in  a  passage 
which  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  is  variously  ex- 
plained. The  subject  of  the  sponsio  often  occurs  in 
Cicero's  letters;  and  in  one  case  he  was  called 
upon  in  respect  of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  him  twenty-five  years  before.'  Cicero 
does  not  raise  any  difficulty  as  to  the  time  that  had 
elapsed,  from  which  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
the  obligation  had  only  recently  become  a  demand, 
or  that  the  rule  about  the  two  years  did  not  exist 
in  his  time.  Cicero  uses  the  expression  **  appel- 
late'' to  express  calling  on  a  surety  to  pay.* 

Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doing 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  a  general  rule  that  any  person  might  *'  inter- 
ccdere,"  who  was  competent  to  contract  and  to 
dispose  of  his  property  ;  but  minores  xxv.  and 
women  had  only  a  limited  capacity  in  respect  of 
their  contracts  and  the  disposition  of  their  estates. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  in 
that  of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  edict  that 
women  should  not "  intercedere"  for  their  husbands. 
Subsequently,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Silanus  and 
VcUeius  Tutor  (A.D.  10),  the  senatus  consultum 
V^elicianum  was  passed,  which  absolutely  prohibited 
all  interccssio  by  women ;  and  the  Novella,  134,  c. 
8,  liad  for  its  special  object  to  make  null  all  inter- 
ccssio of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  A  woman  who 
was  sued  in  respect  of  her  intercessio  or  her  heres, 
might  plead  the  senatus  consultum,  and  she  might 
recover  anything  that  she  had  paid  in  respect  of  her 
btercessio.  The  senatus  consultum,  though  it  made 
null  the  intercessio  of  a  woman,  protected  the  cred- 
itor so  far  as  to  restore  to  him  a  former  right  of 
actiDn  against  his  debtor  and  fidejussores :  this  ac- 
tion was  called  restitutoria  or  rescissoria.  I:i  the 
case  of  a  new  contract,  to  which  the  woman  was  a 
party,  tho  intercessio  was  null  by  the  senatus  con- 
sultum, and  the  creditor  had  the  same  action  against 
the  person  for  whom  the  woman  "  intercessit"  as 
he  would  have  had  against  the  woman  :  this  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  contract  had  no  reference  to  a  for- 
mer right,  but  to  a  right  arising  out  of  the  contract, 
was  institutoria.  In  certain  cases,  a  woman  was 
Dcrmitted  to  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  senatus 
consultum.* 

INTERCE'SSIO  was  the  interference  of  a  magis- 
traliis  to  whom  an  appeal  {vid.  Appellatio)  was 
made.  The  object  of  the  intercessio  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  informality  or 
other  sufficient  cause.  Any  magistratus  might  **  in- 
tercedcre'*  who  was  of  equal  rank  with,  or  of  rank  su- 
perior to  the  magistrntus  from  or  against  whom  the 
appellatio  was.  Cases  occur  in  which  one  of  the 
pretors  interposed  {interccssii)  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  colleague.*  The  intercessio  is  most  fre- 
quently spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  tribunes, 
who  originally  had  not  jurisdictio,  but  used  the  in- 
tercessio for  the  purpose  of  preventing  wrong  which 
was  offered  to  a  person  in  their  presence.'  The  in- 
tercessio of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  was  auxiliam;* 
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and  It  might  be  exercised  either  in  jure  or  in  ^oA' 
cio.  The  tribune  qui  interoeasit  could  prevent  a 
judicium  from  being  instituted.  That  there  coaM 
be  an  intercessio  ader  the  litis  contestatio  appeam 
from  Cicero.^  The  tribunes  could  also  use  the  in- 
tercessio to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial  sen- 
tence.* T.  Oracchus  interfered  (inUrcessil)  against 
the  praetor  Terentius,  who  was  going  to  order  eze* 
cution  in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio,  who  was  condemned 
for  peculation,*  and  he  prevented  Scipio  being  aent 
to  prison,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  exe- 
cution being  had  on  bis  property.  A  single  tribune 
could  effect  this,  and  against  the  opinion  of  his  col- 
leagues,  which  was  the  case  in  the  matter  of  L 
Scipio.     {Vid.  Tribuni.) 

INTEKCrSI  DIES.     {Via,  Diai,  p.  36«.) 

INTERDrCTIO  AQUJ3  ET  IGNIS.  {Vid. 
Banishment,  Roman.) 

INTERDICTUM.  "  In  certain  cases  {carlis  ea 
caugis),  the  praetor  or  proconsul,  in  the  first  instance 
{principaliter)y  exercises  his  authority  for  the  termi- 
nation of  disputes.  This  he  chiefly  does  when  the 
dispute  is  about  possession  or  quasi-possession  ;  and 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  c4)nsisU  in  ordering 
something  to  be  done,  or  forbidding  something  to  be 
done.  The  formulae  and  the  terms,  which  he  uses 
on  such  occasions,  are  called  either  interdicta  or 
decreta.  They  are  called  decreta  when  he  orders 
something  to  he  done,  as  when  he  orders  something 
to  be  produced  (exkiberi)  or  to  be  restored  :  they  are 
called  interdicta  when  he  forbids  something  to  be 
done,  as  when  he  orders  that  force  shall  not  be  used 
against  a  person  who  is  in  possession  rightfnUjr 
{8ine  vitio),  or  that  nothing  shall  be  done  on  a  piece 
of  sacred  ground.  Accordingly,  all  interdicta  are 
either  restitutoria,  or  exhibitoria,  or  prohibitoria.*" 

This  passage  contains  the  essential  distincLlcs 
between  an  actio  and  an  interdictnm,  so  far  as  \b.i., 
praetor  or  proconsnl  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio,  the  praetor  pronounces  no  order  or  decree, 
but  he  gives  a  judex,  whose  business  it  is  to  inven* 
tigate  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence consistently  with  the  formula,  which  is  bin 
authority  for  acting.  In  the  case  of  an  actio,  there- 
fore, the  praetor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a  thiaf 
to  be  done,  but  he  says  judicium  dabo.  In  tbe 
case  of  an  interdict,  the  praetor  makes  an  order  thai 
something  shall  be  done  or  shall  not  be  done,  and 
his  words  are  accordingly  words  of  command  :  res- 
tituas,  exhibeas,  vim  fieri  veto.  This  inunediaU  in- 
terposition of  the  praetor  is  appropriately  expressed 
by  the  word  "  principaiiter,"  the  full  effect  of  which 
is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxtaposition  with  the  otbh 
er  words  of  the  passage,  than  by  any  attempt  to  find 
an  equivalent  English  expression. 

Savigny  observes  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
exposition,  that  in  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
dicts, that  De  Vi,  the  formula  is  judicium  dabo.* 
But,  as  he  observes,  the  old  genuine  formula  was 
restituas;*  and  the  "judicium  dabo"  must  have 
been  introduced  when  the  formulae  of  the  two  old  in- 
terdicts^ were  blended  together,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  distinctions  between  the  old  formulae  bad  be 
come  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Tho  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  the  interdict  wan 
as  follows :  The  party  aggrieved  stated  his  cace  to 
the  praetor,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  demand 
of  an  interdict,  and  was  therefore  analogoos  to  tb«* 
postulatio  actionis.  If  the  praetor  saw  sufficient 
reason,  he  might  grant  the  interdict,  which  was  of- 
ten nothing  more  than  the  words  of  the  edict  ad- 
dressed to  the  litigant  parties ;  and  in  doing  s(V  lie 
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Med  M  ^mteioritaa  finitndit  controversiis^*  in  the 
fiBt  instance  or  immediately,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  judex  {principaliter),  and  also  *'  cerlis  ex 
ctusis,"  that  is,  in  cases  already  provided  for  by  the 
edict.  If  the  defendant  either  admitted  the  plain- 
tiff's case  before  the  interdict  was  granted,  and 
fomplied  with  its  terms,  or  submitted  to  the  inter- 
dict after  it  was  granted,  the  dispute  was,  of  course, 
Qt  an  end  This  is  not  stated  by  Gains,  but  follows 
of  necessity  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and  when 
be  goes  on  to  say  "that  when  the  praetor  has  order- 
ed anything  to  be  don-3  or  forbidden  anything  to  be 
lone,  the  matter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties 
go  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores,**  he  means 
that  this  farther  proceeding  takes  place  if  the  pru- 
tor's  interdict  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The 
whole  form  of  proceeding  is  not  clearly  stated  by 
mme  modem  writers,  but  the  following  is  consistent 
with  Gams : 

The  complainant  either  obtained  the  interdict  or 
he  did  not,  which  would  depend  upon  the  case  he 
made  out  before  the  praetor.  If  he  failed,  of  course 
the  litigation  was  at  an  end  ;  and  if  be  obtained  the 
interdict,  and  the  defendant  complied  with  its  terms, 
the  matter  in  this  case  also  was  at  an  end.  If  the 
defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the  terms  of  the  in- 
terdict, it  would  be  necessary  for  the  complainant 
Hgain  to  apply  to  the  pretor,  in  order  that  this  fact 
might  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  plaintiff  mjglit 
{^ve  full  satisfaction.  If  the  defendant  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  interdict,  he  might  also  apply  to  the 
linetor  for  an  inTestigation  into  tke  facte  of  the  ease  : 
his  aUegatJon  mighl  be  tluit  there  wae  no  groand  for 
the  interdict.  He  might  also  apply  to  the  praetor 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  satisfied  the  terms  of  the 
interdict,  though  the  plaintiff  was  not  satisfied,  or 
nn  the  ground  that  he  was  nnoble  to  do  more  than 
he  had  done.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  prsetor^s 
order  did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an 
inquiry  by  certain  formulae,  which  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  judex,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter.  The 
inquiry  would  be,  Whether  anything  had  been  done 
contrary  to  the  praetor's  edict;  or  Whether  that 
had  been  done  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  done : 
the  former  inquiry  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
prohibitory  interdict,  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of 
an  exhibitory  or  restitutory  interdict.  With  regard 
to  the  expression  just  used,  namely,  *'  the  praetor's 
edict,"  it  must  be  observed  that  "  edict"  is  the  word 
used  by  Gaius,  but  that  he  means  "  interdict."  He 
uses  **  edict"  because  the  •'  interdict"  would  only 
be  granted  in  such  cases  as  were  provided  for  by 
the  **  edict"  (txrlis  ex  causis\  and  thus  an  interdict 
was  only  an  application  of  the  "  edict"  to  a  particu- 
lar case. 

In  the  case  of  interdicta  prohibitoria  there  was 
always  a  sponsio ;  that  is,  the  parties  were  required 
to  deposite  or  give  security  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
loss  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  (pig- 
no)  to  the  party  who  failed  before  the  judex :  this 
sponsio  was  probably  required  by  the  praetor.  In 
the  case  of  interdicta  restitutoria  and  prohibitoria, 
the  proceeding  was  sometimes  per  sponsionero,  and 
therefore  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores,  and  some- 
times, without  any  sponsio,  per  formulam  arbitra- 
riam,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter.  In  the  case  of  these 
two  latter  interdicts,  it  seems  to  have  depended  on 
the  pirty  who  claimed  the  inquiry  whether  there 
ibonld  be  a  sponsio  or  not :  if  such  party  made  a 
sponsio,  that  is,  proffered  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  if 
he  did  not  make  out  his  case,  the  opposite  party 
was  required  to  make  one  also.  In  the  case  of  Cae 
enia'  a  sponsio  had  been  made :  Cicero  says,  ad- 
dreasing  the  recuperatores,  **  $ponno  facta  e$t :  hae 
Utfansione  vobis  judicandum  est. "  In  fact,  when  the 
1.  'Cic,  Pn  Cacif .,  8.) 


matter  came  before  a  judex  or  arbiter,  tlie  lorm  ol 
proceeding  was  similar  to  the  ordinary  judicium. 

The  chief  division  of  interdicts  has  been  stated. 
Another  division  of  interdicts  was  into  those  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  possessio"',  retaining  possee* 
sion,  or  recovering  possession.* 

The  interdictum  adipiscendee  itossessionis  waa 
given  to  him  to  whom  the  bonorum  possessio  {vid, 
BoNORUM  P088BSS10)  was  given,  and  it  is  referred 
to  by  the  initial  words  quorum  bonorum.'  Its  op* 
eration  was  to  compel  a  person,  who  had  possession 
of  the  property  of  which  the  bonorum  possessio  waa 
granted  to  another,  to  give  it  up  to  such  person, 
whether  the  person  in  possession  of  such  property 
possessed  it  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  The 
bonorum  emtor  {vid,  Bonorum  Emtio)  was  also  en- 
titled to  this  interdict,  which  was  sometimes  called 
possessorium.  It  was  also  granted  to  him  who 
bought  goods  at  public  auction,  and  in  such  case 
was  called  sectorium,  the  name  *•  sectores"  being 
applied  to  persons  who  bought  property  in  such 
manner.' 

The  interdictum  salvianum  was  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  goods  of  the  colonus,  who  had  agreed  that  his 
goods  should  be  a  security  for  his  rent. 

This  interdict  was  not  strictly  a  possessorial  in- 
terdict, as  Savigny  has  shown.*  It  did  not,  like  the 
two  other  interdicts,  presuppose  a  lawful  posses- 
sion, that  is,  a  jus  possessionis  acquired  by  the  fact 
of  a  rightful  possession :  the  complainant  neither 
alleged  an  actual  possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  interdictum  retinendoe  possessionis  could  only 
be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful  possessiOt 
and  he  was  entitled  to  it  in  respect  of  injury  soS' 
tained  by  being  disturbed  in  his  possession,  in  rO' 
spect  of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his  possession! 
and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  ownership,  m 
which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to  be  in- 
quired into.  Its  effect  in  the  last  case  would  be,  ai 
Gaius  states,  to  determine  which  of  two  litigant 
parties  should  possess,  and  which  should  be  the 
claimant.  There  were  two  interdicts  of  this  class, 
named  respectively  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi,  from 
the  initial  words  of  the  edict.  The  interdictum  uti 
possidetis  applied  to  land  or  houses,  and  the  other 
to  movables.  The  uti  possidetis  protected  the  per- 
son who  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  interdict  was 
in  actual  possession,  provided  he  had  not  obtained 
the  possession  against  the  other  party  {advarsarius) 
vi,  clam,  or  precario,  which  were  the  three  vitia  pos- 
sessionis.* In  the  case  of  the  interdictum  utrubi, 
the  possession  of  the  movable  thing  was  by  the  in- 
terdict declared  to  belong  to  him  wI)o  had  possessed 
the  thing  against  the  other  party  during  the  great 
er  part  of  that  year,  "  nee  vi  nee  clam  nee  precario.* 
There  were  some  [leculiarities  as  to  possessio  of  mo 
vable  things.* 

The  interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis  mighl 
be  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
{vi  dejectua)  from  his  possession  of  an  immovable 
thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel  the  wrong-doei 
to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  all 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  interdict  were 
"  unde  tu  ilium  m  dejeciati,''  and  the  words  of  com- 
mand were  "tfo  restiluas.^^''  There  were  two  cases 
of  vis  :  one  of  vis  simply,  to  which  the  ordinary  in- 
terdict applied,  which  Cicero  calls  quotidianum ; 
the  other  of  vis  armata,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  Caecina  against  iEbutius.  The  plaintiff  had  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises, 
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LsA  had  been  Cjecleu  by  '  le  defendant  or  his  agents 
{familia  or  vroairtUor^)  If  the  matter  came  befoie 
a  judex,  the  defendant  raiglit  allege  that  he  had 
complied  wit!»  the  interdict,  "  restituisse,"  though 
he  had  not  done  so  in  fact ;  but  this  was  the  form 
of  the  sponsio,  and  the  defendant  would  succeed 
before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  lesiore  the  plaintiff  to  his  possession." 

The  defendant  might  put  in  an  answer  (exccptio) 
•to  the  plaintiff's  claim  for  restitution:  he  might 
show  that  ih€  plaintiff's  possession  commenced  ei- 
Jhei  vi,  ciam,  or  precario  with  respect  to  the  de- 
fendant ;*  but  this  exceptio  was  not  allowed  in  the 
case  of  vis  armata.*  The  defendant  might  also 
plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  violence 
complained  of,  and  this  was  generally  a  good  plea, 
for  the  interdict  contained  the  words  "  in  hoe  anno." 
But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in  possession  after  the 
year,  he  could  not  make  this  plea,  nor  could  he  avail 
himself  of  it  in  a  case  of  vis  armata.* 

A  clandestina  possessio  is  a  possessio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must,  of  course, 
be  a  movable  thing)  secretly  (furtive),  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  tiie  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fears.  Such  a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio,  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  interdict 
de  clandestina  possessione  for  the  recovery  of  his 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost :  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  had  some  resemblance  to  the  interdictum  de 
vi.  The  exceptio  clandestine  possessionis  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  clandestine 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  suppose  the  lawful 
possession  of  another  party. 

The  interdictum  de  precaria  possessione  or  de 
precario  applied  to  a  case  of  precarium.  It  is  pre- 
earium  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  property,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  back  when  he  pleases. 
It  is  called  precarium  because  the  person  who  re- 
tiii^ed  such  permission  usually  obtained  it  by  re- 
quest {prccc\  though  request  was  not  necessary  to 
constitute  precarium,  for  it  might  arise  by  tacit 
permission.*  The  person  who  received  the  deten- 
tion of  the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal 
possession,  unless  provision  to  the  contrary  was 
made  by  agreement.  In  either  case  the  permission 
could  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possessio, 
which  in  its  origin  was  justa,  became  injusta,  viti- 
osa,  as  soon  as  restitution  was  refused.  Restitution 
could  be  claimed  by  the  interdictum  de  precario, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  vis ;  and  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  right  to  this  interdict  was  a  vitiosa  pos- 
sessio, as  just  explained.  The  precarium  was  nev- 
er viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract.  The  interdictum 
de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only,  but  it  was 
subsequently  extended  to  movable  things.  The 
obligation  imposed  by  the  edict  was  to  restore  the 
thing,  but  not  its  value,  in  case  it  was  lost,  unless 
dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved  against  the  de- 
fendant. (Vid.  Culpa.)  But  from  the  time  that 
(he  demand  is  made  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
in  mora,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  interdicts, 
he  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  or 
profits  of  the  thing;  and  generally  he  is  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  refusal.  No  excep- 
tions were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  precarium. 

The  origin  of  the  precarium  is  referred  by  Sa- 
Tigny  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
patronus  and  his  clicns,to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicus.     If  the 
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cliens  refused  to  restore  the  land  upori  demand  tte 
patronus  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum  ua  pee 
cario.  As  the  relation  between  the  patronus  and 
the  cliens  was  analogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there  was  no  contract 
between  them,  and  the  patron's  right  to  demand  tbp 
land  back  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  reb 
tion  between  him  and  his  cliens.^  The  prec&riam 
did  not  fall  into  disuse  when  the  old  ager  puLlicut 
ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect  it  followed  \\  < 
doctrine  of  possessio  generally.  {Vid.  AoRARiii 
Leges.)  It  was,  in  fact,  extended  and  applied  lu 
other  things,  and,  among  them,  to  the  case  of  pledge 
{Vid.  PiGNUs.) 

Gaius'  makes  a  third  division  of  interdicta  into 
simplicia  and  duplicia.  Simplicia  are  those  in  w  bleb 
one  person  is  the  plaintiff  ^4  rror),  and  the  other  19 
the  defendant  {reus):  all  restiiutoria  and  exhibitoriai 
interdicta  are  of  this  kind.  Proliibitoria  interdictai 
are  either  simplicia  or  duplicia :  they  are  simplicia 
in  such  cases  as  those,  when  the  prstor  forbids 
anything  to  be  done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  flumen 
publicum,  or  on  a  ripa.  They  are  duplicia  as  in  the 
case  of  the  interdictum  uti  possidetis  and  utnibi ; 
and  they  are  so  called,  says  Gaius,  because  each  of 
the  litigant  parties  may  be  indifferently  considered 
as  actor  or  reus,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
interdict.' 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  duplicia 
in  respect  of  their  being  applicable  both  to  the  ao 
quisition  of  a  possession  which  had  not  been  had 
before,  and  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  possession. 
An  interdict  of  this  class  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio.  or  action  as  to  a  piece  cf  land 
against  a  possessor  who  did  not  defend  his  possea- 
sion,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  submit  to  a 
judicium,  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or  satisda- 
tiones.  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in  the  casL* 
of  a  vindicatio  of  an  hereditas  and  a  ususfructua. 
Proper  security  was  always  required  from  the  per- 
son in  possession,  in  the  case  of  an  in  rem  actio,  io 
order  to  secure  the  plaintiff  against  any  loss  or  in- 
jury that  the  property  might  sustain  while  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant 
refused  to  give  such  security,  he  lost  the  possession, 
which  was  transferred  to  llie  plaintiff  ipeiiior).* 

(For  other  matters  relating  to  tiie  Interdict,  see 
Gaius,  iv.,  138-170.  — Paulus,  S.  R.,  v..  lit.  6.^ 
Dig.  43 — Savigny,  Das  Reckt  dcs  Bcsitzes,  p.  40a- 
616. — Savigny  and  Haubold,  Zcitschrift,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
305,  358.) 

INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  Under  this  head  it 
is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the  conditiooa 
upon  which  money  was  lent  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

T.  Greek  Interest.  At  Athens,  Solon,  among 
other  reforms,  abolished  the  law  by  which  a  credit- 
or was  empowered  to  sell  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and 
prohibited  the  lending  of  money  upon  a  person's 
own  body  {M  rote  ff(Ofiaai  fitfdiva  Savei^eiv*).  No 
other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  introduced  by 
him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  left  to  the  diacre 
tion  of  the  lender  {rd  upyvpiov  oruoifAov  eivat  i^ 
6nbo(fi  Hv  PovXrjrai  d  davTi^uv*).  The  only  case  ik» 
which  the  rate  was  prc9cribe<?  by  law  was  in  Hit 
event  of  a  man  separating  froDx  Lis  lawful  wife,  aiv! 
not  refunding  the  dowry  he  had  recei.*ed  with  ber. 
Her  trustees  or  guardians  (ol  xvptoi)  could  in  tbai 
case  proceed  against  him  for  the  pi.ncipal,  witb 
lawful  interest  at  the  rate  of  18  pet  c^nt.  {Vid. 
Dos,  Grbkk.) 

Any  rate  might  be  expresspd  or  reprcscniod  ii 
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wo  difTerant  ways :  (1.)  by  the  number  of  oboli  or 
Irachmas  paid  by  the  mojUk  for  every  mina :  (2.)  by 
Ibe  part  nf  the  principal  (rd  dpxeuov  or  Ke^atov) 
paid  as  interest,  either  annually  or  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  loan.  According  to  the  former  meth- 
od, which  was  generally  us^  when  money  was 
lent  upon  real  security  {tAkoi  iyyvoi  or  tyyeioL)^  dif- 
feient  rates  were  expressed  as  follows:  10  per 
ecnt.  by  ^1  vevre  66oXoiCy  i.  e.,  5  oboli  per  month 
for  eTery  mina,  or  60  oboli  a  year =10  drachmaa  r= 
fV  of  a  mina.  Similarly, 
'l2  per  cent,  by  M  Spax/iv  P«r  month. 

Id  per  cent,  by  kif  bnTa  66oXol^  " 

IS  per  cent,  by  kir*  hwia  bSoXolc  •' 

24  per  cent,  by  hrl  6val  Spaxfialc  " 

36  per  cent,  by  hrl  rptal  dfyaxfiaic  " 
5  per  cent,  by  M  rpirt^  rjfuoSoXlf^,  probably. 
(2 )  Another  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
eases  of  bottomry,  where  money  was  lent  upon  the 
ship's  cargo  or  freightage  {km  rv>  vav?up\  or  the 
ship  itself,  for  a  specified  time,  commonly  that  of 
the  voyage.  By  this  method  the  following  rates 
wefe  thus  represented : 

10  per  cent,  by  t6koi  kniSeKaToi,  i.  c,  interest  at 
the  rate  of  a  tenth ;  12^,  16f ,  20,  3d},  by  tokoi 
hr&ydooi,  i^tKToi^  lirineftirrotf  and  kirirpLTOi^  respect- 
ively.    So  that,  as  Bockh*  remarks,  the  t6koq  km- 
Sexaroc  is  equal  to  the  iirl  irivre  b6oXoic  : 
The  TOKog  knoydoog     =  the  im  Spaxftv         nearly. 
**      l^eKTOc        =  the  in*  bKTo  66o2,oic      " 
«*      hriirefiirro^  =  the  Itt*  kwia  bSoXoi^     *• 
"      hnirpiTo^     =  the  kid  rptal  dpaxftaic  " 
Tli€se  nearly  corresponding  expressions  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  identical,  however  closely  the 
rates  indicated  by  them  may  approach  each  other 
in  value  ;  although,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  as  Sal- 
mastus*  observes,  the  tokoc  kiroydooc,  or  12^  per 
rent,  was  confounded  with  the  centesim<E,  which  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  interest  at  a  drachma,  or  12  per 
eent. 

The  rates  above  explained  frequently  occur  in 
the  orators ;  the  lowest  in  ordinal^  use  at  Athens 
being  the  r(5<coc  hrtdiKaro^,  or  10  per  cent.,  the  high- 
est Uie  roKog  iirirpLToCf  or  38^  per  cent.  The  latter, 
however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  cases  of  bottomry, 
and  denotes  more  than  it  appears  to  do,  as  the 
lime  of  a  ship's  voyage  was  generally  less  than 
t  year.  Its  near  equivalent,  the  ivl  rptal  dpaxfiaict 
or  96  per  cent.,  was  sometimes  exacted  by  bankers 
it  Athens.*  The  hrl  Spaxf^,  or  rate  of  12  per 
%nt.,  was  common  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,* 
^ot  appears  to  have  been  thought  low.  The  inter- 
•ist  of  eight  oboli,  or  16  per  cent.,  occurs  in  that  or- 
.ntor  ;*  and  even  in  the  age  of  Lysias  (B.C.  440)  and 
iJssQs  (B.C.  400),  nine  oboli  for  the  mina,  or  18  per 
'Sent.,  appears  to  have  been  a  common  rate.*  ^£s- 
chines  also^  speaks  of  money  being  borrowed  on  the 
same  terms ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  usual  rates  of  interest  at  Athens  about  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  varied  from  12  to  18  per  cent. 
That  they  were  nearly  the  same  in  range,  and  sim- 
ilarly expressed,  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  ap- 
pears fiom  the  authorities  quoted  by  B6ckh.*  No 
ooocl  isioos  on  the  subject  of  the  general  rate  of  in- 
terest can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of  the 
exorbitant  rates  exacted  by  common  usurers  {roKo- 
•yXv^u  tocuUiones,  riiupo6aveiarat).  Some  of  these* 
pxacted  as  much  as  an  obolus  and  a  half  per  day 
for  each  drachma  ;  and  money-lenders  and  bankers 
m  general,  from  the  high  profits  which  they  real- 
ized, and  the  severity  with  which  they  exacted  their 
dues,  seem  to  have  been  as  unpopular  among  their 
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fellow-citizens  as  Jews  and  usurers  in  more  mouciii 
times.  Demosthenes,^  indeed,  intimates  that  the 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  money-lender  was  enough  to 
prejudice  him,  even  in  a  court  of  law,  among  the 
Athenians  {yiiaovaiv  oi  'A67fvaToi  rovf  iavei^wra^) 
It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe  that  Aristotle*  objects, 
on  principle,  to  putting  money  out  at  interest  {ei- 
Xoy6rara  fitaelrat  r)  b6oXoarartK7i\  as  being  a  per- 
version of  it  from  its  proper  use,  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose,  viz.,  the  repro- 
duction or  increase  of  itself;  whence,  he  adds, 
comes  the  name  of  interest  or  roxo^^  as  being  the 
offspring  (rd  ytyvhficvov)  of  a  parent  like  itself. 

The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  confidence  placed  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  lent,  e.  g.,  by  the 
banker  Pasion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  oi 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.*  But  generally  either 
a  simple  acknowledgment  (xetpoypa^)  was  given 
by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  (vti.  Chirooraphum). 
or  a  regular  instrument  {ovyypa^\  executed  by 
both  parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  depos- 
ited with  a  third  paity,  usually  a  banker.*  Wit- 
nesses, as  we  might  expect,  were  also  present  at 
the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed.*  The  secu- 
rity for  a  loan  was  either  a  wroOrjKTf  or  an  hfxvpov  -. 
the  latter  was  put  into  the  possession  of  the  lender ; 
the  former  was  merely  assured  to  him,  and  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  consisted  of  real  or  immo- 
vable property.  The  hixvpa,  on  the  contrary,  gen- 
erally consisted  of  movable  property,  such  as  goods 
or  slaves.*  At  Athens,  when  land  was  given  as 
security,  or  mortgaged  {avala  vnoxpeuOf  pillars  (Spot 
or  (TT7Xat)  were  set  upon  it,  with  the  debt  and  the 
mortgagee's  name  inscribed.  Hence  an  unencum 
bered  estate  was  called  an  uariKrov  ;fop/ov.'  (Vid. 
HoRoi.)  In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  public 
books  of  debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  registers 
of  mortgages ;  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing existed  at  Athens.* 

Bottomry  (rd  vavrucoVf  roKoi  vavrucoi  or  iKicaig) 
was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  at 
Athens,  that  fraud  or  breach  of  contract  in  transac- 
tions  connected  with  it  was  sometimes  punished 
with  death.*  In  these  cases  the  loans  were  gener- 
ally made  upon  the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the 
vessel  itself,  and  sometimes  on  the  money  received 
or  due  for  passengers  and  freightage  {km  rw  vavA^). 
The  principal  {iK^oaiCt  olovel  i^u  (Joacf**),  as  well  as 
the  interest,  could  only  be  recovered  in  case  the 
ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  {auOeiarn 
rng  vcof") ;  a  clause  to  this  effect  being  generally 
inserted  in  all  agreements  of  bottomry  or  vavrtKOi 
avyypa<pai.  The  additional  risk  incurred  in  loans 
of  this  description  was  compensated  for  by  a  higb 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  lenders  took  every  precau- 
tion against  negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  borrowers ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  havt 
witnesses  present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board. 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a  6oiui 
JUe  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods.**  The 
loan  itself  was  either  a  duveiofia  kreponXoWt  i.  e., 
for  a  voyage  out,  or  it  was  a  ddveiafia  ufifporepo- 
n?.ow,  i.  e.y  for  a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the 
place  of  destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself 
if  he  sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorized  agent." 
In  the  latter  case  the  payment  was  made  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in 
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die  agretftnent  between  the  contracting  parties,  that 
the  should  sail  to  some  specified  places  only.  A 
deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
twice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent.^  Moreover, 
if  the  goods  which  formed  the  original  security 
were  sold,  fresh  articles  of  the  same  value  were  to 
be  shipped  in  their  place.*  Sometimes,  also,  the  tra- 
der {6  luKopoc)  was  himself  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
i^6  vavK^rfpoc),  which  in  that  case  might  serve  as  a 
security  for  the  money  borrowed.' 

The  rate  of  interest  would,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
Xenophon*  speaks  of  the  fiilh  and  third  parts  of  the 
capitsd  lent  as  being  commonly  given  in  bottomry, 
referring,  of  course,  to  voyages  out  and  home.  The 
interest  of  an  eighth,  or  12|  per  cent.,  menticbed  by 
Demosthenes,*  was  for  money  lent  on  l  trireme, 
during  a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athens,  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hierum  to 
convoy  vessels  laden  with  corn  ;  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
there.* 

The  best  illustration  of  the  facts  mentioned  above 
is  found  in  a  vavrtKV  ovyypa^f  given  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus.  It  contains  the 
following  statement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans  3000  drach- 
m»  upon  a  cargo  of  3000  casks  of  Mendean  wine, 
on  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anything  else, 
or  raise  any  additional  loan  {ov6'  kmSaveiowrai). 
They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or  Scione, 
where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and  thence  to 
the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they  preferred  it,  to 
continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side  of  the  Black 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  and  then  to  return 
to  Athens ;  the  rate  of  interest  being  fixed  at  225 
drachmae  in  1000,  or  25  per  cent,  for  the  whole  time 
of  absence.  If,  however,  they  did  not  return  to 
Hierum,  a  port  in  Bithynia  close  to  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,'  before  the  early  rising  of  Arcturus,  i.  «., 
before  the  20th  of  September  or  thereabout,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dangerous,  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional risk.  The  agreement  farther  specified  that 
there  should  be  no  change  of  vessel  for  the  return 
cargo,  and  that,  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athens,  the  loan 
was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days  afterward, 
without  any  deductions  except  for  loss  by  payments 
made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons  {kvreXec  ^r^ 
kK6o2,^Ct  1^'  T*  ^O  made  with  the  consent  of  all  on 
board  [ol  avfinhii) ;  that,  till  the  money  was  repaid, 
the  goods  pledged  (ra  xnroKeificva)  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if 
payment  was  not  made  within  the  appointed  time  ; 
that  if  the  sale  if  the  goods  did  not  realize  the  re- 
quired amount,  the  lender  might  raise  the  remainder 
by  making  a  levy  (irpa^ig)  upon  the  property  of  both 
or  either  of  the  traders,  just  as  if  they  had  been  cast 
in  a  suit,  and  became  vnepfifupoi,  t.  «.,  had  not  com- 
plied with  a  judgment  given  against  thom  within  the 
time  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  Pontus ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
Hellesjjont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days  after  the 
early  risiai;  of  the  dog-star  {km  kwi),  discharge  their 
cargo  {e^iXeadai)  in  some  place  where  the  Atheni- 
ans had  no  right  of  reprisals  {6kov  av  firf  ovhiL  6ai 
roff  '\ffnvaioi(),  (which  might  be  executed  unfairly, 
■nd  would  lead  to  retaliations),  and  then,  on  their 
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return  to  Athens,  they  were  to  pay  the  lo^er  me 
of  interest,  or  25  per  cent.  Laistly,  if  the  vessel 
were  to  be  wrecked,  the  cargo  was,  if  possible,  to 
be  saved ;  and  the  agreement  was  to  be  conclusive 
on  all  points. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appcats  that 
the  rate  of  interest  among  the  ancient  Greeks  waa 
higher  than  in  modem  Europe,  and  at  Rome  io  the 
age  of  Cicero.>  This  high  rate  does  not  appear  t* 
have  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  for  the 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  not  at  all  proportional  to  it.  Thus 
Issus*  says  that  a  house  at  Thriae  was  let  for  only 
8  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and  some  houses  at  Melite 
and  Eleusis  for  a  fraction  more.  We  should,  there- 
fore, rather  refer  it  to  a  low  state  of  'credit,  occa- 
sioned by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  division 
of  Greece  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  and  the 
constitution  and  regulation  of  the  courts  of  law, 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  favonrable 
to  money-lenders  in  enforcing  their  rights.  Bockb 
assigns  as  an  additional  cause  **  the  want  of  moral 
principles." 

II.  Roman  Intkbest.  The  Latin  word  for  inter- 
est, fenu3  or  fcmus,  originally  meant  any  increase, 
and  was  thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  ro/cof,  to  de- 
note the  interest  or  increase  of  money.  "  Femus," 
says  Varro,*  "  dictum  afetu  U  quasiafetura  quadam 
pecunia  parierUis  atque  increscetUis.**  The  same 
root  is  found  in  fecundus.  Fenus  was  also  used 
for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest*  Another 
term  for  interest  was  usurae,  generally  found  in  the 
plural,  and  also  impendium,  on  which  Varro*  re- 
marks, *'  a  quo  (pondere)  umra  fuod  m  sorte  aceeds- 
bait  impendium appellatum" 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  interest 
of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  month  : 
hence  the  phrases  tristes  or  celeres  calendae  and 
calendarium,  the  latter  meaning  a  debt^book  or  booh 
of  accounts.  The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  ia 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  afterward,  by  means  of  the 
as  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  following  table : 
Asses  usure,  or  one  as  per  month 
for  the  use  of  one  hundred     .     =12  per  lent. 

Deunces  usurse II 

Dextantes    " 10       " 

Dodrantes    " 9       •* 

Besses         " 8       •* 

Septunces    " 7       " 

Semisses     " 8       *« 

Quincunces " 5       ** 

Trientes       " 4       «• 

Quadrantes  " 3       <• 

Sextantes     ** 2       «* 

Unciae  ** 1        •• 

Instead  of  the  phrase  asses  nsurae,  a  ssmonymt, 
was  used,  viz.,  centesimae  usurae,  inasmuch  as  at 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hundred 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  principaL  Hence 
binse  centesimse  =24  per  cent.,  and  quatems  cen- 
tesimae =48  per  cent.  So,  also,  in  the  line  of  Hor 
ace,'  "  Quinas  hie  capiti  mercedes  exseeat,**  we  musi 
understand  quinas  centesimas,  or  60  per  cent „  a? 
the  sum  taken  from  the  capital.  Miebnbr'  is  ol 
opinion  that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  centesimae  wa& 
of  foreign  origin,  and  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  tht* 
time  of  Sulla.  The  old  yearly  rate  established  b\ 
the  Twelve  Tables  (B.C.  4(M))  was  the  unciariurc 
fenus.  This  has  been  varionsly  interpreted  to  meat 
(1)  one  twelfth  of  the  centesima  paid  monthly,  a.  c, 
one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  (2)  one  twelfth  of  the 
principal  paid  monthly,  or  a  hundred  per  cent,  pei 
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uinuio.  Niebuhr'  refutes  at  length  the  two  opin- 
ions ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  one 
is  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  and  the  other 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Republic.  A  third  and 
satisfactory  opinion  is  as  follows :  The  uncia  was 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  and  since  the  full  (12  oz.) 
eopper  coinage  was  still  in  use  at  Rome  when  the 
TwelTe  Tables  became  law,  the  phrase  anciariom 
fencs  would  be  a  natural  expression  for  interest  of 
one  ounce  in  chc  pound ;  t.  e.,  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
•nm  borrowed,  or  8)  per  cent.,  not  per  month,  but 
per  year.  This  rate,  if  calculated  for  the  old  Ro- 
man year  of  ten  months,  would  give  10  per  cent. 
for  the  civil  year  of  twelve  months,  which  was  in 
common  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The 
analogy  of  the  Greek  terms  toko^j  iniTpiro^,  &c., 
confirms  this  view,  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  is 
not  invalidated  by  the  admission  that  it  supposes  a 
yearl}',  and  not  a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for, 
though  in  the  later  tinfes  of  the  Republic  interest 
became  due  every  month,  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
having  been  the  case  formerly.*  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  account  for  the  change :  it  probably  was  con- 
nected with  the  modifications  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (such 
as  the  abolition  of  personal  slavery  for  debt),  the 
natural  efiect  of  which  would  be  to  make  creditors 
more  scrupulous  in  lending  money,  and  more  vigi- 
lant in  exacting  the  interest  due  upon  it. 

If  a  debtor  could  not  pay  the  principal  and  inter- 
est at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow  money 
from  a  fresh  creditor  to  pay  off  his  old  debt.  This 
proceeding  was  very  frequent,  and  called  a  "  versu- 
ra,"'  a  word  which  Festus*  thus  explains :  "  Vertu- 
ram  facerej  mutuam  pecuniam  sumerCy  ex  eo  dictum 
estf  (plod  initio  qui  muhtabantur  ah  aliia^  ut  aliis  sol- 
9erent,  xelut  verterent  creditarem.*^  It  amounted  to 
little  short  of  paying  compound  interest,  or  an  ana- 
todsmus  anniversarius,  another  phrase  for  which 
was  Dsurs  renovate ;  e.  g.,  centesims  renovatae  is 
twelve  per  cent,  compound  interest,  to  which  Cice- 
ro* opposes  centesims  perpetuo  fenore  =12  per 
cent,  simple  interest.  The  following  phrases  are 
of  common  occurrence  in  connexion  with  borrow- 
ing and  lending  money  at  interest :  "  Pecuniam 
apud  aliquem  coUocare,"  to  lend  money  at  interest ; 
"  relegere,"  to  call  it  in  again ;  "  cavere,"  to  give 
security  for  it ;  "  opponere"  or  "  opponere  pignori," 
to  give  as  a  pledge  or  mortgage :  hence  the  pun  in 
Ouullus,* 

"  Furi,  villula  nostra  non  ad  Austri 
Flatus  opposita  est^  nee  ad  Favoni : 
Verum  ad  millia  quindecim  et  ducentos. 
O  ventum  horribilem  atqut  pestilentem." 
llie  word  nomen  is  also  of  extensive  use  In  money 
transactions  Properly  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
debtor,  registered  in  a  banker^s  or  any  other  ac- 
count-book :  hence  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
of  an  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itself.  Thus  we 
have  "  bonum  nomen,"  a  good  debt ;  "  nomina  fa- 
cere,"  to  lend  moneys,'  and  also  to  borrow  money.* 
Moreover,  the  Romans  generally  discharged  debts 
through  the  agency  of  a  banker  {inforo  et  dc  menses 
tcripfura)  rather  than  by  a  direct  personal  payment 
(ex  area  domoque) ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking 
for  payment  was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to 
be;  paid,  with  the  receiver's  name  underneath  or 
alongside  it,*  hence  came  the  phrases  "scribere 
oamiDOS  alicui,"  to  promise  to  pay  ;*•  *'  rescribere," 
to  pay  back,  of  a  debtor."  So  also  "  perscribere," 
to  give  a  bill  or  draught  (perscriptio)  on  a  banker 
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for  payment,  in  opposition  to  payment  b^  leaJj 
money.* 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditCT  is  given 
under  Nexi.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that 
tbo  Licinian  laws  {vid.  Licinijb  Lbges),  by  which 
tiie  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restriction  on  the  rate  of 
interest  that  might  be  legally  demanded  ;  and  it  it 
clear,  from  various  circumstances,*  that  the  scarcity 
of  money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  rate  {unciarium  fenus)  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, or  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Nine  years, 
however,  after  the  passing  of  these  laws,*  the  rate 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-established,  and  any 
higher  rate  prohibited  by  the  bill  {rogatio)  of  the 
tribunes  Duilius  and  Msenius. 

Still  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Taci- 
tus* calls  the  **  fenebre  malum"  became  at  last  so 
serious  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveterate.  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  five  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
mensarii  or  bankers.  These  opened  their  banks  in 
the  Forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  treasury  offered 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
(eavere)  to  the  state  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  land  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  regulation  which  Caa- 
sar  adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.*  By  these  means, 
Livy*  tells  us  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  sat- 
isfactorily liquidated.  Five  years  afterward,  the  le- 
gal rate  of  interest  was  still  farther  lowered  to  the 
"  semunciarium  fenus,"  or  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  sum  {ad  semuncias  redacla  tt^ura') ;  anb 
in  B.C.  346  we  read  of  several  usurers  being  pun- 
ished for  a  violation  of  the  law,*  by  which  they  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.*  But  all  these  enactments  were  merely 
palliatives ;  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  evD 
was  something  more  decisive — ^neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy — 3.  gen- 
eral abolition  of  debts,  or  XP^^  diroKOTrfjV  This 
happened  in  B.C.  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  politi- 
cal changes  of  great  importance,  and  was  followed 
up  by  the  passing  of  .the  Genucian  laws,  which  for- 
bade the  taking  of  usury  altogether."  A  law  like 
this,  however,  was  sore  to  be  evaded,  and  there 
was  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  so ;  it  only  affected 
Roman  citizens,  and  therefore  the  usurers  granted 
loans,  not  in  the  name  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
Latins  and  allies  who  were  not  bound  by  it.**  To 
prevent  this  evasion,  the  Sempronian  law  was  pass- 
ed (B.C.  194),  which  placed  the  Latins  and  allies 
on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of  lending  money,  as 
the  full  Roman  citizens.  At  last,  after  many  futile 
attempts  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  abandoned  al- 
together, and  the  centesima,  or  12  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, became  the  legal  and  recognised  rate.  Nie- 
buhr," as  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Sulla ;  but  whether  it  became  the  legal  rate  by  any 
special  enactment,  or  from  general  consent,  does 
not  appear.  Some  writers  have  inferred**  that  it 
was  first  legalized  by  the  edicts  of  Che  city  prsetors, 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  praetorian  and  proconsular  edicts, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  some  proconsular  edicts 
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are  ex\ant,  bj  which  the  centesiraa  is  fixed  as  the 
legal  rate  in  proconsular  provinces  (in  edicto  traUui- 
tio  cenlcnmas  me  observaturum  habui^).  Whether 
this  supposition  is  true  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  ccntesima,  or  12  per  cent.,  was  the  legal  rate  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Republic,  and  also  under  the 
emperors.    Justinian  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent.' 

In  cases  of  fenus  nauticum,  however,  or  bottom- 
ry, as  the  risk  was  the  money-lender*8,  he  might 
demand  any  interest  he  liked  while  the  vessel  un 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea ;  but  afler 
she  reached  harbour,  and  while  she  was  there,  no 
more  than  the  usual  rate  of  12  per  cent,  or  the  cen- 
tesima  could  be  demanded. 

Justinian  made  it  the  legal  rate  for  fenus  nauti- 
cum under  all  circumstances.' 

INTERPRES,  an  Interpreter.  This  class  of 
persons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  to 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassies 
from  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  inter- 
preters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy  to  the 
respective  authorities.*  In  large  mercantile  towns, 
the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind  of  agents  through 
whom  business  was  done,  were  sometimes  very 
numerous,  and  Pliny'  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in 
Colchis,  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  190 
persons  who  acted  as  interpreters  to  the  Roman 
merchants,  and  through  whom  all  their  business 
was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  quacBtors, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed- 
ings in  the  Latin  language ;'  and  as  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  provincials,  they  had  always  among  their  ser- 
vants {vid.  Apparitores)  one  or  more  interpreters, 
who  were  generally  Romans,  but  in  most  cases 
undoubtedly  freedmen.^  These  interpreters  had 
not  only  to  officiate  at  the  conventus  (vid.  Conven- 
Ti7s),  but  also  explained  to  the  Roman  governor 
everything  which  the  provincials  might  wish  to  be 
laid  before  him.' 

INTERREGNUM.    {Vid.  Interbex.) 

INTERREX.  This  office  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  sen- 
ate wished  to  share  the  sovereign  power  among 
themselves  instead  of  electing*  a  king.  For  this 
purpose,  according  to  Livy,'  the  senate,  which  then 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members,  was  divided  into 
ten  decuries,  and  from  each  of  these  decuries  one 
senator  was  nominated.  These  together  formed  a 
board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of  Interrei  e*,  each  of 
whom  enjoyed  in  succession  the  regal  power  and 
its  badges  for  five  days ;  and  if  no  king  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the  rota- 
tion began  anew.  The  period  during  which  they 
exercised  their  power  was  called  an  Interregnum. 
Dionysius"  and  Plutarch**  give  a  different  account 
of  the  matter,  but  that  of  Livy  appears  the  most 
probable.  Niebuhr*'  supposes  that  the  first  inter- 
reges  were  exclusively  Ramnes,  and  that  they  were 
the  decem  primi,  or  ten  leading  senators,  of  whom 
the  first  was  chief  of  the  whole  senate.*' 

The  interreges  agreed  among  themselves  who 
ahould  be  proposed  as  king,**  and  if  the  senate  ap* 

Gx}ved  of  their  choice,  they  summoned  the  assem- 
y  of  the  curiae,  and  proposed  the  person  whom 
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they  had  previously  agreed  upon ;  the  pi  war  cf  tin 
curias  was  confined  to  accepting  or  rejecting  him. 
The  choice  of  the  senate  was  called  patrum  auciori- 
tas ;'  the  putting  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  It 
the  vote  in  the  curiae,  rogare ;'  and  the  decree  at 
the  curiae  on  the  subject,  jussus  popuii.* 

Interreges  were  appointed  under  the  Republic  foi 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
when  the  consuls,  through  civil  commotions  or 
other  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  their  yeu 
of  office.*  Each  held  the  office  for  only  five  days, 
as  under  the  kings.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever 
held  by  the  first  interrex ;  more  usually  by  the  second 
or  third ;'  but  in  one  instance  we  read  of  an  elev- 
enth, and  in  another  of  a  fourteenth  interrex.'  The 
comitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held  by 
Spurius  Lucretius  as  interrex,^  whom  Livy*  calls 
also  prafectus  urbis.  The  interreges  under  the  Re- 
public, at  least  from  B.C.  482,  were  elected  by  the 
senate  from  the  whole  body,  ^nd  were  not  confined 
to  the  decem  primi,  or  ten  chief  senators,  as  under 
the  kings.'  Plebeians,  however,  were  not  admissi- 
ble to  this  office;  and,  consequently,  when  plebe- 
ians were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patrician 
senators  met  without  the  plebeian  members  to  elect 
an  interrex.**  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  infiuence  which  the  interrex  exerted 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  we  find  that  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  an  interrex."  The  interrex  bad  ju- 
risdictio." 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occasionally 
till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  ;*'  hut  aHer 
that  time  we  read  of  no  interrex  till  the  senate,  by 
command  of  Sulla,  created  an  interrex  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  his  election  as  dictator,  B.C.  82.'^  In 
B.C.  65  another  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the 
comitia,  in  which  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  ek.ct 
ed  consuls;^'  and  we  also  read  of  interreges  in  B.C. 
53  and  52,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  an  interres 
held  the  comitia,  in  which  Pompey  was  appointed 
sole  consul.*' 

INTE'RULA.    (Firf.  Tunica.) 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  it  wna 
declared  "  qui  se  sierit  tettarier  lilfripenne  futriu  m 
testimonium  fariaiur^  improbus  intestahilisque  csio.**^'* 
According  to  these  passages,  a  person  who  hid 
been  a  witness  on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  as 
the  making  of  a  will,  and  afterward  refused  to  give 
his  testimony,  was  **  intestabills,"  that  is,  diaquaii- 
fied  from  ever  being  a  witness  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  word  afterward  seems  to  have  had  its 
meaning  extended,  and  to  have  been  used  to  ex- 
press one  who  could  not  make  a  will,  and  who  la- 
boured under  a  general  civil  incapacity." 

INTESTATO,  HEREDITATES  AB.  {Vid 
He  RES,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

INTEStA'TUS.    (Vid.  Herbs,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

•INT'UBUM  or  INT'YBUM,  a  plant,  of  which 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers.  The  former  is  the 
Cichoriumf  or  Intubum  crraHcum  of  Pliny,**  our  bitter 
Succory,  or  the  Cichorium  Intybus  of  Linumua ;  tbn 
latter  is  Pliny's  Intubum  sativum^  called  also  ZioiCy 
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md  oar  Endive,  the  Cidiorium  endiviat  L.  The 
Intybum  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Egypt, 
where  great  use  was  made  of  it ;  and»  when  intro- 
daced  into  Europe,  it  brought  along  with  it  its 
Egyptian  or  Coptic  name,  which  became  in  Greek 
Kix^^ov  or  Ktxopij.  The  Arabians  call  it  Chikou- 
riekf  by  a  name  corrupted  from  the  preceding.  By 
ihe  epithet  erraticum  Pliny  means  "  wild"  or  ♦*  sav- 
age," as  appears  from  his  own  words :  "  Erraticum, 
ptod  apud  no3  quidam  ambuleiam  appellavere,  in 
£gypto  cichorium  vocant,  quod  syloestre  sit.**  Fee, 
however,  insists,  and  with  much  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  term  in  question  refers  rather  to 
the  long,  numerous,  and  spreading  roots  of  the 
plant,  wheoce  Virgil  speaks  of  the  *'  amari*  intuba, 
fihrisJ"^  The  modern  name  Endive^  as  given  to  the 
cultivated  Und,  comes  from  the  barbarous  word  en- 
divia,  whicU  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
evidently  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  hendib  or  the 
classical  Latin  term  intybum^  most  probably  the 
former.  ■ 

I S\E^ TAHIUM.     ( Vid.  Hbres,  Roman,  p.  600.) 

INVESTIS.     (Kid.  Impubes.) 

*IN'ULA,  Elecampane,  the  'ET^viov  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Inula  (or  Enula)  Campana  of  the  school  of  Sa- 
Isrnum.     {Vid.  Hblbnium.)    ^ 

♦ION  {iov\  the  Violet.  The  Viola  odoraia,  or 
Sweet  Violet,  is  the  lov  fiiXav  of  Theophrastus,'  the 
iov  vopfvpovv  of  Dioscorides,*  and  the  species  of 
Violet  so  often  celebrated  by  the  poets.  According 
to  Schneider,  the  lov  x^pov  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
Churantkus  duiriy  or  Wall-flower.  Fee,  however, 
seems  disinclined  to  adopt  this  extension  of  the 
icrm  vioia  or  lov,  notwithstanding  the  immense  eru- 
diti«>n  which  Sprengel  has  employed  in  favour  of  en- 
larging the  limits  of  the  genus  Vioia  {lov)  among  the 
aaeieats.  The  Viola  pallens  of  Virgil  appears  to 
liave  been  the  V.  pahutrit  of  Linnaeus,  or  else  the 
V.  montana  of  the  same  botanist.* 

•lO'NIA  (iwvta),  a  terra  properly  denoting  "a  bed 
of  violets,"  but  also  applied  to  several  species  of  the 
Violet,  and  especially  to  the  Viola  odorata.^ 

*IPH'YON  (I^ov),  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin 
states  that  some  held  the  Asphodelus  luteas  to  be 
ilie  l^ov  of  Theophrastus.  Stackhouse  proposes 
the  Lavendula  spica^  or  Spike  Lavender.^ 

•IPS  {l^|f),  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastus, 
must  probably  the  same  as  the  Cynips,  L.  "  The 
Cynipcs,"  observes  Adams,  "  pierce  the  leaves  of 
plants  with  their  sting,  and  deposite  their  eggs  ia 
Che  wound :  the  extra vasated  juices  rise  round  it, 
and  form  a  gall  which  becomes  hard ;  in  this  the 
larva  lives  and  feeds,  and  changes  to  a  pupa.  In 
this  country,  the  gall  most  common  is  that  found  on 
the  Rosa  canina.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
grammarians  Ammonius  and  Cyrillus  restrict  this 
term  to  the  Cymps  of  the  Vine  and  Carob-nut  (xepo- 
riuvj  so  I  propose  to  read  instead  of  xe/garojv)."* 

IREN.    (Fti.  EiBBW.) 

*IRIS  {lpH:\  a  plant,  the  Iris.  The  description 
given  of  its  flowers  by  Dioscorides  makes  them  of 
various  colours,  white,  yellow,  purple,  <&c.,  from 
which  it  would  clearly  appear  that  under  this  name 
^\  ?re  comprehended  more  than  one  species  of  Iris. 
->|ireiigel  thinks  that  the  Iris  Germanica  and  Floren- 
tna  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  descrip- 
'ioa  of  IMoscorides.  Adams  states  that,  as  long  as 
*be  Galenical  Pharmacopceia  continued  in  repute  in 
Prance,  the  Ins  FloretUina  was  invariably  substitu- 
ted for  thb  aneient  Iris.* 
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fRPEX,  HIRPEX,  or  URPEX,»  a  Harrow,  tued 
to  clear  the  fields  of  weeds,  and  to  level  and  break 
down  the  soil.  The  harrow  of  the  ancients,  like 
ours,  had  iron  teeth,  and  was  drawn  by  oxen.' 

*IS'ATIS  (£«TanV),  a  plant,  the  Glastum  of  the  Lat- 
ins, and  the  modern  Woad,  yielding  a  beautiful  blue 
dye.     {Vid.  Glastum  ) 

ISELA'STICI  LUDI.     {Vid.  ArHLETiE,  p.  120.> 

ISOPOLITEIA.     {Vid.  Civitas,  Greek,  p  259.) 

♦iSOFYRON  {iaonvpov),  a  plant,  probably  the 
Bog  Bean,  or  Menyanthes  trifoliata.  "From  the 
account  of  Galen  and  Paulus  iEgineta,"  observes 
Adams,  "  it  might  be  taken  for  the  Kidney  Bean  or 
Fasel,  but  Dioscorides  clearly  distinguishes  between 
these.  Dodonsus  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
Menyanthes  trifoliata^  or  Bog  Bean,  is  the  iaoTrvpof 
of  Dioscorides ;  but,  as  Sprengel  remarks,  its  bo- 
tanical characters  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
Isopyrum  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  the  Bog  Bean  is  still  used  by  the  com- 
mon people  m  Scotland  for  the  cure  of  those  com- 
plaints for  which  Dioscorides  recommends  the  Iso- 
pyrum. The  opinion  of  Dodonaeus  is  farther  coun- 
tenanced by  Bauhin."* 

ISOTELEIA,  ISOTELEIS.  (Fid.CivnAe, 
Greek,  p.  259.) 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES  {'ladfita),  one  of  the  foi- 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  This  festi- 
val derived  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  Isthmu;*, 
where  it  was  held.  Where  the  isthmus  is  narrow- 
est,  between  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
western  foot  of  the  CEnean  hills,  was  the  Temple 
of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a  theatre  and  a  stadi- 
um of  white  marble.*  The  entrance  to  the  templp 
was  adorned  with  an  avenue  of  statues  of  the  vic- 
tors in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  with  groves  of  piPv-- 
trees.  These  games  were  said  originally  to  \\n\r 
been  instituted  by  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Melicerio^. 
who  was  also  called  Paleemon.*  Their  original 
mode  of  celebration  partook,  as  Plutarch*  remarks, 
more  of  the  character  of  mysteries  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusements, 
and  was  performed  at  night.  Subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Theseus,  the  Isthmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Poseidon ;  and  this  innovation  is  as- 
cribed to  Theseus  himself,  who,  according  to  some 
legends,  was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence- 
forth conducted  by  the  Corinthians,  but  Theseus 
had  reserved  for  his  Athenians  some  honourable 
distinctions :  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  sailed  across  the  Saronic  Gulf  in  a  sacred 
vessel  (T^ecjp/f ),  and  an  honorary  place  {rrpoedpia),  as 
large  as  the  sail  of  their  vessel,  was  aligned  to 
them  during  the  celebration  of  the  games. ^  In 
times  of  war  between  the  two  states,  a  sacred  truce 
was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians  were  invited  to 
attend  at  the  solemnities.*  The  Eleans  did  noc 
take  part  in  the  games,  and  various  stories  werr* 
related  to  account  for  this  singular  circumstance.* 
It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Wachsmuth,'* 
that  the  Isthmia,  after  the  changes  ascribed  to  The- 
seus, were  merely  a  panegyris  of  the  lonians  of 
Peloponnesus  and  those  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  I)e 
observed  that  Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  wh(  sc 
worship  appears  originally  to  have  been  unknown 
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to  the  Dorians.  Daring  the  reign  of  the  Cypselids 
at  Corinth,  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
was  suspended  lor  seventy  years.*  But  after  this 
time  they  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  national 
ifestival  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  Olymp.  49  they  be- 
came periodical,  and  were  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every  Olympi- 
ad, that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  of  every  Olym- 
piad. The  Isthmia  held  in  the  first  year  of  an 
Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month  Panemus 
(the  Attic  Hecatombason) ;  and  those  which  were 
held  in  the  tbird  year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  either  in 
the  month  of  Munychion  or  Thargelion.*  Pliny* 
and  Solinus*  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  this  regu- 
larity the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Greeks  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  228  B.C., 
the  Romans  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  tbe  Isthmia  ;*  and  it  was  at  this  solemnity 
that,  in  196  B.C.,  Flaminius  proclaimed  before  an 
innumerable  assembly  the  independence  of  Greece.* 
AAer  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  146  B.C.,  the  Sicyonians 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the 
Isthmian  games ;  but  when  the  town  of  Corinth 
was  rebuilt  by  J.  Caesar,^  the  right  of  conducting 
the  solemnities  was  restored  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  it  seems  that  they  henceforth  continued  to  be 
celebrated  till  Christianity  became  the  state-religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire.* 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  solemities  was,  like 
that  of  all  the  great  national  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rejoicings  and  feasting.  The  contests 
and  games  of  the  Isthmia  were  the  same  as  those 
at  Olympia,  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  ath- 
letic performances,  such  as  wrestling,  the  pancrati- 
um, together  with  horse  and  chariot  racing.*  Mu- 
sical and  poetical  contests  were  likewise  carried  on, 
and  m  the  latter  women  were  also  allowed  to  take 
part,  as  we  must  infer  from  Plutarch,"  who,  on  the 
authority  of  Polemo,  states,  that  in  the  treasury  at 
Sicyon  there  was  a  golden  book,  which  had  been 
presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess,  after 
she  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  character  of 
the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  greatly  altered ; 
for  in  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Julian  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians  purchased 
bears  and  panthers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  lights  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  custom  of  introducing  fights  of  animals  on 
this  occasion  commenced  soon  after  the  time  of 
Caesar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after- 
ward of  a  wreath  of  ivy ;  but  in  the  end  the  ivy  was 
again  superseded  by  a  pine  garland."  Simple  as 
such  a  rev^ard  was,  a  victor  in  these  games  gained 
the  greatest  distinction  and  honour  among  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  a  victory  not  only  rendered  the  indi- 
vidual who  obtained  it  a  subject  of  admiration,  but 
shed  lustre  over  his  family,  and  the  whole  town  or 
community  to  which  he  belonged-  Hence  Solon 
established  by  a  law,  that  every  Athenian  who  gain- 
ed the  victory  at  the  Isthmian  games  should  receive 
from  the  public  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
drachmas.**  His  victory  was  generally  celebrated  in 
lofty  odes,  called  Epinikia,  or  triumphal  odes,  of 
T^hich  vfe  still  possess  some  beautiful  specimens 
among  the  poems  of  Pindar.  (See  Massieu  in  the 
Mim.  de  PAcad.  dcs  Inscript.  et  Bell.  Lett.^  v.,  p. 
214,  &c. — ^Dissen.  De  Ratione  Poetiea  Carminum 
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Piniaricorum^  prefixed  to  the  first  vohiino  of  hii 
edition  of  Pindar,  and  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.,  w. 
p.  220,  <&c.) 

ITA'LIA.     ( Vid.  CoLONiA,  p.  282.) 

ITER.     (Vid.  Sbbvitotes.) 

JUDEX,  JUDICIUM.  A  Roman  magisiratm 
generally  did  not  investigate  the  facts  in  dispute  io 
such  matters  as  were  brought  before  him :  he  cy» 
pointed  a  judex  for  that  purpose,  and  gave  him  ic 
structions.  (Vid.  Actio.)  Accordingly,  tbe  who]€ 
of  civil  procedure  was  expressed  !>y  the  two  phrases 
jus  and  judicium,  of  which  the  former  comprehend- 
ed all  that  took  place  before  the  magistratus  {in 
jure),  and  the  latter  all  that  took  place  before  the 
judex  {injudicio).  Originally  even  the  magistratus 
was  called  judex,  as,  for  instance,  the  consul  and 
pretor;^  and  under  the  Empire  the  term  judex 
often  designated  the  prseses.  In  the  intermediate 
period  it  designated  a  person  whose  functions  may 
be  generally  understood  from  what  follows. 

In  many  cases  a  single  judex  was  appointed ;  in 
others,  several  were  appointed,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  called  recuperatores,  as  op- 
posed to  the  single  judex.'  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  judex  was  called  arbiter :  thus  judex 
and  arbiter  are  named  together  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles.' 

A  judex,  when  appointed,  was  bound  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had  some  valii^ 
excuse  {excusatio).  A  person  might  also  be  disqual- 
ified from  being  a  judex.  There  were  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  legal  business  was  done  at 
Rome  {cum  res  agebantur*),  and  at  these  times  the 
services  of  the  judices  were  required.  These  legal 
terms  were  regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  so 
that  there  were  periods  of  vacation  :*  in  tbe  provin- 
ces, the  terms  depended  on  the  conventus.  A  ju- 
dex was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  was  not  in  attendance 
when  he  was  required.  In  any  given  case,  the  liti- 
gant parties  agreed  upon  a  judex,  or  accepted  him 
whom  the  magistratus  proposed.  A  party  had  the 
power  of  rejecting  a  proposed  judex,  though  there 
must  have  been  some  limit  to  this  power.*  In  cases 
where  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a  peregrinus, 
a  peregrinus  might  be  judex.^  The  judex  was 
sworn  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully." 

When  Italy  had  received  its  organization  from 
the  Romans,  the  magistratus  of  the  several  cities 
had  jurisdictio,  and  appointed  a  judex  as  the  praetor 
did  at  Rome  (lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina).  In 
the  provinces,  the  govemon  appointed  a  judex  oi 
recuperatores,  as  the  ease  might  be,  at  the  conven- 
tus which  they  held  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  judex  or  recuperatores  were  selecte<l 
both  from  Roman  citizens  and  natives. 

When  the  judex  was  appointed,  the  proceedings 
injure  or  before  the  praetor  were  terminated,  which 
was  sometimes  expressed  by  tbe  term  Liiis  Contes- 
tation the  phrases  Lis  Contestata  and  Jtidi  ium  Ac- 
ceptum  being  equivalent  in  the  classical  jurists. 
{Vid.  Litis  Contest atio.)  The  parties  appeared 
before  the  judex  on  the  third  day  {cowperendtnaiio), 
unless  the  praetor  had  deferred  the  judicium  for 
some  sufficient  reason.  The  judex  was  generally 
aided  byadvisei-s  (juriseonsulti)  learned  in  the  law, 
who  were  said  "  in  consilio  adesse  ;"•  but  the  ju(Jex 
alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment.  The  mat- 
ter was  first  briefly  stated  to  the  judex  {caustt  ctm^' 
jectio,  cdlectio),  and  the  advocates  of  each  partjF 
supported  his  cause  in  a  speech.  Tbe  evidence 
seems  to  have  been  given  at  the  same  time  that  tbe 
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^peeclios  weie  made,  and  not  to  have  been  heard 
before  the  advocates  made  their  address.^  Bat  it 
is  probable  that  the  practice  in  this  respect  might 
▼aiy  in  diffeicnt  cases.  Witnesses  were  produced 
on  both  sideS;  and  examined  orally ;  the  witnesses 
on  one  side  were  also  cross-examined  by  the  other.* 
Written  documents,  such  as  instruments  and  books 
of  account,  were  also  given  in  evidence ;  and  some- 
times the  deposition  of  an  absent  witness  was  read, 
when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath.*  There  were 
no  means  of  compelling  a  person  to  give  evidence 
before  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  unless  they  were 
slaves,  y/ha  in  some  cases  might  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. 

Afipr  all  the  evidence  was  given  and  the  advo- 
cates bad  finished,  the  judex  gave  sentence;  if 
there  were  several  judices,  a  majority  decided.    If 

I  he  matter  was  one  of  diflSculty,  the  hearing  might 
be  adjourned  as  often  as  was  necessary  {ampliatio) ; 
and  if  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  he  might  declare  this  upon  oath,  and  so 
release  himself  from  the  diflSculty.  This  was  done 
by  the  form  of  words  "  non  liquere  *  (N.  L.).*  The 
sentence  was  pronounced  orally,  and  was  some- 
tnnes  first  written  on  a  tablet.  Tf  the  defendant 
t\u\  not  make  his  appearance  afY^r  being  duly  sum- 
moned, judgment  might  be  given  against  him. 

The  sentence  was  either  of  absolutio  or  condem- 

II  ui'>.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  was  called. 
L-ondemnatio  {vid.  Actio,  p.  20),  empowered  the 
jii«iex  to  condemn  or  acquit  {condemnare^  absolvere^). 

The  defendant  might  satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  the 
judicium  had  been  constituted  by  the  litis  con  testa- 
I  in  {post  acceptum  judieium*)y  and  before  judgment 
was  given ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  a  disputed  ques- 
tion betv/een  the  two  schools  whether  the  judex 
should  acquit,  or  whether  he  should  condemn  on 

I  he  ground  that,  at  the  time  when  the  judicium  was 
ronstitoted,  the  defendant  was  liable  to  be  con- 
ilemned,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  judex 
niereiy  to  follow  his  instructions.  The  dispute  ac- 
cordingly involved  one  of  those  principles  on  which 
the  schools  were  theoretically  divided — the  follow- 

II  <r  out  of  a  legal  principle  to  all  its  logical  conse- 
q-icnoes;  but,  like  many  other  questions  between 
i(i.«  schools,  this  question  was  practically  of  no  im- 
portance, as  the  plaintifif  would  not  he  allowed  to 
ii:ivp  satisfaction  twice.    {Vid.  Jurisconsulti.) 

While  the  legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  judg- 
ment was  for  the  restitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
tli-n:?  (corpus)  was  the  object  of  the  action;  but 
tindtT  the  process  of  the  formula,  the  judex  gave 
j-iJ;;^ment,  pursuant  to  the  formula,  in  a  sum  of 
ni«  mey,  even  when  a  piece  of  property  was  the  ob- 
ject of  dispute.  This  sum  of  money  was  either  fix- 
('i\  or  not  fixed  in  the  formula.  If  the  claim  was 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  amount  was  insert- 
ed in  the  condemnatio,  and  the  judex  was  bound  to 
give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintiff.  If  the  claim 
was  for  damages  or  satisfaction,  the  amount  of 
which  was  not  ascertained,  the  condemnatio  was 
either  limited  to  a  sum  named  in  the  formula,  and 
which  the  judex  could  not  exceed  except  at  his  own 
peril  ('ffcm  mamfaeiendo) ;  or,  if  the  action  was  for 
the  ^eeoTery  of  property  from  the  possessor,  or  if  it 
wa<  an  actio  ad  exhibendum,  the  condemnatio  em- 
powered the  judex  to  condemn  the  defendant  in  the 
Taloe  of  the  thing.  The  judex  was  always  bound 
to  condemn  in  some  definite  sum,  even  though  the 
formula  did  not  contain  a  definite  sum :  the  reason 
of  which  is  obvious ;  for,  unless  the  condemnatio 
was  definite,  there  would  be  no  judgment.^ 


Ihe  following  is  the  distinction  b&tween  an  ar 
bitrium  and  judicium,  according  to  Cicero:^  In  a 
judicium  the  demand  was  of  a  certain  sum  or  defi- 
nite amount  (pecunia  certa) ;  in  an  arbitrium  the 
amount  was  not  determined  (inceria).  In  a  judici- 
um the  plaintifif  obtained  all  that  he  claimed  or  no- 
thing, as  the  words  of  the  formula  show :  **  Si  paret 
H.  S.  1303  dari  oportere."^  The  corresponding! 
words  in  the  formula  arbitraria  were,  "  Quanfmn 
aquius  melius  id  dari  ;*'  and  their  equivalents  wen; 
**  Ex  fide  botia,  Ut  inter  bonos  bene  agier,*^*  In  a  di> 
pute  about  dos,  which  Cicero  calls  **  arbitrium  rr/ 
uzoria,'*  the  words  *^quid  aqmust  «e/iM»,''  wr'o 
added.*  If  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  jud^'x 
properly  so  called,  the  judicium  was  consiitut":! 
with  a  poena,  that  is,  per  sponsionem ;  there  whs 
no  pcena  when  an  arbiter  was  demanded,  and  t*K- 
proceedlng  was  by  the  formula  arbitraria.  Ttie  i)r(K 
ceeding  by  the  sponsio,  then,  was  the  strict  one 
{angustissi ma  formula  sponsionis*) ;  that  of  the  ar- 
bitrium was  ex  fide  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  thouu'i 
he  was  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  formul;^, 
was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  by  its  terms.  The 
engagement  between  the  parties  who  accepted  an 
arbiter,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abldt 
by  his  arbitrium,  was  compromissum  ;*  but  this 
term  was  also  employed,  as  it  appears,  to  express 
the  engagement  by  which  parties  agreed  to  settle 
their  diflTerences  by  arbitration,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  prs&tor.  Cicero  appears  to  allude  to 
this  arbitration.' 

According  to  Cicero,*  all  judicia  had  for  their  oh- 
ject  either  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  indi 
viduals  {conirooersiee)^  or  the  punishment  of  crimes 
(malefieia).  This  passage  refers  to  a  division  of  ju- 
dicia, which  appears  in  the  jurists,  into  publica  and 
privata.  The  term  privata  judicia  occurs  in  Cice- 
ro,* where  it  refers  to  the  class  of  judicia  which  he 
indicates  in  the  Ceecina  by  the  term  controversi©. 
The  term  publica  judicia  might  not  then  be  in  use, 
but  the  term  publica  causa  is  used  by  Cicero»*  with 
reference  to  a  judicium,  which  by  the  jurists  would 
be  called  publicum.  In  the  Digest"  it  is  stated  that 
all  judicia  are  not  publica  in  which  a  crimen  was 
the  matter  in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the 
offence  was  prosecuted  under  some  lex,  such  as  the 
Julia  Majestatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  and  others 
there  enumerated.  Judicia  were  called  extraordi- 
naria  when  the  inquiry  was  extra  ordinem,  that  is, 
not  according  to  the  usual  practice ;  and  this  might 
happen  when  the  oflTence  was  one  not  provided  for 
by  law  {leg%bus\  but  one  that  was  punishable  by  im- 
memorial usage  and  general  opinion,  of  which  there 
is  an  instance  in  Livy  {seu  legibus  sen  moribus  mal- 
Ut  anquireret^*).  The  judicia  popularia,  or  populares 
actiones,  as  they  are  called,^*  are  defined  to  be  those 
by  which  "juum  jus  populus  tuetur;*'  and  they 
agreed  with  the  publica  judicia  in  this,  that  any  per- 
son might  be  the  prosecutor  who  was  not  under 
some  legal  disqualification.  The  judicia  populi^* 
were  those  in  which  the  populus  acted  as  judices  ; 
and,  accordingly,  Cicero  enumerates  the  populi  ju- 
dicia among  others  when  he  says**  that  "  nihil  de  eih 
pite  civisy  aut  de  bonis^  siTie  judido  senalus  autpopnti 
aut  eorum  qui  de  quaque  re  constituti  judices  sin*,  de- 
trahi  posse."  As  the  judicia  publica  are  defined  by 
the  jurists  to  be  those  in  which  crimina  were  tried 
by  a  special  lex,  it  appears  that  the  judicia  populi, 
strictly  so  called,  must  have  fallen  into  disuse,  oi 
have  gradually  become  unnecessary  after  the  judi- 
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^la  pablica  were  regulated  b^  special  leges;  and 
thus  the  judicia  pabUca  of  the  later  republican  pe- 
riod represent  the  judicia  populi  of  the  earlier  times. 
The  judicia  populi  were  originally  held  in  the  co- 
mitia  curiata,  and  subsequently  in  the  centuriata 
ind  tributa.  A  lex  of  Valerius  Publicola*  gave  an 
appeal  (provocatio)  to  the  populus  from  the  magis- 
Iratus ;  and  a  law  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus'  de- 
clared to  the  same  effect :  ''  Nede  capiie  civium  Ro- 
manarum  injussu.  populi  judicarctur." 

The  kings  presided  in  the  judicia  populi,  and  the 
consuls  succeeded  to  their  authority.  But  after  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Valeria  de  Provocatione(B.C.  607), 
the  consul  could  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  caput 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  hut  persons  were  appointed  to 
preside  at  such  inquiries,  who  were,  accordingly, 
called  qu9ssitores,  or  quaestores  parricidii,  or  re- 
rum  capitalium.  In  some  cases'  a  plebiscitum  was 
passed,  by  which  the  senate  was  empowered  to  ap- 
point one  of  the  praetors  or  some  other  magistrate 
to  preside  at  the  judicial  investigation.  In  course 
of  time,  as  cases  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
these  quaestiones  were  made  perpetua;,  that  is,  par- 
ticular magistrates  were  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
(n  the  year  149  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi  carried  a  lex  De  Pecuniis  Repetundis,  from 
which  time  the  quaestio  rcpetundarum  became  per- 
petua.  L.  Sulla  gave  to  one  pretor  the  qusestiones 
de  majestate,  and  to  othei;8  those  of  peculatus  and 
ambitus  ;  and  he  also  added  four  other  qusestiones 
perpetuae.  Thus  he  carried  out  the  principle  of  the 
lex  Calpurnia,  by  establishing  permanent  courts  for 
the  trial  of  various  specified  offences,  and  the  prae- 
tors determined  among  themselves  in  which  of 
these  new  courts  they  should  severally  preside. 
The  ordinary  functions  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and 
peregrinus  were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new 
arrangements.  The  qua;stiones  of  Sulla  were,  De 
Repetundis,  Majestatis,  De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis, 
Ue  Parricidio,  Peculatus,  Ambitus,  De  Nummis 
Adulterinis,  De  Falsis  or  Tcstamentaria,  and  De  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  some- 
times,  by  a  decretum,  appointed  the  consuls  as  quaes- 
itores,  of  which  an  example  occurs  in  Cicero  :*  this 
was  acaseofquaestio  or  judicium  extra  ordinem. 

Any  person  might  be  an  accuser  {accusator)  in  a 
judicium  publicum.  On  such  an  occasion  the  prae- 
tor generally  presided  as  quaesitor,  assisted  by  a 
judex  quaestionis  and  a  body  of  judices  called  his 
consilium.  The  judex  quaestionis  was  a  kind  of 
assistant  to  the  presiding  magistratus,  according  to 
some  opinions;  but  others  consider  him  to  be  a 
quaesitor,  who  was  sometimes  specially  appointed  to 
preside  on  the  occasion  of  a  quaestio.*  The  judices 
were  generally  chosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  were 
qualified  to  act ;  but  in  some  cases  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  {reus)  had  the  privilege  of  choosing 
{edere)  a  certain  number  of  judices  out  of  a  large 
number,  who  were  thence  called  edititii."  Both  the 
accusator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
■»r  challenging  {rejicere)  such  judices  as  they  did  not 
fike.^  In  many  cases  a  lex  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  mode  of  procedure.  In  the 
matter  of  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dea,  the  senate 
attempted  to  carry  a  lex  by  which  the  praetor  who 
tvas  to  preside  at  the  trial  should  be  empowered  to 
select  the  judices,  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodius. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  a  lex  for  the  regulation  of 
the  trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fufius  and 
carried :  it  only  differed  from  the  lex  recommended 
by  the   senate  in  the  mode  of  determining  who 
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should  be  the  judices  {judtcum  genut) :  a  differeMM^ 
however,  ivhich  was  not  unimportant,  as  it  secarad 
the  acquittal  of  Clodius.  The  judices  voted  by  bal- 
lot, at  least  generally,  and  a  majority  determined 
the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  accused.  Each 
judex  was  provided  with  three  tablets  (labuU),  cmi 
one  of  which  was  marked  A.,  Absolvo ;  on  a  seconc*. 
C,  Condemno;  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.,  Non  liquet 
The  judices  voted  by  placing  one  of  these  tablets  ii 
the  urns  (urna^),  which  were  then  examined  for  tlici 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  magistratus  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  tii«> 
judices :  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  adjudgi. 
the  legal  penalty ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare  him  ac- 
quitted ;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the  mattci 
must  be  farther  investigated  {amj>lius  eognoscendum) 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  judicia  populi  in  the 
Latin  writers.  A  judicium  was  commenced  by  the 
accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistratus,  declaring  in  a 
contio  that  he  would  on  a  certain  day  accuse  a 
certain  person,  whom  he  named,  of  some  oflence, 
which  he  also  specified.  This  was  expressed  by 
the  phrase  "diem  dicere'*  (Virginitu  Casoni  capiiis 
diem  dicil*).  If  the  offender  held  any  high  office,  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  tiU  his  time  of  service  bad 
expired  before  proceedings  could  be  thus  com- 
menced against  him.  The  accused  was  require^l 
to  give  security  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  of 
trial ;  the  security  was  called  vades  in  a  causa  cap- 
italis,  and  praedes  when  the  penalty  for  the  alleged 
offence  was  pecuniary.  If  such  security  was  not 
given,  the  accused  was  kept  in  confinement.'  If 
nothing  prevented  the  inquiry  from  taking  place  at 
the  time  fixed  for  it,  the  trial  proceeded,  and  the 
accuser  had  to  prove  his  case  by  evidence.  The 
investigation  of  the  facts  was  called  anquisitio  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  penalty  :  accordingly,  the 
phrases  pecunia,  capite  or  capitis  anquhere,  are 
used.*  When  the  investigation  was  concluded,  tlie 
magistratus  promulgated  a  rogatio,  which  compr^r- 
hended  the  charge  and  the  punishment  or  fine.  1  s 
was  a  rule  of  law  tliat  a  fine  should  not  bo  imp4i6ed 
together  with  another  punishment  in  the  same  roga> 
tio.*  The  rogatio  was  made  public  during  three 
nundinae,  like  any  other  lex,  and  proposed  at  the 
comitia  for  adoption  or  rejection.  The  form  of  lUn 
rogatio,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  drive  Cicero  iiito 
banishment,  is  given  in  the  Oration  Pro  Domo,  c. 
18.  The  accused  sometimes  withdrew  into  exile 
before  the  votes  were  taken ;  or  he  might  make  his 
defence,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  ora- 
tion of  Cicero  for  Rabirius.  Though  these  weru 
called  judicia  populi,  and  properly  so  in  the  earl> 
ages  of  the  state,  the  leges  passed  in  such  judicia 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  were  often  ple- 
biscita. 

The  offences  which  were  the  chief  subject  oi 
judicia  populi  and  publica  were  majestas,  adulteria 
and  stupra,  parricidium,  falsum,  vis  publica  and 
privata,  peculatus,  repetunde,  ambitus,  which  arc 
treated  under  their  several  beads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enactments  for  tUe 
punishment  of  particular  offences  was  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  judices  fur  the 
trial  of  such  offences  as  the  enactments  were  direct- 
ed against.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  lex  Calpurnia 
De  Pecuniis  Repetundis  estabUshed  the  album  ju- 
dicum,  or  the  body  out  of  which  judices  were  to  be 
chosen.  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  number  of 
the  body  so  constituted,  but  it  has  been  conjectures^ 
that  the  number  was  350,  and  that  ten  were  chosen 
from  each  tribe,  and  thus  the  origin  of  the  puraac 
decuriae  judicum  is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  coq. 
ceive  that  the  judicia  populi,  properly  so  calked. 
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iroold  be  lesa  fiequent  as  special  leges  <vere  framed 
lor  particular  offences,  the  circumstances  cf  which 
could  be  betf  3r  investigated  by  w  smaller  borly  of 
jadices  than  :y  the  assembled  petiole.  It  is  alfirm- 
ed  that  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Calpurnia  lex,  the 
jadices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  only,  but 
i/lrr  this  time  they  were  not  taken  from  thdt  body 
i»XL-liisively ;  and  farther,  that  not  only  th<i  judices 
in  the  qusstiones  de  repetundis,  but  also  the  judices 
:n  private  matters,  were,  from  the  date  ot  this  lex, 
aken  f'om  the  album  judicum  that  wus  annually 
•naJe,*  for  which  there  appears  to  be  iio  evidence. 
rhe  let  Snrvilia  (B.C.  104)  enacted  thdithe  judices 
should  not  be  under  tiiirty  nor  above  bixty  years  of 
sge ;  that  the  accuser  and  accused  snould  severally 
propose  one  hundred  judices,  and  tnat  each  might 
reject  fifty  from  the  list  of  the  otner,  so  that  one 
hundred  would  remain  for  the  trial.  This  lex  also 
made  some  provisions  for  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  prosecution  and  the  defence.  The  te'^ms  of  the 
Senipronia  lex  of  Gracchus,  which  was  passed  B.C. 
123,  about  twenty  years  before  the  lex  Servilia,  are 
variously  stated;  but  in  general  terms  it  is  said 
that  it  took  the  judicia  from  the  senators  and  gave 
them  to  the  equites ;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
nearly  fifty  years,*  till  Sulla  (B.C.  80)  restored  the 
judicia  to  the  senate,  and  excluded  the  equites  from 
the  album  judicum.  The  lex  Servilia  apparently 
did  not  interfere  with  the  main  object  of  the  lex 
Sempronia.  Tacitus,  indeed,'  speaks  of  the  Servil- 
i«  leges  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senate;  but 
(he  passage  is  encumbered  with  difficulty.  A  lex 
Aurelia  (B.C.  70)  enacted  that  the  judices  should 
be  chosen  from  the  tliree  classes — of  senators, 
eqaites,  and  tribuni  aerarii;  and,  accordingly,  the 
judicia  were  then  said  to  be  divided  between  the 
senate  and  the  equites.  The  tribuni  serarii  were 
taken  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  were,  or 
<»ugtit  to  have  been,  persons  of  some  property.  Thus 
ibo  three  decurie  of  judices  were  formed ;  and  it 
Tas  either  in  consequence  of  the  lex  Aurelia  or 
aome  other  lex,  that,  instead  of  one  urn  for  all  the 
tablets,  the  decuriae  had  severally  their  balloting 
iim,  so  that  the  votes  of  the  three  classes  were 
known.  Dion  Cassius*  ascribes  this  regulation  to 
a  lex  Fafia ;  and  he  says  that  the  object  was,  that 
the  votes  of  the  decurisj  (lOi^Vy  y^vn)  might  be 
known,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not,  ow- 
ing to  the  voting  being  secret.  It  is  not  known  if 
the  lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  judices 
in  any  given  case.  The  lex  Porapeia  de  Vi  and 
De  Ambitu  (B.C.  52)  determined  that  eighty  judices 
were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  out  of  whom  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  might  reject  thirty.  In  the  case 
of  Clodius,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there 
were  fifty-six  indices.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
namber  fixed  for  a  given  case  by  the  lex  Aurelia 
was  seventy  judices. 

Another  lex  Pompeia,  passed  in  the  second  con- 
sulate of  Pompey  (B.C.  55),  seems  to  have  made 
some  nijdifications  in  the  lex  Aurelia  as  to  the 
qoalification  of  the  judices  ;  but  the  new  provisions 
of  this  lex  are  only  known  from  Asconius,  who  ex- 
plains them  in  terms  which  are  v(  ry  far  from  being 
clear.  A  lex  Judiciaria  of  Julius  Caesar  took  away 
the  decuria  of  the  tribuni  aerarii,  and  thus  reduced 
Jie  judices  to  two  classes  (genera,  the  yivTi  of  Dion 
':assius).  A  lex  judiciaria,  passed  after  his  death 
^j  AI.  Anton ius,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  tribuni 
sprat i',  but  required  no  pecuniaiy  qualification  from 
them :  the  only  qualification  which  this  lex  required 
was,  that  a  person  should  have  been  a  centurion  or 
have  served  in  the  legions.    It  appears  that  the 
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previous  lex  Pompeia,  lex  Aurelia,  and  a  lex  of 
Caesar  had  given  to  those  who  had  been  centurioni 
(^t  ordines  duxemnt)  the  privilege  of  being  judicei 
Ijudieatui),  but  still  they  required  a  pecuniary  qu9l- 
ification  {census).  The  lex  of  Antonius,  besidst 
taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualification,  opened  thf 
judicia  to  the  soldiers.^  It  seems  probable  that  the 
expression  ex  cenluriis,  which  is  used  by  Asconius 
in  speaking  of  the  change  introduced  by  this  lex 
Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the  admission  of  the 
centuriones  into  the  third  class  of  judices. 

Augustus  added  to  the  existing  three  decuriae 
judicum  a  fourth  decuria,  called  that  of  the  Duce 
narii,  who  had  a  lower  pecuniary  qualification,  a  no 
only  decided  in  smaller  matters  (de  levioribus  sum- 
mis*).  Caligula*  added  a  fifth  decuria,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  labours  of  the  judices.  Augijstus  had 
already  allowed  each  decuria,  in  its  turn,  an  ex- 
emption for  one  year,  and  had  relieved  them  from 
sitting  in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judices  included  at 
any  given  time  in  the  album  judicum,  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  state  anything  with  precision ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  l^n  said,  that  the 
number  must  have  varied  with  the  various  changes 
already  mentioned.  After  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  number  was  about  four  thousand ;  and  from  this 
period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  album 
judicum  contained  the  whole  number  of  persons 
who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judices,  both  in  judicia 
privata  and  judicia  publica.  The  fourth  decuria  of 
Augustus  was  limited  in  its  functions  to  the  judicia 
privata,  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  was  of  small 
value.  It  is  often  stated  by  modern  WTiters,  with- 
out any  qualification,  that  the  various  changes  in 
the  judiciary  body  from  the  time  of  the  lex  Calpur- 
nia to  the  end  of  the  Republic  had  reference  both 
to  the  judicia  publica  and  privata ;  though  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  objects  of  these  various  enactments 
were  to  elevate  or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  state,  by  extending  or  limiting  the  body  out 
of  which  the  judices  in  any  given  case  were  to  be 
chosen.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  the  matter  of  judicia  privata,  in  which  a 
single  judex  generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  con- 
cerned matter  of  property  and  contract.  Accord- 
ingly, a  recent  writer*  has  observed,  with  more 
caution  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  "  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
album  judicum  had  reference  to  the  judices  in  civil 
matters,  but  that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  lex  Sernpronia 
was  in  force,  by  which  the  senators  were  excluded 
from  the  album  judicum,  a  consularis  is  mentioned 
as  a  judex  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eques  is 
mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  time  when  the  lex  of 
Sulla  was  in  force,  and,  consequently,  senators  only 
could  be  judices."*  These  instances  certainly  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  judicia  privata 
being  regulated  by  the  various  leges  judiciariae  ; 
but  they  are  of  small  weight  compared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  from  the  character  of  the  two 
kinds  of  judicia  and  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  render  it  almost  a  matter  of  de- 
monstration that  the  various  changes  in  the  judici- 
ary body  had  reference  to  the  quaestiones  and  judicia 
publica.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  leges  may 
have  contained  provisions  even  as  to  judicia  privata, 
for  many  of  the  Roman  leges  contained  a  great  va- 
riety of  legislative  provisione,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  very  im|jerfectly  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  these  leges  judbiariae ;  but  that  the 
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regutatioi  of  the  judicu  pri^ata  was  included  in 
their  provisions,  in  the  saive  form  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  of  the  jadicia  publica,  is  an  assertion 
totally  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  one  which 
leads  to  absurd  conclusions.  Two  leges  Julise,  to- 
gether with  a  lex  ^Ebutia,  put  an  end  to  the  legis 
actiones  ;^  and  a  lex  Julia  Judiciaria  limited  the 
time  of  the  judicia  legitima  ,*  but  it  does  not  appear 
whstlier  these  leges  were  passed  solely  for  these 
.objects,  or  whether  their  provisions  were  part  of 
•ome  other  leges. 

7'hough  the  general  character  of  the  Roman  ju- 
di«!ia,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  both  in  civil  and 
eriminal  matters,  are  capable  of  a  sufficiently  clear 
exposition,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  many 
details,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  some  one  who  combines  with  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  original  authorities  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  legal  proce- 
dure. 

The  following  works  may  be  referred  to :  Wal- 
ter, Gcsckickle  des  Rom.  Jiechts. — Gottling,  Geschich- 
te  der  Rom.  Staatsverfassung. — Heineccius,  Syntag- 
nuit  <Stc. — Tigerstrom,  De  Judicibu*  apud  Romanes, 
Berl.,  182G,  valuable  only  for  the  collection  of  the 
original  authorities. — Keller,  Uebcr  Litis  ContestaHon 
und  Urlheil,  ic,  Ziirich,  1827. — ^Also  Gains,  iv. ; 
Dig.  5,  tit.  1,  De  Judiciis ;  Dig.  48,  De  Judiciis  Pub- 
lids  ;  Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  18. 

JUDEX  ORDINA'RIUS.  {Vid.  Judex  Peda- 
NEirs.) 

JUDEX  PEDA'NEUS.  The  origin  and  meaning 
o!  this  term  seem  to  be  entirely  unknown.  The 
judices  to  whom  the  praetor  or  prseses  referred  a 
matter  in  litigation  with  the  usual  instructions,  were 
sometimes  called  pedanei.*  Subsequently  the  prse- 
368,  who  was  now  sometimes  designated  judex  or- 
dinarius,  or  judex  simply,*  decided  most  matters 
irithout  the  intervention  of  a  judex;  but  still  he 
was  empowered  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of  ju- 
dices for  the  decision  of  less  important  matters,  and 
tte«e  also  were  called  judices  pedanei,  "  hoe  est  qui 
negolia  hvmiliora  disccptent.^^*  The  proceedings  be- 
fore this  nev/  kind  of  judices  pedanei  were  the  same 
as  before  the  praeses.  Some  modern  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  these  new  pedanei  judices  did  not  form 
a  permanent  court,  but  only  decided  on  matters 
which  were  referred  to  them  by  a  superior  authority.* 

JUDEX  QUiESTIO'NIS.     ( Vid.  Judex,  p.  552.) 

JUDICA'TI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  res  judi- 
cata when  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  determin- 
ed by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  the  actio  judicati 
was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party  might  adopt 
for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magistratus,  by  which 
he  could  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  per- 
son who  had  lost  the  cause  and  had  not  satisfied  the 
judgment.  The  plaintiff  in  the  actio  judicati  was 
also  protected  in  his  possession  of  the  defendant's 
property  by  a  special  interdict,  and  he  was  empow- 
ered to  sell  it.  The  party  condemned  was  limited 
as  to  his  defence.  Originally  the  judicatus  was 
obliged  to  find  a  v index  {vindicem  dare) ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Gaius  it  had  become  the  practice  for  him  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  the  judgment  {judi- 
eaium  solvi  satisdare).  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
there  was  no  res  judicata,  he  was  mulcted  in  double 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  if  his  plea  was  false.^ 

JU'DICES  EDITITII.     {Vid.  Judex,  p.  552.) 

JUDrCIA  DUPLrCIA.  {Vid.  FAMiLiiE  Erow- 
cunh/r  Actio.) 

JUDrCIA  LEGFTIMA.  {Vid,  Imperium,  page 
530.) 


1.  (Gsios,  lY.,  30.)~2.  (Gaittg,  it.,  104.)— 3.  (Theophil.,  it., 

1*.— Cod.  8,  tit.  3.)— 4.  (Cod.  Theod.,  1,  lii.  7.)- 5.  {Cod.  »,  tit. 

I,  •.  &)  ~ 6.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  3.)  —7.  (Gaius,  It.,  9,  85,  171,  !(«.— 

Cie ,  Pro  Flaoc.,  90.— Paalu,  S.  R.,  1,  tit.  19.— Dig.  4S,  tit.  I.) 
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JUDI'CIA  QUM   IMPBRIO.    (Vid,  Iiimiutt 

p.  530.) 

JUDrCIUM.    (Kiii.  Judex.) 

JUDFCIUM  PO'PULI.  {Vid.  Judex,  p.  551, 
552.) 

JUDrCIUM  PRIVATUM,  PU'BLICUM.  {VU 
Judex,  p.  551.) 

JU'GERUM,  a  Roman  measure  of  surfaoe,  241 
feet  in  length  and  120  in  breadth,  containing,  thcr-d- 
fore,  28,800  square  feet.^  It  was  the  double  of  the 
actus  quadratust  and  from  this  circumstance,  accord 
ing  to  some  writers,  it  derived  its  name.'  {Vid 
Actus  Quadratus.)  The  uncial  division  {vitl.  As) 
was  applied  to  the  jugerum,  its  smallest  part  being 
the  scrupulum  of  10  feet  square,  =100  square  feet. 
Thus  the  jugerum  contained  288  scrupula.*  The 
jugenim  was  the  common  measure  of  land  among 
the  Romans.  Two  jugera  formed  an  hercdium,  p 
hundred  keredia  a  centuria,  and  four  centuria  a  sat- 
tus.  These  divisions  were  derived  from  the  origi- 
nal assignment  of  landed  property,  in  which  two  ju*- 
gera  were  given  to  each  citizen  as  heritable  prop- 
erty.* 

♦JUGLANS,  the  Wallnut,  or  Juglans  regia,  L., 
the  same  with  the  Kopvov  or  Kopva  of  the  Greeks. 
{Vid.  Caryum.) 

JUGUM  (Cv7<Jf,  ^vyov)  signified,  in  general,  that 
which  joined  two  things  together.  It  denoted  more 
especially, 

1.  The  transverse  beam  which  united  the  upright 
posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  warp  was  attach- 
ed.*    {Vid.  TZLA.) 

2.  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis,^  joining  the 
upright  poles  {pcriica,  ;f«paicef)  for  the  support  of 
vines  or  other  trees.  ( Vid.  Capistrum.)  Hence,  by 
an  obvious  resemblance,  the  ridges  uniting  the  tope 
of  mountains  were  caWedjuga  montium.'' 

3.  The  crossbar  of  a  lyre." 

4.  A  scalebeam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  scales.  ( VU 
Libra.)  The  constellation  Libra  was  consequently 
also  called  Jugum* 

5.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat."  This  gave  cr- 
igin  to  the  term  ^vyirtjCf  as  applied  to  a  rower.  A 
vessel  with  many  benches  or  banks  for  the  rowen 
was  called  vrjiJc  iroXv^vyoc  or  c#cord^i>yof.** 

6.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  carriages  were 
drawn.  This  was  by  far  the  most  common  applica- 
tion of  the  term.  The  yoke  was  in  many  cases  a 
straight  wooden  plank  or  pole  laid  upon  the  horses' 
necks ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  towards  each 
extremity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  part  o< 
the  animal  which  it  touched  {eurva  juga^*).  The 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the  yoke, 
the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hesiod*s  Works  and  Daja^ 
preserved  at  Florence,  ihe  lower  from  a  MS.  of 
Terence,  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library.  These 
may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  forms  of  the 
yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are  intro- 
duced in  the  article  Aratrum.  The  practice  ot 
having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns,  und  pressing 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  {capita,  nan  eemcs 
junctis^*)t  which  is  now  common  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  is  strong^ 
condemned  by  Columella  on  grounds  of  eccooroy 
as  well  as  of  humanity.^*  He  recommends  that  tbeii 
heads  should  be  leA  free,  so  that  they  may  raise 
them  aloil,  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  ap- 


1.  (Colum.,  De  R«  Rust.,  t.,  1,  ^  6.  —  QuintiL,  IiwL  Or.,  i.. 
18.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  35,  ed.  MQUer.)  -  S.  (Varro, 
ib.,  ii.,  12.)— 4.  (Varro,  ib.,  i.,  10.— Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.. 
p.  156,  Ac,  and  Appendix, «.)  —  ».  (Orid,  Mot-,  n.,  5S.)  —  6. 
(Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  a  —  Ool.,  De  Re  Rust.,  it.,  17,  SU.~  Id 
ib.,  xii.,  15.— Geopon.,  v.,  29.)— 7.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  t.,  76. — rior. 
ii.,  3,  »,  17.— Idjiii.,  3.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  ix.,  187.)— ».  fCic,  Dw.. 
ii.,  47.)— 10.  ( JEichyl.,  Agam.,  1(«)8.— Soph.,  Aj-^x,  847.— Viw. 
JEn.,  Ti.,  411.)— II.  (Ilora.,  IL,  ii.,  S08.— Id.  ib.,  xx.,  M7.)~ If 
(OTid,  Fo«t.,  iT.,  216.— Id.,  Triat.,  It.,  C,  «.)- 13.  (Plia  •  H.  K 
Tiii.,  70.)— 14.  (De  Re  Ruat.,  ii.,  8.) 


JUGUM. 


JUUJE  L£G£S 


pearance.  (GonipaFe  woodcut,  p.  225^).  AH  th:s 
waa  eflected  by  the  use  either  of  the  two  collars 
(tubjugia,*  fieaaCa^*  ^ri/yAai*),  shown  in  the  upper 
figure  ol  the  woodcut,  or  of  the  excavations  (/Av^aO 
rat  in  the  yoke,  with  the  bands  of  leather  {lora ; 
wiwAa  ;•  ravpoShiv  ffvpaav  kKavxevir/Vt*  ?yezudva), 
which  are  seen  in  the  lower  figure. 


1'his  figure  also  shows  the  method  of  tying  the 
yoke  to  the  pole  {tcmOf  pvfio^)  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap  {i^vyodeafiov^),  which  was  lashed  from  the  two 
opposite  sides  over  the  junction  of  the  pole  and 
yoke.  These  two  parts  were  still  more  firmly  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  pin  (ifiBo}^  ;*  itnup  ;*  ifiOpth 
9v  :^*  vid.  CuRRUs,  p.  332),  which  fitted  a  circular 
cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  yoke  (6fi0aAof*M.  Homer 
represents  the  leathern  band  as  turned  over  the 
Ckstening  thrice  in  each  direction.  But  the  fasten- 
ing was  sometimes  much  more  complicated,  espe- 
dSsiy  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot, 
which  tied  the  yoke  of  a  common  cart,  and  consist- 
ed only  of  flexible  twigs  or  bark,  but  in  which  the 
ends  were  so  concealed  by  being  insorf^d  within 
the  knot,  that  the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke 
was  that  which  Alexander  adopted.^* 

Besides  being  variegated  with  precious  materials 
and  with  carving,  the  yoke,  especially  among  the 
Persians,  was  decorated  with  elevated  plumes  and 
fignres.  Of  this  an  example  is  presented  in  a  bas- 
relief  from  Persepolis,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seooL  The  chariot  of  Darius  was  remarkable  for 
the  golden  statues  of  Belas  and  Ninus,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke  over 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also  wrought 
in  gold,  being  placed  between  them.^*  The  passa- 
ges aboTe  cited  show  that  when  the  carriage  was 
prepared  for  use,  the  yoke,  which  had  been  laid 
aside,  was  first  fastened  to  the  pole,  and  the  horses 
were  then  led  under  it.  Either  above  them,  or  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed, 
through  which  the  reins  passed.  These  frequently 
appear  in  works  of  ancient  art  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  oflen  designated  in  po- 
etry by  the  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  oxen** 
tad  taking  it  ofP*  (^oi&Xvatc,  (3ovXut6^  ;*•  fiov?,vaioc 

By  metonymy  juzum  meant  the  quantity  of  land 
«vhich  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.*'    It 


I.  fC'c,  De  NsU.  Deor.,  ji.,  63.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  211.)— 2. 
fVitruv.,  X..  3,  8.)— 3,  (IlesitKl,  Op.  et  Dies,  46».— Proclus,  ad 
toc.«  -4.  (Ifjm.,  11.,  XIX.,  406.— Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.,  iii.,232.) 
—5.  cTib.,  ii.,  1,  7.)— 6.  (Briinck,  Anal.,  iii.,  44.)— 7.  (Ilom.,  II., 
»^  730  -Id.  ib  xxiT.,  26S-274.)— 8.  (Schol.  in  Eurip.,  Ilippol., 
Me.)— 9  (Horn.,  1.  O— 10.  (Hcs.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (Horn.,  1.  c.)— 13. 
(Arhan,  Exp.  Al«x.,  ii.,  p.  85,  ed.  Blan.-~Q.  Curt.,  iii.,  2.— 
SchoL  in  Earip.,l.c.)— 13.  (Q.  Curt.,  iii.,  3.)— 14.  (lies..  Op.  et 
Dies,  581.)— 15.  (Ilor.,  Conn.,  III.,  vi.,  42.— Virir.,  Eclogr.,  ii., 
M«— Oind,  FMt.,  v.,  497.)— 16.  (Arriaa.  1.  c— Horn.,  D.,  xvi., 
m.— Cicad  Att.,xr.,27.)— 17.  (Arat.,  Dioac,  887.)— 18.  (Var- 
o.  Da  B«  UatU,  i.,  10.) 


was  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ^ar  an i  tUe 
Greek  (n/yof  ,^  as  in  aquilarum  jugum.*  By  anothef 
figure  the  yoke  meant  slavery,  or  the  condition  in 
which  men  are  compelled  against  their  wiU,  like 
oxen  or  horses,  to  labour  for  others.'  Hence,  to 
express  symbolically  the  subjugation  of  conquered 
nations,  the  Romans  made  their  captives  pass  un* 
der  a  yoke,*  which,  however,  in  form  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  was  sometimes  made,  not  like 
the  yoke  used  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs,  but 
rather  like  the  jugum  described  under  the  first  two 
of  the  preceding  heads ;  for  it  consisted  of  a  spear 
supported  transversely  by  two  others  placed  upright. 

JUXIiE  LEGES  is  a  term  by  which  various  le- 
ges are  designated,  most  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  time  of  C.  J.  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ADULTE'RIIS.    (Kid.  Adul- 

TERIUM.) 

JULIA  LEX  AGRA'RIA  is  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius,*  and  in  the  Digest,  De  Termino  Moto.*  But 
the  lex  of  C.  Caesar,  referred  to  in  the  Pandect,  is 
probably  a  lex  of  Caligula.  The  Agraria  lex  of  the 
dictator  Caesar  was  passed  B.C.  59,  when  he  was 
consul.^ 

JULIA  LEX  DE  A'MBITU.    {Vid,  Ambitus.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ANNO'NA.» 

JULIA  LEX  DE  BONIS  CEDENDIS.  This 
lex  provided  that  a  debtor  might  escape  all  person- 
al molestation  from  his  creditors  by  giving  up  his 
property  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  sale  and  distri- 
bution.* It  is  doubtful  if  this  lex  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Caesar  or  of  Augustus,  though  probably 
of  the  former."  The  beneficium  of  the  lex  was  ex- 
tended to  the  provinces  by  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions.'^ 

JULIA  LEX  CADUCA'RIA  is  the  same  as  the 
LIZ  Julia  et  Papia  PopPiBA. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  C^EDE  ET  VENEFrCIO," 
prr1;:ips  the  same  as  the  lex  De  Vi  Publica. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  CIVITA'TE  was  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  J.  Caesar  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 

B.C.  90.       {Vid.  Cl VITAS,  FoSDERATiS  CiVITATES.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FCE'NORE,  or,  rather,  De  Pe- 
cuniis  Muluis  or  Creditis  (B.C.  47),  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Caesar."  The  object  of  it  was  to  make 
an  arrangement  between  debtors  and  creditors  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  The  possessionea 
and  res  were  to  be  estimated  at  the  value  which 
they  had  before  the  civil  war,  and  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  creditors  at  that  value ;  whatever  had  been 
paid  for  interest  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  prin- 
cipal. The  result  was,  that  the  creditor  lost  about 
one  fourth  of  his  debt ;  but  he  escaped  the  loss 
usually  consequent  on  civLi  disturbance,  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  novae  tabulae.**  A  passage  of 
Tacitus"  is  sometimes  considered  as  referring  to 
this  lex,  and  sometimes  to  the  lex  De  Bonis  Ceden  - 
dis;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  either  of  them 
The  passage  of  Dion  Cassius"  seems  to  refer  to  this 
lex  De  Mutuis  Pecuniis. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FUNDO  DOTA'LI.  The  pro- 
visions  as  to  the  fundus  dotalis  were  contained  in 
the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis.*^  This  Julia  lex  was 
commented  on  by  Papinian,  Ulpian,  and  Paulua. 
{Vid.  Adulterium.) 

JULLE  LEGES  JUDICIA'RIiE.    The  lex  re- 


1.  (Horn.,  IL,  x?iii ,  743.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  4,  5.)— 1. 
(^sch.,  A^m.,  513.— Florus,  ii.,  14.— Tacit.,  Arric,  31.— Hon, 
Sat.,  II.,  vii.,  91.)— 4.  (Florus,  i.,  11.)— 5.  (Jul.,  20.)-6.  (47, 
tit.  21.)— 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxriii.,  1-7,  Ac. — Cic,  Phil.,  li.,  30. 
—Id.,  ad  Att.,  ii.,  16,  18.— Rudorff, ''  Lex  Mamilia  de  Coloniia,* 
ZeilBchrift,  vol.  ix.)— 8.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  1.)— ».  (Gaius,  iii.. 
78.)— 10.  (Ctfjsar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  1.— Saetoa.,  J.  Can.,  42.— Ta 
cit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  16.— Dion  Coss.,  Iviii.,  21.)— 11  (Cod.  7,  tit.  71, 
s.  4,)—l2.  (Sueton.,  Nero,  33.)- 13.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  43.-Caea«r, 
Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  1.)— 14.  (Compare  Ciesar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  I,  with 
SaetOB.,  Jul.,  42.)— 15.  (Ann.,  vi.,  16.)— 16.  (Iviii.,  31 :  Hep)  rdi 
ffUfi&iAafMV.)— 17.  (Gaius,  ii.,  63.— Paulua,  8.  R.,  ii.,  ti:.  31,  • 
3.— Dig.,  De  Poado  Dotali,  83, 1 1.  5,  a.  1, 3,  IS.) 
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Herred  to  in  tho  Digest,*  by  which  a  person  under 
twenty  years  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  ju- 
dex, is  probably  one  of  the  leges  Julie  Judiciariae.* 
As  to  the  other  Julise  leges  Judiciariae,  vid.  Judex. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  LrBERIS  LEGATIO'NIBUS.> 
{Vid.  Leoatus.) 

JULIA  LEX  MAJESTATIS.*  The  lex  Majes- 
tatis  of  the  Digest*  is  probably  a  lex  of  Augustus. 
{Vid.  Majbstas.) 

JULIA  LEX  MUNICIPA'LIS,  commonly  called 
the  Table  of  Heraclea.  In  the  year  1732  there 
were  found  near  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heraclea  large 
fragments  of  a  bronze  tablet,  which  contained  on 
one  side  a  Roman  lex,  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in- 
scription. The  whole  is  now  in  the  Museo  Borbon- 
ico  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  various  provis- 
ions as  to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  to 
the  constitution  of  communities  of  Roman  citizens 
{municijfioj  colonia^  vrctfcctura^  fo^a.^  conciliabtda  civ- 
ium  Romanorum).  It  was,  accordingly,  a  lex  of  that 
kind  which  is  called  Satura. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of 
this  lex,  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates  that 
can  be  assumed  as  probable ;  one  is  the  time  imme- 
diately after  the  Social  War,  or  shortly  after  B.C. 
89 ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortly  followed  the 
admission  of  the  Transpadani  to  the  civitas  (B.C. 
49).  This  latter  date,  in  favour  of  which  various 
considerations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  B.C.  44  by  a  letter  of  Cicero.^ 
Compare  the  tablet  J. ,  94,  104,  as  to  persons  whom 
the  lex  excluded  from  the  office  of  decurio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  B.C.  49,  which 
i:ave  the  civitas  to  the  Transpadani,  enacted  that  a 
Roman  coDimissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  for  llio  purpose  of  framing  regulations  for 
their  municipal  organization.  The  lex  Julia  em- 
powered the  commissioners  to  continue  their  la- 
bours for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
ehe  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro- 
priately called  Municipalis,  as  being  one  which  es- 
tablished certain  regulations  for  all  municipia  ;  and 
ihii  sense  of  the  term  municipalis  must  be  distin- 
fjijhed  from  that  which  merely  refers  to  the  local 
asages  or  to  the  positive  laws  of  any  given  place, 
which  is  expressed  by  such  terms  as  lex  Municipii, 
lex  Civitatis,  and  other  equivalent  terms. 

The  name  lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  (as- 
sumed to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was  passed 
when  J.  Caesar  was  in  the  possession  of  full  power ; 
:liat  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero ;  and  that  it 
is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been  called  by  any 
other  personal  appellation  than  that  of  Julia.  It  is 
farther  proved,  by  a  short  inscription  found  at  Pa- 
dua in  1696.  that  there  was  a  lex  Julia  Municipalis ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  inscription  (iiii.  vir  adilicia. 
potesiat.  e  lege.  Julia  Municipali),  compared  with 
Cicero  {eraique  rumor  de  Transpadanis  eot  jussos 
IIII.  viros  crcarc\  render  it  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  the  inscription  is 
the  lex  of  the  Table  of  Heraclea  and  the  lex  Muni- 
cipalis of  tbe  Digest.* 

(Savig^j,  Voiksschluss  dcr  Tafcl  von  Heraclea^ 
Zeitgehrifty  vol.  ix.,  p.  300 ;  the  tablet  is  printed  in 
Ihc  work  of  Mazochi,  Comm.  in  aneas  Tab.  Htrmd., 
p.  1,  8,  Neap.,  1764,  1756,  fol.,  with  a  commentary 
which  contains  much  learning,  but  no  sound  criti- 
cism.) 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PAPIA  POPP.^A.  Augnstus 
appears  to  have  caused  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about 


I.  (IT.,  tit.  8, 1.  41.)-3.  (0«11.,  IT.,  S.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,xT., 
11.)— 4.  (Cic,  PhiL,i.,W.)— 5.  (48,  tit.  4.)-«.  (ad  Fam.,  Ti., 
18.)— 7.  (ad  Att.,  ▼.,  «.)-8.  (50,  tit.  9,  a.  3.— Cod.  7,  tit  0,  a.  1  ; 
and  Dig.  50.  tit.  I,  '*  ad  Manicipal«m  et  de  Incolia.") 
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fi  C.  18,  which  is  rited  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Maritaa 
dis  Ordinibus/  and  is  referred  to  in  the  OarmeK 
Seculare  of  Horace,  which  was  written  in  the  yen 
B.C.  17.  The  object  of  this  lex  was  to  regulate 
marriages,  as  to  which  it  contained  numerous  pro- 
visions ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  come  into  oper- 
ation till  the  year  B.C.  13.  In  the  year  A.D.  9,  and 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Papius  Mutihis  and  Q.  Pop- 
pens  Secundus  {consiUcs  gujfecti\  another  lex  wac 
passed  as  a  kind  of  amendment  and  supplement  to 
the  former  lex,  and  hence  arose  the  title  of  lex  Julia 
et  Papia  Poppsa,  by  which  this  lex  is  often  quoted. 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
by  the  centuriie  or  the  tribus.  The  lex  is  often  va- 
riously quoted,  according  as  reference  is  made  to 
its  various  provisions :  sometimes  it  is  called  lex 
Julia,  sometimes  Papia  Poppa^a,  sometimes  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Papia,  sometimes  lex  De  Maritandis  Ordini- 
bus,  from  the  chapter  which  treated  of  the  marria- 
ges of  the  senators,'  sometimes  lex  Caducaria,  De- 
oimaria,  Ac,  from  the  various  chapters.' 

There  were  many  commentaries  on  this  lex  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  Digest :  Gaius  wrote  16  books, 
Ulpian  20,  and  Paulus  10  books  at  least,  on  thi* 
lex.  The  lex  contained  at  least  36  chapters  ;♦  b^ 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  tbe  two  leges  in 
eluded  under  the  title  of  lex  Julia  and  Papia  Pop- 
ptta  the  several  provisions,  as  now  known  to  us, 
belong.  Attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  and  Heineccius,  to  restore  the  lex,  proceed- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  its  provisions  are  redu- 
cible to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  lex  Mari talis  and 
lex  Caducaria. 

The  lex  Julia  forbade  *he  marriage  of  a  senator 
or  a  senator's  children  with  a  libertina,  with  a 
woman  whose  father  or  mother  had  followed  at. 
ars  ludicra,  and  with  a  prostitute*,  and  also  \Xui 
marriage  of  a  libertinus  with  a  senator^s  daughter. 
If  an  hereditas  or  a  legatum  was  left  to  a  person  on 
condition  of  not  marrying,  or  on  conditions  which 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  conditions  were 
illegal,  and  the  gift  was  unconditional.  The  condi- 
tion, however,  might  be  not  to  marry  a  certain 
specified  person  or  certain  specified  persons,  or  it 
might  be  to  marry  a  particular  person  ;  but  then 
the  person  mu.st  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a  suita- 
ble match,  otherwise  the  condition  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, a  condition  not  to  marry,  and  therefore  void.* 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penalties 
were  imposed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  slate  of  celi- 
bacy (calibatus)  after  a  certain  age.  Cslibes  ecu' J 
not  take  an  hereditas  or  a  legacy  {legatum) ;  but  if 
a  person  was  cslebs  at  the  time  of  the  testatckr  *a 
death,  and  was  not  othem'ise  disqualified  {jure  a- 
m'/t),  he  might  take  the  hereditas  or  legatum  if  he 
obeyed  the  lex  within  one  hundred  days,  that  is.  if 
he  married  within  that  time.*  If  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  lex,  the  gift  became  caducum.  ( Vid 
Caduca.)  The  lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  ot 
one  year  (vacatio)  from  the  death  of  a  husband,  and 
divorced  women  a  term  of  six  months  from  the 
time  of  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  ihej  were 
not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  :  the  lex  P^ 
pia  extended  these  periods,  respectively,  to  two 
years,  and  a  year  and  six  months.^  A  man  wheo 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  and  a  Moman  wher 
she  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  were  not  included  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex ;  but  if  they  had  doI 
obeyed  the  lex  before  attaining  those  respective 
ages,  they  were  perpetually  bound  by  its  penalties 


I.  (Dig.  88,  tit.  11 ;  S3,  tit.  9.)-9.  (Gains,  i.,  ]78.--U]p_ 
Fwi.,  xi.,  M.— "Lex  Marita:"  Hor.,  Cam.  See>-3.  (THp^ 
Frag.,  xxTiii.,  tit.  7.— Dion  Ca«.,  liv.,  16.— Id.,  >-..,  1,  Ac- 
Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  85.)-^.  (Dig.  83,  tit.  9,  a.  10.}— ft.  (Dw.  11^ 
tit.  1,  a.  fl3.)— «.  (XJlp.,  Frag.,  xrii.,  tit.  1.)-  7  'Tilp  ,  Pki^ ' 
xif.) 


JULI^  LEGES. 


JDRE  CESSIO. 


If  a  senatQs  consultuin  Pernicianum.  A  senatus 
eonsoltum  ClaudiaDum  so  far  modified  the  strict- 
Bess  of  the  new  rule  as  to  give  to  a  man  who  mar- 
ried above  sixty  the  same  advantage  that  he  would 
have  had  if  he  had  married  under  sixty,  provided 
he  married  n  woman  who  was  under  fifty  ;  the 
ground  of  which  rule  was  the  legal  notion  that  a 
woman  under  fifty  was  still  capable  of  having  chil- 
dren.' If  the  woman  was  above  fifty  and  the  man 
under  sixty,  this  was  called  impar  matrimonium, 
and  by  a  senatus  consultum  Calvitianum  it  was  en- 
tirely without  effect  as  to  releasing  from  incapacity 
to  taJcc  legata  and  dotes.  On  the  death  of  the  wom- 
%n,  therefore,  the  dos  became  caduca. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppea  a  candidate  who  had 
several  children  was  preferred  to  one  who  had  few- 
er. •  Freedmen  who  had  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren were  freed  "  operarum  obligation  ;"*  and  liber- 
te  who  had  four  children  were  released  from  the 
tutela  of  their  patrons.*  Those  who  had  three 
children  living  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  and  five  in 
the  provinces,  were  excused  from  the  office  of  tutor 
or  curator.*  Afler  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  be- 
came usual  for  the  senate,  and  afterward  the  em- 
peror (princeps)^  to  give  occasionally,  as  a  privilege, 
to  certain  persons  who  had  not  children,  the  same 
advantage  that  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  had 
children.  This  was  called  the  jus  liberorum.  Pliny 
says*  that  he  had  lately  obtained  from  the  emperor 
for  a  friend  of  his  the  jus  trium  liberorum.'  This 
priTilege  is  mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which 
the  abbreviation  I.  L.  H.  {pu  liberorum  habent)  some- 
times occurs,  which  is  equivalent  to  *^jura  parenttg 
ktherey  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  provided  that 
children  should  be  registered  by  name,  within  thirty 
days  afler  their  birth,  with  the  praefectus  asrarii  Sa- 
torni.* 

The  lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  orbij  that  is, 
married  persons  who  had  no  children  {qui  liberos 
nom.  habeiu*),  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  sixty  in 
a  man,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  fifty  in  a 
woman.  By  the  lex  Papia,  orbi  could  only  take 
one  half  of  an  hereditas  or  legatum  which  was  left 
to  them.'*  It  seems  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  evade  this  part  of  the  lex  by  adoptions,  which  a 
senatus  consultum  Neronianum  declared  to  be  inef- 
fectual for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a  person  from 
the  penalties  of  the  lex." 

As  a  general  rule,  a  husband  and  wife  could  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property ; 
bat  there  were  exceptions  in  respect  of  children  ei- 
ther bom  of  the  marriage  or  by  another  marriage  of 
one  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  free  dispo- 
sal of  a  larger  part  This  privilege  might  also  be 
acquired  by  obtaining  the  jus  liberorum.'* 

JULIA  LEX  PECULATUS.   ( Ktrf.  Peculatos.) 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PLAUTIA,  which  enacted  that 
there  could  be  no  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by 
robbery  (w  possessa).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  al- 
ready provided  that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  in 
stolen  things.'*  This  lex  was  probably  passed  B.C. 

JUTJA  LE:C  DE  PROVrNCIIS.     {Vid.  Pho- 

flKClM.) 

JULIA  LEX  REPETUNDA'RUM.    {Vid.  Rbp- 

CTVIVDiC.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  RESI'DUIS.    {Vid,  Pboula- 
j'uiJA  LEX  DE  SACERDO'TIIS.'* 


I  (mp.,  Fnff.,  xri.— Snet.,  Claud.,  S3.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
»%,  :«.— Plin.,  Ep.,  vii.,  16.)— 3,  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  "De  Owris 
LJbBrtJnuB.")— 4.  (Ulp.,  Frap.,  tit.  29.)— 5.  (Inst,  f.,  25.— Dig. 
17,  lit.  !.)—«.  (Ep.,  ii.,  IS.)— 7.  (VW.,  also,  Ep.,  x.,  00,  W.)— 
t.  (Capitol.,  M.  Ant.,  c.  9.— 0>inpare  Joy.,  Sat.,  is.,  64.)— 0. 
HSainM,n^  111.)— 10.  (Gaioa,  ii.,  SB8.)— 11.  (Tacit.,  Anu.,  xy., 
It.>— It.  (inp ,  Fng.,  tit.  15,  le.)— IS.  (Oaius,  u.,  45.— Iiwt., 
V  .  >it.  6.)— 14.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Brut,  i.,  5.) 


JULIA  LEX  DE  SACRI'LEGIS.    {Vid,  Pmv 

lATUS.) 

JULIA  LEX  SUMTUA'RIA,  passed  in  the  tinM 
of  J.  Caesar,'  and  one  under  Augustus.*  {Vid. 
Sdmtuari^  Leges.) 

JULIA  LEX  THEATRA'LIS,*  which  permitted 
Roman  equites,  in  case  they  or  their  parents  ever 
had  a  census  equestris,  to  sit  in  the  fourteen  rowi 
{guatuordecim  ordines)  fixed  by  the  lex  Roscia  The- 
atralis,  B.C.  69. 

JULIA  LEX  ET  TI'TIA,  passed  under  Augus- 
tus  B.C.  32,*  which  empowered  the  prseses  of  a 
province  to  appoint  a  tutor  for  women  and  pupilli 
who  had  none.^  A  lex  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncer- 
tain date  had  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  the  majority  of  the  tribuni  ple- 
bis ;  and  the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend 
the  same  advantages  to  the  provinces.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  there  were  two 
leges,  a  Julia  and  a  Titia ;  and  among  those  rea 
sons  is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite 
by  the  word  et  the  two  names  which  belong  to  one 
lex,  though  this  is  done  by  Cicero*  in  speaking  of  the 
lex  Licinia  and  Mucia. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  VI  PU'BLICA  AND  PRl- 
VATA.    {Vid.  Yis.) 

JULIA  LEX  VICESIMA'RIA.    (lui.  Vicesima.) 

♦JUNCUS,  the  Rush,  in  Greek  axoivoc.  ( Vid. 
ScHCBNUs.)  In  the  second  Eclogue  of  Virgil,^  that 
poet  speaks  of  '*  interweaving  osiers  with  soft  rush- 
es" ("  Viminibus  moUique  paras  deiexcre  junco"). 
Fee  thinks  that  he  here  refers,  not  to  the  common 
Rush,  but  to  the  Scirpus  lacuslris  of  Linnceus.* 

JU'NEA  or  JU'NIA  NORBA'NA.    {Vid.  Libhb. 

TI.) 

JU'NIA  LEX,  REPETUNDA'RUM.    {Vid.  Ui- 

PBTUNDiB.) 

♦JUNIP'ERUS  {apKevdog),  the  Juniper-tree,  or 
Juniperus  communis^  L.  The  Juniper  is  a  very 
common  tree,  of  which  botanical  writers  mention 
two  species,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
size  of  their  fruit.  It  grows  in  Europe  in  all  lati- 
tudes. The  berry,  which  the  Greeks  called  apxev- 
6iCi  has  a  strong  odour,  from  which  the  tree  itself  i» 
not  exempt.  Theophrastus  states  that  the  apxev- 
&0C  is  like  the  Mpog^  and  that,  in  fact,  some  ap- 
plied the  same  generic  name  to  both,  calling  the 
upK€vdoft  for  distinction'  sake,  the  xedpoc  b^Kedpoc. 
Dioscorides  describes  two  species  of  Juniper,  which 
Sprengel  decides  to  be  the  Juniperus  tnacrocarpa, 
Sibth.,  and  the  J,  oxycedrus.* 
JURA  IN  RE.  ( Vid.  Dominium,  p.  374.) 
JURE  ACTIO,  IN.  (Kirf.  JuRisDiCTio.) 
JURE  CE'SSIO,  IN,  was  a  mode  of  transferring 
ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and  so  fai 
resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fine  and  by 
common  recovery  which,  till  lately,  were  in  use  in 
England.  The  in  jure  cessio  was  applicable  to 
things  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi,  and  also  to  res  in- 
corporates, which,  from  their  nature,  were  incapable 
of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this  transaction  were 
the  owner  {dominus  qui  cedit),  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  intended  to  transfer  the  ownership  (vtnitcaTw, 
cui  ceditur),  and  the  magistratus,  qui  addicit.  {Vid, 
JuRisDicTio.)  The  person  to  whom  the  ownership 
was  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing  as  his  own 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistratus  and  the  real 
owner ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner  for 
his  defence,  and,  on  his  declaring  that  he  had  none 
to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  the  magistratus  de> 
creed  {addixit)  the  thing  to  the  claimant.  This  pro 
ceeding  was  a  legis  actio. 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  25.)— 2.  (Gell.,  ii.,  24.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Oo> 
taY.,40.— Plin.,H.  N.,  xxxiii.,2.)— 4.  (Inst.,  i.,  tit.  20.)— 5.  (Ulp- 
Prag.,  vi.,  tit.  11.)— «.  (Brut.,  c.  16.— Pro  Balbo,  c.  21.)--7.  (L, 
72.)— «.  (F*o,  Flore  de  V  igilo,  p.  Ixxiii.)— 9.  (F6e,  Fkje  4i 
Tir^ils,  p.  Ixxii'.— Adams  Apr^nd.,  s.  t.  apKtvBoc.) 
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JURISCONSOLTI. 


JURISCONSULTI. 


A.n  heieditas  could  be  transferred  by  this  process 
eid.  Hbres,  Rohan,  p.  500) ;  and  the  res  corpo- 
ralea,  which  belonged  to  the  hereditas,  passed  in 
this  way  just  as  if  they  had  severally  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  in  jure  cessio. 

The  in  jure  cessio  was  an  old  Roman  institution, 
^nd  there  were  provisions  respecting  it  in  the 
Twelve  Tables.^ 

JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTI.  The 
origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men  who 
were  expounders  of  the  law  may  be  referred  to  the 
reparation  of  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  pontiliciuro. 
{Vid.  Ju8  Civile  Flavianum.)  Such  a  body  cer- 
tainly existed  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  the 
persons  who  professed  to  expound  the  law  were 
called  by  the  various  names  of  jurisperiti,  juriscon- 
sulti,  or  consulti  simply.  They  were  also  desig- 
nated by  other  names,  as  jurisprudentes,  pruden- 
tiores,  peritiores,  and  juris  auctores.  Cicero*  enu- 
merates the  jurisperitorum  auctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  The  definition 
of  a  jurisconsultus,  as  given  by  Cicero,'  is  a  "  per- 
son who  has  such  a  knowlege  of  the  laws  (leges)  and 
customs  {consuctudo)  which  prevail  in  a  state  as  to 
be  able  to  advise  {respondendum)^  act  (agendum), 
and  to  secure  a  person  in  his  dealings  {cavendum) : 
Sexcus  JEWas  Catus  {vid.  Jus  ^lianom),  M,  Man- 
lius,  and  P.  Mucins  are  examples."  In  the  oration 
Pro  Muraena,  Cicero  uses  "  scribere"  in  the  place 
of  "  agere."  The  business  of  the  early  jurisconsul- 
ti  consisted  both  in  advising  and  acting  on  behalf 
of  their  clients  {consuUores)  gratuitously.  They 
gave  their  advice  or  answers  {responsa)  either  in 
public  places  which  they  attended  at  certain  times, 
or  at  their  own  houses  ;*  and  not  only  on  matters 
of  law,  but  on  anything  else  that  might  be  referr^'l 
to  them  The  words  "  scribere"  and  "  cavere"  re- 
ferred to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  formal 
instrunients,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  <kc.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
formed by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  responsa,  and  who  were  wri- 
ters and  teachers.  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a  plebe- 
ian, who  was  consul  B.C.  281,  and  also  pontifex 
maximus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  gave  ad- 
vice publicly  {publice  professu^  est),  and  he  was 
distinguished  both  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  eloquence.  He  left  no  writings.  Long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law  had  b»;- 
come  a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of  oratory, 
and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence  in  the 
8ta^/»  hy  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  by  his 
oracoricdl  power  or  military  skill.  There  were 
many  distinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two  centuries 
'>f  the  republican  period,  among  whom  are  M.  Ma- 
nilius ;  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  pontifex  maximus  (B.C. 
131) ;  Q.  Mucins  Scsvola,  the  augur  ;  and  Q.  Mu- 
cins Scaevola,  the  son  of  Publius,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  95,  and  afterward  pontifex  maximus,  and  one 
of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (jurisperitorum  eloquentissi- 
mus,  eloquentium  jurisperitissimus^).  This  Scaevola 
the  pontifex  was  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  the  jus  civile  a  systematic  form,  by  a 
treatise  in  eighteen  books.*  Servius  Sulpicius  Ru- 
fuo,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,'  was  as 
great  an  orator  as  the  pontifex  Scaevola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist.  Many  persons,  both  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  had  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first  who 
handled  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  and,  as  he  had 
boih  numerous  scholars  and  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter, we  may  view  him  as  the  founder  of  that  method- 
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ical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  which  charac- 
terized the  subsequent  Roman  jurists,*  and  in  which 
they  have  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  are  distirifniiah- 
ed  from  those  of  the  republican  period  by  two  cir- 
cumstances, the  jus  respondendi,  and  the  riae  of 
two  sects  or  schools  of  law. 

It  is  said  that  Augustus  determined  that  the  ju- 
risconsult! should  give  their  responsa  under  his 
sanction  {ex  avctoriiate  ejus  respoTtdarent),  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Gaius*  speaks  of  the  responsa  and  opin* 
iones  of  those  jurists  "  quibus  permissum  est  iurm 
condere."  The  object  of  Augustus  was  probably  to 
obtain,  by  this  indirect  method,  that  control  over 
the  administration  of  the  law  which  he  coald  not 
obtain  in  any  other  way.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
jurists  who  had  not  obtained  this  mark  of  imperial 
favour  were  excluded  from  giving  opinions;  bat 
the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little  weight 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  privileged  elaae. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jurists  was  to  hare 
the  force  of  law  {legis  vicem) :  if  they  were  not 
unanimous,  the  judex  might  follow  which  opinion 
he  pleased.  Gains  refers  the  establishment  of  this 
rule  to  a  rescript  of  Hadrian  ;*  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  rescript  must  be  rather  considered  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  established  practice.  The  consti- 
tution of  this  body  of  jurists,  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding as  to  taking  their  opinions,  are  not  known. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  they  formed  a 
kind  of  college ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  sappose 
how  tho  opinions  were  taken.  The  power  of  ma- 
king or  declaring  the  law  was  limited  to  a  dectakm 
in  the  cases  which  came  before  them,  which,  how* 
ever,  would  doubtless  be  received  as  law  in  all  ee- 
ses  of  the  same  kind,  and  would  serve  as  a  gvida 
in  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  The  earlier  jurisecnsnlti 
gave  their  opinions  either  orally  or  in  writing ;  hut 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  probably,  the  jurists,  that  is 
the  privileged  jurists,  gave  their  answers  "  signata,' 
that  is,  in  an  official  form.  The  matter  proposed 
for  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  was  sometimes 
stated  in  the  responsum,  either  fully  or  briefly ;  and 
the  responsum  itself  was  sometimes  short,  some- 
times long ;  sometimes  it  contained  the  grounds  of 
the  opinion,  and  sometimes  it  did  not,  which  cir- 
cumstance, however,  did  not  invalidate  its  force.* 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  schools 
{schol(B)  or  sects  of  jurists,  the  nominal  heads  of 
which  were  respectively  Ateius  Capito  and  Antis- 
tius  Labeo,  while,  in  fact,  they  derived  their  name 
and  reputation  from  the  two  most  distinguished 
teachers  connected  with  them,  Sabinus  and  Proeo- 
lus.  The  followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with 
certainty  to  have  been  such,  were  Nerva,  Proculos, 
Nerva  the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsus  the  son,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  followers  of  Capito  were 
Massurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Longinns 
Coelius  Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Abumus  Valens 
Tuscianus,  Gains  {vid.  Institutioneb),  and  probnMy 
Pompon  ins.  But  the  schools  did  not  take  their 
names  from  Labeo  and  Capito.  The  followers  of 
Labeo  were  named  Proculiani  from  Proculus.  Tlie 
followers  of  Capito  derived  their  name  of  Sabiniaai 
from  Massurius  Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius, 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero :  they  were  some- 
times also  called  Cassiani,  from  C.  Cassius  Longi- 
nus. It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  precision  the 
difiTerences  which  characterized  the  two  schools. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  dtfier- 
ences,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  referred  f  o  the 
personal  character  of  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  schcxila 
were  substxiuenUy  distinguished  by  a  difference  in 
their  manner  of  handling  the  maUer  of  the  law 
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The  achuol  of  Capito  adhered  more  cloeely  to  what 
was  established,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  was 
written.  Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater  acquire- 
ments than  Capito,  and  his  school  looked  more  to 
the  internal  meaning  than  to  tho  external  form,  and 
thus,  while  apparently  deviating  from  the  letter, 
they  approached  nearer  to  true  results,  though  the 
strict  logic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  produce 
A  result  less  adapted  to  general  convenience  than 
the  conclusions  of  the  Sabiniani,  which  were  based 
n  the  prevailing  notions  of  equity. 

The  jurisconsuiti  were  both  teachers  and  writers. 
Their  writings  consisted  of  commentarii  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  on  the  Edict,  on  particular  leges, 
more  especially  on  some  of  the  Juliae  leges,  and  on 
other  special  matters.  The  later  jurists  also  com- 
mented on  the  writings  of  the  earlier  jurists.  They 
also  wrote  elementary  treatises  {eUmenta,  cornmen- 
lons),  such  as  the  Institutiones  of  Gains,  which  is 
the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that  we  know  to  have 
been  written ;  books  called  Regolie  and  Definitio- 
DCS,  which  probably  were  collections  of  principles 
of  law ;  collections  of  cases  and  answers,  under 
the  various  names  of  responsa,  epistole,  sententis, 
and  opiniones ;  systems  of  law ;  and  various  works 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  with  a  great  variety 
of  names,  such  as  disputationes,  questiones,  enchi- 
hdja,  res  qnotidiane,  and  various  other  titles. 

The  juristical  writers  were  very  numerous :  they 
formed  a  continued  series,  beginning  with  those  al- 
leady  enumerated,  and  ending,  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus,  with  Modestinus.  who  was  a 
pQpil  of  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  Digest,  this  great  mass  of 
literature  is  nearly  lost.    {Vid.  pANDscTiE.)^ 

JURISDrCTIO.  The  "  officium"  of  him  "  qui 
JUS  dicit"  is  defined  as  follows  :*  "  Bonorum  posset- 
tumem  dare  potest^  et  inpotsessumem  mittere^  pupiUis 
moH  habenlibus  tutores  corutituerCf  judices  liliganti- 
kiu  darey  This  is  the  general  signification  of  the 
word  jurisdictio,  which  expresses  the  whole  "  ofii- 
frimn  jus  dicentis."  The  functions  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  "  officium  jus  dicentis"  belong  either 
to  the  jurisdictio  (in  its  special  sense)  or  to  the  im- 
pcrium  mixtum,  or  they  are  those  which  are  ex- 
ercised by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senatus  consultum, 
or  anthority  delegated  by  the  princeps,  as  the  "  Tu- 
toris  datio."*  The  jurisdictio  of  those  magistrates 
who  had  no  imperium  was  limited,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  the  imperium,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
iarisdictio  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  term.  {Vid. 
Maoists ATU 8.)  Inasmuch  as  jurisdictio  in  its  spe- 
cial sense,  and  the  imperium  mixtum,  are  compo- 
nent parts  of  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  imperi- 
om  may  be  said  to  be  contained  in,  or  incident  to, 
jurisdictio  (imperium  quod  jurisdicHoni  cohttret).^ 
Sometimes  imperium  is  viewed  as  the  term  which 
designates  the  full  power  of  the  magistratus ;  and 
when  so  viewed,  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  or  as  comprehend- 
isg  jurisdictio  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus  impe- 
rmm  may  be  considered  as  containing  or  as  con- 
taioed  in  jurisdictio,  according  as  we  give  to  each 
term  respectively  its  wider  or  its  narrower  mean- 
ing-* The  jurisdictio  was  either  volnntaria  or  con- 
tentiosa.*  The  jurisdictio  voluntaria  rendered  valid 
certain  acts  done  before  the  magistratus,  for  which 
certain  forms  were  required,  as  adoption  and  man- 
omission.  I'hns  adoption,  properly  so  called,  could 
take  place  before  the  praeses  of  a  province  ;^  but  in 
Home  it  took  place  before  the  praetor,  and  was  said 
lo  be  effected  **imperio  magistratU9."     The  juris- 
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dictio  contentiosa  had  reference  to  legal  procoed^Aga 
before  a  magistratus,  which  were  said  to  be  tM 
jure,  as  opposed  to  the  proceedings  before  a  judeXi 
which  were  said  to  be  in  judicio.  The  magistratus, 
therefore,  was  said  jus  dicere  or  reddere  with  re- 
spect to  what  he  did  personally,  and  thouj^h  he 
might  not  declare  the  law  tiuly,  still  he  wai  said 
"jus  dicere."  Accordingly,  "magistratus'*  and 
"  qui  Roms  jus  dicit"  are  equivalent.*  The  Amo- 
tions included  in  jurisdictio  in  this,  its  special  sensa 
were  the  addictio  in  the  legis  actiones,  the  giving  of 
the  formula  in  proceedings  conducted  according  to 
the  newer  process,  and  the  appointment  of  a  judex 
The  appointing  of  a  judex,  "  judicis  datio,"  was  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  facts  in  dispute 
between  the  parties.  The  words  of  the  formula 
are  "  Judex  esto,'*  dec. ;'  and  the  terms  of  the  edict 
in  which  the  praetor  declares  that  he  will  give  a  ju- 
dex, that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are 
"Judicium  dabo.'**  Addictio  belongs  to  that  part 
of  jurisdictio  by  which  the  magistratus  himself 
makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment :  thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  in  jure  cesSio,  he  is  said  "  rem  addice- 
re."*  Addicere  is  to  adjudge  a  thing  or  the  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  to  one  of  the  litigant  parties.  In 
the  case  of  furtum  manifestum,  inasmuch  as  tho 
facts  would  be  certain,  there  was  an  addictio.* 

Other  uses  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  ii 
Facciolati. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  three  terms,  do,  dico^ 
addico,  that  Varro*  remarks  that  the  praetor  must 
use  one  of  these  words  "  cum  lege  quid  peragitur." 
Accordingly,  those  days  were  called  Nefasti  on 
which  no  legal  business  could  be  done,  because 
the  words  of  legal  force  could  not  be  used.^ 

JUS.  "  All  people,"  says  Gains,*  "  who  are  gov- 
erned by  leges  and  mores,  use  partly  their  own  law 
(;iw),  partly  the  law  (jus)  that  is  common  to  all 
mankind ;  for  the  law  (jus)  which  a  state  estab- 
lishes for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state,  and  it 
called  jus  civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  (jus)  of  that 
state.  But  the  law  (jtis)  which  natural  reason  (tw^ 
uralis  ratio)  has  established  among  all  mankind  is 
equally  observed  by  all  people,  and  is  called  jus  gen- 
tium, as  being  that  law  (jus)  which  all  nations  fol- 
low. The  Roman  populus,  therefore,  follows  part- 
ly its  own  peculiar  law  (suum  proprium  jus),  partly 
the  common  law  (commune  jus)  of  all  mankind." 

According  to  this  view,  sdl  law  (jus)  is  distributed 
into  two  parts,  jus  gentium  and  jus  civile,  and  the 
whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  any  state  is  its  jus 
civile.*  The  Roman  law,  therefore,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Roman  state,  is  its  jus  civile,  some- 
times called  jus  civile  Romanorum,  but  more  fre- 
quently designated  by  the  term  jus  civile  only,  by 
which  is  meant  the  jus  civile  of  the  Romans. 

The  jus  gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gains  as 
springing  out  of  the  naturalis  ratio  common  to  all 
mankind,  which  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in 
another  passage,"  where  he  uses  the  expression 
"  omnium  civitatium  jus"  as  equivalent  to  the  jus 
gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  naturalis  ratio. 
In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, which  was  not  regulated  by  Roman  law,  on 
the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  the  naturale  jus  IndJfiTer- 
ently,  thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and  naturale  jus 
equivalent. "  He  founds  cognatio  on  naturalis  ratio, 
as  being  common  to  all  mankind,  and  agnatic  on 
civilis  ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  institution.*' 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest,"  he  calls  the  same 
thing  naturale  jus  in  s.  2,  and  jus  gentium  in  s.  8^ 
6.    The  naturale  jus  and  the  jus  gentium  are  thei0» 
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lore  ?dentical.  Cicero^  opposes  natura  to  leges, 
There  he  explains  natura  by  the  term  jus  gentium, 
and  makes  leges  equivalent  to  jus  civile.  In  the 
Partitiones'  he  also  divides  jus  into  natura  and  lex. 

There  is  a  threefold  division  of  jus  made  by  IJl- 
pian  and  others,  which  is  as  follows :  jus  civile ; 
jus  gentium,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
Idnd :  and  jus  naturale,  which  is  common  to  man 
And  beastr.  The  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  havo  been  a  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  a  state  of  nature, 
first  to  a  state  of  society,  and  then  to  a  condition 
of  independent  states.  This  division  had,  however, 
no  practical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  mere- 
ly as  a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at 
first  sight,  this  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation ;  and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant 
to  say  that  beasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations  on 
which  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  In  the 
Institutes  the  three  divisions  are  confounded ;'  for 
the  explanation  of  jui  naturale  is  first  taken  from 
the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then  the  jus 
gentium  and  civile  aie  explained  according  to  the 
twofold  division  of  Gains  already  quoted,  so  that 
we  have  in  the  same  section  the  jus  naturale  ex- 
plained in  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the  jus  gentium 
explained  in  the  sense  of  Gains,  as  derived  from 
the  naturalis  ratio.  Farther,  in  the  second  book,* 
the  jus  naturale  is  explained  to  be  the  same  as  jus 
gentium,  and  the  jus  naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval 
with  the  human  race.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
usion  in  the  Institutes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wofold  division  of  Gaius  was  that  which  prevailed 
-u  Roman  jurisprudence.*  This  twofold  division 
•I  i^nTs  clearly  in  Cicero,  who  says  that  the  old 
^  A  vns  separated  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  gen- 
timj :  and  he  adds,  that  the  jus  civile  (of  any  state) 
is  not,  k  horefore,  jus  gentium,  but  that  what  is  called 
jcs  g3i.il  iL-\  ought  to  be  jus  civile." 

The  jvii  civile  of  the  Romans  is  divisible  into 
two  parts,  'vi  civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  jus 
pontiiicium,  or  the  law  of  religion.  This  opposi- 
tion is  sometii^cs  expressed  by  the  words  jus  and 
fas  (fas  el  jura  •  inyM"^)  ;  and  the  law  of  things  not 
^rtaining  to  religion  and  of  things  pertaining  to  it, 
are  also  respectively  c;nposed  to  one  another  by  the 
terms  res  juris  humai^:  tt  divini.'  ( Vid.  Dominium.) 
Thus  the  pontifices  majini,  P.  Crassus  and  T.  Co- 
runcanius,  are  said  to  h^ve  given  responsa  de  om- 
nibus divinis  et  humanis  rebus.' 

The  law  of  roligion,  or  tl*s  ;'is  pontificium,  was 
under  the  contiol  of  the  pon^n..>e3,  who,  in  fact, 
originally  had  the  control  of  tht>  vv:iole  mass  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  sep.iraticn  of  the  jus 
civile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  the 
jus  civile  in  its  narrower  sense  and  tho  jus  ponti- 
ficium, that  each  part  had  its  prc^per  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  fuliy  made, 
the  auctoritas  pontificum  had  the  same  operation 
and  effect  with  respect  to  the  law  of  religion  that 
the  auctoritas  prudentium  had  on  the  jus  civile.^^ 
Still,  even  after  the  separation,  there  was  a  mutual 
relation  between  these  two  branches  of  law ;  for 
instance,  an  adrogatio  was  not  valid  by  the  jus 
civile  unless  it  was  valid  by  the  jus  pontificium.^^ 
( Vid.  Adoption.)  Again,  jus  pontificium,  in  its  wi- 
der sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had  its  subdivi- 
sions, as  into  jus  augurum,  pontificum,  &c.'* 
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'*  Law,**  says  Gaius,^  meaning  the  lUnriac  ^fil 
law  (jura),  "  is  composed  of  leges,  plehiscila,  soiui- 
tus  consulta,  coiistitutiones  principum,  the  odicta 
of  those  who  have  the  jus  edicendi,  and  the  respon- 
sa prudentium. ' '  The  component  parts  enumerated 
by  Cicero*  are  "leges  (which  include  plebiscita), 
senatus  consulta,  res  judicatee,  jurispeiitorum  aoc- 
toritas,  edicta  magistratuum,  mos,  and  lequitas.*' 
A  consideration  of  the  different  epochs  at  whicl 
these  writers  lived  will  account  for  part  of  the  dia- 
crepancy ;  but  the  addition  of  mos  in  Cicero*s  enu- 
meration is  important. 

Some  of  these  component  parts  are  also  opposed; 
thus,  jus  civUe  is  opposed  to  the  jus  prstoriom  or 
honorarium,  which  originated  in  the  jus  ediceodL 
( Vid.  £  Die  r  UM . )  In  this  sense  j  us  civile  consists  ol 
leges  and  senatus  consulta,  and  apparently  of  mos. 

The  component  parts  of  this  narrower  jus  civile, 
that  is,  of  jus  civile  as  opposed  to  preetorium,  are 
also  opposed  to  one  another,  that  is,  lex  and  mos 
are  sometunes  opposed  to  one  another,  a«  parts 
component  of  the  jus  civile  (in  this  its  limited  senseX 
but  different  in  their  origin.  Horace*  speaks  ol 
**Mo8  et  lex;"  Juvenal*  opposes  "Juris  nodos  et 
legum  aenigmata  ;**  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  leges,* 
to  lex,*  and  to  senatus  consultum.'  As  then  op- 
posed to  leges,  jus  civile  appears  to  be  equivaleiil 
to  mos.  In  fact,  the  opposition  between  lex  and 
mos  follows  the  analogy  of  that  between  jus  scrip- 
tum  and  non  scriptum.  "  When  there  are  scripts 
leges,  we  must  follow  that  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  mores  and  consuetude. — ^Inmiemorial  (»•• 
vcterata)  consuetude  is  properly  observed  as  a  lex 
{yro  lege),  and  this  is  the  jus  which  is  said  to  be 
'  moribus  constitutum.'  ***  Thus  inunemorial  usage 
was  the  foundation  of  the  "jus  moribus  constito- 
tum."  (See  the  article  Inpamia  as  to  the  origin 
of  infamia.)  This  branch  of  law  seems  sometimes 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  Roman  jurists  as 
law  merely  by  force  of  custom,  whereas  such  cus- 
tom was  only  law  when  it  had  been  recognised  by 
a  competent  authority.  There  is,  however,  a  pas- 
sage of  Ulpian,*  in  which  he  distinctly  speaks  ol 
confirming  a  consuetude  in  a  judicium,  which  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  its  force  as  law 
depended  on  a  decision  in  judicium.  And  the  mean- 
ing is  clear,  whether  we  read  contradicto  or  contra- 
dicts in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

The  Roman  writers,  indeed,  frequently  refer  to 
a  large  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  mores  or  on 
the  mos  majorum,  and  not  on  legea.^*  Thus  Ul- 
pian" says  that  the  jus  patriae  potestatis  is  moribus 
receptum.  But  mos  contained  matters  relating  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  also  view  mos  and  lex.  ^len 
opposed,  as  component  parts  of  the  jus  civile  in  its 
wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  the  whole  of  it. 
Mores  in  the  sense  of  immorality,  that  which  posi- 
tive morality  disapproves  of,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  jus  founded  on  mores :  the  former  is  mali 
mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a  jus 
moribus  constitutum.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  the 
dos  there  was  a  retentio  in  respect  of  the  more^ 
graviores  or  majores,  which  was  adultery.** 

The  terms  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum,  «s  ex- 
plained in  the  Institutes,"  comprehended  the  whole 
uf  the  jus  civile ;  for  it  was  idl  either  scriptum  or 
non  scriptum,  whatever  other  divisions  there  might 
be.***  Jus  scriptum  comprehended  everything,  ex- 
cept that  "  quod  usus  approbavit."  This  division 
of  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum  does  not  appear 
in  Gaius.    It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  wri 
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i«n,  and  seeias  to  have  little  or  no  practical  appli- 
'^ion  among  the  Romans. 

A  diyjsion  of  jus  into  publicum  and  privatum  is 
Oiention^Hi  by  the  Roman  jurists.*  The  former  is 
(iefined  to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  status  rei 
ftoitians,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a  state ;  the  latter 
e  defined  to  be  that  which  relates  "  ad  singulorum 
■lilitatem."  The  publicum  jus  is  farther  said  by 
f  Ipian'  **  in  sacris,  in  sacerdotibus,  in  magistrati- 
kM^  consistere.'*  According  to  this  view,  it  com- 
p<ei)en(i3  the  law  of  religion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
fvs  civile  which  is  not  piivatuni.  There  are  oth- 
er significations  of  the  jus  publicum  in  the  Roman 
ittTiSta.  but  the  whole  division  of  jus  into  publicum 
iad  piivatum  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle, 
umI  is  very  confused.  The  elementary  treatise  of 
Guiu3  does  not  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  jus  privatum.  Justinian  in  his  Insti- 
lUis,  after  making  this  division  of  jus  into  publi- 
cum and  privatum,  says,  "we  must  therefore  treat 
of  jus  privatum,"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did 
uot  contemplate  treating  of  jus  publicum.  The  title 
lie  Judiciis  Publicis,  the  last  in  the  Institutes,  does 
qU  belong  to  jus  publicum  as  above  defined ;  and 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  some  of  the  mat- 
ters involved  in  judicia  publica  were  not  viewed 
as  belonging  to  publicum  jus,  though  certainly  all 
of  ihem  could  not  so  be  viewed  • 

The  jus  quiritium  is  equivalent  to  the  jus  civile 
Ronianorum.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  expressions 
dominus  and  dominium  ex  jure  quiritium,  as  con- 
trasted with  in  Donis  {vid.  Dominium)  ;  and  a  La- 
tiiius,  if  be  obtained  from  the  imperator  the  jus  qui- 
ritium, obtained  the  Roman  civitas>  The  terms 
jus  quiritium  and  the  Romana  civitas  are  therefore 
identical  in  this  passage.  Such  part  of  the  Roman 
law,  in  its  widest  sense,  as  related  to  buying,  sell- 
ing, letting,  hiring,  and  such  obligations  as  were 
not  founded  on  the  jus  civile,  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  jus  gentium,*  that  is,  the  jus  nat- 
urale.^  Accordingly,  when  ownership  could  be  ac- 
quired by  tradition^  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
way  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  jus  civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  jus  gentium. 
When  the  jus  civile  prescribed  certain  forms  by 
which  ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  and  such 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 
jure  civili  or  jure  quiritium,  but  there  was  that  in- 
terest which  was  called  in  bonis.  It  is  not  said  by 
Gaius*  that  the  in  bonis  arose  by  virtue  of  the  jus 
gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  he 
(^id  not  so  view  it;  for  in  another  passage*  he 
speaks  of  alienation  or  change  of  ownership  being 
effected  either  by  the  jus  naturale,  as  in  the  case 
of  tradition,  or  by  the  jus  civile,  as  in  the  case  of 
mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion.  In  this 
passage  he  is  speaking  of  alienation,  which  is  com- 
pletely effected  by  tradition,  so  that  there  is  a  legal 
change  of  ownership  recognised  by  Roman  law ; 
not  by  Roman  law  specially  as  such,  but  by  Ro- 
man law  as  adopting  or  derived  from  the  jus  gen- 
tium. In  the  other  case,*  there  is  no  ownership 
cither  as  recognised  by  Roman  law  as  such,  or  by 
Roman  law  as  adopting  the  jus  gentium :  the  in 
bonis  is  merely  recognised  by  the  prajtorian  law,  to 
which  division  it  therefore  belongs.  So  far  as  the 
equity  of  the  prator  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the 
jus  gentium,  so  far  may  the  in  bonis  be  said  to  be 
foQoded  on  it  also.  Properly  speaking,  the  jus  gen- 
tium was  only  received  as  Roman  law  when  it  did 
Oct  contradict  the  jus  civile ;  that  is,  it  could  only 
ba^e  its  full  effect  as  the  Jus  gentium  when  it  was 
aol  contradicted  or  limited  by  the  jus  civile.    When 
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it  was  so  contrhdfctrd  or  limited,  the  pretoi  cottM 
only  give  it  a  partial  effect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  ib 
obvious  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  nullify  the  jus 
civile,  and  so  to  make  the  jus  gentium  as  extensive 
in  its  operation  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
limitation  of  the  jus  civile.  The  bounds  that  were 
placed  to  this  power  of  the  praetor  were  not  very 
definite.  Still  he  generally  fashioned  his  jus  pm- 
torium  after  the  analogy  of  the  jus  civile,  ai  d  the  ugo 
he  made  it  of  no  effect  as  against  his  jus  praeton'um, 
he  maintained  its  form  and  left  it  to  its  full  opera 
tion,  except  so  far  as  he  necessarily  limited  iti:  op- 
eration by  his  own  jus  prffitorium. 

Jus,  used  absolutely,  is  defined  to  be  ^'ars  boni  et 
aqui,''-  which  is  an  absurd  definition.  What  it  re- 
ally is  may  be  collected  from  the  above  enumera 
tion  of  its  parts  or  divisions.  Its  general  signifi  na- 
tion is  law,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  lex  or 
a  law.  Lex,  however,  as  already  shown,  is  soiro- 
times  used  generally  for  law,  as  in  the  instan.-'f 
from  Cicero  where  it  is  opposed  to  natura.  Lex, 
therefore,  in  this  general  sense,  comprehends  lege:? 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  In  its  spe- 
cial sense  of  a  law,  it  is  included  in  jus.  Jus  is  also 
used  in  the  plural  number  (jura)  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  the  component  parts  of  jus,  as  in  Gains,* 
where  he  says,  "  Constant  autem  jura  ex  Icgtbus,*' 
&c. ;  and  in  another  passage,*  where  he  says,  with 
reference  to  the  agnationis  jus,  or  law  of  agnatio, 
and  the  cognationis  jus,  or  law  of  cognatio,  •♦  CivilU 
ratio  civilia  quidcm  jura  corrumpere  voiest.*^  Indeed, 
in  this  passage,  agnationis  jus  and  cognationis  JMs 
are  two  of  the  jura  or  parts  of  jus,  which  with  other 
jura  make  up  the  whole  of  jus.  Again,*  that  provis- 
ion of  the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  which  forba-Jo 
the  alienation  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  is  referred  tu 
thu3 :  **guod  quidem  j«*,"  "which  rule  of  law,"  ci: 
"  V  hich  law,"  it  being  a  law  compreV*?ided  in  an 
other  law,  which  contained  this  and  many  othei 
provisions.  Thus,  though  lex,  in  its  strict  sense  o< 
a  law,  is  different  from  jus  in  its  large  sense,  anu 
though  jus,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never 
used  for  a  lex,  still  jus,  in  this  its  narrower  sense, 
is  used  to  express  a  rule  of  law,  or  a  law.  Thus 
Gaius*  speaks  of  the  jura,  or  legal  provisions  com- 
prised in  the  lex  ^Elia  Sextia,  and  of  jura  as  baso  J 
on  the  responsa  prudentium. 

Jus  has  also  the  special  meaning  of  a  facultv  or 
legal  right.  Thus  Gains  says,  "it  is  an  actio  in 
rem  when  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own, 
or  claim  some  jus  as  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  utendi, 
eundi,  agendi.*'  The  parental  power  is  called  a  "^im 
proprium  civium  Romanorum."  The  meaning  of  lau 
generally,  and  of  a  legal  right,  are  applied  to  jus  by 
Cicero  in  the  same  sentence :  "  If  a  man  ignorant 
of  law  {imperitus  juris)  seek  to  maintain  my  right 
{meum  jus)  by  the  interdict."*  As  the  several  rules 
of  law  which  are  often  comprised  in  one  lex,  or 
which  make  up  the  whole  body  of  jus  (law),  may 
be  called  jura  with  reference  to  their  object,  so  the 
various  legal  rights  which  are  severally  called  jui 
with  reference  to  some  particular  subject  may  be 
collectively  called  jura.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
jura  parentis  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow  from 
the  fact  of  paternity. 

The  phrase  jura  prsediorum,  which  is  used  by  the 
Roman  jurists,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  open  tc 
objection. 

The  potestas  which  a  Roman  father  had  over  his 
children  being  a  jus  or  legal  right,  there  hence  atose 
the  distinction  of  persons  into  those  who  are  sui  and 
those  who  are  alieni  juris.  All  the  rights  of  such 
persons  severally  are  represented  by  the  collective 
phrase  "jus  personarum,"  or  that  division  of  the 
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Mrhole  matter  of  jus  which  treats  of  the  status  of 
persons,  in  other  words,  the  law  of  persons. 

This  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  division  of 
the  matter  of  law  which  appears  among  the  Roman 
jurists,  namely,  the  law  of  persons;  the  law  of 
things,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  **;»»  quod 
ad  res  pertinei  ;"  and  the  law  of  actions,  **ju8  quod 
ad  actiones  pcrtinety^  In  his  first  book  Gaius  treets 
nf  the  law  of  |>ersons,  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the 
law  of  actions ;  and,  accordingly,  the  second  and 
third  contain  the  law  of  things,  to  express  which  he 
docs  not  use  a  phraseology  analogous  to  that  of 
"jus  personarum,"  but  he  says  he  will  treat  De 
Rebus.  This  division  of  the  "jm*  qiiod  ad  actiones 
perlinct"  is  explained  in  the  article  Actio. 

The  adjective  justum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers  in  the  sense  of  that  wiiich  is  consistent 
with  jus  or  law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus  it 
is  a  justum  (legal)  matrimonium  if  there  is  connu- 
bium  between  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 
The  word  justum  has  many  varieties  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, from  the  meanings  of  jus. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  before  the  magistratus  or  before  a  judex. 
(Vid.  Judicium.)  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  ques- 
tion were  said  to  be  done  "  aut  ad  popidum^  out  in 
jure,  aut  ad  judicem.""^  Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the 
place  "  in  quo  jus  redditur*^  is  only  an  application  of 
the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which  it  is 
done.  The  expression  jus  dicere  is  explained  under 
Jurisdictio.  There  are  other  meanings  of  jus,  but 
they  are  unimportant,  or  may  be  deduced  from  what 
is  here  said. 

JUS  ^LIA'NUM  was  a  compilation  by  Sextus 
^lius  Pffitus,  surnamed  Catus,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  198,'  and  who  is  called  by  his  contemporary 
Ennius  "  egregie  cordatus  homo.**  He  is  also  fre- 
quently mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero.*  The 
Ins  JElianum,  also  called  Tripertila,  contained  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  interpretatio,  and 
the  I  eg  is  actiones.  This  work  existed  in  the  lime 
i)f  Pomponius.*  Cicero  also  speaks  of  some  com- 
iiientarii  by  iEIius." 

JUS  APPLICATIO'NIS.  {Vid.  Banishment, 
Roman,  p.  137.) 

JUS  CIVrLE.     (Vid.JuB.) 

JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIA'NUM.  Appius  Claudius 
I'secus,  who  was  censor  B.C.  312,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  a  book  of  actiones  or  forms  of  procedure, 
which  his  clerk  Cn.  Flavius  made  public'  Accord- 
ing to  one  story, ^  Flavius  surreptitiously  obtained 
possession  of  the  book  of  Appius,  and  was  reward- 
ed by  the  people  for  his  services  by  being  made  tri- 
bunus  plebis  and  curule  ae«Iile.  The  effect  of  this 
publication  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  the  low  to  the  plebeians,  and  to  separate 
the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  ponlificium. 

JUS  CIVILE  PAPIRIA'NUM  or  PAPISIA'- 
NUM  was  a  compilation  of  the  leges  regiai,  or  laws 
passed  in  the  kingly  period  of  Rome.  This  compi- 
lation was  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,*  to  which  circumstance 
we  probably  owe  the  preservation  of  existing  frag- 
ments of  the  leges  regiae.  There  is  great  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  character  of  this  compilation  of  Papir- 
ius.  and  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  made.  Even 
the  .'lame  of  the  compiler  is  not  quite  certain,  as  he 
is  variously  called  Caius,  Sextus,  and  Publius.  The 
best  notice  of  the  fragments  of  the  leges  regiae  is  by 
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,'Cic.,  De  Or.,  i  a«  ^—8.  (Di?.  1.  ti»  •  •  7.)— 9.  (Dig.  50.  tit. 
16,  s.  144.) 
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Dirksen,  in  his  "  Versucken  zur  Kritik  und  < 
gung  der  Quellen  des  Romiscken  Rechts."     See  alM 
Zimmern,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  PrivatreehU. 
JL^S  GENTILI'TIUM.     {Vid.  Gen8.) 
JUS  GENTIUM.    {Vid.Jvs.) 
JUS  HONORA'RIUM.     (Vid.  Edictum,  p  383  J 
JUS  ITA'LICUiM.    (Vid.  CoLONiA,  p.  281.) 
JUS  LATH.     (  Vid.  Civitas,  Latinitas  ) 
JUS  LIBERO'RUM.    {Vid.  Jclia  kt  Pa  pi  a  Pmi 
VMA  Lex,  p.  667.) 
JUS  PONTIFrCIUM.    (Vid.  Jus.  p.  560.) 
JUS  PU'BLICUM,  PRIV.ATUM.     (rid.  Jus,; 
561.) 

JUS  QUIRITIUM.     (Vid.  CiviTAF,  Jus.) 
JUS  RESPONDENDI.     (V7d.  Jurisconsulti., 
JUS  VOCATIO,  IN.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
JUS JURANDUM.     ( Vid.  Oath. ) 
JUSJURANDUM  CALU'MNI.iE.    (Vid.  Calvu 

NIA.) 

♦JUSQUI'AMUS,  a  corruption  from  Hyoscyamu*, 
which  see 

JUSTA  FUNERA.     (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 
JUSTINIANE'US  CODEX.    (Vid.  Codex  Jot 

TINIANF.U8.) 

JUSTITIUM.  (Vid.  FuNU8,  p.  462.) 
JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  a  pr«torian  aciiu 
which  a  man  had  against  a  father  or  master  of  a 
slave  (dominu^)^  if  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave  had 
entered  into  any  contract  at  the  biddinjar  (^W^if)  o/ 
the  father  or  master,  for  the  full  amount  of  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contracted  with  a  fil- 
iusfamilias  or  a  slave,  was  not  consiiiered  to  deal 
with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  that  of  the 
father  cr  roaster.  This  actio  is  classed  by  Gaius 
with  the  exercitoria  and  institoria.* 

♦lYNX  or  YUNX  (itJyf),  a  species  of  D;rd,  ihe 
Wryneck,  or  Yunx  torquUlay  L.  It  is  a  bird  of  ihc 
size  of  a  lark,  brown  above,  and  prettily  marked 
with  little  blackish  waves,  and  longitudinal  yellow 
and  black  reticulations ;  whitish  striped  across,  with 
black  underneath.  "  The  Wryneck,"  observes  G r if- 
fith,^  "  derives  its  name  from  a  singular  habit  it  has 
of  turning  its  head  towards  the  back,  and  closing  its 
eyes:  this  movement  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
surprise,  terror,  or  astonishment  at  the  sight  ot 
some  novel  object.  It  is  also  an  effort  which  the 
bird  appears  to  make  to  disengage  itself  when  it  is 
held ;  but  as  it  executes  it  equally  in  a  state  of  lib- 
erty, and  as  the  young,  even  in  the  nest,  have  the 
same  habit,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  the  result  oi 
a  peculiar  conformation.  This  species  of  bird,  with- 
out being  numerous,  is  extended  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope from  Greece  to  Lapland." — The  lynx  was  cele- 
brated in  the  magical  incantations  of  antiquity,  the 
entrails,  or  the  bird  itself,  being  attached  to  a  kind 
of  brazen  wheel,  which  was  made  to  revolve  while 
the  charm  was  sung.  In  one  of  the  Idyls  of  The- 
ocritus,  a  female  adopts  this  as  one  of  the  means  of 
recalling  the  aflections  of  a  faithless  lover.  Tlie 
lynx  was  for  a  time  erroneously  confounded  with  a 
species  of  MotaciUa^  or  Wagtail,  upon  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  and  some 
of  the  scholiasts.  The  descript  ion  of  the  Ivy^.  how- 
ever, by  Tzetzes  applies  very  well  to  the  Wryneck 
The  German  lexicographers  also  set  down  the  Wtn 
dehals,  or  Wryneck,  as  the  Ivy^  of  the  Greeks  • 

K.     See  C. 


LA'BARUM.     (Vid.  Signa  Militaria.) 
*LABRAX  (XuSpa^),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Bass 
or  Sea  Perch,  the  Perca  labrax  of  Linnaeus,  or  La- 


1.  (Gaiu«,  itr.,  70.— Diff.  15,  lit.  4.)— 8.  {nA.  tii.,  p.  S».)-~S 
(Theocrit.,  Id.,  ii.,  17.— Tzetzes  ad  Lj-tvph.,  C         -     "  - 
Append.,  s.  v.) 


LAByRIMilUS. 


LACERNA. 


Mtx/«jNi«of  Cavier.  Some  of  the  commentators 
OQ  the  classics,  observes  Adams,  refer  the  Lupus 
to  the  Pike,  bat  Rondeiet  is  at  great  pains  to  dis- 
prove tbis  opinion.^  ; 

LABYRINTHUS  {Xa6vptv0oc).    This  word  ap- ' 
pears  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  .x.t  of  Egyptian,  as  ' 
has  generally  been  supposed ;  it  is  probably  a  de- 1 
rivatiie  form  of  Aa5<poc>  &n<i  etymologically  con- 
,nected  with  WaOpai.    Accordingly,  the  proper  defi- 
HtioD  of  labyrinthus  is  a  large  and  complicated  sub- 1 
;  cnaneous  cayem,  with  numerous  and  intricate  pas- ! 
gages  similar  to  those  of  a  mine."    Hence  the  cav- ' 
eras  near  Nauplia  in  Argolis  were  called  labyrinths.* 
And  this  is,  indeed,  the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
the  stroctures  to  which  the  ancients  apply  the  name 
labyrinth,  for  they  are  always  described  as  either  \ 
entirely  or  partially  under  ground. 

The  earliest  and  most  renowned  labyrinth  was 
that  of  Egypt,  which  lay  beyond  Lake  jioens,  at  a  i 
snort  distance  from  the  City  of  Crocodiles  (Arsinoe), 
in  the  province  now  called  Faioum.    Herodotus*  | 
ascribes  its  construction  to  the  dodecarchs  (about  i 
650  B.C.),  and  Mela*  to  Psammetichus  alone.    But  1 
other  and  more  probable  accounts  refer  its  construe- 1 
lion  to  a  much  earlier  age.*    This  edifice,  which  in 
grandeur  even  excelled  the  Pyramids,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny.^    It  had  3000  apartments, ' 
1500  under  ground,  and  the  same  number  above  it, ; 
and  the  whSe  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.     It  was  \ 
divided  into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  colonnades  of  white  marble.    At  the  time  of  Di- 
odorus  aud  of  Pliny  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  still 
extant.    But  the  ruins  which  modern  travellers  de-  { 
scribe  as  relics  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as  well  as 
the  place  where  they  saw  them,  do  not  agree  with  i 
Hbat  we  know  from  the  best  ancient  authorities  | 
respecting  its  architecture  and  its  site.*    The  pur- 
pose which  this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.    It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  that  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  edifice  was  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  solar  system.    Herodotus,  who 
saw  the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went 
through  it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  en- 
tor  the  subterraneous  part,  and  he  was  told  by  them 
Miat  here  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  the  laby- 
'iiith  had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

The  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus : 
Uedalus  was  said  to  have  built  it  afler  the  model 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  command  of  King  Mi- 
nos." This  labyrinth  is  said  to  have  been  only  one 
hundredth  part  the  size  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have 
been  the  habitation  of  the  monster  Minotaunis.  Al- 
though the  Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors,  yet  none  of  them  speaks 
if  it  as  an  eyewitness ;  and  Diodorus  and  Pliny  ex- 
pressly state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
their  days.  These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which 
a  Cretan  kmg  could  have  had  in  view  in  raising 
such  a  building,  have  induced  almost  all  modem 
writers  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cre- 
tan labyrinth.  This  opinion  is  not  only  supported 
'7  some  testimonies  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
^y  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
•Ji  Crete.  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magn. 
:all3  the  <3retan  labyrinth  "  a  mountain  with  a  cav- 
TD."  and  Eustathius"  calls  it  "a  subterianeous 
c-avern  ;'*  and  similar  statements  are  made  by  sev- 


I.  rAii»t.t.,  H.  A.,  i.,  S.-JBlian,  N.  A.,:.  30.— Oppian,  ITal., 
=  1 130.— Adaaw,  Append.,  3.  7.)— 3.  (Welckcr,  ^schyl.  Trilo?., 
.  «S,  Ac)— 3.  (Stralm,  viii.,  6,  p.  195,  Tanchnitz.)  — 4.  (ii., 
J«.)-^.  (i.,  9.)-«.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  13.-Diod.  Sic,  i..  61, 
l9.->StrBbo,  xrii.,  1,  p.  454,  *c.,  and  p.  45«,  Tauchnitz.)  —  7. 
OL  ee  ) — 8.  (Dhtiah  Mas.,  "  E?v)iiian  Autiq.,"  v  il.  i..  p.  54.)  — 
•  «PUii.,  Diod..  U.  cc.)— 10  (ad  Odyw.,  xi.» 


oral  other  writers  quoted  by  Meursius  *  Such  large 
caverns  actually  exist  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  town  o! 
Gortys ;  and  it  was  probably  so.ain  such  cavern  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  that  gave  rise  to  xhv 
story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign  of  Minos." 

A  third  labyrinth,  the  construction  of  which  be 
longs  to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the  ihl 
and  of  Lemnos.  It  was  commenced  by  Smilis,  an 
.^ginetan  architect,  and  completed  by  Rhoecus  and 
Diodorus  of  Samos,  about  the  time  of  the  first  Olym- 
piad.' It  was  in  its  construction  similar  to  the 
Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
greater  number  of  columns.  Remains  of  it  were 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  labyrinth  was  intended  as  a  temple  of 
the  Cabiri,  or  whether  it  had  any  connexion  with 
the  art  of  mining.* 

Samos  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  which  was  built 
by  Theodorus,  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  Lemnos ;  but  no  particulars  are  known.* 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  fabulous  edifice  in 
Etruria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth. It  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porsenna.  Bui 
no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains  of 
it ;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  the  description  which 
he  found  of  it  too  fabulous,  did  not  venture  to  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro,  who 
had  probably  taken  the  account  from  the  popular 
stories  of  the  Etniscans  themselves.  It  was  saitl 
to  have  been  built  partly  under  and  partly  above 
ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  correctly  ap- 
plied to  it.  But  a  building  like  this,  says  Niebuhr,* 
is  absolutely  impossible,  and  belongs  to  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

LABRUM.     {Vid.  Baths.) 

♦LABRUSCA,  the  wild  Vine,  the  oftneXoc  aypia 
of  the  Greeks.  **  The  Labrusea,  or  wild  Vine  of  the 
ancients,"  remarks  Martyn,  "did  not  probably  dif- 
fer specifically  from  that  which  was  cultivated. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  grapes  of  the  Labnuca  were 
gathered  before  the  flowers  were  gone  off,  dried  in 
the  shade  upon  linen  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  casks ; 
that  the  best  sort  came  from  Patdpotamia,  the  next 
from  Antiocn  and  I^aodicea,  ar.J  the  third  from  the 
mountains  of  Media ;  that  this  last  was  the  fittest 
for  medical  uses ;  that  some,  however,  preferred 
the  kind  which  grew  in  Cyprus ;  that  the  African 
sort  was  used  only  in  medicine,  and  was  called  tfuu- 
sarisj  and  that  the  white  was  better  than  the  black, 
and  that  it  was  called  ananthe.  In  another  place 
he  tells  us  that  the  Labrusca  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
ampeios  agria ;  that  it  has  thick  and  whitish  leaves, 
is  jointed,  has  a  chapped  bark,  and  bears  red  ber- 
ries. From  these  and  other  authorities,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  Labrusca  is  a  real  vine, 
running  wild,  without  any  culture.^     {Vid.  Am- 

PELOa.) 

LACERNA  {fiavdva^^  fiavdvrj)  was  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  Juvenal "  munimentum  togs.'"  It  differed  from 
the  psnula  in  being  an  open  garment  like  the  Greek 
pallium,  and  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by 
means  of  a  buckle  {fibula)^  whereas  the  penula  was 
what  is  called  a  vestimentum  claunan,  with  an  open- 
ing for  the  head.  {Vid.  P^snula.)  The  Lacerna 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  the  army,' 
but  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in 
the  city.**  It  soon  afterward,  however,  became 
quite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from  Siietoni- 


1.  (Grata,  p.  67  and  69.)— 2.  (See  WalpoJe'a  TwnU,  p.  lOS, 
Ac— Hflckh,  Kreta,  i  ,  p.  56,  Ac.)— 3.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)—4.  (Welck- 
cr, ^schyl.  Tril.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8.)— 6  (Hiat 
of  Rome,  i..  p.  130,  note  405.)— 7.  (ad  Vire.,  Eclog.,  r.,  ^  --e 
'  (ix.,  28.)— 9.  (Patcrc.  ii..  TO,  SO.-Ovid,  Fast,  ii.,  746.  *, 

lY.,  111..  IS.)— 10,  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii.,  30.) 
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LACINLS. 


LADANdM. 


OB,  wbo  ft.ay8*  that  Augustus,  seeing  one  day  e  great 
number  of  citizens  before  his  tribanal  dressed  in 
the  lacema,  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  colour 
{pullati)f  repeated  with  indignation  the  line  of  Virgil, 

"Romanot  rerum  dominos^  genlemque  togatam," 

and  gave  orders  that  the  a^diles  should  henceforth  al- 
low no  one  to  be  in  the  Forum  or  circus  in  that  dress. 

Most  persons  seem  to  have  carried  a  lacerna  or 
pen u la  with  them  when  they  attended  the  public 
games,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  or  rain ;'  and 
thus  we  are  told  that  the  equites  used  to  stand  up 
at  the  entrance  of  Claudius,  and  lay  aside  their  la- 
cemae.' 

The  lacerna  was  usually,  as  already  remarked,  of 
a  dark  colour  (Jusci  colores%  and  was  frequently 
made  of  the  dark  wool  of  the  Baetic  sheep  {Bttiica 
lacerna^).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  dyed  with 
the  Tyrian  purple  and  with  other  colours.*  Mar- 
tial^ speaks  of  lacern»  of  the  former  kind,  which 
cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces.  When  the  em- 
peror was  expected  at  the  public  games,  it  was  the 
practice  to  wear  white  lacernae  only.* 

The  lacerna  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  concealment ;'  but  a  cucullus 
or  cowl  was  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  which 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  attached  to  the  la- 
cerna, and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  dress." 

{Vid.  CUCULLUB.) 

♦LAOERTA ,  the  Lizard.  ( Vid.  Asc a  labotes  and 
Saura.) 

LACrNIiE,  the  angular  extremities  of  the  toga, 
one  of  whicii  was  brought  round  over  the  kft  shoul- 
der. It  was  generally  tucked  into  the  girdle,  but 
sometimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose.  PlaU' 
tus"  indicates  that  it  occasionally  served  for  a  pock- 
et-handkerchief {At  tu  edepol  sume  laciniain  atgue 
absierfrc  sudor  em  tibi) :  Velleius  Paterculus"  repre- 
sents Scipio  Nasica  as  wrapping  the  lacinia  of  his 
toga  round  his  left  arm  for  a  shield"  before  he  rush- 
ed upon  Tiberius  Gracchus;  while,  according  to 
Servius,"  the  cinctus  gabinus  was  formed  by  gird- 
ing the  toga  tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  its  lacin- 
ia, or  loose  ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  opinion  of  Ferrarius  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  lacinia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt 
of  the  toga,  while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  them 
admit  of  easy  explanation  according  to  the  above 
view.  The  lacinia  was  undoubtedly  permitted  by 
some  to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as 
wore  their  garments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius" 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero's  witticisms,  "  Jocatu$ 
in  Casarem  quia  ita  prcccingebaturj  ut  trahcndo  lacini- 
am  velut  mollis  inccderet,''  which  corresponds  with 
the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed  to  Pom- 
pey,  "  Cave  tibi  ilium  puerum  male  prtscinctum ;"  and 
Suetonius  tells  how  the  Emperor  Caius,  being  filled 
with  jealousy  on  account  of  the  plaudits  lavished  on 
a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  the  theatre  in  such  haste, 
"  ut  calcala  lacinia  toga  praceps  per  gradus  iret." 
Moreover,  the  secondary  and  figurative  meanings 
of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag,^*  a  riar'ow  neck  ofland,^'' 
the  point  of  a  leaf,^'*  Ike  excrescence.:  which  hang  dovm 
from  the  neck  of  a  she-goat,^^  &  z  accord  perfectly 
with  the  idea  of  Ike  angular  extremity  of  a  piece  of 
doth,  but  can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with 
Uie  notion  of  a  border  or  skirt. 

The  corresponding  Greek  term  was  KpdaneSov, 
and  perhaps  rrepvytov  (Pollux  considers  these  sy- 


1.  (Octav.,  40.)— 2.  (Dion  Caw.,  IviJ.,  13.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Claud., 
I.)— 4.  (Mart.,  i.,  97, 9.) -5.  (xiv.,  133.)— 6.  (Juv.,  i.,  27.— Mart., 
I  07.)— 7.  (viii.,  10.)-8.  (Mart.,  iv.,  2.— Id.,  xiv.,  137.)— 9. 
(Hur.,  Sat.,  II.,  vii .  55.)— 10.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  139,  132.— r«f.  B«c- 
kar^i  Gallua,  ii..  r  95,  &c.)— 11.  (Mere.,  I.,  ii.,  16.)— 12.  (ii., 
f.)-n.  (Compare  VU.  Max.,  III.,  ii.,  17.)-14.  (ad  Virg.,  Mn., 
til.,  «12.)-15V(Sat.,  ii.,  S.)-16.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xix.,  7.)-l7. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  v.,  &1.>~13.  (PUn.,  U-  N.,  xv,.  >n.)— 19.  (Phn., 
If  N.,  viii.,  50,) 
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nonymous) ;  and,  accordingly,  Piutareh>  and  A|ipl 
an*  employ  the  former  in  narrating  the  story  al 
Scipio  alluded  to  above,  with  this  difference,  bow- 
ever,  that  they  describe  him  as  throwing  to  Kpaa- 
7re6o»  Tov  Ifianov  over  his  head  instead  of  tv  >sting 
it  round  his  arm. 

LACO'NICUM.  {Vid.  Batub,  pages  144,  149» 
150.) 

LACTA'RIUS.    (Vid.  Pistoa.) 

*LACT(JCA  (V't^o^),  Lettuce.  Accoi^l^r^^  (u 
Pliny,'  the  Greeks  made  three  species  of  th  s  plant, 
one  with  a  broad  stem  {laticaulis),  anothei  with  a 
round  stem  {rolundicaulis),  and  the  third  termed 
Laconicon,  in  Latin  sessile.  The  stem  of  the  first 
kind  was  so  broad,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
same  authority,  who  copies  in  this  from  Theophras- 
tus,  the  gates  of  kitchen-gardens  {ostiola  oliloria) 
were  wont  to  be  made  of  them.  No  variety  of 
lettuce,  at  the  present  day,  offers  a  stem  of  such  a 
size  as  this.  The  second  kind,  namely,  that  with  a 
round  stem,  cannot  be  cited  as  a  distinct  variety, 
since  every  species  of  lettuce  with  \»'hich  we  are 
acquainted  has  a  stem  of  this  kind.  The  thin) 
kind,  or  Laconicon,  obtained  its  Latin  name  setsilt 
from  its  having  hardly  any  stem,  and  being,  there- 
fore, as  it  were,  scaled  on  the  ground.  Billerbeck* 
makes  it  to  have  been  the  Head  Ijettuce  {Kopflai- 
tuk).  Another  Greek  name  for  this  kiud  is  x^^' 
QtiXov.  The  ancients  also  distinguished  between 
different  kinds  of  lettuce  by  their  colour  and  times 
of  sowing.  Thus  the  kind  called  nigra  (dark  grren 
Summer  Endive)  was  sown  in  January  ;  the  white, 
or  a/A«,  in  March ;  the  rubentes  in  April,  Jcc.  They 
had  also  the  Cappadocian,  the  Greek,  and  many 
other  species.  Martial  applies  to  the  Cappadocian 
Lettuce  the  epithet  of  viles.  The  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  lettuce. 
Galen*  informs  us  that  he  frequently  found  good  ef- 
fects resulting  from  its  use,  and  Dioscoridcs  recom 
mends  both  the  domesticated  and  the  wild  kindi 
with  the  same  view.  The  calming  effects  of  the 
juice  cf  the  cultivated  lettuce  is  acknowledged  a}s4 
by  modern  practitioners.  A  writer  quoted  by  Athe- 
neus*  ascribes  to  the  JjCttuce  anti- aphrodisiac  -nial- 
ities.  It  was  also  believed,  from  its  affordii^j  bul 
little  nourishment,  to  be  a  very  good  article  of  fooc 
for  the  sic|c  and  those  who  required  a  low  diet 
We  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  Greek 
term  ^pMaf,  as  corresponding  to  the  Latin  LactuoL, 
but  ^pidaKinj  and  ^piddxivoc  were  also  employed. 
According  to  Nicander,  the  Lettuce,  under  the  leaves 
of  which  Adonis  was  concealed  when  he  was  slain 
by  the  boar,  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus 
Brinthis  — According  to  .\dams,  the  '&pida^  tiftepo^  ol 
Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Lactuca  sntitOy  oi 
Garden  Lettuce.  The  "dpida^  uypla  is  held  b^ 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Lactuca  virosa.  So,  again,  will* 
regard  to  ihs  term  ^^pidaKivrj,  Stackhouse  acknowl- 
edges this  also  to  be  the  Lactuca  saliva.  "  Schnei- 
der," says  Adams,  "thinks  that  the  learned  meo 
who  refer  the  ^pida^  and  ^pidaKivti  to  the  Lactuca, 
do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  correctly,  ttk« 
^pi6a^  being  rather  referable  to  the  Cichoriurn  cndi- 
via.  I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  discover  upon 
what  ground  he  founds  this  opinion."* 

L.^CU'NAR.     {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  520.) 

•LAD'ANUM  [Udavov).  »'A11  agree,"'  remirha 
Adams,  "  that  this  is  the  product  of  the  xtVrf.r,  that 
is,  either  of  the  Cistus  Creticus  or  C.  ladaniferus.  li 
is  a  soft  resin,  still  much  used  by  the  Grecian  ladiea 
as  a  perfume,  and  is  now  procured  from  the  tree  by 
scraping  it  with  leathern  thongs.     AncieoUy,   it 


1.  (Gracch.,  10.)— 2.  (Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  16.}— 3.  (II.  N.,  siz^  8.)^ 
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jmnld  appear  that  it  was  collected  from  the  bcaiiis 
i»r  goats  that  browsed  upon  it.  The  Gistus  is  now 
freqaently  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  orna- 
mental shrnb  * 

LiKNA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek  x^^va, 
and  radically  connected  with  ^x^Vi  ^^na,  &c. 

1.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  cloak,  the  cloth 
of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary  thickness  (dua- 
rum  togarum  inttar^),  and  therefore  termed  duplex,^ 
rixaggv  upon  both  sides,*  worn  over  the  pallium  or 
the  toga  for  the  sake  of  warmth.*  Hence  persons 
carried  a  Isena  with  them  when  they  went  oat  to 
supper ;'  and  the  rich  man  in  Juvenal,  who  walks 
home  at  niiiht  escorted  by  a  train  of  slaves  and 
lighted  on  nis  way  by  flambeaux,  is  wrapped  in  a 
scarlet  Isna.' 

3.  A  robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
times,  part  of  the  kingly  dress.' 

3.  The  flamines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  lena  which 
was  fastened  round  the  throat  by  a  clasp,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  dialis,  was  woven  by  the  hands  of 
the  flaminica.^ 

4.  In  later  times  the  laena  seems,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  have  been  worn  as  a  substitute  for  the  toga. 
Thas  the  courtly  bard  in  Perseus*  is  introduced  re- 
citing his  fashionable  lays  with  a  violet-coloured 
bena  over  his  shoulders,  and  we  gather  from  Ju- 
▼enal**  that  it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  dress 
among  the  poorer  classes." 

5.  Nonius  defines  it  to  be  ^^vestimenlum  mUitare 
vucd  supra  omnia  vestimenia  tumitur"  but  quotes  no 
authority  except  Virgil,  JEn.,  iv.,  262. 

•LAGO'PUS  (XaywTTovf ),  a  species  of  Bird,  which 
CSesner  takes  to  be  the  White  Partridge  of  Savoy. 
'*The  ancients  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Tetrao  Lago^y  L.,  or 
Ptarmigan,  as  it  is  confined  to  the  Alpine  regions 
of  the  North.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Trail  suggested  to 
me,  the  name  was  applied  to  various  sorts  of  Grouse, 
which  all  have  hairy  feet."** 

•II.  A  plant,  which  Adams  suggests  may  have 
been  the  Tiayoiirvpoc  of  Hippocrates.  The  same 
authority  follows  Valerius  Cordus  and  Fuchsius  in 
referring  it  to  the  TrifoUutn.  arvcnse,  or  Field-clo- 
▼er." 

•LAGG'PYRUS  (XayuTrvpoc),  probably  Field- clo- 
rer.  Dierbach,  however,  holds  ^he  "Kayompo^  to 
He  the  Lagvrus  ovatas. 

•LAGOS  (Aaywf),  the  Hare,  or  Lepiia  iimidus,  L. 

•AAPQS  eAAATTIOS  {My^  i^a^arnof),  a  fish 
of  the  Molluscous  order,  the  Aplysia  depilans.  Dr. 
Fleming  says  of  it,  "The  Aplysia  has  been  known 
in  the  records  of  superstition  under  the  name  of  the 
Seahorse,  <Stc."  The  superstitions  here  referred 
to  are  those  described  by  Pliny,  as  Adams  thinks. 
The  seahorse  is  represented  by  Nicander  as  an  ac- 
rid poison,  and  by  Dioscorides  as  a  depilatory. 
These  properties,  as  Adams  remarks,  are  certainly 
not  imaginary.  The  Aplysia  is  described  by  nat- 
uralists as  having  the  head  supported  by  a  neck 
more  or  less  long ;  two  superior  tentacula,  excava- 
ted like  the  ears  of  a  quadruped,  with  two  flattened 
ocies  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip ;  the  eyes  are  be- 
neath the  former;  the  gills  are  on  the  back,  and 
6f»nsist  of  highly  complicated  lamellae,  attached  to 
a  broad  membranous  pedicle,  and  covered  by  a  small 
membranous  mantle,  in  the  thickness  of  which  is  a 
fiat  and  horny  shell,  &c.^* 


1.  fr«rro.  Do  I.ing.  L»t.,  v.,  133,  Mailer.)— 2.  (Festus,  s.  t. 
Lkoa.— £erv.  ad  Virgf.,  JEn.,  ir.,  202.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  Juv.,  iii., 
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*II.  A  fish  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  pre 
ceding.  Schneider  supposes  it  some  species  of  the 
Diodm  or  Tetraodan.^ 

*LAM'IA  (Xofiia)^  a  speciei  of  Fish,  called  in 
English  the  White  Shark,  in  Ftench  Requin,  and 
answering  to  the  Squalus  Carckarias,  L.,  or  CarcJut' 
rias  vulgaris,  Cuvier.  It  is  the  same  with  the  kvuv 
i^aXuTTKK  of  iElian,  and  the  Kapx^poc  kvuv  of  Ly- 
cophron.* 

LAMPADEPHORIA  (Aa//7ra%opio),  torch-bear^ 
ing  (as  Herodotus  calls  it),  or  Tiafiiradriipofiia,  torch* 
race  (as  some  lexicographers),  also  TM^iradovxH 
6,y6vf  and  often  simply  Xofiirdg,  was  a  game  com- 
mon, no  doubt,  throughout  Greece ;  for  though  all 
we  know  concerning  it  belongs  to  Athens,  yet  we 
hear  of  it  at  Corinth,  Pergamus,  and  Zerinthus  ;* 
and  a  coin  in  Mionnet,  with  a  Xapnd^  on  it,  which 
is  copied  below,  bears  the  legend  "Ap^inoXiTHv. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  five  celebrations  of  this 
game :  one  to  Prometheus  at  the  Prometheia  ;*  a 
second  to  Athena  at  the  Panathenea^  (probably  the 
greater  Panathenffia) ;  a  third  to  Hephaistos  at  the 
Hephaisteia*  (the  ceremony  at  the  Apaturia  was 
different) ;  a  fourth  to  Pan  ;^  a  fiilh  to  the  Thracian 
Artemis  or  Bendis.*  The  three  former  are  of  un- 
known antiquity ;  the  fourth  was  introduced  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  last  in  the  time 
of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates ;'  sometimes,  also, 
at  night.  ^^  The  preparation  for  it  was  a  principal 
branch  of  the  yvpvaaiapxta,  so  much  so,  indeed,  io 
later  times,  that  Xofiiradapxia  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  yvpvaaiapxla}^  The 
gymnasiarch  had  to  provide  the  TiOftnac,  which  was 
a  candlestick  with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom 
of  the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  can- 
dle, as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taker, 
from  a  coin  in  Mionnet."  He 
had  also  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  runners,  which 
was  of  no  slight  consequence, 
for  the  race  was  evidently  a 
severe  one,"  with  other  ex- 
penses, which,  on  the  whole, 
were  very  heavy,  so  that  Isae- 
us^^  classes  this  office  with  the 
Xopffyia  and  rpirfpapxia^  and  reckons  that  it  had  cos* 
him  13  minoj.  The  discharge  of  this  oflSce  wa* 
called  yvfivaaiapxtlv  Xofiirddi,^*  or  kv  talc  Xofinaat 
yvfivaaiapxeiadai.^*  The  victorious  gymnasiarch 
presented  his  Xaprrdc  as  a  vot»7e  offering  {itvoBij- 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  XetpiraSrf^opta,  there  are 
some  things  difl!icult  to  understand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
contradictory.  First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  which  a  Xofnrdc  was  carried  from  one  point  to 
another  by  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  form- 
ed a  successive  link.  The  first,  after  running  a 
certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  it 
reached  the  point  proposed.  Hence  the  game  is 
used  by  Herodotus"  as  a  comparison  whereby  to  il- 
lustrate the  Persian  ayyapfiiov,  by  Plato"  as  a  lively 
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joage  of  successive  generations  of  men,  as  also  in 
the  well-known  line  of  Lucretius,' 

"  Et  quasi  eursoret  vitai  lampada  traduntJ"* 
And  it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several 
ninners  carrying  the  torch  unextinguished  through 
their  respective  distances,  those  who  let  it  go  out 
losing  all  share  of  honour.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
such  explanation  might  content  us.  But,  secondly, 
we  are  plainly  told  that  it  was  an  uyuv ;  the  runners 
are  said  dfiL7J>MadaL  ;■  some  are  said  to  have  won 
{viK^v  Xa^TTutJi*) ;  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph.,  Ran.,* 
talks  of  Tovq  VGTurovc  rpixovraci  which  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  a  race  between  a  number  of  per- 
sons; the  scholiast  on  the  same  play*  speaks  of 
u^eivaL  Toif^  dpofiiac,  tov^  rpixovTa^^  which  shows 
fhat  a  number  must  have  started  at  once. 

This  second  account  implies  competition.  But  in 
a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  handed  the  torch  to 
the  next  man  successively,  where  could  the  competi- 
tion be  1  One  runner  might  be  said  to  lose — ^he  who 
let  the  torch  go  out ;  but  who  could  be  said  to  win  1 

We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  question.  Suppose  that  there  were  several 
chains  of  runners,  each  of  which  had  to  cany  the 
torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  torch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  which  would  answer  to  the  first 
condition  of  successive  delivery.  That  chain  in 
which  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest  reached 
its  destination  would  be  the  winner,  which  would 
answer  to  the  second  condition,  its  being  a  race 
between  competitors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  we  observe  as 
follows :  The  inscription  in  Bockh,  No.  245,  con- 
cists  of  the  following  lines : 

XafiTTuda  veiKTJaac  ovv  i^fjCoi^  rqv  J*  uvlOijKa 
EvTvx^^f?^  Tcaig  uv  EvrvxliovQ  'AOfiovevg. 

This  Eutychides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasiarch 
who  won  with  the  Ifridai  he  had  trained,  just  as 
Andocides^  talks  ot  his  veviKtjKevai  \afiiru6i  as  gym- 
nasiarch; 80,  too,  Inscr.  No.  260  records  a  like 
victory  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.  Now  we  know  that 
the  gymnasiarchs  were  chosen  one  from  each  tribe. 
If,  then,  each  one  furnished  a  chain  of  Xafinadj/^Spot, 
there  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  of  ninners.  Perhaps,  however,  the  gymna- 
siarchs were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would  al- 
low us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrations  (the 
Prometheia,  Panathenaea,  and  Hephaisteia)  three 
or  four  chains  of  competitors.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  Inscr.  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  oi  vei- 
<rfoavre^  tipf  ?.afAird6at  Ike  toiymcrs  in  the  torch-race , 
fourteen  in  number.  Who  were  these  T  If  the 
several  links  of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather 
against  analogy  that  they  should  be  named.  No 
one  ever  heard  the  names  of  a  chorus :  yet  they 
can  hardly  be  fourteen  winning  g3m:inasiarchs. 

The  place  of  running  was,  in  these  great  celebra- 
tions, from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Gods  (Prome- 
theus, Athena,  and  Hephaistos)  in  the  outer  Cera- 
meicns  to  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half  a 
mile.*  That  in  honour  of  Bendis  was  run  in  the 
Peiraeus.* 

The  origin  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 
ihink,  in  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Prometheus. 
The  action  of  carrying  an  unextinguished  light 
from  the  Cerameicus  to  the  Acropolis  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
laan,  when  he  bore  fire  from  the  habitations  of  the 
gods  and  bestowed  it  upon  man. 
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hv  KolXif)  vapdrjKL.^ 
But  the  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  fire  soon  passed  ic 
the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  over  its  use ;  He- 
phaistos, who  taught  men  to  apply  it  to  the  meIUn| 
and  moulding  of  metal,  and  Athena,  who  carried  it 
through  the  whole  circle  of  :i8eful  and  ornamental 
arts.  To  these  three  gods,  then«  were  these  garnet 
at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire.  And  look- 
ing to  the  place  it  was  run  in — ^the  Cerameicns,  a 
Potters'  quarter~we  are  much  inclined  to  adopt 
Welcker's  suggestion,*  viz.,  that  it  was  the  xepofutt 
or  potters  who  instituted  the  Xoftnadif^pia.  Athe- 
na (as  we  learn  from  the  Kepofiig)  was  their  patron 
goddess ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  and  use  of  fire  ?  Pot- 
tery would  be  one  of  the  first  modes  in  which  it 
would  be  made  serviceable  in  promoting  the  wants 
of  life.  In  later  times  the  same  honour  was  paid 
to  all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  connected  witk 
fire,  as  to  Pan,  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
up  in  his  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  and  who  was 
in  this  capacity  called  by  the  Greeks  Phanetes,  by 
the  Romans  Lucidus ;  so  also  to  Artenus,  called  by 
Sophocles  'Aft^iirvpoc,  and  worshipped  as  tlie  moon.* 
At  first,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  symbolic 
representation  in  honour  of  the  gods  who  gave  and 
taught  men  the  use  of  material  moulding  fire  {nuv- 
rexvov  irvp,  didtiOKa^  f^TC^U  as  iEschylus  calls  it*), 
though  this  special  signLfication  was  lost  sight  of  in 
later  times.  Other  writers,  in  their  acxiety  to  get 
a  common  signification  for  all  the  times  and  modes 
of  the  ^MfiKcuStj^pia,  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  connected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies,  Xofiirpoi  dwaarai  (so  Crea* 
zer*  and  MiiUer*) ;  others,  that  it  always  had  an  in- 
ner signification,  alluding  to  the  inward  fire  by  which 
Prometheus  put  life  into  man  (so  Bronsted^).  But 
this  legend  of  Prometheus  was  a  later  interpreta- 
tion of  the  earlier  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Plat.  Prolog.,  p.  321,  D.,  with  Hesiod,  Thcog , 561,*'/. 

LAMPAS.     ( Kiii.  Lampadrphohia.) 

*LAMPS'AN£,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscoridet 
and  Galen,  and  which  most  of  the  commentators 
take  for  the  Sinapi  arvense.  Sprengel,  however, 
joins  Columna  in  preferring  Raphanus  raphamstrum. 
Adams  will  not  decide  between  the  two.  Both 
plants  get  the  English  name  of  Charlock.* 

LA'NCEA.     {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

LANrSTA.     {Vid.  Gladiatobes,  p.  475.) 

LANX,  dim.  LANCULA,  a  large  dish,  made  oJ 
silver  or  some  other  metal,  and  sometimes  emboss- 
ed, used  at  splendid  entertainments  to  hold  meat 
or  fruit*  {vid,  Cocna,  p.  275),  and  consequently  at 
sacrifices**  and  funeral  banquets."  {Vid,  Fusees, 
page  462.)  The  silver  dishes  used  by  the  Romans 
at  their  grand  dinners  were  of  vast  size,  so  that  a 
boar,  for  example,  might  be  brought  whole  to  table.'* 
They  often  weighed  from  100  to  500  pounds." 

The  balance  (Libra  hilanx^*)  was  so  called,  be- 
cause it  had  two  metallic  dishes.^* 

When  an  ofiicer  entered  a  bouse  for  the  recov- 
ery of  stolen  goods,  being  nearly  naked,  he  held  a 
dish  before  his  face.  Such  a  search  was  said  to  be 
made  lance  et  licio.^*    ( Vid.  Furtuh,  p.  463.) 

•LAP'ATHUM  {UTTadov),  a  kind  of  Sorrel,  Monk's 
Rhubarb,  or  Dock.    The  five  species  described  by 


4.  (ii.,  T7.)— 2.  (Corapaie  also  Auct.  ad  Ilerenn.,  iv.,  46.)— S. 

(Plat.,  Hep.,  1.  c.)  —  4.  (Andoc.  in  Alcib.,  ad  fin.  —  Cuuipare 

BadUk,  Inacr.,  No.  243,  244.)— 5.  (1.  c.)— «.  (v.,  133  )— 7.  (1.  c.) 
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I.  (Hesiod.,  Thoog.,  5fl6,  ed.  Gaisf.)— 9.  (JEachyi.  Trikfto,  p. 
121.)— 3.  (Creuzer,  SymboUk,  ii.,  p.  752, 764.  French  tnunl.}^ 
4.  (Prom.,  7,  110.)- 5.  (L  c.)-6.  (Minerra  Poliaa,  p.  5.)  — 7. 
(Voyages,  &c.,  ii..  p. 286,  note  2.)— 8.  (Dioacor., ii.,  142.— Adnina, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 0.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  ti.,  1.— Ilor.,  Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  4.— 
Id.  lb.,  II.,  iT.,  41.-0»id,  Pont.,  III.,  r,  SO.— Patron.,  SI.)  — IC 

(Virg.,  Ceorg.,  ii.,  IM,  3«  — jBn.,  viii.,  284.  — Ih.,  xii..  215 

Ovid,  Pont.,  IV.,  viii.,  40.)  — II.  (Propert,,  II.,  rtii.,  21)— 19: 
(Uor.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  52.)— 14.  (Mart.  Cap.,  iL. 
180.)— 15.  (Cic,  Acad.,  it.,  12.— Id.,  Toac.,  r.,  17.— Vitj-  JBa, 
xii.,  725.— Para.,  iv.,  10.)— 16.  (Fettna,  a.  v.— Anl.  OelL,  n.,  16 1 


LARENTAUA. 


LATER 


Dioeoorjdeti  ar«  thus  arranged  by  Sprengel,  who  in 
this,  as  Adams  remarks,  closely  follows  Bauhin: 
I.  The  b^?M7radov  is  the  Rumcx  acutus ;  the  2d 
i|)<!Cies  is  the  R.  paiientia ;  the  3d,  the  R.  scvia- 
tus ;  the  4th,  the  R.  acelosa ;  and  the  5th,  the  R. 
kydrolapathum,  Huds.  The  Dock  is  named  Rumcx 
by  Pliny,  and  Paralella  by  Macer.  The  Lapalhum 
of  OelsiLS,  according  to  Adams,  is  not  well  defined, 
and  Dr.  Milligan  refers  it,  as  the  same  authority 
i^marks,  to  seven  species  of  Rumex,  in  a  very  fan- 
ciful and  loose  manner.^ 

LAPH'RIA  (Ad^pta),  an  annual  festival,  celebra- 
ted at  Patrs,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis,  sur- 
named  Laphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
was  Folemnized  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire is  described  by  Pausanias.*  On  the  approach 
of  the  festival,  the  Patrseans  placed  in  a  circle, 
around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces  of 
green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length ; 
within  the  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
tbrmed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
steps,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnificent  pro- 
cession went  to  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  had  to  perform 
ihe  functions  of  priestess  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags.  On  the  second 
day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with  numerous  sac- 
rifices, offered  by  the  state  as  well  as  by  private  in- 
dividuals. These  sacrifices  consisted  of  eatable 
birds,  boars,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of  the  cubs  of 
wolves  and  bears,  and  sometimes  of  the  old  animals 
themselves.  All  these  animals  were  thrown  upon 
the  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when  the  dry  wood 
was  set  on  fire.  Pausanias  says  that  he  oAen  saw 
a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  animals,  when  seized 
by  the  flames,  leap  from  the  altar  and  escape  across 
Ihe  barricade  of  green  wood.  Those  persons  who 
bad  thrown  them  upon  the  altar  caught  the  devo- 
ted victims  again,  and  threw  them  back  into  the 
flames.  The  Patraeans  did  not  remember  that  a 
person  had  ever  been  injured  by  any  of  the  animals 
3n  this  occasion. 

LAPIS  SPECULA'RIS.  {Vid.  House,  Roman, 
p.  521.) 
LA'QUEAR,  {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  520.) 
LAQUEATO'RES.  {Vid.  Gladiatores, p.  476.) 
LARA'RIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of  a 
Roman  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares, 
and  in  which  their  images  were  kept  and  wor- 
shipped. It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  re- 
ligious Romans  in  the  morning,  immediately  aller 
they  rose,  to  perform  their  prayers  in  the  lararium. 
This  custom  is  at  least  said  to  have  been  observed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,'  who  had  among 
the  statues  of  his  lares  those  of  Christ,  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Alexander  the  Great.  Tin's  emperor 
had  a  second  lararium,  from  which  the  first  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  majus,  and  the  images  of 
his  second  or  lesser  lararium  were  representations 
oi  great  and  distinguished  men,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Achilles.  That  these 
images  were  sometimes  of  gold,  is  stated  by  Sue- 
tonius.* We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  custom- 
try  to  have  more  than  one  lararium  in  a  house,  or 
irhether  the  case  of  Alexander  Severus  is  merely 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception. 

LARENTA'LIA,  sometimes  written  LARENTI- 
NA'LIA  and  LAURENTA'LIA,  was  a  Roman  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Faus- 
tolos,  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  It 
was  celebrated  in  December,  on  the  10th  before  the 
ealends  of  January.*    The  saprifice  in  this  festival 


I.  (DioMor.,  li.,  140.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (viii^  18,  * 
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was  performed  in  the  Velabrum  at  (he  place  whiek 
led  into  the  Nova  Via,  which  was  outside  of  the  oU 
city,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Romanula.  At  this 
place  Acca  was  said  to  have  been  buried.*  This 
festival  appears  not  to  have  been  confined  to  Acca 
Larentia,  but  to  have  been  sacred  to  all  the  Lares ' 
LARGrTIO.  {Vid.  Ambitus.) 
LARNAKES.  ( Vid.  Funus,  p.  456.) 
*LARUS  (^pof),  a  species  of  Bird,  generally  ro 
garded  as  the  GuU  or  Seamew,  the  Lams  canusj  L. 
Some  of  its  characters,  however,  as  given  by  Aris- 
totle, agree  better  with  the  L.  parasiticut  or  L. 
mariniLs.  "The  poet  Lycophron  uses  the  word 
Kavij^  for  Aa/70f  Tzetzes  says  that  he  calls  an  old 
man  by  this  name,  because  in  old  age  the  hair  be- 
comes hoar>  like  the  feathers  of  the  Seamew.'" 
*LATAX  {XuTa^\  the  Otter.  ( Vid.  Enhvdrus.) 
LATER,  dim.  LATERCULUS  {irXlvdog,  (Urn. 
TrXivdic,  'nXtv6iov)y  a  Brick.  Besides  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  other  ancient  nations  employed  brick  for 
building  to  a  great  extent,  especially  the  Babyloni- 
ans* and  Egyptians.  In  the  latter  country,  a  paint- 
ing on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes^  exhibits  slaves, 
in  one  part  employed  in  procuring  water,  in  mixing, 
tempering,  and  carrying  the  clay,  or  in  turning  the 
bricks  out  of  the  mould  (vid.  Forma),  and  arran- 
ging them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  be  dried  by  the 
sun,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the  dried  bricks 
by  means  of  the  yoke  {vid.  A  sill  a)  to  be  us^  in 
building.  In  the  annexed  woodcut  we  see  a  man 
with  tliree  bricks  suspended  from  each  end  of  the 
yoke,  and  beside  him  another  who  ieiuruft  from 
having  deposited  his  load. 


These  figures  are  selected  from  the  above-men- 
tioned painting,  being,  in  fact,  original  portraits  of 
two  AlyifKTioi  TTMvdoi^opoi,  girt  with  linen  round 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Aristophanes,  who  at  the  same 
time  alludes  to  all  the  operations  in  the  process  ol 
brick-making  {ir?,iv6o-:roita*),  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Theban  painting.^ 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  bricks 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  {latercs 
crudi  ;•  TcXivdo^  ^M*),  and  those  which  were  burned 
in  the  kiln  {cocli  or  coctiles ;  Axrra/").  They  prefen  ed 
for  the  purpose  clay  which  was  either  whitish  or 
decidedly  red.  They  considered  spring  the  host 
time  for  brick-making,  and  kept  the  bricks  two 
years  before  they  were  used.  They  made  then 
principally  of  three  shapes :  the  Lydian^  which  was 
a  foot  broad,  U  feet  long;  the  telradoron,  which 
was  four  pahns  square  ;  and  the  pentadoron,  which 
was  five  palms  square.    They  used  them  smaller 
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hi  pnva;e  i^hun  u  public  edifices.  Ot  this  an  exam- 
ple is  presenteil  in  the  great  building  at  Treves, 
called  the  palace  of  Constantine,  which  is  built  of 
"  burned  bricks,  each  of  a  square  form,  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick."* 
ITiesc  bricks,  therefore,  were  the  pentadora  of  Vi- 
truvius  and  Pliny.  At  certain  places  the  bricks 
were  made  so  porous  as  to  float  in  water;  and 
these  \rere  probably  used  in  the  construction  of 
trches,  in  which  their  lightness  would  be  a  great 
Advantage.*  It  was  usual  to  mix  straw  with  the 
clay.*  In  building  a  brick  wall,  at  least  crudo  latercj 
i.  <! ,  with  unburned  bricks,  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  clay  or  mud  {luto*),  but  the  bricks  were 
also  sometimes  cemented  with  mortar.*  For  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  see 
MuRus.  The  Babylonians  used  asphaltum  as  the 
cement.*  Pliny'  calls  the  brickfield  laleraria,  and 
to  make  bricks  Uteres  ducere^  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  n?uv6ovg  i^xeiv  or  kpveLv.^ 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  brick  walls 
more  durable  than  stone,  and  introduced  them  in 
their  greatest  public  edifices.  Brick  was  so  com- 
mon at  liome  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus  in  reference  to  his  improve- 
ments, that,  having  found  it  brick  {latferitiam)t  ^6 
had  left  it  marble.*  The  Babylonian  bricks  are 
commonly  found  inscribed  with  the  characters  call- 
ed from  their  appearance  arrow-headed  or  cunei- 
form. It  is  probable  that  these  inscriptions  record- 
ed the  time  and  place  where  the  bricks  were  made. 
The  same  practice  was  enjoined  by  law  upon  the 
Roman  bnckmakcrs.  Each  had  his  mark,  such  as 
the  figure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  encircled 
by  his  own  name,  often  with  the  name  of  the  place, 
of  the  consulate,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  kiln  or  the 
brickfield.**  It  has  been  observed  by  several  anti- 
quaries, that  these  imprints  upon  bricks  might  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  history  and  ancient  ge- 
ography of  the  places  where  they  are  found.  Mr. 
P.  E.  Wiener  has  accordingly  traced  the  22d  legion 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany  by  the  bricks  which 
bear  its  name.**  In  Britain  many  Roman  bricks 
have  been  found  in  the  country  of  the  Silures  with 
the  inscription  LEG.  II.  AVG.  stamped  upon  them.** 

The  term  laterculua  was  applied  to  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  shape  of  bricks,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionary  ;**  and  for  the  same  reason,  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  are  called  laleres.^^ 

LATERNA  or  LANTERN  A  (^Trvof,**  Xvxvovxoc ;" 
in  later  Greek,  ^avof*'),  a  Lantern.  Two  bronze 
lanterns,  constructed  with  nicety  and  skill,  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculanenm  and  Pom- 
peii. One  of  them  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.  Its  form  is  cylindrical.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  resting  on  three  balls. 
Within  is  a  bronze  lamp  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  base,  and  provided  with  an  extinguisher,  shown 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  lantern.  The  plates  of 
translucent  horn,  forming  the  sides,  probably  had 
no  aperture ;  but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be 
raised  so  as  to  admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead 
of  a  door,  and  it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  through 
which  the  smoke  might  escape.  To  the  two  up- 
right pillara  supporting  the  frame-work,  a  front  view 
',K  one.  of  which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the 


lantern,  t  tains  are  attached  for  carrying  tbe  Iratcn 
by  means  of  the  handle  at  the  top 
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We  learn  from  MartiaPs  epigrams*  that  bladdef 
was  used  for  lanterns  as  well  as  horn.  Some  cen- 
turies later  glass  was  also  substituted.*  The  most 
transparent  horn  lanterns  were  brought  from  Car- 
thage.' When  the  lantern  was  required  for  use,  the 
lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  within  it.*  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  slave,*  who  was  called  the  laternarius.* 
When  a  lantern  was  not  at  hand,  a  basket  {tnrvpi- 
6iov),  as  a  cheaper  and  commoner  utensil,  was  taken 
to  hold  the  lamp.^ 

Lanterns  were  much  employed  in  military  opera 
tions  ;*  and  not  only  the  common  kind,  hut  the  dark 
lantern^  which  was  square,  with  a  white  skin  on  the 
side  next  to  the  bearer,  enabling  him  to  see,  and 
with  black  skins  on  the  three  other  sides  * 

LATICLA'VII.     {Vid.  Clavus,  p.  264.) 

LATPN/B  FE'RL€.     {Vid,  Feri^,  p  436.) 

LATI'NITAS,  LA'TIUM,  JUS  LATH  (rd  «3. 
Xovfievov  Aarewv**).  All  these  expressions  are  nse^ 
to  signify  a  certain  status  intermediate  between  tha2 
of  cives  and  peregrini.  The  word  "  I..atinitas**  o> 
curs  in  Cicero.**  Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Jc  Ja 
de  Civitate,  the  above  expressions  denoted  a  cerrain 
nationality,  and,  as  part  of  it,  a  certain  legal  status 
with  reference  to  Rome ;  but  after  the  passing  of 
that  lex,  these  expressions  denoted  only  a  certain 
status,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  national  distinc- 
tion. About  the  year  B.C.  89,  a  lex  Pompeia  gave 
the  jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadani,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  Roman  ci  vitas 
by  having  filled  a  magistratus  in  their  own  cities. 
To  denote  the  status  of  these  Transpadani,  the  worf 
Latinitas  was  used,  which,  since  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Julia,  had  lost  its  proper  signification  ;  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thenceforth 
existed  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  Latini- 
tas, or  jus  Latii,  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  coun- 
tries ;  as,  for  instance,  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole 
of  Spain,**  and  to  certain  Alpine  tribes  {Laiio  do- 
natio*). 

This  new  Latinitas  was  given  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
subsequently  to  the  lex  Pompein,  as  Latinas  Colo- 
niae  ;  for  instance,  Novum -Comum,  which  was 
founded  B.C.  59  by  Caesar.  Several  Latin  towns 
of  this  class  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  especially  in 
Spain. 

Though  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas,  which  makes 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Roman  jurists,  is  rer- 
tain,  it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  differed  from  that 
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Latinittts  whii  h  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Latmi 
before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  all  the  old  Latini  had  not  the  same  rights' 
Willi  respect  to  Rome,  and  that  they  could  acquire 
the  civitas  on  easier  terms  than  those  by  which  the 
new  Latinitas  was  acquired.'  Accordingly,  the 
rights  of  the  old  Latini  might  be  expressed  by  the 
term  majus  Latium,  and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by 
the  term  minus  I^tium,  according  to  Niebuhr*8  in- 
Seoious  emendation  of  Gains.'  The  majus  Latium 
might  lie  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latium 
antiquum  and  vetus  of  Pliny  ;■  for  Pliny,  in  descri- 
bing the  towns  of  Spain,  always  describes  the  prop- 
er colonies  as  consisting  **  civium  Romanorum," 
while  he  describes  other  towns  as  consisting  some- 
limes  "  Latinorum"  simply,  and  sometimes  "  Lati- 
Rorura  veterum,"  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani  "  La- 
tii  veteris,"  from  which  an  opposition  between  La- 
tini veteres  and  Latini  simply  might  be  inferred. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  Pliny  rather  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  latini  veteres  and  Latini  are 
the  same,  and  that  by  these  terms  he  merely  desig- 
nates the  Latini  coloniarii  hereafter  mentioned. 
'The  emendation  of  Niebuhr  is  therefore  not  sup- 
ported by  these  passages  of  Pliny,  and  though  in- 
genious, it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  rejected ;  not  for  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Madvig,  which  Savigny  has  an- 
swered, but  because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  whole  context  of  Gains. 

The  new  Latini  had  not  the  connubium,  and  it 
is  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  old  Latini  had  it. 
The  new  Latini  had  the  commercium,  and  herein 
their  condition  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  twelve 
or  eighteen  old  Latin  colonies,  which  were  specially 
<S?oured.     (Vid.  Civitas.) 

This  new  Latinitas,  which  was  given  to  the  Trans- 
nidani,  was  that  legal  status  which  the  lex  Junia 
Norbai:a  gave  to  a  numerous  class  of  freedmen, 
hence  called  Latini  Juniani.^  The  date  of  this  lex 
'^  not  ascertained. 

The  Laiini  coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Ul- 
pian,"  are  the  inhabitants  of  towns  beyond  Italy,  to 
whom  the  Latinitas  was  given.  These  are  the 
towns  which  Pliny  calls  **oppida  Latinorum  vcle- 
rum,"  and  enumerates  with  the  "  oppida  civium  Ro- 
manorum,"* which  were  military  colonies  of  Roman 
citizens.  The  passages  in  which  the  Latini  colo- 
niarii are  mentioned  as  a  class  then  existing,  must 
have  been  written  before  Car«v.dlia  gare  the  civitas 
to  the  whole  empire. 

These,  the  most  recent  views  of  Savigny  on  this 
difficult  subject,  are  contained  in  the  Zeitschrifk,  vol. 
»T..  Der  Rom.  Volksschluss  der  Ta/cl  von  Hcradca. 

The  Latini  could  acquire  the  jus  Quiritium,  ac- 
cording to  Ulpian,^  in  the  following  ways  :  By  the 
beneficium  principale,  liberi,  iteratio,  militia,  navis, 
v'diScium,  pistrinum ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum 
\i  was  given  to  a  female  '^vulgo  qua  sit  ter  enixa." 
These  various  nwdes  of  acquiring  the  civitas  are 
treated  in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  as  well  as 
the  connexion  of  this  title  "  De  Latinis'*  with  the 
irsl  title,  which  is  "  De  Liberlis,"  it  appears  that 
I'j  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civitas 
might  be  acquired  by  those  Latini  who  were  liberti. 
The  »an:e  remark  applies  to  the  observations  of 
Qaius*  on  the  same  subject  {Quibus  modis  Laiini  ad 
cmtatcm  Romanam  perveniant).  In  speaking  of 
the  mode  of  acquiring  the  civitas  by  means  of  li- 
beri, Gaius  speaks  of  a  Latinus,  that  is,  a  libertus 
Latinus,  marrying  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a  Latina  co- 
br.iaria,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  condition,  from  which 
t  is  clear  that  all  his  remarks  under  this  head  apply 
U»  liberti  Latini ;  and  it  also  appears  that  Gaius 
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speaks  of  the  Latini  coloniarii  as  a  d us  existing  ll 
his  tune.  Neither  Ulpian  nor  Gaius  says  anythiof 
on  the  mode  by  which  a  I^tinus  coloniarius  might 
obtain  the  civitas  Romana. 

♦LATOS  (A^rwf ),  the  name  of  a  fish  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  Athenseus.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  some  variety  of  the  KopoKivocy  or  Umbre. 

LATRU'NCULI  {neatroi,  fT/<f>oi),  Draughts.  Tnfl 
invention  of  a  game  resemblmg  draughts  was  attrib* 
uted  by  the  Greeks  to  Palam^es,  whom  they  hoi 
oured  as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors.  ( VU, 
Abacus,  (f  7.)  The  game  is  certainly  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  represents  the  suitors  of  Penelope  amu- 
sing themselves  with  it.^  Others  ascribed  the  in- 
vention to  the  Egyptian  Theuth  ;*  and  the  paintings 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  which  are  of  far  higher  antiquity 
than  any  Grecian  monuments,  not  unfrequently  rep- 
resent persons  employed  in  this  recreation.  The 
painting,  from  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  made  about 
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1700  years  D.C.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  ma.i  ii 
here  represented  playing  alone  ;  whereas,  not  orJy 
in  works  of  Egyptian  art,  but  also  on  Greek  painted 
vases,  we  commonly  observe  two  persons  playing 
together.  For  this  purpose  there  were  two  sets  of 
men,  one  set  being  black,  the  other  white  or  red 
Being  intended  to  represent  a  miniature  combat  be- 
tween two  armies,  they  were  called  soldiers  (mi/t- 
U9*\  foes  {kostes),  and  marauders  {latrones,  dim.  ia- 
iruneuli^) ;  also  Calculi,  because  stones  were  often 
employed  for  the  purpose.*  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  metal  or  ivory,  glass  or  earthenware,  and 
they  were  various  and  often  fanciful  in  their  forms. 
The  object  of  each  player  was  to  get  one  of  his  ad- 
versary's men  betv/een  two  of  his  own,  in  which 
case  he  was  entitled  to  take  the  man  kept  in  check,* 
or,  as  the  phrase  was,  alligatus.''  Some  of  the  men 
were  obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  certain  direction  {or- 
dine)y  and  were  therefore  called  ordinarii ;  others 
might  be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  vagi  ;• 
in  this  respect  the  game  resembled  chess,  which  is 
certainly  a  game  of  great  antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  tabula  latruncularia*  The  spa 
ces  into  which  the  ooard  was  divided  were  called 
mandra}*  The  abacus,  represented  at  page  10,  ii 
crossed  by  five  Hues.  As  five  men  were  allowed  on 
each  side,  we  may  suppose  one  player  to  arrange 
his  five  men  on  the  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  aba- 
cus, and  the  other  to  place  his  five  men  on  the  same 
lines  at  the  lop,  and  we  shall  have  them  disposed 
according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,"  who 
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•ay  mat  ine  middle  line  of  the  five  wan  called 
iepa  ypdf^tf'  But  instead  of  five*  the  Greelts  and 
Romans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board,  whence 
the  game  so  played  was  called  duodecim  scripta.^ 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latruncuU 
were  arranged  and  played  in  a  considerable  variety 
of  ways,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Egypt  and  other 
Oriental  countries.* 

Beside?  playing  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
Lie  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
ojed  dice  {vid.  Tb8seb.s,  kv6oI)  at  the  same  time, 
•o  as  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in 
backgammon.' 
LATUS  CLAVUS.  {Vid.  Clavos  Latus.) 
LAUDA'TIO  FUNEBRTS.  ( Vid.  Funus,  p.  469.) 
LAURENTA'LIA.  {Vid.  Larentalia.) 
*LAURUS,  the  Bay-tree.  ( Vid.  Daphxe.)  ' 
LAUTIA.  ( Vid.  Leoatus,  p.  575.) 
LAUTU'MIiE,  LAUTO'MIiE,  LATO'MIiE,  or 
LATU'MLiC  {^udoTOfilat  or  XaTOfitait  Lat.  Lapicidi- 
fur\  are  literally  places  where  stones  are  cut,  or 
quarries  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  Xarofiiai  was 
used  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks.*  In  particular,  how- 
ever, the  name  lautumiae  was  given  to  the  public 
prison  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible  part  of  the  town  which  was  called 
Epipolffi,  and  had  been  built  by  Dionysius  the  ty- 
rant.* Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly  seen  it  himself, 
describes  it*  as  an  immense  and  magnificent  work, 
worthy  of  kings  and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  im- 
mense depth  into  the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  imagined  to  be  a  safer  or  stronger  prison 
than  this,  though  it  had  no  roof,  and  thus  led  the 
prisoners  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  rain, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  nights.^  The  whole  was  a 
stadium  in  length,  and  two  plethra  in  width.*  It 
was  not  only  used  as  a  prison  for  Syracusan  crimi- 
oals,  but  other  Sicilian  towns  also  had  their  crimi- 
nals oden  removed  to  it. 

The  Tullianum  at  Rome  was  also  sometimes 
called  lautumiaF     (Kiif.  Carcer.) 

*LAVf]R,  a  plant  of  the  aquatic  class,  supposed 
fcy  some  to  be  the  Water  Parsley,  or  yellow  Water- 
.iresses.     It  is  the  same  with  the   Slum.    {Vid. 

SlUM.) 

LECTrCA  {kXIvij^  KXtviSiov,  or  ^peiov)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  persons,  in  a  lying 
position,  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  those 
which  served  as  conveniences  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lectics  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lecticuia,  lectus  funebris, 
feretrum,  or  capulum),  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  very  early  times.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  ornaments  these 
lectics  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circam- 
stances  of  the  deceased.  {Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 
The  lectica  on  which  the  body  of  AugubiuS  vas 
carried  to  the  grave  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  was  covered  with  costly  drapery  worked  of  pur- 
ple and  gold.'  During  the  latter  period  of  the  Em- 
pire, pubhc  servants  {lecticarii)  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  family  to  whom  the  de- 
ceased belonged.  ^ *    Representations  of  lectice  fune- 
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bres  have  been  found  on  several  aepnichnl  i§oam 
ments.  The  following  woodcut  represents  one  ta 
ken  from  the  tombstone  ot  M.  Antonius  Aaliof 

Lupus.' 
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Lectics  for  sick  persons  ai.d  invalids  seem  like- 
wise to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  construction  prob- 
ably differed  very  little  from  that  of  a  lectica  fune- 
bris.* We  also  frequently  read  that  generals  in 
their  camps,  when  they  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  or  when  they  were  suffering  from  ill  health, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  from  one  [dace 
to  another.' 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  not  hear 
that  lecticee  were  used  at  Rome  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  mentioned  above.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  been  long  familiar  with  a  different  kind 
of  lectica  {kXivij  or  ^opelov),  which  was  introduced 
among  them  from  Asia,  and  which  was  more  an 
article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply  an  actual 
want.  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mattress,  and  a  pil- 
low to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a  kind  of  be^l- 
stead  or  couch.  It  had  a  roof  consisting  of  the 
skin  of  an  ox,  extending  over  the  couch  and  resting 
on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lectica  were  cov- 
ered with  curtains  {av^alat).  It  appears  to  have  t  eca 
chiefly  used  by  women,*  and  by  men  only  when  they 
were  in  ill  health.*  If  a  man  without  any  physical 
necessity  made  use  of  a  lectica,  he  drew  upon  him* 
self  the  censure  of  his  countrymen  as  a  person  of 
effeminate  character.'  But  i^  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia,  lecticae  were 
not  only  more  generally  used  in  Greece,  but  were 
also  more  magnificently  adorned.'  The  persons  oi 
slaves  who  carried  their  masters  or  mistresses  in  a 
lectica  were  called  f^opeat^poi*  and  their  number 
was  generally  two  or  four.*  When  this  kind  of  lec- 
tica was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  it  was 
chiefly  used  in  travelling,  and  only  very  seldom  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself.  The  first  trace  of  such 
a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, quoted  by  Gellius.**  From  this  passage  it 
seems  evident  that  this  article  of  luxury  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy  from  Asia,  and  that  at  the  time 
scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the  lectica  funebris 
was  known  to  the  country  people  about  Rome.  It 
also  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  lectica  there 
spoken  of  was  covered,  otherwise  the  countryman 
could  not  have  asked  whether  they  were  carrying  a 
dead  body."  The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica 
used  by  the  Romans  to  that  which  the  Greeks  had 
received  from  Asia  is  manifest  from  the  words  of 
Martial :"  "  lectica  tut&  pelU  velogue.**  It  had  a  roof, 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  ex- 
panded over  it  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the 
sides  also  were  covered  with  curtains  {vela,  pUgm 
or  plagula}^).    During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  how- 
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iter,  the  caitains  were  not  thought  a  sufficient  pii>- 
lection  for  a  lectica ;  and,  consequently,  we  find 
that  lectice,  used  by  men  as  well  as  women,  were 
dosed  on  the  sides  by  windows  made  of  transparent 
Btonc  {lapu  specuUiris)i  whence  Juvenal^  calls  such 
a  lectica  an  antntm  cUutum  latia  specularibus.*  We 
somcUmes  find  mention  of  a  lectica  aperta,'  but  we 
haTc  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had 
no  roofi  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
I.  c,  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The  whole 
lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  person  con- 
veyed in  it  lay  on  a  bed  (pulvinus%  and  the  head 
waa  supported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might  read  and 
write  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent  the  luxury 
of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a  lectica  was 
carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  may  be  seen 
from  one  of  his  orations  against  Verres.*  Feath- 
er-beds seem  to  have  been  very  common.*  The 
framework,  as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances, 
were,  with  wealthy  persons,  probably  of  the  most 
costly  description.  The  lectica,  when  standing, 
rested  on  four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Per- 
sons were  carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  (Ucticarii) 
by  means  of  poles  (asseres)  attached  to  it,  but  not 
fixed,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when 
necessary.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  asse- 
res rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lecticarii,  and  not 
on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
slaves  and  hung  down  from  their  shoulders,  as  some 
modern  writers  have  thought.*  The  act  of  taking 
the  lectica  upon  the  shoulders  was  called  suecollarcj^ 
and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this  manner 
were  said  succoUari*  From  this  passage  we  also 
learn  that  the  name  lecticarii  was  sometimes  incor- 
rectly applied  to  those  slaves  who  carried  a  person 
in  a  sella  or  sedan-chair.  The  number  of  lecticarii 
employed  in  carrying  one  lectica  varied  according  to 
its  size,  and  the  display  of  wealth  which  a  person 
might  wish  to  make.  The  ordinary  number  was 
probably  two  ;*•  but  it  varied  from  two  to  eight,  and 
the  lectica  is  called  hexaphoron  or  octophoron,  ac- 
cordingly as  it  was  carried  by  six  or  eight  persons.** 
Wealthy  Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their 
lecticarii ;"  and  for  this  purpose  they  generally  se- 
lected the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most  handsome 
men,  and  had  them  always  well  dressed.  In  the 
time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  lecticarii  to  wear  beautiful  red  liveries.  The 
lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  slave  called  an- 
teambalo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room  for  it.** 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lecticte 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, though  they  were  chiefly  used  in  journeys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  inva- 
lids.** But  the  love  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds 
of  luxury,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  J.  Caesar  thought 
it  necessary  to  restrain  the  use  of  lectics,  and  to 
confine  the  privilege  of  using  them  to  certain  per- 
sons of  a  certain  age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the 
year.** 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privilege 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tjcction,  which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor  to 
bis  especial  favourites.**  But  what  until  then  had 
been  a  privilege,  became  gradually  a  right  assumed 
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by  all,  and  every  wealthy  Roman  kept  ane  <  r  taan 
lectics,  with  the  requisite  number  af  le(.ticarii 
The  Emperor  Domitian,  however,  forbade  pi-osti- 
tutes  the  use  of  Iccticse.*  Enterprising  individ* 
uals  gradually  began  to  form  companies  (corpus  leC' 
tieariorum),  and  to  establish  public  lecticse,  which 
had  their  stands  {caslra  lectiearionim)  in  the  regie 
Transtiberina,  and  probably  in  other  parts  alsn^ 
where  any  one  might  take  a  lectica  on  hire.*  Th« 
persons  of  whom  these  companies  consisted  were 
probably  of  the  lower  orders  or  freedmen.* 

The  lectica;  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
were  all  portable,  t.  e  ,  they  were  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be  fastenecl 
to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  per- 
son in  them  from  one  place  to  another.  But  the 
name  lectica,  or,  rather,  the  diminutive  lecticula, 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  sofa,  which 
was  not  moved  out  of  the  house.  On  it  the  llo- 
mans  frequently  reclined  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
or  writing,  for  the  ancients,  when  writing,  seldom 
sat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  but  generally  reclined  on  a 
couch;  in  this  posture  they  raised  one  knee,  and 
upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment  or  tablet  on 
which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of  occupation 
the  sofa  was  called  lecticula  lucubratoria,*  or,  raor'» 
commonly,  lectulus.* 

LECTICA'RII.     (Vid.  Lectica.) 

LECTISTE'RNIUM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the  ii« 
tnre  offcasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  occasion 
of  extraordinary  solemnities,  placed  images  of  the 
gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and  viands 
before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking  of  the 
things  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  was 
called  a  Icctislernium,  Three  specimens  of  th* 
couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the  Glyp- 
totek  at  Munich.    The  woodcut  here  introduced  i^v. 


hibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented  with  a 
cushion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in  ample  folds 
down  each  side.  This  beautiful  puhinar*  is  wrought 
altogether  in  white  marble,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  feet  in  height.  At  the  Epulum  Jovis, 
which  was  the  most  noted  lectisternium  at  Rome, 
and  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Capitol,  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining  posture  on  a  couch, 
while  those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  were  seated  on 
chairs  by  his  side ;  and  this  distinction  was  obser- 
ved in  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom,  according  to 
which  only  men  reclined,  and  women  sat  at  table.^ 
{Vid.  CcEN.i,  p.  276.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  later  period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were 
represented  in  the  same  position :  at  least  four  of 
them,  viz.,  Jupiter  Sera  pis  and  Juno  or  Jsis,  togeth- 
er with  Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a 
table  before  them,  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  iamp 
engraved  by  Bartoli.*    Livy*  gives  an  account  of  a 
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Bplendid  lectistemium,  which  ho  asserts  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice. 

LECTUS  (Xe;tof,  KXivtt,  evvv),  a  Bed.  In  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece  beds  were  very  simple;  the 
bedste^s»  however,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
ornamAted  {rptjTa  ^;feaM.  The  principal  parts  of 
a  bed  were  the  x^tvcu  and  fmyea  ;■  the  former  were 
a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak,  sometimes  coloured, 
which  was  in  bad  weather  worn  by  men  over  their 
XiTuvy  and  was  sometimes  spread  over  a  chair  to 
render  the  seat  Bofi.  That  these  ;t^^*^ai  served  as 
llankets  for  persons  in  their  sleep,  is  seen  from 
Odyss.,  xiv.,  4S8,  500,  504,  513,  529 ;  XX ,  4.  The 
iiyyea,  on  the  other  hand,  were  probably  a  softer 
md  more  costly  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  and  were 
ased  chiefly  by  persons  of  high  rank.  They  were, 
like  the  ;f^atvaf,  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  seat 
of  chairs  when  persons  wanted  to  sit  down.*  To 
render  this  thick  woollen  stuff  less  disagreeable,  a 
linen  cloth  was  sometimes  spread  over  it.*  It  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  /Sjy/ca  were  pil- 
lows or  bolsters ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be  refu- 
ted by  the  circumstance  that,  in  Odyss.^  vi.,  38,  they 
are  described  as  being  washed,  without  anything 
being  said  as  to  any  operation  which  would  have 
necessarily  preceded  the  washing  had  they  been 
pillows.  Beyond  this  supposition  respecting  the  /5^- 
yeo,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows  or  bolsters  being 
used  in  the  Homeric  age.  The  bedstead  (^oc, 
"kiKTpov,  difivtov)  of  persons  of  high  rank  was  cov- 
ered with  skins  («wca),  upon  which  the  firiy^^  ^^re 
placed,  and  over  these  linen  sheets  or  carpets  were 
spread ;  the  ;t^a'a,  lastly,  served  as  a  cover  or 
blanket  for  the  sleeper.*  Poor  persons  slept  on 
skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs  spread  on  the  f;round.* 
These  simple  beds,  to  which,  shortly  after  tlie  Ho- 
meric age,  a  pillow  for  the  head' was  added,  conttit- 
uod  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes  among  the 
Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of  the  orator 
liycurgus  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  sheep- 
skin {xoAiov)  and  a  pillow.^  But  the  complete  bed 
[£vvt;\  of  a  wealthy  Greek  in  later  limes  generally 
persisted  of  the  following  parts :  KTuviji  inirovotf 
Tv'Xeiov  or  «ve0a^v,  Trpoa/te^aAwov,  and  OTpofiara. 

The  kXivv  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  bedstead, 
tinii  ooems  to  have  consisted  only  of  posts  fitted  into 
one  atiOther,  and  resting  upon  four  feet.  At  the 
head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  {avuKXivrpov  or 
eirUXivrpov)  to  support  the  pillow  and  prevent  its 
falling  out.  Sometimes  the  avuKXivrpov  is  want- 
ing.* (Compare  the  first  woodcut  in  page  188.) 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead 
was  likewise  protected  by  a  board,  so  that  in  this 
case  a  Greek  bedstead  resembled  a  modern  so-call- 
ed French  bedstead.  The  zcA/v^  was  generally  made 
of  wood,  which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the 
means  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined ; 
for  in  some  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  boxwood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
bedsteads  were  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or  ve- 
neered with  tortoise-shell,  but  sometimes  had  silver 
feet.* 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  {Tovoif 
lirirovoiy  xeipia),  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress  {Kve- 
^Jiovt  rv7,€Lov,  KoiToCi  or  tvXti)  rested ;  instead  of 
these  girths,  poorer  people  used  strings.**  The  cov- 
er or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or 
woollen  cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material 
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with  which  it  was  filled  {t6  ifi6aAX6fievth^  vrA/fpuft^ 
or  yvd^aXov)  was  either  wool  or  dned  weeds.  Al 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the  hcl' 
xXivrpoVf  lay  a  round  pillow  (frpoaicefakttov)  to  sop 
port  the  head ;  and  in  some  ancient  pictures  tvn 
other  square  pillows  are  seen,  which  were  intended 
to  support  the  back.  The  covers  of  such  pillowa 
are  striped  in  several  pietures  on  ancient  vases  (see 
the  woodcut  in  page  326),  and  were  therefore  prob- 
ably of  various  colours.  They  were  undoubtedly 
filled  with  the  same  materials  as  the  beds  and  mat 
tresses. 

The  bed-covers,  which  may  be  termed  blankets 
or  counterpanes,  were  called  by  a  variety  of  names. 
such  as  TreptOTpufiara,  imoarpuftartL,  hrifX^iiara, 
ipetrrpideCi  x^^^^^^  ofn^uarpiSec,  hrifioXaiOj  duiriie;, 
yj/iXo6diTi6eCy  ^wffrtdcf,  xP^fffonaarot,  ramfreCt  or  dft- 
^LTuirrjTec.  The  common  name,  however,  was  arpt^ 
fiara.  They  were  generally  made  of  cloth,  which 
was  very  thick  and  woolly  either  on  one  or  on  both 
sides.^  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  wheth- 
er the  ancients,  when  speaking  of  kXlvoi,  mean  beds 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  or  the  couches  on  which 
they  lay  at  meal- times.  We  consequently  do  not 
know  whether  the  descriptive  epithets  of  cXiviu, 
enumerated  by  Pollux,  belong  to  beds  or  to  couch- 
es. But  this  matters  little,  as  there  was  scarcely 
any  difterence  between  the  beds  of  the  ancients 
and  their  couches,  with  this  exception,  that  the  lat- 
ter, being  made  for  appearance  as  well  as  for  com- 
fort, were,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  more  splen- 
did and  oostly  than  the  former.  Considering,  how- 
ever, thai  bedsteads  were  often  made  of  the  moat 
costly  materials,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
coverings  and  other  ornaments  of  beds  were  little 
inferior  to  those  of  couches.  Notwithstanding  the 
splendour  and  comfort  of  many  Greek  beds,  the 
Asiatics,  who  have  at  all  times  excelled  the  Euro 
peans  in  these  kinds  of  luxuries,  said  that  the  Groek» 
did  not  understand  how  to  make  a  comfortable  bed.' 
The  places  most  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  ol 
splendid  bed-covers  were  Miletus,  Corinth,  and 
Carthage.*  It  appears  that  the  Greeks,  though 
they  wore  nightgowns,  did  not  simply  cover  them- 
selves with  the  arpufiara^  but  wrapped  themselves 
up  in  them.  Less  wealthy  persons  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom,  to  use  skins  of  sheep 
and  other  animals,  especially  in  winter,  as  blan- 
kets.* The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  classes  are  des- 
ignated by  the  names  oKifinov^t  uffxavr^f,  and  xpaS- 
6aToc,  and  an  exaggerated  description  of  sach  a  bed 
is  given  by  Aristophanes.*  The  words  ;ta^wv^  and 
xcifievviov,  which  originally  signified  a  bed  of  straw 
or  dry  herbs  made  on  the  ground,*  were  afterward 
applied  to  a  bed  which  was  only  near  the  ground. 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  K^vrj,  which  was  gener 
ally  a  high  bedstead.  Xa^evvta  were  the  usu^  beds 
for  slaves,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  poor  citizens, 
and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mere  mats 
made  of  rushes  or  bast.' 

The  beds  of  the  Romans  (Ucti  cuhicuUres)  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Republic  were  probably  of  the 
same  description  as  those  used  in  Greece ;  but  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  during  the  £a. 
pirc,  when  Asiatic  luxuries  v.'ere  imported  into  Italy; 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  beds  of  thit 
wealthy  Romans  far  surpassed  everything  we  fin^ 
described  in  Greece.  The  bedstead  was  geneiall^ 
rather  high,  so  that  persons  entered  the  bed  {mh- 
deret  ascendcre)  by  means  of  steps  placed  beside  tl 
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^taimmtm^).  It  was  sometimes  made  of  metal,  and 
lometimes  ^f  costly  kinds  of  wood,  or  veneered 
Willi  tortoise-shell  or  ivory;  its  feet  {fulcra)  were 
frequently  of  silver  or  gold.*  The  bed  or  mattress 
{eulcita  and  torut)  rested  upon  girths  or  strings  {res- 
tes,  fascia,  inslita,  or  funcs)  which  connected  the 
two  horizontal  side-posts  of  the  bed.*  In  beds  dcs- 
tioed  for  two  persons,  the  two  sides  are  distinguish- 
ed by  different  names ;  the  side  at  which  persons 
entered  was  open,  and  bore  the  name  sponda ;  the 
tlUer  side,  which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was 
called  pluteus.*  The  two  sides  of  such  a  bed  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  names  torus  exterior  and 
torus  interior,  or  sponda  exterior  and  sponda  interi- 
or ;*  and  from  these  expressions  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  such  lecti  had  two  beds  or  mattresses,  one 
for  each  person.  Mattresses  were  in  the  earlier 
times  filled  with  dry  herbs*  or  straw, ^  and  such 
beds  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poor.  But  in  sub- 
sequent times,  wool,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
feathers,  were  used  by  the  wealthy  for  the  beds  as 
well  as  the  pillows*  The  cloth  or  ticking  {operi- 
nuTitum  or  involucrum)  with  which  the  beds  or  mat- 
tresses were  covered  was  called  toral,  torale,  lin- 
teum,  or  segestre  '  The  blankets  or  counterpanes 
[westes  airagHltz,  slragula^  veristromatay  feripclatma- 
te)  were  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  Romans  of  the 
most  costly  description,  and  generally  of  a  purple 
colour  {airagula  conchylio  lincla^  peristromala  conchyl' 
iMiMy  eoccina  »iragula\  and  embroidered  with  beau- 
tiful figures  in  gold.  Covers  of  this  sort  were  call- 
ed peripetasm'ita  Attalica,  because 'they  were  said 
to  have  been  first  used  at  the  court  of  Attalus.^* 
The  pillows  were  likewise  covered  with  magnifi- 
eent  casings.  Whether  the  ancients  had  curtains 
to  their  beds  is  not  mentioned  anywhen  ;  but  as 
cartains,  or,  rather,  a  kind  of  canopy  {anl(ta),  were 
used  in  the  lectus  tricliniaris"  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  dust  falling  upon  the  persons  lying 
on  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar contrivance  was  used  in  the  lectus  ou!>icularis. 
The  lectus  gtnialia  or  adcersus  was  the  l^ridal  bed, 
which  stood  in  the  atrium,  opposite  ilie  janua, 
whence  it  derived  the  epithet  adversus.^*  (Com- 
pare House,  p.  517.)  It  was  generally  high,  with 
steps  by  its  side,  and  ia  later  times  beautifully 
adorned.^* 

Respecting  the  lectus  funebris,  see  the  articles 
FcTNus  and  Lbctica.  An  account  of  the  disposition 
of  the  couches  used  at  entertainments,  and  of  the 
place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  under 
Triclinium^* 
LE'CUTHI  {XvKvdoi).  {Vtd.  FuNus,  p.  466.) 
LEGATIO  LrBERA.  {Vid.  Leoatus,  p.  676.) 
LEGATUM,  a  I-,egacy,  is  variously  detined  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  but  there  can  be  no  exact  defi- 
nition except  refclence  be  made  to  a  hcres.  Un- 
less there  is  a  hcres  duly  instituted,  no  legacy  can 
be  given.  A  legatum,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  hcredi- 
tas  which  a  testator  gives  out  of  it,  from  the  heres 
{tb  herede) ;  that  is,  it  is  a  giil  to  a  person  out  of 
that  whole  {universum)  which  is  diminished  to  the 
heres  by  such  gift.     Accordingly,  the  phrase  ''ab 
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herede  Ugari    thus  becomes  intelligible*  ('*  ei  testm- 

mcnto  legal  g-  andem  pecuniam  a  fUio*^*).  A  legatee 
could  not  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy 
out  of  what  was  given  to  him,  a  rule  of  law  which 
was  thus  expressed :  *'  A  legatario  legari  mm  po- 
Usty  A  legacy  could  only  be  given  in  the  I^atin 
language. 

The  word  "legatum,"  from  the  verb  lego,  con- 
tains the  same  element  as  lex.  liCgo  has  tho  sense 
of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  as  in  the 
phrase  "  legatum  negotium ;"'  and  it  is  used  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  express  generally  a  testator's  dis- 
position of  his  property  {tUi  Icgassil,  <Scc.).  Ulpian 
accordingly  explains  the  word  legatum  by  referring 
to  its  etymology,  and  likening  a  legatum  to  a  lex, 
properly  so  called.  **  A  legatum,"  he  says, "  is  that 
which  is  left  by  a  testament,  legis  modo,  that  is,  iVm- 
perative;  for  those  things  which  are  left  precalivo 
modo  are  called  fideicommissa."^  A  legatee  waa 
named  Ugaiarius ;  those  to  whom  a  thing  was  given 
jointly  (conjunclim)  w^ere  collegatarii.  A  legacy 
which  was  legally  valid  or  good  was  legatum  utile  $ 
a  void  legacy  was  inutile.  A  legacy  which  was 
given  absolutely  or  unconditionally  was  said  to  be 
given  pure ;  one  which  was  given  conditionally  was 
said  to  be  given  sub  condicione.  The  expression 
purum  legatum,  an  unconditional  legacy,  also  oc- 
curs.* 

Gains  apologizes  for  treating  of  legata  in  thai 
part  of  his  institutional  work  in  which  he  has  placed 
it.  In  the  first  ninety-six  chapters  of  his  second 
book  he  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  property  in  res 
singulae,  to  which  class  legacies  belong.  But  aa 
the  matter  of  legacies  is  not  intelligible  without  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  hereditas  or  universal  acqui- 
sition,  he  places  the  law  of  legacies  {hac  juris  ma- 
teria) immediately  after  that  of  hereditas. 

There  were  four  forms  in  which  a  legacy  could 
he  kCl :  per  vindicationem,  per  damnationcm,  sinen- 
di  modo,  per  praeceptionem. 

A  legatum  per  vindicationem  was  given  in  these 
words :  "  Humincm  stichum  do,  Icgo,^^  or  the  words 
might  hv?  with  reference  to  the  legatee,  "  Capita, 
sumito,  sibi  habeto."  A  legatum  per  vindicationem 
was  so  called  with  reference  to  the  legal  means  by 
which  the  legatee  asserted  his  right  to  the  legacy 
against  the  heres  or  any  possessor,  which  was  by  a 
vindicatio  or  an  actio  in  rem  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  he- 
reditatis  aditio  had  taken  place,  the  legatee  had  the 
quiritarian  {ex  jure  guiriiium)  ownership  of  the  leg- 
acy. The  two  schools  raised  a  question  as  to  this. 
Whether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  legatee  ob 
tained  the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  before 
he  had  consented  to  take  it.  The  opinion  of  the 
Proculiani,  who  contended  for  such  consent,  was 
confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It 
was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  per  vindica- 
tionem, that  those  things  only  could  be  so  given  in 
which  the  testator  had  quiritarian  ownership :  and 
it  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  have  such 
ownership  both  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  otherwise  the  legacy  waa 
void  {inuiile).  But  there  was  an  exception  in  re- 
spect of  things  "  qua  ponderc,  numcro,  mcnsura  can- 
stant,"  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  the  precious  metals  in 
the  form  of  coin  {pccunia  numcraia),  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  sutficient  if  the  testator  had  the  quiri 
larian  ownership  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Tiiis 
was  the  civil  law  {jus  civile),  but  it  was  altered  by 
a  senatus  consultum  of  the  lime  of  Nero,  which 
enacted  that  if  a  testator  left  a  thing  as  a  legacy 
which  had  never  been  his,  the  legacy  should  be 
equally  good  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  form  most 
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ttlvantageous  to  the  legatee  {optima  jure\  which 
form  was  the  legitum  per  damnationem.    But  if  a 

testator  gave  a  thing  of  his  own  by  his  testament 
which  he  afterward  alienated,  it  was  the  best  opinion 
that  the  legacy  was  inutile  by  the  jus  civile,  and  that 
the  senatus  consuUum  did  not  make  it  good.  If  the 
same  thing  was  given  to  more  than  one  person,  either 
jointly  {conjunctim\  so  as  to  make  them  coUegatarii, 
nr  fleverally  {disjunctim),  each  took  an  equal  share. 
A  If ;gau"!im  was  given  conjunctim  thus :  "  Titio  ct  Seio 
k^minem  stickum  doj  lego ;"  disjunctim,  thus  :  "  Titio 
kominem  stichum  do^  lego ;  Sdo  eundem  hominem  do, 
tego.'*  If  one  collegatarius  failed  to  take,  his  por- 
tion went  to  the  others.  In  the  case  of  a  conditional 
lejaoy  left  per  vindicationem,  the  schools  were  di- 
vided in  opinion :  the  Sabiniani  said  that  it  was  the 
property  of  the  heres  during  the  pendency  of  the 
condition ;  the  Proculiani  said  that  it  was  "res  nul- 
lius." 

The  form  of  the  per  damnationem  was  this :  **  He- 
res metis  stickum  servum  meum  dare  damnas  esto ;" 
but  the  word  dato  was  equally  effective.  A  thing 
which  belonged  to  another  {aliena  res)  could  be  thus 
left,  and  the  heres  was  bound  to  procure  the  thing 
cbr  the  legatee,  or  to  pay  him  the  /alue  of  it.  A 
(hing  not  in  existence  at  the  date  ol  tlie  will  might 
^n  left  by  this  form,  as  the  future  p  oduce  of  a  fe- 
male slave  (ancilla).  The  legatee  did  not  acquire 
the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  legacy  by  virtue  of 
ihe  hereditatis  aditio :  tiie  thing  still  remained  the 
property  of  the  heres,  and  the  legatee  could  only 
sue  for  it  by  an  actio  in  personam.  If  it  was  a 
thing  mancipi,  the  legatee  could  only  acquire  the 
quiritarian  ownership  of  it  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  from  the  heres :  if  it  was  merely  delivered, 
the  legatarius  only  acquired  the  complete  ownership 
(plenum  jus)  by  usucapion.  If  the  same  thing  was 
left  to  two  or  more  conjunctim^  each  had  an  equal 
share ;  if  disjunctim,  the  heres  was  bound  to  give 
the  thing  to  one,  and  its  value  to  the  rest.  In  the 
case  of  a  gift  conjunctim,  the  share  of  the  legatee 
who  failed  to  take  belonged  to  the  hereditas ;  but 
the  lex  Papia  made  it  caducum,  and  gave  it  first 
to  a  collegatarius  who  had  children,  then  to  the 
heredes  who  had  children,  and  then  to  the  other 
legatees  who  had  children  {legatarii),  a  privilege 
which  Juvenal  alludes  to  {dulcc  caducum^). 

The  legatum  sinendi  modo  was  thus  given  :  "  He- 
res meus  damnas  esto  sinere  Lucium  Titium  hominem 
stichum  sumerc  sibique  habere;"^  by  which  form  a 
testator  could  give  either  his  own  properly  or  that 
of  his  heres.  As  in  the  case  of  a  legatum  per  dam- 
nationem, the  legatee  prosecuted  his  claim  by  an 
actio  in  personam.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
heres  was  bound  to  transfer  the  property,  in  the  case 
of  a  res  mancipi,  i)y  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  thing  nee  mancipi,  by  traditio  or 
delivery,  for  the  words  of  the  gift  are  "  permit  him 
to  take."  It  was  also  a  still  more  doubtful  ques- 
tion (in  the  time  of  Gains),  whether,  if  the  same 
thing  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally  {dis- 
junctim),  the  whole  was  due  to  each,  or  if  the  heres 
was  released  from  all  farther  claim  when  either  of 
them  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  with  his 
permission. 

The  legatum  per  prajceptionem  was  in  this  manner: 
**  Lucius  Titius  hominem  stichum  prccipito ;"  where 
*<  praecipito"  is  the  same  as  *'  prsecipuum  sumito,"  or 
"take  first."  The  Sabiniani  were  of  opinion  that  a 
leg-acy  could  only  thus  be  left  to  one  who  was  also 
made  a  heres ;  hut  a  senatus  consultum  Neronia- 
BCtm  made  the  legacy  good,  even  if  it  was  thus  left 
to  an  extraneus,  that  is,  to  another  than  the  heres, 
provided  the  legatee  was  a  person  to  whom  a  lega- 
cy could  be  left  in  any  of  the  three  other  modes. 
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For  the  senatus  consultum  made  those  legLCiet 
valid  which  were  not  valid  by  the  jus  civilo  on  at* 
count  of  the  words  of  the  gift  {verborum  vitio),  bid 
not  those  legacies  which  were  invalid  on  accoonf 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  legatee  {vilio  pcrsonA^ 
which  was  the  case  with  a  peregrin  us.  The  Sa- 
biniani also  maintained  that  a  man  could  leave  iji 
this  manner  only  what  was  his  own ;  for.  the  onlj 
way  in  which  the  legatee  could  enforce  his  riirht 
was  by  a  judicium  familiae  erciscunds,  in  which  ju- 
dicium it  was  necessary  that  the  judex  should  ad- 
judicate that  which  was  given  per  preeceptionem, 
and  he  could  adjudicate  on  nothing  el.se  than  the 
res  hereditaria.  But  the  same  senatus  consultum 
made  a  legacy  valid  which  was  given  in  this  form, 
even  if  the  thing  did  not  belong  to  the  testator 
The  Proculiani  contended  that  a  legacy  could  be 
given  to  an  extraneus  per  praeceptionem  ;  and,  far- 
ther, that  if  the  thing  was  the  testator's  ex  jure 
quiritium,  it  could  be  sued  for  (vindicari)  by  the  leg- 
atee, whether  he  was  a  heres  or  not  {extraneus'^  :  if 
it  was  the  testator^s  in  bonis,  it  was  a  utile  legatum 
to  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
heres  could  obtain  it  in  a  judicium  familiae  erciscun- 
dae.  If  it  did  not  belong  to  the  testator  in  either 
way,  still  the  legatum  was  made  utile  both  to  Uk^ 
heres  and  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum. 
If  the  same  thing  was  thus  left  to  more  than  one 
either  disjunctim  or  conjunctim,  each  had  only  his 
share. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  man  could 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  might 
exhaust  {erogare)  the  whole  hereditas  by  legacies 
and  bequests  of  freedom  to  slaves,  so  as  to  leave 
the  heres  nothing.  The  consequence  was,  that  in 
such  cases  the  scripli  heredes  refused  to  take  the 
hereditas,  and  there  was,  of  course,  an  intestacy. 
The  first  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  waa 
the  lex  Furia,  called  Teslamentaria,  which  did  noi 
allow  a  testator  to  give  as  a  donatio  mortis  causa  oi 
as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses  to  one  per- 
son, certain  relatives  excepted.'  But  this  measure 
was  a  failure,  for  it  did  not  prevent  a  man  from 
giving  as  many  several  thousands  to  as  many  per- 
sons as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting  his  estate. 
The  lex  Voconia  (B.C.  169)  afterward  enacted  that 
no  person  should  take  by  way  of  legacy  or  donatio 
mortis  causa  more  than  the  heredes  (severally,  as  it 
seems) ;  but  this  lex  was  ineffectual ;  for,  by  dis- 
tributing the  hereditas  among  numerous  legatees, 
the  heres  might  have  so  small  a  portion  as  not  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  assume  the  burdens  atr 
tached  to  the  hereditas.*  The  lex  Falcidia  (B.C. 
40)  at  last  took  away  all  means  of  eva»y)n  by  de- 
claring that  a  testator  should  not  Q\\e  more  thau 
three  fourths  in  legacies,  and  thus  a  fourth  was  se- 
cured to  the  heres ;  and  "  this  law,**  says  Gaius, 
"  is  now  in  force."  The  senatus  cons.'Uum  Pegasi- 
anum  extended  the  same  rule  of  law  to  fideicom- 
missa  {vid.  Fioeicomvissa)  ;  and  the  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  applied  it  to  the  case  of  fideicommissa 
when  there  was  an  intestacy.*  The  lex  Falcidia 
applied  to  the  wills  of  persons  who  died  in  captivity 
{apud  hastes),  for  a  previous  lex  Cornelia  had  gives 
to  the  wills  of  such  persons  the  same  force  a%  d 
they  had  died  cives  {in  cimtat^). 

Legata  were  inulilia  or  void  if  they  were  gi\i;n 
before  a  heres  was  instituted  by  the  will,  for  ihe 
will  derived  all  its  legal  efficacy  from  such  instita 
tion  ;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  of  free> 
dom.  It  was  an  inutile  legatum,  if  in  form  the 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  tba  heres,  but  ii 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  hi»  death ;  ii  was 
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ihA  inutile  if  given  in  fonn  on  the  day  before  the 
death  of  the  testator,  for  which  rule  of  law,  says 
Gaius,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  (prctiata 
-alio),  A  legatum  could  not  be  left  in  the  way  of 
a  penalty  {pama  nomine),  that  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  heres  to  do,  or  restraining  him 
from  doing,  any  particular  act.  A  legacy  could  not 
be  led  to  an  uncertain  person  {incerta  persona). 
The  notion  of  an  uncertain  person  was  not  of  a 
person  who  could  never  bo  ascertained ;  for  in  sev- 
f,ral  of  the  instances  mentioned  by  Gaius,  the  person 
or  persons  would  be  easily  ascertained  (for  instance, 
'^^ui  post  tesiamentum  consules  designali  eTunt")\ 
hut  the  lotion  of  the  uncertainty  was  referred  to 
ihe  mind  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  his 
testament  Accordingly,  the  persona  was  not  cou- 
sidered  incerta  where  he  was  one  of  a  certain  class, 
such  as  cognati,  though  the  individual  of  the  class 
might  bo  uncertain  till  the  event  happened  which 
was  to  determine  who  out  of  the  class  was  intended 
by  the  testator.  Such  a  form  of  bequest  was  called 
a  certa  demonstratio  incert®  personae*  A  legacy 
could  not  be  left  to  a  postumus  alienus,  nor  could 
such  a  person  be  a  heres  institutus,  for  he  was  an 
incerta  persona.  It  has  been  explained  elsewhere 
who  is  a  postumus  {vid.  Heres,  p.  500) :  a  postu- 
mus alienus  is  one  who,  when  born,  cannot  be 
among  the  sui  heredes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  legacy  could  be  le- 
gally {recU)  left  to  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  another  person  who  was  made  heres  by  the  same 
will.  The  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a  legacy 
could  be  left  either  pure  or  sub  condicione.  But  if 
a  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  another  was 
made  heres,  a  legacy  might  be  left  {ab  eo  Icgari)  to 
llie  person  in  whose  power  he  was  ;  for  if  such  lat- 
ter |.ct}on  became  heres  thereby  {per  eum)j  the  leg- 
acy was  extinguished,  because  a  man  cannot  owe 
1  thing  to  him^f ;  but  if  the  son  was  emancipated, 
or  the  slave  was  manumitted  or  transferred  to  an- 
other, and  so  the  son  became  heres,  or  so  the  slave 
made  another  person  heres,  the  legacy  was  due  to 
the  father  or  former  master.  Not  only  res  singula 
could  be  given  as  a  legacy,  but  also  a  part  of  a  uni- 
versitas  of  things  {universarum  rcrum)  could  be  so 
^ivrn  ;  thus  the  heres  might  be  directed  to  share  a 
half  or  any  other  part  of  the  heredilas  with  another, 
which  was  called  partitio.*  By  the  jus  civile  there 
might  be  a  legacy  of  a  ususfructus  of  those  things 
which  were  capable  of  being  used  and  enjoyed  with- 
out detriment  to  the  things.  By  a  senatus  consul- 
lum  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  the  abusus  of  those 
things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  as  wine, 
nil,  wheat,  but  the  legatarius  had  to  give  security 
*or  the  restoration  of  them  when  his  right  to  the 
enjoyment  ceased.  This  technical  meaning  of  a^u- 
sus^  that  is,  the  use  of  things  which  are  consumed 
m  the  use,  is  contrasted  with  ususfructus  by  Cicero.* 

A  legacy  might  be  transferred  to  another  person, 
or  taken  away  (adimi)  by  another  will  or  codicilli 
confirmed  by  a  will ;  it  might  also  be  taken  away  by 
erasure  of  the  gift  from  the  will.  Such  a  revocation 
of  legacies  (ademptio  legatorum)  seems  to  have  been 
only  effected  in  the  way  mentioned.  The  expres- 
sion ademption  of  legacies  in  English  law  has  a 
diflerent  meaning,  and  in  the  case  of  a  specific  thing 
corresponds  to  the  Roman  extinction  of  legacies, 
which  took  place  if  the  testator  disposed  of  the 
H;ing  in  his  lUTetime. 

If  a  legatee  died  after  the  day  on  which  the  lega- 
tum had  become  his  (post  diem  legati  cedentem),  it 
passed  to  his  heres ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  of  EngUsh 
law,  the  legacy  was  vested.    The  phrase  "  dies  U- 


1.  (C;aias,  ii.,  238,)— «.  (Cic,  Lep.,  il.,  30 ;  Pro  Cacin.,  4.— 
Ulp.,  Ptag.,  tit.  S4,  a.  85.)— 3.  (Top.,  3.— Ueber  das  alter  des 
<l»Mii-Q«  isfi  ict'i»  ^or  Pucbta.  Rheiniaches  Mqr  .  1839  ; 


gati  cedit"  accordingly  means  *'  the  time  .b  come  at 
which  the  legacy  belongs  to  the  legatee,"  thougi 
the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  it ;  and  "  dies  venit'^  denotes  the  arrival  of 
the  day  on  which  it  can  be  demanded.*  If  the  leg- 
acy was  left  conditionally,  there  was  no  vesting  till 
the  condition  was  fulfilled*  By  the  old  law,  legacies 
which  were  left  unconditionally,  or  fiom  a  time 
named  (in  diem  certwn),  were  vested  from  the  time 
of  the  testator*s  death ;  but  by  the  lex  Papia  they 
vested  froin  the  time  of  opening  the  will.  The  leg- 
acy might  vest  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  yet  the  testator  might  defer  the  ticm 
of  payment.*  A  legacy  might  also  be  left  on  a  con- 
dition of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  Titius  when  or  if 
he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  which 
case  the  words  when  and  if  were  considered  equiv 
alent,  a  decision  which  has  been  adopted  in  English 
law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  will 
which  gives  the  words  **  when"  or  "if"  a  different 
signification.' 

LEGA'TUS.  Legali  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  1.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by 
foreign  nations;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  provin- 
ces ;  3.  Legati  who  accompanied  the  Roman  gen- 
erals into  the  field,  or  the  proconsuls  and  praetors 
into  the  provinces. 

I.  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  coun- 
try they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  deposite  their  names  with  the  quaestors,  which 
Plutarch*  explains  as  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  cus- 
tom ;  for  formerly,  says  he,  the  qusstors  sent  pres- 
ents to  all  legati,  which  were  called  lautia ;  and  if 
any  ambassador  was  taken  ill  at  Rome,  he  was  in 
the  care  of  the  qusstors,  who,  if  he  died,  had  also 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  burial  from  the  public 
treasury.  When,  afterward,  the  number  of  foreign 
ambassadors  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  Repub 
lie  became  extended,  the  former  hospitable  custom 
was  reduced  to  the  mere  formality  of  depositing  the 
name  with  the  keepers  of  the  public  treasury.  Pre- 
vious to  their  admission  into  the  city,  foreign  am- 
bassadors seem  to  have  been  obliged  to  give  notice 
from  what  nation  they  came  and  for  what  purpose ; 
for  several  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  am- 
bassadors  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  city, 
especially  in  case  of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the 
state  from  which  they  came.*  In  such  cases  the 
ambassadors  were  either  not  heard  at  all,  and 
obliged  to  quit  Italy,*  or  an  audience  was  given  to 
them  by  the  senate  (senatus  legati s  datur)  outside 
the  city,  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona.^  This  was  evi- 
dently a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
nevertheless  treated  as  public  guests,  and  some 
public  villa  outside  the  city  was  sometimes  assignee* 
for  their  reception.  In  other  cases,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Masinissa,*  or  if  they  came  from  an 
ally  of  the  Roman  people,  some  one  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  or  a  legatus  of  a  consul,  was  despatched 
by  the  senate  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to  the 
city  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic.  When  they 
were  introduced  into  the  senate  by  the  pr»»tor  or 
consul,  they  first  explained  what  they  had  to  com 
municate,  and  then  the  prsctor  invited  the  senatort 
to  put  their  questions  to  the  amba^sp.dors.*  The 
manner  in  which  this  questioning  was  frequently 
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sanied  on,  ospecially  when  the  enToys  came  from 
1  state  Willi  which  the  Romans  were  at  war,  re- 
sembled more  the  cross-questioning  of  a  witness  in 
a  court  of  justice,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  a  view 
10  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was  proposed.^ 
The  whole  transaction  was  carried  on  by  interpret- 
ers, and  in  the  Latin  language  ( Vid.  Intbrpres.) 
Valerius  Maximus*  states  that  the  Greek  rhetorician 
Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  the  first  foreigner 
who  over  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in  his  own 
tongue.  After  the  ambassadors  had  thus  been  ex- 
iminedj  they  were  requested  to  leave  the  assembly 
of  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject brought  before  them.  The  result  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  ambassadors  by  the  praetor."  In 
some  cases,  ambassadors  not  only  received  rich 
presents  on  their  departure,  but  were,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  conducted  by  a  magistrate,  and 
at  the  public  expense,  to  the  frontier  of  Italy,  and 
even  farther.*  By  the  lex  Gabinia  it  was  decreed, 
that  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  March, 
the  senate  should  every  day  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors.*  There  was  at  Rome,  as  Varro*  ex- 
presses it,  a  place  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
oenate-house  called  Grscostasis,  in  which  foreign 
ambassadors  waited. 

Ail  ambassadors,  whencesoever  they  came,  were 
considered  by  the  Romans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  sacred  and  inviolable.^ 

2.  I^egati  to  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Republic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate  ;• 
and  to  be  appointed  to  such  a  mission  was  consid- 
ered a  great  honour,  which  was  conferred  only  on 
men  of  high  rank  or  eminence ;  for  a  Roman  am- 
bassador, according  to  Dionysius,  had  the  powers 
{t^ovaia  Kal  dvva/itg)  of  a  magistrate  and  the  vener- 
able character  of  a  priea^..  If  a  Roman,  during  the 
performance  of  his  mission  as  ambassador,  died  or 
was  killed,  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the  Re- 
public with  a  public  sepulchre  and  a  statue  in  the 
r.ostra.'  The  expenses  during  the  journey  of  an 
8  mbassador  were,  of  course,  paid  by  the  Republic  ; 
arid  when  he  travelled  through  a  province,  the 
provincials  had  to  supply  him  with  everything  he 
\;'anted. 

3.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the  name 
of  ambassadors  cannot  be  applied,  were  persons 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  on  their  ex- 
peditions, and  in  later  times  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces also.  Legati,  as  serving  under  the  consuls  in 
the  Roman  armies,  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
tribunes  at  a  very  early  period."  These  legati  were 
nominated  {lecabayitur)  by  the  consul  or  the  dictator 
under  whom  they  served,"  but  the  sanction  of  the 
senate  {senalus  consuUum)  was  an  essential  point, 
without  which  no  one  could  be  legally  considered  a 
legatus;"  and  from  Livy"  it  appears  that  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  magistrates  (consul,  praetor,  or  dicta- 
.  or)  did  not  take  place  until  they  had  been  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  ihe  senate.  The  persons  appointed 
to  this  office  were  usually  men  of  great  military 
^lents,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
iheir  superior  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  act  in 
his  stead  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs."  The 
legati  were  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  consul 
placed  great  confidence,  and  were  frequently  his 
iriends  or  relatives ;  but  they  had  no  power  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  command  of  their  general.^  Theb 
number  varied  according  to  the  greatness  or  impor- 
tance of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  province . 
three  is  the  smallest  number  we  know  of,  but  Pom- 
pey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen  legati.  Whenevei 
the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  arm}',  ot  when  a 
proconsul  left  his  province,  the  legati,  or  one  of  then), 
took  his  place,  and  then  had  the  insignia  as  well  an 
the  power  of  his  superior.  He  was  in  this  ca^» 
called  legatus  pro  prastore,*  and  hence  we  sonietim  v: 
read  that  a  man  governed  a  province  as  leg&tn; 
without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  pvocorr^i 
whose  vicegerent  he  was.*  During  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  it  sometimes  happi *ned  that  a 
consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  proconsul  governed 
his  province  through  his  legati,  while  he  himself 
remained  at  Home,  or  conducted  some  other  more 
urgent  affairs. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  the  lime  of 
the  Empire  {vid.  Peovincia),  those  of  the  Roman 
people  were  governed  by  men  who  had  either  been 
consuls  or  prastors,  and  the  former  were  always  ac- 
companied by  three  legati,  the  latter  by  one.*  Tlic 
provinces  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  the  pro- 
consul, were  governed  by  persons  whom  the  em- 
peror himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  consuls 
or  praetors,  or  were  at  least  senators.  These  vice- 
gerents of  the  emperor  were  called  legati  augvsii 
pro  pratorcj  legati  prtztorii^  legati  consularc*^  or  sim- 
ply legati,  and  they,  like  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinciae  populi  Romani,  had  one  or  three  legati  as 
their  assistants.* 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  it  bad 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  from  ibe 
senate  the  permission  to  travel  through  or  stsy  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  conductiLg 
their  own  personal  affairs.  There  was  no  restraiot 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senators  were  ailowod 
to  avail  themselves  of  thrs  privilege,  which  was  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  pr  ivincials.  This  mode  of 
sojourning  in  a  province  was  called  legalio  libera, 
because  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legal  us  or  ambassador^ 
without  having  any  of  his  duties  to  perform.  At 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  privilege  of  logatio  libera 
was  abused  to  a  veiy  great  extent.  Cicero,  there- 
fore, in  his  consulship,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  tribune,  he 
only  succeeded  in  limiting  the  time  of  its  duravioi 
to  one  year.'  Julius  Caesar  afterward  extended  the 
time  during  which  a  senator  might  avail  himself  of 
legatio  libera  to  five  years,'  and  this  law  of  Caesar 
(lex  Julia)  seems  to  have  remained  in  force  down 
to  a  very  late  period.* 
LEGES.  (Vid.  Lex.) 
LEOIO.  {Vid.  Army,  Roman.) 
LEGIS  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
LEGIS  AQUI'LI^  ACTIO.  {Vid.  D.4mni  Iwu- 
RiA  Actio.) 
LEGITIMA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
LEGITIMA  HERE'DITAS.  {Vid.  Here*,  Ko 
MAN,  p.  497,  499.) 

♦LEGU'MEN,  a  general  name  among  the  Romaaa 
for  Pulse,  of  which  beans  were  esteemed  the  priir 
cipal  sort.  The  term  is  derived  from  Upo,  **  iv 
gather,"  because  pulse  are  gathered  by  hand,  9LiI 
not  reaped.'       
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•LfilMCNlUM  aeifiuviov),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
Uolus  and  most  of  the  aarly  commentators  make 
to  have  been  the  Statice  Limonium,  or  Sea  Laven- 
der. Sprengel,  however,  follows  Gesner  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Polygonum  Bistorta,  or  Snakeweed.' 

♦LEIOB'ATOS  (XetuCaroc),  a  species  of  Raia  or 
Skate.  Artedi  calls  it  Rata  varia ;  Coray,  Raie 
miralet.* 

AEinOMAPTTPIOT  AIKH  {Xeinofiaprvpiov  Si- 
«^).     [Vid.  Marturu.) 

AEIUONATTJOT  rPA*H  {?.enrovavTiov  ypa^r}). 
The  indictment  for  desertion  from  the  fleet  was 
preferred  before  the  tribunal  of  the  strategi ;  and 
the  court  which,  under  their  superintendence,  sat 
for  the  trial  of  this  and  similar  military  offences, 
was  composed  of  citizens  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  expedition  in  question.'  The  penalty  upon  con- 
Tirnion  seems  to  have  been  a  fine,  and  the  complete 
disfranchisement  of  the  offender  and  his  descend- 
ants.* 

AEIIIOSTPATIOT  rPA*H  {Imroffrpariov  ypa- 
^fjy  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  for  desertion 
from  the  army,  and  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  con- 
viction, were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  desertion 
from  the  neet  {vid.  AEinONATTIOT  rPA*H),  and 
the  offence  was  also  punishable  by  an  eisangelia, 
which,  Heraldus  suggests,  would  be  frequently 
adopted  when  the  accuser  was  solicitous  to  impose 
silence  upon  a  political  opponent  by  procuring  his 
disfranchisement,  as  this  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  judgment  being  given  against  the  defend- 
ant, and  prevented  his  speaking  or  appearing  in 
public.  The  eisangelia  in  such  case  would  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which, 
if  reasonable  cause  appeared,  it  would  be  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals? 

AnmOTASIOT  rPA*H  (X«Torafiou  ypai^v)- 
{Vid  AsTRATEiAS  Graph E.) 

LEITOUII'GIA  {Xeirovpyta,  from  ?^irov.  Ion. 
n^irov,  i.  e.i  Sijji6atouj  or,  according  to  others,  rrpv- 
ravelcv)  is  the  name  of  certain  personal  services 
which,  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Greek  repub- 
lics, every  citizen  who  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  property  had  to  perform  towards  the  state.  These 
personal  services,  which  in  all  cases  were  connect- 
ed with  considerable  expenses,  occur  in  the  history 
of  Attisa  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Peisistratids,' 
anJ  were  probably,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legislation  of  Solon.  They  were  at 
first  a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  political 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  return, 
had  also  to  perform  heavier  duties  towards  the  Re- 
public ;  but  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  liturgies 
became  changed ;  for,  as  every  citizen  now  enjoyed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  wealthiest, 
they  were  simply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
with  personal  labour  and  exertion  {roig  xP^t^^*-  'f^' 
rw  aufiari  2.eiTovpyelv).  Notwithstanding  this  al- 
tered character  of  the  liturgies,  we  scarcely  ever 
find  that  complaints  were  made  by  persons  subject 
to  them  ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the  contra- 
ry, ruined  their  estates  by  their  ambitious  exeriions, 
and  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people.^ 
To  do  no  more  than  the  law  required  {ut^oaiovadai^) 
was  at  Athens  considered  as  a  disgrace,  and  in 
some  cases  a  wealthy  Athenian,  even  when  it  was 
not  bis  turn,  would  volunteer  to  perform  a  liturgy.' 

1.  (DioKor.,  iv.,  16.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 2.  (Adami, 
A|ipeii(L,  ■.  T.)— 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  108,  133.)— 4.  (Petit, 
Lnr.  Att.,  401,  667  )•  r.  /Herald.,  Animadv.  in  Salinas.,  p.  242.) 
—4.  (Anstot.,  GBoonom.^  ii.,  5.)— 7.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  13. 
— Deimisth.,  c.  Eaerg.,  p.  1155.— Compare  Lys,,  Pro  bon.  Alcib., 
flu  «46  and  057.— Isocrat.,  t>e  Big.,  IS.—Aristot.,  Polil.,  v.,  7,  p. 
173,  ed.  G«ttlinsr.)— 8.  (losns.  De  Apollod.,  c.  38.)— 0.  (De- 
■M«kb.,  e.  Meid  ,  p.  519,  566,  &-  — Compars  B6ck}i  PnM.  Econ. 
^/Athens,  ii.,p  202.) 


I  All  liturgies  may  hf  divided  into  two  classes :  I, 
I  (  rJinary  or  enr.yctlc  liturgies  (^^/cvk^w/  Xeirovpyiat^), 
and,  2,  extraordinary  liturgies.  The  former  were 
called  encyclic,  because  they  recurred  every  year  at 
certain  festive  seasons,  and  comprised  the  xopvy^ 
yvfivaffiapxia,  /.anTradapxtc,  apxiBeupla,  and  icrriacic^ 
which  are  all  described  in  separate  articles.  {Vii 
Choragus,  Gymnasium,  p.  483;  La.mpadephori/. 
Theoria,  Hbstiasis.)  Every  Athenian  who  pos 
sessed  three  talents  and  above  was  subject  to 
them,'  and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the 
members  of  ever/  tribe  who  possessed  the  property 
qualification  just  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vol- 
unteered to  undertake  a  liturgy  for  another  person. 
But  the  law  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be  compeller' 
to  undertake  more  than  one  liturgy  at  a  time,'  ano 
he  who  had  in  one  year  performed  a  liturgy,  was 
fr^.e  for  the  next  ihiavrdv  diaXiKuv  iKaarog  Xeitovp 
yrZ*),  so  thai  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  litur- 
gr  cn'y  every  other  year.  Those  Avhose  turn  ii 
was  to  undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  wcrf 
always  appointed  by  th'eir  oAvn  tribe,*  or,  in  othe^! 
words,  by  the  kinfislfiTal  rdv  ^vXuv,*  and  the  trihf» 
shared  praise  as  well  as  blame  with  its  XnTovornr 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  oi 
liturgies  were  the  nine  archons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
phans, until  after  the  commencement  of  the  se9ond 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.'  Sometimes  the  ex- 
emption from  liturgies  (artXe/a)  was  granted  to 
persons  for  especial  merits  towards  the  Kepublic* 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  whic'i 
the  name  is  properly  applied  is  the  trier'archy  {rpy 
ripapxia) ;  in  earlier  times,  however,  the  service  in 
the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than  an  extraor- 
dinary liturgy.  ( Vid.  Eisphora  and  Trikrarcria.) 
In  later  times,  during  and  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  expenses  of  a  liturgy  were  found  too 
heavy  for  one  person,  we  find  that  in  many  instan- 
ces two  persons  combined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  liturgy  (ffwre^-cia).  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  choragia  and  the  trierarchy.* 

Liturgies  in  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  performed  were  also  divided  into  leiTcvpylai 
•iroXiTLKaiy  such  as  were  incumbent  upon  citizens, 
and  ?.eiTovpyiai  tuv  fierolKQv.^*  The  only  liturgies 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  been  performed  by 
the  fiirotKot,  are  the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Lenaea,"  and  the  hTiamCi^*  to  which  may  be  added 
the  hydriaphoria  and  skiadephoria.     {Vid.  Hydrk- 

APHORIA.) 

That  liturgies  were  not  peculiar  to  Athens  hfis 
been  shown  by  Bockh,"  for  choregia  and  other  litur- 
gies are  mentioned  at  Siphnos;**  choregia  in  ^gina 
even  before  the  Persian  wars  ;*•  in  Mytilene  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;"  at  Thebes  m  the  time  of 
Epaminondas  ;"  at  Orchomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  in 
several  towns  of  Asia  Minor.** 

♦LEMNIA  TERRA  {ATjfivta  yv)y  Lemnian  earth 
"There  were  among  the  ancients,"  observes  Sii 
John  Hill,"  "two  Earths  of  Lemnos,  well  known 
and  in  common  use,  though  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses :  these  distinctions  have  been  since  lost,  and 
that  loss  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
These  two  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  Terra 


I.  (Deroosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p.  46S.) — S.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  f. 
833.— Issus,  De  Pyrrh.  h»red.,  o.  60.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  c  Lept., 
p.  462.— Id.,  c,  Polyclet.,  p.  1209.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p 
459.)  — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mcid.,  p.  510,  519.)— 6.  (Tittmaun, 
Gnech.  Staatsv.,  p.  296,  &c.— BOckh,  Publ.  Econ.,  <&c.,  i.,  p. 
211.)— 7.  (Lyras,  c,  Diogeit.,  p.  908.— Demosth.,  De  Symmor., 
p.  182.)  —  8.  \  Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p.  466,  &c.)  —  9.  (Hermann, 
Poht.  Ant.,  4  161,  u.  12  and  13.)  —  10.  (Demusih.,  c.  Lept.,  p. 
462.)— 11.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plat.,  954.)-12.  (Ulpi.in  ad  De- 
mosth.,  Lept.,  ^  15.)— 13.  (Publ.  Econ.,  &o.,  ii.,  p.  4.  Ac.)— 14 
(Isocrat.,  JEgi  et.,  c.  17.)— 15.  (Ilerod..  v.,  83  )  — 16.  (Antiph„ 
De  C»d.  Ilorod..  p.  744.)  — 17.  (Plut.,  Aristid.,  1.)  — 18.  (t;om. 
pare  Wolf,  Prolesroro.  in  Dcmo&th.,  Lept.,  p.  Ixxzvi.,  Ac— 
Wachstnuth,  II.,  i.,  p.  130,  &c.}— 19.  (ad  Theophrast.,  De  La 
Hid.,  c.  93  ) 
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•M  and  Bubrica  LenmtOt  or  77  Armvla  and  ulX- 
Toc  Anfivta^  the  Lemnian  Earth  and  Lemnian  lied- 
dlc.  The  latter  of  these  was  ased  by  painters  as  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  pit :  the  former  was  made  into 
cakes,  and  sealed  with  great  ceremony,  and  was  in 
very  high  esteem  in  medicine.  The  great  occasion 
of  the  errors  about  the  Lemnian  earths  is  the  mis- 
take of  Pliny  in  confounding  them  together,  as  he 
evidcnlly  has  done,  not  distinguishing  the  medicinal 
sealed  earth  of  that  island  from  the  reddle  used  by 
painters.  The  sealed  earth  was  esteemed  sacred, 
and  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  meddle  with 
it.  They  mixed  it  with  goat's  blood,  and  made  the 
impression  of  a  seal  upon  it.  The  Rubrica  Lemnia, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  kind  of  reddle  of  firm  con- 
sistence and  deep  red  colour,  dug  in  the  same  isl- 
and, and  never  made  into  any  form  or  sealed,  but 
purchased  in  the  rough  glebes  by  artificers  of  many 
kinds,  who  u3ed  it  in  colouring."  The  Lemnian 
earth  was  a  fat,  unctuous  clay,  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Ijemnium  sigUlum.  A  com- 
mon Greek  name  for  it  is  <i^paytg^  in  allusion  to  its 
having  been  sealed,  whence  the  sphragide  of  Jame- 
son. The  stamp  before  the  time  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  figure  of  a  goat ;  afterward,  in  Galen's 
time,  with  the  image  of  Diana.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. It  acts  as  an  astringent,  but  was  much  more 
frequently  used  in  former  days  as  a  medicine  than 
at  the  present  day.^ 

♦LEMNA  (A^/uvo),  a  plant,  which  Stackhouse 
conjectures  was  tiie  Ltmns,  trisulca^  but  Sprengel 
the  Marsilea  quadrifolia* 

LEMNISCUS  {XnfiviaKOi).  This  word  is  said  to 
have  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracusans.' 
it  signified  a  kind  of  coloured  riband,  which  hung 
down  from  crowns  or  diadems  at  the  back  part  of 
the  head>  The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have 
consisted  of  wool,  so  that  w^e  have  to  conceive  the 
lemniscus  as  a  riband  wound  around  the  wool  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  of  the  riband, 
where  they  met,  were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See 
the  representations  of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and 
civica  in  p.  310,  where  the  lemnisoi  not  only  appear 
as  a  means  to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns 
together,  but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the 
remark  of  Servius,*  it  appears  that  coronas  adorned 
with  lemniscl  were  a  greater  distinction  than  those 
without  them.  This  serves  to  explain  an  expres- 
sion of  Cicero*  {palma  lemniscaia)^  where  palma 
means  a  victory,  and  the  epithet  lemniscata  indi- 
cates the  contrary  of  infamis,and,at  the  same  time, 
implies  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  lucrative  victory.' 

It  seems  that  lemniscl  were  also  worn  alone,  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.*  To  show 
honour  and  admiration  for  a  person,  flowers,  gar- 
lands, and  lemnisci  were  sometimes  showered  upon 
him  while  he  walked  in  public.' 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterward  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast  {pki- 
lyr(JB}'^) ;  but,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  wealthy  Crassus  not  only  made  the  foliage 
or  leaves  of  crowns  of  thin  sheets  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  the  lemnisci  likewise ;  and  P.  Claudius 
i'ulcher  embellished  the  raetal-Iemnisci  with  works 
01  art  in  relief  and  with  inscriptions." 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
in  the  signification  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 
wounds." 


1.  (AdaiM,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ir.,  10.— 
AJams,  Append.,  •.  v.)— 3.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Fcrtut,  s.  v.)— 
9.  (ad  JEn.,  v.,  260.)- 0.  (Pro  Rose.  Am.,  c.  35.)— 7.  (Compara 
Anion.,  Epiat.,  xac.,  5.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  8.)— 9.  (Casan- 
ban  ad  Suet.,  Nor.,  25.— Liv.,  xxxiii.,  19.)  — 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
Ev.,  14.)— 11.  (Plin.,  ir.  N.,  xxi.,  3.)— 12.  (Celaua,  vi/,  28.— 
▼effet ..  De  Re  Veter.,  i'.,  14  and  49.-ld.  ib.,  iti ..  18.) 
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LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMU'RIA,  a  festival  foi  i\m 
souls  of  the  departed,  wiiich  was  celebrated  at  Rome 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease  the 
spirit  of  Remus,  whom  be  had  slain,'  and  to  have 
been  called  originally  Remuria.  It  weus  celebrated 
at  night  and  in  silence,  and  during  three  alternati: 
days,  that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth 
of  May .  During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  godj 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  womci 
to  marry  at  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  marry  were  be 
lieved  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverb,  mtnst 
Maio  malcB  nubent.  Those  who  celebrated  the  Lem- 
uralia  walked  barefooted,  washed  their  bands  three 
times,  and  threw  nine  times  black  beans  behind 
their  backs,  believing  by  this  ceremony  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  JLemures.*  As  regards  iha 
solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  oiii> 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  tbe 
circus  in  honour  of  Mars,'  and  that  on  the  third  day 
the  images  of  the  thirty  Argei,  made  of  rushes,  werf» 
thrown  from  the  Pons  Sublicius  into  tbe  Tiber  by 
the  vestal  virgins.*  (Compare  Argei.)  On  the 
same  day  there  was  a  festival  of  the  merchants 
{festum  mercatorum^),  probably  because  on  this  day 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  495  B.C.*  On  this  occasion,  the  merchants 
offered  up  incense,  and,  by  means  of  a  laurel-branch, 
sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goods  with  water 
from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta  Capena,  ho- 
ping thereby  to  make  their  business  prcsper. 

LEN.>EA.     {Vid.  D10NY8IA,  p.  364.) 

LENOS.    ( Vid.  ToRcuLAR.) 

♦LEO  (Xc'cjv),  the  Lion,  or  Fclis  leo,  L.  "  Cuvier 
has,  with  much  learning  and  research,  accumulated 
instances  of  hons  in  parts  where  they  are  no  longer 
indigenous,  and  of  their  former  great  abundance  m 
countries  where  they  are  now  but  partially  kitowc. 
'  It  is  true,'  says  he,  *  that  the  species  has  disap- 
peared from  a  great  number  of  places  where  it  ^u^ 
formerly  found,  and  that  it  has  diminished  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  everywhere.*  Herodotus  relateb 
that  the  camels  which  carried  the  baggage  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  were  attacked  by  lions  in  the 
country  of  the  Paeonians  and  Crestonaeans,  in  Ma- 
cedonia ;  and  also,  that  there  were  many  lions  in 
the  mountains  between  the  river  Nestus  in  Thrace, 
and  the  Achelous,  which  separates  Acarnania  from 
iEtolia.  Aristotle  repeats  the  same  as  a  fact  in  bis 
time.  Pausanias,  who  also  relates  the  accident 
which  befell  the  camels  of  Xerxes,  says  farther, 
that  these  lions  oflen  descended  into  the  plains  ai 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly.  If  we  except  some  countries  between  India 
and  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  lions  arc  now 
very  rare  in  Asia.  Anciently  they  were  common. 
Besides  those  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Armenia  was  pestered  with  them,  according 
to  Oppian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  saw,  near  Ua'.)y- 
lon,  a  lioness  with  eight  young;  and  in  his  time 
they  were  common  between  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Ganges,  .^lian  mentions  the  Indian  lions  which 
were  trained  for  the  chase,  remarkable  for  theii 
magnitude  and  the  blackish  tints  of  their  fur.  That 
the  species  has  become  rare,  in  comparison  with 
former  times,  even  where  it  is  now  most  abundant, 
may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  accounts  given 
by  Pliny.  This  writer  informs  us  that  Sylla  caus- 
ed one  hundred  lions  to  engage  together  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people ;  Pompey  exhibited  six 
hundred  in  the  circus,  and  Caesar,  when  dictator* 


1.  (Ovid,  Faat.,  ▼.,  473,  &c.>— J.  (Vanp,  Vita,  pop 

Fragm.,  p.  241,  ed.  fiipont.— Serriui  ad  JEn.,  i.,  S76.>— 3  (Oh^ 
Faat.,  T.,  597.)— 4.  (Orid,  Fast.,  t.,  flSI.—Fettua,  a  v.  Doro^t* 
ni.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  (n'O,  &c.)— 0.  (Lit  .  ii.«U  > 


ij:rn^a. 
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Inn  hordred.  The  same  abundance  continued, 
dso,  under  the  first  emperors.  Adrian  oflen  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  in  the  circus ;  Antoninus,  on 
one  occasion,  one  hundred ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  like  nnmlier  on  another.  The  latter  exhibition 
Eutropios  considers  as  particularly  magnificent, 
whence  Cuvier  infers  that  the  number  of  the  spe- 
cies was  then  diminishing,  though  Qordian  the  Third 
had  seventy  which  were  trained  ;  and  Probus,  who 
possessed  a  most  extensive  menagerie,  had  one 
hundred  of  either  sex."^ 

*ir.  A  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crustaeeoj  descri- 
Ibed  by  Athenseus  and  Pliny.  It  is  a  species  uf  Lo- 
auta  or  Crab.  Aldrovandus  holds  that  the  Xiuv  of 
£lian  is  the  same  as  the  Elephantus  of  Pliny,  t.  «., 
the  Craw-fish.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  ^lian 
and  Oppian  to  a  cetaceous  fish.    {Vid.  III.)* 

*III.  A  cetaceous  fish  briefly  noticed  by  Oppian 
and  others.* 

LEONIDEFA  (Aeaviitia)  were  solemnities  cel- 
ebrated every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Leonidas, 
ff^ho,  with  his  300  Spanans,  had  fallen  at  Thermop- 
ile. Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta  there  were  two 
sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pausanias  and  an- 
other of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral  oration  was 
spoken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was  held,  in  which 
none  bat  Sf«artans  were  allowed  to  take  part.* 

♦LEONTOPET'ALON  {XeovToiriToXw),  a  plant 
nhich  Dodoneos  and  Adams  refer  to  the  Leoniice 
Utmiopetaium^  although  Sprengel  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied upon  this  point.' 

*  LEONTOPOD'ION  {XeovronodLov),  a  plant  which 
Matihiolus  (whom  Sprengel  follows)  holds  to  be  the 
species  of  Cudweed  called  Gnaphalium  Lcontcpo- 

•LEOPARDUS  {JuoTcapdoc,  XeojrdpdaAoc).  the 
Uopard,  or  Fdis  Leopardus.  Galen  distinguishes 
the  }z6irap6o^  from  the  irupdaTuCy  applying  the  latter 
term  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Ounce. 
He  is  the  only  Greek  writer  who  uses  the  word 
hovapdoc.  For  farther  remarks  on  this  subject, 
•*4)niqilt  article  Pakdalis.^ 

*LEPAS  (AeTruc).  "the  name  of  a  shellfish  noti- 
(*ed  by  Aristotle,  Xenocrates,  Alhenasus,  and  others. 
It  is  translated  Patella  by  Gaza,  and  Gesner  says  it 
is  the  Limpet  of  the  English,  which  belongs  to  the 
^nus  PatelUh  L.  Pennant  and  Schneider  agree  in 
referring  the  Xeirac  aypta  of  Aristotle  to  the  Haliotis 
tuberculaia^  L.,  called  in  English  the  Ear-shell."* 

^LEPIEKIUM  (Xe^i6iov)y  the  Lcpidium  lati/olium, 
or  broad-leaved  Pepperwort.* 

♦LEPIS  (Aejr/f).  "Celsus,"  observes  Adams, 
**  writes  thus :  '  Sguamam  <ais  quam  Graeci  ?£nida 
IuXkov  vocani,^  This,  according  to  Dr.  Milligan, 
«'as  the  peroxyde  of  copper.  The  Xemg  atS^pov 
of  Dioscorides  and  Paul  of  .£gina  was  a  black  ox- 
rde  of  iron.  According  to  Dr.  Mil  ward,  the  arofiu- 
ua  was  the  Chalyhtf  or  ferrum  purgalius  of  the  Lat- 
ins, t.  «.,  hardened  or  purified  iron  or  steel.  Tral- 
^n  is  the  first  medical  author  who  mentions  it."^* 

LEPTA.    ( Vid.  JEb,  p.  30.) 

LE'RIA.    {Vid.  Lmsus,  Tokica.) 

J^ERNiEA  {Aepvala)  were  mysteries  {reXcr^) 
celebrated  at  Leroa,  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter.i^  They  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
i^laromon.^'  In  ancient  times,  the  Argives  car- 
ried the  fire  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia, 
on  Mount  Crathis,  to  the  Lerneea."    These  myster- 


1.  (Oriffitii*b  CvTier,  toI.  ii.,  p.  4S5,  &e.— Herod.,  vii.,  196.^ 
AratoL,  H.  A.,  Ti.,  98.)— 9.  (PUn.,  II.  N.,  iz.,  31.— ifSlian, 
K.  A.,  zJT.,  9. — ^Aduas,  Appond.,  b.  t.)— 3.  (Oppian,  i.,  367.)— 
i.  (Paoa.,  iif^  14,  ^  I.)  — 5.  (Dioacor.  iii.,  100.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a.  T.) — 6.  (Diuaeor.,  ir.,  129.)— 7  (Adama,  Append.,  ■.  ▼.) 
-^.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ir.,  4.— Coray  an  Xenocr.,  p.  1^.— Ad- 
m,  A)<pnid.,  a.T.)— 0.  (DioMor.,  ii.,  305.)- 10.  (Celaaa,  ii.,  12. 
-Dif«6ondes,  ▼.,  89. — FauL  uEgin.,  vii.,  3.— Adams,  Append., 
•  ».J--n.  (Pads.,  ii.,  Sfl  4  7.)— 12.  (Paus.,  ii ,  37,  ♦  3.1—13. 
tPto».,tiii«  15,  ♦  4.^ 


ies  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  religiM 
of  the  Pelasgians,  but  farther  particulars  are  not 
known. 

♦LEUCACANTHA  {XevKaxavda),  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Thistle  tribe.  Stackhouse  supposes  it  ta 
be  the  Onopordium  acanthium^  or  Cotton- thistle. 
Sprengel  prefers  the  Cirsium  tubervsum^  AH.  Bau- 
hin  calls  it  Spina  alba} 

*L£UCAS  (Aevxaf),  according  to  Bauhin,  the 
Lamium  maculaiumj  or  spotted  Dead-nettle.  Spren- 
gel adopts  this  opinion  in  his  edition  of  Dioscurides, 
although,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  he  had  set  it 
down  for  the  L.  album* 

♦LEUCE  (Xei'/cjy).  the  White  Poplar,  or  Populut 
alba.    It  is  the  axepuU  of  Homer.' 

*LEUCOION  IXevKotov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  others.  "The  Xev- 
Kotov  of  Theophrastus  may  be  confidently  set  down," 
says  Adams,  "  as  the  Stockgilly-flower,  or  LetLcoi- 
urn  vemum.  Matthiolus  shows  satisfactorily  that 
the  XevKoiov  of  Dioscorides  is  the  CheirarUhus  Chei- 
rt,  L.,  or  wild  Wall-flower;  to  which  Sprengel  adds, 
that  the  Matlkiola  incana^  R.  Br.,  is  also  compre- 
hended under  it.  Wall-fiower  grows  plentifully 
near  Athens,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Morea, 
according  to  Sibthorp.  The  Xcvkoloiv  vop^eov  of 
Dioscorides  is  held  by  Sibthorp  to  be  the  Cheiran* 
thus  incamut  and  the  A.  ^aXdaoiov  the  C.  tricuspid 
datus.''* 

LEX.  Lex  is  thus  defined  by  Papinian  :'  "  Lei 
e»t  commune  pr(Eceptum,  mrorum  prudenlium  consult" 
«m,  deliclorumj  qua  aponle  vet  ignorantia  eontrahun' 
tur^  cocrcitiot  communis  reipublic<t  sponsio.**  Cicero* 
defines  it  thus  :  '*  Qucz  scrtplo  saneit  quod  vuU,  out 
jubendo,  aut  vctando.'*  The  fault  of  these  defini- 
tions consists  in  their  referring  to  the  object  of  a 
lex,  which  is  an  accident,  rather  th^a  to  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  a  lex.  A  law 
is  a  rule  or  command  of  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
state  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  state ;  and  this  s  the  sense  of  lex  in  the 
Roman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes'  there  is  a  definition  of  a  lex, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth,  because  it 
has  a  more  direct  reference  to  that  power  which  is 
the  source  of  law :  ''Lex  est  quod  poptdiu  Romanua 
senatorio  magittratu  interroganUy  veluti  consuUf  con- 
atiluebat."  The  definition  of  Capito*  is  '*  Generak 
justum  popruli  aut  vlebis  roganU  magiatratu ;"  but 
this  definition,  as  Gellius  observer,  will  not  apply 
to  such  cases  as  the  lex  about  the  iroperium  of 
Pompey,  or  that  about  the  return  of  Cicero,  which 
related  only  to  individuals,  and  were  therefore  prop- 
erly called  privilegia. 

Of  Roman  leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds, 
leges  curialffi  and  leges  centuriate.  Piebiscita  are 
improperly  called  leges,  though  they  were  laws,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  had  the  same  eflfect  as  leges. 

Originally  tiie  leges  curiatae  were  the  only  leges, 
and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
curiata.  Aller  the  establishment  of  the  comitia 
centuriata,  the  comitia  curiata  fell  almost  into  dis^ 
use ;  but  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasted,  and  even 
under  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the  old  constitution 
was  preserved  in  the  formal  conferring  of  the  impe- 
rium  by  a  lex  curiata  only,  and  in  the  ceremony 
of  adrogation  being  effected  only  in  these  comitia. 
{Vid.  Adoption.) 

Those  leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  comitia  centu- 


].  (Theophtaat.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  4.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  19.— Adaaiy 
Append., «.  v.)— 2.  (Dioacor..  iii.,  103.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  ▼.)-« 
3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10.— Dioacor.,  i.,  109.)-4.  (Drvoor. 
iii.,  128.— Thcophnurt.,  II.  P.,  rii.,  13.— Adama,  Append,  a.  v.l 
-5.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  3,  8.  !.)-«.  (Leg.,  i.,  6.)— 7.  (i.,  tit.  2,  »  4*— 
8.  (Gell.,  X.,  20.) 
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nata,  and  weie  proposed  (rogabdntur)  by  a  uiagis- 
kratus  of  senatorial  rank,  after  the  senate  had  ap- 
proved of  them  by  a  decretum.  Such  a  lex  was 
also  designated  by  the  name  populi  scitum.^ 

A  plebiscitum  was  a  law  made  in  the  comitia 
tribata  on  the  rogation  of  a  tribune  :  "  Plebiscitum 
tst  quod  plebs  plebeio  magistralu  interrogante^  veluti 
trUmnOy  conslituebat."*  "Accordingly,"  says  Gai- 
us/  "ibrmerly  the  patricii  used  to  say  that  they 
were  not  bound  by  plebiscita,  because  they  were 
made  without  their  sanction  (sine  auctorilate  corum) ; 
but  afterward  the  lex  Hortensia  was  carried  (B  C. 
?S9)y  which  provided  that  plebiscita  should  bind  the 
whole  populus(in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word),  and 
thus  they  were  made  of  equal  force  with  leges."* 

Consistently  with  this  statement,  we  iind  that 
Cicero,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  Roman 
law,*  does  not  mention  plebiscita,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly comprehended  under  "Jeges."  Various 
plebiscita  also  are  quoted  as  leges,  such  as  the  lex 
Falcidia*  and  lex  Aquilia.^  In  the  Table  of  Hera- 
clea,  the  words  "  lege  plebisvescito"  appear  to  refer 
to  the  same  enactment ;  and  in  the  lex  llubria  there 
occurs  the  phrase  "  ex  lege  Rubria  sive  td  plcbisve- 
tcitum  est;"  both  which  expressions  are  probably 
only  a  way  of  designating  a  plebiscitum.* 

The  word  rogatio  (from  the  verb  rogo)  properly 
means  any  measure  proposed  to  the  legislative  body, 
and  therefore  is  equally  applicable  to  a  proposed  lex 
and  a  proposed  plebiscitum.  Accordingly,  there  oc- 
cur the  expressions  "populum  rogare,"  to  propose 
ft  lex  to  the  populus  ;  and  "  legem  rogare,"  to  pro- 
pose a  lex.*  A  rogatio,  then,  is  properly  a  proposed 
lex  or  a  proposed  plebiscitum.  The  form  of  a  ro- 
gatio, in  tlie  case  of  adrogatio,  which  was  effected 
zt  the  comitia  curiata,"  is  preserved  by  Gellius :"  it 
begins  with  the  words  "  Velitis,  jubeatis,"  dtc,  and 
ends  with  the  words  "  ita  vos  Quirites  rogo."  The 
corresponding  expression  of  assent  to  the  rogatio  on 
the  pirt  of  the  sovereign  assembly  was  Uti  rogas. 
Tlie  term  rogatio,  therefore,  included  every  proposed 
lex,  plebiscitum,  and  privilegium,  for  without  a  ro- 
gatio there  could  be  no  command  (jussum)  of  the 
populus  or  plebs.  But  the  words  lex,  plebiscitum, 
and  privilegium  were  often  improperly  used  as  equiv- 
alents ;  and  rogationes,  after  they  had  become  laws, 
were  still  sometimes  called  rogationes."  The  term 
rogationes  is  often  applied  to  measures  proposed  by 
the  tribunes,  and  afterward  made  plebiscita :  hence 
some  writers  (improperly)  view  rogatio  as  simply 
equivalent  to  plebiscitum.  Besides  the  phrase  "ro- 
gare legem,"  there  are  the  equivalent  phrases  "  le- 
gem ferre"  and  "rogationem  promulgare,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  proposer ;  the  phrase  "  rogationem  ac- 
cipere"  applies  to  the  enacting  body.  "  Lex  roga- 
ta"  is  equivalent  to  "  lex  Lata."'*  The  terms  rela- 
ting to  legislation  are  thus  explained  by  Ulpian  :** 
'*  A  lex  is  said  either  rogari  or  ferri;  it  is  said  ab- 
rogari  when  it  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  derogari  when 
a  part  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  subrogari  when  some 
addition  is  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  obrogari  when 
some  part  of  it  is  changed."  It  follows  from  these 
terms  being  used  in  Roman  law,  independent  of 
direct  evidence,  which  is  not  wanting,  that  a  subse- 
quent lex  always  repealed  or  altered  a  prior  lex 
which  was  inconsistent  with  it. 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judge  of  the  Roman  style 
of  legislation  by  the  fragments  which  exist.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  always  adhered  to  the  old  ex- 
pressions, and  to  have  used  few  superfluous  words. 


I.  (Fcstus,  8.  V  Sritam  Pop.)— 2.  (Inst.,  i.,  tit.  8,  ■.  4.)— S.  1 
(i.,  3.)— 4.  (Liv.,  viii..  12.— Cell.,  sv.,  27.)-5.  (Top.,  5.)— «.  I 
rpaioB,  ii.,  227.)— 7.  (Cic,  Pro  TuUio,  8,  11.)  — 8.  (Safigny, 
bitachrift,  &c.,  ix.,  355.)  — 9.  (Festus,  ■.  v.  Rosatio.)  — 10.  I 
("per populi  rogfttionem.")— H-  (v.,  19.)  — IS.  (G«ll.,  xv.,f7.*  [ 
—11.  (Dig  85,  lis.  2,  t.  1 :  '  ^  ad  leg«m  Falcidiam.**)  — 14.  (ti' .  ' 
1  •  9)  1 
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Great  care  was  taken  with  such  clauses  as  unen 
proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  great  care  was 
also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a  fomier  lex, 
when  no  change  in  it  was  intended.  The  legei 
were  often  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  which  con- 
cluded with  the  sanction  or  punishment  wiiich  was 
intended  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  lex.  The 
title  of  the  lex  was  g:enerally  derived  from  the  gi:n 
tile  name  of  the  m&gistratus  who  proposed  it,  as  tbt 
lex  Hortensia  from  the  dictator  Hortensius.  Some- 
times the  lex  took  its  name  from  the  two  consuls 
or  other  magistrates,  as  the  AciUa  Calpumia,  JEUia 
or  ^lia  Sentia,  Papia  or  Papia  Poppsa,  and  others 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  to  omit  tl.e  word 
ct  between  the  two  names,  though  instances  ocmr 
in  which  it  was  used.  (Firf.  Julia  Lex  ki  Titi*.) 
A  lex  was  also  often  designated  with  reference  to 
its  object,  as  the  lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Muneribos, 
lex  Furia  Testamentaria,  lex  Julia  Municipalis,  and 
many  others.  Leges  which  related  to  a  commoo 
object  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  name, 
as  leges  Agrarias,  Judiciarie,  and  others.  Some- 
times a  chapter  of  a  lex  was  referred  to  under  the 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference  to 
the  contents  of  the  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de  Funda 
Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  lex  Julia  de  Adu) 
teriis.  A  lex  sometimes  took  its  name  from  i^e 
chief  contents  or  its  first  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de 
Maritandis  Ordinibus.  Sometimes  a  lex  comprised 
very  various  provisions,  relating  to  matters  csseo- 
tially  difl!erent,  and  in  that  case  it  was  called  lex 
Satura.  (Vid.  Lex  Cecilia  Didia,  Lex  Julia  Mu- 
nicipalis.) 

The  number  of  leges  was  greatly  incrcase<l  in  ihr 
later  part  of  the  republican  period,'  and  J.  Ca^nr  U 
said  to  have  contemplated  a  revision  of  the  whc^ 
body.  Under  him  and  Augustus  numerous  enact- 
ments were  passed,  which  are  known  under  tho 
general  name  of  Julis  leges.  ( Vid.  Jvlxje  Lboks.) 
It  is  often  stated  that  no  leges,  properly  so  called, 
or  plebiscita,  were  passed  after  the  time  of  Augus 
tus;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting 
might  be  a  mere  form,  still  the  fonn  was  kept ;  and 
if  this  were  not  so,  the  passage  of  Gaius,'  in  which 
he  speaks  of  leges  and  plebiscita  as  forms  of  legis- 
lation still  in  use,  would  be  hardly  correct.  Besides, 
various  leges  are  mentioned  as  having  been  passed 
under  the  Empire,  such  as  the  lex  Junia  under  Ti- 
berius, the  lex  Visellia,  the  lex  Mamilia  under  Ca- 
ligula, and  a  lex  Claudia  on  the  tutela  of  womea.' 
It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancieiit  forms  of  legis- 
lation were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly  long  sur- 
vived the  popular  elections  to  which  alone  the  pa^ 
sage  of  Tacitus*  refers. 

In  the  Digest  a  senatus  consultum  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  lex,*  in  which  there  was  no  great 
impropriety  if  we  have  regard  to  the  time,  for  sena- 
tus consults  were  then  laws.  Still  a  senatus  eon- 
sultum,  properly  so  called,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  lex  properly  so  called  ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  lex  Claudia  of  Gaius  was 
a  senatus  consultum,  for  when  he  speaks  of  a  senatus 
consultum  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  he  calls  it  such.* 

It  remains  farther  to  explain  the  words  rogatio 
and  privilegium. 

Rogatio  is  defined  by  Festus  to  be  a  command  of 
the  populus  relating  to  one  or  more  persons,  hut  nol 
to  ail  persons ;  or  relating  to  one  or  more  things,  but 
not  to  all.  That  which  the  populus  has  comma  nd< 
ed  (scivit)  with  respect  to  all  persons  or  things  is  a 
lex ;  and  iElius  Gallus  says  rogatio  is  a  genus  Ic 
gis  ;  that  which  is  lex  is  not  consequently  {conltmMo) 
rogatio,  but  rogatio  must  he  lex  if  it  has  bceo  pn> 

1.  (Tacit.,  Aon.,  hi., S»-^)—S.  (i.,  S.  &c.)-3.  (Qtdmm,  «. 
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posed  (roga  a)  at  legal  comitia  (ju$tis  comitiu).  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  a  rogatio,  when  enacted, 
B  lex  ;  there  is  also  lex  which  is  not  rogatio :  there- 
fore we  must  assame  a  general  name  lex,  compre- 
hending lex  proper  and  rogatio.  The  passage  of 
JElius  Gali'is  is  emended  by  Gottling,^  whose  emen- 
dation is  founded  on  his  usual  felicity  in  mistaking 
the  sense  of  a  passage,  and  converts  the  clear  mean- 
ing of  Gallus  into  nonsense.  According  to  the  def- 
inxtioD  of  Gallus,  rogatio  was  equivalent  to  privile- 
ghim,  a  term  which  occurred  in  the  Twelve  Tables,' 
and  it  signified,  according  to  Gallus,*  an  enactment 
that  had  for  its  object  a  single  person,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  form  of  the  word  (privi-Ugium)  "  pri- 
V8B  res,'*  being  the  same  as  "  singulie  res.*'  The 
word  priTilegium,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
Gellius,  did  not  convey  any  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  legislative  measures :  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  party  to  whom  it  referred,  or  it  might  not.  It 
is  generally  used  by  Cicero  in  the  unfavourable 
sense*  {rogaiumem  prailegii  similem*).  Under  the 
Empire,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  special 
grant  proceeding  from  the  imperial  favour. 

The  meaning  of  lex,  as  contrasted  with  jus,  is 
stated  in  the  article  Jus. 

Some  other  significations  of  lex,  which  are  not  its 
proper  significations,  are  easily  explained ;  for  in- 
stance, lex  is  used  to  express  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to  the 
binding  force  of  all  legal  contracts.  In  English  in- 
struments of  contract,  it  is  oHen  expressed  that  it 
shall  be  "  lawful"  for  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to 
do  a  certain  act,  by  which  is  simply  meant  that  the 
parties  agree  about  something  which  is  legal,  and 
which,  therefore,  makes  a  valid  contract.  Accord- 
ini^y,  we  find  the  expression  leges  censoriie  to  ex- 
press the  conditions  on  which  the  censors  let  the 
public  property  to  farm ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also 
signified  certain  standing  regulations  for  such  mat- 
ters, which  the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.* 
Is  both  the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  phrase  lex 
censoria  ia  used  (in  the  singular  number),  and  this 
lex,  whether  a  lex  proper  or  not,  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  cbaptdrs. 

Lex  simply  sometimes  signifies  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

A  particnlar  enactment  is  always  referred  to  by 
its  name.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
leges,  properly  so  called ;  but  the  list  includes  also 
various  plebiscita  and  privilegia. 

ACI'LIA.     {Vid.  RsPBTUNDiE.) 

ACrUA  CALPU'RNIA  or  CALPU'RNIA.  ( Vid. 
Ahbitos.) 

JSEUTIA,  of  uncertain  date,  which,  wiih  two 
Joliae  leges,  put  an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except 
io  ccTtain  cases.    {Vid,  Jodkx,  Actio,  p.  17.) 

This,  or  another  lex  of  the  same  name,  prohibited 
the  proposer  of  a  lex,  which  created  any  ofiice  or 
power  {curalio  ac  polestas)^  from  having  such  oflSce 
or  power,  and  even  excluded  his  colleague,  cognati, 
and  aifines.' 

M'lAA.  This  lex,  and  a  Fufia  lex  passed  about 
ibe  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  gave  to  all 
ihe  magistrates  the  obnunciatio  or  power  of  pre- 
'«Qiing  or  dissolving  the  comitia,  by  observing  the 
umena,  and  declaring  them  to  be  unfavourable.* 

^'LIA  SE'NTIA.  This  lex  contained  various 
proviaioos  as  to  the  manumission  of  slaves.    ( Vid, 

/f-IiJA  ScwnALcX,  MlNUMlSSlO.) 

^MrUA.  A  lex  passed  in  the  dictatorship  of 
iifamercas  iKmiUus  (B.C.  433),  by  which  the  cen- 


I.  (Geacliiclit*  der  RSm.  Staattr.,  Ac,  p.  SI0.)~2.  (Cic, 
1^^  f  iii'f  19.)— S.  (Fertus,  •.  t.  Rog£tio.)--4.  (Pro  Domo,  17.— 
Pm  8«ztBo,  80.H-5.  (Brat.,  23.)— tf.  {Vng.  de  Jure  Fiaci,  s.  18 ; 
Die  50,  tit.  Itf,  •.  303.)  —7.  (Cic.  ia  RulL,  ii.,  8.)  —8.  (Cic, 
!*bi}  ,  h^  32.— Id.,  Pro  Seztio,  15,  26.— Id.,  ad  Att,  ii.,  9.) 


sors  were  elected  foi  a  year  and  a  half  instead  ol 
a  whole  lustrum.^  After  this  lex  they  had  accoid* 
ingly  only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for  hold- 
ing the  census  and  letting  out  the  public  works  to 
farm. 
iEMI'LIA  BiE'BlA.  (Vid.  Cornelia  B^bu.) 
iEMI'LIA  LETIDI,  iEMI'LlA  SCAURI.    {Vid, 

SVMTUABIJB  LkGKS.) 

AGRA'RIiE.  {Vid.  Apoleia,  Cassii,  Cornklia, 
Flaminia,  Flavia,  Julia,  Licinia,  Mamilia,  Sr«- 

PBONIA,  SrRVILIA,  ThORIA.) 

A'MBITUS.     (Fui.  Ambitus.) 

ANNA'LIS  or  VILLIA.    ( Vid.  JEdileh.) 

A'NTIA.     (Vid.  SuMTUARiJE  Leges.) 

ANTCNIJe!,  the  name  of  various  enactmenU 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  influence  of  M.  Antonius, 
after  the  death  of  the  dictator  J.  Caesar,  such  as  the 
judiciaria.  {Vid.  Judex,  p.  558.)  Another  lex  that 
was  promuli^ted  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  populus 
after  conviction  for  vis  or  majestas.*  Various  other 
measures  proposed  by  M.  Antonius  are  mentioned 
by  Cicero,»  Dion  Cassius,*  and  Appian.* 

APULE'IA,  gave  a  surety  an  action  against  his 
cosureties  for  whatever  he  had  paid  above  his  share. 
{Vid.  Intbrcessio.) 

APULE'IA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L.  Apuleius  Saturninus,  B.C.  101.* 

APULE'IA  FRUMENTA'RIA,  proposed  aboui 
the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune.^ 

APULE'IA  MAJESTATIS.    (Ktrf.  Majestas.) 

AQUI'LIA.    {Vid.  Damwi  Ihjueia  Actio.) 

ATE'RNIA  TARPETA  (B.C.  441).  This  lex 
empowered  all  magistratos  to  fine  persons  who  re- 
sisted their  authority ;  but  it  fixed  the  highest  fine 
at  two  sheep  and  thirty  cows,  or  two  cows  and 
thirty  sheep,  for  the  authorities  vary  in  this.* 

ATIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS  (B.C.  63),  proposed 
by  the  tribune  T  Atius  Labienus,  repealed  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis." 

ATI'LIA.     ( Vid.  Julia  Lex  et  Titia,  Tutor.) 

ATrNIA  allowed  no  usucapion  in  a  stolen  thing.'* 
{Vid.  Furtum.) 

ATFNIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune.*^  The 
measure  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  wbe 
was  tribune  B.C.  130.** 

AUFI'DIA.    ( Vid.  Ambitus.) 

AURE'LIA.    (Vid.  TtLiBvm.) 

AURE'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  {Vid.  Judex,  page 
553.) 

BiE'BIA  (B.C.  192  or  180),  which  enacted  that 
four  preetors  and  six  praetors  should  be  chosen  alter 
nately  ;"  but  the  law  was  not  observed. 

CiECI'LIA  DE  CENSC'RIBUSorCENSOHU 
(B.C.  54),  proposed  by  Metellus  Scipio,  repealed  a 
Clodia  lex  (B.C.  58),  which  had  prescribed  certain 
regular  forms  of  proceeding  for  the  censors  in  exer- 
cising their  functions  as  inspectors  of  mores,  and 
had  required  the  concurrence  of  both  censors  to  in- 
flict the  nota  censoria.  When  a  senator  had  been 
already  convicted  before  an  ordinary  court,  the  lex 
permitted  the  censors  to  remove  him  from  the  sen- 
ate in  a  summary  way.** 

CiECI'LlA  DE  VECTIGA'LIBUS  (B.C.  62),  re- 
leased lands  and  harbours  in  Italy  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  dues  {porioria).     The  only  vectigal 


1.  (Lir.,iT.,S4.  — Id.,ix.,83.)-a.  (Cic,  PhU.,  i.,  9.) -3. 
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LEX. 


UBX. 


twnhttting  after  the  passing  of  this  lex  was  the 

Vicesirna.* 

CiECrLIA  DI'DIA  (B.C.  88)  forbade  the  propo- 
sing of  a  lex  Satura,  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
oiiglit  be  compelled  either  to  vote  for  something 
which  they  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  something 
which  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed  to  them 
in  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  always  opera- 
tive.* {Vid  Lex.) 
CALPU'RNIA  DE  A'MBITU.  {Vid.  Ambitds.) 
CALPU'RNIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.   {Vid.  Per 

CONDICTIONEM.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  REPETIINDIS.    (Vid.  Re- 

PETONOaS.) 

CANULE'IA  (B.C.  445)  established  connubium 
between  the  patres  and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.' 

CA'SSIA  (B.C.  104),  proposed  by  the  tribune  L. 
Oassius  Longinus,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  remain 
a  senator  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  judicium 
populi,  or  whose  imperium  had  been  abrogated  by 
the  populus.* 

CA'SSIA,*  which  empowered  the  dictator  C«sar 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  patricii,  to  prevent  their 
extinction. 

CA'SSIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  486.* 

CA'SSIA  TABELLATIIA.  {Vid.  Tabellari^ 
Leges.) 

CA'SSIA  TERE'NTIA  FRUMENTA'RIA  (B.C. 
68),  for  the  distribution  of  corn  among  the  poor  citi- 
sens  and  the  purchasing  of  it.' 

CI'NCIA  DE  DONIS  ET  MUNE'RIBUS.  {Vid. 
CiNCLi  Lex.) 

CLAU'DIA,  a  lex  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  took  away  the  agnatorum  tutela  in 
the  case  of  women.* 

CLO'DIiE,  the  name  of  various  plebiscita,  pro- 
posed by  Clodius  when  tribune,  B.C.  59. 

Clodia  dr  Auspiciis  prevented  the  magistratus 
A-om  dissolving  the  comitia  tributa,  by  declaring 
that  the  auspices  were  unfavourable.  This  lex, 
therefore,  repealed  the  iElia  and  Fufia.  It  also  en- 
acted that  a  lex  might  be  passed  on  the  Dies  Fasti.* 
(Vid.  JEhiA  Lex.) 

Clodia  de  Censoribus.     {Vid.  Cscilia.) 

Clodia  de  Civibus  Romanis  Interemptis,  to  the 
effect  that  "  qui  civem  Romanum  indcmnatum  inler- 
emisstt  ci  aqua  et  igni  interdiceretur.^*^^  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  lex  that  the  interdict  was  pro- 
nounced against  Cicero,  who  considers  the  whole 
proceeding  as  a  privilegium." 

Clodia  Frumentaria,  by  which  the  com,  which 
had  formerly  been  sold  to  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
rate,  was  given." 

Clodia  de  Sodalitatibus  or  de  Colleoiis,  re- 
stored the  sodalitia,  which  had  been  abolished  by  a 
•enatus  consultum  of  the  year  B.C.  80,  and  permit- 
ted the  formation  of  new  sodalitia.*' 

There  were  other  so-called  leges  Clodiae,  which 
were,  however,  privilegia^ 

CCE'LIA.     ( Vid.  TABELLARiiE  Leges.) 

CORNE'LI^.  Various  leges  passed  in  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Sulla,  and  by  his  influence,  are  so  called. 

AoRARiA,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Etroria  and  Latium  were  deprived  of  the  complete 
eivitas  and  retained  only  the  commercium,  and  a 
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large  par:  of  their  lands  wero  made  pablk-jni,  van 

given  to  military  colonists. 
De  Falsis.     {Vid.  Falsum.) 
Db  Injuriis.    {Vid.  Injuria.) 
JuDiciARiA.     {Vid,  Jabsx,  p.  553.) 
Majestatis.     ( Vid.  Majestas.) 

NUMMARIA.       {Vid.  F ALBUM.) 

Db  Prosoriptionb  and  Pboscriptxs.     {Vid.  Pm> 

SCRIPTIO.) 

Db  Parricidio.    {Vid.  Cornelia  Lex  de  Sioa- 

RIIS.) 

De  Sacbrdotiis.    {Vid.  Sacbrdotia.) 

De  Sicariis.     {Vid,  Cornelia  Lex  db  Sicariib.^ 

SUMTUARIJB.      {Vid.  SaMTOARIAS  LbOES.) 

Testamentaria.     {Vid.  Falsom.) 

Unciaria  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which  low 
ered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  have  been  pasao 
about  the  same  time  with  the  leges  Sumtaaris  €/ 
Sulla.' 

DeVadimonio.     (Ftd.  Vadimonium.) 

There  were  other  leges  Comellie,  such  as  that  <'  i 
Sponsoribus  {vid.  Intercessio),  which  may  be  le|^.  4 
of  L.  C.  Sulla. 

There  were  also  leges  Corneliae  which  were  po- 
posed  by  the  tribune  C.  Cornelius  about  B.C.  i7» 
and  limited  the  edictal  power  by  compelling  the 
praetors  jtts  dicere  ex  edictis  suis  pcrpetuis.*  ( Vid^ 
Edictum.) 

Another  lex  of  the  same  tribune  enacted  that  no 
one  "legibus  solveretuTf**  unless  such  a  measure 
was  agreed  on  in  a  meeting  of  the  senate  at  which 
two  hundred  members  were  present,  and  aflerwaFd 
approved  by  the  people;  and  it  enacted  that  no 
tribune  should  pat  his  veto  on  such  a  senatiis  oon- 
sultum.' 

There  was  also  a  lex  Cornelia  concerarog  the 
wills  of  those  Roman  citizens  who  died  iu  captiTity 
{apud  hostes).    { Vid.  Leoatum,  p.  574.) 

De  Vi  Poblica.     ( Vid.  Vis  Poblioa.) 

CORNE'LIA  BiE'BIA  DE  AMBITTJ,  propojed 
by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Cethegna  nnd  M.  Be- 
bius  Tamphilus,  B.C.  181.*  This  law  is  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  cou^uls  of  the 
preceding  year,  L.  ^milius  and  Cn.  Ik£b;us.  (  Vid, 
Ambitus.) 

DI'DIA.     {Vid.  Sdmtuarijb  Leor3.) 

DOMITIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS.  {Vid.  Sack, 
dotia.) 

DUrLIA  (B.C.  449),  a  plebi9CttQm  proposed  by 
the  tribune  Duilius,  which  enasted  ^*qvi  pUbem 
sine  tribunis  reliquisseif  quiqns  magistralum  sing 
provocatione  creasaet^  tergo  ac  utpUe  puniretur,'*''* 

DUrLIA  MiE'NIA  de  unciario  foenore,  B.C.  357. 
The  same  tribunes,  Duilim  and  Mieoius,  carried 
a  measure  which  was  intended  in  future  to  preTeni 
such  unconstitutional  proceedings  as  the  enactment 
of  a  lex  by  the  soldiers  out  cf  lUime,  on  the  propo- 
sal of  the  consul.* 

FA'BIA  DE  PLA'GTO.    {Vid.  Plaoiuii.) 

FALCI'DIA.    ( Vid.  Lboatum.) 

FA'NNIA.    {Vid.  J;^jwtuari2e  Leges.) 

FLAMI'NLA.,  was  an  agraria  lex  for  the  diaetn- 
bution  of  lands  in  Picsnnm,  proposed  by  the  tribnnB 
C.  Flaminius  in  B.C.  998  according  to  Cicero,  or 
in  B.C.  232  according  to  Polybius.  The  lattar 
date  is  the  more  pn/>able.^ 

FLA'VIA  AGRA'RL\,  B.C.  60,  for  the  distHbo- 
tion  of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers,  proposed  by 
the  tribune  L.  Flavins,  who  committed  the  consul 
Csecilius  Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it* 

FRUMENTA'RLE.  Various  leges  were  so  caOod 


1.  (Feataa,  a.  v.  Uneiaha.}— 9.  (Ajaoon.  ra  Osc,  CcajaaL  a^ 
58.— Dion  Caaa.,  xxxvi.,  33.)— 3.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  OmmI.,  p^/flK 
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Aoad..  ii.,  5.— Id.,  De  Senect.,  4.— PolirbL,  ii^  >!>-&  (Ciic.  i3 
Att.,  il,  18, 19.— Dion  Cue.,  znrii.,  90.)  ^ 


USX. 


LEX. 


vftleii  had  for  their  object  the  distribution  of  grain 
among  the  people  at  a  low  price  or  gratuitously. 
{Vid.  Apulbxa,  Cassia  Terentia,  Clodia,  Litia, 

OCTATIA,  SeVPROKIA.) 

FUTIA  DE  RELIGIO'NE,  B.C.  61,  was  a  priv- 
Ucgium  which  related  to  the  trial  of  Ciodias.^ 
FUTIA  JUDICIA'RIA.     (Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 
FU'RIA,  or  FU'SIA  CANI'NIA,  limited  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  to  be  manumitted  by  testament.   ( Vid. 
Manumissio.) 

FU'RIA  DE  SPONSU.    {Vid.  Intbroessio.) 
FUOIIA  or  FUSIA  TESTAMENTA'RIA.  {Vid. 
Lboatiim.) 
GABI'NIA    TABELLAOIIA.     {Vid.  Tabella- 

BLB.) 

There  were  various  Gabiniee  leges,  some  of  which 
were  priviiegia,  as  that  for  conferring  extraordina- 
ry power  on  Cn.  Pompeius  for  conducting  the  war 
against  the  pirates.* 

A  Gabinia  lex,  B.C.  58,  forbade  all  loans  of  mon- 
ey at  Rome  to  legationes  from  foreign  parts  {Sola- 
minii  cum  Roma  versuram  facere  velUnty  non  vote- 
rani,  quod  lex  Gabinia  vetabal*}.  The  object  or  the 
lex  was  to  prevent  money  being  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  the  senators  at  Rome. 

GE'LLIA  CORNELIA,  B.C.  78,  which  gave  to 
Cn.  Pompeius  the  extraordinary  power  of  confer- 
ring the  Roman  civitas  on  Spaniards  in  Spain,  with 
the  advice  of  his  consilium  (&'«  eonsUii  sententia*). 

GENU'CIA,  B.C.  841.  forbade  altogether  the 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money.*  Other 
plebiscita  of  the  same  year  are  mentioned  by  Livy.« 

GA'LLIiE  CISALPI'N^.    {Vid.  Rubria.) 

HIERO'NICA  was  not  a  lex  properly  so  called. 
Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  payment 
of  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  had 
been  fixed  .by  Hiero,  and  the  Roman  quaestors,  in 
letting  these  tenths  to  farm,  followed  the  practice 
which  they  found  established.^ 

HORATIA,  proposed  by  M.  Horatius,  made  the 
persons  of  the  tribunes,  the  aediles,  and  others  sacro- 
sancti.*  Another  lex  Horatia  mentioned  by  Gel- 
lias*  was  a  privilegium. 

HORTE'NSIA  DE  PLEBISCITIS.    {Vid.  Ple- 

QiSCITUM.) 

Another  lex  Hortensia  enacted  that  the  nundine, 
which  had  hitherto  been  feriae,  should  be  dies  fasti. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.** 

HOSTI'LIA  DE  FASTIS  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian." 

ICI'LIA,  B.C.  456,  by  which  the  Aventinus  was 
Assigned  to  the  plebs.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  the  ager  publicus  being  assigned  to  the  plebs.** 

Another  lex  Icilia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Sp 
Icilius,  B.C.  470,  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  all 
interruption  to  the  tribunes  while  acting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  In  some  cases  the  penalty 
was  death." 

JU'LI-*:.    ( Vid.  JoLiiB  Leoes.) 

JU'NIA  DE  PEREGRI'NIS,  proposed  B.C.  126 
by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  banished  peregrini 
from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Fannius,  consul,  B.C.  122,  contained 
die  same  provisions  respecting  the  Latini  and  Itali- 
ei ;  and  a  lex  of  C.  Papius,  perhaps  B.C.  65,  con- 
ta^ed  the  same  respecting  all  persons  who  were 
not  domiciled  in  Italy.** 


1.  (Cic  ad  Att.,  i.,  13,  16.)— 2.  (Cic.  Fro  Lege  Manil.,  17.— 
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JU'NIA  LICFNIA.  {Vid.  Licinia  Juiha.) 
JU'NIA  NORBA'NA,  of  uncertain  date,  but  prob 
ably  about  A.D.  17,  enacted  that  when  a  Romas 
citizen  had  manumitted  a  slave  without  the  requi- 
site formalities,  the  manumission  should  not  in  all 
cases  be  ineffectual,  but  the  manumitted  person 
should  have  the  status  of  a  Latinus.^  (Vid.  Lattmi- 
TAs,  Libertus.) 
JU'NIA  REPETUNDA'RUM.    {Vid.  Repktcjk- 

VM.) 

JU'NIA  VELLE'IA,  A.D.  8,  allowed  a  postumua 
to  be  instituted  heres,  if  he  should  be  born  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator.  It  also  so  far  modified  the 
old  law,  that  a  person  who,  by  the  death  of  a  heres 
institutus,  afler  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  be- 
came a  heres  quasi  agnascendo,  did  not  break  the 
will  if  he  was  instituted  heres. » 

LiETO'RIA.     {Vid.  Cobatoh.) 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  elect 
ing  plebeian  magistrates  at  the  coroitia  tributa  is 
cited  as  a  lex  Letoria.' 

LICI'NIA  DE  SODALITIIS.    {Vid.  Ambitus.) 

LICI'NIA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Junia  et  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Licinius  Murena  and  Junius  Silanus,  B.C.  62,  en- 
forced the  Cscilia  Didia,  in  connexion  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  mentioned.* 

LICI'NIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBUS  REGUNDIS. 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Q.  Mucins  Scsvola,  B.C.  95,  which  enacted  a  strict 
examination  as  to  the  title  to  citizenship,  and  de- 
prived of  the  exercise  of  civic  rights  all  those  who 
could  not  make  out  a  good  title  to  them.  This 
measure  partly  led  to  the  Marsic  war.* 

LICI'NIA  SUMTUA'RIA.  {Vid.  Sumtuaeiji 
Leoes.) 

LICI'NIA  ROGA'TIONES.    {Vid.  Rogatioxei 

LlCINI.«.) 

LI'VIiE  were  various  enactments  proposed  by 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  B.C.  91,  for  estab- 
lishing colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  distributing 
com  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and  ad- 
mitting the  foederatas  civitatcs  to  the  Roman  civitas. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover  of  a  law 
for  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it  an  eighth 
part  of  brass.*  Drusus  was  assassinated,  and  the 
senate  declared  that  all  his  leges  were  passed  con- 
tra auspicia,  and  were  therefore  not  leges.' 

LUTATIA  DE  VI.    {Vid.  Vis.) 

MiE'NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  by  Cicero,* 
who  says  that  M.  Curius  compelled  the  patrea 
**  ante  auctores  fieri,"  in  the  case  of  the  election  oi 
a  plebeian  consul,  "  which,"  adds  Cicero,  "  was  a 
great  thing  to  accompUsh,  as  the  lex  Menia  was 
not  yet  passed."  The  lex  therefore  required  the 
patres  to  pye  their  consent,  at  least  to  the  election 
of  a  magistratus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect.  Livy*  appears  to  rcfei 
to  this  law.  It  was  probably  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une Maenius,  B.C.  287. 

MAJESTA'TIS.    (Fid.  Majestas.) 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLCNIIS.  The  subject  of  this 
lex  and  its  date  are  fully  discussed  by  RudorfT,** 
who  shows  that  the  lex  Mamilia,  Roscia,  Peducaea, 
AUiena,  Fabia,  is  the  same  as  the  *Mex  Agraria 
quam  Gaius  Caesar  tulit,""  and  that  this  Gaius 
Caesar  is  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

MANI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manilius, 


1.  (OtioB,  i.,  16,  17, 22.- Id.,  iii.,  56.— Vlp.,  Frag.,  tit.  1.)— S. 
(Oaios,  ii.,  134.— Ulp.,  Fnf.,  xxii.,  19.)— 3.  (Lit.,  ii.,  56.  57.)— 
4.  (Cic,  Pro  SexUo,  64;  Phil.,  ▼.,  3 ;  ad  Att.,  ii.,  0{  it.,  16; 
iaVatin.,  14.) -5.  (Cic,  Do  Off.,  iii.,  11.— Id.,  Brat.,  16.— Id.< 
Pro  Balb.,  21,  24.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxziii.,  3.)— 7.  (Cic,  Lofr., 
ii.,  6, 12.— Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  16.  —  Liv.,  E|>it.,  71.  —  Appian,  BelL 
Civ.,  i.,  35.— Aacon.  ia  Cic,  Cornel.,  p.  62.)— 8.  (Brutus,  14.)— 
9.  (i.,  17.)-  10.  (ZoilKhhflvVol.ix.)— 11.  (Dig.47,tir  21.,«.SJ 
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B.(7.  66,  WAS  u  privilegium  by  which  was  conferred 
oa  Pompey  the  coixunand  in  the  war  a^riinst  Mith- 
radates.  The  lex  was  supported  by  Cicero  when 
pretor.* 

The  leges  Manilianffi,  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  were 
evidently  not  leges  proper,  but  probably  forms  which 
it  was  prudent  for  parties  to  obserre  in  buying  and 
celling. 

MA'NLIA,  also  caUed  LICI'NIA,  B.C.  196,  cre- 
ated the  triumyiri  epulones.' 

MA'NLIA  DE  VICB'SIMA.    (Vid.  Vicbsima.) 

MA'RCIA,  probably  about  the  year  B.C.  352, 
'  adversus  feneratores."* 

MA'RCIA,  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une L.  Marcius  Philippus,  B.C.  104.* 

MA'RIA,  proposed  by  Marius  when  tribune,  B.C. 
1 19,  for  narrowing  the  pontes  at  elections.^ 

ME'MMIA  or  RE'MMIA.    ( Vid.  Calumni a.) 

ME'NSIA.  This  lex  enacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  {civis  Romana)  married 
a  peregrinus,  the  ofispring  was  a  peregrinus.  If 
there  was  connubium  between  the  peregrinus  and 
the  woman,  the  children,  according  to  the  principle 
of  connubium,  were  peregrini,  as  the  legal  effect  of 
connubium  was  that  children  followed  the  condi- 
tion of  their  father  {Uberi  semper  patrem  sequuntur). 
If  there  were  no  connubium,  the  children,  accord- 
ing to  another  rule  of  law,  by  which  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  have  been  Ro- 
man citizens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
prevent  this.^ 

MINU'CIA,  B.C.  216,  created  the  triumviri  men- 
sarii.* 

OCTA'VIA,  one  of  the  numerous  leges  frumen- 
t  arise  which  repealed  a  Sempronia  Frumentaria. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero'  as  a  more  reasonable 
measure  than  the  Sempronia,  which  was  too  pro- 
fuse. 

OGU'LNIA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  B.C.  300, 
increased  the  number  of  pontifices  to  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  to  nine ;  it  also  enacted  that  four 
of  the  pontifices  and  five  of  the  augurs  should  be 
taken  from  the  plebes.*® 

OTPIA.    {Vid.  SuMTUABiiB  Leoes.) 

O'RCHIA.    {Vid.  Sumtuari-s  Leoes.) 

OVrNIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
ivliich  gave  the  censors  certain  powers  in  regula- 
ting the  lists  of  the  senators  {ordo  senatorius)  :  the 
main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  all  im- 
proper persons  from  the  senate,  and  to  prevent 
their  admission,  if  in  other  respects  qualified.  ^  ^  The 
lex  Ovinia  of  Gains,"  if  the  reading  is  right,  was 
perhaps  a  different  lex. 

PA'PIA  DE  PEREGRFNIS.  {Vid.  Junia  de 
Perbgrinis.) 

PATIA  POPPiEA.     {Vid.  JuUuB  Leoe3.) 

A  lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the  vestal 
virgins  is  mentioned  by  Gellius  ;^'  but  the  reading 
appears  to  be  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
called  lex  Popdia. 

PAPrillAor  JU'LIA  PAPPRIADE  MULCTA'- 
RUM  iESTIMATlONE  (B.C.  430),  fixed  a  money 
value  according  to  which  fines  were  paid,  which 
formerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle.**  Gellius" 
ftnd  Festus**  make  this  valuation  part  of  the  Ater- 
oian  law  {vid.  Aternia  Tarpeia),  but  in  this  they 
appear  to  be  mistaken,  according  to  Niebuhr." 

PAPriUA,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semunci- 


1.  (De  Lege  Manilla.— Plat.,  Pomp.,  30.— Dion  Cass.,  xxrti., 
«6.)— 2.  (Do  Or.,  i.,  38.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  42.— Cic,  De  Or.,  iii., 
19.)  —4.  (Gains,  iv.,  23.—  Liv.,  vii.,  21.)  —  5.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  ii., 
«!.)— 6.  (Cic.,Do  Lcff.,  iii.,  17.— Piut.,  Mar.,  4.)— 7.  (Gaius,  i., 
78.-Ulp.,  Frag.,  y.,  tit.  8.)— 8.  (Lir.,  xxiii.,  21.)— fl.  (Brut.,  62. 
—Do  Off.,  ii.,  21.)  — 10.  (Liv.,  x.,  6-0.)  — 11.  (Festas,  s.  v. 
**PratehtJ  Senatores."- Cic,  De  Leg  ,  iii..  12.)— 12.  (iv.,  109.) 
—18.  (i.,  U )  — 14.  (Liv.,  iv.,  30.—  Cic,  Do  Bop.,  u.,  35.)— 15. 
\.)— 16   (8.  V.  Poculatu>.)— 17.  (Uict.  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  300.) 


aiis,'  000  of  the  various  enacimcnts  wfaioD  tanv 
pered  with  the  coinage. 

PAPPRIA,  B.C.  332,  proposed  by  the  prstos 
Papirius,  gave  the  Acerrani  the  civitas  without  tho 
sulfragium.  It  was  properly  a  privilegium,  but  ii 
useful  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  extension  of 
the  civitas  Romana.* 

PAPPRIA,  of  uncertain  date,  enacted  that  na 
ffides  should  be  declared  consecratae  without  a  ple- 
biscitum {injussu  Plebis^). 

PAPI'RIA  PLAU'TIA,  a  plebiscitum  of  tho  year 
B.C.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  C.  Papirius  Car- 
bo  and  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  in  the  consulship  oi 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  L.  Porcius  Cato,  is  caUed 
by  Cicero*  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo.' 

PAPPRIA  POETE'LIA.    {Vid.  Pobteua.) 

PAPPRIA  TABELLARIA.  {Vtd.  TAB*jLLAtu« 
Leoes.) 

P£DUCiEA,  B.C.  113,  a  plebiscitum,  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  privilegium,  and  not  a  general 
law  against  incestum.* 

PESULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  animal  did  any 
damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  or  give  up 
the  animal.'  There  was  a  general  provision  to  thu 
effect  in  the  Twelve  Tables,'  and  it  might  bo  in- 
ferred from  Paulus  that  this  lex  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  law  to  dogs. 

PETRE'IA,  a  lex  under  this  title,  De  Decima 
tione  Militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentioned  by 
Appian.* 

PETRO'NIA,  probably  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  amended  by  various 
senatus  consulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliver  up  hia 
slave  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  If,  however,  the 
master  thought  that  bis  slave  deserved  such  a  pun- 
ishment, he  might  take  him  before  tke  authontiea 
{judex)y  who  might  condemn  him  to  fight  if  ho  ap- 
peared to  deserve  it.** 

PINA'RIA"  related  to  the  giving  of  a  judex  wiik 
in  a  limited  time. 

PLiETO'RIA.    {Vid.  Curator.) 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLOTIA  DE  VI.    (  Vid.  Vis.) 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLOTIA  JUDICU'RIA  is  men- 
tioned by  Asconius*^  as  having  enacted  that  fifteen 
persons  should  be  annually  taken  ficin  each  tribe 
to  be  placed  in  the  album  judicum. 

POETE'LIA,  B.C.  353,  a  plebiscitum,  was  tbe 
first  lex  against  ambitus.'^ 

POETE'LIA  PAPPRIA,  B.C.  326,  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  liabilities  of  the  Nexi.  *  *  ( Vid. 
Nexi.) 

P0MPEIJ3.    There  were  various  leges  so  called 

PGMPEIA,  proposed  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  probably  in  his 
consulship,  B.C.  89,  gave  the  jus  laiii  or  Latinitas 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani,  and  probablv 
the  civitas  to  the  Cispadani," 

PGMPEIA  DE  A'MBITU.    {Vid.  Ambitus.) 

PGMPEIA  JUDIOIA'RIA.    (Tt^.  Judex.) 

PGMPEIA  DE  JUilE  MAGISTRA'TUUM"  foi- 
bade  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  public  offices 
{pcUtio  honorum)  who  was  not  at  Rome ;  but  J.  Owy 
sar  was  excepted.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  old 
law,  but  it  had  apparently  become  obsolete. 

PGMPEIA  DE  PARRICPDIIS.     {Vid.  Cor» 

LIA  DE  SiCABIIS.) 

PGMPEIA   TRIBUxXPTIA  (B.C.  70)  restored 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxKiii.,8.)— a.  (Liv.,  vjji.,  17.)— 3,  (Cic,  Pw 
Dom.,  49.)— 4.  (Pro  Archia,  4,)— 5.  ( Vid.  Civitas,  FatDBEATa 
CiviTATES,  and  Savi^rny,  "  VolkaachluK  der  "Tafel  nm  ilcm^ 
lea,"  Zeitschrift,  ix.)— 0.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  30.— Aaco^ 
in  Cic,  Mil.,  p.  46.)— 7.  (Paolaa,  S.  R.,  1, 1&,  s.  1, 3.)-«.  (Difk> 
aen,  Uebersicht,  Ac,  p.  532.)  — 9.  (D«  BeU.  Civ.,  ii.,  47.)-    " 


(Dig.  48,  tit.  8,  8.  11 :   18,  tit.  1,  a.  43.  — Q«ll.,  t.,  14.)  — U. 
(Gams,  iv.,  15.)  —  12.  (In  Cic.  Cornel.,  p.  79.)  —  13.  (Lit.,  vii. 
15.)— 14.  (Liv.,viii.,28.)— 15.  (Savigay,'*  VoUuschlaudorlW 
Tunlleraclea,"  Zeitachrift,  iz.)— M.  (Saet.,  Jel.,29.-  DionCMk 
zL,  56.— Cic.  ad  Att.,  viii..  3.) 
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LEX, 


the  Old  tiibonitia  potestas,  wLicli  Siilla  Ii&d  ii6aii^ 
iestroyed.^    {Vid.  Tribuni.) 

POMPETA  DE  VI  was  a  privilegium,  and  only 
referred  to  the  case  of  Milo.* 

POPI'UA.    (Kid.  Papia.) 

PCyRCLE  DE  CA'PITE  CIVIUM  or  DE  PK3- 
VOCATIO'NE  enacted  that  a  Roman  citizen  should 
not  be  scourged  or  put  to  deatii.' 

PO'RCIA  DE  PROVI'NCIiS  (about  B.C.  198). 
The  passage  in  Livy*  {'*  SunUus  quos  in  cultum 
frat^rum^"  &c.)  is  8jipiM)sed  to  refer  to  a  Porcia 
lex,  to  which  the  plebiscitum  De  Thermensibus  re- 
fers ;  and  the  words  quoted  by  Cicero*  ("  Ne  quis 
emat  mancipium")  are  taken,  as  it  is  conjectured, 
from  this  Porcia  lex. 

PUBLrCIA  permitted  betting  at  certain  games 
^hich  required  strength,  as  running  and  leaping.* 

PUBLI'LIA  DE   SPONSO'RIBUS.     {Vid,  In- 

TEBCES9I0.) 

PUBLI'LLfi  of  the  dictator  Q.  PubliliuS  Philo, 
B.C.  339.'    {Vid,  PusLiLiiE  Leges.) 

PUBU'LL^  LEGES  of  the  tribune  Q.  Volero 
PublUius,  B.C.  472.    {Vid.  Publiu^e  LEOEa.) 

PU'PIA,  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  seems  to  have 
enacted  that  the  senate  could  not  meet  on  comiti- 
iles  dies. 

QUI'NTLl  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quintius 
Crispinus,  consul  B.C.  9,  and  enacted  by  the  popu- 
os  for  the  preservation  of  the  aquseductus.  The 
lex  is  preserved  by  Frontinus.* 

RE'GIA.     ( Vid.  Regia  Lex.) 

RE'GIiE.     {Vid.  Jus  Civile  Papibianum.) 

RE'MML^.    {Vid.  Calumnia.) 

REPETUNDAOIUM.    {Vid.  REPBTuwDiE.) 

RHO'DIA.  The  Rhodians  had  a  maritime  code 
which  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  its  provis- 
CODS  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have  thus 
been  incorporated  into  the  maritime  law  of  Euro- 
pean states.  Strabo^*  speaks  of  the  wise  laws  of 
Rhodes  and  their  admirable  policy,  especially  in 
oaval  matters;  and  Cicero^*  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Digest^'  contains  so  much  ofthe  lex  Rhodiorum 
as  relates  to  j  actus,  or  the  throwing  overboard  of 
goodB  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or  remainder  of 
the  cargo.  This  lex  Rhodiorum  de  Jactu  is  not  a 
lex  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

RO'SCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the  trib- 
ane  L.  Roscius  Otho,  B.C.  67,  which  gave  the 
equites  a  special  place  at  the  public  spectacles  in 
iburteen  rows  or  seats  {in  quatuordccim  gradibus 
wive  nrdinibus)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 
which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  lex  also  as- 
signed a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  {decoctores^*). 
The  phrase  "  sederc  in  quarluordccim  ordinibus" 
is  equivalent  to  having  the  proper  census  eques- 
tris  which  was  required  by  the  lex.  There  are 
nomerous  allusions  to  this  lex,^*  which  is  some- 
times simply  called  the  Lex  of  Otho,"  or  referred  to 
by  his  name.'*  This  lex  is  supposed  by  some  wri- 
ters to  have  been  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Ci- 
cero, B.C.  63.'^    {Vid.  Julia  Lex  Theatralis.) 

RIITiRIA.  The  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
^w^ased  to  be  a  provincia,  and  became  a  part  of  Ita- 
lia about  the  year  B.C.  43.  When  this  change 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  as  the  usual  modes  of  pro- 
rincial  administration  would  cease  with  the  deter- 
Bunation  of  the  provincial  form  of  government. 


I.  (Sat.  Jul..  5.  -  Veil.  Patcrc,  ii.,  30.)— 2.  (Cic,  Phil.,ii., 
9l — Aacon.  >ik1  Schol.  Dob.  in  Argnmen.  Milon.)  — 3.  (Liv.,  x., 
J^-Ckj.,  De  Rep.,  ii.,31.— Id.,  Pro  Rabir.,  3,4.)— 4.  (xxxn.,27.) 
—  S.  (Veir.,  ii.,  4,  5.)— 6.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  5.)— 7.  (Lir.,  vui.,  12.) 
—8.  (ad  Quint.  Pr.,  ii.,  13;  ad  Fam.,  i.,  4.)  — 9.  (De  Aquc- 
imcL.  Rocnaa.)— 10.  (p.  653,  Cantub.)— 11.  (Pro  Leg.  Manil.«  o. 
ISw)— IS.  (14.  tit.  2.)  — 13.  (Cks.,  Phil.,  ii.,  18.)  — 14.  (Dion, 
cxxri.,  2*.  —  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  32.—  Liv.,  Epit.,  00.  —  Cic .,  Pro 
Vnma,  lOO—l^.  (Jut  ,  xir.,  394.)— 10.  (Hoi ,  Epod.,  it ,  Iff.) 
-17.  (ad  Alt.  ii.,  I.) 
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'Ibis  was  effected  by  a  lex,  tiic  niune  of  ^vhich  ( 
unkno^ni,  but  a  large  part  of  it,  on  a  bronze  tablet, 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  This  lei 
arranged  the  judiciary  establishment  of  the  formei 
provincia,  and  appointed  ii.  viri  and  iv.  viri  juri  di- 
cundo :  a  praefectus  Mutinensis  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  lex.  In  two  passages  of  this  lex,*  a  lex  Ru- 
bria  is  mentioned,  which,  according  to  some,  is  aD 
earlier  lex,  by  which  Mulina  was  made  a  praBfec- 
tura ;  and,  according  to  others,  the  lex  Ilubria  ij 
this  very  lex  De  Cisalpina.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Savigny*  and  by  Puchta.' 

This  lex  has  been  published  several  times ;  thv 
latest  edition  is  "  Tavola  Icgislaliva  della  Gallia  Cit- 
alpina  ritrmata  in  Veleia  el  restituita  alia  sua  vera 
lezione  da  D.  Pietro  de  Lamoy  Parmaj  1820."  We 
only  possess  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
this  lex,  which  treats  of  the  Novi  Operis  Nuntiatio ; 
the  twentieth  chapter,  on  the  Damnum  Infectum,  it 
complete ;  the  twenty-first  treats  of  Pecunia  Certa 
Credita,  but  only  of  Execution ;  the  twenty-second 
treats  in  like  manner  of  similar  actions ;  there  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  which  treat* 
of  the  division  of  an  hereditas  {qvei  de  familia  eer- 
ceiscunda  deividunda  ivdicivm  sibei  darei  rcddeive,  &c., 
poshUaverintf  &c).  The  matter  of  this  lex,  there- 
fore, 80  far  as  we  know  it,  purely  concerns  proce- 
dure, as  Puchta  remarks 

RUPI'LLE  LEGES  (B.C.  131)  were  the  regula- 
tions established  by  P.  Rupilius  and  ten  legati  foi 
the  administration  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  after 
the  close  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  consultum  of  the  senate.  Cicero* 
speaks  of  these  regulations  as  a  decretum  of  Rupili- 
us {quod  is  de  decern  legatorum  tentenlia  staiuit), 
which  he  says  they  call  lex  Rupilia ;  but  it  rai 
not  a  lex  proper.  The  powers  given  to  the  c^m• 
missioners  by  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  were  of  t 
similar  kind. 

SACRA'T^,  mentioned  by  Livy»  and  by  Cice- 
ro.*  Leges  were  properly  so  called  which  had  foi 
their  object  to  make  a  thing  or  person  gacer,  as  ic 
Livy^  {de  saerando  cum  bonis  capite  ejus  qui,  <kc.). 
The  consecratio  was  in  fact  the  sanction  oy  which 
a  lex  was  to  be  enforced.*  In  the  latter  case  ii 
was  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsult!  {juris  interpre- 
tes)  that  the  lex  did  not  make  "  sacrosancti*'  the 
persons  for  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  but 
that  it  made  "  sacer"  {sacrum  sanxit)  any  one  who 
injured  them;  and  this  interpretation  i.s  certainly 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  lex.* 

A  lex  Sacrata  Militaris  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy,"  but  the  sanction  ofthe  lex  is  not  stated. 

S.VTURA.     {Vid.  Lex,  p.  680.) 

SCANTI'NIA,  proposed  by  a  tribune :  the  dat« 
and  contents  are  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  unnatural  crimes.  It  existed  in  the  time 
of  Cicero."  The  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  considered 
this  ofilence  as  included  in  stuprum,  and  it  was  pun- 
ishable with  a  fine ;  but  by  the  later  imperial  con- 
stitution the  punishment  was  death.^* 

SCRIBO'NIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  ot 
this  lex  are  not  known ;  but  it  enacted  that  a  right 
to  servitutes  should  not  be  acquired  l)y  usucapion,^' 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  law  was  once  dif- 
ferent. A  "libertas  servitutum"  could  be  gained 
by  usucapion,  or,  rather,  disuse,  for  the  lex  only 
applied  to  that  usucapion  which  established  a  servi- 
tus  {sercilutem  constituebat\  and  not  to  that  so-call- 
ed usucapion  which  took  away  the  right  {suslulU 
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9erm:ut^  i).  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  if  the  passage 
of  Cicero*  should  be  alleged  io  proof  of  this  osuca- 
pion  formerly  existing. 

SEMPRO'NI^E.  Various  leges  proposed  by  the 
Gracchi  were  so  named.    {Vui.  Sbmpsonia  Lb- 

flX8.) 

SEMPRO'NIA  DE  FCE'NORE,  B.C.  1»8,  was  a 
plebiscitum  proposed  by  the  tribune  M.  Sempronius,* 
which  enacted  that  the  law  {jus)  about  money  lent 
Cpecunia  iredita)  should  be  the  same  for  the  Socii 
and  Latini  (Socii  ac  nomen  Latinum)  as  for  Roman 
citizens.  The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  prevent 
Romans  from  lending  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Socii,  who  were  not  bound  by  the  fenebres  leges. 
The  lex  could  obviously  only  apply  within  the  ju- 
lisdiction  cf  Rome. 

SERVILTA  AGRATIIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
P.  S.  RuUus  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  63, 
was  a  very  extensive  agraria  rogatio.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  Cicero;'  but  it  was  in  sub- 
stance carried  by  J.  Caesar,  B.C.  59  {vid.  Julia  Lbz 
Aoraria),  and  is  the  lex  called  by  Cicero  lex  Cam- 
pana,*  from  the  public  land  called  Ager  Campanus 
being  assigned  under  this  lex. 

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  CIVITATE.  {Vid, 
Rbpbtunda.) 

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUNDIS. 
iVid.  Repetdnda.) 

■  SERVI'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA,  B.C.  106.  See  the 
article  Judex,  p.  553,  and  the  various  passages  in 
Cicero.*  It  is  assumed  by  some  writers  that  a  lex 
of  the  tribune  Servilius  Glaucia  repealed  the  Ser- 
vilia  Judiciaria  two  years  afler  its  enactment.* 

SI'LIA.'  The  legis  actio  called  condictio  was 
established  by  this  lex  in  the  case  when  the  demand 
was  a  determinate  sum  of  money  (certa  pecunia). 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBO'NIS.  (Ktrf.  Papiria 
Plautia.) 

SULPrCIJS,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P.  Sulpici- 
us  Rufus,  a  supporter  of  Marius,  B.C.  88,  enacted 
the  recall  of  the  exiles,  the  distribution  of  the  new 
citizens  and  the  libertini  among  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
that  the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  war  should 
be  taken  from  Sulla  and  given  to  Marius,  and  that 
a  senator  should  not  contract  debt  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  2000  denarii.*  The  last  enactment  may 
have  been  intended  to  expel  persons  from  the  sen- 
ate who  should  get  in  debt.  All  these  leges  were 
repealed  by  Sulla.* 

SULPI'CIA  SEMPRO'NIA,  B.C.  304.  No  name 
IS  given  to  this  lex  by  Livy,"  but  it  was  probably 
proposed  by  the  consuls.  It  prevented  the  dedica- 
tio  of  a  templum  or  altar  without  the  consent  of 
the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes." 

SUMTUA'RIiE.     ( Vid.  Sumtuari^  Leges.) 

TABELLA'RIiE.    (Vid.  TASELLARiiB  Leges.) 

TARPE'IA  ATEHNIA.    (Vid.  Aternia  Tar- 

PEIA.) 

TERENTI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Ter- 
entilius,  B.C.  462,  but  not  carried,  was  a  rogatio 
which  had  for  its  object  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, though  in  form  it  only  attempted  a  limita- 
tion of  the  imperium  consulare."  This  rogatio 
probably  led  to  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the 
Decemviri. 

TESTAMENTA'RIiE.  Various  leges,  such  as 
the  Cornelia,  Falcidia,  Furia,  and  Voconia,  regula- 
ted testamentary  dispositions. 

THO'RIA.  The  importance  of  this  lex  requires 
that  it  should  have  a  separate  notice.  {Vid.  Tho- 
BiA  Lex.) 
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Tl  TIA»  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  lex  Fw 
licia. 

Tr  riA  DE  TUTO'RIBUS.  ( Vid,  Juua  Lk  n 
TiTiA,  and  Gaius,  i.,  195.) 

TREBCNIA,  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by  L.  Tm 
bonius,  B.C.  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  ten  trib- 
unes were  not  chosen  before  the  oomitia  were  dis 
solved,  those  who  were  elected  should  not  fill  op 
the  number  {co-optare)^  but  that  the  comitia  shouk 
be  continued  till  the  ten  were  elected.* 

TRIBUNI'TIA.    {Vid.  Tbibonitia  Lex.) 

TU'LLIA  DE  A'MBITU.    (Fid.  Ambitos.) 

TU'LLIA  DE  LEGATIO'NE  LI'BERA.  (Vid. 
Leoatus,  p.  576.) 

VALERI'iE  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola.    ( Vid.  V  , 

LERIJB  LeOES.) 

VALE'RIA  HORA'TIA.    {Vid.  Plebiscitum.) 

VA'RIA.     (Kirf.  Majestas.) 

VAXI'NIA  DE  PROVrNCIIS  was  the  enacts 
ment  by  which  J.  Caesar  obtained  the  province  ol 
Gallia  Cisalpina  with  Illyricum  for  five  years,  to 
which  the  senate  added  Gallia  Transalpina.  Thia 
plebiscitum  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Vatinins.' 
A  Trebonia  lex  subsequently  prolonged  Caesar's 
imperium  for  five  years. 

VATFNIA.     {Vid.  Repetundje.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  COLONIS,  under  which  the  Lau 
ina  Colon ia  {vid,  Latinitas)  of  Novum-Comum  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  was  planted,  B.C.  59.* 

LEGES  DEVL    {Vid.  Vis.) 

VIA'RIA.  A  Viaria  lex  which  Cicero  says*  the 
tribune  C.  Curio  talked  of;  but  nothing  more  seems 
to  be  known  of  it. 

Some  modern  writers  speak  of  leges  Viarie,  but 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  leges  properiy  so  call- 
ed. The  provisions  as  to  roads  in  many  of  the 
agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  such  leges,  and  had  no 
special  reference  to  roads.* 

VICESIMA'RIA.     ( Vid.  Vicbsimaria.) 

VI'LLIA  ANNA'LIS.     ( Vid,  ^Ediles,  p.  25.) 

VISEXLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Latinos,  assumed  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  an  ingenuus.'' 

VOCO'NIA.     ( Vid.  VocowiA  Lax.) 

This  list  of  leges  may  not  be  quite  complete,  anc^ 
the  dates  of  some  of  them  may  not  be  perfectly  ac- 
curate. Still  it  contains  all  the  leges  that  are  of 
any  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Roman 
History  and  Jurisprudence.  Those  which  are  not 
specially  noticed  here  are  referred  to  their  prop- 
er heads,  particularly  when  there  are  many  leges 
relating  to  one  subject,  as  ambitus,  ropetundie,  dec. 
Sevend  of  the  Roman  leges  were  modified  by  sen- 
atus  consults.  The  senatus  consults,  which  are 
properly  laws,  are  enumerated  under  Senatos  Cow- 

SULTUM. 

LEXIARCHICON.    {Vid.  Demos,  p.  348.) 

LEXIAKCHOL    {Vid.  Ecclesia,  p.  385) 

LEXIS.     (Fid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 

•LIBANOTIS  {7.i6avun^),  a  plant,  our  Rosema 
ry.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  Xifevof,  *»  in- 
cense,'* and  has  reference  to  the  strong  aromatic 
odour  emitted ;  the  Latin  name  Rosmarimu,  which 
the  poets  commonly  write  as  two  words,  Ros  matt- 
nusj  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  plant's  heing 
'*  used  by  the  ancients  in  sprinkling,  as  we  read  in 
the  Scriptures  of  hyssop,  and  of  its  growing  in  phi- 
ces  near  the  seacoast.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  author  who  mentions  it  by  the  name  of  Rm 
{marinus).  Theophrastus  describes  two  speciea, 
the  first,  or  ^BavuTi^  uKopmCj  is  the  true  Ro^mmri' 
nus  qficinalis ;  the  other,  the  X.  Ku(mtfioc,  is  the  Ati^ 
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UBELLUS. 


LIBEK. 


t  UkinoiUt  according  to  Stacibouse.    Spren- 

E9m^  decidedly  of  optnioa  that  the  first  species  of 
ioecorides  is  the  Cachrys  libanotis;  the  second, 
the  FintU  nodiflora;  the  third  he  hesitates  about 
admitting  as  the  Prenantke  purpurea."^ 

•LIBANOTUS  (At^ai'wrof),  Frankincense.  The 
name,  however,  is  also  applied  to  the  Frankincense- 
tree  itself.  *'  Forskael,  the  Danish  traveller,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  **gave  the  name  of  Amyris  Kataf  to 
tbr  Frankincense-tree,  and  Colebrook  calls  it  Bos- 
tfekta  iurifera.  However,  as  Stackhouse  and  Spren- 
gel  state,  there  is  still  great  uncertainty  about  the 
tree  which  produces  the  frankincense.  Dr.  Harris 
remarka,  that  'what  is  called  "pure  incense*'  is  no 
doubl  the  same  aa  the  nuucuUi  tkMra  of  Virgil.*  Dr. 
Martyn  farther  states,  that  the  ancients  called  the 
best  sort  of  incense  *  male.*  A  late  writer  on  this 
ciaas  of  medicinal  substances.  Dr.  Maton,  says, 
*  Some  authors  have  considered  the  genuine  Aido- 
M(  {TkuM)  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Junipe- 
ruM  Lycia,  and  to  constitute  the  Olibamtm  of  our 
shops,  but  I  cannot  find  any  passage  in  the  ancient 
authors  sufficiently  precise  to  corroborate  this  con- 
jecture.* According  to  Ammonius  and  the  scholi- 
ast on  Aristophanes,  the  tree  is,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  named  XiSavo^t  and  the  term  hSdvcyro^  is  to 
be  restricted  to  the  Frankincense  itself.  Theo- 
pbrasius,  however,  does  not  use  the  terms  in  this 


LIBATIO.    {Vid.  Sacbificium.) 

LIBELLA.    ( Kti.  Dknariub.) 

LIBELLUS  is  the  diminutive  form  of  liber,  and 
signifies,  properly,  a  little  book.  A  libellus  was 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  writing  by  being 
written,  like  our  books,  by  pages,  whereas  other 
writings  were  written  transversa  eharta.*  A  libel- 
lus, however,  did  not  necessarily  consist  of  several 
pages.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  technical 
term  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  Libeili  acciualorum  or  aecutalorii  were  the  writ- 
ten accusations  >vhich  in  some  cases  a  plaintiff*, 
after  having  received  the  permission  to  bring  an  ac- 
Cion  against  a  person,  drew  up,  signed,  and  sent  to 
tlie  judicial  authorities,  viz.,  in  the  city  to  the  prae- 
tor, and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul.*  (Compare 
AcTzo,  p.  17.)  The  form  in  which  a  libellus  accu- 
aatorius  was  to  be  written  is  described  by  Ulpian  in 
a  case  of  adultery.*  The  accuser  had  to  sign  the 
iibelloa,  and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  obliged 
to  get  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him.  If  the  libel- 
'us  was  not  written  in  the  proper  legal  form,  it  was 
m valid,  but  the  plaintiff  had  still  the  right  to  bring 
the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form." 

2.  lAbeUi  famosi  were  what  we  call  libels  or  pas- 
quinades, intended  to  injure  the  character  of  per- 
^ns.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  inflicted  very 
aevere  punishments  on  those  who  composed  defaro- 
Hory  writings  a^nst  any  person.'  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  Republic  this  law  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  for  Tacitus*  says  that,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  libels  had  never  been  legally 
punished,*  and  that  Augustus,  provoked  by  the  au- 
dacity with  which  Cassias  Severus  brought  Into 
disrepute  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age, 
ordained,  by  a  lex  majestatis,  that  the  authors  of 
libelli  famosi  should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  this 
occasion,  Augustus,  who  was  informed  of  the  exist- 
ence of  several  such  works,  had  a  search  made  at 
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Rome  by  the  mdiles,  and  in  ocher  places  by  tiM 
local  magistrates,  and  ordered  the  libels  to  be  burn- 
ed ;  some  of  the  authors  were  subjected  to  punish 
ment.^  A  law  quoted  by  Ulpian*  ordained  that  the 
author  of  a  libellus  famosus  should  be  intestabilis , 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire  we  find 
that  capital  punishment  was  not  only  inflicted  upon 
the  author,  but  upon  those  persons  in  whoso  pos- 
session a  libellus  famosus  was  found,  or  who  did 
not  destroy  it  as  soon  as  it  came  into  their  hands.' 

8.  Libellus  memorialist  a  pocket  or  memorandum 
book.*  The  libellus,  from  which  Cicero*  commu- 
nicates a  memorandum  of  Brutus,  appesirs  to  have 
been  a  book  of  this  kind. 

4.  The  word  libellus  was  also  applied  to  a  varie 
ty  of  writings,  which  in  most  cases,  probably,  con- 
sisted of  one  page  only : 

a.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  cautioning  him  against  some  danger 
which  threatened  his  life,*  and  to  any  short  letters 
or  reports  addressed  to  the  senate  or  private  indi- 
viduals.' 

b.  To  the  bills  called  libelli  gladialorii  or  munera 
riiy  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
distributed  among  the  people.  ( Vid.  Glaoiatobbs, 
p.  476.) 

c.  To  petitions  to  the  emperors.*  The  emperors 
had  their  especial  officers  or  secretaries  who  at- 
tended to  all  petitions  {libelUs  prafecius*),  and  who 
read  and  answered  them  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror.^*   Such  a  libellus  is  still  extant."*^ 

d.  To  the  bill  of  appeal  called  libellus  appcUatorius, 
which  a  person  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  a  judicial 
sentence  had  to  send  in  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days." 

e.  To  the  bills  stuck  up  in  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  in  case  of  a  debtor  having  ab^ 
sconded."  Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upon  the 
estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who  wished 
to  pay  for  him  sometimes  pulled  down  such  bills.^* 

/.  To  bills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 
public  that  they  had  found  things  which  had  been 
lost,  and  in  which  they  invited  the  owner  to  claim 
his  property."  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a 
reward  {eiperpa)y  and  received  his  property  back. 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  libellus  what  he  had  lost,  stated  his  name 
and  residence,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward  to  the 
person  who  found  his  property  and  brought  it  back 
to  him." 

LIBER  {0i6?Sov),  a  Book.  The  most  common 
material  on  which  books  were  written  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  the  thin  coats  or  rind  {liber,  whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  book)  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 
This  plant  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Byblos  (fiv- 
6Aoc),  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their  name  for  a 
book  (fiiCXiov).  It  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,"  and  was  exten- 
sively used  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  as  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at 
Herculaneum.  In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
sra  the  duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolished  by 
Theodoric  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodo- 
rus  wrote  a  letter,"  in  which  he  congratulates  the 
world  on  the  cessation  of  a  tax  so  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce.  The 
papyrus-tree  grows  in  swamps  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  and  more,  and  paper  was  prepared  from  the 
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tfem  oo&ts  or  pellicles  which  snyit  and  the  plant  m 
the  following^  manner  according  to  Pliny.*  The  dif- 
ierent  pieces  were  joined  together  by  the  turbid 
Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutinous  property. 
A  layer  of  papyrus  {8chcda  or  philyra)  was  laid  flat 
on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer  put  over  it ;  and  being 
thus  prepared,  the  layers  were  pressed,  and  after- 
ward dried  in  the  sun.  The  sheets  were  then 
fastened  or  pasted  together,  the  best  being  taken 
first,  and  then  the  inferior  sheets.  There  were 
aever  more  than  twenty  in  a  scapus  or  roll.  The 
papyri  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  difl^er  very  much  in 
length,  but  not  much  in  breadth,  as  the  breadth  was 
probably  determined  by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips 
taken  from  the  plant.  The  length  might  be  carried 
to  almost  any  extent  by  fastening  one  sheet  to  an- 
other. The  writing  was  in  columns,  with  a  blank 
slip  between  them.*  The  form  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  papyri  rolls  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  paintings  found  at 
Pompeii.' 


The  paper  UhaTla)  made  from  the  papyrus  was 
of  different  quUities.  The  best  was  called  after 
Augustus,  the  second  after  Livia,  the  third,  which 
was  originally  the  best,  was  named  Hierai.ca,  be- 
cause it  was  appropriated  to  the  sacred  books.  7  ..e 
finest  paper  was  subsequently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  Ampkithealricaf  Satticaj  Lcneolica^  from  the 
places  in  Egypt  where  it  was  made,  and  also  Fan- 
nianUf  from  one  Fannius,  who  had  a  celebrated  man- 
ufactory at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Emporetica 
was  not  fit  for  ^vriting,  and  was  chiefly  used  by 
merchants  for  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir- 
riumstance  it  obtained  its  name.* 

Next  to  the  papyrus,  parchment  (membrana)  was 
the  most  common  material  for  writing  upon.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  byEumenes  II.,  king  of 
Pergamus,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes.*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Eumenes  intro- 
duced only  some  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  parchment,  as  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on 
skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the 
lonians  had  been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of 
skins  {dc(lf6tpai)  to  books.*  Other  materials  are 
also  mentioned  as  used  for  writing  on,  but  books 
appear  to  have  been  almost  invariably  written  either 
upon  papyrus  or  parchment. 

The  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  whence  Juvenal'  speaks  of 
an  extremely  long  tragedy  as 

"  summi  plena  jam  marginc  libri 
Scriptus  et  in  tergo  necdum  Jmitus  Orestes." 
Such  works  were  called  Opistographit*  and  are  also 
■aid  to  be  written  in  aversa  eharta.* 

The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
npon,  was  usually  stained  with  saflron  colour  or  the 
cedrus*'  {crocca  membrana  tahella^^).  We  learn  from 
Ovid  that  the  cedrus  produced  a  yellow  colour." 
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As  paper  and  parchment  were  dear,  it  \?m  fl^ 
quently  the  custom  to  erase  or  wash  out  writinf  cl 
little  importance,  and  to  write  upon  the  paper  oi 
parchment  again,  whi^h  was  then  called  PaUmp' 
scstus  (ndXifitlf^Toc).  This  practice  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero,^  who  praises  his  friend  Trebatius  for 
having  been  so  economical  as  to  write  upon  a  pa- 
limpsest, but  wonders  what  those  writings  could 
have  been  which  were  considered  of  less  imp<irtano« 
than  a  letter.* 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  so 
as  to  form  one  sheet,  and  when  the  work  was  fin- 
ished, it  was  rolled  on  a  staflT,  whence  it  was  called 
a  volumen ;  and  hence  we  have  the  expression  evU- 
vere  librum.'  When  an  author  divided  a  work  inlo 
several  books,  it  was  usual  to  include  only  one  book 
in  a  volume  or  roll,  so  that  there  were  generally  the 
same  number  of  volumes  as  of  books.  Thas  Ovid* 
calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses  **  muimUt 
ter  quinque  volumina  forma."*  When  a  book  was 
long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes ; 
thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  work  in  three  books,  **insa 
volumina  propter  amplihidinem  divisi." 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  Herculaneum,  the 
stick  on  which  the  papyrus  is  rolled  does  not  pro> 
ject  from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it. 
Usually,  however,  there  were  balls  or  bosses,  orna- 
mented or  painted,  called  umbilici  or  comua^  whid 
were  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  and  projectei. 
from  the  papyrus.'  The  ends  of  the  roll  were  care- 
fully cut,  polished  with  pumice-stone,  and  coloured 
black ;  t*ey  were  called  the  gemina  frontts.* 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury,  it  was  frequently 
put  in  a  parchment  case,  which  was  stained  with  a 
purple  colour,  or  with  the  yellow  of  the  latum. 
Martial*  calls  such  a  covering  a  purpurea  togm. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by  the  Greek 
sittyba  {airrvdai^*),  which  Hesychius  explains  1^ 
depfidnvat  aro^ai. 

The  title  of  the  book  {titvlus,  index)  was  written 
on  a  small  strip  of  papyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  colour  (coccum  or  minium).  Winkelmana 
supposed  that  the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket  sos- 
pended  to  the  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  paintings  at 
Herculaneum  (see  woodcut),  but  it  was  most  prob- 
ably stuck  on  the  papyrus  itself.^ ^  We  learn  from 
Seneca"  and  Martial"  that  the  portraits  of  the  au- 
thors were  often  placed  on  the  first  page  of  the 
work.^*    Compare  the  articles  Atramentum,  Bnu- 

OPOLA,  BiBLIOTHECA,  CaLAMUS,  CaPSA«  StYLUS. 

LIBERA'LIA.    ( Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  366.) 
LIBERA'LIS  CAUSA.    ( Vid.  Assertoe.) 
LrBERI.     {Vid.  Ikgenui,  Libertus.) 
LIBERO'RUM  JUS     ( Vid.  Julia  et  Papu  Por- 
pjBA  Lex.) 

LIBERTUS,  LIBERTrNUS.  Freemen  {liberi) 
were  either  ingenui  {vid.  Ingenui)  or  libertini.  Lil^ 
ertini  were  those  persons  who  had  been  relcaMd 
from  legal  senritnde  {qui  ezjusia  servitutc  manumit 
n  sunt^*).  A  manumitted  slave  was  Ubertus  (that  ia^ 
liberatus)  with  reference  to  his  master ;  with  refer- 
ence to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  after  manu- 
mission, he  was  libertinus.  According  to  Suetooius, 
libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  libertus  in  the  time  of 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  for  some  tinM 
after  ;^*  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  ia 
the  extant  Roman  writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  legitima  manumisskK 
the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  tcstamentum :  it 
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<be  manumiued  slaTe  was  above  thirty  years  of 
ige,  if  he  was  the  quiritarian  property  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  if  he  was  manumitted  in  proper  form  {legit- 
ime,  jusUi  tt  kgitima  manumusione),  he  became  a 
civia  Roroanus  :  if  any  of  these  conditions  were 
wanting,  he  became  a  Latinus,  and  in  some  cases 
only  a  dediticius.  (Fti.  Manumissio.)  Thus  there 
were,  as  Ulpian  observes,  three  kinds  of  liberti : 
cives  Romani,  Latini  Juniani*  and  dediticii. 

I'he  status  of  a  civis  Roroanus  and  that  of  a  dedi- 
iicius  have  been  already  described.  {Vid.  Ci vitas, 
DsDrricii.) 

Originally,  slaves  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
not  to  become  cives  Romani,  were  still  slaves ;  but 
the  praetor  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
maintained  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not  make 
them  cives  Roniani.  The  lex  Junia  gave  them  a 
certain  status,  which  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
Latini  Juniani :  they  were  called  Latini,  says  Gaius,^ 
because  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Latini  coloniarii,  and  Juniani,  because  the  Junia 
lex  gave  them  freedom,  whereas  before  they  were 
by  strict  law  {ex  jure  Quirilium)  slaves.  Gains' 
says  that  the  lex  Junia  declared  such  manumitted 
persons  to  be  as  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman 
citizens  by  birth  {cives  Romani  ingenui)^  who  had 
gone  out  from  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  colony,  and 
thereby  had  become  Latini  coloniarii :  this  passage, 
which  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  remarked  on  by 
Savigny.' 

A  I^tinus  could  attain  the  ci vitas  in  several 
ways.*  {Vid.  Latinitas.)  As  the  patria  ()otestas 
was  a  jus  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens,  it  followed 
that  a  Latinus  had  not  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
children.  If,  however,  he  had  married  cither  a 
Latina  and  had  begotten  a  child,  who  would,  of 
coarse,  be  a  Latinus,  or  had  married  a  Roman  civis, 
and  had  begotten  a  child,  which,  by  a  senatus  con- 
soltum  of  Hadrian,  would  be  a  Romanus  civis,  he 
might,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
^ia  Sentia,  in  the  former  case  obtain  tiic  ci  vitas 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  child,  and  in  both  cases 
acquire  the  patria  potestas  over  his  child  just  as  if 
the  child  had  been  born  in  justee  nuptis.* 

In  considering  the  legal  condition  of  libertini,  it 
18  necessary  to  remember  that  even  those  who  were 
cives  Romani  were  not  ingenui,  and  that  their  pa- 
troni  had  still  certain  rights  with  respect  to  them. 
The  Latini  were  under  some  special  incapacities ; 
for  the  lex  Junia,  which  determined  their  status, 
neither  gave  them  the  power  of  making  a  will,  nor 
of  taking  property  under  a  will,  nor  of  being  named 
tutores  in  a  will.  They  could  not,  therefore,  take 
either  as  heredes  or  legatani,  but  they  could  take 
by  way  of  fideicommissum.*  The  sons  of  libertini 
were  ingenui,  but  they  could  not  have  gentile  rights ; 
and  the  descendants  of  libertini  were  sometimes 
taunted  with  their  servile  origin.' 

The  law  which  concerns  the  property  {bona)  of 
libertini  may  be  appropriately  considered  under  Pa- 
TEOWDs  :  see  also  Inoeftui. 

L1B1:RTUS  (GREEK)  CATrfAevl^cpof),  a  freed- 
man.  It  was  not  unfrequent  for  a  master  at  Athens 
to  restore  a  slave  to  freedom,  or  to  allow  him  to 
purchase  it.  The  state  into  which  a  slave  thus  en- 
;ered  was  called  an^eArv^rpm,  and  he  was  said  to  be 
ta^  iavTov*  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those 
jieraons  who  are  termed  ol  x^P*C  oikovvtc^*  were 
likewise  frcedmen,  as  the  grammarians  assert,  or 
whether  they  were  persons  yet  in  slavery,  but  living 
aeparated  from  their  master's  household  ;  but  in 
Demosthenes'^  the  expression  x*^P*C  V*gt  Js  evident- 
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ly  used  as  synonymous  with  **  he  has  been  einanok 
patcd."  A  slave,  when  manumitted,  entered  into 
the  status  of  a  /ieroitco^  {vid.  Mitoiccs),  and,  as 
such,  he  had  not  only  to  pay  the  /leroUioVf  but  a 
trioholon  in  addition  to  it.  This  triobolon  was 
probably  the  tax  which  sla?eholders  had  to  pay  U\ 
the  Republic  for  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  the 
triobolon  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  indem- 
nify the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have  lost  by 
every  manumission  of  a  slave.*  The  connexion  of 
a  freedman  with  his  former  master  was,  however, 
not  broken  off  entirely  on  his  manumission,  for  he 
had  throughout  his  life  to  regard  him  as  his  patron 
(Trpoorar^f ),  and  to  fulfil  certain  duties  towards  him. 
In  what  these  duties  consisted  beyond  the  obliga- 
tion of  showing  gratitude  and  respect  towards  his 
deliverer,  and  of  taking  him  for  his  patron  in  all  his 
afiairs,  is  uncertain,  though  they  seem  to  have  beei> 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  Athens."  Whether  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  a  person  and  his  freedman 
descended  to  the  children  of  the  latter,  is  likewisG 
unknown.  That  a  master,  in  case  his  freedman 
died,  had  some  claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from 
Isaeus.'  The  neglect  of  any  of  the  duties  which  «• 
freedman  had  towards  his  former  master  was  pros 
ecuted  by  the  anoaraaiov  dUri.  {Vid.  AIIOSTA 
2I0T  AIKH  ) 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some 
times  to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  frecdmeji 
partook  of  the  civic  franchise  is  nut  known.  That 
they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan  franchise 
is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysostomus  ;♦  but 
Muller*  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan  freed- 
men, afler  passing  through  several  stages,  might  in 
the  end  obtain  the  full  franchise  ;  this  opinion, 
however,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Spartan  freedmen 
were  frequently  used  in  the  armies  and  in  the  fleet, 
an*!  were,  according  to  Myro,*  designated  by  Ihf 
n:inics  of  a^erai,  adiaroToi^  tpvKrfjpc^^  dtarociovai 
TO',  and  veodauoSei^. 

LIBITINA'RII.  {Vid.  FuNcs,  p.  459.) 
LIBRA,  dim.  LIBELLA  ((xrad'/iof),  a  Balance,  a 
pair  of  Scales.  The  principal  parts  of  this  instm- 
ment  were,  1.  The  beam  (rirf.  Juoum),  whence  any- 
thing which  is  to  be  weighed  is  said  vko  ^vybv  ava- 
CX^dijvaiy  literally,  '*  to  be  thrown  under  the  beam.*'' 
2.  The  two  scales,  called  in  Greek  Tulavra*  and 
nXdoTtyye^*  and  in  .Latin  lances.^*  {Vid.  Lanx.) 
Hence  the  verb  raXavrevu  is  employed  as  equiva- 
lent to  oTadfidu  and  to  the  Latin  libra,  and  is  applied 
as  descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in 
the  air."  The  beam  was  made  without  a  tongue, 
being  held  by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  {Hgula^ 
f>vfia)t  fixed  in  the  centre.  (See  the  woodcut.) 
Specimens  of  bronze  balances  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  other  cdllections  of  anti- 
quities, and  also  of  the  steelyard  {vid.  Statera), 
which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  libra 
The  woodcut  to  the  article  Catena  shows  some  ol 
the  chains  by  which  the  scales  are  suspended  from 
the  beam.  In  the  works  of  ancient  art,  the  balance 
is  also  introduced  emblematically  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  Cicero**  mentions  the  balance  of  Critola- 
us,  in  which  the  good  things  of  the  soul  were  put 
into  one  scale,  and  those  of  the  body  and  all  extei- 
nal  things  into  the  other,  and  the  first  was  found  to 
outweigh  the  second,  though  it  included  both  earth 


1.  (Bflckh,  Pnbl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  48.)— 3.  (Meyer 
and  Sch5m.,  AU.  Proc.,  p.  473,  Ac— Petit.,  I^cg.  Alt.,  li.,  0,  p. 
201.— Compare  Plato,  De  Leg.,  xi.,  p.  015.)— 3.  (De  Nicoetr, 
hvred.,  c.  9.— Rhetor,  ad  Alex.,  i.,  16.— Compare  Bunsen,  D« 
Jur.  hiered.  Ath.,  p.  51.)  — 4.  (Orat.,  xxxvi.,  p.  448,  B.)- 5 
{Dor.,  iii.,  3,  ^  5.)— 0.  (ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  271.)— 7.  (^Elian,  V. 
H.,  X.,  0.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  viii.,  09.— Id.  ib.,  xii.,  433.— Id.  ib. 
xvi.,  059.— Id.  ib.,  xix.,  823.-  Id.  ib.,  jtxii.,  209.— Aristoph. 
Ran.,  809.>--9-  (Aristoph.,  Ran.,  1425  )— 10.  (Vir?.,  iEn.,  ai. 
725.— Pera.,  iv.,  10.— Cic,  Acad.,iv.,  12.)— 11.  (Fhiloetiml.  J«i 
rmnf.,  6.— Welcker,  ad  loc.>— 12.  (Tuac.,  t.,  17.) 
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and  sea.  In  Egyptian  paint'uigs  the  bdlaoce  is  oden 
introduced  for  tlie  sake  of  e^diibiting  the  mode  of 
comparing  together  the  amount  of  a  deceased  man's 
merits  and  of  his  defects.    The  annexed  woodcut 


IS  taken  from  a  beautiful  bronze.patera,  representing 
Mercury  and  Apollo  engaged  in  exploring  the  fates 
of  Achilles  and  Memnon,  by  weighing  the  attendant 
genius  of  the  one  against  that  of  the  other.^  A  bal- 
ance is  often  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  Ro- 
man imperial  coins ;  and,  to  indicate  more  distinctly 
its  signification,  it  is  frequently  held  by  a  female  in 
her  right  hand,  while  she  supports  a  cornucopia  in 
her  left,  the  words  ^qvitas  avovsti  being  inscribed 
on  the  margin,  so  as  to  denote  the  justice  and  im- 
partiality with  which  the  emperors  dispensed  their 
bounty. 

The  constellation  libra  is  placed  in  the  zodiac  at 
I)  e  equinox,  because  it  is  the  period  of  the  year  at 
^  hich  day  and  night  are  equally  balanced.* 

The  mason's  or  carpenter's  level  was  called  libra 
or  libella  (whence  the  English  name)  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  a  balance.' 
Hence  the  verb  libra  meant  to  level  as  well  as 
«o  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the  article  CiRcifrus, 
which  is  inserted  sideways,  shows  a  libella  fabrilis 
having  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  and  the  line  and 
plummet  {perpendiculum)  depending  from  the  apex. 

LIBRA  or  AS,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
Among  the  Romans  and  Italians.  Many  ancient 
specimens  of  this  weight,  its  parts  and  multiples, 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  of  these  some  are  im- 
perfect, and  the  rest  differ  so  much  in  weight  that 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  difference  between  some  of  these  specimens  is 
as  much  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  given  by  Hussey* 
and  Bockh.*  This  variety  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  well-known  carelessness  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  keeping  to  their  standards  of  weights,  and 
parMy  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  extant  weights 
arc  from  provincial  towns,  in  which  this  careless- 
ness was  notoriously  greater  than  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Roman  coins  furnish  a  mode  of  calculating 
the  weight  of  the  liLraj  which  has  been  more  relied 
on  than  any  other  by  most  modern  writers.  The 
As  will  not  help  us  in  this  calculation,  because  its 
weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was  veiy  early 
diminished,  and  the  existing  specimens  differ  from 
each  other  very  greatly.  {Vid.  As.)  We  must, 
therefore,  look  only  to  the  silver  and  gold  coins. 
Now  the  average  weight  of  the  extant  specimens 
of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and  in  the  early 
i^B  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to  the  pound. 
{Vid.  Denarius.  )    The  pound,  then,  by  this  calcula- 


1.  (Winckeliiiaun,  Mon.  Ined.,  133.— Millin,  Peint.  de  Vases 
Ant.,  t.  i.,  pi.  19.  p.  39.)— 2.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  208.— Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xviii.,  25.— Schol.  in  Aral.,  89.)— 3.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust., 
i.,  «.— ColumeUa,  i  i.,  13.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxti.,  29.)— 4.  (An- 
ment  Weights,  ^.c ,  x.,  i  3.)— 5.  (Metrolog.  Untenoch.,  p  170.) 
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tion,  would  contain  5040  grains  Afpin,  the  i 
of  the  early  gold  coinage  were  equal  in  weight  to 
a  tcrujmlum  and  its  multiples.  ( Vid.  Aijrom.)  Now 
the  scnipulum  was  the  288th  part  of  the  poaiKi 
{vid.  Uncia),  and  the  average  of  the  scrupular  aure; 
has  been  found  by  Letronne  to  be  about  17^^  grains 
Hence  the  pound  would  be  288  XI 7^=5040  grains, 
as  before.  The  next  aurei  coined  were,  according 
to  Pliny,  40  to  the  pound,  and,  therefore,  if  tiie  above 
calculation  be  right,  =126  grains;  and  we  do  lind 
many  of  this  weight.  But,  well  as  these  results 
hang  together,  there  is  great  doubt  of  their  truth  ; 
for,  besides  the  uncertainty  which  always  attends 
the  process  of  calculating  a  larger  quantity  from  a 
smaller,  on  account  of  the  multiplication  of  a  smal? 
error,  we  have  every  reasoi  to  believe  that  the  ex 
isting  coins  do  not  come  up  to  their  liominal  weight 
for  there  was  an  early  tendency  in  the  Roman  mint 
to  make  money  below  weight*  (compare  As,  Aurum, 
Denarius),  and  we  have  no  proof  that  any  exunt 
coins  belonged  to  the  very  earlictt  coinage,  and, 
therefore,  no  security  that  they  may  not  have  been 
depreciated.  In  fact,  there  are  many  specimens  of 
the  denarius  extant  which  weigh  more  than  the 
above  average  of  60  grains.  It  is  therefore  proba- 
ble that  the  weight  of  6040  grains,  obtained  from 
this  source,  is  too  little. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  pound  is  from 
the  relation  between  the  Roman  weights  and  meas- 
ures. The  chief  measures  which  aid  us  in  this  in- 
quiry are  the  amphora,  or  quadrantal,  and  the  con- 
gius.  The  solid  contents  of  the  amphora  were 
equal  to  a  cube  of  which  the  side  was  one  Ron.<sf. 
foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  contained  was  80 
pounds.  Hence,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of 
the  Roman  foot  independently,  it  will  give  us  thr 
solid  contents  of  the  amphora,  from  which  we  can 
deduce  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  But  ■.: 
may  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  congius  of  Vt^ 
pasian,  which  holds  10  Roman  pounds,  and  was 
found  by  Dr.  Hase  (in  1721)  to  contain  62037-69 
grains  troy  of  distilled  water.  (Fid.  Conoius.) 
This  would  give  for  the  pound  5203-769  grains  troy, 
or  very  nearly  6204  grains  =11 J  ounces  and  GO  46 
grains.  By  another  experiment  (in  1680),  Auzont 
found  the  congius  to  contain  61463*2  grains  troy. 
This  would  make  the  pound  614632  grains  troy, 
which  is  only  57-449  grains  less  than  before.  Hus- 
sey considers  that  Dr.  Hase's  experiment  is  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  Auzout's,  as  being  more  re- 
cent. The  difference  may  be  partly  owing  to  an 
other  cause,  which  throws  doubt  on  the  whole 
calculation.  The  interior  surface  of  the  congius 
may  have  been  injured  by  lime  and  other  causes^ 
and  its  capacity  therefore  increased.  Wumi  as- 
serts this  as  a  fact.*  Again,  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  employed  in  the  experiment,  its  temperature, 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would  all  influence 
the  result,  and  the  error  from  these  sources  musi 
occur  twice,  namely,  at  the  original  making  of  tb«! 
congius,  and  at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  contents. 
Still  these  errors  are  probably  small,  and  therefore 
we  may  take  the  weight  of  6304  grains  troy,  as  ob- 
tained from  this  experiment,  to  be  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound. 
This  result  very  little  exceeds  that  obtained  from 
the  coins  ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  give 
too  small  a  weight,  the  exceaa  may  be  viewed  rath- 
er as  a  correction  than  a  contradiction.  For  it 
gives  as  the  weight  of  the  denarius  of  84  to  the 
pound  nearly  62  grains,  and  many  denarii  weigh  as 
much,  or  even  more.  The  scruple  would  be  18-07 
grains,  wnich  only  exceeds  the  average  of  extant 
specimens  by  about  tdlf  a  grain.'    Wurm,  who  dfw 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxjii.,  13,46.)— ft.  (D«  Pond.,  *c,p.  78.>  - 
3.  a'^td.  llusaey,  Anrient  Weights,  A»    chap,  iz.) 
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pttis  miely  on  the  coins,  makes  it  6063-635  grains 
tray/  and  Bockh  arrives  at  nearly  the  same  result.* 
The  uncial  division,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
ipeaking  of  the  coin  As,  was  also  applied  to  the 
weight  The  following  table  shows  the  divisions 
of  the  pound,  with  their  valao  in  ounces  and  grains, 
tToiidapois  weight : 

I  ucha.     Oi.  On. 

* — Libra 12    11|      60-  45 

c 11     10|      61-  54 

OS  or  Decuncis    .    .     10      9i      38*  50 

B8 9      Bk      42   57 

•Bessis      ....      8      7|      76-75 

IX 7      6|      80-88 

orScraissis    ...      6      5|      84-95 

onx 5      4i      89-  05 

I 4      3|      93-  14 

tns  or  Teruncius     .      3      21      97-  21 

IB 2      1|     101-  29 

neia  or  Sescunx       .      U     U     103  624 

I       0|     105-  36 

or  433  666 
livisions  of  the  ounce  are  given  under  Un- 
bcre  the  word  pondo^  or  its  abbreviations  p. 
n  occur  with  a  simple  number,  the  weight 
lOd  is  the  libra. 

bne  Ubra  was  also  given  to  a  measure  of 

Vided  into  twelve  equal  parts  (uncia)  by 

rked  on  it,  and  used  for  measuring  oil.* 

A'RII,  the  name  of  slaves  who  were  em- 

y  ly  their  masters  in  writing  or  copying  in 

/  f.    They  must  be  distinguished  from  the 

/y        wblici,  who  were  freemen  {vid.  ScRiSiB), 

jfL  JL  I  from  the  booksellers  {nid.  Bibliopola),  to 

I  ViT     whom  this  name  was  also  applied.    The 

^      :o  whom  the  name  of  librarii  was  given  may 

be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  Librarii  who  were  employed  in  copying  books, 
called  teriptares  librarii  by  Horace.*  These  librarii 
vere  also  called  in  later  times  antiquarii*  Isiodore* 
«ays  that  the  librarii  copied  both  old  and  new  books, 
vhiie  the  antiquarii  copied  only  old  books.  Bec- 
ker,'however,  thinks  that,  when  the  cursive  charac- 
ter came  into  general  use,  the  name  of  antiquarii 
was  applied  to  the  copyists  who  transcribed  books 
io  the  old  uncial  character.  The  name  of  librarii 
was  also  given  to  those  who  bound  books,*  and  to 
(hose  who  had  the  care  of  libraries. 

2.  Librarii  a  studiis  were  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters,  when  studying,  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  books,  &c.*  To  this  class  the  notarii, 
or  ehorl-hand  writers,  belonged,  who  could  write 
down  rapidly  whatever  their  masters  dictated  to 
them." 

3.  Librarii  ab  epistoliSf  whose  principal  duty  was 
to  write  letters  from  their  masters*  dictation."  To 
this  class  belonged  the  slaves  called  ad  tnanufn^  a 
maniL,  or  amanuenses.     {Vid.  Amanuensis.) 

LIBRA'TOR  is,  in  general,  a  person  who  exam- 
ipes  things  by  a  Libra  ;  but  the  name  was,  in  par- 
tindar,  applied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 

1.  Libraior  aqua,  a  person  whose  knowledge  was 
indispensable  in  the  construction  of  aquaeducts,  sew- 
ers, and  other  structures  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing a  fluid  from  one  place  to  another.  He  examin- 
6i  by  a  hydrostatic  balance  {libra  aquaria)  the  rela- 
tive heights  of  the  places  from  and  to  which  the 
1  Iter  was  to  be  conducted.  Some  persons  at  Rome 
a.\de  this  occupation  their  business,  and  were  cn- 

1.  (De  Pood.,  Ac,  p.  16.)— 2.  (Metixtloe.  Untenach.,  (f  9.)  — 
■•  (8oel.,  Jul.,  c  38.— Galen,  De  Comp.  Med.  Gen.,  i.,  17  ;  vi., 
••-Hor.,  Sat.,  11.,  ii..  MMJl.)— 4.  (Ep.  ad  Pi«.,  354.)— 5.  (Cod. 
".tit.  I»,  a.  10.— Cod.  Thcod.,  4,  tit.  8.  a.  2.— laid.,  Orig.,  vi., 
M.)-«.  (1.  c.)— 7.  (Gallua,  i.,  p.  IM.)— 8.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  iv.,  4.) 
-^.  (Orelli,  liacr.,  719.  —  Suet.,  Cland.,  28.  —  Cic.  ad  Fam., 
ninSl )  — 10.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.,  5.  — Martial,  ziv.,  908.)  — II. 
'OnOi  I«ser   2437,  2907.  Ac- B«;ker,  GaUoa,  i.,  p.  180.' 


gaged  under  the  curatores  aquaruni,  though archiieuu 
were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  net  as  libratores.* 

2.  Libratores  in  the  armies  were  pi  jbably  soldiers 
who  attacked  the  enemy  by  hurling  Arith  their  owo 
hands  (librando)  lances  or  spears  against  them.' 
Lipsius'  thinks  that  the  libratores  were  men  who 
threw  darts  or  &tory?s  against  the  enemy  by  means 
of  machines,  toiinfnta.^  But  this  supposition  cao 
scarcely  be  supported  by  any  good  authoiity.  Du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Republic,  libratores  aire  not  men* 
tioned  in  the  Roman  armies. 

LI'BRIPENS.    {Vid.  Mancipatio.) 

LIBURNA,  LIBU'RNICA  {AiCvpvic,  \i6i*pvoy} 
commonly  a  bireme  with  the  mast  amidship,  as  ap 
pears  from  Lucian,*  but  not  unfrequently  of  larger 
bulk,  as  may  be  inferred  from  comparing  Florus,  iv., 
2,  with  Suetonius,  Oclav.,  17,  from  which  passages 
we  learn  that  the  fleet  of  Augustus  at  Actium  con- 
sisted of  vessels  from  the  trieres,  the  lowest  line 
of  battle  ship,  to  the  hexeres,  and  that  the  ships 
were  LiburnicK.  Horace*  alludes  to  the  immense 
size  of  the  ships  of  Antony  compared  with  these 
Liburnicae.  From  the  description  of  them  by  Varro, 
as  quoted  by  A.  Gellius,'  they  appear  to  have  been 
originally  somewhat  similar  to  the  light  Indian 
boats,  literally  sewn  together,  which  are  now  used" 
to  cross  the  surf  in  Madras  Roads.  The  liiburni 
stitched  the  planks  of  their  boats  together  probably 
only  in  their  earliest  and  rudest  shape,  as  is  still 
the  practice  in  Malabar.  Pliny*  informs  us  that  the 
material  of  which  these  vessels  were  constructed 
was  pine  timber,  as  clear  from  resin  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  piratical  habits  of  the  Illyrian  nation, 
from  whose  ships  the  Romans  affixed  this  term  to 
their  own,  are  described  by  Appian,*  who  also  con- 
firms Lucian  in  the  statement  that  they  were  com- 
monly biremes.  From  its  resemblance  in  shape  to 
these  vessels,  the  Liburnum  or  litter  derives  its 
name.  Its  convenience  is  well  described  by  Juve- 
nal,** though  some  commentators  think  that  tbta 
paseagc  refers  to  Liburnian  slaves  who  carried  the 
litter.  The  sharpness  of  the  beak  of  these  ships, 
which  was  probably  of  also  great  weight  (Biickh 
conjectures  in  the  trieres  of  nearly  four  talents),  is 
clearly  indicated  by  Pliny."  The  same  writer  aJso 
informs  us  that  they  were  constructed  sharp  in  the 
bows,  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
water.  The  Navis  Rostrata  and  Liburnica  were 
the  same." 

The  term  Liburna  became  incorporated  into  the 
Latin  tongue  simply  from  the  assistance  rendered 
to  Augustus  by  the  liiburni  as  a  maritime  power  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  From  this  period,  experience 
having  shown  their  efficiency,  this  class  of  vessels 
became  generally  adopted  by  the  Romans."  In  a 
similar  manner,  many  naval  terms,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  a  foreign  construction,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  language  from  the  Dutch,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  as  brigantine,  galleon,  felucca, 
frigate,  &c.  Afler  the  period  of  the  naturalization 
of  the  word  in  the  Latin  language,  it  lost  its  local 
and  particular  force,  and  became  applied  to  otler 
kinds  of  ships. 

LICHAS.     {Vid.  Pes.) 

♦LICHEN  (X«;t^v),  the  Lichen.  "The  Lichen 
of  Pliny,"  observes  Adams,  "  would  appear  to  be 
difTerent  from  that  of  Dioscorides.  The  former  is 
the  Marchantia  conica,  L.  The  other  is  not  so  easi- 
ly determined.    Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Peltigera 


1.  (Plin.,  Epiat.,  z.,  50.— Frontin..  De  Aqaxd.,  105.— Compan 
Vitrnv.,  Tiii.,  6.  — Cod.  10,  tit.  60,  a.  1.)  — 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii., 
20.  —  Id.  ib  ,  xiii.,  30.— In  Iwth  these  passa^s  some  MSS.  hanrt 
•*  libntorca.")— 3.  (ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.  c.>— 4^  (Compare  hit  Pob- 
orcet.,  iv.,  Z.)^-b.  (Vol.  v.,  p.  262,  o.L  Bip.)— 6.  (Epod.,  i.,  1.)- 
7.  (xvii.,  ».)— 8.  (IL  N.,  XTi.,  17.)- to.  (Do  Bell.  Illyr.,  3.)— 1« 
(iii.,  MO.)— 11.  (H.  N.,  E.,  82.)-  -12.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  S.>— 11 
(VaffaU  iT..  tS  > 
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ttmna,  sive  ApkihoscL,  Hoflfm.  The  Mixfivt^  litTmv, 
described  in  the  M.M.  of  the  ancients,  were  the 
well-known  callosities  which  form  at  the  knees  of 
horses,  called  spavins  in  English,  and  Veparvin  in 
French.  The  term  'keixfiv  was  also  applied  to  a 
cutaneous  disease  allied  to  leprosy." 
LICrNIiE  ROGATIO'NES.     {Vid.  Rogationes 

LlOINIJB.) 

LICrOR,  a  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chief  Kidman  magistrates.  The  number  which  wait- 
ed on  the  dwferent  magistrates  is  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle Fasces. 

The  office  of  lie  tor  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
by  Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.^  The  etymology 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  Gellius'  connects  it  with 
the  verb  ligarcy  because  the  lictors  had  to  bind  the 
hands  and  feet  of  criminals  before  they  were  pun- 
ished. The  lictors  went  before  the  magistrates  one 
by  one  in  a  line ;  he  who  went  last  or  next  to  the 
magistrate  was  called  proximus  lictor^  to  whom  the 
magistrate  gave  his  commands ;'  and,  as  this  lictor 
was  always  the  principal  one,  we  also  find  him  call- 
ed primus  lictor*  which  expression  some  modern 
writers  have  erroneously  supposed  lo  refer  to  thr 
ictor  who  went  first. 

The  lictors  had  to  inflict  punishmeiit  on  those  who 
were  condemned,  especially  in  the  case  of  Roman 
citizens  ;•  for  foreigners  and  slaves  were  punished 
by  the  carnifex  ;  and  they  also,  probably,  had  to  as- 
sist in  some  cases  in  the  execution  of  a  decree  or 
judgment  in  a  civil  suit.  The  lictors  also  command- 
ed {animidcerterunt)  persons  to  pay  proper  respect 
to  a  magistrate  passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dis- 
mounting from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head, 
standing  out  of  the  way,  6lc* 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebs,' 
but  afterward  appear  to  have  been  generally  freed- 
men,  probably  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  at- 
tended* 

i/ct-^n  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
;;;dirates  who  had  the  imperium.  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  never  had  lictors,*  nor  several 
of  the  other  magistrates.  Sometimes,  however,  lic- 
tors were  granted  to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Thus,  by  a  law  of  the 
triuLLTirs,  every  vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by 
a  lictor  whenever  she  went  out,**  and  the  honour  of 
one  or  two  lictors  was  usually  granted  to  the  wives 
and  other  female  members  of  the  imperial  family." 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors,  called  Lictor es  Cti- 
tiatiy  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curiae  to 
the  comitia  curiata  ;  and  when  these  meetings  be- 
came little  more  than  a  form,  their  suffrages  were 
represented  by  the  thirty  lictors." 

LIGO  {diKeXXa  or  fiuKeXXa)  was  a  hatchet  formed 
cither  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved  iron  prongs, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  husbandmen  to  clear 
the  fields  from  weeds."  The  ligo  seems  also  to 
have  been  used  in  digging  the  soil  and  breaking  the 
clods.** 

LI'GULA,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining one  fourth  of  the  Cyathus,  and  therefore 
equal  to  0206  of  a  pint  English." 

•LIGUSTRUM,  a  plant  about  which  considera- 
ble uncertainty  prevails.  It  is  commonly,  howev- 
er, regarded  as  the  Privet.     Virgil  mentions  it  in 


I.  (Liv.,  i.,  8.)~2.  (xii.,  3.)— I.  (Lir.,  xxir.,  44.- Sail.,  Ju?., 
12.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  2,  Act.  y.,  M.  -De  Div.,  i.,  28.— Orelli,  In- 
ter., 3218.)— 4.  (Cic.  ad  QaiaC.  Fralr.,  i.,  1,  ^  7.)  —  5.  (Lir.,  ii., 
5^Id.,  viii.,  7.)— d.  (Liv.,  ixiT.,  44.— Sen.,  Ep.,  64.)— 7.  (Lir., 
tt.,55.)— 8.  (Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii  ,  27.)— 9.  (Plat.,  Quajst, 
Ran.,  81.)— 10.  (Dion  Caw.,  xWu.,  19.)  —  11.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i., 
M.— Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  2.)— IS.  (G«I1.,  xv.,  27.— Cic,  Agr.,  ii.,  12.— 
Orelli,  Inacr.,  2176,  29«,  8240.)— 13.  (Ovid,  Ex  Pont.,  i.,  8,  59. 
—Mart.,  iv.,  64.— Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  581).— Colum.,  x.,  89.)  — 14. 
(Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  6,  38.— Epiat.,  i.,  14,  27.— Ovid,  Am.,  iii.,  10, 
II.  — Compare  Dickaon,  on  the  llushandry  of  the  Anctenta,  i., 
o.  415.)— 15.  (ColomeUa,  R.  R.,  xii.,  21.) 
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one  of  his  Eclogues,  bat  all  that  can  be  gBtiwfc^ 
from  what  he  says  of  it  is,  that  the  flowers  arc 
white  and  of  no  value.  "  Pliny,"  nbserves  Martyn. 
**  says  it  is  a  tree,  for  in  the  34th  chapter  of  the  ]2tli 
book,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  cyvros  of  £g)'pt, 
he  uses  the  following  words :  *  Quidam  banc  esse 
dicunt  arborem  quae  in  Italia  Ligustnim  vocatiir.' 
Thus,  also,  we  find  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  tho  24th 
book,  *  Ligustrum  eadem  arbor  est  qua^  in  O  •ienic 
cypres.'  If  the  ligustrum  of  Pliny  was  that  v  hu  h 
is  now  commonly  known  by  that  name,  by  us  call- 
ed privet  or  primprintf  and  by  the  Italians  ffiiis:rico^ 
which  seems  a  corruption  of  ligustrum,  then  he  was 
mistaken  in  affirming  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
a/pros  of  Egypt,  which  is  the  elkanne  or  alcanna. 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentaries  on  Dtoseorides, 
says  that  Servius,  among  others,  took  the  ligustrum 
to  he  that  sort  of  convolvulus  which  we  call  great 
bindweed.  Where  Matthiolus  found  this  opinion  of 
Servius  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  made  use  of  some 
copy  very  different  from  those  which  we  now  have. 
We  find  no  more  in  our  copies  of  Servius  than  that 
the  ligustrum  is  a  very  white  but  contemptible  flow- 
er.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  great 
bindweed  has  a  very  fair  claim  to  be  accounted  the 
ligustrum  of  Virgil,  on  account  of  its  name  beinn 
derived  from  *  binding'  (a  ligando\  from  the  pure 
whiteness  of  its  flower,  and  from  its  being,  at  the 
same  time,  a  contemptible  weed.  We  may  a!so, 
with  good  reason,  suspect  that  our  privet  is  not  the 
plant  intended,  because  the  flowers  are  not  fair 
enough,  and  yet  are  too  sweet  to  be  reiected  with 
contempt.  But  it  weighs  something  on  the  other 
side,  that  Pliny  has  called  the  ligustrum  a  tree  in 
two  different  places.  In  conformity,  therefore,  with 
the  most  common  opinion,  I  have  translated  the 
term  ligustrum  by  *  privet ;'  but  if  any  one  would 
change  it  for  *  bindweed,*  I  shall  not  greatly  ccntevd 
with  him."* 

♦LIGUST'ICUM  {AtyvoriKovl  -Woodvilte 
agrees  with  the  earlier  commentators  on  Dioscori- 
des  and  Galen,  in  referring  this  to  the  well-knowo 
plant,  the  Ligusticum  Levisticumy  or  common  Lor 
age ;  but  this  opinion  is  questioned  by  Alston 
Sprengel,  also,  is  not  quite  satisfied,  and  rather  in 
clines  to  the  Laserpilium  Siler.  Apicius  reconi- 
mends  it  frequently  as  a  condiment."* 

♦LIL'IUM  {Kpivov),  the  Lily,  or  Lilium  eandidum, 
L.  The  Persian  term  lalek,  which  is  a  name  foi 
all  the  liliaceous  plants,  and  especially  for  the  talip 
(of  which  last  the  ancients  knew  nothing),  has  pass- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  into  the  family  of  Northern 
languages,  under  the  forms  of  "  /i7y,"  *'  /i/w,"  &c , 
and  on  the  other  into  the  Greek  anil  Latin,  for  7M- 
ptov  and  lilium  only  differ  by  a  very  usual  change 
of  letters.  {Vid.  Lirium  )  "We  need  have  no 
hesitation,"  remarks  Adams,  **  in  determining  the 
common  Kpivov  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  Lil- 
ium eandidumy  L.  Dioscorides  describes  another 
species  with  purple  flowers,  which  Sprengel  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  set  down  as  the  Lilium  martagmm 
or  L.  Chalcedonicum."* 

LIMA,  a  File,  was  made  of  iron  or  steel,  for  the 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  appears  tc 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments  used 
for  similar  purposes  in  modem  times;* 

LIMBUS  (rrapt;07),  the  border  of  a  tunic*  or  a 
scarf*  This  ornament,  when  displayed  upon  the 
tunic,  was  of  a  similar  kind  with  the  Ctcla*  and 
Instita,'  but  much  leas  expensive,  more  common 
and  more  simple     It  was  generally  woven  in  tlif 


1.  (Martyn  ad  Viry.,  Ecloy.,  ii.,  18.)— 2,  (Dioscor..  iii..  51.-  • 
Adams,  Append.,*,  v.)— 3.  (Fee,  Flore  do  Virpile,  p  Ixxvil.  - 
Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.  Xeipiov.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N^  xxxTii.,  6,  M. 
—Id.  ib.,  jx.,  35,  54.- Id.  ib.,  xxviii., »,  41.— Plact.,  Menacli..  l- 
i.,  9.)— 5.  (Corippua,  Da  Laud.  Juat^  ii.,  ll7.)-«.  (Virr.,  «»- 
ir.,  137.— Serr.  in  lor.)— 7.  (Serr.  in  Virg.,  JBn^  ii.,  f*l  > 
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Mit'^  pieeo  tirith  the  entire  garment  of  which  it 
foni.ed  a  part,  and  it  had  sometimes  the  appearance 
of  a  scarlet  or  purple  band  upon  a  white  ground ; 
in  other  instances  it  resembled  foliage,^  or  the  scrolls 
and  meanders  introduced  in  architecture.  A  very 
elegant  etfect  was  produced  by  bands  of  gold  thread 
interwoven  in  cloth  of  Tyrian  purple,*  and  called 
Affpoi  or  leria.'  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  arrayed 
in  this  manner  {xflvaonapv^i^  cUowpylat*).  Vir- 
gil' mentions  a  scarf  enriched  with  gold,  the  border 
of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  double  meander.  In 
illustration  of  this  account,  examples  of  both  the 
single  and  the  double  meander  are  introduced  at  the 
u  1  of  tho  annexed  woodcut.    The  other  eight  spe- 
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nmcns  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show  same  of  ths 
print'ipal  varieties  of  this  ornament,  which  present 
themselves  on  Stniscan  vases  and  other  works  of 
ancient  art.  The  effect  of  the  limbus  as  a  part  of 
the  dress  is  seen  io  the  woodcuts  at  pages  27,  9*3, 
18S.  208,  225,314. 

The  use  of  the  limbus  was  almost  confined  to  the 
female  sex  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  hut  in 
(ithrr  nations  it  was  admitted  into  the  dress  of  men 
liA.ewise. 

Ao  ornamental  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
fillet  to  surround  the  temples  or  tlie  waist,  was  also 
called  limbus.*  Probably  the  limbolarii  mentioned 
by  Plautus^  were  persons*  employed  in  making  bands 
of  this  description. 

LIMEN.     ( Vid.  Janua,  p.  524.) 

LIMES.      {Vid.  AORIMENflOBES.) 
U.MITATIO.      {Vid.  AOBIMEN80RE8.) 

JJ'NEA,  dim.  LINE'OLA,  a  linen  thread  or  string 
(from  linum^  flax),  a  line.*  A  string  smeared  with 
raddle  {rabricay  fiiXroi)  and  dj-awn  tight,  was  used 
by  carpenters  and  masons  to  impress  a  straight 
mark  upon  boards  of  wood,  slabs  of  marble,  £o.* 
Hence  arose  the  proverb  araOfiffc  aKpitearFpo^,  mean- 
ing •*  more  exact  than  rectitude  itself""  Since  the 
string  made  no  mark  unless  coloured,  the  pursuit  of 
an  object  without  discrimination  ani  distinctness  of 
purpose  was  called  using  the  linea  alba^  or  AfvKf 
oruBfut^^  The  cup  or  box  used  to  hold  the  raddle 
was  called  iiLkrelov.^^ 

By  an  extension  of  the  signification,  any  straight 
mark  {ypa/i/i^),  however  produced,  was  called 
liruA  ;^'  and  hence  the  same  terms,  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek  {linea,  ypafifi^),  were  applied  to  a  mathe- 
matical line."  Hence,  also,  a  narrow  boundary  of 
any  kind  was  denoted  by  these  terms,  and  especial- 


I.  (Vln^  Mn.,  i.,  M9.— Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  127.)— 2.  (Ovid,  Met., 
r-,  SI.)  —1  (Festos,  •.  t.— Bninck,  Anal.,  i.,  483.)->4.  (Plutarch, 
Dea^tr.,  41.)--5.  (^n.,  v.,  251.)— 6.  (Stat.,  Tkeb.,  vi.,  367.->Id., 
Aehdl.,  ii.,  17A.— Claad.,  De  Cons.  Mall.Theod.,  118.)— 7.  (An- 
al^ Ut-,  v.,  45.)— 8.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  33.— Col.,  De  Re 
Etw:.,  -nii.,  11.)— 9.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  14.— Horn.,  11.,  xv., 
•to.  — Od.,T.,  845.  — lb.,  xvii.,  341.  — Schoi.  in  11.  cc.)  — 10. 
CErasm-«  Chil.)— 11.  (Gell.,  N.  A.,  Pmf.— Plato,  Char.,  p.  63, 
•(L  M<'iadorff.)-12.  (BruDck,  Anal.,  i.,  221.)— 13.  (Gell.,  N.  A^ 
*  .  I.)— 14.  (Kuclid.— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii„  195,) 
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ly  the  boundary  of  human  life,^  and  the  boundafj 
in  the  stadium  from  which  the  combatants  started 
or  at  which  they  stopi^ed.* 

Linea  also  meant  a  fishing-line ;  the  line  used  in 
sounding  {vid.  Oatapiratbr)  ;  thul  employed  in  ag- 
nculture  and  gardening ;'  and  a  measuring-line.* 

♦LINOSPARTUM  (XtvoairapTov),  according  i/% 
Stackhouse,  the  Lyceum  apartum.  Sprengel  hold* 
that  it  is  either  this  or  the  Sti'pa  terracissima  * 

♦LINOSPERMUM  {Xtvoavepfjtov),  Linseed,  tisf*' 
as  an  article  in  the  ancient  Materia  Medica.* 

LINTER,  a  boat  similar  to  the  fiovo^vXa  nAoii, 
used,  according  to  Pliny,^  on  the  Malabar  coast 
The  ancient  British  boat,  at  present  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Museum,  formed  of  one  tree,  gives  an 
excellent  exemplification  of  the  rudest  form  of  the 
linter.  Pliny*  tells  us  that  the  Germans  had  boats 
of  this  description  that  held  thirty  men,  and  thr 
British  vessel  just  alluded  to  would  certainly  carr\ 
nearly  this  complement.  The  passage  in  Tacitns 
is  too  corrupt  to  be  admitted  as  any  authority  f<ir  :• 
larger  description  of  ships  being  included  under  tiiiv 
term.  In  Ovid**  it  is  applied  to  Charon's  bark 
which  was  obviously  worked  by  a  single  miii. 
Cesar  separates  the  linter  from  the  navis,*'  ami 
also  represents  the  former  as  one  remove,  in  earl> 
boat-building,  from  the  ratis  or  raft.**  In  anolhet 
passage**  he  classes  them  with  the  scaphas.  Tibul- 
lus**  represents  them  to  have  been  of  light  draught 
of  water,  like  our  wherries. 

•'  Et  qua  Vclabii  regin  patet  ire  solcbal 
Exiguus  pulsa  per  vada  linter  aqua.^* 

Ausonius**  indicates  that  a  chain  of  them  formed 
a  pontoon,  and  also  classes  them  with  the  other  light 
boats.**  Horace*^  describes  the  linter  as  a  towbou  t 
worked  by  a  single  mule,  which  differs  from  tlk» 
sense  affixed  to  it  by  Propertius,**  who  distinguishec 
between  the  swift  linter  and  the  slow  ratio  or  tow 
boat. 

"  Et  mode  ta:.t  celcres  mireris  cunrere  lintret 
Et  modo  tarn  iardas  funibus  ire  rates.** 

These  passages  give  a  twofold  sense  to  linter  or 
wherry  and  towboat. 

The  name  linter  was  also  applied  to  a  kind  ol 
tub  or  trough  made  of  one  block  of  wood,  which 
w^as  used  by  country  people  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  for  conveying  and  pressing  the  gi^apes.** 

*LINUM  (kivov),  the  Linum  untaitssimum,  or 
common  Flax.  "  Most  authors  agree  with  Virgil," 
observes  Martyn,  *'  that  flax  bums  or  impoverishee 
the  soil.  Columella  says  it  is  so  exceedingly  nox- 
ious that  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  it,  unless  you  have  a 
prospect  of  great  advantage  from  it.  '  Lini  sem€H, 
nisi  magnus  est  ejus  in  ea  regioTU  quam  colis  protein 
tust  et  pretium  prorilat,  seratdum  non  est ;  agris  enim 
fracipue  noxium  est.''  "** 

♦LINUM  VIVUM,  Asbestine  linen,  or  linen  made 
out  of  Asbestos.     {Vid.  Amianthus,  Asbestos.) 

•LIPARJEUS  LAPIS,  a  stone  of  which  Sir 
John  Hill  speaks  as  follows :  "  The  Lipara  stone  is 
ft  small  stone,  usually  about  the  bigness  of  a  filbert, 
of  an  irregular  and  uncertain  shape,  and  porous, 
friable  constitution,  like  that  of  the  pumices,  but 
more  easily  cnunbling  into  powder  between  the 
fingers  than  even  the  softest  kind  of  them.  The 
colour  is  generally  a  dusky  gray,  and  the  whole  ex- 


1.  (Ilor.,  Epist.,  i.,  18, 79.— Died.  Sic,  xvii.,  1 18.— Eurip.,  loa, 
1414.)— 8.  (Schol.  in  Find.,  Pylh.,  ix.,  a08.)-3.  (Col.,  !)•  R« 
Roat.,  ill.,  13.)— 4.  (Col.,  ib.,  iii.,  15.— Cic.  ad  Qaint.  Fratr.,  iii, 
1.)— 5.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  i..  18  )— «.  (Adams,  Append^  ».  T.) 
—7.  (H.  N.,  Ti.,  2fl.)-8.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  70.)-e.  (Hist.,  t.,  28.)- 
10.  (Epiat.  ad  Lit.,  i.,  438.)— 11.  (B.  G.,  Tii.,  00.)— 13.  (Ib.,  1., 
IS.)— 13.  (B.  C,  ].,  28.)— 14.  (II.,  T.,  33,  34.)-15.  (GraroiMt,, 
•40.}— 16.  (Epist.  Paul.,  22,  31.)-17.  (Sat.,  I.,  t.,  20.)-18.  (|  , 
SIT.,  3.)— 19.  (Virg.,  GooTv.,  i.,  262.— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  II.* 
Tilmll.,  I.,  T.,  23.}— 20.  (Martyn  ai  Virg.,  Qecirg.,  i.,  77.) 
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tenial  fa  ^  of  it  evidently  «hows  that  it  has  Buffered 
a  change  by  fire."^  Dr.  Moore  thinks  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  obsidian.' 

♦LITHARGTRUS  {hddf  yvpog),  Litharge.  "The 
ancient  Litharge,  like  the  modern,  was  procured 
during  the  purification  of  silver  from  the  lead  with 
which  it  was  usually  combined  in  its  natural  state. 
The  tf^orm  or  dross  which  is  formed  during  the 
process,  obtains  the  name  of  Litharge.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  modem  chemistry,  it  is  called  the  semi- 
vitrified  protoxyde  of  lead."* 

*LITHOSPERMUM(;i/(96<r7rfp/zov),  the  Luhosper- 
mum  officinale,  or  Gromwell.* 

LITHOSTRO'TA.    ( Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  520.) 

LITIS  CONTESTA'TIO.  "  Contestari"  is  when 
each  party  to  a  suit  (uterque  reus)  says,  "  Testes 
estote."  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit  (adversarii) 
are  said  contestari  litem,  because,  when  the  judici- 
um is  arranged  {ordinato  judicio),  each  party  is  ac- 
customed to  say,  "Testes  estote."*  The  Litis 
Contestatio  was  therefore  so  called  because  per- 
sons were  called  on  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  to 
"  bear  witness,"  "  to  be  witnesses."  It  is  not  here 
said  what  they  were  to  be  witnesses  of,  but  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  use  of  the  words  contes- 
tatio and  testatio  in  a  similar  sense  in  other  pas- 
sages,* that  this  contestatio  was  the  formal  termi- 
nation of  certain  acts,  of  which  the  persons  called 
to  be  witnesses  were  at  some  future  time  to  bear 
record.  Accordingly,  the  contestatio,  spoken  of  in 
the  passage  of  Festus,  must  refer  to  the  words  or- 
dinato judicio,  that  is,  to  the  whole  business  that 
has  taken  place  in  jure,  and  which  is  now  comple- 
ted. This  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  considerations. 

When  the  legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  pro- 
cedure consisted  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  and  plead- 
ings. The  whole  procedure,  as  was  the  case  after 
the  introduction  of  the  formulse,  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  that  before  the  magistratus,  or  in  jure, 
and  that  before  the  judex,  or  in  judicio.  That  be- 
fore the  magistratus  consisted  of  acts  and  words 
by  the  parties  and  by  the  magistratus,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  determination  of  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  future  proceedings  in  judicio.  When 
the  parties  appeared  before  the  judex,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  be  fuUy  informed  of  all  the 
proceedings  in  jure;  this  was  effected  in  later 
times  by  the  formula,  a  written  instnunent  under 
the  authority  of  the  praetor,  which  contained  the 
result  of  all  the  transactions  in  jure  in  the  form  of 
instructions  for  the  judex.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  written  instructions  having  been 
used  in  the  time  of  the  legis  actiones,  and  this 
must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  some  other 
way.  The  Litis  Contestatio,  then,  may  be  thus 
e^lained:  the  whole  proceedings  in  jure  took 
place  before  witnesses,  and  the  contestatio  was  the 
conclusion  of  these  proceedings ;  and  it  was  the 
act  by  which  the  litigant  parties  called  on  the  wit- 
nesses to  bear  record  before  the  judex  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  jure. 

This,  which  seems  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com- 
pared, to  some  extent,  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  recorder  and  recording  in  English  law.^ 

When  the  formula  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  ap- 
pears ro  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  class- 
ical jurists.  Still  the  expressions  Litis  Contesta- 
tio and  Lis  Contestata  frequently  occur  in  the  Pan- 


1.  (Hill  ftd  Thmnrihnist.,  De  LaDid.,o.  95.)— 9.  (Anc.  Minerrl- 
osy,  p.  139.)— '•  (iMoscor.,  t.,  109.— Adama,  Append.,  •.  v.)— 4. 
(DioKor.,  ill.,  148.)— 5.  (Festn*,  •.  t.  Conteatari.)— 6.  (Dig.  98, 
tit  1,  8.  90.— Ulp.,  Fnff.,  XX., «.  0.)  — 7.  (Penny  Cyclopedm, 
ut.  Recorder.) 
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dect,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  completiow  jf  (k 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  this  is  the  meanin{$  of  the 
phrases  Ante  litem  contestatam.  Post  litem  <^onte8> 
tatam.^  As  the  Litis  .Contestatio  was  origin^y 
and  properly  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  is 
jure,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that,  after  this  fonn 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  name  should  still  be  ny 
tained  to  express  the  conclusion  of  such  proceed^ 
ings.  When  the  phrase  Litem  Contestari  oocnn 
in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  parties  tenm* 
nate  the  procedure  in  jure,  and  so  prepare  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  for  the  investigation  of  the  judex. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Festus  that  the 
phrase  Contestari  litem  was  used  because  the 
words  "  Testes  estote"  were  uttered  by  the  partie* 
after  the  judicium  ordinatum.  It  was  therefore 
the  uttering  of  the  words  "  Testes  estote"  which 
gave  rise  to  the  phrase  Litis  Contestatio ;  but  thia 
does  not  inform  us  what  the  Litis  Contestatio  prop- 
erly was.  Still,  as  the  name  of  a  thing  is  derived 
from  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  it  may  be 
that  the  name  here  expresses  the  thing,  that  is, 
that  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  so  called  for  the 
reason  which  Festus  gives,  and  that  it  also  consist- 
ed in  the  litigant  parties  calling  on  the  witnesses 
to  bear  record.  But  as  it  is  usual  for  the  whole  of 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  some  special  part,  so 
it  may  be  that  the  Litis  Contestatio,  in  the  time  o( 
the  legis  actiones,  was  equivalent  to  the  whole 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  that  the  whole  was  so 
called  from  that  part  which  completed  it. 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litis  Contestatio  feD 
into  disuse  cannot  be  determined,  though  it  wouM 
seem  that  this  must  have  taken  place  with  the 
passing  of  the  iEbutia  lex  and  the  two  leges  Julie, 
which  did  away  with  the  legis  actiones  except  in 
certain  cases.  It  is  also  uncertain  if  the  proper 
Litis  Contestatio  still  existed  in  those  legis  actio- 
nes which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  legei 
above  mentioned ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  exist^  in 
the  old  form  or  in  a  modified  shape. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  by  Keller,  in  his  well- 
written  treatise  "Ueber  Litis  Contestation  und 
Urtheil  nach  Classischem  Romischem  Recht,"  Zu- 
rich, 1827.  Other  opinions  are  noticed  in  hia 
work.  The  author  labours  particularly  to  show 
that  the  expression  Litis  Contestatio  always  refers 
to  the  proceedings  in  jure,  and  never  to  those  io 
judicio. 

LITRA,  a  Sicilian  silver  coin,  which  was  equal 
in  value  to  the  iEginetan  obol.  ( Vid.  Drachma.) 
Since  the  word  has  no  root  in  the  Greek  language, 
but  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  libra* 
and  since  we  find  it  forming  part  of  an  uncial  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weights  and  money  {vid.  As,  Libra),  its  twelfth 
part  being  called  dyKta  (the  Roman  uncia),  and  six, 
five,  four,  three,  and  two  of  these  twelfth  parts  be- 
ing denominated  respectively  r^fii^irpovj  irevroyKtop, 
TCTpuc,  rpiu^f  and  i^f ,  it  is  evident  that  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  having  brought  witli  them  the  i£ginetan 
obol,  afterward  assimilated  their  system  of  coinage 
to  that  used  by  their  Italian  neighbours,  nmVing 
their  obol  to  answer  to  the  librae  under  the  name  al 
^rpa.  In  the  same  way,  a  Corinthian  stater  of  wn 
obols  was  called  in  Syracuse  a  SeKuXiTpovt  or  piece 
of  tenlitras.' 

The  cotyla,  used  for  measuring  oil,  which  ir  men- 
tioned by  Galen  {vid.  Cotyla),  is  also  called  b/  bira 
XlTpa,  Here  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  form  ol 
Hbra.    {Vid.  Libra,  sub  fin.) 

♦UTRON.    (Kirf.  Nitron.) 


1.  CO«ius,  iii.,  180 ;  ir.,  114.)— 9.  (F«rtas,B.  v.  Um:  **  Alr^ 
enJm  bbra  est.")- 3.  (AriMot.  ep.  PoUnx,  !▼.,  94,  179;  ix^% 
BO.'  -Mailer,  Dorians,  iii..  10,  «  12.) 


LOCATIO. 


^OUUGRAPHOJ. 


LITUUS.  MiiUer^  supposes  t^<s  to  be  an  Etras- 
can  word  signifying  crooked.  In  the  Latin  writers 
it  ia  used  to  denote, 

1.  The  crooked  staff  home  by  the  augurs,  with 
which  they  divided  the  expanse  of  heaven,  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  divination  (lemplum),  into 
regions  {rcgionet) ;  the  number  of  these,  according 
to  the  Etruscan  discipline,  being  sixteen,  according 
to  Roman  practice,  four.'  Cicero'  describes  the 
lituus  as  *'  ifuurvum  tt  Uviicr  a  summo  injlexiim  ba- 
cUeum ;"  and  Livy^  as  "  baculum  sine  nodo  aduncum,** 
It  is  very  frequently  exhibited  upon  works  of  art. 
[  The  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  following  illustra- 
tions is  from  a  most  ancient  specimen  of  Etruscan 
sctilpture  in  the  possession  of  Inghirami,*  repre- 
senting an  augur ;  the  two  others  are  Roman  de- 
itariL 


2.  A  sort  of  trumpet  slightly  curved  at  the  extrem- 
ty.*  It  differed  both  from  the  luha  and  the  cornUy'' 
the  former  being  straight,  while  the  latter  was  bent 
round  into  a  spiral  shape.  Lydus"  calls  the  lituus 
the  sacerdotal  trumpet  {UpariK^v  adXTriyya),  and 
says  that  it  was  employed  by  Romulus  when  he 
inroclaimcd  the  title  of  his  city.  Aero*  asserts  that 
it  was  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the  tuba  belonged 
to  infantry.  Its  tones  are  usually  characterized  as 
harsh  and  shrill  (stridor  lituum  ;*•  aonihis  acutos^^). 
The  following  representation  is  from  Fabretti. 


IJX^.     {Vid.  Calones.) 

LOCA'TI  ET  CONDUCTI  ACTIO.    {Vid,  Lo- 

CATIO.) 

JLOCA'TIO,  CONDU'CTIO.  This  contract  ex- 
ists when  a  certain  sum  of  money  {certa  merces)  is 
agreed  to  be  given  by  one  person  in  consideration 
of  certain  work  and  labour  to  be  done  by  another, 
or  in  consideration  of  such  otner  person  allowing 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing  which  is  to  be  re- 
turned. The  parties  to  such  a  contract  were  re- 
spectively the  locator  and  conductor.  The  rules 
as  to  locatio  and  conductio  were  similar  to  those 
which  concerned  bu3ring  and  selling  {emtio  et  vcn- 
Uiio).  This  being  the  definition,  a  question  often 
•roae  whether  the  contract  was  one  of  locatio  and 
cooductie ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  was  given 
to  a  man  to  be  used,  and  he  gave  the  lender  another 
thing  to  be  used.  Sometimes  it  was  doubted  wheth- 
er the  contract  was  locatio  and  conductio  or  em- 


I.  (Die  Elrutker,  ir.,  1,  5.)  —2.  (Milller,  lii.,  6,  1.—  Cic,  De 
7ir^  ii.,  18.)— 3.  (De  Dir.,  i.,  7.)— 4.  (i.,  18.)— 5.  (Monumenti 
BtnMdtt,  torn,  vi.,  tav.  P.  5,  1.)— 6.  (Fecta*.  a.  v.— 6ell.,  t.,  8.) 

..  (Ilor.«  Carm.,  II.,  i.,  17.— Lacan,  i.,  2S7.)— 8.  (De  Mens., 
t9  ,  50.)— 9.  (ad  Horat.,  Carm.,  I.,  i.,  23.)— 10.  (Lacao,  i.,  S37.) 
-  it.  (Eoniat  ap.  Pest.,  s.  ▼.— Stal.,  Theb.,  vi.,  «M,  Aa.-FMl. 
WUnmr^Dw  KtroaJrar,  ir.,  1, 6  ) 


tio  and  venditio ;  as  in  the  c^ase  where  a  cfiing  wof 
let  (locata)  forever,  as  was  done  with  lands  belong- 
ing to  municipia,  which  were  let  on  the  condition 
that,  so  long  as  the  rent  (vectigat)  was  paid,  neitlieor 
the  conductor  nor  his  heirs  could  be  turned  out  of 
the  land ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  in  favour  ol 
this  being  a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio. 
( Vid.  Emphyteusis. )  Other  questions  of  a  like  kind 
are  proposed  by  Gaius.^ 

The  locator  had  his  action  for  the  merces  and 
the  restitution  of  the  thing,  and  generally  in  respect 
of  all  matters  that  formed  a  part  of  the  contract 
{lex  loaUionis).  The  conductor  also  had  his  action 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing ;  and  if  the  matter 
was  something  to  be  done  {opertty  there  was  an  at: 
tio  ex  conducto,  and  generally  there  was  an  action 
in  respect  of  all  things  that  formed  part  of  the  cou~ 
ductio  {lex  conductionis*). 

LOCHUS.     ( Vid.  Army,  Greek,  p.  98,  99, 100.) 

LO'CULUS.    {Vid.  FuNus,  p.  460.) 

LODIX,  dim.  LODl'CULA  (aavtw),  a  small  shag- 
gy blanket.'  Sometunes  two  lodices  sewed  to- 
gether were  used  as  the  coverlet  of  a  bed.*  The 
Emperor  Augustus  occasionally  wrapped  himself 
in  a  blanket  of  this  description  on  account  of  its 
warmth.*  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet  {ancilla  lo 
dierdam  in  pavimento  diligenler  cxtendit*).  The  Ro- 
mans obtained  these  bkmkets  from  Verona.'  The 
lodix  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  the 
tagidum  worn  by  the  Germans*    ( Vid.  Saoum.) 

LOGISTAI.    {Vid.  EoTHYNE.) 

LOGO'GRAPHOI  (Xoyoypa^ot)  is  a  name  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  classes  of  persons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  historians  previous  to 
Herodotus,  though  Thucydides*  applies  the  namo 
logographer  to  all  historians  previous  to  himself 
and  thus  includes  Herodotus  among  the  nuinbei 
The  lonians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  culti  • 
vated  history  ;  and  the  first  logographer,  who  lived 
about  Olym.  60,  was  Cadmus,  a  native  of  Miletus, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation  of  his  native 
city.  The  characteristic  feature  of  all  the  logogra- 
phers  previous  to  Herodotus  is,  that  they  seem  tc 
have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  hearers  or  read- 
ers than  at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge. 
They  described  in  prose  the  mythological  subjects 
and  traditions  which  had  previously  been  treated 
of  by  the  epic,  and  especially  by  the  cyclic  poets. 
The  omissions  in  the  narratives  of  their  predeces- 
sors were  probably  filled  up  by  traditions  derived 
from  other  quarters,  in  order  to  produce,  at  least  in 
form,  a  connected  history." 

2.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  or 
pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in  want 
of  them.  These  persons  were  called  7.oyonoioi  as 
well  as  ?x>yoyftu<^i.  Antiphon,  the  orator,  wa/i  the 
first  who  practised  this  art  at  Athens,  towardfi  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war."  After  this  time, 
the  custom  of  making  and  selling  speeches  became 
very  general ;  and  though  the  persons  who  practised 
it  were  not  very  highly  thought  of,  and  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  sophists,"  yet  we  find  that  orators  of 
great  merit  did  not  scruple  to  write  speeches  of  va- 
rious kinds  for  other  persons.  Thus  Lysias  wrote 
for  others  numerous  Xoyovc  elc  diKaar^pid  re  kiU 
^ovXag  Kal  npbq  kKK'krjataq  eidirovCt  and,  besides,  irav 
rfyvpiKOvCy  IpoTiKov^y  and  kiriaToXiKov^.^* 


1.  (iii.,  142-147.)— 2.  (Dig.  19,  tit.  2.)  —  3.  (Jut.,  vii.,  (».)-. 
4.  (Mart.,xiv.,  148.)— >5.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,83.)— 6.  (Petron.,  Sat., 
20.)— 7.  (Mart.,  xir.,  152.)— 8.  (Tac,  Germ.,  6.)— 9.  (i..  21.)— 
10.  (Thirwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  127,  Ac- Mailer,  IliM.ol 
Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  206,  ^^c- Wachtmuth,  Ilellcn.  Alterth.,  ii..  t, 
p.  443,  Ac.)— 11.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  832,  ed.  Frankf.- 
Ari«tot.,  Rhet.,  i.,  33.)-  12.  (Demosth.,  De  Pais,  heg.f  p.  417, 
420.— Plat.,  Phsdr.,  p.  257,  C— Anaxim.,  Rhet.,  xxxvi.,  SS  wai 
24.— Compare  Plat.,  Eathyd.,  p.  272,  A. ;  289,  D. ;  305,  A.)-U 
(Dtonya.  Hal.,  Lya.,  p.  82,  ed.  Sylbwg.- -Coopwe  Miter  ar^ 
RdAiL,  AU.  Proo.,  p.  707.) 
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LOIIICA. 


IJORICA. 


A0IA0PIA2  AIKH.  {Vid.  KAKH1'0PIA2  AlKH.) 

*LOLIUM,  Darnel,  a  common  weed  in  cornfields. 
Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  infelix.^ 

LONCHE  (Xoyxvl    {Vid.  Hista,  p.  488.) 

•LONCHrXlS  (XoyxiTig),  a  plant,  a  kind  of  Fern. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  species,  the  first  of  which 
Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  make  to  be  the  Serapius 
lingua.  The  other,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the 
Asmdium  Lonchitis,  Sw.* 

LO'PE  iXunrj),  LOPOS  (Xuiroc),  dim.  LOPION 
(XwTTtcv),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Amictus, 
whether  consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of 
cloth.  Having  faUen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or 
prosaic  term,'  it  was  retained,  though  employed 
▼ery  sparingly,  by  the  poets.*  We  also  find  it  re- 
tained in  ^LnodyTfjc,  literally,  one  toko  puts  on  Ike 
amictus,  a  term  properly  applicable  to  those  persons 
who  frequented  the  thermae  in  order  to  steal  the 
clothes  of  the  bathers*  {vid.  Baths,  p.  147),  but  used 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  thieves  and  high- 
waymen of  all  classes.  From  the  same  root  was 
formed  the  verb  iKXuirl^eiv,  meaning  to  take  off  the 
amictus,  to  denude.* 

LOPHOS.    {Vid.  Galba.) 

LORA'RII.    {Vid.  Flaorum.) 

LORrCA  (i9<jpaf),  a  Cuirass. 

The  epithet  Xivodupv^^  applied  to  two  light-armed 
warriors  in  the  Iliad,'  and  opposed  to  x^f^oxiTuv^ 
the  common  epithet  of  the  Grecian  soldiers,  indi- 
cates the  early  use  of  the  linen  cuirass.  It  contin- 
ued to  be  worn  to  much  later  times  among  the 
Asiatics,  especially  the  Persians,*  the  Egyptians, 
the  Phoenicians,*  and  the  Chalybes.**  Iphicrates 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  use  of  it  among  the 
Greeks,^ ^  and  it  was  occasionally  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  though  considered  a  much  less  eflfectual 
defence  than  a  cuirass  of  metal." 

A  much  stronger  material  for  cuirasses  was  horn, 
which  was  applied  to  this  use  more  especially  by 
the  Sarmatffi  and  Quadi,  being  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which  were  planed  and  polished,  and  fastened  like 
feathers  upon  linen  shirts."  Hoofs  were  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Pausanias,"  having  made 
mention  of  a  thorax  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
iEsculapius  at  Athens,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  Sarmatians :  Having  vast  herds  of  horses, 
which  they  sometimes  kill  for  food  or  for  sacrifice, 
they  collect  their  hoofs,  cleanse  and  divide  them, 
and  shape  them  like  the  scales  of  a  serpent  {^oXi- 
*fiv)  •  they  then  bore  them  and  sew  them  together. 


I  (Vii^.,  Gcorg.,  i.,  154.)— 2.  (Dio«sor.,  iii.,  151.)--3.  (Phryn., 
Bdl  ,  p.  461,  ed.  Lubeck.)  — 4.  (Hum.,  Od  ,  xiii.,  234.— ApoU. 
Rhod.,  ii.,  32.— Scliol.  in  loc.— Anacmon,  Fragra.,  79.— Theoc- 
rit  ,  xiv.,  66.— Erunck,  Anal.,  i.,  230 ;  ii.,  185.)— 5.  (Schol.  in 
Horn.,  1.  O— 6.  (Soph.,  Trachin.,  925.)— 7.  (ii.,  529,  830.- 
Schol.  ad  loc.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  ri.,  4,  ^  2.— Plut.,  Alex.,  p. 
1254,  «d.  Steph.)-9.  (Herod.,  ii.,  182.— Id.,  iii.,  47.— Pans.,  vi., 
19,  «  4.)— 10.  (Xeu..  Anab.,  iv.,7,  *  15.)— 11.  (Nepoa,  Inhic,  i., 
4.)^12.  (Sueton.,  Galba,  19.— Arriaii,  Tact.,  p.  14,  ed.  Blan- 
nnL)— la  (Anun.  Marcell.,  xvii.,  12,  ed.  Wagner.j— 14.  (i.,  31. 
"  ) 


so  that  tne  scales  overlap  one  anotnei,  and  m  gea 
eral  appearance  they  resemble  the  surface  of  a  green 
fir-cone.  This  author  adds,  that  the  loricae  madi 
of  these  horny  scales  are  much  more  strong  antf 
impenetrable  than  linen  cuirasses,  which  are  usefiA 
to  hunters,  but  not  adapted  for  fighting.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut,  taken  from  Meyrick's  Critical  In 
quiry  into  Ancient  Armour  (plate  iii.).  exhibits  an 
Asiatic  cuirass  exactly  corresponding  to  this  do* 
scription.  It  consists  of  slices  of  some  animal*.t 
hoof,  which  are  stitched  together,  overlapping  ead 
other  in  perpendicular  rows,  without  being  fastened 
to  any  under  garment.  The  projection  nearest  the 
middle  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  worn  over 
the  breast,  and  the  other  over  the  back,  so  as  to 
leave  two  vacant  spaces  for  the  arms. 

This  invention  no  doubt  preceded  the  m«?tallie 
scale  armour.  The  Rhoxolani,  a  tribe  allied  to  the 
Sarmatians,  defended  themselves  by  wearing  a  dre8i> 
consisting  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  hard  leather* 
The  Persians  wore  a  tunic  of  the  same  description, 
the  scales  being  sometimes  of  gold'  {^uprjKa  XP*^ 
aeov  XemiuTov^) ;  but  they  were  commonly  of  bronae 
{thoraca  indutus  aJinis  squamia*).  The  method  of 
hooking  them  together,  so  as  to  be  imbricated,  and 
to  fit  closely  to  the  body,  at  the  same  lime  not  hin- 
dering its  free  motion,  is  described  by  Heliodorus,^ 
who  says  that  the  Persians  covered  their  horses 
also  with  this  kind  of  armour.  The  basis  of  the 
cuirass  was  sometimes  a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  strong 
linen,  to  which  the  metallic  scales,  or  "  feathers," 
as  they  are  also  called,  were  sewed  •  The  warriors 
of  Parthia,  Dacia,  and  other  countries,  armed  in  this 
species  of  mail,  are  compared  to  moving  statues  of 
resplendent  steel ;'  and  that  this  description  was 
not  the  mere  extravagance  of  poetry,  is  manifest 
from  the  representation  of  men  so  attired  on  tlie 
column  of  Trajan. 

The  epithet  ^mdoroc,  as  applied  to  a  thorax,  is 
opposed  to  the  epithet  tpoXiduTog^  The  former  do- 
notes  a  similitude  to  the  scales  of  fish  {Xe:riaiv\,  th« 
latter  to  the  scales  of  serpents  (^oX/atv).  The  re- 
semblance to  the  scales  of  serpents,  which  are  long 
and  narrow,  is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier  in  the  woodcut  at  page  95.  These 
scales  were  imitated  by  long  flexible  bands  of  steel 
made  to  fold  over  one  another  according  tu  the 
contraction  of  the  body.  They  appear  very  fre- 
quently on  the  Roman  monuments  of  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  and  the  following  woodcut  places  io 


immediate  contrast  a  t^paf  ^.eiriduroc  on  the  rif bl 
and  ^XtfJwrof  on  the  left,  both  taken  from  Bartcli'i 
Arcus  Triumphales. 
The  Roman  hastati  wore  cuirasses  of  chain-mail. 


1.  (Tacit.,  IIi»t.,i.,  79. )--2.  (Herod.,  vii.,  61.)— S.  {ix.,«l>- 
4.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  xi.,  487.)^5.  (ix.,  p.  431,  432.  ed.  Comni.)-*. 
(ViTg.,  .fl3n.,  xi.,  770.— Serr.  in  loc.— Justin,  xli^  3,  10.)— 7 
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TWt.,  p.  13, 14.) 
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1  e.,  naQberkfl  or  habergeons  {dXvatSoToh^  ^pa- 
cof').  Virgil  several  times  mentions  hauberks,  in 
which  tne  rings,  linked  or  hooked  into  one  another, 
were  of  gold  (/meant  consertam  kamisy  auroque  trUi- 
tern*).  According  to  Val.  Flaccus,'  the  Sarmatse 
covered  both  themselves  and  their  horses  with 
chain-mail. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  flexible  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
commonly  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more 
fspecially  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  called  dypaf  oto- 
<iof  or  orardct  because,  when  placed  upon  the 
ground  on  its  lower  edge,  it  stood  erect.  In  conse- 
qaence  of  its  Irmness,  it  was  even  used  as  a  seat  to 
rest  upon.*  It  consisted  principally  of  the  two 
y^aXoj  viz.,  the  breastplate  (pectoraU\  made  of  hard 
leather,  or  of  bronze,  iron,  or  sometimes  the  more 
precious  metals,  which  covered  the  breast  and  ab- 
domen,* and  of  the  corresponding  plate  which  cov- 
ered the  back.*  Both  of  these  pieces  were  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  body,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
representation  of  them  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages 
95.  133,  418     The  two  figures  here  introduced  are 


designed  to  show  the  usual  diffbrenoe  of  form  mtf 
appearance  between  the  antique  Greek  thorax  and 
that  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  and  gene/als. 
The  right-hand  figure  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Hope^a 
fictile  vases,^  and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  a  Greek  warrior  painted  on  one  of  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's.* The  figure  on  the  led  hand  is  taken  from 
a  marble  statue  of  Caligula  found  at  Gabii.*  The 
Gorgon's  head  over  the  breast,  and  the  two  griffona 
underneath  it,  illustrate  the  style  of  ornament  which 
was  common  in  the  same  circumstances.*  (Tui. 
iEoxs,  p.  S7.)  The  execution  of  these  ornaments 
in  relief  was  more  especially  the  work  of  the  Co- 
rinthians.* 

The  two  plates  were  united  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  by  two  hinges  {tid.  Cardo,  p.  215),  as 
seen  in  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  younger  Balbus 
at  Naples,  and  in  various  portions  of  bronze  cui- 
rasses still  in  existence.  On  the  other  side,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  they  were  fastened  by 
means  of  buckles  (7rep<5vat*).  ( Vid.  Fibula.)  Ill 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  a  picture  rep- 
resenting women  employed  in  assisting  Patroduf 


u>  arvi  himself  by  buckling  his  cuirass.^  In  Roman 
fctdin^s  we  oflen  observe  a  band  surrounding  the 
waist  and  tied  before.  The  breastplate  and  the  back- 
plate  were  farther  connected  together  by  leathern 
straps  passing  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  in 
front  by  means  of  buttons  or  of  ribands  tied  in  a 
bow.  Id  the  last  woodcut  both  of  the  connecting 
ribands  in  the  right-hand  figure  are  tied  to  a  ring 
over  the  navel.  The  breastplate  of  Caligula  has  a 
ring  over  each  breast,  designed  to  fulfil  the  same 
purpose. 

Baads  of  metal  oflen  supplied  the  place  of  the 
leathern  straps,  or  else  covered  them  so  as  to  be- 
come very  ornamental,  being  terminated  by  a  lion's 
oead  or  some  other  suKdble  figure  appearing  on 
each  side  of  the  breast,  as  in  the  preceding  figure 
of  Caligula.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  en- 
riched bronze  shoulder-bands  now  in  existence  are 
these  which  were  found  A.D.  1820,  near  the  river 


1.  (F&lyb.,  vi ,  21.— Athen.,  v.,  M.— Arrian,  1.  c.)— 3.  (yit%^ 
.«».,  iii.,  4«7.— Id.  ib.,  T..  IW.— Id.  ib.,  rii.,  639.)-3.  (Argon., 
«.,  93S.)-4.  (Fan*.,  x.,  27,  k  2.)— 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  v.,  99.— Id.  ib., 
riii ,  a07. 587.— Id.  ib.,  xrii.,  S14  )-«.  (f  %«•.,  x.,  20,  \  2.— Hon., 
i  .  ft.  ai0.)>7  tPmot.,  Le.) 


Shris  in  S.  Italy,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  were  originally  gilt,  and 
represent  in  very  salient  relief  two  Grecian  heroes 
combating  two  Amazons.  They  are  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  belong  to  the  description  of  bronzes 
called  kpya  <r^prj?xiTay  having  been  beaten  into  form 
with  wonderful  skill  by  the  hammer.  The  Cheva- 
lier Brondsted^  has  illustrated  the  purpose  which 
they  served,  by  showing  them  in  connexion  with  a 
portion  of  another  lorica,  which  lay  upon  the  shoul- 
ders behind  the  neck.  This  fragment  was  found  in 
Greece.  Its  hinges  are  sufl!ciently  preserved  to 
show  most  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  shoij^ 
der-bands  were  fastened  to  them  (see  woodcut). 

**  Around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass,"  obeerf  ea 
Brondsted,  **  were  attached  straps,  four  or  five  ineb 
es  long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt,  and  covered 
with  small  plates  of  metal.  These  straps  served  ia 
part  for  ornament,  and  partly,  also,  to  protect  the 


1.  (CortTunes  of  the  AncienU,  i.,  102.)— 2,  (i.,  4.)— 8.  (Viicooti 
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lower  legijn  of  the  body  in  concert  with  ihe  belt 
[((jvfi)  and  the  band  (jtlrpay  They  are  well  shown 
in  both  the  figures  of  the  preceding  woodcut.  (See 
also  the  woodcuts  at  pages  86,  268,  418.) 

Instead  of  the  straps  here  described,  which  the 
Greeks  called  nrepvycf,*  the  Chalybes,  wlio  were 
enoouotered  by  Xenophon  on  his  retreat,*  had  in 


the  same  situation  a  kind  of  cordage.  Appendages 
of  a  similar  kind  were  sometimes  fastened  by  hinges 
to  the  lorica  at  the  right  shoulder,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  ex- 
•osed  by  lifting  up  the  arm  in  throwing  the  spear  or 
asing  the  sword.* 

Of  Grecian  cuirasses  the  Attic  were  accounted 
the  best  and  most  beautiful.*  The  cuirass  was 
worn  universally  by  the  heavy-armed  infantry  and 
by  the  horsemen  (vid.  Army,  p.  107),  except  that 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  the  less  brave  of  his 
soldiers  breastplates  only,  in  order  that  the  defence- 
less state  of  their  backs  might  decrease  their  pro- 
pensity to  flight.*  These  were  called  half-cuirasses 
{fffiiffupuKia).  The  thorax  was  sometimes  found  to 
bo  vei7  oppressive  and  cumbersome.* 

♦LOTUS  {Tlutoc),  "The  Loti  of  the  ancients 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  I.  The 
karo^  upon  which  the  horses  pastured  was  a  sort 
of  Clover  ;  it  may  be  confidently  set  down  as  the 
TVi/o/ium  qfficinaUt  or  common  Melilot.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  the  term  may  not  have  been 
restricted  to  it,  but  may  have  comprehended  others 
of  the  trefoils.  II.  Under  the  Lotus  aquaticus  the 
ancients  comprehended  three  Egyptian  plants  of  the 
Water-lily  tribe,  namely,  the  Nympfuta  Lohis^  Nym- 
phaa  nelumbOf  and  Arum  colocasia :  the  first  two 
are  well  described  by  Herodotus.'  III.  Under  the 
Lottu  arbor  were  comprehended  the  CcUis  Australis, 
several  species  of  Rhamnus,  and  the  Diospyros  Lo- 
tus.—This  is  the  celebrated  Lottis  of  the  Lotophagi, 
an  African  people,  whom  Dionysius  the  geographer 
and  Ptolemy  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Syr- 
tis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra.  But,  according  to  Rennell 
and  Park,  the  tree  which  produces  the  lotus-bread 
is  widely  disseminated  over  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Desert,  At)m  the  locality  indicated  by  the  ancients 
to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic."  For  farther  infor- 
mation respecting  the  ancient  Loti,  more  especially 
the  kind  from  which  the  Lotophagi  obtained  both 
bread  and  wine,  see  Eustathius  in  Hom.,  Od.,  p. 
887,  ed.  Basil.— Schol.  in  Plat.,  Repob.,  viii. — Spren- 
geKs  Dissertation  on  the  Loti. — Schweighaeuser  ad 
Athen.,  xiv.,  16.— Heeren's  Researches,  dtc,  vol. 
iv,,  c.  1  ;  v.,  4.— Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  Ixxx., 
&c.* 

LOUTRON,  LOETRON  {Xovrpov,  Aoerpov),  a 
Bath.  The  use  of  the  bath  in  the  Homeric  ages  is 
explained  on  pages  143,  144;  it  remains  to  speak 
of  the  Greek  baths  in  the  republican  period.  At 
Athens  the  frequent  use  of  the  public  baths  was  re- 


1.  (Twi.,  De  Ro  Eqneflt.,  xii.,  4.)— «.  (Anab.,  it.,  7.  ^  15.)— 
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garded  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Deroostheutis  « 
a  mark  of  luxury  and  effemiriacy.^  Accordingly, 
Phocion  was  said  to  have  never  bathed  in  a  public 
bath  {kv  fiaXaveifii  djiiioatevovTL*)^  and  Socrates  to 
have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom.*  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  the  warm  baths  (fiaXav€i<i,  called  bj 
Homer  Oepfui  Xovrpd)  to  which  objection  was  made, 
and  which  in  ancient  times  were  not  allowed  to  be 
built  within  the  city.**  The  estimation  in  whici 
such  baths  were  held  is  erpressed  in  the  foUowiai 
lines  of  Hermippus  :* 

Ma  Tov  Ai\  oi  fihroi  fieOveiv  rov  uvSpaxoff 
TOP  ayadovt  oidi  •QepfioXovrelv^  h  av  Trouif. 
In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  the  StKntoc  Aovaj 
warns  the  joung  man  to  abstain  from  the  baths 
(Jiu2.av€i(jv  airixeaOai*),  which  passage,  compared 
with  1.  1028-1037,  shows  that  warm  baths  are  in- 
tended by  the  word  pakavtla. 

The  baths  (ftaXavela)  were  either  public  {6fffi6<Tia^ 
drjfiomevovra)  or  private  (Wfo,  I&kjtlku.).  The  ftir- 
mer  were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  the  latter 
were  built  by  private  individuals,  and  were  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  {kiri'kftvTpov). 
Such  private  baths  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch'  and 
Issus,*  who  speak  of  one  which  was  sold  for  3000 
drachmae.*  Baths  of  this  kind  may  also  have  been 
intended  sometimes  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  belonged.**  A  small  fee  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  person  to  the 
keeper  of  the  public  baths  {^aT^vcv^),  which  in  tlte 
time  of  Lucian  was  two  oboli.** 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the  Athenians 
during  the  republican  period,  for  the  account  of 
Lucian  in  his  Hippias  relates  to  baths  constructed 
aAer  the  Roman  model.  On  ancient  vases,  on 
which  persons  are  represented  bathing,  we  never 
find  anything  corresponding  to  a  modem  bath  in 
which  persons  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  is  always 
a  round  or  oval  basin  {"kovrhp  or  Xovrnpiov)  resting 
on  a  stand  {ynoararov)^  by  the  side  of  which  those 
who  are  bathing  are  represented  standing  undressed 
and  washing  themselves,  as  is  seen  in  the  fulluwing 
woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases." 
The  word  AHMOSIA  upon  it  shows  that  it  belongeif 
to  a  public  bath. 


The  next  woodcut  is  also  taken  from  the  tame 
work,"  and  represents  two  women  bathing.  The 
one  on  the  right  hand  is  entirely  naked,  and  be4ds  m 
looking-glass  in  her  right  hand ;  the  one  on  the  left 
wears  only  a  short  kind  of  xituviov.  Eros  is  rep- 
resented hovering  over  the  bathing  vessel. 

Besides  the  Xamr^pe^  and  Xovrppta^  there  were  aie^ 
vessels  for  bathing  large  enough  foi  persons  to  sit 
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ii«  which  are  eall^J  uaufitvOoi  by  Homer  and  trv- 
•Xoi  by  the  later  Greeks/  and  are  described  on 
page  143.  In  tlie  baths  there  was  also  a  kind  of 
sudorir.c  or  vapour  balh,  called  irvpia  or  irvpiaT^ptov, 
which  ^3  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus.' The  Lacedaemonians  also  made  use  of  a  dry 
sudor  jO  bath.    {Vid.  Baths,  p.  144.) 

The  persons  who  bathed  probably  brought  with 
them  fTigils,  oil,  and  towels.  The  strigil,  which 
was  (^Ued  by  the  Greeks  arXeyyic  or  ^varpa,  was 
usuaPy  made  of  iron,  but  sometimes,  also,  of  other 
materials.'  One  of  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  is  represented  with  a  strigil  in  his  hand  ; 
several  sirigils  are  figured  in  page  150.  The  Greeks 
also  used  diflerent  materials  for  cleansing  or  wash- 
ing themselves  in  the  bath,  tO/  which  the  general 
Dame  of  ftvfifia  was  given,  and  which  were  supphed 
bj  the  ^aX'ivev^.^  This  jtvufia  usually  consisted  of 
a  ley  made  of  lime  or  wood-ashes  {Kovia)^  of  nitrum, 
and  of  fuller's  earth  (/^  KifwXia^). 

The  bath  was  usually  taken  shortly  before  the 
StiKvov,  or  principal  meal  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
practice  to  take  first  a  warm  or  vapour,  and  after- 
ward a  cold  bath,*  though  in  the  time  of  Homer  the 
cold  bath  appears  to  have  been  taken  first,  and  the 
warm  bath  aherward.  The  cold  water  was  usually 
poured  on  the  back  or  shoulders  of  the  bathers  by 
the  fiaXavevc  or  his  assistants,  who  are  called  rrapa- 
XVTtu.^  The  vessel  from  which  the  water  was 
poured  was  called  apvTaiva^  In  the  first  of  the 
preceding  woodcuts  a  napaxvTTjc  is  represented  with 
an  dfivraiva  in  his  hands. 

Among  the  Greeks  a  person  was  always  bathed 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death  {vid.  Funus,  p. 
455) ;  whence  it  is  said  of  the  Dardanians,  an  lUyri- 
an  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  their  lives, 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death.*  The  water  in 
which  the  bride  was  bathed  (Xovrpdy  wfi^iKov^^)^  at 
Athens,  was  taken  from  the  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe, 
which  was  called  from  the  time  of  Peisistratus  '£v- 
ipcoirpowoc."  Compare  Pollux,  iii.,  43. — Harpocrat., 
§.  V.  Aovrpo^poc,  who  says  that  the  water  was 
fetched  by  a  boy,  who  was  the  nearest  relative,  and 
that  this  boy  was  called  Xovrpo^po^.  He  also 
states  that  water  was  fetched  in  the  same  way  to 
bathe  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  unmarried, 
and  that  on  the  monuments  of  such  a  boy  was  rep- 
lesented  holding  a  water-vessel  (vdpia).    Pollux,^' 
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Phit^  Cinu,  1.)— 3.  (Plat.,  lut.  Lao.,  32.- ^lian,  V.  II.,  12, 
tB.y-A.  (Aristoph.,  Ljraistr.,  377.)-^.  (Ariatoph.,  Ran.,  710, 
•ad  Schol.— Plut..  Rep.,  it.,  p.  430.)— 6.  (Plut.,  de  primo  frig., 
14L — ^Paaa..  ii.,  34,  ♦  2.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Rep.,  i.,  p.  344.— Lucian, 
DaoKMth.  Encom.,  16.  vol.  iii.,  p.  503.— Plat.,  De  Invid.,  6.— 
lA^  Apophth.  Lac.  40.)— 8.  (Ariatoph.,  Eqait.,  1087.— Theo- 
■hzast.t  Char..  0.)— 9.  (NicoL  Damaac.,  ap.  Stob.,  t.,  51,  p.  152, 
STOsiitf.}— 10.  (AriatopS.,  L7aLi*T.,  378.)— II.  (Thncjd.,  ii., 
I3.>— IS.  fl  c.) 


bowever,  states  that  it  was  i  female  who  fetched 
the  water  on  such  occasions,  and  Demo^theaes^ 
speaks  of  ^  Xovrpot^opo^  on  the  monument  of  a  per* 
son  who  had  died  unmarried.  In  remains  of  ancient 
art  we  find  girls  represented  as  XovTpo<^poi,  hot 
never  boys.* 

LOUTROPH'ORUS.    ( Vid,  Loutbon  ^ 

LUCAR.     ( Vid,  HisTRio,  p.  607.) 

LUCERES.    {Vid,  Tribus.) 

LUCERNA  (Av^i^of),  an  Oil-lamp.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  originally  used  candles,  but  in  later 
times  candles  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  lower  classes.  {Vid.  Candela.)  A  great 
number  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  made  of  terracotta  {rpo- 
X^XaToi*)y  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  bronie. 
Most  of  the  lamps  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  flat  upot 
the  top,  on  which  there  are  frequently  figures  in  re- 
lief. (See  the  woodcuts,  p.  114,  350,  408.)  In  the 
lamps  there  are  one  or  more  round  holes,  according 
to  the  number  of  wicks  (ellycknia)  burned  in  it;  and 
as  these  holes  were  called,  from  an  obvious  analo- 
gy, uvKT^peg  or  fjiv^ai,  literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles, 
the  lamp  was  also  called  Monomyxos,  Dimyxos,  Tri- 
myxos,  or  Polymyxos^  according  as  it  contained  one, 
two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  nozzles  or  holes 
for  the  wicks.  ( Vid.  Ellychnium.)  The  following 
example  of  a  dimyxos  lucerna,  upon  which  there  is 
a  winged  boy  with  a  goose,  is  taken  from  the  Jf««. 
seo  DorbonicOf  iv.,  14. 


The  next  woodcut,  taken  from  the  same  wotk,'* 
represents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bronze  lamps 
which  has  yet  been  found.  Upon  it  is  the  figure  oi 
a  standing  Silenus. 


X 


The  lamps  sometimes  hung  in  chains  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,*  but  generally  stood  upou  a 
stand.  ( Vid.  Candblabrum.)  Sometimes  a  figure 
holds  the  lamp,  as  in  the  following  woodcut,*  which 
also  exhibits  the  needle  or  instniment  spoken  of 
under  Ellvchnium,  which  served  to  trim  the  wicJc, 
and  is  attached  to  the  figure  by  means  of  a  chain. 

We  read  of  lucemtB  cubiculares,  balneares,  tricH' 


1.  (c  Leochar.,  p.  1069, 23.-Comi>are  p.  1066,  H,  Ac.)— & 
(donated,  Bnef  Detc  -intion  of  thirtr-two  ancient  Greek  Yaaea, 
pi.  t7.— Consult  Beckjr,  ChariUea,  ii.,  p.  I35-li6 ;  p.  45<Mm.) 
-4.  (Ariatoph.,  Eocln.,  1.)— 4.  (i.,  10.)^5.  fViig.,  jEn.,  i.,7il 
— Petioo.,  80.)~6.  (Moaeo  Botbon..  Tii.,  15.) 
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lures,  Mepulcralctt  <fec. ;  but  these  names  were  only 
jiTen  to  the  lamps  on  account  of  the  purposes  to 
▼hich  they  were  applied,  and  not  on  account  of  a 
I'iirerence  in  shape.  The  lucerniz  cuhicularts  burned 
1 1  bedchambers  all  night.^ 

Perfumed  oil  was  sometimes  burned  in  the  lamps.* 

LUDI  is  the  common  name  for  the  whole  variety 
cf  games  and  contests  which  were  held  at  Rome  on 
^irious  occasions,  but  chiefly  at  the  festivals  of  the 
g)ds;  and  as  the  ludi  at  certain  festivals  formed 
U  e  principal  part  of  the  solemnities,  these  festivals 
Uemselves  are  called  ludi.  Sometimes,  however, 
k  di  were  also  held  in  honour  of  a  magistrate  or  of 
a  deceased  person,  and  in  this  case  the  games  may 
b<:  considered  as  ludi  privati,  though  all  the  people 
m'ght  take  part  in  them. 

All  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two 
CAsses,  viz.,  ludi  circenses  and  ludi  scenici*  accord- 
ivigly  as  they  were  held  in  the  circus  or  in  the  the- 
itie ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  mostly  theatrical 
reiflresentations  with  their  modifications;  in  the 
former,  they  consisted  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  games 
enumerated  in  the  articles  Circus  and  Gladiatores. 
Another  division  of  the  ludi  into  stati,  imperativif 
and  votiviy  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  ferie. 
(Vid.  Ferijb,  p.  435.) 

The  superintendence  of  the  games  and  the  so- 
lemnities connected  with  them  was  in  most  cases 
mtrusted  to  the  aediles.  {Vid.  iEoiLEs.)  If  the 
lawful  rites  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  ludi,  it  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  pon- 
tiffs whether  they  were  to  be  held  again  (instaurari) 
or  not.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  ludi  is 
subjoined. 

LUDI  APOLLINA'RES  were  instituted  at  Rome 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannj3  (212  B.C.),  at  the  command  of  an  oracle 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  seer  Marcius 
icarmina  Marciana*).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
nncient  annalists  that  these  ludi  were  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Apollo  the  protection 
af  human  life  during  the  hottest  season  of  summer ; 
hut  livy  and  Macrobius  adopt  the  account  founded 
<ipon  the  most  authentic  document,  the  carmina 
Vfarciana  themselves,  that  the  Apollinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
in  expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy,  and  part- 
ly to  preserve,  through  the  favour  of  the  god,  the 
Republic  from  all  dangers.  The  oracle  suggested 
that  the  games  should  be  held  every  year,  under  the 

1.  (Mart.,  xiy.,  39.— Id.,  x.,  38.)— 2.  (Pelron.,  70.— Mart.,  x.,  38, 
•.—Consult  Passeri,  *'  Luccrnm  fictiles."— Bfittiger,  ♦♦  die  Sile- 
aQt-lan)T)en,"  Amalth.,  lii.,  p.  168,  &c.— Becker,  Charikles,  ii., 
p,  «15  Ac— Id.,  GaUut,  ii.,  p.  301,  &c.)-3.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii., 
U.>— 4.  (Lir.,  XXV.,  12.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  17.) 
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superintendence  of  the  praetor  urbanua,  and  thaS 
ten  men  should  perform  the  sacrifices  accurdicg  to 
Greek  rites.  The  senate,  complying  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  oracle,  maf  e  two  senatus  consulta ;  one 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  games,  the  pretor  should  re- 
ceive 12,000  asses  to  be  expended  on  the  solemoi- 
ties  and  sacrifices,  and  another  that  the  ten  Tien 
should  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  according  to  Greek  :  le%. 
a  bull  with  gilded  horns,  and  two  wh.'*e  goats  also 
with  gilded  horns,  and  to  Jjatona  a  heifer  with 
gilded  horns.  The  games  themselves  were  held  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  spectators  were  adorned 
with  chaplets,  and  each  citizen  gave  a  contribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.'  The  Roman 
matrons  performed  supplications,  the  peopb  took 
their  meals  in  the  propatulum  with  open  doers,  and 
the  whole  day — for  the  festival  lasted  only  one  day 
— was  filled  up  with  ceremonies  and  various  othei 
rites.  At  this  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  Apollina- 
res,  no  decree  was  made  respecting  the  annual  rep- 
etition suggested  by  the  oracle,  so  that  in  the  first 
year  they  were  simpy  ludi  votivi  or  indictivi.  The 
year  after  (211  B.C.),  the  senate,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  praetor  Calpurnius,  decreed  that  they  should 
be  repeated,  and  that,  in  future,  they  should  be  vow- 
ed afresh  every  year.*  The  day  on  which  ihey 
were  held  varied  every  year  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  few  years  after,  however  (208  B  C-X 
when  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by  9 
plague,  the  pretor  urbanus,  P.  Licinius  Varus, 
brought  a  bill  before  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
Apollinarian  games  should  in  future  always  be  vow- 
ed and  held  on  a  certain  day  {dies  status),  viz.,  on 
the  sixth  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  remain- 
ed a  dies  solennis.'  The  games  thus  became  votivi 
et  stativi,  and  continued  to  be  conducted  by  the 
pretor  urbanus.*  But  during  the  Empire  the  day 
of  these  solemnities  appears  again  to  have  bceo 
changed,  for  Julius  Capitolinus*  assigns  them  to  the 
26th  of  May. 

LUDI  AUGUST A'LES.  {Vid.  Augustales) 
LUDI  CAPITOLrNI  were  said  to  have  been  in 
stituted  by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  the  dicta- 
tor M.  Furius  Camillus,  in  the  year  387  B.C.,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  towards  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  who  had 
saved  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  de- 
cree of  the  senate  at  the  same  time  intrusted  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  the  Capitoline 
games  to  a  college  of  priests,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
dictator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the  Cap- 
itol and  in  the  citadel  {in  aru\  which  can  only 
mean  that  they  were  to  be  patricians.*  These 
priests  were  called  Capitolini.^  One  of  the  amos«^ 
ments  at  the  Capitoline  games,  which  was  observiH] 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  \!^as  that  a  heraki 
offered  the  Sardiani  for  public  sale,  and  that  some 
old  man  was  led  about,  who,  in  order  to  produce 
laughter,  wore  a  toga  prsetexta,  and  a  bulla  puerilis 
which  hung  down  from  his  neck.*  According  i4> 
some  of  the  ancients,  this  ceremony  was  intemled 
to  ridicule  the  Veientines,  who  were  subdued,  after 
long  wars  with  Rome,  and  numbers  of  them  sold 
as  slaves,  while  their  king,  represented  by  the  olJ 
man  with  the  bulla  (such  was  said  to  have  been  the 
costume  of  the  Etruscan  kings),  was  led  through 
the  city  as  an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  Veientines  were  designated  by  the  name  Sar- 
diani or  Sardi,  because  they  were  believed  to  have 
come  from  Lydia,  the  capital  of  which  was  Sarde& 
This  specimen  of  ancient  etymolog>',  however,  b 
set  at  naught  by  another  interpretation  01  ttje  ofxe- 


1.  (Festus,  a.  t.  ApoUinares.)— 2.  (Lir.,  xxri.,  93.)— 3.  lli%  , 
zxTii.,  23.)— 4.  (Cic.  Phil.,  ii..  ]3.'t— 5.  (M&xim.  et  Balbii^* 
!.)—«.  (Liv.,  v..  50,  52.)— 7.  (Cic  »I  Quint.  Fratr.,  ii.,  f.H4 
(Flat.,  Quest.  Rom.,  p.  277  —Fast.,  a.  t.  Sardi  Tcnalaa.^ 
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iw  ij.  given  by  Sinnias  Capitu.  According  to  this 
author,  the  nam^  Sardiani  or  Sardi  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Veicntines,  but  referred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sardinia.  Whon  their  island  was  subdued  by 
the  R(.mans  in  B.(^\  238,  no  spoils  were  found,  but 
a  great  number  of  Sardinians  were  brought  to  Home 
ar^  sold  as  slaves,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves 
of  the  worst  kind.'  Hence  arose  the  proverb  "  Sar- 
di renales;  alius  alio  ne^vtor,-"'  and  hence,  also, 
iia  ceremony  at  the  Capitolino  games.  When  or 
<t  Mhat  intervals  these  ludi  were  celebrated  is  not 
uievitioned.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire  they 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  but  they  were  re- 
stored by  Domitian,  and  were  henceforth  celebra- 
ted every  fiAh  year,  under  the  name  of  agones  Cap- 
itolini.' 

LUDI  CIRCE'NSES,  ROMA'NI  or  MAGNI, 
were  celebrated  every  year  during  several  days, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  in  hon- 
CNir  of  thp.  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,*  or,  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Ju- 
piter, Census,  and  Neptunus  Equestris.  They  were 
superintended  by  the  curule  sdiles.  For  farther 
particulars,  see  Circus,  p.  255,  &c. 

LUDI  COMPlTALrClI.  {Vid.  Compitaua.) 
LUDI  FLORA'LES.  (KiVi.  Floralia.) 
LUDI  FUNEBRES  were  games  celebrated  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  illustrious  persons.  Such  games 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  early  legends  of  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  cdtltlnued,  with 
Tarious  modifications,  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  was  at  such  a  Indus  funebris  that, 
in  the  year  264  B.C.,  gladiatorial  fights  were  exhib- 
ited at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  which  henceforward 
remained  the  most  essential  part  in  all  ludi  fune- 
bres.  {Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  475.)  The  duration 
of  these  games  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
They  lasted  sometimes  for  three,  and  sometimes 
ror  four  days,  though  it  may  be  supposed  that,  m 
tbd  ma;?iity  of  cases,  they  did  not  last  more  than 
caa  day.  On  one  occasion  120  gladiators  fought  in 
tbe  course  of  three  days,  and  the  whole  Forum  was 
covered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in  which  tiie  peo- 
ple feasted.*  It  was  thought  disgraceful  for  women 
to  be  present  at  these  games,  and  Publius  Sempro- 
nius  separated  himself  from  his  wife  because  she 
had  been  present  without  his  knowledge  at  ludi 
fanebres.*  These  ludi,  though  on  some  occasions 
the  whole  people  took  part  in  them,  were  not  ludi 
pd)lici,  properly  speaking,  as  they  were  given  by 
private  individuals  in  honour  of  their  relations  or 
friends.     (Compare  Funus,  p.  462.) 

LUDI  HONQRA'RII  are  expressly  mentioned 
only  by  Suetonius,^  who  states  that  Augustus  de- 
voted thirty  days,  which  had  been  occupied  till  that 
time  hy  ludi  honorarii,  to  the  transaction  of  legal 
business.  What  is  meant  by  ludi  honorarii  is  not 
quite  certain.  According  to  Festus,*  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Liberalia.  Scaliger,  however,  in 
his  note  on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  very 
probable  that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which 
Tertollian*  says  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing LonouiB  and  popularity,  in  contradistinction  to 
ather  ludi,  which  were  intended  either  as  an  honour 
uy  the  gods,  or  as  oaia  for  the  dead.  At  the  time 
:  f  Augustus,  this  kind  of  ludi,  which  Tacitus^®  seems 
..>  designate  by  the  name  inania  honoris,  were  so 
. « innsoi  that  no  one  obtained  any  public  office 
'.viihout  lavishing  a  considerable  portion  of  his  prop- 
criy  on  the  exhibition  of  games.    Augustus,  there- 


1.  (FeU.,  I.  c— Aarel.  Vict.,  De  Vir.  niustT.,  c.  57.)— 2.  (Cic. 
■J  Fftm.,  Tii.,  84.)— 3.  (VuL  Jos.  Scalit^er,  Auson.  Lect.,  i.,  10.) 
—4.  (Cic.  IB  Verr.,  >*.,  14.)— 5.  (Lir.,zui.,  50.— Id.,  xxii.,  30.— 
IJ .,  xxxix.,  4«-— Plm.,  II.  N.,  xxxv.,  7.)— «.  (Plat.,  Quest.  Rom., 
p.  587,  B.— Val.Max.,  Ti.,  3,  k  12.— Compare  Sup.t.,  Octav.,  44.) 
'-7.  (Oilav.,  32.)— 8.  (s.  r.  Honorarins  ladoc.) — ^9.  (De  Sjiect., 
-  «1.}— 10.  (Aj|^.,0.) 


fore,  wisely  assigned  thirty  of  the  days  of  the  yeti, 
on  which  such  spectacles  had  been  exhibited  pr» 
viously,  to  the  transaction  of  business,  t  €.,  h€ 
made  these  thirty  days  fasti. ^ 

LUDI  LIBERA'LES.    {Vid.  Dionybu,  p.  366.) 

LUDI  MARTIALES  were  celebrated  every  yeai 
on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  circus,  and  in  honour 
of  Mars,  because  the  Temple  of  Mars  had  been  ded- 
icated on  this  day.*  The  ancient  calendaria  mention 
also  other  ludi  martiales,  which  were  held  in  the 
circus  on  the  12th  of  May. 

LUDI  MEGALE'NSES.    {Vid.  MEoxLEn a.) 

LUDI  NATALITII  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor  was  generally  celebra- 
ted. They  were  held  in  the  circus,  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  circenses.*  They  consisted 
generally  of  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  Hadrian  exhibited 
gladiatorial  combats  for  six  days,  and  one  thousand 
wild  beasts 

LUDI  PALATI'NI  were  instituted  by  Livia  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  the  Palatine.* 
According  to  DiouiCassius  they  were  celebrated 
during  three  days,  but  according  to  Josephus*  they 
lasted  eight  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
December.* 

LUDI  PISCATO'RII  were  held  every  year  on 
the  6th  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  prstor  urbanus 
on  behalf  of  the  fishermen  of  tho  Tiber,  who  made 
the  day  a  holyday.^ 

LUDI  PLEBE'II  were,  according  to  Pseudo-As- 
conius,*  the  games  which  had  been  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  af 
ter  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  or  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  plebes  to  the  Aventine.  The  first  of 
these  accounts  is  not  borne  out  by  the  histoiyof  tho 
plebeian  order,  and  it  is  more  probable  thil  these 
games  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  lec- 
onciliation  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  af- 
ter the  first  secession  to  the  Mens  Sacer,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  were  held  on 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  November,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  plebeian  sediles.*  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  ancient  calendaria,  that  the  ludi  ple- 
beii  were  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  same 
as,  or  a  part  of,  the  ludi  Romani. 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  were  probably  nothing 
but  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorarii  mentioned 
above.  They  were  for  the  first  time  given  by  Au- 
gustus, when,  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.^* 

LUDI  QUiESTO'RII  were  of  the  same  character 
as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  instituted  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,^^  who  decreed  that  all  who 
obtained  the  office  of  quaestor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  give  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly-appointed  quaes- 
tors," but  it  was  revived  by  Domitian." 

LUDI  SiECULA'RES.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been  cel- 
ebrated once  in  every  century  or  sasculum  ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this  reg- 
ularity at  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  tho 
name  ludi  saeculares  itsflf  was  never  used  during 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  In  order  to  understand 
their  real  character,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  since  at 


1.  (Compare  Emesti  and  F.  A.  Wolf  ad  Sneton.,  1.  c.) — ^1 
(Dion  Cass.,  Ix.,  5. — Suet.,  Claud.,  4.)  —  3.  (Capitol.,  Antonin 
Piua,  5.— Spartian,  Iladr.,  7.)  —  4.  (Dion  Can.,  Ivi.,  »ub  fin.)— 
5.  (Ant.  Jud.,  xix.,  1.)  — 6.  {Vid.  Suet..  Calig.,  56,  with  Scali 
g«r»8  notc.)—7.  (Ovid,  Fait.,  ri.,  235,  Ac.  —  Fest.,  s.  v.  Piacal 
ludi.)— 6.  (ad  Verr.,  i.,  p.  143,  ed.  Orelli.)— 9.  (Liv.,  xxviii..  Iff 
— M.,  xxxix.,  7.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Octav..  44.)  — 11.  (Suet.,  Claud . 
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£C1 


LUDI. 


h;di 


ineso  t  /TO  penods  these  ludi  were  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character. 

During  the  time  of  the  Republic  they  were  called 
Ivdi  Tarentinit  Terentini,  or  7ViMrit,  while  during  the 
Empire  they  bore  the  name  of  ludi  tdMilares}  Their 
origin  is  described  by  Valerius  Masimus,  who  at- 
thbntes  their  institution  to  the  miraculous  recovery 
of  three  children  of  one  ValeriuSi  who  had  been  at- 
tackerl  by  a  plague  raging  at  that  time  in  Rome,  and 
were  restored  to  health  by  drinking  some  water 
farmed  at  a  place  in  the  Campus  Marlins  called 
Tarentum.  Valerius  afterward  offered  sacrifices  in 
Tarentum  to  Dis  and  Proserpina,  to  whom  the  re- 
ooYery  of  his  children  was  supposed  to  be  owing, 
spread  Icctisternia  for  the  gods,  and  held  festive 
games  for  three  successive  nights,  because  his  three 
children  had  been  saved.  The  account  of  Valerius 
Maximns  agrees  in  the  main  with  those  of  Censori- 
nus*  and  of  Zosimus,'  and  all  appear  to  have  de- 
rived their  information  from  the  ancient  annalist, 
Valerius  Antias.  While,  according  to  this  account, 
the  Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated  by  Vale- 
rius, another  legend  seems  to  consider  the  fight  of 
the  Horatians  and  Curiatians  as  connected  with 
their  first  celebration.  A  third  account*  ascribes 
their  first  institution  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.  A  fearful  plague  broke  out,  by  which  all 
pregnant  women  were  affected  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  children  died  in  the  womb.  Games  were 
then  instituted  to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinities, 
together  with  sacrifices  of  steril  cows  {taurea), 
whence  the  games  were  called  ludi  Taurii.  These 
games  and  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  that  the  infernal  divinities  might  not  enter 
the  city.  Festus*  and  Censorinus  ascribe  the  first 
celebration  to  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola.  This 
account  admits  that  the  worship  of  Dis  and  Proser- 
pina had  existed  long  before,  but  states  that  the 
games  and  sacrifices  were  now  performed  for  the 
first  time  to  avert  a  plague,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Campus  Martins  which  had  belonged  to  the  last 
iring  Tarquinius,  from  whom  the  place  derived  its 
name  Tarentum.  Valerius  Maximus  and  Zosimus, 
who  knev*  of  the  celebration  of  these  games  by  Va- 
lerius I'oplicola,  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  two 
accounts  by  representing  the  celebration  of  Popli- 
cola as  the  second  in  chronological  order.  Other 
less  important  traditions  are  mentioned  by  Servius' 
and  by  Varro.^ 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taurii,  they  are 
|)erhap3  nothing  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  though  differing  as  to 
the  time  at  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  in 
stating  that  they  were  celebrated  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were  held 
in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From  the  time 
of  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola  down  to  that  of 
Augustus,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only  held  three 
limes,  and  again  only  on  certain  emergencies,  and 
not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that 
their  celebration  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
certain  cycles  of  time  (sacula).  The  deities  in 
whose  honour  they  were  held  during  the  Republic, 
continued,  as  at  first,  to  be  Dis  and  Proserpina.  As 
to  the  times  at  which  these  three  celebrations  took 
place,  the  commentarii  of  the  quindecimviri  and  the 
accounts  of  the  annalists  did  not  agree,*  and  the 
discrepancy  of  the  statements  still  extant  shows 
the  vain  attempts  which  were  made  in  later  times 


1.  (Fettat,  >.  ▼.  Smsttli  ludi  and  Taarii  ludi.— Val.  Max.,  ii., 
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Taurii  ludi. — Serr  ad  -fin.,  ii.,  140.) — 5.  (a.  t.  Sw-uli  ludi.) — 6 
'ad  fio.,  ii..  140  >— 7.  (ap  Cpnsf>rin.)— 8.  (Cen»irin.,  1.  c.) 


to  prove  that,  during  the  Xle]ntblic,  the  games  DM 
been  celebrated  once  in  every  ssculnm.  All  Ukjsk 
misrepresentations  and  distortions  arose  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  Not  long  after  he  had  assumed  the 
supreme  power  in  the  Republic,  the  quindecioiTin 
announced  that,  according  to  their  books,  ludi  sccn- 
lares  ought  to  be  held,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tricfl 
to  prove  from  history  that  in  former  times  they  had 
not  only  been  celebrated  repeatedly,  but  almost  reg- 
ularly once  in  every  century.  The  games  of  which 
the  quindecimviri  made  this  assertion  were  the  ludi 
Tarentini. 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateins  Cafrl 
to  received  from  the  emperor  the  command  to  de- 
termine the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested 
to  compose  the  festive  hymn  for  the  occasion  (car- 
men 8aeulare\  which  is  still  extant.'  But  the  fes* 
tival  which  was  now  held  was  in  reality  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ancient  Tarentine  games ;  for  Dis 
and  Proserpina,  to  whom  formerly  the  festival  be- 
longed exclusively,  were  now  the  last  in  the  list  of 
the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  the  ludi  saeculares 
were  celebrated.  A  description  of  the  various  so 
lemnities  is  given  by  Zosimus.  Some  days  before 
they  commenced,  heralds  were  sent  about  to  invite 
the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
held, and  which  no  one  would  ever  behold  again. 
Hereupon  the  quindecimviri  distributed,  upon  the 
Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  among  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, torches,  sulphur,  and  bitumen,  by  which  they 
were  to  purify  themselves.  In  the  same  places,  and 
on  the  Aventine  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  people 
received  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  which  were  to 
be  offered  at  nighttime  to  the  Parcas,  or,  according 
to  others,  were  given  as  pay  to  the  actors  in  the 
dramatic  representations  which  were  perfoimed  dti- 
ring  the  festive  days.  The  festival  took  place  tc 
summer,  and  lasted  for  three  days  and  three  nigfata. 
On  the  first  day  the  games  commenced  in  the  Ta- 
rentum, and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Neptune,  Minerva,  Venus.  Apollo,  Mercury,  Ceres, 
Vulcan,  Mars,  Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules.  Latonn,  the 
Parcffi,  and  to  Dis  and  Proserpina.  The  solemni- 
ties began  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the 
emperor  opened  them  by  the  river  side  with  the 
sacrifice  of  three  lambs  to  the  Parcae  upon  three  al- 
tars erected  for  the  purpose,  and  which  were  sprin- 
kled with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  lambs 
themselves  were  burned.  A  temporary  scene  like 
that  of  a  theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarentum,  and 
illuminated  with  lights  and  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  sung  by  a  cho- 
rus, and  various  other  ceremonies,  together  with 
theatrical  performances,  took  place.  During  the 
morning  of  the  first  day,  the  people  went  to  the  Cap- 
itol to  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter;  thence 
they  returned  to  the  Tarentum,  to  sing  choruses  in 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  the  second  day, 
the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed  by  an  oracle, 
assembled  on  the  Capitol,  performed  supplications* 
sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  also  visited  the  altar 
of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the  quindecimviri  offer- 
ed sacrifices,  which  had  been  vowed  before,  to  all 
the  great  divinities.  On  the  third  day,  Greek  and 
Latin  choruses  were  sung  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apol- 
lo by  three  times  nine  boys  and  maidens  of  great 
beauty,  whose  parents  were  still  alive.  Ttie  object 
of  these  hymns  was  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
gods  for  all  cities,  towns,  and  officers  of  the  Empire 
One  of  these  hymns  was  the  carmen  ssculare  by 
Horace,  which  was  especially  composed  for  the  tc- 
casion,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  During  the  whole  of  the  three  day<i  and 
nights,  games  of  every  description  were  carrknl  oc 


I.  (7oBim,ii.,  1.) 


LUPERCAUA. 


LUPERCI. 


ii  «Q  the  eireuses  and  theatres,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  ia  all  the  temples. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  ludt  steculares  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  17  B.C.^  The  second  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  A.D.  47  ;*  the  third  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  A.D.  88 ;'  and  the  last  in  the  reign  of 
Philippus,  A.D.  248,  and,  as  was  generally  believed, 
just  1000  years  after  the  building  of  the  city.« 

LUDI  TARENTrNI  or  TAURII.    (VU.  Ludi 

SiBCULARKS.) 

LUDUS     (Vid.  Gladutoees,  p.  476.) 
LUDUS  DUODECIM  SCRIPTO'RUM.    {VuL 
Latrunculi.) 

LUDUS  LATRUNCULO'RUM.    (Vid.  Latrun- 

ruu.) 

LUDUS  TROJ-ffi.    (Vid.  Circus,  p.  266.) 
LUPATUM.    ( Vid.  Frenom,  p.  462) 
LUPERCA'LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman 
festivals,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  in  hon- 
our of  Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility.    All  the  cere* 
monies  with  which  it  was  held,  and  all  we  know  of 
its  history,  show  that  it  was  originally  a  shepherd- 
festival.*    Hence  its  introduction  at  Rome  was  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
kings  of  shepherds.    Greek  writers  and  their  fol- 
k>wer8  among  the  Romans  represent  it  as  a  festival 
of  Pan,  and  ascribe  its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian 
Evander.    This  misrepresentation  arose  partly  fi-um 
the  desire  of  these  writers  to  identify  the  Roman 
divinities  with  those  of  Greece,  and  partly  from  its 
mde  and  almost  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly 
are  a  proof  that  the  festival  must  have  originated 
in  the  remotest  antiquity.    The  festival  was  held 
every  year  on  the  15th  of  Febniary,  in  the  liUper- 
cal,  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  lo  have 
leen  nurtured  by  the  she-wolf;  the  place  contained 
tn  altar  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  god  Lupercus.* 
Here  the  Luperci  assembled  on  the  day  of  the  Lu- 
percalia,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  goats  and  young 
dogs,  which  animals  are  remarkable  for  their  strong 
sexual  instinct,  and  thus  were  appropriate  sacrifices 
to  the  god  of  fertility.'    Two  youths  of  noble  birth 
were  then  led  to  the  Luperci  {vid.  Luperci),  and  one 
of  the  latter  touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  victims ;  other  Luperci 
immediately  after  wiped  ofiT  the  bloody  spots  with 
wool  dipped  in  milk.    Hereupon  the  two  youths 
were  obliged  to  break  out  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 
This  ceremony  was  probably  a  symbolical  purifica- 
tion of  the  shepherds.    After  the  sacridce  was  over, 
the  Luperci  partook  of  a  meal,  at  which  they  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  wine.^    They  then  cut  the 
skins  of  the  goats  which  they  had  sacrificed  into 
pieces,  with  some  of  which  they  covered  parts  of 
their  body,  in  imitation  of  the  god  Lupercus,  who 
was  represented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with 
goatskin.    The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cut 
in  tbe  shape  of  thongs,  and,  holding  them  in  their 
bandsy  they  ran  with  them  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  touching  or  striking  with  them  all  persons 
whom  they  met  in  their  way,  and  especially  women, 
who  eTcn  used  to  come  forward  voluntarily  for  the 
purpose,  since  they  believed  that  the  ceremony  ren- 
dered them  fruitful,  and  procured  them  an  easy  de- 
livery in  child-bearing.    This  act  of  running  about 
with  thongs  of  goatskin  was  a  symbolic  purification 
of  tbe  land,  and  that  of  touching  persons  a  purifica- 
tion of  men,  for  the  Wi<rds  by  which  this  act  is 
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designated  nefebruare  and  lustrave}  The  gitatikkp 
itself  was  called  fehruum,  the  festive  days  diit  fiU 
ruata^  the  month  in  which  it  occurred  Februari-M^ 
and  the  god  himself  Febrvus. 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertilizing,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  originally  applied  to  the  flocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine.'  Festus*  says 
the  Luperci  were  also  called  crepi  or  ereppi^  from 
their  striking  with  goatskins  (a  crepilu  pellictUarum)^ 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  tbe  name  crepi  was  de- 
rived from  crepa,  which  was  the  ancient  name  for 
goat.* 

The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  though  it  neces- 
sarily lost  its  original  import  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  shepherds,  was 
yet  always  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
founders  of  the  city.  Antonius,  in  his  consulship, 
was  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  ran  with  them, 
half  naked,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goatskin, 
through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  the  people  in 
the  Forum  in  this  rude  attire.^  After  the  time  ol 
Csesar,  however,  the  Lupercalia  seem  to  have  been 
neglected,  for  Augustus  is  said  to  have  restored  it,* 
but  he  forbade  youths  {imberbes)  to  take  part  in  the 
running.  The  festival  was  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
sius.  Lupercalia  were  also  celebrated  in  other 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Luperci  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Velitre,  Pneneste,  Nemausus,  and 
other  places.^ 

LUPERCI  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Lupercuf. 
They  formed  a  college  {sodalitaa,  kratpia)^  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  originally  youths  of  patrician 
families,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  institu- 
ted by  Romulus  and  Remus.*  The  college  was  di 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  one  called  Fabii  or  Fa* 
biani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or  QuinctUiani.* 
These  names,  which  are  the  same  as  those  with 
which  the  followers  of  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
designated  in  the  early  Roman  legends,  seem  to 
show  that  the  priesthood  was  originally  confined  to 
certain  gentea.^*  But  if  such  were  the  case,  this 
limitation  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  for  a  very 
long  time,  though  the  two  classes  retained  their  ori- 
ginal names,  for  Festus  says  that  in  course  of  time 
the  number  of  Luperci  increased,  "  Quia  konorit 
gratia  mulH  in  Lupercis  adscribebantur.'*  What  was 
the  original  number  of  Luperci,  and  how  long  their 
office  lasted,  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  in- 
scriptions^^ that  a  person  held  the  ofllce  of  Lupercus 
twice,  and  another  three  times,  and  this  fact  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  priests  were  not  appointed  for  life. 
Julius  Caesar  added  to  the  two  classes  of  the  col- 
lege a  third,  with  the  name  of  Julii  or  Juliani,**  and 
made  Antonius  their  high-priest.  He  also  assigned 
to  them  certain  revenues  {vectigalia\  which  were 
afterward  withdrawn  from  them."  But  it  is  nnoer« 
tain  whether  Cesar  assigned  these  revenues  to  the 
whole  college,  or  merely  to  tbe  Julii.  From  this 
time  the  two  ancient  classes  of  the  Luperci  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  new  one  by  the 
name  lAiperci  vetercs.^*  Although  in  early  times 
the  Luperci  were  taken  only  from  noble  families, 
their  strange  and  indecent  conduct  at  the  Luperca« 
lia  was  offensive  to  the  more  refined  Romans  of  a 
later  age,"  and  Cicero"  characterizes  the  college  as 
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«0« 


LUSTRATIO. 


LUSTROM. 


1  **  Fera  quadam  aodalitas  et  plant  pastoncia  aique 
agrestiSf  quorum  ccitio  ilia  aihestria  ante  est  instituta 
ifuam  kumanilas  atque  leges."  Respecting  the  rites 
with  which  they  solemnized  the  Lupercalia,  vid.  Lv- 

PERCALIA. 

♦LUPUS  {7.VK0C),  the  Wolf,  or  Cams  lupus.  ( ViJ. 
Canxs.) 

LUPUS  FE'RREUS,  the  Iron  Wolf  used  by  the 
*)esieged  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers, 
and  especially  in  seizing  the  battering-ram  and  di- 
verting its  blows.     ( Vid.  Aries,  p.  93.)^ 

LUSTRATIO  {KudapGic)  was  originally  a  purifi- 
cation by  ablution  in  water.  But  the  lustrations, 
of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge,  are  always 
connected  with  sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites, 
and  consisted  in  the  sprinkling  of  water  by  means 
of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  and  at  Rome  some- 
limes  by  means  of  the  aspergillum  {vid.  Chernipb), 
and  in  the  burning  of  certain  materials,  the  smoke 
of  which  was  thought  to  have  a  purifying  effect. 
Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered,  it  seems  to  have 
been  customary  to  carry  them  around  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustrations  were  made  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at  Rome  also,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  when  they  had  polluted  themselves 
with  any  criminal  action.  Whole  cities  and  states, 
also,  sometimes  underwent  purifications,  to  expiate 
the  crime  or  crimes  committed  by  a  member  of  the 
community.  The  most  celebrated  purification  of 
this  kind  was  that  of  Athens,  performed  by  Epimen- 
des  of  Crete,  after  the  Cylonian  massacre.*  Pu- 
rification also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as  by  burying  dead 
bodies  in  it,  such  as  was  the  case  with  the  island 
ofDelos.* 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  mnny  c*- 
casions  on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of  theiii ; 
and  the  object  of  most  Roman  lustrations  was  not 
to  atone  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but  to  obtain 
the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  persons  or  things 
which  were  lustrated.  Thus  fields  were  purified 
after  the  business  of  sowing  was  over,^  and  before 
the  sickle  was  put  to  the  corn.  {Vid.  Arvales 
Fratres,  p.  109.)  The  manner  in  which  sheep 
were  lustrated  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Pa- 
lilla  is  described  by  Ovid.»  The  shepherd  towards 
evening  sprinkled  his  flock  with  water,  adorned  the 
fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  burned  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herbs,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  this  lustration  was  to  preserve  the 
flock  from  disease, contagion,  and  other  evils*  All 
Roman  armies,  before  they  took  the  field,  were  lus- 
trated ;^  and,  as  this  solemnity  was  probably  always 
connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  word 
lustratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  re- 
view.' The  rites  customary  on  such  occasions  are 
not  mentioned,  but  they  probably  resembled  those 
with  w^hicha  fieet  was  lustrated  before  it  set  sail, 
and  which  are  described  by  Appian.*  Altars  were 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  troops  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast. 
Everybody  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests  stand- 
ing close  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and  car- 
ried the  purifying  sacrifices  {KaOdpaia)  in  small  boats 
three  times  around  the  fleet.  On  these  rounds  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  generals,  who  prayed  to 
the  gods  to  preserve  the  armament  from  all  dangers. 
Hereupon  the  priests  divided  the  sacrifices  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  other  burned  upon  the  altars,  while  the  multi- 
tude around  prayed  to  the  gods.    (In  Livy^'  a  prayer 


is  recorded,  such  as  generals  used  to  perfonn  oi 
these  occasions.)  When  a  Macedonian  army  waa 
lustrated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the  pUoe 
where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one  half  of 
the  dog  was  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  The  army  then  assembled  io 
the  place  between  the  spots  where  the  pieces  h^i 
fallen.^  But  to  return  to  the  Romans.  The  e9tab> 
lishment  of  a  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by 
a  lustratio  with  solemn  sacrifices.*  The  city  of 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its  do* 
minion,  always  underwent  a  lustratio  after  they 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  a* 
civil  bloodshed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like.'  A 
regular  and  general  lustratio  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  took  place  after  the  completion  of  every  lus- 
trum, when  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  he  laid  down  his  office.  This  lustratio  (alao 
called  lustrum^)  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  cen- 
sors,' and  held  with  sacrifices  called  Suovetaurilia,* 
because  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  a  pig  (or  ramX  a 
sheep,  and  an  ox.  This  lustratio,  which  continued 
to  be  observed  in  the  days  of  Dionysius,  took  place 
in  the  Campus  Marttus,  where  the  people  assembled 
for  the  purpose.  The  sacrifices  were  carried  three 
times  around  the  assembled  multitude.^  Another 
regular  lustration,  which  was  observed  every  yeai 
in  the  month  of  February,  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  because  the  god  Februus  was  believed  to 
be  potens  lustrationum^  and  because  in  this  month 
the  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dii  manes  took 
place.' 

LUSTRUM  (from  luo,  Gr.  Xovw)  is,  inroperl) 
speaking,  a  lustration  or  purification,  and  in  partic 
ular,  the  purification  of  the  whole  Roman  people 
performed  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the  Campot 
Martins  after  the  business  of  the  census  was  over 
{Vid.  Census,  Lustratio.)  As  this  purificatioa 
took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word  lustrum 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  time  between  two 
lustra.  Varro'  erroneously  derives  the  word  lus- 
trum from  luo  (I  pay),  because  the  vectigalia  and 
tributa  were  paid  every  five  years  to  the  censors. 
The  first  lustrum  was  performed  in  B.C.  666,  by 
King  Servius,  after  he  had  completed  his  census," 
and  afterward  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  regu- 
larly every  five  years  after  the  census  was  over. 
The  first  censors  were  appointed  in  443  B.C.,  and 
from  this  year  down  to  294  B.C.,  there  had,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,"  only  been  26  pairs  of  censors,  and  only 
31  lustra  or  general  purifications,  although,  if  all 
had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  30  pairs  ol 
censors  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  sometimes  the  census  was  not  held  at 
all,  or,  at  least,  not  by  the  censors.  Wc  also  learn 
from  this  statement  that  the  census  might  take 
place  without  the  lustrum,  and,  indeed,  two  cases 
of  this  kind  are  recorded,*'  which  happened  in  459 
and  214  B.C.  In  these  cases  the  lustrum  was  not 
performed  on  account  of  some  great  calamitica 
which  had  befallen  the  Republic. 

The  time  when  the  lustrum  took  place  has  been 
very  ingeniously  defined  by  Niebuhr."  Six  ancient 
Romulian  yeais  of  304  days  each  were,  with  the 
difference  of  one  day,  equal  to  five  solar  years  of 
365  days  each,  or  the  six  ancient  years  made  18S4 
days,  while  the  five  solar  years  contained  1825  days. 
The  lustnim.  or  the  great  year  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans,** was  thus  a  cycle,  at  the  end  of  which  the 


1  (liv.,  zxzviii.,  3.~-Veget.,  De  Ro  Mil.,  ii.,  35 ;  iv.,  23.)->2. 
(Bioy.  Laert.,  i.,  10,  ^  3.)— 3.  (Thacyd.,  i.,  8.— Id.,  iii.,  104.)— 
4.  (Ovid,  Past.,  i.,  669.)— 5.  (Fast.,  iv.,  735.  Ac.)— 6.  (Cato,  De 
Ba  Ilart.,  c.  141.)— 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlvii.,  38.— Appian,  HiBp.,c. 
It.- -Id.,  Civ.,  iv.,  89,  ct  passim.)— 8.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  v.,  90,  ^  S.) 
-•.  (Cn  ,  v.,  96'  -IC  (xxxvi ,  42.— Id.,  xxix.,S7.) 
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1.  (Liv.,  xl.,  C— Curt.,  X.,  9,  ^  12.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Div.,u45.— 
Barth.  ad  Stat.,  Theb.,  it.,  p.  1073.)— 3.  (Appian,  Bell.  Crr.,  i, 
26.-Liv.,  XXXV.,  9.— Id.,  xlii.,  20.)-4.  (Fest..  ».  v.)-5.  CCic, 
De  Div.,  i.,  45)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  44.— Varro,  D©  Re  Rust,  ii.,  1-)— 
7.  (Dioijys.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iv.,  p.  225.)— 8.  (Macmb.,  SaU,  i.,  XI. — 
Compare  Hartun?,  Die  Relig.  der  R8m.,  i.,  p.  198,  *c.)— 0.  (!>• 
Lint.  Lat.,  v.,  54,  ed.  Bip.)— '.0.  (I.iv.,  i.,  44.— Dionys.,  ir.,ll.| 
—11.  (X.,  47.)— 12.  (Liv.,  iii..  22.- Id.,  xxiv.,43.)-ll  (Hw».  ol 
Rome,  i.,  p.  277.)— M   (Cenaorin.,  De  Die  Nat.,  18-} 


LYCUm 


JLYKA 


beginning  of  ihe  ancient  year  nearly  coincided  with 
that  of  the  solar  year.  As  the  coincidence,  howev- 
er, was  not  perfect,  a  month  of  24  days  was  inter- 
calated in  every  eleventh  lustrum.  Now  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  recurrence  of  such  a  cycle  or  great 
year  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  solemnized  with 
•acrifices  and  purifications,  and  that  Servius  TuUius 
did  not  introduce  them,  but  merely  connected  them 
with  bis  census,  and  thus  set  the  example  for  sub- 
sequent ages,  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  not  observed  with  rej[,alarity.  At  first  the  ir- 
regularity may  have  been  caused  by  the  struggles 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the  ap- 
pointment of  censors  was  purposely  neglected  to 
increase  the  disorders ;  but  we  also  find  that  simi- 
lar neglects  took  place  at  a  later  period,  when  no 
such  causes  existed.^  The  last  lustrum  was  sol- 
enonized  at  Rome  in  A.D.  74,  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian.' 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
md  during  the  Empire  use  the  word  lustrum  for 
vay  space  of  five  years,  and  without  any  regard  to 
ihe  census,'  while  others  even  apply  it  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  pentieteris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only 
jontained  four  years.**  Martial  also  iueo  the  ex- 
pression lustrum  ingens  for  ssculum.^ 

LY'CAIA  {AvKaia)i  a  festival  with  c«)r/-ests,  cele- 
orated  by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sur- 
named  Av/ca/of.  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.' 
He  is  also  said,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  for- 
merly been  offered  to  tlie  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a 
child  to  Zeus,  and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with 
its  blood.  It  is  not  Improbable  that  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lycseus  down 
to  a  very  late  period  in  Grecian  history.^  Nt>  farther 
particulars  respecting  the  celebration  of  the  Lycea 
are  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of 
nutarch,"  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lycaea  in 
Boroe  degree  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Luper- 
calla. 

•LYCAPSUS  (XvicaV'Of),  a  plant,  whirl  i  Sprengel 
makes  to  be  the  Onosma  OrienUdit.  The  Greek 
name  is  derived  from  Xvkoc  (*'a  wolf'*)  and  6^(c 
(**  appearance"),  because  its  flowers  resembled  the 
distended  jaws  of  a  wolf. 

•LYCHNIS  (Xvxvti),  a  plant.  "  The  Xvxvk  ore- 
^vuftariK^  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Agrostemma  coro- 
narium,  L.,  or  Rose  Campion.  The  Xvxvic  aypia  is 
referred  by  Sprengel  and  others  to  the  Agrottemma 
githago,  or  Corn  Cockle.  But  perhaps  the  opinion 
of  Bodonaeus,  who  suggested  the  Lychnis  diaicat  is 
entitled  to  as  much  or  greater  authority."* 

•I.YCHNI'tES  {XvxvtTrfg),  a  term  applied  to  both 
a  gem  and  a  stone.  The  gem,  according  to  De  Laet, 
was  a  variety  of  our  garnet.  The  stone  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  variety  of  marble.  The  Xvxvtc 
of  Orpheus  was  most  probably  the  gem. — The  mar- 
ble termed  lychnites  was  so  called  because  quarried 
by  the  light  of  lamps  (Av;tvoc,  "  a  lamp"),  and  as 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  informs  us,  was 
the  same  as  the  Parian  ^' 

LyCHNQ'CHUS.     (Vid.  Candelabrum.) 

•LYC'IUM  (Xv/f4ov),  a  medicinal  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  and  branches  of  a  thorny  shrub 
gr*.wing  in  Lycia.  '*  It  is  almost  certain,"  observes 
\dam8,  '*  that  the  plant  from  which  it  was  procured 
is  I. »e  JikarxKus  infutorius.    This  a ppears  clear  from 

1.  {SaetoB.,  OcUt.,  37.— Clavd.,  16.)— 9.  (Censoria.,  1.  c.)— 
1.  (Orid,  Fa«t.,  ii.,  183;  ir.,  701.— Id.,  Ainor.,iii.,  B,  27.— Ho- 
nt..,  C«rm.,  ii.,  4,  94  ;  W.,  1,  •.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Pont.,  it.,  (J,  3,  Ac. 
^ijart.,  iv.,  4i.y--5»  (Compare  Scali^er,  Dn  Emend.  Tenipor., 
n.  I83w — Ideler,  Haadb.  der  Chronol.,  li.,  p.  77,  &c.)— 6.  (Paus., 
▼iii^  «,  ♦  1 .)— 7.  (Porphyr.,  Do  Abttin.,  li.,  27.)— 8.  (Cm.,  61.)— 
9.  {TiMOphnat.,  H.  P.,  ti.,  &— Dioo^or.,  iii.,  104,  lOS.—Adams, 
j^Hwad.,  ••  T.)->]0.  (Ozpheua,  IX;  Lapid.,  268.  -Ac  imt,  Ap- 
*  ,  B.  T.— Moore^a  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  77.) 


Pliny's  account  of  it.  Sprengel  and  MiKlgan  Loii 
the  Lvcium  Indicum  to  have  been  the  Acacia  eaie- 
chu,  willd.,  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Hill  remarks,  the  de- 
scription given  by  Dioscorides  of  the  trees  by  no 
means  agrees  with  any  of  those  of  which  our  cate 
chu.  or  Terra  Japonica,  is  made."* 

♦LYCOPSIS  (XvjcoVfT),  a  plant,  whicn  Sibthoip 
has  proved  to  be  the  JSthium  Jtalicumy  or  Italian  Vi- 
per's-bugloss. 

*LYDIUS  LAPIS,  the  Touchstone.     {Vid.  ISi- 

SANOS.) 

♦LYRA  (Xrpa),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Triglalyra, 
L.  It  is  called  in  French,  Granau ;  in  English,  the 
Piper,  from  a  sort  of  hissing  which  it  makes  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  through  the  gills  when  taken. 
Pennant  says  it  is  often  caught  on  the  western 
coasts  of  great  Britain.* 

LYRA  {Xvpa,  Lat.  fides\  a  Lyre,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  musical  instruments  of  the  stringed  kind. 
There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  and  simi* 
lar  instruments  were  used  by  the  Eastern  nations 
aad  by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  with  them,  and  that  they  were  in- 
troduced among  the  Greeks   from  Asia  Minor.* 
The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  the  lyre  to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  instrument  of  a  tortoise-shell,  over  which 
I  he  placed  gut-strings.*  As  regards  the  original  num- 
,  her  of  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
I  cients  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.    Diodorus* 
'  states  that  Hermes  gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one 
with  an  acute,  the  other  with  a  grave,  and  the 
third  with  a  middle  sound.    Macrobius*  says  that 
the  lyre  of  Mercury  had  four  strings,  which  symbol- 
ically represented  tiie  four  seasons  of  the  year ; 
while  Lucian,^  Ovid,*  and  others,  assume  that  the 
I  lyre  from  the  first  had  seven  strings.    All  ancient 
writers  who  mention  this  invention  of  Hermes  ap- 
ply to  it  the  name  lyra,  though  its  shape,  in  the  d& 
[  scription  of  ApoUodorus  and  Servius,  rather  rescm 
I  bles  that  of  the  instrument  which  in  subsequenl 
j  times  was  designated  by  the  name  cithara  {Kidapa 
or  KL6apig)y  and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modern 
'  guitar,  in  as  far  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were 
drawn  across  the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the 
lyra  of  later  times  they  were  free  on  both  sides. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  the  name  ?.vpa  does  not  oc 
cur,  with  the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Hermes ;  and  from  the  expression  which  occurs* 
in  this  hymn*  {.Xvpy  Kidapi^eiv),  it  appears  that  ori- 
ginally there  was  very  little  or  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  instruments  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  in 
strument  foimerly  used  was  a  cithara  in  the  latei 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  as  used 
to  accompany  songs  are  the  ^opfiiy^  and  hWapic^* 
Now  that  the  (^opfiiy^  and  the  KlBapig  were  the  same 
instrument,  appears  to  be  clear  from  the  expression 
^opfiiyyi  Kt6api^£iVt  and  KiOapi  (^npjiil^nv}^  The  lyra 
is  also  called  x^^"^^  ^^  x^^^it  ^"^  ^^  Latin  tesludo, 
because  it  was  made  of  a  tortoise-shell. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  original 
number  of  strings  of  the  lyre  is  somewhat  removed 
by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  writers, 
that  Terpander  of  Antissa  (about  660  B.C.)  added  to 
the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new  ones, 
and  thus  changed  the  tetrachord  into  a  heptachord;'* 


1.  (Dioacor.,  it,,  1».— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxir.,  76.— Adams,  Ap- 

rnd..  a.  t.)— 2.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ir.,  9.— -ffilian,  N.  A.,  x.,  11.) 
(Wilkinaon,  ManneTB  and  Cuatoma  of  the  Anc.  Egypt.,  ii.,  p 
272,  288,  dsc.)— 4.  (Hom.,Hjrmn.  in  Mero.— ApoUod.,  lii.,  10,2. 
— Diod.  Sic,  v.  75.— Scnr.  ad  Virg.,  GcoTg.,  iv.,  464.)— 6.  (I., 
16.)— 6.  (Sat.,  i.,  19.)— 7.  (Deor.  Dial.,  7.)— 8.  (Fnat.,  t.,  106.| 
—  9.  (428.)-  10.  (lU  i.,  60,1.  — on.,  viii.,  248  and  261.)— II. 
(Od.,  i.,  153,  &c.)— 12.  (Euclid,  Introd.  Harm.,  p.  19.— Stnd' , 
xiii..  p.  618— Clem.  Alex..  Strom.,  vi.,  p.  814,  cd.  PotMr  \ 
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uim:gh  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed  lyres 
with  only  three  strings.*  The  following  are  repre- 
■enlations  of  a  tetrachord  and  a  heptachord,  and 
•re  botii  taken  from  the  work  of  Blanchini. 


The  heptachord  introduced  by  Terpander  hence- 
forth continued  to  be  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  subsequently  by  the  Romans, 
though  in  the  course  of  time  many  additions  and  im- 
provements were  made 
which  are  described  be- 
low. In  the  ancient  te- 
trachord, the  two  ex- 
treme strings  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  fourth  ((Jta  tea- 
udpuv),  i.  e.f  the  lower 
string  made  three  ▼!- 
brations  in  the  time 
that  the  upper  one  made 
four.  In  the  most  an- 
cient arrangement  of 
tiie  scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic,  the 
two  middle  strings 
were  strung  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  three 
intervals  between  the 
four  strings  produced 
twice  a  whole  tone  and 
one  semitone.  Ter- 
pander, in  forming  his 
heptachord,  in  reality 
mi(lv.<i  a  new  tetrachord  to  the  ancient  one,  but  lefl 
out  the  third  string  of  the  latter,  as  there  was  be- 
tween it  and  the  fourth  only  an  interval  of  a  semitone. 
The  heptachord  thus  had  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  a  diapason  (dm  iracdv). 
The  intervals  between  the  seven  strings  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale  were  as  follow  :  between  one  and  two,  a 
whole  tone ;  between  two  and  three,  a  whole  tone ; 
between  three  and  four,  a  whole  tone  and  a  semi- 
tone ;  b(;tween  four  and  five  and  five  and  six,  a 
vhole  t(me  each ;  between  six  and  seven,  a  semi- 
*>ne.  The  seven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
:ieginning  from  the  highest,  v^nj,  irapavTjTjj^  irapcr 
tiia%  fiiarj,  Xixavot:,  TrapvTruTri,  vkuttj.^  Pindar  him- 
self made  use  of  tiie  heptachord,  though  in  his  time 
m  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  and  .Alexander,  tiie  number  of  strings  was  in- 
Crea33d  to  eleven  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,*  an  in- 
novation which  was  severely  censured  by  the  Spar- 
tans, who  refused  to  go  beyond  the  number  of  seven 
strings.*    It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  ancients 


1.  (BlauchJai,  **De  Tribtit  Generibnt  Inotramentonim  Mn- 
tic«  Vetarnm  Ornoicn  Divvrtatio,"  Ub.  hr.)— 9.  (BSokh,  De 
Metr.  Pind.,  p.  «»,  &c.)— 3.  (Saidaa,  •.  t.  Ti/i^tof.— Mailer, 
Dor.,  iv.,  «,  i  8.)-4.  (Cii .,  D«  I^.,  ii.,  19.— Athen.,  mt  ,  pi 
036.) 
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made  ase  of  a  Yariety  of  lyres,  an<?  «n  the  rLimsesii* 
ations  which  we  still  possess,  (he  number  ot  stringy 
varies  from  throe  to  eleTen.  About  the  time  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon,  several  stringed  instruments, 
such  as  magadis,  barbiton,  and  others,  were  used  in 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Lesbos.  They  had  been 
introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and  their  number  of 
strings  far  exceeded  that  of  the  lyre,  for  we  know 
that  some  had  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  and  oth- 
ers had  even  twenty  strings,  so  that  they  must  hare 
more  resembled  a  modern  harp  than  a  lyre.^ 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  name  trra 
occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greek  writers, 
and  that  originally  this  instrument  and  the  cithara 
were  the  same.  -  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations seem  to  have  been  introduced,  by  which 
the  lyra  became  distinct  from  the  cithara,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  henoe 
the  name  of  the  former  now  occurs  more  frequcat- 
ly.*    Both,  however,  had  in  most  cases  no  more 
than  seven  strings.    The  difference  between  th«! 
two  instruments  is  described  above ;  the  lyre  had 
a  great  and  full-sounding  bottom,  which  continaed, 
as  before,  to  be  made  generally  of  a  tortoise-shell, 
from  which,  as  Lucian*  expresses  it,  the  horns  rose 
as  from  the  head  of  a  stag.    A  transverse  piece  of 
wood,  connecting  the  two  horns  at  or  near  their  top 
ends,  served  to  fasten  the  strings,  and  was  called 
^vyov,  and  in  Latin  transtillum.    The  horns  were 
called  mjxeic  or  comua.^    These  instruments  were 
often  adorned  in  the  most  costly  manner  with  gokl 
and  ivory.*    The  lyre  was  considered  as  a  more 
manly  instrument  than  the  cithara,  which,  on  ae 
count  of  its  smaller-sounding  bottom,  excluded  ftdt 
sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  was  more  calculated 
for  the  middle  tones.    The  lyre,  when  played,  stood 
in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees,  while  tba 
cithara  stood  upon  the  knees  of  the  player.    Both 
instruments  were  held  with  the  lefl  hand,  end 
played  with  the  right.*    It  has  generally  been  sop* 
posed  that  the  strings  of  these  instruments  were 
always  touched  with  a  little  staff  called  plectrma 
(KA^KTpov)  (see  woodcut,  p.  188),  but  among  the 
paintings  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  we  find  sev- 
eral instances  where  the  persons  play  th&  lyre  with 
their  fingers.'     The  lyre  was  at  all  times  only 
played  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs. 

The  Latin  name  fides,  which  was  used  for  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  cithara,  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Greek  a^/dfr,  which,  according  to  Hesycbius,*  sig> 
nifies  gut-string;  but  Festus*  takes  it  to  be  the 
same  as  fides  (faith),  because  the  lyre  was  the  sym- 
bol of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (cithara  or  phorminx)  was  at  first  ui*d 
in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  though  it  was 
probably  not  played  during  the  recitation  itself,  but 
only  as  a  prelude  before  the  minstrel  commenced 
his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses  between 
the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  its  name  to 
a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric ;  this  kind  of  poetry 
was  originally  never  recited  or  sung  without  the  ac- 
companimcQt  of  the  lyre,  and  sometimes,  also,  of  an 
appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  article  Muuca. — 
Plutarch,  De  Musica. — Bockh,  De  Metris  Pinitri — 
Drieberg,  Musikalische  Wissenschaften  der  Griedkn  ; 
and  by  the  same  author,  Aufachlusse  uher  die  Mutii 
der  Griechen.—UuWer,  Hist.  o/Gr.  LU.,  i.,  p  148,  dec 

♦LYSIMACH'IUM  (Xu^t^a^tw)  or  LYSIMA 
CHIA  {7jvaiiJLaxiv\  a  plant,  which  Woodville  holds 
to  be  the  Lysimachia  nummularitu,  or  Money-wort. 


1.  (Bode,  Gewh.  der  Ljriach.  Dichtkuuft  der  HeU«fMA,  i-  n. 
382,  &c.— Compare  Quintil.,  xii.,  10.)— 2.  (Find.,  O).,  i^  tl* 
— Nem.,  iii.,  19 ;  xi.,  8.— Pjfth.,  nii.,  42,  •!  namm.)-^  (Wal 
Mor.,  1.)— 4.  (Schol.  Venet.  ad  U.,  ii.,  293.— He^rcih.,  •.  t.  Z^|n» 
— Cic,  De  Not.  Deor.,  ii.,  59.}--5.  (AucL  ad  Heren.,  iT..47.«» 
Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  167.)-«.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.  ]«8.)-7.  {VH.  ttm 
Ovid,  Heroid.,  iii.,  118.)— 8.  (s.  v.)— 4.  (s.  v.) 


MAGISTER. 


MAGISTRATUS. 


**  flprengel  confidently  determines  the  X.  ot  Dioscor 
ide«  to  be  the  Lysimaehia  vulgaris ^  or  yellow  Loose- 
BtriTe ;  but  the  Lysimachmm  of  Pliny  he  holds  to  bo 
the  jjf  thrum  salicaria"^ 

M. 

MACEDONIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULIUM. 
{Vid.  Sbnatus  Cohcultuh.) 

MACOHUS.  (Vid.  AxELLANiB  Fabuljb,  p.  119.) 
MACELLUM  (^otu^g;'  dyFOirwAftov,  Kpeoiru- 
XeUtv\  a  provision-market,  frequented  by  cooks, 
Gahcrmen,  poulterers,  confectioners,  butchers,  and 
men  of  similar  occupations.*  {Vid.  Fobdm,  p.  451 ) 
From  macdlum^  a  provision-merchant  ^as  called 
maceUarius  {InpoiruijtCi  KpeonuXtfC^).  The  Athe- 
nians called  their  macellum  etc  roiilfov,  just  as  they 
called  their  slave-market  eic  ru  dvdpuirodat  their 
wlne-maiicet  elc  tqv  olvov^  and  other  markets  by  the 
names  of  the  commodities  sold  in  them.* 

*MACER  QuiKep),  according  to  Moses  Charras, 
the  same  as  Mace.    **  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
Mattbiolus,"  observes  Adams,  **  with  whom  Spren- 
gel  agrees,  although  he  admits  that  the  Arabians 
confounded  them  together.    He  is  disposed  to  be- 
lieve it  the  bark  of  a  Malabar  tree  described  by 
Costa,  and  said  to  be  called  Macre."* 
MAGADIS.    (Vid.  Lyra  ;  MirsiCA,  Grbbk.) 
MAGISTER,  which  contains  the  same  root  as 
mag'is  and  mag-mut^  was  applied  at  Rome  to  per- 
sons possessing  various  kinds  of  offices,  and  is 
thus  explained  by  Festus:^  "  Magislerare^  moderari, 
Unde  magisiri  non  solum  doclores  artiumi  sed  ttiam 
pagorum,  societalum,  vicorum^  colUgiorum,  equitum 
dKuniur ;    quia  omnes  hi  magis  ceteris  possunt," 
Paulus*  thus  defines  the  word :  "  Quihus  pracipna 
cmra  rerum  iTieumlnt,  et  qui  magis  quam  ceteri  dtli- 
wtHfiam  et  sollicitudinem  rebus,  quibus  prasuntf  de- 
{««/,  At  magistri  appellaniur."    The  following  is  a 
list  tif  the  principal  magistri : 
Maoistbr  Admissionum.     (Vid.  Admissionales.) 
Maoistbb  Abmobuh  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  officer  as  the  raagisler  militum.' 
Maoistbr  Auctionis     (Vid.  Bonobum  Emtio.) 
Magistbb  Bibbndi.    (Vid  Symposium.) 
Maoistbb  Collbgii  was  the  president  of  a  col- 
legium or  corporation.    (Vid.  Collegium.) 

Maoistbr  Epistolarum  answered  letters  on  be- 
half of  the  emperor.^* 

Magistbb  Equitum.     (Vid.  Dictatob,  p.  361.) 
Maoistbb  Libbllobum  was  an  officer  or  secre- 
tary who  read  and  answered  petitions  addressed  to 
the  emperors.    (Vid.  Libbllus,  4,  c.)    He  is  called 
in  an  inscription  **  Magister  libellorum  et  cognilionum 


Maoistbb  Memoria,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
•abject,  and  communicate  it  to  the  public  or  the 
persons  concerned.^* 
Magistbb  Militum.    (Vid,  Abmy,  Roman,  p.  106.) 
Maoistbr  Navis.    (  Vid.  Exbbcitobia  Actio.) 
Maoistbr  Opficiobom  was  an  officer  of  high  rank 
at  the  imperial  court,  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  all  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and  also  had  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  over  both  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers." 


1.  (DioMor.,  ir.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 3.  (Alhen.,  i., 
f  y.^,  ( Varro.  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  2, 17.— Id.,  De  Liiisf.  Lot.,  v.,  32, 
a  147,  148,  ed.  Spengel.— Plaut.,  AuluL,  ii.,  8,  3.— Tcr.,  Eun., 
S.,2,  24.— Ilor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  229.— Id.,  Epiat..  i.,  15,  31  — Scn- 
f,  Epist.,  78.)— 4.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  26.— Id.,  Vespas.,  19.— Var^ 
f%De  Re  Rast.,  iii.,  2,  4.)  — 5.  (PuUax,  Onom.,  iz.,  47.  — Id. 
ibi,  x^  19.— Hajpocr.,  •.  r.  ^ciy/ia.)— 6.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  110.— Ad- 
MM,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 7.  (s.  ▼.  Maj^sterare.}— 8.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  10, 
•.  57.)—*.  (Amm.  Marc.,  xti.,  7 ;  xx.,  9.)— 10.  (Orelli,  Inscr., 
nSB.)— 11.  (Orelli,  L  c.)— 12.  (Amm.  Marc.,  xt.,  5.— Id.,  xxv.L, 
•.>_13.  (Cod.  1,  tit.  31 ;  12,  tit.  10.— Cod.  Theod.,  i.,  tit.  9j 
T1.,  tit.  9. — Amm.  MareeU.,  xr.,  5. — Id.,  xx.,  2. — Id.,  xxii..  3.--> 
'»iMod.,  Van«r,  Ti.,  0  ) 


Maoisteb  Popoli.     (Vid.  Dii:tatob,  p.  860.) 

Maoistbb  Scbiniobum  had  the  care  of  all  the  p» 
pers  and  documents  belonging  to  tho  emperor.^ 

Maoistbb  Socibtatis.  The  cquitcs,  who  farmed 
the  taxes  at  Rome,  were  divided  into  certain  socio 
ties ;  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society  was 
called  magister  societatis.* 

Maoistbb  Vigo  rum.  Augustus  divided  Rome  into 
certain  regiones  and  vici,  and  commanded  that  thf 
people  of  each  vicus  should  choose  magistri  to  man- 
age its  affairs.*  From  an  inscription  on  an  ancient 
stone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus,*  it  appears  that  there 
were  four  such  magistri  to  each  vicus.  They  were 
accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi  Compitalitii  dressed 
in  the  praetexta.* 

MAGISTRA'TUS.  A  definition  of  magistratus 
may  be  collected  from  Pomponius,  De  Origine  Ju* 
ris.*  Magistratus  are  those  "  qui  juri  dicundo  pra 
sunt.**  The  king  was  originally  the  sole  magistra- 
tus ;  he  had  all  the  potestas.  On  the  expulsion  ot 
the  kings,  two  consuls  were  annually  appointed,  and 
they  were  magistratus.  In  course  of  time  other 
magistratus  were  appointed,  so  that  Pomponius 
enumerates  as  the  magistratus  of  his  time  "  qui  in 
civitale  jura  reddebanl^**  ten  tribuni  plebis,  two  con- 
suls, eighteen  prstors,  and  six  aediles.  He  adds 
that  the  priefecti  annonae  et  vigilum  were  not  ma- 
gistratus. The  dictator  was  also  a  magistratus; 
and  the  censors ;  and  the  decemviri  litibus  judican 
dis.  The  governors  of  provinces  with  the  title  ol 
propraetor  or  proconsul  were  also  magistratus.  Gai 
us  attributes  the  jus  edicendi  to  the  magistratus 
populi  Ilomani,  without  any  restriction  -,  but  he  says 
that  the  chief  edictal  power  was  possessed  by  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus,  whose 
jurisdictio  in  the  provinces  was  exercised  by  th^ 
praesides  of  provinces,  and  also  by  the  curule  aedr 
les,  whose  jurisdiction  in  the  provincis  populi  Ra 
mani  was  exercised  by  the  queestors  of  those  prov 
inces. 

The  word  magistratus  contains  the  same  element 
as  mag(ister)  and  mag(nus) ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  person  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
"  se  magittralu  abdicare.''"'  According  to  Festus,  • 
magistratus  was  one  who  had  *^  judicium  auspicium- 
que.** 

According  to  M.  Messala  the  augur,  quoted  by 
Gellius,*  the  auspicia  maxima  belonged  to  the  con- 
suls, prastors,  and  censors,  and  the  minora  auspicia 
to  the  other  magistratus  ;  accordingly,  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  censors  were  called  majores,  and  they 
were  elected  at  the  comitia  centuriata ;  the  othei 
magistratus  were  called  minores.  The  magistratus 
were  also  divided  into  curules  and  those  who  wero 
not  curules  :  the  magistratus  curules  were  the  dic- 
tator, consu4s,  praetors,  censors,  and  the  curule  aedi- 
les, who  were  so  called  because  they  had  the  jus 
sellae  curulis.  The  magistrates  were  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians  in  the  early  Republic,  but  in 
course  of  time  the  plebeians  shared  these  honours, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  interrex  :  the  ple- 
beian magistratus,  properly  so  called,  were  the  ple- 
beian aediles  and  the  tribuni  plebis. 

The  distinction  of  magistratus  into  majores  who 
had  the  imperium,  and  the  minores  who  had  not, 
had  a  reference  f?  jurisdiction  also.  The  former, 
term  comprised  praetors  and  governors  of  provinces ; 
the  latter,  i;i  the  republican  time,  comprised  aid  ilea 
and  quaestors,  and,  under  the  Empire,  the  numerous 
body  of  muiiicipal  magistrates.  The  want  of  the 
imperium  limited  the  power  of  the  magistratus  mi- 


1.  (Cod.  12,  tit.  9.— Spartian.,  JEl  Ver.,  4.— Laraprid.,  Alex. 
Ser.,  26.)— 2.  (Cic,  Vcrr.,  U.,  li.,  74.— Id.  ad  Fain.,  xiii.,  9.- 
Id..  Pro  Plane,  13.)— 3.  {Suet.,  Octav.,  30.— Id., Tib.,  76.— Orel 
li,  IxMcr.,  5,  813,  1530.)— 4.  (Lexicon,  s.  ▼.)— 5.  (Ascoik.  in  Cio- 
Piwm.,  p.  7,  ed.  OwUi.)— «.  (Dig.  I,  tit.  2.)— 7.  (Liv.,x»iii.,fl  J 
-8   (xiu.,  15.) 
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fMires  in  various  matters  which  came  under  their 
cognizance,  and  the  want  of  it  also  removed  other 
matters  entirely  from  their  jurisdictio  (taking  the 
word  in  its  general  sense).  Those  matters  which 
belonged  to  jurisdictio  in  its  limited  sense  were 
within  the  competence  of  the  magistratus  minores 
{tid.  Jurisdictio)  ;  but  those  matters  which  belong 
to  tlie  imperium  were,  for  that  reason,  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  magistratus  minores.  As 
proceeding  from  the  imperium,  we  find  enumerated 
the  prietoriffi  stipulationes,  such  as  the  cautio  damni 
infect!,  and  ex  novi  operis  nunciatione ;  and  also 
the  missio  in  possessionem,  and  the  in  integrum 
restitutio.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  limited  juris- 
dictio was  confined  to  the  ordo  judiciorum  privato- 
rum,  and  all  the  proceedings  extra  ordinem  were 
based  on  the  imperium  :  consequently,  a  minor  ma- 
gistratus could  not  exercise  cognitio,  properly  so 
called,  and  could  not  make  a  decretum.  This  con- 
sideration explains  the  fact  of  two  praetors  for  ques- 
tions as  to  iideicommissa  being  appointed  under 
Claudius :  they  had  to  decide  such  matters  for  all 
Italy,  inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  was  limited,  in  many  cases,  to  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  this  limitation  was  afterward 
extended  to  ail  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  magis- 
trates had  not  the  imperium,  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, limited  their  jurisdictio. 

The  magistratus  minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  jurisdictio, 
by  delegatio  from  a  superior  magistratus.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  damnum  infectum,  inasmuch  as  delay 
might  cause  irreparable  mischief,  the  praetor  could 
delegate  to  the  municipal  magistratus,  who  were 
under  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  cautio.^ 

It  t)ecame  necessary  to  reorganize  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
province  ;  and,  as  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  municipal  magistratus  who  had  no  impe- 
rium, it  was  farther  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  ma- 
gistratus in  all  matters  that  were  extra  ordinem, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  belong  to  their 
competence  because  they  were  magistratus  minores, 
but  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  lex.  Tlie  de- 
termining of  this  form  of  procedure  was  the  object 
of  the  lex  Rubria.    {Vid.  Lex  Rubria.)» 

The  case  of  adoption  (properly  so  called)  illus- 
trates the  distinction  of  magistratus  into  majores 
and  minores,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
possessing  the  imperium.'  This  adoption  was  ef- 
fected ** imperio  magistratus"  as,  for  instance,  be- 
fore the  praetor  at  Rome  :  in  the  provincia;  the  same 
thing  was  effected  before  a  proconsul  or  legatus, 
both  of  whom,  therefore,  had  the  imperium.  The 
municipal  magistratus,  as  they  had  not  the  imperi- 
um, could  not  give  validity  to  such  an  act  of  adop- 
tion. 

•MAGNES  (/iayrj/f,  fiayvfjri^^  and  fiayvln^  Xi6o^)t 
the  Loadstone  or  Magnet.  "  The  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  stone  by  one  Magnes,  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Ida,  who  found  his  hob-nailed  shoes  and 
iron-pointed  staff  cling  to  the  rock  upon  which  he 
trod,  seems  to  be  a  poetical  fiction,  derived  by  Pliny 
from  Nicander.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  locality  where  the  stone  was  first  found." 
(Consult  the  fojlowing  article.)* 

►MAGNESIUS  LA?I8,  a  stone  found  both  at 
Magnesia  in  Thes9al7,  and  near  a  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Asia  Minor.  "As  one  and  the  same  min- 
eral substance,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "received 
tmong  the  ancie»ite  different  names,  according  as 


1.  (Dig.  »,  tit  %•  4.)— «.  (Puchia,  Zeitschrift,  x.,  p.  195.) 
X  fGanis.  ^,  tf9.)  -4.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  116  ) 


it  was  procured  by  diSerent  metboda  from  ditTet 
ent  places,  or  from  substances  apparently  t  ahke 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  things  of  dissimilar  oatarr 
were  called  by  the  same  name,  merely  because  »* 
some  accidental  agreement  in  colour,  place  of  ori- 
gin, or  use  to  which  they  were  applied.  Tlius  tbt 
name  *  magnet*  (or  Magnesian  stone)  was  given, 
not  only  to  what  we  call  the  native  roagnet,  mag- 
netic oxyde  of  iron,  but  to  a  substance  wholly  dif- 
ferent, and  which  appears  to  have  been  some  varie 
ty  of  steatite.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  twc 
minerals,  so  different  in  character,  were  both  de- 
nominated the  magnetic  (or  Magnesian)  stone,  fraa 
their  being  both  found  in  a  country  named  Magne- 
sia ;  for,  of  the  five  localities  specified  by  Pliny, 
whence  as  many  varieties  of  magnet  were  obtained, 
one  is  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  another  a  city  of 
Asia  bearing  the  same  name.  And  it  was  liere,  he 
says,  a  magnet  was  found,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  pumice,  and  not  attracting 
iron  ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  Theo- 
phrastus  says  of  the  magnet,  that  it  was  suited  for 
turning  in  the  lathe,  and  of  a  silvery  appearance, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  this  magnet  was  talc  or 
steatite.  This  mineral  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  earth  called  magnena,  a  name  of  which  we 
may  thus  trace  the  origin,  though  perhaps  a  much 
purer  form  than  this  steatite  affords,  of  the  earth 
now  called  magnesia^  may  have  been  sometimes 
designated  as  the  magnesian  stone  ;  for,  when 
Hippocrates  prescribes  the  use  of  it  as  a  cathartic, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  meant  the  nativp 
carbonate  of  Magnesia.  He  certainly  does  not  in- 
tend the  magnet,  as  well  because  it  is  not  |iurga- 
tive,  as  because  he  elsewhere  describes  that  differ 
ently  as  the  stone  which  draws  iron,  and  wouW 
have  named  it,  not  the  Magnesian,  but  the  Heraclo- 
an  stone."* 

♦MAGU'DARIS  (fiayvSaptc).  Dioscorides  ap* 
plies  this  name  to  the  root  of  the  plant  which  pro- 
duces asafcetida.  Theophrastus,  howerer,  wookl 
seem  to  make  it  a  distinct  species  or  variety.   ( Vid. 

SiLPHIUM.)* 

♦MAIA  (fiala),  a  sort  of  Crab-fish  described  by 
Aristotle.  Gesner  says  it  is  called  Araignie  dt  rur, 
or  Sea  Spider.  It  is  probably,  says  Adams,  the  C«»- 
cer  araneus^  L.' 

♦MAINIS  (/ioiv/f),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Sptr%» 
mctna,  called  in  French  Mcndole ;  and  in  modem 
Greek,  according  to  Coray,  Kepov^a* 

MAJESTAS  is  defined  by  Ulpian*  tobe"miiw« 
illud  quod  adversus  populum  Romanum  tel  advertma 
securitatem  ejus  cominitlitury  He  then  gives  vari- 
ous instances  of  the  crime  of  majestas,  some  of 
which  pretty  nearly  correspond  to  treason  in  Eng- 
lish law;  but  all  the  offences  included  under  ma- 
jestas comprehend  more  than  the  English  treason. 
One  of  the  offences  included  in  majestas  was  the 
effecting,  aiding  in,  or  planning  the  death  (>i  a  ma- 
gistratus populi  Romani,  or  of  one  who  had  imperi- 
um or  potestas.  Though  the  phrase  "  crimen  ma- 
jestatis"  was  used,  the  complete  expression  wai 
"crimen  Ittsa^imminxUct^  dtminutat^  mimU^j  mtjestm- 
tis." 

The  word  majestas,  consistently  with  its  nJatioK 
to  mag{nu3),  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greatness 
of  a  thing.  "  Majestas,"  says  Cicero,*  ♦*  est  tjuadam 
magniludo  populi  Romani ;"  **  majestas  et  t  in  impcrn 
atqu€  in  nominis  populi  Romani  dignitatem  .Accord- 
ingh  the  phrases  "  majestas  pojntli  Rmnani"  **  t im- 
perii majestas"^  signify  the  whole  of  that  wUivt 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zzxvi.,  SS.— Theophrtst.,  D«  I-i|iid.,c. 73.— 
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eoostitiited  the  Roman  state ;  ia  ct.i.<;i  Ac^as,  the 
BOTereign  power  of  the  Iloman  stale.  The  expres- 
sion  minuere  roitjestateni  consequently  signifies  any 
act  by  which  this  majestas  is  impaired  ;  and  it  is 
thus  defined  by  Cicero :'  **  Majettattm  minuere  eat 
de  itgnitatet  aut  amplitudine^  out  poicstate  populi  aut 
torum  quihuM  poptdus  potestatem  dedit^  aliqnid  dero- 
frarr.*'*  The  phrase  majestas  publica  in  the  Digest 
is  equiralent  to  the  majestas  populi  Romani.  In 
ihe  republican  period,  the  term  majestas  lesa  or 
minuta  was  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  a 
general  betraying  or  surrendering  his  army  to  the 
enemy,  exciting  sedition,  and  generally  by  his  bad 
conduct  in  administration  impairing  the  majestas 
of  the  state.* 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  punished  with 
death  a  person  who  stirred  up  an  enemy  against 
Rome,  or  surrendered  a  Roman  citizen  to  an  ene- 
my.* The  leges  majestatis  seem  to  have  extend- 
ed the  offence  of  majestas  generally  to  all  acts 
which  impaired  the  majestas  publica ;  and  several 
of  the  special  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  are  enu- 
merated in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

It  seems  difilcult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  lex  Ju- 
lia carried  the  offence  of  m«estas  with  respect  to 
the  person  of  the  princeps.  Like  many  other  leges, 
it  was  modified  by  senatus  consulta  and  imperial 
constitutions;  and  we  cannot  conclude  from  the 
title  in  the  Digest,  **Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majestatis," 
thit  all  the  provisions  enumerated  under  that  title 
were  comprehended  in  the  original  lex  Julia.  It  is 
stated  by  Marctanus,  as  there  cited,  that  it  was  not 
majestas  to  repair  the  statues  of  the  Caesar  which 
were  going  to  decay ;  and  a  rescript  of  Severus  and 
his  son  Antoninus  Caracalla  declared  that  if  a  stone 
was  thrown  and  accidentally  struck  a  statue  of  the 
emperor,  that  also  was  not  majestas ;  and  they  also 
jpac'ously  declared  that  it  w<«s  not  majestas  to  sell 
ihe  statues  of  the  Cwsar  before  they  were  conse- 
crated. Here,  then,  is  an  instance,  under  the  title 
Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majestatis^  of  the  imperial  re- 
scripts declaring  what  was  not  majestas.  But 
there  is  also  an  extract  from  Saturninus,  De  Jndi- 
ciis,  who  says  that  if  a  person  melted  down  the 
statues  or  imagines  of  the  imperator  which  were 
already  consecrated,  or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  Majestatis. 
Dut  even  this  does  not  prove  that  this  provision 
was  a  part  of  the  Julia  lex  as  originally  passed,  fur 
a  lex,  after  being  amended  by  senatus  consulta  or 
imperial  constitutions,  still  retained  its  name. 

The  old  punishment  of  majestas  was  perpetual 
interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  but  now,  says 
Paulus,*  that  is,  in  the  later  imperial  period,  persons 
of  low  condition  are  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  burn- 
ed alive  ;  persons  of  better  condition  are  simply  put 
to  death.  The  property  of  the  oflfender  was  confis- 
cated, and  his  memory  was  infamous. 

in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  every  act  of  a 
citizen  which  ^  oS  injurious  to  the  state  or  its  peace 
was  called  perdoellio,  and  the  oflTender  (perduellis) 
W9B  tried  before  the  populus  {populi  judicio),  and,  if 
conTicted,  put  to  death.*  Cn.  Fulvius'  was  charged 
-with  the  offence  of  perduellio  for  losing  a  Roman 
army.  According  to  Gains,  '*  perduellis'*  originally 
;»ignitied  **hosti»  ;"*  and  thus  the  old  offence  of  per- 
doellio was  equivalent  to  making  war  on  the  Roman 
state.  The  trial  for  perduellio  {perduellionis  judi- 
cium) existed  to  the  later  times  of  the  Republic ; 
bat  the  name  seems  to  have  almost  fallen  into  dis- 
use, and  various  leges  were  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  more  accurately  what  should  be  ma- 
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jestas.  These  were  a  lex  Apuleia,  probably  passed 
in  the  fiflh  consulship  of  Marius,  the  exact  contents 
of  which  are  unknown  ;^  a  lex  Varia,  B.C.  91 ;  a  lex 
Cornelia,  passed  by  L.  C.  Sulla,'  and  the  lex  Julia 
already  mentioned,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
continued  under  the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental 
enactment  on  this  subject.  This  lex  Julia  is  by 
some  attributed  to  C.  J.  Caesar,  and  assigned  to 
the  year  B.C.  48,  and  this  may  be  the  lex  refcrreri 
to  in  the  Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  lex  Ju- 
lia, tmder  Augustus,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient 
grounds. 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  majestas  was  applied 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Caesar,  and  we  find 
the  phrases  majestas  Augusta,  imperatoria,  and  re- 
gia.  It  was,  however,  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  emperor,  considered  in  some  of  his  va- 
rious capacities,  for  it  was  applied  to  the  magistr? 
tus  under  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  and  prae- 
tor.' Horace  even  addresses  Augustus*  in  the 
terms  **majentas  tua"  but  this  can  hardly  be  vitvv. 
ed  otherwise  than  as  a  personal  compliment,  and 
not  as  said  with  reference  to  any  of  the  ofliiufi. 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  the  penalties  ut 
various  new  offences  against  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror belongs,  of  course,  to  the  imperial  period.  Au 
gustus  availed  himself  of  the  lex  for  prosecuting  the 
aathors  of  famosi  libelli  {cogni:ic?*^.m  de  famosis  Ii 
belliSf  specie  legis  ejus,  tractant*) :  the  proper  infer- 
ence from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  is,  that  the  leges 
majestatis  (for  they  all  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  term  "  legem  majestatis'^)  did  not  apply  to  words 
or  writings,  for  these  were  punia^able  otherwise. 
The  passage  of  Cicero*  is  manife&.ly  corrupt,  and 
as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the  context ;  it  can 
not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lex  Majestatis  oi 
Sulla  contained  any  provisions  as  to  libellous  words, 
as  to  which  there  were  other  suflScient  provisions 
( Vid.  Ikjdria.)  Sigonius  has  attempted  to  collect 
the  capita  of  the  lex  Majestatis  of  Sulla.  Undei 
Tiberius,  the  offence  of  majestas  was  extended  tc 
all  acts  and  words  which  might  appear  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  the  princeps,  as  appears  from  various 
passages  in  Tacitus.^  The  term  perduellio  was  ifi 
use  under  the  Empire,  and  seems  to  have  beeri 
equivalent  to  majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  into  an  act  of  maje& 
tas  against  the  imperator  even  after  the  death  o) 
the  offender ;  a  rule  which  was  established  (as  we 
are  informed  by  Paulus)  by  M.  .Vurelius  in  the  case 
of  Druncianus,  a  senator  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
outbreak  of  Cassius,  and  whose  property  was  claim 
ed  by  the  fiscus  after  his  death.  (Perhaps  the  ac 
count  of  Capitolinus,*  and  of  Vuloatius  Gallicanus,' 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Paulus.'i 
A  constitution  of  S.  Severus  and  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla declared  that,  from  the  time  that  an  act  of 
majestas  was  committed,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
his  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the  grcal 
(magnus)  Antoninus  (probably  Caracalla  is  vXiW 
meant)  added,  that  a  debtor  could  not,  after  that 
time,  lawfully  make  a  payment  to  him.  In  the 
nuitter  of  majestas,  slaves  could  also  be  examined 
by  tortm^  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  their 
master :  this  provision,  though  comprehended  ir. 
the  code  under  the  title  Ad  I^gem  Juliam  Majes- 
tatis, wan  perhaps  not  contained  in  the  original 
law,  for  I'iberius  sold  a  man's  slaves  to  the  actoi 
publicus,^"  in  order  that  they  might  give  evidence 
against  their  master,  who  was  accused  of  repetun 
dae  and  also  of  majestas.    Women  were  admitted 
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•8  eridence  in  a  case  of  lecsa  majestas,  and  the 
uaae  of  Falvia  is  cited  as  an  instance.* 
As  to  the  phrase  patria  majestaa,  see  Patria 

POTKSTAS. 

•MALABATHRUM  {aa7MaBpov).  The  Indian 
fia?A6u6pov,  described  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian, 
is  indisputably,  according  to  Adams,  the  Betel, 
or,  rather,  the  Araeca-nut  enveloped  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Betel.  There  are  three  species  of  Betel, 
cainely,  MdlahoUkron  hydrospkanrum,  mct09ph(Brumf 
Bad  microspharum.  Horace  applies  the  word  to  an 
ointment  or  perfume,  "  perfusus  nilentes  Malahathro 
Syria  capillosj*'  on  which  passage  Porphyrion  re- 
marks, **Malabathrum  unguenti  speciem  esse  scimus." 
Isidorus  says  of  it,  "  Folium  dictum,  quod  sine  ulla 
radice  innatans  in  Indise  litoribus  colligitur."  It 
is  uniiormly  called  folium  by  Apicius.  According 
to  GeofTroy,  it  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  cinna- 
mon-tree. Sprengel,  in  like  manner,  holds  it  to  be  a 
cassia-leaf  From  this  conflict  of  authorities,  it 
would  appear  that  the  tenn,  though  properly  signi- 
fying what  we  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  became  gradually  applied  to  other  and 
ditferent  aroniatics.* 

*MAI/ACHE  (fiaMxv)-  Sprengel,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Walpole,  decides  that  the  edible  i^aXuxv  of 
the  Greeks,  or  fi.  KrjKevr^  of  Dioscorides,  was  the 
Malva  sylvestris.  The  devSpofiahixv  of  Galen  he  sets 
down  as  the  AUhcta  rozea.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
this  is  the  officinal  mallows  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
"  As  emollients,  mallows  are  well  known  in  medi- 
cal practice,  the  Marsh-mallow  {AUh<ta  officinalis) 
being  one  of  the  most  useful  among  this  kind  of 
remedial  substances."* 

♦MALACIA  {/xaUKLa).  "  One  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  animals,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  ar- 
angement,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of 
Cuvier.  The  cuttle-fish  and  a  few  others  were 
placed  in  this  class.  They  are  called  Mollia  by 
Pliny,  who,  however,  is  guilty  of  inconsistency  in 
applying  this  term  to  the  fidXaKoarpaKa  on  one  or 
more  occasions."* 

♦iMALACOCRANEUS  (/zaXa/co/cpovcvf),  a  bird 
feriefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.  Gesner  concludes  that 
it  is  the  "  Pica  glandaria"  of  Pliny,  namely,  the 
Jay,  or  Garrulus  glandarius^  Brisson,  the  same  as 
the  Corrvjt  glandariuSj  L.* 

MA'LLEUS,  dim.  MALLE'OLUS  0ai<TT^p  :  aoii- 
pa,  dim.  a<^vpiov)y  a  Hanuner,  a  Mallet.  In  the 
bands  of  the  farmer,  the  mallet  of  wood  served  to 
break  down  the  clods  {occare)  and  to  pulverize 
lhem.«  The  butcher  used  it  in  slaying  cattle  by 
striking  the  head,  and  we  often  read  of  it  as  used 
by  the  smith  upon  the  anvil.'  When  several  men 
were  employed  at  the  same  anvil,  it  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  they  should  strike  in  time,  and 
Virgil  accordingly  says  of  the  Cyclopes,  *'  Inter  se 
brachia  tollunt  in  numerumJ"*  The  scene  which 
he  describes  is  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, taken  from  an  ancient  bas-relief,  in  which  Vul- 
can, Brontes,  and  Steropes  are  seen  forging  the 
metal,  while  the  third  Cyclops,  Pyracmon,  blows 
ihe  bellows.'  Beside  the  anvil-stand  {vid.  Incus) 
is  seen  the  vessel  of  water  in  which  the  hot  iron 
or  bronze  was  immersed.*" 

But,  besides  the  employment  of  the  hammer  upon 
(lie  anvil  for  making  all  ordinary  utensils,  the  smith 
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Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  18. — Adams,  Append., 
«.  V.)—  6.  (Colam.,  Do  Re  Rust.,  ji.,  13.  —Id. ih.,  xi.,  2.— Virg., 
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{xaXKPb^)  wrought  with  this  instnunent  figmei 
called  hpya  a^p^Xara  (or  d^a^prjTa})^  which  wi«e 
either  small  and  fine,  some  of  their  parts  beion 
beaten  as  thin  as  paper,  and  being  in  very  high  re- 
lief, as  in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  {vid.  Lorica,  p.  598),  or 
of  colossal  proportions,  being  composed  of  separate 
plates  riveted  together ;  of  this,  the  most  remark- 
able example  was  the  statue  of  the  sun  of  wrought 
bronze  ((X^up^Xarof  Koh>aa6c  ;*  paiarTjpoKmria^),  ser- 
enty  cubits  high,  which  wa-s  erected  in  Rhodes. 
Another  remarkable  production  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Jupiter,*  which  was  erect- 
ed at  Olympia  by  the  sons  of  Cypseliis.  The  right- 
hand  figure  of  Hercules,  in  the  wootk-ut  at  psige  US, 
is  taken  from  the  remains  of  a  veiy  ancient  bronze 
candelabrum,  found  in  1812  near  lerugiai.  and  now 
preserved  in  the  (ilyptothek  at  Munich.  It  consists 
of  embos.sed  plates,  finely  wrought  with  ihe  ham- 
mer, and  the  small  rivets  for  holding  them  togeth- 
er are  still  visible. 

By  other  artificers  the  hammer  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  chisel  (vifi.  Doi.abrx),  as  bv  the 
carpenter  {pulsans  malleus,*  woodcut,  p.  62)  and 
the  sculptor. 

The  term  malleolus  denoted  a  hammer,  the  uaiw- 
verse  head  of  which  was  formed  for  holding  pitch 
and  tow,  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was  pro- 
jected slowly,  so  that  it  might  not  be  cxtingui^ked 
during  its  flight,  upon  houses  and  other  buildii^ 
in  order  to  set  tliem  on  fire,  and  which  w^as,  there- 
fore, commonly  used  in  sieges,  together  with  torcher 
and  falarics.^    ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

When  the  shoot  of  a  vine  was  cut  in  order  to  be 
set  in  the  ground,  part  of  the  stem  was  also  cut 
away  with  it,  and  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  h^ 
of  a  hanmier ;  hence  such  cuttings  were  called 
malleoli.'^ 

♦MALINOTHALLE  i,uaXtvoOd?^Tj\  a  plant  which, 
according  to  Bauhin,  some  had  taken  for  the  Cyperut 
esculentus.     Stackhouse  adopts  this  opinion." 

*MALTHE  iiioXdfi),  a  fish  mentioned  by  OppiaiL 
Athenaeus,  and  ^Elian.  All  that  we  can  ascertair 
of  it,  remarks  Adams,  is,  that  it  was  of  the  Ceta- 
ceous tribe.* 

*MALVA.     ( Vid.  Malacke.) 

♦MALUM  (fL^Xov).  "According  to  Macrohius 
the  ancients  appUed  the  term  mala  to  all  kinds  of 
fruit  which  have  the  hard  part  or  kernel  within* 
and  the  esculent  part  outside.  The  various  kindft 
treated  of  by  ancient  authors  will  be  found  undca 
their  several  heads."" 

MALUS  (*l<7Toc).    The  ancients  bad  vessels  i%  iiL 
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•oe  two,  and  th^ee  masts.  The  inscriptions  recent- 
ly discoYered  at  Athens  contain  a  perfect  inventory 
of  all  the  gear  issued  to  trieres  and  tetreres,  and 
they  have  been  illustrated  and  deciphered  by 
Bockh.^  From  this  work  we  perceiie  that  two 
masts  were  issued  from  the  veupiov  for  every  trieres, 
and  are  enabled  to  correct  Hesychius,  who  calls  the 
first  or  mainmast  (bcaretoc,  whereas  this  is  unques- 
ttorably  the  foremasL  The  other  lexicographers 
^Iher  omit  the  word,  or  give  an  imperfect  sense  to 
at  These  inscriptions  enable  us  to  give  it  an  ex- 
act  signification.  In  n.,  92,  they  give  larov  fieyu- 
hm  and  Itrrod  iucareiov  as  distinct  gear.  The  masts 
of  the  tetreres  are  similarly  termed  I'jrov^y  xi.,  e. 
For  a  triakonter,  two  masts,  both  termed  iaroU  ap- 
peaT;  Tvn.,  sub  init.  In  two-masted  ships  the  small- 
er mast  was  usually  near  the  prore.  In  three- 
masted  ships  the  size  of  the  masts  decreased  as 
they  approached  the  stem ;  the  largest  was  the  near- 
est to  the  stem.  The  mast  was  of  one  entire  piece. 
Fliny^  tells  us  the  mast  and  the  yards  were  usually 
of  fiir.  Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  yard 
was  affixed  to  the  mast,  see  the  article  Antenna. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  inscriptions  alluded  to,  and 
which  are  mostly  of  the  sra  of  Demosthenes,  who 
is  nam^  in  them,  any  terms  by  which  parts  of  the 
mast  are  described.  It  seems  to  have  been  always 
issued  to  the  trierarch  as  a  piece  of  solid  gear.  The 
price  of  the  large  mast  is  given  in  these  inscrip- 
tions (probably,  as  Bockh  conjectures,  with  hoope, 
&c.)  at  37  draclune.  Pliny*  attributes  the  inven- 
tion of  the  ma^st  to  Dsdalus. 
MALUS  OCULUS.  (Kiii.  Fascinum.) 
MANCEPS  has  the  same  relation  to  mancipium 
that  auspex  has  to  auspicium.  It  is  properly  qui 
oianu  capit.  But  the  word  has  several  special  sig- 
nifications. Mancipes  were  those  who  bid  at  the 
public  lettings  of  the  censors  for  the  purpose  of 
farming  any  part  of  the  public  property.*  Some- 
limes  the  chief  of  the  publicani  generally  are  meant 
hy  this  term,  as  they  were  no  doubt  the  bidders 
And  gave  the  security,  and  then  they  shared  the 
undertaking  with  others,  or  underlet  it>  The  man- 
cipes would  accordingly  have  distinctive  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  revenue  which  they  took  on 
lease,  as  decumani,  portitores,  pecuarii.  Suetoni- 
us* says  that  the  father  of  Petro  was  a  manceps  of 
labourers  {opera)  who  went  yearly  from  Umbrium 
to  Sabinum  to  cultivate  the  land ;  that  is,  he  hired 
them  from  their  masters,  and  paid  so  much  for  the 
use  of  them,  as  is  now  often  done  in  slave  coun- 
tries. The  terms  mancipes  thermarum  et  salina- 
mm  occur  in  the  Thedosian  Code.^ 
MANCIPATIO  (Kirf.  Mancipium.) 
MA'NCIPI  RES.  {Vid.  Dominium.) 
MANCrPII  CAUSA.  The  three  expressions  by 
which  the  Romans  indicated  the  status  in  which  a 
free  person  might  be  with  respect  to  another,  were 
in  potestate,  in  manu,  and  in  mancipio  ejus  esse." 
(n  consequence  of  his  potestas,  a  father  could  man- 
cipate  his  child  to  another  person,  for  in  the  old 
times  of  the  Republic  his  patria  potestas  was  hardly 
''stiDguished  from  property;  the  act  of  begetting 
«  as  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  ownership.  A 
husband  had  the  same  power  over  a  wife  in  manu, 
fyt  she  was  "  filiae  loco.*'  Accordingly,  a  child  in 
sotestate  and  a  wife  in  manu  were  properly  res 
.samrip  and  they  were  said  to  be  in  mancipio. 
Still  such  persons,  when  mancipated,  were  not  ex- 
actly in  the  relation  of  slaves  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  mancipated,  but  they  occupied  a 
status  between  free  persons  and  slaves,  which  was 


1.  (**  Uil  aoden  daa  SoewMMo  des  > -ciwhen  Staates,"  Berlin, 
IfMO.)^ — <•  (XTi**  76.)  — 3.  (vii.,  57.  >-4.  (Festns,  ■.  v.  Man- 
e0aa. — CIr  Pro  Plane,  13.)— 5.  M»»rTi.  in  Div.  Ver.,  c.  10.)  — 
•.  f  V«M|» ,  1.)  -7.  (ziv    tit.  5u  «.  3.)    «.  (Oaiita,  i..  49.) 


expressed  by  the  words  mancipii  causa.  StK  h  per 
sons  as  were  in  mancipii  causa  were  not  sui  juris, 
and  all  that  they  acquired  was  acquired  for  th€ 
persons  to  whom  they  were  mancipated.  But  ihey 
differed  from  slaves  in  not  being  possessed ;  they 
might  also  have  an  injuriarum  act.o  for  ill-treat- 
ment from  those  who  had  them  in  mancipio,  and 
they  did  not  lose  the  rights  of  ingenui,  but  these 
rights  were  only  suspended.  As  to  contracts,  ths 
person  with  whom  they  contracted  might  obtain 
the  sale  of  such  property  {bona)  as  would  have  beei 
theirs  if  they  had  not  been  in  mancipii  causa,  ab 
Gaius  expresses  it.'  Persons  in  mancipii  causa 
might  be  manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slaves, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  lex  .£lia  Sentia  and  Furia 
Caninia  did  not  apply  to  such  manumissions.  The 
person  who  effected  the  manumission  thereby  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  patronal  right,  which  was  of  some 
importance  in  the  matters  of  hereditas  and  tutela. 

The  strict  practice  of  mancipatio  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  and  probably  still  ear- 
lier, and  it  had  then  become  a  mere  legal  form  by 
which  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  {vid.  Ehan- 
ciPATio),  except  a  person  was  mancipated  ex  nox- 
ali  causa.  In  case  of  delicts  by  the  son,  the  father 
could  mancipate  him  {ex  noxali  causa  mancipio  darey 
and  one  act  of  mancipatio  was  considered  suffi 
cient ;'  but  the  son  had  a  right  of  action  for  rocov 
ering  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  o^t  the 
amount  of  the  dazsage.*  Justinian  put  an  end  to 
the  noxae  datio  in  the  case  of  children,  which,  in- 
deed, before  his  time  had  fallen  into  disuse.* 

In  his  time,  Gaius  remarks,*  that  men  were  not 
kept  in  mancipii  causa  (in  eojure)  for  any  long  time, 
the  form  of  mancipatio  being  only  used  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  noxalis  causa)  for  the  purpose  of  eman- 
cipation. But  questions  of  law  still  arose  out  oi 
this  form ;  for  the  three  mancipationes,  wliich  wci  e 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  son,  might  not  alwaye 
have  been  observed.  Accordingly,  a  child  begotten 
by  a  son  who  had  been  twice  mancipated,  but  born 
afler  the  third  mancipatio  of  his  father,  was  still  in 
the  power  of  his  grandfather.  A  child  begotten  by 
a  son  who  was  in  his  third  mancipatio,  came  into 
his  father's  power  if  he  was  manumitted  afler  that 
mancipation ;  but  if  the  father  died  in  mancipio,  the 
child  became  sui  juris.' 

Coemptio,  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum. 
was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  might 
be  either  matrimonii  causa  or  fiduciie  causa.  The 
fiduciee  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
necessary  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
tutores,  and  al.io  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will  • 
but  a  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony  in  the  latter  case.* 

Dion  Cassius'  says  that  Tiberius  Nero  transferred 
or  gave  {kiidfjKe)  his  wife  to  Octavianus,  as  a  father 
would  do ;  and  the  transfer  of  his  wife  Marcia  by 
the  younger  Cato  to  Quintus  Hortensius^*  is  a  well- 
known  story.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  these 
cases  the  wife  was  in  manu,  and,  accordingly,  might 
be  mancipated,  and  her  children  born  to  her  new 
husband  would  bo  in  his  power. 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicated  to 
his  creditor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  was  in 
mancipii  causa. 

MANCrPIUM.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  word  mancipatio,  of  which 
Gaius^^  says,  **  Mancipatio  dicilur  quia  manu  res  ca- 
pitur."  The  term  mancipium,  then,  is  derived  from 
the  act  of  corporeal  apprehension  of  a  thing ;  and 
this  corpo^-al  apprehension  is  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  o'  ihe  ownership  of  a  thing.    It  was  not  a 


1.  {Gaiu«.  .,  4d-50.)— S.  (iv.,  80.)--3.  (Gaius,  it.,  75-78.— Liv.j 
viii.,  38.)  —  4.  (Mot.  et  Rom.  Leg.  Coll.,  ii.,  3.)  — 5  (Inst.,  it.. 
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fiinpic  corporeal  apprehension,  but  one  which  ursa 
Bccoropanied  \7ith  certain  forms  described  by  Gains  :^ 
**  Mancipatio  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  not  less 
than  five  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  citizens 
and  of  the  age  of  puberty  {puberes)^  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  another  person  of  the  same  status,  who 
holds  a  pair  of  brazen  scales,  and  hence  is  called 
Libripens.  The  purchaser  (qui  mancipio  accipit\ 
taking  hold  of  the  thing,  says,  I  affirm  that  this 
•lav^e  {Jkomo)  is  mine  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  he  is 
purchased  by  me  with  this  piece  of  money  {as)  and 
brazen  scales.  He  then  strikes  the  scales  with  the 
piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  price  {quasi  pretii  loco)."  The  same  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is  given  more  briefly  by  Ulpian.* 
This  mode  of  transfer  applied  to  all  res  mancipi, 
whether  free  ffCrsons  or  slaves,  animals  or  lands, 
liands  {pradia)  might  be  thus  transferred,  though 
the  parties  to  the  mancipatio  were  not  on  the  lands ; 
but  all  other  things,  which  were  objects  of  manci- 
patio, were  only  transferable  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties,  because  corporeal  apprehension  was  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  ceremony.  Gaius  calls  manci- 
patio "  imaginaria  quctdam  venditio;"  for,  though  the 
law  required  this  form  for  the  transfer  of  the  quiri- 
tarian  ownership,  the  real  contract  of  sale  consisted 
in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to  the  price.  The 
party  who  transferred  the. ownership  of  a  thing  pur- 
suant to  these  forms  was  said  "  mancipio  dare  ;'*  he 
who  thus  acquired  the  ownership  was  said  ^*  mancip- 
io aeciperey  The  verb  **  manciparc**  is  sometimes 
■ised  as  equivalent  to  ^*  mancipio  dare.**  Horace' 
uses  the  phrase  "  mancipat  usus^**  which  is  not  an 
unreasonable  license :  he  means  to  say  that  **  usus" 
or  usucapion  has  the  same  eflTect  as  mancipatio, 
which  is  true ;  but  usus  only  had  its  etfect  in  the 
?aso  of  res  mancipi,  where  there  had  been  no  man- 
eipatio  or  in  jure  cessio. 

Mancipatio  is  used  by  Gaius  to  express  the  act 
cit  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  mancipium  is 
used  in  this  sense.* 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  nee 
mnncipi  had  reference  to  the  formalities  requisite  to 
be  observed  in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  Dominiuu  what  things  were 
things  mancipi.  To  this  list  may  be  added  children 
of  Roman  parents,  who  were,  according  to  the  old 
law,  res  mancipi.  {Vid.  Mancipii  Causa.)  The 
quiritarian  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  only  be 
immediately  transferred  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio ;  transfer  by  tradition  only  made  such  things 
in  bonis.  The  quiritarian  ownership  of  res  nee 
mancipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only.  Quiritarian 
ownership  is  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Ro- 
man writers :  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by 
later  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Gaius.  Mancipatio 
could  only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  or 
those  who  had  the  commercium ;  which,  indeed, 
appears  from  the  words  used  by  the  purchaser.* 

The  old  word,  then,  by  which  this  formal  transfer 
of  ownership  was  made,  was  mancipium,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Twelve  Tables. •  The  word  nexum  or 
nexus  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Cicero'  defines  "  abalienatio**  to  be  "  ejus  ret  qua 
m&ncipi  est;**  and  this  is  effected  either  by  **  traditio 
tlteri  nexv  aut  in  jure  cessio  inter  quos  ca  jure  civili 
fieji  possunt.**  According  to  this  definition,  "a^a- 
iienaiio'*  is  of  a  res  mancipi,  a  class  of  things  deter- 
minate ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is  either  by  "  tra- 
iitio  nexu**  or  by  "  in  jure  cessio.**  The  two  modes 
correspond  respectively  to  the  ^*  mancipatio**  and 
'•  in  jure  cessio'*  of  Gains,*  and,  accordingly,  manci- 


1.  (i.,  lift.)— 2.  (Frag.,  xix.)— 3.  (EpUt.,  ii.,2,159.)-4.  (Cic, 
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(Tip.,  Ffag.,  xix.,  3.)— 6.  (Dirkien,  Uebcciicht,  &jb.,  p.  iM.)— 7. 
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patio,  or  the  older  term  mancipium,  is  equivalent  t« 

'*  traditio  nexu  :**  iu  other  words,  maBcipium  was  i 
nexus  or  nexum.  Cicero^  uses  both  words  in  tlic 
same  sentence,  where  he  speaks  of  various  titles  tc 
property,  and  among  them  be  mentions  the  jui 
mancipii  and  jus  nexi.  He  may  meai  here  to 
speak  of  the  jus  mancipii  in  its  special  sense,  as 
contrasted  with  the  jus  nexi,  which  had  a  wirier 
meaning ;  in  another  instance  he  uses  iKAh  \«  on*« 
to  express  one  thing.*  According  to  iHlius  G  jHm 
everything  was  "nexum"  ^^ quodcunqve per  du  e\ 
lihram  geritvr  ;"*  and  as  mancipatio  was  effected 
per  ses  et  libram,  it  was  consequently  a  nexum. 
The  form  of  mancipatio  by  the  aes  and  libra  con- 
tinned  probably  till  Justinian  abolished  the  distinc- 
tion between  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi.  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Horace,*  and  the  libra,  says  fiiny,* 
is  still  used  in  such  forms  of  transfer. 

When  things  were  transferred  mancipio,  the  \cnd 
or  was  bound  to  warranty  in  double  of  the  amoum 
of  the  thing  sold.*  A  vendor,  therefore,  who  had  a 
doubtful  title,  would  not  sell  by  mancipium,  but  would 
merely  transfer  by  delivery,  and  leave  the  purchasei 
to  obtain  the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  by 
usucapion.*  Accordingly,  Varro  observes,'  that  if 
a  slave  was  not  transferred  by  mancipium,  Um 
seller  entered  into  a  stipulatio  dupli,  to  be  enforce 
by  the  buyer  in  the  case  of  eviction ;  when  the 
transfer  was  by  mancipium,  this  stipulation  was  not 
necessary.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  called 
lex  mancipii,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from 
the  passage  of  Cicero*  that  the  lex  contained  the 
penalty,  but  merely  that  it  contained  what  the  selki 
warranted.* 

It  will  easily  result  from  what  has  been  said,  tlial 
mancipium  may  be  used  as  equivalent  to  complctt 
ownership,  and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  usus,  sa  it 
a  passage  of  Lucretius  that  has  been  often  quoted,*^ 
and  to  fructus."  Sometimes  the  word  mancipimi 
signifies  a  slave,  as  being  one  of  the  res  mancipi 
this  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero,^ 
and  certainly  in  Horace.**  Sometimes  mancipia  i» 
used  generally  for  res  mancipi,**  unless  rem  mancipi 
is  the  right  reading  in  that  passage. 

The  subject  of  mancipium  and  mancipatio  is  dis- 
cussed by  Corn.  Van  Bynkershoek,  Opusadum  is 
Rebus  Mancipi  et  Nee  Mancipi. 

MANDA'TI  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Mandator.) 

MANDATUM  exists  when  one  person  commis- 
sions another  to  do  something  without  reward,  aad 
that  other  person  undertakes  to  do  it :  and  general- 
ly it  may  be  stated,  that  whenever  a  man  gives  a 
thing  to  another  to  do,  which,  if  the  thing  were  to 
be  done  for  pay  {merces\  would  make  the  transac- 
tion a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio,  the  right  to 
the  actio  mandati  arises ;  as,  if  a  man  gives  clothes 
to  a  fullo  to  he  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a 
tailor  {sareinator)  to  mend.  The  person  who  gave 
the  commission  was  the  mandator,  he  who  received 
it  was  the  mandatarius.  The  mandaturo  might  be 
either  on  the  sole  account  of  the  mandator,  or  on 
another  person's  account,  or  on  the  account  of  the 
mandator  and  another  person,  or  on  account  of  the 
mandator  and  mandatarius,  or  on  the  account  of 
the  mandatarius  and  another  person.  But  there 
could  be  no  mandatum  on  the  account  (^c/m)  of  the 
mandatarius  only ;  as  if  a  man  were  to  advise  aih 
other  to  put  his  money  out  to  interest,  and  it  i^'ere 
lost,  the  loser  would  have  no  mandati  actio  against 
his  adviser.  If  the  advice  were  to  lend  the  mocey 
to  Titius,  and  the  loan  had  the  like  result,  it  was  » 

1.  (De  Harusp.  Resp.,  c.  7.)  — 2.  (ad  Fara.,  iv.,  80.) —S. 
(Epist.,  il.,  2,  158.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  xxxiii ,  3.)— 5.  (Paulus,  S.  R, 
ii.,  16.)-*.  (PUat.,  Cuic.,  iT.,  2,  ».~ld.,  Peraa,  It.,  3.  ».>-7, 
(De  Re  Rustic*,  ji.,  10.)— 8.  (De  Or.,  i.,  39.)— 9.  [VU.ftoU^ 
mnr,  c.  2.)— 10  (hi.,  085.)— 11.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  Tii.,  29,  ».)— 
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qaestioD  whether  this  was  a  case  of  mandatom  ; 
but  the  opinion  of  Sabinus  prevailed  that  it  was. 
It  was  not  mandatum  if  the  thing  was  contra  bonos 
naores,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  object  of  the  man- 
datum  was  an  illegal  act.  A  mandatum  miglit  be 
general  or  special :  and  the  mandatarius  was  bound 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  mandatum.  The 
mandator  had  an  utilis  actio  against  such  persons 
as  the  mandatarius  contracted  with ;  and  such  per- 
sons had  the  like  action  against  the  mandator,  and 
t  directa  actio  against  the  mandatarius.  The  man- 
dator and  mandatarius  had  also  respectively  a  di- 
Tvcta  actio  against  one  another  in  respect  of  the 
mandatum  :  the  actio  of  the  mandatarius  might 
be  for  indemnity  generally  in  respect  of  what  he 
had  done  bona  fide.  If  the  mandatarius  exceeded 
his  commission,  he  had  no  action  against  the  man- 
dator; bat  the  mandator,  in  such  case,  had  an  action 
for  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-ex- 
ecution of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have 
beea  executed.  The  mandatum  might  be  recalled 
so  long  as  no  part  of  it  was  performed  (dum  adhuc 
inUgra  res  est).  In  the  like  case,  it  was  also  dis- 
Mklved  by  the  death  of  either  party  ;  but  if  the 
mandatarius  executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death 
of  the  mandator,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  he  had 
his  action,  of  course,  against  the  heres.  According 
to  Cicero,  a  mandati  judicium  was  "  rum  minus  tur- 
pe  quam  furti ;"'  which,  however,  would  obviously 
depend  on  circumstances.    (  Vid.  Infaxia.) 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
command  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under  the 
EmfHre,  the  mandata  principum  were  the  commands 
and  instructions  given  to  governors  of  provinces  and 
others.  Prontiuus*  classes  the  mandata  principum 
with  lex  and  senatus  consulta.' 

MANDRiE.    ( Vid.  LjiTRDNcaLi.) 

•AIANDRAG'ORAS  {fJLavdpaydpa^),  the  Man- 
dzikG.  **It  is  to  be  remarked,"  observes  Adams, 
^  that  the  iuiv6pay6pag  of  Theophrastus  is  different 
from  that  of  Dioscorides.  Dodoneeus  determines 
the  former  to  be  the  Atropa  Belladonfia.  According 
to  Sfffengel,  the  M.  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Mandror 
goroM  vemaiis,  BertoL,  and  the  M.  famina  the  M. 
mutumnaliM.  On  the  Mandragoraa^  see  an  interest- 
ing disquisition  in  the  Hierobotaniam  of  Celsius.*'* 

MANDYAS.    (Vui.  Lacbbna.) 

MA'NICA,  a  Sleeve.  Besides  the  use  of  sleeves 
sewed  to  the  tunic,  which,  when  so  manufactured, 
was  called  Cbiridota,  or  *•  manuMa  tunica^''* 
sleeTes  were  also  worn  as  a  separate  part  of  the 
dxBM.  Palladius*  mentions  the  propriety  of  provi- 
ding "  ocreas  manicasque  de  peUibuSt"  i.  e,,  leggins  and 
sleeves  made  of  hides,  as  useful  both  to  the  hunts- 
man and  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Roman 
gladiators  wore,  together  with  greaves,  a  sleeve  of 
an  appropriate  kind  on  the  right  arm  and  hand,'  as 
ia  exhibited  in  the  woodcuts  at  page  477. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together  even 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  age."  In  this  passage  the 
manics  (jceipldec)  seem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the 
hands  to  protect  them  from  briers  and  thorns :  and 
^^usUthros,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  dis- 
tiDgoishes  between  simple  mittens,  such  as  our 
aboarers  use  in  hedging,  and  gloves,  which  he  calls 

Gloves  with  fingers  (digitalia^^)  were  worn  among 
the  Romans  for  the  performance  of  certain  manual 
operations.  Pliny  the  younger  refers  also  to  the 
nse  of  manics  in  winter  to  protect  the  hands  from 
eoid.**     ITiose  used  by  the  Persians  were  probably 


1.  (Pro  Rone  Amer.,  c.  38.)— 2.  (De  Aqasdact.)— 3.  (Oaias, 
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made  of  fur,  perhaps  resembling  muffs ;  the  Per  slant 
also  wore  gloves  in  winter  {6aKTvXiidp<ic^).  In  an 
enumeration  of  the  instruments  of  torture  used  in 
the  fourth  century  uf  the  Christian  era,  we  observe 
"the  glove,"*  but  its  construction  or  material  ia 
not  described. 

Handcuffs  were  called  manica.' 

Besides  the  tunica  manicata  with  sleevcis  reach- 
ing either  to  the  elbow  or  to  the  wrist,  of  whict  a 
description  is  given  under  Chiridota,  there  was 
another  variety,  in  which  the  sleeves  came  down 
only  a  little  below  the  shoulder  (sec  woodcut,  page 
332).  The  Exoxxs  had  a  short  sleeve  fur  the  left 
arm  only.  The  sleeves  of  the  Persian  tunic  (Can- 
DYs)  were  exceedingly  wide. 

MANrPULUS.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  is  clearly  derived  from  manust  was  a 
handful  or  toisp  of  hay,  straw^  ferut  or  Ike  like  ;*  and 
this,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  affixed  to  the 
end  of  a  pole,  formed  the  primitive  military  standard 
in  the  days  of  Romulus  ;*  hence  it  was  applied  to  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  serving  under  the  same  en- 
sign (see  Varro,  Ling.  Lot.,  v.,  88 ;  vi.,  85,  who 
connects  it  in  this  sense  directly  with  manus) ;  and  . 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re-  - 
solved  into  small  battalions  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  manipuli^*  and  varied  in 
numbers  at  different  periods  according  to  the  vary- 
ing constitution  of  the  legion. 

1.  The  earliest  account  of  their  formation  is 
given  in  Livy,'  where  the  narrative  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  intelligible,  although  the  whole  chapter 
has  been  elaborately  corrupted  by  Lipsius  and  oth- 
ers, who  were  determined  to  force  it  into  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  of  Polybius,  which  refer 
to  the  Roman  army  as  it  existed  200  years  later. 
According  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage  in  quech 
tion,  the  legion,  in  the  year  B.C.  377,  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  as  described  on  page  103.  The  front 
line,  or  haslati,  consisted  of  15  manipuli,  each  ma- 
nipulus  containing  62  soldiers,  a  centurion,  and  a 
vexillarius.  The  second  line,  or  principcSf  consist- 
ed, in  like  manner,  of  15  manipuli,  this  combined 
force  of  30  manipuli  being  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  antepilani.  The  third  line,  or 
triariif  was  also  drawn  up  in  15  divisions,  but  each 
of  these  was  triple,  containing  3  manipuli,  3  vexil- 
la,  and  186  men.  In  these  triple  manipuli  the  vet- 
erans, or  triarii  proper,  formed  the  front  ranks ;  im- 
mediately behind  them  stood  the  roraiii,  inferior  in 
age  and  renown,  while  the  aceensiy  less  trustworthy 
than  either,  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear.  The 
battle  array  may  be  represented  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  the  following  page. 

If  the  hastati  and  principes  were  successively  re- 
pulsed, they  retired  through  the  openings  left  be- 
tween the  maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  then  closed 
up  their  ranks  so  as  to  leave  no  space  between 
their  maniples,  and  presented  a  continuous  front 
and  solid  column  to  the  enemy :  tlie  heavy-armed 
veterans  in  the  foremost  ranks,  with  their  long  pila^ 
now  bore  the  brunt  of  the  onset,  while  the  rorarii 
and  accensi  behind  gave  weight  and  consistency  to 
the  mass,  an  arrangement  bearing  evidence  to  a 
lingering  predilection  for  the  principle  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  representing,  just  as  we  might  expect  at 
that  period,  the  Roman  tactics  in  their  transition 
state.  The  only  change  made  in  the  common  read- 
ing of  Livy,  according  to  the  above  explanation,  is 
the  substitution  suggested  by  Stroth,  of  •*  Ordo  sex- 


1.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  riii.,  8,  «  17.)— 2.  (Synes.,  Epfat.,  58.)-! 
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— Capt.,  iii.«  5,  1. — Most.,  y.,  1,  17. — Non.  Marcell.,  ••  r.  Muii* 
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FMt.,  iii.,  117.— Compare  Plut.,  Rom.,  8.— Anrel.  Vict.,  Orig. 
Ocnt.  Rom.,  33.— Donot.  in  Ter.,  Eun.,  IV.,  vii.,  01.— Udor 
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tgenos  miliUs  et  duos,  centurionem  et  vexUUurium 
unum^^*  for  **Ordo  sexagenos  miliies^  duos  ecnturi- 
ones,^*  &c.,  an  emendation,  the  truth  of  which  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  by  the  context  in  the  subse- 
quent paragraph,  where  the  triple  vexillum  or  ma- 
nipulus  is  said  to  have  contained  186  men,  t.  e., 
3x62.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  words  ordo, 
manipulaSf  vexillum,  are  throughout  the  chapter  em- 
ployed as  synonymous,  and  they  continued  to  be 
used  indifferently  even  in  the  time  of  Polybius,* 
Kot  TO  filv  fiepo^  iKaorov  kKukeaav  koX  ruyfia  Kai 
arreipav  k(u  arifiaiav.  The  numbers  of  the  legion 
thus  described  are  stated  by  Livy  at  5000 ;  the  cal- 
culation will  stand  as  follows : 

Hastati 15  x  62-  930 

Principcs 15  X  62=  930 

Triarii 15x186=2790 

Centuriones  el  Vexillarii  =  150 

4800 
The  remaining  200  may  have  been  skirmishers 
nut  included  in  the  manipular  battalions;  or  we 
may  suppose  that  Livy  spoke  in  round  numbers,  in 
whicli  case,  instead  of  "  Scribebantur  autem  quaiuor 
jcrc  legiones  quinis  millibus  peditum,'*  we  should 
adopt  the  almost  necessary  correction,  **  Scribeban- 
tur aaiem  quaiuor  legiones  quinis  fere  millibus  pedi- 
lum." 

2.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  (B.C.  150)  the  legion 
contained  4200  men,  except  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, when  it  was  augmented  to  5000.*  It  was 
divided  into  1200  hastati,  1200  principes,  600  tria- 
rii, the  remaining  1200  being  velites,  who  were  dis- 
tributed equally  among  the  three  lines.  When  the 
legion  exceeded  4200,  the  numbers  of  the  hastati, 
principes,  and  velites  were  increased  in  proportion, 
the  number  of  triarii  always  remaining  the  same 
(600).  The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  were  sub- 
divided each  into  10  manipuli  or  ordines,  and  in  each 
manipulus  there  were  two  centuriones,  two  optiones, 
and  two  signiferi :  hence,  when  the  legion  consisted 
of  4200,  a  manipulus  of  the  hastati  or  of  the  principes 
would  contain  120  men,  including  officers,  and  a 
manipulus  of  the  triarii  in  all  cases  60  men  only. 

3.  At  a  subsequent  period,  probably  during  the 
»vars  of  Marius,  certainly  before  the  time  of  Caesar, 
the  practice  of  marshalling  an  army  in  three  lines 
was  changed,  and  the  terms  hastati,  principes,  and 
triarii  fell  into  disuse.  The  legion,  as  explained 
under  Army,  p.  104,  was  now  divided  into  10  co- 
hortes,  each  cohors  into  three  manipuli,  and  each 
tnanipulus  into  two  centurice,  the  manipulus  thus 
constituting  j^^th  part  of  the  whole.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  locus  classicus  on  this  subject 
(sec  p.  104)  is  a  quotation  by  Aulus  Gellius  from 
**  Cincius,  De  Re  Militariy  This  Cincius  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Cincius  Aii- 
mentus  the  annalist ;  but  this  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible, for  Alimentus  served  during  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  Polybius,  who  flourished  full  fifty  years 
later,  gives  no  hint  of  any  such  arrangement  of  the 
Roman  troops. 
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4.  We  may  infer  that  manipulus  roaintaioeil  tii 
last-mentioned  signification  under  the  first  empet 
ors  from  Tacitus,*  where  German  icus,  when  harao 
guing  the  mutinous  legions  "  AdsisUnttm  caniionem 
quia  permixta  videbatur,  discedere  in  moMtpuios  julri 
.  .  .  vexilla  pratferri,  ut  id  saltern  discerneret  cokorte* : ' 
but  in  Ann.,  xiv.,  68,  the  word  is  applied  mom 
loosely  to  a  detachment  of  60  men,  who  were  d*>- 
spatched  under  the  command  of  a  centurion  to  Asia 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  Plautus  to  death. 

5.  Vegetius*  (A.D.  375)  employs  manipulus  as  an 
antiquated  term,  equivalent  to  contubemiunu,  indi- 
cating a  company  of  10  soldiers  who  messed  tt>- 
gether  in  the  same  tent. 

Isidonis'  defines  a  manipulus  to  be  a  body  of  300 
soldiers,  which  will  apply  to  the  period  when  the 
legion  c(mtained  6000  men.  See,  on  the  whole  of 
this  subject,  Le  Beau,  Mimoire  du  Maniple  et  se* 
parties  in  the  Mi  moires  de  V  Academic  des  Inserfj^^ 
tions,  &c.,  t.  xxxii.,  p.  279.  The  views,  however, 
of  this  writer  are  far  from  being  uniformly  correct 

MA'NSIO  {oTaBfiOi:),  a  post-station  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  journey. 

The  great  roads,  which  were  constructed  first  by 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  afterward  by  the  Romatu\ 
were  provided,  at  intervals  corresponding  to  tiw* 
length  of  a  day*s  journey,  with  establishments  en' 
the  same  kind  with  the  khans  or  caravanseras 
which  are  still  found  in  the  East.  There  were  1 1 1 
such  stations  on  the  road  from  Sardes  to  $usa,« 
their  average  distance  from  one  another  being  some- 
thing less  than  20  English  miles.  The  khan,  erect- 
ed at  the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travel 
lers,  is  called  by  Herodotus  xaruAvatc  and  xarovc*. 
yn.  To  stop  for  the  night  was  *raroXwtv.*  As  the 
ancient  roads  made  by  the  kings  of  Persia  are  still 
followed  to  a  considerable  extent,*  so  also  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modem  khan,  which  is  a 
square  building  enclosing  a  large  open  court,  sur- 
rounded by  balconies  with  a  series  of  doors  entering 
into  plain,  unfurnished  apartments,  and  having  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  has  been  copied 
by  uninterrupted  custom  from  the  Persic  «rar6Xv9cr. 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  ar- 
mies or  of  caravans,  they  have  also  served  to  aflbrd 
a  shelter  during  the  night  both  to  man  and  beast. 

The  Latin  term  mansio  is  derived  from  manere, 
signifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  in  travelling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  mansiones  were  at 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  on  those  of 
the  Persian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
castra,  being  probably  mere  places  of  encampmem 
formed  by  making  earthen  intrenchments.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  they  included  not  only  barracks  and 
magazines  of  provisions  {korrea)  for  the  troops,  bat 
commodious  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  emperoi 
himself,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  visit  them 
At  these  stations  the  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 
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fofr  eonYejing  government  despatches.  (Vid.  Cisi- 
vu.)  The  mansio  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  officer  called  mansionarius. 

Besides  the  post-stations  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
I'oumey,  there  were  on  the  Roman  military  ways 
others  at  convenient  intervals,  which  were  used 
merely  to  change  horses  or  to  take  refreshment, 
and  which  were  called  mtUatiimes  {aX^yai),  There 
were  four  or  five  mutationes  to  one  mansio.  The 
l!i7urarium  a  Burdigala  Hierrualcm  usque^  which  is 
a  road-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  of  Constan- 
tioe,  mentions  in  order  the  mansiones  from  Bor- 
deaox  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  intervening  mutationes ^ 
and  other  more  considerable  places,  which  are  call- 
ed cither  civitaieSf  vtVt,  or  castella.  The  number  of 
leagues  (Icuga)  or  of  miles  between  one  place  and 
another  is  also  set  down. 

MANTE'LE  {xetpofianrpoVf  ;^;c<pe*r/«iyerov),  a  nap- 
kin. The  circumstance  that  forks  were  not  invent- 
ed in  ancient  times,  gave  occasion  to  the  use  of 
napkins  at  meals  to  wipe  the  fingers  ;^  also,  when 
the  meal  was  finished,  and  even  before  it  commen- 
ced, an  apparatus  was  carried  round  for  washing 
the  hands.  A  basin,  called  in  Latin  mallumufn,* 
and  in  Greek  x^P^*''^*  ;t^pvi^,  or  x^H^viirrpcv  {vid. 
Chibnips),  was  held  under  the  hands  to  receive  the 
water,  which  was  poured  upon  them  out  of  a  ewer 
(urceolus).  Thus  Homer  describes  the  practice, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  a  recent  traveller, 
it  continues  unchanged  in  the  countries  to  which 
his  description  referred.'  The  boy  or  slave  who 
poured  out  the  water  also  held  the  napkin  or  towel 
for  wiping  the  hands  dry.  The  word  mappa,  said 
to  be  of  Carthaginian  origin,*  denoted  a  smaller 
kind  of  napkin,  or  a  handkerchief,  which  the  guests 
carried  with  them  to  table.*  llie  mantele,  as  it 
was  larger  than  the  mappa,  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  table-cloth.*  ( Vid.  Cosna,  p.  275.)  An  anecdote 
is  preserved  of  Luciliua  the  satirist,  stating  that, 
after  he  had  been  dining  with  Laelius,  he  ran  afler 
(lim  m  sport  with  a  twisted  napkin  or  handkerchief, 
R8  if  to  strike  him  {obtorta  mappa'). 

The  napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
made  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  (a>^oAiv^').  Some- 
times, however,  they  were  of  fine  linen  {kKTpifjtfMTa 
Xofiirpa  aivdovv^/*).  Sometimes  they  were  wool- 
len, with  a  soft  and  even  nap  {tonsis  majUelia  vilr 
lis^*).  Those  made  of  Asbestos  must  have  been 
rare.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
used  linen  napkins  embroidered  or  interwoven  with 
gold,"  and  the  traveller  already  quoted  informs  us 
that  this  luxury  still  continues  in  the  East.  Nap- 
kins were  also  worn  by  women  as  a  headdress,  in 
wbich  case  they  were  of  fine  materials  and  gay 
colours.**  These  were  no  doubt  put  on  in  a  variety 
of  elegant  ways,  resembling  those  which  are  in  use 
among  the  females  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor at  the  present  day. 

♦MANTICHORA  (/*avT4;f(jpaf,  or,  as  some  read 
it,  ftavTix6pa^\  "  an  animal  briefly  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle and  Ctesias.  Gesner  concludes  that  it  was 
the  Hyena,  or  nearly  allied  to  it.  Schneider  in- 
elincs  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  some  species  of 
Porcupine.  Heeren  contends  that  the  description 
of  Ctesias  is  taken  from  one  of  the  monstrous  fig- 
ares  of  animals  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis."  The 
Mantichoras  is  said  to  have  had  the  face  and  ears  of 
a  human  being,  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  tail  of  a 
serpent,  termina|ing  like  a  scorpion's.    Its  cry  re- 


1.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  i.,  S,  ♦  51.)- 2.  (Fcstas,  s,  t.)— 3.  (fellows^B 
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sembled  the  blended  notes  of  a  pipe  and  tram 
pet.» 

♦MANTIS  {fjtavric).  The  fiavric  of  Theocritus, 
according  to  Adams,  was  moat  probably  the  Cicada t 
and  the  same  authority  considers  it  doubtful  if  thfl 
term  ever  stands  for  the  Cancer  mantis^  L.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  insects,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  the  M.  precaria^  or  Camel-crick- 
et." "  Another  amusing  insect,"  observes  Dodwell. 
"  which  is  not  uncommon  in  warm  climates,  is  the 
Mantis;  it  is  called  la  morte  by  the  Italians,  and 
baton  marchant  and  prie  dicu  by  the  French.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  them.  The  most  common  and 
the  most  beautiful  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  with 
long  wings,  which  they  fold  up  in  several  plaits. 
They  are,  in  general,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
with  long  legs  and  claws,  which  they  use  with 
great  dexterity  in  sizing  their  prey.  This  consists 
of  any  kind  of  insect  which  they  can  master.  I 
have  seen  them  catch  wasps  and  bees.  If,  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  prey,  any  other  in- 
sect settles  within  their  reach,  they  first  stick  the 
former  on  some  sharp  spikes  with  which  their  legs 
are  provided,  and  then  catch  the  other.** 

M ANT'ICE  (fiavTiKv).    ( Vid.  Divinatio.) 

MANU'BIiE.     (Vid  Spolia.) 

MANULEA'TUS.     ( Vid.  Chiridota  ) 

MANUM,  CONVENTIO  IN.  {Vid.  Marriao^ 
Roman.) 

MANUMI'SSIO  was  the  form  by  which  slaves 
and  persons  in  mancipii  causa  were  released  from 
those  conditions  respectively. 

There  were  three  modes  of  effect  ng  a  jusia  ot  le- 
gitima  manumissio,  namely,  v indicia,  census,  and 
testamentum,  which  are  enumerated  both  by  Gains 
and  Ulpian'  as  existing  in  their  time.*  Of  these 
the  manumissio  by  vindicta  is  probably  the  oldest 
and,  perhaps,  was  once  the  only  mode  of  manumiS' 
sion.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  in  use  at  an  early 
period,*  and,  indeed,  he  states  that  some  persons 
refer  the  origin  of  the  vindicta  to  the  event  there  re- 
lated, and  derive  its  name  from  Vindicius ;  the  lat- 
ter part,  at  least,  of  the  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  manumissio  by  the  vindicta 
was  as  follows :  The  master  brought  his  slave  be* 
fore  the  magistratus.  and  stated  the  grounds  (causa) 
of  the  intended  manumission.  The  lictor  of  the 
magistratus  laid  a  rod  (festuca)  on  the  head  of  the 
slave,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  words,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  that  is,  "  vindicavit  in  libertatem.'*  The 
master  in  the  mean  time  held  the  slave,  and  after 
he  h?/^  nronounced  the  words  *'  hunc  kominem  libe- 
rum  voloy"  he  turned  him  round  (momenta  turbinit 
exit  Marcus  Dama*)  and  let  him  go  (emisit  e  manu), 
whence  the  general  name  of  the  act  of  manumis- 
sion. The  magistratus  then  declared  him  to  be 
free,  in  reference  to  which  Cicero'  seems  to  use  the 
word  "  addicere."  The  word  vindicta  itself,  which 
is  properly  the  res  vindicata,  is  used  for  festuca  by 
Horace."    Plautus*  uses  festuca. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  manu- 
missio was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  in  jure 
vindicationes,'*  and  that  the  lictor  in  the  case  of 
manumission  represented  the  opposite  claimant  in 
the  vindicatio." 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  vindicta,  see 
ViNOiciJE  and  Vindicatio. 


1.  (>Tiatot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  3.— Ctea.,  Iodic- ^lian,  N.  A.,  i«, 
21.— Ilceren,  Hist.  Researches,  vol.  i.,  p.  155.— Adams,  Append  f 
S.  T.)— 2.  (The'icr.,  Idyl.,  x.,  18.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.— Do* 
well's  Tour,  vol.  ii.,  n^  46  )— 3.  (Frag.,  1.)— 4.  (Compare  Cic. 
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Sat.,v.,  78.)— 7.  (ad  Att.,  vii.,  2.)  — 8.  (Sat.,  ii.,  7.  76.)  — »: 
(Mil.  Glor.,  iv.,  1,  15.)— 10.  (Gaius,  iv.,  16.)— 11.  {Vid.  Unter 
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The  manumissio  by  the  census  is  thus  briefly  tie- 
•cribed  by  Ulpian  :  "  Slaves  were  formerly  manu- 
mitted by  census,  when  at  the  lustral  census  {lus- 
t*^zli  censu)  at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  census  (some 
read  fiomen  instead  of  census)  at  the  bidding  of  their 
masters."  Persons  in  mancipio  might  also  obtain 
their  manumission  in  this  way.^ 

In  the  absence  of  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
origin  of  the^e  two  modes  of  manumissio,  modem 
writers  indulge  themselves  in  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures. It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  manumis- 
Bioa  by  vindicta  only  gave  libertfis  and  not  civitas ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  It  may  easily  be 
allowed,  that  in  the  earliest  period  the  civitas  could 
only  be  conferred  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  effectual  manumission 
except  by  the  same  power.  But  the  form  of  the 
vindicta  itself  supposes,  not  that  the  person  manu- 
mitted was  a  slave,  but  that  he  was  a  free  person, 
against  whose  freedom  his  master  made  a  claim. 
The  proceeding  before  the  magistratus  was  in  form 
an  assertion  cf  the  slave's  freedom  {manu  asserere 
liberali  causa*),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de- 
fence, but  he  Jet  him  go  as  a  free  man.  The  pro- 
ceeding then  resembles  the  in  jure  cessio,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  fictitious  suit,  in  which  freedom  (Uberttu) 
was  the  matter  in  issue.  It  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  fiction,  that  when  the  magistratus  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  freedom  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  civitas. 

In  the  case  of  the  census  the  slave  was  register- 
ed as  a  citizen  with  his  master's  consent.  The  as- 
sumption that  the  vindicta  must  have  originally  pre- 
ceded the  census,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all,  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  proceed 
tng,  which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave,  with  his 
master's  consent,  as  a  citizen.  A  question  might 
arise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free  imme- 
diately on  being  entered  on  the  censors'  roll,  or  not 
until  the  lustrum  was  celebrated ;'  and  this  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  for  his  acquisitions 
were  only  his  own  from  the  time  when  he  became 
a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  confirmed  freedom 
which  was  given  by  will  (teslamentum).  Freedom 
{libertas)  might  be  given  either  dirccto,  that  is,  as  a 
legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideicommissum.  The  slave 
who  was  made  free  directo  was  called  orcinus  li- 
bertus  (or  horcinus,  as  in  UIp.,  Frag.\  for  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  that  certain  senators  were  called 
orcini.*  He  who  received  his  libertas  by  way  of 
fideicommissum  was  not  the  libertus  of  the  testa- 
tor, but  of  the  person  who  was  requested  to  manu- 
mit him  {manumissor) :  if  the  heres  who  was  re- 
(juested  to  manumit  refused,  he  might  be  compelled 
to  manumit  on  application  being  made  to  the  proper 
authority.  Libertas  might  be  given  by  fideicom- 
missum to  a  slave  of  the  testator,  of  his  heres,  or 
of  his  legatee,  and  also  to  the  slave  of  any  other 
person  (cxtraneus).  In  case  of  libertas  being  thus 
driven  to  the  slave  of  any  other  person,  the  gift  of 
libertas  was  extinguished  if  the  owner  would  not 
sell  the  slave  at  a  fair  price.  A  slave  who  was 
made  conditionally  free  by  testament,  was  called 
statu  liber,  and  he  was  the  slave  of  the  heres  until 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  If  a  statu  liber  was 
sold  by  the  heres,  or  if  the  ownership  of  him  was 
acquired  by  usucapion,  he  had  still  the  benefit  of  the 
condition  :  this  provision  was  contained  in  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free 
and  heres  by  the  testator's  will,  on  the  death  of  the 
testator  he  became  both  free  and  heres,  whether  he 
wished  it  or  not.  ( Vid.  Hkres.) 
The  lex  JElia  Sentia  laid  various  restrictions  on 


manumission.  Among  other  things,  it  enacted  tAU 
a  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age  should  not  becooM 
a  Roman  citizen  by  manumission,  unless  the  grounda 
of  manumission  were  approved  before  a  body  called 
consilium,  and  the  ceremony  of  vindicta  was  or>- 
served.  This  consilium  at  Rome  consisted  of  fi»a 
senators  and  five  equites,  all  puberes ;  and  in  the 
provinces  of  twenty  recuperatores,  who  were  Ro- 
man citizens.  If  an  insolvent  master  manumitted 
by  testament  a  slave  under  thirty  years,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  made  him  his  heres,  the  lex  did  not  ap- 
ply. This  lex  also  annolled  all  manumissions  made 
for  the  purpose  of  cheating  creditors  and  defraodiog 
patrons  of  their  rights.  The  ceremony  of  manumit- 
ting slaves  above  thirty  years  of  age  had  become 
very  simple  in  the  time  of  Gains  :'  it  might  be  In 
the  public  road  (m  transitu),  as  when  the  pretor  or 
proconsul  was  going  to  the  bath  or  the  theatre.  lo 
fact,  it  was  not  the  place  which  determined  the  ra- 
lidity  of  such  an  act,  but  it  was  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  done  before  a  competent  authority :  benoe 
it  could  take  place  before  municipal  magistrataa 
who  had  the  legis  actio.  The  Romans  never  loot 
sight  of  the  real  groundwork  of  their  instttutiona. 
whatever  changes  might  be  made  in  mere  fomos. 
The  lex  iElia  Sentia  also  prevented  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age  from  manumitting  slaves,  ex- 
cept by  the  vindicta.  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
consilium.    {Vid.  AIlik  Sentia.) 

The  lex  Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia  fixed  limits  to  the 
number  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  by  wilL 
The  number  allowed  was  a  half,  one  third,  one 
fourth,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  that  the 
testator  possessed,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  the 
lex.  As  jts  provisions  only  applied  to  cases  where 
a  man  had  more  than  two  slaves,  the  owner  of  oce 
slave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  afifected  by  this  lex. 
It  also  provided  that  the  slaves  to  whom  freedom 
was  given  should  be  named.  This  lex  only  ap* 
plied  to  manumission  by  testament  ft  was  passed 
about  A.D.  7,  and  several  senalns  consults  were 
made  to  prevent  evasions  of  it.*  This  lex  was  re» 
pealed  by  Justinian.' 

A  form  of  manumission  "inter  amicos'*  is  alloded 
to  by  Gaius.  This  was,  in  fact,  no  legal  manumis- 
sion, but  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  the  master's 
wish,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  positive  law.  This  might  bn  done  by 
inviting  the  slave  lo  table,  writmg  him  a  letter,  or 
in  any  other  less  formal  way.  It  is  staled  that  ori- 
ginally such  a  gift  of  freedom  could  be  r#H:alled,  a? 
to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  was  not  legal 
freedom ;  but  ultimately  the  praetor  look  persons 
who  had  been  made  free  in  this  manner  under  his 
protection,  and  the  lex  Junia  Norbana  gave  them  ih* 
status  called  Latinitas. 

A  manumissio  sacrorum  causa  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the  words 
sacrorum  causa  point  rather  to  the  gronnds  of  the 
manumission  :  the  form  might  be  the  usual  form.* 

Besides  the  due  observance  of  the  legal  forms,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  manu- 
mission, that  the  manumissor  should  have  the  qui . 
ritarian  ownership  of  the  slave.  If  the  shive  waa 
merely  in  bonis,  he  only  became  a  Latinus  by  man- 
umission.  A  woman  in  tutela,  and  a  pupillus  or  po- 
pilla,  could  not  manumit.  If  several  persons  were 
joint  owners  (socii)  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  them  man- 
umitted the  slave  in  such  form  as  would  have  effect- 
ed complete  manumission  if  the  slave  had  been  the 
sole  property  of  the  manumissor,  such  manumissor 
lost  his  share  in  the  slave,  which  accrued  to  tbe  otb 
er  joint  owner  or  joint  owners.    Justinian  enacted 
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MARGARITA. 


,  if  ctJy  one  joint  owner  was  willing  to  mamunit 
a  slave,  the  other  might  be  compelled  to  manumit 
on  receiving  the  price  fixed  by  law  for  their  shares. 
If  one  person  had  the  usosfructus  and  another  the 
property  of  a  slave,  and  the  slave  was  manumitted 
by  him  who  had  the  property,  be  did  not  become 
free  till  the  ususfructns  had  expired  :  in  the  mean 
Ume,  however,  he  had  no  legal  owner  {domintu). 

The  act  of  manumission  established  the  relation 
3f  jatronns  and  libertus  between  the  manumissor 
icd  the  manumitted.  When  manumitted  by  a  citi- 
len,  the  libertus  took  the  prenomen  and  the  gentile 
name  of  the  manumissor,  and  became,  in  a  sense,  a 
member  of  the  gens  of  his  patron.  To  these  two 
Daiiv3s  be  added  some  other  name  as  a  cognomen, 
either  some  name  by  which  he  was  previously 
known,  or  some  name  assumed  on  the  occasion  : 
thus  we  find  the  names  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  P.  Teren- 
tius  Afer,  and  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manu- 
mitted by  the  state  as  a  servus  publicus,  he  receiv- 
ed the  civitas  and  a  prsenomen  and  gentile  name,  or 
he  took  that  of  the  magistratus  before  whom  he  was 
manumitted.  The  relation  between  a  patronus  and 
libertus  is  stated  under  Pateonob. 

At  the  time  when  Gaius  wrote,  the  peculiar  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  were  of  less  importance  than 
they  had  been  under  the  Republic.  He  states  that 
ill  slaves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper  form, 
and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became  com- 
plete Roman  citizens.  But  this  could  not  have  been 
so  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  liberti  of  the  plebeians, 
for  instance,  before  their  masters  obtained  the  ho- 
nores,  could  not  be  in  a  better  condition  than  those 
who  manumitted  them,  and  their  masters  had  not 
then  the  complete  civitas.  The  want  of  ingenuitas 
also  aflTected  their  status ;  but  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  even  under  the  Empire.    <  Vid.  Inoenui.) 

Before  the  year  B  C.  311,  the  libertini  had  not 
the  saflragium,  but  in  that  year  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  gave  the  libertini  a  place  in  the  tribes,  and 
from  this  time  the  libertini  had  the  suffragium  afler 
they  were  duly  admitted  on  the  censors'  roU.^  In 
the  year  B.C.  304  they  were  placed  in  the  tribus 
orfoanae,  and  not  allowed  to  perform  military  service. 
In  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  B.C.  169, 
they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribus  urbanse  deter- 
mined by  lot,*  or,  as  Cicero'  expresses  it,  the  father 
of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronii  transferred  the  li- 
bertini {nutu  alque  verbo)  into  the  tribus  urbanae. 
Subsequently,  by  a  law  of  i£railius  Scaurus,  about 
B.C.  116,  they  were  restored  to  the  four  city  tribes, 
and  this  remained  their  condition  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic,  though  various  attempts  were  made  to 
give  them  a  better  suffrage. 

A  tax  was  levied  on  manumission  by  a  lex  Man- 
ila, B.C.  357  :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  vicesima.* 

MANUS  FERREA.    (Vid.  Haepago.) 

MANUS  INJE'CTIO  is  one  of  the  five  modi  or 
*bnns  of  the  legis  actio  according  to  Gaius. •  It 
was,  in  effect,  in  some  cases,  a  kind  of  execution. 
The  judicati  manus  injectio  was  given  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  plaintiff  {actor)  laid  hold  of  the  defend- 
ant, using  the  formal  words  '*  Quod  tu  miki  judica- 
tuM  sire  damnatus  es  seslerlium  x  milia  qua  dolo  malo 
nor-  solvisti  oh  earn  rem  ego  tibi  sestertium  x  milia  judi- 
catt  manus  injicio."  The  defendant,  who  had  been 
eomlemned  in  a  certain  sura,  had  thirty  days  allowed 
him  to  make  payment  in.  and  after  that  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio.  The  defendant  was  not 
permitted  to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only  mode 
of  defence  was  to  find  some  responsible  person  {mn- 
iexS  who  would  undertake  his  defence  {fro  eo  lege 
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fgere).  If  he  found  no  v index,  the  plainti/f  oraea 
itor,  for  such  the  judgment  really  made  him,  might 
carry  the  defendant  to  his  house,  and  keep  him  in 
confinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which  time  hia 
name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were  proclaimed 
at  three  successive  nundins.  If  no  one  paid  thn 
debt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to  death  or  sold.* 
According  to  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the 
person  must  be  brought  before  the  prstor  (in  jus), 
which,  of  course,  means  that  he  must  be  seized 
first :  if,  when  brought  before  the  prstor,  he  did  not 
pay  the  money  {ni  judicatum  solvit)  or  find  a  vindez, 
he  might  be  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  apparent- 
ly without  the  formality  of  an  addictio.  The  lex 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  the  manus  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  sponsor  was 
not  repaid  in  six  months.  The  lex  Furia  de  Sponsu 
allowed  it  against  him  who  had  exacted  from  a 
sponsor  more  than  his  just  proportion  {virUis  pars). 
These  and  other  leges  allowed  the  manus  injectio 
pro  judicato,  because  in  these  cases  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff  was  equivalent  to  a  claim  of  a  res  judicata. 
Other  leges  granted  the  manus  injectio  pura,  that 
is,  non  pro  judicato,  as  the  lex  Furia  Testamentaria 
and  the  Marcia  adversus  feneratores.  But  in  these 
cases  the  defendant  might  withdraw  himself  from 
the  manus  injectio  {manum  sibi  depellere),  and  de- 
fend his  cause ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  could 
only  relieve  himself  from  this  seizure  by  actually 
undertaking  to  defend  himself  by  legal  means.  Ac* 
cordingly,  if  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  old  law, 
it  was  in  these  cases  an  execution  if  the  defendant 
chose  to  let  it  be  so ;  if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same 
as  serving  him  with  process  to  appear  before  ihe 
pmtor.  A  lex,  the  name  of  which  is  obliterated  in 
Gaius,  allowed  the  person  seized  to  defend  his  own 
cause  except  in  the  case  of  a  "  judicatus,"  and  "u 
pro  quo  depensum  est;"  and,  consequently,  in  the 
two  latter  cases,  even  afler  the  passing  of  this  lex, 
a  man  was  bound  to  find  a  vindex.  This  continued 
the  practice  so  long  as  the  legis  actiones  wore  in 
use ;  *♦  whence,"  says  Gaius,"  *'  in  our  time,  a  man 
*  cum  quo  judicati  depensive  agitur'  is  compelled  to 
give  security  *  judicatum  solvi.*  "  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  the  vindex  in  the  old  time  was 
liable  to  pay,  if  he  could  find  no  good  defence  to  the 
plaintiflT's  claim  ;  for,  as  the  vindex  could  "  lege 
agere,"  though  the  defendant  conid  not,  we  must 
assume  that  he  might  show,  if  he  could,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  complaint ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  had  been  paid ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
no  good  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt  himself 

MAPPA.     {Vid.  Mantblb.) 

•MAR'ATHRUM  {fiapaBpov),  the  Fennel,  orpine. 
thum  fcmiculum.  Thus  Apuleins  remarks,  "  Graeci 
Marathron,  Latin  i  Faniculum  vocant."' 

♦MARGARITA  {fizpyapinj^,  fulpyapo^,  &c.),  iho 
Pearl.  "The  fullest  account  of  Pearls  contained 
in  any  Greek  author  is  to  be  found  in  i£lian.*  The 
Indian  pearl-fish  of  which  he  speaks  is,  no  doubl, 
the  Avicula  Margaritifera.  The  shell  which  produces 
the  finest  pearls  in  Britain  is  the  Mya  Margaritifcra^ 
L.,  now  called  Aiasmodon  Margaritiferum.^*  "  Th« 
Pearl,"  observes  Sir  John  Hill,  **  was  in  great  es- 
teem among  the  ancients  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job.  By  the  Romans  it  was  allowed  the  second 
rank  among  jewels.  Pearls  are  produced  in  many 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  but  the  finest,  and  what  are  prop 
erly  the  genuine  Pearl,  are  bred  in  the  Concha  Mar 
gearitifera  plerisque^  Berberi  antiquis  Jndis  dicta.* 
Theophrastus  seems  to  have  been  very  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  Pearl,  and  doubt- 
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fitm  means  this  very  shell  by  hit  barpeK^  nvL 
Audrosthanes  aljo  confirms  its  being  this  very 
shell  that  the  fine  O-'c^ti'  p<viHs  are  found  in :  iv 
di  idioy  Ka^irvaiv  htii  oi  hepotyit  i^  oi  ii  fiapyaplTic 
y^'^r  Tl_e  P^arl  is  no  more  than  a  morbid  excres- 
cence from  the  animal  in  which  it  is  found."*  "The 
commsree  of  pearls  appears  to  be  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  History,  in  fact,  apprizes  us  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  princes  of  the  East  h2*e  sought 
after  this  kind  of  ornament  with  a  sort  of  passion, 
«nd  have  employed  it  in  all  parts  of  their  dress,  and 
even  in  decorating  instruments,  furniture,  &c.  The 
Persians,  according  to  Atheneus,  paid  for  pearls 
with  their  weight  in  gold.  The  pearl  mussels, 
therefore,  must  be  like  our  common  mussels,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  prodigious  quantity  that  have  been 
eaten  for  so  many  years,  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
any  sensible  diminution."'  "The  art  of  forcing 
shell-fish  to  produce  pearls  was  known  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
philosopher  Apollonius,  who  thought  that  circum- 
stance worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  Indians 
dived  into  the  sea  after  they  had  rendered  it  calm, 
and  perhaps  clearer,  by  pouring  oil  upon  it.  They 
then  enticed  the  fish,  by  means  of  some  bait,  to  open 
their  shells,  and  having  pricked  them  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  received  the  liquor  that  flowed 
from  them  in  small  holes  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  in 
which  they  hardened  into  real  pearls."  For  farther 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  invention 
of  Linnaeus  for  producing  pearls,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Beckmann,'  from  whom  the  above  has  been  taken. 

MARIS  or  MARES  {jidpic  or  fjidptfc)  (Hesych., 
udpiaTov),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux*  and  Aristotle,*  contained  6  coty- 
lae,  =2-973  pints.  Polyaenus  mentions  a  much 
larger  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing  10 
congii,  =7  galls.  3  471  pints.* 

•MARMOR  ifidpfiapoc).  Marble.  "  Strictly  speak- 
ing," observes  Adams,  "  the  term  Marble  should  be 
eonfined  to  those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  are  susceptible  of  a  polish  ;  but  the  term  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  all  stones  susceptible  of 
a  good  polish."  The  most  celebrated  of  the  antique 
marbles  were  the  Parian,  Pentelican,  Chian,  and 
Theban,  for  an  account  of  which  consult  the  several 
heads.  ^ 

MARRIAGE  (GREEK)  (Tdfioc).  The  ancient 
Greek  legislators  considered  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage as  a  matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of 
public  or  general  interest.  This  was  particularly 
;he  case  at  Sparia,  where  the  subordination  of  pri- 
vate interests  and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed 
exigencies  of  the  state  was  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  regulations  on  this  subject.  For  instance,  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  might 
V3  taken  against  those  who  married  too  late  (ypai^n 
jfl/tyafdov)  or  unsuitably  {ypa^  naKoyafdov),  as  well 
'iS  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  all  {ypa^ 
uyofilov').  These  regulations  were  founded  on  the 
generally  recognised  principle  that  it  was  the  duty 
uf  every  citizen  to  raise  up  a  strong  and  healthy 
progeny  of  legitimate  children  to  the  state.*  So  en- 
tirely, in  fact,  did  the  Spartans  consider  the  reKvo- 
irotta,  or  the  production  of  children,  as  the  main 
object  of  marriage,  and  an  4»bject  which  the  state 
was  bound  to  promote,  that  whenever  a  woman  had 
no  children  by  her  own  husband,  she  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  even  required  by  the  laws  to  cohabit 
with  another  man."  On  the  same  principle,  and  for 
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the  purpose  of  prever:iing  the  extinction  of  a»  fun- 
ily,  the  Spartan  king  Anaxandrides  was  allowed  ti 
cohabit  with  two  wives,  for  whom  he  kept  tw« 
separate  establishments :  a  case  of  bigamy  which, 
as  Herodotus^  observes,  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  Spartan,  nor,  indeed,  with  Hellenic  cusuuns. 
Thus  the  heroes  of  Homer  appear  never  to  ha?e 
had  more  than  one  Kovpiditi  akoxfK,*  though  tbej 
are  frequently  represented  as  living  ib  concubinagf 
with  one  or  more  iraXXoKaL  Solon  also  seems  U» 
have  viewed  marriage  as  a  matter  in  which  the 
state  had  a  right  to  interfere,  for  we  vre  told  that 
his  laws  allowed  of  a  ypa^  dyofuov,  though  the 
regulation  seems  to  have  grown  obsolete  in  later 
times ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  its  application.'  Plato,  too,  may  be  quoted  to 
prove  how  general  was  this  feeling ;  for,  according 
to  his  laws,*  any  one  who  did  not  marry  before  be 
was  thirty-five  was  punishable  not  only  with  urifua, 
but  also  with  pecuniary  penalties ;  and  he  expressly 
states  that,  in  choosing  a  wife,  every  one  ought  to 
consult  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  not  bis  own 
pleasure.* 

But,  independent  of  any  public  considerations, 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  reasons  (pecu* 
liar  to  the  ancients)  which  made  marriage  an  obliga- 
tion. Plato*  mentions  one  of  these,  viz.,  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  every  individual  to  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  representatives  to  succeed  himself 
as  ministers  of  the  Divinity  (r^  Qe^  wnfpirac  up^ 
avTov  napadiiovai).  Another  was  the  desire  felt 
by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  perpetuate  his 
own  name,  but  also  to  prevent  his  "  heritage  being 
desolate,  and  his  name  being  cut  off"  (btruc  /ih  ^lc- 
prifujawji  Tov^  a^tripuv  avTutv  oliKoiff),  and  to  leave 
some  one  who  might  make  the  customary  offerioBt 
at  his  grave  (oAA*  larai  ri^  kqX  6  evaytuv^),  \%e 
are  told  that,  with  this  view,  childless  persons 
sometimes  adopted  children. 

The  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  ancients  was  bot 
rarely  grounded  upon  affection,  and  scarcely  ever 
could  have  been  the  result  of  previous  ac4}uaintance 
or  familiarity.  In  many  cases  a  father  chose  foi 
his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had  never  seen,  as 
compelled  him  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  clieckinf 
his  extravagances.  Terence*  thus  illustrates  the 
practice : 

**  Pater  prcUeriens  modo 
Mihi  aptid  forum,  uxor  libi  ducenda  est,  Pampkile^ 

hodie  inquit :  para" 

In  Plautus*  a  son  promises  his  father  that  he  wtO 
marry  in  these  words  : 

'*  Ego  ducaviy  paler :  eliam  si  quam  aliam  jubebts.^' 
Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  have  been 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  measure 
correspond.  Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  female  lo  a 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  thought  necessa  rj : 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  her  pa- 
rents, and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be,  a  stran- 
ger for  her  husband  and  lord.  Sophocles  thus 
describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  respect :  "  "Wlien 
we  are  grown  up  (he  makes  a  female  say)  we  ar» 
driven  away  from  our  parents  and  paternal  gods.' 
Koi  rot/r*,  kneiSdv  ev^povrf  C^i^ff  fda, 
Xpeuv  iiratvelv,  kcu  doKtiv  moam^  ix'iv^^ 
So  also  in  Euripides,*^  Herraione  declares  that  it  i^ 
her  father*s  business  to  provide  a  husband  for  her. 
The  result  of  marriages  contracted  in  this  manner 
would  naturally  be  a  want  of  confidence  and  mutual 
understanding  between  husband  and  wife,  until  th«^y 
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I  better  .acquainted  with,  and  accustufned  to, 
I  other.  2  uiiopbon*  illustrates  this  with  much 
i  in  the  pe  I  son  of  Ischomachus,  who  says  of  his 
newly-married  Me :  **  When  at  last  she  was  man- 
ageable Cyeipo^  <^r)f  and  getting  tame,  so  that  I 
oould  talk  witi.  her,  I  asked  her,"  dec,  dec.  By 
the  Athenian  idws,  a  citizen  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  with  a  fo>eign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
very  severe  penalties  ;•  but  proximity  by  blood  {ay- 
Xioreia),  or  contanguinity  {avyyiveLa)^  was  not,  with 
aome  few  excep^^ions,  a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part 
of  Greece ;  direU  lineal  descent  was.'  Thus  broth- 
ers were  permitted  to  marry  with  sisters  even,  if 
not  6/iOfifiTpioi,  (ii*  born  from  the  same  mother,  as 
Cimon  did  with  Elpinice,  though  a  connexion  of 
this  sort  appears  to  have  been  looked  on  with  ab- 
horrence.* In  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  indeed, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit  of  caste  or  fam- 
ily pride,  and  other  causes,  such  as  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  social  intercourse,  would  tend  to 
make  marriages  frequent  among  near  relatives  and 
connexions.*  At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of 
a  father  dying  interstate  and  without  male  children, 
his  heiress  had  no  choice  in  marriage;  she  was 
compelled  by  law  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman  not 
in  the  ascending  line ;  and  if  the  heiress  were  poor 
(d^affc),  the  nearest  unmarried  kinsman  either  mar- 
ried her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  her  rank. 
When  there  were  seve"^  coheiresses,  they  were 
respectively  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.  {Vid.  Epiclerus.)  The 
heiress,  in  fact,  together  with  her  inheritance,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  family,  so 
that,  in  early  timeu,  a  father  could  not  give  his 
daughter  (if  an  heiress)  in  marriage  without  their 
(»a8ent.*  But  this  was  not  the  case  according  to 
the  later  Athenian  law,^  by  which  a  father  was 
etapowered  to  dispose  of  his  daughter  by  will  or 
otherwise,  just  as  widows  also  were  disposed  of 
in  marriage  by  the  will  of  their  husbands,  who  were 
coasidereS  their  rightful  guardians  {Kvpioi).^ 

The  same  practice  of  marrying  in  the  family 
(oUoc),  especially  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 
at  Sparta :  thus  Leonidas  married  the  heiress  of 
Cleomenes,  as  being  her  ayxicrev^  or  next  of  kin, 
and  Anaxand rides  his  own  sister's  daughter.  More- 
over, if  a  father  had  not  determined  himself  con- 
cerning his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  the  king's 
court  who  among  the  privileged  persons  or  mem- 
Ders  of  the  same  family  should  marry  the  heiress.* 
A  striking  resemblance  to  the  Athenian  law  re- 
specting heiresses  is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code, 
4S  detailed  in  Numhers^^^  and  exemplified  in  Rutk}^ 
But  match-making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
m  default  of  any  legal  regulations,  entirely  lef^  to 
the  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  for  we  read  of 
women  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  irpofiv^irrpiai  or  irpofivtiOTpldei.^* 
The  profession,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thought  very  honourable,  nor  to  have  been 
held  in  repute,  as  being  too  nearly  connected  with, 
or  likely  to  be  prostituted  to,  npoayuyela.^* 

Particular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
thoaght  auspicious  and  favourable  for  marriage 
among  the  Greeks.  Aristotle^*  speaks  of  the  winter 
generally  as  being  so  considered,  and  at  Athens  the 
month  Tofir^Xiuv,  partly  corresponding  to  our  Janu- 
ary, received  its  name  from  marriages  being  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  it.  Hesiod**  reconunends 
marrying  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month : 


1.  ((Econ.,7, 10.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Near.,  1350.)— 3.  (lascus, 
D»  Cinm.  hsred.,  p.  72.)— 4.  (Becker,  Chariklet,  ii.,  448.)-^ 
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'Ev  6k  TerdpT^  /j/voc  aytaOoi  k^  oUov  aKO^n*, 
but  whether  he  means  the  fourth  from  the  begin, 
ninj  or  end  of  the  month  is  doubtful.    Euripides' 
speaks  as  if  the  time  of  the  full  moon  were  thought 
favourable, 

in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  dLxoim- 
vidtQ  iffnepci,  or  the  full-moon  nights  in  Pindar.* 
That  this  prepossession,  however,  was  not  general 
and  permanent,  appears  from  Proclus,*  who  inform* 
us  that  the  Athenians  selected  for  maniages  thu 
times  of  new  moon  (rof  npdc  ovvoSov  VM'ipag)^  i.  e^ 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction. 

There  was  also  some  diflerence  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  30  and  36, 
and  women  about  30,  or  rather  before.* 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  usual  prelimina- 
ries and  accompaniments  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  The  most  important  preliminary 
at  Athens  was  the  kyyvjfatc  or  betrothal,  which  was, 
in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  complete  validity  of  a 
marriage  contract.  It  was  made  by  the  natural  or 
legal  guardian  (6  *vp*of )  of  the  bride  elect,  and  at- 
tended by  the  relatives  of  both  parties  as  witnesses 
The  law  of  Athens  ordained  that  all  children  bom 
from  a  marriage  legally  contracted  in  this  respect 
should  be  yv^aioi,*  and  consequently,  if  sons,  lao- 
fioipoi,  or  entitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavelkind. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  a  mar- 
riage without  espousals  would  lose  their  heritable 
rights,  which  depended  on  their  being  born  k^uariji 
KoL  kyyvfjTiiQ  yvvaiKo^  :  i.  «.,  from  a  citizen  and  a 
legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife's  dowry  was  ahu 
settled  at  the  espousals.* 

But  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  observii) 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  oi  w^niagc. 
The  first  of  these  were  the  irpori^ia  yufiuv  (>r  irpo- 
ydfuiaf''  and  consisted  of  sacrifices  or  offerings  ;nade 
to  the  Oeol  yap^Xioiy  or  divinities  who  presided  cer 
marriage.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  made  on  the  day  before  the  yupog  or  marriage ; 
but  there  is  a  passage  in  Euripides*  which  makes  it 
probable  that  this  was  not  always  the  case.  The 
sacrificer  was  the  father  of  the  bride  elect ;  the 
divinities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made  were,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux,*  Hera,  and  Artemis,  and  the 
Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect  then  dedicated  the 
anapxai  of  their  hair.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus'*  they  were  Zeus  and  Hera  reXsia  (Juno  pronu- 
ba) ;  but  they  probably  varied  in  different  countries, 
and  were  sometimes  the  Geot  kyxupioi  or  local  dei- 
ties. The  offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  made 
with  a  view  of  propitiating  her,  as  she  wa.s  supposed 
to  be  averse  to  marriage.  ( Vid.  Braoronia,  p.  172.) 
We  may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  irpoyafieia 
as  synonymous  with  npoTeXeia,  making  yufioc  iden- 
tical with  Tt^of,  as  if  marriage  were  the  riXoc  or 
perfection  of  man's  being :  whence  riXeioci  connect- 
ed with  or  presiding  over  marriage  or  a  married 
person,  and  dofioc  vfiiri'X'n^^  a  house  without  a  hus- 
band, or  incomplete."  Another  ceremony  of  almost 
general  observance  on  the  wedding-day  was  the 
bathing  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water 
fetched  from  some  particular  fountain,  whence,  as 
some  think,  the  custom  of  placing  the  figure  of  a 
XovTpo^poc,  or  "  water-carrier,"  over  the  tombs  of 
those  who  died  unmarried.  ( Vid.  Loutron,  p.  599.} 
Ailer  these  preliminaries,  the  bride  was  generally 
conducted  from  her  father's  to  the  house  of  the 
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bridegroom  at  li^htfall,  en  a  ehaiiot  {i^  d/io^c) 
drawn  bj  a  pair  cf  miiles  or  oicn,  and  uirDiahed 
with  a  xXtvlc  or  kind  of  couch  as  a  ceat.  On  either 
nido  of  her  sat  the  bridegroom  ani!  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  or  relatives,  who,  il^m  S^is  ofS^ce, 
was  called  irapavvfi^  or  wft^evr^c ;  ^^t,  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  {fixniio)  with  the  bride  and  bridfr 
groom,  he  was  sometimes  called  IhB  irdpox^  {6  tK 
rpirov  6  Trapoxovfievo^  irdpoxoc  ixX^drf^y  Hence, 
Aristophanes*  speaks  of  the  "  blooming  Love  gui- 
ding the  supple  reins/'  when  Zeus  was  wedded  to 
Hera,  as  the  Ziyvof  nupoxoc  ydftuv  r^f  r*  Maificvo^ 

The  nuptial  procession  was  probably  accom- 
panied, according  to  circumstances,  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial 
torches  (d^idrf  vvfu^iKol*) ;  and  in  some  places,  as 
in  Boeotia,  it  was  customary  to  bum  the  axle  of 
the  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's 
house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was  to  remain  at 
home  and  not  go  abroad.*  If  the  bridegroom  had 
been  married  before,  the  bride  was  not  conducted 
to  his  house  by  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  therefore  called  wfKpayuyoc.* 

Both  bride  and  bridegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  of  course  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with 
chaplets  on  their  heads,*  and  the  doors  of  then- 
houses  were  hung  with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.' 
As  the  bridal  procession  moved  along,  the  hymenae- 
an  song  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  Lydian 
flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  beautifully  described 
by  Homer*  {vid.  Chorus,  p.  246),  and  the  married 
pair  received  the  greetings  and  congratulation  of 
those  who  met  them.*  After  entering  the  bride- 
groom's house,  into  which  the  bride  was  probably 
conducted  by  his  mother,  bearing  a  lighted  torch." 
it  was  customary  to  shower  sweetmeats  upon  them 
(icaro^'xmara)  as  emblems  of  plenty  and  prosper- 
ity." 

After  this  came  the  ydfioc  or  nuptial  feast,  the 
Coivij  yofiiKTi,  which  was  generally"  given  in  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom  or  his  parents ;  and,  be- 
iiides  being  a  festive  meeting,  served  other  and 
more  important  purposes.  There  was  no  public 
rite,  whether  civil  or  religious,  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  marriage  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  therefore  no  public  record  of  its  solemnization. 
This  deficiency,  then,  was  suppHed  by  the  marriage 
feast,  for  the  guests  were  of  course  competent  to 
prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage  having  taken  place ; 
and  Demosthenes"  says  they  were  invited  partly 
with  such  views.  To  this  feast,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  among  the  Greeks,  women  were  in- 
vited as  well  as  men  -,  but  they  seem  to  have  sat 
at  a  separate  table,  with  the  bride  still  veiled  among 
them."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  feast  she  was 
conducted  by  her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber; 
and  a  law  of  Solon"  required  that  they  should  eat  a 
quince  together,  as  if  to  indicate  that  their  conver- 
sation ought  to  be  sweet  and  agreeable.  The 
song  called  the  Epithalamium  was  then  sung  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  represent- 
ed by  Theocritus  in  his  18th  Idyl,  where,  speaking 
of  the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says : 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  the  Laconian  bloom, 
Choired  before  fair  Helen's  bridal  room ; 
To  the  same  time  with  cadence  true  they  beat 
The  rapid  round  of  many  twinkling  feet, 
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Oae  rae48:ire  tdpp'd,  car  song  tigeiher  i 
Their  hyuienean  all  the  pa2aee  rung. 

Chapvap. 

On  which  passage  the  scholiast  remarks  that  epr 
thalamia  arc  of  two  kinds ;  scm<;  wong  in  the  even- 
ing, and  called  xaraxot/n^nirci,  and  others  in  the 
mominff  {6p6pia)y  and  called  6irycpnt:d. 

The  day  after  the  marriage,  ths  first  of  the  bride's 
residence  in  her  new  abode,  was  called  the  hravXim ; 
on  which  their  friends  sent  the  customaiy  pieseiiti 
to  the  newly-married  couple.  On  another  day,  the 
drai'XiOy  perhaps  the  second  after  marriage,  the 
bridegroom  left  his  house  to  lodge  apart  from  hia 
wife  at  his  father*s-in-law,  and  the  bride  pn^aeat- 
ed  him  with  a  garment  called  dirovXurnfpiKi,  in 
connexion  with  which,  Pollux*  observes,  that  the 
gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  marriage  were 
called  aircvXia.  Some  of  the  presents  made  to  the 
bride  by  her  husbend  and  friends  were  called  wa- 
KCL>,vnTTipta,  as  being  given  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bride  first  appearing  unveiled  :■  they  were  probably 
given  on  the  knavXtay  or  day  after  the  marriage. 

Another  ceremony  observed  after  marriage  was 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  np  on  the 
occasion  of  his  bride  being  registered  among  his 
own  phratores  {yanrj^iav  scU.  ^voiav  roi^  fparopfftv 
eluvveyKev.* 

llie  statement  above  made  of  the  solemnities 
connected  with  marriage  cannot,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  all  ages  and  circumstanoes, 
but  rather  as  a  representation  of  the  customs  gen- 
erally obf^crved  at  Athens  in  later  tunes. 

At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her  ikther 
or  guardian  (Kvpioc)  was  requisite  as  a  preliminaiy 
of  marriage,  as  well  as  at  Athens.*  Another  cus- 
tom peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  anciert 
times,  was  the  seizure  of  the  bride  by  her  hitendei 
husband,*  but,  of  course,  with  the  sanction  of  her 
parents  or  guardians.*  She  was  not,  however,  iin> 
mediately  domiciled  in  her  husband's  hoose,  but 
cohabited  with  him  for  some  time  clandcstioely, 
till  he  brought  her,  and  frequently  her  mother  also, 
to  his  home.^  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  toM,*  the 
young  men,  when  dismissed  from  the  uyeX^  of  th^r 
fellows,  were  immediately  married,  but  did  not  take 
their  wives  home  till  some  time  afterward.  Mailer 
suggests  that  the  children  of  this  furtive  kind  n 
intercourse  were  called  napOiviot. 

We  subjoin  some  particulars  concerning  the  i*s 
lation  between  man  and  wife  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  prefacing  them  with  a  description  of  do- 
mestic married  life  from  Lysias.*  The  speaker 
there  says,  "  I  have  a  small  two-story  house,  ol 
equad  dimensions  on  the  basement  and  first  floor, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  apartments  {Kara  rip^ 
ywaiKuvlTLVy  k.  t.  7i. ).  Now,  after  our  little  boy  vra^ 
born,  his  mother  used  to  suckle  it ;  and  that  she 
might  not  meet  with  any  accident  in  going  down 
the  ladder  (7  K?uua^,  whenever  she  wanted  t". 
wash,  I  lived  up  stairs,  and  the  women  :<low 
And  it  was  usual  for  my  wife  to  leave  me  vf  ry  fre- 
quently  and  sleep  down  stairs  with  the  child,  to 
give  it  the  breast  and  keep  it  from  ciying.  Ani 
one  day,  after  dinner,  the  little  feUow  cried  anc  fret 
ted,  and  I  told  my  wife  to  go  and  suckle  it ;  now 
at  first  she  would  not,  but  at  last  I  got  angi>  vitlt 
her,  and  ordered  her  to  go:  'yes/  said  she,  *that 
you  may  play  with  the  servant-maid,' "  <Stc. 

Now,  though  the  wife,  as  appears  by  this  tale 
usually  took  her  meals  with  her  husband,  she  diil 
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Aot  go  oiu  with  him  to  dinner,  nor  sit  at  table 
with  his  guests  when  he  had  company.^ 

The  duties  of  a  good  housewife  aro  summed  up 
by  Plato'  under  the  heads  of  ro^tem,  -d^epaweia,  and 
ira'-doTpo^ia.  The  first  of  these  included  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  the  house  and  superintendence 
of  the  furniture,  provisions,  cookery,  and  servants ; 
in  fact,  everything  that  came  under  the  name  of 
bousekeeping.'  But  a  trust  of  this  kind  was  not 
reposed  in  a  young  T7ife  till  she  had  gained  some 
2(zperience ;  for  what,  says  Xenophon,*  could  a  wife, 
married  at  fifteen,  be  likely  to  know,  who  had  lived 
in  complete  seclusion,  and  had  only  been  taught  by 
her  mother  to  conduct  herself  virtuously  (ffcjfpo- 
ve?v)1  The  i^epaircia  included  the  attendance  upon 
the  sick  inmates  of  the  house,  whether  free  or 
slaves.*  The  naidorpo^ia  was  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  on  which  Plutarch*  observes 
that  mothers  ought  themselves  to  nurture  and  suck- 
le their  children,  though  frequently  female  citizens 
were  hired  as  wet  nurses.'  The  Spartan  nurses 
were  so  famous  that  they  were  engaged  even  in 
foreign  states ;  thus  Alcibiades,  we  are  told,  was 
suckled  by  a  Laconian  nurse."  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
a  citizen  in  good  circumstances,  to  which  only  our 
observations  can  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  were  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an- 
cient Greece,  would  naturally  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  their  intellectual  and  moraJ  character; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  entertained 
comparatively  little  regard  for  the  female  charac- 
ter. They  considered  women,  in  fact,  as  decided- 
ly inferior  to  men,  qualified  to  discharge  only  the 
subordinate  functions  in  life,  and  rather  necessary 
as  helpmates  than  agreeable  as  companiuns.  To 
these  notions  female  education  for  tao  most  part 
corresponded,  and,  in  fact,  confirmed  them ;  it  did 
not  supply  the  elegant  accomplishments  and  refine- 
ment of  manners  which  permanently  engage  the 
affections  when  other  attractions  have  pa^.oed  away. 
Aristotle*  states  that  the  relation  of  man  to  wom- 
an is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  subject ;  and  Pla- 
to,>^  that  a  woman's  virtues  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words,  for  she  has  only  to  manage  the  house 
well,  keeping  what  there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her 
husband.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  remark,  that 
Athenians,  in  speaking  of  their  wives  and  children, 
generally  said  reicva  xai  ywaiKoc*  putting  their  wives 
last :  a  phrase  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  what 
was  the  tone  of  feeling  on  this  subject.  Moreover, 
before  marriage,  Grecian  women  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  which  amounted  to  little  short 
of  a  deprivation  of  liberty,  so  that  they  are  even 
said  to  have  been  watched  and  guarded  in  strong 
apartments, 

bxvpoiffi  napdcvuiTt  i^povpovvTai  Ka^C}^  •" 
nor  was  it  thought  becoming  in  them  to  be  seen 
in  public,"  except  on  some  particular  occasions, 
when  they  appeared  as  spectators  of,  or  participa- 
tors in,  religious  processions ;  of  which,  young  men 
desirous  of  getting  married  would  naturally  avail 
themselves  to  determine  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Even  after  marriage  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
rooag  women  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
jrere  of  a  very  jealous  and  almost  Oriental  charac- 
ter. They  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  a  separate 
part  cfthe  house,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
band it  was  thought  highly  improper  for  a  man 

3.  (Imbos,  De  Prrr.  hered.,  39.— Demosth.,  c.  Near.,  1352.)— 
1.  iLtg^  Tii.,  p»  805.)— 3.  (Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  47«.)— 4. 
(<B0aii.,  Tti.,  4.)— 5.  (Xen.,  (Eooa.,  vii.,  37.)— «.  (De  Edacat. 
Pmt.,  5,  p.  9.)— 7.  (Demorth.,  c.  EabuL,  1309.)-  8.  (Plut., 
i^yug.j  W.)— ••  (D*  R«P-»  »•»  cap.  2.)— 10.  (Meno,  p.  71.)— 11. 
(Sarip.,  Ipli.  in  Aul.)— 12.  (Eurip.,  Orcat.,  108.) 


even  to  enter  where  they  were.^  From  rarious 
passages  of  the  Attic  comedians,  it  woUd  also 
seem  that  married  women  were  required  to  keep 
at  home  {oUrvpeiv),  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 
doors  wiUiout  the  permission  of  their  husbands. 
Thua»  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,'  we  are  told 
that  married  women  are  not  allowed  to  pass  the 
gate  of  the  courtyard  of  the  house, 

iripac  yap  a^Xio^  ^pa 
'EXevdipa  yvvaiKl  vevdjiioT'  oUiag  • 

and  Aristophanes'  speaks  of  their  husbands  forbun 
ding  them  to  go  out.  Again,  on  occasions  of  greai 
public  alarm  (e.  g.,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Chaeroneia  reached  Athens),  the  women  are  spoken 
of,  not  as  leaving  their  houses,  but  standing  at  their 
doors  and  inquiring  after  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
a  circumstance  that  is  described  as  being  discred 
itable  to  themselves  and  the  city  {ava^iun>  aitTuv 
KcU  Tvc  ffoXewf*).  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch,*  it 
appears  that  on  this  subject  there  was  the  same 
feeling  at  Thebes  as  well  as  at  Athens ;  and  the 
same  writer*  informs  us  that  one  of  Solon's  laws 
specified  the  conditions  and  occasions  upon  which 
women  were  to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  houses.  In 
later  times  there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (the 
ywaiKov6fioi\  charged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  behavioiur  of  women. 
(Vid.  Gynaiconomoi.) 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  description  given 
above  of  the  social  condition  and  estimation  of 
women  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  the  heroic 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remark,  that  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  times  enjoyed  much  more  freedom  and 
consideration  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
connexion  between  the  sexes  was  then  of  a  mare 
^pnrrous  and  affectionate  character  than  afterward. 
Fur  another  important  distinction,  see  Doe,  Greek.' 

Among  the  Dorians  generally,  and  in  Sparta  es- 
pecially, the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and 
the  regard  paid  to  women,  were  for  the  most  part 
the  same  as  that  represented  by  Homer  to  have 
prevailed  universally  among  the  ancient  Greeivs 
and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  East.  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  diffiroiva,  or  •'  mistress," 
an  appellation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
and  which  was  common  among  the  Thessalians  and 
other  nations  of  northern  Greece.*  Moreover,  ilie 
public  intercourse  permitted  by  tiie  Dorians  between 
the  sexes  was  (comparatively  at  least)  of  so  free 
and  unrestricted  a  cliaracter  as  to  have  given  oc- 
casion for  the  well-known  charges  of  licentiousness 
(uveoLf)  against  the  Spartan  women.*  The  influ- 
ence, too,  which  the  I^cedscmonian  women  enjoyed 
was  so  great,  that  the  Spartans  were  blamed  foi 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  their  wives ;  and  even 
Aristotle**  thought  it  necessary  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  by  the  supposition  that  Lycurgus  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  had  wished.  In  short, 
there  was  a  great  contrast  and  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
states  of  Greece,  which  is  well  described  by  Miiller" 
in  the  following  words :  "  Among  the  lonJans  wom- 
en were  merely  considered  in  an  inferioi  and  sen- 
sual light ;  and  though  the  ^olians  allowed  theii 


1.  (DenMWth.,  e.  Euer?.,  1157  and  1150.)  — S.  (Moiaeke,  n. 
87.)  — 3.  (Thesm,,  p.  790.)  — 4.  (Lycurjr.,  c.  Leocr.,  p.  53,  BoK* 
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feelings  a  more  exalted  tone,  as  is  proved  by  the 
amatory  poetesses  of  Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well 
^t  Sparta  as  in  the  south  of  Italy,  were  almost  the 
«inly  nation  who  considered  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  female  mind  as  capable  of  cultivation.'*  In 
Sparta,  too,  the  unmarried  women  lived  more  in 
public  than  the  married.  The  former  appeared  with 
iheir  faces  uncovered,  the  latter  veiled;  and  at 
Sparta,  in  Crete,  and  at  Olympia,  virgins  were  per- 
xnitted  to  be  spectators  of  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  married  women  only  were  excluded.  The  re- 
verse of  this  was  the  case  in  lonia.^ 

The  preceding  investigation  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  fact,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required,  under  very  severe  penalties, 
from  the  wife  {vid.  Adulteriujs),  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practice 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Plautus :» 

"  Nam  si  vir  scortum  duxit  clam  uzorem  suam^ 
Id  si  retcivit  uxor^  impunc  eat  viro. 
Uxor  viro  si  clam  dome  egressa  estforasj 
Virofii  causa,  cxigitur  matrimonio." 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  uTifua  if  he  continued 
to  cohabit  with  her ;  so  that  she  was  ipso  facto  di- 
vorced.' But  a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways :  by  the  wife  leaving  the  husband,  or 
the  husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup- 
posed her  husband  to  have  acted  without  sufficient 
justification  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
her  after  dismissal,  or,  rather,  for  her  guardians,  to 
bring  an  action  for  dismissal  {6ik^  dnoneftfeij^  or 
airoTTOfiir^c) '  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought  by 
the  husband,  was  a  diKTj  dnoXeixbeuc.  If,  however, 
a  wife  were  ill  used  in  any  way  oy  her  husband,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  called  a  SiKtf  KaKutjeucy*  so 
that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  unprotected  by  the 
laws  :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a  fragment  in  Alhe- 
nteus,*  in  which  married  women  are  spoken  of  as 
relying  on  its  protection.  But  a  separation,  wheth- 
er it  orij^inated  from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  con- 
oidered  t(  refiect  discredit  on  the  latter  {6  yap  diav- 
X6c  eaTLv  alaxCvriv  ix^v*),  independent  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected by  it.  At  Sparta,  barrenness  on  the  part  of  a 
wife  seems  to  have  been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by 
the  husband;'  and  from  a  passage  in  Chrysostom,* 
it  has  been  inferred  that  women  were  in  the  habit 
of  imposing  supposititious  children  with  a  view  of 
keeping  {Karaaxelv)  their  husbands:  not  but  that 
ihe  word  admits  of,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  (from  the 
tense)  require,  a  different  interpretation. 

This  article  has  been  mainly  composed  from 
Becker's  Charikles.*  The  duties  of  an  Athenian 
wife  are  stated  somewhat  in  detail  by  Xenophon." 

.MARRIAGE  (ROMAN),  MATRIMO'NIUM, 
NUTTLE.  A  legal  Roman  marriage  was  called 
just3».  nuptix,  justum  matrimonium,  as  being  con- 
formable to  jus  {civile)  or  to  law.  A  legal  marriage 
was  cither  cum  conventione  uxoris  in  manum  viri, 
or  it  was  without  this  conventio.  But  both  forms 
of  marriage  agreed  in  this  :  there  must  be  connubi- 
um  between  the  parties,  and  consent:  the  male 
must  also  be  pubes,  and  the  woman  viri  potens. 
The  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power  of  the  fa- 
ther over  his  children  were  the  same  in  both. 

A  Roman  marriage  may  be  viewed,  first,  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  justum 
matrimonium ;  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  forms 
of  the  marriage ;  thirdly,  with  reference  to  its  legal 
consequences. 

1.  (MGUor,  DoriaM,  ii.,  2,  ^  2.)— 2.  (Mercat.,  iv.,  6,  2.)— 8. 
fDemuith.,  c.  Near.,  p.  1374.)— 4.  (p  179.)— 5.  (xiii.,  p.  559.)— 
5.  (Fwg.  ap.  Stob.,  p.  67,  Gaiaford.)— 7.  (lierad.,  Ti.,  61.)— 8. 
rnnt .  XT.,  p.  44',  R.)— 9.  (ii.,  p.  4*5.)— 10.  ((Eocrn  id  init.) 


Unless  there  was  connubium,  there  could  be  of 
Roman  marriage.  Connubium  is  defined  by  Illpi«iii 
to  be  "  uxoris  jure  dueenda  facuUas,"  or  the  faculty 
by  which  a  man  may  make  a  woman  his  lawful 
wife.  But,  in  truth,  this  is  no  definition  at  all,  wn 
does  it  give  any  information.  Connubium  is  mer9> 
ly  a  term  which  comprehends  all  the  conditions  of 
a  legal  marriage.  Accordingly,  the  term  is  ex- 
plained by  particular  instances :  "  Roman  xzien  citi- 
zens," says  Ulpian,  "have  connubium  with  Komaa 
women  citizens  {Romana  eives) ;  but  with  Inline 
and  Peregrine,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  permitted.  With  slaves  there  is  no  connu- 
bium." 

Sometimes  connubium,  that  is,  the  faculty  of 
contracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  wiih  ref- 
erence to  one  of  its  most  important  consequences, 
namely,  the  patria  potestas:  "for,"  says  Gaios, 
"  since  it  is  the  eflTect  of  connubium  that  the  chil- 
dren follow  the  condition  of  their  father,  it  results 
that,  when  connubium  exists,  the  children  are  not 
only  Roman  citizens,  but  are  also  in  the  power  of 
their  father."  Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  was  only  connubium  between  Roman  citi- 
zens :  the  cases  in  which  it  at  Hny  time  existed  be- 
tween parties,  not  both  Roman  citizens,  were  ex 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Originally,  or,  at 
least,  at  one  period  of  the  Republic,  there  was  no 
connubium  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebei- 
ans; but  this  was  altered  by  the  lex  Canuleia. 
which  allowed  connubium  between  persons  of  those 
two  classes. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  many  persons 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
connubium  with  respect  to  other  persons.  Thu'ii 
there  were  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  withii*. 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  There  was  d^ 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  th»: 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption ;  and  a  mar 
could  not  marry  an  adopted  daughter  or  graiU- 
daughter,  even  after  he  had  emancipated  her.  There 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood ;  but  a 
man  might  marry  a  sister  by  adoption  after  her 
emancipation,  or  after  his  own  emancipation.  It 
became  legal  to  marry  a  brother's  daughter  after 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agnppi- 
na ;  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  farther  than  the 
example,  and  in  the  time  of  Gains  it  remained  un- 
lawful for  a  man  to  marry  his  sister's  daughter^ 

There  was  no  connubium,  also,  between  persons 
within  certain  relations  of  affinity,  as  between  a 
man  and  his  socrus,  nurus,  privigna,  and  noverca. 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  male  and  female,  though 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage :  the  man  had 
no  legal  wife,  and  the  children  had  no  legai  father ; 
consequently,  they  were  not  in  the  power  of  iheii 
reputed  father.  These  restrictions  as  to  marriagi 
were  not  founded  on  any  enactments :  they  were  a 
part  of  that  large  mass  of  Roman  law  which  belongs 
to  jus  moribus  constitutum. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  afterward  the  Kmpei  • 
or  Nero,  with  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  was 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  lex  Curiata,'  but  he  was 
already  his  son-in-law ;  at  least,  the  sponsa.'.a  arc 
mentioned  before  the  adoption.*  There  seems  to 
be  no  rule  of  law  which  would  prevent  a  man  from 
adopting  his  son-in-law;  though,  if  the  adoption 
took  place  before  the  marriage,  it  would  be  illegal, 
as  stated  by  Gains. 

Persons  who  had  certain  bodily  nnperfections,  as 
eunuchs,  and  others  who,  from  any  cause,  oouM 


1.  (fhag.,  T.,  3.)— 9.  (Gaioa,  i.,  ej,— Tacit,  Ana.,  xii.,  a.— 
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tmwer  attaiu  to  puberty,  could  not  contract  mar- 
riage ;  for,  though  pubertaa  was  in  course  of  time 
fixed  at  a  positive  age  {vid.  Impcbes),  yet,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  notion  of  pubertas  was  physicaJ 
capacity  for  sexual  intercourse,  there  could  be  no 
pubertas  if  there  was  a  physical  incapacity. 

The  essence  of  marriage  was  consent,  and  the 
rnaicnt,  sa^s  Ulpian,  ''both  of  those  who  come  to- 
vT-tn;T,  and  of  those  in  whose  power  they  are ;"  and 
'*  marriage  is  not  effected  by  sexual  union,  but  by 
•xtnsent."  Those,  then,  who  were  not  sui  juris, 
had  not,  strictly  speaking,  connubium,  or  the  ''uxo- 
ris  jure  ducenda  facuUaa ;"  though,  in  another  sense, 
they  had  connubium,  by  virtue  of  the  consent  of 
those  in  whose  power  they  were,  if  there  was  no 
other  impediment.  According  to  the  old  law,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  father  could  give  his  child  in  mar- 
riage, unless  the  child  was  emancipated,  without 
asking  the  child*s  consent. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsa  placed  certain  re- 
strictions on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  place.  ( Vid.  Julia  et  Pipu 
PopPiBA  ;  Inpamia.) 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 
time ;  and,  consequently,  if  he  were  married,  and 
divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
marriage  unless  the  divorce  were  effectual. 

The  marriage  cum  conventione  differed  from  that 
sine  conventione,  in  the  relationship  which  it  effect- 
ed between  the  husband  and  the  wife ;  the  marriage 
cum  conventione  was  a  necessary  condition  to  make 
a  woman  a  materfamilias.  By  the  marriage  cum 
conventione,  the  wife  passed  into  the  familia  of  her 
husband,  and  was  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daugh- 
ter, or,  as  it  was  expressed,  "  in  manu,m  convenit."^ 
In  the  marriage  sine  conventione,  the  wife*s  rela- 
tion to  her  own  familia  remained  as  before,  and  she 
was  merely  uxor.  "Uxor,"  says  Cicero,*  "is  a 
genus  of  which  there  are  two  species ;  one  is  ma- 
terfamilias, '  gu(B  in  manum  convenif ;'  the  other  is 
uxor  only."  Accordingly,  a  materfamilias  is  a  wife 
IV ho  is  in  manu,  and  in  the  familia  of  her  husband, 
vid,  consequently,  one  of  his  sui  heredes,  or  in  the 
manus  of  him  in  whose  power  her  husband  is.  A 
wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member  of  her  hus- 
band*s  familia,  and,  therefore,  the  term  could  not 
apply  to  her.  Gellius'  also  states  that  this  was  the 
olo  meaning  of  materfamilias.  Matrona  was,  prop- 
erly, a  wife  not  in  manu,  and  equivalent  to  Cicero's 
**taniummodo  uxor;*'  and  she  was  called  matrona 
before  she  had  any  children.  But  these  words  are 
not  always  used  in  these  their  original  and  proper 
meanings.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  forms  were  requisite 
in  the  marriage  sine  conventione ;  and,  apparently, 
the  evidence  of  such  marriage  was  cohabitation 
matrimonii  causa.  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be 
proved  by  various  kinds  of  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  a  marriage  cum  conventione,  there 
were  three  forms,  usus,  farreum,  and  coemptio. 

Marriage  was  effected  by  usus  if  a  woman  lived 
with  a  man  for  a  whole  year  as  his  wife ;  and  this 
was  by  analogy  to  usucapion  of  movables  generally, 
in  which  usus  for  one  year  gave  ownership.  The 
Uiw  of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided  that,  if  a  woman 
jid  pot  wish  to  come  into  the  manus  of  her  husband 
■n  this  manner,  she  should  absent  herself  from  him 
tnouaUy  for  three  nights  {trinoctium),  and  so  break 
•he  uaus  of  the  year.  The  Twelve  Tables  probably 
did  not  introdnee  the  usus  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa,  any  more 
than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of  other  things ; 
bat,  as  in  the  case  of  other  things,  they  fixed  the 
time  within  which  the  usus  should  have  its  full  ef- 
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feet,  so  they  established  a  positive  rult.  as  to  what 
time  should  be  a  sufficient  interruption  of  usus  io 
the  case  of  matrimonial  cohabitation,  and  such  a 
positive  rule  was  obviously  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  what  should  be  a  sufficient  ligal  inter- 
ruption of  usus. 

Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage,  in  which  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religio;!! 
ceremony,  in  which  panis  farreus  was  employed ;  and 
hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  called  confar* 
reatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have  fallen 
generally  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gains,  who  re- 
marks* that  this  legal  form  of  marriage  {hoc  jus)  was 
in  use  even  in  his  time  for  the  marriages  of  the 
flamines  majores  and  some  others.  This  passage 
of  Gains  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but  its  general 
sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing  it  with  Ta- 
citus* and  Servius.'  It  appears  that  certain  priest- 
ly offices,  such  as  that  of  fiamen  dialis,  could  only 
be  held  by  those  who  were  born  of  parents  who  had 
been  married  by  this  ceremony  (confarreali  paren- 
ies).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  ceremony 
of  confarreatio  was  only  observed  by  a  few.  As  to 
divorce  between  persons  married  by  confarreatio 
see  DivoRTiuH. 

Coemptio  was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  wife  was  in  mancipio.*  A  woman 
who  was  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  uxor,  might 
come  into  his  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in  which 
case  the  coemptio  was  said  to  be  matrimonii  causa, 
and  she  who  was  formerly  uxor  became  apud  mari- 
tum  filie  loco.  The  other  coemptio,  which  was 
called  fiduciae  causa,  and  which  was  between  a 
woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  considered 
under  Testamentum  and  Tutela.  If,  however,  an 
uxor  made  a  coemptio  with  her  husband,  not  matri- 
monii causa,  but  fiducie  causa,  the  consequence  was 
that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby  acquired  the 
rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by  a  modern  wri- 
ter, that  the  reason  why  a  woman  did  not  come  in 
mancipium  by  the  coemptio,  but  only  in  manum,  is 
this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated,  but  mancipatcd 
herself,  under  the  authority  of  her  father  if  she  was 
in  his  power,  and  that  of  her  tutors  if  she  was  not 
in  the  power  of  her  father ;  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  obvious,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  form  of  manci- 
patio as  described  by  Gains,*  who  also  speaks*  of 
mancipatio  as  being  the  form  by  which  a  parent  re- 
leased his  daughter  from  the  patria  potestas  (e  suo 
jure\  which  he  did  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
manum  viri.  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have 
been  considered  as  legally  effTected  by  the  father  or 
the  tutors. 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of  mar- 
riage, but  they  were  not  necessary.  "  Sponsalia,^* 
according  to  Florentinas,^  "  sunt  nuntio  et  rcpromis' 
no  nuptiarum  futurarum.**  Gellius  has  preserved* 
an  extract  from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Ilufus 
de  Dotibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  be  considered  as  unexceptionable.' 
Sponsalia,  according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by 
stipulationes  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  the  part 
of  the  future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  him 
who  gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman 
who  was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly 
called  sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  promissa ;  thi 
man  who  engaged  to  marry  was  called  sponsua 
The  sponsalia,  then,  were  an  agreement  to  marry, 
made  in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of 
action  in  case  of  non-performance,  and  the  offend- 
ing party  was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  to 
the  judex  seemed  just.    This  was  the  law  {jus)  of 
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Bponsalia,  adds  Senrius,  to  the  time  when  the  lex 
Julia  gave  the  civitas  to  all  Latium ;  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  alterations  were  afterward  made 
in  it.  The  sponsalia  were,  of  course,  not  binding, 
if  the  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contract ;  and 
either  party  could  dissolve  the  contract,  as  either 
could  dissolve  a  marriage,  subject,  however,  to  the 
right  of  action  which  the  non- consenting  party  might 
have.  If  a  person  was  in  the  relation  o(  double 
sponsalia  at  the  same  time,  he  was  liable  to  infamia. 
( Vid.  Infamia.)  Sometimes  a  present  was  made  by 
the  future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of 
earnest  {arrhay  arrha  sponsalilia),  or,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, propter  nuptias  donatio.^  Sponsalia  might  be 
contracted  by  those  who  were  not  under  seven  years 
of  age.  (7i^.  Infans,  Impubes.) 
The  consequences  of  marriage  were  : 

1.  The  power  of  the  father  over  the  children  of 
Ihe  marriage,  which  was  a  completely  new  relation ; 
an  effect,  indeed,  of  marriage,  but  one  which  had  no 
influence  over  the  relation  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
{Vid.  Patria  Potestab.) 

2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  the  violation  of  the  marriage 
union.    {Vid.  Adultbrium,  Ditobtium.) 

3.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  belong  the  matters  of 
dos,  donatio  inter  virum  et  uxorem,  donatio  propter 
nuptias,  &c.  Many  of  these  matters,  however,  are 
not  necessary  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
consequence  of  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible by  marriage. 

In  the  later  Roman  history  we  often  read  of  mar- 
riage contracts  which  have  reference  to  dos,  and 
generally  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  view- 
ed with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  the  Digest* 
treats  De  Pactis  Dotal i bus,  which  might  be  made 
cither  before  or  afler  marriage. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  that  of  a  com- 
plete personal  unity  of  the  husband  and  wife  {con- 
gortium  omnis  vita)^  as  shown  by  a  continuous  co- 
habitation, the  evidence  of  continuing  consent ;  for 
the  dissent  of  either  party,  when  formally  ex- 
pressed, could  dissolve  the  relation.  {Vid.  Ditor- 
TiuM.)  Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  its  la- 
ter modifications  was  a  community  of  property  an 
essential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage,  unless  we 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  accom- 
panied with  the  conventio  in  manum,  for  in  that 
case,  as  already  observed,  the  wife  became  fili»fa- 
milias  loco,  and  passed  into  the  familia  of  her  hus- 
band ;  or  if  her  husband  was  in  the  power  of  his  fa- 
ther, she  became  to  her  husband's  father  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  granddaughter.  The  legal  deduction  from 
this  is,  that  her  legal  personality  was  merged  in  that 
of  her  husband,  all  her  property  passed  to  him  by  a 
universal  succession,^  and  she  could  not  thencefor- 
ward acquire  property  for  herself  Thus  she  was 
entirely  removed  from  her  former  family  as  to  her 
legal  status,  and  became  as  the  sister  to  her  hus- 
band's children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  the  matri- 
monial and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good  mar- 
riage without  the  relation  expressed  by  in  manu, 
which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child  superadded 
to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  It  is  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence that  she  could  not  divorce  her  husband, 
though  her  husband  might  divorce  her ;  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  marriage  cum  convenlione  was  ori- 
ginally the  only  form  of  marriage  (of  which,  howev- 
er, we  believe  there  is  no  proof),  the  statement  of 
Plutarch  {vid.  Divortium).  that  the  husband  alone 
had  originally  the  power  of  effecting  a  divorce,  will 
consist  with  this  strict  legal  deduction.    It  is  pos- 
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sible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  marriage  cum  oob* 
v«ntione  was  once  the  only  form,  there  might  bavf 
been  legal  means  by  which  a  wife  in  mann  could 
effect  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  just  as  a  person 
in  mancipii  causa  had  still  certain  personal  rights 
against  his  legal  owner.  But  conjecture  is  beyond 
our  province,  which  is  confined  to  matters  of  which 
there  is  evidence. 

When  there  was  no  c'Tiventio,  the  woman  re 
mained  a  member  of  her  awn  familia  :  she  was  u 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  any  other  Ro- 
man citizen,  differing  only  in  this,  that  her  sex  ena« 
bled  her  to  become  the  mother  of  children  who  weie 
the  husband's  children  and  citizens  of  the  state,  and 
that  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  so  long  as  the  matri- 
monial cohabitation  continued  by  mutual  consent. 
But  her  legal  status  continued  as  it  was  before  :  if 
she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  father,  she  had  for 
all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence  independent- 
ly of  her  husband,  and,  consequently,  her  propcrtj 
was  distinct  from  his.  It  must  have  been  with  re- 
spect to  such  marriages  as  these  that  a  great  part, 
at  least,  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to  dos  were  es- 
tablished ;  and  to  such  marriages  all  the  rules  of 
iaw  relating  to  marriage  contracts  must  have  refer- 
red, at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  cum  convemi- 
one  existed  and  retained  its  strict  character. 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  marry  again ;  but  opinion  considered  it  more 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman 
was  required  by  usage  {mot)  to  wait  a  year  before 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of  in- 
famia.   {Vid.  Infamia.) 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  law  of  mai- 
riage,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to  car- 
ry his  investigations  farther. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  ritee 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriages 
{ritus  nuptiaUs  or  mtptiarum  soiemnia  justa,  ru  vofti- 
lofxeva  Tuv  ydfiuv)  Afler  the  parties  had  agreed  to 
marry,  and  the  persons  in  whose  potcstas  they  were 
had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  was  sometimes 
).-eld  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  marriage  contract,  which  was  called 
sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  {tabulct  Uffiiima), 
and  signed  by  both  parties.^  The  woman,  after  sho 
had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man,  was  call- 
ed sponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  sperata.'  From  Juvenal' 
it  appears  that,  at  least  during  the  imperial  period, 
the  man  put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  betrothed 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably, 
like  all  rings  at  this  time,  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and 
on  the  finger  nearest  to  the  smallest.*  The  last 
point  to  be  fixed  was  the  day  on  which  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public it  had  become  customary  to  betroth  young 
girls  when  they  were  yet  children ;  Augustus  there- 
fore limited  the  time  during  which  a  man  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  betrothed  to  a  girl/  and  foriiade 
men  to  be  betrothed  te  girls  before  the  latter  had 
completed  their  tenth  year,  so  that,  the  age  of  pa- 
bertas  being  twelve  years,  a  girl  might  no^  be  com- 
pelled to  be  betrothed  longer  than  two  years.* 

The  Romans  believed  that  certain  days  were  un- 
fortunate for  the  performance  of  the  marriage  rites. 
either  on  account  of  the  religious  character  of  ihose 
days  themselves,  or  on  account  of  the  days  by  v  hicli 
they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  had  to  {lerfons 
certain  religious  rites  on  the  day  after  her  wedding, 
which  could  not  take  place  on  a  dies  ater.  Days 
not  suitable  for  entering  upon  matrimony  were  the 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  every  month,  all  diet 
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flfari,  the  whole  months  of  May,'  and  February,  and 
ft  great  number  of  festivals.*  Widows,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  marry  on  days  which  were  inauspicious 
lor  maidens.' 

On  the  wedding-day,  which  in  the  early  times 
was  never  fixed  upon  without  consulting  the  auspi- 
ces,* Che  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe 
with  a  purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  ribands.^  This 
dress  was  called  tunica  recta,*  and  was  bound  round 
the  waist  with  a  girdle  {corona^  eingtUum^  or  zona'), 
which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the  evening. 
The  bridal  veil,  called  flammeura,  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,*  and  her  shoes  likewise.'  Her  hair 
was  divided  on  this  occasion  with  the  point  of  a 
spear." 

The  only  form  of  marriage  which  was  celebrated 
with  solemn  religious  rites  was  that  by  confarrea- 
tio ;  the  other  forms,  being  mere  civil  acts,  were 
probably  solemnized  without  any  religious  ceremony. 
In  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  confarreatio,  a  sheep 
was  sacrificed,  and  its  skin  was  spread  over  two 
chairs,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat 
clown  with  their  heads  covered.  ^^  Hereupon  the 
marriage  was  completed  by  pronouncing  a  solemn 
brmnia  or  prayer,  ailer  which  another  sacrifice  was 
•ffered.  A  cake  was  made  oCfar  and  the  nuda  aal- 
ta  prepared  by  the  vestal  virgins,^*  and  carried  be- 
fore the  bride  when  she  was  conducted  to  the  resi- 
dence of  b  3r  husband.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
cake  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  called  muslaceum,^' 
and  which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  among 
the  guests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young 
husband. 

The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band in  the  evening.  She  was  taken  with  apparent 
violence  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or  of  the  per- 
•on  who  had  to  give  her  away.  On  her  way  she 
was  accompanied  by  three  boys  dressed  in  the  pre- 
iexta,  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  still 
alive  (pairimi  et  matrimi).  One  of  them  carried  be- 
tore  her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  {»pina\  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  pine  wood ;  the  two  others  walked 
»y  her  side,  supporting  her  by  the  arm."  The  bride 
,ierself  carried  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool.^* 
A  boy,  called  camiUus,  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
(eumerot  cumerum,  or  camUlum)  the  so-called  uten- 
sils of  the  bride  and  playthings  for  children  {crepun- 
dm^*}.  Besides  these  persons  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion,  the  procession  was  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, whose  attendance  was  called  ojieium  and 
ad  officium  venire.^''  Plutarch"  speaks  of  five  wax 
candies  which  were  used  at  marriages ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  been  to 
Light  the  company  which  followed  the  bride ;  but  it 
uiay  also  be  that  they  were  lighted  during  the  mar- 
riiige  ceremony  in  the  house  of  the  bride. 

V/hen  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
garlaDds  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  carried  across 
the  threshold  by  promihi,  i.  e.,  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen."  Before  she  entered  the  house, 
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she  wound  wool  around  the  docT-posts  ol  her  .lew 
residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard  (adept  nul- 
lus)  or  wolf's  fat  {adept  lupimu}).  The  husband 
received  her  with  fire  and  water,  which  the  woman 
had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a  symbolic  purifica 
tion  (fur  Servius'  says  that  the  newly-married  couple 
washed  their  feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  sym-  ' 
bolic  expression  of  welcome,  as  the  interdicere  aqn/i 
et  igni  was  the  formula  for  banishment.  The  br.do 
saluted  her  husband  with  the  words  ubi  tu  Caiu*^ 
ego  Caia.*  AfLer  she  had  entered  the  house  with 
distaff  and  spindie,  she  was  placed  upon  a  sheep- 
skin, and  here  the  ke>8  of  the  house  were  delivered 
into  her  hands.*  A  repast  {cana  nuptialis),  given 
by  the  husband  to  the  whole  train  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  accompanied  the  bride,  generally  con- 
cluded the  solemnity  of  the  day.^  Many  ancient 
writers  mention  a  very  popular  song,  Talasius  or 
Talassio,  which  was  sung  at  weddings;'  but  wheth- 
er it  was  sung  during  the  repast  or  during  the  pro- 
cession is  not  quite  clear,  though  we  may  infer,  from 
the  story  respecting  the  origin  of  the  song,  tliat  it 
was  sung  while  the  procession  was  advancing  to- 
wards the  house  of  the  husband. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  the  mer- 
ry and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  of  jests 
and  railleries,  and  Ovid^  mentions  obscene  songs 
which  were  sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal  apart- 
ment by  girls  after  the  company  had  leH.  Thesr 
songs  were  probably  the  old  Fescennina  {vid.  Fes 
cbnnina),  and  are  frequently  called  Epithalamio 
At  the  end  of  the  repast  the  bride  was  conducted, 
by  matrons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one  bus 
band  (pronuba),  to  the  lectus  genialis  in  llie  atrium, 
which  was  on  this  occasion  magnificently  adorned 
and  strewed  with  flowers.  On  the  following  day 
the  husband  sometimes  gave  another  entertainmi  ui 
to  his  friends,  which  was  ciUec  repotia,'  and  ih*  \ 
woman,  who  on  this  day  undertook  the  management 
of  the  house  of  her  husband,  had  to  perform  certain 
religious  rites,'  on  which  account,  as  was  observeil 
above,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  mar- 
riage which  was  not  followed  by  a  dies  ater.  These 
rites  probably  consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the  Dii  Pe- 
nates.** 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above  are  not  described  by  any  ancient  wri- 
ter in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  and  the 
order  adopted  above  rests  in  some  measure  merely 
upon  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  clear 
which  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of  the  three 
forms  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is  certain, 
that  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  and  those  of  a 
religious  nature,  belonged  to  confarreatio. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
was  very  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household ; 
she  educated  her  children,  watched  over  and  pre- 
served the  honour  of  the  house,  and,  as  the  mater 
familias,  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shown 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  confined,  like  the 
Greek  women,  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Roman 
matron,  at  least  during  the  better  centuries  of  the 
Republic,  occupied  the  most  important  part  of  thr 
house,  the  atrium." 

♦MARRU'BIUM,  Horehound.  The  white  Horo- 
hound  is  the  Marrubium  vulgare^  or  the  M.  album  ol 
the  shops.    The  modern  Greeks  term  it  OKvoXoxop* 
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r».  SiUhorp  found  it  in  the  Greek  islands.  The 
wpdatxnf  of  Theophrastus  and  DioscoriJes  is  not  only 
Jhe  same  as  this,  but  is  also  applied  to  other  species. 
The  npumov  avyfiCtdec  of  Theophrastus  is  the  M. 
Africanum.  The  rffevSo'iKrafivov  (false  dUrafivov) 
is  the  M.  jfseudo  dietam  lusy  called  in  Attica,  at  the 
present  day,  fiaBpofiupyOf  and  in  Laconia,  uanponi- 
KooKavSv.^ 
MARSU'PIUM  {fiapavniov,  /SaXuvnov),  a  Purse.' 
The  purse  used  by  the  ancients 
was  commonly  a  small  leathern 
bag,  and  was  often  closed  by  be- 
ing drawn  together  at  the  mouth 
{axaTTaara  ^akuvria*).  Mercury 
is  commonly  represented  holding 
one  in  his  hand,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  from  an  intaglio 
in  the  Stosch  collection  at  Berlin 
presents  an  example. 
MARTfA'LlS  KLA.MEN.  (T/rf.  Flamek.) 
MARTIA'LES  MJDI.  {Vid.  Ludi  Martiales.) 
MARTYRIA  {fiaprvpia)  signifies  strictly  the  dep. 
osition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  though  the 
word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of  testi- 
mony. We  shall  here  explain,  1,  what  persons 
were  competent  to  be  witnesses  at  Athens;  2,  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  3,  in  what  man- 
ner their  evidence  was  given ;  4,  what  was  the  pun- 
i;)hment  for  giving  false  evidence. 

None  but  freemen  could  be  witnesses.  The  in- 
capacity of  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  gener- 
al policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  the  absence  of 
any  example  in  the  orators  where  a  woman's  evi- 
dence is  produced.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  minors. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  unless 
upon  examination  by  torture  i^uaavo^).  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  rule,  viz., 
that  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  freeman 
in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder,*  though  Platner* 
thinks  this  only  applied  to  the  giving  information. 
The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  a 
slave  belonging  to  his  opponent  challenged  him  to 
give  up  the  slave  to  be  examined  {k^rei  tov  <5ou- 
h)v).  The  challenge  was  called  vpoK'KfioL^.  The 
owner,  if  he  gave  him  up,  was  said  Udovvai  or  na- 
padovvai.  Dut  he  was  not  obliged  so  to  do,  and  the 
general  practice  was  to  refuse  to  give  up  slaves, 
which,  perhaps,  arose  from  humanity,  though  the 
opponent  always  ascribed  it  to  a  fear  lest  the  truth 
should  be  elicited.  The  orators  affected  to  consid- 
er the  evidence  of  slaves,  wrung  from  them  by  tor- 
ture, more  valuable  and  trustworthy  than  that  of 
freemen  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  they  always  use 
this  argument  when  the  slave  had  not  been  exam- 
ined.* 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  {rjrifACjfiivoi) 
could  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more  than  as 
)urors  or  plaintiffs)  in  a  court  of  justice ;  for  they 
had  lost  alJ  honourable  rights  and  privileges.^  But 
there  was  no  objection  to  alien  freemen.*  We  learn 
from  Harpocration,'  that  in  actions  against  freedmen 
for  neglect  of  duty  to  their  patrons  {dnoaTaaiov  61- 
«o«),  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  put  in  an  affida- 
vit that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  (//^  elaa- 
yuymov  elvai).     But  this  can  hardly  be  considered 
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an  exception,  for  juch  affidavits  gave  an  undue  m 
vantage  to  the  party  for  whom  they  ^»ere  made. 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  cause  was  competent 
to  give  evidence  for  himself,  though  each  was  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the  other. 
The  law  declared  toiv  avTidixoiv  inuvayMtc  (hat 
uiroKpivaaBai  uX^Xoi^  to  ipurufievajt  fiapnpeiv  6f 
fip.^  That  the  friends  of  the  party  who  p'eaded  fo 
him  (called  avviiyopoi)  were  not  incompet( :  -  to  ^iv 
evidence,  appears  from  the  fragment  of  J6»U8,  iH.« 
Euphiii  and  also  from  iEschines,  who.  on  his  tri«. 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  calls  Phucion  to  as 
sist  him  both  as  a  witness  and  an  advocate.* 

The  obligation  to  attend  a3  a  witness,  both  \u 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  give  such 
evidence  as  he  is  able  to  give,  arises  out  of  the  dut) 
which  every  man  owes  to  the  state ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  persons  (except  the 
parties  themselves)  were  exempted  from  this  obli- 
gation.  The  passages  which  Platner*  and  Scho- 
mann*  cite  in'  support  of  the  contrary  view  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  the  near  relations  of  a  party 
were  reluctant  to  give  evidence  against  him,  where- 
as the  fact  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  give 
evidence  may  be  inferred  from  Demosthenes.* 

The  party  who  desired  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  The 
summons  was  called  irpboKXijaiq*  If  the  witness 
promised  to  attend,  and  failed  to  do  so.  he  was  lia- 
ble to  an  action  called  dUr)  XciKo/iaprvpiov.  Wheth- 
er he  promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  attec*  *.  and 
if  his  absence  caused  injury  to  the  party,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  {diKTj  fiXuCjfc).  This  is  the  prolw 
able  distinction  between  these  forms  of  action,  as 
to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt.' 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  first  requited 
at  the  uvuKpiaiCt  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  superintending  magistrate  (y^f^ 
diKa<mjpiov).  The  party  in  whose  favour  be  ap- 
peared generally  wrote  the  deposition  at  home  upon 
a  whitened  board  or  tablet  (XeXevKUftivov  ypoftftaT' 
etov),  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the  magistrate's 
office,  and,  when  the  witness  had  deposed  thereto, 
put  into  the  box  {kxlvo^)  in  which  all  the  documenu 
in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If  the  deposition  was 
not  prepared  beforehand,  as  must  always  have  Iteeo 
the  case  when  the  party  was  not  exactJy  aware 
what  evidence  would  be  given,  or  when  anything 
took  place  before  the  magistrate  which  could  not  be 
foreseen,  as,  for  instance,  a  challenge,  or  question 
and  answer  by  the  parties ;  in  such  a  case  it  was 
usual  to  write  down  the  evidence  upon  a  waxec 
tablet.  The  difference  between  these  methods  was 
much  the  same  as  between  writing  with  a  pen  oa 
paper,  and  with  a  pencil  on  a  slate;  the  latter  could 
easily  be  nibbed  out  and  written  over  again  if  ne- 
cessary.* If  the  witless  did  not  attend,  his  evi- 
dence was,  nevertheless,  put  into  the  box  ;  that  is, 
3uch  evidence  as  the  party  intended  him  to  give,  or 
thought  he  might  give,  at  the  trial.  For  all  testi 
monial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writing,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the 
terms,  and  the  witness  might  leave  no  subterfuge 
for  himself  when  convicted  of  falsehood.*  The 
avoKpLGic  might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  ii 
lasted,  fresh  evidence  might  l>e  brought,  but  none 
could  be  brought  afler  the  last  day,  when  the  box 
was  sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  so  by  him 
till  the  day  of  trial." 
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Tlic  fonii  of  a  deposition  was  simple.  The  fol- 
lowiug  example  is  from  DeiLOsthenes  :^  Archenom- 
ides,  son  of  Archedamas  of  Anagyrus,  testifies  that 
articles  of  agreement  were  deposited  with  him  by 
Androcles  of  Sphettus,  Nausicrates  of  Carystus, 
Artemon  and  ApoUodorus,  both  of  Phaselus,  and 
that  the  agreement  is  still  in  his  hands.'*  Here  we 
must  observe  that,  whenever  a  document  was  put 
in  evidence  at  the  trial,  as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the 
evidence  of  a  slave,  a  challenge,  or  an  answer  given 
bj  either  party  at  the  uvuKptatCt  it  was  certified  by 
a  witness,  whose  deposition  was  at  the  same  time 
produced  and  read.* 

The  witness,  whether  he  had  attended  before  the 
magistrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at  the 
trial,  in  order  to  confirm  his  testimony.  The  only 
exception  was  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  case  a  commission  might  be  sent  to 
examine  him.  'Vid,  Ekmartyria.)  All  evidence 
was  produced  by  the  party  during  his  own  speech, 
the  kKeypvdpa  being  stopped  for  that  purpose.'  The 
witness  was  call^  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  and 
mounted  on  the  raised  platform  {^fma)  of  the  speak- 
er while  his  deposition  was  read  over  to  him  by  the 
clerk ;  he  then  signified  his  assent,  either  by  ex- 
press words,  or  bowing  his  head  in  silence.*  In 
the  editions  that  we  have  of  the  orators,  we  see 
sometimes  Uaprvpia  written  (when  evidence  is  pro- 
duced) and  sometimes  Muprvpec.  The  student  must 
not  be  deceived  by  this,  and  suppose  that  sometimes 
the  deposition  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  wit- 
nesses themselves  were  present.  The  old  editors 
merely  followed  the  language  of  the  orators,  who 
said,  *•  call  the  witnesses,"  or  "  mount  up,  witness- 
es,'' or  *'  the  clerk  shall  read  you  the  evidence,"  or 
something  to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expres- 
sion according  to  their  fancy.* 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required  either 
lo  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  to  him,  or  to 
lake  an  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  {fiapiv- 
oeiv  ^  i^ofivveiv).  One  or  the  other  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  or,  if  he  refused,  he  was  sentenced  to 
^y  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachma  to  the  stale,  which 
sentence  was  immediately  proclaimed  by  the  officer 
of  the  court,  who  was  commanded  K^tfrevuv  or  U- 
KXiiTtvtiv  avrbvy  t.  r,  to  give  him  notice  that  he  was 
«n  contempt  and  had  incurred  the  fine.* 

An  oath  was  usually  taken  by  the  witness  at  the 
uvuKptat^^  where  he  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
party  at  an  altar  (^poc  rbv  Pi^bv  k^opKiadn).  If  he 
had  not  attended  at  the  ovaKpiai^j  he  might  be 
sworn  afterward  in  court,  as  was  always  the  case 
when  a  witness  took  the  oath  of  denial  {k^ofioae). 
Id  the  passage  just  cited  from  Lycurgus,  the  ex- 
pression XaSovra^  ra  lepd  means  nothing  more  than 
touching  the  altar  or  its  appurtenances,  and  has  no 
reference  to  victims.^  Whether  the  witness  was 
always  bound  to  take  an  oath  is  a  doubtful  point.* 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  vofiifioc 
opKo^)  inust  not  be  confounded  with  the  oath  taken 
by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  friend  or  other 
person,  out  of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide  the 
cause  or  some  particular  point  in  dispute.    This 
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was  taken  by  the  consent  of  the  adversar) ,  upon  a 
challenge  given  and  accepted ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  solemn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  beads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  (/tara  rCw  traC 
<J«v),  or  by  perfect  or  full-grown  victims  {Ka6^  Uptiv 
Te?,eluv),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himself  or  hia 
family  (/car'  k^QXeiac),  and  sometimes  was  accom- 
panied with  peculiar  rites,  such  as  passing  through 
fire  {6iu  Tov  Trvpof).  The  mother,  or  other  female 
relative  of  the  party  (who  could  not  be  a  witness) 
was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath.*  • 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  we  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  torture  by  a  special  decree 
of  the  people  or  the  senate,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mutilated  Hermes  busts,*  and  they  were  less 
scrupulous  about  aliens  than  about  citizens ;  but  (as 
a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could  not 
be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  an  eman 
cipated  slave,  Demosthenes  says,  it  would  be  an  aci 
of  impiety  (ovd*  taiov)  to  give  up  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.* 

With  respect  to  hearsay  evidence,  see  E  marty 
RiA ;  and  with  respect  to  the  afl^davit  called  diafiap- 
Tvpia,  see  Hbrgs,  Greek,  p.  496. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
the  public  arbitrators.  The  above  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  uvuKpiaic  as  well  as 
those  of  the  diKaarai  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  kxivoc  open 
until  the  last  day  (Kvplav  i^fiipav).^ 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (J/1C77  fevdofiaprvpiuv)  to  recover  com- 
pensation. The  proceeding  was  sometimes  called 
iniaKti^i^-,  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  imcK^irTtodat 
Ty  fiapTvpig.  or  r^  fiaprvpi.*  This  cause  was  prol>- 
ably  tried  before  the  same  presiding  magistrate  a& 
the  one  in  which  the  evidence  was  given.*  The 
form  of  the  plaintiflTs  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's 
plea  in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes.' 
From  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  ac- 
tion for  false  testimony  was  a  rtfjajToc  ay(jv,  in  which 
the  plaintiflT  laid  his  own  damages  in  the  bill ;  and 
from  Demosthenes*  it  appears  that  the  dicasts  had 
power  not  only  to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiflT,  but 
also  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  arifila  by  a  irpourlntf 
atg*  A  witness  who  had  been  a  third  time  con- 
victed of  giving  false  testimony  was  ifso  jure  dis- 
franchised.**  The  main  question  to  be  tried  in  the 
cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his  evi- 
dence was  true  or  false ;  but  another  question  com- 
monly raised  was,  whether  his  evidence  was  mate- 
rial to  the  decision  of  the  previous  cause.** 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  false  evidence  against 
a  man  upon  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  con- 
viction, and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  such  a 
punishment  (for  instance,  death  or  banishment)  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  action, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  institute  a  publio 


1.  (Deznotth.,  c.  Aphob.,  852.  —  Id.,  c.  Bteot.,  De  Dote,  lOIl. 
—Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  1203.— Id.,  c.  Callip.,  1240.— Id.,  c.  Conon. 
1269.  —  Id.,  c.  Ne«r.,  1365.  —  Wach«niuth,  II.,  i.,  335.  —  HudV- 
walcker,  52-57.)- 2.  (ThirlwaU,  Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  25,  p.  393.) 
—3.  (pemoalh.,  c.  Aphob.,  856.— Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  1200.— Meier, 
Att.  Proc,  p.  684.)— 4.  (Vtifc  Dcmoath.,  c.  Meid.,  5-11.— T J.,  c 
Timoth.,  1190.— Meier  and  Schttmatiti,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  C76.)— 5 
(Iscus,  De  Pyrrh.  hzred.,  39.— Id.,  D*  Dicteog.  hered.,  52,  ed. 
Steph. — Demoeth.,  c.  Aphob.,  846, 856 — Harpocrat.,  a.  ▼.  *Eirc<r 
riJ^/zoTo.)— 6.  (Meier.  Att.  Proc.,  p.  45.)— 7.  (c.  Steph.,  1115.)— 
8.  (c.  Aphob.,  849,  859.)— 9.  {Vid,  alao  Iscus,  De  Diccog.  ha 
red.,  52.)— 10.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  383.)— 11.  (Demoetfa.,  e 
Eueiir-  et  Mcta,  n^,  1161.— Id.,  c.  Aphob.,  853-656.— Id., 
Steph.,  1117.-  Plainer,  Att.  Proc.,  i.,  400,  ^c.) 
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|ffKMec:iaon  against  the  witness,  either  by  a  ypa^t 
or  peinaps  hv  an  elaayyeXia  or  Trpo6oA^.^ 

After  the  conviction  of  the  witness,  an  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  party  who  suborn^ 
ed  him  to  give  false  evidence,  called  61kij  KUKorex' 
vuw,*  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar  ac- 
tion might  be  brought  against  a  person  who  had 
procured  false  evidence  to  be  given  of  a  defendant 
having  been  simimoned,  aAer  the  conviction  of  the 
witness  in  a  }pa^  ^evdoK^Teiac* 

it  appears  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  {dUri  uvu^uco^)  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  false  testimony. 
Thus,  in  inheritance  causes,  the  law  enacted  kav  dX^ 
Ttc  Twi  "^evdoiAapTvpiCtVi  vaktv  Hapxv^  eivat  icepL  av- 
Tuv  rag  Xr/^eig.*  This  was  the  more  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  facility  afforded  to  the  parties  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  causes  by  affidavits  (vid.  Du- 
ll a  rtyria),  and  also  because  no  money  could  com- 
pensate an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  an  inheritance. 
The  same  remedy  was  given  by  the  law  to  those 
who  hud  been  convicted  in  a  dt/c^  ilfevdofuiprvpuiv 
or  in  a  ypa^  ^eviac.  In  the  last  case,  the  convict- 
ed person  who  proceeded  against  the  witness  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  determina- 
tion of  his  suit.*  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed  to 
be  reversed  in  this  way ;  but  whether  there  were 
not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly  doubted 
by  Schomann.*  The  scholiast  on  Plato^  is  evidently 
wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  Athenian  law,  to  convict  more  than  half  the 
number  of  the  witnesses.  This  appears  from  the 
passage  above  cited  from  Isaeus  on  the  estate  of 
Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
Maf}rvpelv  tcvl  is  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  man,  ko- 
rofiapTvpuv  TLvog  to  testify  against.  MaprvpsaOai 
to  call  to  witness  (a  word  used  |)oetically),  dtafuip- 
iT&oeadai,  and  sometimes  inifmpTvpeadaif  rovg  napov- 
rtfc«  Lo  call  upon  those  who  are  present  to  take  no- 
tice of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give  evidence.* 
irev6ofiapTvp9lv  and  kiriopKeiv  are  never  used  indif- 
ferently, which  affords  some  proof  that  testimony 
was  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  (tdprvg  (witness 
in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Kktirnp 
or  «X]7rup,  who  merely  gave  evidence  of  the  sum- 
mons to  appear. 

MASTE'RES  Qiaarnpit).    ( Vid.  Zbtbtai  ) 

*MAST'ICHE  (jMurrixn),  Gum  Mastich.  "This 
IS  correctly  described  as  the  resin  of  the  Lentiscus 
by  Dioscorides  and  Fljhy.  It  is  the  Pistachia  Len^ 
Uscus.  The  Chian  Mastich  is  particularly  com- 
mended by  Galen."*  The  wood  of  the  Pistachia 
Lentiscus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  present  day  for  fuel.  They 
call  the  tree  axlvog.  The  mastich  or  gum  is  only 
collected  in  Scio.  The  ashes  of  the  wood  are  used 
by  the  Athenian  soap-boilers  for  making  the  ley  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  In  Zante  it  is  also  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  the  best  lixivium.  The  tan- 
ners employ  it  with  valanida  in  the  preparation  of 
leather.  In  Ithaca  an  oil  {axivoiXd6i)  is  expressed 
from  the  berry.  The  axlvw;  of  the  modem  Greeks 
Is  also  the  axlvog  of  Theophrastus.  The  ancient 
verb  axivi^ofiai  signifies  "  to  chew  mastich"  or  "the 
wood  of  the  mastich-tree,"  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
breath  and  cleanse  the  teeth.    The  gum  is  now 


much  used  by  the  women  c»f  Tnrker  for  the  «lUf 
purpose.^ 

MASTI'GIA.    {Vid.  Flaobum.) 

MATERFAMrUAS.  ( Fui.  Marbiaob,  Rmaii, 
p.  623.) 

MATRATJA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  ev 
ery  year  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess Mater  Matuta,  whose  tenq>le  stood  in  the  Fo 
rum  Boarium.  It  was  celebrated  only  by  Roioai: 
matrons,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  guddesa 
consisted  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earthenware.* 
Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  solem- 
nities or  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  One 
slave,  however,  was  admitted  by  the  matrons,  but 
only  to  be  exposed  to  a  humiliating  treatment,  P- 
one  of  the  matrons  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  cheek, 
and  then  sent  her  away  from  the  temple.  The  ma- 
trons on  this  occasion  took  with  them  the  children 
of  their  sisters,  but  not  their  own,  held  them  in  their 
arms,  and  prayed  for  their  welfare.*  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  then  crowned  with  a  garland  by 
one  of  the  matrons  who  had  not  yet  lost  a  hus- 
band.* The  Greek  writers  and  their  Roman  follow- 
ers, who  identify  the  Mater  Matuta  with  Leucothea 
or  Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matralia  by 
means  of  the  mythological  stories  which  relate  to 
this  Greek  goddess.  But  the  real  import  of  the 
worship  of  the  Mater  Matuta  appears  to  have  been 
to  inculcate  upon  mothers  the  principle  that  they 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  their  sisters  as 
much  as  of  their  own,  and  that  they  should  not 
leave  them  to  careless  slaves,  the  contempt  for 
whom  was  symbolically  expressed  by  the  infliction 
of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one  admitted  into  th« 
temple.* 

MATRIMO'mUM.    (Vid.  Marbuoe,  Romax.) 

MATRO  NA.     ( Vid.  Makriaob,  Roman,  p.  62J  > 

MAUSOLE'UM.    iVid.  Funos,  p.  461.) 

MAZO'NOMUS  iftaCovoftoCi  dim.  fiat^oiofttov^it 
from  fAu^Oy  a  loaf  or  a  cake ;  properly  a  dish  for  dis- 
tributing bread ;  hut  the  term  is  applied  also  to  any 
large  dish  used  for  bringing  meat  to  table.'  ( Vid 
CcENA,  p.  274.)  These  dishes  weie  made  either  of 
wood,*  of  bronze,*  or  of  gold.** 

MEDIASTrNI,  the  name  given  to  slaves  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the  8cbo> 
liast  upon  Horace"  to  he  those  "  qui  in  medio  siani 
ad  qiuevi*  imperaia  parati."  The  name  is  chiefly 
given  to  certain  slaves  belonging  to  the  familia  rua- 
tica,**  but  is  also  applied  sometimes  to  slaves  in  tb« 
city." 

*MED'ICA  (Hiiduc^)^  a  plant,  the  Lucerne  oi 
Purple  Medick  (Medicago  saliva).  It  has  its  name 
from  Media,  according  to  the  ancient  authoriUes, 
because  it  was  brought  from  that  country  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  under  Dari- 
us. It  passed  into  England  from  France  and  Swit* 
zerland.  Some  of  the  English  botanists,  according 
to  Martyn,  called  it  Burgundy  trefoil  and  Mcdtek 
fodder.^* 

•MEDIC A  MALA  {UndiKu  fi^Xa),  the  fruit  of  the 
Citron-tree,  or  Citrus  Medica^  L.  Sprengel  and 
Suckhouse  think  that  the  Orange  {Citrus  auran 
tium)  was  also  comprehended  under  the  term.  (  V%JL 
Citrus.)" 

MEDICrNA  {narpiKv),  the  name  of  that  science 
which,  as  Celsus  says,"  "  Sanitaiem  agris  promt  ititj^- 


I.  (Andoo.,  Pe  Mytt.,  4.— Platner,  Att.  Proo.,  411.— Meiwr, 
Att.  Proc.,  3SS  )  — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timoih.,  1201.  — Id.,  c. 
Euersr.  et  Mnea  ,  1 139.)— 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  759.>— 4.  (Imbiu, 
De  Ha^n.  haered.,  88,  ed.  Steph. — Id.,  Be  Dicmi/g.  hatred.,  50, 
ftl.)— 5.  (Demoith..  c.  Timocr.,  741.)— 6.  (Alt.  Proc,  /61.)-7. 
(Leg.,  xi.,  14.)— 8.  (Demosth..  c.  Euerg.  et  Mne«.,  liSO  )— 9. 
(IhowoT.,  i.,  90.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxiv.,  88.  — Adaa&,  Aroend., 
■.▼.) 
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I.  (DodwelPs  Tour,  vol.  i.,  p.  339.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Liitf'.  LaL, 

.,  p.  SI,  Bip.— Ovid,  Fast.,  ri.,  475,  &c.)— 3.  (Plot.,  C«aa! , 

5.— Id.,  QuBst.  Rom.,  p.  267.)— 4.  (Teitnll,,  Monegam .  c  17.) 


—5.  ((^mpare  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Rflmer,  ii.,  p.  ?&.> — 6l 
(Athen.,  r.,  30,  34.)— 7.  (Vano,  De  Ra  Rast.,  in.,  4.)-8.  f  Pol- 
lux, Onom.,  Tii.,  87.)— 9.  (Athea.,  iv.,  31.)— 10.  (Atkca.,  t^  17.: 
—11.  (Epist.,  i.,  14,  14.)— 12.  (Cic,  Cat.,  ii.,  3.— Cdom^  i.,  ft 
—Id.,  ii.,  13.)— 13.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  9.  a.  1,  ♦  5 ;  7,  lit.  7,  ■.  6  >--14. 
(Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Geong.,  i.,  215.)— 15.  (Dteeoor,  i^  IM.— 
Theophraat.,  i.,  13.— Adama,  AppenJ.,  a.  t.>— 10.  (De  ^'  ' 
lib.  i..  Pnefat.) 
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■IK.  Whose  object  Hippocrates  dcfioes^  to  bo  '^  the 
deli  lering  sick  persons  from  their  diseases,  and  the 
diminishing  the  force  of  sicknesses,  and  the  not  un- 
dertaking the  treatment  of  those  who  are  quite  over- 
eome  by  sickness,  as  we  know  that  medicine  is 
here  of  no  avail."    For  other  definitions  of  the  art 
and  science  of  Medicine  given  by  the  ancients,  see 
Fseodo-Galen.*    The  invention  of  medicine  was 
aimost  universally  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the 
gods.*    Another  source  of  information  was  the  ob- 
■rrving  the  means  resorted  to  by  animals  when  la- 
bouring under  disease.    Pliny*  gives  many  instan- 
ces in  which  these  instinctive  efforts  taught  man- 
kind the  properties  of  various  plants,  and  the  more 
simide  surgical  operations.    The  wild  goats  of  Crete 
pointed  out  the  use  of  the  Dictamnus  and  vulnerary 
herbs ;  dogs,  when  indisposcxl,  sought  the  Triticum 
repcM,  and  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  Egyp- 
tians the  use  of  purgatives,  constituting  the  treat- 
ment called  Syrmaism.    The  hippopotamus  intro- 
daoed  the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  employment  of  clysters  was  shown  by  the 
ibis.*    Sheep  with  worms  in  their  liver  were  seen 
seeking  saline  substances,  and  cattle  afleeted  with 
dropsy  anxiously  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.    We 
are  told*  Uiat  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  had 
no  physicians,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  the  patient 
was  carried  out  and  exposed  on  the  highway,  that 
any  persons  passing  by  who  had  been  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  might  give  some  information  re- 
specting the  means  that  had  afforded  them  relief. 
Shortly  afterward,  these  observations  of  cures  were 
sospended  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  we  find 
that  in  Egypt  the  walls  of  their  sanctuaries  were 
covered  with  records  of  this  description.     The 
priests  of  Greece  adopted  the  same  practice,  and 
some  of  the  tablets  suspended  in  their  temples  are 
of  a  curious  character,  which  will  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom.   The  following  votive  memorials  are  given  by 
Hieron.  Mercurialis  J  '*  Some  days  back,  a  certain 
Cains,  who  was  blind,  learned  from  an  oracle  that 
he  should  repair  to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent 
lirayers,  cross  the  sanctuary  from  right  to  left,  place 
his  five  fingers  on  the  ahar,  then  raise  his  hand  and 
cover  his  eyes.    He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight 
was  restored,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude.   These  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods 
were  shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus."    "  A  blind 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  was  informed  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes  for  three  consecutive 
days :  he  received  his  sight,  and  returned  public 
thanks  to  the  gods."    *'  Julian  appeared  lost  beyond 
all  hope  from  a  spitting  of  blood.    The  god  ordered 
him  to  take  from  the  altar  some  seeds  of  the  pine, 
and  to  mix  them  with  honey,  of  which  mixture  he 
W3B  to  eat  for  three  days.    He  was  saved,  and 
Lime  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of  the  people." 
The  whole  science  of  medicine  was  divided  into 
Sre  parts,^  viz. :  ^wjioXoyiK^^  Physiology  and  Anat- 
omy {vid.   PnvsioLoaiA) ;  AlrioXoyiKVi  ^'Etiology,  or 
(he  doctT^ne  of  the  causes  of  disease ;  nadoXoyiKrif 
Pathology  (vid.  Patholooia)  ;  *TyuLv6v,  Hygiene,  or 
the  art  of  preserving  health ;  IrjfieioiTLK^f  Semeiol- 
ogy,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
inclnding  Diagnosis  {vid.  Sbmeiotica)  ;  and  Qepa- 
rrevTuc^,  Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  healing  {vid. 
TBbbapkutica).    Witli  regard  to  the  medical  liier- 

I.  (De  Arte,  torn,  i.,  p.  7,  ed.  Kahn.}— 2.  (Introd.,  sea  Medi- 
um, c-  •,  torn.  M,  p.  686-«,  cd.  Kflhn.)— 3.  (Uippocr.,  De  Priica 
fltodir  ,  Urao.  i.,  p.  39.— Pseodo-Golen,  Introd.,  cap.  i.,  p.  674. — 
Cic,  Tn«c  toljc,  iii.,  1.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  1.)— 4.  (II.  N., 
ruLf  41.) — 5.  (Compare  Pwado-Galen,  Introd.,  c.  1,  p.  (^5.) — 0. 
(0rTod.«  i«,  197. — Serabo,  xvi.,  c.  l,«d.  Tauchn. — FlMudo-Galen, 
ii^ad--  1  e.)— 7.  (De  Arte  Gymnast.,  Amstcl.,  4to,  1(173,  p.  3, 8.) 
"^4.  (Paendo-Galen,  Intt  id.,  c.  7,  p.  089.) 


atufe  of  the  andents,  *'  Wben,'^  says  Litti^,^  *'  cmc 
searches  into  the  history  of  medicine  and  th^  com- 
mencement of  the  science,  the  first  body  of  doctiim 
that  one  meeds  with  is  the  collection  of  writingi 
known  under  the  name  of  the  works  of  Hippocra- 
tes. The  science  mounts  up  directly  to  that  origin, 
and  there  stops.  Not  that  it  had  not  been  cultivated 
earlier,  and  had  not  given  rise  to  even  numerous 
productions,  but  everything  that  had  been  made  be* 
fore  the  physician  of  Cos  has  perished.  We  have 
only  remaining  of  them  scattered  and  unconnected 
fragments ;  the  works  of  Hippocrates  have  alone 
escaped  destruction ;  and,  by  a  singular  circum- 
stance, there  exists  a  great  gap  after  them  as  well 
as  before  them.  The  medical  works  from  Hippoc- 
rates to  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Alexan- 
drea,  and  those  of  that  school  itself,  are  completely 
lost,  except  some  quotations  and  passages  pre- 
served Id  the  later  writers  ;  so  that  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  remain  alone  among  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient medical  literature.*'  The  Asclepiadae,  to  which 
family  Hippocrates  belonged,  were  the  supposed  de- 
scendants of  iEsculapius  ('AcricA^Ttof),  and  were,  in 
a  manner,  the  hereditary  physk^ians  of  Greece. 
They  professed  to  have  among  them  certain  secrets 
of  the  medical  art,  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  great  progenitor,  and  founded  sev- 
eral medical  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Galen  mentions*  three,  viz.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and 
Cos.  The  first  of  these  appears  soon  to  have  be- 
come extinct,  and  has  led  no  traces  of  its  existence 
behind.  From  the  second  proceeded  a  collection  of 
observations  called  KviStat  TvH/iaij  "Cnidian  Sen- 
tences," a  work  of  much  reputation  in  early  times, 
which  is  oflen  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,*  and 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Ga- 
len.* The  school  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the 
mo9t  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  grea'er  number 
of  eminent  physicians  that  sprang  from  it,  and  es- 
pecially from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Hippocrates.  We  learn  from  Herodotus*  that  there 
were  also  two  celebrated  medical  schools  at  Croto- 
na  in  Magna  Gnecia,  and  Gyrene  in  Africa,  of  which 
he  says  that  the  former  was  in  his  time  more  es- 
teemed in  Greece  than  any  other,  and  in  the  next 
place  came  that  of  Cyrene.  But  neither  of  these 
require  any  particular  notice  here,  nor  wiO  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  do  more  than  mention  the  more  celebra- 
ted medical  sects,  referring  fur  farther  particulars 
to  their  names  in  this  work.  The  oldest,  and  per- 
haps the  most  influential  of  these,  was  that  of  the 
DooxATici,  founded  about  B.C.  400  by  Thessalus, 
the  son,  and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippoc- 
rates, and  thence  called  also  the  Hippocratici.  These 
retained  their  influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Empirici, 
founded  by  Serapion  of  Alexandrea  and  Philinus 
of  Cos  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  after  which  time 
every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  during  a 
long  period,  ranged  himself  in  one  of  these  two 
sects.  In  the  first  century  B.C.»  Themison  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  who  held  doctrines  near- 
ly intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  sects  al- 
ready mentioned.  About  two  centuries  later,  the 
Methodici  were  divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the 
doctrines  of  particular  physicians  became  more  ge^i- 
erally  received.  The  chief  of  these  sects  were 
the  Pnedmatici  and  Eclectici  ;  the  former  founded 
by  Athenaeus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century  A.D. ;  the  latter  about  the  same  time,  either 
by  Agathinus  of  Sparta  or  his  pupil  Archigenes. 
The  Episynthetici  (called  also  Hectici)  are  sup- 
posed to  have  agreed  very  nearly  in  their  teneta 
with  those  of  the  Eclectici. 


I.  ((EuvTM  Compl^s  d'HipiKJcrale,  torn,  i.,  Introd.,  ch.  1.  |k 
S.)— 8.  (De  Meth.  Med.,  i.,  I,  torn,  z.,  p.  5,  0.)— 3.  (Do  MM 
Vict,  in  Morb.  Acat.)— 4.  (Comment,  in  Htppocr.,  lib.  cit  (MB 
xr..  p.  427.)— 5.  (iii  ,  131.) 
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It  only  iiMnaiiis  to  mention  the  principal  medical 
Authors  after  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still  ex- 
tant, referring  for  more  particulars  respecting  their 
writings  to  the  articles  on  Chirubgu,  DiiKTKTiCA, 
PATHOi.OGLi,  Pharmaceutical  Physiolggia,  Sbmei- 
OTiCA,  and  Therapeutica.  Celsus  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  more  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and 
the  neatness  and  judiciousness  of  his  compilation, 
than  fur  any  original  contributions  to  the  science  of 
Medicine.  Indeed,  many  persons  have  doubted 
whether  Celsus  were  really  a  professional  man,  or 
•vhether  he  only  wrote  his  work  '*  De  Medicina"  as 
a  sort  of  rhetorical  exercise.^  Dioscorides  of  An- 
azarba,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  ailer  Christ, 
was  for  many  centuries  the  greatest  authority  in 
Materia  Medica,  and  was  almost  as  much  esteemed 
as  Galen  in  Medicine  and  Physiology,  or  Aristotle 
in  Philosophy.  Aretaeus,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  is  an  interesting  and  striking  writer, 
both  from  the  beauty  of  his  language  and  from  the 
originality  of  his  opinions.  The  next  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  he  is 
certainly  the  most  voluminous,  of  all  the  medical 
writers  of  antiquity,  is  Galen,  who  reigned  supreme 
in  all  matters  relating  to  his  art  till  the  commence- 
ment of  modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Pergamus 
A.D.  131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  in  great  honour,  and  passed  great  part  of  his 
days,  and  died  A.D.  201.  Afler  him,  the  only  wri- 
ters deserving  particular  notice  are  Oribasius  of 
Pergamus,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ ;  Aetius  of  Amida,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century ;  Alexander 
Trailianus,  who  lived  something  later ;  and  Paulus 
/Egineta,  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  seventh. 

ME'DICUS  ('larpdf),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  every  professor  of  the  healing  art,  wheth- 
er physician  or  surgeon,  and,  accordingly,  both'di- 
visiuns  of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be  inclu- 
ded under  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of  .£sculapius, 
who  was  considered  as  the  father  of  it,  there  was 
a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or  slave  should  prac- 
tise it.*  iElian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
cus  among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  by  which  it 
was  ordered  that  if  any  one,  during  his  illness, 
should  drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  phy- 
sician, even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put 
to  death  for  his  disobedience ;'  and,  according  to 
Mead,  there  are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  the 
people  of  Smyrna  in  honour  of  different  persons 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession.*  The  follow- 
ing observation  concerning  these  medals  is  given  by 
Kiihn  :*  **  Aliij  idque  iiaud  dubic  recUua^  vtrosimilius 
ezislimabant  nomina  in  hisce  nummis  obvia  minime 
tignificare  medicos^  qui  de  Smyrneeis  sua  medica  ar- 
lis  cognitione  bene  meruerintf  sed  potius  sutnmos  illi- 
us  urbis  magistratus.  Vid.  partira  CI.  Wise,  in  Mus. 
Bodlci.t  p.  140,  qui  Meadianee  sentential  acerbus  ex- 
utitit  censor,  partim  Jos.  Eckhel,  in  Doctr.  Num. 
Vcler.,  to.  ii.,  p.  539,  et  Jo.  Cph.  Raschen,  in  Lex  Univ. 
Rei  Num.  Vet.,  to.  iv.,  p.  2,  Lips.,  1790-8,  qui  p. 
1913,  plures  scriptores  de  Smyrnaeorum  nummis  ad- 
duxit."  (In  voce  "  Apollophanes.")  If  the  decree 
nf  the  Athenians  (published  among  the  letters  of 
Hippocrates)  be  genuine,  and  if  Soranus*  can  be  de- 
pended on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon 

1.  ( Vid.  }Aich.  Christ.  Jutt.  Eschenbftch,  Epiatola,  dzc,  ubi 
"Dt  ./elso  non  Medico  Practico  diMentur,"  Lips.,  4to,  1772; 
al«b  lie  Clorc's  and  Sprengers  Histories  of  Medicine.)— 9.  (Hy- 
ffinus,  Fab.,  274  )— 3.  (Var.  Hist.,  ii..  87.)— 4.  (Dissertatio  de 
Nummis  quibusdam  a  SmymiBis  in  Modiconim  honorcm  percus- 
sis,4to,  Loud.,  1734.)— 5.  (Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medicor.  Ve- 
ter.  a  .To.  A..  Pabricio,  in  Biblioth.  Graca  exViiliitum,  4to,  Lira.. 
iai6-0.)-fl.  {hx  ViU  Ilippocr.) 
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that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to  liensi 
les  ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly  initiatoA 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  maintained  io 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  state's  expense.* 

As  there  were  no  hospiC&ls  among  the  ancients, 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  medical  pupils  were 
the  'AaKTijjTTieia,  or  temples  of  iEsculapius,  where 
the  votive  tablets  furnished  them  with  a  coUectioc 
of  cases.  The  Asclepiadae  {vid.  Mbdicina)  were 
very  strict  in  examining  into  and  overlooking  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  the  fa- 
mous Hippocratic  oath  (which,  if  not  drawn  up  by 
Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  as  ancient) 
requires  to  be  inserted  here,  as  being  the  most  cu- 
rious medical  monument  of  antiquity.  *'  I  swear 
by  Apollo  the  physician,  by  iEsculapius,  by  Hygeia. 
and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  call- 
ing them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil  religiously,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment,  the 
solemn  promise  and  the  written  bond  which  I  now 
do  make.  I  will  honour  as  my  parents  the  master 
who  has  taught  me  this  art,  and  endeavour  to  min- 
ister to  all  his  necessities.  I  will  consider  his  chil- 
dren as  my  own  brothers,  and  will  teach  them  my 
profession,  should  they  express  a  desire  Ut  follow  ii, 
without  remuneration  or  written  bond.  I  will  ad> 
mit  to  my  lessons,  my  discourses,  and  all  my  oihei 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  and  those  of 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  as  pu- 
pils and  have  taken  the  medical  oath ;  but  no  one 
else.  I  will  prescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen  as 
may  be  best  suited  to  Hie  condition  of  my  patienu, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment, 
seeking  to  preserve  them  from  anything  that  might 
prove  injurious.  No  inducement  shall  ever  lead  me 
to  administer  poison,  nor  will  I  ever  be  the  author 
of  such  advice:  neither  will  I  contribL>t3  to  aa 
abortion.  I  will  maintain  religiously  the  purity  and 
integrity  both  of  my  conduct  and  of  my  art.  I  will 
not  cut  any  one  for  the  stone,  but  wiil  leave  thai 
operation  to  those  who  cultivate  it  (e^c.^up^^u  A} 
kpydryaiv  avSptiai  irpf/^LO^  r^aSe).  Into  whatever 
dwellings  I  may  go,  I  will  enter  them  with  the  sole 
view  of  succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  ia- 
jurious  views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any 
immodest  action  towards  women  or  men,  freemen 
or  slaves.  If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  uj- 
professionally  in  common  life,  I  happen  to  hear  of 
any  circumstances  which  should  not  be  revealed,  I 
will  consider  them  a  profound  secret,  and  observe 
on  the  subject  a  religious  silence.  May  I,  if  I  rigid- 
ly observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it,  enjoy 
good  success  in  life,  and  in  [the  practice  of]  my 
art,  and  obtain  general  esteem  forever;  should  I 
transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  reverse 
be  my  lot."  As  regards  the  passage  of  the  uath, 
given  above  in  the  original  Greek  {k«xup^u  6i,  k.  t. 
X.),  though  the  writer  has  translated  it  thus,  both 
here  and  also  in  page  241,  he  does  not  feel  at  aii 
sure  that  the  other  construction,  viz.,  making  npn^to^ 
T^ade  depend  on  hxupji(TUy  is  not  preferable.  Wiib 
regard  to  the  oath  itself,  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  spurious ;'  but  M.  Littre,  the  editor  of  the 
new  Paris  edition  of  Hippocrates,  believes  it  to  be 
genuine.  For  a  copious  and  learned  explanation  of 
every  clause  of  the  oath,  see  Meibom*s  edition,  Gr. 
and  Lat.,  Lugd.  Dat.,  4to,  1643. 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  in  those 
times  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,'  that  the  iEginetans  (about  the  year  B.C. 
532)  paid  Democedes  from  the  public  treasury  onti 
talent  per  annum  for  his  services,  t.  e.  (if  we  reckon, 
with  Hussey,*  the  uflgineti>n  drachma  to  be  worth 


1.  (Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  rii..  37.)— 2.  {Yid.  J.  C.  junr 
mann.  Hist.  Liter.  Hippocr.,  in  Pabr.  Bibl.  Gr.,  eJ.  Haricj,  or  Ii 
Kahn's  cd.  of  Ilippocr.)— S.  (iii.,  131.) -4  (AndeDt  W^^l» 
and  Money,  &c.) 
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if.  lid.),  not  quite  344/. ;  he  ailcrward  received 
from  the  Athenians  one  hundred  mins,  t.  e.  (reck- 
oning, with  Hussey,  the  Attic  drachnna  to  be  worth 
9ld.),  rather  more  than  406/. ;  and  he  was  finally  at- 
tracted to  Sanios  by  being  offered  by  Polycrates  a 
salary  of  two  talents,  i.  e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
%eant)  487/.  \0s.    It  should,  however,  be  added, 
that  Valckenaer  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  iGginetans 
and  Athenians  (and  apparently  with  reason),  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  their 
gieater«  wealth,  only  allowed  their  ambassadors 
two  drachmae  (or  Is,  l\d.)  per  day,  t.  e ,  somewliat 
less  than  thirty  pounds  per  annum.^    A  physician, 
called  by  Pliny  both  Erasistratus*  and  Cieumbro- 
tns,*  is  said  by  him  to  have  received  one  hundred 
talents  for  curing  King  Antiochus.  which  (if  we  sup- 
pose the  Attic  talents  of  the  standard  of  Alexan- 
der's coinage  to  be  meant,  which,  according  to  Hus- 
sey, was  worth  343/.  15«.)  would  amount  to  24,376/. 
If,  however,  the  Alexandrean  standard,  which  is 
found  in  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  \s.  ^\d.) 
to  39,375/. ;  an  almost  incredible  sum.    It  seems  to 
have  been  not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks  in  those 
times  (as  afterward  in  the  later  Roman  Empire :  see 
Archiater)  for  states  to  maintain  physicians,  who 
were  paid  at  the  public  cost;*  and  these,  again, 
had  attendants,  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  exer- 
cised their  calling  among  people  of  low  condition.* 
The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine 
at  first  from  the  Etnirians  and  afterward  from  the 
Greeks.    In  the  most  ancient  times  the  haruspices 
practised  medicine  in  connexion  with  the  augurs, 
and.  in  the  opinion  of  Sprengel,*  who  regarded  the 
ancient  Roman  legends  as  historical  facts,  it  was 
probably  some  of  these  that  Amulius  sent  to  Rhea 
Silra,  when  she  was  pregnant,  to  examine  the  na- 
ture of  her  mysterious  disease.'    One  of  the  most 
ancient  customs  at  Rome,  in  order  to  ward  off  epi- 
demic diseases,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  was  the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by 
Tarquin  of  the  Sibyl    In  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  unknown,'  and  for  some  time  afterward 
the  exercise  of  the  profession  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure confined  to  persons  of  servile  rank  ;  for  the 
richer  families,  having  slaves  who  were  skilled  in  all 
sorts  of  trades,  &c.,  generally  possessed  one  or  more 
that  understood  medicine  and  surgery.*    To  this 
practice,  however,  there  were  many  exceptions  :  e, 
^.,  the  physician  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  Juli- 
us Cesar  by  the  pirates  at  the  island  of  Pharma- 
cusa,^*  and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plutarch ;" 
Archagathus,  who,  being  the  first  foreign  surgeon 
that  settled  at  Rome,  had  a  shop  bought  for  him  at 
the  public  expense,  and  was  presented  with  the  jus 
Quiritium  B.C.  219;"  Artorius,  who  is  known  to 
bare  been  a  physician,^*  and  who  is  called  the  friend 
of  Augustus  ;^*  Ascliapo,  whom  Cicero   calls  his 
friend  ;*•  Asclepiades,  the  friend  of  Crassus  the  ora- 
tor ;*•  Eudemus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus"  the  friend 
and  physician  of  Livia ;  and  others.    The  hatred 
boine  by  Cato  the  censor  against  the  Greek  phy- 
oiciane,  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Rome, 

1.  (arirtoph.,AcluurB^6«.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxix.,  3.)— 3.  (H.  N., 
•m.  J?.)~4.  {Xea.,  Mem.,  iv.,  8,  ^  5.— Plato,  Gor?.,  ^  S3.— Strs- 
:>••,  ir  p.  125.— DioQ.  Sic,  zii.,  13.)->3.  (Plato,  Do  Leg.,  iv.,p. 
710.  ed.  Stepb.— fidckh,  Pobl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  100.) 
-«.  (Hitt.  de  1ft  Med.)— 7.  (Dionyi.  Hal.,  i.,  78.)-S.  (H.  N., 
xziz.*  5.)— 0.  (Middleton't  Emy,  **De  Medicorum  apud  Roma- 
mm  d«senti«m  oonditiono,"  Cantab.,  1730,  4to,  and  the  various 
■■■will*  to  it  that  appeared  on  its  publication.)— 10.  (Saeton., 
lal.,  4.)— 11*  (Fui.Casanbon*s  note  on  Suetonius.)— 12.  (Cas- 
sias Heminft  ap.  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xziz..  0.)— 13.  (Ctel.  Aurel.,  De 
.  AcQt.,  iii.,  14,  p.  S94.)---14.  (Plutarch,  Brut.,  c.  41,  ed. 
Jua.,  where,  however,  it  should  be  noticed  that  some  edi- 

I  read  *AvrA»toi  instead  of  *AprMpiof.)— 15.  (ad  Fam.,  xiii., 

10.) — 10.  CCic,  De  Orat.,  i..  14.)— 17.  f  Ann.,  iv.,  3.) 


is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  tiue  that  he  eanstn 
them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.*  With  respect  to 
the  income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  is  not  aware  cf  any  data 
for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire, 
we  learn  from  Pliny*  that  Albotius,  Arruntius,  Cal- 
petanus,  Cassius,  and  Rubrius  gained  250,000  ses- 
terces per  annum,  t.  c.  (reckoning,  with  Hussey,  the 
mille  nummi  {setter Hum)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reigB 
of  Augustus,  71.  16«.  3d.),  1953/.  ris.  Gd. ;  that  Quin 
tus  Stertinius  made  it  a  favour  that  he  was  content 
to  receive  from  the  emperor  600,000  sesterces  per 
annum  (or  3906/.  6«.),  as  he  might  have  made 
600,000  sesterces  (or  4687/.  lOs.)  by  his  private 
practice ;  and  that  he  and  his  brother,  who  received 
the  same  annual  income  from  the  Emperor  Claudi 
us,  led  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstand- 
ing large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in  beautifying 
the  city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of 
sesterces  (or  234,375/.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
qualify  a  physician  at  Rome  for  the  legal  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  nothing ; 
afler^'ard,  however,  this  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  archiatri.    {Vid.  Archiater.) 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  with  un- 
der the  emperors  were  latrosophista  (see  the  word) 
and  Actuariusy  'AKTovapioc  The  latter  was  a  title 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  given  apparently 
only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  use 
of  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Latin  authors.' 
Besides  Joannes  the  son  of  Zacharias,  who  is  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  his  real 
name,  several  other  physicians  are  recorded  as 
having  arrived  at  this  dignity. 

MEDIMNUS  (^cdf/ivof  or  fiidiftvo^  (riTjjpth),  the 
principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  uif) 
especially  for  measuring  corn.  It  had  diffeiTul 
sizes  in  the  different  stales  of  Greece.  The  Atiic- 
medimnus  was  equal  to  six  Roman  modii.  (Nepos, 
VU.  An.,  c.  2.— Cic,  in  Vcrr.,  II.,  iii.,  46,  46,  where 
Cicero  explains  60,000  medimni  by  300,000  Inodii. 
and  36,000  medimni  by  216,000  modii. — Suidas,  s. 
V. — Rhemn.  Fann.,  v.,  64. 

"  Hujus  dimidium  fert  urna,  vt  et  ipsa  medimm 
Ampkordy  terque  capit  modium.") 

Suidas  makes  the  medimnus  =108  litre,  con- 
founding it  apparently  with  the  metretes.  The 
medimnus  contained  11  galls.  7- 1456  pints  English. 
It  was  divided  into  the  following  parts : 

6  iKToi^        each 
12  iffiieKTa        "... 
48  xo^^^'S       **      ... 
96  ^earai  *»      ... 

192  icorvXai  "  ... 
of  which  the  A^o?vif,  ^iorrfc,  and  tcorvXtf  and  their 
farther  subdivisions  were  common  to  the  dry  and 
fluid  measures,  but  the  ;tomf  was  of  different  sizes. 
{Vid.  Metbetes,  Chcenix,  Xestes,  CoTyLA.) 

*M£D10N  (M^dtov),  according  to  Lobelius,  a 
species  of  Violet.  This  opinion,  however,  is  reject- 
ed by  Dodoneeus  and  Bauhin.  According  to  .\dams, 
the  prevailing  opinion  now  is,  that  it  was  the  Cam- 
panula laciniafa.* 

MEDITRINATJA  was  one  of  the  festivals  con- 
nected with  tlie  cultivation  of  vineyards.  It  took 
place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which  day  the 
people  of  Latium  began  to  taste  their  new  wme 
(muslum\  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the  gods. 
In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  customary  to  pro- 


Oallt. 
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78576 

7-9288 

19822 

•9911 

•4955 

1.  {Vid.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.)— 2.  (H.  N..  zxix.,  5.)— S 

(Vid.  Dtt  Cange,  GIom.  Gnec.,  torn,  i.,  p.  40,  and  Possini, Glass 

ad  Pachrroer.  Hist.  Andronici,  torn,  i.,  p.  306,  seq.,  and  torn,  ii . 

p.  486,  409.)— 4.  (Diosccr.,  iv.,  18.— Hsrdouin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N. 

i  zzvii..  70  —Bauhin,  Pinax.  p  1 13  ^Adan:s,  Append.,  s.  v  ' 
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iiounc6  iLe  words,  *'  vettis  nootcm  viftum  biho^  veteri 
nemo  morbo  mcdeor.''^  Vanro  derives  the  name  of 
the  festival  from  tlie  healing  power  of  the  new  wine, 
but  Festus  speaks  of  a  goddess  Meditrina. 

MEGALE'SIA.  MEGALENSIA,  or  MEGALEN- 
SES  LUDI,  a  festival  with  games  celebrated  at 
Kame  in  the  month  of  April,  and  in  honour  of  the 
gieat  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele,  fieydXij  ^c<Jf, 
whence  the  festival  derived  its  name).  The  statue 
Qfthe  goddess  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus 
ii.  the  year  203  B.C.,  and  the  day  of  its  arrival  was 
(Milemnized  with  a  magnificent  procession,  lectister- 
nia,  and  games,  and  great  numbers  of  people  carried 
presents  to  the  goddess  on  the  Capitol*  The  reg- 
ular celebration  of  the  Megalesia,  however,  did  not 
begin  till  twelve  years  later  (191  B.C.),  when  the 
temple  which  had  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  be 
built  in  203  B.C.,  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Junius  Brutus.'  But,  from  another  passage  of 
Livy,*  it  appears  the  Megalesia  had  already  been 
celebrated  in  193  B.C.  The  festival  lasted  for  six 
days,  beginning  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  season  of 
this  festival,  like  that  of  the  whole  month  in  which 
it  took  place,  was  full  of  general  rejoicings  and  feast- 
ing. It  was  customary  ibr  the  wealthy  llomans  on 
this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to  their 
repasts,  and  the  extravagant  habits  and  the  good  liv- 
ing during  these  festive  days  were  probably  carried 
to  .*  very  high  degree,  whence  a  senatus  consultum 
was  issued  in  161  B.C.,  prescribing  that  no  one  should 
go  beyond  a  certain  extent  of  expenditure.* 

The  games  which  were  held  at  the  Megalesia 
were  purely  scenic,  and  not  circenses.  They  were 
at  first  held  on  the  Palatine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  but  afterward  also  in  the  theatres.* 
The  first  ludi  scenici  at  Rome  were,  according  to 
Valerius  Antias,  introduced  at  the  Megalesia, «.  «., 
either  in  193  or  191  B.C.  The  day  which  was  es- 
pecially set  apart  for  the  performance  of  scenic 
plays  was  the  third  of  the  festival.'  Slaves  were 
not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the 
magistrates  appeared  dressed  in  a  purple  toga  and 
prsetexta,  whence  the  proverb  purpura  Mcgalensis. 
The  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
curule  sdiles,'  and  we  know  that  four  of  the  extant 
plays  of  Terence  were  performed  at  the  Megalesia. 
Cicero,*  probably  contrasting  the  games  of  the  Me- 
(^alesia  with  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  games 
and  exhibitions  of  the  circus,  calls  them  maxime 
casti^  solcmnesi  rcligiosi}^ 

♦MELAMPYRON  (jieXufnrvpov),  the  Melampyrum 
arocnscy  or  Field  Cow-wheat,  according  to  Sprengel 
and  Stackhouse.^^ 

•MELAN'CRANIS  {fie^ayKpavig),  a  species  of 
Schanus  {(Txoivi,^).  Sprengel  makes  it  the  Schasnus 
nigricansy  or  Black  Bog-rush." 

♦MELAN'ION  (/ifAavxov),  according  to  Stack- 
house,  that  variety  of  the  Viola  odorata  which  goes 
by  the  English  name  of  the  "  dark  blue  double  vio- 
let."" 

♦MELANTE'RIA  (fielavTvpta),  the  Inkstone. 
Dioscorides  says  of  it,  that  **  some  have  taken  it  to 
be  the  same  with  sory  {a6pv\  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinct, though  not  unlike."  Sprengel  thinks  iheue- 
?.nvT7fpia  of  Dioscorides  different  from  that  of  Ua- 
Irn.  The  former  he  holds  to  be  an  arseniate  of  cop- 
per, the  other  cannot  be  so  well  ascertained.  Dr. 
Kidd  says,  "  The  Melanteria,  or  Inkstone  of  Pliny, 
seems  to  be  a  variety  of  sulphate  of  iron,  that  has 


1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  57,  Bip.  —  Festus,  b.  v.  Medi- 
trinnlia.)— 2.  (Liv.,  xxix.,  14.) — 3.  (Lir.,  xxxvi.,  36.) — 4.  (xxxiv., 
M.)  — 5.  (Gellius,  ii.,  24.— Compare  xviii.,  9.)  — 6.  (Cic,  De 
Hautfp.  r.e«ip.,  11,  &c.)— 7.  (Orid,  Fast.,  ir.,  377.— iEl.  Spart., 
Antuiiin.  Cirac.,  c.  6.)— 8.  (Lir.,  xxxiv.,  54.)  —  9.  (De  ITaruap. 
Rmo.,  la.)— 10.  (7iA  Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  179-372.  — P.  ManutiUy 
Id  Cw.  ad  Fam.,  ii.,  11.)  — 11.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  viii.,  4.)— 
*i.  (Thaophrast.,  II.  P.,  ir-,  13.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 13. 
Tteoiiknst.,  II.  P.,  vi.,  9, 7.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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been  formed  in  a  matrix  contaiDing  Tegctable  «^ 
tringent  matter,  which,  uniting  with  the  roeUllie 
salt,  has  produced  natural  ink."  Dr.  Hill  calls  it  « 
vitriol,  consisting  principally  of  iron  with  a  liuk 
copper.* 

*M£LANTH10N  QuUvdiov),  aooording  to 
Sprengel,  the  Nigella  saliva,  or  Pepper-wort.  The 
seed  of  the  fteXdvdiov  was  caUed  Giih.  Pliny  miitt- 
tions  its  various  uses  in  medicine.* 

*MELANU11US  ifieXavovpofX  a  species  of  Fial^ 
the  Sparu*  MelanuruSy  called  in  Italian  9C.^tcte,  ia 
French  obladt.  It  is  the  Oblada  of  Cavier.  It  is  a 
silvery  fish,  striped  with  blackish,  and  having  a 
broad  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  from  whi^ 
latter  circumstance  its  Greek  name  (which  meaaa 
"  black  tail")  is  derived.* 

*ME'LEA  ififiXea).  This  term,  used  by  itaell, 
may,  according  to  Adams,  be  sapposed  generally  to 
apply  to  the  Pyrua  mains,  or  Crab  Apple.  The  hpi^ 
ficLki^  of  Theocritus,  he  thinks,  may  be  presumed  to 
be  the  same.* 

*MELE'AGRIS  (/ieXeayp/f),  the  Guinea-hen  or 
Pintado,  the  Numida  Meleagris  of  Linneus.  It  waa 
a  bird  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  not  uncom- 
mon, we  may  suppose,  in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa, 
who  says  it  was  an  offering  in  the  mjrsteries  of 
Isis,  of  persons  in  a  moderate  condition  of  life. 
The  Greeks  expressed  the  screaming  of  this  bird  by 
KoyKo^eiv.  The  description  given  by  ClitoSf  the 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by  Atbencns, 
was  properly  applied  to  the  Guinea-fowl  by  Paol- 
mier,  contrary  to  the  explanation  of  Casaubon  and 
Scaliger.  Varro  and  Pliny  confound  the  Meleagris 
with  the  GaUina  Africana,  but  Columella  distin- 
guishes them  from  one  another  The  difference^ 
however,  is  by  no  means  striking,  and  indicates 
merely  a  variety  in  the  species.  Care  must  be  ta- 
ken not  to  confound  the  Turkey  with  theMeleagriS) 
as  the  former  bird  was  not  known  in  Europe  before 
the  discovery  of  America.* 

MEL'I A  ifuXia).     ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  488.) 

*MELIA  {fie7ua)y  a  species  of  Ash,  roost  probably, 
according  to  Sibthorp  and  others,  the  Fraxinus  or- 
nus.  The  Pov/ieXia  of  Theophrastus  was  the  Prax- 
invs  excelsior,  as  Stackhouse  and  Schneider  have 
stated.* 

•MELIA  TERRA  {MifTda  y$),  Melian  Earth,  so 
called  from  the  island  of  Melos,  where  it  was  ob- 
tained. "  The  Melian  earth  of  the  ancients,"  says 
Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  fine  white  marl,  of  a  loose, 
crumbling  texture,  and  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
other  fluids.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  have  beea 
of  other  colours ;  but  that  it  was  really  white  we 
have  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Pliny.  The 
occasion  of  this  error  is  no  more  than  the  confoand- 
ing  of  M^Xioc  with  M^Xivof,  which  last  comes  from 
ftn^ovy  "  an  apple,"  and  has  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  former."^ 

♦MELILOTUS  (;«eX/X«TOf),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Melilot,  or  Melilutus  officinalis^  according  to 
Sprengel.  Stackhouse  calls  it  the  Trifolium  offid- 
nalcy  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  plant.* 

•MELIME'LA  (/leXt^i/Xa).  Dk)phanes,  a  writer 
mentioned  in  the  Gcoponica,  makes  these  to  have 
been  apples  ingrafted  ^on  quinces.  They  are  call- 
ed Mala  mustea  by  Varro.* 


1.  (Dioscor.,  T.,  179.— Paul.  .£gin.,  rii.,  S.— Adams,  AppeniLf 
s.  ▼.)—«.  (DuMcor.,  ill.,  83.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx.,  17.)— 3.  (Aria- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  S.— Julian,  N.  A.,  i..  41.  — GriflH/a  Ciinar, 
Tol.  z.,  p.  168.)— 4.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3;  ir..  10.  — Dk» 
cor.,  i.,  159.  —  Theocrit.,  Id.,  ▼.,  93.)— 5  (AriaKit.,  H.  A.»  vi.,  t 
— Athensus,  xiv.,  20.— Bockmaim'a  Hist,  of  Idt.,  'vol.  ».,  p.  tM, 
&o.)  — (J.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,iii.,  3.— DioaoofM  i.,  10a.-A* 
ama.  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 7.  (Dioacor.,  t.,  160.— HiU  nd  Thw* 
phrast.,  De  Lapid.,  107.)— 8.  (Theophraat.,  C.  P.,Ti^  14.— Dka 
cor.,  iii.,  41.— Nicand.,  Ther.^  807.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  ▼.)— • 
(Geopon.,  x.,  80.- Dioscor.,  i.,  161.— Dtopfaaara  ifv  T 
Varits  De  R.  R.,  i.,  59.— Adama.  Append  ,  a.  i  ) 
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*M£LI^£  {ue?^in)j  the  Panieum  miUiaeeum^  or 
tfUlet.* 

*M£LIS,  tho  Badger,  or  Ursus  melcM.  Galen  has 
been  suppoeed  to  allude  to  it,  as  being  an  animal 
lUTO^  ir4i)C  aptcTov  cat  ovof.* 

*M£LISSA  (/ifcAiomi  or  -rra),  the  Bee.  (Vid. 
Ann.) 

•MELISSOPHYLLON  QteXiaao^vUov),  a  plant, 
M  railed  because  the  beea  are  fond  of  its  Uates,  as 
nioucorides  informs  us.  It  has  stalks  and  leaTes, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  like  black  hore- 
hoand,  only  they  are  bigger  and  narrower,  not  co 
'ough,  and  smelling  like  citron.  This  description, 
Hartyn  thinks,  agrees  very  well  with  the  Melissa  or 
Asicm,  a  common  herb  in  English  gardens.  Varro 
informs  us  that  the  Latin  name  for  this  plant  was 
Mpiastrum ;  Columella,  however,  speaks  of  apiastrum 
and  nulisBophyUon  (or  meliphyllum)  as  of  two  difier- 
ent  herbs.* 

♦MELOLONTHE  {fiv^^Sveri),  a  specips  of  Bee- 
tle, most  probably  the  ScaxaJxeus  tneloUnUhe,  or  Cock- 
chafer.* 

•MELOTEPON  (fuj^airiTrov).  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  determining  what  the  tnelopepones  were, 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  treated  of  the  summer  fruits  frequently  inter- 
changing the  terms  by  which  they  were  designated. 
**£ven  Ludovicus  Nonnius,"  observes  Adams, "  who 
has  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  illustrating  the  Res 
Cibarta  of  the  ancients,  admits  himself  much  at  a  loss 
in  deciding  what  the  melopepones  were,  but,  upon 
Jie  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  they  were  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  melons.  Schneider,  in  like  manner, 
supposes  the  fuiXoiriTruv  to  be  referable  to  the  Cu- 
eumis  melo,  L.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
m^XoKhzuv  of  the  Greeks  is  the  *f?iWo*  of  Palla- 
lius.  The  term  tnelopepo  is  now  applied  to  the 
Squash,  a  fruit  used  for  food  both  in  the  East  and  in 
Vmerica.  May  not  this  have  been  the  fin^niiruv  of 
le  Greeks  V'» 

•MEMAI'CYLON  (/M^c/«t;Aov),  the  fruit  of  the 
i  'ild  Strawberry-tree.    ( Vid,  Arbotus.)^ 

MEMBRA'NA.     {Vid.  Liber.) 

^MENANTHUS  (fuvavdoc).  The  Bog  Bean,  an 
aquttiic  plant.  ''  This,"  observes  Adams,  **  is  clear- 
ly the  rf>l^^Xoc  of  the  Geoponica.  From  the  union 
of  tbefcs  two  terms  the  Bog-bean  derives  its  scien- 
tific nam?.,  Mtnyantkes  trefoliata.  Some  authorities 
erroneously  take  it  for  the  laotrvpov  of  Dioscoridcs. 
(t  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  fiifvvavdec  of  Ni- 
cander,  but  Sprcngel  contends  that  the  latter  is  the 
Psoralea  bitumi^oja,  L.,  on  what  authority,  however, 
I  cannot  discovei."' 

MENELA'EIA  (^cwcXoeia),  a  festival  celebrated 
atTherapnie,  in  Loconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus  and 
Helena,  who  were  believed  to  be  buried  there.* 
^lenelaus  was  to  the  Lacedaemonians  what  Nestor 
was  to  the  Messenians,  a  moUsl  of  a  wise  and  just 
king,  and  hence  they  raised  him  to  the  raiik  cf  one 
of  the  great  gods,*  and  honoured  hiin  aud  Ileionu 
with  annual  and  solemn  sacrifices  at  Therapi;%, 
which  continued  to  be  offered  in  the  days  of  Isocra 
les.^*  These  solemnities  are  sometimes  called  *E?J 
wo." 

MENSA  ^rpan-eCa),  a  TaWe.  The  uimplest  kind 
nf  Uble  was  one  with  threii  legs,  round,  called  cilli' 


J.  fTbeophnst.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  12.)- -2.  (Adsms,  Append.,  f.  v.)— 
I.  (TLsophfMt.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  1.— DioBCor.,  iii.,  108.  — Nicand., 
Tbrr.,  fiM.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  20  —  Maitjn  ad  Virg.,  Geor^., 
ir .  W.— Adama,  Append.,  s.  ».)— 4.  (Arittot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  4.— Ad- 
aav.  Append,  «.  y.)— 5.  (P.  JEgin.^  i.,  80.— Baohin,  Pinax,  619. 
— Adaxna,  A'>j.<end,s.  v.)  — 6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  15.)— 7. 
(TheophnMt ,  II.  P.,  iv.,  11.  -GMpon.,  ii.,  4.  —  Nicand.,  Thcr., 
990,  598. — Sprevu{i!l  ad  Dioscor.,  iii..  13.  — Adams,  App«rd.f  •. 
r.)-«.  {Pwa.,Ui.,  19,6  9.)  — 9.  (Isocr.,  Panalh.,  p-JP.  B.)- 
18.  (H«l»  Encum.,  r   lid,  D.)  -11.  (Vid.  Cnnur  t  nbol 


ba^^  and  in  Greek  Tplnov^.*  It  is  shown  in  tb« 
drinking-scene  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  wine-shop 
at  Pompeii.*  (See  woodout )  The  term  rpdnt^ 
thougn  commonly  used  in  Greek  for  a  taUe  of  any 


kind,  must  have  denoted  one  which  indicatea  a 
higher  degree  of  luxury  and  refinement,  since  it 
meant,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  four-legged  ta- 
ble. (See  woodcut,  p.  188.)  Horace  used  at  Rome 
a  dining-table  of  white  marble,  thus  combining  neat- 
ness with  economy.*  For  the  houses  of  the  opu- 
lent, tables  were  made  of  the  most  valuable  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  wood,  especially  of  maple  (adev- 
dofiviv^t^  aeema*),  or  of  the  citnis  of  Africa,  which 
was  a  species  of  cypress  or  juniper  (Ct^ca').  For 
this  purpose  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  roots  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  displayed  the 
greatest  variety  of  spots,  beautiful  waves,  and  curl- 
ing veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tables  so  adorn  • 
ed  were  sold  for  many  thousand  pounds.*  Besides 
the  beauty  of  the  boards  {kmd^fmTa)^  the  legs  of 
these  ubles  were  often  very  tasteful,  being  carvci 
in  imitation  of  lion's  or  tiger's  feet,  and  made  of 
ivory.* 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the  inven* 
tion  of  the  monopodium,  a  round  table  supported  b^ 
a  single  foot ;  this,  with  other  elegant  kinds  jf  fur- 
niture, was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Aei;  i4inoi 
by  Cn.  Manlius.**  Under  the  Roman  empero  s  sem- 
icircular  tables  were  introduced,  called  mens^  luna- 
tit,  from  comparing  them  to  the  half-moon,  and  sig 
mata,  because  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter,  (^.^' 
This  lunate  table  was  surrounded  by  a  sofa  of  the 
same  form,  called  slibadiumy  which  was  adapteii  to 
hold  seven  or  eight  persons." 

As  the  table  was  not  very  large,  it  was  usual  to 
place  the  dishes  and  the  various  kinds  of  meat  upon 
it,  and  then  to  bring  it,  thus  furnished,  to  the  place 
where  the  guests  were  reclining."  On  many  occa- 
sions, indeed,  each  guest  either  had  a  small  table  to 
himself,  or  the  company  was  divided  into  parties  of 
two  or  three,  with  a  separate  table  for  each  party, 
as  is  distinctly  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
826.  Xenophon  describes  a  great  entertainment 
given  by  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Thracians,  at  which 
the  guests  formed  a  large  circle,  a  small  three-leg- 
ged table  being  placed  before  each  person."  Al- 
though it  is  certain  that  dishes  were  in  many  cases 
brought  to  be  laid  before  the  guests  upon  the  table, 
yet  the  common  practice  of  bringing  to  them  the 
ooard,  already  supplied,  gave  origin  to  such  phrases 
dS  mensam  apponere  or  opponerc^^^  and  mensam  au- 
\.:tre  or  removere.^*    As  the  board  of  the  table  is 


1.  (Fertus,  8.  T.  —  Varm.  De  Linff.  Lat.,  t.,  25,  p.  128,  ed. 
ST.6ageI.  — Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  13.  — Ovid,  Met.,  riii.,  0«2.)— 2. 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  vii.,  3,  *  10.  — Athen.,  iT.,  21,  35;  v.,  29.)— J. 
(Goirs  PomiMjiana,  1832,  vol.  ii.,  n.  11.)  — 4.  (Sat.,  I ,  vi.,  116.) 
—5.  (Athen.,  ii.,  32.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Sal.,  II.,  viii.,  10.— Mart.,  xiv., 
90.)-7.  (Cic,  Vorr.,  II.,  iy.,  17.  — Mart.,  ii.,  43.— Id.,  xiv.,  89 
— Plin.,  H.  N..  xiii.,29.)  — 8.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xiii.,  29.  — Id.  ib., 
xvi.,  26,  84.— TertuU.,  De  Pallio,  »ub  fin.— Aikin,  an  Omnment" 
al  Wooda,  p.  23,  2i.)— 9.  (Athen.,  1.  c— Mart.,  ii.,  43,  49.)— la 
(Plin..  II.  N.,  xxxiy.,  8.)  — 11.  (Lireprid.,  llel.,  25,  29.)  — II 
(Mait.,  X.,  48.  —  Id.,  xiv.,  87.)  — 13.  (Athen.,  ii.,  55  —  Id.,  ir^ 
28.)- 14.  (Anab.,  vii.,  3,  ^  21.)— 15.  (Plant.,  Awn.,  V.,  i.,  t.- 
M«)st.,  I.,  iii.,  150.— Cic,  Att„,  xiv..  21.~OviQ,  Met.,  viil.,  Sf9 
—16.  (Plant.,  Amphit.,  II.,  i'  ,  175     Viig.,  ^n.,  i.,  Vt,) 
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called  by  a  distinct  name,  kmStifia,^  it  appears  that 
it  was  very  frequently  made  separate  from  the  tri- 
pod cyr  other  stand  (^KiXXi6ac)  on  which  it  was  fixed. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  tables  were  not  covered 
with  cloths  at  meals,  but  were  cleansed  by  the  use 
of  \<eX  sponges'  or  of  fragrant  herbs.* 

Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive 
itales  of  society,  the  table  was  considered  sacred.* 
Small  statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  upon  it.*  On 
this  account  Hercules  was  worshipped  under  the 
title  rpari^iog  and  kniTpaTi^iog.  The  Cretans  ate 
in  public  ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  their  uvSpelovy 
or  public  dining-room,  there  was  a  constant  table 
set  apart  for  strangers,  and  another  sacred  to  Jupi- 
tf  r,  called  riKtne^a  ^evla^  or  Aiog  ^tviov.* 

The  two  principal  courses  of  a  Selnvov  and  coena, 
1 1  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  were  called  respect- 
ivdy  irpuiTij  rpdn-eCa,  Sevrepa  Tpune^at  and  mensa 
jninuij  mensa  secunda.     (^Vid.  Ccena,  Deipnon.) 

A  stone  tablet,  supported  by  four  other  stones, 
was  sometimes  used,  as  it  is  in  modern  times,  to 
cover  a  grave.'    ( Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULA'RII,  or  NUMULA'RII, 
were  a  kind  of  public  bankers  at  Rome  who  were 
appointed  by  the  state ;  they  were  distinct  from  the 
argentarii,  who  were  common  bankers,  and  did  bu- 
siness on  their  own  account.*  The  mensarii  had 
their  banks  (mensa),  like  ordinary  bankers,  in  the 
Forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  serarium  they  offer- 
ed ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  security 
to  the  state  for  it.  Such  an  expediency  was  devi- 
sed by  the  state  only  in  times  of  great  distress. 
The  first  time  that  mensarii  {quinqueviri  mensarii) 
were  appointed  was  in  352  B.C. ,  at  the  time  when  the 
plebeians  were  so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  they 
were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  new  creditors 
in  order  to  pay  the  old  ones,  and  thus  ruined  them- 
selves completely.*  (Compare  Interest  of  Mon- 
Bv,  and  Argentarii.)  On  this  occasion  they  were 
also  authorized  to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  should 
be  received  as  payment  at  a  fair  valuation.  Such 
bankers  were  appointed  at  Rome  at  various  times, 
and  whenever  debts  weighed  heavily  upon  the  peo- 
ple, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  time,  they  ap- 
pear, during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  to  have  always 
been  triumviri  mensarii.**  One  class  of  mensarii, 
however  (perhaps  an  inferior  order),  the  mensularii 
or  numularii,  seem  to  have  been  permanently  em- 
ployed by  the  state,  and  these  must  be  meant  when 
we  read,  that  not  only  the  srarium,  but  also  private 
individuals,  deposited  in  their  hands  sums  of  money 
which  they  had  to  dispose  of."  As  Rome  must  have 
often  been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
these  public  bankers  had  also,  for  a  certain  percent- 
age, to  exchange  foreign  money  and  give  Roman 
coinage  instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of 
coins,  whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal,  and 
genuine  or  not."  During  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
such  permanent  mensarii  were  appouited  under  the 
control  of  the  prefcctus  urbi,  and  formed  a  distinct 
'Hirporation.** 

Bankers  appointed  by  the  state  also  existed  in 
other  ancient  towns,  and  Cicero**  mentions  mensarii 
at  Temnos,  in  Asia  Minor,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  people. 

MENSIS  ifjLTiv),  a  Month.  The  division  of  the 
)ear  into  twelve  lunar  months  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times,  for  in  the 


1.  (Athen.,  1.  c— Pollux,  Oaom.,x.,  81. )^9.  (Horn.,  Od.,  i., 
in.— Id.  ib.,  XX..  151.— Mart.,  xiv.,  l44.)-3.  (Ovid,  Met.,  riii., 
605.)— 4.  (Jut.,  li.,  110.)— 5.  (Aroob.  contra  Gentea,  lib.  ii.)— 
ft.  (Athcn.,  iv.,  92.— Hflrk'i  Krtta,  lii.,  p.  120-128.)— 7.  (Beckor, 
Chariklea,  ii.,  p.  191,  193.)-8.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  13,  •.  6.)-9.  (Liv., 
ni,  21. :— 10.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,21.— Id.,  xxvi.,  36.)— 1 1.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
▼i..  n.— Diif.  16,  tit.  8, «.  7  :  42,  tit.  5.  •.  24.)— 12.  (Dijf.  46,  tit. 
I,  8.89.)— 13.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  12.  s  1  — Ood.  Tbeod.,  16,  tit.  4,  a.  5.) 
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HomeWc  ;>'jei&d  t^e  lunar  months  pppear  quild  ft 
miliar  to  the.^.  T^e  day  of  the  new  moon,  or  tin 
first  day  of  every  ironth  {vovfjtfjvia),  was  sacret'  tc 
Apolio.^  The  moiiih  itself,  however,  does  not  seen 
to  have  been  subdivided  into  any  otbor  periods  that 
those  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon  (roi 
fiev  ^IvovTo^  firfifo^,  rov  6'  laroftivoLo^).  In  the  time 
of  Hesiod*  the  lunar  month  was  reckoned  as  con- 
taining 30  days,  although  it  oust  have  been  knows, 
to  have  contained  in  reality  less  than  30  days.  (  Vid 
Calendar,  p.  190.)  The  discrepancy  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  year  rendered  it  necessary  every 
other  year  to  intercalate  a  thirteenth  month  (/i9> 
ifiSoXifioc),  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  either 
in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  the  time  of  its  introduo 
tion  is  unknown.*  This  necessarily  produced  con 
fusion  in  the  number  of  days  of  a  year,  to  avoick 
which  Solon  established  the  rule  that  at  Athens 
months  of  30  and  29  days  should  alternate  with 
each  other,*  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  {rpuucac) 
of  a  month  itnf  koI  via,  as  such  a  day  partly  be- 
longed to  the  month  which  was  ending,  and  partly 
to  the  new  month.*  llius  arose  a  regular  lu- 
nar year  of  354  days,  and,  in  order  to  make  this 
agree  with  the  solar  year,  a  month  was  intercakitcd 
every  third  year  {rpiirjipt^^).  Respecting  the  names 
of  the  Attic  months  and  their  division  into  decads, 
see  Calendar*  and  Clinton.*  The  Hecatombaeon, 
or  first  month  of  the  Attic  year,  coincides  very 
nearly  with  our  July,  and  Scirrophorion,  or  the  last, 
with  our  June.^*  While  in  Attica  the  12  lunar 
months  were  established  for  religious  purposes,  the 
various  kinds  of  business  of  ordinary  life  were  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  regulated  according  to 
various  other  phenomena,  such  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  certain  stars,"  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  birds  of  passage,**  and  the  like. 

The  months  of  the  other  Greek  states  ditit:Ted 
from  those  of  the  Athenians  not  only  in  their  names, 
but  also  in  the  time  of  their  commencement,"  and 
it  was  only  in  very  few  instances  that  the  beginning 
of  the  months  in  another  Greek  state  perfectly  co- 
incided with  the  Attic  months.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  as  they  were  all  lunar  months,  and  should, 
consequently,  have  all  commenced  on  the  first  day 
of  a  new  moon ;  but  this  difference  arose  from  the 
dififerent  modes  of  intercalation  to  make  the  lunar 
year  agree  with  the  solar  one,  so  that  the  difierenoe 
was  not  very  great.  In  all  parts  of  Greece,  how- 
ever, the  division  of  a  month  into  decads,  and  the 
mode  of  stating  the  day  of  a  month,  were  the  same 
as  those  customary  in  Attica. 

Among  the  Spartan  months  we  only  know  the 
names  of  five,  viz.,  Gerastius,  Ariemisius,  Phlya- 
sius,  Hecatombeus,  and  Carneus.  The  last  of  these 
answered  to  the  Attic  Metageitnion,^*  and  the  Arte- 
misius  to  the  Attic  Elaphebolion.^*  The  others  are 
uncertain.  That  the  Spartan  months  in  their  com- 
mencement differed  by  two  davs  from  the  Attic 
ones,  is  clear  from  Thucydides." 

The  chronology  of  tlie  Boeotians  seems  lo  have 
been  very  irregular  in  early  t'mes,  and  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  their  months  differed  from 
that  of  the  Attic  months ;'  but  in  371  B.C.  their 
months  appear  to  have  perfectly  coincided  wiib 
those  of  Attica.**  The  first  month  of  the  DcsotipD 
year  was  called  Bucatius,  and  coincided  with  the 
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Atti3  Gamelion.^  Besides  thii:  first  month,  the 
names  of  six  others  are  known,  viz.,  Hermseus 
(Attic  Anthestehon),  Prostaterius  (Attic  £laphebo< 
lion),  Hippodromius  (Attic  Hecatombson'),  Pane- 
mus  (Attic  Metageilnion^),  Alalcomenius  (Attic 
Maimacterion),  and  Damatrius  (Attic  Pyanepsion). 

Among  the  months  of  the  Eleans  only  the  name 
-  of  one  is  known  with  certainty,  viz.,  the  Elaphius, 
which  is  described  as  the  month  in  which  the  ver- 
nal equinox  took  place.  But  there  are  two  other 
oames,  Parthenius  and  ApoUonius,  which  are  like- 
wise believed  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  months.* 

llie  first  of  the  Delphian  months  seems  to  have 
been  the  Bysius,  which  coincided  with  the  Attic 
Muoychion.  It  fell  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  in  it  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated. 
Besides  this,  the  names  of  eight  others  are  known, 
VIZ.,  Theoxenias,  Ilseus,  Domas,  Synelius,  Thela- 
tius,  Bucatius,  Heraclius  (Attic  Tbargelion),  and 
Dionysius.* 

Of  the  months  of  the  Corcyrsans  only  three  are 
known,  viz.,  Machaneus,  Artemitius,  and  Eucleius, 
which  was  the  twelfth. 

The  Cretan  months  are  Imalius,  Artamitius,  Ther- 
moleus,  Dromsus,  &c. 

Tlie  Sicilian  months  were  Carneios  (Att.  Meta- 
i^itnion),  Panemos,  &c.* 

1'he  (3yprian  months  are  all  known,  but  most  of 
their  names  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  They  are,  iEnicus,  Junius  (ancient- 
ly Adonis),  Cesareus,  Sebastus,  Autocraturicus, 
Demarchexasius,  Pletbypatus,  Archiereus,  Hesthi- 
OS,  and  Romseua. 

The  Macedonians,  like  the  Greeks,  divided  their 
year  into  12  lunar  months,  and  their  names  and  or- 
der of  succession  may  be  gathered  from  Josephus 
and  Suidas.  Their  year  began  in  the  autumn,  and 
Ihtir  first  month  fell  partly  in  our  October  and  part- 
ly in  our  November.  The  names  and  the  ordpi  of 
their  months  were  as  follow  :  Dius,  Apeliseus,  Au- 
dyna^us,  Peritius,  Dystrus,  Xanthicus,  Artcmisius, 
Ehesius,  Panemus,  Lous,  Gorpiseus,  and  Hyperbere- 
teas.  The  Macedonian  months,  afler  the  time  of 
Alexander,  were  adopted  by  the  Syro-Macedonian 
cities,  and  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  generally, 
and  were  retained  until  the  reformation  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar  by  J.  Caesar,  after  which  time  all  the 
Greeks,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  gradually  be- 
gan to  adopt  the  new  Roman  calendar,  though  the 
ancient  names  of  their  months,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cient time  of  the  commencement  of  their  year,  re- 
mained in  most  cases  as  they  had  been  before.^ 
For  an  account  of  the  Roman  months,  see  Calen- 
dar, Rohan. 

MENSO'RES,  Measurers  or  Surveyors.  This 
name  was  applied  to  various  classes  of  persons 
whose  occupation  was  the  measurement  of  things. 

1.  Jt  was  applied  to  land-surveyors,  who  meas- 
ured and  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  agrimensores.*  (Com- 
pare AaRIMKNSOBBS.) 

2.  To  persons  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
camps  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tents.  They 
most  be  distinguished  from  the  metatores,  who  se- 
lected the  place  for  a  camp.' 

3.  To  a  class  of  officers  during  the  time  of  the 
Empire  who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
Che  towns  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  temporary  stay.  They  not  only  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
be  quartered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  occu- 


t.  (Fittt.,  Pelop..  25.)— a.  (Pint.,  Camill.,  19.)— 3.  (Plat.,  1. 
e.)'4.  (Idel«r,  itandb.,  i.,  p.  3M.)—i.  (Conini,  Faat.  An.,  ii., 
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pant  iipon  the  doorpost,  and  he  who  effaced  ir  Je 
stroyed  this  name  was  punished  as  a  falsi  reus.* 

4.  Mensor  aedificiorum  is  sometimes  applied  to 
architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  plans 
of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  architects.' 

5.  Mensores  frumentarii  was  the  name  of  offi- 
cers who  had  to  measure  the  corn  which  was  con- 
veyed up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  granaries."  They 
were  stationed  in  the  port  near  Ostia,  and  were  em- 
ployed under  the  praefectus  annonae.  Their  name 
is  mentioned  in  various  ancient  inscriptions. 

ME'NUSIS  Uvwai^).     ( Vid.  Ecclrbia.) 
MERCEDOiNlOS   or    MERCIDI'NOS.      (Via. 
Calendar,  Roman,  p.  194.) 
MERENDA.    (  Vid.  Ccena,  p.  275.) 
MERIDIA'NI.     {Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 
*MEROPS  {fjtepo^\  a  species  of  Bird,  the  MercfM 
apiastcr,  or  Bee-eater.    "  It  is  rarely  me!  with  in 
England,'*  says  Adams,  "but  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  hence  its  frequent  mention  in 
the  classics."* 

*MESP'ILE  ifuanikri)  or  MESP'ILUS  (jiiomXiK) 
the  Medlar-tree,  or  MespUus  fanacetifoUa,  Smith. 
*'  The  two  species  of  Medlar  described  by  Dioscori* 
des,  and  subsequent  writers  un  the  Materia  Mcdica^ 
are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Mespilus  asarolus^ 
Smith  (Azarola,  or  Neapolitan  Medlar),  and  the  if. 
Germaniea  (common  Medlar)."* 
METJ3.  {Vid.  Circus,  p.  253.) 
METAGEITNIA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Attic  demos  Melite,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Metageit- 
nion.  The  chief  solemnities  consisted  in  offering 
sacrifices,  and  the  festival  was  believed  to  com- 
memorate the  emigration  {ytirviaaic  npog  kripovg) 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Melite  to  Diomis.* 

METHO'DICI  OUsBodiKoi),  an  ancient  medic  a 
sect,  whose  history  begins  with  Themison,  a  pupi 
of  Asclepiades,  in  the  first  century  B.C.^  He  dif- 
fered from  his  master  In  many  respects,  condemned 
his  errors,"  contributed  much  to  rectify  Lis  princi- 
ples, and  introduced  a  greater  precision  into  his 
system.*  He  was  the  first  who  chose  the  middle 
way  between  the  tenets  of  the  Dogmatici  and  Em- 
pirici,  the  traces  of  which  he  believed  he  discovered 
in  the  theory  of  his  master.  Their  doctrines  are 
thus  summed  up  by  Celsus  ;»•  "  They  assert  that  the 
knowledge  of  no  cause  whatever  bears  the  least 
relation  to  the  method  of  cure ;  and  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distem- 
pers ;  and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases, 
one  bound,  another  loose  (the  word  in  the  original 
isjlutnsy  that  is,  a  disorder  attended  with  some  dis- 
charge), and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that 
sometimes  the  excretions  of  sick  people  are  too 
small,  sometimes  too  large  ;  and  sometimes  one 
particular  excretion  is  deficient,  while  another  ia 
excessive.  That  these  kinds  of  distempers  are 
sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  chronic,  some- 
times increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand  (where  our 
author  means  the  uKiin  of  a  disease,  after  which  it 
increases  no  more),  and  sometimes  abating.  As 
soon,  then,  as  it  is  known  to  which  of  these  classes 
a  distemper  belongs,  if  the  body  be  bound,  it  must 
be  opened ;  if  it  labours  under  a  fiux,  it  must  be 
restrained ;  if  the  distemper  be  complicated,  then 
the  most  urgent  malady  must  be  first  opposed.  And 
that  one  kind  of  Treatment  is  required  in  acute,  an- 

1.  (Cod.  'Hiood.,  7,  tit.  8,  a.  4.)— 2.  (Plin.,  Epirt.,  x.,  38, 99.) 
—8.  (Dig.  27,  tit.  1,  «.  28.— Cod.  Theod.,  14,  tit.  tt,  s.  9,  and  tit. 
15,  8.  1.)— 4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v..,  1.— iElinn,  N.  A.,  i.,  49.— 
Adams,  Append.,  «.  v.)— 5.  (Theonhrast.,  H.  P.— Dioscor.,  »., 
!(».— Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)— «.  (Plul.,  De  Exil.,  p.  601,  B.— 
Compare  Suidaa  and  Harpocration,  s.  v.  lAtraytirvtiav.)—! 
(Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxix.,  5.)— 8.  (Ca*!.  Aurel.,  Chron.,  i.,  I,  p.  287 
c.  4,  p.  8S3,  ed.  Amman.)— 0.  (Galen,  Introd.,  c.  1,  ti>ii.  xiv.,  p 
flSS,  664,  ed.  Kaha.)— 10  rDe  Medic,  lib.  i.,  I'nefat.) 
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oilier  in  inveterate  distempers;  another  when  dis- 
eases are  increasing,  another  when  at  a  stand, 
and  another  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the 
observation  of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of 
medicine,  which  they  define  as  a  certain  way  of 
proceeding,  which  the  Greeks  call  method  (Me0o^), 
and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  in  considering  those 
thii::gs  that  are  common  to  the  same  distempers : 
nor  arc  they  willing  to  have  themselves  classed 
either  with  the  rationalists  (:'.  «.,  the  Dogmatic!)  or 
with  those  wh«^  regard  only  experiments  (t.  e.,  the 
Empiric!) ;  for  they  dissent  from  the  first  sect  in 
that  they  will  not  allow  medicine  to  consist  in  form- 
ing conjectures  about  the  occult  things ;  and  also 
from  the  other  in  this,  that  they  hold  the  observa- 
tion of  experiments  to  be  a  veiy  small  part  of  the 
art." — (Futvoye's  translation.) 

As  the  seeking  after  the  causes  of  diseases  seemed 
to  him  to  rest  on  too  uncertain  a  foundation,  for 
this  reason  he  wished  to  establish  his  system  upon 
ihe  analogies  and  indications  common  to  many  dis- 
eases {Koiv6Tri^\  without  reflecting  that  these  anal- 
ogies are  often  as  occult,  and  even  oltener,  than  all 
the  causes  of  the  Dogmatici,  However,  this  idea 
of  the  common  analogies  of  the  morbid  state  had 
the  great  advantage  of  contributing  afterward  to  the 
perfection  of  the  science  of  Semeiology.  If,  says 
Sprengel,^  Themison  had  chosen  for  his  basis  anal- 
ogies that  were  easy  to  be  recognised,  or  really 
morbid  states,  instead  of  simple  maladies  of  the 
solid  parts,  of  which  he  only  admitted  a  very  small 
number,  the  system  of  the  Methodic!  would  have 
been  the  best  of  all ;  but,  deceived  by  the  Corpus- 
cular Philosophy  of  his  master  Asclepiades,  he  would 
not  admit  any  other  common  symptoms  thnn  those 
given  by  the  Strictum  and  the  Laxum^  the  bein.if 
confined  or  relaxed,  and  the  Intermediate  stale. 
Thus  he  was  compelled  to  contradict  himself,  and 
commit  the  more  errors  the  more  he  tried  to  escape 
by  the  uiSoio^  the  tenets  both  of  the  Empiric!  and 
Dogmatic!.  Themison  appears  to  have  written  sev- 
eml  works,  which  are  now  lost,  but  of  which  the 
titles  nre  preserved  by  Ccelius  Aurelianus.*  His 
followers  were  very  numerous,  but  the  following 
only  deserve  notice  here :  Soranus,  the  author  of 
several  works,  of  which  two  only  are  still  extant, 
Uepl  ^fffieiuv  KarayfidTuvj  **  De  Signis  Fracturarum," 
and  Uepl  M^rpac  xal  TwatKeiov  AiSoiov^  **  De  Utero 
et  Pudendo  Muliebri  ;*'  Caelius  Aurelianus,  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  this  sect,  whose  work  "  De  Morbis 
Acutis  et  Ohronicis"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  antiquity ;  Moschion,  author  of  the  work  Ilepi 
10V  TwaiKeicn>  TlaOuWj  **  De  Mulierum  Passionibus;'* 
Thessalus  of  Tralles,  of  whom  nothing  remains,  but 
who  was,  in  a  manner,  the  second  founder  of  the 
sect,  and  who  (if  we  may  trust  Galen,  who  always 
mentions  him  with  the  greatest  contempt)  conferred 
no  honour  on  the  medical  professsion  either  by  his 
talents  or  his  character. 

METOIKOI  {UeroiKoi)  is  the  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
aliens  were  designated,  and  these  must  be  distin- 
guished from  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  tran- 
sitory stay  in  a  place,  for  Harpocration*  expressly 
mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  furoiKoc  that  he 
resided  permanently  in  the  pUice.  No  city  of  Greece, 
perhaps,  had  such  a  number  of  resident  aliens  as 
Athens,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers  greater  ad- 
vantages and  conveniences,  or  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  (309  B.C.),  the  number  of  resident 
aliens  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which  number 
women  and  children  were  probably  not  included.* 
These  aliens  were  persons  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 

1.  (Hiit.  de  1m  MM.)— t.  (De  Morb.  Chnm.,  i.,  1,  p.  985;  i., 
I  J..  323  ;  ii.,  7  p.  387,  Ac.)— S.  (s.  y.)-4.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  97S.) 
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as  well  as  from  barbarous  coontries,  such  as  L^ 
ans,  Phrygians,  and  Syrians,  or  Attic  freedmen  {md. 
LiBBBTus,  Greek),  and  these  people  bad  oheeeD 
Athens  as  their  adoptive  country,  eith««  on  acooant 
of  its  resources  for  amusement  and  inbtroction,  oi 
on  account  of  the  facilities  it  afibrded  for  carrying 
on  mercantile  burliness.  The  latter  class  of  penona 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The 
jealousy  with  which  the  citiiens  of  the  aneient 
Greek  republics  kept  their  body  clear  of  intruders, 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regulations  concerning 
aliens.  However  long  they  might  have  resided  iu 
Athens,  they  were  always  regarded  as  strangers, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  ^ivot ;  and  to  rC' 
mind  them  of  their  position,  they  had  on  aome  oc- 
casions to  perform  certain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian  citizens.  The  services  (vid,  Htdbiapho- 
ria)  were,  however,  in  all  probability,  not  intended 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  aliei^s,  but  were  simply 
acts  symbolical  of  their  relation  to  the  citizens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  prop- 
erty in  the  state  they  had  chosen  for  their  residence, 
and  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  live  in  hired 
houses  or  apartments,'  and  hence  the  letting  of 
houses  was  a  subject  of  much  speculation  and  profit 
at  Athens.  As  the  aliens  did  not  constitute  a  part 
of  the  state,  and  were  yet  in  constant  intercourse* 
and  commerce  with  its  members,  every  alien  was 
obliged  to  select  a  citizen  for  his  patron  {vpooriiiK), 
who  was  not  only  the  mediator  between  them  and 
the  scate,  through  whom  atone  they  could  transact 
any  legul  business,  whether  private  or  public,  hot 
was,  at  ihe  same  time,  answerable  (fyywfTvf)  to  the 
state  for  the  conduct  of  his  client.*  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  state  allowed  the  aliens  to  cany 
on  all  kinds  of  industiy  and  commerce  under  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  in  fact,  at  Athens,  nearly  aK 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  aliens,  who  on  this 
account  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  Pireens.' 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  niercantik 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  QuroUtot 
or  ^evtKu)  of  twelve  drachmae,  or,  if  the  head  of  the 
family  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drachmae.*  If 
aliens  did  not  pay  this  tax,  or  if  they  assumed  the 
right  of  citizens,  and  probably,  also,  in  case  they  re- 
fused  to  select  a  patron,  they  not  only  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  state,  but  were  sold  as  slaves. 
{Vid.  AHPOSTASIOT  rPA*H.)  In  some  cases, 
however,  though  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  aliens, 
without  having  the  isopolity,  might  become  exempt 
from  the  fteroiKiov  {uriXeta  fieToixiov)  as  well  ac 
from  other  obligations.*  Extraordinary  taxes  and 
liturgies  {ela^opai  and  Xetrovpyiai)  devolved  upon 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens,*  though  there 
must  have  been  a  diflTerence  between  the  liturgies 
performed  by  citizens  and  those  performed  by  aliens 
In  what  this  difference  consisted  is  nowhere,  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trierarchy  and  gym- 
nasiarchy,  all  other  liturgies  might  devolve  upon 
aliens,  though  perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as 
the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea.^  The 
extraordinary  taxes  {eUr^pai)  which  aliens  had  to 
pay,  seem  also,  in  some  degree,  to  have  difler»l  from 
those  paid  by  citizens  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  Demos- 
thenes* that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  citizen 
of  the  same  census.  The  aliens  were  also  obliged. 
like  citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  annies  and  in 


1.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  p.  Md.— Xt  n.,  De  Vertir.,  u.,  t 
--Aristot.,  fficon.,  ii.,  2,  S.^ompere  Bi>ck.i'»  PubL  T 
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(he  fleet,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence 
of  tbe  eity.^  Respecting  those  fieroiKoi  who  had 
obtained  the  IcoriXeia^  see  Civita8,  p.  269.  The 
beiiB  of  a  ftmiKoc  who  died  in  Attica  were  under 
the  jarisdiction  of  the  polemarch.* 

The  preceding  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
aliens  at  Athens  will  apply,  with  very  few  modiiica- 
tions,  to  roost  other  parts  of  Greece.' 

METRETfiS  (fterptrrvc)^  the  principal  Greek 
liquid  measure.  The  Attic  metretes  was  equal  in 
capacity  to  the  amphora,  containing  8  galls.  7*366 
pints  English.   1  Vid.  Amphora.)   It  was  divided  into 

1^  Kepdfua,    each 
12    xovc  "       .     . 

48    ;t<''''**^f        " 
72    fe<yrat  "        .     . 

^44  KOTvXat  "  .  . 
{Vid.  Choo9«  Chcenix,  Xestes,  Cotvla.)  The 
smaller  liquid  measures  were  of  very  variable  sizes ; 
their  names  were  ftvarpov  {vid.  Mystrdm),  6^6a- 
^y  {vid.  Ox^-baphum),  kvoBo^  {vid.  Cyathds),  Koyxv 
[vid.  Concha),  x^u^  {vid.  Ghbme),  Kox^tdpiov  {"Did. 
Cochlkar). 

In  other  places  the  metretes  had  a  different  size. 
Galen^  says  that  the  Syrian  metretes  contained  120 
feoTot.  The  Macedonian  metretes  is  inferred  to 
have  been  much  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Aristotle*  of  an  ele- 
phant's drinking  14  of  them  at  once. 

METRCNOMI  {fierpovofiot)  were  officers  at 
Athens  belonging  to  that  class  which  we  might 
term  police-officers.  They  were,  like  all  officers  of 
tuis  kind,  appointed  by  lot.  Their  number  is  staled 
diflerently :  some  say  that  there  were  fifteen  (ten 
for  the  Pirieeus  and  five  for  the  city);  some  say 
twenty-four  (fiflecn  for  the  Piraieus  and  nine  for 
tho  city);  and  others  state  that  there  were  only 
ten,  five  for  the  Pir»eus  and  five  for  the  city.* 
Bockh'  would  alter  all  these  passages  of  the  gram- 
marians so  as  to  make  them  say  that  the  whole 
number  of  metronomi  was  fifteen,  and  that  ten  were 
for  thj  city  and  five  for  the  Pirseeus,  because  the 
sitoph>  laces  were  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 
But  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground  for 
such  a  bold  alteration,  and  it  seems,  at  any  rate, 
probable  that  the  number  of  these  officers,  as  the 
grammarians  state,  was  necessarily  greater  in  the 
port-town  than  in  the  city,  for  there  must  have  been 
more  business  for  them  in  the  Pirseeus  than  at 
Athens,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  sitophy- 
iaces.  The  duties  of  the  metronomi  were  to  watch 
that  the  weights  and  measures  used  by  tradesmen 
and  merchants  should  have  the  size  and  weight 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  either  to  punish  ofl^end- 
ers  or  to  receive  complaints  against  them,  for  tbe 
real  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metronomi  is 
not  known,* 

METRCPOLIS.    {Vid.  Colonia,  p.  284.) 

♦MEUM  (^7ov),  a  plant,  the  Meum  Atkamanticum, 
or  Ligiuticum  Mcum,  Hooker ;  in  English,  Spignel, 
Meu,  or  Bald-money.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it, 
•  Meum  or  Spignel  is  called  Athamantic  from  the 
mountain  Athamas  in  Thessaly,  where  it  grows 
(rientifuUy.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  like  those 
dT  anise."' 

•MILAX  0«?.a«^  a  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which 
levcral  kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 

1.  fXeii.,  De  Vectisr,  1.  c— Thacyd.,  ii.,  13;  it.,  90.— De- 
hmmUl.,  c.  Philip.,  i.,  p.  SO.— Thacvd.,  i.,  143.— Id.,  iii.,  16.)— S. 
(Daaoath.,  e.  Steph.,  ii.,  p.  1135.)— 3.  (Compare  Petitas,  Leg. 
Att.,  K.,  5,  p.  S46,  Ac.— P.  A.  Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  L«ptin.,  p.  Ixvi., 
*«.— >H0nMan,  Potit.  Ant.,  4  115.)--4.  (Frag.,  c.  7.)-^.  (H. 
Ai^  viiL,  9.)~-6,  (Harpoent.,  Saidaa,  Phot.,  and  L«x.  Seg.,  •.  y. 
MerpovtffiM.)— 7.  (PaU.  Eoon.,  i.,  ^  »,  n.  l«3.)-«.  (Meier  and 
ScMmaiin,  Alt.  Proc,  p.  93,  *o.)— 9.  (Diotoor.,  i.,  3.— Adama, 
Aupaad^  a.  t.) 


The  more  common  form  of  the  name  is  SmUmt 
which  see. 

MILLIA'RE,  MILLIA'RIUM,  or  M!LLE  PAS- 
SUUM  {fiiXiop),  the  Roman  mile,  consisted  of  1000 
paces  ipassus)  of  5  feet  each,  and  was,  therefore, 
=5000  feet.  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11-6496 
English  inches  {vid.  Pb0),  the  Roman  mile  would 
be  1618  English  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile.  By  another  calculation,  io 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  11-62  inches,  tbe  mile 
would  be  a  little  mote  than  1614  yards.  The  num- 
ber of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circle  of 
the  earth  is  a  very  little  more  than  75.  The  most 
common  term  for  the  mile  is  mille  pagsuuniy  or  only 
the  initials  M.  P. ;  sometimes  the  word  passuum  is 
omitted.^  The  Roman  mile  contained  8  Greek 
stadia. 

The  milestones  along  the  Roman  roads  were  call- 
ed miUiaria.  They  were  also  called  lapides  ;  thus 
we  have  ad  terfium  lapidem  (or  without  the  word 
lapidem)  for  three  miles  from  Rome.  Augustus 
erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  where  the  princi- 
pal roads  terminated,  which  was  called  milliarium 
aureum ;  but  the  miles  were  not  reckoned  from  it, 
but  from  the  gates  of  the  city.  Such  central  marks 
appear  to  have  been  common  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  *'  London  stone"  in 
Cannon-street  is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain.* 

*MILOS  {fitkoi),  the  TaxM  baeeatOy  or  Yew-tree. 
"  Nicander,"  says  Adams,  "  gives  a  very  accurate 
account  of  its  effects  as  a  poison."* 

♦MILTOS  (/xarof ).  ••  the  Reddle  of  Kirwan  and 
Aikin,  and  Red  Chalk  of  Jameson  and  Philips.  It 
is  the  Rubrica  of  the  Latins,  and  not  the  Minium, 
as  has  been  supposed.  Theophrastus  describes  two 
kinds,  the  airofiaro^,  or  native,  and  the  rexviis^y  or 
fartitious ;  this  last  is  formed  from  yellow-ochre  by 
bit  ruing.  Reddle  was  used  extensively  in  ancient 
times  for  painting  ships,  and  hence  Homer  calls 
them  fiiXroTrdpTioi."^ 

MIMUS  {fiifiog)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome,  a  species  of  the  drama  was  designa- 
ted, though  the  Roman  mimus  diffisred  essentially 
from  the  Greek  /iZjuof . 

The  Greek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  and 
to  have  consisted  originally  of  extempore  represent- 
ations or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occurrences  of 
common  life  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Spartan 
deicelistae.  At  a  later  period  these  rude  represent- 
ations acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Sophron 
of  Syracuse  (about  420  B.C.).  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Dorians  and  a  kind  of 
rhythmical  prose.*  The  mimes  of  Sophron  are  des- 
ignated as  fiifiot  arrovSalot,  which  were  pn»bably  of 
a  more  serious  and  ethical  character,  and  fufioi  yi- 
^ioij  in  which  ridiculous  buffoonery  preponderated. 
Such  mimes  remained  after  the  time  of  Sophron  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Greeks,  and  Philistion 
of  Magnesia,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  was  a  cel- 
ebrated actor  in  them.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  word  mimus  was  applied 
to  a  species  of  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  to  the  pei 
sons  who  acted  in  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ro 
mans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the  Greeks 
in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  native  growth. 
The  Greek  mimes  were  written  in  prose,  and  the 
name  fufio^  was  never  applied  to  an  actor,  but  if 


1.  (Cic.  ad  AU.,  ill.,  4.— Sallurt,  Jog.,  c.  114.)— 3.  (Plin.,  II. 
N.,  iii.,  5.— Id.  ib.,  xv.,  18.— Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  73.— Suet.,  Oth., 
8.)  — 3.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  iii.,  4.  — Id.  ib.,  iv.,  1.  — Nicand., 
Alex.,  694.- Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Theophnut.,  De  La- 
pid.,  e.  71.— Dioacor.,  ▼.  HI,  IIS.— Horn.,  11.,  ix..  136.- Adama. 
Appond.,  a.  T.)— 5.  (QoUil.,  i.,  8.)~«.  (Vid.  Mfiller,  Dor.,  it  , 
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ased  of  a  person,  it  signified  one  who  made  grim- 
aces. Th)  Roman  mimes  were  imitations  of  fool- 
ish and  mostly  indecent  occurrences/  and  scarcely 
diifered  from  comedy  except  in  consisting  more  of 
gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken  dialogue, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Greek  mimes.  The 
dialogue  was,  indeed,  not  excluded  from  the  Roman 
mir.^es,  but  was  only  interspersed  in  various  parts 
ot  the  representation,  while  the  mimic  acting  con- 
tinued along  with  it,  and  uninterruptedly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece.  At  Rome  such 
mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been  exhibited  at 
funerals,  where  one  or  more  persons  (mimt)  repre- 
sented in  a  burlesque  manner  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased. If  there  were  several  mimi,  one  of  them, 
or  their  leader,  was  called  archimimus.* 

Durmg  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  such 
farces  were  also  represented  in  theatres ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree  of 
perfection  before  the  time  of  Cesar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioned : 
Cn.  Matins,  Decius  Laberius,  and  Publ.  Syrus  were 
the  most  distinguished  among  them.*  These  coarse 
and  indecent  performances,  of  which  Sulla  was  very 
fond,  had  greater  charms  for  the  Romans  than  the 
regular  drama ;  hence  they  were  not  only  perform- 
ed on  the  stage,  but  even  at  repasts  in  the  houses 
of  private  persons.  On  the  stage  they  wer/»  per- 
formed as  farces  after  tragedies,  and  during  the 
Empire  they  gradually  supplanted  the  place  of  the 
A-tellana;.  The  exact  time,  however,  when  the 
Atellanae  yielded  to  the  mimes,  is  uncertain.  It 
was  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these  mimes  neither 
to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus,  nor  the  soccus, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  planipedes.*  As 
the  mimes  contained  scenes  taken  from  common 
life,  such  as  exhibited  its  most  striking  features, 
their  authors  are  sometimes  called  biologi  or  etho- 
logi,*  and  the  works  themselves  were  distinguished 
for  their  richness  in  moral  sentences.  That  dis- 
tinguished and  living  persons  were  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  in  these  mimes,  is  clear  from  J. 
C  pitolinus.* 

MINA.     ( Vid.  Talentum.) 

*MIN'IUM.      (  Vid.  CiNNABARI.) 

MINOR.     (Vid.  Curator,  Infaks.) 

*MINTH0S  or  MINTHE  (jiivQog,  fiivOii),  Garden 
Mint,  or  Mentha  sativa'' 

MIRMILLO'NES.     {Vid.  Gladiatgres,  p.  476.) 

MISSIO  was  the  technical  term  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  express  the  dismissal  of  soldiers  from  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  Such  a  dismissal  might  take 
place  for  three  reasons,  and  there  were,  consequent- 
ly, three  kinds  of  missio :  1.  Missio  honesla,  which 
was  given  to  soldiers  who  had  served  the  legitimate 
number  of  years ;  2.  Missio  causaria^  which  was 
granted  to  soldiers  who  could  no  longer  bear  the 
fatigue  of  military  service  on  account  of  ill  health ; 
in (1^3.  Missio  ignominiosa,  by  which  a  man  was  ex- 
KluJed  from  tlie  service  in  the  army  for  crime  or 
other  bad  conduct  • 

As  regards  tiie  missio  honestsL,  it  was  granted  by 
the  law  to  every  soldier  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  46,  or  who  had  taken  part  in  20  campaigns,  and 
to  every  horseman  who  had  served  in  ten  cam- 
paigns. The  legitimate  time  of  service  was  called 
legitima  stipendia.*  Sometimes,  however,  soldiers 
ob:ained  the  missio  honcsta  through  the  favour  of 


I.  (Grid  Trist,  ii.,  515.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,  6,  ^  7.)— «.  (Suet., 
^Mfwi ,  lO.— Oruter,  Inxcript.,  1089,  0.)— 3.  (Gellius,  zv.,  35.— 
Boat.,  Jal.,  30.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xii.,  18.)— 4.  (Diomed.,  tii.,487. 
— Oelliuj,  i.,  11.— Miicrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1.)— 5.  (Cic,  Pro  Rabir., 
13.— Id.,  De  Orat.,  ii..  59.)— 6.  (M.  Ant.  Pkilos.,  c.  29.— Com- 

Cra  Reurens,  Collectan.  Literar.,  i.,  p.  51,  Ac. — Oiann,  Ana- 
it.  Grit.,  i.,  p.  07,  &c.— Ziegler,  '*I)e  Mimis  Romanorum," 
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their  general,  before  they  had  lenred  the  leiritimatc 
time.  But  this  missio  is  distinguished  irom  the 
real  missio  honesta,  and  was  called  mist-jf  cxfnort 
or  missio  gratiosa.  Persons  who  bad  obtained  it 
might,  if  it  was  discovered,  be  called  upon  by  the 
censors  to  re-enter  the  army.^  The  same  must 
have  been  the  case  with  persons  who  had  obtained 
the  missio  causaria,  and  who,  after  their  return 
home,  had  recovered  from  their  illness,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  the  age  at  which  they  were  altogethei 
exempt  from  service. 

The  missio  ignomimosa  or  cum  ignominia  was  iu 
flicted  as  a  punishment  not  only  upon  individuals, 
but  upon  whole  divisions,  and  even  whole  legions  ol 
an  army,*  and  it  might  be  applied  to  the  highest  of- 
ficers no  less  than  to  common  soldiers.*  In  dis- 
missing soldiers  for  bad  conduct,  it  was  generally 
expressed  that  they  were  sent  away  cum  ignominia, 
but  sometimes  the  ignominia  was  not  expressly 
mentioned,  though  it  was  understood  as  a  matter 
of  course.  All  soldiers  sent  away  in  disgrace  were 
stripped  of  their  arms  and  everything  which  char- 
acterized them  as  soldiers,  and  they  were  neither 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  camp  nor  to  return  to 
Rome ;  they  were,  in  fact,  labouring  under  perfect 
infamia,  and  compelled  to  live  in  exile.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  sentence  might  be  withdrawn, 
especially  if  the  general  discovered  that  he  had 
been  led  by  a  mistake  to  pronounce  it.* 

In  all  cases  of  missio  it  was  necessary  to  release 
the  soldiers  from  the  military  oath  (sacramcnium) 
which  they  had  taken  on  entering  the  service 
This  act  was  called  exauctoraiio.  During  the  time 
of  the  Republic  and  the  early  period  of  the  Empirr. 
the  word  exauctorare  simply  signified  to  release  fronz 
the  military  oath,  without  implying  that  this  was, 
done  cum  ignominia  ;*  but  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
soldiers  dismissed  cum  ignominia.*  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Tacitus  above  referred  to,  it  is  clear  that 
at  least  in  his  time,  exauctoratio  was  scMiictimes 
u^ed  as  synonymous  with  missio,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  exauctoratio  was  granted  to  those  who 
had  only  served  in  sixteen  campaigns,  and,  conse- 
quently, had  no  claims  to  the  advantages  whicb 
were  reserved  for  those  who  had  served  in  twenty 
campaigns. 

The  military  oath  was  taken  by  all  the  soldiers  o( 
an  army  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  campaign  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  the  troops  were  disband- 
ed and  sent  home,  they  were  released  from  their 
oath  ;^  in  cases  where  the  general  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph, the  dismissal  of  the  army,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  exauctoratio  also,  did  not  take  place  until  tht^ 
solemnity  was  over.* 

MISSIO.     ( Vid.  Gladiatgres,  p.  476.) 

MIZeQ'ZEQS  AIKH  {fuaduaeac  ^iKtf),  or  MI:l 
OQ'lEQl  OrKOT  AIKH  {fuaeuoetj^  oIkov  6iKn).  i^ 
the  action  brought  against  a  guardian  for  either  hav- 
ing  neglected  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  property  of 
his  ward,  or  for  having  made  no  use  of  it  at  all.  Use 
might  be  made  of  such  property  either  by  letting  it. 
if  it  consisted  of  lands  or  houses,  or  by  putting  it 
to  interest  if  it  consisted  of  money.  The  Sixif  ^.ar- 
66(Teuc  must  have  been  of  a  twofold  character,  ci- 
ther public  or  private,  that  is,  it  might  he  brought 
against  the  guardian,  during  the  minority  of  hif 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  inte/est  in  ihe^ 
welfare  of  the  orphan,  or  it  was  brought  by  the  or 
phan  himself  after  his  coming  oi*  age.     Ck>mplainta 


1.  (Lit.,  xliii.,  14, 15.)— S.  (LiT.,Tii.,  S9.— Id.,  xxri.,  l.~S 
Jul.,  69.— Id.,  Octar.,  24.)— 3.  (Hirt.,  De  Bell.  Afr-,  54.— S 
Calig.,  44.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,7,  k  3.— Dig.  3.  tit. *,■,«.)—*.  (S^,^, 
Jul.,  69.)— 5.  (Lir.,  viii.,  34.— Id.,  xxxri.,  40v— TBcit^  Aa«.,  ^ 
36.)— 6.  (Suet.,  Vit.,  10.— Lamprid.,  Alex.  Ser.,  It,  Wk^y-^J 
(LiT.,  xli.,  6.)— 8.  (Lir.,  xxzvi.,  iO.-Ompia^  l4paa%  D»  l|i 
lit.  Rom.,  T.  19.) 
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ti  this  kind  were  broaght  before  the  dret  arehon. 
In  cases  where  the  guardian  would  iiot  or  could  not 
occupy  himself  with  the  administration  of  the  prop- 
erty of  his  ward,  he  might  request  the  arehon  to 
lei  the  whole  sab&tance  of  his  ward's  property  to 
the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  testator  had  not  ez- 
prer3ly  forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  his  will* 
T!ie  letting  of  such  property  took  place  by  auction, 
md  probably  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  justice, 
<«;r  we  read  that  the  court  decided  in  cases  where 
nhj<'ctions  were  made  against  the  terms  of  letting 
the  property.*  The  person  who  took  the  property 
!iad  to  pay  an  annual  per  centage  for  the  right  of 
using  it,  and  this  per  centage  frequently  amounted  to 
more  than  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  one  man 
dlone  was  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  property  on 
tach  conditions,  it  might  be  divided  and  let  to  sev- 
eral persons  separately.'  The  tenant  or  tenants  of 
:he  property  of  an  orphan  had  to  give  security  {uno- 
Ttfajfia)  for  it,  and  to  mortgage  (^norifi^v)  his  own 
estate,  and  the  arehon  sent  especial  persons,  an-on- 
p/ro<,  to  value  his  property,  and  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er it  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  orphan.*  The 
technical  term  for  letting  the  property  of  an  orphan, 
whether  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  himself  or  by 
the  arehon,  was  fuaSovv,  and  those  who  took  it  were 
said  fuadovadai  tov  oIkov  {oIko^  here  signifies  the 
whole  substance  of  the  property).  The  tenants  of 
the  estate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right,  and  perhaps 
the  obligation,  to  protect  it  against  any  other  per- 
son.* It  is  not  clear  what  resource  was  open  to  an 
orphan  against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obli- 
gations, but  it  is  probable  that,  if  any  dispute  arose, 
the  guardian  or  the  arehon  alone  was  answerable, 
and  had  to  procure  justice  to  the  orphan.* 

MIDO  or  AIKH  ifitaeov  dUri),  or  MISGQ'ZEQS 
.\IKiI  (jiLoduaeu^  ^Uri)^  is  the  name  of  a  private  ac- 
icin  which  might  be  brought  against  persons  who 
refused  to  pay  for  services  which  had  been  perform- 
ed for  them,  provided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
should  be  paid  for ;  and,  secondly,  against  persons 
who  either  had  not  or  had  imperfectly  performed 
the  services  for  which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no 
difference  whether  the  service  was  performed  by 
physical  or  intellectual  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists, 
actors,  authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at 
Athens,'  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  per- 
sons, like  others,  made  agreements,  either  written 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  respecting  the  remuneration 
to  be  given  to  them.  In  case  either  party  thought 
themselves  wronged,  they  might  bring  the  fiiahov 
SiKij  against  the  offender.  Protagoras  had  written 
ft  book  called  dUri  wrkp  fuadoU,  and  an  instance  is 
recorded  of  an  action  of  this  kind  in  which  he  de- 
manded payment  of  one  of  bis  pupils.*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  work  contained  an  account  of 
this  lawsuit.' 

•MISY  (fuijv),  Roman  Vitriol,  so  called,  or  yel- 
k>w  Copperas  (if?.«/)df  ;(;oAifdvf/of).     {Vid.  Chalcan- 

THU8.)** 

MITRA.    {Vid.  Calantica,  Zona.) 
MIXTA  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
MNA.     (Kirf.  Talentom.) 
MNEMATA,  MNEMEIA.    {Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 
MNOIA.     (Vid.  CosMi,  p.  316.) 
MOCHI.0S.     {Vid.  Janua,  p.  526.) 
MO'DIUS,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  amphora,*^  and 


1 .  (Uemosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  p.  8S7.>-C<nnpare  853,  857.— Lys.,  c. 
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therefoie  contained  :  gall.  7  1576  pints  Enjlub 
It  was  divided  into 

Piate. 

2  Semimodii  or  ':>emodii,  each  =7.9288 

leSextarii "  -9911 

32  Heminae "  -4955 

64Quartarii      .    .    .    .    "  -2477 

128Acetabula     .     .     .    .    "  1238 

192  Cyathi "  0825 

768Ligulffi "  0206 

The  modius  was  one  sixth  of  the  medimnus.    ( V.d. 

ACETABULIM,  CyaTHCS,  LiOULA,  MeDIHNUS,  SsZIi.- 
BIDS.) 

MOIXEI'AS  rPA*H  {/Jioixeiag  ypat^v).  {Vid 
Adulterium.) 

MOLA  (/ivAof),  a  Mill.  All  mills  were  anciently 
made  of  stone,  the  kind  used  being  a  volcanic  tra- 
chyte  or  porous  lava  {pyrites,^  silices*  pumiceas*), 
such  as  that  which  is  now  obtained  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Mayen  and  other  parts  of  the  Eifel  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  This  species  of  stone  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  is  both  hard 
and  cavernous,  so  that,  as  it  gradually  wears  away, 
it  still  presents  an  infinity  of  cutting  surfaces.. 

Every  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  millstone,  which  was  movable  {catHUs,  6vo^,  to 
kmfivXiov*),  and  the  lower,  which  was  fixed,  and  by 
much  the  larger  of  the  two.*  Hence  a  mill  is  some 
times  called  mola  in  the  plural.  The  mills  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors  are  the  following : 

I.  The  handmill  or  quern,  called  mola  manuaria, 
versalilisy  or  irusaiilis.* 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pres- 
ent day  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  fiat  round 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  a  handle  {kuktj'')  inserted  at  one 
side,  and  has  a  hold  in  the  middle  into  which  the 
corn  is  poured.  By  the  process  of  grindmg,  the 
com  makes  its  way  from  the  centre,  and  is  poured 
out  in  the  shape  of  flour  at  the  rim.»  The  de»cr.p- 
tion  of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  ihe 
Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  indispensable  pa?t  oi 
domestic  furniture.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  fiour-mill  in  its  most  ancient  form.  In  a 
veiy  improved  state  it  has  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii.   The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  which  wer*» 


found  standing  in  the  ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  thr 
left-hand  figure  the  lower  millstone  only  is  shown. 
The  most  essential  part  of  it  is  the  cone,  whicli  is 
surmounted  by  a  projection  containing  originally 
a  strong  iron  pivot.  The  upper  millstone,  seen  in 
its  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  woodcut,  approach 
es  the  form  of  an  hourglass,  consisting  of  two  hol- 
low cones  joined  together  at  the  apex,  and  provi- 


I.  CPlin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  30.)  —  2.  (Virg.,  Murel..  23-27.)  —  J 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  Ti.,  318.)— 4.  (Deut.,  xxiv.,6.)— 5.  (Wernsdotf,  Po- 
ctjD  Lat.  Min.,  VI.,  2,  51.)  — 8.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  29.— Cell., 
iii.,  3.  —  Cato,  Do  Re  Ruat.,  10.)  — 7.  (Sch^l.  in  Theocrit.,  i», 
58.)— «.  (Toumefort,  Voyage,  Lett.  9.)— »  'frnnant,  Tou*  u 
'     '     '   1769,  p.  231,  a~«  •■?72,  p.  828.: 


MOLA. 


MONElA. 


ded  at  thia  pOiut  ivitli  a  socket,  by  which  tb«e  upper 
stone  was  suspended  upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the 
same  time  touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone, 
ani  with  which  it  was  intended  to  revolve.  The 
upper  stone  was  surrounded  at  its  narrowest  part 
with  a  strong  band  of  iron ;  and  two  bars  of  wood 
weif  inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  figure,  and  were  used  to  turn  the  upper 
stone.  The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  cones 
•en'cd  the  purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  com  with 
which  it  was  filled  gradually  fell  through  the  neck 
of  the  upper  stone  upon  the  sununit  of  the  lower, 
and,  as  it  proceeded  down  the  cone,  was  ground 
.  into  flour  by  the  friction  of  the  two  rough  surfaces, 
and  fell  on  all  sides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  into  a 
channel  formed  for  its  reception.  The  mill  here 
represented  is  five  or  six  feet  high. 

The  handmills  were  worked  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  conse- 
quently proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  degra- 
ding labour,  and  this  toil  was  imposed  principally 
on  women.* 

In  every  large  establishment  the  handmills  were 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  family. 
Thus,  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  wbo  was  obliged 
*.o  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantif  jf  com  before 
*he  was  permitted  to  cease  from  her  labour.* 

II.  The  cattle-mill,  mola  asinariay*  in  which  human 
labour  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some 
other  animal.*  The  animal  devoted  to  this  labour 
was  blindfolded.*  The  mill  did  not  differ  in  its 
constmction  from  the  larger  kinds  of  handmill. 

III.  The  water-mill  {mola  aquaria^  wJpaAenyf). 
The  first  water-mill  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
served was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mithra- 
dates  in  Pontus.*  That  water-mills  were  used  at 
Rome  is  manifest  from  the  description  of  them  by 
Vitraviuo.'  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water-wheel,  tumed  another  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  axis  of  the  upper  millstone :  the  corn 
to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a  hop- 
per (infundibulum)  which  was  fixed  above  them.® 
Ausonius,  as  quoted  below,  mentions  their  exist- 
ence on  the  Ruwer  near  Treves ;  and  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  describing  a  castle  built  in  the  sixth 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  a  tail-race,  by  which  "  the  tortu- 
ous stream  is  conducted  in  a  straight  channel.*'^ 
In  Ireland  water-mills  were  introduced  even  some 
centuries  before  this  date.** 

IV.  The  floating  miU. 

When  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  A.D. 
536,  and  when  the  stoppage  of  the  aqueducts  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  use  the  public  corn-mills  (ol 
rr/f  froXcwf  fw^uveg)  in  the  Janiculum,  so  that  the 
citizens  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  Belisarius 
supplied  their  place  by  erecting  floating  mills  upon 
the  Tioer.  Two  boats  being  moored  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  each  other,  a  water-wheel, 
suspended  on  its  axis  between  them,  was  tumed 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  put  in  motion  the 
stones  for  grinding  the  com,  by  which  the  lives  of 
the  besieged  were  preserved." 

V.  The  saw-mill. 

Ausonius  mentions  mills  situated  on  some  of  the 
streams  falling  into  the  Moselle,  and  used  for  cut- 
ting marble  into  slabs." 

YI.  The  pepper-mill.    A  mill  for  grinding  pepper, 

1.  (Horn.,  Od.,  vii.,  104.— Exod.,  xi.,  5— Malt.,  xxiv ,  41.)— 2. 
|0d.,  XX.,  105-119.— Compare  Cato,  D«  Re  Ru«t.,  56.)— 3. 
:Cat>,  De  Re  Ruat.,  10.— Matt.,  xviii.,  6.) -4.  (Ovid,  Faat.,  vi., 
U8.)-5.  (Apal.,  Met.,  ix.)  —  6.  (Strabo,  xii.,  3,  ^  30.)  —7.  (x., 
S,ed.  Schneider.)— S.  (See  alaoBrunck.  Anal.,  ii.,  110.— Pallad., 
De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  42.)— 0.  (Poem.,  iii.,  10.)— 10.  (TransacUona  of 
th*  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  xviii.,  pt.  3,  p.  163-1S5.)— 11.  (Procop., 
Da  BeQ.  Goth.,  i.,  15.)— 13.  (MoseUa,  363, 363.) 
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voLde  nf  boxwood,  is  mentioned  by  Petniiiiu  (wiiji 
buxea  jnpcr  irivil^), 

♦MOLYBDiENA.    (Firf.  Plumbaoo.) 

*MOLYBDOS.     {Vid.  Plvmbvu.) 

MONE'TA,  the  mint  or  place  where  money  va» 
coined.  The  mint  of  Rome  was  a  building  on  the 
Oapitoline,  and  attached  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Mo- 
neta,  as  the  serarium  was  to  the  temple  of  Saturn* 
This  temple  was  vowed  by  Camillus,  and  dediea 
ted  in  344  B.C.,  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  M 
Manlius  Capitolinus  had  once  been  standing.  Som« 
writers  describe  the  art  of  coining  as  having  been 
known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest  tiroes,  and 
assign  its  invention  to  Janus  ;*  but  this  and  similar 
accounts  are  nothing  more  than  fables.  The  state- 
ment of  Pliny,*  who  assigns  the  invention  of  coin- 
ing to  Servius  Tullius,  has  somewhat  more  of  an 
historical  aspect ;  and  he  derives  the  name  pecunia 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  coins  were  origi- 
nally marked  with  the  image  of  some  animal.  The 
earliest  Roman  coins  were  of  aes  {vid.  JEs),  and  doi 
struck,  but  cast  in  a  mould.  (See  the  representa- 
tion of  such  a  mould  on  page  449.)  Hie  moulds, 
however,  were  sometimes  without  any  figure,  and 
merely  shaped  the  metal,  and  in  this  case  the  im- 
age, as  well  as  the  name  of  the  gens,  &c.,  were 
struck  upon  it  by  means  of  a  hammer  upon  an  ?m- 
vil  on  which  the  form  was  fixed.  As  the  strokes 
of  the  hammer  were  not  always  equal,  one  coin, 
though  equal  in  value  with  another,  might  diffei 
from  it  in  thickness  and  shape.  Greater  equality 
was  produced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  strike  their  money ;  but  when  this  custom 
became  general  is  not  known.  Respecting  tbe 
changes  which  were  introduced  at  Rome  at  various 
times  in  the  coinage,  see  the  articles  JBs,  Asgeh- 
TUM,  and  AuRUM. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic  we  do  not  read 
of  any  ofiicers  who  were  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mint,  and  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  officers  we  have  but  a  very  vague 
statement  of  Pomponius.*  Their  name  was  trium- 
viri monetales,  and  Niebuhr*  thinks  that  they  were 
introduced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  be- 
gan to  coin  silver,  t.  «.,  269  B.C.  The  triumviri 
monetales  had  the  whole  superintendence  of  the 
mint,  and  of  the  money  that  was  coined  in  it.  A 
great  number  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  ia 
signed  by  one  of  these  triimivirs  in  the  following 
manner :  III.  VI R  AAAFF,  that  is,  triumtir  aura, 
argentOj  are  Jlando  feriundoj'^  or  III.  VIR.  A.P.F.. 
that  is,  ad  vecuniam  feriundam.  Other  coins,  on  the 
other  hana,  do  not  bear  the  signature  of  a  triumvir 
monetalis,  but  the  inscription  CUR.  X.  FL.  S.C, 
i.  e.,  curator  denariorumflandorum  e%  senatus  consulio, 
or  are  signed  by  praetors,  aediles,  and  quaestors.  J. 
Caesar  not  only  increased  the  number  of  the  trium- 
viri monetales  to  four,  whence  some  coins  of  his 
time  bear  the  signature  IIII.  VIR.  A.P.F.,  but  in- 
trusted certain  slaves  of  his  own  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mint.*  The  whole  regulation  and 
management  of  the  Roman  mint  and  its  officer* 
during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  is  involved  in  very 
great  obscurity. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  privi 
lege  belonging  exclusively  to  the  state,  but  fion 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  ever}-  Ro 
man  citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold  and 
silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under  the  sb- 
perintendence  of  its  officers.  The  individual  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  it*  liaint 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.    This  was  a  kind 


1.  (Sat.,  74.)  — 3.  (Liv.,  vi.,  20.)  — X  (M»cn>b.,  Sai^i,,?.- 
Athen.,  xr.,  p.  693.)— 4.  (U.  N.,zxxiii.,  3.)— 5.  (Di^.  i.,  tjt.  1< 
30.)— «.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  646.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  I^eg  ,  m-  3 
—  P.  Manut.  ad  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  TJi.,  IS.)  —8.  (S««t .  Jtl^ 
— Compare  Cic,  Philipp.,  vii.,  1.) 


MON£TA. 


IfONlLK. 


•I  gnanntec  to  the  public,  and  nearly  all  the  coin 
of  tho  republican  period  coined  by  a  gens  or  an  in- 
dividttal  bear  a  mark  stating  their  value.  As  long 
as  the  Republic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gold, 
bad  money  does  not  seem  to  have  been  coined  by 
any  one ;  but  when,  in  90  B.C.,  the  tribune  Livius 
Drusua  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing  the  sil- 
ver which  was  to  be  coined  with  one  eighth  of  cop- 
per, a  temptation  to  forgery  was  given  te  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  appears  henceforth  to  have  occurred  fre- 
quently. As  early  as  the  year  86  B.C.,  forgery  of 
money  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
one  was  sure  whether  the  money  he  possessed  was 
genuine  or  false,  and  the  preetor  M.  Marius  Gratidia- 
nus  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering. ^  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a  means  of  testing  money,  and 
of  distinguishing  the  good  from  tho  bad  denarii.* 
In  what  thiA  means  consisted  is  not  clear;  but 
some  method  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  long  before  this  time.' 
SaUa  inflicted  heavy  punishment  upon  the  coiners 
of  false  money.  All  Roman  money  was  generally 
coined  at  Rome,  but  in  some  particular  cases  the 
mints  of  other  Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces, 
were  used ;  for  we  must  remember  that,  during  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  subject  countries  and  provinces 
were  not  deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own 
money.  This  right  they  even  retained  under  the 
Empire  for  a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifier- 
lions ;  for  while  some  places  were  allowed  to  coin 
their  money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have 
upon  their  coins  the  head  of  the  emperor  or  of 
some  member  of  his  family.  Silver  and  gold,  how- 
ever, were  only  coined  in  places  of  the  iirst  rank. 
When  all  Italy  received  *he  Roman  franchise,  all 
the  Italians  used  the  Roman  money,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  probably  every  Ro- 
man citizen  had  a  right  to  have  his  gold  and  silver  | 
iwined,  but  none  had  the  right  to  put  his  own  im-  < 
14^  upon  a  coin,  and  not  even  Sulla  ventured  to  act  { 
conirary  to  this  custom.    The  coins  apparently  of 
the  republican  period  with  the  portraits  of  individu- 
als were,  according  to  Eckhel,  coined  at  a  later 
time,  and  by  the  descendants  of  those  persons 
whose  portraits  are  given.    Caesar  was  the  first  to  ' 
whom  this  privilege  was  granted,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  many  others,  as  we  see  from  the 
coins  of  Sext.  Pompeius.    The  emperors  assumed 
the  right  to  put  either  their  own  images  or  those  of 
members  of  their  families  upon  their  coins. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  triumviri,  gener- 
ally speaking,  no  longer  put  their  name  on  any  coin, 
and  it  became  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  emperor 
to  coin  silver  and  gold.  The  senate,  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  erarium,  retained  the  right 
of  only  coiiiing  copper,  whence  ahnost  all  copper 
coins  of  this  period  are  marked  with  S.  C.  or  EX  S.C. 
But  this  lasted  only  till  the  time  of  Gallienus,  when 
the  nght  of  coining  all  money  became  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  emperors.  As,  however,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Empire  rendered  more  than  one  mint 
necessary,  we  find  that  in  several  provinces,  such 
as  Gaul  and  Spain,  Roman  money  was  coined  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  quaestors  or  proconsuls. 
Roman  colonies  and  provinces  now  gradually  ceased 
10  coin  their  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  of 
tho  l^pire,  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the 
firit  century  of  our  era,  but  in  the  East  the  Roman 
mofitiy  did  not  become  universal  till  after  the  time 
of  GaUienus.  From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aure- 
liaii,  ft  great  number  of  cities  of  the  Empire  poa- 
aessirl  mints  in  which  Roman  money  was  coined, 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire,  tho  su- 


I   .CJB  ,  !>•  Off.,  iii.,  20.)— a.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  46.)  —  3. 
4  M 


perintendents  of  mints  are  called  procuratores,  ot 
praepositi  monetae. 

The  persons  who  were  employed  as  workmen  ia 
a  mint  were  called  monetarii.  Their  number  tt 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  great  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  for  in  the  reign  of  Aureliao 
they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous  rebellion.' 
They  seem  generally  to  have  been  freedmen.' 

In  Greece,  every  free  and  independent  city  ba  I 
the  right  to  coin  its  own  money.  Sparta  and  By- 
zantium are  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money,* 
but  no  ancient  iron  coin  has  ever  been  found.  Re- 
specting tlie  lime  when  money  was  first  coined  in 
Greece,  see  Ar centum,  p.  90.  The  Greek  term 
for  money  was  vofuafia,  from  v6/ioCf  because  the  de- 
termination of  its  value  was  fixed  by  law  or  con- 
tract* 

The  mint  at  Athens  was  called  apyvpoKoneiov. 
(Vid.  Aroyrocopeion.)  We  do  not  hear  of  any  of 
ficers  connected  with  the  management  or  the  su 
perintendence  of  the  Athenian  mint.  How  far  the 
li^ht  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Attica,  is  unknown.  But  the  ex- 
tant coins  show  that  at  least  some  demes  of  Attira 
had  the  right  of  coining,  and  it  is  probable  that  tlu* 
government  of  Athens  only  watched  over  the  weight 
and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  that  the  people,  in 
their  assembly,  had  the  right  of  regulating  every- 
thing concerning  the  coining  of  money.*  The  Attic 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  always  of  very  pure 
metal,  and  we  have  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
state,  at  a  time  of  great  distress,  used  bad  metal. 
This  was  in  the  archonship  of  Antigenes  and  Calli- 
as,  B.C.  407  and  406.*  Individuals  who  coined  bad 
money  were  punished  with  death.^  {Vid.  N0MI2- 
MATOS  AlA*eOPA2  AIKH.)  The  place  where 
money  was  coined  is  always  indicated  on  Greek 
coins ;  either  the  name  of  the  place  is  stated,  o. 
some  symbolical  representation  of  the  place,  as  the 
owl  on  Athenian  and  a  peacock  on  Samian  coin? 
These  symbols  are  generally  of  a  religious  nature, 
or  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  gods  or  heroes. 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  £ck« 
hel,  Docirina  Numorum  Veierum,  and  especially  th*. 
Prolegomena  generalia  in  vol.  i. 

MONET  A'RII.    (K<UMoNETA.) 

MONT'LE  (fip^of ),  a  Necklace.  Necklaces  were 
worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  most  polished  of 
those  nations  which  the  Greeks  called  barbarous, 
especially  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
sians. ( Vid.  Armilla.)  Greek  and  Roman  females 
adopted  them  more  particularly  as  a  bridal  orna- 
ment.* 

The  simplest  kind  of  necklace  was  the  moniU 
baccatumt  or  bead  necklace,*  which  consisted  of 
berries,  small  spheres  of  glass,  amethyst,  <&c.,  strung 
together.  This  is  very  commonly  shown  in  ancient 
paintings.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  96,  263.)  The  right- 
hand  figure  in  the  woodcut  at  page  263,  and  the 
head  of  Minerva  at  page  466,  exhibit  a  frequent 
modification  of  the  bead  necklace,  a  row  of  droiis 
hanging  below  the  beads.  These  drops,  when  worn, 
arrange  themselves  upon  the  neck  like  rays  prcv 
ceeding  from  a  centre.  To  this  class  of  necklaces 
belongs  one  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  British 
Museum  (see  the  next  woodcut),  in  which  sniaii 
golden  lizards  alternate  with  the  drops.  The  figure 
in  the  woodcut  immediately  underneath  this  exhib- 
its the  central  portion  of  a  very  ancient  and  exqui- 
sitely wrought  necklace,  which  was  found  at  8. 

1.  (Avnl.  Vict.,  De  Cm.,  35.— Vopitc.,  Aurel,  38.)-2.  (Mnr» 
tori,  Iineri]it.,M6,  n.  5.)-J.  (PoUnx,  Onom.,  vii.,  100.)-4.  (Am 
tot.,  Ethic,  T.,  8.)— 5.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  810,  Ac.)— «.  (Am 
toph.,  Ran.,  073,  with  the  ■chol.,  and  078.)— 7.  (Dcaiosik,  c 
Lept.,  p.  508.)— 8.  (I^ucan,  ii.,  301.  — Claud.,  De  ri.  Cam. 
Honor.,  527.)— 9.  (Virg .,  JEn.,  i.,  C57.-I.amprid.,  Alas.  Mm . 
41.) 
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Agatha,  near  Naples,  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  Greek 
.ady.  It  has  71  pendants.  Above  them  is  a  band 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  the  close  chainwork 
ivhich  we  now  call  Venetian.      {Vid.   Catena.) 


We  also  give  here  the  central  portions,  exhibiting 
the  patterns  of  three  splendid  gold  necklaces,  pur- 
chased from  the  Prince  of  Canino  for  the  British 
Museum.  These  were  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 
Tlie  ornaments  consist  of  circles,  lozenges,  rosettes, 
ivy-leaves,  and  hippocampi.  A  heart  depends  from 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  necklaces. 

The  necklace  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble 
a  serpent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as 
was  the  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptial  present 
by  Venus  to  Harmonia,  which  was  ornamented  in 
so  elaborate  a  manner  that  Nonnus  devotes  50  lines 
of  his  Dionysiaca}  to  its  description.  This  same 
necklace  afterward  appears  in  the  mythology  as  the 
bribe  by  which  Eriphyle  was  tempted  to  betray  her 
husband.* 

The  beauty  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were  strung  to- 
gether by  means  of  linen  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
links  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emeralds,  or  other 
stones  of  a  greenish  hue  {sviaragdi),  were  often  em- 
ployed {viridcs  gemma*).  Aml)er  necklaces  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.*  Some  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  links  is  given  in  the  article  Catb- 
HA.  The  hooks  or  clasps  for  fastening  the  neck- 
lace behind  the  neck  were  also  various,  and  some- 
times neatly  and  ingeniously  contrived.  Besides  a 
band  encirchng  the  neck,  there  was  sometimes  a 
second,  or  even  a  third  row  of  ornaments,  which 
hung  lower  down,  passing  over  the  breast.* 

Very  valuable  necklaces  were  sometimes  placed, 
as  dedicated  offerings,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
V^enus,  and  other  goddesses,*  and  this  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  description  of  their  attire  given 
by  the  poets. ^  Horses  and  other  favourite  animals 
were  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  {aurca  ;• 
gemmata  monilia^).     (  Vid.  Torques.) 

~~1.  (v.,  125,  Ac.)— a.  (Apollodor.,iii..4,  2;  9,  S-fl^DiaTSic, 
It.,  M  ;  v.,  49.— Serv.  in  JEn.,  vi.,  445.)— 3.  (Juv.,  vi.,  363.)— 4. 
(XT.,  459  ;  xriii.,  295.)— 5.  (Horn.,  Hymn.  i.  in  Yen.,  11.— Ovid, 
Met.,  X.,  264.— Bflttiger,  Sabina,  ii.,  p.  129.)— «.  (Sueton.,  G«lb., 
18.)— 7.  (Horn.,  Hymn.  i.  in.  Yen.,  88.)— 8.  (Yiry.,  JEn.,  Tii., 
179.)— 9.  rOTid,  Met.,  x.,  118.— CUudian,  Epif.,  xxxTi .  9.— 
«ttl  GeU.  v.,  5.) 
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MONOPO'DIUM.    (Vid.  Men.a,  j.  612 
MONOXYLON.     {Vid.  Linter.) 
MONUMENTUM.     ( Vid.  Funus.  p.  461 .) 
MORA.     {Vid.  Army,  Greek,  p.  98.) 
♦MOR'EA  {fiopia  or  fiopaia),  the  Ficus  Morus,  L 
or  Black  Mulberry-tree.    It  is  the  avKofitvoc  of  The^ 
ophrastus,  a  name,  however,  which  was  soinetimet 
applied  to  the  Fievs  Sycamorus^  or  Sycamore.    The 
fidpov  paTude^  of  Athenaeus  and  the  other  diaetctira' 
writers  was  the  fruit  of  the  Fieus  Moms  * 

♦MORM'YRUS  Qiop/wpoc),  the  Spams  Mormyrvt, 
L.,  or  Morme,  a  species  of  Spare.  This  fish,  ac 
cording  to  Belon,  is  very  like  the  fuXavovpo^.  ( Vid 
Melanurus.)* 

*M0P0Xe02  AieOZ,  a  species  of  mineral 
**  According  to  Sprengel,  it  is  called  Specksteim  and 
Seifentiein  in  Germany.  It  consists,"  he  sa3r8,  "  of 
talc,  alumine,  and  silica,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
iron  and  manganese.  Dr.  Jameson  supposes  it  a 
variety  of  fuller's  earth.  Dr.  Hill  says  it  is  an  in- 
durated clay,  and  that  it  is  now  called  French 
Chalk."* 

MORTA'RIUM,  also  called  PILA  and  PILUM« 
(3A//of,  lytJj;,*  ly^tCy  apparently  from  the  root  ofitere, 
to  strike),  a  Mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  {vid.  Mola),  com 
was  pounded  and  rubbed  in  mortars  {jnstum).  and 
hence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  the  bakehouse, 
was  called  pistrinum.*  Also,  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  mills,  this  was  an  indispensable  article 
of  domestic  furniture.^  Hesiod,*  enumerating  the 
wooden  utensils  necessary  to  a  farmer,  directs  biro 
to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and  a  pestle  {{nnpnv,  to- 
Travov,  pistillum)  three  cubits  long.  Both  of  these 
were  evidently  to  be  made  from  straight  portions  oi 
the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  and  the  thicker  and 
shorter  of  them  were  to  be  hollowed.  They  migh« 
then  be  used  in  the  manner  represented  in  a  pai't 
ing  on  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.  at  Thebes  (net 
woodcut,  left-hand  figure,  taken  from  Wilkinson. 
ii.,  p.  383) ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  lh« 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  fashioned  and  used  theii 
mortars  in  the  same  manner.  (See  also  Wilkinson, 
iii.,  p.  181,  showing  three  stone  mortars  with  meta* 
pestles.)  In  these  paintings  we  may  observe  the 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  and  that  iwa 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  pestles  al- 
ternately, as  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt.  Pliny* 
mentions  the  various  kinds  of  stone  selected  foi 
making  mortars,  according  to  the  purposes  which 
they  were  intended  to  serve.  Those  used  in  phar- 
macy were  sometimes  made,  as  he  says,  *'  of  Egyp- 
tian alabaster."    The  annexed  woodcut  shows  ihi 


forms  of  two  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  coDeclion 


1.  (DioBCor.,  i.,  180.— Celtui,  in.,  la— Adamm  Apitend..  •-  ».' 
—2.  (Arirtot.,  U.  A.,  vi.,  17.— Phn.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  11.- Adam.* 
Append.,  s,  v.)— 3.  (Dioacor.,  t.,  151.— Adams,  Apptnd..  ••▼-)- 
4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xviii.,  S.-Id.  ib.,  xxxiii.,  «.)— 5.  (Srh«l.  it 
I  Het.,  Op.  et  D.,  421.)— «.  (Senrius  in  ViT|r..  Jjn., :  IJO-)— ' 
I  (Plant.,  Aul.,  I.,  ii.,  l7.-Cato,  J[>e  Re  Raau,  :4--«.-01u«. 
De  Re  Ru«.,  xii.,  W.)— 8-  (l-  c)— »•  (H-  N.,  xxx»in  «  ) 
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of  the  British  Museam,  which  exactly  answer  to 
this  description,  being  made  of  that  material.  They 
do  not  exceed  three  inches  in  height :  the  dotted 
lines  mark  the  cavity  within  each.  The  woodcut 
also  shows  a  mortar  and  a  pestle,  made  of  baked 
white  clay,  which  were  discovered  A.D.  1831, 
among  numeroas  specimens  of  Roman  pottery,  in 
making  the  northern  approaches  to  Ix>ndon  bridge.^ 

Beiiides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
'  was  employed  in  pounding  charcoal,  rubbing  it  with 
glae  in  order  to  make  black  paint  {atramentum*) ; 
in  making  plaster  for  the  walls  of  apartments ;'  in 
mixing  spices,  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  flowers  for 
the  use  of  the  kitchen  ;*  and  in  metallurgy,  as  in 
triturating  cinnabar  to  obtain  mercury  from  it  by 
sublimation.* 

The  philosopher  Anaxarchus  was  pounded  to 
death  with  iron  pestles  in  a  mortar.* 

MOS.     (Ku{.  Jd8,  p.  660.) 

•MOSCHUS  {fto^xocX  the  Musk  Stag,  or  Moschus 
motehifertUf  L.  '*  The  first  mention  of  this  animal 
occurs  in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  medical  authors, 
whose  descriptions  of  it  are  copied,  or  referred  to 
by  Simeon  Seth.  Seth  says  that  musk  was  got 
from  India  and  China.  He  compares  the  animal 
which  furnished  it  with  the  gazelle :  (oov  rivbc  fiov- 

MOTHAKES (M66(wcec), MOTHO'NES  (Mo'l?^- 
ver).     {Vid  CiviTAS,  Grekk,  p.  360.) 

MOUNYCHaA  {fAovvvx^a),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Munychia.  Plutarch'  says 
that  it  was  instituted  to  commemorato  the  victory 
over  t*te  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  held 
every  year  on  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion.*  The 
sacrifices  which  were  ofl^ered  to  the  goddess  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes  called  ufi^K^uvrecy  either  be- 
cause at  this  season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
west  at  the  moment  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  and  also  confirmed  by  most  au- 
thorities, because  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
round  with  burning  candles.^*  Eustathius*^  says 
that  these  cakes  were  made  of  cheese. 

MOUSEIA  (Modern),  a  festival  with  contests, 
celebrated  at  Thespie  in  Bceutia,  in  honour  of  the 
Muses.^*  It  was  held  every  fifth  year,  and  with  great 
splendour."    From  iEschines'^  it  appears  that  there 
was  also  a  festival  called  Museia,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  schools. 
MUCIA'NA  CAIJTIO.    {Vid.  Cautio.) 
MUNERA'TOR.    (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  475.) 
MU'NICEPS,  MUNIGI'PIUM.     (Vid.  Colonia, 

^  283,  FCEDBBATJB  GiVITATBS.) 

MUNUS.    (Ki(£.  HoNOREs.) 

MUNUS.    (Vid.  Gladiatobbs,  p.  475  ) 

MUNYCHIA.    {Vid,  MoONYCHiA.) 

MURA'LIS  CORO'NA.    ( Vid.  Cobona,  p.  8 1 1.) 

'MUR.'ENA,  the  Murena  (or  Lamprey),  a  species 

of  Eel,  the  Murana  Helena,  L.    The  Linnean  name 

has  arisen  from  the  remark  of  Athenaeus,  that  it 

was  the  '*  Helen*'  (choicest  dish)  at  banquets.    This 

fish  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  sometimes  more. 

It  weighs  as  much  as  twenty  to  thirty  pounds ;  is 

very  much  extended  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 

held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients.    The  ttXu- 

reu  ^y;r*Aj£f  were  a  much  esteemed  kind,  procured 

h-Mii  Sicily,  called  in  LAiin  fluta,  whence  the  French 

name  U  Flulte.    The  Murana  were  carefully  reared 

by  the  Rorr.ans  in  their  fishponds ;  they  were  even 


1  (ArchMolofpa,  rol.  94,  p.  109,  pUt«  44.)— 2.  (Vitruv.,  vii., 
iO,  ed.  Schneider.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi..  55.)— 4.  (Athen., 
»,,  70.— Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  51.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  41.— 
M  lb ,  xzxiT.,  S2.)— 6.  (Diw.  Laert.,  ix.,  50.— Menag.,  ad  loc. — 
Tertvll..  Apol,  p.  W,  ed.  Kiijalt.)— 7.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
— ^  rDa  Out.  Ath.,  p.  349,  F.)— 9.  (Compare  Suidas  and  Hnr- 
mcrat.,  a.  t.  lAovvvxi^)—^^.  (Athen.,  xir.,  p.  645.— Saidaa,  a. 
w.  *AMf«rar«i. — Uea/ch.  and  Et3nnnl.  Mag.,  a.  t.  *Ait^t^&v.) — 
II.  <ad  U.,  ziriii.)— IS.  (Pane.,  ix^  31,  B.)— 13.  (Plat.,  Amat.,  p. 
748,  F  )— 14.  (e.  Timareh.) 


taught  to  be  ooedient  to  the  voice :  and  the  omol 
Hortensius  is  said  to  have  wept  over  the  loss  of 
one,  of  which  death  had  deprived  him.  Antonia 
the  wife  of  Drusus,  adorned  a  favourite  murena 
with  pendants.^ 

MU'RRHINA  VASA  or  MU'RREA  VASA  were 
first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompey,  who  dedica> 
ted  cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus."  The 
material  of  which  these  vases  were  made  is  much 
disputed ;  but  their  value  was  very  great  •  Pliny* 
says  that  seventy  talents  were  given  for  one  holding 
three  sextarii,  and  speaks  of  a  murrhine  trulla  which 
cost  300  talents.  Nero  gave  even  300  talents  for  a 
capis  or  drinking-cup. 

Pliny*  says  that  these  murrhine  vessels  cam*, 
from  the  East,  principally  from  places  within  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  chiefly  from  Caramania.  He 
describes  them  as  made  of  a  substance  formed  by 
a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by  heat,  and  says 
that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their 
variety  of  colours.  Modem  writers  difler  much  re- 
specting the  material  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Some  think  that  they  were  variegated  glass,  and 
others  that  they  were  made  of  onyx,  since  that 
stone  presents  a  variety  of  colours  ;  but  the  latter 
conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  passage  of  Lamprid- 
ius,*  who  speaks  of  onyx  and  murrhine  vases.  Most 
recent  writers,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  true  Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinion  the  words  of  Propertius  :' 

*'  Murreaque  in  Parthis  pocvla  eocfa  focis.** 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable 
if  we  could  place  dependance  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Gell,*  "  that  the  porcelain  of  the  East  v/as 
called  Mirrha  di  Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1&55.*'* 

*MUS  (//vc)»  the  Mouse.  **Ge8ner  holds,"  re 
marks  Adams,  **that  this  term  is  most  gcnerall;' 
applied  to  the  domestic  mouse,  meaning,  I  supposr . 
the  Mus  miuculus,  L.  The  term  musaUus  is  ob- 
tained  from  Pliny,  who  applies  it  to  the  smaller  do- 
mestic mouse.  The  ancients,  however,  were  ac- 
quainted with  other  species  of  this  genus ;  thus  the 
ipovpaioi  fivsq  of  Aristotle  and  Hcsychius  are  to  be 
referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  Mus  agrestit,  L. ;  the  iipa^ 
of  Nicander  was  probably  the  Black  Rat,  or  Miu 
rattust  L. ;  and  the  yvyyv^t  or  dyptoc  fiv^t  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  Field  Mouse,  or  iftu  tylvat* 
icus.  The  Sorex  of  Pliny  is  set  down  by  Gesner  as 
being  the  Dormouse,  or  Glis  museardinus.  The  Mtu 
araneus  of  the  Latin  authors,  namely,  the^t^f  tv^2.oc 
or  fivyuXfj  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  Sorex  araneiu,  or 
common  Shrew ;  frequent  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  ancient  works  on  Toxicology.  The  fivg  dtirovc 
of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  is  the  Jerboa,  or  Diput 
sagitta.  The  nrC)^  of  Theophrastus  may  be  sup 
posed  to  be  the  Mu»  jaculus."^^ 

MU'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetius,^^  one  of  the  smaller  military  machines, 
by  which  soldiers,  in  besieging  a  town,  were  protect- 
ed while  engaged  in  filling  up  the  ditches  round  the 
besieged  place,  so  that  the  movable  towers  {turre$ 
ambtUatoria)  of  the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  walls  without  obstacle.  A  more  minute 
description  of  a  musculus  is  given  by  Caesar."  The 
one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet  long,  and  vt  as 
constructed  in  the  following  manner:  Two  bei.m8 
of  equal  length  were  placed  upon  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  upon  them 


1.  (Ahstot.,  U.  Am  i.,  5,  dkc— .Sliao,  N.  A.,  i.,  39,  d:c.— 
Plin.,  II.  N.,  ix.,  55.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  iii.,  15.— Adams,  Append., 
8.  T.)— 2.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xxxTii.,  7.)— 3.  (Sen.,  De  Benef.,  Yii.,  0. 
—Id.,  Epist.,  llO.-Martial,  iii., 8S, 95.— Dig.  33,  tit.  10,  a.  3, «  4.; 
—4.  (1.  c.)-5.  (xxxTii.,  8,)— «.  (Helioamb..  32.)— 7.  (It.,  5,  2A.) 
—8.  (Pompeiann,  vol.  i.,  p.  98,  99.)- 9.  (Backer,  GaUna,  i.,  p 
148.)— 10.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  ▼.>— 11.  (De  Re  MU.,  It.,  16  >- 
13.  (De  Bell.  Cir.,  ii.,  10,  Ac.) 
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wme  fixed  little  piflars  five  feet  high.  Their  top 
ends  were  joined  by  transverse  beams,  which  form- 
ed a  gentle  slope  on  either  side  of  the  roof,  of  which 
they  ibrmed  the  framework.  The  roof  was  then 
entirdy  covered  with  pieces  of  wood  two  feet  broad, 
which  were  fastened  with  metal  plates  and  nails. 
Around  the  edge  of  this  roof,  square  pieces  of  wood 
four  cuLvts  broad  were  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  t.igether  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which 
the  musculus  was  then  covered.  But  that  these 
materials,  which  were  intended  to  protect  the  mus- 
culus againat  fire,  might  not  suffer  from  water,  the 
bricks  and  mortar  were  covered  with  skins ;  and 
that  these  skins,  again,  might  not  suffer  from  the  fire 
or  stones  which  the  besieged  might  throw  upon  the 
musculus,  the  whole  was  covered  with  rags  of  cloth. 
I'he  whole  of  this  machine  was  constructed  under 
the  cover  of  a  vinea,  and  close  by  the  Roman  tower. 
At  a  moment  when  the  besieged  were  least  expect- 
ing any  attack,  the  musculus  was  moved  on  against 
the  wall  of  the  town.  The  men  engaged  under  it 
immediately  began  to  undermine  the  wall,  and  thus 
to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  this  work  was 
going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  lively  fight  with 
the  besieged,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  direct- 
ing their  attacks  against  the  musculus.^  The  mns- 
culus  described  by  Cesar  was  evidently  designed 
for  difiTerent  purposes  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Ve- 
getius,  and  the  former  appears  to  be  only  a  smaller, 
but  a  more  indestructible  kind  of  vinea  than  that 
commonly  used. 

MUSEIA.    (Vti.Moo«£iA.) 

MUSE'UM  {Uovoeiov)  was  the  name  given  to  an 
institution,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about 
B.C.  280,  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  sup- 
port of  learned  men.*  We  learn  from  Strabo*  that 
tiio  museum  formed  part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it 
(M)iitained  cloisters  or  porticoes  {irepiiraToc),  a  pub- 
lic theatre  or  lecture-room  (^fe(5^),  and  a  large  hall 
(oIkoc  /"^yof),  where  the  learned  men  dined  togeth- 
er. The  museum  was  supported  by  a  common  fund, 
supplied  apparently  from  the  public  treasury ;  and 
the  v/hole  institution  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  after 
Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
the  Caesar.*  Botanical  and  zoological  gardens  ap- 
pear to  have  been  attached  to  the  museum.*  The 
Emperor  Claudius  added  another  museum  to  this 
institution.' 

MUSIC  (GREEK).  In  compiling  the  following 
article,  little  more  has  been  attempted  than  to  give 
an  outline  of  facts  which  rest  upon  positive  evidence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  them  in  such  a  form 
as  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  original  sour- 
ces. Hence  it  necessarily  consists,  in  a  great  meas- 
ine,  of  technical  details,  which,  however,  can  pre- 
sent no  difficulty  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  modem  theory ;  and  nothing 
has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction  except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  where  the  interest  of  the  subject  and 
the  apparent  probability  of  the  conclusions  seemed 
to  permit  it. 

The  term  *ApftoviK^  was  used  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Music ;  fiovaiKjj  having,  as  is  well  known,  a  much 
wider  signification.  'ApfioviKij  hariv  kTriarrifiij  i^co- 
ptlTtKff  KOI  TTpaKUKTf  T^f  Tov  rjpfioafiivov  i^uffeuf, 
'Hpfjuxj/iivov  6k  kariv  to  ck  ^Ooyyuv  xal  6ia(mffmTuiff 
Koiav  Tu^tv  kxovTUVy  ovyKelfievov.'' 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted,  as  well 


1.  (Compare  Om.,  Be  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  80.— De  Bell.  Alex.,  1.) 
■3.  (Athenajut,  v.,  p.  903.)^^.  (xviii.,  p.  794.)  —  4.  (Strabo,  1. 

c.)  —  5.  (Philoctr.,  Apollon.,  yt.,  34.  —  Athen.,  xiT.vjn.  654.)— «. 

'Suet.,  Claud.,  49,  with  (^aubon'a  note.)  — 7.  (Euulid,  Int. 

(Ini-m.,  p.  I.) 
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as  by  others,  will  be  partly  adhered  t  j  ia  the  fnrn 
ent  article :  I.  Of  Sounds  {vepi  ^oyyiavy.  II.  Oi 
Intervals  iicepH  diaan^ftaTuv),  III.  Of  Genera  {vrgp, 
yevov).  IV.  Of  Systems  (irepl  ovarrffidTuif).  V.  Of 
Modes  {nepl  rovcnf).  VI.  Of  Transition  {irepi  U€Ta£o' 
Xyc)'  VII.  Of  Composition  {vrepl  fuXovoiia^y  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  term  t6vo^  is  used  in  dififereni 
senses.  First  it  signifies  degrtt  oftertsion,  and  so  pUckt 
whence  its  application  to  denote  vude^  the  minlcfl 
being  scales  winch  differed  in  pitch :  and  then  it  i& 
taken  for  rendt  of  tension ;  whence  its  meaning  as 
the  name  of  an  interval,  ione^  because  a  tone  is  the 
interval  through  which  the  voice  is  most  naturallv 
raised  at  one  efiTort.^ 

A  sound  is  said  to  be  muneal  when  it  has  a  de- 
terminate pitch  {Tuaiq).  When  two  sounds  differ 
in  pitch,  one  is  said  to  be  more  acute  {biv^\  the  oth- 
er more  grave  (fiapv^) ;  or,  in  common  language,  one 
is  called  higher,  and  the  other  lower.  The  term 
kfifte^^  applied  to  a  sound  either  signifies  simply, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  melody,  or  rel- 
atively,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  the  samt 
melody  with  some  other  sound  or  system  of  sounds ; 
the  latter  is  its  most  common  meaning. 

An  interval  is  the  difiference,  or,  rather,  distance 
between  two  sounds  of  difiTerent  pitch.  When  we 
compare  the  intervals  between  two  pairs  of  sounds, 
we  judge  them,  in  certain  case.s,  to  l>e  similar  or 
equal.  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  be 
then  raised,  that  interval  is  said  to  become  greatei 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  property  of  intervals  (their 
being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude)  which 
enables  us  to  classify  them,  and  enumerate  their 
several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  consonanl  {ovp^uva)  or  iu- 
sonant  {did^uva),  according  as  the  two  sounds  mxj 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  withoat  of- 
fending the  ear."  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible 
to  define  the  limit  between  the  two  classes,  and 
this  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  later  writers, 
who  distinguish  various  degrees  of  consonance  and 
dissonance.  Originally,  the  only  intervals  reckoned 
consonant  were  the  octave  or  eighth  {dia  r-nauv), 
the  fifth  (did  wevre  or  di'  b^eiuv),  the  fourth  (dia  rm- 
oupuv  or  ovXAo^^),  and  any  interval  produced  by  add 
ing  an  octave  to  one  of  these.  But  all  intervals 
less  than  the  fourth,  or  intermediate  between  any 
of  those  two  just  enumerated  (as  the  sixth,  tenth, 
&c.),  were  considered  as  dissonant.  The  principal 
intervals,  less  than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek 
music,  were  the  double  tone  (Sirovov),  nearly  equal 
to  the  modem  major  third ;  the  tone  and  half  {rpttf- 
fUToviov),  nearly  the  same  as  the  minor  third ;  the 
tone  (rdvorX  equal  to  the  modem  major  tone ;  the 
half  tone  (i7/<trdv<ov),  and  the  quarter  tone  ( Jieatc)-* 
Other  writers  speak  of  6fio^via^  or  unison ;  uvri^c^ 
via,  or  the  consonance  of  the  octave ;  and  iropo^Wa, 
or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  '  Tl^e  lat- 
ter author  considers  irapa^uvia  to  be  >.  .termediate 
between  consonance  and  dissonance,  ai  d  mentioDs 
the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  as  an  example  of  it. 

If  two  strings,  perfectly  similar  exce^  t  in  length, 
and  stretched  by  equal  tensions,  be  madi  •  to  vibrate, 
the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a  given  time 
by  each  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  kngth ;  aik 
the  interval  between  the  sounds  produced  is  found 
to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of  the  lengths,  i.  c,  of  the 
numbers  of  vibrations.    Thus, 

if  the  ratio  be  i,  the  interval  is  an  octave ; 

if         "  1,  "  a  fifth; 

if         «*  I,  "  a  fourth; 

if         **         $>  "a  major  tone. 

1.  (Vid.  AristJd.,  p.  99.— Eud.,  19.)— 9.  (SacL,  p.  a.>--a. 
(Eacl.,  p.  8.)  -4.  ( KuJ.  Anttou,  PrM.,  xU.,  9»,  wrf  I*—  *—  — 

p.  11.) 
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T\a  discuvery  of  these  ratios  is  attribated,  proba- 
bly witb  truth,  to  Pythagoras.  But  the  accounts  of 
the  experiments  by  which  he  established  them*  are 
plainly  false,  since  they  contradict  the  known  fact 
that,  when  similar  and  equal  strings  are  stretched  by 
*  diffe*  ttit  tensions,  the  numbers  of  vibrations  are  as 
'  ths  ifuare  rooU  of  the  tensions.* 
I  The  Tovoc  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  diifer- 
[ence  between  the  fourth  and  fiflh  ;  so  tliat  the  oor- 
,  responding  ratio  would  be  determined  either  by  ex* 
periment,  or  by  simply  dividing  |  by  f . 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratios  enu- 
merated above  is  superpartiadar ;  i. «.,  the  two  terms 
of  each  differ  from  one  another  by  unity.  Enclid 
seems  to  consider  no  intervals  consonant  except 
such  as  correspond  to  superparticular  {hri/Mpiog)  or 
multiple  {noXXairXaaUjv)  ratios;  the  latter  being 
such  as  f ,  f ,  f ,  &c.  On  this  theory  the  octave  and 
fourth  (i)  would  be  dissonant,  but  the  octave  and 
fifth,  (f )rconsonant.»  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice, tLat  all  the  intervals  employed  in  the  modem 
theory  are  either  such  as  correspond  to  superpartic- 
ular ratios,  or  are  produced  from  such  by  compound- 
ing them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio  corre- 
sponding to  the 

major  third 

minor  third 

minor  tone         •   -prJ 

major  semitone  "  f|. 

It  aeems,  therefore,  extraordinary,  that  analogy 
should  not  have  led  at  once  to  the  discovery  at 
least  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
connexion  between  intervals  and  ratios  had  been 
observed.  However,  no  such  discovery  was  then 
made,  or.  if  made,  it  was  neglected  ;  and  this  affords 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  intervals  less 
than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant ;  for  the 
Utovov,  or  double  major  tone,  is  greater  than  the 
true  consonant  major  third  (which  consists  of  a 
major  and  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed  by 
the  ratio  }j,  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  consonance  of  the  interval.  In  fact,  when  a 
keyed  instrument  is  tuned  according  to  the  equal 
temperament,  the  major  thirds  are  too  great  by  an 
interval  little  more  than  half  of  this  (-ff^  nearly), 
and  yet  are  only  just  tolerable.  This  subject  is  im- 
portant, because  it  bears  immediately  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  harmony  was  used  in  the  Greek  music. 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  more  intervals,  or,  rath- 
er, a  series  of  sounds  separated  from  one  another 
by  intervals,  constituted  a  system.  Systems  were 
named  from  the  number  of  sounds  which  they  com- 
prehended. Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
eight  sounds,  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of  sounds 
corresponded  to  the  interval  between  the  extreme 
tounds. 

The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
the  tetrachordy  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
:he  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
modem  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
im  octave  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
aad  peculiar  property  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
the  completeness  of  its  scale,  was  fully  understood, 
ss  the  name  of  the  interval  dia  iraadv  eufficiently 
'indicates  ;^  but  it  was  not  taken  in  theory  for  the 
foundation  of  the  scale,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  con- 
sidered as  made  up  of  two  tetrachords. 

The  genus  of  a  system  depended  upon  the  distri- 
bation  of  the  two  intermediate  sounds  of  tho  tetra- 
shord.    The  Greek  musicians  used  three  genera : 

I.  The  diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 


I.  (Tuf.  NicamadiQf,  p.  10,)  — 2.  fFii.  Whewell's  Bynamiot, 
<Arf  3i.,  p.  331,  ed.  )S84.)— 3.  (Fti.  Eucl.,  S«ct.  Cu.,  p.  S4.)— 
i    «VW.al»AnrtiiS.-<.p.  16, 17.) 


the  .four  sounds  were  (ascending)  semitone^  lone 
tone : 


I 


^ 


II.  The  chromatic ;  semitone,  semitone,  tone  ant: 
a  half: 


I 


3t=*^ 


III.  The  enharmonic ;  diesis,  diesis,  double  tonw 


\1        ■ 

1 

/         1 

fc\ 

ii 

^^— J— xJ « 

(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  souna 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  modern 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  the  diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  enharmonic 
the  most  modem  and  diflScult ;  the  latter,  howeyer, 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favourite,  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aristoxenus  complains  that 
all  writers  before  his  time  had  devoted  their  trea- 
tises ahnost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others.* 

The  only  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  the  theory  generally  admitted,  major  and  minoi 
tones  occur  altemately."  The  intenral  called  a 
semitone  in  the  above  descriptions  is,  therefore, 
strictly  neither  equal  to  the  modem  miyor  semi- 
tone, nor  to  half  a  major  tone,  but  the  ear  would 
hardly  appreciate  the  difference  in  melody. 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  colours  (xpooi)  oi 
specific  modifications  of  them  are  enumerated.' 

The  enharmonic  had  only  one  xpoa,  namely,  the 
genus  itself,  as  described  above :  it  is  commonly 
called  simply  dpnovia. 

The  chromatic  had  three :  1st,  xP^f^  roviaiov, 
or  simply  ;cpcj^a,  the  same  as  the  genus ;  2d,  xp^f^ 
ifiioXioVf  in  which  intervals  of  three  eighths  or  a 
tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones ;  3d, 
;t/Mj/«x  fioXaKdv,  in  which  intervals  of  one  third  of  a 
tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  diatonic  had  two  xp^^  •  1st,  Stdrovov  avvro^ 
vov,  or  simply  diurovovy  the  same  as  the  genus ;  2d, 
didrovov  fiaXaKovy  in  which  an  interv^  of  three 
fourths  of  a  tone  was  substituted  for  the  second 
semitone  (ascending). 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetrachord,  ta- 
ken in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  xp<^fih  the  tone  being  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supposition  which  is  not  exactly  tme, 
but  is  conmionly  adopted  by  the  ancient  writers  aa 
sufficiently  accurate  for  their  purpose.* 

I.  Diatonic    ...  1.  didrovov  {avvrovov)  i,  1,  1. 
2.  diuTOvov  fiakoKov  .  (,  |,  ^. 
II.  Chromatic   .  .  1.  ;tP<^/'A(^<"'<<^o>') 

2.  xP^l^f"-  VfuoXiQv 

3.  XP^f^^  fiaXaKov 
III.  Enharmonic.  .  .   dpfiovia   .... 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  of 
these  xpoai  were  practically  used,  except  the  three 
principal  ones,  diurovov,  xp*^/^t  dpnovia.  But  h 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  others 
would  be  impossible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  un. 
pleasing.    In  the  soft  diatonic,  for  instance,  the  in- 


•  *•  *'  i 

3  3     7 

.  h  h  V 

.  :t,  ^,  2. 


1.  (Aristoz.,  p.  3  and  19.)— S.  (Vid,  Crotch**  Elenentii  of  M«. 
■teal  Compoaition,  chap,  ii.)— 3.  (Eurl.,  p.  10.)— 4.  (Vtd.  Bii«l, 
Seetio  Canonis.  Theor.,  xv.) 
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lerval,  which  is  roughly  described  as  five  fourths 
of  a  tone,  would  be  greater  than  a  major  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  third  ;  now  there  are  two  inter- 
nals of  this  kind,  corresponding  to  the  superpariicu- 
lar  ratios  f  and  J,  which  ought,  therefore,  by  anal- 
ogy, to  be  consonant,  or,  at  any  rate,  capable  of  be- 
ing employed  as  well  as  the  tone  and  semitone ; 
and,  although  they  are  not  used  in  modern  music, 
or,  at  least,  not  admitted  in  theory,^  nothing  but 
experiment  can  determine  how  far  the  ear  might 
become  accustooied  to  them.  These  intervals  ex- 
ist in  the  natural  scales  of  the  horn,  trumpet,  <S&c., 
^nd  are,  in  fact,  used  instead  of  the  minor  third 
and  tone  in  the  harmony  of  the  dominiint  seventh, 
both  by  stringed  instruments  and  voices,  when 
nnaccompanied  by  tempered  instruments.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  intervals  of  the  tetrachord  in 
the  diuTovov  fiaAaxov  would  probably  correspond  to 
the  ratios  1^,  |§,  {,  and  similar  considerations 
might  be  appUed  to  the  other  xp^f't^- 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetrachord  were  distin- 
guished by  the  following  names  :  vnunj  (sc.  x^P^^) 
was  the  Icweal ;  v^ttj  or  vcuttj  the  highest ;  napv- 
Iran;  the  lowest  but  one,  and  irapav^nj  the  highest 
but  one.  Ilapavjyr^  was  also  frequently  called  Xix- 
avo^j  probably  because,  in  some  ancient  instrument, 
the  corresponding  string  was  struck  by  the  fore- 
finger; and  irapvnuTff  was  afterward  called  r/j/ri; 
in  certain  cases.  These  names  were  used  in  all 
the  genera ;  but  the  name  of  the  genus  was  com- 
monly added  to  Xixavo^  (thus,  ^x^^^  <J«trovof ,  xp<^ 
fiaTUiv,  or  kvapfiovLOQ)^  perhaps  because  the  position 
of  this  sound  with  respect  to  vnarri  and  vtitti  is 
what  chiefly  determines  the  character  of  the  genus. 
When  the  two  lowest  intervals  of  the  tetrachord, 
taken  together,  were  less  than  the  remaining  one, 
those  two  were  said  to  form  a  condejiscd  intertal 
{:tvkvuv).  Thus  the  interval  between  vvdnj  and 
Mx^'^^c  i3  intKvov  in  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic 
genera.  The  three  sounds  of  the  itvkvov  were 
sometimes  called  papvnvKvo^,  iitaotcvKvo^,  and  b^v- 
Trvffvof,  and  sounds  which  did  not  belong  to  a  nvK- 
vov  were  called  uirvKvoL 

.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tetrachord  could 
long  continue  to  furnish  the  entire  scale  used  in 


practice,  though  it  was  always  eonsidcrea  a»  tnr 
element  of  the  more  comprehensive  systemb  ^hfch 
gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  gcn« 
era,  as  has  b^en  seen,  required  only  the  tetrachord 
for  its  full  development,  though  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  invented  till  after  the  enlargement 
of  the  scale. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  seveii- 
stringed  lyre,^  which  seems  not  to  have  been  ohso 
lete  in  Pindar's  time ;'  its  scale  consisted  of  an 
octave,  with  one  sound  omitted.'  The  addition  ol 
this  omitted  sound  (attributed  to  Lycaon  or  Pythag- 
oras) would  give  an  octachordal  lyre  with  a  com- 
plete octave  for  its  scale.  And  an  instrument  call- 
ed magadisy  which  must  have  had  a  still  greater 
compass,  was  very  early  known,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  twenty  strings  as  used  by  Anacreon.* 

When  two  tetrachords  were  joined,  so  that  the 
highest  sound  of  one  served  also  for  the  lowest  ol 
the  other,  they  wore  said  to  be  conjunct  {frm'tififtfva) 
But  if  the  highest  sound  of  one  were  a  tone  lower 
than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  were  calkd  u'/x- 
junct  {dLe^evy/uva)f  thus : 

BCDEFGA       conjunct. 

EFGA  BCDE  disjunci. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  tone  (between  A  and  B) 
which  separates  them  was  called  tovo^  dia^ivKu 

A  hendecachordal  system,  consisting  of  thiee 
tetrachords,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  conjunct 
with  the  lower,  but  disjunct  from  the  upper,  thim. 

'BCD  EFGA  BCDE, 

is  supposed  to  have  been  used  abotit  the  time  oi 
Pericles.*  In  such  a  system  the  lowest  tetrachord 
was  called  {rerpuxopdov)  vvaruv,  the  middle  fiiatm, 
and  the  highest  du^evyiuvuv.  Afterward  a  singk 
sound  (called  irpoaiofioavofievo^)  was  added  at  ao 
interval  of  a  tone  below  the  lowest  of  vn-oruv,  and 
a  conjunct  tetrachord  (called  virep6o}.aiuv)  W9% 
added  above.  And  thus  arose  a  system  ol  twn 
complete  octaves, 


SB 


S 


which  was  called  the  greater  perfect  system.    Anoth- 
oT  svstem,  called  the  smaller  perfect  system^  was  com- 


I  posed  of  three  conjunct  tetrachords,  called  vvarOm, 
I  fieaaVf  and  owtjftfuvuv,  with  TrpoaXafi6av6/in*oc^  thou : 


mi 


M- 


-^^ 


^ 


t 


ana  these  two  together  constituted  the  immutable 
system  {avanjfjia  ufieruSoXov)  described  by  all  the 
writers  later  than  Aristoxenus,  and  probably  known 
to  him.* 

The  sounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in  the 
w&y  before  described,  the  names  of  the  tetrachords 
only  being  added,  and  fiiav  and  napofiian  being 
substituted  for  vtjtij  fiiauv  and  i^nuT^  die^evyf^ivuv 
respectively.  Thus,  taking  the  sounds  in  the  as- 
t.  ending  order, 

A    irpoa^afi6av6fi€voc 

B    vndTTj  vTcaruv 

<J    trapwuTi^  vitaruv   )  Tsrpdxopdov 

P    24xavdc  viraruv      t     viraTUv. 

G    virdr^  tUaov 

F     wapviranf  fieouv     f 

O    Xixavbg  fieauv         I 

A    ftimi 


.  fieffttv. 


1.  (VU  Smith**  Harmonics,  Met.  ir.,  ut.  10.)— t.  (Eaol., 
•  17.) 


So  far  the  sounds  are  common  to  the  greater  wai 
smaller  systems.    Then  follow,  in  the  greater, 

B     TrapOfieajf 

C    rpiTTt  SieCiVYfiivuv  {  _  ^,^„-^,x„^ 

D    napavnrv  dUevyfiivuv  \  ^'  <'«C«97«^»^ 

E    vifTTi  die^evyfiivuv 

F     Tpirn  virepSohuuv  (       «     ^  ^  * 

A    v^Tif  virspSoXaiuiv 
The  interval  between  fucn  and  vapa^ay  u  a  tone. 
But  in  the  smaller  system,  uiai/  serrea  also  for  tlu 
lowest  sound  of  the  tetracnord  avyiffifUvwv^  "viiiidi 
terminates  the  scale,  thus : 
A    fiifftf. 
bB     Tpinj  owrififtivtiv. 
C    napav^rij  awtf/ifUvuv. 
D    vjjnj  ewrtfipivov. 


I.  (Eucl.  p.  !©.)—«.  (Pjrth.,  n.,70.)— S.  (AriA,  PirtL,  am- 
7,  85,  ».)-4.  {Vid.  BOckh,  De  M«tr.  Pind.,  lib.  iii.,Cftn.  7,  IIJ 
-5.  (End.,  p.  17.)-«.  (BOckh.) 
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In  adapting  the  modem  eolation  to  these  scales, 
ire  hare  represented  them  in  the  diatonic  genus ; 
but  the  same  arrangement  of  the  tetrachords  was 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  sounds  of  the  im- 
mutable system  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
genera,  namely,  irpoaXoftSavofuvoCt  virunj  vicaruv, 
vwunf  fiitjuv,  fieoJii  irapoftiatf,  vijTri  awtfftfth'uv,  vnTti 
du^evyfiivov,  and  v^tf  virep6o?.aitJVf  were  called  fix- 
ed {iorC>Tcc\  being,  in  fact,  except  the  tot,  the  ex- 
treme sounds  of  the  several  tetrachords.  The  rest, 
being  the  intermediate  sounds,  on  the  position  of 
which  the  genus  depended,  were  called  movable 

{KlVTVfUVOl), 

Meaif  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key-note 
to  the  whole  system,^  and  irpoaXafiSavo/ievo^  was 
added  to  complete  the  octave  below  fiiaij*  This 
addition  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  later 
than  the  time  of  Plato,  but  earlier  than  Aristox- 
enus.' 

The  greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 
appears  to  have  superseded  the  other  in  practice ; 
in  fact,  it  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessarily 
used  in  its  complete  form  as  the  scale  of  any  in- 
strument ;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by  which 
^e  scales  really  employed  were  constructed.  With 


regaid  to  lis/Unesa  foi  ose,  it  may  be  Cib&c"vtil,  thtf 
in  the  diatonic  genus  the  efiect  of  such  n  system 
would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as  the  meloiif 
only  was  required,  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
notes  (gi\en  above)  as  played  on  a  modern  instru- 
ment with  or  without  temperament.  The  chroma- 
tic scale  is  quite  unlike  anything  now  employed; 
and  though  it  was  not  considered  the  most  difficult, 
w%s  certainly  the  least  natural  {TexviKoraTov  dc 
rd  xp^fia^).  The  modern  minor  scale,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  pF,  ittG,  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  excep- 
tion to  tne  assertion,  that  the  chromatic  scale  is 
quite  unlike  anything  now  employed,  for  its  essen 
tial  character,  as  now  used,  depends  so  little  upon 
the  chromatic  interval  between  F  and:|fG,  that 
this  peculiarity  is  usually  got  rid  of  in  melody  by 
raising  the  F  or  lowering  the  ji^G,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Hence  the  popular  but  incorrect  way 
of  representing  the  ascending  and  descending  minor 
scales.*  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  chromatic  scale  with- 
out a  much  greater  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  com- 
position than  seems  now  attainable.  The  effect  of 
the  enharmonic  must  have  beei.  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  diatonic,  supposing  XtxavS^  to  be  left  out 
in  each  tetrachord,  thus : 


^ 


^ 


Indeed,  Plutarch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
toxenus,  that  Olympus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  by  observing  that  a  peculiar  and  beauti- 
ful character  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
notes  of  the  scale,  and  particularly  Xixavo^^  were 
left  out.*  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this 
was  the  original  form  of  the  enharmonic  scale,  and 
that  it  was  more  ancient  than  the  highly  artificial 
chromatic.  In  this  form  it  would  be  both  natural 
and  easy.  But  afterward,  when  additional  sounds 
•vere  interposed  between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it 
would  of  course  become,  as  it  is  always  described, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  genera,  without,  how- 
ever, ceasing  to  be  natural;  for  these  additional 
sounds  could  certainly  be  neither  used  by  a  com- 
poser nor  executed  by  a  singer  as  essential  to  the 
oiriody,  but  must  rather  have  been  introduced  as 
paaaing  or  ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  genus  would  remain  much  the  same  as 
before.  TSb  assertion  of  Aristoxenus  (see  p.  28, 
53),  that  no  voice  could  execute  more  than  two 
quarter  tones  in  succession,  evidently  supports  this 
view.  (Compare  what  is  said  by  Aristides*  of  the 
rare  use  of  intervals  of  three  andfioe  quarter  tones.) 
Thus  the  enharmonic  would  derive  its  distinctive 
character  more  from  the  largeness  of  the  highest 
interval  of  the  tetrachord  than  from  the  smallness 
of  the  two  others.  Aristoxenus*  expressly  mentions 
the  important  influence  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
interval  between  Xixavo^  and  vtjttj  had  upon  the 
character  of  the  genus,  and  blames  the  musicians 
of  his  own  time  for  their  propensity  to  diminish  this 
interval  for  the  sake  of  sweetness  (jovtov  &  oItiov 
to  povXeadai  y'kvKaivuv  aei).  That  a  peculiar  char- 
acter really  is  given  to  a  melody  by  the  occurrence 
»f  a  larger  interval  than  usual  between  certain 
sounds  of  the  scale,  is  a  well-known  fact,  exemplified 
in  many  national  airs,  and  easily  proved  by  the  pop- 
ular experiment  of  playing  on  the  black  keys  only 
of  a  piano  forte.  (See  Burney*  on  the  Old  Enhar- 
mumie)  .     ,         , 

The  genus  of  a  system  was  determmed,  as  has 


i^ 


1.  (Fa  Arist.,  Probl.,  xlx.,  20.)— 2,  (Anttidw,  p.  10.)— 8. 
Mckh.) — 4.  {Vid.  Plut-jrch's  Dialoffue  on  Miuic,  Uim.  da 
•%rMl.  6m  InacTiptioiu,  wl.  x.,  126.)-^.  (p.  28.)— 6.  (p.  28.)- 
f ,  *mtA.  L,  p.  27.) 


been  explained,  by  the  magnitude  of  certain  oi  ita 
intervals.  The  species  (eWof)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  supposing  no 
system  to  be  used  which  was  not  similar  to  some 
part  of  the  avarrtfia  afizTu^oiXov^  every  system  would 
have  as  many  species  as  it  had  intervals,  and  nc 
more.* 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  had  three  species  i* 
each  genus,  thus  (diatonic), 

1st.  i,  1,  1.    2d.  1,  i,  1.    3d.  1,  1,  i. 
(where  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  often  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  avanjfia  ufieruCo^ov 
between  which  a  similar  one  might  be  found.  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  octachord,  the  first  wa^ 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
vnuTTj  vnaruv  and  irapafUoij ;  the  second  by  that 
between  nofwirdrff  vvaruv  and  rplrrf  die^evyfiivov  ; 
and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  intervals  in  these 
seven  species  would  be  as  follows  in  the  diatonic 
genus  (ascending) : 

1st.   i,    1,    1,    f     1,     1,     1. 

2d.     1,     1,    i,     1,     1,     1,    i 

3d.     1,    i     1,    1,     1,    i,     1. 

4th.   i,     I,     1,    1,    i,     1,     1. 

5th.   1,     1,     1,    i,     1,     1,    i. 

6th.  1,     1,    i,     1,     1,    i,     1. 

7th.  1,  i,  1,  1,  h  1,  1. 
This  distinction  of  species  is  important,  because 
it  formed  originally  the  chief  difference  between  the 
modes  {rovoi).  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference  be- 
tween melodies  written  in  these  several  scales ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  probable  hypothesis  on 
this  subject' is  increased  by  what  is  said  of  fietm  in 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Aristotelic  Prob- 
lemata.  Uavra  yup  ra  XPV^'^^  f^^V  ffoAXa«.*f  T^ 
fiiay  XP^'^^'-*  '^^  Tovref  ol  uyadoi  rroiijT  it  ^rvkvu  irpof 
TTfv  fticfjv  anavTuaif  kuv  aTreXBttoiy  raxy  hravepxoV' 
raif  irpo^  6k  aXkipf  olru^  ovdifuav.  For,  since  the 
position  of  fiimj  was  determined  by  the  intervalt 
adjacent  to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  beginning  or  end- 
ing vrith  fiiori  would  give  a  system  always  of  the 


1.  (ATittidei,  p.  10.)-2.  (Vid,  Deho,  Th«oratiach-pnktir:k. 
Hfinnonielchre,  p.  67,  68.)— 3.  (Euclid,  p.  14.) 
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lame  speci  js  Posuibly  the  author  of  the  Prublemata 
does  not  use  the  term  fUorj  in  the  same  sense  as 
Euclid. 

However,  it  is  ceitain  that  the  seven  species  of 
ibe  octachord  above  described  were  anciently  {vko 
r€nf  apxaluv^)  denoted  by  the  names  Mixolydian, 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydian,  Hypophrygi- 
an,  and  Hypodf  rian ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  they 
always  differed  in  pitch  as  well  as  species,  the  Mix- 
)iydian  being  the  highest' and  the  Hypodorian  the 
bwest.  Hence  it  is  conjectured  that  there  were 
originally  only  three  modes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  species  of  tetrachord,  and  that  these  were 
the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  ;  because  the 
octachord  in  each  of  these  three  modes  is  made  up 
of  two  similar  disjunct  tetrachords,  which  are  of 
the  first  species  in  the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enharmonic  modes  of 
very  ancient  origin  (aZf  ol  irdw  TraXaioTarot  irpog 
Toc  dpfioviag  Kcxp^vrai^),  consisting  of  different  spe- 
cies of  octachords,  and  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  in  Plato*  as  referring  to  them.  The  order 
of  the  intervals  is  given  as  follows  (see  the  notes 
0/  Meibomius  upon  the  passage) : 

Lydian     .     .    i.    2,     1,    i,    4,    2,    i. 
Dorian     .    .     1,    4,    1,    3,     1,    i,    \,    2. 
Phrygian      .     1.    i    ^,    2,     1,    i,    \,    I. 
lastian     .    .    i    i,    2,     U,  1. 
Mixolydian  .    i    \,     1,     1,    4»    \t    3. 
Syntonolydian  i,    i,    2,     U,  2. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  all 
comprehend  exactly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  Lydian,  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  avorvtia  ofUTatoXov.    That  systems  were  not 
always  restricted  to  the  immuiable  form,  is  proved 
'»y  what  Euclid  says  of  compound  systems,  with 
nore  than  one  fie<Tff.    None  of  these  scales  is  de- 
cidedly unnatural,  except,  perhaps,  the  Mixolydian 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  their  charac- 
^rs  as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  their  application  in  actual  melody.    Their 
principal  interest,  therefore,  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  enharmonic  sys- 
tems, t.  e.y  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain 
sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale.    For,  unless  we  take 
this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tones 
Hs  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
t    understand  how  they  could  be  used  at  all. 

The  difference  of  species,  considered  as  the  char- 
ncttristic  distinction  of  modes,  is  evidently  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not  only  by 
Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than  Cicero*), 
but  also  by  Euclid.  As  to  Aristoxenus,  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  his  writings  contain  no  al- 
lusion to  such  a  distinction  at  all.  In  his  time,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  modes  was  thirteen ; 
and  later  writers  reckon  fifteen.*  The  descriptions 
of  these  fifteen  modern  modes  arc  very  scanty,  but 
they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they  were  nothing 
mor<5  than  transpositions  of  the  greater  perfect  sys- 
lem;  their  names  were  Hypodorian,  Hypoiastian, 
llypriphrygian,  Hypoajolian,  Hypolydian,  Dorian, 
lasi  an,  Phrygian,  iEolian,  Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hy- 
periistian,  Hyperphrygian,  Hyperaeolian,  Hyperlyd- 
ian  The  Hypodorian  was  the  lowest  in  pitch,  and 
the  .rpo(f7Mfiiav6fiKvoi  of  the  others  were  successive- 
ly higher  by  a  semitone ;  and  only  that  part  of  each 
scale  was  used  which  was  within  the  compass  of 
the  voice.  It  seems  likely  that  the  ancient  modes 
mentioned  by  Euclid,  and  described  above,  consist- 
ing of  octachords  taken,  as  regards  their  species, 
from  different  parts  of  the  avarjjfia  ufxEruSo^ov, 
would,  as  regards  pilch,  he  each  so  placed  as  to  lie 

1.  <EucI.,  p.  15.)— 9   (p.  21.)— 3.  (Rep.,  lii..  10.)— 4.  (Vid.  p. 
^)— 5.  (Eucl.,  p.  19    -Ari«t:d.,p.  23,24.) 
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between  vnuTif  fiiouv  and  v^nf  dteCeu^'futu^  ol  toa 
modern  mode  of  the  same  name.  For  they  oeiw 
tainly  did  always  differ  in  pitch,  as  the  name  royot 
shows ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  bclievo  that  tbeii 
relative  position  was  pver  changed :  the  system  of 
notation,  moreover,  confirms  this  supposition.  Bat 
for  details  on  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  the  dis- 
sertation of  Bockh,*  where  it  is  treated  at  len|rth. 
The  only  important  results,  however,  are,  first,  that 
the  modes  did  anciently  differ  in  species;  secondly, 
that  in  process  of  time  this  difference  either  di»» 
appeared  entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distingoisli^ 
ing  mark ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  pitch  was 
always  different.  The  ideas  conveyed  by  these  gen- 
eral assertions  of  the  real  character  and  effect  of 
the  Greek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory, but  an  examination  into  particulars  does 
not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  more  definite  or  dear. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  different  rhythms 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quickness,  as  well  as 
different  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon  be 
appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with  their 
original  musical  character  ;  and  these  differences 
would  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old  distinction 
of  species,  and  come  to  be  looked  on  as  their  char- 
acteristic marks :  so  that,  at  length,  all  the  species 
might  even  be  used  in  each  mode,  for  the  saike  of 
additional  variety.  With  regard  to  the  poetry,  in- 
deed, it  is  certain  that  particular  measures  were 
considered  appropriate  to  different  modes,*  and  it 
has  even  been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar*s  Odes 
into  Dorian,  ^olian,  and  Lydian.*  The  rhythm  of 
the  music  must  have  depended  chiefly,  if  not  entire- 
ly, upon  that  of  the  words,  or  else  have  been  of  a 
very  simple  and  uniform  character,  since  there  »• 
no  mention  of  a  notation  for  it  as  distinct  from  tKe 
metre  of  tlie  poetry.  Probably,  therefore,  nothing  liite 
the  modern  system  of  musical  rhythm  existed ;  sad, 
if  so,  this  must  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modero 
music.  How  the  rhythm  of  mere  instrv  nentc  mu* 
sic  was  regulated,  or  what  variety  it  adu  iited,  .oea 
not  appear.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  music  without  words  was  practised  to 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known  ;  for 
Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  those  who  used 
fiiXog  Kol  fivdfidv  dvev  fiijfidrciVf  ^iA^  KtOapiaei  re  tuu 
avTiriaei  npooxpc^fievoif*  and  others  mention  it." 

On  the  last  two  of  the  heads  enumerated  in  divi- 
ding  the  whole  subject,  very  little  real  information 
can  be  obtained.  In  fact,  they  could  not  be  intelli- 
gibly discussed  without  examples,  a  method  of  illus- 
tration which,  unfortunately,  is  never  employed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Mera6oX^  was  the  transition 
from  one  genus  to  another,  from  one  system  to  an- 
other (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct,  or  vice  versd\ 
from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one  style  of  mel- 
ody to  another,'  and  the  change  was  made  in  tlie 
same  way  as  in  modern  modulation  (to  which  /irro 
6o?,j  partly  corresponds),  viz.,  by  passing  through 
an  intermediate  stage,  or  using  an  element  common 
to  the  two  extremes  between  which  the  transit  iop 
was  to  take  place.  ^ 

MeAoiroita,  or  composition,  was  the  application  or 
use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  prece^ 
ding  heads.  This  subject,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  treated  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatisfactory  way,  that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  exoteric  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  On  composition  properly  so  called,  there  is  no- 
thing but  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of  «•- 
qucvce  of  notes,  viz. :  I.  dyuy^,  in  which  the  sounds 


1.  (Hi.,  8.)— 2.  (Plat.,.Leg.,  ii.,F  6T(  j— 3   (liaekb,  iii^  llj 
-4.  (Leg,,  ii.,  p.  669  )-5.  (KkU    iu   11.)-  «   (EacU  tl  • 

7.  (FW.  Euclid.  21.) 
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Ibllowed  one  aaother  ia  a  regular  ascending  or  de* 
Qcending  order ;  8.  irXoxn,  in  which  intervals  were 
taken  alternately  ascending  and  descending;  3. 
tferreia,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  several 
times  successively;  4.  rov^t  in  which  the  same 
sound  was  sustained  continuously  for  a  considera- 
ble time.'  Besides  this  division,  there  are  several 
clafisifications  of  melodies,  made  on  different  prin- 
ciples. Thus  they  are  divided  according  to  genus, 
eaU}  diiitonic,  dec. ;  according  to  mode,  into  Dori- 
an, Phrygian,  <&c. ;  according  to  system,  into  grave, 
acute,  and  intermediate  (yvaToeid^^,  vifToei6t}s,  fie- 
90€iift:).  This  last  division  seems  merely  to  refer 
to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melody ;  yet  each  of  the 
three  classes  is  said  to  have  a  distinct  turn  {rpoiro^), 
the  grave  being  tragic,  the  acute  7umic  {vofiLxog), 
and  the  intennediate  dUhyrambic.  Again,  melody 
is  distinguished  by  its  character  (v^oc),  of  which 
three  principal  kinds  are  mentioned,  SiaaraXnKov, 
evaraXuKov,  and  yavxaortKov,  and  these  terms  are 
respectively  explained  to  mean  aptitude  for  ex- 
pressing a  magnanimons  and  heroic,  or  low  and  ef- 
feminate, or  calm  and  refined  character  of  mind. 
Other  subordinate  classes  are  named,  as  the  erotic, 
epithalmian,  comic,  and  encomiastic*  No  account 
is  given  of  the  formal  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
distinguished  by  these  different  characters,  so  that 
what  is  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosity, 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it. 

The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
have  consisted  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  different  sounds 
mi  the  scale;  and  the  only  alteration  made  in  it 
was  the  introduction  of  new  signs,  formed  by  ac- 
centing letters,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mutila- 
ting them  in  various  ways,  as  the  compass  of  the 
»cale  was  enlarged.  A  great,  and  seemingly  unne- 
cessary, complexity  was  caused  by  the  use  of  two 
difTcrent  signs  fur  each  sound ;  one  for  the  voice, 
and  the  other  for  the  instrument.  These  two  signs 
were  written,  one  above  the  other,  immediately 
over  the  syllable  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
are  given  by  several  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  most 
fully  by  Alypius.  The  instrumental  signs  appear 
to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily ;  at  least,  no  law  is 
now  discoverable  in  them:  but  the  vocal  (which 
were  probably  more  ancient)  follow  an  evident  or- 
der. The  sounds  of  the  middle  part  of  the  scale 
are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  Ionian  alphabet 
(attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their  natural  or- 
der ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  signs  would 
be  just  sufficient  for  the  sounds  comprised  in  the 
six  modes  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  if  the 
conapass  of  each  were  an  octave,  and  they  were 
pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above  one  anoth- 
er. Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letters  are  given 
to  the  higher  and  lower  sounds.  To  learn  the 
system  perfectly  must  have  required  considerable 
labour,  though  its  difficulty  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  some  modern  writers.'  A  few  speci- 
oaens  of  Greek  melody  expressed  in  the  ancient  no- 
tation have  come  down  to  us.  An  account  of  them 
may  be  found  in  Bumey,*  where  they  are  given  in 
modern  notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The 
icst  of  them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bockb*  with  a 
diflfcrcnt  rhythm.  It  is  composed  to  the  words  of 
.be  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be 
teftiiiniy  genuine,  and  to  belong  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  hlleen  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
variously  estimated ;  probably  the  beet  that  can  be 
'-jaid  of  it  is,  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  he  ob- 
.aiaed  of  its  real  effect  as  anciently  performed. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
ioeients  practised  harmony,  or  music  in  parts.     We 

1  ifuclid,  S3.)— 3.  (Euclid,  21.  —  Aristid.,  29.)— 3  (Tttf. 
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believe  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  suppornnf 
that  they  did.  The  following  are  the  facts  usually 
appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  the  writers  who  professedly  treat  of  mu- 
sic make  no  mention  whatever  of  such  a  practice , 
this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very  strong  primA 
facie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  must  have  settled 
the  question  at  once  but  for  supposed  positive  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
true  that  ueAon-otifa,  which  might  have  been  expect 
ed  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theoretical  work, 
is  dismissed  very  summarily;  but  still,  when  the 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  explained  are  enumera- 
ted, fieXowoUa  is  mentioned  with  as  much  respect 
as  any  other,  while  harmony  is  entirely  omitted.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  Greek  word  to  express 
it;  for  dpfiovia  signifies  a  well-ordered  sueeession 
of  sounds,^  and  ovfifyvia  only  implies  the  concord 
between  a  single  pair  of  sounds,  without  reference 
to  succession.  That  the  Greek  musicians  were  ac- 
quainted with  avfj^via  is  proved  by  many  passa- 
ges, though  we  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  men- 
tion the  concord  of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the 
subject  of  concord,  so  long  as  succession  is  not  in- 
troduced, belongs  rather  to  acoustics  than  to  music 
There  is,  however,  a  passage,*  where  succession  of 
concords  is  mentioned  :  Aia  n  ij  6ui  vaaCtv  avfi^ 
via  fdertu  fiovri ;  fiayadil^ovai  yap  ra'^rnv,  uAA^v  6i 
oifdeiUav.  Hayadi^eiv  signified  tho  smging  or  play- 
ing m  two  parts  at  an  interval  of  an  octave ;  and 
the  word  is  derived  from  fiayadic,  the  name  of  a 
stringed  instrument  which  had  sufficient  compass 
to  allow  a  succession  of  octaves  to  be  played  on  it. 
(This  practice  of  magadizing  could  not  fail,  of 
course,  to  arise  as  soon  as  men  and  women  at- 
tempted to  sing  the  same  melody  at  once.)  The  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  passage,  then,  is,  that  since 
no  interval  except  the  octave  could  be  magadized 
(the  effect  of  any  other  is  well  known  to  be  intoler- 
able), therefore  no  interval  was  employed  at  all; 
implying  that  no  other  kind  of  connterpoint  than 
magadizing  was  thought  of.  But  the  words  are 
certainly  capable  of  a  somewhat  milder  interpret  a* 
tion. 

In  the  next  place,  the  constitution  of  the  scale 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  very  unfit  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
use  of  thirds.  The  true  major  third  was  either  not 
discovered  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  ?. 
very  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earliest  extan« 
author  who  speaks  of  the  minor  tone ;'  a  fact  which 
is  so  extraordinary  and  so  contrary  to  all  that  could 
have  been  anticipated,  as  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  any  d  priori  reasonings  on  the  subject,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  but  actual  evidence  on  either  sido.  The 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
counterpoint  consists  chiefly  in  certain  indications 
of  two  modes  having  been  sometimes  used  at  once 
Thus  the  expression  in  Horace,* 

**  Sonante  mistum  tilnis  carmen  lyrd 
Hoc  Dorium.  illis  barbarum," 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  m 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  tibia  in  the  Lydian;  so 
that,  if  the  ancient  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave  were 
employed,  the  former  befng  of  the  fourth  species, 
while  the  latter  was  of  the  second,  and  pitched  two 
tones  higher,  the  series  of  intervals  heard  would 
consist  of  fourths  and  major  thirds,  or,  rather, 
double  tones. 

Again,  there  are  passages  such  as, 

AioXevc  i6aive  Autplav  Ks^^evdov  vfivQv,* 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  poetry  written 
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n  one  mode,  and  sung  accordingly,  was  accompa- 
nied by  instruments  in  another.  For  a  view  of  th  3 , 
most  that  can  be  made  of  such  arguments,  se3  < 
Dockh,  iii.,  10.  Our  knowledge  of  the  real  use  of 
the  modes  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  not  much  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  them ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  maga^ 
dizing,  modified  by  taking  scales  of  different  (in- 
stead of  the  same)  species  for  the  two  partn,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  succession  of  intervals  absolutely  tlo 
same.  This  would  certainly  be  the  very  lowest 
kind  of  counterpoint;  but  if  anything  more  had 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
account  for  the  utter  silence  of  the  theoretical  wri- 
ters, which  is  all  but  fatal,  even  to  such  a  limited 
hypothesis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
influence  of  instruments  upon  the  development  of 
the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  tnis 
question.  The  Greeks  had  only  two  kinds  of  in- 
dlrumental  music,  avXtfoic  and  KiOdpiai^.  The  ai- 
Xoc  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as  to 
have  an  artificial  scale.  The  simple  tube  or  trum- 
pet does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  musical 
instrument,  so  that  the  scale  of  natural  harmonics 
was  probably  unknown ;  and  this  may  partly  account 
for  the  major  third  escaping  observation.  And 
anything  like  the  modem  system  of  harmony  could 
probably  no  more  have  been  invented  without  the 
tssistance  of  keyed  instruments,  than  the  Elements 
of  Euclid  could  have  been  composed  in  the  total 
absence  of  drawing  materials.  For  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  ancient  musical  instruments,  see  Bockh, 
iii.,  11. 

The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  I  his  article 
ore  the  "  Aniiquaj  Musicae  Auctorcs  Septem,"  viz., 
Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gauden- 
tius,  Bacchius,  Aristides  Quintilianus,  and  Marti- 
anus  Capella,  edited  by  Meibomius,  in  one  volume 
(Amsterdam,  1652),  to  the  pages  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding  quotations  refer;  the  Harmonics  of  Ptol- 
emy (with  an  Appendix  by  Wallis,  Op.  Malhemat., 
tom.  iii.) ;  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch,  and  a  section 
of  the  Aristotelic  Problemata  ;  Burney,  History 
of  Music;  Bockh,  De  Metris  Pindan;  Drieberg, 
Musikalischc  Wissensckaften  dcr  Gricchen,  and  Auf- 
schlusse  Hther  die  Musik  der  Griechen ;  Bode,  Gesck. 
der  Lyrisch.  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen  (Lips.,1838.) 

MUSIC  (ROMAN).  It  may  well  be  believed,  that 
in  music  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  genius  of  Greece 
had  left  little  for  Romans  to  do  but  admire  and  im- 
itate. Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  another  ele- 
ment had  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  her  language  and  government ;  one 
which  was  derived  from  Etruria,  and  partook  of  an 
Oriental  character.  Every  species  of  musical  in- 
strument found  on  Greek  works  of  art  is  found  also 
on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  early  Roman  music 
was  rude  and  coarse ;  still,  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  mention  is  made  of  hymns  and  flutes  in  their 
triumphal  processions :  so  Servius,  in  his  comitia, 
made  two  whole  centuries  of  eomieines  and  tibi- 
ones ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  at  funerals 
ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  enjoined  that "  the  prais- 
es of  great  men  should  be  sung  in  mournful  songs 
(nenia)  accompanied  by  the  flute." 

The  year  B.C.  366  marks  an  era  in  Roman  music 
by  its  adaptation  to  theatrical  amusements.  It  is 
in  this  year  we  find  mention  of  a  leclistemiu  n,  at 
which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Etruria,  who, 
without  verses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the  sound 
of  the  flute.  Some  time  later  Livy»  mentions  a  cu- 
rious tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain  Roman  flute- 
players,  who  were  only  brought  back  by  an  amu- 
sing stratagem.  We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus* 
that  the  Roman  flute-players  were  incorporated  into 
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a  college,  and  Ovid,'  speaking  of  theii  hnpoitiBiv 
says, 

"  Tcmvoribus  veterum  tibidnis  usus  ammtm 
Magfius,  et  in  magna  semper  konvrefttit: 
Cantahat  fanis^  cantabat  tibia  ludis^ 
Cantabat  maslis  tibia  funeribus.** 
Nero,  as  Suetonius*  tells  us,  played  on  llie  flutt. 
and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  througL 
Italy,  bearing  the  spoils  he  had  won  in  1800  musi 
cal  contests.    The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  lli' 
emperor,  to  preserve  his  voice,  used  to  lie  on  lii& 
back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his  stomach ;  thai 
he  took  frequent  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  at  last 
transacted  all  business  in  writing. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  a  Reman 
musical  system  entirely  distinct  from  the  Greek. 
A  passage  in  Cicero  would  lead  us  to  suppose  thai 
the  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade,  of  loud  and 
soft,  of  swelling  and  diminishing,  were  understood 
by  the  Romans,'  and  another  passage  from  Apulei- 
us  decidedly  proves  that  the  Romans  had  instru- 
mental music  distinct  from  their  vocal ;  on  both  of 
which  points  there  is  no  clear  evidence  to  decide 
the  question  with  reference  to  the  Greeks.  Siill 
the  Roman  musical  writers,  as  St.  Augustin,  Ma- 
crobius,  Martianus  Capella,  Cassiodorus,  and  Boe- 
thius  (all  of  whom  flourished  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era),  did  n*^. 
thing  to  improve  the  science  of  music,  and  were  lit- 
tle more  than  copyists  of  their  Greek  predecessors. 
The  great  improvement  which  the  Romans  intro- 
duced (rather  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  one) 
was  a  simplification  of  the  musical  nomenclature, 
elTected  by  rejecting  the  arbitrary  signs  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  and  substituting  for  them  the 
first  fifteen  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.*  Tbis 
simplification  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  a  re 
duction  of  the  modes :  indeed,  it  seems  very  pnK^a 
ble  that  this  complicated  system  had  in  practice  en- 
tirely fallen  into  disuse,  as  we  know  that  the  d  a- 
tonic  genus  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  two  otbcr 
genera.    {Vid.  Music,  Gkebk.) 

Of  all  Latin  authors,  Boethius  gives  the  nH«t 
profound  account  of  the  subject.  His  work  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  and  k 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  quadrrvium,  ox  foai 
mathematical  sciences,  has  its  foundation  in  num- 
ber and  proportion.  A  fall  analysis  of  the  work 
may  be  seen  in  Hawkins.*  It  contains,  1st,  an 
investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances:  ?il, 
a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion ;  3d,  a 
declaration  of  the  opinions  of  different  sects  Witfc 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monochord  and  the 
general  laws  of  harmony. 

Before  this  time,  St.  Ambrose  had  introduced  the 
practice  of  anliphonal  singing  in  the  church  at  Mi- 
lan. Of  the  nature  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  wo 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  progressiocis, 
corresponding  with  diflferent  species  of  the  diapason. 
Ii  is  described  as  a  kind  of  recitatwn,  more  like 
reading  than  singing. 

It  was  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  ocuvc 
was  substituted  for  the  tetrachord  as  the  funda- 
mental division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octave  h» 
denoted  by  capital  letters.  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  the  sccomt 
bv  small  letters,  a,  b,  c,  Ac. ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  thini  by 
small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb,  Ac.  There  is  oc 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  the  Greeks 
baa  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Wherb 
vucai  music  was  united  with  instrumental,  the  time 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  tne  song:  the  want 
of  a  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  wbethcf 
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aay  Ink  a  very  simple  style  of  merely  instnmieBtal 
notuc  preTailed  among  them.^ 

For  a  general  account  of  ancient  mnsic,  the  read* 
cr  is  referred  to  the  previous  article. 

MUSl'VUM  OPUS.  {Vid.  Hoo8«,  Roman,  p. 
520.) 

*MUSMON  (jiovofiuv)j  an  animal  noticed  by 
Strabo,  and  said  to  be  engendered  between  a  she- 
goat  and  a  ram.  Others  held  it  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  Mouffle  of  Sardinia  and  of  Corsica,  the  ori- 
ginal of  our  sheep,  or,  according  to  Aldrovandi,  the 
Spanish  Sheep.* 

MUSTAX  QivcTo^),  Mustaches.  The  different 
parts  of  the  beard  (vid.  Barb  a)  had  different  names, 
which  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
fhe  young  beard,  first  appearing  on  the  upper  lip, 
was  called  vir^i^,  or  vn-j^v^  irpwri/,'  and  the  youth 
just  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it, 
was  irpuTop  vjnTv^T^f.*  By  its  growth  and  dev- 
elopment it  produced  the  mustaches,  which  the 
Greeks  generally  cherished  as  a  manly  ornament.* 
To  this  practice,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  one  exception.  The  Spartan  Ephori,  when 
they  we*«*  inducted,  made  a  proclamation  requiring 
the  people  ^  lo  shave  their  mustaches  and  obey 
the  laws.'  For  what  reason  they  gave  the  former 
command  does  not  appear.* 

•MUSTE'LA  (yoA^),  the  Weasel  Pliny  speaks 
)f  two  kinds,  the  tame  or  domestic,  answering  to 
the  70^37,  and  the  wild,  orlxrtc.  **  There  is  consid- 
erable difficulty,  however,"  remarks  Adams,  "in 
determining  exactly  what  the  Jcti*  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was.  Schneider,  in  his  commentary 
on  Nicander,  pronounces  it  to  be  the  Ferret ;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Aristotle*s  Natural  History,  he  de- 
cides, upon  the  authority  of  Cetti,  an  Italian,  that 
the  letis  is  a  peculiar  species  of  the  Ferret,  which 
(lie  Sardinians  call  Boceamelct  namely,  the  Mustela 

MUTATIO'NES.    ( Kjrf.  Mansio.) 

MUTUUM.  The  mutui  datio  is  mentioned  by 
Gaius  as  an  instance  of,  an  obligatio  "  ^u(S  re  con- 
trEkitur."  It  exists  when  things  "  qua  pondere  nu- 
auTo  mtnsurave  constant"  as  coined  money,  wine, 
oil,  com,  «s,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by  one  man  to 
another  so  as  to  become  his,  but  on  the  condition 
that  other  things  of  a  like  kind  shall  be  returned. 
If  the  condition  is  that  the  same  thing  shall  be  re- 
turned, it  is  not  mutuum.  {Vid.  Commodatum.) 
Inasmuch  as  the  thing  was  in  this  case  so  given  as 
to  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman 
jorists  were  led  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  mu- 
tuum was  so  called  for  this  reason  {quod  ex  meo  tuum 
fii).  This  contract  was  the  foundation  of  a  certi 
condictio  to  the  lender,  provided  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  things,  and  had  the  power  of  alienation : 
otherwise  he  had  no  action  till  the  things  were  con- 
aamed.  If  the  borrower  lost  the  things  by  any  acci- 
dent, a^  fire,  shipwreck,  &c.,  he  was  still  bound  : 
the  reason  of  which  cleariy  was,  that  by  the  mutui 
datio  the  things  became  bis  own.  The  lender  cculd 
bare  no  interest  from  the  borrower,  unless  interest 
had  been  agreed  on,  or  unless  there  was  delay  in 
re  nming  the  thing.  The  borrowing  by  way  of  mu- 
tuum and  at  interest  are  opposed  by  Plautus.'  The 
atmatus  consultum  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a 
right  of  action  to  a  lender  against  a  filiusfamilias 
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to  whom  he  hjd  given  money  '*  mutua,*'  eien  aflei 
the  death  of  the  father.^ 

'MYAGRUM  (uvaypov),  a  plant,  which  Harlouiu 
and  Stephens  refer  to  a  species  of  Camelina,  and 
which  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  to  be  the  CantF 
elina  sativa,  Crantz.  The  English  name  for  the  if«« 
agrum  of  Linnaeus  is,  according  to  Adams,  "  Gold 
of  Paradise,"  and  Hooker,  he  says,  calls  this  plant 
the  Camelina  saliva.* 

*MYAX  (fivd^y  a  term  applied  more  especially  to 
the  MylUus  eduliSf  or  common  Mussel,  but  which 
appears  to  have  a  more  extensive  application.' 

*MYLIiE  {ftv?,tai).  "  The  Pyrita  and  Molares:* 
says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  are  masses  of  mineral,  saline, 
and  sulphureous  matter,  either  in  detached  pieces 
of  diiferent  figures  and  textures,  or  in  whole  veins.'- 
They  also,  as  Adams  remarks,  oden  contain  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  in  small  quantities.* 

♦MYOPS  (/ivoV').    {Vid  CEsTBUs.) 

*M  YOSO'TIS  (/*wf  unV),  a  plant,  of  which  Dios. 
corides  describes  two  species.  The  first  of  these 
Sprengel  supposes  to  have  been  the  Parietaria  Cre- 
tica.  The  other  he  decides  to  be  the  well-known 
plant  called  "  Forget-me-not,"  or  Myosotis  palustris.* 

♦MYRICA  (fivptKtf),  the  Tamarisk,  "  Stack- 
house,"  observes  Adams, "  sets  down  the  fivpixtf  of 
Theophrastus  as  being  the  Myrica  cordifolia.  Spren- 
gel, Schneider,  and  Dierbach  agree  in  holding  it  to  be 
the  Tamarix  Gallica,  or  French  tamarisk-tree.  Lin- 
naeus makes  a  distinction  between  the  Myrica  and 
Tamarix,  although  Pliny  had  acknowledged  them  as 
synonymous.  Damm  contends  that  the  notices  of 
the  fivptKjj  m  Homer  indicate  that  it  must  have  been 
*  arboris  speciem  non  nimis  kumilem.*  I  can  find 
nothing,  however,  in  these  passages  of  Homer 
which  would  lead  me  to  doubt  of  its  applicability  to 
the  French  tamarisK,  a  shrub  which  grows  to  abu'it 
20  feet  in  height."* 

*MYRM£X  {fivpfitf^,  a  term  applicable  botn  to 
the  Formica  fusca,  or  common  Ant,  and  to  the  For- 
mica  rufa,  or  Pismire.  Dodwell  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Herculean  Ant,  with  which  the  ear- 
dens  at  Athens  abound,  and  which  are  employed  as 
a  means  of  exterminating  the  small  red  ant  that  in* 
fest  the  orange  and  lemon  trees. ^ 

♦MYRUS  (/uvpof),  the  Myrana  Myrus,  or  M. 
ophisj  L.,  a  species  of  Murey  or  £el.  Rondelet 
says  it  wants  the  spots  and  scales  of  the  Muraena  : 
this  accords  with  Aristotle^s  description  of  it.' 

MYS'IA  (Mvffta),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Pellene,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Dome- 
ter  Mysia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess  was  intro- 
duced at  Pellene  from  a  place  called  Mysia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Argos.*  The  festival  of  the 
Mysia  near  Pellene  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the 
religious  solemnities  took  place  in  a  temple  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  first  two  days 
men  and  women  took  part  in  the  celebration  to- 
gether; on  the  third  day  the  men  leO  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  women,  remaining  in  it,  performed  during 
the  night  certain  mysterious  rites,  during  which  not 
even  male  dogs  were  allowed  to  remain  within  the 
sacred  precincts.  On  the  fourth  day  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  temple,  and  men  and  women  now  re- 
ceived each  other  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  as- 
sailed each  other  with  various  railleries.**  Otbei 
particulars  are  not  known. 

MYSTAE  (fi^ffrat).    (Kii.  Eleosinia.) 


1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  90.— Dij.  12,  tit.,  1,  "  De  Rebus  Creditis.")- 
9.  (Dioecor.,  iv.,  11».— Flora  Scotica,  p.  198.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  ▼.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  iv.,  4.}— 4.  (Hill  ad  Theophrast.,  Dt 
Lapid.,  c.  19.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— &.  (Diiiscor.,  ii.,  S14.)— & 

Srheophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  13  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  116.— Damm,  Lex 
om.— Horn.,  II.,  0,  39,  Ac.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Dod 
weU*s  Tonr,  toI.  ii.,  p.  47.)— 8.  (Aristot., H.  A.,  t.,  II.— Bchnei 
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MYSTERLl. 


MY8TRUM. 


MYSTE'RIA.  As  each  mystery  or  mystic  festi- 
fsl  is  described  in  a  separate  article,  a  few  gener- 
al observations  will  only  be  required  under  this 
he  id.  The  names  by  which  they  were  designated 
in  Greece  are  fivarripia,  reA,er(u,  and  bpyia.  The 
oaoie  bpyia  (from  lopya)  originally  signified  only 
sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies,  but 
it  was  afterward  applied  especially  to  the  cere- 
:nonies  observed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and, 
at  a  still  later  period,  to  mysteries  in  general.^ 
Tf'Xtr^  signifies,  in  general,  a  religious  festival,*  but 
more  particularly  a  lustration  or  ceremony  per- 
fumied  in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  either  pub- 
lic or  private.'  VLvarfipiov  signifies,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  secret  part  of  the  worship,  but  it  was  also 
used  in  tho  same  sense  as  reXxr^^  and  for  mystic 
worship  in  general. 

Mysteries,  in  general,  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night,  or  in  se- 
cret, within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential  to 
them  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils,  and 
traditions  with  their  interpretation,  which  were 
withheld  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We  must, 
however,  distinguish  between  mysteries  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
partake  unless  he  had  undergone  a  formal  initiation, 
and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  certain  festivals,  the 
performance  of  which,  though  confined  to  particular 
classes  of  persons  or  to  a  particular  sex,  yet  did  not 
require  a  regular  initiation.  Our  attention  in  this 
article  will  be  confined  to  the  mysteries  properly  so 
cUled. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  tlirir  reli- 
gious worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitudt?.  in  or- 
der to  render  them  the  more  venerable.*  But  thai 
tlie  ancient  mysteries  were  nothing  but  the  imposi- 
tions of  priests,  who  played  upon  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion  which,  although  enter- 
taiiied  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  the  latest  writer  on  the 
subject,*  certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in 
all  religious  institutions  that  have  ever  had  any  last- 
ing influence  upon  mankind.  The  pereons  united 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society,  but 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  has  been 
remarked  under  Eleusinia  (p.  396),  that  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  mysteries  in  the  various 
parts  of  Gi-eece  were  remains  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
lasgian  religion.  The  associations  of  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore  have 
been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  overwhelming 
infiuence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  persons  who  still 
entertained  a  reverence  for  the  worship  of  former 
times  united  together,  with  the  intention  of  preserv- 
ing and  upholding  among  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  they  formed  themselves,  for  this 
purpose,  into  societies,  analogous  to  the  brother- 
hoods in  the  Church  of  Rome,'  and  endeavoured  to 
preserve  against  the  profanation  of  the  multitude 
that  which  was  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  se- 
crecy of  all  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  mysteries  were  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  old  Pelasgian  divin- 
ities. The  time  when  mysteries  were  established 
89  such  must  have  been  after  the  great  changes  and 


1.  (Lobeck,  Aglaophomas,  i.,  p.  305.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  Rhet.,  ii., 
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disturbances  produced  by  the  Doiian  migration  « 
though  tradition  referred  their  institution  to  Orph- 
eus, the  Curetes,  the  Idean  Dactyles,  Dionysus,  ^ce., 
who  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  These  tndi» 
tions,  however,  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  true. 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  prop^ 
agation  of  the  ancient  religion.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  in  subsequent  times  new  elements 
were  added  to  the  mysteries  which  were  originally 
foreign  to  them.  The  development  of  phiklsopby* 
and,  more  especially,  the  intercourse  with  the  East 
and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exercised  a  consid- 
erable influence  upon  their  charactei. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  wen 
those  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis.  {Vid.  Cabbuua, 
Elbusinu.)  But  several  other  places  and  diYiiii- 
ties  had  their  peculiar  mysteri^  c.  g.^  the  island  of 
Crete  those  of  Zeus;^  Argolis  those  of  Hera;* 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus'  (vut.  Di«- 
NYfliA) ;  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis  ;*  .£gina  those 
of  Hecate.*  But  not  only  the  worship  of  the  greait 
gods,  but  also  that  of  some  ancient  heroes  was  con- 
nected with  mysteries.* 

The  benefits  which  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtain 
were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and  in 
the  life  to  come.  The  principal  part  of  the  initia- 
tion, and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  most  effica- 
cious in  producing  the  desired  effects,  were  the  lus- 
trations and  purifications,  whenoe  the  mysteries 
themselves  are  sometimes  called  Kodapaia  or  co- 
OapuoL 

Offencr.s  against  and  violations  of  the  mysteries 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archoa 
king,  and  the  court,  in  such  cases,  only  consisted  of 
persons  who  were  themselves  initiated  {fujtmifiivai}^ 
and  were  selected  from  the  heliastse  for  the  par- 
pose.  "^  Even  in  cases  which  were  brought  before 
an  ordinary  court,  the  judges  were  only  initiated 
persons,  if  the  case  had  any  connexion  with  the 
mysteries.'  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might 
hear  the  transactions  in  suqh  a  case,  the  court  wa^ 
surrounded  by  public  slaves,  to  keep  all  profane  per- 
sons at  a  distance.' 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  aa 
that  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  mystic  rites  and  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  celebration  of  certain 
festivals.  The  Bacchanalia  were  of  foreign  origin, 
and  of  short  duration.    ( Vid,  Dionysu.) 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Greek  mysteries  is 
given  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  Hist,  dt  la  CivtiiMai. 
Mor,  et  Relig.  des  Grecst  torn,  iv.,  p.  180-415,  and 
chapter  xxvi.  of  the  same  work  contains  a  useful 
survey  of  the  various  opinions  upon  the  subject 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modern  scfaolari 
and  philosophers. 

♦MYSTICETUS  (jjvffTiKtiTOi),  "  This  tenn  oc- 
curs in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle's  Natural 
History,  and  hence  Linnsus  calls  the  conunon 
whale  Balttna  Mysiicetus.  Schneider,  however, 
reads  /i€f  to  ktjto^.    It  is  the  Miuculus  of  Pliny." 

MYSTRUM  {/iv<jTfiw)f  a  Greek  liquid  measure, 
of  which  there  were  two  sizes,  called  the  large  and 
small  mystrum.  The  small,  which  was  the  more 
common  of  the  two,  was  j'^th  of  the  cotyla,  atid  ^th 
of  the  cyathus,  and  therefore  contained  0206  of  an 
English  pint.^^  Galen  adds  that  the  smaller  mys- 
trum contained  2i  drachms ;  tl  at  the  larger  was  ^^th 
of  the  cotyla,  and  contained  Z^d  drachms ;  but  that 
the  most  exact  mystrum  (to  ducaiorarov  ftv9Tpo9) 
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NAVARCHUS. 


NAUUKAHIA. 


lield  8  jcruples,  that  is,  9id  drachms.  According  to 
this,  the  small  mystrum  would  be  |ths  of  the  larger. 
But  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  same  fragment  he 
loakes  the  large  mystrum  -^^d  of  the  cotyla,  and  the 
small  mystrum  4  th  of  the  large.  In  c.  4  he  makes  the 
Urge  mystrum  =3  oxybapha,  and  the  small  s=Hd. 
Cleopatra  makes  the  large  =iVth  of  the  cotyla,  the 
small  =Ad.' 

♦MYZON  or  MYXON  (u6^uv,  u6^uv\  a  variety 
of  the  Mullet.  Artedi  culs  it  Ckylon  Myxo  an- 
thorum.* 


N 

SJETNIA,    (Kfi.  FuifiJ8,p.  459.) 

♦NAPY  (vttjpv),  a  term  applied  by  Theophrastus, 
Galen,  and  others  to  the  Sinapis  nigra,  or  common 
Mustard.  Dr.  Miliigan,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
Celsos,  sets  it  down  for  the  Sinapis  alba,  or  White 
Mustard.* 

^NARCISSUS  {vdpKiaaoc),  a  plant.  The  name 
is  especially  referable  to  the  Narcissus  poeticua,  or 
Daffoidil,  but  it  was  most  probably  applied  on  some 
occasions  to  other  species> 

•N  A  ROUS  (»ap«5of).  "  By  Nard,"  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris, "was  meant  a  highly  aromatic  herb,  growing 
in  the  Indies,  and  called  Nardostackys  by  Dioscori- 
des  and  Galen."  It  is  fully  described  by  Moses 
Charras.  "  That  the  ancient  Nards  were  Valeri- 
ans, is  now,"  remarks  Adams,  "  universally  admit- 
ted. Sprengel  shows  that  the  Indian  Nard  of  the 
ancients  was  the  species  of  Valerian  called  Pairi- 
nia  Jalamansi,  Don.  The  vdpdo^  Ke?,riK^  is  refer- 
ibie  to  the  Valeriana  CtUica  and  Saliunca,  All.  The 
ifopSoc  hpela  is  the  species  now  called  Valeriana  tu- 
lerosa.     Toumefort  named  it  V.  maxima  Pyrcna- 

♦NARCE  (wpKiy).    {Vid.  Torpedo.) 
♦NAHTHEX.    (KiVf.  Ferula.) 
NATALITII  LUDI.    (Vid.  Ludi  Nat^litii.) 
NATA'LIBUS  RESTITUTIO.    (Vid.  fNotKoi.) 
NATATIO,  NATATO'RIUM.     {Vid.  Baths,  p. 
148). 

NAVA'LIA  were  docks  at  Rome  where  ships 
were  built,  hkid  up,  and  refitted.  They  were  at- 
tached to  the  emporium  outside  of  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  and  were  connected  with  the  Tiber.*  The 
emporium  and  navaiia  were  first  included  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aurelian.' 

The  docks  (ye6<joiKoi  or  veupta)  in  the  Pirseeus 
at  Athens  cost  1000  talents ;  and  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  anarchy  by  the  contractors  fur  three 
talents,  were  again  restored  and  finally  completed 
hy  Lycurgus.*  They  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  regular  ofiicers  called  hnfieXriral  rCtv  veo- 
0l»v.      {Vid.  Epimbletai,  5.) 

NAVA'LIS  CORO'NA.  {Vid.  Corona,  p.  310.) 
NAVARCHUS  {vavapxoc)  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Greeks  designated  l)oth  the  captain  of  a  single 
ship  and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet.  The  office  itself 
was  called  vavapxta.  The  admiral  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals  {arparnyoi) 
elrctcd  every  year,  and  he  had  either  the  whole 
or  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet.*  The  chief  offi- 
cers who  served  under  him  were  the  trierarchs  and 
the  pcntecontarchs,  each  of  whom  commanded  one 
vessel ;  the  inferior  officers  in  the  vessels  were  the 
cv^epK^raA,  or  helmsmen,  the  Kt'ksvoraU  or  conmiand- 
erB  of  the  rowers,  and  the  iTp(jparat,  who  must  have 
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been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vessc^.^  (i^om 
pare  Stratbgos.) 

Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  navy  had  likewise 
their  navarchs.  A  Spartan  navarchus  ia  mentioned 
by  Xenophon,*  and  under  him  served  an  offioer 
called  kTrioToXevc,*  The  navarchia  of  Sparta,  how- 
ever, was  an  innovation  of  later  times,  when  the 
Spartans  had  acquired  a  fleet  and  possessions  in 
foreign  countries.  The  office  was  distinct  from 
that  of  the  kings,  and  Aristotle*  calls  it  <rxe6d»  krvpa 
Paai'ksia.* 

The  navarchus  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  find  him  authorized 
to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  nations,*  and  sent 
on  embassies  in  the  name  of  the  Republic' 

NAUORAHIA  iyavKpapia)  is  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  four  Attic 
phylae  were  each  divided  into  three  phratries,  and 
each  of  these  twelve  phratries  into  four  naucraries, 
of  which  there  were  thus  forty-eight.  This  division 
is  ascribed  to  Solon  ;*  but  Herodotus,'  in  relating 
the  insurrection  of  Cylon,  mentions  magistrates  at 
Athens  called  irpvrdvic  ruv  vavKpdpuVt  so  that  the 
naucraries  must  have  existed  Jong  before  Solon. 
There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  connected  with 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thucydi- 
des,>*  in  relating  the  same  event,  mentions  the  nine 
archons  instead  of  the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries. 
Wachsmuth"  endeavours,  very  ingeniously,  to  rec- 
oncile Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  supposing  that 
the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries  were  the  same  as  the 
trittyarchs,  the  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thucydides  with  the  archona 
themselves.  What  the  naucraries  were  previous  to 
the  legislation  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political  division? 
similar  to  the  demes  in  the  constitution  of  Cleiethe- 
nes.  and  were  made,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the 
insiiiution  of  the  nine  archons,  for  the  purpose  of 
reu:ulating  the  liturgies,  taxes,  or  financial  and  mil- 
itary afifairs  in  general."  Tiltmann,"  moreover, 
supposes,  with  some  probability,  that  they  were, 
like  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisions.  Hence 
the  grammarians  inform  us  that  vaiKpapo^,  or  the 
chief  officer  of  every  naucrary,  was  the  same  as  the 
demarch.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  naucraries 
before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  navy,  and  the  word  vavspapog  cannot  be 
derived  from  vavf,  a  ship,  but  from  vaiu,  and  vau- 
Kpapog  is  only  another  fonn  for  vavxXrfpo^  in  the 
sense  of  a  householder,  as  vavXov  was  used  for  the 
rent  of  a  house.  »♦ 

Solon,  in  his  legislation,  thus  only  retained  the  old 
institution  of  the  naucraries.  His  innovation  prob- 
ably was,  that  he  charged  each  of  them  with  the 
equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  mounting  of 
two  horsemen."  All  military  aflairs,  as  lar  as  re- 
gards the  defraying  of  expenses,  probably  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  regulated  according  to  naucraries. 
Cleisthenes,  in  his  change  of  the  Solonian  constitu- 
tion, retained  the  division  into  naucraries  for  mili- 
tary and  financial  purposes,"  hut  he  increased  then 
number  to  fifty,  making  five  of  each  of  his  ten  trii)es 
so  that  now  the  number  of  their  ships  was  increasecS 
from  forty-eight  to  that  of  fifty,  and  that  of  horso 
men  from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred.  The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,"  that  the  Athenians,  in  then 
war  against  iEgina,  had  only  fifty  ships  of  their  own, 

I.  (Xcnonh.,  D«  Republ.  Ath.,  1,  2,  20.)— 2.  (Hellen.,  ii.,  ],< 
7.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,i.,  96.— Stura,  Lex.  Xcn.,  ii.,  p.  321  )— 4- 
(Pdit.,  ii.,  6,  p.  69,  ed.  Gftttlinir.)— 5.  (Vid.  Weber,  "De  Gy 
theo  et  Laoedomoniorum  reb.  Navalib.,"  p.  73,  &c.)— 6.  (Polyfi.! 
xvii.,  1.)— 7.  (Polyb.,  xxx.,  8.— Liv.,  xIt.,  25.)— 8.  (Photius,  a 
▼.  Nau«pa/)io.)— 9.  (*.,  71.)— 10.  (i.,  126.)— II.  (Hollon.  AlU 
i.,  1,  p.  246.)— 12.  (BcVkh,  Pabl.  £««.,  ii.,  ^  21.)- 13.  (Griach 
Staatsr.,  p.  269.)— 14.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  20.— Wachamvdl, 
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19.  (PoUuz,  Tiii.,  lOa  ^— 16.  (Phot.,  1.  c.)— 17.  (ri.,  89.) 
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»  touB  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  fifty  nau- 
cmries  of  CleiBthenes.  The  functions  of  the  former 
vavKpapoif  as  the  heads  of  their  respective  naucra- 
ries,  were  now  transferred  to  the  demarchs.  ( Vid. 
Demaruiii.)^  The  obligation  of  each  naucrary  to 
(;quip  a  ship  of  war  for  the  service  of  the  Republic 
(nay  be  regarded  as  the  first  form  of  trierarchy.* 
As  the  system  of  trierarchy  became  developed  and 
established,  this  obligation  of  the  naucrartes  appears 
to  have  gradually  ceased  and  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use.   (Compare  Trxbrarghia.) 

NAUORA'ROS.    {Vid.  Nawcbaru.) 

NAVES.    (Kui.  Ships.) 

NAUMA'CHIA  was  the  name  given  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  seafight  among  the  Romans,  and 
also  to  the  place  where  such  engagements  took 
place.  These  fights  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  circus  or  amphitheatre,  sufficient  water  being 
introduced  to  float  ships,  but  more  generally  in 
buildings  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
first  representation  of  a  seafight  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Julius  Cesar,  who  caused  a 
lake  to  be  dug  for  the  purpose  in  a  part  of  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  called  by  Suetonius  the  "  Lesser  Code- 
td  :*''  this  lake  was  afterward  filled  up  in  the  time 
irf  Augustas,  on  accouiit  of  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  stagnant  water  in  it.*  Augustus  also  dug  a  lake 
[stagnum)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
planted  around  it  a  grove  of  trees  {ncmiu),*  This 
naumachia  was  the  first  permanent  one  ;  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  alter  others  had  been  made,  and 
was  subsequently  called  the  "  vetus  naumachia."* 
Claudius  exhibited  a  magnificent  seafight  on  the 
lake  Fucinus.^  Nero  appears  to  have  preferred  the 
amphitheatre  fur  these  exhibitions.*  Domitian 
jiade  a  new  naumachia,  and  erected  a  building  of 
stone  around  it,  in  which  the  spectators  might  sit 
CO  see  the  engagement.*  Representations  of  nau- 
machiffi  are  sometimes  given  on  the  coins  of  the 
emperors.'* 

The  combatants  in  these  seafights,  called  Naur 
rAochiariiy^^  were  usually  captives,^*  or  criminals 
condemned  to  death,^'  who  fought,  as  in  gladiatorial 
oombats,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless  pre- 
^orved  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The  ships 
engaged  in  the  seafights  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of  differ- 
ent maritime  nations,  as  Tyrians  and  Egyptians,^* 
Rhodians  and  Sicilians,*'  Persians  and  Athenians,^* 
Corcyrceans  and  Corinthians,  Athenians  and  Syra- 
cusans,  dcc.*^  These  seafights  were  exhibited  with 
the  same  magnificence  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
human  life  as  characterized  the  gladiatorial  combats 
uiid  other  public  games  of  the  Romans.  In  Nero's 
naumachia  there  were  sea -monsters  swimming 
dbout  in  the  artificial  lake,**  and  Claudius  had  a 
silver  triton  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Faci- 
iiUb.  who  was  made,  by  machinery,  to  give  the  sig- 
nal for  attack  with  a  trumpet.**  Troops  of  Nereids 
'/.ere  also  represented  swimming  about.**  In  the 
wcadght  exhibited  by  Titus  there  were  3000  men 
engaged,**  and  in  that  exhibited  by  Domitian  the 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
fleets  ( pane  justtE  cUtsses**^.    In  the  battle  on  the 


1.  (Haipocr::.,  =.  t.  LAnapx^-y"^'  (^*-  Rh«t.,  p.  98S.)— S. 
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Tib.,  72.)— 7.  (Tncit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  56.— Suer.,  Claud.,  2!.— Dion 
Cass.,  Ix.,  83.)— 8.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixi.,  9 ;  Ivii.,  15.)— 9.  (Dion 
Cass.,  Ixvi..  8.— Suet.,  Dom.,  4,  5.)— 10.  (Scheffer,  De  Militia 
Navali,  iii.,  2.  p.  189,  I9I.)-11.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21.)— 12.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xlviii  ,  19.;— 13.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ix.,  33.)— 14.  (Suet.,  Jul., 
8!.)— 15.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21.— Dion  Cass.,  Ix.,  33.)— 16.  (Dion 
Cass.,  lii.,  9.)  — 17.  (Id.,  Ixvi.,  25.)-  18.  (Suet.,  Nero,  12.— 
Dion  Cass.,  Ixi.,  9.)— 19.  (Suet ,  Claud.,  21.)— 20.  (Mart.,  De 
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lake  Fttcinus  there  were  19,000  oombaltBta.'  ni 
fifty  ships  on  each  side.* 

NAUTA.    (Vid.  ExERciTORU  Actio.) 

NAUTICON  {vavTiKov).  (Vid.  IirrBBiti  or 
MoNBY,  p.  545.) 

♦NAUTILUS  (vavTiloc).  This  shell-fish  is  grupn- 
ically  described  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,  and  Phiie.  If 
is  the  Argonauta  ArgOy  L.,  or  the  Paper  Nautilus 

NAUTODICAA  (vovro^iicac)  are  called  apx^*^  oi 
magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians,' 
while  a  few  others  call  them  diKaarai*  The  con 
current  authority  of  most  of  them,  together  with  a 
passage  of  Lysias,*  the  only  Attic  orator  who  men- 
tions the  nautodice,  renders  it  more  than  probable 
that  they  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  be  the  les? 
doubtful,  as  the  words  di«ca<e<v  and  6iKaar^  are 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  in  their  capacity  of 
eloaywytl^.*  (Vid.  Eisagoosis.)  All  testimonies 
of  the  ancients,  however,  agree  that  the  nautodica* 
had  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  belonging  to  nartga- 
tion  and  commerce,  and  in  matters  concerning  such 
persons  as  had  entered  their  names  as  members  of 
a  phratria  without  both  their  parents  being  citiaena 
of  Athens,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  6iKai  kfiwpup 
and  dUai  ^evlac.  The  time  when  nautodicae  were 
first  instituted  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a  person 
had  assumed  the  rights  of  a  phrator,  without  hi:» 
father  and  mother  being  citizens,  shows  that  their 
institution  must  belong  to  a  time  when  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  to  be  a  citizen  if  only  his  father  was 
a  citizen,  whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Pericles^  (compare  Civitab, 
p.  259|,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cleisthe- 
nes.  The  nautodicie  were  appointed  every  year  bi 
lot  in  the  month  of  Gamelion,  and  probably  attended 
to  the  dixai  tfiTropuv  only  during  the  winter,  whcr 
navigation  ceased,  whereas  the  61x01  fmof  migl  *• 
be  brought  before  them  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  two  actions  (6Uai 
kftnopuu  and  AiKai  icvia^)  which  we  have  here  as^ 
signed  to  the  nautodics  belonged,  at  least  at  one 
time,  to  the  thesmothete.*  Several  modera  writers, 
such  as  Bockh,  Baumstark,  and  others,  have,  there- 
fore, been  led  to  suppose,  that  all  the  grammarians 
who  call  the  nautodicae  apx^^  aro  mistaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  eiaayuyeic  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  but  diKoaraL  But  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Scbo- 
mann.*  In  all  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  no 
trace  occurs  of  the  nautodice;  and  in  the  oration 
against  Lacritus,^*  where  all  the  authorities  are 
mentioned  before  whom  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Lacritus  might  be  brought,  the  orator  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  mention  the  nautodics,  if  they  ha<l 
still  existed  at  the  time.  It  is,  therefore,  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  d/«cax  kfinopuv^  at  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  when  they  became  6iKai  i/iu^ 
vol  (vid.  EMMHNOI  AlKAl),  were  taken  from  th*- 
nautodice  and  transferred  to  the  thesrootbets.  And 
as  the  Republic  could  not  now  think  it  any  longei 
necessary  to  continue  the  office  of  nautodice  mere* 
ly  on  account  of  the  diKai  ^eviac^  these  latter  wc>t> 
likewise  transferred  to  the  thesmothete,  and  ihi 
office  of  the  nautodice  was  abolished.  The  wlititr 
period  during  which  nautodice  existed  at  Athene 
would  thus  comprehend  the  time  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  Cleisthenes,  or  soon  after,  to  Philip  of  Mac«* 
donia.  One  difficulty,  however,  yet  remains.  fc»i 
nautodice  are  mentioned  by  Lucian**  in  a  dialogue 
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which  the  author  represents  as  haying  taken  place 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other 
places,  has  been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  must 
Buppose  that  the  nautodicae  were,  after  their  aboli- 
tion, restored  for  a  time,  of  which,  however,  there 
19  no  other  evidence.^ 

NEDRIS,  a  Fawn's  Skin  (from  veSpoc,  a  fawn  : 
Bkt.  iEcis),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 
ts  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  afterward 
it^ributed  to  Bacchus,*  and,  consequently,  assumed 
oy  his  votaries  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies 
which  they  observe<l  in  honour  of  him.'  (Vid.  Di- 
0!C78iA,  p.  363,  365.)  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
fiom  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Vases*  shows  a  priestess 
of  Bacchus  in  the  altitude  of  offering  a  ncbris  to 
bir.1  or  to  one  of  his  ministers.  The  works  of  ancient 


irt  oflen  show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  fe- 
male bacchanals,  but  also  by  Pans  and  Satyrs.  It 
was  commonly  put  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
egis  or  goatskin,  by  tying  the  two  fore  legs  over 
the  right  shoulder  so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the 
skin  to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.*  In  the 
Dionysiac  processions,  the  fawn's  skin  worn  by  the 
god,  besides  its  natural  spots,  which  were  greatly 
admired,  was  enriched  with  gems.* 

♦NEBRITES  (veBpiT^i),  a  precious  stone,  men- 
tioned in  the  Orphic  poem.  De  Laet  supposes  it 
either  an  agate  or  a  jasper.^ 

NEFASTI  DIES.     {Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 

NEGATITA,  NEGATO'RIA  ACTIO.  {Vid. 
CoNPEssoRiA  Actio.) 

NEGOTIO'RUM  GESTO'RUM  A'CTIO.  This 
was  an  action  which  a  man  might  have  against 
another  who  had  managed  his  affairs  for  him  in  his 
absence,  without  being  commissioned  to  do  so  {sine 
vufndaio).  The  action  was  not  founded  either  on 
contract  or  delict,  but  was  allowed  for  convenience' 
take  iuUlitalis  causa).  The  person  whose  business 
waa  transacted  by  another,  and  the  person  who 
t2aT>3acted  the  business,  might  severally  have  an 
■'.'ti.>n  against  one  another  in  respect  of  that  which 
"  rx  bona  fide  altcrum  allcri  pnzstare  oportet."     The 


1.  (Compare  BOckh,  Publ.  Econ.,  i.,  ^  9.— BaumsUrk,  "  De 
Coratohbus  Emporii  et  Nantodicis  apud  Athenienses,"  p.  65- 
TB.)— 9.  (Eurip.,  B»r«h.,  W,  125,  157,  790,  ed.  Matth.-Arii- 
la|ili^  RsfiB,  1209.~DioD]r8.  Perieg.,  702,  946.— Rufas  Featos 
^nmamj  1129.)— 3.  (Seneca,  (Edip.,  ii.,  496.— Branck,  Anal., 
|.,4W.)— 4-  (i.,87.)— 5.  fOYid,Met.,Ti.,d98.MI.  (Claud.,  De 
M  caons.  HoB-n-.,  805.)— 7   ^Chphena,  De  Lapid.,  74S.) 


action  of  the  self- constituted  agent  was  sometimei 
called  contra ria,  by  analogy  to  similar  actions  io 
other  cases.  He  was  bound  to  make  good  any  loss 
that  was  incurred  durinsr  his  administration  by 
dolus  or  culpa,  and  in  some  instaiu*.eu  even  lo8» 
that  had  been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  his  action  for  all  expenses  properly 
incurred,  and  n  some  cases  even  if  the  result  wa< 
unfortunate  t(  the  absent  person  ;  as  if  he  paid  for 
^  medical  atteni  aiice  on  a  sick  slave,  and  the  slave 
died,  notwithstanding  all  his  care :  but  various  dif- 
ficulties might  easily  be  suggested  as  to  such  cases 
as  these,  ^  and  the  rule  must  be  qualified  by  the 
condition  of  the  thing  undertaken  being  a  thing 
profitable  (to  the  owner)  to  be  undertaken,  though 
the  result  might  be  unprofitable.* 

NEKRODEIPNON.    {Vid.  Fdnus,  p.  458.) 

NEKROTHAPTAI.     ( Kwf.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

NEKUSIA.    (  Vil  FuNus,  p.  458.) 

NEMEAN  ( rAM  ES  (vf/iea,  vefiila^  or  vefxala\  one 
of  the  four  grtMt  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleonte  in  Ar- 
golis.  The  vaiious  legends  respecting  its  origin 
are  related  in  the  argumenta  of  the  scholiasts  to 
the  Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  compared 
Pausanias'  and  ApoUodonis.*  All  these  legends, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Nemea  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
!  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Opheltes,  after- 
ward called  Archemorus.  When  the  Seven  arrived 
at  Nemea,  and  were  very  thirsty,  they  met  Hypsip- 
yle,  who  was  carrying  Opheltes,  the  child  of  the 
priest  of  Zeus  and  of  Eurydice.  While  she  showed 
to  the  heroes  the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  she  left 
the  child  behind,  lying  in  a  meadow,  which,  during 
her  absence,  was  killed  by  a  dragon.  When  the 
Seven,  on  their  return,  saw  the  accident,  thoy  slew 
the  dragon,  and  instituted  funeral  games  (ciywv  hf- 
rtt^tof),  to  be  held  every  third  year  {rpurripiKo^). 
Other  legends  attribute  the  institution  of  the  No- 
mean  games  to  Heracles,  after  he  had  slain  the  Ne- 
mean  lion;  but  the  more  genuine  tradition  was 
that  he  had  either  revived  the  ancient  games,  or, 
at  least,  introduced  the  alteration  by  which  they 
were  from  this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus. 
That  Zeus  was  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  the 
games  were  afterward  celebrated,  is  stated  by  Pin 
dar.»  The  games  were  at  first  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter, and  only  warriors  and  their  sons  were  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  them;  subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks 
{df/fioTiKov  irTifjdog  ovvidpafie).  The  games  took 
place  in  a  grove  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius.^  The 
various  games,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
Apollodorus,'  were  horse-racing,  running  in  armour 
in  the  stadium,*  wrestling,  chariot-racing  and  dis- 
cus, boxing,  throwing  the  spear  and  shooting  with 
the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  contests.* 
The  scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the  agon  very 
imperfectly  as  imriKoc  and  yvuviKog.  The  prize 
given  to  the  victors  was  at  first  a  chaplet  of  ohve- 
branches,  but  afterward  a  chaplet  of  green  parsley. 
When  this  alteration  was  introduced  is  not  certain, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  expression  of 
Pindar,*®  who  calls  the  parsley  {oiXtvov)  the  poruva 
XcovTog^  that  the  new  prize  was  beheved  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Hetacles.  The  presidency  at 
these  games,  and  the  management  of  them,  belong- 
ed at  different  times  to  Cleonte,  Corinth,  and  Argos.  ^ 
and  from  the  first  of  these  places  they  are  some-  ^ 
times  called  uyuv  KXeuvaiog.  Tlie  judges  who 
awarded  the  priies  were  dressed  in  black  robes. 


1.  (Dig.  3,  tit.,  5,  8.  10.)— 2.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7,  a.  5.— Dig.  3,  tit 
5,  De  Negoliis  Gcslis.)  —  3.  (li.,  15,  ^  2,  &c.)  —  4.  (iii.,  6,  ^  4.t 
—  5.  (Nem.,  iii.,  114.)— 6.  (Strabo,  viii.,6,  p.  210,  ed.  Tauchc.; 
—7.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (Pana.,  ii.,  15,  ^  2.)  — 9.  (Paus.,  viii.,  50,  ♦  ^-  . 
Plat.,  PhiJop.,  11.)— 10.  (Nem.,  vi.,71.) 
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tnd  an  iritance  of  their  justice,  when  the  Argives 
presided,  is  recorded  by  Pausanias.^ 

Respecting  the  time  at  which  the  Nemean  games 
were  held,  the  scholiast  on  Pindar*  merely  states 
tliat  they  were  held  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of 
Panemus,  though  in  another  passage  he  makes  a 
statement  which  upsets  this  assertion.  Pausanias' 
speaks  of  winter  Nemea,  and  manifestly  distin- 
guishes them  from  others  which  were  held  in  sum- 
mer. It  seems  that  for  a  time  the  celebration  of  the 
Nemea  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were  reviTed 
in  01.  53,  2,  from  which  time  Eusebius  dates  the 
first  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that  they 
wero  for  a  long  time  celebrated  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  viz.,  at  the  commencement  of  every  sec- 
ond Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  every  fourth  Olympic  year  in  the 
summer.  This  has  been  shown  by  Bockh  in  an  es- 
say iiher  die  Zeitvcrhdltnisse  der  Demos th.  Rede  gegtn 
Midias,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad., 
1818,  IBIQ.—Histor.  PhiloL  Klasse,  p.  92,  Ac—Com- 
pare Ideler,  Handb.  der  ChronoL,  ii.,  p.  6IW,  &c. 
About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  it  became 
customary  in  Argolis  to  reckon  according  to  Ne- 
meads. 

In  208  B.C.,  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 
by  the  Argives  with  the  presidency  at  the  Nemean 
games,*  and  Quinctius  Flaminius  proclaimed  at  the 
Nemea  the  freedom  of  the  Argives.*  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  restored  the  horse-racing  of  boys  at  the 
Nemea,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  But  after 
this  time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  long- 
er celebrated,  as  they  are  no  longer  mentioned  by 
anv  of  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  period  • 

NE'NIA.     {Vid.  FuNU8,  p.  459.) 

NEO'COROI.     (Firf.  ^DiTcr.) 

NEOD AMO'DEIS.  ( Vid.  Ci vit^s,  Gk  eek,  p.  260 ; 
V.  is^oTES,  p.  492.) 

AT'^'RIA,  NEOSOI'KOI.     ( Vid.  Navalia.) 

^NEPENTHES  {v^irevdecy  Among  the  many 
conjectures  which  have  been  started  concerning  the 
Nepenthes,  that  one  appears  very  plausible  which 
•apposes  it  to  have  been  Oinum,  or  the  juice  of  the 
Fapaver  somniferum.'^ 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  a  festival  of  Neptune,  celebrated 
at  Rome,  of  which  very  little  is  known."  The  day 
on  which  it  was  held  was  probably  the  23d  of  July. 
In  the  ancient  calendaria  this  day  is  marked  as  Nept. 
ludi  et  ferice,  or  Nept.  ludi,  from  which  we  see  that 
the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games.  Respect- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known 
except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts  of  branch- 
es and  foliage  {umbr<t*\  in  which  they  probably  feast- 
ed, drank,  and  amused  themselves.** 

*NE'RION  {vnpLov)  the  Ncrium  oleander,  or  Rose- 
bay.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  KiKpo6d^vn.  Sib- 
thorp  says  it  is  very  common  throughout  Greece, 
and  that  it  marks  the  torrent-bed  and  fringes  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  The  flowers  are  used  as  an 
ornament,  and  cover  the  bazar  at  Athens.  The 
leaves  boiled,  or  the  dried  leaves  powdered,  are 
employed  as  remedies  for  the  itch ;  boiled  in  oil, 
they  serve  as  a  liniment  for  rheumatic  pains.  In 
Cyprus  it  retains  the  ancient  name  of  ^o6o6u(pvy, 
and  the  Cypriotes  adorn  their  churches  with  the 
flowers  on  feast-days." 

♦NERI'TES  {vvfJiTTic).  According  to  Rondelet 
and  Gesner,  the  vijpirTj^  of  Aristotle  is  a  species  of 


1.  <viii.,  40,  «  3.)— 2.  (Argrum.  ad  Nem.)— 3  (ii.,  13,  k  2.)— 4. 
Xiv,,  xxvii.,  30,  &c.  — Polyb.,  x  ,  26.)  — 5.  (Uv.,  xzxir.,41.— 
folyb.,x..  20.)— 6.  {Vid.  Villoi&on,  Histoire  de  I'Acad.  det  In- 
gcript.  ot  Boll.  Lett.,  vol.  xxxviji.,  p.  29,  &c.— SchSmann,  "  Plu- 
«rchi  AeiB  et  Cleomcncs,"  <Scc.,  )  10.)— 7.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iv.,  220. 
— Tktophrast.  II.  P..  ix.,  15.)  —8.  (Varm,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  ▼.,  p. 
M,  Bipont.)— 9.  (Festua,  s.  v.  Umbrj:.)— 10.  (Uorat.,  Carm.,  iiu, 
»,  1,  Ac— ToituU.,  De  Spect.,  6.)— H.  (Diowor ,  it.,  tt.- Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs,  &c.,  vol  i,  p  890.) 
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Concha,  whereas  that  of  ^lian  is  a,  sppcut  c  (  CticJ^ 
lea;  the  C.  Nerite,  as  Adams  thinkj,  of  iJftnaiQB. 
It  is  called  the  Sea^snail.^ 

NEXI.    (t^i^.  Nexom.) 

NEXUM  is  defined  by  Manilius  to  be  "  erme  guoi 
per  libram  et  as  geritur,  in  quo  sini  mancipi."  Mu- 
cins Scaevola  has  a  difl^erent  definition  :  '*  q-^e  per 
as  et  libram  fiarU  ul  oUigCTduT,  praterqvam  qiix  man 
cipio  dentur."  Varro,*  who  has  preserved  both 
these  definitions,  prefers  the  latter,  as  being  con 
sistent  with  the  etymology  of  the  word :  "  /nod 
obligaiur  per  libram,  neqve  svum  sit,  inde  Neium  dtci 
tury  As  an  illustration,  he  adds :  *'  Liber  qm  sutu 
operas  in  servitutem  pro  pecunia  quam  debeal  dot,  dum 
solverct,  nexus  vocatur,  ut  ab  are  obaralus.**  Tlic 
ditTerence  in  these  definitions  arises  solely  firomthi* 
diflferent  aspect  under  which  the  nexum  is  viewed 
Every  nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  con- 
sequently, viewed  as  to  its  formal  part,  nexum  com- 
prehended mancipium.  The  testamenti  factio  waa 
also  included  under  nexunL  Viewed  as  to  its  ob- 
ject and  legal  effect,  nexum  was  either  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ownership  of  a  thing,  or  the  transfer  of  a 
thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  security :  accordingly,  in 
one  sense,  nexum  included  mancipium,  as  explained 
in  Mancipium;  in  another  sense,  mancipium  and 
nexum  are  opposed  in  the  same  way  in  which  sale 
and  mortgage  or  pledge  are  opposed.  The  formal 
part  of  both  transactions  consisted  in  a  tran^^fer 
per  ees  et  libram.  This  explanation  is  consistent 
with  the  definitions  of  the  jurists  and  the  uses  of 
these  two  words. 

The  person  who  became  nexus  by  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  or  nexus  (for  this  form  of  the  word  also  is 
used)  was  said  nexum  inire.*  The  phrases  Lex: 
datio,  nexi  liberatio,  respectively  express  the  ccd 
trading  and  the  release  from  the  obligation. 

The  Roman  law  as  to  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  {pecunia  ccrta  crcdita*)  was  very  strict  .\ 
curious  passage  of  Gellius*  gives  us  the  airient 
mode  of  legal  procedure  in  the  case  of  debt,  as.  fixed 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  admitted  the 
debt,  or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio  {vid.  Makcs  Injectio), 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditor 
{addictus)  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor.  The 
creditor  was  required  to  keep  him  for  sixty  days  in 
chains,  during  which  time  he  publicly  exposed  the 
debtor  on  three  nundinae,  and  proclaimed  the  amount 
of  his  debt.  If  no  person  released  the  prisoner  by 
paying  the  debt,  the  creditor  mi^t  sell  him  as  a 
slave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  there  were  several 
creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  allowed  them  to  c<it 
the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take  their  share  of  bb 
body  in  proportion  to  their  debt.  Gellius  says  th^l 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  creditor  ever  having 
adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  satisfying  his  deht. 
But  the  creditor  might  treat  the  debtor,  who  wis 
addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel  him  to  work  nut 
his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was  often  very  severe. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  passage  GeUius  do  *s 
not  speak  of  nexi,  but  only  of  addicti ;  which  if 
sometimes  alleged  as  evidence  of  the  identity  o 
nexus  and  addictus,  but  it  proves  no  such  idc  atU} 
If  a  nexus  is  what  he  is  here  supposed  to  Im\  tb« 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  could  not  apply ;  foi 
when  a  man  had  once  become  nexus  with  icspet  t 
to  one  creditor,  he  could  not  become  nexus  to  an- 
other ;  and  if  he  became  nexus  to  several  at  onct* 
in  this  case  the  creditors  must  abide  by  tiicir  con 
tract  in  taking  a  joint  security.  This  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  debt<»i 

L  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  9.  (Dtt  lany.  Lat.>  Ti^  5«)~  t 
1  (Uv  , viL,  l».)-4.  (Vid.  Le«  G^IL  Cialp.,  tl,  19  >  -^  ^i,  *' 
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MnA  assigned  over  bj  a  judicial  sentence  to  sev- 
era.  creditors,  and  it  provided  for  the  settlement  of 
their  conflicting  claims.  The  distinction  between 
a  nexum  and  a  res  judicata  is  obvious  enough, 
though  some  writers  have  missed  it. 

The  precise  condition  of  a  nexus  has,  however, 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  scholars, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  passages  in 
mhich  the  term  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
a  consistent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimes,  in- 
daedy  nexus  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense 
a.)  addictus,  which  cannot  cause  any  difficulty  if 
wo  consider  that  the  effect  of  being  nexus  and  ad- 
dictus was  the  same,  as  will  presently  be  made 
probable. 

As  a  nexum  was  effected  per  fes  et  libram,  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  of  course,  there  was 
an  object  of  sale;  and  this  object  of  sale  might  be 
a  thing  or  a  person.  A  free  man  could  not  prop- 
erly be  the  object  of  a  sale,  but  it  requires  only  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  Roman  law  to  nurceive 
that  this  difficulty  could  be  got  over  by  a  nciion. 
Ab  in  the  case  of  manumission  per  vindictam  there 
was  a  fiction  that  the  slave  was  free,  so  there 
might  here  be  a  fiction  that  the  freeman  was  a 
slave.  And  if  this  is  not  admitted  as  a  probable 
solution,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  as  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  coemtio  of  a  fc- 
ciaie,  who  was  sui  juris,  which,  as  a  legal  fact,  is 
quite  certain,  as  the  formal  sale  of  a  freeman  with 
his  consent.  The  notion  of  a  freeman  giving  him- 
self into  the  power  of  another,  so  far  from  being 
foreign  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  as  some  wri- 
ters have  asserted,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
them,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  adrogation, 
llie  nexum,  then,  being  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  the 
nexus  was  in  a  servile  condition  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  nexum,  and  the  opinion  that 
Uicre  must  be  an  addictio  to  give  effect  to  the  nex- 
mn  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  the  nexum. 
According  to  this  view,  a  nexus,  as  soon  as  the 
contract  of  nexum  was  made,  was  in  the  condition 
of  an  aadictus,  and  both  were  treated  as  slaves. 
But  it  has  been  urged  that  '*  one  cannot  discover 
any  reason  for  this  self-pledging  (ncxum\  since  every 
insolvent,  even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must 
become  his  creditor's  slave  (addiclut),  and  how  can 
we  understand  that  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was 
such  an  advantage  gained  by  the  plebeians,^  if  the 
addictio  still  remained,  which  might  be  obtained 
when  there  was  no  nexum ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  it  did  remain  1"  The  advantage  consists 
precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  contract  which 
cannot  be  enforced  against  a  person  without  the 
forms  of  legal  proceeding,  and  a  contract  which  at 
once  gives  a  man  a  power  over  his  debtor  without 
any  application  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  effect  of 
the  abolition  of  the  nexum,  in  this  its  special  sense, 
while  the  addictio  still  existed,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  supposed  case  of  a  landlord's  remedy  for  the 
recovery  of  his  rent  by  distress  being  abolished, 
fvliile  his  other  remedies  under  the  contract  for  let- 
ling  and  hiring  remained. 

It  is  remarked  by  Gottling,'  that  "  the  comp;iri- 
son  of  the  adrogatio  and  the  adoptio  gives  the 
dearest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savigny's  view, 
who  rejects  the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledging  him- 
•elf.  In  the  case  of  the  adrogatio  of  a  Roman,  who 
i»  sui  juris,  there  was  no  mancipatio  which  such 
person  could  effect  of  himself;  but  in  the  case  of 
adoption,  a  mancipatio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by 
the  living  father  and  the  son  together.  In  the  case 
of  coemtio,  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the  woman  of 
herself  effected  a  self-mancipation  ;  she,  however, 
ie  not  herself  aucior^  but  her  guardian  is  auctor." 


I    (Liv.,  Tui.,  28.)— 2.  (Gescb.  dor  BAm.  StaaUverfwfuag.) 


There  may  he  some  weight  in  this  observation,  tan 
point  of  wliich  appears  to  be  this  :  there  was  man 
cipatio  in  tlie  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  in  the  power  of  another,  but  no  manci- 
patio in  the  case  of  adrogation,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  not  in  the  power  of  another.  The  tacit 
conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be,  that  if  in  ono  case 
there  was  no  mancipatio,  and  yet  a  person  wa? 
brought  into  the  power  of  another  with  his  owv 
consent,  there  could  be  no  mancipatio  when  a  per- 
son consented  to  put  himself  into  a  servile  relition 
to  another;  for  it  is  here  assumed  that  a  nexum 
was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a  legitimate  ^on 
elusion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  mancipatio  in  the 
case  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was  in  the  po  fiej 
of  the  father,  was  a  sufficient  form,  considering  thai 
the  person  adopted  was  only  a  filiusfamilias ;  and 
that  adrogation,  which  was  of  a  person  who  was 
sui  juris,  was  a  very  different  matter,  and  required 
other  forms  to  be  observed,  because  the  person  ad- 
rogated  was  not  a  fiHusfamilias.  iVid.  Adoption.) 
A  nexum  effected  no  change  of  familia.  like  an 
adoption  or  adrogation  ;  and,  while  :ts  object  waa 
different  from  that  of  both  of  these  ceremonies,  it  is 
quite  consistent  for  its  form  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  form  of  the  one,  and  different  from  the  form 
of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  Gottling*  explains  this  mat- 
ter of  the  nexum  is  as  follows  :  "A  free  citizen  can 
come  into  a  mancipii  causa  when  he  cannot  pay  a 
loan  (<M  confessum)  out  of  his  own  means.  What 
in  such  case  he  has  to  give  security  I  ir,  that  tu 
which  he  has  bound  himself,  is  called  nexum  (name- 
ly, ses) ;  hence  the  phrases  nexi  datio,  nexi  libera 
tio.  TJie  person  who  does  such  an  act  is  callei 
nexum  (from  nexus  nexAs)  intent,  nexum  facUni , 
but  aAer  he  has  received  the  loan  in  the  above  sol- 
emn manner,  he  is  nexu  obligatus,  nexu  vinctus . 
as  soon  as  he  has  failed  to  fulffi  his  obligation,  and, 
in  consequence  of  such  failure,  has  been  addicted 
(addictus),  and  given  in  mancipium  by  the  magis 
trate,  he  is  called  nexus  (adjective)*  qui  se  nexum 
dedit  :*'  a  more  confused  account  of  the  thing,  or 
one  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  cannot  be 
imagined. 

The  lex  Poetilia  (B.C.  326)  alleviated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  we  can  understand  its 
provisions,  it  set  all  the  nexi  free,  or  made  them 
soluti,*  and  it  enacted  that,  for  the  future,  there 
should  be  no  nexum  {cautumque  in  posUrum  ne  nee- 
terentur\  and  that  no  debtor  should,  fur  the  future, 
be  put  in  chains.  Addictio,  however,  still  contin- 
ued in  force  after  the  lex  Poetilia,  as  we  see  in  sev- 
eral instances.'  It  appears  from  the  lex  Gallis 
Cisalpine,*  that  in  the  case  of  other  actions  there 
was  only  a  possessio  bonorum,  but  in  the  case  of 
pecunia  certa  credita  there  was  personal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  lex  Julia,  which  introduced 
the  bonorum  cessio,  and  gradual  changes  in  society, 
must  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  the  addictio. 
(Vid,  Bonorum  Cessio.) 

Neither  the  addictus  nor  the  nexus  was  a  slave, 
and  his  ingenuitas  was  only  in  suspense.  As  to  the 
nexum,  it  must  have  been  necessary  that  the  effect 
of  the  legal  act  by  which  the  ingenuus  was  made  a 
nexus  should  be  done  away  with  by  another  legal 
act ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  nexi  liberatio  which 
was  dune  per  es  et  libram.  It  also  appears,  from 
a  passage  in  Livy,*  that  a  certain  person,  who  w  as 
judicatus  pecuniae,  and  is  not  described  as  nexu.i, 
was  released  from  his  obligation  per  ees  et  libram. 
In  the  time  of  Gains,  an  imaginary  form  of  payment 
per  aes  et  libram  was  retained  in  cases  where  th« 


1.  (p.  193.)— 2.  (Lir.,  Yiii.,  28,  "nexi  toluti."  —3.  (liv. 
Txiii.,  14.— Sail.,  Cat.,  83.— Cicero,  Pro  Flaw  >,  90./— 4.  ^'  II 
99.) -ft   ri-..14J 
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otfigalion  waa  contracted  either  per  ttn  et  libram,  or 
was  due  ex  judicati  causa.*  There  seems,  indeed, 
DO  reason  why  this  ceremony  should  have  been 
used  in  the  case  of  an  addictus  who  wished  to  be 
restored  to  his  former  state,  for  the  addictio  was  by 
implication  only  to  have  an  effect  till  the  debt  was 
paid.  It  might  be  contended  that  such  was  the  ef- 
fect of  f  he  nexum  also ;  but  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  effect  of  a  senJencc  of  the  pr»tor  and  a 
solemn  act  like  that  of  the  nexum,  which  was  in 
form  a  transfer  of  ownership.  The  addictus  was 
protected  against  injuria  from  his  master,'  and  it  is 
said  that  he  retained  his  name  and  tribe ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  he  retained 
his  tribe,  since  he  had  sustained  infamia.  Upon 
the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  the  addictus,  it 
seems,  returned  to  his  former  status. 

It  was  Niebuhr's  opinion  that  the  nexum,  when 
it  became  a  form  of  giving  security,  had  not  its 
complete  effect  until  the  dentor  was  unable  to  pay, 
and  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  debtor- 
slave  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  this  is  con- 
tained in  a  passage  already  quoted.  If  it  required 
an  addictio  to  make  a  person  nexus,  what  was  the 
use  of  a  nexum  when  a  man  might  become  addic- 
tus, even  when  there  was  no  nexum  1  The  only 
intelligible  solution  of  all  these  difficulties  is,  that  a 
nexum  had  an  immediate  effect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  nexum 
and  an  addictio,  that  the  children,  if  they  were  in 
tho  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  his  condition, 
as  ir.  the  case  of  adrogation. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  Livy,*  where  the  son  is 
aaid  to  have  been  nexus  for  his  father's  debt  (cum 
te  nexum  dedistet),  it  may  be  that  the  father  bound 
his  son  only,  which  he  could  certainly  do  just  in  the 
oame  way  as  he  could  raancipate  him.  If  the  son 
was  not  in  his  fa:her*s  power,  he  could  still  bind 
himself  on  behalf  of  his  father.  The  expression  in 
Livy  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  the 
;wo  possible  cases  was  the  real  case,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  fa- 
ther. 

The  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, as  cited  by  Gellius,  as  to  cutting  the  debtor  in 
piexses,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Tay- 
lor, in  his  essay  {Comment,  ad  L.  Decemviralem  de 
Inope  Dehitore  in  partis  dissecando),  attempts  to  prove 
that  Gellius  misunderstood  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  **  parlis  secanto :  si 
plus  minusve  secuerint  se  fraude  estOf^*  mean  that 
the  several  creditors  are  entitled  to  have  the  "  par- 
tis," that  is,  the  "operas'*  of  the  addictus,  divided  or 
distributed  among  them ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain 
the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  terms  :  ♦•  Communis  sit 
servus  eorum^  qui  quidcm  adfuerint ;  et  sine  fraude 
estOj  si  ceteri  iotics  procilati  suas  quoque  parlis  in 
dehitore  non  vindicaverint"  But  the  arguments  of 
Taylor  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  conjec- 
ture that  the  "  partis"  are  the  shares  of  the  credi- 
tors arising  from  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  un- 
supported by  any  proof.  This  monstrous  enact- 
ment, if  we  take  it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions 
of  humanity,  but  it  has  been  well  observed  that  it 
ii«  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
»i  1  Roman  law ;  and  the  fact  of  an  actual  division 
uf  a  debtor's  body  not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof 
against,  and  hardly  furnishes  a  prestmiption  against 
the  existence  of  such  a  law.  The  Romans  had  no 
prisons  for  debtors.  The  creditor  was  the  debtor's 
jailer,  and  we  know  that  m  the  oldest  time  he  was 
often  a  cruel  keeper.  When  there  were  several 
creditors  who  claimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  he 
might  be  kept  by  any  one  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
tiid  the  rest  till  the  sixty  days  were  over ;  but  after 
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that  time,  if  the  creditors  could  not  t^reB  i 
themselves,  there  was  no  possible  motle  of  settliug 
their  conflicting  claims  than  that  which  the  lavr  o! 
the  Decemviri  gave  them,  and  which  they  migbi 
adopt  if  they  chose.  Such  a  law  could  never  br- 
carried  into  effect  in  any  country,  as  the  legislatnr^f 
must  have  well  known,  and  thus,  while  its  ternn 
fully  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  pr^c- 
tice  it  may  have  turned  out  really  favourable  to  the 
debtor.  ( Vid.  the  remarks  of  Gellius  on  this  part 
of  the  law.*)  But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence, which  is  in  no  way  to  be  questioned  because 
we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  various  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
nexum  and  addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rein,  Das 
Rom.  Privatreckt,  p.  313,  &c.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  es- 
say of  Savigny,  Ueher  das  altromiscke  SckuldrecJU, 
Berlin,  1834,  and  is  only  generally  acquainted  with 
it  from  other  works.  The  whole  subject  is  still  en- 
cumbered with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a  ref- 
erence to  the  various  writers  on  this  subject.  The 
note  of  Walter'  appears  to  contain  the  true  state- 
ment as  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  and  a  res  judicata ;  but  he  rejects  the  notioB 
of  a  man  selling  or  pledging  himself. 

NIMBUS  VI'TREUS.    (Kid.  Nix.) 

♦NITRUM  {viTpov).  "  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,"  says  Adams,  "  that  the  Latin  Nitrum 
and  the  Greek  virpov  was  a  very  different  suhstanctr 
from  the  modern  nitrate  of  potass ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  its  real  nature.  Gcoffroy,  indeed, 
looked  upon  it  as  having  been  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  salt  of  tartar  or  potash ;  but  it  is  much  mora 
probable  that  it  was  a  native  composition  of  soda. 
It  appears  from  Martial  and  Serapion  that  it  waa 
nearly  allied  to  common  salt,  which  we  know  to  be 
a  compound  of  soda.  From  the  circumstance  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Bible,  that  an  effervns* 
cence  was  produced  by  pouring  vinegar  upon  it,  we 
may  also  determine,  with  some  confidence,  that  it 
was  a  carbonate.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  it 
was  a  carbonate  of  soda.  This  is  also  the  opinioi. 
of  Coray,  no  mean  authority  on  such  a  matter.  Dr 
Kidd,  however,  maintains  that,  though  the  temu 
natron  and  nitrum  are  commonly  applicable  to  the 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  they  were  sometimes  ap- 
plied likewise  to  saltpetre  and  sal  ammoniac.  He 
thinks  that  Pliny,  in  the  following  sentence,  ap- 
plies  it  to  the  latter :  *  Calce  aspersum  reddie  odorem 
vehementem.*  The  virpov  is  c:i!led  ;ca^u(Tr^M>y  by 
Plato,  from  Chalistra,  &  I'.ke  in  Macedonia."* 

NIX  (xt^v).  Snow,  wa'3  used  by  the  Greeks  ai.d 
Romans  in  various  wav^;  7*9  an  accompaniment  to 
their  meals  in  warm  ^oV-ter.  The  great  antiquity 
of  the  practice  is  shown  !;y  Alheiicus.*  They  drank 
water  cooled  by  the  admixture  of  snow.*  Also, 
when  the  wine  was  mixed  in  the  vase(vf^.  CR.hTBK)> 
snow  was  poured  into  it  instead  of  water,  so  as  to 
cool  and  to  dilute  it  at  the  same  time.*  Fragments 
of  ice  were  put  into  the  cups  of  wine  with  the  same 
view.'  Another  method  of  applying  the  snow  wai 
by  passing  wine  through  a  strainer  or  colander  filled 
with  snow ;  by  this  process  the  wine  was  also  ren- 
dered clear.*  The  **  nimbus  vitreus,"  nienticKied 
by  Martial,*  seems  to  have  been  a  glass  colanden 
which  was  filled  with  snow  so  as  to  look  like  a  elood. 
and  from  which  the  wine,  after  passing  through  the 
snow,  descended  in  a  shower.    Moreover,  we  learn 
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tiMit  the  water  which  was  poured  upon  the  hands  of 
the  guests  before  a  splendid  dinner  was  sometimes 
cooled  with  snow.' 

In  consequence  of  this  abundant  use  of  snow  and 
ice,  they  became  articles  of  traffic*  They  were 
brought  to  Rome  in  carts  and  wagons,  kept  in  ice- 
house?,'  and  surrounded  with  chaff  and  shaggy 
blankets  to  prevent  them  from  melting,*  agreeably 
to  ;he  practice  still  adopted  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.    (Kii{.  Psyletsr.) 

NODUS,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
following  parts  of  dress  :  I.  The  knot  used  in  tying 
on  the  scarf  {vid.  Chlamts)  or  other  article  consti- 
tuting the  Amictus.  This  was  often  effected  by  the 
aid  of  a  brooch  (vid.  Fibula),  a  ring,  or  some  jewel/ 
bat  frequently  in  the  method  shown  in  the  woodcut 
of  Diana  at  page  245.  II.  The  knot  of  hair  {^Kopvfi- 
6oct  Kp<j6vh>c),  either  at  the  top  or  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  adopted  by  both  sexes  in  fastening  their  long 
hair,  which  was  turned  upward  or  backward  for  the 
purpose  {erine  rursus  addueto  rcvocare  nodc^).  Exam- 
ples may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  291,292,314, 
443.  III.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of  the 
poorer  classes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden  Bulla. 

NOMEN  (GREEK)  {dvofia).  The  Greeks,  as  is 
well  known,  bore  only  one  name,*  and  it  was  one 
of  the  especial  rights  of  a  father  to  choose  the  names 
for  his  children,  and  to  alter  them  if  he  pleased."  It 
was  customary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name 
of  the  grandfather  on  his  father's  side.  The  history 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
.ind  Sositheus*  says,  "  Fgave  to  my  eldest  son,  as 
is  just  {CxTTrrp  Kat  diKotm  ^ari),  the  name  of  my  fa- 
ther."" What  custom  was  generally  followed  with 
regard  to  the  other  children  may  be  inferred  from 
the  same  passage,  for  Sositheus  goes  on  to  say,  that 
be  called  his  second  son  after  the  name  of  his  wife's 
father,  the  third  after  a  relative  of  his  wife,  and  the 
fourth  son  after  his  own  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
tide.  Mothers  seem  also  sometimes  to  have  as- 
aomed  the  right  of  giving  the  names  to  their  chil- 
dron,*^  and  it  may  t^  that«  as  in  the  case  described 
by  Aristophanes,**  sometimes  a  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween the  parents,  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  the 
name  to  be  given  to  a  child.  ■  A  boy  also  sometimes 
leceived  the  name  of  his  father,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Demosthenes  and  Demades,  or  one  similar  to  that 
of  his  father.  Nausinicus  thus  called  his  son  Nau- 
siphilus,  and  Callicrates  called  his  son  Callistratus.** 
A  similar  method  was  sometimes  adopted  in  the 
names  of  several  brothers ;  thus  two  brothers,  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton,  are  called  Di- 
odotus  and  Diogiton.  In  some  cases,  lastly,  the 
name  of  a  son  was  a  patronymicon,  formed  from  the 
name  of  the  father,  as  Phocion,  the  son  of  Phocos. 

The  day  on  which  children  received  their  names 
was  the  tenth  after  their  birth.^*  According  to  some 
accounts,  a  child  received  its  name  as  early  as  the 
seventh,  or  even  fifth  day  after  its  birth.  ( Vid.  Am- 
pH  n>ROMiA. )  The  tenth  day,  called  SeKurtfj  however, 
was  a  festive  day,  and  friends  and  relatives  were 
Invited  to  take  part  in  a  sacrifice  and  a  repast, 
c^henoc  the  expressions  SeKurnv  ^etv  and  deKurrfv 
ttrrt^v.  If  in  a  court  of  justice  proofs  could  be  ad- 
duced that  a  father  had  held  the  SeKtiTjf,  it  was  suf- 
licient  evidence;  that  he  had  recognised  the  child  as 
h;e  own." 
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The  fact  that  every  Greek  had  only  one  name 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumeiable  vari- 
ety of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown  more 
taste,  ingenuity,  and  invention  in  devising  them  than 
the  ancient  Greeks.  But,  however  great  the  num- 
ber of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  confusion 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  in  reading  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  we  are  not  always  certain  whether  the 
same  name  in  different  passages  or  writers  belongs 
to  one  or  to  several  persons.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves were  aware  of  this,  and,  where  accuracy  waa 
of  importance,  they  used  various  means  to  prevent 
mistakes.  Sometimes  they  added  the  name  of  the 
father  in  the  genitive  case,  as  *AXki6iu6ijc  ^  KXeiviov, 
llXeiffTodva^  6  Uavaaviov :  sometimes  they  added 
the  name  of  the  place  or  country  in  which  a  person 
was  born,  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  as  BovKvdidij^ 
6  *k6rjvalo^^  *Hp66oTOC  ^AXiKapvaaasv^y  Xapfiavridtfi 
Uaiavitv^,  AiKaiapx(K  ^  "i^eoo^vtoCt  dtc. ;  sometimes 
they  added  an  epithet  to  the  name,  expressing  ei- 
ther the  occupation  or  profession  which  a  person 
followed,  or  indicating  the  school  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Instances  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  any  The  custom  of 
adding  the  father's  name  was  called  TrarpdCev  6v^ 

In  common  life  the  Greeks  had  yet  another  meana 
of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  this  was  the  frequent  use 
of  nicknames,  expressive  of  mental  or  bodily  pecu- 
liarities and  defects.  Thus  Demosthenes  was  from 
his  childhood  called  BuraXof.*  Aristophanes'  men- 
tions several  names  of  birds  which  were  used  as  nick- 
names ;  other  nicknames  are  preserved  in  Athenieus.* 

NOMEN  (ROMAN).  In  the  earliest  history  of 
Rome  there  occur  persons  who  are  designated  b} 
only  one  name,  such  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  otlv 
ers,  while  there  are  many,  also,  who  bear  two  names 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  themselves  uncei 
tain  as  to  the  legitimate  number  of  names  borne  by 
the  earliest  Romans-,  and  while  Varro,*  Appian,*' 
and  others  stated  that  the  earliest  Romans  used 
only  to  have  one  name,  their  opponents  adduced  a 
great  many  instances  in  which  persons  had  two. 
This  question  will  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  more 
proper  light,  and  become  more  satisfactorily  settled, 
if  we  consider  separately  the  three  distinct  elements 
of  which  the  Roman  nation  was  composed  in  its  or- 
igin, and  it  will  then  be  found  that  both  Varro  and 
his  opponents  are  right  or  wrong  according  as  their 
assertions  are  applied  to  one  or  to  all  of  the  three 
tribes. 

The  Sabines,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  tho 
end  of  their  existence,  had  two  names,^  one  indica- 
ting the  individual  as  such  (pranomen)^  e.  g.y  Albus, 
Volesus,  Pompus,*  Talus,*  Caius,  Titus,  Quintus, 
Appius,  &c.,  and  the  second  the  gens  to  which  the 
individual  belonged,  which  tenninated,  like  the  Ro- 
man nomina  gentilicia,  in  iua  or  tins,,  e.  g.,  Tatius, 
Pompilius,  Claudius,  &c.  It  is,  moreover,  a  feature 
peculiar  to  the  Sabines,  that  a  person  sometimes,  in- 
stead of  a  prsenomen  and  a  nomen  gentilicium,  had 
two  nomina  gentilicia,  one  indicating  the  gens  of 
his  father,  and  the  other  that  of  his  mother.  The 
latter  sometimes  preceded  and  sometimes  followed 
the  former.  This  custom  is  clear  from  Livy,"  who 
mentions  a  Campanian  (Sabine)  woman,  Paculla 
Minia,  who  was  married  to  a  man  who  bore  the  name 
of  Cerrinius  from  his  gens,  and  one  of  the  sons  of 
these  parents  was  called  Minius  Cerrinius.  Another 
instance  is  the  name  of  the  Sabine  augur  Attius  Na 
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fiOB,  where,  ic&ording  to  Dionysius,^  Attias  is  the 
/hwpi  avyya  erucov.  Dionysius,  however,  must  be 
mistaken  in  making  Navius  an  &vofia  irpoarjyopiKov, 
if  he  meant  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  prs- 
nomen,  which  the  name  Navius  never  was.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  both  Attius  and  Navius  are 
nomina  gcntilicia.  A  third  instance  seems  to  be 
Minatius  Magius,'  the  son  of  Decius  Magius.  This 
practice  must  have  been  very  common  among  the 
Sabines,  for  in  most  cases  in  which  the.  two  names 
of  a  person  have  come  down  to  us,  both  have  the 
termination  ius,  as  Marius  Egnatius,  Herius  Asi> 
nius,'  Statius  Gellius,*  Ofilius  Calavius.  A  more 
complete  list  of  such  Sabine  names  is  given  by  Got- 
tling,*  who  supposes  that  a  son  bore  the  two  nomi- 
na gentilicia  of  his  father  and  mother  only  as  long 
as  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  at  his  marriage  he 
only  retained  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  his  father, 
and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took  that  of  his 
wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Sabines  at 
all  times  had  two  names,  one  a  real  prsenomen,  or 
a  nomen  gentilicium  serving  as  a  prsnomen,  and 
the  second  a  real  nomen  gentilicium,  derived  from 
the  gens  of  the  father.  The  Sabine  women  bore, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Paculla  Minia,  like- 
wise two  names,  e.  g.,  Vestia  Oppia,  Faucula  Clu- 
via,*  but  whether,  in  case  they  both  terminate  in  ta, 
they  are  nomina  gentilicia,  and  whether  the  one,  as 
Goltling  thinks,  is  derived  from  the  gens  of  the 
woman*s  father,  and  the  other  from  that  of  her  hus- 
band, cannot  be  decided.  Many  Sabines  appear  also 
to  have  had  a  cognomen  besides  their  prsenomen 
und  nomen  gentilicium  ;  but,  wherever  this  occurs, 
the  prajnomen  is  generally  omitted,  e.  g.,  Herennius 
IJassus,'  Calavius  PeroUa,*  Vettius  Cato,*  Insteius 
Cato,  Popaedius  Silo,  Papius  Mutilus.^®  Such  a  cog- 
nomen must,  as  among  the  Romans,  have  distin- 
guished the  several  familiaB  contained  in  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  the  earliest  times  bad  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  Varro,*^  Romulus,  Remus,  Faustulus,  to  which 
we  may  add  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  aborigi- 
nes (Latins),  I^atinus,  Ascanius,  Capetus,  Capys, 
Procas,  Numitor,  Amulius,  and  others.  When, 
therefore,  Varro  and  Appian  say  that  the  earliest 
Romans  had  only  one  name,  they  were  probably 
thinking  of  the  Latins.  There  occur,  indeed,  even 
at  an  early  period,  Latins  with  two  names,  such  as 
Geminus  Metius,  Mctius  Suffetius,  Vitruvius  Vac- 
cus,  Turnus  Herdonius,  <kc. ;  but  these  names  seem 
to  be  either  two  nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen 
gentilicium  and  the  other  a  cognomen,  and  the  Lat- 
ins do  not  appear  to  have  had  genuine  prsenomina, 
such  as  occur  among  the  Sabines,  and  afterward 
among  the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  generally 
l>ear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  which 
apparently  confirms  the  opinion  of  Varro ;  but  on 
many  urns  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  such  names  ter- 
minating in  na  are  frequently  preceded  by  a  prsno- 
men. Miiller,"  and  Gottling,^*  who  follows  him,  are 
of  opinion  that  no  Etruscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, and  that  the  names  terminating  in  na  are 
mere  cognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebuhr,**  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  probability,  that 
the  Etruscan  na  corresponds  to  the  Sabine  and  Ro- 
man tu«,  and  that,  accordingly,  such  names  as  Por- 
senna, Spurinna,  Cseoina,  Perpema,  Yibenna,  Er- 
genna,  Mastarna,  <&c.,  are  real  nomina  gentilicia. 


1.  (iii.,p.903,)— 2.  (VeU.  Patore.,  ii.,  16.)— 3.  (Appian,  Bell. 
Civ.,  i.,  40.)— 4.  (I.iv.,  ix.,  44.)— 5.  (Gesch.  der  ROm.  Staatsr  . 
p.6,  noteS.)  — 6.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  33.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  43.)— 8. 
(Lxv.,  xxxiii.,  8.)  — ».  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,40.)  — 10.  (Veil 
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IIS,  4tc)— 13.  (1.  c,  p.  91.:  —  14  aiist  of  Ro0>a,  i.,  SSI,  aotn 
Ml  and  a  500,  XMte  1107 ) 
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From  this  comparison  of  the  three  originfil  tribei 
it  is  clear  that,  when  the  Romans  became  united 
into  one  nation,  they  chiefly  followed  the  custom  of 
the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Latins.^  Ori- 
ginally every  Roman  citizen  belonged  to  a  gens,  and 
derived  his  name  {nomen  or  nomen  gentilicium)  from 
his  gens.  The  nomen  gentilicium  general  Y  termi- 
nated in  ills,  or  with  a  preceding  «,  in  eius,  which  ir 
later  times  was  oflen  changed  into  aus,  as  Annius^ 
Anneius  and  Anmeus ;  Appuleius  and  Appulcus. 
Nomina  gentilicia  terminating  in  ilixis  or  elius,  soioo- 
times  change  meir  termination  into  the  diminu;,ive 
Ulus  and  ellus,  as  Opillus,  Hostillus,  Quintillus,  and 
Ofellus,  instead  of  Opilius,  Hostilius,  Quintilius,  and 
Ofelius.'  Besides  this  nomen  gentilicium,  every 
Roman  had  a  name,  called  prsnomen,  which  prece- 
ded the  nomen  gentilicium,  and  which  was  peculiar 
to  him  as  an  individual,  e.  g.,  Caius,  Lucius,  Marcus, 
Gneids,  Sextus,  &c.  In  early  times  this  name  w^as 
given  to  boys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  putier- 
tas,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,'  when  they  receiv- 
ed the  toga  virilis.*  At  a  later  time  it  was  custom- 
ary to  give  to  boys  a  prsnomen  on  the  ninth  day 
after  their  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the  eighth  day. 
This  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a  lustratio  of  the 
child,  whence  the  day  was  called  dies  lustricus,  dies 
nominum,  or  nominalia.*  The  prsnomen  given  to  a 
boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  father,  but  some- 
times that  of  the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather. 
Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  instances  like  M. 
Tullius.  M.  F.,  that  is.  Marai^B  Tullius,  Marci  filiua, 
or  0.  Octavius,  0.  F.,  C.  %t  C.  P.,  that  is,  Caiua 
Octavius,  Caii  filius,  Caiianepos,  Caii  pronepos. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  prsnomen  was  given 
without  any  reference  to  father  or  grandfather,  &c. 
There  existed,  according  to  Varro,  about  thirty  pne- 
nomina,  while  nomina  gentilicia  were  innumerable. 
These  two  names,  a  prsnomen  and  a  nomon  gen> 
tilicium,  or  simply  nomen,  were  indispensable  to  a 
Roman,  and  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  sufficieut 
to  designate  him  ;  hence  the  numerous  instances  ol 
Romans  being  designated  only  by  these  two  nsmes, 
even  in  cases  where  a  third  or  fourth  name  was 
possessed  by  the  person.  Plebeians,  however,  id 
many  cases,  only  possessed  two  names,  as  C.  Ma- 
rius, Q.  Sertorius,  Cn.  Pompeius,  (Sec.  The  prsno^ 
men  characterized  a  Roman  citizen  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  gave  him,  as  it  were,  his  caput  (vii.  Capui) 
at  the  time  when  he  received  it.  As  women  had 
not  the  full  caput  of  men,  they  only  bore  the  fem 
inine  form  of  the  nomen  gentilicium,  as  Cornelia, 
Sempronia,  Tullia,  Terentia,  Porcia,  &c.  In  later 
times,  however,  we  find  that  woiaen  also  sometimes 
had  a  prsnomen,  which  tiicy  received  when  they 
married,  and  which  was  the  feminine  form  of  ibe 
prsnomen  of  their  husbands,  such  as  Caia,  Lucia, 
Publia.*  Caia  Cscilia,  the  wife  of  L*  Tarquinlus, 
if  the  name  be  historical,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule.''  When  Macrobius*  states  that  girls  received 
their  name  (he  evidently  means  the  prsnomen)  on 
the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  he  alludes,  as  in  the 
case  of  boys  receiving  theirs  on  the  ninth  day,  to 
an  innovation  of  later  times,  and  among  the  female 
prsnomina  given  at  such  an  early  age,  we  may  nxrk- 
on  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  Quarta,  Postnma,  Ac  • 
Vestal  virgins,  at  the  appointment  to  their  priest 
hood  (cflp/io),  when  they  left  the  patria  potestas,  re- 
ceived, like  married  women,  a  prsnomen,  e.^.,Caii 
Tarratia  or  Caia  Suflfetia.** 
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fiiery  Roman  citiieo,  besides  belonging  to  a 
gens,  was  also  a  member  of  a  fanJia  contained  in 
a  g&as,  and»  as  a  member  of  sucb  a  familia,  he  had 
or  might  have  a  third  name  or  cognomen.  Such  cog- 
nomina  were  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a  varie< 
ty  of  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities,  or  from  some 
remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  person  who  was 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  familia.  Such  cog- 
oomina  are  Asper,  Imperiosus,  Magnus,  Maximus, 
Publicola,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso,  Jjabeo,  Cee- 
cas.  C.cerx),  Scipio,  SuUa,  Torquatas,  &c.  These 
nameiL  were  in  most  cases  hereditary,  and  descend- 
ed tc  the  latest  members  of  a  familia ;  in  some 
eased  they  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  given  for  special  reasons.  Many 
Romans  had  a  second  cognomen  (cognomen  seeun- 
dvm  or  agnomen),  which  was  given  to  them  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  and  in  commemorntion  of 
acme  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their  life,  e.  g., 
Africanus,  Asiaticus,  HispaUus,  Cretensis,  Macedo- 
nicus,  Numantianus,  &c.  Such  agnomina  were 
sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another,  some- 
limes  by  the  army  and  confirmed  by  the  chief  gen- 
eral, sometimes  by  the  people  in  the  comitia,  and 
•omtitimes  they  were  assumed  by  the  person  him- 
self, as  in  the  case  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 
Sometimes  also,  a  person  a  !opted  a  second  cogno- 
oaen  which  v  as  t'erived  from  the  name  of  his  mother, 
as  M.  Porciua  Cato  Salonianus  or  Saloninus,  who 
was  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Censorius  and  of  Salonia.^ 

llie  regular  order  in  which  these  names  follow- 
ed one  another  was  this :  1.  praenomen  ;  2.  nomen 
gentilicium :  3.  cognomen  primum ;  4.  cognomen 
secundum  or  agnomen.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  was  added  to 
bis  name,  in  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  Verres  Ro- 
milia,'  C.  Claudius  Palatina,'  Ser.  Sulpicius  Lemo- 
nia.*  No  one  was  allowed  to  assume  a  nomen 
gentilicium  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guilty  of  falsum.* 

It  must  hare  been  in  comparatively  few  cases 
that  persons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen ;  but  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
he  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  established, 
chought  indispensable  to  any  one  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  an  ancient  family.*  In  the  intercourse  of 
common  life,  however,  and  especially  among  friends 
and  relatives,  it  was  customary  to  address  one  an- 
other only  by  the  praenomen  or  cognomen,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  letters  of  Cicero.  It  was  but  very 
seldom  that  persons  were  addressed  by  their  nomen 
gentilicium.  The  most  common  mode  of  stating 
the  name  ol  a  person,  in  cases  where  legal  accuracy 
was  not  the  object,  was  that  of  mentioning  the 
pnenomen  and  cognomen,  with  thb  omission  of  the 
Doroen'  gentilicium,  which  was  easily  understood. 
Thus  Caius  Julius  Cassar  would,  during  the  better 
ages  of  the  Republic  and  in  familiar  address,  be 
called  Caius,  otherwise  Caius  Cesar,  or  even  Caius 
Julius,  but  never  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  only 
done  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  and 
under  the  Empire,  a.-  mi  Albius  Tibullus,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Menenin**  Agrlppa.  dec.  A  very  common 
mode  cf  stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  these 
latter  times  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cog- 
nomrn,  provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  suffi- 
eienlly  known  oi  notorious,  as  we  speak  of  Milton 
arid  Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
although  there  are  many  persons  bearing  the  same 
Dame.  The  most  cqmmon  of  these  cases  among 
the  Romans  are  Verres,  Carbo,  Cato,  Caepio,  Cicero, 
Csesar,  Sulla,  dec.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  it  became  very  common  to  invert  the  an- 
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cicnt  order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  io  ivy,  c 
g.,  Drusus  Claudius,  or  Silvan  us  Plautius,  instead 
of  Claudius  Drusus  and  Plautius  Silvanus.- 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  cogno- 
men, although  instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  was 
sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  personal 
peculiarities,  such  as  Rufa  and  Pusilia  *  sometimes 
from  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  their  husbands,  as 
Junia  Claudilla,  Ennia  Naevia,*  Livia  Oceliina,*  and 
sometimes  from  the  cognomen  of  their  husbands,  as 
Caecilia  Metella. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  and  the 
early  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  given  to  whole  countries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thus  acquired  the  ci vitas  frequent- 
ly adopted  the  praenomen  and  nomen  of  the  person 
through  whose  interest  they  had  obtained  the  dis- 
tinction, or  of  the  emperor  himself.  After  the  time 
of  Caracalla  (A.D.  212),  when  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  Empire  had  obtained  tbe  Roman  franchise^ 
and  wher  thegentilician  relations  which  had  already 
gradually  fa7!er  into  oblivion  were  totally  forgottea 
any  person  might  adopt  what  name  he  pleased, 
either  ancient  or  newly  invented,  and  even  change 
his  name  if  he  did  not  like  it  ;*  and  henceforth  the 
ancient  Roman  names  disappear  from  the  history 
of  the  Empire  with  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  person,  by  adoption,  passed  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  praenomen,  nomen, 
and  cognomen  of  his  adoptive  father,  and  added  to 
these  the  name  of  his  former  gens,  with  the  termi- 
nation anus.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  after  being  adopted 
by  his  uncle  C.  Julius  Ca>sar,  was  called  C.  Julius 
Cfesar  Octavianus,  and  the  son  of  L.  iEmilius 
Paullus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  wac 
called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ^Cmilianus.  {Vid.  Adop- 
Tioic,  Roman.)  There  were,  however,  two  gen- 
tes,  viz.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gens  Flaminia, 
which,  in  case  of  any  of  their  gentiles  being  adopt- 
ed into  another  gens,  took  the  termination  twtci 
instead  of  ajju^^  as  Antoninus  and  Flamininus,  in- 
stead of  Antonianns  and  Flaminianus.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  cognomen  of  the  former  family  was  re- 
tained, and  added,  without  any  alteration,  to  tbe 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
Servilius  Caepio  Brutus.*  This  was  only  done  in 
case  the  cognomen  was  of  great  celebrity  ;  and  it 
sometimes  underwent  a  change  in  the  termination. 
Thus  Claudius  Marcellus,  when  adopte*!  by  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  was  called  Cornelius  Lentulus  Mar 
cellinus.'  If  one  man  adopted  two  brothers,  the 
adoptive  father  might  choose  any  pnenomen  at  his 
discretion,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  adoptive  sons 
from  each  other.  Tims,  when  Augustus  adopted 
the  two  sons  of  Aprippa,  he  gave  to  the  one  the 
praenomen  Caius,  an«^  »o  the  other  the  prsenomen 
Lucius.*  During  tl>o  rarly  period  of  the  Empire,  it 
appears  to  have  somriimeS  occurred  that  a  person, 
when  adopted  inir  another  gens,  added  his  own 
nomen  gentilicium  without  any  alteration,  to  that 
of  his  adoptive  father,  as  m  the  cases  of  C.  PlLhUs 
Caecilius  Secundus  and  L.  iElius  Aurelius  Commo- 
dus.*  Besides  this,  many  other  irregularities  oo- 
cnrred  in  cases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  te 
enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery.  If  a  slave  was  restored  to  freedom,  he  re- 
ceived the  praenomen  and  nomen  gentilicium  of  his 
former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  tbe  name 
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nhich  be  had  had  as  a  slave.  He  became  thus,  in 
some  measure,  the  gentilis  of  bis  former  master,  in 
as  far  as  he  had  the  same  nomen  gentilicium,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which  a  freeborn 
gentilis  had.^  Instances  of  such  freedmen  are  Ti- 
tus Ampius  Menaniier,  a  freedman  of  T.  Ampius 
Dalbus  ;*  L.  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  ;*  M.  Tidlius  Laurea  and  M.  Tul- 
lius  Tiro,  freedmen  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  emancipator  sometimes  avoided 
giving  to  his  freedman  his  nomen  gentilicium,  for 
Dion  Cassius*  mentions  a  freedman  of  J.  Cesar 
whose  nomen  gentilicium  is  Licinius.  If  the  state 
emancipated  a  servus  publicus,  and  gave  him  the 
franchise  at  the  same  time,  any  prsenomen  and  no- 
men were  given  to  him,  or  he  took  these  names 
from  the  magistrate  who  performed  the  art  of 
emancipation  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  then 
received  a  cognomen  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
city,  as  Roman  us  or  Romanensis* 

N0M12MAT02  AIA^GOPAS  rPA*H  {vo/iifffia- 
roc  dia^ofHxi  ypa^v)  is  the  name  of  the  public 
action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light  in  weight 
or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  metal  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  lawful  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  per- 
son in  case  he  was  convicted  was  death.*  What 
action  might  be  brought  against  those  who  coined 
money  without  the  sanction  of  the  Republic,  and 
how  such  persons  were  punished,  is  not  known.' 

NOMOPHYL'ACES  (No^o^vAa/ccf).  This  name 
denotes  certain  magistrates  or  official  persons  of 
high  authot  ity,  who  exercised  a  control  over  other 
magistrates,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  body  of 
Ihe  people,  it  being  their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
s«cre  duly  administered  and  obeyed.  Mention  is 
made  of  such  officers  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere, 
111(1  some  of  the  Greel:  philosophers  who  wrote  on 
'egislation  appear  to  have  thought  that  such  a  body 
of  men  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  social 
community.*  No  such  body  existed  at  Athens,  for 
(hey  must  have  had  a  power  too  great  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  democracy.  The  senate  of  600,  or  the 
aieopagitic  council,  performed  in  some  measure 
the  office  of  law-guardians  ;*  but  the  only  persons 
designated  by  this  name  appear  to  have  been  infe- 
rior functionaries  (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business 
it  was  to  prevent  irregularities  and  disturbances  in 
tiie  public  assemblies.  Even  their  existence  has 
>ieen  doubted  by  modetJi  writers :  some  think  they 
have  been  confounded  with  the  ^eafioOiTai.  An- 
other hypothesis  is,  that  the  vffice  was  never  intro- 
duced until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who, 
when  he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  lawgiver 
by  Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional 
duty  of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, with  a  view  to  introduce  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  government.  In  favour  of  this  opmion,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  office  of  vofio^hucec  Is 
only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer  to 
Dinarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Demetrius." 

NOMOS  (voyuoc).  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  established  or  statute  law,  but 
|,ikewise  of  all  customs  and  opinions  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law ;  as  Eurip.'ies"  expresses  it,  t6  kv  xpovtji  fianpi^ 
vofUfiov  ael  ^V6ei  re  ne^vKog.    In  the  heroic  ages, 
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before  the  period  of  authentic  hiatory  bcgLis.  w» 
find  in  the  Homeric  and  othet  poems  traces  of  a 
general  belief  among  the  Greeks  that  govemmeni 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  law.  Aa  even  the  sc 
preme  God  was  supposed  to  be  subject  tc«  a  hifrhei 
power.  Fate  or  'Avo/k^,  so  the  Aivrpifift  ^ceOjvt 
was  bound  to  govern  according  to  the  rules  of  jus 
tice,  dUtf,  vofioc,  ewofiin.^  Government,  though 
monarchical  and  hereditary,  was  neverthelcas  lim 
ited,  ini  pijToic  ycpaai.^  The  monarchs  were  ty^ 
Topec  ^dk  fUdovre^t  bound  to  consult  for  the  good  of 
their  people,  and  to  listen  to  the  -ulvico  of  then 
counsellors,  or  the  chief  men  of  the  state  {yipovrec 
avoKTec,  <Slc.),  and  also  to  administer  justice,  diKtu 
^ifuara^t  evdixlac.* 

These  notions  of  law  and  justice  were  necessa- 
rily vague.  The  regal  power,  though  limited  in 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  absolute  iu  theory, 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be  abused.  We 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  Hesiod  / 
and  Wachsmuth*  remarks  that  the  Odyssey  con- 
tains indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  nobility  against 
the  sovereign.  That  many  beneficial  concessions 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  people  before  the 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  not  improbable.  The 
changes  introduced  by  Theseus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light.  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  constitutiorud  law  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Athenians,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medontidee,  and  rendered  govern- 
ment rtsponsibU,  "npf  paat^Eiav  furicTjiaav  ei^  ^J^ 
iirevBwov.* 

The  transition  from  customary  or  traditionary 
law  to  iixed  civil  ordinances  must  have  taken  place 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  unite  in  citiet 
{aw(tiKi^ovTo)j  and  form  compact  societies,  they  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  permanent  lawi 
to  define  and  secure  their  civil  rights.  The  nc*:oB 
soon  sprang  up  that  society  was  formed  f<»r  the 
good  of  all  classes,  "nie  expression  to  koivov^  for- 
merly applied  to  natioua?  leagues  and  confederacies,' 
came  to  denote  a  uniicnl  i'ody  of  citizens,  and  equal 
laws  were  claimed  for  h\i  From  this  body,  indeed, 
were  excluded  all  such  p?.rsons  as  came  under  the 
definition  of  nepioiKoiy  provincials,'  or  serfs,  like  the 
Helots,  and  all  slaves  of  every  kind.  It  w^s  only 
the  townsman  (iroAin^c)  and  the  freeman  wLo  could 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  The  emigrant 
{arififfToc  fUTavaaT^^)^  though,  if  he  became  a  resi* 
dent  ifjLerouco^\  he  was,  upon  certain  conditi'ios, 
admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  was  never 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native. 

Before  any  written  codes  appeared,  law  waa 
promulgated  by  the  poets  or  wise  men,  who  sang 
the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  delivered 
their  moral  and  political  lessons  in  verse.  Such 
was  the  /^rpa  (declared  law)  of  Sparta  and  Taren- 
tum.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  sung  as  axoJua 
at  Athens.*  The  influence  exercised  by  these  men 
arose  in  a  great  mea.'iure  from  the  belief  Uiat  they 
were  divinely  inspired,  a  y^vfer  which  was  ascribed 
to  most  of  the  ancient !"%««- "soakers.  Thus  the  laws 
of  Minos  were  said  to  be  a  revelation  from  Jupiter  ;** 
Lycurgus  was  the  conCd.2ut  of  the  DelpLic  god ; 
Zaleucus  of  Pallas."  Some  h.ive  supposed  that  tha 
use  of  vofto^f  in  the  sense  of  Itec,  was  derived  from 
the  circumstance  of  laws  having  first  been  in  veiae. 
as  the  same  word  denotes  meaturc  or  ^tui^.  But 
this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  |ifia 
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#4il0s  of  harmony  are  necessary  not  only  to  music 
ttM  poetry,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  the  varioas  re- 
talions  of  civil  society ;  and  both  meanings  may  weil 
be  derived  from  vifieiv  {distrilmsre  suum  cuique). 

A  9  civilization  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
fTtiting,  in  the  shape  either  of  regular  codes  or  dis- 
tinct ordinances,  and  afterward  publicly  exhibited, 
engraved  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  columns.^  Hie 
first  written  laws  we  hear  of  are  those  of  Zaleucus.* 
Tlie  first  at  Athens  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
&emtoit  and  by  that  name  distinguished  from  the 
vofioi  of  Solon.'  From  the  origin  of  this  word,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  signified  ordained  or  stat- 
ute law,  reOeig  vofiog :  but  it  is  frequently  used  like 
^ifuc,  in  the  sense  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.* 
The  six  inferior  archons  were  called  i&eafiodiraif 
because  a  great  variety  of  causes  fell  under  their 
cognizance,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  code, 
I  nose  who  declare  and  interpret  the  laws  may  be 
[iroperly  said  to  make  them.* 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  written.  He 
enjoined  that  they  should  never  be  inscribed  on 
any  other  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men.* Those  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden 
tablets,  arranged  in  pyramidal  blocks  turning  on  an 
axis,  called  uioveg  and  KvpSti^.''  They  were  first 
hung  in  the  Acropolis,  but  afterward  brought  down 
to  the  Prytaneum."  Archives  were  established  for 
the  custody  of  Athenian  laws  in  the  temple  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (ev  r^  ^^rpwy),  with  a  public 
servant  {driftoaioO  to  take  care  of  them.*  Others 
were  hung  up  in  various  public  places,  so  that  any 
citizen  might  have  access  to  them,  to  read  or  take 
extracts.  For  instance,  laws  which  concerned  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archon  were  hung  up  in  his  of- 
fice ;  those  which  concerned  the  senate  {^ovT^xvtuloI 
vofioi)  in  their  council-room,  and  so  on.^*  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  the  archonship  of 
Kuclides,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  assembly  to 
restore  the  ancient  laws,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  revise  them,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions that  might  seem  necessary.  The  new  and 
old  laws  were  all  to  be  written  out  in  the  enlarged 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  use  in 
Solon's  time ;  and  the  whole  code,  thus  revised,  was 
transcribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  (ei^  r^y  oto- 
uv  avtypafav).  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted 
that  no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  an  un- 
written law  {aypd^  6k  vofiift  rug  dpx<'^  ^7  xPV^O^f' 

According  to  these  statutes  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  various  times, 
tSie  magistrates  and  the  judges  at  Athens  were 
bound  to  administer  the  law,  executive  and  judi- 
cial. The  heliastic  body,  acting  in  their  capacity 
oi  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  legislative,  see  No- 
moth  btes),  were  sworn  icepi  fuv  uv  vdftoi,  ei<rt, 
sard  Tovg  vofwvg  rjnf^ieladuit  trepi  (5e  uv  pji  elaij  yvu- 
m  ry  duMLOTory.^^  In  all  causes,  whether  civil  or 
eriounal,  the  parties  procured  copies  or  extracts  of 
•uch  laws  as  were  material  to  the  questions  to  be 
died,  and  brought  them  before  the  vyepuv  dtKaarti- 
/MOV  at  the  avoKpiotgy  by  whom  they  were  consigned 
to  the  ix^v<^*  ^^^  produced  at  the  trial,  to  be  read 
10  the  diKoarai  by  the  ypofifiaTtCg.  If  any  man  pro- 
duced before  the  judges  a  fictitious  law  {ovk  dvra 
rcfiov),  he  was  punishable  with  death.  ^* 
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As  the  diKaarai  (chosen  as  explained  under  D| 
KASTBs)  performed  the  functions  of  both  judgr 
and  jury,  it  is  evident  that  the  important  questioiv 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  depends  on  thf 
discretion  which  in  practice  they  exercised  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  law.  This  is  only  te 
be  discovered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Attic  or» 
tors,  and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Aristotle,^  who,  in  treating  of  judicial  matters,  al 
ways  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the  Athenian 
courts.  He  reckons  the  voftoi  among  the  uTexvoi 
mareic,  and  advises  the  orator,  when  the  law  of  the 
country  is  against  him  {lav  huvuog  y  6  yeypajufiivog 
T^  npuyftart),  to  appeal  to  the  universal  law  of  jus- 
tice or  equity  {tu  koiv^  v6u(()  kcu  rolg  kmeiKiaiu,  dg 
diKatorepoic).  For  (says  he)  if  the  written  law  is 
contrary  to  justice,  it  is  not  a  law,  ov  yap  noiei  to 
ipyov  Tov  vopov.  From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that 
the  notions  entertained  by  the  Athenians  of  the 
discretion  to  be  exercised  by  a  judge  were  some- 
what different  from  our  own.  There  existed  at 
Athens  no  class  of  persons  corresponding  to  our 
counsel  or  attorneys,  whose  business  or  profession 
it  was  to  expound  the  laws.  The  ofiUce  of  the  i^ 
vyvrai  related  only  to  religious  observances.  ( VitL 
EzEGBTAi.)  According  to  the  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, every  citizen  was  bound  to  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  the  laws,  and  to  inform  against 
and  prosecute  any  persons  who  transgressed  them 
The  people,  either  on  the  bench  or  in  the  assembly, 
were  the  ultimate  judges.' 

As  to  the  difference  between  vof^i  and  ^f^^iafta, 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  laws  were  enacted 
or  repealed,  see  Nomothetbs. 

NOMOTH'ETES  {voftoOeTijg),  legislator,  is  a  wotti 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  person  ^vl.o  eaus<« 
laws  to  be  enacted.  Thus  Pericles  au  Ihemis. 
tocles  are  called  vofioOiratt  movers  or  p.  <pijscrs  ol 
laws.'  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  given  to 
those  eminent  men  whose  laws  have  been  celebra- 
ted  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important 
influence  which  they  exercised  over  the  destiniet 
of  their  country.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  D.^- 
CO  at  Athens,  Zaleucus  at  Locri,  and  Charondar, 
whose  laws  vi  ere  distinguished  for  their  uxpiCeia,  and 
were  received  at  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  Chal 
cidiau  states.*  Many  other  men  have  been  hon 
cured  with  this  title,  either  for  having  improved 
the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having,  by  theii 
writings,  their  counsel,  and  their  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  moral  discipUne 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogenes  Laertius*  ajveroi  rtveg  kqI  voftO' 
OcTiKoi,  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of  Argos,  Tha 
les  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Chilon,  who  im- 
proved the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  Pythagoras,  ma\ 
be  reckoned  in  this  class.*  But  the  name  of  v<yM>* 
Btrrig  is  given  Kar*  k^oxvv  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus ; 
for  they  not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  but 
were  founders  of  conxtilutiona  {iroXiTeiai),  which, 
though  from  time  to  time  modified  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  suspended,  remained  more  or  leaa 
in  force  so  long  as  Athens  and  Sparta  existed  as 
republics. '  So  high  was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon 
was  held  by  the  Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  their 
social  polity,  that,  although  many  important  re 
forms  were  effected  at  various  periods,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  the  lawgiver  (d  vofiodirng^ 
and  the  whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
Wachsmuth*  remarks,  that  on  this  account,  when- 
ever a  law  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may  suspect  thai 
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il  contains  iiil  L'rpalation  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  the  reform- 
ers aimed  at  preserving  the  main  principles  of  So- 
lon's policy.  Clisthenes,  who  established  the  d^ftoi, 
remodelled  the  ^vXa/,  and  made  other  changes,  is 
characterized  by  Aristotle^  as  having  for  his  object 
av^^fTOi  rrjv  drjuoKpaTlav. 

'fhere  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
legislation  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  Greek  law- 
givers, that  he  did  not  (as  they  did)  endpavour  to 
Boeure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za- 
Icucus  and  Charondas  are  said  to  have  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgus  for- 
l>ade  young  men  to  censure  the  laws ;  and  when 
he  went  on  his  last  journey,  from  which  he  never 
returned  (the  story  says),  he  bouna  uis  countrymen 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  his  return. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  for 
only  ten  years.* 

But  Solon  also  devised  regiilations  by  which  the 
laws  might  undergo  periodical  revision,  and  be 
amended  as  occasion  required.  At  the  first  Kvpii 
kKKXijaia  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defects  in  the  existing  code  or  propose 
alterations.  If  his  motion  was  deemed  worthy  of 
attention,  the  third  assembly  might  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  legislative  committee,  called  vofiodirai. 
This  committee  was  selected  by  lot  from  the  heli- 
astic  body ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Solon  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  popular  assembly  by  means  of  a 
superior  board  emanating  from  itself,  composed  of 
citizens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a  stricter  oath, 
and  accustomed  to  weigh  legal  principles  by  the 
exercise  of  their  judiciad  functions.  The  number 
of  the  committee  so  appointed  varied  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The  people  appoint- 
ed five  advocates  {avv6tKoi)  to  attend  before  the 
board  and  maintain  the  policy  of  the  existing  insti- 
tution. If  the  proposed  measure  met  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  it  passed  into  law  forthwith.  Be- 
sides this,  the  thesmothetae  were  oflicially  author- 
ised to  review  the  whole  code,  and  refer  all  statutes 
which  they  considered  unworthy  of  being  retained 
to  the  vofioderai.* 

Hence  appears  the  difference  between  ^ffrf^tcfta 
and  vofioc.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  ^^lofia,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  law  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  vofto- 
Oirai.  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore  one 
of  that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says),  Kvpio^  ^v 
6  vofioq  ukX*  ov  TO  ir^/$o^*  Primlegia  required  to 
be  passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, giving  their  votes  secretly.  The  naturalization 
of  a  foreigner  is  an  example  of  a  primUgiumf  for 
which  two  votes  of  different  assemblies  were  ne- 
cessary.* 

Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approved  by  the  senate  of  600,  and  then  called 
^podovXevfiara.  The  mover  of  a  law  was  said  t^et- 
pat  or  ypdi^eiv  vofiov^  the  people  who  passed  it  ^sa- 
9ai.  To  endict  a  man  for  proposing  illegal  meas- 
ures was  called  ypd^eaOai  riva  vapavofUfV.  As  to 
the  proceedings  in  such  a  case,  see  IIAPANOMON 
rPA*H. 

NON.E.    iVid.  Calbxdar,  Roman.) 

NORMA  {yv6fjujv)f  a  square  used  by  carpenters, 
Dwsons,  and  other  artificers,  to  make  their  work 
rectangular.*     It  was  made  by  taking  three  flat 


1.  (Pol.,  ii.,  6,  4  11.)— 2.  (Ilerod.,  i ,  29.-Wach«in.,  I.,  i.,  p. 
Ml.— ThirlwaU,  Gr.  Uist.,  i.,  295.)— 3.  {Hermann,  Pol.  Ant..  ^ 
131.— Wachsm.,  I.,  i.,  p.  260  — Thirlwall,  ii.,  p.  •^.— Demosth., 
a.  Timoc.,  706.)  —4.  (Pol.,  IV.,  4,  ^  3.  — Herman n,  Pol.  Ant.,  ^ 
ft,  n.  8.  —  Demosth.,  c.  Ari«toc.,  640.  651.)  —  5  (Demosth.,  c. 
lfe«r.,  1375.)— 6.  (Philu  de  7  orb.  Sped.,  2.— Vilruv.,  vii..  3.-- 
Plia..  Ii.  N.,  zzxvi.,  22,  •.  51  -^Prudeat ,  Piyvbo  n.,  838.) 


wooden  rulers  {vid.  Rboula)  of  equal  thlck&dHb 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
others  each  two  feet  long,  and  joining  them  togetlh 
er  by  their  extremities  so  as  to  assume  the  iinn  of 
a  right-angled  triangle. *  This  method,  though  only 
a  close  approximation,  must  have  been  quite  «ifll- 
cient  for  all  common  purposes.  For  the  sake  of 
cx>nvenience,  the  longest  side,  t.  c,  the  hyputenuaa 
of  the  triangle,  was  discarded,  and  the  instnmierti 
then  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  exhibitou 
among  other  tools  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  253.    A 


square  ot  a  still  more  simple  fashion,  made  by  me:  e- 
ly  catting  a  rectangular  piece  out  of  a  hoartd,  is 
shown  on  another  sepulchral  monument,  foond  at 
Rome  and  published  by  Gruter,*  and  copl  !d  m  th* 
woodcut  which  is  here  introduced. 

From  the  use  of  this  instrument,  a  ri^ht  anglr. 
was  also  called  a  normal  angle.*  Anytliing  missha- 
pen was  called  abnormis.*^ 

NOTA  CENSO'RIA  was  the  remark  which  the 
censors  in  their  lists  wrote  by  the  side  of  the  name 
of  a  Roman  citizen  who  deserved  censure  for  mi'*. 
demeanour  or  immoral  conduct.  For  one  imports  it 
branch  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  censors  was  f  le 
disciplina  or  cura  morum,  whence  they  are  called  by 
Cicero*  prafecli  moribus  et  magistri  veteris  discipline 
et  severitalis.  This  part  of  the  censorial  power  ap- 
pears at  first  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to 
censure  and  to  punish  the  bad  conduct  of  a  citizen 
in  so  far  as  it  had  an  injurious  influence  on  his  cen- 
sus,* but  gradually  it  acquired  the  character  of  a 
complete  superintendence  of  the  whole  private  and 
public  life  of  a  citizen.  This  part  of  their  office 
invested  them  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jurifsdiction. 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  which  in 
modem  times  is  exercised  by  public  opinion ;  for 
there  are  innumerable  actions  which,  though  ao> 
knowle(*ged  by  every  one  to  be  bad  and  iramoraU 
yet  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  positive 
laws  of  a  country.  Even  in  cases  of  real  crime% 
the  positive  laws  frequently  punish  only  the  partic- 
ular offence,  while  in  public  opinion  the  offender, 
even  after  he  has  undergone  punishment,  is  still  in- 
capacitated  for  certain  honours  and  dioti  ictions. 
which  are  granted  only  to  persons  of  anWt  mislind 
character.  Hence  the  Roman  censors  might  brand 
a  man  with  their  nota  censoria  in  case  he  had  boea 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  an  ordinary  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  had  already  suffered  punishment  for  it.* 
The  nota  censoria^  also  called  animadversio  or  nott^ 
lie  censona,  together  with  the  punishment  and  tbc 


1.  {Taid.,  Orig.,xix.,  10.)— 2.  (1.  c,  p.  229.)  — 3.  (Qaiutfl.,  sL 
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NOTA  CtNSORIA. 


NOTA  CENSORIA. 


' . .)  inllictum,  were  marked  by  the  side  of 
the  une  of  the  guilty  citizen  {causam  nota  subscri- 
her$y.  Th3  conseqaence  of  such  a  nota  was  only 
ignominia,  and  not  infamia'  (vid,  Infamia,  Romak, 
p.  535),  and  the  censorial  edict  was  not  a  judicium 
or  res  juduMia,*  for  its  effects  were  not  lasting,  but 
might  be  remedied  by  the  improved  conduct  of  the 
^3ty  person,  or  removed  by  the  following  censors, 
by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  A  nota  censo- 
ria  was,  moreover,  not  valid  unless  both  censors 
agrees'  The  ignominia  was  thus  only  a  transitory 
capitis  uiminutio,  which  does  not  even  appear  to 
have  deprived  a  magistrate  of  his  office,*  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  disquidify  persons  labouring  under  it 
foi  obtaining  a  magistracy,  for  being  appointed  as 
juaiccs  by  the  prietor,  or  for  serving  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Mam.  iGmilius  was  thus,  notwithstanding 
the  animadversio  censoria,  made  dictator.* 

A  person  might  be  branded  with  a  censorial  nota 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  specify,  as  in  a  great  many  instances  it  depended 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and  the  view 
they  took  of  a  case ;  and  sometimes  even  one  set 
of  censors  would  overlook  an  offence  which  was 
severely  chastised  by  their  successors.*  But  the 
offences  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  punished 
by  the  censors  are  of  a  threefold  nature. 

I.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of  individ- 
uals, e.  g.f  1.  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time  when  a 
person  ought  to  be  married  to  provide  the  state 
with  citizens.^  The  obligation  of  marrying  was 
frequently  impressed  upon  the  citizens  by  the  cen- 
sors, and  the  refusal  to  fulfil  it  was  punished  with 
a  fine  {as  uxorium^).  2.  The  dissolution  of  matri- 
mony or  betrothment  in  an  improper  way,  or  for 
insufficient  reasons.'  3.  Improper  conduct  towards 
one*s  wife  or  children,  as  well  as  harshness  or  too 
great  indulgence  towards  children,  and  disobedi- 
ence of  the  latter  towards  their  parents.'  *  4.  Inordi- 
nate and  luxurious  mode  of  living,  or  spending  more 
money  than  was  proper.  A  great  many  instances 
of  th!«  kind  are  recorded."  At  a  later  time  the  leges 
somtuarie  were  made  to  check  the  growing  love  of 
luxuries,  o.  Neglect  and  carelessness  in  cultiva- 
ting one^s  fields."  6.  Cruelty  towards  slaves  or 
clients."  T.  The  carrying  on  of  a  disreputable 
trade  or  occupation,^*  such  as  acting  in  the  thea- 
tres."   8.  Legacy-hunting,  defrauding  orphans,  &c. 

II.  Oflences  committed  in  public  life,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magis- 
trates. 1.  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not  be- 
fitting his  dignity  as  an  officer,  if  he  was  accessible 
to  bribes  or  forged  auspices."  2.  Improper  conduct 
towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt  to  limit  his 
power,  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the  censors 
thought  necessary."  3.  Perjury.**  4.  Neglect,  dis- 
obedience, and  cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army." 
5.  The  keeping  of  the  equus  publicua  in  bad  condi- 
tion.     (  Vid.  EQUITB8.) 

III.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits,  which  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  might  be 
forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edict,**  and  those 
who  acTted  contrary  to  such  edicts  were  branded 
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with  the  nota  and  degraded.  For  an  enumcratiM 
of  the  offences  that  might  be  punished  by  the  cen- 
sors with  ignominia,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rmne,  ii., 
p.  399,  <Slc. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censors  gener- 
ally differed  according  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  sometimes  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank  might  suffer  all  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens.  But 
they  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes : 

1.  Motto  or  ejeetio  e  senatUj  or  the  exclusion  of  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators.  This  punish- 
ment might  either  be  a  simple  exclusion  from  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  at  the  same 
time  be  excluded  from  the  tribes  and  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  oerarian.*  The  latter  course  seems 
to  have  been  seldom  adopted ;  the  ordinary  mode 
of  inflicting  the  punishment  was  simply  this :  the 
censors,  in  their  new  lists,  omitted  the  names  of 
such  senators  as  they  wished  to  exclude,  and  m 
reading  these  new  lists  in  public,  passed  over  the 
names  of  those  who  were  no  longer  to  be  senators. 
Hence  the  expression  prateriti  senatores  is  equiva- 
lent to  e  senatu  cjecti,*  In  some  cases,  however^ 
the  censors  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode 
of  proceeding,  but  addressed  the  senator  whom  they 
had  noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  hi:f 
conduct.*  As,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  an  ex- 
senator  was  not  disqualified  by  his  ignominia  foi 
holding  any  of  the  magistracies  which  opened  the 
way  to  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next  census 
again  become  a  senator.* 

2.  The  ademptio  equi,  or  the  taking  away  the 
equus  publicus  from  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  simple,  or  combined  with  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  erarian.*    ( V%d.  Equitbs,  p.  416.) 

3.  Tlie  motto  e  tribuy  or  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe.  This  punishment  and  the  degrada- 
tion to  the  rank  of  an  srarian  were  originally  the 
same ;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  the  tribus  rusticae  and  the 
tribus  urbane,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a  per- 
son from  the  rustic  tiibes  to  the  less  respectable 
city  tribes ;  and  if  the  farther  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  serarian  was  combined  with  the  motio  e 
tribu,  it  was  always  expressly  stated.* 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  referre  tn 
ararioSf^  or  faccre  aliquem  ctranumy*  and  might  be 
inflicted  on  any  person  whom  the  censors  thought 
to  deserve  it.  {Vid.  ^Crarii.)  This  degradation, 
properly  speaking,  included  all  the  other  punish- 
ments, for  an  eques  could  not  be  made  an  aerarius 
unless  he  was  previously  deprived  of  his  horse,  nor 
could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be  made  an  terari- 
us  unless  he  was  previously  excluded  from  it.* 

A  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria  might,  if  he  thought  himself  wronged,  en- 
deavour to  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors  {cau- 
sam agere  apud  ccTtsores^*) ,  and  if  he  did  not  suo- 
ceed,  he  might  try  to  gain  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  censors,  that  he  might  intercede  on  his  behalf. 
If  neither  of  the  censors  would  intercede,  he  might 
appeal  to  the  tribunes,  or  to  the  people  itself.  But 
cases  in  which  this  last  refuge  was  resorted  to 
must  have  occurred  very  seldom,  and  where  they 
happened  they  were  mostly  unsuccessful  attempts ; 
whence  Dionysius,"  with  some  justice,  says  that 
the  censorship  was  an  upxv  awireijdvvo^.^* 
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noxaLis  actio 


NOTA'Ril.    {Vid.  LiBRARiij 

NOTI'TIA  DIGNITA'TUM,  or,  mjre  fu  ly,  "No- 
Htia  Dignilatum  et  Administrationum  omntum  tarn 
Civilium  quam  Mililarium  in  partibus  Oricntis  et  Oc- 
eidentis,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  containing  a  list  of 
the  civil  and  miitary  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  does  not  contain  the  names  of 
any  of  the  office .*&,  but  merely  the  titles  belonging 
to  them.  The  work  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal  organization  and  administration  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  during  its  latter  period.  At  what 
lime  the  book  was  written,  or  by  what  author,  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  composed  between  the  year  A.D.  425  and  452. 
The  ]ast  edition  of  it  is  that  by  E.  Booking,  in  2 
YOls.  8vo,  Bonn,  1839  and  1840. 

NOVA'LE      (Vid.  Aratrum,  p.  80.) 

NOVATIO.    {Vid.  Obligationes,  p.  674.; 

NOVELLiE  or  NOVELLA  CONST  ITUTICK- 
NES  form  a  part  of  the  corpus  juris.  Most  of  them 
were  published  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek  title  is  Av- 
TOKpaTopoi'lovaTivtavov  Avyovcrrov  Nsapal  Liara^tt^, 
Some  of  them  were  published  in  Latin,  and  soma  in 
both  languages.  The  first  of  these  novelise  of  Jus- 
tinian belongs  to  the  year  A.D.  535  (Nov.  I),  and 
the  latest  to  the  year  A.D.  666  (Nov.  137) ;  but 
most  of  them  were  published  between  the  years 
636  and  539.  These  constitutiones  were  published 
afler  the  completion  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  was  defi- 
cient in  that  work.  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  on  the 
completion  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Code,  the 
emperor  designed  to  form  any  new  constitutions 
which  h*  might  publish  into  a  body  by  themselves, 
fto  as  to  render  a  third  revision  of  the  Code  unne- 
cessary, and  that  he  contemplated  giving  to  this 
body  of  law  the  name  of  Novelise  Constitutiones.^ 
ft  docs  not,  however,  appear  that  any  official  com- 
pilation of  these  new  constitntions  appeared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Novel- 
Is,  as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  168  novelise, 
of  which  159  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
Tustin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius  :  they  are  gener- 
s»liv  divided  into  chapters. 

There  is  a  Latin  epitome  of  these  novelise  by  Ju- 
Uan,  a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople,  which 
f^ontains  125  novelise.  The  epitome  was  probably 
made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the  author  was 
orn^ably  antecessor  at  Constantinople. 

There  is  also  another  collection  of  134  novelise 
in  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text.  This 
collection  is  generally  called  Liber  Aulhenticorum  : 
the  compiler  and  the  time  of  the  compilation  are 
unknown.  This  collection  has  been  made  inde- 
pendently of  the  Greek  compilation.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  coUationes,  and  the  collationes  are  divi- 
ded into  tituli. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Novelise  is  by  Biener,  Gcsckichte  der  Novellen.  See 
also  Beytrag  zur  lAtterar-Geschichie  des  NovelUn- 
Ausvtigs  van  Julian^  Von  Haubold,  Zeitschrifi^  dec, 
iv. 

NOVEMBER.    {Vid,  Calendar,  Roman.) 

NOVENDIA'LE  (sc.  sacrum)  was  the  name  given 
to  two  different  festivals.  I.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
festival  lasting  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as 
oilen  as  stones  rained  from  heaven.  It  was  origi- 
nally instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  there 
was  a  shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mons  Albanus, 
and  was  frequently  celebrated  in  later  times.*  II. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  the  sacrifice  perform- 
ed nine  days  after  a  funeral.    (Vid.  Funus,  p.  462.) 

NOVI  HO'MINES.     After  the  senate  and  the 


1.  (Const ,  Corfi.,  8.  4.)— 2.  (Liv.,  i.,  31.— Id.,  xxi.,  62.— Id., 
«v.,  7.— Id  ,  xJtvi.,  23.— Id.,  xxvii.,  37.— Id.,  xxix..  34.) 


hi^  er  offices  of  the  state  were  opeu^Ml  to  the  |il» 
beians,  a  new  order  of  nobles  arose,  and  the  tena 
Nobiles  was  applied  to  those  persons  whose  ances- 
tors had  been  aiagistratus  curules.  {Vid.  MAg:s 
TRATU8.)  Those  persons,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
ancestors  had  not  been  so  distinguished,  were  call* 
ed  Ignobiles ;  and  when  those  who  belonged  to  the 
latter  class  obtained  any  of  the  higher  magistracies 
they  were  called  Novi  Homines^  or  upstarts.'  The 
nobiles  attempted  to  keep  all  the  higher  offices  of 
the  state  in  their  own  body,  and  violently  opposed 
all  candidates  who  did  not  belong  to  their  order.' 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  sfate 
were,  however,  novi  homines,  as  T.  Coruncanius, 
who  lived  before  the  first  Punic  war,  Sp.  Carviliiis, 
M.  Cato,  Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Achaia,  C.  Ma« 
rius,  and  Cicero.* 

NOVI  OTERIS  NUNTIATIO.    {Vid,  Opbris 
Novi  Nuntiatio.) 

*NOUME'NIUS  {vovfiiivto^),  "  the  name  of  a  bird 
mentioned  by  Hesychius.  Gesner  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Curlew,  or  ArqiuUa  of  Latin-  authors.  lin* 
naeus  forms  the  scientific  name  of  the  Curlew  by  the 
junction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names,  i.  e..  iV'Kfiic 
nittf  Arquata"* 

NOXA.     (Ttd.  NoxALis  Actio.) 

NOXA'LIS  ACTIO.  If  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slaw 
committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  injured  had 
a  nozalis  actio,  or  a  legal  remedy  for  the  noxa  or 
wrong  done  to  him,  against  the  father  {yiterfamili 
as)  or  the  owner  of  the  slave,  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  he  had  no  action  against  the  son  or  the  siaTe. 
The  word  noxa  (from  noc-eo)  properly  signified  in 
jury  done ;  in  its  legal  sense  it  comprehended  ^'■— t 
delictum.*  The  father  or  the  master  mi^ot  ei*^«cr 
pay  damages  to  the  injured  person,  or  suirendei  (he 
offender  to  him.  The  suirender  of  the  off*pii  .«f 
was  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  noxs  dLie  or  co- 
dere ;"  and  the  acceptance  of  the  ofifender  in  satis 
faction  of  the  injury  was  expressed  by  the  phraac 
"noxBB  accipere:"  in  these  expressions  *'noxa'' 
does  not  mean  ''punishment,"  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  but  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  thai 
the  person  was  surrendered  in  respect  of  or  as  a 
compensation  for  his  noxa.  In  the  Institutes/  noxa 
is  defined  to  be  the  person  or  thing  that  does  the 
mischief,  and  noxia  the  mischief  that  is  done. 

Noxales  actiones  were  given  both  by  leges  and 
by  the  edict.     In  the  case  of  furtum  they  were  giv« 
en  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  in  the  case  of  dam- 
ni  injuria  by  the  lex  Aquilia.    In  the  case  of  injuxiae 
and  of  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  they  were  given  b^ 
the  edict.    This  action  was  said  "caput  sequi," 
which  is  thus  explained  by  instances :  if  a  soa  o« 
slave  committed  noxa,  the  action  was  against  the 
father  or  owner,  so  long  as  the  ofifender  was  in  hn 
power :  if  the  offender  became  sui  juris,  the  injured 
party  had  a  directa  actio  against  him ;  and  if  he 
came  into  the  power  of  another  person,  that  othei 
person  was  liable  to  the  action.    If  a  paterfamilias 
committed  a  noxa,  and  was  adopted  (adrogatcd),  the 
actio,  which  was  originally  agaiast  him  {directs  y^ 
became  an  action  against  the  adopting  person.      A 
paterfamilias  or  master  could  have  no  action  against 
a  son  or  slave  in  respect  of  a  noxa  done  to  him, 
the  ground  of  which  was  that  no  obligatio  coulc 
be  contracted  between  such  parties;  and  aa   t^r 
foundation  of  all  obligatio  was  wanting  in  such  eo&n, 
it  followed  that  there  could  be  no  action  a^jainrt 
such  son  or  slave  if  I'le  became  sui  juris,  nor  a^  ain^j 
another  person  into  whose  power  he  might  c  oxii«- 
If  another  person's  slave  or  son  committed  iiox»» 


I.  (Cic,  c.  Roll.,  ii.,  I,  L—Id.,  Pro  Clnent.,  40.— Appi^n.  iw 
BeU.  CiT.,  ii.,  2.— Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  1.)— 2.  (Lit.,  x«i.,  S4.  35 
Id.,  xxxix.,  41.— Sallugt,  Bell.  Ju^.,  73.)— 3.  (Veil.  Pal.,  ,1     ti^ 
—Walter,  Gesch.  de«  R8m.  Rftchta,  p.  125.  )— 4.  (Ada«^*  V3 
pend..  •  T.)— 5.  (Die.  .V  «*♦  |«  «  W«)-^.  av.,*tt.ai        ^* 
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mm!  then  came  into  tlie  power  of  the  injured  per- 
son, it  was  a  question  between  the  two  schools 
whether  the  right  of  action  was  extinguished,  or 
only  suspended  so  as  to  revive  in  case  the  offending 
perty  was  released  from  the  power  of  the  injured 
person.  The  opinion  of  the  Ftoculiani,  which  was 
in  favour  of  the  suspension  only,  appears  more  con* 
Bistent  with  the  principles  on  which  this  right  of 
action  wa«  founded. 

The  moae  of  the  "  nozse  deditio'*  was  by  manci- 
patio.  The  Proculiani  contended  that  three  man- 
cipationes  were  required  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  {uid.  Emancipatio)  ;  but  the  Sabiniani  con- 
tended that  the  law  only  applied  to  the  case  of  vol- 
untary mancipations,  and  that  one  mancipatio  was 
sufficient. 

If  the  father  or  owner  made  no  defence  to  a  nox- 
alis  actio,  the  offender  was  given  up  by  a  decree  of 
the  prstor  to  the  iigured  person,  aiid  thus  became 
his  praetorian  property  (m  bonis). '  It  .neveral  slaves 
committed  theft,  the  edict  required  the  master  to 
pay  only  the  amount  of  damage  which  would  be 
payable  in  case  a  single  freeman  had  c^ommitted 
the  theft. 

Justinian  abolished  the  noxs  datio  in  the.  case  of 
children,  observing  that  it  appeared  from  the  an- 
cient jurists  that  there  might  be  an  action  against 
a  filiusfamilias  in  respect  of  his  delicts.^ 

NUDIPEDA'LIA.     ( Vid.  Calceus,  p.  189.) 

NUDUS  {yvfjtvog).  These  words,  besides  deno- 
ting absolute  nakedness,  which  was  to  be  avojini- 
xpvo^  K€u  a^f rwv,*  were  applied  to  any  one  who,  be- 
ing without  an  AmcTas,  wore  only  his  tunic  or  in- 
dutus.*  In  this  state  of  nudity  the  ancients  per- 
formed the  operations  of  ploughing,  sQwiog,  and 
raping.*  Thus  Cincinnaattos  was  found  naked  at 
the  plough  when  he  was  called  to  be  dictator,  and 
lent  for  his  toga  that  h»  might  appear  Ibefore  the 
lienate*      llie  accompanying    woodcut    is    taken 


jrom  an  antique  gem  in  the  Florentine  collection, 
ind  shows  a  man  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  The 
light  and  thin  clothing  of  Hvltmr/b,  was  denoted 
by  the  use  of  the  same  epithets.*    {Vid.  Coa  Ves- 

TH.) 

This  term,  appUed  to  the  warrior,  expressed  the 
absence  of  some  part  of  his  armour.^  Hence  the 
light-armed  were  called  yvuvfjT^,  {Vid.  Arma,  p. 
94.) 

NUMMULATIII  or  NUMULATHI.    {Vid.  Men- 

AABII.) 

NUMMUS  or  NUMUS.  ( Vid.  Sestertius.) 
NUNCUPA'RE.  ( Vid.  Testamentum.) 
NU'NDINiE  is  invariably  and  justly  derived  by 
all  the  ancient  writers  from  lunem  and  dies^  so  that 
it  literally  signifies  the  ninth  day.'  In  ancient  ca- 
,endaria,  all  the  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with  the 
first  of  January,  are  divided  into  what  we  may  call 


1.  (Gaios,  ir.^  73-79.— Inslit.,  iv.,  tit.  8.  — Dig.  »,  lit.  4.)  — 2. 
(Compare  Moachos,  It.,  98.)— 3.  (Aristoph.,  EccTes.,  409.— John, 
xid^  7.)  —4.  (Hes..  Op.  et  D.,  391.  —  Proclai,  ad  loc.  —  Virg., 
Georg.,  i.,  299.— Serriuf,  ad  loc.— ^lian,  V.  H.,  vi.,  11.— Id., 
ciai^  «7.— Matt.,  xxir ,  19.)  —  5,  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xviii.,  4.  —  Aur. 
Vktor,  De  Vir.  Illust.,  17.— Liv.,  iii,,  26.)— 6.  (Atheu.,  xiii.,  24, 
0.>-7.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxi.,  50.— J«.,  Ant.  Jud.,  ri.,  2, «  2.— 0«11., 
x^  lS.'Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac.,  xi...  9.)  — 8.  (Dionye.  Hal.,  Ant. 
%im^  Tii.,  p.  403  —^acrob..  Sat.,  i.,  16.  —  Feetua,  s.  r.  Ntadi- 


weeks,  each  containing  eight  days,  i^  iiic^.  urc  iriariL 
ed  by  the  letters  A,  B.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  Now  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division  't^  made  te 
mark  the  nundinae,  for  every  eighth  day,  accoraing 
to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a  nund  ose.  There 
were  thus  always  seven  ordiiary  days  between 
two  nundinae.  The  Romans,  in  their  peculiar  mode 
of  reckoning,  added  these  two  nund  ins  to  the  3ev- 
en  ordinary  days,  and,  consequently,  said  that  the 
nundins  recurred  every  ninth  day,  and  called  them 
nundinat  as  it  were  novemdina.  A  similar  mode 
of  stating  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  is  still  cus- 
tomary in  Germany,  where,  in  common  life,  the 
expression  eight  days  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the 
French  and  Italians,  in  the  same  manner,  call  a  fort- 
night quinze  joura  and  quindici  giorni. 

The  number  of  nundinae  in  the  ancient  year  ol 
ten  months  was  38 ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month,*  and,  in  order  to 
efifect  this,  the  355th  day  of  the  lunar  year  {dies  in 
tercalaris)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  the  nundinae  with  the  pri- 
mae  calendae  or  the  nones.  Macrobius  says  that  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  if  the  nundinae  fell 
upon  the  primae  calendar,  the  whole  year  wuuld  be 
signalized  by  misfortunes  ;  the  nones  wer*;  avoided 
because  the  birthday  of  King  Servius  TuiHus  was 
celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every  month,  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  bom  on  the  nones  c^  some 
month,  though  the  month  itself  was  not  known. 
Now,  as  on  the  nundines,  the  country-folk  ^ plebei- 
ans) assembled  in  the  city,  the  patricians  feared 
lest  the  plebeians  assembled  at  Rome  on  the  nones 
might  become  excited,  and  endanger  the  peace  ol 
the  Republic.  These  reasons  are,  indeed,  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  Gottling'  has  shown,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  calends  of  January  were  ill  suit- 
ed  to  be  nundinae,  because  this  day  was  generally 
spent  by  every  father  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fam- 
ily, and  that  the  nones  were  avoided  because,  as 
Ovid'  says,  Nonarum  tutela  deo  caret.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  Julian  calendar  was  introduced, 
these  scruples,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 
neglected,  and  in  several  ancient  calendaria  the 
nundinae  fall  on  the  first  of  January  as  well  as  on 
the  nones.  ( Vid.  Graev.,  Thesaur.j  viii.,  p.  7,  and 
the  calendarium  given  in  the  article  Calendar.) 
Both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  it  was 
sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  religious  reasons, 
to  transfer  the  nundinae  from  the  day  on  which  they 
should  have  fallen  to  another  one.*  The  nundinae 
themselves  were,  according  to  Plutarch,*  sacred  to 
Saturn,  and,  according  to  Granius  Licinianus,*  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nundinae  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupite;. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nundinae  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
Romulus,^  and  others  that  it  was  Servius  Tullius* 
who  instituted  them,  while  the  nature  of  the  things 
for  which  they  were  originally  set  apart  seems  to 
show  that  their  institution  was  as  old  as  the  Romu- 
lian  year  often  months,  or,  at  least,  that  tney  were 
instituted  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  population 
extended  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  itself 
For  the  nundinae  were  originally  market-days  foi 
the  country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rome  to 
sell  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  on  which  the 
king  settled  the  legal  disputes  among  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  nundinae  were  feriae  oi 
dies  nefasti,  and  that  no  comitia  were  allowed  to  bt 

1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,i.,  18.— Dion  Cass.,  xL,  4/.— -Id.,  xlviii.,  S3.} 
—2.  (Gesch.  der  Riim.  StaaUr..  p.  183.)  — 3.  (FsM.,  i.,  58.)  —4 
(Dion  Cass.,  Ix.,  24.)  —  5.  (Q  last.  Rom.,  p.  275,  D.)  —  6.  (ap 
Macrob.,  Sal.,  i.,  16.)  —  7.  (I  tonyi*.  Hal.,  ii.,  p.  9(8,  ed.  Sjrll  - 
Tuditanas  ap.  Macrob.,  Sat  I.  c.)  — 8  (Caasios  ITemirr  to 
MaoTob.,  L  e.) 
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netd,  we  have  to  understand  this  of  the  popolus, 
and  not  of  tlie  plebes ;  and  while  for  the  populus 
the  nundinse  were  feriee,  they  were  real  day?  of  busi- 
ness {dies  fasti  or  comitiahs)  for  the  plebeians,  who 
on  these  occasions  pleaded  their  causes  with  mem- 
bers of  their  own  order,  and  held  their  public  meet- 
ings (the  ancient  comitia  of  the  plebeians)  and  de- 
bates on  such  matters  as  concerned  their  own  or- 
der, or  to  discuss  which  they  were  invited  by  the 
ienate.^  How  long  this  distinction  existed  that  the 
lundinac  were  nefasti  for  the  patricians  and  fasti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  fasti  for  both  orders,*  though,  according 
to  Granius  Licinianus,'  this  change  was  introduced 
at  a  later  time  by  the  lex  Hortensia,  286  B.C.  This 
inn  3vation,  whenever  it  was  introduced,  facilitated 
the  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata.  In  the  ancient  calendaria,  therefore,  the 
nundinse  and  dies  fasti  coincide.  The  subjects  to 
be  laid  before  the  comitia,  whether  they  were  pro- 
posals for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of  officers, 
were  announced  to  the  people  three  nundinse  be- 
forehand {Irinundino  die  proponere*). 

The  nundinae  being  thus  at  aU  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  exclusively  for 
them,  and  afterward  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  con- 
fined to  these  days,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day;*  that  is,  if  a  prop- 
osition did  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one  day,  it 
was  lost,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  before 
the  people,  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  announce 
it  three  nundines  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
new  subject. 

Instead  of  nundinal  the  form  nundinum  is  some- 
times used,  but  only  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  nu- 
meral, as  in  trinundinum  or  trinum  nundinum.  (See 
Ihe  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  is  also  used  in 
tlie  expression  ifUernundinum  or  inter  nundinunif 
that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  nun- 
•iinsB.*  The  word  nundinse  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  market-place,  or  a  time  for  marketing  in 
general.'' 

NU'NDINUM.    (Ftd.  NuNDiNiB.) 

x\lJNTIA'TJO.     {Vid.  Operis  Novi  Nuntiatio.) 

NU'PTI^.    (  K/i.  Marriage,  Roman.) 

♦NYCT'ERIS  {wKrepic),  the  common  Bat,  or 
VcsyertUio  murinus.  "  It  is  not  improbable,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  that  the  &/>irvia  of  the  ancient  po- 
»ts  was  the  Vesper tilio  spcctrum-y  or  Vampyr."* 

•NYCTIC'ORAX  (w/cn/copaO,  a  bird  described 
by  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  authors.  "The 
Nyctieorax  of  modem  naturalists  is  a  species  of 
Heron,  but  the  wKTixopa^  of  Aristotle  would  rath- 
vT  appear  to  have  been  a  species  of  Owl.  It  might 
he  supposed  the  Stryx  nyctea^  or  Great  White  Owl, 
■f  it  were  ascertained  that  it  is  found  in  the  south 
ef  Europe."' 

♦N YMPHiEA  {yvn^aia),  a  plant.  "  The  descrip- 
ion  of  it,"  says  Adams,  "  which  is  given  by  The- 
aphrastus,  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the 
Nymphaa  alba  or  the  lutea^  i.  e.,  the  White  or  the 
Yellow  Water  Lily.  The  two  species  described 
by  Dioscorides  are  referable  to  the  two  species  of 
Nymphaa  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  Nym- 
fhaa  luiea  is  now  held  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  and 


1.  (I>>in-».  Hal.,  vii.,  p.  463.  —  Macrob.,  L  c— Plin.,  11.  N., 
jrviii.,  S. — Fwitts,  b.  v.  Nundina*.  —  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hirt.  of 
Rome,  ii ,  (.  S13,  &e.)  —  2.  (Gellius,  zz.,  1,  (f  49.)  —3.  (ap.  M»- 
erob.,L  c; — 4.  (Macrob.,  1.  c— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  zvi.,  19.  — Id., 
T^ilipp.,  v.,  3.— -Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  16.— Lir.,  iii.,  35.)— 5.  (Diooyi. 
Hal.,  iz.,  p.  506.)  — 6.  (Varxo  and  LuciL  ap.  Nonium,  iii.,  145.) 
-7.  (Cic,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  33.— Id.,  Philipp.,  v.,  4.)- 8.  (Arii- 
lot.,  II.  A.,  i.,  ].— JElian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  45.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  ▼.) 
-9.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  12.— Id.  ib.,  viii.,  5.-  Id.  ib.,  iz  ,28.- 
idoms.  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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is  called  Nuphar  lutea  by  Smith,  Hooker,  and  ottei 
late  botanists.  The  term  Nufhar  is  said  to  be  an 
Egyptian  word,  signifying  *the  medicine  of  tbfl 
Nile.'  It  occurs  among  the  synonymes  of  IHoboof- 
ides.  By  the  Arabian  authors  it  is  called  iVenai/cr, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Nuphar.  Sibthorp  found 
the  Nuphar  lutea  growing  in  the  lakes  of  Theasaly, 
as  described  by  Dioscorides."* 

NYMPHAGO'GUS  (wfi^yuroc).     {Vid.   Mae 
EiAOB,  Greek,  p.  620.) 


OATH  (GREEK).  An  oath  {5pK<K)  is  an  appea* 
to  some  superior  being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  the  swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intendr 
to  perform  the  promise  which  he  makes.  Hence 
the  expressions  laru  Zevg,  -^eov  fiofnvpo/iai,  and 
others  of  the  sam^  import,  so  frequently  used  in  the 
taking  of  oaths.*  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  appeal 
implies  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  the  be- 
ing so  called  upon,  but  also  in  his  power  and  incli- 
nation to  punish  the  false  swearer ;  and  the  force 
of  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  belief.  Hence  an 
oath  is  called  ^euv  6pK0^.*  Zevc  6pKtoc*  is  the  god 
who  has  regard  to  oaths,  and  punishes  their  viola- 
tion. Z)7v*  l^ov  inofioTov*  means  (according  to  Sui- 
das)  SpKOv  kyyvfjT^v. 

We  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  occa- 
sions, as  treaties,  alliances,  vows,  compacts,  and 
agreemo^ts,  both  between  nations  and  indiTidnals. 
Thus,  wi.en  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  agree  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  they  ratify  their  agreement  by 
an  oath.*  The  alliance  between  Crcesus  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  is  confirmed  by  an  oath.*  So  is 
the  treaty  between  the  Mfedes  and  Lydians,  whose 
rites  in  swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  us*)  were  ll*^ 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  anns  and  tasted 
each  other's  blood.  We  may  farther  notice  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  upon  which  every  state  was  to  swear 
kmxt^ptov  BpKov  Tov  fiiyiarovj*  the  vow  of  the  Ionian 
women,"  that  of  the  Phocaans,"  and  theprumise  of 
Circe  to  Ulysses."  The  reliance  placed  in  an  oath 
is  specially  shown  in  the  dialogue  between  JEgeur 
and  Medea  in  Euripides,"  and  the  speech  of  Mi 
nerva  in  Euripides."  For  other  examples  we  refci 
the  reader  to  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  647;  (Ed.  C<rf., 
1637;  TracUn.,  1183.— Herod.,  vi..  74,— Horn.,  /i.. 
ix.,  132. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  religious  feeling,  and  paid  high  regard  to 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathereid  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  especially 
from  the  writings  of  the  poets  Homer,  iEscbj^los, 
and  Pindar."  They  prided  themselves  on  being  su- 
perior  in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians."  The 
treacherous  equivocation  practised  by  the  Peraians 
at  the  siege  of  Barca^^  would  have  been  repngnant 
to  the  feelings  of  a  people  whose  greatest  hero  dc<- 
clared  that  he  hated  like  hell  one 

•Of  ;f'  irepovfiev  Kevd^  ivl  ^psalv^  uXXo  6k  /?<i4t|.** 

The  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment  ei 
perjury  after  death,  which  they  assign  to  the  infer 
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aal  gods  or  Furies  ;^  and  we  find  many  proofs  of  a 
persuasion  that  perjurers  would  not  prosper  in  this 
world.'  One  of  the  nrtost  striking  is  the  story  told  by 
Leutycbides  to  the  Athc:iians  of  Glaucus  the  Spar- 
Ian,  who  ccinsuUed  the  l*ythian  oracle  whether  he 
should  restore  a  depositc,  or  deny  on  oath  that  he  had 
ever  received  it ;  and  who,  for  merely  deliberating 
upon  such  a  qud'^ion,  was  cut  off  with  his  whole 
family.* 

Anciently  the  perscr.  who  took  an  oath  stood  up, 
and  lifted  hiK  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  would  in 
pnj  cr ;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 
•equi^ed  the  same  sort  of  ceremony.*  Oaths  were 
frequently  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libation.* 
Both  uacrifice  and  libation  are  used  in  the  compact 
of  tho  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  //.,  iii.,  276.  The 
victims  on  such  occasions  were  not  eaten,  but,  if 
sacrificed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  were  buried 
n  the  ground ;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown  into 
•he  sea  or  a  river.* 

The  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
/ictims,  or  on  the  altar,  or  some  other  sacred  thing, 
us  if  by  so  doing  they  brought  before  them  the  del- 
«y  by  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  made  him 
^vitncss  of  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  expressions 
rpof  TOP  pufMv  i^opKi^etv,  bfivvvai  Ka&  UpCivJ*  In 
Homer,*  Juno,  making  a  solemn  promise  to  Sleep, 
takes  the  Earth  in  one  hand  and  Heaven  in  the  oth- 
er, and  swears  by  Styx  and  the  subterranean  gods. 
To  touch  the  head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was 
a  common  custom.  The  hand  esl^ecially  was  re- 
garded as  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  and  the  allusions  to 
the  junction  of  hands  in  making  contracts  and 
agreements  abound  in  the  ancient  writers.*  Other 
superstitious  rites  were  oflen  superadded,  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  the  ceremony,^*  which  appear 
to  be  rdiculed  by  Aristophanes." 

The  difierent  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes ;  as  the  Thebans  by 
Hercules,  lolaus,  &c.,  the  Lacedsmonians  by  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  the  Corinthians  by  Nepi..iie  ;*•  the 
Athenians  swore  principally  by  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Apollo  (their  narpuog  ^e6g\  Ceres,  and  Bacchus. 

The  oflice  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the  place, 
or  the  K'casion  often  suggested  the  oath  to  be  ta- 
ken. Thus  Iphigenia,  the  priestess,  swears  by  Diana 
in  Euripides,  Ivh.  in  Taurus  Menelaus  bids  Antilo- 
chus  swear  by  Neptune  (llitf  0(|ut«trian  god),  the  sub- 
ject being  on  horses."  So  JPhiiippides,  in  Aristopha- 
nes,** is  made  ridiculously  to  swear  V7f  tov  Hoaitdd 
Tov  lirirtav.  Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre,^*  Telem- 
achu»  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father.**  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  famous  oath  in  Demosthenes  by  the 
warriors  who  fought  at  Marathon,  6lc.  Here  we 
may  observe,  that  as  swearing  became  a  common 
practice  with  men  upon  trivial  occasions  and  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  they  used  to  take  oaths  by  any 
god,  person,  or  thing,  as  their  peculiar  habits,  or 
predilections,  or  the  fancy  of  the  moment  dictated. 
Pyibagorar.  :r.  ihh  account,  swore  by  the  number 
Four."     SocrhvJ^    :sed  to  swear  v^  tov  /ci'va,  in 
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which  he  was  absurdly  imitated  by  others.^  Art» 
tophanes,  so  keenly  alive  to  al  the  foibles  of  hia 
countrymen,  takes  notico  of  this  custom,  and  turos 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sausage-deal- 
er swear  v^  tov  'Epft^v  toi»  iiyopaiov,^  Socrates  ua 
TTpf  'Avairvoi/v,  &c.' 

Women  also  had  their  favourite  oaths.  As  the 
men  preferred  swearing  by  Hercules,  Apollo,  6cc.,  so 
the  other  sex  used  to  swear  by  Venus,  Ceres,  anu 
Proserpine,  Juno,  Hecate,  Diana;  and  Ath;*niaa 
women  by  Aglanros,  Pandrosus,  dtc* 

The  security  which  an  oath  was  supposed  to  con< 
fer,  induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  modern 
times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  persons  in- 
vested with  authority,  or  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
charge of  responsible  duties.*  The  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  science  of  legislation  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  were,  of  all  the  Greek  states, 
the  most  punctilious  in  this  respect.  The  youth, 
entering  upon  his  20th  year,  was  not  permitted  to 
assume  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  or  to  be  regis- 
tered in  the  Xrj^LapxiKov  ypafi/xaTciov,  without  taking 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  Temple  of  Aglauros  to  obey 
the  laws  and  defend  his  country.  (The  form  of  his 
oath  is  preserved  in  Pollux.*)  The  archon,  the 
judge,  and  the  arbitrator  were  required  to  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  perform  their  respective 
duties.^  ( Vid.  Dicastes.)  As  to  the  oath  taken  by 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosthenes." 
As  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Ma&tvria.  The 
importance,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths  in 
courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages  in 
the  orators.*  Demosthenes  constantly  reminds  his 
judges  that  they  are  on  their  oaths,  and  Lycnrgus*' 
declares  that  to  awixov  tj^v  djifMOKpariav  opKog  kariv. 
The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common. 
T:i{.'  history  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  observation.  While 
in  the  popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
continued  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  weight  or  value.  Jt  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  orators, 
and  other  writers  of  that  period,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  practice  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence. The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  7  ■y?ujca' 
b(iL)fiox\  V  <5^  ^pvv  iivufioTogt^*^  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes**  was  too  often  realized  in 
action.  To  trace  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek 
character  belongs  not  to  'ihis  place.  We  conclude 
by  reminding  our  readeru  that  in  a  later  age  the 
Greeks  became  a  by-worJ  among  the  Romans  for 
lying  and  bad  faith.*' 

A  few  expressions  deserve  notice.  N//  is  used 
by  Attic  writers  in  affirmative  oaths,  ftu  in  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  affirmation,  still  preserved 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenophon,  was 
vat  fiu.^*  N?}  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of 
VGM,  used  with  an  accusative  case,  fiu  being  omit- 
ted, as  it  ofXen  is  in  negative  oaths.**  N9.  however, 
is  never  used  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  em- 
ploy a  paraphrase  in  affirmative  oaths,  such  as 
^ebv  fiaprvpcaGai.     *Ef:ofivvvaL  is  used  affirmative- 
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If,  &irofiv^at  negatively,  according  to  Eustatlite.' 
^i6/iwaOaL  is  to  swear  strongly,  to  protest.*  "Ojp- 
Kfcv,  though  oflen  used  synononnously  with  6p- 
Koc,  signifies,  more  strictly,  a  compact  ratified  by 
^atb  ;  opKia  rifivetv  is  to  make  a  compact  with 
oaths  and  sacrifice ;  and  through  the  frequent  prac- 
tice of  sacrificing  on  such  occasions,  it  came  that 
ipKLov  was  sometimes  used  for  the  victim  itself* 
In  the  phrase  bfivvvai  KaO'  lepCtv,  the  original  mean- 
ing of  Kara,  was,  that  the  party  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  vinims ;  but  the  same  phrase  is  used  meta- 
phorically in  other  cases,  where  there  could  be  no 
such  ceremony.  Thus  nard  ;f tA/wv  evx^iv  not^aao' 
Bai  ;tt/4c/pov^  is  to  make  a  vow  to  ofiTer  a  thousand 
kids  ;  as  though  the  party  votcing  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  kids  at  the  timCf  as  a  kind  of  stake.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  hfivvvai  Kar'  k^(jXeiac. 

OATH  (ROMAN)  {jiujurandum,  juramcntum). 
The  subject  of  Roman  oaths  may  be  treated  of  un- 
der four  different  heads,  viz. :  1.  Oaths  taken  by 
magistrates  and  other  persons  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Republic.  2.  Oaths  taken  in  transac- 
tions with  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
public. 3.  Oaths  taken  before  the  pretor  or  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  4.  Oaths,  or  various  modes  of 
swearing  in  common  life. 

I.  Oaths  taken  by  magistrates  and  other  persons 
who  entered  the  service  of  the  Republic  — After  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  consuls,  and  sub- 
sequently all  the  other  magistrates,  were  obliged, 
within  five  days  after  their  appointment,  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  (in  leges  jurare*).  Vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to 
swear  on  any  occasion.*  but  whether  they  also  en- 
tered upon  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
When  a  flamen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  magistracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion (ttZ  Icgibus  solv€retur)y  or  he  might  depute  some 
one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  unless  the  permission  was  granted  by  the 
people.  The  first  Roman  consuls  seem  only  to 
have  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the  kingly 
government,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so,'  and 
this  may  have  been  the  case  till,  all  fears  of  such  a 
restoration  having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed 
into  a  jusjurandum  in  leges.  The  consular  oath 
was  occasionally  taken  under  the  Empire.  • 

During  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  we  also 
find  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of  their  oflSce 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people,  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  undertaken  nothing 
against  the  Republic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfare.*  In  some  cases  a  tribune  of 
the  people  might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  they  would  observe  a  plebiscitum, 
and  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  lex  Agraria  of  Saturninus.  The  cen- 
sor Q.  Metellus,  who  refused  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile."  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  all 
magistrates,  on  entering  their  office,  were  obliged  to 
pledge  themselves  by  a:,  oath  that  they  would  ob- 
serve the  acta  Csesarum  (jurare  in  acta  Ccesarum^^), 
and  the  senators  had  to  do  the  same  regularly  every 
year  on  the  first  of  January.** 
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•xxTii.,  p.  52.— Id.,  xxxviii.,  p.  72.— Id.,  liii.,  p,  568,  ed.  Steph. — 
|.iv.,xxix.,  37  )— 10.  (Appian,  De  BoU.  Civ.,  i.,  29.— Cic,  Pro 
text.,  47.— Plut.,  M5r.,29.)— 1 1 .  (Suet.,  Tib.,  67.— Tacit.,  Ann., 
I.,  78.— Id,  ib.,  xiii.,  26.— Id.  ib..  xvi.,  22.— Dion  Cass.,  xlvii., 
f  184,  drc.}— 12.  (Dioa  Cass.,  Ixviii.,  p.  7S4.— Compare  Lipsi- 
■«.  Ere«n.  A.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xvi.,  S3.) 
070 


Ail  Roman  soldiers,  after  they  wei\.  cnktted  for 
■  campaign,  had  to  take  the  military  oath  (saeror 
mentum),  which  was  administered  in  the  following 
manner:  Each  tribunus  militum  assembled  his  le- 
gion, and  picked  out  one  of  the  men,  to  whom  be 
put  the  oath,  that  he  would  obey  the  commands  oi 
his  generals,  and  execute  them  punctually.  Tbc 
other  men  then  came  forward,  one  after  another, 
and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  they  woukS 
do  like  the  first  {idem  in  wi«*).  Livy*  says  that,  untU 
the  year  216  B.C.,  the  military  oath  was  a  real  sac- 
ramentum  {vid.  Sacsamkntum),  i.  e.y  the  soldien 
took  it  voluntarily,  and  promised  (with  imprecations) 
that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  army,  and  not 
leave  their  ranks  except  to  fight  against  the  enemy 
or  to  save  a  Roman  citizen.  But  in  the  year  216 
B.C.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by  the  tribunes 
to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes  put  to  them, 
that  they  would  meet  at  the  command  of  the  con- 
suls, and  not  leave  the  standards  without  their  oi 
ders,  so  that  in  this  case  the  military  oath  hecarois 
a  ju^urandum.  But  Livy  here  forgets  that,  long 
before  that  time,  he  has  represented'  the  soldiers  ta- 
king the  same  jusjurandum.  A  perfect  formula  ol 
a  military  oath  is  preserved  in  Gellios.*  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  any  oath  might  be  taken  in 
two  ways  :  the  person  who  took  it  either  framed  it 
himself,  or  it  was  put  to  him  in  a  set  form,  and  in 
this  case  he  was  said  in  verba  jurare^  or  jurare  verbU 
conceptis.  Polybius*  speaks  of  a  second  oath  which 
was  put  to  all  who  served  in  the  army,  whethei 
freemen  or  slavds,  as  soon  as  the  castrametatio  bad 
taken  place,  and  by  which  all  promised  that  thej 
would  steal  nothing  from  the  camp,  and  that  they 
would  take  to  the  tribunes  whatever  they  miglit 
happen  to  find.  The  military  oath  was,  according 
to  Dionysius,*  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and  the  la\r 
allowed  a  general  to  put  to  death,  without  a  formal 
trial,  any  soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  hi^ 
oath.  It  was  taken  upon  the  signa,  which  were 
themselves  considered  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the 
Empire  a  clause  was  added  to  the  military  oath. 
in  which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  oon- 
sider  the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  loved  neither  theok- 
selves  nor  their  children  more  than  their  sover- 
eign.' On  the  military  oath  in  general,  compare 
Brissonius,  De  Formul.,  iv.,  c  1-5. 

II.  Oaths  taken  in  t*"insacfions  teith  foreign  »«- 
tions  in  the  name  of  the  Republic. — The  most  ancient 
form  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Livy,* 
in  a  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Albans.  The 
pater  patratus  pronounced  the  oath  in  the  name  of 
his  country,  and  struck  the  victim  with  a  flint- 
stone,  calling  on  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Roman  na- 
tion in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  pater  patratus)  de- 
stroyed the  animal,  if  the  people  should  violate  the 
oath.  The  chiefs  or  priests  of  the  other  nation  then 
swore  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  own  gods.  Tlie 
ceremony  was  sometimes  different,  inasmuch  as 
the  fetialis  cast  away  the  stone  from  his  hands, 
saying,  *^Si  seiensfaUo,  turn  me  Diespiter  sulva  ur^t 
arceque  bonis  ejiciat^  uti  ego  hunc  lapidem*  Owing 
to  the  prominent  part  which  the  stone  {Upis  sUex) 
played  in  this  act,  Jupiter  himself  was  called  Jupi 
ter  Lapis,^*  and  hence  it  was,  in  after  times,  not  uu 
common  among  the  Romans,  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, to  swear  by  Jupiter  Lapis."  In  swearing  to  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  a  victim  (a  pig  or  a 
lamb)  was  in  the  early  times  always  sacrificed  by 


1.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  21.— Fest.,  s.  t.  ProjnnitkMim.)— 9.  (xxij^  WBji 
—3.  (iii.,  20.)— 4.  (xvi.,  4.— Compare  Diosyv.  Ha:  ,  ri.,  n,  IM 
—Id.,  viii.,  p.  555,  ed.  Sylb.)— 5.  (ri.,  33.)— 0.  (xi  ,  p.  7»S.>— 7 
(Arrian,  Epict.,  iii.,  14.— Suet.,  Calif ,  lS.~AiamiUi.  Mmeft. 
xxi.,  5.)— 8.  (u,  24.)— 9.  (Feat.,  a.  ▼  Lapidex&.)->1Q.  (WmT 
iii.,  25.)-ll.  (OelUuB,  i.,  «1.-Cic  wd  Fan:.,  vii.,  I,  M.-  /ST 
Sulla,  10.) 
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the  fetialis  (thence  the  expressions  ftzdua  xcere^ 
ipKia  Tifiveiv)^  and  the  priest,  while  pronouncing 
the  oath,  probably  touched  the  victim  or  the  altar* 
(Compare  Fetiales.)  This  mode  of  swearing  to  a 
treaty  through  the  sacred  person  of  a  fetialis  was 
observed  for  a  long  time;  and  afler  the  second 
Panic  war,  the  fetiales  even  travelled  to  Africa  to 
perform  the  ancient  ceremonies.*  The  jus  fetiale, 
however,  fell  into  disuse  as  the  Romans  extended 
their  conquests  ;  and  as,  in  most  cases  of  treaties 
wiih  foreign  nations,  the  Romans  were  not  the 
partj  iiat  chose  to  promise  anything  on  oath,  we 
hear  of  no  more  oaths  on  their  part ;  hut  the  foreign 
nation  or  conquered  party  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  promise  with  a  solemn  oath  (sacramentum)  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Romans,  and 
documents  recording  such  promises  were  kept  in 
the  Capitol.*  But  in  cases  where  the  Romans  had 
reason  to  mistrust,  they  demanded  hostages,  as  be 
ing  a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  this  was  the 
practice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted  most 
generally.  At  first  the  Romans  were  very  scrupu- 
lous in  observing  their  oaths  in  con  tracts,  or  trea- 
ties with  foreigners,  and  even  with  enemies;  but 
attempts  were  soon  made  by  individuals  sophisti- 
cally  to  interpret  an  oath  and  explain  nway  its  bind- 
ing character;*  and  from  the  third  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  Republic,  perjury  was  common 
among  the  Romans  in  their  dealings  with  foreign- 
p-ra  as  well  as  among  themselves. 

HI.  Oaths  taken  before  the  pralor  or  in  courts  of 
justice. — In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
anything  had  been  promised  by  a  person  on  oath, 
the  promise  had,  in  a  court  of  justice,  no  more  bind- 
ing  power  than  it  would  have  had  without  the  oath, 
and  the  oath  was  in  such  case  merely  a  stronger 
promise  as  far  as  the  conscience  of  the  person  who 
took  it  was  concerned.*  But  if  a  slave,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  had  promised  on  oath 
to  perform  certain  services  to  his  master,  the  oath 
was  considered  binding.*  The  emperors  also,  in 
some  cases,  considered  the  promise  of  a  free  citi- 
zen, when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath,  as  binding.^ 
Stimetimes,  when  a  case  was  brought  before  the 
pra!tor,  the  plaintiff  might  put  the  defendant  to  his 
oath  {de/erre  jusjurandum)  either  in  regard  to  the 
whole  case  in  question,  or  to  a  part  of  it.  If  the 
oath  was  taken,  the  whole  question,  or  that  part  of 
it  to  which  the  oath  applied,  was  settled  at  once,  and 
the  litis  contestatio,  or  a  formal  judicium,  was  su- 
perfluous. But  if  the  defendant  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  he  might,  in  return,  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath 
(referre  jusjuraTidum),  to  make  him  declare  se  non 
calumTiuE  causa  agere.  {Vid.  Calumnia.)  But  if 
the  defendant  neither  swore  himself,  nor  put  the 
plaintifi*  to  his  oath  of  calumny,  he  admitted  the 
necessity  of  a  judicium.  If  the  oath  merely  refer- 
red to  a  part  of  it,  so  that  the  defendant  only  ac- 
knowledged part  of  what  the  plaintiff  alleged,  a  ju- 
dicium was  still  necessary,  but  its  formula  was  of 
course  modified  .*  Respecting  the  oath  of  calumnia, 
to  which  the  defendant  might  in  all  cases  put  the 
plaintifT,  and  to  which  the  latter  also  might  be  put 
by  the  prastor,  see  Caluhkia.  The  formula  of  an 
oath  before  the  prstor  depended  upon  the  person 
!»ho  put  it* 

A  judex  or  judices  appointed  by  the  prietor  were 
obliged  to  promise  on  oath  to  discharge  their  duties 
according  to  the  laws."  Rein"  denies  that,  after  a 
judex  was  given  by  the  prastor,  either  of  the  liti- 

1.  (Virv.,  Jbl.,  xii.,  901,  *e.— Lir.,  zzi.,  45.)— 2.  (Li v.,  xxx., 
13.)--^.  (Liv.,  zxvi.,  144—4.  (Gelliat,  vii.,  18.— Liv.,  iii.,  20.— 
—id.,  uii.,  81.— Cic,  Da  Off.,  iii.,  27,  &c.)— 5.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  H. 
I  7,  ^  IS  )— 0.  (Dig.  n,  tit.  1,  ■.  7.— CompATo  40,  tit.  12,  b.  44.) 
-7.  (Cod.  2,  tit.  t!,  ■.  !.)-«.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2.  «.  34,  *  6,  Ac— 
Qatntil.,  ▼.,  6.)— 0.  (Dig.  IS,  tit.  2,  a.  3,  ^  4,  and  a.  5.)— 10.  (Cic, 
^a  ta^eDt.,  i.,  39  )-  -11.  (Rdm.  PnrAtr.,  p.  477,  Ac.) 


gant  parties  had  the  right  to  put  th  othei  to  aa 
oath ;  but  from  the  Digest*  it  is  clear  that  it  might 
be  dene  by  the  party  cui  onus  probatunis  incumbt- 
baty  provided  he  himself  had  before  taken  the  jus- 
jurandum  calumr.ia?.  When  documents  in  the  trial 
of  a  cause  were  In  id  before  the  judex,  of  which  he 
doubted  the  genuineness  or  correctness,  he  might 
make  the  party  who  brought  them  forward  estab- 
lish their  correctness  or  genuineness  by  an  oat.h.* 

The  witnesses  who  gave  their  evidence  in  xivil 
proceedings  before  a  judex,  sometimes  confinned 
their  testimony  by  an  oath,  which  they  either  took 
voluntarily,  or  which  was  put  to  them  by  the  judex. 
In  judicia  publica,  the  witnesses  had  always  to  give 
their  evidence  on  oath.*  We  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether,  in  all  instances  of  civil  causes, 
witnesses  might  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  in  a  civil  cause  a  witness 
generally  did  not  give  his  evidence  on  oath,  unless 
he  himself  chose  to  do  so,  or  the  judex,  for  special 
reasons,  thought  it  advisable  that  he  should. 

False  swearing  (pejerarc^  perjurium)  was  not  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  as  it  is  by  us.  Swearing 
was  merely  a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  person  who  was  guilty  of  false  swear- 
ing was  responsible  to  the  Deiiy  alone.  Perjury 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  punished  more  se- 
verely than  false  witness  in  general  given  without 
an  nath.  Whea  therefore,  Valerius  Maximus* 
speaics  of  infamia  perjurii,  nc  uses  infamia  in  a  pop- 
ular,  and  not  a  strictly  legal  sense.  Tlic  manne; 
in  which  the  Romans  regarded  perjury  is  implied  io 
an  expression  of  Cicero,*  who  says,  "  Pcrjurif 
poena  divina^  exitium;  humana,  dedecus^  Henc6 
every  oath  was  accompanied  by  an  execration,' 
and  perjury,  therefore,  was  an  act  which  belonged 
more  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors  than  to  an 
ordinary  court  of  justice.'  Witnesses  convicted  of 
having  given  false  testimony,  with  or  without  oath, 
were  punished.*    (Compare  Falsum.) 

IV.  Oaths  or  various  modes  of  swearing  in  com- 
mon life. — ^The  practice  of  swearing,  or  calling  upon 
some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  as- 
sertions made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary  con- 
versations, was  as  common  among  the  Romans  as 
among  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used  in 
swearing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
Hercle  or  MchercLey  that  is,  ila  me  Hercules  juvct, 
amet,  or  sertet  ;•  Po/,  Perpol^  or  JUdepol,  that  is,  per 
Pollucem;  per  Joecm  Lapidtm^  or  simply  ;>er  Jovem; 
per  superos ;  per  dcos  immortales ;  medius  fidiuSy 
that  is,  ita  me  Dius  {Aioi)fUius  juvet  ;**  ila  me  deus 
amett  or  dii  ament.  Sometimes,  also,  two  or  a 
great  number  of  gods  were  invoked  by  their  names." 
The  genii  of  men  were  regarded  as  divine  beings, 
and  persons  used  to  swear  by  their  own  genius  or 
by  that  of  a  friend,  and  during  the  Empire  by  that 
of  an  emperor."  Women  as  well  as  men  swore  by 
most  of  the  gods,  but  some  of  them  were  peculiar 
to  one  of  the  sexes.  Thus  women  never  swore  by 
Hercules,  and  men  never  by  Castor.  Varro,  more- 
over, said  that  in  ancient  times  wumen  only  swore 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  while  in  the  extant  writeri 
we  find  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollux.**  Juno 
and  Venus  were  mostly  invoked  by  women,  bu* 
also  by  lovers  and  efifeminate  men  in  general.** 


1.  (22,  tit.  S,  •.  25,  ^  3.)— 2.  (Dig.  12,  lit.  2,  s.  31.— Cod.  4,  tit 
1,  8.  2.)- 3.  (Cic,  Pro  Rom.  Ck)m.,  15.— Id.,  Pro  Sulb,  7.— Id, 
Pro  Font.,  9.— Id.,  Pro  Balb.,  5.— Quintil.,  v.,  7.— Val  M«, 
viii.,  5,  «  5.)— 4.  (viii..  5,  b.)—5.  (De  Lej?.,  ii.,  9.)— «.  (Plut-, 
Qujest.  Gnec.,  p.  275,  Franc.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  i.,  13.— LIt., 
zxiv.,  18.— Gellioii,  vii.,  18.) -8.  (Dig.  22,  tit.  5,  s.  10.)— • 
(Fest.,  •.  V.  Mecastor.)— 10.  (Fest.,  s.  v.— Varro,  De  Liiiar.  Lat. 
iv.,  p.  20,  Bip.)— 11.  (Plaut.,  Btcchid.,  iv.,  8,  51.— Ttrent. 
Andr.,  iii.,  2, 25.)— 12  (Horat.,  Epist.,  i.,  7,  94.-Suet.,  Calig., 
27.)— 13.  (Gelliuj,  x  .  6.)— 14.  (Plaut.,  Amphit.,  ii.,  2,  210.- 
Tibull.,  iv.,  13,  15.-  '.  iv.,  ii.,  98.— Ovid,  Amor.,  a.,  7.  97 -M 
ib.,  ii.,  8, 18.) 
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%  ItiTJcaLioiis  of  the  guds,  together  with  an  ex- 
ecration, in  case  the  swearer  was  stating  a  false- 
hood. Execrations  of  this  kind  are,  Dr.  we  per- 
dant;^  dii  me  inUrficiani  ;*  dispeream;*  ne  vieam;* 
ne  ^alvuf  /im,"  &c. 

&.  Persons  also  used  to  swear  by  the  individuals 
or  thiiigs  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  we  have  in- 
stances of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or  another 
man*s  head,*  by  his  eyes,'  by  his  own  welfare  or 
that  of  his  children,"  by  the  welfare  of  an  emper- 
or/ 6lc. 

Respecting  the  various  forms  of  oaths  and  swear- 
ing, see  Brissonius,  De  Formula  viii.,  c.  1-18. 

OBJ::.     ( Vid.  Tribus,  Greek.) 

OBELISCUS  {bCe^oKo^)  is  a  diminutive  of  Obe- 
lut  (o^c^of),  which  properly  signifies  a  sharpened 
things  a  skewer  or  spit^  and  is  the  name  given  to 
certain  works  of  Egyptian  art.  (Herodotus**  uses 
MMt:  in  the  sense  of  an  obelisk.)  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of  them  is 
required  by  the  fact  that  several  of  them  were 
transported  to  Rome  under  the  emperors.  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus**  says  that  "  an  obelisk  is  a  very 
ough  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  landmark  or 
boundary-stone,  rising  with  a  small  inclination  on 
all  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
imitate  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  its 
bulk,  it  terminates  in  a  prolongation  of  four  faces 
united  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  very  carefully  smooth- 
ed." Most  ancient  writers  consider  obelisks  as 
emblematic  of  the  sun's  rays.** 

An  obelisk  is,  properly,  a  single  block  of  stone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly,  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  but  do  not  terminate 
in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
small  pyramid,  consisting  of  four  sides  terminating 
in  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were  mostly 
made  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  from  which  place 
they  were  carried  to  the  different  parts  of  Egypt. 
They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at  the  entrance 
to  a  temple,  and  occasionally  in  the  interior,  and  were 
usually  covered  with  hieroglyph ical  inscriptions. 

Obelisks  were  first  transported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caused  one  to  be  erected  in  the  cir- 
cus, and  another  in  the  Campus  Martius."  The 
former  was  restored  in  1589,  and  is  called  at  pres- 
ent the  Flaminian  obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
116  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
obelisk  in  the  Campus  Martins  was  set  up  by  Au- 
gustus as  a  sundial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the 
Monte  Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792.  Its 
wholb  height  i^  r.hout  1 10  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  71  feet  Another  obelisk  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Ca'ir  i'd,  and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the 
Circus  of  Oa'//-«!d.'*  It  stands  at  present  in  front 
of  St.  Peter'D,  »/here  it  v/as  placed  in  1586,  and  its 
whole  height  io  about  132  feet,  and  without  the 
base  and  mo'^ern  onaments  at  the  top  about  83 
feet.  But  the  lar^e^st  obelisk  at  Rome  is  that  which 
was  originally  trausportrid  from  Heliopolis  to  Alex- 
andrea  by  Constaritiac,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
his  son  Constantiug,  vho  placed  it  in  the  Circus 
Maximus."  Its  presort  position  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Lateran  Church,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1588.  Its  whob  height  is  about  149  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  106  feet. 


1.  (Plaut,  Mil.  Gior.,  iii.,  2,  90.— Id.,  Cistoll.,  ii.,  1,21.)— 
t.  (Plaut.,  MostcU.,  i.,  3.  35.)-3.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  i.,  9,  47.)-4. 
fCic.  mi  Fam..  vii.,  23.— Mart.,  x.,  12,  3.)— 5.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xvi., 
I.)— o.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  8.  3,  ^  4.— Ovid,  Trist.,  v.,  4,  45.— Id., 
Heroid.,  iii.,  107.— Jur.,  vi.,  10.)— 7.  (Plaut.,  Menachm.,  v.,  9, 
I.— Ovid,  Amor.,  li.,  16,  44.)— 8.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  5.— Plin., 
Epist.,  ii.,  20.)— 9.  (Cod.  2,  lit.  4,  a.  41.)— 10.  (ii..  111.)— 11. 

Srii.,  4.)— 12.  (Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  14.)— 13.  (Plin., 
N.,  xxxTi.,  14.)-14.  (Plin.,  If.  N.,  xxxvi.,  15;  xvi.,  76,  «  2.) 
—19   (Amm.  Marc,  xvii.,  4.) 
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1  here  are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Rome  besiilvt 
those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them  are  ol 
historical  importance.  There  are  also  obelisks  io 
various  other  places,  as  at  Constantinople,  Arlep, 
Florence,  Catana  in  Sicily,  dec,  some  of  w  hich  r.ne 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  only  imitations. 

There  are  two  small  obelisks  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  were  brought  by  the  French  fr«rn 
Cairo.^ 

OB'ELOS.    (FVci.  Vero.) 

OBLIGATIO'NES.  Obligatio  is  defined*  to  Ur 
"  a  bond  of  law  by  which  we  are  under  a  necessity 
of  paying  {advenda)  anything  according  to  the  lawa 
of  our  state."  This  definition  has  only  reference  to 
one  part  of  an  obligation,  namely,  the  right  of  action, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  Roman 
obligation.  According  to  Paulus,'  the  substance  of 
an  obligation  consists  in  another  person  binding 
himself  to  give  to  us  something,  or  to  do  something, 
or  to  secure  or  make  good  something  {ad  dandanm 
aliquidy  vel  faciendum^  vcl  prastandum).  This  '*  biod- 
ing'*  must,  however,  be  understood  of  a  "logal 
binding,"  that  is,  the  party  who  fails  to  perfurrn 
what  he  has  engaged  to  do,  must  be  liable  to  legal 
compulsion;  in  other  words,  the  duty  which  he 
owes  may  be  enforced  by  suit  or  action.  Any 
agreement  which  is  binding  according  to  positive 
morality,  but  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be  le- 
gally enforced,  is  not  properly  an  obligatio,  but  still 
the  Romans  gave  such  agreement  the  name  of  obli- 
gatio, and  added  the  term  natural  is,  by  which  it  is 
opposed  to  civilis  and  praetoria  or  honoraria.  The 
obligationes  civiles  v^re  those  which  were  created 
by  enactments  {legihu8\  or  generally  were  estab- 
lished by  the  jus  civile ;  prsetoriae  or  honoranas  w  »te 
those  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  praDtor.  Viewed  with  reference  to  ti.e  eve  nf» 
on  which  the  law  operated  to  give  obligation!  s  s 
binding  force,  obligationes  arose  either  f/om  con- 
tract or  quasi  contract,  and  delict  {maUficium^  dtlici- 
um\  or  quasi  delict.*  According  to  Gains,  every 
obligatio  arises  either  from  contract  or  delict. 

Contract  (contractus)  was  made  in  four  ways — 
re,  verbis,  litteris,  and  consensu. 

As  an  example  of  a  contract  re,  Gaius  mentions 
mutuum.  {Vid.  Mutuum.)  Also,  if  a  man  received 
what  was  not  due  from  a  person  who  paid  by  mis 
take,  the  payer  had  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  just 
as  if  it  were  a  case  of  mutuum.  But ''  this  kind  of 
obligation,"  observes  Gaius,  "does  not  appear  U. 
arise  from  contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  the 
intention  of  payment  rather  intends  to  dissolve  or 
put  an  end  to  {distrahere)  a  transaction  {ncfrotiuni) 
than  to  commence  or  to  constitute  {conlrahere)  a 
transaction."  In  such  a  case  the  English  law  has 
a  fiction  of  a  promise  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  per 
son  who  has  received  the  money. 

To  the  contracts  made  re,  there  also  belong  Com 

MODATUM,  DePOSITUM,  and  PiGNUS. 

The  obligatio  verbis  was  contracted  by  oral  qnes 
tion  and  answer  between  the  parties.    The  fon^ 
of  words  was :   Dari  Spondes  1   Spondeo ;   Dabis  ! 
Dabo;  Promittisi  Promitto;  Fideproraiitis?    I'ide- 
promitto;  Fidejubesi  Fidejubeo;  Facies?  Faciaoi 
The  words  dari  spondes  1  spondeo,  were  so   i ah^ 
liarly  Roman,  that  their  legal  efifect  could   iu»t  b^ 
preserved  if  their  meaning  was  transferred  lato  uu- 
other  language;  nor  could  a  valid  obligatio  with  ^ 
peregrinus  be  made  by  the  nse  of  the  word  &p4>ndeo  ■ 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obligatio  miiSt  ha\c  hi-^  r 
the  presence  of  witnesses.* 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contract  by  question  ^na  kc 


1.  (Zocgm,  De  U«u  tt  Origiie  Obeliacorira.- B^viitiau,  a» 
tiqoitiea,  toI.  i.,  c.  14,  15,  LrniJun,  12ni<s  1838.)— S."  ''n^i,  ,^^ 
tit.  lS.)-«.  (Dijf.  44,  tit.  7,  a.  3.)-4.  (Inrt^  iii^  ot,  1%  iJ!^ 
(Oaitta,  iL--  93. 179.)- 6.  (Cic,  Pro  Rok.  Om^  5.)  "^ 
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r  (a:  inUrmgatione  tt  respovuione)  that  the  terms 
'*Btipulari"  and  "stipolatio"  refer.  The  word 
'*  Bttpiilari**  properly  refers  to  hira  who  asks  the 
question,  "  Si  quis  ita  dari  ttijmUtur ;  Post  mortem 
meant  dari  *ponde* ;  vel  ita.  Cum  moricrit,  spondes  ?" 
The  person  who  asked  the  question  was  stipulator; 
he  who  answered  the  question  was  promissor,  and 
he  was  said  spondere.'  Sometimes  the  whole  form 
af  words  which  comprises  the  question  and  the  an- 
iwer  is  comprehended  in  the  term  stipulatio,'  and 
ihe  pirticiple  "stipulata"  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
Missive  sense.* 

A  stipnlatio  which  contained  an  mi  possible  con- 
lition  was  invalid  (inuHlis).  As  tho  siipulatio  was 
r  {fleeted  by  words,  it  was  a  necessaty  consequence 
fhat  the  parties  should  have  powei  to  speak  and 
hear,  and  on  this  ground  was  founded  the  rule  of 
law  that  a  mutus  and  a  surdus  could  not  be  parties 
to  a  stipnlatio.  As  to  the  ability  of  pupilli  and  in- 
fantes with  respect  to  obligationes,  see  Impubbs  and 
I^rANs.  The  stipulator  might  have  another  party 
to  tho  contract  on  his  behalf,  who  was  called  ad- 
stipulaton  The  adstipulator  had  the  same  right  of 
action  as  the  stipulator,  and,  thetefore,  a  payment 
in  respect  of  the  stipnlatio  could  be  made  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  stipulator ;  and  the  stipulator  had  an 
actio  mandati  against  the  adstipulator  for  the  recov- 
ery of  anything  that  he  had  received. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  adstipulatio. 
The  right  of  action  did  not  pass  to  the  heres  of  the 
adstipulator,  and  the  adstipulation  of  a  slave  for  his 
master  bad  no  effect,  though  in  all  cases  he  could 
acquire  for  his  master  by  stipulation.  The  same 
role  of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  him  who  was  in 
mincipio,  for  he  was  servi  loco.  If  a  son  who  was 
ir  the  power  of  his  father  became  his  adstipulator, 
he  did  not  acquire  anything  for  his  father,  though  he 
acquired  for  him  by  stipnlatio.  StiU  his  adstipula- 
tio gave  the  son  a  right  of  action,  provided  he  was 
released  from  the  father's  power  without  a  capitis 
diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  father's  death,  or 
by  being  inaugurated  flamen  dialis.  The  same  rule 
of  law  applied  to  a  filiafamilias  and  to  a  wife  in 
manu. 

Those  who  were  bound  for  the  promissor  were 
called  sponsores,  fidepromissores,  fidejassores.  ( Vid. 

IlTTBBCBflSIO.) 

The  case  of  an  obligatio  Uteris  is  illustrated  by 
Gaius^  by  the  instance  of  nomina  transcripticia,  as 
when  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  from  a  person 
in  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  partnership, 
enters  it  in  his  book  (codiceM,  or  talmUB  expensi  et  ac- 
cepii)  as  a  debt  {expensumiUifert:*  expc7tsum  tulisse 
non  dicit,  cum  tabtUas  non  recital).  This  was  called 
"  Nomen  transcripticium  a  re  in  personam."  It  was 
called  transcriptio  a  persona  in  personam  when  a 
creditor  entered  in  his  books  a  debt  as  due  from  a 
third  party,  which  was  really  due  from  another 
party,  but  which  that  other  party  had  transferred 
{ddegavit)  to  the  creditor. 

Cicero  clearly  alludes  to  this  literarum  obligatio 
111  his  Oration  pro  Roscio  Comoedo.  He  sF.ys,* 
speaking  of  the  plaintiflf's  demand,  "  his  claim  is  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money  (pecunia  eerta)j  and  this 
must  be  either  *  data*  (a  case  of  obligatio  re),  or 
*  e.Tpen8a  lata'  (the  liteianim  obligatio),  or  stipulate 
(IP.  obligatio  veri)is)." 

Some  difliculty  arises  about  the  mode  of  convert- 
ing an  obligation  of  a  different  kind  into  an  obligatio 
{ teris.  The  sabject  is  discussed  by  Unterholzner^ 
•ii  an  ingenious  eHay,  which,  however,  was  written 


I.  (Gfttas,  ill.,  100,  lOft^—Dif?.  45,  tit.  1,  •.  113 :  "De  Yerbo* 
.ivn  Obii^tiooibiw.**)— S.  (Dig.  45,  tit.  ],«.  5,  ^  1.)— 3.  (Cic, 
?T>  Tljac.  Com.,  5.)—*.  (lii.,  128.)— 5.  (Compare  Cic,  Pro 
H  f  Om.,  *,  5.)— 6.  (c  5.)— 7.  (**  Ueber  dir  Redu  des  Cic«ro 
«i.  il  'H  Scrhi-*.<*TMrIer  Q.  Roacios,"  Zeitachria,  i.,  248.) 
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before  the  publication  of  the  MS.  of  Gams ,  ami  h 
has  since  been  discussed  by  other  writers.  Unter* 
holzner  conjectured  that  a  third  party,  with  tho 
consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  made  the  cntr> 
in  his  own  books ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  B\i\h 
port  of  this  assumption.  Theophilus'  represciitt 
the  literarum  obligatio  as  a  novatio  or  change  of  au 
obligation  of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  of  anothci 
kind,  and  this,  he  says,  was  effected  both  by  wordt 
and  writing  {prjfiaai  Kal  yp'jufiaai).  It  was  effected, 
according  to  him,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  the 
debtor  {ypd^eiv  l>t)fiaTa  npoc  avrov)  to  ask  his  con- 
sent to  the  old  obligation  being  made  into  a  new 
one  of  a  different  kind,  and  by  the  debtor  consenv 
ing.  As  stated  by  him,  the  obligatio  literis  might 
be  an  obligatio  contracted  by  a  letter  of  the  creditor 
to  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor's  reply.  In  principle, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  being  contracted 
by  the  debtor's  consent  expressed  by  a  subscription 
in  the  creditor's  books.  The  literarum  obligatio  of 
Theophilus,  however,  rather  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  other  kinds  of  literarum  obligatio  referred  to 
by  Gains,*  where  he  says,  "  this  obligation  can  be 
contracted  by  chirographa  and  syngrapha,  that  is, 
if  a  man  writes  that  he  owes  a  sum  of  money  oi 
will  pay  it ;  provided,  however,  there  be  no  stipnla- 
tio on  the  same  account."  Ic  is  not  impossible  that 
Gaius  means  that  the  creditor  might  convert  an 
obligation  of  another  kind  into  that  of  pecunia  ex- 
pcnsa  by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  his  book ;  for  it  is 
no  objection  to  this,  as  Unterholzner  has  it,  "  that  a 
unilateral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  should 
have  the  effect  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,"  fur  an  obligatio  was  already  contracted, 
which  the  creditor  would  have  to  prove ;  but  if  he 
could  prove  it,  the  law  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  pecunia  certa,  if  he  had  complied 
with  certain  forms.  Gains'  certainly  may  be  un 
derstood  as  asserting  that  this  obligatio  was  con- 
tracted simply  **  expensum  ferendo :"  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  general  opinion  that  this  literarum  obligatio 
required  the  consent  of  the  debtor  either  orally  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  or  by  letter  ;*  and  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  Gaius ;  for,  though  he  says 
that  the  debtor  is  bound  by  the  "  expensum  ferendo,** 
that  does  not  exclude  his  consent,  but  merely  shows 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  consent 
legally  binding. 

The  obligationes  consensu  were  emtio  and  ven- 
ditio,  locatio,  conductio,  societas,  mandatum.  AU 
obligationes  by  contract,  of  course,  required  con- 
sent and  the  evidence  of  consent ;  but  "  these  obli- 
gationes," says  Gaius,*  "  are  said  to  be  contracted 
consensuj  because  no  peculiar  form  of  words  or 
writing  was  required,  but  the  consent  of  the  parties 
to  the  transaction  was  sufficient."  Accordingly, 
such  transactions  could  take  place  between  persons 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  but  a  verborum 
obligatio  required  the  presence  of  the  parties.  The 
actions  founded  on  these  obligationes  consensu 
were  bonae  fidei. 

A  legal  obligatio  implies  a  right  of  action  against 
the  person  who  owes  the  duly  (71*1  oUigatur)  This 
right  of  action  (ex  contractu)  might  be  acquired  by 
any  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It  might  aU,o  be 
acquired  for  him  by  those  who  were  in  his  potes- 
tas,  manus,  and  mancipium ;  and  by  free  men  and 
slaves  whom  a  man  possessed  bona  fide,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  This  right  of  action  might  also  be 
acquired  by  a  man  through  the  acts  of  a  free  maa 
who  was  his  agent,  so  far  that  he  could  require  the 
cession  of  the  obligatio  so  acquired. 

An  obligatio  was  terminated  {toUitur)  in  various 


1.  (ad  tit.  1 :  "  Da  Lit.  Oblig  »)-«.  (lii.,  184.)— «.  (ili.,  117 1 
-4.  (Cic,  Pro  Rok:.  C'  m.,  5.— Val.  Ma«.,  tiii..  2,  t,>— »    (iii 
135.) 
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irays.  The  most  common  way  wad  by  payment 
(MoluHe)  of  what  was  dae.  A  man,  with  the  consent 
nf  the  creditor,  might  pay  another's  debt,  but  the 
two  schools  differed  as  to  the  legal  consequence  of 
Huch  payment.  The  Proculiani,  as  usual,  adhering 
strictly  to  fundamental  principles,  maintained  that 
the  debtor  was  still  under  his  obligatio,  but  if  the 
money  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  creditor,  he  had 
i  good  plea  of  dolus  malus  {exceptio  doli  mali). 

An  obligatio  might  be  terminated  by  acceptilatio. 
An  obligation  contracted  per  a;s  et  libram  might 
be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  also  one  ari- 
sing "  ex  judicati  causa."  (Vid.  Nexum.)  An  ob- 
ligatio might  also  be  determined  by  novatio,  which 
is  the  change  of  an  existing  duty  (debitum)  into  an- 
other obligation,  and  the  detennination  of  the  for- 
mer obligation.*  This  is  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing instance  :•  If  I  stipulate  that  Titius  shall  give 
me  what  is  due  from  you,  a  new  obligatio  arises 
by  the  intervention  of  a  new  person,  and  the  former 
obligation  is  determined  by  being  replaced  by  the 
latter ;  and  sometimes  a  former  obligatio  may  be 
determined  by  a  subsequent  stipulatio,  though  the 
subsequent  stipulatio  may  be  invalid.  If  the  stipu- 
lation was  from  the  same  person,  it  required  the 
addition  of  something  to  effect  a  novatio,  as  the 
addition  of  a  condition,  or  the  circumstance  of  add- 
ing to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  covenant.  As  to  the  case  of  a 
condition,  it  was  the  law  in  the  time  of  Gains  that 
there  was  no  novatio  until  the  condition  was  ful- 
filled, and  till  that  time  the  former  obligatio  con- 
tinued. The  opinion  of  the  great  jurist  Servius 
Sulpicius  as  to  the  condition  immediately  effecting 
a  novatio,  was  not  law  in  the  time  of  Gains  {alio 
jure  Jitimur). 

An  obligatio  was  also  determined  by  the  litis 
contestatio,  if  the  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  a 
legilimum  judicium.  It  is  stated  generally,  under 
the  articles  litis  contestatio  and  legitimum  judi- 
cium, what  is  the  import  of  these  terms  respective- 
ly.  Tlie  original  obligation  {principalis  obligatio) 
was  determined  by  the  litis  contestatio,  and  the 
defendant  {reus)  was  then  bound  {tcnctur)  by  the 
Litis  contestatio.  If  he  was  condemned,  the  litis 
contestatio  ceased  to  have  any  effect,  and  he  was 
bound  by  the  judgment  {ex  causa  judicali).  It  was 
a  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  that,  after  a  litis 
contestatio  in  a  legitimum  judicium,  a  man  could 
not  bring  his  action  on  the  original  contract ;  for  if 
his  declaration  or  demand  was  dari  mihi  oportere, 
it  was  bad  {inuulis)^  for  after  the  litis  contestatio 
the  dari  oportere  had  ceased.  In  the  case  of  a  ju- 
dicium auod  impjsrio  continetur,  the  obligatio  ex- 
isted ana  the  action  could  be  brought,  but  the  de- 
mand might  be  answered  by  a  plea  {cxcepiio)  of  a 
res  judicata  or  in  judicium  deducta.  In  the  judicia 
imperio  continentia  the  exceptio  rei  judicatae  cor- 
responds to  the  condemnatio  in  the  legitima  judi- 
cia, and  the  exceptio  rei  in  judicium  deductae  to  the 
litis  contestatio.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may 
consult  Keller,  Ueber  Litis  Contestation^  p.  11,  «fec. 

Obligationes  arising  from  contract  passed  by 
universal  succession  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
means  of  transferring  obligationes  from  the  credi- 
tor to  another  person  except  by  a  novatio,  which 
was  effected  by  the  assignee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
obligatio,  and  to  bind  him  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
Qotatio  was  not  effected,  the  assignee  could  only 
sue  as  the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor, 
and  not  in  his  own  name.' 

From  the  consideration  of  obligationes  arising 

1.  (Dig.  46,  tit.  3 :  <*  De  Nmationibuii  et  Delegationibaf  *—% 
'Guut,  iij.,  170.)— 3.  (Goi  -w,  i.,  38,  &c.) 
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of  obligationes  ^^qva  ex  delicto  oriuntur;**  andthcM 
delicts,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  obliga- 
tiones, are  Furtitm,  Bona  Rapt  a  or  Rapika,  Dam- 
num, and  Injuria.  All  these  obligationes  he  con- 
aiders  to  be  comprised  in  one  genus,  whereas  the 
obligationes  ex  contractu  are  &tribnted  into  ftmr 
genera. 

The  arrangement  by  the  Roman  juriists  of  obh- 
gationes  ex  delicto  with  obligationes  ex  contracts 
was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  both  classet 
of  obligationes  were  the  foundation  of  rights  t* 
personaniy  or  rights  ag:aindt  a  determmate  indirid  • 
ual  or  determinate  individuals ;  but  there  is  an  hn- 
portant  difference  in  the  origin  of  the  two  rights 
The  rights  ex  contractu  are  rights  founded  on  law- 
ful acts,  and  rights  ex  delicto  are  rights  founded 
on  infringements  of  other  rights. 

The  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu  are  not  enu- 
merated by  Gains,  but  they  are  discussed  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.*  These  obligationes  do  not 
properly  arise  either  from  contract  or  delict ;  bat^ 
inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  on  acts  which  are 
not  delicts,  they  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  contract  rather  than  to  delict,  if  we  will  refer 
them  to  one  of  these  classes.  But,  in  fact,  these 
quasi  contracts  belong  to  neither  class.  Instances 
of  these  quasi  contracts,  enumerated  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, are  **  absentis  negotiorum  gesiio**  {vid.  Ngco- 
TioBDH  Gestobum  Actio),  the  "  tutela  juMcium^'*^  a 
'*  communis  res  sine  socielate^^*  as  when  a  thing  has 
been  bequeathed  and  given  to  several  persons,  and 
some  other  instances. 

These  quasi  contracts  are  arranged  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  after  obligationes  ex  contractu, 
and  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  are  placed 
inunediately  after  the  obligationes  ex  delicto.  In- 
stances of  these  obligationes  quasi  ex  dtiicto  < 
merated  in  the  Institutes*  are,  "sipdez  Hum  t 
fecerit,"  and  the  case  of  '^dejcelum  effusumve,** 
others. 

We  may  now  examine  more  closely  the  meanio^ 
of  the  term  obligatio,  and  other  terms  used  is  rela- 
tion to  the  law  of  contracts.  Its  etymology  (Ufr-Ot 
to  bind)  points  merely  to  the  obligatory  part  of  a 
contract,  or  to  the  duty  owing  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  coniTELCi  {debitor)  to  the  other  p&rty  {crediior), 
or  to  the  duties  mutually  owing  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  word  which,  as  opposed  to  obUgatio 
or  "  binding,"  e^cpresses  the  determination  of  sudi 
binding,  is  "  solutio ;"  and,  generally,  some  form  of 
the  word  "  solve"  is  the  appropriate  term  to  ex- 
press the  legal  termination  of  the  obligatio.  But, 
inasmuch  as  duties  owing  by  one  party  to  the  con- 
tract, or  duties  mutually  owing  by  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  imply  a  right  in  the  other  party  to 
the  contract,  or  imply  mutual  rights  in  the  panies 
to  the  contract,  the  word  obligatio  is  often  used  to 
express  both  the  rights  and  the  corresponding  du- 
ties which  arise  out  of  the  contract.  Consistently 
with  this,  we  find  the  right  of  the  creditor  spoken 
of  as  his  obligatio,  and  the  duty  of  the  debtor  as  his 
obligatio.  There  is  no  special  name  in  the  Roman 
law  for  a  right  against  a  determinate  person  or  de- 
terminate persons.  The  name  for  ownership  or 
property  is  dominium,  to  which  is  opposett  the 
name  obligationes  as  descriptive  of  rights  against 
determinate  persons. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (Austin,  An  outline  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  General  Jurisprudence),  **  thai 
in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers  the  lenr.  ob- 
ligatio is  never  applied  to  a  duty  which  answers  to 
a  right  in  rcm.^*  But  as  the  duty  answering  to  ■ 
right  in  rem  is  only  the  duty  of  forbearance,  that  ia» 
of  not  doing  anything,  there  is  no  great  incon\eia- 
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eBoe  iti  the  want  of  a  name :  as  soon  as  an  act  is 
doii«^  which  is  an  infringement  of  the  right,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  delictum  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
Rmnans  use  this  word),  an  obligation  arises  by  force 
af  such  act  {obligatio  ex  delicto),  and  gives  the  injured 
person  a  right  of  action  against  the  wrong-doer. 

A  contractus,  as  it  will  appear  from  what  has 
V«n  said,  required  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to 
.(.  Those  obligationes  which  were  said  to  be 
rUinded  on  "  consent"  (consensus)  were  said  to  be 
^o  fjunded  only  because  consent  was  sufficient,^ 
dnd  no  peculiar  form  of  words  or  expression  was 
required  ;  whereas,  in  the  obligationes  contracted 
"re,"  "verbis,"  and  "Uteris,"  certain  acts, words, 
or  writing  were  required.  In  those  contracts 
where  particular  forms  were  not  required  in  order 
lo  convert  them  into  obligationes,  any  words  or 
acts  were  sufficient  which  were  evidence  of  con- 
sent. What  words  and  acts  are  evidence  of  con- 
sent, cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  generally  in 
any  system  of  jurisprudence.  But  certain  acts  or 
events  exclude  the  notion  of  consent,  even  if  the 
formal  parts  of  a  contract  have  been  most  scrupu- 
lously observed ;  constraint  by  force  or  threats  (n>, 
meius),  and  fraud  {dolus),  and,  in  many  cases,  error 
{errory  ignoraniia)^  either  render  the  agreement  ab- 
solutely null,  or  give  the  party  who  has  been  con- 
strained, deceived,  or  in  error,  various  modes  of 
defence  against  tlie  claims  of  the  other  party. 

An  obligatio  supposes  two  persons  ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  duty  is  due,  or  the  creditor,  and  the 
person  from  whom  it  is  due,  or  the  debitor.  But 
there  may  bo  more  than  two  parties  to  an  obliga- 
tio, either  as  creditores  or  debitores,  or  both,  all  of 
whom  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  fei.*  With  reference  to  a  person  who  is 
upder  the  same  obligatio,  a  person  may  be  called 
corrous.  But  when  there  are  several  parties  to  an 
obligatio,  there  are  properly  several  obligationes, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  debitores  are  several,  or  the  creditores  are 
several  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the  credi- 
tores and  debitores  are  several.  In  the  obligatio 
pro  rata,  the  claims  of  the  several  creditores,  or 
the  duties  of  the  several  debitores,  are  determinate 
parts  of  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  by  the  parts 
being  united  in  one  formal  obligatio.  There  are 
cases  when  several  creditores  may  claim  the  whole 
{tdtdum),  or  several  debitores  may  owe  the  whole 
Isolidum) :  where  a  creditor  claims  the  whole 
against  several  debitores,  there  are,  in  fact,  several 
obligationes  binding  on  the  several  debitores.  If 
he  can  only  claim  the  whole  once,  he  may  claim  it 
^om  any  of  the  debitores  ;  but  when  he  has  been 
satisfied  by  one  debitor,  his  whole  claim  is  extin- 
guished. 

An  obligatio  may  be  unilateral,  that  is,  may  only 
give  a  right  of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  mutuum,  stipulatio,  and  others ;  or 
it  may  be  bilateral,  that  is,  it  may  give  a  right  to 
each  party  against  the  other,  as  emtio,  venditio, 
locatio,  conductio. 

It  remains  to  explain  some  other  terms  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  most  general  name  for  any  agreement  is  con- 
<entio,  pactio,  pactum  eonventum,  and  its  essence 
IB  consent :  "  canventionis  verbum  generate  est,  ad 
•Junta  pertinens,  de  quiims  negotii  contrahendi  transi- 
^endifue  causa  consentiuni,  qui  inter  se  agunt."* 
Conventiones,  then,  were  juris  gentium,  and,  as  a 
fenus,  were  divisible  into  species.  Those  conven- 
tiones which  were  the  foundation  of  a  right  of  ac- 
tion were  called  contractus,  of  which  the  Roman 
law  acknowledged  the  four  kinds  already  mentioo- 
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ed.  As  these  contrartus  are  distinguished  b5  par 
ticular  names,  they  have  been  named  by  modern 
writers  contractus  nominati,  as  opposed  to  other 
contracts  presently  to  be  mentioned,  whi^sh  they 
have  named  innominati.  Contractrs  nominati,  at 
has  been  shown,  were  contracts  made  or  accompa 
nied  by  certain  forms :  if  these  forms  were  want- 
ing in  the  convenlio,  it  could  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  contractus  nominati ;  but  if  the  matter  of  the  con 
ventio  was  a  civile  negotium  or  a  civilis  causa,  it 
formed  an  obligatio,  and  was  the  foundation  of  an 
action  "  praseriptis  verbis"  or  "  in  factum ;"  or,  as  il 
is  clearly  expressed  by  Julian,^  this  is  the  actio  "  ad 
quam  necesse  est  confugere,  quoties  contractus  exist- 
unt,  quorum  appellationes  nulltt  jure  civili  prodita 
sunt."  All  the  events  upon  which  these  actions 
could  arise  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following 
heads  :  "  aut  do  tibi  ut  des,  aiU  do  ut  facias,  out  facto 
ut  des,  autfaeio  ut  facias."  An  example  of  the  first 
class  will  show  the  difference  between  these  innom- 
inate and  nominate  contracts  :  if  I  give  a  man  mor.- 
ey  for  a  tbiug,  this  is  buying  and  selling,  and  is  a 
nominate  contract ;  but  if  I  give  a  man  a  thing  for 
another  thing,  this  is  exchange,  and  it  is  an  innom- 
inate contract,  but  still  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  ci- 
vilis obligatio.  These  innominate  contracts  take  the 
name  of  contracts  from  their  resemblance  to  proper 
contracts  in  the  Roman  sense ;  but,  as  they  are  not 
referrible  to  any  one  of  such  contracts,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  form  them  into  a  separate  class.  These 
contracts,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  description  just 
given  of  them,  have  their  foundation  in  an  act  (a 
giving  or  doing)  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  so  liir  re- 
semble contracts  re.  Accordingly,  the  contract  is 
not  complete  so  long  as  a  thing  remains  to  be  given 
or  done  by  the  debitor ;  and  the  creditor  may  have 
his  action  {condictio)  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing 
which  he  has  given,  and  for  which  the  debtor  has 
not  made  the  return  (a  giving  or  an  act)  agreed 
upon.  The  creditor  has  also  his  action  generally 
iprascriptis  verbis)  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, or  for  compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  its  non-performance. 

All  other  conventiones  were  simply  pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  origi- 
nally the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  of  pleas  or 
answers  (exceptioncs)  \  that  is,  if  an  agreement  {con- 
ventio,  pactio)  could  not  be  referred  to  the  one  or 
other  class  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  right  of 
action.  Now  all  conventiones  were  the  foundation 
either  of  actiones  or  of  exceptiones.  Con  ventiones 
were  contractus  when  they  were  made  with  cer- 
tain forms ;  when  they  were  not  made  with  these 
forms,  but  still  on  good  consideration  (causa),  they 
were  the  foundation  of  a  civilis  obligatio.  When 
there  was  no  causa,  there  was  no  obligatio  created 
by  such  conventio,  and  it  is  added,*  "  therefore  a 
nuda  pactio  does  not  produce  an  obligatio,  but  an 
exceptio  :"  whence  it  follows  that  a  nuda  pactio  is 
a  pactio  sine  causa,  or  a  pactio  for  the  benefit  of  one 
party  only.  Sometimes  nuda  conventio  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  nuda  pactio.'  It  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  pactum  by  itself  means  a  one-sided  contract. 
Pactum  is  a  term  as  general  as  conventio  (pactum 
a  pactione — est  autcm  pactio  dvorum  pluriumze  in 
idem  placitum  consensus*),  and  is  a  part  of  all  con- 
tracts, as  conventio  is.  There  might  be  a  pactum 
or  pactio  relating  to  marriage,  the  establishment  ol 
a  servitus  in  provincial  lands,*  and  other  matters. 
But  pactum,  as  included  in  the  law  of  obligationes, 
obtained  a  limited  signification ;  and  it  was  used  to 
signify  agreements  not  included  among  the  con- 
tractus, but  still  binding  agreements,  as  Leing  found- 
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ed  on  a  causa  Some  of  these  obligatory  pacta 
were  he  foundation  of  an  actio  civilis,  and  some 
of  them  were  protected  by  the  proetor  :  ait  praetor  : 
'*  Facta  conventa  qua  nequc  dolo  malo  neque  adversus 
leges  plebiscitd  scnatus  consuUa  cdieta  dccreta  princi- 
pum  neque  quo  fraus  cui  eorum  fiat  facta  crunt  serva- 
f)o.*'^  The  parties  to  a  pactum  were  said  **pacisci." 
Anything  might  be  the  subject  of  a  "pactum"*  which 
did  not  involve  an  illegality.  If  an  illegal  pactum 
was  made,  it  ^mis  still  illegal,  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  stipulatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  relating  to  pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the  Di- 
gest under  the  head  of  Obligationes  et  Actiones,* 
but  in  the  same  book  with  the  titles  De  Jurisdic- 
tione,  &c. 

Savigny  contends  that  the  notion  of  agreement, 
or  of  contract  in  its  general  sense  {vertrag\  is  too 
narrowly  conceived  by  jurists  in  general.  He  de- 
fines agreement  to  be  the  "  union  of  several  persons 
in  one  concordant  declaration  of  will  whereby  their 
legal  relations  are  determined."  Consequently,  the 
notion  of  contract  or  agreement  must  be  extended 
to  other  things  ihan  to  contracts  which  produce 
obligationes :  for  instance,  tradition  is  characterized 
by  all  the  marks  of  an  agreement ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  declaration  of  their  will  by  the  parties  to  the 
tradition  is  insufficient  to  effect  complete  tradition 
without  the  external  act  by  which  possession  is  ac- 
quired, does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  essence  of 
the  agreement.  In  like  manner,  easements  {servi- 
tutes)  take  their  rise  from  agreement.  The  imper- 
fect conception  of  an  agreement  has  arisen  from  not 
separating  in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement 
from  those  acts  for  which  such  obligatory  agree- 
ment is  generally  a  preparation,  and  of  which  it  is 
an  accompaniment.  This  becomes  more  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real 
agreement,  but  without  any  obligation  :  it  is  merely 
a  giving  and  receiving  by  mutual  consent.  This 
general  notion  of  agreement  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Ulpian  already  quoted,  in  which  he  de- 
fines pactio  to  be  '*  duorum  pluriumve"  &c.  It  docs 
not  seem,  however,  that  the  Romans  applied  the 
terms  pactio,  pactum,  and  conventio  to  any  agree- 
ments except  those  which  were  the  foundation  of 
obligationes.' 

Pullicitatio  is  a  proffer  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  agree  (poUicitatio  offerenlis 
solium  promissum*).  A  pollicitatio,  of  course,  cre- 
ated no  obligatio.  The  word  is  frequently  used 
with  reference  to  promises  made  by  a  person  to  a 
state,  city,  or  other  body  politic,  such  as  the  prom- 
ise to  erect  a  building,  to  exhibit  public  shows,  &c. 
Such  pollicitationes  were  binding  when  there  was 
a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with  reference  to  a  dig- 
nity (honor)  conferred  or  to  be  conferred.  A  pollici- 
tatio sine  causa  was  also  obligatory  if  the  person 
began  to  do  what  he  had  promised,  as  if  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  building  or  cleared  the  ground 
{IJuic  thcatro  ex  privatorum  poUiciiationibus  multa  de- 
benture). 

A  person  who  vowed  anything  was  also  bound 
{vuto  obligatus). 

(Gains,  iii.,  88,  <Scc.— f«.v^,  iii.,  tit.  13,  &c.— Dig. 
47,  tit.  7,  De  Obligationibus  et  Actionibus. — Miihlen- 
bruch.  Doctrina  Pandcctarum,  lib.  iii.,  De  Obligation- 
ibus. — Marezoll,  Lehrbuch^  &c.  The  matter  of  ob. 
ligationes  is  arranged  by  Gans,  System  des  Romis- 
ehen  Civilrechts,  p.  60,  Vom  Obligationenreckt.) 

OBOLUS.     (Kirf.  Drachma.) 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  CORONA.  (Vid.  Corona,  p. 
809.) 

OBSO^NIUM.     {Vid.  Opsonium.) 

I.  (Di^.  2,  tit.  14,  ..  7  )-2.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7.)-S.  (Savigny, 
Syttem  des  Hout.  Rdm.  RechU,  iii.)— 4.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  12.  8.  3  ) 
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OCCUPATIO.  The  word  is  used  by  Cicero'  U 
express  the  acquisition  of  ownership  by  occupation, 
or  the  taking  possession  of  that  which  has  no  own- 
er. Among  the  modes  of  acquiring  ownership 
"  naturali  ratione,"  that  is,  by  such  means  as  are  in 
all  nations  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  means  of  ac- 
quiring ownership.  Gains'  enumerates  the  taking 
possession  of  those  things  quas  nulli'-s  sunt,  as  an- 
imals of  the  chase,  birds  and  fishes,  and  such  thingn 
are  said  **  occupantis  fieri.*** 

*OCHNE  {6xvn)i  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrus  ccmim. 
nis.    Theocritus  has  dxvac-     ( Vid.  Pyrus.)* 

♦OCHRA  (iJXpa),  our  Yellow  Ochre,  t  e..  tne 
ochrey  brown  iron  ore  of  Jameson.  It  was  much 
used  by  the  ancient  painters,  and  likewise  a.«  a 
medicine." 

♦OCHRUS  {(Jxpoc),  the  Pisum  Ochrys,  a  species 
of  Pease  that  grows  plentifully  among  corn  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.* 

♦OCIMOEI'DES  (iiKUioeidt'c),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Bauhin  hold  to  be  a  species  of  Lychnis , 
an  opinion,  however,  which  is  rejected  by  Dodo- 
noeus.  Sprengel  agrees  with  Lolielius  and  Dale- 
champ  in  referring  it  to  the  Saponaria  Ocimoides."* 

*0'CIMUM  or  O'CYMUM  {6Ktfiov,  6Ki>fiov),  a 
plant,  which  Adams  makes  the  same  with  the  Ocy- 
mum  Basilicum,  or  Sweet  Basil." 

O'CREA  {Kvr}fdi\  a  Greave,  a  Leggin.  A  pair 
of  greaves  {KVTiiude^)  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
armour  which  formed  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
Greek  or  Etruscan  warrior  {vid.  Arm  a,  p.  94),  and 
likewise  of  a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Senrius 
TuUius.*  They  were  made  ofbronze,'*  of  brass,** 
of  tin,"  or  of  silver  and  gold,"  with  a  lining  proba- 
bly of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth.  Another  method  of 
fitting  them  to  the  leg  so  as  not  to  hurt 'it  was  by 
the  interposition  of  that  kind  of  sponge  which  wiia 
also  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  {vid.  Galea,  p. 
466),  and  which  Aristotle  describes  as  being  re- 
markable for  thinness,  density,  and  firmness.  Tho 
greaves,  lined  with  these  materials,  as  they  were 
fitted  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg,  probably  re 
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108.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  mi  ,  3 
10.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 7.  (Dioacor.,  ir.,  S8.— Galen,  IH 
Simpl.,  viii.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  ▼.)— 8.  (Theophrast.,  H.  p, 
1.,  19.- Id.  ib.,  vii.,  1.— Dioecor.,  ii..  170.— Adams,  ApncutJ..  • 
v.)-».  (Lit.,  i.,  43.)— 10.  ( Alcajus,  Frag.,  i.,  ed.  Mallhie.)  -11 
(Hes.,  Scut.,  122.)— 12.  (Ham.,  U.,  xriii.,  •12.— (d.  ib.,  a« 
592.)— 13.  (Vjrg.,  JEu.,  rii.,  634.- Id.  ib.,  viii.,«t4.-  Id.  ib  «i  ' 
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qvired,  in  many  cases,  no  other  fastening  than  their 
own  elasticity.  OAen,  novertheless,  they  were  far- 
ther secured  by  two  straps,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  woodcut  at  p.  94.  Their  form  and  appearance 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  preceding  wood- 
cut. I'ho  upper  figure  is  that  of  a  fallen  warrior, 
represented  among  the  sculptures,  now  at  Munich, 
belonging  to  the  temple  in  ^gina.  In  consequence 
of  the  bending  of  the  knees,  the  greaves  are  seen  to 
project  a  little  above  them.  This  statue  also  shows 
very  distinctly  the  ankle-rings  (^n-ia^vprn),  which 
were  used  to  fasten  the  greaves  immediately  above 
the  feet.  The  lower  portion  of  the  same  woodcut 
represents  the  interior  view  of  a  bronze  shield  and 
a  pair  of  bronze  greaves,  which  were  found  by 
Signor  Campanari  in  the  tomb  of  an  Etruscan 
warrior,  and  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  These  greaves  are  made  right  and 
left. 

That  the  Greeks  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
and  convenient  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
epithet  evtcvvfudect  as  used  by  Homer,  and  from  his 
minuteness  in  describing  some  of  their  parts,  espe- 
cially the  ankle-rings,  which  were  sometimes  of 
silver.'  The  modern  Greeks  and  Albanians  wear 
greaves,  in  form  resembling  those  of  their  ances- 
tors, but  made  of  softer  materials,  such  as  velvet, 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and 
eyes. 

Among  the  Romans,  greaves  made  of  bronze,  and 
richly  embossed,  were  worn  by  the  gladiators. 
Some  such  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.*  It  ap- 
pears that  ip  the  time  of  the  emperors  greaves 
were  not  entirely  laid  aside  as  part  of  the  armour 
of  the  soldiers.'  At  an  earlier  period  the  heavy- 
armed  wore  a  single  greave  on  the  right  leg.*  Leg- 
ions of  ox-hide  or  strong  leather,  probably  of  the 
form  already  described,  and  designated  by  the  same 
names  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  were  worn  by  agri- 
cultural labourers*  and  by  huntsmen.* 

OCTOBEU.     ( V»d.  Calendar,  Romin.) 

OCTO'PHORON.     {Vtd.  Lbctica,  p.  571.) 

(ECUS.     ( Vid  House,  Roman,  p.  617.) 

»Oe  or  01 E  (6)7,  olij)^  the  Pyra*  sorbuSf  or  Ser- 
vice-tree.    Its  fruit  is  called  ova  by  Dioscorides.' 

•CENANTHE  {oivuv6n)j  a  plant,  about  which 
many  conjectures  have  been  formed.  Sprengel  pre- 
fers that  of  Lobelius,  who  held  it  to  be  the  Fcdicu- 
laris  tuberosa,  L.  "  From  my  acquaintance,  how- 
ever," observes  Adams,  "  with  the  (Enanike  pimpi- 
nelloidcty  or  Parsley  Waterdropwort,  I  cannot  help 
tkinking  that  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dioscoridcs.  The  (Enanlhe  erocatat  a  spe- 
cies very  similar  in  appearance,  but  very  different 
in  quality,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  although 
Dr.  Milligan  holds  it  to  be  the  (Enanthe  of  Celsus. 
The  term  oivdv&tj  is  likewise  applied  to  the  flowers 
of  the  wild  vine."' 

♦II  A  small  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Saxicola  (Enantkcy  Bech- 
stein.  Its  English  name  is  Wheniear;  its  Scotch, 
Ckaeker.* 

»CENAS  (oivaf),  the  common  Pigeon,  or  Cdum- 
lia  CEiuu}^ 

CENO-PHORUM  {olvb^opov),  a  Basket,  or  other 
contrivance  for  carrying  bottles  of  wine  ;  a  wine- 
basket.  This  was  sometimes  used  by  those  who 
took  their  own  wine  with  them  in  travelling,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  necessity  of  purchasing  it  on  the 


I.  dlorn.,  II.,  iii.,  331.— Id.  ib.,xi.,  18.)— 2.  (Gell.Pompciana, 
1817,  plntr  18.— Donaldton,  Pompeii,  vol.ii.) — 3.  (Lamprid.,  Al. 
tev«r.,  40.)— 4.  (Veget.,  I>e  Re  Mil.,  i.,  a0.)>-5.  (Horn.,  Od., 
nor.,  228.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  7.— Pallad.,  De  Re  Ru«t.,  i.,  43.) 
— ♦.  I  Hot.,  ii.,  3,234.)— 7.  (Theophnist.,  U.  P.,  ii.,  10.— Adams, 
teteikd.,  s.  ▼.)— 8.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi..  0.— Dioncor.,  iii., 
Itt— Id.,  v.,  5.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— ».  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
b^  M.-^Adana.  Avoend  .  *.  t.)— 10.  f  Ariitot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  11.) 


road. ^    A  slave ,  called  the  wine-be  irer  {miopkoTtu^^ 
carried  it  probably  on  his  back. 

♦CENOTHE'RA  {oivodiipa),  according  lo  Spren- 
gel, the  Epilobium  angusiifoUumj  or  narrow-leaved 
Willow-herb.  *•  The  commentators,  however,"  re- 
marks Adams,  *'  are  in  general  very  undecided  re- 
garding it."* 

♦CESTRUS  (olarpoc).  "  Bochart  and  Aldrovan- 
di,"  remarks  Adams,  **have  proved  most  satisfacto- 
rily, that  by  the  Greek  poets,  &c.,  the  terms  (^arptu 
and  fivu^  were  used  indiscriminately ;  but  that  Ar 
istotle  and  other  writers  on  matters  of  science  ap- 
ply the  former  to  a  species  of  gadfly  (meaning,  ] 
presume,  the  (Estrua  bovisj  or  Breeze),  and  the  lat- 
ter to  a  species  of  horsefly  (the  Tabanus  bomniu). 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  But  yet  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  fivuift  of 
i£lian,  professes  himself  unable  to  determine  whetb 
er  it  was  a  species  of  (Estrus^  Tahanus,  or  Hijtpo- 
bosca ;  and  in  another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  con- 
jecture, that  the  olarpog  of  Aristotle  was  a  species 
of  CuUz.  It  seems  agreed  that  the  Astlus  of  Virgil 
was  the  Breeze."  ( Vid.  Asilus.)* 
OFFENDIX.  (Fid.  Apex) 
OGULNIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Lex,  p.  584.) 
0IKIA2  AIKH  (ot/ctof  cJticjy),  an  action  to  recovvt 
a  house,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  action  where 
property  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  tlie  dicasts 
decided  {dteiiKaaev)  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  {iTTeSiKO' 
aev).  Nothing  farther  being  requisite,  the  suit  was 
an  aTififjTog  ayuv.  Certain  speeches  of  lyrias, 
Isjp.us,  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost,  were 
upon  this  subject.  The  oiKiag  6Ufj  was  only  to  re- 
cover the  house  itself;  the  by-gone  rents,  or  mesne 
profits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  called  hvoiKicv 
dUri.  ( Vid.  Enoieiou  Dike.)* 
OFFICIUM  ADMISSIO'XUM.     {Vid.  AoMiiar 

ONALIS  ) 

OINOCHOOI   {oivoxooL).     ( Kief.  Symposium  ) 
OIONISTICE  (oiciVLGTiKii).     ( Firf.  Divinaticp 
369.) 
♦OLI'VA,  the  Olive-tree.     ( Vid.  Elaia  and  Co- 

TINGS.) 

OLLA,  ant.  AULA,*  dim.  OLLULA  (Xe%;  x^ 
Tpog,  xyrpa^  dim.  xvrpl<:\  a  vessel  of  any  material, 
round  and  plain,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  ;  a  pot, 
ajar. 

Besides  being  made  of  earthenware'  {barpaKlvri 
testacea)  and  bronze  C^a^-K^,  anea,^  cmum  ;*  XiSjfi 
;fdXiccof"),  the  ancients  also  made  these  vessels  of 
different  kinds  of  stone,  which  were  turned  upon 
the  lathe.  At  Pleurs,  a  village  near  Chiavenna,  to 
the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  manufacture 
of  vessels  from  the  potstone  found  in  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain  is  still  carried  on,  and  has  probably 
existed  there  from  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  makes 
express  mention  of  it."  Some  of  these  vessels  are 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to 
bear  the  fire,  are  used  for  cooking  {Oculis  obser- 
vare  cllam  pultisy  ne  adtiralur^*). 

The  following  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  vase  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  at  C^anino  in 
Etruria.  The  painting  upon  it  represents  the  storr 
of  Medea  boiling  an  old  ram  with  a  view  to  |kt 
auade  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  put  him  to  death.'' 


1.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  I.,  iri.,  109.— Jut.,  Sat.,  yii.,  11.— Poia.,  Sat., 
v.,  140.— Mart.,  tI.,  88.— Apuleius,  Met.,  Tiii.— Tcrtoll.,  De  J^ 
iun.,  9.)— a.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8,  •.  19.)— 3.  (Theophrast.,  H. 
P.,  ix.,  10.  —  Dioscnr.,  !▼.,  116.  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4. 
(.£lian,  N.  A.,  ti'.,  37.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)  —5.  (Meier,  AU 
Proc.,  p.  499.)— 6.  (Plant.,  Aulul.,  passim.)  — 7.  (A»t  ohaaot 
ap.  Alhen.,  x.,  70.)— 8.  (.fiso?.,  Fab.,  329.— Catb,  De  Rb  Rutt., 
81.)-9.  (Ovid,  Mel.,  Tii.,  31^-321  .)-10.  (Herod.,  i..  48.)— 51 
(H.  N.,  xxxtJ.,  22,  s.  44.)— 12  (Varro  ap.  Non.  Marccll.,  p.  MS 
ad.  Mcpccri.— Festua,  s.  r.  ^ulas.)>^13.  (Ovid,  Met,  vti.,  IIS 
821.- Hygin.,Fab.,«.) 
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The  pot  has  a  round  bottom,  and  is  supported  by  atri- 
|kkJ,  under  which  is  a  large  fire.  The  ram,  restored 
to  youth,  is  just  in  the  act  of  leaping  out  of  the  pot. 
Instead  of  being  supported  by  a  separate  tripod,  the 
vessel  was  sometimes  made  with  the  feet  all  in  one 
piece,  and  it  was  then  called  in  Greek  rp/rovj-  {vid. 
Tripos),  x^tdokov^^^  and  nvptarurrft:. 

Besides  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to  boil 
water  or  cook  victuals,  the  ancients  used  pots  to 
casry  fire,  just  as  is  now  done  by  the  modem  inhab- 
itants of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.*  They  also  used 
small  pots  containing  fire  and  pitch,  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  sieges  by  throwing  them  from  slings  and 
military  engines. 

A  late  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  informs  us  that  the 
Turks  wash  their  hands  in  the  following  manner  : 
A  boy  or  servant  pours  water  upon  the  hands,  the 
water  falling  into  a  vessel  which  is  placed  under- 
neath to  receive  it.'  So  in  the  Odyssey,*  a  servant 
brings  water  in  a  golden  ewer  (7rpo;f6^),  and  pours 
it  upon  the  hands  of  the  guest  over  a  jar  {^.eC^n)  of 
silver.  Numerous  passages  of  ancient  authors  show 
that  this  practice  has  always  prevailed  in  the  same 
countries. 

The  Argives  and  iEginetans  drank  out  of  small, 
coarse  pots  of  their  own  manufacture,  rather  than 
purchase  cups  of  superior  quality  from  Athens.* 
tVid.  Fictile,  p.  440.) 

Oils  were  also  used  to  hold  solids  and  keep  them 
in  store,  while  amphora;  rendered  the  same  service 
in  regard  to  liquids.  ( Vid.  Amphora.)  Thus  grapes 
were  kept  in  jars  as  at  present.*  Although  pots 
were  commonly  made  solely  with  a  view  to  utility, 
and  were  therefore  destitute  of  ornament  and  with- 
out handles,  yet  they  were  sometimes  made  with 
two  handles  (dluroi)  like  amphorae  ;  and,  when  they 
were  well  turned  upon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth 
and  neat,  and  so  large  as  to  hold  six  congii  (=4^^ 
gallons  nearly),  they  were,  as  we  learn  from  Plato,' 
nnsidered  very  beautiful. 

Pots  were  used,  as  with  us,  in  gardening.* 

Another  very  remarkable  use  of  these  vessels  of 
rartl.enware  among  the  Greeks  was  to  put  infants 
into  them  to  be  exposed,*  or  to  be  carried  any- 

I.  (lies..  Op.  et  Dies.  748.— Schol.  in  Soph.,  Aj.,  1405.)— «. 
fXen.,  Ilellen..  ir.,  5,  (f  4.)— 3.  (Fellows's  Excnreion  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  153.)— 4.  (i.,  136.)— 5.  (Herod.,  t.,  88.)-0.  (Col.,  Dc 
Re  Rust.,  xii.,43.)— 7.  (Hipp.  Maj.,  p.  153,  154,  ed.  HeindorfT.) 
—A.  (Cuto.  De  Re  Ratt.,51.)^9.  (Ariitoph.,  Ran.,  1 168.— Schol 
•rf  loe.— McBiis,  a.  r.  *R/xvTOtvii&i.) 
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wnere.'  Hence  the  exposure  of  children  h9B  dtfl 
ed  tyxvTpl^eiVt*  and  the  miserable  women  who  prae 
tised  it  kyxorpiaTpiai.^ 

In  monumental  inscriptions  the  term  clla  is  Dis- 
quently  applied  to  the  pots  which  were  used  to  re- 
ceive the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or  inferior  members  of 
a  family,  and  which  were  either  exposed  to  view  in 
the  niches  of  the  Columbarium,  or  immured  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  the  lid  only.  Some  good  spe- 
cimens of  cinerary  ollae  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  small  apartment  so  constructed  as  to 
exhibit  accurately  the  manner  of  arranging  them. 
{Vid.  above,  p.  287,  288,  461,  and  numerous  plates 
in  Bartoli*s  Antichi  Sepderi.) 

The  lid  of  the  olla  was  cadled  kmOtifta  and  ttpera^- 
lum.  It  generally  corresponded  in  the  material  and 
the  style  of  ornament  with  the  olla  itself* 

•OLOLYGON  (oAoXv/iJv),  "  the  name  of  an  an- 
imal,*' says  Adams,  "  mentioned  by  Theocritus. 
The  scholiast  calls  it  a  swallow ;  some  have  refer- 
red it  to  the  lark ;  and  others  have  supposed  it  a 
frog !  From  the  probable  derivation  of  the  word 
(t.  e.y  from  6X0X1/717),  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
scholiast."* 

♦OLOST'ION  (bUoTiov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides.  "  Little,  however,  can  be  made,"  says 
Adams,  "  from  his  brief  description  of  it  It  is  de- 
cidedly  not  the  Stdlaria  Holosteum^  or  Greater  Stich- 
wort,  as  lluellius  supposed  ;  nor  the  Plantago  albi- 
eanst  as  Dodoneus  suggested.  Whether  or  not  the 
Holosteum  umbellatum.  as  Tabermontanus  and  Spren- 
gel  contend,  possesses  the  requisite  character,  I  dare 
not  venture  to  decide,  as  I  have  no  acquaintance 
with  that  plant."* 

OLYMPIAD  COXvfimuc),  the  most  celebrated 
chronological  era  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  period 
of  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  each  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games.  The  olympiads  began 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Coroebus  in  the 
footrace,  which  happened  in  the  year  B.C.  776.' 
Timaeus  of  Sicily,  however,  who  flourished  B.C. 
264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  arranged 
events  according  to  the  conquerors  in  each  olym- 
piad, with  which  sera  he  compared  the  years  of  the 
Attic  archons,  the  Spartan  ephors,  and  that  of  the 
Argive  priestesses.*  His  practiceof  recording  events 
by  olympiads  was  followed  by  Poly  bins,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  sometimes 
by  Pausanias,  iElian,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Arrian,  dec. 
It  is  twice  adopted  by  Thucydides*  and  Xenophon.'* 
The  names  of  the  conquerors  in  the  footrace  were 
only  used  to  designate  the  olympiad,  not  the  con- 
querors in  the  other  contests.  Thucydides,'*  how- 
ever, designates  two  olympiads  by  the  name  of  the 
conquerors  in  the  pancratium ;  but  this  appears 
only  to  have  been  done  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  these  victors,  both  of  whom  conquered  twice  in 
the  pancratium.  Other  writers,  however,  adhere 
so  strictly  to  the  practice  of  designating  the  olym- 
piad only  by  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace,  that  even 
when  the  same  person  had  obtained  the  prize  in 
other  contests  as  well  as  in  the  footrace,  they  only 
mention  the  latter.  Thus  Diodorus"  and  Pausa- 
nias" only  record  the  conquest  of  Xenophon  of  Cor- 
inth in  the  footrace,  although  he  had  also  conquered 
at  the  same  festival  in  the  pentathlum. 

The  writers  who  make  usi*  of  the  era  of  the 
olympiads  usually  give  the  number  of  the  olympiad 
(the  first  corresponding  to  B.C.  776),  and  then  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace.    Some  wn- 


1.  (Ariitoph.,  Thesm.,  512-516.— SchoL  »d  loc.)— 2.  (Henrck., 
•.  ▼.)  — S.  (^aida»,  •.  t.)  — 4.  (Herod.,  1.,  48.  — Col.,  L  c.) 
—5.  (Theocril.,  Tii.,  139.  — Aduna,  Append.,  s.  v.)— «.  (Dig* 
cor.,  IT.,  II.— Galen,  Dc  Simpl.,  viii.— Adams,  Append.,  •.  v.>— 
7.  (Pau«.,  r.,  8,  ^  3.-ld.,  viii.,  26,  ^  3,— StT«bo,  viii.,  p.  S5A.>- 
a  (Polyb...  xii.,  12,  I.)  — 9.  (iii.,8;  t.,4«.)  — 10  (Helk*.,  t 
2,  H  ;  ii.,  3,  «  1.)— 11.  (U  oc)-l«.  in-  'a^U    iT^«4,«S: 


OLY.MPIAD. 

OLYMPIAli 

ten  a]0O  epeak  of  events  as  happening  in  the  first, 

B.C. 

01. 

B.C. 

01 

B.C 

01 

■eonnd,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 

494. 

3. 

419. 

2 

344. 

109.     •. 

»  certain  olympiad ;  but  others  do  not  give  the  sep- 

493. 

4. 

418. 

3. 

343. 

X 

arate  years  of  each  olympiad.    The  rules  for  con- 

492. 

72.     1. 

417. 

4. 

342. 

a 

f  ening  olympiads  into  the  year  B.C.,  and  vice  ver- 

491. 

2. 

4j5. 

31. 

1. 

341. 

4 

M,  are  given  under  Calendar  (Grbbk),  p.  191 ;  but. 

490 

3. 

415. 

2. 

840. 

r.o.   1. 

as  this  IS  troublesome,  we  subjoin  for  the  use  of  the 

489. 

4. 

414. 

8. 

389. 

2. 

student  a  list  of  the  olympiads,  with  the  years  of  the 

488. 

73.     1. 

418. 

4. 

838. 

a 

Christian  «era  corresponding  to  tbem,  from  the  be- 

487. 

2 

412. 

92 

1. 

337. 

4 

ginning  of  the  olympiads  to  A.D.  801.     To  save 

486. 

3. 

411. 

2. 

336, 

111.     1. 

space,  the  separate  years  of  each  olympiad,  with  the 

485. 

4. 

410. 

3. 

835. 

2 

corresponding  years  B.C.,  are  only  given  from  the 

484. 

74.     1. 

409. 

♦ 

4. 

334. 

8 

47th  to  the  126th  Olympiad,  as  this  is  the  most  im- 

483. 

2. 

406. 

93. 

1. 

333. 

4 

portant  period  of  Grecian  history ;  in  the  other 

482. 

3. 

407. 

2. 

332. 

112.     1. 

olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.    In  consult- 

481. 

4. 

406. 

3. 

331. 

2. 

ing  the  following  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 

480. 

75.     1. 

405. 

4. 

330. 

3. 

the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  about  midsum- 

479. 

2. 

404. 

94. 

1. 

329. 

4 

mer  {vid.  Olymp.10  Games),  and  that  the  Attic  year 

478. 

3. 

403. 

2. 

328. 

113.     1. 

commenced  at  about  the  same  time.    If,  therefore, 

477. 

4. 

402. 

3. 

327. 

2. 

an  event  happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic 

476. 

76.     1. 

401. 

4. 

326. 

8. 

/ear,  the  year  B.C.  must  be  reduced  by  one.    Thus 

475. 

2. 

400. 

95. 

1. 

325. 

4 

Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  Ist  year  of  the 

474. 

3. 

399. 

2. 

324. 

114    1. 

.  6th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  in  the  following 

473. 

4. 

398. 

3. 

323. 

2. 

table  to  B.C.  400 ;  but,  as  his  death  happened  in 

472. 

77.     1. 

397. 

4. 

322. 

3. 

Thargelion,  the  Uth  month  of  the  Attic  year,  the 

471. 

2. 

396. 

96. 

1. 

321. 

4 

rear  B.C.  must  be  reduced  by  one,  which  gives  us 

470. 

3. 

395. 

2. 

320. 

116.     1. 

3.G.  399,  the  true  date  of  his  death. 

469. 

4. 

394. 

3. 

319. 

2. 

B.C.        01. 

B.C.       01. 

B.C.       01. 

468. 

78.     1. 

393. 

4. 

318. 

3. 

776.        1.     1. 

690.              3. 

542.               3. 

467. 

2. 

392. 

97. 

1. 

317. 

4 

772.        2.     1. 

589.              4. 

541.               4. 

466. 

3. 

391. 

2. 

816. 

116.     L 

768.         3.     1. 

588.      48.     1. 

540.       60.     1. 

465. 

4. 

390. 

3. 

315. 

2. 

764.        4.     1. 

587.               2. 

539.                2. 

464. 

79.     1. 

389. 

4. 

314. 

a. 

760.         6.     i. 

586.               3. 

538.                3. 

463. 

2. 

388. 

98. 

1. 

313. 

4 

756.        6.     1. 

585.               4. 

537.               4. 

462. 

8. 

387. 

2. 

812. 

in    1. 

752.        7.     1. 

584.      49.     1. 

536.       61.     1. 

461. 

4. 

386. 

3. 

311. 

2. 

748.        8.     1. 

583.               2. 

535.                2. 

460. 

80.     1. 

385. 

4. 

310. 

8. 

744.         9.     1. 

582.               3. 

534.                3. 

469. 

2. 

384. 

99. 

1. 

809. 

4 

740.       10.     1. 

581.               4. 

533.                4. 

458. 

3. 

383. 

2. 

308. 

118.    L 

736.       11.     1. 

580       50.     1. 

532.       62.     1. 

457. 

4. 

382. 

8. 

307. 

2. 

782.       12.     1. 

579.               2. 

531.                2. 

456. 

81.     1. 

381. 

4. 

306. 

a 

728.       13.     1. 

578.               3. 

530.                3. 

455. 

2. 

380. 

100. 

1. 

806. 

4 

724.       14.     1. 

577.               4. 

529.                4. 

454. 

3. 

879. 

2. 

304. 

119.     1. 

720.       15.     1. 

576.      51.     1. 

528.       63.     1. 

453. 

4. 

878. 

8. 

303. 

3. 

716.       16.     1. 

575.               2. 

527.                2. 

452. 

82.     1. 

377. 

4. 

802. 

3. 

712.       17.     1. 

574.               3. 

526.                3. 

451. 

2. 

376. 

101. 

1. 

301. 

4 

r08.       18.     1. 

573.               4. 

525.                4. 

460. 

3. 

375. 

2. 

300. 

120.     1. 

704.       19.     1. 

572.       52.     1. 

524.       64.     1. 

449. 

4. 

374. 

3. 

299. 

3. 

700.       20.     1. 

571.               2. 

523.                2. 

448. 

83.     1. 

373. 

4. 

298. 

3. 

696.       21.     1. 

570.               3. 

522.                3. 

447. 

2. 

372. 

102. 

1. 

297. 

4 

692.       22.     1. 

569.               4. 

621.                4. 

446. 

3. 

371. 

2. 

296. 

121.     1. 

688.       23.     1. 

568.      53.     1. 

520.       65.     1. 

445. 

4. 

370. 

8. 

295. 

3. 

684.       24.     1. 

567.               2. 

519.                2. 

444. 

84.     1. 

369. 

4. 

294. 

8. 

680.       25      1. 

666.               3. 

518.               3. 

443. 

2. 

368. 

103. 

1. 

293. 

4 

676.       26.     1. 

565.               4. 

517.                4. 

442 

3. 

367. 

2. 

292. 

122.     1. 

672.       27.     1. 

564.      54.     1. 

516.       66.     1. 

441. 

4. 

366. 

8. 

291. 

a 

668.       28.     1. 

663.               2. 

515.                2. 

440. 

85.     1. 

365. 

4. 

290. 

a 

664.       29.     1. 

562.               3. 

514.                3. 

439. 

2. 

364. 

104. 

1. 

289. 

4 

660.       30.     1. 

561.               4. 

513.               4. 

438. 

3. 

363. 

2. 

288. 

123.     1, 

656.      31.     1. 

560.      55.     1. 

512.       67.     1. 

437. 

4. 

362. 

3. 

287. 

a 

652.       32.     1. 

559.               2. 

611.                2. 

436. 

86.     1. 

361. 

4. 

286. 

8. 

648.      33.     1. 

558.               3. 

510.                3. 

435. 

2. 

360. 

105. 

1. 

285. 

4 

644.      34.     1. 

557.               4. 

509.               4. 

434. 

3. 

91J9. 

2. 

284. 

124.     1. 

640.      35.     1. 

556.      56.     1. 

508.       68.     1. 

433. 

4. 

358. 

3. 

283. 

a 

638.      36.     1. 

555.               2. 

507.               2. 

432. 

87.     1. 

367. 

4. 

282. 

a 

633.       37.     1. 

554.            .  3. 

506.                3. 

431. 

2. 

356. 

106. 

1. 

281. 

4 

628.       38.     1. 

553.               4. 

505.               4. 

430. 

3. 

355. 

2. 

280. 

125.     1. 

624.       39.     I. 

552.      57.     1. 

504.       69.     1. 

429. 

4. 

354. 

3. 

279. 

a 

620.      40.     1. 

551.               2. 

503.                2. 

428. 

88.     1. 

353. 

4. 

278. 

a 

616.      41.     1. 

550.               3. 

502.                3. 

427. 

2, 

352. 

107. 

1. 

277. 

4 

612.       42.     1. 

549.               4. 

501.                4. 

426. 

3. 

351. 

2. 

276. 

126.     A. 

fJ08.      43.     1. 

548.      58.     1. 

500.       70.     1. 

425. 

4. 

350. 

3. 

275. 

a 

604.      44.     1. 

547.               2. 

499.                2. 

424. 

89.     1. 

349. 

4. 

274. 

a 

600       45.     1. 

546.               3. 

498.                3. 

423. 

2. 

348. 

108. 

1 

278. 

4 

596       46      :. 

545.               4. 

497.               4. 

422. 

3. 

347. 

2. 

272. 

127.     1 

692.      47.     1. 

544.      59.     1. 

496.       71.     1. 

421. 

4. 

846. 

3. 

268. 

128.    1 

Wl                i. 

54a.               2. 

495.                % 

420. 

90.     I 

845. 

4. 

264. 

129.     V 
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O.C 

OJ 

. 

B.C 

01. 

A.D 

0 

260 

130. 

68. 

178. 

117 

224. 

sr>6. 

131. 

61. 

179. 

1. 

121. 

225. 

252 

132. 

60. 

180. 

125. 

226 

248 

133. 

1. 

56. 

181. 

129. 

227. 

244 

134 

1, 

52. 

182. 

133. 

228. 

1. 

240 

135. 

48. 

183. 

137. 

229. 

236 

136. 

44. 

184. 

141. 

230. 

232 

137. 

40. 

185. 

145. 

231. 

228 

138 

1, 

36. 

186. 

149. 

232. 

224 

139. 

32. 

187. 

153. 

233. 

220. 

140. 

28. 

188. 

157. 

234. 

216. 

141. 

24. 

189. 

161. 

235. 

212. 

142. 

1. 

20. 

190. 

165. 

236. 

1. 

208. 

143. 

16. 

191. 

169. 

237. 

204 

144. 

1. 

12. 

192. 

173. 

238. 

200 

145. 

8. 

193. 

177. 

239. 

196 

146. 

4. 

194. 

181. 

240. 

192 

147. 

185. 

241. 

188 

148. 

A.D. 

01. 

189. 

242. 

184. 

149 

1. 

195. 

193. 

243. 

180. 

150. 

5. 

196. 

197. 

244. 

176. 

151. 

9. 

197. 

201. 

245. 

172. 

152. 

13. 

198. 

1. 

205. 

246. 

168. 

153. 

17. 

199. 

209. 

247. 

164. 

154. 

21. 

200. 

213. 

248. 

160. 

155. 

25. 

201. 

217. 

249. 

156. 

156- 

29. 

202. 

221. 

250. 

152. 

157. 

33. 

203. 

225. 

251. 

148. 

158. 

37. 

204. 

1. 

229. 

252. 

144. 

159. 

41. 

205. 

1, 

233. 

253. 

,40. 

160. 

45. 

206. 

237. 

254. 

136. 

161. 

49. 

207. 

241. 

255. 

132. 

163. 

53. 

208. 

245. 

256. 

128. 

163. 

57. 

209. 

249. 

257. 

.21. 

104. 

61. 

210. 

253. 

258. 

i20. 

165. 

65 

211. 

257. 

259. 

UG. 

166. 

69. 

212 

261. 

260. 

112. 

167. 

73. 

213. 

265. 

261. 

108. 

168. 

77. 

214. 

269. 

262. 

104. 

169. 

81. 

215. 

1. 

273. 

263. 

100. 

170. 

85. 

216. 

277. 

264. 

96. 

171. 

89. 

217. 

281. 

265. 

92. 

172. 

93. 

218. 

285. 

266. 

88. 

173. 

97. 

219. 

280. 

267. 

84. 

174. 

101. 

220. 

293. 

268. 

80. 

175. 

106. 

221. 

297. 

269. 

76. 

176. 

109. 

222. 

1, 

301. 

270. 

72. 

177. 

113. 

223. 

Many  of  the  ancient  writers  did  not  consider  his- 
tory to  begin  till  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus,  and 
regarded  as  fabulous  the  events  said  to  have  occur- 
red in  preceding  times.* 

The  old  olympiad  sera  appears  only  to  have  been 
used  by  writers,  and  especially  by  historians.  It 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  adopted  by  any 
state  in  public  documents.  It  is  never  found  on  any 
coins,  and  scarcely  ever  on  inscriptions.  There  are 
only  two  inscriptions  published  by  Bockh  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  used.*  A  new  olympiad  aera,  how- 
ever, came  into  use  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  is  found  in  inscriptions  and  was  used  in 
public  documents.  This  »ra  begins  in  01.  227,  3 
(A.D.  131),  in  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
Olympieion  at  Athens ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
01.  227,  3,  spoken  of  as  the  first  olympiad.  01.  228, 
8  (A.D.  135),  as  the  second  olympiad,  &c.' 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  ('OXtJ/za-ta),  the  greatest  of 
the  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated at  Olympia  in  Elis,  the  name  given  to  a  small 
plain  to  the  west  of  Pisa,  which  was  bounded  on 


I.  (Conaorinus,  De  Die  Natal.,  r.  21.— African,  ad.  Eaaeb., 
Phep.,  X.,  10,  p.  487,  D.— Clinton,  Fast.  Ilrll.,  toI.  ii.,  Introd., 
9%,  iuh-i.  (Cjrp.  Inscrip.,  n.  2662,  2990.)— 3.  (Corp.  In«rip.,  n. 
M9,446, 1345.— Kraue,  Olympia,  p.  «0,  Ac— Warm,  Dt  Pond  , 
*'v.i94,  *c.) 
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the  north  and  northeast  by  the  moantaios  CHt«lii 
and  Olympus,  on  the  south  by  the  rlror  Alpheos. 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Cladeus,  which  flows  into 
the  Alplieus.  Olympia  dues  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  town,  but  rather  a  collection  of  temples  and 
public  buildings,  the  description  of  which  does  not 
come  within  the  plan  of  this  woik. 

l*he  origin  of  the  Olympic  games  is  buried  ir 
obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  £lean  priests  attrib^ 
uted  the  institution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idteau 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Cronos. 
According  to  their  account,  Rhea  committed  hei 
newborn  Zeus  to  the  Idteaa  Dactyli,  also  called 
Curetes,  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Paeonae- 
us,  Epimedes,  lasius,  and  Idas,  came  from  Ida  iq 
Crete  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  the  Gulden  Age ;  and  Hera- 
cles, the  eldest,  conquered  his  brothers  in  a  footrace, 
and  was  crowned  with  the  wild  olive-tree.  Heracles* 
hereupon  established  a  contest,  which  was  to  be 
celebrated  every  five  years,  because  he  and  his 
brothers  were  five  in  number.*  Fifty  years  after 
Deucalion's  flood  they  said  th^  Clynienus,  the  son 
of  Cardis,  a  descendant  of  the  Idean  Heracles, 
came  from  Crete  and  celebrated  the  festival ;  but 
that  Endymion,  the  son  of  ^Ethlius^  deprived  Cly- 
menus  of  the  sovereignty,  and  offered  the  kingdom 
as  a  pri'i&e  to  his  sons  in  the  footrace ;  that,  a  gen- 
eration after  Endymion,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
by  Pelops  to  the  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus ; 
that  when  the  sons  of  Pelops  were  scattered  througb 
Peloponnesus.  Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and 
a  relative  of  Endymion,  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him 
succeeded  Pelias  and  Neleus  in  conjunction,  then 
Augeas,  and  at  last  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitry- 
on, after  the  taking  of  Elis.  Afterward  Oxylus  is 
mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and  then 
they  are  said  to  have  been  discontinued  till  their 
revival  by  Iphitus.*  Most  ancient  writers,  however, 
attribute  the  institution  of  the  games  to  Heraclea, 
the  son  of  Amphitryon,'  while  others  represent 
Atreus  as  their  founder.* 

Strabo*  rejects  all  these  legends,  and  says  that 
the  festival  was  first  instituted  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclids  to  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  iEtuIians, 
who  united  themselves  with  the  Eleans.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  credit  is  to  be  giveu  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  respecting  the  institution  of  the 
festival;  but  they  appear  to  show  that  religious 
festivals  had  been  celebrated  at  Olympia  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Peloponnesians  and  the  other  Greeks  would  have 
attached  such  importance  to  this  festival,  unlesa 
Olympia  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  hallowed  site. 
The  first  historical  fact  connected  with  the  Olym- 
pian games  is  their  revival  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elia, 
who  is  said  to  have  accomplished  it  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  Cle- 
osthenes  of  Pisa ;  and  the  names  of  Iphitus  and 
Lycurgus  were  inscribed  on  a  disc  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  which  disc  Pausanias  saw  in  the 
Temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia.*  It  would  appeal 
from  this  tradition,  as  Thirlwall^  has  remarked,  that 
Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states  most  interest- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  the  festival,  and  mainly 
contributed  to  procure* the  consent  of  the  other  Pel 
oponnesians.  The  celebration  of  the  .festival  ma^ 
have  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  thie 
troubles  consequent  upon  the  Doric  invasion,  and 
we  are  told  that  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  tiM 
Delphic  oracle  to  revive  it  as  a  remedy  for  irtestint 
commotions  and  for  pestilence,  with  whicf  3reect 


1.  (Paua.,  v.,  7,  *  4.)— 2.  (P&oa.,  v..  8,  ♦  1,  «.)-3.  (ADoUod. 
ii.,  7,  ft  2.— Diod.  Sic,  iv.,  14.— ComMre  Sumbo,  riii.,  p.  WSA^^ 
4.  (Veil.  Pftterc,  i.,  7.— Hennann,  Pol.  Ant.,  ^  S3,  a.  I9,y~9 
(Tiii.,  p.  354,  355.)— «.  (P»u».,  ▼.,  4,  ♦  4 ;  v.,  20, «  1  v-Plai.,  Im 
coiv.,  1,  23.)— 7.  (IliBt.  of  Greece,  ii..  p.  380.) 
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was  then  afflicted.  Iphitus  thereupon  induced  the 
Eleans  to  sacrifice  to  Heracles,  whom  they  had  for- 
merly regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  this  time 
the  games  were  regularly  celebrated.*  Different 
dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitus  by  ancient  writers, 
fiome  placing  his  revival  of  the  olympiad  at  B.C. 
iSi,  and  others,  as  Callimachus,  at  B.C.  828.*  The 
interval  of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of 
the  festival  was  called  an  olympiad ;  but  the  olym- 
7?tads  were  not  employed  as  a  chronological  aera  till 
•he  victory  of  Corcebus  in  the  footrace,  B.C.  776. 
(Ttt/.  Olympiad.) 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festival  by  Iphitus  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Uexetpiay  or  sacred  armistice,  the  formula  for  pro- 
claiming w^hich  was  inscribed  in  a  circle  on  the  disc 
mentioned  above.  The  proclamation  was  made  by 
peaoe-hcralds  (cnovdo^opoi),  first  in  Elis  and  after- 
ward in  the  other  parts  of  Greece ;  it  put  a  stop  to 
ail  warfare  for  the  month  in  which  the  games  were 
celebrated,  and  which  was  called  Upofirivia.  The 
territory  of  Elif  itself  was  considered  especially  sa- 
cred during  its  continuance,  and  no  armed  force 
could  enter  it  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege. When  the  Spartans,  on  one  occasion,  sent 
forces  against  the  fortress  Phyrcum  and  Lepreum 
during  the  existence  of  the  Olympic  truce  (^i;  ralg 
*OXvfnriaKalc  CKovdai^),  they  .were  fined  by  the 
Eleans,  according  to  the  Olympic  law,  2000  minse, 
being  two  for  each  Hoplite.'  The  Eleans,  however, 
pretended  not  only  that  their  lands  were  inviolable 
daring  the  existence  of  the  truce,  but  that,  by  the 
original  agreement  with  the  other  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesQS,  their  lands  were  made  sacred  forever,  and 
were  never  to  be  attacked  by  any  hostile  force  ;* 
and  they  farther  stated  that  the  first  violation  of 
their  territory  was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argos.  But 
the  Eleans  themselves  did  not  abstain  from  arms, 
•ad  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  privilege  would 
have  existed  without  imposing  on  them  the  corre- 
qwnding  duty  of  refraining  from  attacking  the  ter- 
;Ttory  of  their  neighbours.  The  later  Greeks  do  not 
appear  to  have  admitted  this  claim  of  the  Eleans, 
as  wc  fivA  many  cases  in  which  their  country  was 
made  the  scene  of  war.* 

The  Olympic  festival  was  probably  cQnfined  at 
first  to  the  Peloponnesians  ;  but,  as  its  celebrity  ex- 
tended, the  other  Greeks  took  part  in  it.  till  at  length 
it  became  a  festival  for  the  whole  nation.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  but  persons 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood :  barbarians  might  be  specta- 
tors, hut  slaves  were  entirely  excluded.  All  persons 
who  had  been  branded  by  their  own  states  with 
atimia,  or  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence  against 
the  divine  laws,  were  not  permitted  to  contend.* 
When  the  Hellenic  race  had  been  extended  by  col- 
onies to  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
persons  contended  in  the  games  from  very  distant 
places ;  and  in  later  times  a  greater  number  of 
conquerors  came  from  the  colonies  than  from  the 
mother-country.  After  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  games.  The  emperors  Tiberius  and  Nero  were 
Voth  conquerors,  and  Pausanias^  speaks  of  a  Roman 
senator  who  gained  the  victory.  During  the  free- 
lom  of  Greece,  even  Greeks  were  sometimes  ex- 
cluded, when  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
ippcared  to  the  Eleans  to  deserve  this  punishment, 
riie  horses  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  were  excluded 
from  the  chariot-race  through  the  influence  of  The- 
Viistocles,  because  he  had  not  taken  part  with  the 
Mhcr  Grcrks  against  the  Persians.*    All  the  Lace- 
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dsmonians  were  excluded  in  the  90lh  O^ropiaa 
because  they  had  not  paid  the  fine  for  violating  thv 
Elean  territory,  as  mentioned  above  ;*  and  similai 
cases  of  exclusion  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  or  even  tt; 
cross  the  Alpheus  during  the  celebration  of  tlu 
games,  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  from  the 
Typaean  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
woman  having  ventured  to  be  present,  and  she,  al- 
though detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
her  father,  brothers,  and  son  having  been  victors  in 
the  games.'  An  exception  was  made  to  this  law 
in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne, 
who  sat  on  an  altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  tho 
Hellanodicae.'  It  would  appear  from  another  pas 
sage  of  Pausanias  that  virgiru  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  though  married  women  were  not  {napBevov^ 
6k  oifK  elpyovai  ^ecujuaOai*) ;  but  this  statement  is 
opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject,  and  the  reading 
of  the  passage  seems  to  be  doubtful.*  Women 
were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  to  the 
races ;  and  the  first  woman  whose  horses  won  the 
prize  was  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archidamus  and 
sister  of  Agesilaus.*  The  number  of  spectators  at 
the  festival  was  very  great ;  and  these  were  drawn 
together,  not  merely  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
games,  but  partly  through  the  opportunity  it  afford- 
ed them  of  carrying  on  commercial  transactions 
with  persons  from  distant  places,^  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Mohammedan  festivals  at  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Many  of  the  persons  present  were  also  dep- 
uties i^eupol)  sent  to  represent  the  various  states 
of  Greece ;  and  we  find  that  these  embassies  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  number  of  their  offerings, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  general  appearance,  in 
order  to  support  the  honour  of  their  native  cities. 
The  most  illustrious  citizens  of  a  state  were  fre- 
quently sent  as  Beupoi* 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pentaeleris  {nevTaa^ 
TtfpicX  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
reckoning,  a  space  of  four  years  elapsed  between 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  rpierrfpic.  According 
to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,'  the  Olympic  festival 
was  celebrated  at  an  interval  sometimes  of  49, 
sometimes  of  50  monf  .i^ ;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
month  of  Apollofiijus,  n  the  latter  in  that  of  Parthe- 
nius.  This  state jirrt  has  given  rise  to  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  f<r»vm  the  time  of  J.  Scaliger ;  but 
the  explanation  of  fiockh  in  his  commentary  on 
Pindar  is  the  no.*-*  satisfactory,  that  the  festival 
was  celebrated  on  the  first  full  moon  after  the  sum 
mer  solstice,  v/hi..h  sometimes  fell  in  the  month  of 
Apollonius,  and  sometimes  in  Parthenius,  both  of 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  oi 
Olympian  months :  consequently,  the  festival  wa» 
usually  celebrated  in  the  Attic  month  of  Hecatoni 
baeon.  It  lasted,  after  all  the  contests  had  beer 
introduced,  five  days,  from  the  llih  to  the  15tb 
days  of  the  month  inclusive."  The  fourth  day  of 
the  festival  was  the  14th  of  the  month,  which  was 
the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and  which  divided  the 
month  into  two  equal  parts  {^ixofirpnq  /i^a"). 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
art  in  Greece.**  There  were  also  temples  and  altan 
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10  most  of  the  other  gods.  The  festival  itself  raay 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  games  or  contests 
{ayiiv  *0^vumak6cy  didXuv  ufuX^att  Kpiaig  de^AcM^, 
Tedfioc  aeOAuv,  viKa^opi€u\  and  the  festive  rites 
{iopTf'i)  co;inected  with  the  sacrifices,  with  the  pro- 
cessions, and  with  the  public  banquets  in  honour  of 
the  conquerors.  Thus  Pausanias  distinguishes  be- 
twe  Ki  the  two  parts  of  the  festival  when  he  speaks 
of  "W  ayCiva  kv  *02,vfiirlg,  irav^yvpiv  re  ^Oh^finuucyv.^ 
T\r^  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  private  individu- 
(&8;  is  well  as  the  theori  or  deputies  from  the  vari- 
035  states,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  different  gods ; 
but  the  chief  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Eleans 
in  tae  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order  in  which 
the  Eleans  ofl'ered  their  sacrifices  to  the  different 
gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Pausanias.*  There 
has  been  considerable  dispute  among  modern  wri- 
ters, whether  the  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Eleans  and  the  theori  at  the  commencement  or  at 
the  termination  of  the  contests :  our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  the  controversy,  but  it  ap- 
peal rs  most  probable  that  certain  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  Eleans  as  introductory  to  the  games, 
but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered  till  the  con- 
clusion, when  the  flesh  of  the  victims  was  required 
for  the  public  banquets  given  to  the  victors. 

The  contests  consisted  of  various  trials  of  strength 
and  skill,  which  were  increased  in  number  from  time 
to  time.  There  were  in  all  twenty-four  contests, 
eighteen  in  which  men  took  part,  and  six  in  which 
hoys  engaged,  though  they  were  never  all  exhibited 
at  one  festival,  since  some  were  abolished  almost 
immediately  after  their  institution,  and  others  after 
they  bad  been  in  use  only  a  short  time  We  sub- 
join a  list  of  these  from  Pausanias,*  with  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  each,  commencing  from  tho 
Olympiad  of  Corcebus ;  1.  The  footrace  {Spofioi;), 
which  was  the  only  contest  during  the  first  13 
olympiads.  2.  The  dlav?j)Cy  or  footrace,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice,  first  introduced 
tVL  01.  14.  3.  The  <J6At;cof,  a  still  longer  footrace 
aan  the  dmvXof,  introduced  in  01. 15.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  6iav2,og  and  d62,txoCf  vid. 
Stadium.  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out 
of  the  passage  of  Pausanias  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  In  every  other  case  he  mentions  the 
name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each  new  contest, 
but  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  same 
contest  in  the  following  olympiad.  In  this  passage, 
however,  afler  giving  the  name  of  the  first  conquer- 
or in  the  diaulos,  he  adds,  r^  dk  i^vi  'A  KavOof.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  name  of  the 
conqueror  in  the  dolichos,  which  is  also  expressly 
stated  by  Africanus.*  4.  Wrestling  (ndX^) ;  and,  6. 
The  Pentathlum  (Trivra^Xov),  which  consisted  of  five 
exercises  (vid.  Pentathlum),  both  introduced  in 
01.  18.  6.  Boxing  (Trvy/^),  introduced  in  01.  23. 
{Vid.  PuGiLATus.)  7.  The  chariot-race,  with  four 
full-grown  horses  (Ittxcjv  rc'Keicav  dpofio^  upfm)^  in- 
troduced in  01.  25.  8.  The  Pancratium  {nayKpor 
Tiov),  {vid.  Pancratium)  ;  and,  9.  The  horserace 
(Irnro^  KiXvi),  both  introduced  in  01. 33.  10  and  11. 
The  footrace  and  wrestling  for  boys,  both  introdu- 
ced in  01.  37.  12.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys,  intro- 
duced in  01.  38,  but  immediately  afterward  abolish- 
ed. 13.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  41.  14. 
The  footrace,  in  which  men  ran  with  the  equip- 
ments of  heavy-armed  soldiers  (t«v  dirXiruv  dpSfto^), 
Introduced  in  01.  65,  on  account  of  its  training  men 
for  actual  service  in  war.  16.  The  chariot-race 
with  mules  {itir^n\  introduced  in  01.  70;  and,  16. 
The  horserace  with  mares  (kuXtttj),  described  by 
Pausanias,*  introduced  in  01.  71,  both  of  which 
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wore  abilished  in  01.  84.     17.  The  eliarif*»iMe 

with  Iwo  full-grown  horses  {iTriruv  reXeiuv  avvufii^\ 
introauccd  in  01.  93.  18  and  19.  The  contest  o£ 
heralds  («7pv/cf  c)  and  trumpeters  {adkiriyKTcu),  intro 
duced  in  01.  96.^  20.  The  chariot-race  with  foai 
foals  {ir6^uv  up/ta<yiv\  introduced  in  01.  99.  21. 
The  chariot-race  with  two  foals  (ir67Mv  owupif\. 
introduced  in  01.  128.  22.  The  horserace  with 
foals  {iroXog  kAj/c),  introduced  in  01. 131.  23,  The 
Pancratium  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  145.  S4w 
There  was  also  a  horserace  {Invoc  kc^vc)  in  which 
boys  rode,*  but  we  do  not  know  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction. Of  these  contests,  the  greater  number 
were  in  existence  in  the  heroic  age ;  but  the  follow- 
ing were  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Eleans : 
all  the  contests  in  which  boys  took  part,  the  foot- 
race of  Hoplites,  the  races  in  which  foals  were  em- 
ployed, the  chariot-race  in  which  mules  were  used, 
and  the  horserace  with  mares  {xuXnij).  The  con- 
tests of  heralds  and  trumpeters  were  also  probably 
introduced  after  the  heroic  age. 

Pausanias'  says  that,  up  to  the  77th  Olympiad,  all 
the  contests  took  place  in  one  day ;  but,  as  it  was 
found  impossible  in  that  Olympiad  to  finish  them  all 
in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  arrangement  was  mad«> 
The  number  of  days  in  the  whole  festival  whick 
were  henceforth  devoted  to  the  games,  and  the  or 
der  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  have  been  a  sub 
ject  of  much  dispute  among  modern  writers,  and  ii 
many  particulars  can  be  only  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  following  arrangement  is  proposed  by  Krause  :* 
On  the  first  day  the  initiatory  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed, and  ix'd  the  competitors  classed  and  arranged  by 
the  judges.  On  the  same  day  the  contest  between 
the  trumpeters  took  place ;  and  to  this  succeeded, 
on  the  same  day  and  the  next,  the  contests  of  the 
boys,  somewhat  in  the  following  order:  the  fooC^ 
race,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pentathlum,  the  pancra- 
tium, and,  lastly,  the  horserace.  On  the  third  day, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  one,  the 
contests  of  the  men  took  place,  somewhat  in  the 
following  order :  the  simple  footrace,  the  diauloa, 
the  dolichos,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pancratium,  and 
the  race  of  Hoplites.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  pen- 
tathlum, either  before  or  after  the  chariot  and  horse- 
races, which  were  celebrated  on  this  day.  On  the 
same  day,  or  on  the  fiflh,  the  contests  of  the  heralds 
may  have  taken  place.  The  fiAh  day  appears  to 
have  been  devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  the  banquets  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the  con- 
querors in  the  games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  games,  called  Hellano- 
dicae  {'E?.Xavo6lKai),  were  appointed  by  the  Eleans, 
who  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole  festival.  Ii 
appears  to  have  been  originally  under  the  superin 
tendence  of  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Olvmpia  was  situated  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in 
the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  QBnomaus,  Pelops. 
and  Augeas  as  presidents  of  the  games.  But  aflet 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  on 
the  return  of  the  Heraclids,  the  .£tolians,  who  had 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heraclide,  settled  in 
Elis,  and  from  this  time  the  JCtolian  Eleans  obtain- 
ed the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and  appointed  the 
presiding  officers.*  Pisa,  however,  did  not  qo>>th 
relinquish  its  claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  administration 
The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckoned  tliree  festi- 
v£ds  in  which  they  had  not  had  the  presidency, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pheidon  and  the  Piseana 
obtained  it;  the  34lh,  which  was  celebiated  under 
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fbe  suporintendence  of  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa ;  and 
Che  I04th,  celebrated  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Piseacs  and  Arcadians.  These  olympiads  the 
Eleans  called  avokvfimade^^  as  celebrated  contrary 
to  law.  ^ 

The  hellanodicae  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  the^  Eleans.  Pausanias*  has  given 
an  account  of  their  numbers  at  different  periods ; 
but  the  commencement  of  the  passage  is,  anfortu- 
Dat«ly,  corrupt.  At  first,  he  says*  there  were  only 
two  judges  chosen  from  all  the  Eleans,  but  that  in 
the  25th  01.  (75th  01. 1)  nine  heUanodice  were  ap- 
pointed, thiee  of  whom  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  horserdces,  three  of  the  pentathlum,  and  three 
of  the  other  contests.  Two  olympiads  after,  a  tenth 
judge  was  added.  In  the  103d  01.  the  number  was 
increased  to  12,  as  at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean 
phylc,  and  a  judge  was  chosen  from  each  tribe ; 
but,  as  the  Eleans  afterward  lost  part  of  tbeir  lands 
m  war  with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  phylse 
was  reduced  to  eight  in  the  104th  01.,  and,  accord- 
ingly, there  were  then  only  eight  hellanodice.  But 
in  the  108th  01.  the  number  of  hellanodicffi  was  in- 
creased to  10,  and  remained  the  same  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias.' 

The  hellanodics  were  instructed  for  ten  months 
before  the  festival  by  certain  of  the  Elean  magis- 
trates, called  vofio6viaKec,  in  a  building  devoted  to 
the  purpose  near  the  market-place,  which  was  call- 
ed *EX?Lavo6ucaiuv.^  Tbeir  office  probably  only  last- 
ed for  one  festival.  They  had  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  relating  to  the  games  were  observed  by  the 
competitors  and  others,  to  determine  the  prizes, 
and  to  give  them  to  the  conquerors.  An  appeal  lay 
from  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.*  Their  of- 
fice was  considered  most  honourable.  They  wore 
a  purple  robe  (n-op^vp/c),  and  had  in  tae  stadium 
special  seats  appropriated  to  them.*  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  hellanodicae  was  a  certain  number  of 
dXvrai,  with  an  uKvTdpxffC  at  their  head,  who  form- 
ed a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution  the 
commands  of  the  hellanodicas.^  There  were  also 
various  other  minor  officers  under  the  control  of  the 
hellanodicae. 

All  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
games  who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
CO  candidates.  The  equestrian  contests  were  ne- 
cessarily confined  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  the  poorest 
citizens  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
which  Pausanias*  mentions  an  example.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  degrading  the  games  in  pub- 
lic opinion ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  as  well  as 
meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part  in  these 
contests.  The  owners  of  the  chariots  and  horses 
were  not  obliged  to  contend  in  person;  and  the 
wealthy  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses  which  they 
sent  to  the  games.  Alcibiades  sent  seven  chariots 
to  one  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  been 
dntered  by  a  private  person  ;*  and  the  Greek  kings 
in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world  contended  with  one  another  for  the  prize  in 
the  equestrian  contests. 

All  persons  who  were  about  to  contend  had  to 
prove  to  the  hellanodicse  that  they  were  freemen 
of  pare  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 
atimia,  nor  guilty  of  any  sacrilegious  act.  They 
forthcf  had  to  prove  that  they  had  undergone  the 
preparatory  training  (frpoyvftvda/iaTa)  for  ten  months 
previous,  and  the  truth  of  this  they  were  obliged  to 
swear  to  in  the  povXevr^piov  at  Olympia  before  the 
9iatne  of  Zeus  'OpKio^.    The  fathers,  brothers,  and 


I.  (Pans.,  vi,  22,  ♦  9 ;  4,  ♦  2.) -9.  (v.,  9,  «  4,  5.)— 3.  (Pau»., 
t.  e.)-4.  (raa*.,  vi.,  94,^  3.)— 5.  (Paos.,  vi.,  3,  ^  3.}-6.  (Paus., 
n.,  aO,  ^  5,  6,  T.^Bokker,  Aneolot.,  t»  949,  4.)— 7.  (Lucian, 
flmn.,  c.  40,  vol.  i.,  p.  738,  ed.  Rcitz.-^Etym.  Mag.,  p.  79,  13.) 

«    ivi..  10,  «  •  )— 9.  (Thucyd.,  n.,  W.) 


gyfl^nastic  teaehera  of  the  competitors,  at  weH  as 
the  competitors  themselves,  had  also  to  swear  1  hat 
they  would  be  guilty  of  no  crime  {Kcucovpynfta)  in  ref- 
erence to  the  contests  J  All  competitors  were  oblk 
ged,  thirty  days  previous  to  the  festival,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  at  Elis,  undei 
the  superintendence  of  the  hellanodicae.*  The  dif- 
ferent contests,  and  the  order  in  which  they  wonki 
follow  one  another,  were  written  by  the  hellanodicff 
upon  a  tablet  {XevKctfia)  exposed  to  public  view.* 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were,  of  course,  differently  arranged,  according  to 
the  different  contests  in  which  they  were  to  be  en- 
gaged. The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and 
country  of  each  competitor.*  When  they  were  all 
ready  to  begin  the  contest,  the  judges  exhorte(^ 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly,  and  then  gave  the 
signal  to  commence.  Any  one  detected  in  bribing 
a  competitor  to  give  the  victory  to  his  antagonist 
was  heavily  fined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon,  from  the  many  instances  re- 
corded by  Pausanias.* 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  gar- 
land of  wild  olive  {kotivoc),  which,  according  to  the 
Elean  legends,  was  the  prize  originally  instituted  b> 
the  Idaean  Heracles.*  But,  according  to  Phlegon's 
account,^  the  olive  crown  was  not  given  as  a  prize 
upon  the  revival  of  the  games  by  Iphitus,  and  was 
first  bestowed  in  the  seventh  olympiad  with  the 
approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Dc^iphi.  This  garland 
was  cut  from  a  sacred  olive-ti  ee,  called  ihUa  koX- 
Xitrr^^avoc,  which  grew  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Altis 
in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphrodite  and  the 
Hours.*  Heracles  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  plant- 
ed it  himself  in  the  Altis.*  A  boy,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  still  alive  {ofi^iSaXv^  7r<uc)i  cut  it  with 
a  golden  sickle  ixpva^  dpe7rdv<p).  The  victor  was 
originally  crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with 
bronze  {rplirovg  knixa^o^)^  but  afterward,  and  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivcry 
and  gold.**  Palm  branches,  the  common  tokens  ol 
victory  on  other  occasions,  were  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  name  of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  of  his  country,  were  then  proclaimed  by 
a  herald  before  the  representatives  of  assembled 
Greece.  The  festival  ended  with  processions  and 
sacrifices,  and  with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the 
Eleans  to  the  conquerors  in  the  prytaneum." 

The  most  powerful  states  considered  an  Olympic 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  imnmnities  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues,  erected 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citizena 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises  were  eel 
ebrated  frequently  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetr>. 
(Compare  ArHLETiB,  p.  120.) 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  aKoviri. 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist  who  was 
assigned  neglected  to  come,  or  camo  too  late,  or 
when  an  athletes  had  obtained  such  celebrity  by 
former  conquests,  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
skill,  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him."  When  one 
state  conferred  a  crown  upon  another  state,  a 


1.  (Paaa.,  v.,  94,  «  9.)— 2.  (Paoa.,  vi.,  26,  U-3;  «,  *  1)—*. 
(Compare  Dion  Caas.,  Ixxix.,  10.) — 4.  (Compare  Plato,  I«er., 
Tiii.,  p.  833.)-5.  (v.,  91.)— 6.  (Pau»  .  t.,  7,  ♦  4.)— 7.  (Ilcpi  rSf 
'OXw/iiriwv,  p.  140.)— 8.  (Paui.,  t.,  1\  ^  3.)— 9.  (Pind.,  OI.,  iii , 
14.— Mailer,  Dor.,  ii.,  19,  ^  3.)— 10.  iPaus.,  t.,  19,  «  3;  90, 4  I 
9.)- 1 1 .  (Paua.,  T.,  15,  9  8.)— 19.  (Paaa.,  vi.,  7,  *  9.)         "     , 
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proclamation  to  this  effect  was  frequently  made  at 
the  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.^ 

As  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic  games,  it 
was  the  best  opportunity  which  the  artist  and  the 
writer  possessed  of  making  their  works  known.  It 
in  fact,  to  some  extent,  answered  the  same  purpose 
AS  the  press  does  in  modem  times.  Before  the  in- 
ventirm  of  printing,  the  reading  of  an  author's  works 
to  as  large  an  assembly  as  could  be  obtained,  was 
one  of  the  easiest  and  surest  modes  of  publishing 
them ;  and  this  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
instances  of  literary  works  thus  published  at  the 
Olympic  festival.  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read 
bis  history  at  this  festival ;  but,  though  there  are 
some  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  there  are  numerous  other  writers  who 
thus  published  their  works,  as  the  sophist  Hippias, 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Anaximenes,  the  orator  Lysias, 
Dion  Chrysostom,  &c.*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  recitations  were  not  contests,  and  that 
they  formed,  properly,  no  part  of  the  festival.  In 
the  same  way  painters  and  other  artists  exhibited 
their  works  at  Oiympia.* 

Tlie  Olympic  games  continued  to  be  celebrated 
With  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerors.  ( Vid,  Athlbt^e,  p.  120.)  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  394 
(01.  293),  the  Olympic  festival  was  forever  abolish- 
ed ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  names  of  the 
victors  from  01.  249. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  Olympic  games  upon 
the  national  character,  but  the  reader  will  find  some 
excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Thirlwall's 
Hist,  of  Greece  J  vol.  i.,  p.  390,  &c. 

Tliere  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  the  conquerors  therein. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obtained  their  materials  must  have  been  the  regis- 
ters of  conquerors  in  the  games,  which  were  diligent- 
ly preserved  by  the  Eleans  ('HA«wv  t^  rovg  *OXvfir 
inc^Uac  ypafi/iara;*  ra  'HAftuv  ypdfifiara  apxcua^). 
One  of  the  most  ancient  works  on  this  subject  was 
by  the  Elean  Hippias,  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  and 
was  entitled  uvaypatptj  *OXvfimoviKtJv*  Aristotle 
also  appears  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same 
subject.'  There  was  a  work  by  Timesus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  'OXvfiinoviKai  ^  ;^fpov£Ka  Trpaftdta,  and  an- 
other by  Eratosthenes  (born  B.C.  275),  also  called 
'OXv^nionKaL.^  The  Athenian  Stesiclcides  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  an  uvaypaf^rj  tuv  apx^vruv 
KoX  'OXvfimoviKuvj*  and  Pliny"  speaks  of  Agriopas 
as  a  writer  of  Olympioniccs. 

There  were  also  many  ancient  works  on  the 
Greek  festivals  in  general,  in  which  the  Olympic 
games  were  of  course  treated  of  Thus  the  work 
of  Dicaearchus,  Uepi  'Aywvwi/,**  contained  a  division 
entitled  6  'OAu/iTrt/cof ." 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Olym- 
pic games  was  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  it  was  entitled  Uepl  tuv 
OAv/TTf/cav,  or  ^02,vf£muv  kol  XpoviKuv  "Zwayuy^, 
was  comprised  in  16  books,  and  extended  from  the 
first  Olympiad  to  01.  229.  We  still  possess  two 
considerable  fragments  of  it.  The  important  work 
of  Julius  Africanus,  'E^Xrjvuv  'OAVfnrutdeg  arro  ti/c 
irpuTfjCj  &c.,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius ;  it 
comes  down  to  01.  249.    Dexippus  of  Athens,  in 

1  ;Dem<»th.,  De  Cor.,  p.  265.}— 8.  (Compare  Lacian,  Ilerod., 
e.  S,4,  ToL  i.,  p.  834,  Reilz.) — 3.  (Lacian,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Paus.,  in'., 
n,  1 ;  v.,  21,  5  ;  ri.,  2, 1.)— 5.  (Id.,  t.,  4,  4.)-6.  (Plut.,  Nunia, 
I.)— 7.  (Diog.,  v.,  26  >— 8.  (Diog.,  viii.,  ftl.)— 0.  (Diog.,  li.,  56.) 
-10.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  34.)-Il.  (Diog.,  v.,  47  >-lS»  (Atbw.,  sir., 
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his  XP^^'^V  laropia,  carried  down  tlic  Olympic  cm 
querors  to  01.  262. 

In  modern  works  much  useful  information  on  thf 
Olympic  games  is  given  in  Corsini's  Dissert.  Agon 
istic<B,  and  in  Bockh's  and  Dissents  editions  of  Pin 
dar.  See  also  Meier's  article  on  the  Olympic  gamca. 
and  Rathgeber*8  articles  on  Olympia,  Olympieion, 
and  Olympischer  Jupiter  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  En- 
cyclopadie. — Dissen,  Ueber  die  Anordnung  der  0/ym' 
nischen  Spiele^  in  his  KUine  Sckriftenj  p.  185  *  ami 
iCrause,  Olympia  oder  Darstellung  der  g'ossin  Olym- 
pischen  Spiele,  Wien,  1838. 

In  course  of  time,  festivals  were  cstablisheil  in 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  at 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  was  given. 
Some  of  these  are  only  known  to  us  by  inscriptions 
and  coins  ;  but  others,  as  the  Olympic  festival  at  An- 
tioch,  obtained  great  celebrity.  After  these  Oljrm- 
pic  festivals  had  been  established  in  several  places, 
the  great  Olympic  festival  is  sometimes  designated 
in  inscriptions  by  the  addition  of  "  in  Pisa,"  tv  IIc^ 
ar/J  We  subjoin  from  Krause  an  alphabetical  fist 
of  these  smaller  Olympic  festivals.  They  were  od 
ebrated  at 

£g(B  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exial 
ence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.* 

Alexandrea.*  In  later  times  the  number  of  Alex- 
andrean  conquerors  in  the  great  Olympic  games  was 
greater  than  from  any  other  state. 

Anazarbus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  late  period.* 

Antiock  in  Syria.  This  festival  was  celebrated  at 
Daphne,  a  small  place  40  stadia  from  Antioch, 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  grove  watered  by 
many  fountains.  The  festival  was  originally  caUed 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Artemis,* 
but  was  called  Olympia  after  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch  had  purchased  from  the  Eleans,  in  A.D.  44,  the 
privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  It  was  not, 
however,  regularly  celebrated  as  an  Oljac'r  fes- 
tival till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commod  js.  It 
commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Hyper- 
beretaeus  (October),  with  which  the  year  of  Antiocb 
began.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of  an  alytar- 
ches.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abolished  by  Justin, 
A.D.  521.  The  writings  of  Libanius,  and  of  Chry- 
sostom, the  Christian  father,  who  lived  many  years 
at  Antiocb,  give  many  particulars  respecting  this 
festival. 

Athens.  There  were  two  festivals  of  the  name 
of  Olympia  celebrated  at  Athens,  one  of  which  was 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pindar,*  who  celebrates 
the  ancestors  of  the  Athenian  Timodemus  as  con- 
querors in  it,  and  perhaps  much  earlier.'  It  was 
celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Zeus,  in  the  spring,  be- 
tween the  great  Dionysia  and  the  Bendidia,*  The 
other  Olympic  festival  at  Athens  was  instituted  by 
Hadrian,  A.D.  131,  from  which  time  a  new  Olvm- 
pic  aera  commenced.'    (Vid.  Olympiad.) 

Attalia  in  Pamphylia.  This  festival  is  only  known 
to  us  by  coins.** 

Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis.** 

Cyrene  in  Africa." 

Dium  in  Macedonia.  These  games  were  ms  titu 
ted  by  Archelaus,  and  lasted  nine  days,  conesponti- 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  nine  Muses.  They  weie 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  11.  and 
Alexander  the  Great." 


1.  (Compare  BOckh,  Inscr.,  n.  247,  p.  861,  362,  n.  1068,  p 
564.)— 2.  (Anrion,  Anab.,  i.,  ll.)-3.  (Groter,  Inscr.,  p.  cccxit., 
n.  240.)— 4.  (Eckhel,  Doetr.  Nam.,  iii..  p.  44.)— 4.  (Strabo,  zri., 
p.  750.  — Athcn.,  t.,  p.  194.)  — 6.  (Pind.,  Nem.,  ii.,  23.  *c  — 
Schol.  ad.  l«c.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  Thuc,  i.,  126.)— 8.  (B9c  tK,  In  <^, 
p.  53,  p.  250-252.)— 9.  (Corsini,  Fast.  Att.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  105,  Hf^ 
Ac— Spartian.,  H&dr.,  1.1.)~10.  (Rathaeber,  1.  c^  p.  3S6.)—  IL 
(Bilckh,  InRcr.,  n.  2810.)— 12.  (BOckh,  ErplicrU  Pind.,  p.  atSL; 
—13.  (Diod.,  xvii.,  16.  — Dion  Chrya.,  toL  i ,  p.  7S,  Rmak*. 
Suidaa,  a.  ▼.  *Avalav6pl6ii{') 
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Jipheius.  This  festival  appears  by  inscriptions, 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  called  'Adpiava  'OXyfiiria  tv 
'E#f<Tv,  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hadrian.^ 

Eli*.  Besides  the  great  Olympic  games,  there 
appear  to  have  been  smaller  ones  celebrated  yearly.* 

Magnesia  in  Lydia.' 

Neapdis.^ 

Nicaa  in  Bithynia.^ 

Ik'ieopolis  in  Epirus.  Aagustua,  after  the  con- 
iue?t  of  Antony  off  Actium,  founded  Nicopolis,  and 
instituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years 
{uyifv  TTf  PTcrj/piicdf )  in  commemoration  of  his  victo- 
ry. These  games  are  sometimes  called  Olympic, 
but  more  frequently  bear  the  name  of  Actia.  They 
w'ere  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were  under  the  care  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.*    {Vid.  XKTIK.) 

Olympus  in  Thessaly,  on  the  mountain  of  that 
name.^ 

Pergamos  in  Mysia.* 

Side  in  Pamphylia.' 

Smyrna,  Pausanias^*  mentions  an  agon  of  the 
.^myma>an8,  which  Corsini*^  supposes  to  be  an 
Olympic  festival.  The  Marmor  Oxoniense  express- 
ly mentions  Olympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  oc- 
cur in  inscriptions.^* 

Tar*««  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  knowp  to 
us  by  coins.** 

Tegea  in  Arcadia.** 

Tiussalonica  in  Macedonia.'* 

Thyatira  in  Lydia." 

Tralles  in  Lydia." 

Tynts  in  Phoenicia." 

♦OLTRA  {5Xvpa).  Didymus  describes  this  as 
Exdoc  (TTTipfiaro^  napaTrXrfalov  xpidy.  "  In  fact,"  says 
Adams,  "  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  Spelt,  namely,  Tritieum  Spclta^ 

•OMPHAX  {6fn^a^)t  a  species  of  precious  stone, 
most  probably,  according  to  Sir  John  Hill,  the  Beryl- 
•M  dcaginus  of  Pliny.  Theophrastus  informs  us 
that  it  was  one  of  the  gems  used  for  engraving 
seals.*® 

♦ONITIS  (ownc),  a  plant,  which  the  scholiast  on 
Xicander  and  Hesychius  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  bpijavQVt  or  Sweet  Marjoram,  the  Origanum 
n.ites,  L.** 

♦ONOBRYCHIS  {MSpvxis),  the  Onobrychis  sa- 
lioa,  called,  in  English,  Cock's  Head  or  Saintfoin.** 

•ONOS  (5vof),  the  Ass,  or  Equus  Asinus^  L. 
"  The  wild  Ass,"  says  Adams,  **  is  the  Para  of 
Scripture,  and  the  ovaypo^  of  the  Greeks."  "  The 
domestic  ass,"  says  Smith,  "supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  wild  hymar  of  the  Desert  and  the 
horse  of  Asia,  enters  at  a  remote  period  into  the  cir- 
cle of  human  economic  establishments.  The  first- 
mentioned,  as  might  be  expected,  resided  in  the 
same  regions  where  the  dawn  of  civilization  first 
commenced,  and,  gifted  with  inferior  powers  of  re- 
sistance, is  presumed  to  have  been  subjugated  sev- 
eral ages  before  the  second,  because  we  find  it  re- 
peatedly in  the  Pentateuch  before  the  horse  is  no- 
ticed ;  such  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  in  his 
visits  to  Egypt,  where  he  received  presents  from 
Abimclech ;  and  in  the  spoils  of  Shechem,  where 

1.  (BAckh,  Inner.,  n.  2810.— Compare  n.  2987, 3000.)— 2.  (An- 
P'.  Gr., ed.  Siebenk,  p. 95.)— 3.  (Rathwbcr,  1.  c,  p. 326,327.)— 
I  :Cac)ini,  Din.  Aj^ou.,  iv.,  14,  p.  103.)— 5.  (Eastath.  ad  Dio- 
tr*.  Pedog.,  p.  172,  173,  in  Gengr.  Min.,  ed.  Bemhardy.)— 6. 
(S  .nbr,  vii.,p.  325.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.,  Rhod.  Argon.,  i.,  599.) 
— «.  (Bifckh,  IwKT..  n.  2810.— Mionnct,  ii.,  610,  n.  626.)  — 9. 
(lUthpher,  p.  129)— 10.  (vi.,  14,  *  l.)-ll.  (Disa.  Agon.,  i., 
IS,  p.  20.)— 12.  (Orutor,  Inscr.,  p.  314,  1.— B<3ckh,  Inccr.,  ad  n. 
1790.)— 13.  (Kraaae,p.228.)  — 14.  (B5ckh.  Inscr.,  n.  1513,  p. 
TOO.)— 15  (Krauae,  p.  230.)  — 16.  (Rathgeber,  p.  328.)  — 17. 
(Kravse.  p.  233.)— 18  mathiober,  p.  328.)— 19.  (Horn.,  II.,  viii., 
5^.— Theopbraat.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  I.  — Dioscor.,  ii.,  113.—  Adama, 
Append.,  i.  r.)— 20.  (Hill  ad  Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  54.)  — 
tl.  (Nkmnd.,  Alaz.,  1.  5^  -^Adama,  Append.,  a.  ▼.)— 29.  (Dice- 
cor.,  iii.,  160.) 


asses  are  numbered  with  other  cattle,  but  horsec 
are  not  mentioned.  Yet  that  noble  animal,  by  na- 
ture provided  with  greater  physical  capabilities,  with 
more  intelligence,  and  more  instinctive  capaciMes 
for  adapting  his  existence  to  the  circumstaiices 
of  domestication  in  every  region,  is,  in  his  ser- 
vitude, grown  larger,  more  adorned,  more  acute, 
and  more  educational  than  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
while  the  ass,  in  similar  circumstances,  has  de- 
generated from  his  pristine  character,  becoming, 
even  in  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  smaller  in  stat 
ure,  less  fleet,  less  intelligent,  and,  by  his  own  im- 
pulses, less  the  associate  of  man.  When  the  horse, 
from  thorough  domesticity,  is  again  cast  upon  hi» 
own  resources,  he  resumes  his  original  independ- 
ence, provides  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the 
herd  under  his  care,  without  altogether  losing  his 
acquired  advantages ;  the  ass,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
though never  a  spontaneous  associate  in  his  domes- 
tication, is  nowhere  known  to  have  again  become 
wild,  or  to  have  sought  his  freedom  with  a  spirit  of 
persevering  vigilance ;  and  in  cases  where,  by  acci- 
dent, he  has  found  himself  in  freedom,  he  has  made 
no  energetic  efforts  to  retain  it,  nor  recovered  qual- 
ities that  restore  him  to  the  filiation  of  the  hymar 
or  the  kulan.  When  emancipated,  he  becomes, 
without  effort,  the  prey  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
hyena,  or  the  wolf,  and  in  America  he  has  been 
known  to  succumb  under  the  beak  of  a  condor.  It 
is  evident  that  the  difference  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  the  two  species  is,  with  regard  to  the  ass, 
not  entirely  referable  to  human  neglect  and  want  of 
kindness,  but,  in  part  at  least,  must  be  ascribed  to 
inferior  sensibility  and  weaker  intellectual  po'ver, 
both  being  alike  evinced  by  the  hardness  of  his  hide, 
by  his  satisfaction  witl  coarser  food,  and  his  passive 
stubbornness."^ 

*II.  A  species  of  fish,  the  same  with  the  yiUJij 
of  Athenaeus,  and  probably  the  Bacchus  of  Pliny. 
The  name  would  appear  to  have  been  applied  to 
more  than  one  species  of  the  Gadus^  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Gadus  merluchius,  or  Hake.  Adam* 
considers  it  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gadus  eglefinus,  or  Haddock.' 

*ONOSMA  {dvoafia,  called  also  6vofia  and  bvofug) 
a  plant,  a  species  of  Anchusa,  or  one  of  its  conge 
ners.  Hardouin  says  of  it,  **  Nihil  aliud  onosmt 
esse  censuerim  prater  Anchusam  degeneremj*^  Ste 
phens  also  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of  Alkanet 
Sprengel  maintains  that  it  is  either  the  Anchusa  un 
didata,  or  Lilhospermum  cmruleo-purpureum  * 

♦ONYX,  I.  *'  In  mineralogy  the  term  onijx  was 
applied,  1.  To  a  semipellucid  stone  of  a  fine  flinty 
texture,  namely,  the  Onyx  agate  of  Cleavcland : 
2.  To  a  variety  of  gypseous  alabaster,  from  which 
small  vases  were  formed."*    (Vid.  Alabasteb.) 

♦II.  A  term  used  by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  the 
other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  signify  th« 
operculum^  or  cover  of  the  Strombus  lentiginosus* 

OPA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  before  the 
Calends  of  January  (Dec.  19th),  being  the  third  day 
of  the  Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally  celt;- 
brated  on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day  wau 
devoted  to  the  latter  festival.  It  was  believed  that 
Opis  was  the  wife  of  Saturnus,  and  for  this  reason 
the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time.* 
The  worshippers  of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and 
touched  the  earth  on  purpose,  of  which  she  was  thi^ 
goddess.^ 


1.  (Smith,  Horaca.^— 2.  (AriatH.,  H.  A.,  viii,  15.— Adima, 
Append.,  t.  v.)— 3.  (b.oKor.,  iii.,  137.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  ▼.- 
Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxrii.,  80.)— 4.  (Adama,  Append.,  a 
V.)— 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 6.  (Mvirob.,  Sal.,  i.,  18.-- 
Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  22, ed.  MiilleT— Featua,  •  -.  Opil*. 
—7.  (MacMb.,  I.  c.) 
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OPERIS  NOVI  NCxNTIATlO. 


OPSOJNiOHil. 


•OFALUS  (eSTTcXof,  biruXXio^),  the  Opal  "  The 
opalus  of  Pliny,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  it  too  well 
characterized,  and  its  peculiar  lustre  or  opalescence 
too  accurately  described  by  him,  to  leave  any  doubt 
lUat  it  was  what  we  call  precious  Opal.  Pliny  is 
not  the  only  one  among  the  ancients,  as  Jameson 
supposed,  who  makes  mention  of  this  gem.  The 
Orphic  poem  commends  the  beauty  of  the  dTraAAiof , 
»ind  evidently  alludes  to  its  other  name  iraidepuCi  in 
saying  that  it  has  the  delicate  complexion  of  a  love- 
ly youth  {Ifieprov  ripcva  xpoa  iraidoc).  This  gem 
also,  Pliry  says,  the  Indians  so  well  imitated  in 
glass,  that  the  counterfeit  could  hardly  be  detected. 
The  Opal  was  perhaps  too  highly  valued  to  be  fre- 
quently engraved.  There  are  very  few  engraved 
specimens  of  this  mineral  preserved  in  collections. 
But  that  it  sometimes  was  used  as  a  ringstone,  we 
learn  from  the  story  Pliny  tells  of  a  senator  named 
Nonius,  who,  possessing  an  opal  valued  at  20.000 
sesterces,  which  Antony  coveted,  was  proscribed  in 
consequence,  and  fled,  saving  of  his  whole  fortune 
this  ring  alone."* 

O'PERIS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO  was  a  summary 
remedy  provided  by  the  edict  against  a  person  who 
was  making  an  opus  novum.  An  opus  novum  con- 
sisted in  either  adding  something  in  the  way  of 
building  ((cdificando),  or  taking  away  something  so  as 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  thing  {fades  operis). 
The  object  of  the  nuntiatio  was  either  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  right  (;'«*),  or  to  prevent  damage  {dam- 
num), or  to  protect  the  public  interest  {jmblicum  jus). 
The  owner  of  the  property  which  was  threatened 
"i^ith  damage  by  the  opus  novum,  or  he  who  had 
tin  easement  {servitus)  in  such  property,  had  the 
jus  nunciandi.»  Nuntiatio  consisted  in  protesting 
against  and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  opus  no- 
vum on  the  spot  where  the  work  was  proceeding, 
and  in  the  prese:;co  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person 
who  was  there  present  on  his  account.  The  nun- 
tiatio did  not  require  any  application  to,  or  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  praetor.  It  was  a  rule  of 
law  that  the  nuntiatio  must  take  place  before  the 
work  was  completed :  after  it  was  completed,  the 
operis  novi  nuntiatio  had  no  effect,  and  redress 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  interdict  quod  vi  aut 
clam. 

If  the  opus  novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
eom)>Iainant*s  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any- 
thing to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
app/y  at  once  to  the  praetor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manum,  that  is,  as  it  is  explained  **jactu  lapilli," 
which  was  a  symbol  of  the  use  of  force  for  self-pro- 
tection. 

The  edict  declared  that  after  a  nuntiatio  nothing 
should  be  done  until  the  nuntiatio  was  declared  ille- 
gal {nuntiatio  missa  or  remissa  fiat)  or  a  security 
{satisdatio  de  opere  restituendo)  wsls  given.  If  the 
person  to  whom  the  notice  was  given  persevered, 
even  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  was  doing,  yet, 
«s  he  was  acting  against  the  praetor's  edict,  he 
anight  be  compelled  to  undo  what  he  had  done.  By 
the  nuntiatio,  the  parties  were  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  praitor.  In  cases  where  there 
was  danger  from  the  interruption  of  the  work,  or 
the  person  who  was  making  the  opus  novum  denied 
the  right  of  the  nuntians,  he  was  allowed  to  go  on 
opon  giving  a  cautio  or  security  for  demolition  or 
restoration,  in  case  the  law  was  against  him.  When 
the  cautio  was  given  or  the  nuntians  waived  it,  the 
party  was  entitled  to  an  interdictum  prohibitorium 
foi  his  protection  in  prosecuting  the  work. 

The  effect  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased  when  the  cau- 
tio was  given ;  when  the  nuntians  died,  when  he 
alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he 
daimed  the  jus  nuntiandi,  or  when  the  praetor  per- 


I.  (Moore'i  Anc.  Mineral.,  p  I5«.)— 2.  (tng.  43,  tit.  Sft.) 
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mitted  the  work  to  go  on  {operis  novi  nunHtiuikmm 
....  remeisserit  ;*  ante  remissam  nunliationem.* 

*0*r2  eAAATTIOZ  (5^if  ^aUriKoc),  a  spectet 
of  fish.  "  .£lian  holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  thfl 
Mvpof.  It  is  therefore,  most  probably,  the  MurauM 
ophisj  L.  Rondelet  says  of  it  that  it  is  very  like 
the  Conger  Eel.  Belon  and  Gesner  both  mention 
that  it  is  seldom  met  with."* 

♦OPHITES  (6^«n7f),  according  to  some,  a  van^ 
ty  of  Serpentine,  "  Others,  however,  dcsc  ribe  ii 
more  accurately,  as  a  mixture  of  reddish  browi 
common  serpentine,  leek  and  pistachio  green  pre- 
cious serpentine,  white  granular  foliated  limestone, 
and  small  portions  of  diailage.  Of  the  ophites  there 
are  three  varieties  specified  by  Diuscorides ;  one 
black  and  heavy,  a  second  ash-coloured  and  spot- 
ted, the  third  containing  white  lines.  The  first 
was  perhaps  green  porphyry,  the  Ophites  of  Wal- 
ler ;  the  second  steatite ;  and  the  third  the  kin«l 
just  described."* 

OPrMA  SPO'LIA.    {Vid.  SroLiA.) 

OPINATOHES  were  officers  under  the  Romas 
emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  ob- 
tain provisions  for  the  army.  The  provisions  had 
to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The  ety« 
mology  of  the  name  is  uncertain.* 

OPISTOGRAPHI.    (Kirf.  Liber.) 

*OPOBAL'SAMUM  {6no6dAffafJUfv),  the  resinoim 
juice  of  the  Amyris  Gileadensis. 

*0n'0£  MHA'IKOS  {bnoc  MrjdiKoc),  the  same  as 
our  asafoetida,  namely,  the  Gum-resin  of  the  Fe- 
rula Asa-fatida,  It  is  the  Laser  and  Laserpitium: 
of  the  Latins.  The  bno^  Ivpiaxd^  was  merely  a 
variety  of  it. 

O'PPIA   LEX.      {Vid.  SOMTI'ARI^  1  EOK8.) 

♦OPSIA'NOS  (oV'tovoc).  "  From  PUny's  accouni 
of  this  stone,"  observes  Adams,  "  there  is  even 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  same  a?  the  Oi 
sidian  of  modem  mineralogists.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  pumice,  and  consists  mostly  of  silex  and  alu* 
mine.  According  to  Sir  J.  Hill,  it  was  named  b^ 
avoc.  uTTo  T^g  6ip£ug^  because,  when  polished,  it  waa 
used  as  a  looking-glass."  He  adds,  '*  the  true  ori- 
gin of  the  name  being  forgotten  from  the  false  spell- 
ing of  the  word,  after  ages  thought  it  bad  receiTed 
it  from  one  Obsidius,  whom  they  imagined  the  first 
finder  of  it."* 

OPSO'NIUM  or  OBSO'NIUM  {^nfHtv,  dim.  oi>d 
piov ;  brf/iifiaf''  denoted  everything  which  was  eaten 
with  bread.  Among  the  ancients,  loaves,  at  least 
preparations  of  com  in  some  form  or  other,  consii- 
tuted  the  principal  substance  of  every  meal.  But 
together  with  this,  which  was  the  staff  of  their  life, 
they  partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  op- 
sonia  or  pulmentaria^^  designed  also  to  give  nutri- 
ment, but  still  more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  food. 
Some  of  these  articles  were  taken  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  were  much  more  pungent  and 
savoury  than  bread,  such  as  olives,  either  fresh  or 
pickled,  radishes,  and  sesamum.'  Of  animal  fooe, 
by  much  the  most  common  kind  was  fish,  whence 
the  terms  under  explanation  were,  in  the  course  ol 
time,  used  in  a  confined  and  special  sen&e  to  de- 
note fish  only,  but  fish  variously  prepan*  and 
more  especially  salt  fish,  which  was  most  e:  ivn 
sively  employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  vegetabl. 
diet  either  at  breakfast**  or  at  the  principal  meal.-^ 
For  the  same  reason,  bijto^yoc  meant  a  gourmand 
or  epicure,  and  ojfto^yia  gluttony." 


1.  (Lex  Gull.  Cis.,  z.— Dig.  39,  tit.  1,  a.  SS.}— 2.  (Dtg.  39,tst. 
I.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,ii.,  14.— iElian,  N.  A.,  xiv..  15.— A  * 


Append.,  s.  v.)--4.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p  dO.) — 5.  (CnL 
IS,  tit.  38,  s.  1 1  .—CoA.  Theod.,  7,  tit.  4, 8.  S0 ;  11,  tit.  7,  •.  16.)-. 
6.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  xzxvii.,  10.— Adams,  A|)peiid.,  s  t.>— 7.  (Plnt^ 
Sympos.  Prob.,iv.,  1.)— 8.  (Calo,  0e  Re  Rust.,  58.— Hot.,  S«t- 
11.,  ii.,  20.)— 9.  (Plato,  De  Repixb.,  ii.,  p.  85,  ed.  Rekker.-  XaoJ 
CEoon.,  Tiii.,  9.)  —  10.  (Menaader,  p.  7(\  ed.  Meinefce  )  *  |t 
(PIaiit.,Aubul.,IL,Ti.,3.>— IS.  (Athn,  z.,  94-37.) 


UPTIMAl'ES. 


ORAC  UIUM. 


Of  tb'3  different  parts  of  fishes,  the  rcie  wts  tne 
most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  prepared 
from  the  fish  in  the  very  same  waters  adjoining  Myus 
in  looia,  which  were  given  to  Themistocles  by  the 
Kin^  of  Persia.'  A  jar  was  found  at  Pompeii  con- 
taimng  cayiare  made  from  the  roe  of  the  tunny.* 

Some  of  the  principal  rapixelai,  or  establish- 
ments for  caring  fish,  were  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain  ;*  but  the  Greeks  obtained  their  chief  sop*^ 
ply  from  the  Hellespont/  and  more  especially  By- 
tautium  first  rose  into  importance  after  its  estab- 
lishment by  the  Milesians  in  consequence  of  the 
active  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry.  Of 
all  seas,  the  Euxine  was  accounted  by  the  ancients 
the  most  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  catching  of  them 
was  aided  by  their  migratory  habits,  as  in  the  au- 
tumn they  passed  through  the  Bosporus  towards  the 
south,  and  in  spring  returned  to  the  Euxine  in  order 
to  deposite  their  spawn  in  its  tributary  rivers.  At 
these  two  seasons  they  were  caught  in  the  great- 
est quantity,  and,  having  been  cured,  were  shipped 
m  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  Levant.  The  principal  ports  on  the  Eux- 
ine engaged  in  this  traffic  were  Sinope  and  Panti- 
capsum.* 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  dififerent 
kinds  of  sturgeon  (avraxoioc^)*  tunny  {cKOfi6p6^''y 
teomber,  ^Xcy^vc,  a  name  still  in  use,  with  some 
modification,  among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Phoceeans  at  Marseilles*),  and  mullet.  A  minute 
discussion  of  their  qualities,  illustrated  by  quota- 
tions, may  be  seen  in  Athensus.* 

Plato  mentions  the  practice  of  salting  eggs, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  into 
a  kind  of  opsonium.^**  The  treatise  of  Apicius,  De 
OpsoniiSt  is  still  extant  in  ten  books. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  ?oing  to  mar- 
ket (eZc  roHil/ov)  themselves  in  order  to  purchase 
tiieir  opsonia  (d^cn^etv,"  opaonare).  {Vid.  Macsl- 
LUM,  TiMTiNNABULUM.)  But  the  opulcnt  Romans 
had  a  slave,  called  opsonator  {o\j/uviji)i  wiiose  ofiice 
it  was  to  purchase  for  his  master.  It  wub  iiis  duty, 
by  learning  what  flavours  were  most  acceptable  to 
him,  by  observing  what  most  delighted  uis  eyes, 
stimulated  his  appetite,  and  even  overcame  his  nau- 
sea, to  satisfy,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  cravings 
of  a  luxurious  p^ate.^*  We  may  also  infer,  firom 
an  epigram  of  Martial,''  that  there  were  oruanalorest 
or  purveyors,  who  furnished  dinners  and  other  en- 
tertainments at  so  much  per  head,  according  to  the 
means  and  wishes  of  their  employers.  Spon^*  has 
published  two  inscriptions  from  monuments  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Romans  who  held  the  office  of 
purveyors  to  the  imperial  family.  At  Athens  both 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  opsonia  were 
superintended  by  two  or  three  special  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  and  called  o^ovoftoi.^* 

OPTIC.    {Vid.  Centorio.) 

OPTIMATES  is  synonymous  with  optimi,  and, 
accordingly,  signifies  the  best  men  in  the  state, 
whether  of  noble  or  plebeian  origin.  But  at  Rome, 
where  the  reverence  for  the  mores  et  itulituta  ma- 
forum  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  na- 
tional character,  the  name  optimates  was  applied 
to  a  poUtical  party,  which  we  may  call  the  conser- 
rative  or  aristocratic  party,  in  contradistinction  to 
Ihe  popular  party,  with  its  desire  for  change  and 


1.  (Thacyd.,  i.,  ISS.-^Coruelics  Nepoa.  Them.,  x.,  3.— Diod. 
Sic.,  zi.,  57.)  —2.  (Gell,  Pumpciana,  1833,  vul.  i.«  p.  178.)  —3. 
(Sfidbo,  iii.,  4.)  —  4.  (Uermippus  ap.  AUien.,  i.,  4tt,  p.  S7,  c.) 
"'t.  (Uecewlsch,  CoUmieen  der  Gncchen,  p.  8U.}— o.  (Herod., 
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improvement.  As  long  :is  the  patricians  and  pie^ 
beians  were  the  only  two  parties  in  the  RepubliOi 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  apptdlation  of  opti 
mates,  though  Livy,>  applying  expressions  very 
common  in  lus  ovm  days,  makes  M.  Horatius  Bar- 
batus  distinguish  between  populares  and  optimates 
instead  of  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  But 
at  the  time  when  a  new  nobUity,  consisting  of 
wealthy  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians,  bad  been 
formed,  and  occupied  the  place  formerly  held  by 
the  patricians,  the  term  optimates  began  to  be  ap 
plied  frequently  to  persons  belonging  to  this  new 
order  of  nobiles,  and  mostly  comprehended  the  or 
do  senatorius  and  the  ordo  equestris.  When,  at  a 
still  later  period,  the  interests  of  the  senate  rs  and 
equites  became  separated,  the  name  optimates  was 
used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  only  comprised  the 
party  consisting  of  the  senate  and  its  champions, 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  party,  which  was  now 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  plebs.*  There 
is  a  locus  classicus  on  optimates  in  Cicero>'  but  in 
defining  the  classes  of  persons  to  which  he  applies 
the  term  optimates,  he  rather  follows  the  etymolo- 
gical than  the  conventional  meaning  which  the 
word  had  assumed  in  his  days.  His  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  remove  fi*om  the  party  of  the  optima- 
tes, to  which  he  himself  belonged,  the  odium  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  popular  party.* 

ORA'CULUM  {fiavTcloVf  ;fpi7ar^piov)  was  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  both  the  revelations  made 
by  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in  which 
such  revelations  were  made.  The  deity  was  in 
none  of  these  places  believed  to  appear  in  person  to 
man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  his  will  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  fliture,  but  all  oracular  revelations  were 
made  through  some  kind  of  medium,  which,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  was  different  in  the  different 
places  where  oracles  existed.  It  may,  on  first 
sigi.t,  seem  strange,  that  there  were  comparatively 
speaking,  so  few  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  father  and 
ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But  although,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  Zeus  himself  was  the 
first  source  of  all  oracular  revelations,  yet  he  was 
too  far  above  men  to  enter  with  them  into  any  close 
relation ;  other  gods,  therefore,  especially  Apol- 
lo, and  even  heroes,  acted  as  mediators  between 
Zeus  and  men,  and  were,  as  it  were,  the  organs 
through  which  he  communicated  his  will.*  The 
fact  that  the  ancients  consulted  the  will  of  the  gods 
on  all  important  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  arose  partly  from  the  general  desire  of  men  to 
know  the  issue  of  what  they  are  going  to  under^ 
take,  and  partly  from  the  great  reverence  for  the 
gods,  so  peculiar  to  the  ancients,  by  which  tlisy 
were  led  not  to  undertake  anything  of  importanco 
without  their  sanction ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  oracle  was  not  merely  a  revelation 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sanction  or  authorization  by  the  deity  of 
what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  not  to  do.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oracles,  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  deities  to  whom  they  belonged. 

I.  Oracles  of  Apollo. 
1.  The  Oracle  of  Delphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Pytho,  which  is  either  of  the  same  root  as  nvdia^ 
6ai,  to  consult,  or,  according  to  the  Homeric  liymn 
on  Apollo,*  derived  from  iruQeaOai,  to  putrefy,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  locality.  Respecting 
the  topography  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  see  Pausa- 
nias'  and  Miiller.*  In  the  innermost  sanctuary  (the 
a6vTcnf  or  fiiyapov)  there  was  the  statue  of  Apollo, 
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which,  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  of  gold ;  and 
before  it  tliere  barned  upon  an  altar  an  eternal  fire, 
which  was  fed  only  with  fir- wood.*  The  inner 
roof  of  the  temple  was  covered  all  over  with  laurel 
^arlands,^  and  upon  the  altar  laurel  was  burned  as 
incense.  In  the  centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a 
small  o])emng  (xdofjia)  in  the  ground,  from  which, 
from  time  to  time,  an  intoxicating  smoke  arose, 
nrh'ch  was  believed  to  come  from  the  well  of  Cas- 
«tis,  which  vanished  into  the  ground  close  by  the 
mnctuary.*  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a  high  tri- 
/jdf  on  which  the  pythia,  led  into  the  temple  by  the 
jTophetes  {npQ^TiTri^)^  took  her  seat  whenever  the 
nracle  was  to  be  consulted.  The  smoke  rising 
from  under  the  tripod  affected  her  brain  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  fell  into  a  state  of  delirious  intox- 
ication, and  the  sounds  which  she  uttered  in  this 
state  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  These  sounds  were  carefully  written  down 
by  the  prophetes,  and  afterward  communicated  to 
the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the  oracle.* 

The  pythia  (the  Trpo^rtf)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi,*  and  when  she  had  once  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  ihe  god  she  never  left  it,  and  was  never  al- 
lowed to  marry.  In  early  times  she  was  always  a 
young  girl,  but  after  one  had  been  seduced  by 
Echecrates  the  Thessalian,  the  Delphians  made  a 
taw  that  in  future  no  one  should  be  elected  as  proph- 
etes who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
but,  in  remembrance  of  former  days,  the  old  woman 
was  always  dressed  as  a  maiden.*  The  pythia  was 
generally  taken  from  somo  family  of  poor  country- 
people.  At  first  there  was  only  one  pythia  at  a 
time ;  but  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
•fate,  and  when  the  number  of  those  who  came  to 
consult  the  oracle  was  very  great,  there  were  al- 
ways two  pythias,  who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod 
alternately,  and  a  third  was  kept  in  readiness  in 
eas^3  somo  accident  should  happen  to  either  of  the 
two  others.*  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on  the  whole 
Bicrtal  and  physical  constitution  is  said  to  have 
jometimes  been  so  great,  that  in  her  delirium  she 
leaped  from  the  tripod,  was  thrown  into  convulsions, 
«nd  after  a  few  days  died.* 

At  first  oracles  were  only  given  once  every  year, 
on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (probably 
the  same  as  Tlvdio^^  or  the  month  for  consulting), 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of  Apollo  ;• 
but  as  this  one  day,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  not 
found  sufficient,  certain  days  in  every  month  were 
set  apart  for  the  purpose."  The  order  in  which  the 
persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted  was 
determined  by  lot ;"  but  the  Delphian  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  granting  the  right  of  Trpojuflvrem, 
i.  c,  thu  r:g]it  of  consulting  first,  and  without  their 
order  f>eing  determined  by  lot,  to  such  individuals 
or  stales  is  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascendency  seemed 
to  gi\e  them  higher  claims  than  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Croesus  and  the  Lydians,**  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  '•  and  Philip  of  Macedonia."  It  ap- 
pears that  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to 
pay  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Lydians  were  honoured  with  urt^da  by  the  Delphi- 
ans. Tlie  pythia  always  spent  three  days  before 
she  ascended  the  tripod  in  preparing  herself  for  the 
wlemn  act,  and  during  this  time  she  fasted,  and 
bathed  in  the  Castalian  well,  and  dressed  in  a  sim- 
ple manner ;  slie  also  burned  in  the  temple  laurel 
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leaves  and  flour  of  barley  upon  the  altar  of  the  pA^ 
Those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a 
goat,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  these  victims  should  be  healthy  in  body  and 
soul,  and  to  ascertain  this  they  had  to  undergo  a  pe- 
culiar scrutiny.  An  ox  received  barl^,  and  a  skecp 
chick-pease,  to  see  whether  they  ate  them  with  ap- 
petite ;  water  was  poured  over  the  goats,  and  ii 
this  put  them  into  a  thorough  tremble,  the  victim 
was  good.*  The  victim  which  was  thus  found  ele- 
gible  was  called  doiuT^p*  Wachsmuth*  states  thai 
all  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  wore  laurel  gar- 
lands surrounded  with  ribands  of  wool,  but  the 
passages  from  which  this  opinion  is  derived  only 
speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to  the  temple  as  sup 
pliants.* 

The  Delphians,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
noble  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
however,  thero  were  five  families  which  traced 
their  origin  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  6aiot,  was  taken.* 
Three  of  the  names  of  these  families  only  are 
known,  viz.,  the  Cleomantids,  the  Thracids,^  and 
the  Laphriads.* 

The  5(Tioiy  together  with  the  bighpriest  or  prophe- 
tes, held  their  ofiSces  for  life,  and  had  the  control  of 
all  the  aflTairs  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  sacrifices.' 
That  these  noble  families  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  oracle  is  manifest  from  numerous  instan- 
ces, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  its  very 
soul,  and  that  it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretend- 
ed revelations  of  the  god.*' 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Tonic  dialect.  Some- 
times, however,  Doric  forms  also  were  used.**  The 
hexameter  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  in- 
vented by  Phemonoe,  the  first  pythia.  This  metri* 
cal  form  was  chosen,  partly  because  the  words  of 
the  god  were  thus  rendered  more  venerable,  and 
partly  because  it  was  easier  to  remember  verse  than 
prose."  Some  of  the  oracular  verses  had  metrical 
defects,  which  the  faithful  among  the  Greeks  ac- 
counted for  in  an  ingenious  manner.*'  In  the  times 
of  Theopompus,  however,  the  custom  of  giving  the 
oracles  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradually  ceased ; 
they  were  henceforth  generally  in  prose,  and  in  the 
Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delphi.  For,  when  the 
Greek  states  had  lost  their  political  liberty,  there 
was  little  or  no  occasion  to  eonsult  the  oracle  on 
matters  of  a  national  or  political  nature,  and  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  the  sale  of  slaves, 
the  cultivation  of  a  field,  marriages,  voyages,  loans 
of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which  the  oracle  was 
then  mostly  consulted,  were  little  calculated  to  be 
spoken  of  in  lofty  poetical  strains.**  Wlien  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphi  lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ancients,  the  number  of  persons  who  consulted  it 
materially  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Plutarch 
one  pythia  was,  as  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  one  day  in 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  is  said  to  have  first 
been  discovered  hy  shepherds  who  tentea  iherr 
flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chasm,  and  M^hose 
sheep,  when  approaching  the  place,  were  seized 
with  convulsions."    Persons  who  came  near  the 
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place  sliowed  the  same  syinptonas,  and  received  the 
power  of  prophecy.  This,  at  last,  induced  the  peo- 
ple to  build  a  temple  over  the  sacred  rpot.  Acconl- 
iDg  to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Apollo,  this  god  was 
himself  the  founder  of  tlie  Delphic  oracle,  but  the 
local  legends  of  Delphi  stated  that  originally  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  other  deities,  such  as  Gaea, 
"n^emis,  Phcsbe,  Poseidon,  Night,  Cronos,  and  that 
K  was  given  to  ApoUo  as  a  present.*  Other  tra- 
<<itions,  again,  and  these,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient 
i^iod  genuine,  represented  Apollo  as  having  gained 
possession  of  the  oracle  by  a  struggle,  which  is 
generally  described  as  a  fight  with  Python,  a  drag- 
<in,  who  guarded  the  oracle  of  Gea  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
<»elieved  to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
one  who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
designs :  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
was  refused  until  he  had  atoned  for  it  ;*  and  he  who 
oonsulted  the  god  for  bad  purposes  was  sure  to  ac- 
<!elerate  his  own  ruin.'  No  religious  institution  in 
nil  antiquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  influence, 
not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean,  in  all  matters  of  importance,  wheth- 
er relating  to  religion  or  to  politics,  to  private  or  to 
public  life,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  When  consult- 
4k)  on  a  subject  of  a  religious  nature,  the  answer 
'^-as  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated  not  onl}'  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  religious  institutions,  but  to  com- 
mand new  ones  to  be  established,*  so  that  it  was 
^he  preserver  and  promoter  of  religion  throughout 
the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were  seldom  or  never 
founded  without  having  obtained  the  advice  and  the 
directions  of  the  Delphic  god.^  Hence  the  oracle 
was  consulted  in  all  disputes  between  a  colony  and 
its  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  several 
states  claimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.* 
The  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race,  but  the  time 
rhew  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must  bo  dated 
from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta  entered 
upon  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Greece ; 
at  this  time  the  partiality  for  Sparta  became  so  man- 
ifest, that  the  Athenians  and  their  party  began  to 
lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for  ii,^  and  the  oracle 
became  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  polit- 
ical party.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
many  believed  that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers 
which  it  had  possessed  in  former  days,  but  it  still 
continued  to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  until  at  last  it  was  entirely  done 
away  with  by  Theodosius. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  obscurity  and  ambi- 
guity of  most  of  the  oracles  given  at  Delphi,  there 
are  many,  also,  which  convey  so  clear  and  distinct 
a  meaning,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  misun- 
derstood, so  that  a  wise  agency  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oracles  cannot  be  denied.  The  manner  in  which 
this  agency  has  been  explained  at  different  times, 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
During  the  best  period  of  their  history,  the  Greeks, 
<;en4'TaIIy  speaking,  had  undoubtedly  a  sincere  faith 
in  the  oracle,  its  counsels  and  directions.  When 
the  sphere  in  which  it  had  most  benefited  Greece 
became  narrowed  and  confined  to  matters  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  the  oracle  could  no  longer  command 
the  veneration  with  which  it  had  l)een  looked  upon 
before.  The  pious  and  believing  heathens,  how- 
aver,  thought  that  the  god  no  longer  bestowed  his 
care  upon  the  oracle,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to 
withdraw  fnim  it ;  while  freethinkers  and  unbeliev- 
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era  looked  upon  the  nracle  as  a  skilful  contrivai.ee 
of  priestcraft  which  had  then  outgrown  itself.  This 
latter  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  many  mod- 
ern writers.  The  early  Christian  writers,  seeing 
that  some  extraordinary  power  must  in  several 
cases  have  been  at  work,  represented  it  as  an  insti- 
tution of  the  evil  spirit.  In  modern  times  opinions 
are  very  much  divided.  Hiillmann,  for  example, 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  oracle  of  Dclpl- 
was  entirely  managed  and  conducted  by  the  aristc 
cratic  families  of  Delphi,  which  thus  are  described 
as  forming  a  sort  of  hierarchical  senate  for  all 
Greece.  If  so,  the  Delphic  senate  surely  was  the 
wisest  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
Kiausen,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  inclined  to 
allow  some  truly  divine  influence,  and,  at  all  events, 
thinks  that,  even  in  so  far  as  it  was  merely  man- 
aged by  men,  it  acted  in  most  cases  according  to 
lofty  and  pure  moral  principles.  , 

The  modem  literature  on  the  Delphic  oracle  k 
very  rich ;  the  most  important  works  are :  C.  F. 
Wilster,  De  Relifrione  et  Oraculo  Apollinis  Delphici, 
Hafniae,  1827. — H.  Piotrowski,  De  Gravitate  Oraeuh 
Delphiciy  Lipsiae,  1829.— R.  H.  Kiausen,  in  Emch 
und  Gruber't  Encyclopadie,  s.  v.  Orakel.  —  K.  D. 
Hiillmann,  WiHrdigxing des  Dclpkischen  OroAr^/x,  Bonn. 
1837. — W.  Gotte,  Das  Delphische  Orakel^  in  seinem 
polilischenj  rcUgiosen  und  silUichen  Einjluss  avf  df 
alie  Welt,  I^-eipzig,  1839. 

2.  Oracle  at  Aba,  in  Phocis.  An  oracle  was  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  here  from  very  early  times.* 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  I'hucians.' 
Some  years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Ph4» 
cians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Abac,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi  •  The 
oracle  was,  like  many  others,  consulted  by  Cro'su^. 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  agreeing 
with  his  wishes  *  In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xerxes 
the  Temple  of  Abae  was  burned  down,  and,  like  sev- 
eral temples  destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was 
never  rebuilt.  The  oracle  itself,  however,  remained, 
and  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  promised  victor]^ 
to  the  Thebans ;  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war, 
when  some  Phocian  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ruins,  they  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  The- 
bans.* But  even  after  this  calamity  the  oracle 
seems  to  have  been  consulted,  for  the  llomans, 
from  reverence  for  the  oracle,  allowed  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  Abae  to  govern  themselves.  Hadrian  built 
a  small  temple  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  some 
walls  of  which  were  still  standing  as  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.* 

3.  Oracle  on  the  Hill  of  Ptoon,  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  The  oracle  was  here  given  through  the 
medium  of  a  man  called  npdfiavrify  and  the  first 
promantis  was  said  to  have  been  Teneros,  a  son  of 
Apollo.'  The  oracles  were  usually  given  in  the 
iEoIian  dialect ;  but  when  Mys,  ihe  Carian,  consult 
ed  the  god,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Carian 
language,*  so  that,  instead  of  the  three  Thebans 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  oracles,  the  Carian 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself.'  When  Alexander 
the  Great  destroyed  Thebes,  the  oracle  also  pci 
ished.**  In  the  time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  district 
was  completely  desolate." 

4.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Ismenion,  in  Bo^otia,  south 
of  Thebes.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  Ismenios  was 
the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans.  The  oracle 
was  here  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in  other  places, 
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rat  from  the  iDS})ection  of  the  victims.*  On  one 
occasion  it  give  its  prophecy  from  a  huge  cobweb 
in  the  Temple  of  Demeter.' 

6.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  H^sia,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
ivith  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  the  oracle  had  become  extinct.* 

G.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  TcgyrOy  was  an  ancient  and 
Liuch-frequented  oracle,  which  was  conducted  by 
prophets.  The  Pythia  herself,  on  one  occasion,  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Apollo.  In  the 
time  of  Plutarch  tho  whole  district  was  a  wilder- 


7.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  ike  village  of  Eutresis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leuctra.*  This  oracle  became 
extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period.* 

8.  Oracle  ^  Apollo  at  Orobia,  in  Euboea.  Apollo 
here  here  the  surname  of  the  Selinuntian.'' 

9.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  Lyceum  at  Argot.  The 
oracle  was  here  given  by  a  prophetess.* 

10.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Deiradiotesy  on  the  acropolis 
of  Larissa.  The  oracle  was  given  by  a  prophetess, 
who  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  matrimonial  con- 
nexions once  in  every  month.  She  was  believed  to 
become  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
which  was  sacrificed  during  the  night.  This  oracle 
continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.* 

11.  Oracle  ^Apollo  atDidyma,  usually  called  .the 
»racle  of  the  Branchidee,  in  the  the  territory  of  Mi- 
Jetus.  This  was  the  oracle  most  generally  consulted 
by  the  lonians  and  iEolians."  The  temple,  how- 
ever, waa  said  to  have  been  founded  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  lonians  on  the  coast  of  Asia,*^  and 
the  altar  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heracles, 
and  the  temple  by  Branches,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
bad  come  from  Delphi  as  a  purifying  priest."  Hence 

his  oracle,  like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifying 
or  atoning  rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesying." 
The  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  however,  cannot 
be  traced  farther  back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
century  before  our  aera."  The  priests,  called  Bran- 
chidai,  who  had  the  whole  administiation  of  the 
oracle,  were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branchos. 
The  high-priest  bore  the  name  of  Stephanephorus. 
Among  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  the 
hereditary  gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Euangelidee."  The  oracle  was  under  the 
especial  management  of  a  prophet,  whose  office  did 
not  last  for  life.  The  oracles  were  probably  in- 
spired in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  Delphi." 
Croesus  made  to  this  oracle  as  munificent  presents 
as  to  that  of  Delphi.*^  The  principles  which  it  fol- 
lowed in  its  counsels  and  directions  were  also  the 
same  as  those  followed  by  the  Delphians.  The 
Persians  burned  and  plundered  the  temple,  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  pythia  of  Delphi,"  but  it  was 
soon  restored,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  brazen  stat- 
ue of  Apollo,"  which  Xerxes,  on  his  retreat,  carried 
with  him  to  Ecbatana.  A  part  of  the  Branchidae 
had  surrendered  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  were,  at  their  own  request,  transplanted 
to  Bactriana,*®  where  their  descendants  are  said  to 
have  been  severely  punished  by  Alexander  for  their 
treachery."  S'ileucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apollo  back 
»o  Didyma,  because  the  oracle  had  saluted  him  as 
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king.^  The  oracle  continued  to  be  coDsaltad  Utei 
the  faithlessness  of  its  ministers.  Some  ruins  ot' 
the  temple  at  Didyma  are  still  extant* 

12.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Claras ^  in  ihe  teiritory  ot 
Colophon.  It  was  said  to  have  been  tuuided  b> 
Cretans  under  Rhacius,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  early  legends 
put  this  oracle  in  connexion  with  Delphi,  froa 
whence  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  came  to 
Claros,  married  Rhacius,  and  gave  birth  to  Mopeos, 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  probably 
believed  to  be  descended.'  This  oracle  was  of 
great  celebrity,  and  continued  to  be  consulted  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.*  The  oracles 
were  given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  who  waa 
taken  from  certain  Milesian  families.  He  was  gen- 
erally a  man  without  any  refined  education,  had 
only  the  names  and  the  number  of  ine  persons  who 
consulted  the  oracle  stated  to  him,  and  then  de 
scended  into  a  cavern,  drank  of  the  water  from  a 
secret  well,  and  ailerward  pronounced  the  oracle  in 
verse.* 

13.  Oracle  of  Apdlo  at  Grynea,  in  the  territory  ot 
the  Myrinaeans.* 

14.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Oonnapaus,  in  Lesbos.^ 

15.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Ahdera.^ 

16.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  Delos^  which  was  only  con- 
sulted in  summer.* 

17.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Patara,  in  Lycia.  was  only 
consulted  in  winter.  The  prophetess  {irpdfiavrig} 
spent  a  night  in  the  temple  to  wait  for  the  cozmnu- 
nications  which  the  god  might  make  to  her." 

18.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Telmessus.  The  priests  ol 
this  institution  did  not  give  their  answers  by  inspi- 
ration, but  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  the  in 
terpretation  of  dreams,  whence  Herodotus*^  calls 
them  k^tiyriTai.  But  they  also  interpreted  other  mar- 
vellous occurrences.  Near  Telmessus  there  waf 
another  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  those  who  consulted 
it  had  to  look  into  a  well,  which  showed  them  ii  a& 
image  the  answer  to  their  questions.^' 

19.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia." 

20.  Orade  of  the  Sarpedonian  Apollo^  in  Cilicia.  '* 

21.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  HyUa,  in  Caria.** 

22.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hiera  Kome,  on  the  Maean 
der,  a  celebrated  oracle,  which  spoke  in  good  ver- 
ses." 

II.  Oracles  op  Zbus. 

1.  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  god  did  not  reveal  him- 
self by  inspiration,  as  Apollo  did  in  almost  all  of  his 
oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  men  bad  to 
interpret.  Those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Olympia  offered  a  victim,  and  the  priest  gave  his 
answers  from  the  nature  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
victim,  or  from  accidental  circumstances  accompa- 
nying the  sacrifice."  The  prophets  or  interpreters 
here  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  lamids.  In  earh 
times  the  oracle  was  much  resorted  to,  and  Sopho- 
cles" mentions  it  along  with  the  most  celebrated  or- 
acles ;  but  in  later  times  it  was  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected, probably  because  oracles  from  the  inspection 
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oC  TJctims  might  be  obtained  anywhere.  The  spot 
where  the  oracles  were  given  at  Olympia  was  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Zeus.^  It  was  especially  those 
who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
that  consulted  the  oracle  about  their  succesSi'  but 
other  subjects  were  also  brought  before  it. 

2.  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona.  Here  the  oracle 
was  given  from  sounds  produced  by  the  wind.  The 
sanctuary  was  situated  on  an  eminence.'  Although 
m  a  barbaTOQs  country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  con- 
nexion v^':n  Greece,  and  in  the  earliest  times  appa- 
rent y  much  more  so  than  aflerward.*  Zeus  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  Dodonseans,  were  reckoned 
among  the  Pelasgians,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  ante- 
Hellenic  existence  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  in  these 
parts,  and  perhaps  of  the  oracle  also.*  The  oracle 
was  given  from  lofly  oaks  covered  with  foliage,' 
whence  iEschylus'  mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of 
Dodona  as  great  wonders.  Beech-trees,  however, 
are  also  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Dodonaean 
oracle,  which,  as  Hesiod*  said,  dwelled  in  the  stem 
of  a  beech-tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  ora- 
cle was  not  thought  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or 
bingle  tree,  but  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches. 
The  will  of  the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  rust- 
ling of  the  wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
which  are  therefore  represented  as  eloquent  tongues. 
In  order  to  render  the  sounds  produced  by  the  winds 
more  distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  which,  being  moved  by  the 
wind,  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  thus 
sounded  till  they  were  stopped.*  Another  mode  of 
producing  the  sounds  was  this :  There  were  two 
columns  at  Dodona,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal  ba- 
sin, and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  scourge  in  his  hand  ;• 
the  ends  of  the  scourge  consisted  of  little  bones, 
and,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  wind,  they  knocked 
against  the  metal  basin  on  the  other  column.^®  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  oracles  were  also  obtain- 
ed at  Dodona  through  pigeons,  which,  sitting  upon 
oak-trees,  pronounced  tho  will  of  Zeus."  The 
sounds  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  men,^* 
but  afterward,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  old 
women,  who  were  called  ne^^ladeg  or  ^t?.ai(u,  be- 
cause pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the  com- 
mand to  found  the  oracle."  In  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus,** the  names  of  the  three  prophetesses  were 
Proraeneia,  Timarete,  and  Nicandra.  They  were 
taken  from  certain  Dodonaean  families,  who  traced 
their  pedigree  back  to  the  mythical  ages.  There 
were,  however,  at  all  times  priests  called  rofiovpoi^* 
connected  with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  occa- 
sions interpreted  the  sounds ;  but  how  the  functions 
were  divided  between  them  and  the  Pelaeae  is  not 
clear.  In  the  historical  times,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
had  less  influence  than  it  appears  to  have  had  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  w^as  at  all  times  inaccessible  to 
bribes,  and  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest.^*  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  the  ^Ctolians,  Acarnanians,  and 
Epirotae,*'  and  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  connexion  be- 
tween Dodona  and  the  Boeotian  Ismenion." 
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The  usual  form  in  which  the  oracles  weio  givei 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexameters  ;  but  some  of  the  or 
acles  yet  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  219  B.C.,  tht 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  .£tolians,  and  the  sa 
cred  oaks  were  cut  down,^  but  the  oracle  continued 
to  exist  and  to  he  consulted,  and  does  not  seem  tc 
have  become  totally  extinct  until  the  third  century 
of  our  aera.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Dodonsan 
prophetesses  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  the 
oracle  was  already  decaying,  like  all  the  others.* 

(Compare  Cordes,  De  Oracuio  Dodonao^  Gronm- 
gen,  1826 — ^J.  Arneth,  Ueber  das  Taubenorakel  von 
Dodona^  Wien,  1840. — L.  von  Lassaulx,  Das  Pelas- 
pische  Orakel  des  Zeus  zu  Dodona,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Kcligimsphilosaphie,  Wiirzburg,  1840.) 

3.  Oracle  of  Zeus  Amnion^  in  an  oasis  in  Libya, 
not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Egypt.  According 
to  the  traditions  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  it  was  founded  by  the  latter  city,"  and  the 
form  in  which  the  god  was  represented  at  Thebes 
and  in  the  Ammonium  was  the  same ;  he  had  in 
both  places  the  head  of  a  ram.*  Tho  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  oracle  through  the  Cyre 
neans,  and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connexions  with  it.*  Its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Thebans,  Olympians,  Dodonsans, 
Eleans,  and  others,  and  the  Athenians  sent  frequent 
theories  to  the  Ammonium  even  before  01.  91,*  and 
called  one  of  their  sacred  vessels  Ammonis.^  Tem- 
ples of  Zeus  Ammon  were  now  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece.  His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conduct 
ed  by  men  who  also  gave  the  answers.*  Theii 
number  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  for,  on 
some  occasions,  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
eighty.'  In  the  time  of  Strabo,*^  the  oracle  was 
very  much  neglected  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
Greek  writers  who  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
greatest  god  of  a  barbarous  nation  Zeus,  mcntioc 
several  oracles  of  this  divinity  in  foreign  countrie'^  ' 

III.  Oracles  op  other  Gods. 
The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  consult- 
ed only  concerning  those  particular  departments  of 
the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they  presided. 
Demcter  thus  gave  oracles  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  but 
only  concerning  sick  persons,  whether  their  suffer- 
ings would  end  in  death  or  recovery.  Before  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  there  was  a  well,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall.  Into  this  well  a  mirror  was  let  down 
by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim  upon  the  surface. 
Prayers  were  then  performed  and  incense  offered, 
whereupon  the  image  of  the  sick  person  was  seen 
in  the  mirror  either  as  a  corpse  or  in  a  state  of  re- 
covery.** At  Phartt,  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Hermes.  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place.  Incense  was  offered  here,  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  before  it,  a  copper  coin  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put  to 
the  god  by  a  wiiisper  in  his  ear.  The  person  who 
consulted  him  shut  his  own  ears,  and  immediately 
left  the  market-place.  The  first  remark  that  he 
heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the  market- 
place was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of  Hermes." 
There  was  an  Oracle  of  Pluto  and  Cora  at  Charax 
or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Nysa,  in  Caria.  The  two 
deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove,  and  near  the 
latter  there  was  a  subterraneous  cave  of  a  miracu- 
lous nature,  called  the  cave  of  Charon  ;  for  persons 
suffering  from  illness,  and  placing  confidence  in  the 

1.  (Polyb.,  iv.,  67.)— 2.  (Strab..  vji.,  7,  p  124.)— 3.  (Herod. 
ii.,  42,  54,  &c.)— 4.  (Herod.,  iv.,  181.)  — 5.  ,Pau«.,  iii.,  18,  ;  2.] 
—6.  (BOckh,  Staatsh.,  li.,  258.)— 7.  (Ilesrch.  and  Soid.,  i.  t 
'A^/iwv.— Harpoc.,  s.  v.  •Au^ww'f.)— 8.  (liiodor.,  xTii.,  51.)—^. 
(Diodor.,  iii.,  50.)- 10.  (xvii.,  1,  p.  458  )— 11.  (Herod.,  li.,  29.- 
Diod.,iii.,  0.)  — 12.  (Paas.,  vij.   21,  «  5.)— 13.  (Paua.  vii.,  2& 
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power  of  the  gods,  travelled  to  this  place,  and  stayed 
for  some  time  with  experienced  priests,  who  lived 
in  a  place  near  the  cave.  These  priests  then  slept 
a  night  in  the  cavern,  and  afterward  prescribed  to 
their  patients  the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their 
dreams.  Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients 
with  them  into  the  cave,  where  they  had  to  stay  for 
several  days  in  quiet,  and  without  taking  any  food, 
and  were  sometimes  allowed  to  fall  into  the  pro- 
phetic sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it,  and  received 
the  advice  of  the  priests ;  for  to  all  other  persons 
the  place  was  inaccessible  and  fatal.  There  was 
an  annual  panegyris  in  this  place,  probably  of  sick 
persons  who  sought  relief  from  their  sufferings. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day,  the  young  men  of 
the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to  drive  a 
bull  into  the  cave,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered, 
fell  down  dead.* 

At  £pidaurus  Limera,  oracles  were  given  at  the 
festival  of  Ino.  {Vid.  Inoa.)  The  same  goddess 
had  an  oracle  at  CEtylon,  in  which  she  made  reve- 
lations in  dreams  to  persons  who  slept  a  night  in 
her  sanctuary.*  Hera  Acraa  had  an  oracle  between 
^^echseon  and  Pags.' 

IV.  Oracles  of  Heroes. 

1.  Oracle  of  AmphiarauSf  between  Potnis  and 
Thebes,  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuary  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  look  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.*  The 
oracles  were  given  to  persons  in  their  dreams,  for 
ibey  had  to  sleep  in  the  temple*  after  they  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  this  incubatio  by  fasting  one 
day,  and  by  abstaming  from  wine  for  three  days.* 
The  Thebans  were  not  allowed  to  consult  this  ora- 
cle, having  chosen  to  take  the  hero  as  their  ally 
rather  than  as  their  prophet.^  Another  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  was  at  Oropus,  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  which  was  most  frequently  consulted  by  the 
sick  about  the  means  of  their  recovery.  Those 
who  consulted  it  had  to  undergo  lustrations,  and  to 
sacrifice  a  ram,  on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a 
night  in  the  temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  ex- 
pected the  means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed 
to  them.*  If  they  recovered,  they  had  to  throw 
some  pieces  of  money  into  the  well  of  Amphiaraus 
in  his  sanctuary.  The  oracle  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Thebans.* 

2.  Oracle  of  Ampkilochus.  He  was  the  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  and  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia, 
which  Pausanias  calls  the  roost  trustworthy  of  his 
time." 

3.  Oracle  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia.^- 
Those  who  wished  to  consult  this  oracle  had  first 
to  purify  themselves  by  spending  some  days  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck  {aycBov 
Aalfiovo^  K€u  aya&Ti^  Tv;f^f ),  to  live  sober  and  pure, 
to  abstain  from  warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river 
Hercyna,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Trophonius  and  his 
children,  to  Apollo,  Cronos,  King  Zeus,  Hera  Heni- 
ocha,  and  to  Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have 
nursed  Trophonius ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a 
soothsayer  explained  from  the  intestines  of  the  vic- 
tims whether  Trophonius  would  be  pleased  to  ad- 
mit the  consultor.  In  the  night  in  which  the  con- 
suitor  was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Aga- 
medes,  and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  this  sacrifice 
weie  favourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased 

1.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  1,  p.  189.  —  Comjiaro  xii.,  8,  p.  75,  Tauchn.) 
—a.  (PauB.,  lii.,  26,  ^  1.)— 3.  (Strab.,  viii..  6,  p.  213.)— 4.  (Paas., 
i«.,8,  ^  2.)— 5.  (Herod.,  viii.,  134.)-*.  (Philost.,  Vit.  ApoU.,  ii., 
17.)— 7.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Paiw.,  i.,  34,  «  2,  Ac.)— 9.  (Strab., 
IX.,  1,  p.  252,  Tauchn.)- 10.  (Paus.,  i.,  34,  ♦  2.— Dion  Caw., 
IxTii..  7.)— 11.  (Pa.i«  ,  ix.,  37.  «  3.) 
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to  admit  the  person  into  his  cave.  \Miat  iook  ^tk 
after  this  was  as  follows :  Two  boys,  13  yeani  oM, 
led  him  a^«in  to  the  river  Hercyna,  and  bathed  and 
anointed  him.  The  priests  then  made  him  drink 
from  the  well  of  oblivion  (Ar^ft?),  that  he  might  ior 
get  all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  the  wriI  of 
recollection  (Mvi;^omh>^),  that  he  might  lemembe.' 
the  visions  which  he  was  going  to  have.  Thrr 
then  showed  him  a  mysterious  representation  ot 
Trophonius,  made  him  worship  it,  and  led  him  iniit 
the  sanctuary,  dressed  in  linen  garments,  ^ith  gir 
dies  around  his  body,  and  we:  *ing  a  peculiar  kind 
of  shoes  («pj7?rtdcf )  which  wen  customary  at  Leba- 
deia. Within  the  sanctuary,  which  stood  on  an 
eminence,  there  was  a  cave,  into  which  the  person 
was  now  allowed  to  descend  by  means  of  a  ladder. 
Close  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  of  ihe  carve,  there 
was  an  opening  into  which  he  put  his  feet,  where- 
upon the  other  parts  of  the  body  were  likewise 
drawn  into  the  opening  by  some  invisible  power. 
What  the  persons  here  saw  was  different  at  difTtr- 
ent  times.  They  returned  through  the  same  open- 
ing at  which  they  had  entered,  and  the  priests  now 
placed  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne,  asked 
them  what  they  had  seen,  and  led  them  back  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck.  As 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  fear,  they 
were  obliged  to  write  down  their  vision  on  a  little 
tablet  which  was  dedicated  in  the  temple.  Tliis  is 
the  account  given  by  Pausanias,  who  had  himself 
descended  into  the  cave,  and  writes  as  an  eyewit- 
ness.* The  answers  were  probably  given  by  the 
priests  according  to  the  report  of  what  (icrsons  had 
seen  in  the  cave.  This  oracle  was  held  in  very 
great  esteem,  and  did  not  become  extinct  until  a 
very  late  period ;  and  though  the  army  of  Sulla  haO 
plundered  the  temple,  the  oracle  was  much  con.rilt* 
ed  by  the  Romans,*  and  in  the  time  of  Plutan  h  ii 
was  the  only  one  among  the  nuroeroi/i  Boeotian 
oracles  that  had  not  become  silent.* 

4.  Oracle  of  Caichas,  in  Daunia,  in  soulhem  Italy 
Here  answers  were  given  in  dreams,  for  those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a  black  raoi. 
and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying  on  the  skin  of 
the  victim.* 

6.  Oracles  of  Asclcpivs  (iEsculapius).  The  oni- 
cles  of  Asclepius  were  very  numerous  ;  but  th< 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Epidaurus.  His  temple  here  was  covered  with  vo 
tive  tablets,  on  which  persons  had  recorded  theii 
recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple.  In  th« 
temples  of  JEsculapius  and  Serapis  at  Rome,  recov 
ery  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  bis  temple ' 
F.  A.  Wolf  has  written  an  essay,  Beiirag  zur  Ge*ch 
des  Somnambultsmus  aits  dcm  AUerlkun.^  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  what  is  now  called 
Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was  known  ti. 
the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick  persoot 
spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the  same  klnc 
are  mentioned  in  that  essay,  together  with  some  ot 
the  votive  tablets  still  extant. 

6.  Oracle  of  Heracles  at  Bura,  in  Achaia.  Th<»£C 
who  consulted  it  prayed  and  put  their  questions  tc 
the  god,  and  then  cast  four  dice  painted  with  fig 
ures,  and  the  answer  was  given  according  to  thf 
position  of  these  figures.' 

7.  Oracle  of  Pasipkae  at  Thalami*,  in  Laconia 
where  answers  were  given  in  dreams  while  pcrsom 
spent  the  night  in  the  temple.* 

8.  Oracle  of  Phrixus^  in  Iberia,  near  Mount  Cau 


1.  (Pans.,  ix.,  39,  ^  3,  Ac— Compare  Philost.,  Tit.  Ap(4i 
▼iii.,  19.)--2.  (Orip.,  c.  Cela.,  vii.,  p.  S55.)--3.  (Plut.,  De  Ome 
Defec,  c.  5.)— 4.  (Strabo,  vi.,  3,  p.  53.)— 5.  (S  jet.,  Ciaad.,  15. 
— 6.  (Vermischte  Schriften,  p.  382,  &c.)— 7  jPaas.,  ni ,  iS, 
8.;— 8.  (Plat.,  Cleoui.,  7.— Agii,  9.— Cic,  Dt  Div-  •  •  *^\ 
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eaaoB,  where  no  rams  were  allowed  to  be  )acn- 
ficcd.> 

v.    OlACLES  or  THB   DSAO. 

Another  class  of  oracles  are  the  Oracles  of  the  Dead 
(veK\  ouavTtlov  or  ^;forro/i7r«ov),  in  which  those  who 
consulted  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  One 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  places  of 
Chia  kind  was  in  the  country  of  the  Thesprotians, 
near  I^ke  Aornos.*  Another  oracle  of  this  kind 
was  at  Heraclea,  on  the  Propontis.' 

Respecting  the  Greek  oracles  in  general,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Hcllcn.  AUerth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  260,  &c. — 
Klausen  in  Ersch  und  Grubcr^s  Encyelop.,  s.  r. 
Orakel. 

VI.  Italian  Oracles. 
Oracles  in  which  a  god  revealed  his  will  through 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  individual  did  not  exist  in 
Italy,  llie  oracles  of  Calchas  and  ^Esculaplus, 
mentioned  above,  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heroum  on  Mount  Garganus. 
Tlie  Romans,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  such  oracles  as  those  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  numerous  other  means  to  discover  the 
will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books,  augu- 
ry, harospices,  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  the  like, 
which  are  partly  described  in  separate  articles,  and 
partly  in  Divinatio.*  The  only  Italian  oracles 
known  to  us  are  the  following : 

1.  Oracle  of  Faunus. — His  oracles  are  said  to 
have  been  given  in  the  Saturnian  verse,  and  collec- 
tions of  his  vaticinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period.*  The  places  where  his  oracles  were 
given  were  two  groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tibur,  round  the  well  of  Albunea,  and  the 
other  on  the  Aventine.*  Those  who  consulted  the 
god  in  the  grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  resorted  to  by  all  the  Italians,  had  to  observe 
the  following  points :  The  priest  first  offered  a  sheep 
and  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  consultor 
was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  it  during  the  night,  afler 
bis  head  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure  water 
from  the  well,  and  touched  with  the  branch  of  a  sa- 
cred beech-tree.  He  was,  moreover,  obliged,  sev- 
eral days  before  this  night,  to  abstain  from  animal 
food  and  from  matrimonial  connexions,  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  simple  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring  on 
his  fingrrs.  Afler  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sheepskin, 
he  was  believed  to  receive  his  answer  in  wonder- 
ful visions,  and  in  converse  with  the  god  himself^ 
Ovid*  transfers  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  oracle  on  the  Albunea,  to  the 
oracle  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had  much 
in  common,  but  from  the  story  which  he  relates  of 
Noma,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  the  Aventine 
certain  different  ceremonies  also  were  observed. 

2.  Oracles  of  Fortuna  existed  in  several  Italian 
towns,  especially  in  Latium,  as  at  Antium  and  Prs- 
neste.  In  the  former  of  these  towns  two  sisters 
Fortonae  were  worshipped,  and  their  statues  used 
to  bend  forward  when  oracles  were  given.*  At 
Pneneste  the  oracles  were  derived  from  lots  {sor- 
Us',t  consisting  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient  char- 
acters graven  upon  them.  These  lots  were  said  to 
have  been  foand  by  a  noble  Praenestine  of  the  name 
of  Namerlcs  Suffucius,  inside  of  a  rock  which  he 
lied  clefl  open  at  the  command  of  a  dream  by  which 


I.  (8tr»b ,  xi.,  8,  p.  410.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi..  M.)— 8.  (Piodor., 
w,  SS.- -Herod.,  t.,  99,  ^  7.— Paa«.,  ix..  30,  ^  3.)— S.  (Plut., 
Cai.,  0.)-^.  (Strabo,  xvii.,  I,  p.  459,  &c.)— 4.  (Axml.  Tict., 
Do  ong.  gent.  Rom.,  c.  4.)— 6.  (Virp.,  ^n.,  rii.,  81,  Ac— OYid, 
Pbat.,  IT., »»,  *c.)— 7.  (Vinr.,  1-  c— laidor.,  riii.,  11,  87.)— «. 
(I.  e.)— 9.  (Macr.,  Sat.,  i.,  33.— Compare  Hont.,  Cann.,  i.,  89, 
I.— 8aec ,  Ca  ijr..  57.  with  Emesti's  note.— Domit.,  19.) 


he  had  bien  haunted.  The  lots,  when  aik  orade 
was  to  be  given,  were  shaken  up  together  by  a  boy, 
afler  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  person  who  con- 
sulted the  goddess.*  The  lots  of  Praenestc  were,  at 
least  with  the  vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,  while  in  other  places  of  Latium  they 
were  mostly  neglected.  The  Etruscan  C»re,  in 
early  times,  had  likewise  its  sortes.* 

3.  An  Oracle  of  Mars  was,  in  very  ancient  times, 
according  to  Dionysius,*  at  Tiora  Matiena,  not  far 
from  Teate.  The  manner  in  which  oracles  were 
here  given  resembled  that  of  the  pigeon  oracle  at 
Dodona ;  for  a  woodpecker  (jncus\  a  bird  sacred  to 
Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god  and  settled  upon  a  wood- 
en column,  whence  he  pronounced  the  oracle. 

On  Roman  oracles  in  general,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist. 
ofRomCy  i.,  p.  508,  &c. 

ORA'RIUM  was  a  small  handkerchief  used  for 
wiping  the  face,  and  appears  to  have  been  employed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  our  pocket-handker 
chief  It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  Etym. 
Mag,^  it  is  explained  by  irpofjuirov  hKfiayelov.  Au- 
relian  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  maria  to  the 
Roman  people  to  use  ad  favorem^  which  appears  to 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  waving  in  the  public  games 
in  token  of  applause,  as  we  use  our  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs for  the  same  purpose.* 

ORATIO'NES  PRI'NCIPUM.  The  oratione» 
principum  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writers  under  the  Empire;  but  those  which  are  dis 
cussed  under  this  head  have  reference  to  legismiioa 
only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  senate.  Under  the 
Christian  emperors  particularly,  these  oratione« 
were  only  a  mode  of  promulgating  law  as  constitn 
ted  by  the  emperor ;  and  we  have  an  instance  ol 
this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probus  {^^  Leges y  guas  Pro- 
bus  ederett  senalus  consultis  propriis  consecrarent^^*) 
Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  orationes  were  in 
the  form  of  propositions  for  laws  addressed  to  the 
senate,  who  had  still,  in  appearance,  though  not  in 
reality,  the  legislative,  that  is,  the  sovereign  power. 
This  second  kind  of  orationes  are  oflen  cited  by  the 
classical  jurists,  as  in  the  following  instance  from 
Gaius  :^  '*  ex  oratione  divi  Hadriani  senatus  cormtltum 
factum  esty 

Many  of  the  orationes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  the  Augustae  Historiae  Scrip- 
tores,  are  merely  communications  to  the  senate, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  announcement  of  a  victo- 
ry.* These  orationes  are  sometimes  called  litteras 
or  epistolae  by  the  non-juristical  writers ;  but  the 
juristical  writers  appear  to  have  generally  avoided 
the  use  of  epistola  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to 
confound  the  imperial  orationes  with  the  rescripta, 
which  were  ollen  called  epistolie.  It  appears  that 
the  Roman  jurists  used  the  terms  libellus  and  oratio 
principis  as  equivalent ;  for  the  passages  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  these 
two  words  had  a  different  sense,*  show  that  libellus 
and  oratio  principis  are  the  same,  for  the  oratio  is 
here  spoken  of  by  both  names.  These  orationes 
were  sometimes  pronounced  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, but  apparently  they  were  commonly  in  the 
form  of  a  written  message,  which  was  read  by  the 
quaestors  :*•  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  these 
imperial  messages  are  called  indifferently  libri  and 
epistolae.  Accordingly,  we  read  of  litterae  and  ora- 
tiones being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  senate.** 
The  mode  of  proceeding  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  orationes  may  be  collected  from  the  preamblr 


1.  (Cic.»  De  Dirin.,  ii.,  41.)— «.  (Liv.,  xxj.,  63.)— 9.  (i.,  p.  12.: 
—4.  (p.  804,  97,  ed.  Sylbni|r.)-5.  (Voptac.,  Aarel.,48.— Casanb 
ad  loc.— Auguatin,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.,  8.— Prudent,,  mpi  Zrc^., 
i.,  86.— Hierou.  ad  Nepotian.,  Ep..  2.)— C.  (Prob.  Imp.  ap,  Plar. 
YopiK.,  13.)— 7.  (ii.,  283.)— 8.  (Maxim.  Dao.  ap.  J.  Capitol.,  11 
13.)-9.  (Dig  5.  tit.  3,  ».  20,  22.)-10.  (Pig.  1,  tit.  13.)— 11  (T» 
eit.,  Ann.,  Hi.,  &2 ;  xvi..  7  ' 
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)f  the  eeiiatus  consultuin  contained  in  the  Digest.^ 
Fhese  orationes  were  the  foundation  of  the  senatus 
oonsulta  which  were  framed  upon  them,  and  when 
the  orationes  were  drawn  up  with  much  regard  to 
detail,  they  contained,  in  fact,  the  provisions  of  the 
«ubsequent  senatus  consultam.  This  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  oratio  and  the  senatus  consultum 
art  oAen  cited  indifferently  by  the  classical  jurists, 
as  appears  from  numerous  passages.*  The  oratio 
is  cited  as  containing  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  senatus  consultum  for  the  particular 
provisions  and  words  of  the  law.  To  the  time  of 
Sep.  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla,  numerous  se- 
natus consulta,  founded  on  orationes,  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  numerous  orationes  of  these  two  emperors 
are  cited.  But  aAer  this  time  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  form  of  making  and  pro- 
mulgating law  by  imperial  constitutiones  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  orationes  princi- 
pum  on  the  legislation  of  the  senate.  Dut  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  ora- 
tio might  either  recommend  generally  some  legisla- 
tive measure,  and  leave  the  details  to  the  senate, 
or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the  proposed 
measure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  though  not  in 
form,  a  senatus  consultum ;  and  it  would  become  a 
senatus  consultum  on  being  adopted  by  the  senate, 
which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  oratio,  express- 
ed in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor 
was  less  of  a  command  ;  it  was  merely  a  command 
in  more  general  terms. 

(Zimmern,  Gcsch.  des  Rom.  Privatreckts^  i.,  p.  79, 
and  Dirksen,  Uebtr  die  Reden  der  Rom.  Kaiser  und 
deren  Einfiuss  auf  die  Gesetzgebungf  Rhein.  Mus. 
fur  Jurisprudenz,  ii.) 

OKATOll.  Cicero  remarks*  that  a  "certain 
kind  of  causes  belong  to  jus  civile,  and  that  jus 
civile  is  conversant  about  laws  {lex)  and  custom 
(mos)  appertaining  to  things  public  and  private,  the 
knowledge  of  w^hich,  though  neglected  by  most  ora- 
tors, seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  oratory.*'  In  his  treatise  on  the  Orator,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  book,  Cicero  has  given  his  opin- 
ion of  the  duties  of  an  orator,  and  his  requisite  quali- 
fications, in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Lucius 
Licinius  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius  are  the  chief 
speakers.  Crassus  was  himself  a  model  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  oratory ;  and  the  opinions  at- 
tributed to  him  as  to  the  qualifications  of  an  orator 
were  those  of  Cicero  himself,  who,  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  first  book,*  declares  that  *'  in  his 
opinion  no  man  can  deserve  the  title  of  a  perfect 
orator  unless  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all 
important  things  and  of  all  arts,  for  it  is  out  of 
knowledge  that  oratory  must  blossom  and  expand ; 
and  if  it  is  not  founded  on  matter  which  the  orator 
has  fully  mastered  and  understood,  it  is  idle  talk, 
and  may  almost  be  called  peurile."  According  to 
Crassus,  the  province  of  the  orator  embraces  every- 
thing :  be  must  be  enabled  to  speak  well  on  all 
subjects.  Consequently,  he  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  jus  civile,*  the  necessity  for  which 
Crassus  illustrates  by  instances ;  and  he  should  not 
only  know  the  jus  civile  as  being  necessary  when 
he  has  to  speak  in  causes  relating  to  private  matters 
ard  to  private  judicia,  hut  he  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  jus  publicum,  which  is  conversant 
about  a  state  as  such,  and  he  should  be  familiar 


,  with  the  events  of  history,  and  instances  denvt'd 
^  from  the  experience  of  the  past.  Antonius'  limita 
the  qualifications  of  the  orator  to  the  command  ot 
language  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  of  arguments 
adapted  to  convince  in  causes  in  the  Forum  and  on 
'  ordinary  occasions.  He  farther  requires  the  oratoi 
to  have  competent  voice  and  action,  and  suflicient 
grace  and  ease.  Antonius*  contends  that  an  oFatc 
does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile,  ano 
he  instances  the  case  of  himself,  for  Crassus  allow- 
ed that  Antonius  could  satisfactorily  conduct  a 
cause,  though  Antonius,  according  to  his  own  ad- 
mission, had  never  learned  the  jus  civile,  and  had 
never  felt  the  want  of  it  in  such  cases  as  he  had 
defended  (in  jure). 

The  profession,  then,  of  the  orator,  who,  with  rcl- 
erence  to  his  undertaking  a  client*s  case,  is  also 
called  patronus,*  was  quite  distmct  from  that  of  the 
jurisconsultus  (»Vi.  JuRificoNsuLTi),  and  also  from 
that  of  the  advocatus,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero,* and  even  later.*  An  orator  who  possessed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile  would,  how- 
ever, have  an  advantage  in  it,  as  Antonius  admits  * 
but  as  there  were  many  essentials  to  an  oratoi 
which  were  of  difficult  attainment,  he  says  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  distmct  him  with  other  things 
Some  requisites  of  oratory,  such  as  voice  and  ges 
ture,  could  only  be  acquired  by  discipline ;  whereas 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  of  a  case  p'um 
tUiliUu)  could  be  got  at  any  time  from  the  juriscoo* 
sulti  ( perili)  or  from  books.  Antonius  thinks  that 
the  Roman  orators  in  this  manner  acted  noore  wise* 
ly  than  the  Greek  orators,  who,  being  ignorant  ol 
law,  had  the  assistance  of  practitioners  called  Prag- 
matici:  the  Roman  orators  intrusted  the  roaiate- 
nance  of  the  law  to  the  high  character  of  their  jvc^ 
fessed  jurists. 

So  far  as  the  profession  of  an  advocate  consi&tt 
in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  sup- 
porting of  his  own  side  of  the  question  by  propei 
argument,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  Antonius,  that 
a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  law  is  sufficient ; 
and,  indeed,  even  a  purely  legal  argument  requires 
not  so  much  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of 
legal  knowledge,  as  the  power  of  handling  the  mat 
ter  when  it  has  been  collected.  The  method  ij 
which  this  consummate  master  of  his  art  managed 
a  cause  is  stated  by  himself;^  and  Cicero,  in  anoth 
er  passage,*  has  recorded  his  merits  as  an  orator 
Servius  Sidpicius,  who  was  the  greatest  lawyer  at 
his  age,  had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  law, 
but  others  had  this  also ;  and  it  was  something  else 
which  distinguished  Sulpicius  from  all  his  contem 
poraries :  '*  Many  others,  as  well  as  Sulpicius,  had 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  law ;  he  ak>ne  possessed 
it  as  an  art.  But  the  knowledge  of  law  by  itself 
would  never  haye  helped  him  to  this,  without  the 
possession  of  that  art  which  teaches  us  to  divide 
the  whole  of  a  thing  into  its  parts,  by  exact  defini- 
tion to  develop  what  is  imperfectly  seen,  by  expla- 
nation to  clear  up  what  is  obscure ;  first  of  all,  la 
see  ambiguities,  then  to  disentangle  them:  lastly, 
to  have  a  rule  by  which  truth  and  ^dsehood  are  dis- 
tinguished,  and  by  which  it  shall  appear  what  con- 
sequences follow  from  premises,  and  what  do  not.'** 
With  such  a  power  Sulpicius  comibined  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters  and  a  pleasing  style  of  speaking. 
As  a  forensic  orator,  then,  he  must  have  bNeen  one 
of  the  first  that  ever  lived ;  but  still,  among  the  Ro* 
mans,  his  reputation  was  that  of  a  jurist,  while 
Antonius,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  put 
on  a  level,  as  an  orator  {patronux)^  with  L.  Cras- 


1.  (5,  Mt.  3.)— 3.  (Di|r-  2.  tit.  15,  s.  6  ;  9,  tit.  8,  u.  90.  S2,  40  ; 
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•08,  who,  of  all  the  eloquent  men  of  Rome,  had  the 
tat  acquaintance  with  the  law. 

Oratory  was  a  serious  study  among  the  Ronoans. 
The  master  of  the  art,  Cicero,  tells  us  by  what 
paiofiil  labour  he  attained  to  excellence.^  Roman 
oratory  reached  its  perfection  in  the  century  which 
preceded  the  Christian  sera.  Its  decline  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power  under  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors ;  for  though  there  were 
many  good  speakers,  and  more  skilful  rhetoricians 
under  the  Empire,  the  oratory  of  the  Republic  was 
rendered  by  circumstances  unsuitable  for  the  sen- 
ate, for  popular  assemblies,  or  for  cdses  of  crimes 
•nd  high  misdemeanours. 

In  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  Tacitus,  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers,*  at- 
tempts to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  low  state  of 
oratory  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  the  dialogue 
was  written,  compared  with  its  condition  in  the  age 
of  Cii'ero  and  of  Cicero's  predecessors.  He  attrib- 
utes its  decline  to  the  neglect  of  the  discipline  under 
which  children  were  formerly  brought  up,  and  to 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  rhetoricians  (rketores^ 
who  professed  to  teach  the  oratorical  art.  This 
gives  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  early 
discipline  of  the  old  orators,  and  of  Cicero's  course 
of  study  as  described  in  the  BrtUus.  The  old  ora- 
tors* learned  their  art  by  constant  attendance  on 
some  eminent  orator  and  by  actual  experience  of 
business :  the  orators  of  Messala's  time  were  form- 
ed in  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were 
developed  in  exercises  on  fictitious  matters.  These, 
however,  it  is  obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes. 
The  immediate  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence 
appear  to  be  indicated  by  Matemus,  another  speak- 
er in  the  dialogue,  who  attributes  the  former  flour- 
ishing condition  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power 
which  oratory  conferred  on  the  o^tor  under  the 
Republic,  and  to  the  party  struggles  and  even  the 
violence  that  are  incident  to  such  a  state  of  society. 
The  allusion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  estab- 
tishment  of  the  imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in 
the  following  words,  which  refer  both  to  the  impe- 
rial and  the  republican  periods  :  "  cum  mixtis  omni- 
ims  tl  tnoderalore  uno  carentibusj  tantum  quisque  ora- 
tor  saperetf  qitantum  erranli  populo  persuaderi  pole- 
tuty 

ORBUS.    {Vid.  Julia  Liobb,  p.  557.) 

ORCA.      (  Vid,  SlTBLLA  ) 

ORCHE'SIS  {opxnai^).  {Vid.  Saltatio.) 
ORCHESTRA.  ( Vid.  Theatruk.) 
ORCHIA  LEX.  {Vid,  SuMTUARiii  Lbges.) 
♦ORCHILUS  {*OpxO^)>  a  species  of  Bird.  "  In 
the  Lexicon  of  Photius  it  is  explained  by  ^aaikutd^y 
and  Gesner  holds  that  it  is  identical  with  the  vpio- 
6vr,  fiaaikti^^  and  Tpox'iXoCf  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  Aristotle  treats  separately  of  the  ^aa- 
iXevc.  Gesner  applies  all  these  terms  to  the  Reg- 
ulus,  or  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
MCoU  birds,  or  Passeres,  are  so  brief,  that  they  often 
cannot  be  recognised  or  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  Aristotle's  description  of  the  rvpavvoc  is 
so  graphic  that  no  ornithologist  can  fail  to  recognise 
the  Golden-crested  Wren  in  it.  Aristophanes  also 
identifies  the  paaiktv^  and  the  bpxiXoc.*'* 

•ORCHIS  {6pxis)'  "Sibthorp  seems  to  have 
■etUed  that  the  kvvoc  6pxtc  of  Galen  and  Bioecori- 
dee  is  the  Orckit  papiUonacca.  The  aepdmac  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  any  certainty.  Fuchsius 
refers  this  last,  and  Stackhouse  the  6pxtc  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  to  the  Orchis  morioy  or  Meadow  Orchis."* 


ORCINUS  LIBERTTJS.  {Vid,  MANiiins  Jio,  p 
616.) 

ORCINUS  SENATOR.  \Vid,  Sknaths  ) 

ORDINA'RIUS  JUDEX  {Vid.   Judex   Peu* 

NEU8  ) 

ORDO  is  applied  to  any  body  of  men  who  form  a 
distinct  class  in  the  community,  either  by  possess- 
ing distinct  privileges,  pursuing  certain  trades  oi 
professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero' 
speaks  of  the  ^^ordo  aratorum,  sive  pecuariorumt 
sivc  mereatorum."  In  the  same  way,  the  whole 
body  of  sacerdotes  at  Rome  is  spoken  of  as  an 
ordo,*  and  separate  ecclesiastical  corporations  are 
called  by  the  same  title  {or do  colUgii  nostri  ;•  orda 
teviralium*).  The  libertini  and  scribse  also  formed 
separate  ordines.*  The  senate  and  the  equites  are 
also  spoken  of  respectively  as  the  ordo  senatori- 
us  and  ordo  equestris  {vid.  Senatus;  Equites,  p. 
417);  but  this  name  is  never  applied  to  the  plebes. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  expression  ''uterque  ordo"* 
used  without  any  farther  explanation  to  designate 
the  senatorial  and  equestrian  ordines.*  The  sena- 
torial ordo,  as  the  highest,  is  sometimes  distinguish- 
ed as  ^^  amplissimus  ordo."'' 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  municipia  was  called 
ordo  decurionuro*  {vid.  Colonia,  p.  282),  and  some- 
times simply  ordo,*  ordo  amplissimus,^*  or  ordo 
splendidissimus.^^ 

The  term  ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company  or 
troop  of  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  cen- 
turia :  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called  "  qui 
ordines  duxnint,"^*  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  le- 
gion "  primi  ordines."^*  Even  the  centurions  of  the 
first  centuries  are  owasionally  called  "pnmi  **» 
dines."^^ 

O'RGANUM.    {Vid.  livDRAULA.) 

CRGIA.    ( Vid.  My8teru.> 

•OREICHALCUM.    (KiZ^s.) 

•OREOSELrNUM  {bpeoaiXivov),  a  plant,  which 
Dodonieus  makes  to  be  the  SeUnum  OreoseHnon 
According  to  Sprengel,  however,  the  plant  just  men- 
tioned is  not  indigenous  in  Greece;  he  incline&, 
therefore,  with  Gesner,  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
Athamanla  lihanotis}^ 

♦ORIG'ANUS  {bpiyavot:  or  -ov).  "Galen  and 
Dioscorides  describe  three  species;  the  bpi^avoz 
'tipoKXeuriKTit  hviric,  and  aypiopiyavoq.  The  first, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Origanum  Heradeoti- 
cum ;  the  second,  the  Onites  or  Creticum ;  and  the 
third,  the  O.  sylvestre  alburn^  Theophrastus  distin- 
guishes the  bpiyavoi  into  two  species,  "kevKn  and 
p^Xatva^  which  Stackhouse  refers  simply  to  the 
Origanum  marjorana^  or  Bastard  Marjorum."" 

ORN AMENTA  TRIUMPH A'LIA.     {Vid.  Tri- 

UMPHU8.) 

ORNATRIX  {Koafiurpia),  a  female  slave  who 
dressed  and  adorned  ladies'  hair."  So  much  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  Roman  ladies  to  the  dress- 
ing of  their  hair,  that  they  kept  slaves  specially  foi 
this  purpose,  and  also  had  them  instructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art.*»  These  slaves  were  frequently 
the  confidants  of  their  mistresses,  and  were  some 
times  highly  prized,  whence  we  find  them  mention- 
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ra  in  inscriptions.^     Some  attained  great  skill  in 

Ih^ir  art,  as  Cypassis,  whom  Ovid*  addresses, 

**  Ponendis  in  imlle  modos  perfecta  capilliSy 

Comcre  sed  solas  diffna  Cypassi  deas ;" 

and  Nape,  whom  Ovid'  also  describes  as  skilled 

"  CoUigere  inrxrtos  et  in  ordine  ponere  crines^* 

•OROBAN'CHE  (ffpoSdyxK)'  *  The  hpoSdyxv  of 
I'honphrastus,"  observes  Adams  "would  appear 
ilpcidedly  to  be  a  species  of  Cuscuta  or  dodder  of 
rhyme.  The  bpotuyxv  of  Dioscorides  is  held  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Orohancht  caryophylUa.  The 
6po6dyxn  is  called  harKpoXiuv  by  writers  of  a  later 
age"» 

»OR'OBOS  (<Jpo«of),  the  Ervum  ervilia,  or  Tare, 
according  to  Stackhouse,  Dierbacli,  and  Sprengel.* 

♦OROSPIZOS  (bpoam^og),  a  bird,  a  species  of 
mountain  Chaffinch.  Adams  makes  it  the  Dramb- 
ling,  or  Fringilla  montifringilla.'^ 

♦ORTYGOME'TRA  {bprvyofifirpa).  According 
to  Gesner  and  Hardouin,  it  is  the  bird  called  in 
Italy  Re  de  Qualie,  or  *•  King  of  the  Quails."  Or- 
nithologists now  give  the  name  of  Ortygometra  crex 
to  the  common  Landrail.* 

•CRTYX  (oprrf),  the  Telrao  coturnix,  L.,  or 
guail.» 

♦ORYX  (6pvO.  "  Dr.  Shaw  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  tlie  Oryx  of  the  Greeks,  or  Thau  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  Buffalo.  It  is  much  more  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  was  a  species  of  Antelope.  It 
is  graphically  described  in  the  Cynegetica  of  Op- 
pian."" 

•ORYZA  (bpv^a),  the  Oryza  saliva,  or  Rice." 

OSCHOPHORIA  {'Qaxoipopia  or  'Oerxotpopia),  an 
Attic  festival,  which,  according  to  some  writers, 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus," 
and  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne.*'  The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  men- 
tion'id  by  any  ancient  writer,  but  Corsini**  supposes, 
with  great  probability,  that  it  was  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsipn.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  (joxoCj  baxoci  or  6axVi  a  branch  of 
vines  with  grapes,  for  it  was  a  vintage  festival ;  and 
on  the  day  of  its  celebration,  two  youths,  called 
6ff;fo^o/)ot,  whose  parents  were  alive,  and  who  were 
elected  from  among  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  cit- 
izens," carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  vines  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  Temple  of  Dio- 
nysus in  Athens  to  the  ancient  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras  in  Phalerus.  These  youths  were  followed 
by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise  carried 
vine-branches,  and  a  chorus  sang  hymns  called 
irtTxo<l>opLKa  fiiXrjy  which  were  accompanied  by  dan- 
ces." In  the  sacrifice  which  was  offered  on  this 
occasion,  women  also  took  part ;  they  were  called 
6eiTrvo<l>npoiy  for  they  represented  the  mothers  of  the 
youths,  carried  the  provisions  {5rpa  Kai  aina)  for 
them,  and  related  stories  to  them.  During  the  sac- 
rifice, the  staff  of  the  herald  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  when  the  libation  was  performed,  the 
spectators  cried  out  ^AeAci",  lov,  tou."  The  ephebi 
taken  from  all  the  tribes  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
in  racing  from  the  city  to  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras,  during  which  they  also  carried  the  oaxn,  and 
the  victor  received  a  cup  filled  with  five  different 
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things  {iTevTuir?yOoc,  irevranXSa  or  irtinarAij),  rat. 
wine,  honey,  cheese,  flour,  and  a  little  oil  *  Accord 
ing  to  other  accounts,  only  the  victor  drank  from 
this  cup.  The  story  which  was  symbolica/ly  repre- 
sented in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  festival, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  given  rise  to  ii  is  rela- 
ted by  Plutarch*  and  by  Proclus.* 

OSCILLUM,  a  diminutive  througn  osculum  from 
OS,  meaning  '  a  little  face,"  was  the  term  applied  to 
faces  or  heads  of  Bacchus,  which  were  suspended 
in  the  vineyards  to  be  turned  in  every  direction  by 
the  wind.  Whichsoever  way  they  looked,  ihe» 
were  supposed  to  make  the  vines  in  that  quarts 
fruitful.*    The  left-hand  figure  in  the  annexed  woo^ 


cut  is  taken  from  an  oscillum  of  white  marble  ii 
the  British  Museum.  The  back  of  the  head  it 
wanting,  and  it  is  concave  within.  The  mouth  anr 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  perforated.  It  represents  tb« 
countenance  of  Bacchus  with  a  mild  and  propitious 
expression  {molle,  honestum*).  A  fillet,  spirally  twii»t- 
ed  about  a  kind  of  wreath,  surrounds  the  head,  and 
descends  by  the  ears  towards  the  neck.  The  me- 
tallic ring  by  which  the  marble  was  suspended 
still  remams.  The  other  figure  is  from  an  ancient 
gem,*  representing  a  tree  with  four  oscilla  hang 
upon  its  branches.  A  Syrinx  and  a  Pedum  are 
placed  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

From  this  noun  came  the  verb  oseiUo,  meaning 
"  to  swing.''  Swinging  (oscillatio)  was  among  the 
bodily  exercises  practised  by  the  Romans."' 

OSTIA'KIUM  was  a  tax  upon  the  doors  of 
houses,  which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
levied  in  the  provinces.'  Cicero*  calls  it  acerbisti- 
ma  exactio.  There  was  a  similar  tax,  called  colum- 
narium,  imposed  upon  every  pillar  thztt  supported  a 
house.*' 

O'STIUM.     (F-jd.  Janoa.) 

OSTRACISMUS.  {Vid.  Banishi^fxt,  Greek,  p. 
135.) 

*OSTRACODERMA  { barpoKoJe^a ).  "  This 
term,"  says  Adams,  *•  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
comprehended  two  great  orders  of  marine  animals, 
namely,  the  <TKXTfp6<rrpaKa  and  the  fiaXaKooTpaxa. 
Under  the  GnXifpocTpaKa  were  ranked  oysters,  urch- 
ins, mussels,  &c. ;  under  the  fiaXaKoarpaKo,  crabs 
of  all  kinds,  craw-fish,  dec.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  general  terra  boTpoKodepfta 
is  often  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  the  uKXtfpb- 
oTpaKQ,  or  Tcstacea,  and  that  boTpea  and  barpoKia 
are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense,  t.  e.,  are 
applied  to  the  Testacea.'*^^ 

OSTRAKON  (barpaKov).     ( Vid.  Fictile.) 

♦OSTR'EUM  {baTpeov),  a  term  most  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  Oslrea  cdulis,  or  common  Oyster,  bcl 
sometimes  to  the  whole  class  of  Crustacea,  or  lorpth 
Kodepfia.    ''The  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the 
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B,  wlieu  they  levied  contribattons  upon  land 
ind  aea,  tbr's^ghout  the  then  known  world,  to  cover 
tho  table  cf  a  Lucullus  or  an  Apicias,  held  oysters 
ir.  very  high  estimation,  and  attached  no  small  im- 
portance to  the  localities  from  which  they  were 
imported.  Those  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Venice,  of 
tho  Bay  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  and  of  Hutupiae  (Rich- 
borough)  in  England,  were  the  kinds  which  they 
preferred ;  bnt  they  especially  s^ttached  a  veiy  great 
value  to  those  which,  brought  from  these  different 
places,  and  perhaps  from  quarters  still  more  remote, 
were  transported  in  large  boats  {laeubus  ligneis)  and 
deposited  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  where  they  grew  re- 
markably fat.  The  first  Roman  who  entertained 
the  notion  of  establishing  this  sort  of  park  or  oyster- 
bed  was  Sergius  Orata,  at  Baiae,  in  the  time  of  the 
Marsian  war.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  prefer- 
red those  oysters  which  have  the  edges  of  the  mouth 
of  a  deep  brown,  almost  black,  and  that  they  gave 
them  a  particular  name,  that  of  CallibUpkara,  a 
word  which  is  nevertheless  supposed  to  be  corrupt- 
ed. The  Romans  ate  oysters  raw,  and  also  cooked 
with  various  seasonings,  into  which  entered  pepper, 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  vinegar,  oil,  wine,  6cc.  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  made  so  great  a  consumption 
of  them  as  do  modem  nations."^ 

*OSTRITES  (b^rrpinic)'  Sprengel  supposes  this 
to  be  petrified  oysters ;  but  it  would  rather  seem  to 
fiave  been  a  peculiar  stone  of  the  OUatU  kind."* 

♦OSTRYA  (iorpvo),  a  species  of  tree,  which 
Ktackhouse  makes  to  have  been  the  Carpinus  behi- 
lus,  or  Hornbeam-tree.  Sprengel,  however,  more 
correctly  prefers  the  Ostrya  vulgaris^  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in 
Greece.' 

•OTIS  (i»nc)j  the  Bustard.  "  It  is  the  Tarda  of 
Pliny,  and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Otis  Tarda. 
The  poet  Nemesianus  gives  it  the  appellation  of 
Tc*jaj."  The  Greek  name  comes  from  the  long 
feathers  near  the  ears  (ovf,  6r(Jf,  "  an  ear'*).* 

OULAMOI  {pv'kaiMi).  {Vid.  Army,  Gbbek,  p. 
98.) 

0T21AS  AIKH  {pvam  6Un).  {Vid.  EHOTAHS 
AIKH.) 

OVATIO,  a  lesser  triumph ;  the  terms  employed 
by  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history  are  eiHi, 
rvaarri^t  nt^oq  ^pioft&oQ.  The  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  imposing 
solemnity  {vid.  Tbiokphus)  were  the  following: 
The  general  did  not  enter  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  but  on  foot ;  he  was  not  ar- 
rayed in  the  gorgeous  gold-embroidered  robe,  but  in 
the  simple  toga  prsetexta  of  a  magistrate ;  his  brows 
were  encircled  with  a  wreath,  not  of  laurel,  but  of 
myrtle ;  he  bore  no  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  the  pro- 
cession was  not  heralded  by  trumpets,  headed  by 
the  senate,  and  thronged  with  victorious  troops,  but 
was  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  flute-players,  attended 
chiefly  by  knights  and  plebeians,  frequently  without 
soldiers;  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the 
Bacriflce,  not  of  a  bull,  but  of  a  sheep.*  The  word 
ovalio  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 
victim  offered ;  and  we  need  pay  little  respect  to 
the  opinion  of  Festas,*  who  supposes  it  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  glrid  shout  O !  O !  frequently  reit- 
erated, nor  to  that  of  Dionysius,  whose  system 
itfiuirod  him  to  trace  every  custom  to  a  Grecian 
iri.'rin,  and  who  therefore  maintains  that  it  is 
'.mrupted  from  the  Bacchanalian  tioi.  Dionysius 
1.1  ikes  another  mistake  in  assigning  a  bay  chaplet 
to  the  conqueror  on  these  occasions,  since  all  the 
Roman  writers  agree  with  Plutarch  in  representing 
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that  the  myrtle  crown,  hence  called  want  cirrmMs 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  3vation.^  (Compare 
Corona,  p.  311,  312. 

In  later  times  the  victor  entered  upon  horsebaclc, 
and  the  ovations  celebrated  by  Octavianus,  Drusus, 
Tiberius,  &c.,  are  usually  recorded  by  Dion  Cassioi 
by  a  reference  to  this  circumstance.* 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  the  advantage 
gained,  although  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to 
conptitute  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higher  distinc- 
tion of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  victory  had  been 
achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Postumius  Tubertus,  who  first  received  this  honour  ;* 
or  when  hostilities  had  not  been  regularly  pro- 
claimed ;*  or  when  the  war  had  not  been  completely 
terminated,  which  was  one  of  the  ostensible  reasons 
for  refusing  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  on  his  icturn 
from  Sicily  ;*  or  when  the  contest  had  been  carried 
on  against  base  and  unworthy  foes ;  and  hence, 
when  the  servile  bands  of  Athenion  and  Spartacus 
were  destroyed  by  Perpema  and  Crassus,  these 
leaders  celebrated  ovations  only,^  although  the  lat- 
ter, by  a  special  resolution  of  the  senate,  was  pcp 
mitted  to  wear  a  laurel  crown. 
OVI'LE.  ( Vid.  CoMini,  p.  297.) 
OVI'NIALEX.  (K«i.  Lex,  p.  684.) 
*OyiS  {bU\  the  common  Sheep,  or  Cajfra  Ovi*. 
The  terms  bt^,  rcpoSaTw,  and  fj^Xw  are  applied  in* 
discriminately  to  this  anima'  by  the  Greek  writers. 
"  The  Axis  of  Pliny  is  applied  by  Buffon  to  the  ani- 
mal known  by  the  vague  names  of  the  Hiiid  of  Sar 
dinia  and  the  Deer  of  the  Ganges."* 
OXY'BAPHUM.    {Vid.  Acbtabolum.) 

P.  ♦.  *. 

PACTIO,  PACTUM.  {Vid.  Oblioatiokis,  p. 
675, 676.) 

♦PADUS  (jradoO,  the  Prunus  Padus,  or  Biid- 
cherry-tree.' 

Pi£AN  {ircuvf^Vy  naidvj  vai6v)y  a  hymn  or  oong, 
which  was  originally  sung  iu  honour  of  Apollo,  and 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  worship  of  this  deity. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  obtained  its  name  from  Peeon,  the  god 
of  healing ;  but  in  the  Homeric  poems  Paeon  is  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  a  separate  divinity,  distinct  frois 
Apollo.  Other  writers,  with  still  less  probability, 
connect  it  with  naluy  '*  to  strike." 

The  paean  was  always  of  a  joyous  nature,  and  its 
tune  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  confidence. 
The  sound  of  i^  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
connected  with  it.**  It  was  sung  by  several  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  probably  led  the  others,  and  the 
dingers  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at 
table.  Thus  Achilles,  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
calls  upon  his  companions  to  return  to  the  ships, 
singing  a  paean  on  account  of  the  glory  they  had 
gained ;"  and  the  Achieans,  after  restoring  Chryseis 
to  her  father,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paean  to 
Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to 
appease  his  wrath."  From  these  passages  it  is 
clear  that  the  paean  was  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a  hymn  to  pi-o 
pitiate  the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the  solemn  festivals 
of  Apollo,  and  especially  at  the  Hyacinthia  {etc  rd 
'toKivdia  kifi  rov  iratuva"),  and  was  also  sung  from, 
very  early  times  in  the  Pythian  temples.** 


I.  (Feitaa,k.T.  Oralia  Corona.— Flin.,  II.  N.,  xr.,  ».— Plat., 
Oell.,  11.  cc.)— 2.  (Serr.  in  Virg.,  jEn.,  iv.,  543.)  — 3.  (Dioa 
Caaa.,  xlnii.,  31.-Id.,  xlu.,  15.-Id.,  lir..  8,  S3.— Id.,  If.,  2.)^ 
4.  (Plin.,H.N..xv.,2».)— 5.  (Featua.— OelL.U.cc.)-*.  (Plot, 
I.  c— Liv.,  xxvi.,  21.)— 7.  (Flonia,  iii.,  19.— PUn..  OelL,  I.  c.) 
—8.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)— ».  (Theophraat.,  II.  P.,  ir.,  I.) 
—10.  (Athen.,  XV  ,  p.  69fl,  c.,/.,  7C1,  ft.,  c.)-ll.  (11.,  xxii.,3M.) 
—12.  (Il.,i.,473.)-13.  (Xen.,IIeU  ,iv..  5,  ^  11.— A?e8.,ii.,17.» 

14.  {Horn.,  Ilymr.  id  ApoU.,  514  -  Eunp.,  Ion,  125,  &c  ) 
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l^c  psan  ^as  also  sung  as  a  battle-song;,  ku>th 
before  an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  afler  the  battle 
was  finished.^  This  practice  seems  to  have  chiefly 
prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  but  was  also  common 
among  the  other  Greek  states.  The  origin  of  it  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  sung 
it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pythian  dragon.  The 
paean  sung  previoijs  to  an  engagement  was  called 
by  the  Spartans  7r<wdv  kfiSar^pLo^*  The  scholiast 
on  Thucydides*  says  that  the  paean  which  was 
sung  before  the  battle  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the 
9ne  sung  after  to  Apollo ;  but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  paean,  as  a  battle-song, 
was  in  later  times  not  particularly  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Apollo.*  It  is  certain  that  the  paean 
was  in  later  times  sung  to  the  honour  of  other  gods 
besides  Apollo.  Thus  Xenophon  relates  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  one  occasion  sung  a  paean  to 
Poseidon,  to  propitiate  him  aft^r  an  earthquake,* 
and  also  that  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  sung  a  paean 
to  Zeus.* 

In  still  later  times  paeans  were  sung  in  honour  of 
mortals.  Thus  Aratus  sung  paeans  to  the  honour 
of  the  Macedonian  Antigonus  ;^  a  pa;an,  composed 
by  Alexinus,  was  sung  at  Delphi  in  honour  of  the 
Macedonian  Craterus ;  and  the  Ilhodians  celebrated 
Ptolemaeus  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  same  manner." 
The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch's  time,  still  continued 
to  celebrate  in  a  paean  the  praises  of  their  benefac- 
tor, Titus  Flaminius.' 

The  practice  of  singing  the  paean  at  banquets,  and 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  libations 
were  poured  out  to  the  gods,  was  very  ancient.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Alcman,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
contury  B.C.*®  The  paean  continued  to  be  sung  on 
such  occasions  till  a  late  period.** 

P^DAGO'GIA.     {Vid.  PiBDAaoaus.) 

P.€:DAG0'GUS  inaidayoyog),  a  Tutor.  The  of- 
fice of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  family  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence** wa-s  assigned  to  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth  or  seventh 
year,  their  previous  education  having  been  conduct- 
ed by  females.  Tliey  remained  with  tho  tutor 
{magistcr)  until  they  attained  the  age  ( f  puberty.** 
His  duty  was  rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  than  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion, to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  to  impart  accom- 
plishments. He  went  with  them  to  and  from  the 
school  or  the  Gymnasium  ;*♦  he  accompanied  them 
out  of  doors  on  all  occasions ;  he  was  responsible 
for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their  avoidance  of 
bad  company.**  The  formation  of  their  morals  by 
direct  superintendence  belonged  to  the  7rai6ov6/ioi 
as  public  officers,  and  their  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  learning,  i.  c,  in  grammar,  music, 
and  gymnastics,  to  the  di(id(yKaXoi  or  praceptores^ 
whom  Plato,**  Xenophon,*^  Plutarch,*"  and  Quin- 
tilian**  expressly  distinguish  from  the  pecdagogi. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  books  and  instruments 
which  were  requisite  for  their  young  masters  in 
studying  under  the  sophists  and  professors. 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  iraidayoyog  so  often  appears  on  the  Greek 
stage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Medea,  Phamissa^ 
and  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comedy,  as  in  the  Bac- 
'.hides  of  Plautus.    The  condition  of  slavery  ac- 


1.  (Tbucyd.,  i.,  50 ;  iv.,  43 ;  ii.,  91 ;  vii.,  44.— Xeu.,  Anab.,  i., 
8,  17,  Ac.)— 2.  (Plul.,  Lye,  22.)— 3.  (i.,  50.)-4.  (Pode,  Gesch. 
lerLyrisch.  D,chlkunst  der  Hellenen,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  10,  &c.)— 5. 
(Hell.,  IT.,  7,  i  4.)— 6.  (Anab.,  iii.,  2,  ^  9.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Cleom., 
16.>— 8.  (Athen.,  xr.,  p.  696,  «.,/.)— 9.  (Plat.,  Flam.,  16.)— 10. 
(Stra^j,,  X.,  p.  482.)— 11.  (Xon.,  Symp.,  ii.,  1.— Plut.,  Symp., 
Tii.,  8,  «  4.)— 12.  (Plato,  De  Repub.,  i.,  p.  87,  ed.  Bekker.— Id., 
De  Leg ,  rii.,  p.  41,  42.)— 13.  (Ten,  Andr.,  I.,  i.,  94.)— 14. 
(PlT.0,  l.>^i».,  p  118.)— 15.  (Bato  ap.  Athen.,  rii.,  p.  279.)— 16 
(11.  laj.)— 17.  (De  Lac.  Rep.,  11.,  1 ;  iii.,  2.)— 18.  (De  Lib.  Ed.  "  ' 
l'«  flart.  Or.,  I.,  i.,  8,  9.) 
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c<mnts  for  the  circumstance,  t'l^at  th«  tutor  wai 
often  a  Thracian,*  an  Asiatic,  as  is  indicated  by 
such  names  as  Lydus.*  and  sometimes  a  eunuch.* 
Hence,  also,  we  sec  why  these  persons  spoke 
Greek  with  a  foreign  accent  {ifKoSapSapi^ovrec^y.  On 
rare  occasions  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  slave,  sustaining 
this  office  in  the  royal  palace  at  Thebes,  accompa 
nies  Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  besieging  arm* 
from  the  tower.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  attendance  of  the  tutor 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  con&ned  at  home  according  to  the 
Grecian  custom.*  As  luxury  advanced  under  the 
emperors,  .t  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  dress 
and  training  of  the  beautiful  young  slaves  who 
were  destin^  to  become  padagogt,  cr,  as  they  were 
also  termed,  padagogia  and  pueri  padagogianL  ^  Au- 
gustus assigned  to  them  a  separate  place,  near  his 
own,  at  the  public  spectacles.*  Nero  gave  oflence 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
delicate  faults  of  pedagogi.*  Alter  this  period 
numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the  imperial 
family  for  the  sake  of  taste  and  ornament,  and  not 
only  is  the  modem  word  page  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly  expresses  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  which  the  psedagogia  st  this  later 
era  affi>rded. 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  also 
called  padagogium.^^ 

♦PJEDEROS  (7rat<5^pof),  I.  a  name  applied  to 
the  Opal.  {Vid.  Opalus.)  — II.  Most  probably  the 
same  as  the  auiXa^  *ApKad(JVt  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  Sprengel,  the  Quercus  faginea}^ 

P^'NULA  was  a  thick  cloak,  chiefly  used  by  the 
Romans  in  travelling  instead  of  the  toga,  as  a'  pro- 
tection against  the  cold  and  rain.**  Hence  we  find 
the  expression  of  scindere  panulam^*  used  in  the 
sense  of  greatly  pressing  a  traveller  to  stay  at  one's 
house.  The  paenula  was  worn  by  women  as  \z^ 
as  by  men  in  travelling.**  It  appears  to  have  k>een 
a  long  cloak  without  sleeves,  and  with  only  an  open- 
ing for  the  head,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  fig 
ure  taken  from  Bartholini.  If  this  is  a  real  exam 
pie  of  a  penula,  it  would  seem  that  the  dress  wai 


1.  (Plato,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  841,  ed.  B«kker.)-2.  (Plant.,  L  e.>— » 
(Herod.,  riii.,  75.— Com.  Nep  ,  Themisl.,  it..  3.— Polrna.,  L, 
30,  2.)-4.  (Plato,  Lysi*.,  p.  145,  ed.  Bekker.) -5.  (Enhp^ 
Phan.,  87-210.)— 6.  (Val.  Max..  vi..  1,  3.)— 7.  (Pl>n.,  H.  If- 
xxxiii.,  12,  8.  54.— Sen.,  Epist.,  124.  —  Id.,  De  Vita  Beata,  17.  > 
Tertall.,  Apol.,  13.)  —8.  (Suetoo.,  Octar.,  44.)  —  9  (Soelcm. 
Ner.,  28.)— 10.  (PUn.,  Epist.,  Tii.,  27.)— II.  (Pao«n.,  ii,  Ift  — 
Adams,  Append  ,  s.  ▼.)— 12.  (Cic,  Pro  MiL,  90.  —  QaimiL,  ^ 
3,  «  06.)- IS.  (C  t:.  ad  Att.,  xifi.,  S3.)— 14  (Dig.M,  tit.  S,  a.  tS  1 
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■ewed  in  iironi  ubout  hall  iray  down,  and  was  divi- 
ded into  two  parts,  which  might  be  thrown  back 
by  the  wearer  so  as  to  leave  the  arms  comparative- 
ly free :  it  must  have  been  put  on  over  the  he9u. 
This  figure  explains  the  expression  of  C*coro/ 
**panuiA  irretilHs  t"  and  of  the  author  of  the  Dis^ 
logus  de  Oratoribus,*  '*panulit  odaLricti  et  teltU  in- 
dun." 

Under  the  emperors  the  pienula  was  worn  in  the 
eity  as  a  protection  against  the  rain  and  cold,'  but 
women  were  forbidden  by  Alexander  Severus  to 
wear  ii  in  the  city.*  At  one  time,  however,  the 
pasnula  app<>«^  to  have  been  commonly  worn  in 
the  city  instead  of  the  toga,  as  we  even  find  men- 
tion of  orators  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes  ;* 
but  this  fashion  was  probably  of  short  duration. 

The  penula  was  usually  made  of  wool,*  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  kind  which  was  called  Gausapa 
{vid,  Gausapa)  {panula  gauaapina'^).  It  was  also 
sometimes  made  of  leather  {panula  tcortca^).  Sen- 
eca* speaks  of  ^^panuUt  aut  scorUa,"*  but  he  ap- 
pears only  to  use  this  expression  because  penule 
were  usually  made  of  wool." 

•PiEONlA  {waiovia),  the  same  with  the  Ghfcy- 
tide  (7X1  Kwridff)  or  Pieony,  which  see. 

PAGaNA'LIA.    {Vid.  Paoi.) 

PAGl'NI.     (Ttd.  Pagi.) 

PAGV'NICA.    (Vid.  Fihx.) 

PAGi  were  fortified  places,  to  which  the  ooun- 
iry-peopie  might  retreat  in  '*-ase  of  a  hostile  inroad, 
and  a*.e  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Servius 
TuUib's/^  tliough  the  division  of  the  country-people 
into ;  agi  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Numa.'  *  Each  of 
the  country  tribes  was  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pagi,  which  name  was  given  to  the  country 
adjoining  tfa^  fortified  village  as  well  as  to  the  vil- 
Uge  iuielf.  There  was  a  magistrate  at  the  head  of 
each  pagus,  who  kept  a  register  of  the  names  and 
of  the  property  of  all  persons  in  the  pagus,  raised 
the  taxes,  and  summoned  the  people,  when  neces- 
sary, to  war.  Each  pagus  had  its  own  sacred  rites, 
and  an  annual  festival  called  Paganalia.**  The  pa- 
gam^  or  inhabitants,  of  the  pagi,  had  their  regular 
meetings,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions,  many  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us.^*  The  division  of 
the  country-people  into  pagi  continued  to  the  latest 
limes  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  find  frequent 
uaention  of  the  magistrates  of  the  pagi  under  the 
names  of  magistri,  priefecti,  or  propositi  pagorum". 

llie  term  pagani  is  often  used  in  opposition  to 
milites,  and  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldiers, 
even  though  they  did  not  live  in  the  country  {milir 
Us  et  pagani^*).  Hence  we  find  pagani  or  citizens 
applied  as  a  torm  of  reproach  to  soldiers  who  did 
not  perform  their  duty,'^  in  the  same  way  as  Julius 
Caesar  addressed  his  rebellious  soldiers  on  one  oc- 
casion as  Quirites.  The  Christian  writers  gave  the 
name  of  pagani  to  those  persons  who  adhered  to 
the  old  Roman  rel'gion,  because  the  latter  continued 
to  be  generally  believed  by  the  country-people  after 
Christianity  becvne  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

PAIDONOMOS  (irudovouof)  was  a  magistrate 
at  Sparta,  who  had  the  general  superintendence  of 
Ihd  education  of  the  boys.    His  office  was  consid- 


1.  (ProMiI.,1.  c.)-«.  (C.39.)  — S.  (Jut.,  r.,  79.) —4.  (Liim- 
BfuL,  Alex.  Sot.,  27.)~5.  (Dial.,  De  Orat.,  39.) ~6.  (Plin.,  U. 
N..  Till.,  48,  •.  73.)~7.  (Mart.,  xiv..  145.)— 8.  (Mart.,  xir.,  130.) 
-fl.  (QuKxt.  Nat.,  It.,  6.)  — 10.  (BarihoUni,  "De  Penula."— 
Bekker,  Gallns,  ii.,  p.  93.)  —  11.  (Dionya.  HaL.  W.,  15.)  —  13. 
(Dionya.  Hal.,  ii.,  7A.)  — 13.  (Diouys.  Ual.,  ir.,  15.  —  Vano,  De 
Liar.  Lat.,  vi.,  24, 36,  ed.  MQUer.— Macrob.,  Sat.,i.,  la.—Orid, 
Fast.,  i.,  669.)— 14.  (OrelU,  Ir.acr.,  n.  3793,4083, 106,903,3177.) 
— l5.*(0reUi,  liucr.,  11.  131, 3795,  8796.— Cod.  Theod.,  2,  Ut.  30, 
•.  1 ;  8,  tit.  15,  s.  1.  — Walter,  Geachickte  dee  ROm.  Rechts,  p. 
iO,  Jd4.)— 16.  (Plin.,  £p.,  x.,  18.— Jut.,  xri.,  33.— Soet^  Octav., 
S? ;  Oalba,  19.— Diff.  11,  tit.  4,  a.  1 ;  48.  tit.  19,  a.  14,die.)~17. 
cTtait.,  Uiit.,  iii.,  34.) 


ered  very  honourable,  and  he  w;s  always  enoaer 
from  the  noblest  citizens.  He  had  to  make  a  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  boys,  and  to  punish  very  se- 
verely all  those  who  had  been  negligent  or  idle , 
for  which  purpose  fiauyo^opot  were  assigned  to  him 
by  Lycurgus.  Tiiose  who  were  refractory  he  might 
bring  before  the  ephors.  The  more  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  g^nastic  exercises  of  the  boyi 
belonged  to  magistrates  called  fitduuoi,^    ;  Vid.  Bi 

DIAL) 

PAIDOTRIBAI  {iratdorptSai).  {Vid.  Gvmnibi 
UM,  p.  483.) 

PAINTING  {Pieiura;  Art  delineandi ;  Tpafn. 
Vpa^LKrjy  Ztjypa^ia).  I.  The  art  of  imitating  the 
appearances  of  bodies  upon  an  even  surface,  b^ 
means  of  light  and  shade  of  colour,  was  an  an 
most  extensively  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  but 
especially  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  cer 
tainly  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  technical  do 
velopment. 

II.  Aulhoritiet. — ^The  principal  original  sources  of 
information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Pausanias.  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quintilian ;  the 
writings  also  of  Lucian,  .£lian,  Aristotle,  Athena^ 
us,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Philostratus, 
and  Cicero,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  inval 
uable  to  the  historian  of  art.  The  best  modern 
works  on  the  subject  are:  Junius,  "Be  Pictura 
Veterum,"  and  the  "Gatalogus  Artificum,"  Roter., 
1694,  folio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages 
in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arts;  but  the 
Catalogue  is  the  more  valiudble  portion  of  the  work 
SiUig,  '*  Catalogue  Artificum,"  Dresden,  1827,  8vo, 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ju- 
nius ;  this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for  the 
scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  of  a  *'  Dictionary  of  the  Artists 
of  Antiquity,"  1837  (an  important  error,  howeier, 
in  this  translation  demands  notice  ;  the  term  enaiw- 
el  is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  the  place  of 
encaustic) ;  Miiller,  "  Handbuch  der  Archaologie  del 
Kunst,"  Breslau,  1835,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  a  most  useful 
work,  but  written  more  for  the  antiquary  than  the 
artist ;  Bottiger,  "  Ideen  zur  Archiiologie  der  Male- 
rei,''  Dresden.  1811,  8vo,  first  part,  from  the  earli- 
est times  until  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries, 
inclusive ;  Durand,  "  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  An- 
cienne,"  London,  1725,  folio,  a  translation  of  book 
XXXV.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes ;  Carlo  Dati.. 
"  Vite  dei  Pittori  Antichi,"  Florence,  1667,  4to,  the 
lives  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Apelles,  and  Protoge- 
nes ;  Thiersch,  "  Ueber  die  epochen  der  bildenden 
Kunst  unter  den  Griechen,"  Munich,  1829,  8vo., 
2d  ed. ;  Raoul  Rochette,  "  Recherches  sur  Tem- 
ploi  de  la  Peinture,"  (Sec.,  Paris,  1836, 4to. ;  and  the 
lectures  of  Fuseli  upon  ancient  painting,  and  of 
Flaxman  upon  sculpture.  Other  works  have  been 
written  upon  general  and  particular  subjects  bear- 
ing more  or  less  upon  painting,  such  as  those  0/ 
Heyne,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Hermann,  Kugier,  Volkel,  Ja- 
cobs, Creuzer,  Grand,  Caylus,  Levesque,  Millin, 
D'Hancarville,  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Inghirami, 
Visconti,  Millingen,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Of  the  celebrated  work  of  Winckel- 
mann,  **Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums,** 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  devoted  to  painting. 

III.  Painting  in  its  earliest  state. — The  legends 
relating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece,  though 
they  may  have  no  real  hivtorical  value,  are  at  least 
interesting  to  the  lovers  c  f  art.  One  legend,  which 
is  recorded  by  Pliny,*  and  is  adverted  to  by  Athcn* 
agoras,*  relates  the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  a 


1.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac.,  ii., «.— Id.  ib..  ^i.,  10.  --  I|l.  ib  ,  ir.,  6.- 
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Pro  Christ.,  14,  p.  M,  ed.  Dechalr.) 
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BAaduw  or  shade  ((t/t/o,  ffKtaypa^^^)^  which  is  the  es- 
sential principle  of  design,  the  basis  of  the  imita- 
tive and  plastic  arts.  'Hie  legend  runs  as  follows : 
The  daughter  of  a  certain  Dibutades,  a  potter  of 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  strack  with  the  shadow  of  her 
lover,  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  (umbram  ex  far 
cie  lineis  circumscripsit)  with  such  force  and  fideUty, 
that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster  within  the  out- 
line, and  took  an  impression  from  the  wall  in  day, 
which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of  his  pottery.  This 
singular  production,  according  to  tradition,  was  still 
preserved  in  Corinth  until  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Mummius.  There  seem  to  be,  however, 
other  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  invented 
skiagraphy  {aKiaypa^ia).  Athenagoras*  mentions 
Baurias  of  Samos,  who  traced  his  horse's  shadow 
'n  the  sun  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato 
of  Sicyon,  whom  he  styles  the  inventor  of  drawing 
or  outline  (ypa^iKv),  for  he  was  the  first  to  practise 
the  art  upon  tablets  with  prepared  grounds  {kv  m- 
vaKi  XeXev««/iA»9).  Pliny*  mentions,  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  Aristotle,  that  Euchir  (Evxeip),  a  relation 
of  Daedalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  Although 
Pliny's  account^  of  tne  origin  and  progress  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  is  somewhat  circumstantial,  his  in- 
Kurmation  can  still  not  be  considered  as  authentic 
-natter  of  history ;  and  the  existence  of  several  of 
the  most  ancient  artists,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
many  Greek  writers,  is  very  questionable.  Besides 
those  already  spoken  of,  we  find  mention  of  Philo- 
cles  of  Egypt ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cleophan- 
%us  of  Corinth ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  Eugrammus, 
and  others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names,  see  Bottiger,  Ideen  zur  Arch'dologie,  p.  138, 
and  Thiersch,  Epoch.,  &c.,  note  23.) 

Sculpture  is  generaUy  supposed  to  be  a  more  au- 
eient  art  thao  painting ;  but  this  arises  from  an  im- 
perfect comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  two  arts, 
which  are  one  in  origin,  end,  and  principle,  and  dif- 
fer only  in  their  development.  Design  is  the  basis 
ci'  both ;  colour  is  essential  to  neither,  nor  can  it  be 
«aid  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  latter  {ypai^ 
iKv)  than  to  the  former  {n^aariKji).  Coloured  works 
in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature,  were  in  ancient 
times  as  common,  and  probably  more  so,  than  col- 
oured designs ;  the  majority  of  the  illustrations 
apon  the  vases  are  colourless.  The  staining  of  the 
human  body,  or  the  colouring  of  images,  is  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  origin  of  painting ;  but  simple 
colouring  and  painting,  strictly  speaking,  are  quite 
distinct ;  the  distinction  between  "to  colour," ;rp«- 
'uvy  colorem  inducer^  and  "to  paint,"  ^ctypoipelv, 
pingcre,  dclineare.*  The  colouring  of  the  early  wood- 
en images,  the  ancient  ^6ava  or  the  ipfial,  the  ttoAt 
TiM^ia  and  the  daidaXa,  must  have  certainly  prece- 
ded any  important  essays  in  painting,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  forms  upon  an  even  surface  by  means 
of  colour  and  light  and  shade  combined.  But  this 
is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  these  figures 
were  most  probably  coloured  by  the  artists  who 
made  them,  by  the  old  nXuarai  or  ipfioy^v^i  them- 
selves ;  the  existence,  however,  of  the  art  of  design 
is  established  by  the  existence  of  the  plastic  art. 
It  is  perhaps  to  this  species  of  painting  that  Pliny 
alludes  when  he  says,*  "  Plasta  laudalissimi  fuere 
Damophilua  et  Gorgasus  iidemque  pictores" 

We  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  its  progressive  steps,  preserved  in 
ancient  writers.  The  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  (ypa^LKti)  is  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
015  My  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 
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shadow  itself  (a  silhouette),  in  black,  wliite,  ir  li 
colour  {umbra  nominit  iinew  eircumdueta) ;  this  kind 
of  drawing  was  termed  ffKiaypafla.  But  this  sim- 
ple figure  or  shade,  OKia  {oKiaypafi/io),  when  in  col- 
our, was  also  essentially  a  monochrom  {jtovoxpu/ta- 
rov).  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the  "  pictora 
linearis,"  the  monogram  {ftovdypofiftov) ;  this  is  saH 
to  have  been  invented  by  Philocles  of  Egypt  c\ 
Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  but  first  practised  by  Ardicei 
of  Corinth  and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon  ;  it  was  the 
complete  outline  with  the  inner  markings,  still  with- 
out colour,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  ancient  vases, 
or  such  as  the  celebrated  designs  of  Flaxman,  which 
are  perfect  monograms.  These  outlines  were  most 
probably  originally  practised  upon  a  white  ground 
(h  mvoKi  ?ieXevKCittiv(ii\  for  Pliny  remarks  that  they 
were  first  coloured  by  Cleophanlus  of  Corinth,  who 
used  "  testa  trita,"  by  which  we  should  perhaps  un- 
derstand that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  them  upon  a 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  vases.' 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  form  of  the 
monochrom,  alluded  to  above ;  in  this,  light  and 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  most  perfect  state 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  a  perfect 
picture.  "  These  "  monochromata"  were  practised 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis,*  says,  ^'pinxit  et  monochromatm. 
ez  albo ;"  ex  albo,  that  is,  in  gray  and  gray,  similar  to 
the  chiariacuri  of  the  Italians.  They  are  described 
by  Quintilian,*  "  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  colorihus,  olim 
tamen  cminentiora,  alia  reductiora  feeerunty  They 
were  p^iinted  also  red  in  red.  Pliny*  tells  ns  that 
the  old  masters  painted  them  in  vermilion,  **  Cut- 
nabari  xcteres,  qutB  etiamnunc  voeant  ehromaia, pingt- 
bant,"  and  also  in  red  lead,  but  that  afterward  the 
rubrica  or  red  ochre  was  substituted  for  these  col 
ours,  being  of  a  more  delicate  and  more  agroeaM* 
tint. 

Hygiemon,  Dinias,  and  Charmadas  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny*  as  having  been  famous  ancieni 
monochromists ;  their  age  is  not  known,  bat  they 
most  probably  practised  the  simpler  form,  such  a« 
we  find  upon  the  most  ancient  vases.  Four  roocc- 
chroms  in  the  latter  style,  red  in  red,  were  discov- 
ered in  Herculaneum.*  They  are  paintings  of  a 
late  date,  and  are  of  considerable  merit  in  every  re- 
spect, but  the  colours  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  heat,  and  the  pictures  are  in  some  places  de- 
faced ;  they  are  painted  upon  marble.  They  were 
probably  all  executed  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander 
of  Athens.  AAESANAP02  AOHNAIOS  EFPA- 
<frEN  is  an  inscription  upon  one  of  them,*  which 
represents  five  females,  with  their  names  attached, 
two  of  whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  with 
the  tali  {aarpayaXiofio^).  These  tablets  are  in  the 
collection  of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Museo-Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples,  Nos.  408,  409,  410,  411. 

The  next  and  last  essentia]  step  towards  the  full 
development  or  establishment  of  the  art  of  painting 
{^(jypal^a)  was  the  proper  application  of  local  col- 
ours in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is,  however, 
quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple  application 
of  a  variety  of  colours  before  light  and  shade  were 
properly  understood,  although  each  subject  may 
have  had  its  own  absolute  colour.  The  local  cokNir 
of  an  object  is  the  colour  or  appearance  it  assumes 
in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which  colour  de 
pends  upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  and  the 
surrounding  objects ;  this  was  not  thoroughly  nn 
derstood  until  a  very  late  period,  but  there  will  h^ 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably  Eu 
marus  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cimon  of  Cleoo» 
belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetrachromists  o^ 
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ftdyehromists,  for  painting  in  a  variety  of  colours, 
without  a  due,  or,  at  least,  a  partial  observance  of 
the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply  polychromy ; 
and  a  picture  of  this  latter  description  is  a  much 
more  simple  effort  than  the  rudest  forms  of  the 
moDochrom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  Uiis  kind  of  polychrom  upon  the  most  ancient 
vases.  In  the  works  of  Eumarus  of  Athens,  how- 
ever, there  must  have  been  some  attention  to  light 
and  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon  of  Cleonae  still 
•32ore.  The  names  of  Eumarus  and  Cimon  are 
generally  connected  with  each  other,  but  Eumarus 
must  have  preceded  Cimon  some  time.  He  was 
the  first,  according  to  Pliny,'  who  distinguished 
the  male  from  the  female  in  painting :  '*  qui  primus 
in  piciura  marem  faninamque  discreveritj . .  .figwras 
ornnes  imUari  ausumy  The  most  obvious  distinction 
which  here  suggests  itself  can  be  scarcely  alluded 
to  by  Pliny,  or  Eumarus  must  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  for  we  find  that  distinction  very  decidedly 
given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases,  whenever 
the  figure  is  naked.  That  Eumarus  dared  or  ven- 
tured to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply  that  he  made 
every  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
giving  also  to  each  sex  a  characteristic  style  of  de- 
sign, and  even  in  the  compositions,  draperies,  atti- 
tudes, and  complexions  of  his  figures,  clearly  illus- 
trating the  dispositic^ns  and  attributes  of  each,  ex- 
hibiting a  robust  and  vigorous  form  in  the  males, 
and  making  the  females  slighter  and  more  delicate. 
These  qualities  are  all  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  even  so  early  a  period, 
and  they  may  also  be  very  evident,  notwithstanding 
ill-arranged  composition,  defective  design,  crude 
colour,  and  a  hard  and  tasteless  execution. 

IV.  Painting  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Ma;^na  Gr<B- 
€ia. — It  is  singular  that  the  poems  of  Homer  do  not 
contain  any  mention  of  painting  as  an  imitative  art, 
nor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist  similar  to  Dsda- 
hiB,  or  Hephaestus,  or  Vulcan,  who  might  represent 
Ihe  class  of  painters.  This  is  the  morp  remark- 
ahle,  since  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaiiorate  em- 
broidery as  something  not  uncommon ;  it  is  suflli- 
cient  to  mention  the  splendid  diplax  of  Helen,'  in 
which  were  worked  many  battles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  fought  on  her  account.  This  embroidery 
IB  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is  a  species  of 
painting  in  practice ;  and  it  was  considered  such  by 
the  Romans,  who  termed  it  "  pictura  textilisy 
"  taiiU  straguio,  magnificis  operibus  picto  ;"•  that  is, 
painted  with  the  neeidle,  embroidered,  aeu  pieto 
{pingehat  acu;^  piclus  acu*).  The  various  allusions 
also  to  other  arts,  similar  in  nature  to  painting,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  painting  must  have  existed 
in  some  degree  in  Homer's  time,  although  the  only 
kind  of  painting  he  notices  is  the  *'  red-cheeked'* 
and  ♦*  purple-cheeked  ships"  (v^cf  fiikrondpyot ;' 
via^  ^iiuKoirapjovg*),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for 
the  faces  of  horses,  which  a  Mseonian  or  Carian 
woman  colours  with  purple.'  The  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  worked  by  Vulcan  in  various 
coloured  metals,  satisfactorily  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  plastic  art  must  have^attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  development  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
find  therefore  determines  also  the  existence  of  the 
%rt  of  design  (ars  delincandi ;  ypatpiKv). 

I'ainting  seems  to  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
in  Greece,  for  Candauies,  kingof  Lydia  (B.C.  716), 
is  said  to  have  purchased  at  a  high  price  a  painting 
o€  Bolarchus,  which  represented  a  battle  of  the 
Magnetes.^*    This  tradition,  however,  is  rejected  by 

1.  (zxzT.,S4.)— 3.  (n.,  iii.,  126.)— 3.  (Cic,  Venr.,  II.,  it.,  1.) 
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Miiller,^  for  the  insufficient  reason  that  Pliny,  \n  Ihs 
second  passage  quoted,  uses  the  expression  *'  Mag- 
ntium  exilii  or  excidii**  instead  of  **  Magnetum  prat' 
/turn,"  as  in  the  first;  since  the  only  known  de- 
struction if  Magnesia  took  place,  according  to  Ar- 
chilochus.  through  the  Treres,  under  Ardys,  thi 
successor  of  Gyges,  after  Olym.  26  (B.C.  677X 
about  40  years  after  the  death  of  Candauies.  This 
date  is,  however,  doubtful ;  but,  supposing  the  con- 
trary, the  expression  "  in  qua  erat  Magnelum  pra- 
Hum'*  is  sufficiently  clear  and  decisive,  independent- 
ly of  it.*  It  would  appear,  from  the  expression  of 
Pliny,'  that  Candauies  paid  the  painter  as  much 
gold  coin  as  would  cover  the  picture.  This  paint- 
ing of  Bularchus  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  evidence 
of  the  early  cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia  ;  there 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel,  who  prophesied 
about  600  B.C.,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyri- 
ans :*  "  Men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images 
of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermilion^  girded 
with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  at- 
tire upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the 
land  of  their  nativity." 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  **  genus  pic- 
tures Asiaticum^"  as  Pliny*  terms  it,  most  probably 
fiourished  at  the  same  time  with  the  Ionic  architec- 
ture, and  continued  as  an  independent  school  until 
the  sixth  century  B C,  when  the  lonians  lost  their 
liberty,  and  with  their  liberty  their  art.  Herodotus* 
mentions  that,  when  Harpagus  besieged  the  town  of 
Phocea  (B.C.  644),  the  inhabitants  collected  all 
their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive  offerings 
from  the  temples,  leaving  only  their  paintings^  and 
such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  as  could  not  easilj 
be  removed,  and  ficd  with  them  to  the  island  of 
Chios ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  paintings 
were  not  only  valued  by  the  Phocaeans,  but  also 
couunon  among  them.  Herodotus^  also  informs  uf 
tbut  Mandrocles  of  Samos,  who  constructed  for  Da* 
rius  Hystaspis  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bos- 
porus (B.C.  508),  had  a  picture  painted  represent- 
ing the  passage  of  Darius's  army,  and  the  king  seat 
ed  on  a  throne,  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed, 
which  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Hera  at 
Samos. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  Samos  became  the 
seat  of  the  arts.*  The  Heraeum  at  Samos,  in  which 
the  picture  of  Mandrocles  was  placed,  was  a  gener- 
al depository  for  works  of  art,  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  appears  to  have  been  particularly  rich  in 
paintings,  for  he  terms  it  a  "  picture-gallery"  {iriv- 
aKoO^Kfj*).  Consecrated  or  votive  pictures  on  pan- 
els or  tablets  {mvaKcg  uvaKeijitvoL  or  ypa^al  dva/crt- 
fievai)  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
avadr/fiara  or  votive  offerings  in  the  temples  ol 
Greece,  most  of  which,  in  a  later  period,  had  a  dis- 
tinct building  or  gallery  {olK7]fia)  attached  to  them, 
disposed  for  the  reception  of  pictures  and  works  of 
this  class." 

After  the  decline  of  the  Ionian  art,  it  flourished 
among  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especial- 
ly in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum.  Aristotle" 
speaks  of  a  magnificent  cloth  or  pallium  (I/iutiov)  ol 
Alcisthcnes  of  Sybaris,  which  measured  15  cubits, 
was  of  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked 
the  representations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men. 
It  came  afterward  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Carthagin 
ians  for  120  talents.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  o* 
the  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiots,  and 
even  of  painting  of  a  hi^h  degree. 
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Pliny  would  indnce  ns  to  believe  that  painting 
was  established  throughout  Italy  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.^  He  mentions  some 
most  ancient  paintings  at  Ciere;  and  a  naked  group 
of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of  beautiful  forms,  painted 
upon  the  wall  of  a  temple  at  Lanuvium,  and  some 
paintings  by  the  same  artist  in  the  Temple  of  Juno 
at  Ardea,  accompanied  with  an  inscription  in  an- 
cient Latin  characters,  recording  tiie  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  gratitude  of  Ardea.* 

V.  Painting  in  Greece. — Cimon  of  Cleonae  is  the 
first  important  character  we  meet  with  in  the  histo- 
ry of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period  is  very 
uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before  Polygno- 
tus.  It  is  not  at  ail  necessary,  as  Pliny  supposes, 
that  he  must  have  preceded  Bularchus,  which  would 
place  him  two  centuries  earlier,  as  he  may  have 
easily  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a  very  extensive 
intercourse  between  Greece  and  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies. The  superior  quality  of  the  works  of  Cimon, 
to  which  Pliny  and  Allian  bear  sufficient  testimony, 
is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning  him  a  later  date ; 
but  iiis  having  been  contemporary  with  Dionysius 
of  Colophon,  who  copied  the  works  of  Polygnotus, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Cimon  in 
connexion  with  that  of  Dionysius  in  Simonides ;' 
but,  as  Miiller*  has  observed,  Mixcjv  ought  to  be 
there  most  probably  substituted  for  KifMv. 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inventions  of  Eumarus ; 
he  was  the  first  who  made  foreshortenings  {catagra- 
pha),  and  drew  the  figure  in  a  variety  of  attitudes ; 
he  first  made  muscular  articulations,  indicated  the 
veins,  and  gave  natural  folds  to  drapery.*  The 
term  "  catagrapha,"  which  Pliny  uses,  evidently 
signifies  any  oblique  view  of  the  figure  or  counte- 
nance whatever,  whether  in  profile  or  otherwise ; 
in  technical  IdngUAge^  foreehorUnings. 

We  learn  from  ^Elian*  that  Cimon  was  much  bet- 
ter paid  for  his  works  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
This  alone  implies  a  great  superiority  in  bis  works 
and  a  vast  improvement  in  art.  He  appears  to  have 
emancipated  painting  from  its  archaic  rigidity ;  and 
his  works  probably  occupied  a  middle  place  between 
the  productions  of  the  earlier  school  and  those  of 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos. 

At  the  time  of  Polygnotus  (B.C.  460),  partly  on 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  character  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  Delphi,  painting  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  Greece ;  but,  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  that  had  paid  any  considerable  atten- 
tion to  it  were  w£gina,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Athens. 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  had  long  been  famous  for  their 
paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of  furniture; 
ilie  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later  date  than 
the  others,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity  whatever, 
until  the  arrival  of  Polygnotus  from  Thasos  raised 
it  to  that  pre-eminence  which,  through  various  cir- 
cumstances, it  continued  to  maintain  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  although  very  few  of  the  great  paint- 
eiB  of  Greece  were  natives  of  Athens. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  our  space 
would  admit  of,  to  trace  the  progressive  steps  of 
Grecian  painting  from  its  infancy  until  it  attained 
that  degree  of  development  requisite  to  entitle  it  to 
the  name  of  an  independent  art ;  but,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  consideration  of  the  painting  of  the 
Greeks  in  its  complete  development,  it  will  be  well 
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to  examine  both  tbeir  technic  systems  end  tlwiriMr 
chanical  means. 

VI.  Technic.  —  Vehicles^  Materials^  4^.  {^dp^OKA 
iXait  6cc.^).  The  Greeks  painted  with  wax,  resina, 
and  in  water-colours,  to  which  they  gave  a  proppi 
consistency,  according  to  the  material  upon  whkfc 
they  painted,  with  gum  (gummi),  glue  (gluttnum) 
and  the  white  of  egg  {ovi  aWumen) ;  gum  and  glue 
were  the  most  common.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  ever  painted  in  oil ;  the  only  mention  uf  oU  in 
ancient  writers  in  connexion  with  painting  is  ilf* 
small  quantity  which  entered  into  the  composition 
of  encaustic  varnish,  to  temper  it.*  lliey  paintec 
upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and  can 
vass ;  the  last  was,  according  to  one  account,*  not 
used  till  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  though  thi^  state- 
ment appears  to  be  doubtful  ("  depictam  m  tabuia  st- 
pariove  imagincm  m*'*),  the  use  of  canvass  niusi 
have  been  of  late  introduction,  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  it  having  been  employed  by  the  Greek  paint- 
ers of  the  best  periods.  They  generally  painted 
upon  panels  or  tablets  (Trtvoxrf,  vivoKtOj  talnd^  ta- 
beUa)y  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  upon  walls ;  and  an 
easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used  was  common 
among  the  ancients,  who  called  it  hxpidac  or  xoAv- 
6ac.*  Even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  waI^pain^ 
ing  was  common,  those  only  who  painted  easel-pic- 
tures {tainda)  were  held  in  esteem :  **  ted,  nulU  glo- 
ria arlijicum  est  nisi  eorutn  qui  tabula*  vinxere  ;''* 
that  is,  those  who  painted  history  or  fable  upon 
panels,  in  what  is  termed  the  historic  or  great  style, 
the  megalographia  of  Vitruvius,^  and  the  xpfo^^Tpf^ 
^ia  of  Plutarch.*  These  panels,  when  finished,  we«  e 
fixed  into  frames  of  various  descriptions  and  mate> 
rials,*  and  encased  in  walls.^*  The  omameota) 
panel-painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is  evidooi- 
ly  an  imitation  of  this  more  ancient  and  more  ooetiy 
system  of  decorating  walls.  The  wood  of  which 
these  panels  or  tablets  were  generally  made  was 
called  larch  {abiee  larix,  larix  femina,  'EAor^'*  ), 
and  they  were  grounded  or  prepared  for  painting 
with  chalk  or  white  plaster ;  this  prepared  gmund 
was  termed  A^xoji^a,  which  term  was  applied,  aiso, 
to  the  tablet  itself  when  thus  prepared**  {tp  nivwu 
XeXevKu/ievi/i!^*). 

The  style  or  cestrum  used  in  drawing  and  loi 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
broad  and  flat  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypa^if  by 
the  Greeks  and  cestrum  by  the  Romans;  it  was 
generally  made  of  metal.  There  is  a  represent  atioa 
of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of  the 
paintings  of  Herculaneum.**  The  hair-pencil  ipan^ 
cilluSf  penicillum)  was  termed  imoypafic^  and  appa. 
rently,  also,  />a6diov  (xpC^^eiv  6iu  rw  peMov  :**  rd 
Letronne,  Encaustic^  Joum.  det  Sav.,  Sept ,  1835,  Ji. 
the  meaning  o(fia6diov). 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar  t« 
that  used  by  the  moderns,  although  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  absolute  mention  of  the  palette  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  sufiSciently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  discovered  in  the 
so-called  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the  paU 
ette  and  brushes  in  ber  left  hand.^*  In  the  samr 
work  (plate  98),  a  female  who  is  painting  is  npr& 
sented  holding  something  in  her  left  band  ubich  ap^ 
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peais  to  be  a  palette,  but  it  is  not  well  defined  even 
in  tLc  original  (Museum  of  Naples,  No.  383,  "  La 
femme  Peintre,"  Pompei.  In  the  Antichita  d'Erco- 
UntOy  it  is  given  as  a  female  copying  a  Hermes,  vol. 
▼ii.,  pi.  1.)  In  the  grotesque  drawing  of  a  portrait- 
painter  at  work,  copied  by  Mazois*  from  a  picture 
m  the  Casa  Carolina  at  Pompeii,  a  small  table  serves 
as  a  palette,  and  stands  close  to  his  right  hand ;  it 
appears  to  have  seventeen  different  tints  upon  it. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  "  tabella"  of  Pliny  and 
ll:c  nivuKtov  of  Pollux  (or  even  the  nv^iov*)  signi- 
ued  also  palette  as  well  as  tablet. 

The  ancient  authors  have  left  us  less  infonnation 
'joncerning  the  media  or  vehicles  (^ap^a/ca;  used  by 
I  he  painters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other  matter 
connected  with  ancient  painting.  Gum  and  glue, 
commis,  gummi,  glutinum,  glutinum  taurinum,  were 
evidently  in  common  use.'  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  sar- 
cocoUa  {Penaa  Sarcoeollaj  Linneus)  as  a  gum  most 
useful  to  painters.  The  Greeks  received  it  from 
Persia.*  Its  substance  has  been  analyzed  by  M. 
Pelletier.* 

Mastich,  a  resin  of  the  Pittacia  LetUiscus,  now 
much  used  by  painters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers;^  the  best  was  produced  in  the 
■island  of  Chios.  It  was  termed  firjrivn  axivivrj  and 
uaaTlxtt  Also  hKfxvdtvrj  fiaarixTft  retina  lentiaeinaf 
moMtiche.  There  were  various  kinds ;  Pliny  men- 
tions a  kind  from  Pontus  which  resembled  bitumen. 
This  resin  was  not  improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic 
wax  prepared  for  painting  in  encaustic;  for  the 
Abate  Requeno,  who  made  many  experiments  in 
encaustic  {Saggi  tul  ristabilimenlo  deW  antica  arte 
dci  Greet  e  Romani  jnttori^  Parma,  1787),  asserts 
that  it  amalgamates  well  with  wax ;  the  same  wri- 
ter is  also  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic 
painters  used  also  amber  (succinum)  and  frankin- 
cense or  olibanum  {Tkut  masculum)  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  colours.  Pliny,"  speaking  of  verdigris, 
remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  with  frankin- 
cense. He  also  mentions'  other  resins  and  sub- 
stances which  are  useful  to  painters,  and"  particu- 
larly turpentine  ( terehinihina ),  of  which,  as  now, 
there  were  formerly  various  kinds." 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punic  wax  {ce- 
TA  Puwca),  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny" 
and  Diuscorides.^'  It  was  the  ordinary  yellow  wax, 
purified  and  bleached  by  being  boiled  three  distinct 
times  in  sea- water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre, 
applying  fresh  water  each  time.  When  taken  out 
of  the  water  the  third  time,  it  was  covered  with  a 
thin  cloth  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Wax  thus 
purified  was  mixed  with  all  species  of  colours,  and 
prepared  for  painting ;  but  it  was  applied,  also,  to 
many  other  uses,  as  polishing  statues,  walls,  &;c. 

Pliny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum 
{wT^dkro^),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white  Babylonian  bi- 
tumen.'* It  was  used  as  a  varnish  for  bronze  stat- 
ues. For  an  account  of  the  colours  used  by  the 
ancient  painters,  see  the  article  Colorks. 

VII.  Methods  of  Painting. — ^There  were  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients, 
in  water  colours  and  in  wax,  both  of  which  were 
practised  in  various  ways.  Of  the  former,  the  prin- 
cipal were  fresco,  al  fresco ;  and  the  various  kinds 
uf  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue,  with  the  white 
tf  egg,  or  with  gums  (a  guazzo) ;  and  with  wax  or 
rosins  when  these  were  rendered  by  any  means  ve- 
l  cles  that  could  be  worked  with  water.    Wax  be- 
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comes  a  water-colour  medium  when  boiled  witt 
sarcocolla  or  mastich,  according  to  the  Abate  Re- 
queno, who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mastich  with  two 
of  wax,  which,  when  boiled,  he  cooled  in  a  basin  of 
water ;  turpentine  becomes  such  when  well  mixed 
with  the  white  of  egg  and  water.  The  yolk  of  egs, 
when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also  makes  a  good  work- 
ing vehicle  for  this  species  of  painting,  but  it  does 
not  require  water.  Of  the  latter  mode,  or  painting 
in  wax,  the  principal  was  through  firo  (Siu  m^po^'h 
termed  encaustic  (kyKavcTtKrif  enjcauaiica).  The 
painting  in  wax,  Kffp^.-iic^ic,  or  ship  painting  (inee- 
ramenta  navium}),  was  distinct  from  encaustic*  {KTf- 
poypa^iqL  Kureirt  irotKi^TOt  which  is  distinct  from  eU 
Kove^  .  .  .  .  tv  kyKoOftaai  ypa^ftcvat  diu  irvpof*). 

Fresco  was  probably  little  employed  by  the  an- 
cients for  works  of  imitative  art,  but  it  appeais  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  method  of  sijiply  colouring 
walls,  especially  among  the  Romans.  The  walls 
were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels,  which 
were  termed  abaci,  u6aKeQ ;  the  composition  of  the 
stucco,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls  for 
painting,  is  described  by  Viiruvius.*  They  first  cov- 
ered the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordinary  plaster,  over 
which,  when  dry,  were  successively  added  three 
other  layers  of  a  finer  quality,  mixed  with  sand ; 
above  these  were  placed  still  three  layers  of  a  com- 
position of  chalk  and  marble  dust,  the  upper  one  be- 
ing laid  on  before  the  under  one  was  quite  dry,  and 
each  succeeding  coat  being  of  a  finer  quality  than 
the  preceding.  By  this  process  the  different  layers 
were  so  bound  together,  that  the  whole  mass  form- 
ed one  solid  and  beautiful  slab,  resembling  marble, 
and  was  capable  of  being  detached  from  the  wall, 
and  transported  in  a  wooden  frame  to  any  distance.* 
Vitruvius  remarks  that  the  composition  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  walls  was  so  excellent,  that  persona 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  slabs  from  them 
and  converting  them  into  tables,  which  had  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  This  colouring  al  fresco,  in 
which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in  water,  as 
the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the  composi- 
tion was  still  wet  {udo  icctorio),  and  on  that  account 
was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no  colours  except 
earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way,  that  have  not 
already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny*  mentions  those 
colours  which  could  not  be  so  employed :  purpuris- 
sum,  Indicum,  caeruleum,  Melinum,  auripigmenturo, 
Appianum,  and  cerussa ;  instead  of  Melinum  they 
used  parstoniura,  a  white  from  Egypt,  which  was 
by  the  Romans  considered  the  best  of  whites.  ( Vid. 

COLOBES.) 

The  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  in 
fresco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
preparing  the  walls,  must  have  effectually  excluded 
it  from  ordinary  places.  The  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  ;  but  those  of 
the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  ground  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the  pic- 
tures, however,  are  apparently  in  distemper  of  a  su- 
perior kind,  or  a  guazzo,  but  the  impasto  is  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;  in  some  it  appears  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  oil  painting  without  its  defects,  in  others 
it  is  very  inferior. 

Ordinary  distemper,  that  is,  with  glue  oi  size,  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  species  of  paintin^r;  many 
of  the  ancient  ornamental  friezes  and  painted  bassi- 
relievi  in  the  temples  and  ruins  in  Egypt,  and  also 
many  of  he  most  ancient  remains  in  Italy,  are 
painted  in  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  covered 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heighten  the 

1.  (LiT.,  xxTiii.,  45.) — 2.  (Compare  Atb«o«<u,  r.,  p.  204,  fr.1 
—3.  (Pint.,  Mor.  Ajnatofr.,  16.)— 4.  (rii.,  3.)--5.  (Vitrnr.,  ii.,  ft 
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eolours,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  injarious  ef- 
fects of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitru  vius*  describes 
the  process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which  they  termed 
Kavoi^.  When  the  wall  was  coloured  and  dry,  Punic 
wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a  little  oil,  was 
rubbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush  (seta) ;  this  was 
made  smooth  and  even  by  applying  a  cavtcrium 
{KavTi}piov)y  or  an  iron  pan,  filled  with  live  coals, 
over  the  surface,  a3  near  to  it  as  was  just  necessa- 
ry to  melt  the  wax :  it  was  then  rubbed  with  a 
candle  (waxi)  and  a  clean  linen  cloth  in  the  way 
that  naked  marble  statues  were  done.*  The  Abate 
Keqaeno  supposes  that  the  candles  were  used  as  a 
species  of  delicate  cauterium,  simply  to  keep  the 
wax  sod,  that  it  might  receive  a  polish  from  the 
friction  of  the  linen ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty. 

This  kind  of  varnish  was  applied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever,  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  of  an 
encaustic  varnish  upon  paintings,  although  the  plain 
walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  red  varnish  of  this 
description.  Neither  Pliny  nor  Vitruvius  mention 
anything  about  colour ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  most 
simple  addition,  and  does  not  interfere  at  all  either 
with  the  principle  or  the  application  of  the  varnish. 
Paintings  may  have  possibly  been  executed  upon 
the  walls  after  they  w  "jre  thus  varnished. 

A  method  apparently  very  generally  practised  by 
the  Roman  and  later  Greek  painters  was  encaustic, 
wh'Cih,  according  to  Plutarch,*  was  the  most  durable 
of  all  methods ;  it  was  in  very  little  use  by  the  ear- 
lier painters,  and  was  not  generally  adopted  until 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Pliny*  defines  the 
term  thus  :  "  cerit  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere^"  to 
paint  with  wax  or  wax  colours,  and  to  burn  in  the 
pictu  -e  afterward  with  the  cauterium ;  it  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the 
process  of  burning  in  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
painting  with  wax  colours.  There  were  various 
kinds  of  encaustic,  with  the  pencil  and  with  the 
oestrum ;  but  the  difference  between  them  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  whose  style  was 
in  encaustic  with  the  oestrum,  nevertheless  under- 
took to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Thes- 
pias,  which  were  painted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in 
water  colours,  with  the  pencil.  Pliny,*  in  enumer- 
ating the  most  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity, 
speaks  separately  of  those  who  excelled  in  either 
class ;  chap.  36  is  devoted  to  those  who  painted  in 
the  ordinary  method  with  the  pencil,  and  chap.  40 
principally  to  those  who  painted  in  encaustic.  Gerae 
(waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term  for  painters'  colours 
among  the  Romans,  but  more  especially  encaustic 
colours,  and  they  kept  them  in  partitioned  boxes,  as 
painters  do  at  present  (**  Pictores  loculatas  magnas 
habcnt  arculasj  ubi  discolores  sint  cera"*).  They  were 
most  probably  kept  dry  in  these  boxes,  and  the  wet 
brush  or  |)encil  was  ribbed  upon  them  when  colour 
was  required,  or  they  were  moistened  by  the  artist 
previous  to  commencing  work.  From  the  term 
cerae,  it  would  appear  that  wax  constituted  the  prin- 
cifial  ingredient  of  the  colouring  vehicle  used  ;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  it  did  ;  there  must  have  been  a  great 
I»ortion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the  colours,  or  they  could 
not  have  hardened.  Wax  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
essential  ingredient,  since  it  apparently  prevents 
the  colours  from  cracking :  cerap.,  therefore,  might 
originally  simply  mean  colours  which  contained 
wax,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  did  not, 
but  was  afterward  applied  generally  by  the  Romans 
to  the  colours  of  painters,  as,  for  instance,  by  Sta- 
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tius,*  "  ApelUa  cupereni  U  scribere  cene.**  llie  a.  _^_ 
v'ffTroyy/fl,  spongia),  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and'otlH*! 
writers  in  connexion  with  painting,  ahbrds  sornn 
proof  that  painting  in  water-colours  was  t^^e  meth- 
od generally  practised  by  the  ancient  painters, 
which  is  also  corroborated  by  the  small  v£s*€>i 
placed  close  to  the  palette  or  table  of  the  portrait- 
painter  of  the  Gasa  Carolina  of  Pompeii,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  his  single  brush  in 
Seneca*  notices  the  facility  and  rapidity  viiih  uhich 
a  painter  takes  and  lays  on  his  colours.  That  wai 
or  resins  may  be  used  as  vehicles  in  water-coiourb 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  encaustic  painting  is  unknown.  It 
was  practised  in  two  ways  with  the  cestrum,  name^ 
ly,  in  wax  and  on  ivory,  and  in  a  third  manner  with 
the  pencil.  The  last  method,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  applied  chiefly  to  ship-painting;  the  colours 
were  laid  on  hot.  His  words  are,  **Encausio  pin- 
gendi  duo  fuisse  aniiquitus  genera  constat,  cera,  et  in 
ebore,  cestro  id  est  viriculo,  donee  classes  pingi  cet- 
pere.  Hoc  tertium  acussit,  resolutis  igni  ceris  pem- 
cillo  tUendi,  qua  pictura  in  navibus  nu  sole  nee  sale 
venHsque  corrumpitur."*  This  passage,  from  iu 
conciseness,  presents  many  difficulties. .  **  Cera, 
cestro,"  that  is,  in  wai^with  the  oestrum ;  this  was 
the  method  of  Pausias:  "in  ebore,  cestro;**  this 
must  have  been  a  species  of  drawing  with  a  hot 
point  upon  ivory,  for  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  said, 
without  wax,  "  cera,  et  in  ebore."  The  third  melh 
od,  ^^  resolutis  igni  ceris  pemciUo  uiendi,"  though 
first  employed  on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  c«m 
fined  to  ship-painting ;  and  if  the  assertion  of  Pliny 
is  correct,  it  must  have  been  a  very  different  styl* 
of  painting  from  the  ship-colouring  of  Homer,  since 
he  says  it  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  prccedinr 
methods.  The  "  inceramenla  navium"^  of  Livy,  an? 
the  Kfipoypa^ia  of  Athenaeus,  mentioned  aboie,  nia> 
have  been  executed  in  this  third  method  of  Plir.y  ; 
the  use  of  the  cauterium,  or  process  of  burning  m. 
is  here  not  alluded  to ;  but,  since  he  defined  cq 
caustic  to  be  "  ceris  pingere  ojc  picturam  inurcrc,^  * 
its  employment  may  be  understood  in  this  catc 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
efifect  the  action  of  the  cauterium  coul(<  have  in  thn 
second  method  {in  ebore,  cestro)^  which  wa.«»  wiiucu; 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  defini- 
tion alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first  men- 
tioned method  only ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  an- 
cient methods  of  painting  in  encaustic  were  not  oriy 
three,  but  several;  the  xovaic  of  Vitruvius,  nun- 
tioned  also  by  himself,  is  a  fourth,  and  the  variooa 
modes  of  ship- painting  add  others  to  the  num(  er. 
Pliny*  himself  speaks  of  "  zopissa,"  a  compost'.icHi 
of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scraped  from  sh'pe  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  higher  clas:5  ol 
encaustic  was  practised  with  the  cestrum  only, 
since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely  more  cff^^icnl 
instrument  for  the  proper  mixing  and  applieatvin  of 
colours  {KepaoMtQai  ra  ;|^/9<j/£ara,  koI  evxaipov  TiOieia- 
Bai  rifv  imSoX^y  ovrtiv*).  The  wax-painting  on  the 
fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus,'  can  have 
been  scarcely  executed  with  the  cestrum ;  and  i:  is 
also  unlikely  that  it  was  done  with  hot  colours,  a« 
the  painting  of  the  **figlinum  opus"  mentioned  b\ 
Pliny*  may  have  been.  But  as  there  wore  varum s 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic,  it  follows  thet  iht 
colours  designed  for  this  species  of  painting  were 
also  invariably  prepared,  and  those  which  wnrr 
suited  for  one  style  may  have  been  quite  unfit  for 
another.  All  these  styles,  however,  are  compara- 
tively simple,  compared  with  that  of  Pausias,  ia 
wax  with  the  cestrum,  "  cera,  cestro ;"  and  it  is  <*i?- 
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iodr  fin  d  modem  practitioner  to  understand  how 
a  large  and  valuable  picture  could  be  produced  by 
each  a  method,  unless  these  colours  of  cers,  which 
painters  of  this  class,  according  to  Varro/  kept  in 
partitioned  boxes,  were  a  species  of  wax  crayons, 
which  were  worked  upon  the  panel  with  the  broad 
eiid  of  the  cestrum  (which  may  have  had  a  rough 
^dge),  within  Bit  outline  or  monogram  previously 
drawn  or  cut  in  with  the  pointed  end,  and  were  af- 
terwai  J  fixed,  and  toned  or  blended  by  the  action  oi 
the  en  aerium.  Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  in- 
scribing the  word  hiKovoev,  *'  burned  it  in,"  upon 
pictures  executed  in  encaustic,  as  Nt«rtaf  kviKovoevj 
.\vairrrof  eviicavaev.* 

VIII.  Poiyehromy.— The  practice  of  varnishing 
and  polishing  marble  statues  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally noticed.  The  custom  was  very  general ; 
ancient  statues  were  also  oflen  painted,  and  what 
is  now  tcnned  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com- 
mon in  Greece,  for  the  acrolithic  and  the  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  both  of  this  description, 
ftlany  works  of  the  latter  class,  which  were  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  The  temrpolychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch'  dya^- 
fiuTuv  iyxavaic,  and  appears  to  have  been  executed 
by  a  distinct  class  of  artists  {ayaXfiuTuv  iyKavarcU). 
They  are  mentioned  also  by  Plato,*  ol  uvdpiuvrac 
ypd^vre^  and  if  it  is  certain  that  Plato  here  al- 
ludes to  painting  statues,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
Dccasionally  entirely  painted,  in  exact  imitation  of 
nature ;  for  he  expressly  remarks,  that  it  is  not  by  ap- 
plying a  rich  or  beautiful  colour  to  any  particular  part, 
but  by  giving  its  local  colour  to  each  part,  that  the 
whole  is  made  beautiful  (uXV  udpei  d  ra  :zpoa^Kovra 
iratiroL^  diroStSovTeCt  to  bXov  xaAov  Troiovfiev).  That 
Uii.s  w*a.%  how^ever,  not  a  general  practice,  is  evident 
from  1'to  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Polystra- 
tos,  111  Liician,*  where  it  is  clearly,  though  indircct- 
\j  stated,  that  the  Venus  of  C nidus  by  Praxiteles, 
and  othe/  celebrated  statues,  were  not  coloured, 
although  they  may  have  been  ornamented  in  parts, 
and  covered  with  an  encaustic  varnish. 

The  practice  of  colouring  statues  is  undoubtedly 
as  ancient  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself;  although 
Ihey  were  perhaps  originally  coloured  more  from  a 
love  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving 
the  resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupi- 
Ser  of  the  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
was  coloured  with  minium.*  In  later  times  the 
custom  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  was  practised  with  more  reserve.  Considera- 
ble attention  also  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
effect  of  the  object  as  a  work  cf  art.  Praxiteles 
being  asked  which  of  his  marble  works  he  most  ad- 
mired, aiiswered,  those  which  Nicias  had  a  hand 
in,  *^*quibu9  Niciat  'nanum  admovisset  ;**  so  much, 
fays  Pliny,' did  he  'Attribute  to  his  circumlitio.  Ni- 
eias,  therefore,  wh'i  painted  in  encaustic,  seems  in 
kis  youth  to  have  'leen  an  dyakfidruv  iyKavarri^^  or 
painter  of  statue%  and,  from  the  approval  of  Prax- 
iteles, excelled  apparently  in  this  description  of 
painting  or  colouring. 

Thib  view  differs  very  materially  from  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject, b'lt  it  has  not  been  adopted  without  mature 
«wnsideration. 

In  the  "  circumlitio"  of  Nicias,  the  naked  form 
was,  most  probably,  merely  varnished,  the  colour- 
ing being  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips, 
and  hair,  to  ihe  draperies,  and  the  various  orna- 
ments of  dress ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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fine  statues,  especially  of  females,  when  careftujy 
and  tastefully  coloured  in  this  way,  must  have  been 
extremely  beautiful ,  the  encaustic  varnish  upon 
the  white  marble  must  have  had  yer>  much  the  ef- 
fect of  a  pale  tiansparent  flesh.  Gold  was  also 
abundantly  employed  upon  ancient  statues;  the 
hair  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  gilded ;  and  iu 
some,  glass  eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  ii  • 
serted,  examples  of  which  are  still  extant. 

The  practice,  also,  of  colouring  architecture  scum  . 
to  have  been  universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  vei) 
general  among  the  Romans.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
exactly  what  the  system  was,  for  there  is  scarce!} 
any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers ;  a  few  casua! 
remarks  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias  are  all  we  pos 
sess  of  any  value.  Our  information  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  observations  of  modern  travellers;  foi 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  most  of  the 
architectural  ruins  of  Greece,  and  upon  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily;  but,  with  the  cv 
ception  of  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth  and  the  lein 
pie  of  iGgina,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the  colour- 
ing was  confined  to  the  mouldings  and  other  oriiii- 
ments,  the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tympana 
of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wall  of  tiip 
cella  of  the  iEgina  temple,  and  the  columns  of  Dip 
Corinthian  ruins,  were  covered  with  stucco  and  col- 
oured red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  exterior 
walls,  when  of  marble,  were  ever  coloured,  for  no 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them.  >  \ 
an  early  age,  before  the  use  of  marble,  when  thi 
temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed  most 
ly  of  wood,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been  mu«^l 
more  considerable  and  less  systematic;  but,  du 
ring  the  most  refined  ages,  the  colouring,  otherwisi 
quite  arbitrary,  appears  to  have  been  strictly  con 
fined  to  the  ornamental  parts.  From  the  trarea 
found  upon  ancient  monuments,  we  are  enabled  tr 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  vari 
ous  ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
tasteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  aD«? 
beads;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which  fo- 
liage was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Gilding  and  metal- 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularly  in  the  Doric 
order ;  the  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athen.*9 
was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Friezes  that 
were  adorned  with  sculpture  appear  to  have  been 
invariably  coloured,  as  also  the  tympana  of  the  ped- 
iments; in  the  Parthenon  these  parts  were  of  a 
pale  blue;  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monumen'a  red 
lias  been  found.  Some  interior  polychrome  corni 
ces  of  Pompeii  are  given  in  the  work  of  Zabn.^ 

In  later  times,  among  the  Romans,  the  practice 
of  colouring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  and  Vi- 
truvius both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of 
their  own  times.  Vitruvius*  observes  that  the  dec 
orations  of  the  ancients  were  tastelessly  laid  aside, 
and  that  strong  and  gaudy  colouring  and  prodigal 
expense  were  substituted  for  the  beautiful  effecti 
produced  by  the  skill  of  the  ancient  artists.  Pom- 
peii, with  much  that  is  chaste  and  beautiful,  ha' 
many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  coor 
plain  of.  Plate  99  of  Zahn  affords  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of  Pompeii  in 
courts  and  interiors.  For  a  farther  account  of  this 
subject,  see  Kugler,  "  Uebcr  die  Polychromie  der 
Gri^r.hisehen  ArchiUctur  und  Sculptur  und  ihre  Grtn- 
zen,''  Berlin,  1836. 

IX.  Vase  Painting. — The  fictile  vase-painting 
of  the  Greeks  was  an  art  of  itself,  and  was  prao- 
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CISCO  by  a  distinct  cJass  of  artists/  who  must  nave 
required  peculiar  instruction,  and  probably  exer- 
cised the  art  according  to  a  prescribed  system.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  say  anything  positive  re- 
garding the  history  of  this  branch  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, as  scarcely  anything  is  known.  The  designs 
upon  these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  X^kv- 
ioi)  have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  they  have 
beei  generally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  and 
othc  r  mysteries.*  They  were  given  as  prizes  to  the 
victors  at  the  Panathenaea  and  other  games,  and 
seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with  their  owners 
at  their  death,  for  they  have  been  discovered  only  in 
tombs. 
Vase-painting  cannot  be  adduced  to  determine 
,  the  general  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  a  liberal  or  imitative  art;  though  the  rude  de- 
signs upon  the  vases  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  progressive  development  of  the  art  as  relates 
to  style  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  early  times ; 
but  their  chief  interest  and  value  consist  in  the 
faithful  pictures  they  afford  of  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-painters  were  probably  attached 
to  the  potteries,  or  the  establishments  in  whic'i  the 
vases  were  made  ;  or  themselves  constituted  dis- 
tinct bodies,  which,  from  the  general  similarity  of 
styii*.  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the  vases, 
is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have  not  been 
preserved  by  any  ancient  writer;  and  we  only  know 
the  names  of  four,  from  their  being  inscribed  upon 
the  vases  themselves,  viz.,  Talfcidcs,  Assteas,  Las- 
:mos,  and  Calliphon.^ 
The  vvc.ius  /coAof  and  ifo^*?,  found  frequently  upon 

he  ancient  vases,  are  explained  to  be  simple  ac- 
clamations of  praise  and  approval,  supposed  to  be 
addrcs.srd  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre- 
senlfd  ;  the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  name,  evidently  that  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  Tf  rale  Ka?,^  has  been  found  on  some  vases, 
which  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D'Hancarville*  supposes  that  vase- 
painting  had  entirely  ceased  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing vases  began  to  decline  towards  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  arrived  at  its  last  period  about  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  and  Septimius  Severus. 
Vase-painting  had  evidently  ceased  long  before  the 
time  of  Pliny,  for  in  his  time  the  painted  vases 
were  of  immense  value,  and  were  much  sought  af- 
ter ;  but  the  manufacture  of  the  vases  themselves 
appears  to  have  been  still  extensive,  for  he  himself 
mention.**  fourteen  celebiated  potteries  of  his  own 

ime,  eight  in  Italy  and  six  elsewhere.  The  vases, 
lowever,  appear  to  have  been  merely  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  or  durability  of  the  clay  and  the  el- 
egance of  their  shape.*  For  the  composition  of  the 
clay  with  which  these  fictilia  were  made,  see  Fic- 
tile. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  painted  vases 
were  termed  "  operis  antiqui,"  and  were  then  sought 
for  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Campania  and  other 
parts  of  Magna  Gra?cia.  Suetonius*  mentions  the 
discovery  of  some  vases  of  this  description  in  the 
time  ol  Julius  Oa^sar,  in  clearing  away  some  very 
ancient  tombs  at  Capua.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
not  a  single  painted  vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Ecclcs.,  995,  996,  ed.  Bckker.)— 2.  (Land,  De' 
Vasi  Antichi  dipinti.— Chriiitie,  Disqaisitions  upon  ihe  painted 
Greek  Vnses.— B<>ttigei  'dt-en,  <tc.) — 3.  (Milltn,  Peintures  de 
Vaaes  Antique*,  vol.  i.,  pi  S.  nl.  44  ;  rol.  ii.,  pi.  37,  pi.  01.— Mil- 
lingen,  Anr.  Uned.  Mon.,  pi.  27.) — 4.  (Collection  of  Va8Ct,&c.f 
lntrod.)>5.  (zxxv.,  4€.)— 6.  (Jul.  r^ca.,  81  ) 
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either  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  ur  Stabiie,  wht^  ■ 
of  itself  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that  vase-paint- 
ing was  not  practised,  and  also  that  painted  vaaec 
were  extremely  scarce.  We  may  form  some  ides 
of  their  value  from  the  statement  of  Pliny,^  tha: 
they  were  more  valuable  than  the  Mnrrfatne  vases. 
( Vid.  MuHRHiNA  Visa.)  The  paintings  on  the  va- 
ses, considered  as  works  of  art,  vary  exceedingly 
in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although  in  style  oi 
design  they  may  be  arranged  in  two  principal  clas^ 
es,  the  black  and  the  yellow ;  for  those  which  dc 
not  come  strictly  under  either  of  these  two  heads 
are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly  to  require  a 
distinct  classification.  The  majority  of  the  vases 
that  have  been  as  yet  discovered,  have  been  found 
in  ancient  tombs  about  Capua  and  Nola. 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  black  figures 
upon  the  stained  reddish-yellow  terra-cotta,  thi* 
best  of  which  were  found  at  Nola,  arc  the  most  an- 
cient, and  their  illustrations  consist  principally  of 
representations  from  the  early  mythological  tradi- 
tions ;  but  the  style  of  these  vases  was  sometimes 
imitated  by  later  artists.  (Plate  66,  vol.  iv.,  ot 
D'Hancarville  is  &n  example.)  The  inferior  exam- 
ples of  this  class  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
graph iri  or  oestrum  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  l:<:on  made  when  the  clay  was  still  soft ;  some 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  figures,  which 
have  been  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 
The  style  of  the  design  of  these  black  figures,  or 
skiagrams,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian  ot 
Dsdalian  style.  The  varieties  in  this  style  are  oc- 
casionally a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  black  ;  or  tltc 
addition  of  a  red  sash  or  a  white  vest,  and  some- 
times a  white  face  and  white  hands  and  fceL  A 
curious  and  interesting  example  of  this  kind  of  poU 
ychrom,  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was  discovered 
near  Athens  in  1813,  representing  on  one  side  a  Mi- 
nerva with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the  Daedalian 
style,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  somewhat  bettfi 
style,  a  young  man  driving  a  biga  of  most  anciei  .t 
construction  ;  it  is  supposed  to  represent  Erichthiw 
nius.  Near  the  Minerva  is  the  following  inscri|>- 
tion,  written  from  right  to  left  :  TON  AOENEON 
AeAON  EMI,  rcjv  'A^v^uv  ud?iov  eifii,  "  1  am  the 
prize  of  the  Atheneea"  (Panathensa).  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Solon.* 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or,  rather, 
the  black  monograms  upon  the  yellow  grounds,  con 
stitute  the  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Their  illustra 
tions  are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit  - 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  this  class,  have 
traces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  clay ;  the  only  col 
our  upon  these,  independent  of  that  ot  the  clay,  is 
the  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  w  hich  renders 
the  figures  very  prominent.  The  designs  upon  the 
better  vases  are  also  merely  monograms,  with  the 
usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a  very  great 
difierence  between  the  execution  of  tnese  and  that 
of  those  just  alluded  to ;  there  are  no  traces  what- 
ever of  the  graphis  upon  them ;  their  outlines  are 
drawn  with  the  hair  pencil,  in  colour,  similar  to  that 
of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a  species  of  black  var- 
nish, probably  asphaltum  ;  or,  perhaps,  rather  pre- 
pared with  the  gagates  lapis  (jetl)  {yayaTtK)  of 
Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it  is  indelible  when  used 
on  this  kind  of  earthenware.' 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicuous  foi 
a  very  correct  style  of  design,  although  they  arc  in- 
variably carelessly  executed,  especially  in  the  ex- 
tremities, but  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  a  surprismg 
facility  of  hand.    The  celebrated  vase  of  Sir  W, 
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Hauilton*8  collection,  'now  m  tii«  British  Museum, 
Iho  paintings  of  which  represent  Hercules  ar.d  hi: 
companions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
the  ra  ?e  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes,  exhibits,  for 
design,  composition,  and  execution,  perhaps  the 
fines,  specimen  of  ancient  vase-painting  that  has 
been  yet  discovered :  the  style  of  design  is  perfect, 
b!:t  the  execution,  though  on  the  whole  laborious, 
is  in  many  parts  very  careless.' 

Tliere  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the  more  per- 
Ibct  monochrom'  upon  ancient  vases,  and  examples 
iif  the  polychrom  are  very  rare.  In  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
lon*s  collection  there  are  a  few  examples  in  which 
various  colours  have  been  added  after  the  ordinary 
monogram  has  been  completed,  for  they  are  not  in- 
corporated with  the  vase,  as  the  black  and  ground 
lints  are,  bat  are  subject  to  scale,  and  arc  easily 
rubbed  off.  They  consist  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  colours.  These  vases  are  apparently  of  a  la- 
ter date  than  tlic  ibove,  for  the  style  of  design  is 
very  inferior. 

The  museums  of  Naples,  Paris,  I^ndon,  and  oth- 
er cities,  afford  abundant  examples  of  these  ancient 
vases;  the  Musco  Dorbonico  at  Naples  contains 
alone  upward  of  2500  specimens.  The  subjects  of 
the  illustrations  are  almost  always  connected  with 
ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution  is  generally 
inferior  to  the  composition. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  an- 
cient vases  can  be  formed  from  the  generality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  illustrate  them  which 
have  been  published  of  late  years.  Very  few  are 
at  all  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities,  and  in  some  even  the 
composition  is  not  faithfully  imitated.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  splendid  works  published 
by  Dul)ois-Maissonneuve,  Laborde,  and  some  others, 
in  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn  with  a  care, 
precision,  and  uniformity  of  character  quite  foreign 
to  the  paintings  on  the  vases.  They  all  appear  to 
be  drawn  rather  according  to  common  and  perfect 
standards  of  the  different  styles,  than  to  be  the  faith- 
ful imitations  of  distinct  original  designs.  Plates 
25  and  26  of  the  first  volume  of  Maissonneuve,  pur- 
porting to  be  faithful  imitations  of  the  design  upon 
the  celebrated  Nola  vase  (in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
No.  1846),  representing  a  scene  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  bear  hut  little  rvjsemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal. This  remark  is  applicable,  also,  to  the  work 
of  D*Hancarville  and  other  productions,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  Perhaps  the  work  which  illustrates 
most  faithfully  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient 
vases,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  in  course  of  publication 
by  Gerhard.'  The  specimens,  also,  of  ancient  paint- 
ings published  by  Kaoul  Rochette*  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  faithful  imitations  of  the  originals. 

X.  Remains  of  Ancient  Painting. — There  is  a  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the  painting 
of  the  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture;  and  the 
earlier  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient  paint- 
ings at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  tended  rather  to 
increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it.  The 
ityle  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities  was 
c<)ndemned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  and  yet 
elmost  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered  in 
I  hem.  What,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  prod uc- 
ciona  which  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed  their 
immortal  works,  and  which,  singly,  were  estimated 
rquftl  to  the  wealth  of  cities  !• 

These  remains  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in- 
xluced  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided  opin- 
ion upon  ancient  painting.     He  remarks,*  '*From 


I.  (DTIancamlle,  plates  127,  128,  129,  130.)— 2.  {Vid.  No. 
in.,  p.  681.) — 3.  (Anserleseno  Oriechirehe  VaBenbilder,  Berlin, 
1819.)— 4.  (Peintiiret  Antiques.)— 5.  (Plin.,H.  N.,xxxv.,82.V— 
».  (Note*  toFren.,  37.) 


ilic  T^Hnus  ancient  paintings  whteti  lars 
dowa  to  us,  W6  may  form  a  judgnu  nt,  with  tolerable ' 
accuracy,  or  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  tht 
arts  amufig  the  ancients.  There  can  be  uo  doubt 
but  that  the  same  correctness  of  design  was  re* 
quired  from  the  painter  as  from  the  sculptor ;  and 
if  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  sculpture  had 
likewise  happened  in  regard  to  their  paintings,  ant^ 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  what  the  an^ 
cients  themselves  esteemed  their  master-pieces,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  we  should  find  their  figures  as 
correctly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  col< 
oured  like  Titian."  This  opinion  has  been  farther 
confirmed  by  later  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  espe- 
cially by  the  great  mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno, 
discovered  in  1831,  supposed  to  represent  the  bat- 
tle of  Issus.^  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a  de< 
gree  of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evinces, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles  which  guide  the 
practice  of  both  arts  are  in  design  and  proportion 
the  same ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting  can- 
not have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture.  Sever 
al  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were  botb 
sculptors  and  painters  :  Phidias  and  Euphranoi 
were  both ;  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were  both  mod 
ellers ;  Polygnotus  devoted  some  attention  to  stat 
uary ;  and  Lysippus  consulted  Eupompus  upon  style 
in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Phidias  and  Euphra- 
nor  in  painting  cannot  have  been  inferior  in  style  to 
that  of  their  sculpture ;  nor  can  Eupompus  hare 
been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own  art  than  in  that  of 
Lysippus.  We  have,  besides,  the  testimony  of 
nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  every 
period,  who,  in  general,  speak  more  frequently  and 
in  higher  terms  of  painting  than  of  sculpture.  "  S% 
^id  generis  istiusmodi  me  deUctaif  pietura  delecUt,*" 
says  Cicero* 

The  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  detected  m 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  in  Pompeii, 
have  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  Greek 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entire- 
ly confuted  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  io 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable ;  in  many  other 
works,  also,  ofminor  importance,  the  perspective  has 
been  carefully  attended  to.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  early  period ;  for  Vitruvius*  says,  that 
when  iEschylus  was  teaching  iragedy  at  Athena, 
Ag^tharcus  made  a  scene,  and  left  a  treatise  upon 
it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras  wrote  upon  the  same  subject,  showing 
how  the  extension  of  rays  from  a  fixed  point  of 
sight  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  lines  accord- 
ing to  natural  reason  ;  so  that  the  images  of  build- 
ings in  painted  scenes  might  have  the  appearance 
of  reality,  and,  although  painted  upon  fiat,  vertical 
surfaces,  some  parts  should  seem  to  recede  and 
others  to  come  forward.  This  class  of  painting 
was  termed  scenography  {tTKtfvoypa^ia)  by  the 
Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  prac' 
tised  by  architects.  Clisthenes  of  Eretria  is  men- 
tioned as  architect  and  scenograph  (oKTivoypu^)* 
Serapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  as 
scene-painters.*  Scene-painting  was,  perhaps,  not 
generally  practised  until  after  the  time  of  --Eschylus, 
for  Aristotle*  attributes  its  introduction  to  Sophocles. 

The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
ancient  paintings  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
are:  The  so-called  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  Noww 
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Mdubrandine,  originally  the  property  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini  family,  which  \ras  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Mount  during  the  pontLfcate  of  Clement  VIII.,  Ip- 
polito  Aldobrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pius  VII.  in 
ihe  Vatican  :  this  painting,  which  is  on  stacco,  and 
contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three  groups,  is 
a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composition,  draw- 
ing, and  colour,  and  is  executed  with  great  freedom  ;^ 
and  the  fuUcwing  paintings  of  the  Museo  Borbonico 
Ct  Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of 
execution  and  general  technical  excellence :  the 
two  Nereids  found  in  Stabis,  Nos.  561  and  562, 
Cat. ;  Telephus  nourished  by  the  roe,  6&c.,  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  495 ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also 
from  Herculaneum,  No.  730 ;  Briseis  delivered  to 
the  heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Pompeii,'  No. 
684  ;  and  the  nine  Funambuli  or  rope-dancers, 
which  are  executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  fa- 
cility. (Mus.  Borb.,  Ant.  d'Ercol.,  and  Zahn  con- 
tain engravings  from  these  works ;  for  fac  similes 
of  ancient  paintings,  see  "  Recueil  de  Peiniuret  an- 
tiques^ imiUes  fid^ltment  pour  Its  couleura  et  pour  le 
trails  d'apris  lea  desseint  colories  fails  par  P.  S.  Bar- 
toli:'  <fec.,  Paris,  1757,  folio.) 

XI.  Period  of  Development.  Essential  Style. — 
With  PolygnotusofThasos(B.C.  463)  painting  was 
fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  imi- 
tation, and  was  established  as  an  independent  art 
in  practice.  The  works  of  Polygnotus  were  con- 
spicuous for  expression,  character,  and  design  ;  the 
more  minute  discriminations  of  tone  and  local  col- 
01  tr.  united  with  dramatic  composition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period.  The 
limited  space  of  this  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  like  a  general  notice  of  all  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  painters  incidentally  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception,  therefore, 
ol  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  extraordinary 
celebrity,  the  notices  of  the  various  Greek  painters 
of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactory  knowledge  will 
be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the  quality  or  pecu- 
liar character  of  their  works,  have  contributed  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  any  of  the  various  styles 
of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients. 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  rela- 
ting to  his  style  are  in  the  Poetica  of  Aristotle'  and 
in  the  Imagines  of  liUcian.*  The  notice  in  Pliny* 
is  very  cursory :  he  mentions  him  among  the  many 
before  Olympiad  90,  from  which  time  he  dates  the 
commencement  of  his  history,  and  simply  states 
that  he  added  much  to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as 
opening  the  mouth,  showing  the  teeth,  improving 
the  folds  of  draperies,  painting  transparent  vests  for 
women,  or  giving  them  various  coloured  head- 
dresses. Aristotle  speaks  of  the  general  character 
of  the  design  and  expression  of  Polygnotus,  Lucian 
of  the  colour ;  in  which  respects  both  writers  award 
him  the  highest  praise.  Aristotle,*  speaking  of  im- 
itation, remarks,  that  it  must  be  either  superior, 
inferior,  or  equal  to  its  model,  which  he  illustrates 
by  the  cases  of  three  painters :  "  Polygnotus,"  he 
says,  "paints  men  better  than  they  are,  Fauson 
worse,  and  Dionysius  as  they  are."  This  passage 
alludes  evidently  to  the  general  quality  of  the  design 
of  Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
exalted  and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage^ 
he  speaks  of  him  as  an  uyaBog  ^Boypufpo^,  or  an  ex- 
cellent delineator  of  moral  character  and  expression, 
and  assigns  him.  in  this  respect,  a  complete  superi- 
ority over  Zeuxis.  From  the  passage  in  Lucian, 
we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphranor,  Apelles, 
and  Action  were  the  best  colourists  among  the  an- 

I.  (fiSttiger  and  Mey«r,  Die  Aldobrandinische  Hochzoit,  Dret- 
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cients,  according  to  the  tlTcne'dl  ODinion  yopi^m 
tyivovro  Kepdtraadai  ra  xp^\*OTt,  xot  tCKawop  %9^ 
elaOai  rrfv  hrido^v  avriiv}.  He  ti'itx'^s,  also,  in  the 
same  passage,  the  truth,  the  elegabie.  and  the  flow- 
ing lightness  of  the  draperiee  of  Pclyguotus. 

Pausanias  mentions  sevvsral  of  the  works  of  Put 
ygnotus,  but  the  most  impoitant  were  his  tv.'o  great 
paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Leschc  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  IXilphi,  to  a  descriptiob 
of  which  Pausanias  devotes  nix  chapters.^  On  the 
right,  as  you  entered,  was  the  overthrow  of  Tro; 
and  the  Greeks  sailing  to  theii  native  land :  li,  ihc 
other  side  was  painted  the  descent  of  Uiysses  u> 
Hades,  to  consult  the  soul  of  Tiresias  concerning 
his  safe  return  to  his  native  covMtry.  These  pair  t- 
ings,  in  the  composition  of  which  Polygnotus  seenih 
to  have  illustrated  every  exisiing  poem  upon  iht* 
subjects,  were  termed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ot 
Polygnotus.  They  excited  the  xvonder  and  admi- 
ration of  Pausanias,  although  they  had  been  already 
painted  six  hundred  years  when  he  saw  thenu 
Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michael  Angelo  of 
antiquity.  From  the  method  adopted  by  Pau:»aniaa 
in  describing  these  pictures,  their  compositiun  has 
been  generally  condemned.  It  is,  howover,  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  were  not  a  series  of  pic- 
tures priinted  upon  panels  of  wood,  and  inserted 
into  the  wall,  according  to  the  ancienC  practice; 
but,  ever,  supposing  them  to  have  be^n  disiinct 
groups  painted  upon  the  walls  themselves,  as  they 
have  been  treated  by  the  brothers  Riept^nhausen,* 
their  composition  should  not  be  hastily  condemned. 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  tlie 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  writ- 
ten near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  the 
whole  wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  con- 
tributing to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  It  is  evident,  from  this  description,  that  we 
cannot  decide  upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demer- 
its of  the  composition,  from  the  principles  of  art 
which  guide  the  rules  of  composition  of  modem 
times.  Neither  perspective  nor  composition,  as  a 
whole,  are  to  be  expected  in  such  works  as  th&se, 
for  they  did  not  constitute  single  compositions,  nui 
was  any  unity  of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they 
were  painted  histories,  and  each  group  was  no  far- 
ther connected  with  its  contiguous  groups,  thau 
that  they  all  tended  to  illustrate  different  facts  of 
the  same  story. 

The  style  of  Polygnotus  was  strictly  ethic,  for  tiia 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  illustni> 
ting  the  human  character ;  and  that  he  did  it  welU 
the  surname  of  Ethograph  CHdoypu^c)*  given  to  him 
by  Aristotle  and  others,  sufficiently  testifies.  His 
principles  of  imitation  may  be  defined  to  be  those  of 
individual  representation,  independently  of  any  ac- 
cidental combination  of  accessories;  neither  the 
picturesque,  nor  a  general  and  indiscriminate  pic- 
ture of  nature,  formed  any  part  of  the  art  of  Poly- 
gnotus or  of  the  period.  Whatever,  therefore,  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  principal 
object,  was  indicated  merely  by  a  symbol :  two  or 
three  warriors  represented  an  army,  a  single  hut 
an  encampment,  a  ship  a  fleet,  and  a  single  house 
a  city ;  and,  generally,  the  laws  of  basso-relievo 
appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of  painting,  and  both 
were  still,  to  a  great  extent,  subservient  to  archi> 
tecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  ol  Polygnotus  were 
Dionysius  of  Colophon,  Plistaiietkjs  and  Pansona 
of  Athens,  brothers  of  Phidias,  and  Micon,  also  of 
Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portra*! 

1.  (z.,  95-31.)— 3.  (Peintures  de  Poljnpints  A  D«1pb«s  Anm 
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painter,  ttie  Hulbcin  of  anll]u'.ty ,  for,  besides  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  quoted  a^  ove,  Plutarch*  re- 
marks, that  the  works  of  Dionysius  wanted  neither 
f<.*rce  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had  the  appearance 
of  bcin?  too  much  laboured.  Polygnotus  also  painted 
portraiii  3,  for  Plutarch*  mentions  that  he  painted  his 
mistress  Elpinice,  tho  sister  of  Cimon,  as  Laodicea, 
in  a  picture  in  the  UoiKlXri  arodj  or  Pcecile  at  Athens, 
^Jiich  received  its  name  from  the  paintings  of  Pol- 
|j;Dotu8,  Micon,  Pansnus,  and  others,  executed  in 
tlie  periods  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  ;  this  colonnade 
was  previously  called  oroa  HELaiavuKTioc.*  What 
these  paintings  were  we  learn  from  Pausanias,* 
viz.,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at 
(Ence ;  the  painter  of  this  piece  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  probably  Plistaenetus,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch*  as  a  famous  battle  painter ;  the  battle  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  by 
Micon  ;'  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Panaenus  ,^  and 
the  rape  of  Cassandra,  <fec.,  by  Polygnotus."  These 
paintings,  after  adorning  the  Poecile  for  about  eight 
centuries,  were  removed  from  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Arcadius.*  Raoul  Rochette  infers  from  this  that 
ihey  were  upon  panels. 

Panaenus  is  termed  by  Strabo"  the  nephew  of 
Phidias :  he  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  stat- 
ue and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Micon  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  painted  horses.  uElian"  relates  that  he  was 
once  ridiculed  by  a  certain  Simon,  skilled  in  such 
matters,  for  having  painted  eyelashes  to  the  under 
eyelids  of  one  of  liis  horses — a  critical  nicety 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  so  early  an  age. 

Prize  contests,  also,  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi.  Plioy*' 
mentions  that  Panaenus  was  defeated  in  one  of  these 
at  the  Pythian  games,  by  Timagoras  of  Chalcis, 
who  himself  celebrated  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

Tho  remarks  of  Quintilian-'  respecting  the  style 
i4  this,  period  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  al- 
though they  do  not  accord  entirely  with  the  testi- 
monies from  Greek  writers  quoted  above.  He 
•ays  that,  notwithstanding  the  simple  colouring  of 
Polygnotus,  which  was  little  more  than  a  rude 
foundation  of  what  was  afterward  accomplished, 
there  were  those  who  even  preferred  his  style  to 
the  styles  of  the  greatest  painters  who  succeeded 
him ;  not,  as  Quintilian  thinks,  without  a  certain 
degree  of  aflfectation. 

Xll.  EttaJblishmcnt  of  Painting.  Dramalic  Style. 
-In  the  succeeding  generation,  about  420  B.C., 
through  the  effbria  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
in  the  art  ot  painting,  which  henceforth  compre- 
hended a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  rep- 
resentations of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  their  principles,  were  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus, 
Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnus, 
all  painters  of  the  greatest  fame.  Athens  and  Si- 
cyon were  the  principal  seats  of  the  art  at  this  pe- 
riod. 

Apollodorus,  says  Plutarch,'*  invented  lone  (^puv 
«ut  arc6x{>oaiv  OKiaq^  which  is  well  defined  by  Fu- 
teli'*  as  "  the  element  of  the  ancient  'kpftoyri^  that 
imperceptible  transition  which,  without  opacity, 
ooDfuoion,  or  hardness,  united  local  colour,  demitint, 
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shade,  and  reflexes."  This  must,  hojvever,  not  oc 
altogethor  denied  to  the  earlier  painters ;  for  Pla- 
tarch  himself*  attributes  the  same  property  to  the 
works  of  Dionysius  {iaxvv  kxovra  kqX  tovov),  though 
in  a  less  degree.  The  distinction  is,  that  what  in 
the  works  of  Dionysius  was  really  merely  a  grada- 
tion of  light  and  shade^  or  gradual  diminution  of 
light,  was  in  those  of  Apollodorus  a  gradation  also 
of  tintSf  the  tint  gradually  changing  according  to  the 
cfegree  of  light.  The  former  was  termed  rovoc,  the 
latter  upfioyri ;  but  the  English  term  tone,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  coloured  picture,  comprehends  both  ;  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  "  splendor"  of  Pliny.* 

Apollodorus  first  painted  men  and  things  as  they 
really  appeared;  this  is  what  Pliny*  means  by 
"Hie  primus  species  exprimere  instituit."  The  rich 
effect  of  the  combination  of  light  and  shade  with 
colour  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  which 
follow  :  "  primusque  gloriam  penieillo  jure  contulit ;" 
also,  "  neque  ante  eum  tabula  uUius  ostenditur,  qua  te- 
neat  oculos.'*  We  may  almost  imagine  the  works  ol 
a  Rembrandt  to  be  spoken  of;  his  pictures  riveted 
the  eye.  Through  this  striking  quality  of  his  works, 
he  was  surnamed  the  shadower,  OKiaypd<^.*  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon  his  works,  **  It  ia 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  imitate,"  fu^/i^aeToi  ti^ 
fiuXkov  fl  fiifi^ffcrai^*  which  Pliny*  relates  of  Zeuxis. 

Zeuxis  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  form 
with  the  rich  effect  of  Apollodorus.  Quintilian^ 
says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was  pleased 
with  powerful  forms  even  in  women.  Cicero"  also 
praises  his  design.  Zeuxis  painted  many  celebra- 
ted works,  but  the  Helen  of  Croton,  which  was 
painted  from  five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  in 
the  city,  was  the  most  renowned,  and  under  which 
he  inscribed  three  verses'  in  the  third  book  of  tho 
Iliad.*"  Stobaeus"  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  paint- 
er Nicomachus  and  this  Helen,  where  the  painter 
is  reported  to  have  observed  to  one  who  did  not 
understand  why  the  picture  was  so  much  admirei 
"  Take  my  eyes,  and  you  will  see  a  goddess."  We 
learn  from  another  anecdote,  recorded  by  Plutarch," 
that  Zeuxis  painted  very  slowly. 

Parrhasius  is  spoken  of  hy  ancient  writers  iu 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise.  He  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  Apollodorus  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxis  with  the  classic  in- 
vention and  expression  of  Polygnotus ;  and  he  so 
circumscribed  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  saya 
Quintilian,*'  that  he  was  called  the  "  Legislator." 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  his  ability,  for  he 
termed  himself  the  prince  of  painters  ('fiAATvaiy 
vpuTa  ^epovra  re;p'J7f  **)•  He  was,  says  Pliny,"  the 
most  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists. 

Timanthes  of  Cythnus  or  Sicyon  was  distin- 
guished for  invention  and  expression ;  the  particu- 
lar charm  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left  much 
to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator's  own  fancy ;  acr^ 
although  his  productions  were  always  admirable 
works  of  art,  still  the  execution  was  surpassed  by 
the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
his  invention,  Pliny"  mentions  a  sleeping  Cyclops 
that  he  painted  upon  a  small  panel,  yet  conveyed 
an  idea  of  his  gigantic  form  by  means  of  some 
small  satyrs,  who  were  painted  measuring  his 
thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He  was  celebrated  also  for 
a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  (See  the 
admirable  remarks  of  Fuseli  upon  this  picture.  Lec- 
ture i.)  Timanthes  defeated  Parrhasius  in  a  pro- 
fessional contest,  in  which  the  subject  was  the 
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somhut  of  Ulys9C3  and  Ajax  for  the  amis  of i chil- 

Eupompus  of  Sicyon  was  the  founder  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Sicyonian  school  of  painting  which  was 
afterward  established  by  Pamphilus.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  Eupompus's  style,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  the  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  painting  then  recognised,  the  Helladic  or  Grecian 
and  the  Asiatic,  but  subsequently  to  Euporapus 
distinguished  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic;  which, 
with  his  own  style,  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  con- 
stituted the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Grecian 
painting.*  We  may  judge,  from  the  advice  which 
Kupompus  gave  Lysippus,  that  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  this  style  was  individuality ;  for 
upon  being  consulted  by  Lysippus  whom  of  his  pre- 
decessors he  should  imitate,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  pointing  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  "  Let  na- 
ture be  your  model,  not  an  artist.'"  This  celebra- 
ted maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  pro- 
fessed deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  generic 
style  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias. 

XHI.  Period  of  Refinement. — The  art  of  this  pe- 
riod, which  has  been  termed  the  Alexandrean,  be- 
cause the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression  or  acquisition ;  but  it  only 
added  variety  of  eflfect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  im- 
prove, and  was  principally  characterized  by  the  di- 
versity of  the  styles  of  so  many  contemporary  art- 
ists. The  decadence  of  the  art  immediately  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  instead 
of  eTcellence,  variety  and  originality  became  the 
end  of  the  artist.  **  Floruit  circa  Philippumy  et  us- 
que ad  auccessorcs  Alcxandrif^^  says  Quintilian,*"»ic- 
hira  pracipuej  sed  ditersis  viriutibusf*  and  he  then 
ccuLnerates  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  this 
tiius,  with  the  excellences  for  which  each  was  dis- 
ling-iUied.  Protogenes  was  distinguished  for  high 
finish ;  Pamphilus  and  Melanthius  for  composition ; 
Antiphilus  for  facility ;  Theon  of  Samos  for  his 
prolific  fancy ;  and  for  grace  Apelles  was  unrivalled ; 
Euphranor  was  in  all  things  excellent ;  Pausias  and 
Nicias  were  remarkable  for  chiaroscuro  of  various 
kinds ;  Nicomachus  was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  pencil ;  and  his  brother  Aristides  surpassed 
all  in  the  depth  of  expression.  There  were  also 
other  painters  of  great  celebrity  during  this  period: 
Philoxenus  of  Eretria,  Asclepiodorus  of  Athens, 
Athenion  of  Maronea,  Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares, 
Theomnestus,  Pyreicus,  &c. 

This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  appears  to  have  been  greatly  owing 
to  the  principles  taught  by  Eupompus  at  Sicyon. 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis  succeeded  Eupompus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greece.    Pam- 
philus had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scien- 
tific artist  of  his  time ;  and  such  was  his  authority, 
tfays  Pliny,*  that  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first 
in  Sicyon«  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youths 
were  taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others. 
*  Graphiccy  hoc  est,  pictura  in  buxoy**  that  is,  draw- 
•jig,  in  which  the  elementary  process  consisted  in 
'rawing  lines  or  outlines  with  the  graphis  upon  | 
dblfits  of  box ;  the  first  exercise  was  probably  to  , 
draw  a  simple  line  (Tpofifijjv  ihcvaai^'i     It  was  I 
considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was  ! 
piaclised  exclusively  by  the  freeborn,  for  there; 
was  a  special  ed^ct  prohibiting  slaves  from  exerci- 
ainff  it.    The  course  of  study  in  this  school  occu- 
piea  ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  an  At- 1 

1.  (JRliao,  1.  c-Plin.,  1.  a)— 2.  (Plio.,  ixjcv..  S6,  «  7.)— S.  \ 
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tic  talent :  Pliny  mentions  that  Apelles  and  Mclan 
thius  both  paid  this  fee.  Apelles  studied  undei 
Ephorus  of  Ephesus  before  he  became  the  j>«ipil  ol 
Pamphilus :  Pausias  also  studied  encaustic  under 
Pamphilus.  The  course  of  study  comprehended  in- 
struction in  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  anal 
omy,  and  painting  in  all  its  branches.  Pamphilut 
was  the  first  painter,  says  VliIy^  who  was  skilled 
in  all  the  sciences,  particularly  aiithnc' J3  and  gs 
ometry,  without  which  he  denied  that  art  could  be 
perfected.  By  these  sciences,  as  applied  to  paint- 
ing, we  must  probably  understand  those  principles 
of  proportion  and  motion  which  can  be  reduced  to 
rule  :  by  arithmetic,  the  system  of  the  constnictioo 
and  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  by  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  laws  ol 
motion,  that  is,  so  much  of  them  as  is  necessary  to 
give  a  correct  representation  of,  and  a  proper  bal- 
ance to,  the  figure.  PamphOus  seems  to  have 
painted  but  few  pictures,  but  they  were  all  conspic- 
uous for  beauty  of  composition. 

Nicomachus  of  Thebes  was,  according  to  Pliny,* 
the  most  rapid  painter  of  his  time  ;  but  he  was  as 
conspicuous  for  the  force  and  power  of  his  pencil 
as  for  its  rapidity ;  Plutarch*  compares  his  paint- 
ings with  the  verses  of  Homer.  Nicomachus  bad 
many  scholars,  of  whom  Philoxenus  of  Erelria  was 
celebrated  as  a  painter  of  battles  ;  a  battle  of  Alex- 
ander and  Darius  by  him,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny* 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  own  brother 
Aristides,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
master  of  expression  among  the  Greeks.  We  must, 
however,  apply  some  modification  to  the  expression 
of  Pliny,*  that  Aristides  first  painted  the  mind  an^ 
expressed  the  feelings  and  passions  of  man,  since 
ijOv,  as  it  is  explained  by  V'/i  y  in  this  passage,  can- 
not be  denied  to  Polygnotus,  ApoDodonis,  Paniia- 
sius,  Timanthcs,  and  many  others. 

The  picture  of  Aristides,  which  represented  ao 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  wounded  and  dying  moth- 
er at  the  sack  of  a  city,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated paintings  of  the  ancients.  It  was  remark- 
able for  the  expression  of  the  agony  of  the  mother 
lest  the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk 
from  her  failing  breast.  It  was  sent  by  Alexander 
to  Pella.* 

The  works  of  Aristides  were  in  such  repute,  that 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents 
for  only  one  of  his  pictures.  This  was  nearly  two 
centuries  after  his  death ;  but  he  also  received  great 
prices  himself.  Pliny  mentions  that  a  certain  Mna 
son,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  pdid  him  for  a  battle  of  the 
Persians,  in  which  were  a  hundred  figures  {most 
probably  of  a  small  size),  at  the  rate  of  ten  mina: 
for  each  figure.  The  same  prince,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  gave  Asclepi- 
odorus, for  pictures  of  the  twelve  gods,  300  min« 
each ;  and  he  gave  also  to  Theomnestus  (otherwise 
unknovTn)  for  every  picture  of  a  hero,  100  mine 
Asclepiodorus  was  a  native  of  Athens ;  he  was  cel- 
ebrated for  composition  or  grouping;  Plutarch* 
classes  him  with  Euphranor  and  Nicias. 

Pausias  of  Sicyon  painted  in  encaustic  with  tho 
oestrum,  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  aU  olheia  ia 
this  method  of  painting ;  Pliny ^  terms  him  **^muM 
in  hoc  genere  nobilis^"  from  which  it  would  appear  thai 
he  either  distinguished  himself  earlier  than  Euphn- 
nor  or  Nicias,  who  both  excelled  in  this  style ;  h0 
was,  however,  the  pupil  of  Pamphilus  and  the  con- 
temporary of  Apelles.  Pausias  was  conspiciKiai 
for  a  bold  and  powerful  effect  of  light  and  shadsi 
which  he  enhanced  by  contrasts  and  strong  Ions* 
shortenings.    A  large  picture  of  a  sacrifine  uf  a 
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Imll,  of  this  ilescription,  was  very  celebrated;  he 
painted  a  black  bull  upon  a  light  ground ;  the  animal 
was  powerfully  foreshortened,  and  its  shadow  was 
thrown  upoi  a  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  by 
which  a  remarkable  effect  was  produced.* 

Apelles  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  of  Colo- 
phon/* according  to  the  general  testimony  of  Greek 
writers,  although  Pliny*  terms  him  of  Cos.  Pliny 
asserts  that  he  surpassed  all  who  either  preceded 
or  sncceeded  him ;  the  quality,  however,  in  which 
h  5  surpassed  all  otlier  painters  will  scarcely  bear  a 
definition ;  it  has  been  termed  grace,  elegance,  beau- 
*y»  X^Wj  venustas.  Fuseli*  defines  the  style  of 
Apelles  thus :  **  His  great  prerogative  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  pow- 
ers ;  he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought 
to  be  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 
lay  beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace 
of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  ele- 
ments, and  went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execu- 
tion and  taste  in  finish  ;  powerful  and  seldom  pos- 
sessed singly,  irresistible  when  united." 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelles  was  per- 
haps his  Venus  Anadyomene,  Venus  rising  out  of 
the  waters.* 

"  In  Veneris  tabula  summam  tibi  ponit  Apelles." 
The  beautiful  goddess  was  represented  squeezing 
the  water  with  her  fingers  from  her  hair,  and  her 
only  veil  was  the  silver  shower  which  fell  from  her 
shining  locks.  Ovid  elegantly  alludes  to  it  in  the 
following  lines.* 

"  Sie  madidos  siceat  digitis  Venus  uda  capilloSf 
Et  modo  maiemts  iecta  videtur  aquis." 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  admiration  of  the  ancients 
for  this  picture,  that,  according  to  the  same  poet,' 
Venus  chieflr  owed  to  it  her  great  reputation  for 
beauty. 

•*  Si  Venercm  Cous  nunquam.  pinxisset  ApeUcs, 
Mcrsa  sub  aquoreis  Ula  latcret  aquis." 
Apelles  excelled  in  portrait,  and,  indeed,  all  his 
works  appear  to  have  been  portraits  in  an  extended 
sense ;  lor  his  pictures,  both  historical  and  allegor- 
ical, cimsisted  nearly  all  of  single  figures.  He  en- 
ioyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  the  por- 
traits of  iUcxander.*  One  of  these,  which  repre- 
sented Alexander  wielding  the  thunder-bolts  of  Ju- 
piter, termed  the  Alexander  Kepawoi^po^t  so  pleased 
the  monarch  that  he  ordered  twenty  talents  of  gold 
to  be  given  tn  him.  Plutarch*  says  that  this  pic- 
ture was  the  jngin  of  the  saying  that  there  were 
two  Alexanders,  the  one  of  Philip  the  invincible, 
the  other  of  Apelles  the  inimitable.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  master-piece  of  eflTect ;  the  hand  and 
lightning,  says  Pliny,  seemed  to  start  from  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  Plutarch*'  informs  us  Uiat  the  complexion 
was  browner  than  Alexander's,  thus  making  a  finer 
contrast  with  the  fire  in  his  hand,  which  apparently 
constituted  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny**  teUs  us 
that  Apelles  glazed  his  pictures  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  could  imitate 
him.  When  his  works  were  finished,  he  covered 
them  with  a  dark  transparent  varnish  (most  proba- 
bly containing  asphaltum),  which  had  a  remarkable 
efiiect  in  harmonizing  and  toning  the  colours,  and 
in  giving  brilliancy  to  the  shadows.  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds discovered  in  this  account  of  Pliny  **  an  art- 
ist-like description  of  the  effect  of  glazing  or  scum- 
bling, such  as  was  practised  by  Titian  and  the  rest 
01  the  Venetian  painters.""  There  is  a  valuable 
though  incidental  remark  in  Cicero"  relating  to  the 
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colouring  of  Apelles,  where  he  says  that  the  tmta 
of  the  Venus  Anadyomene  were  not  blood,  but  a 
resemblance  of  blood.  The  females,  and  the  pjc 
tures  generally,  of  Apelles,  we^e  most  probably 
simple  and  unadorned ;  their  absolute  merits,  and 
not  their  effect^  constituting  their  chief  attraction 
Clemens  Alexandrinus*  has  preserved  a  memorable 
reproof  of  Apelles  to  one  of  his  scholars,  who,  in  « 
picture  of  Helen,  had  been  lavish  of  ornament; 
"  Youth,  since  you  could  not  paint  her  beautiful, 
you  have  made  her  rich." 

Protogenes  of  Caunus,  a  contemporary  of  Apel- 
les, was  both  statuary  and  painter ;  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  high  finish  of  his  works.  Petronius' 
remarks,  that  the  excessive  detail  and  finish  of  the 
works  of  Protogenes,  vying  with  nature  itself,  in- 
spired him  with  a  certain  feeling  of  horror  ("  non 
sine  quodam  horrore  tractavi").  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  figure  of  lalysus  with  his  dog ;  Pliny' 
and  Plutarch^  both  mention  that  Protogenes  was 
occupied  seven  years  with  this  picture  ;  and  Pliny 
says  he  painted  it  over  four  times  (*'  huic  pictura 
quater  colorcm  induxit") ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  way  in  which  the  ancients  imbodied 
their  colours  in  their  pictures  can  have  differed  lit 
tie,  if  at  all,  from  the  manner  practised  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  artists  of  the  modern  schools  of  paint- 
ing. The  four  times  of  Protogenes  most  probably 
were  the  dead  colouring,  a  first  and  a  second  paint 
ing,  and,  lastly,  scumbling  with  glazing.  Plutarch' 
says  that  when  Apelles  saw  this  picture,  he  was  at 
first  speechless  with  astonishment,  but  presently  re 
marked  that  it  was  a  great  and  a  wonderful  work, 
but  that  it  was  deficient  in  those  graces  for  which 
bis  own  pictures  were  so  famous. 

Euphranor  the  Isthmian  was  celebrated  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary  ;  he  was,  says  Pliny,*  in  all 
things  excellent,  and  at  all  times  equal  to  himself. 
He  was  distinguished  for  a  peculiarity  of  style  of 
design  ;  he  was  fond  of  a  muscular  Umb,  and  adopt 
ed  a  more  decided  anatomical  display  generally,  but 
he  kept  the  body  light  in  proportion  to  the  head  and 
limbs.  Pliny  says  that  Eupbranor  first  represented 
heroes  with  dignity.  Parrhasius  was  said  to  have 
established  the  canon  of  art  for  heroes  ;  but  the  he- 
roes of  Parrhasius  were  apparently  more  divine, 
those  of  Eupbranor  more  human.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  both  these  styles  in  the  Apollo  and  the  La- 
ocodn«  and  in  the  Meleager  and  the  Gladiator,  or  the 
Antinous  and  the  Discobolus.  It  was  to  this  dis- 
tinction of  style  which  Euphranor  apparently  allu- 
ded when  he  said  that  the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius 
had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own  upon  beef 
Euphranor  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works  ;  the  principal  were,  a  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelve  gods.* 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich  tone 
of  chiaroscuro  which  distinguished  his  paintings. 
He  also  painted  in  encaustic.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  the  vtKvia,  or  the  region  of  the  shades  of 
Homer  {necromantia  Homeri),  which  he  decUned  to 
sell  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  who  had  offered  sixty 
talents  for  it,  and  preferred  presenting  to  his  native 
city,  Athens,  as  he  was  then  sufficiently  wealthy. 
Nicias  also  painted  some  of  the  marble  statues  of 
Praxiteles.  • 

Athenion  of  Maronea,  who  painted  also  in  encaus- 
tic, was,  according  to  Pliny,^'  compared  with,  and 
even  preferred  by  some  to,  Nicias ;  he  was  more 
austere  in  colouring,  hut  in  his  austerity  more  pleaa- 
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mg ;  and  if  he  !iad  not  died  young,  says  Pliny,  he 
would  have  surpassed  all  men  in  painting.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  looked  upon  colours  as  a  mere  means, 
to  have  neglected  pictorial  effect,  and,  retaining  in- 
dividuality, and  much  of  the  refinement  of  design  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  generic  style  of  Polygnotus  and 
Phidias  (u.  in  ipsa  pictura  erudilio  eluceat).  His  pic- 
(!jre  of  a  (jroom  with  a  horse  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
r.8  a  remarkable  painting. 

Phik chares,  the  brother  of  the  oro.;or  iEschines, 
wjs  alfio  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny,^  although  he  is  contemptuously  termed  by 
Demosthenes*  '*  a  painter  of  perfume-pots  and  tam- 
btiurs"  {aXaSaffTpodriKac  Kai  niiinava). 

Eel. ion  also,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero'  and  Pliny*  as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  picture  of  a  bride  by  him  as  a  noble 
painting,  distinguished  for  its  expression  of  modesty. 
A  great  compliment  is  also  incidentally  paid  to  the 
works  of  Echion  by  Cicero,*  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polycleius. 

Theon  of  Samos  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  ^avramoi,  according  to  Quintilian,* 
who  also  ranks  him  with  painters  of  the  highest 
class.  Pliny,^  however,  classes  him  with  those  of 
the  second  degree,  .^lian  gives  a  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  a  young  warrior  painted  by  Theon.* 

XIV.  Decline. — ^The  causes  of  the  decline  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  are  very  evident.  The  political  rev- 
olutions with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the  va- 
rious dynastic  changes  which  took  place  afler  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  intelli- 
gent and  higher  classes  of  the  population,  upon  whom 
painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  extent  en- 
grossed by  politics  or  engaged  in  war.  Another  in- 
fluential cause  was,  that  the  public  buildings  were 
already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost  even  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  national  mythology  and  history;  and 
the  new  rulers  found  the  transfer  of  works  already 
renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more  expeditious  meth- 
od of  adorning  their  public  halls  and  palaces,  than 
the  more  tardy  and  hazardous  alternative  of  requi- 
ring original  productions  from  contemporary  artists. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
limes  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other  fields 
of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and  vari- 
ety :  thus  rhyparography  {ftvnapoypa^la),  pornogra- 
phy, and  all  the  lower  classes  of  art,  attained  the 
ascendency,  and  became  the  characteristic  styles  of 
the  period.  Yet,  during  the  early  part  of  this  period 
of  decline,  from  about  B.C.  300  until  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  B.C.  146,  there  were  still 
several  names  which  upheld  the  ancient  glory  of 
Grecian  painting;  but  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  what  was  previously  but  a 
gradual  and  scarcely  sensible  decline,  then  became 
a  rapid  and  a  total  decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
f  ailed  in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent ;  he 
was  termed  Rhyparographos  (JmTrapoyput^c)^  on  ac- 
count of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He  be- 
l(»nged  to  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  "peintres 
du  genre  has,"  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Greek  f>v7rapoypa^La,  therefore,  is  apparently  equiva- 
.f-nt  to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style.  Pyreicus,* 
siys  Pliny,  painted  barbers*  shops  and  cobblers' 
stalls,  shell-fish,  eatables  of  all  sorts,  and  the  like  ; 
and,  although  an  humble  walk,  he  excelled  so  great- 
ly that  he  obtained  the  highest  fame ;  and  his  small 
pictures  were  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  works 
of  many  masters ;  in  execution,  few  surpassed  him. 
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"  Pyreicus  parva  vindicat  arte  locum,** 
says  Propertius  *  (Pyreicus  is  the  emendalion  of 
Welcker*  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  Vat.,  I.,  iv. 
With  the  common  reading,  Parrhasius,  the  line  it 
unintelligible.)  Pornography,  or  obscene  painting, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  practised 
with  the  grossest  license,*  prevailed  especially  al 
no  particular  period  in  Greece,  but  was  appareotly 
tolerated  to  a  considerable  extent  V.  all  time*. 
Parrhasius,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  Nioophanea,  Ch»» 
rephanes,  Arellius,  and  a  few  other  nopvoypai^i  are 
mentioned  as  having  made  themselves  notorious  for 
this  species  of  license.* 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the  dig 
nity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  mentiou- 
ed :  Mydon  of  Soli ;  Nealces,  Leontiscus,  and  Tt- 
manthes  of  Sicyon  ;  Arcesilaus,  Erigonus,  and  Pa- 
sias,  of  uncertain  country  ;  and  Metrodorus  of  Ath- 
ens, equally  eminent  as  painter  and  as  philosopher. 
The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
distinguished  painters  of  this  period  belonged,  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Plutarch*  as  the  only  ono 
which  still  retained  any  traces  of  the  purity  and  tho 
greatness  of  style  of  the  art  of  the  renowned  ages. 
It  appears  to  have  been  still  active  in  the  time  of 
Aratus,  about  260  B.C.,  who  neems  to  have  instilled 
some  of  his  own  enterprising^  spirit  into  the  artists 
of  his  time.  Aratas  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts, 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  por- 
traits of  the  Tyrants  of  Sicyon  ;  one  only,  and  that 
but  partially,  was  saved.* 

It  was  already  the  fashion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  tho 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
imitate  the  master- pieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  hare 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  works  bearinf 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  aod 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  b'll  partic- 
ularly those  of  Melanthus  and  Pamphilus,  and  sent 
them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  to  cod- 
ciliate  his  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join  the 
Achsan  league.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  presents 
and  presented  Aratus  with  150  talents  in  consider- 
ation of  them . '  These  were,  however,  by  no  means 
the  first  works  of  the  great  painters  of  Greeca 
which  had  found  their  way  into  Egypt  Pioleiriy 
Soter  had  employed  agents  in  Greece  to  purchase 
the  works  of  celebrated  masters."  Athencus  also* 
expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Sicyonian  mas- 
ters which  contributed  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  dis- 
play of  the  celebrated  festival  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladel- 
phus  at  Alexandrea. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  tha  spirit  of  xhe 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  who  adopted  Ihc 
standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportion  and  char- 
acter. Antiphilus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  perhaps  of 
Naucratis,  and  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Many  other  Greek  painters  also 
were  established  in  Egypt,  and  both  the  populatton 
and  arts  of  Alexandrea  were  more  Greek  than  Egyp- 
tian." 

Among  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  this 
period  were  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  II.  of  Syr- 
acuse, which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which  tbc  whole 
history  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  worked  with  admira 
ble  skill,^'  and  the  immense  ship  of  Ptolemy  Pbik>> 
pator,  on  the  prow  and  stem  of  which  went  carrcd 
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eokMsal  fiipies  eighteen  feet  in  height;  and  the 
whole  vessel,  both  interior  and  exterior,  was  deco- 
rated with  painting  of  various  descriptions.^ 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Aratus  we  have  still 
mpntion  of  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than  or- 
dinary distinction,  Heracleides  a  Macedonian,  and 
Metrodorus  an  Athenian.  The  names  of  several 
painters,  however,  of  these  times  are  preserved  in 
Vlinf,  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner. When  Paulus  iEmilius  had  conquered  Per- 
seus, B.C.  168,  he  commanded  the  Athenians  to 
sBod  him  their  most  distinguished  painter  to  perpet- 
uate his  triumph,  and  their  most  approved  philoso- 
pher to  educate  his  sons.  The  Athenians  selected 
Metrodorus  the  painter,  professing  that  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  both  respects.  Heracleides  was  a  Ma- 
cedonian, and  originally  a  ship-painter ;  he  repaired 
to  Athens  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus.*  Plutarch, 
in  his  description  of  the  triumph  of  Paulus  iEmil- 
ius,'  says  that  the  paintings  and  statues  brought  by 
him  from  Greece  were  so  numerous  that  they  re- 
quired 250  wagons  to  carry  them  in  procession,  and 
that  tlie  spectacle  lasted  the  entire  day.  P.  iEmil- 
ius  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  arts,  for  Plutarch*  mentions  that  after  his 
tirst  consulship  he  took  especial  care  to  have  his 
sons  educated  in  the  arts  of  Greece,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  that  he  accord- 
ingly entertained  masters  of  those  arts  {nXaarai  km 
^<jypu(^i )  in  his  family ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  al- 
ready commenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of 
Greece.  Indeed,  Livy*  expressly  mentions  that 
many  artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days'  games  appointed  by  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  B.C.  186.  But  Rome  must  have  had  its 
Greek  painters  even  before  this  time ;  for  the  pic- 
tare  of  the  feast  of  Gracchus's  soldiers  after  the 
battle  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aveniine,  B.C.  213,*  was 
in  all  probability  the  work  of  a  frreek  artist. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reprobated  by  Po- 
lybius,*  was  not  without  a  precedent.  The  Cartha- 
ginians before  them  had  plundered  all  the  coast 
towns  of  Sicily,  and  the  Persians,  and  even  the 
Macedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art  as  the 
lawful  prize  of  conquest.*  The  Roman  conquerors, 
however,  at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree 
of  moderation  ;•  as  Marcellus  at  Syracuse,  and  Fa- 
bius  Maximus  at  Tarentum,  who  carried  away  no 
more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to  adorn 
their  triumphs  or  decorate  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings ■  •  The  works  of  Greek  art  brought  from  Sicily 
by  Marcellus  were  the  first  to  inspire  the  Romans 
with  the  desire  of  adorning  tneir  public  edifices 
with  statues  and  paintings ;  which  taste  was  con- 
verted into  a  passion  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Greece,  and  their  rapacity  knew  no 
f«ounds.  Plutarch  says  that  Marcelhis"  was  ac- 
f'uscd  of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals  through 
the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into  Rome,  since 
from  that  period  the  people  wasted  much  of  their 
lime  in  disputing  about  arts  and  artists.  But  Mar- 
Bellas  gloried  in  the  fact,  and  boasted,  even  before 
Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Romans 
to  esteem  and  to  admire  the  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Greek  art.  We  lejrt  from  Livy"  that  oi  e 
n  he  ornaments  of  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  214 
h.J.f  was  a  picture  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 
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These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Grecian  ldiif> 
doms  of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  unintermpted 
for  about  two  centuries;  yet,  according  to  Mnci- 
anus,  says  Pliny,^  such  was  the  inconceivable 
wealth  of  Greece  in  works  of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone 
stiU  contained  upward  of  3000  statues,  and  that 
there  could  not  have  been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olym 
pia,  or  at  Delphi.  The  men  who  contributed  prin- 
cipally to  fill  the  public  edifices  and  temples  of 
Rome  with  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn. 
Manlius,  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  tem- 
ples of  Ambracia,*  Mummius,  Sulla,  LucuUus,  Scau- 
rus,  and  Verres.* 

Mummius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146,  carried  ofiTor  destroyed  more  works  of  art  than 
all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  found  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice  upon 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysius  by  Aristides.* 
Many  valuable  works,  also,  were  purchased  on  this 
occasion  by  Attains  III.,  and  sent  to  Pergamum ; 
but  they  all  found  their  way  to  Rome  on  his  death, 
B.C.  133,  as  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the 
Roman  people.*  Scaurus,  in  his  aedileship,  B.C.  fi8, 
had  all  the  public  pictures  still  remaining  in  Sicyon 
transported  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  debts  of  the 
former  city,  and  he  adorned  the  great  temporary 
theatre  which  he  erected  upon  that  occasion  with 
3000  bronze  statues.*  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
it.  Among  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres,  Ci* 
cero'  mentions  particularly  twenty-seven  beautiful 
pictures  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Syra* 
cuse,  consisting  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and  ty- 
rants  of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  highei 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  painting,  experiencerl 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two  paint- 
ers are  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with  the 
great  masters  of  former  times :  Timomachus  of  By- 
zantium, contemporary  with  Caesar,*  and  Action, 
mentioned  by  Lucian,*  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian.^*  Yet  Rome  was,  about  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  full  of  painters,  who  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  portrait, 
or  decorative  and  arabesque  painting :  painters  must 
also  have  been  very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 
Paintings  of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to 
perform  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  conquerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Pompey 
over  Mithradates,  the  portraits  of  the  children  and 
family  of  that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion ;"  and  in  one  of  Caesar's  triumphs,  the  portraits 
of  his  principal  enemies  in  the  civil  war  were  dis- 
played, with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pompey.** 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great 
change,  for  works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculpture 
were  still  produced  there.  The  course  of  painting 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  capricious  than 
that  of  sculpture,  in  which  master- pieces,  exhibiting 
various  beauties,  appear  to  have  been  produced  in 
nearly  every  age  from  Phidias  to  Hadrian.  A  de- 
cided decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and  in 
the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
decay  may  be,  that  tho  highest  excellence  in  paint- 
ing requires  the  combination  of  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and  design, 
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identical  in  b)th  arts,  are  the  sole  elements  of 
Bculptore.  Painters,  also,  are  addicted  to  the  per- 
nicious, thu  jgh  lucrative  practice  of  dashing  off  or 
despatching  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.^  Works  in 
sculpture,  also,  through  the  durability  of  their  ma- 
terial, are  more  easily  preserved  than  paintings, 
and  they  serve,  therefore,  as  models  and  incen- 
livcs  to  the  artists  of  after  ages.  Artists,  there- 
fore, who  may  have  Iiad  ability  to  excel  in  sculpture, 
would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  preference  to 
painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for 
the  production  of  such  works  as  the  Antinous,  the 
Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  ApoUonius,  and  many  others 
of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a  period  when  the  art 
of  painting  was  comparatively  extinct,  or,  at  least, 
principally  practised  as  mere  decorative  colouring, 
such  as  the  majority  of  the  paintings  at  Rome, 
Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  now  extant ;  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  inferior 
works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Roman  Painting. — The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny'  tells  us 
that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  head  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii 
received  the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  remained  in 
his  family,  through  some  paintings  which  he  execu- 
ted in  the  Temple  of  Salus  at  Rome,  B.C.  304, 
which  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudi- 
us, when  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed that  temple.  Pacuvius  also,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distinguished  himself 
by  some  paintings  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  about  180  B.C.  Afterward,  says 
Pliny,*  painting  was  not  practised  by  polite  hands 
{konestis  manibus)  among  the  Romans,  except,  per- 
nap3,  in  the  case  of  Turpilius,  a  Roman  knight  of 
^is  own  times,  who  executed  some  beautiful  works 
with  his  left  hand  at  Verona.  Yet  Quintus  Pedius, 
nephew  of  Q.  Pedius,  coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augus- 
tus, was  instructed  in  painting,  and  became  a  great 
proficient  in  the  art,  though  he  died  when  young. 
Antistius  Labeo  also  amused  himself  with  painting 
small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were  among 
the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists.  Suetonius*  in- 
forms us  that  Caesar  expended  great  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters ;  and  Pliny^ 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for 
two  pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of 
Byzantium,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea 
meditating  the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pic- 
tures, which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very 
celebrated  works  ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid,*  and 
are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient  writers. . 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy,^  who  informs 
us  that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  dedi- 
cated in  the  Temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Sardinia,  B.C.  174,  a  picture  of  apparent- 
ly a  singular  description ;  it  consisted  of  a  plan  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  representations  of  vari- 
ous battles  he  had  fought  there  painted  upon  it. 
The  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,*  who  says  that 
Lucius  Hostilius  Mancinus,  B.C.  147,  exposed  to 
view  in  the  Forum  a  picture  of  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage, in  which  he  had  performed  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  explained  its  various  incidents  to  the  peo- 
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plt3.  Whether  these  pictures  were  the  producMinu 
of  Greek  or  Roman  artists,  is  doubtful ;  nor  nave 
we  any  guide  as  to  their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightesi 
claims  to  the  merit  of  laving  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that,  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consid- 
eration  in  Rome;  and  even  afterward,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ;  and 
the  works  which  were  then  produced  were  chiefly 
characterized  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere  milita- 
ry records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  although 
the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  productions  of 
ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in  the 
history  of  paintmg  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Graeco- Roman  art,  may  be  dated  from  the 
conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Dioclesian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century,  during  which  time  the  great  migori- 
ty  of  Roman  works  of  art  were  prc^uced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
among  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revolu- 
tion experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  se^ 
rious  check  they  received  ;  but  it  was  reserved  foi 
the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to  de 
stroy  all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  sufficient  has 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  hi 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait-painters  (tma- 
ginum  pictorcs)  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny  mentions 
particularly  Dionysius  and  Sopolis  as  the  most  cel- 
ebrated at  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  who  filled  picture-galleries  with  their  works; 
the  former  was  surnamed  the  anthropograph,  be- 
cause he  painted  nothing  but  men.  '  About  thti 
same  age,  also,  Lala  of  Cyzicus  was  very  celebra- 
ted ;  she  painted,  however,  chiefly  female  pttriraits, 
but  received  greater  prices  than  the  other  iwo.> 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  nunierooa 
among  the  Romans;  Varro  made  a  collection  of 
the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.*  The  portraits 
or  statues  of  men  who  had  perlbrmed  any  public 
service  were  placed  in  the  temples  and  other  pub- 
lic places,  and  several  edicts  were  passed  by  the 
emperors  of  Rome  respecting  the  placing  of  them.' 
The  portraits  of  authors,  also,  were  placed  in  the 
public  libraries ;  they  were  apparently  fixed  above 
the  cases  which  contained  their  writings,  below 
which  chairs  were  placed  for  the  convenience  o* 
readers.*  They  were  painted,  also,  at  the  begin 
ning  of  manuscripts.*  Respecting  the  imagines  m 
wax  portraits,  which  were  preserved  in  **  armaria'' 
in  the  atria  of  private  houses,*  there  is  an  interest 
ing  account  in  Polybius.^  With  the  exception  ol 
Aetion,  as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  paintei 
of  this  period  rose  to  eminence,  although  some 
were,  of  course,  more  distinguished  than  others;  wt 
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Ilia  profligate  Arellius ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  No- 
n>*8  goldeo  house ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero 
the  Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles ;  Cornelius  Pi- 
nus,  Aocius  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludius,  Mallius,  and 
others.*  Poi trait,  decorative,  and  scene  painting 
seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art.  Pliny  and  Vitru- 
vius  regret  in  strong  terms  the  deplorable  state  of 
painting  in  their  times,  which  was  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decay ;  Vitruviua  has  devoted  an 
entire  chapter'  to  a  lamentation  over  its  fallen 
state ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  dying  art.'  The 
latter  writer  instances,*  as  a  sign  of  the  madness  of 
bis  time  {nostra  atatis  insaniam)^  the  colossal  por- 
trait of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  which  was  painted 
upon  canvass,  a  thing  unknown  till  that  time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  which  kind  of 
paiotmg  became  universal  ader  his  time,  and  ap- 
parently with  every  species  of  license.  Vitruvius 
contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting  in  his  own 
age  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he  enumerates 
the  various  kinds  of  wall-painting  in  use  among 
the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the  arrangement 
and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then  the  variegated 
frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to  which  were  aHer- 
ward  added  architectural  decorations ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  exedrse  were  painted  tragic,  comic,  or  satyric 
scenes,  and  in  the  long  galleries  and  corridors  va- 
rious kinds  of  landscapes,  or  even  subjects  from  the 
poets  and  the  higher  walks  of  history.  But  these 
things  were  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid 
aside,  and  had  given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or 
the  most  fantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as 
many  of  the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered 
m  Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves,  and 
painters,  as  a  body,  were  held  in  little  or  no  es- 
teem. Respecting  the  depraved  application  of  the 
arts  at  this  period,  see  Ptin.,  xxxv.,  33. — Petron., 
So/.,  SS.—Propert.,  ii.,  6.— Sueton.,  Tib.,  43.— Ju- 
ven.,  ix.,  145 ;  xii.,  26. 

Mosaic,  or  pictura  de  munvo,  opiu  musivum,  was 
very  general  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
perors. It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great  extent  even 
to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used  chiefly  for 
floors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were  sometimes 
ornamented  in  the  same  way/  There  were  various 
kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  lithostrota  were  distinct  from 
the  pictura  de  musivo.  There  were  several  kinds 
of  the  former,  as  the  sedile,  the  tcssclUuum,  and  the 
oermiculatumt  which  are  all  mechanical  and  orna- 
mental styles,  unapplicable  to  painting,  as  they  were 
worked  in  regular  figures.  As  a  general  distinction 
between  musivum  and  lithostrotum,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  picture  itself  was  de  muswo  or  opus 
fmmvttm,  and  its  frame,  which  was  oflen  very  large 
and  beautiful,  was  lithostrotum.  The  former  was 
made  of  various  coloured  small  cubes  {tessera  or 
tesselia)  of  different  materials,  and  the  latter  of 
small  thin  slabs,  crusta,  of  various  marbles,  dec. ; 
the  artists  were  termed  musivarii  and  quadratarii 
or  tesselUrii  respectively.  Pliny*  attributes  the  ori- 
gin of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  *'  asarotus  cecus"  at  Pergamum,  by  Sosus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
Mipper.  He  mentions,  also  at  Pergamum,  the  fa- 
mous Cantharus  with  the   doves,  of  which  the 


1  (Pliiu,  H.  N.,  xxxT.,  87,  Ac.) —  a.  (tu.,  5.) —  3.  (H.  N., 
ix»T.,  II.)— 4.  (XXXT.,  33.)  — 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  60,  (J4.— 
itfacaaBOs,  xii.,  p.  543,  ii.— S«nac..  Ep..  80  — Lucaa,  x.,  110.)— 
Il  (H.  N^  xxxfi .  M)  > 


**  Doves  of  the  Capitol"  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy. 
Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was  DiodcorKlee 
of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two  mosaics 
of  Pompeii.'  Five  others  are  mentioned  by  Miil 
ler.'  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini,  Fu 
rietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the  pro- 
duction of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  exhib- 
its in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Quadro  in  musaico  scoperto  in  Pom- 
peii.— Mazois,  Pompiiy  iv.,  48  and  49;  and  Miiller, 
Denkmdler  der  alten  Kunsty  i.,  55.) 

PALA  (tttvov),  a  Spade.*  The  spade  was  but 
little  used  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having 
been  broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and 
also  by  the  use  of  large  hoes  and  rakes.  {Vid, 
LiGo,  Rastrdm.)  But  in  some  cases  a  broad  cut- 
ting edge  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as,  foi 
example,  when  the  ground  was  full  of  the  roots 
of  rushes  or  other  plants.*  Also  in  gardening  it 
was  an  indispensable  instrument,  and  it  was  then 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ploughshare, 
viz.,  by  casing  its  extremity  with  iron.*  The  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  a  funereal  monument  at 


Rome,'  exhibits  a  deceased  countryman  with  his 
falx  and  bidens,  and  also  with  a  pala,  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  crossbar,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  drive  it  nearly  twice  as  deep  into 
the  ground  as  he  could  have  done  without  it.  In 
this  form  the  instrument  was  called  bipalium,  being 
employed  in  trenching  {pastinatio),  or,  when  the 
ground  was  full  of  roots  to  a  considerable  depth,  in 
loosening  them,  turning  them  over,  and  extirpating 
them,  so  as  to  prepare  the  soil  for  planting  vines  and 
other  trees.  By  means  of  this  implement,  which  is 
still  used  in  Italy,  and  called  vanga,  the  ground  was 
dug  to  the  depth  of  two  spades,  oi  nearly  two  feet.* 
Cato*  mentions  wooden  spades  {paias  ligneas) 
among  the  implements  necessary  to  the  husband- 
man.    One  principal  application  of  them  was  in 


1.  (Mu».  Cap.,  ir.,  M.)— 2.  (Mai.  Borb.,  ir.,  34.)— 2.  (Arch*. 
ol.,  4  S«,  4.)— 4.  (Cato,  D«  Re  Ru«t.,  10.— Pliiu,  H.  N.,  xru. 
17,  «.  27  ;  «a,  «.  35.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  xviii.,  8.)— 6.  (O.lum., 
X.,  45.)  — 7.  (Ftbretti,  Iwcr.  Ant.,  p.  574.)— 8.  (Plin..  II.  N. 
xriii.,  S6,  •.  62.— Cato,  De  Re  Rott ,  .-..  6,  p.  214  ;  xi ,  3.  p.  4^) 
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gnniiowmg.  The  winnowing-shovel,  also  called  in 
Latin  ventiiahrum^  is  still  generally  used  in  Greece, 
md  the  mode  of  employing  it  is  exhibited  by  Stuart 
in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Athens."  The  corn  which 
has  been  threshed  lies  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  and 
ihe  labourer  throws  it  to  a  distance  with  his  shovel, 
while  the  wind,  blowt..(;  strongly  across  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  thrown,  drives  the  chaflT  and  ref- 
use to  one  side.*  The  fruit  of  leguminous  plants 
ivas  purified  and  adapted  to  be  used  for  food  in  the 
same  manner.* 

The  term  pala  was  applied  anciently,  as  it  is  in 
modern  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar. 
( Vid.  Remus.)  In  a  Rino,  the  broad  part  which 
held  the  gem  was  called  by  that  name. 

PALAESTRA  {na^MicTpa)  properly  means  a  place 
for  wrestling  (TraAa/ecv,  iru2,rf)^  and  appears  to  have 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
word  was,  however,  used  in  different  senses  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  its  exact  meaning,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  gymnasium,  has  occasioned  much  con- 
trovcrs>  among  modern  writers.  It  first  occurs  in 
Herodotus,*  who  says  that  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon  built 
a  dromos  and  a  palaestra,  both  of  which  he  calls  by 
the  general  name  of  palestra.  At  Athens,  howev- 
er, there  was  a  considerable  number  of  palestrae 
quite  distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  which  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teachers  who  gave  instruction  there  ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  of  the  palestra  of  Taureas.*  Krause* 
contends  that  the  palestre  at  Athens  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  boys  and  youths 
{TzalAec  and  fieipdKia),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of 
men  ;  but  Becker*  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be 
the  true  distinction,  although  it  appears  that  certain 
places  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  appropriuted  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  boys.'  But  that  the  boys  ex- 
ercised in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain  from  many 
passages*  (Troif  upaioc  arro  yvfivaaiov*),  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  read  pf  men  visiting  the  pales- 
fre.»* 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  palestre  were, 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek  republics, 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of  wrestling 
and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  principally  intend- 
5d  for  the  athlete,  who,  it  must  be  recollected,  were 
persons  that  contended  in  the  public  games,  and 
therefore  needed  special  training.  This  is  express- 
ly stated  by  Plutarch,"  who  says  "  that  the  place  in 
which  all  the  athlete  exercise  is  called  a  palestra;" 
.md  we  also  learn  from  Pausanias"  that  there  were 
at  Olympia  palestre  especially  devoted  to  the  ath- 
lete. In  Atheneus**  we  read  of  the  great  athletes 
Damippus  coining  out  of  the  palestra ;  and  Galen 
{irepl  Tov  6tu  fiiKpug  a^aipaq  yvfivaatoVj  c.  6)  places 
rhe  athlete  in  the  palestra.** 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond- 
mg  to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palestre;  and 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  wealthy 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  villas,  they  called  them 
indiflTerently  gymnasia  and  palestre.**  The  words 
were  thus  used  by  the  Romans  as  synonymous ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  Vitruvius**  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Greek  gymnasium  under  the  name  of  pa- 

PALA'RIA.     {Vid.  Palus.) 

PALATI'NI  LUDI.     ( Vid.  Lum  Palatini.) 
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PALE  (irdXtff  naXaurfia,  fcaXaiOftoowtif  or  ciT» 
6XffTiKni  lucta,  luetatio)t  Wrestling.  The  word  ffoAif 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  embracing  all 
gymnastic  exercises  with  the  exception  of  dancing, 
whence  the  schools  of  the  athlete  were  called 
palastra^  that  is,  schools  in  which  the  na^ff  in  its 
widest  sense  was  taught.^  {Vid.  Palmstkx.)  There 
are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  which 
fra\7f  and  naXainvBre  used  to  designate  any  partic- 
ular species  of  athletic  games  besides  wrestling,  or 
a  combination  of  several  gtmes. 

The  Greeks  ascribed  the  JLTention  of  wrestlmg 
to  mythical  personages,  such  as  Palestra,  the 
daughter  of  Hermes,*  Anteus  and  Cercyon,*  Phor- 
has  of  Athens,  or  Theseus.*  Hermes,  the  god  of 
all  gymnastic  exercises,  also  presided  over  the 
rrdXTf.  Theseus  is  said  by  Pausanias*  to  have  been 
the  first  who  reduced  the  game  of  wrestling  to  cer- 
tain rules,  and  to  have  thus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
an  art,  whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  nide  fight,  in 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  alone  decid^  the 
victory.  The  most  celehrat^  wrestler  in  the  hero- 
ic age  was  Heracles.  In  the  Homeric  age  wrests 
ling  was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  description 
of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad.^  During 
this  period  wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  only  the 
loins  were  covered  with  the  nepiQifta,^  and  this  cus- 
tom probably  remained  thronghout  Greece  until  OL 
15,  from  which  time  the  perizoma  was  no  longer 
used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked.*  In  the 
Homeric  age,  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body  for 
the  purpose  of  wrestling  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  knuwn ;  but  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  quite 
general,  and  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Cretans  and  Lacedemonians  at  a  very  early  period.** 
After  the  body  was  anointed,  it  was  strewed  over 
with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to  enable  the  wrestlers 
to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each  other.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Sthenia  in  Argos,  the  irdXij  was  accompanied 
by  flute-music.    ( Vid.  Sthenia.) 

When  two  athlete  began  their  contest,  each 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  seize  his  antago- 
nist in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to 
throw  him  down  without  exposing  himself;^*  but 
one  of  the  great  objects  was  to  make  every  attack 
with  elegance  and  beauty,  and  the  figlit  was  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  regulated  by  certain 
laws.^*  Striking,  for  instance,  was  not  allowed,  but 
pushing  an  antagonist  backward  {itdiaftoc)  was  fre- 
quently resorted  to.^*  It  is  probably  on  account  ot 
the  laws  by  which  this  game  was  regulated,  and  the 
great  art  which  it  required  in  consequence,  that  Plu- 
tarch** calls  it  the  TexviKvrarov  koI  vavwpy&rarop 
ruv.    But,  notwithstanding  these  laws. 


wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning,  and  more 
tricks  and  stratagems,  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  ths  pancratium,**  and  the  Greeks 
had  a  great  many  technical  terms  to  express  the 
various  stratagems,  positions,  and  attitudes  in  which 
wrestlers  might  be  placed.  Numerous  scenes  of 
wrestlers  are  represented  on  ancient  works  of  art.'* 
(See  woodcut  in  Pancratium). 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  by  the  an- 
cients into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  'naXff  6pt^  or  Ip/dU 
{6p6<Mnddriv  iraXcueiv)^  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  ath 
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.6110  as  long  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the  Wi»Ap 
nc  or  kCXutic  {lucta  volutatoria),  in  which  the  athle- 
OB  struggled  with  each  other  while  lying  on  the 
ground.  Unless  they  contrived  to  rise  again,  f}^ 
iXiv&^ai(  was  the  last  stage  of  the  contest,  whi.,h 
continued  until  one  of  them  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  conquered.  The  nuXij  bp6i  appears  to  have 
been  \he  only  one  which  was  fought  in  the  times  of 
Horn  ir,  as  well  as  aAerward  in  the  great  national 
p.7r.'jB  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  soon  as  one  athlete 
f\  •!,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  continue  the 
jodtest  if  he  still  felt  inclined.^  Dut  if  the  same 
athlete  fell  thrice,  the  victory  wa%  lecided,  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  go  on.*  The  dk^vd^aic  was  only 
fought  in  later  times,  at  the  smaller  games,  and  es- 
secially  in  the  pancratium.  The  place  where  the 
w'restlers  contended  was  generally  soft  ground,  and 
covered  with  sand.'  Effeminate  persons  sometimes 
spread  large  and  magnificent  carpets  on  the  place 
where  they  wrestled.*  Each  of  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and 
national  character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  some 
particular  trick  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  the  dXiv^is  was  con- 
sidered beneficial  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body, 
the  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  genenl,  but  inju- 
rious to  the  head,  whereas  the  ^dXif  6pdi  was  be- 
lieved to  act  beneficially  upon  the  upper  ptrts  of  the 
body.  It  was  owing  to  these  salutary  effects  that 
wrestling  was  practised  in  all  the  gymnasia  as  well 
as  in  the  pala;strse,  and  that  in  01.  37  wrestling  fur 
boys  was  introduced  at  tlie  Olympic  games,  and 
soon  after  in  the  other  great  games,  and  at  Athens 
in  the  Eleusinia,  and  Thesca  also.*  The  most  re- 
nowned of  all  the  Greek  wrestlers  in  the  historical 
age  was  Milon  of  Croton,  whose  name  was  known 
throughout  the  ancient  world.*  Other  distinguished 
wrestlers  are  enumerated  by  Krause,'  who  has  also 

given  a  very  minute  account  of  the  game  of  wrest- 
ng,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  in  his  Gym- 
nastik  und  Agon.  d.  Hell.,  p.  400-439. 

PALI'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  call  this  festival  Panlin^  deriving  the  name 
from  pario^  because  sacrifices  were  offered  on  that 
day  pro  pariu  pecori*.*  The  21st  of  April  was  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Rome,  Romulus  bad  commenced  the  building  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  same  time  sol- 
emnized as  the  dies  natalitius  of  Rome  ;*  and  some 
of  the  rights  customary  in  later  times  were  said  to 
have  been  first  performed  by  Romulus  when  be  fix- 
ed the  pomoerium.**  Ovid^^  gives  a  description  of 
the  rites  of  the  Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  he 
regarded  it  as  a  shepherd-festival,  such  as  it  must 
originally  have  been  when  the  Romans  were  real 
shepherds  and  husbandmen,  and  as  it  must  have 
continued  to  be  among  country  people  in  his  own 
lime,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Dioiiysius ;  for  in 
the  city  itself  it  must  have  lost  its  original  charac- 
ter, and  have  been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natali- 
tius. The  connexion,  however,  between  these  two 
characters  of  the  festival  is  manifest,  as  the  found- 
*TB  of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of  shep- 


1.  (Plat.,  Do  Lcgg.,  vii.,  p.  796.— Corn.  Nep.,  Epaai.,  2.— Lu- 
iM.  Lexiph.,  5.)  — 3.  (Scnec,  De  Bencf.,  v.,  3.  — iEschyl., 
Afva.,  171.  — Aothol.  Gr.,  torn,  li.,  p.  4U6,  ed.  Jacobs.)  — 3. 
(Xtn.,  Anab.,  iv..  B,  ^  20.  — Lurian,  Anarh.,  2}— 4.  (Alhcn.. 
«iL,  p.  53».)— 5.  (Paus.,  v.,  8,  ^  3  ;  iii.,  11,  ^  0.— Piiid.,  Ol.,viii., 
68.— Cell.,  XV.,  20.— Plut.,  Symp.,  ii.,  5.)— 0.  (Ilerod.,  iii.,  137. 
-<8tntb.,  vi.,  p.  262,  Ac- Diodor.,  xii.,  ».)  —  7.  (p.  135,  Ac.)— 
8.  (Feat.,  s.  t.  Palea.  —  Comparo  Popularia  sacra :  Varvo,  De 
Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  p.  55,  Dip.— Diouyn.,  i.,  p.  75,  Sjlburs.)— tf.  (Fea- 
tu,  a.  T.  Parihbas.— Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  47.— Varro,  De  Re  Ruat., 
iL,  1 .— Plin.,  H.  N.,  XTiii.,  66.)— 10.  (Diooya.,  I, c.)— II.  (Fast., 


herda,  and  the  oundeis  of  z.  religion  suited  to  aLe^ 

herds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described  b; 
Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and  smoke. 
The  things  burned  in  order  to  produce  this  purify- 
ing smoke  were  the  blood  of  the  Ociober-horsej  tlie 
ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at  the  festival  of  Ceres, 
and  the  shells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
sprinkled  with  water ;  they  washed  their  hands  in 
spring- water,  and  drank  milk  mixed  with  must.' 
As  regards  the  Octoher-horse  {equus  October)^  it  must 
be  observed,  that  in  early  times  no  bloody  sacrifice 
was  allowed  to  be  offered  at  the  Palilia,  and  the 
blood  of  the  October-horse,  mentioned  above,  was 
the  blood  which  had  dropped  from  the  tail  of  the 
horse  sacrificed  in  the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  This  blood  was  preserved  by 
the  vestal  virgins  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  at  the  Palilia.*  When,  to- 
wards the  evening,  the  shepherds  had  fed  their  flocks, 
branches  of  bay  were  used  as  brooms  for  cleaning 
the  stables  and  for  sprinkling  water  through  them, 
and,  lastly,  the  stables  were  adorned  with  bay 
boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  burned  sulphur, 
rosemary,  fir- wood,  and  incense,  and  made  the 
smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify  them ;  the 
flocks  themselves  were  likewise  purified  by  this 
smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  milk,  and  other  kinds 
of  eatables.  The  shepherds  then  offered  a  prayer 
to  Pales.  After  these  solemn  ritos  were  over,  the 
cheerful  part  of  the  festival  began :  bonfires  were 
made  of  heaps  of  hay  and  straw,  and  under  the 
sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes  the  sheep  were  again 
purified  by  being  compelled  to  run  three  times 
through  the  fire,  and  the  shepherds  them£elv(^  did 
the  same.  The  festival  was  concluded  by  a  feast 
in  the  open  air,  at  which  the  people  sat  or  lay  upon 
hen  .lies  of  turf,  and  drank  plentifully.' 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  festival  must,  at  least  in 
later  times,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  different  ma^c* 
ner ;  its  character  of  a  shepherd- festival  was  forgot- 
ten, and  it  was  merely  looked  upon  as  the  day  on 
which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  celebrated  as 
such  with  great  rejoicings.*  In  the  reign  of  Calig- 
ula, it  was  decreed  that  the  day  on  which  the  em- 
peror had  come  to  the  throne  should  be  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Palilia,  as  if  the  Empire  had 
been  revived  by  him,  and  bad  commenced  its  sec- 
ond .existence.*  Athensus*  says  that  before  his 
time  the  name  Palilia  had  been  changed  into  iZo- 
mana  {Tufiola).  Whether  this  change  of  name  was 
occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the  reign  of  Caligula 
just  mentioned,  is  unknown.^ 

PALIMPSESTUS.    {Vid.  Liber.) 

PALLA.    {Vid,  Pai.uum.) 

PaLL'ACE  (TroXAcic^).  ( Vid.  Concubixa.  Grbek. 

PALLIATA  FA'BULA.  {Vid.  Com(edia,  pagt 
300.) 

PA'LLIUM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM,  poci.  PALLA« 
{Ifidriov,  dim.  ifiaudtov ;  Ion.  and  poet,  ^po^),  a 
blanket  or  whittle,  a  sheet,  a  pall.  The  English 
cloak,  though  commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  tnms- 
lation  of  these  terms,  conveys  no  accurate  coniiejv 
tion  of  the  form,  material,  or  use  of  that  which  they 
denoted.  The  article  designated  by  them  was  al 
ways  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  ot,  ai 
least,  nearly  square  {Terpdyuva  Ifzaria,*  quadrahgu- 
lus^*).   Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  withoat  losi 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  1.  c.—Comi>are  Proport.,  ir.,  1,  30.)— 9.  (Sr- 
lin.,  p  2,  D.— Feat.,  a.  t.  October  equoi.  —  Plat..  Rumul.,  11. 
— 3.  ( fibuU.,  ii.,  5,  87,  Ac.  —  Clompare  Propert.,  it.,  4,  TS.)— 4 
(Alhen.,  viii.,  p.  361.)  — 5.  (Su«t.,  Calij.,  16.)  — 6.  (I.e.)— 7 
(Compare  Uartang,  Die  Relig.  drr  ROmcr,  ii.,  p.  150,  &eC  ~ft 
(Plaat..  Men.,  II.,  iii.,  41-47.— Orid,  Amor.,  111.,  i.,  IS ;  h.,  M.| 
—9.  (Poaidoniaa  ap.  Ather  ,  t.,  p.  21S.)>-10.  (Tertull.,  Da  Pti 
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or  wt&te  cither  into  lour  parts"  or  into  twelre."  It 
was,  indeed,  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was 
taken  from  the  loom  {tid.  Tela),  being  made  entirely 
by  the  weaver  (rd  ifidriov  iJ^^va^*),  without  any  aid 
from  the  tailor  except  to  repair  {sarcire,  uKeladai)  the 
injuries  which  it  sustained  by  time.  Although  it  was 
often  ornamented,  more  especially  among  the  nor- 
thern nations  of  Europe,  with  a  fringe  {vid.  Fim- 
BRiiE),  yet  this  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece 
with  the  pall  or  blanket  itself.  Also,  whatever  ad- 
Jitional  richness  and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art 
of  the  dyer,  was  bestowed  upon  it  before  its  mate- 
rials were  woven  into  cloth,  or  even  spun  into  thread. 
Most  commonly  it  was  used  without  having  under- 
f^one  any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  material, 
yuch  as  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  was  manufactured  in 
its  natural  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets 
were  commonly  white  {Xcvku  ifmTia^),  although, 
from  the  same  cause,  brown,  drab,  and  gray  were 
also  prevailing  colours.  The  more  splendid  and 
elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the  application  of 
the  murex  {muricataj  eonchyhata,  purpurea^  testis ; 
nop<pvpovv,  dXovpyfj^  Ifidria*),  the  kermes  {coceineusy 
kOKKLvov),  the  argol  (fucatus),  and  the  saffron  {era- 
ceus,  KpoKuTov).  {Vid.  Ckocotx.)  Pale  green  was 
also  worn  {bf^ffuKivov*).  Black  and  gray  pallia  were 
either  made  from  the  wool  of  black  sheep,'  or  were 
the  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  They  were  worn 
in  mourning  {fi€2,ava  Ifidna,*  ^aiuv  kaBfjTO,*),  and  by 
sorceresses."  The  pallium  of  one  colour  (idioxpoov 
Ifiuriov,  literally  "  the  self  coloured  blanket"")  was 
dittinguishcd  from  the  variegated  {xoikI'Kov)  ;  and 
of  this  latter  class  the  simplest  kinds  were  the  striped 
(5aW«rdv"),  in  which  the  effect  was  produced  by  in- 
serting alternately  a  woof  of  different  colours,  and 
the  check  or  plaid  {scutulatum^  tessdatum)^  in  which 
the  same  colours  were  made  to  alternate  in  the 
warp  also.  Zcuxis,  the  painter,  exhibited  at  the 
Olympic  games  a  plaid  having  his  name  woven  in 
the  squares  {tcsst-ct,  izXivdia)  in  golden  letters." 
.\n  endless  variety  was  produced  by  interweaving 
sprig-a  or  flowers  in  the  woof  {uvBeai  itsrroiKiXfik- 
pov**).  By  the  same  process,  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  complexity  and  refinement,  whole  figures, 
and  even  historical  or  mythological  subjects,  were 
introduced,  and  in  this  state  of  advancement  the 
weaving  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  females  of  the  first  distinction,"  and  of 
Minerva,  the  inventress  of  the  art,  herself"  The 
greatest  splendour  was  imparted  by  the  use  of  gold 
thread."  Homer  represents  Penelope  weaving  a 
purp  ^  blanket  for  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a 
beautiful  hunting-piece  wrought  in  gold."  The  epi- 
thet diwAof,  which  is  commonly  applied  by  the  po- 
rts to  these  figured  palls,  probably  denoted  that  they 
were  made  on  the  principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch 
parpct,  in  which  two  cloths  of  diflJerent  colours  are 
so  interlaced  as  to  form  one  double  cloth,  which  dis- 
pl.iys  a  pattern  of  any  kind,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artist. 

Although  pallia  were  finished  for  use  without  the 
intervention  of  the  tailor,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
embroiderer  {Fhrygio;  jtoikiXt^^,  7rXoVjUap«6f"),  and 
still  more  commonly  to  the  fuller  {yid.  Fjllo),  who 
received  them  both  when  they  were  new  from  the 

1.  (John,  XIX.,  23.)— 2.  (1  Kinps,  xi.,  30.)— 3.  (Plato,  Charm., 
p.  86,  98,  ed.  HeinUorf.  —  llipn.  Min.,  p.  21^.  ed.  Bokker.)  — 4. 
(Arlem.,  li.,  3.}— 5.  (Herarl.  Pont.  ap.  Athen  ,  xii.,  p.  512.)— 6. 
•Pollux,  Onom.,  vij.,  56.)— 7.  (Theoc.  v.,  <J8.)-8.  (Xen.,  Hist. 
Or.,  i..  7.  ♦  8.— Artiifii.,  1  c)— 9.  (Iritcripiii.uin  FcUows'b  Jour- 
IdJ,  1839,  p.  31.)-10.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  1.,  viii..  23.)— 11.  (ArtMn.,  1. 
a)--12.  (Xcn.,  Cyrop.,  ▼iii.,  8,  «  8.)  —  13.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxr., 
9,  ■.  30,  2.)— 14.  (Plato,  Ropubl.,  viH.,  p.  401,  ed.  Bekkcr.)-  15. 
(Ham.,  II.,  iii.,  125-128  ;  xxii.,  440,  441.)— 16.  (ApolL  Rhod.,  i., 
711-768.)  —  17.  (Virf?.,  iEn.,  iv.,  262-264.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii., 
•6 ;  xxxiii.,  19.— Au«on.,  Epiff  ,  87.  —  Thcmirt.,  Oral.,  21.  —Q. 
Cort.,  iii,  8,  17.)- 18.  (Od.,  xit.,  225-235.)— 19.  (JBaoh.j  c.  Ti- 
W-^.,  ).  118,  ed.  Reitko.— Schol.  ad  loc.) 
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I  loom  and  when  they  were  sullitd  througn  um. 
!  Hence  it  was  a  recommendation  oT  tliis  8tticl3  of 
attire  to  be  well  trodden  {k^armrov^)  and  well 
washed  (^TrAwcf*).  The  men  who  performed  the 
operation  are  called  ol  nXw^Cf  <•  ^i  the  washers,  is 
an  inscription  found  in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  An- 
other appellation  which  they  bore,  viz.,  o{  vTiBeu, 
the  treaders,'  is  well  illustrated  by  the  woodri  i 
representing  them  at  their  work  in  p.  453. 

Considering  pallium  and  palla,  Ifidrtov  and  ^vx>r 
as  generic  terms,  we  find  specific  terms  included 
under  them,  and  denoting  distinctions  which  dr 
pended  on  the  materials  of  which  the  cloth  w£ 
made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  far  iht 
most  common  material  was  wool.*  The  blanket 
made  of  it  {laneum  pallivtn*)  was  called  (from  the 
root  oflana,  wool)  in  Latin  Ljbna,  in  Greek  x^-<uva: 
and  as  the  blanket  varied,  not  only  in  colour  and 
ornament,  but  also  in  fineness,  in  closeness  of  tex- 
ture (IfiarUov  Xe-TTorjyraj*),  and  in  size,  some  of 
these  diflfevences  were  expressed  by  the  diminutives 
of  ;^;AaZva,  such  as  x^vtov,  x^^^^i^  X^'^v'^^'^ov,*  x^' 
viffKtov*  and  x'^-^^^^'^^^tov.^*  In  like  manner,  we 
find  the  sheet  not  only  designated  by  epithets  added 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  to  denote  that  it  was 
made  of  flax,  e.  ^.,  Ifturtov  Xivovv^  Xivoto  ve6ir/.vra 
(^dpea^^^  pallium  lineumf^*  but  also  distinguished  by 
the  specific  terms  linteum^  linteamen;  sindon^^^  aiv- 
(5(jv,**  and  its  diminutive  oivdovLov}^  A  coarse 
linen  sheet  was  also  called  ^ff(jv,**  and  a  fine  one 
bdovTjy  dim.  bBoviovV  These  specific  terms  are  no 
doubt  of  Egyptian  origin,  having  been  introduced 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  articles  of  merchandise  to  whicfc 
they  were  applied.  On  the  same  principle,  a  cotton 
sheet  is  called  palla  carbasea,^*  and  a  silk  shawl  i$ 
denominated  pallium  Se-.i'curn,**  and  hOdviov  S^pt 

The  following  instances  of  the  application  of 
sheets  and  blankets  to  the  purposes  of  common  life, 
show  that  their  uses  were  still  more  various  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  with  us ;  and  af 
though,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  application  may 
have  been  accidental,  it  serves  not  the  less  on  that 
account  to  demonstrate  the  form  and  properties  of 
the  thing  spoken  of,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
various  names  by  which  it  was  called  : 

I.  They  were  used,  as  we  use  them,  to  spread 
over  beds  and  couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  du- 
ring sleep  {Iftdnov^  IfiaTttrfto^t*^  ^a/>of,**  ;tA«ri»«,** 
X^avlffKiov^^  pallium^).  In  many  of  these  cases,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  blanket  which  was 
worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to  sleep  in  a  I 
night,  in  exact  agreement  wim  ine  pmmice  wnicli 
to  the  present  day  prevails  among  the  Bedoum 
Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  large  hykes  for 
both  purposes.    {Vid.  Lectus,  Lodix, Tapes.) 

II.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  used  or 
carpets.  Clitus,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when  ..e 
held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  iiri  irop^vpCnr  ifta- 


).  (ApoUon.  Rhod.,  ii.,  30.)— 9,  (Horn.,  Od.,  Tiii.,  435.)  —3 
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lax,  Tii.,  c.  16.)— 17.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  141 ;  xriii.,  595.  — Bmnek, 
Anal.,  iii.,  81.)— 18.  (Pmdent.,  Psychom.,  186,  187.)— 19.  (Stat- 
Sylv..  HI.,  iv.,  89.)— 20.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth.,  p.  164» 
170,  173,  177,  ed.  Blancardi.)-21.  (JElian.,  V.  H..  viii.,  7;  xii. 
1.— Dcut.,  xxir.,  IS.— Theophr,  Char.,  23.)— 38.  (Soph.,TrfteiL, 
916.  — Compare  587.)— 93.  (Theorrit.,  XYiii.,  19;  xxiY.»  34.— 
Horn.,  Od.,  ziT.,  500-521  \  xrii.,  86, 179;  xx.,  4.  95,  I4S.— Id. 
Hrmn.  in  Yen.,  159-164.;  —24.  (Alciph.,  1.  n  \—9^  (Jvt«  vl 
SOS.— Spwt.,  Hadr.,  SS.) 
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rutv.*  This  was  an  affectation  of  Eastern  luxur>. 
When  the  people  at  Jerusalem  spread  their  hykes 
upon  the  prroiind,*  they  intended  thereby  to  recog- 
nise Jesus  as  a  king.     {Vid.  Tapes.) 

III.  They  were  hung  over  doors,'  and  used  as 
awnings  or  curtains.*  Thus  Antigonus,  sitting  in 
his  tent,  heard  two  common  soldiers  reviling  him,  a 
blanket  or  sheet  (palla)  being  interposed  ;  he  shook 
it  a  liiilo,  and  said,  "  Go  fartlier  off,  lest  the  king 
^houlil  hear  you."* 

rv.  Xx  I  he  bath  persons  wiped  and  rubbed  them- 
4t;Ives  not  only  with  linen  sheets  {linteis),  but  with 
/cry  6oft  blankets  (palliis  ex  molliisima  lanafactis*). 
Vie  coarse  linen  cloth  used  for  this  purpose  was 
.  illed  aabanum  (adSapov). 

V.  Agamemnon^  holds  in  his  hand  "  a  great  pur- 
ple ^apof'*  to  serve  as  a  banner  floating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  Inen  and  cotton,  were 
used  for  sails  {tpcjaauveg,*  %l\6kpokov  <^upog^). 

VII.  When  Anthony's  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
soldiers,  having  failed  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity, 
Ihrew  upon  it  their  thick  blankets  {ifidna  avruv  tu 

VIII.  Thick  coarse  blankets,  which  had  not  been 
to  the  fuller  {IfiuTia  dyi/a:rra"),  were  UTapped  round 
ice  and  snow  to  keep  them  from  melting.  {Vid. 
Nix.) 

IX.  A  fine  white  blanket  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  shroud  {<t>upog  raijtfjiov,^*  lf£uTtop^*). 

X.  In  Asia,  horses  and  other  animals  used  to  ride 
upon  were  covered  with  beautiful  pallia,  especially 
upon  occasions  of  ceremony  or  of  rejoicing.  Cyrus 
had  200  horses  covered  with  striped  cloths.**  When 
the  Persian  ambassador,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to 
the  levee  in  London,  his  horses  were  in  like  man- 
ner covered  />a66(jToic  IfianoLC^*  {Vid.  Tapes.) 
From  this  we  must  distinguish  the  use  of  woollen 
horsecloths  in  Europe.** 

XI.  The  newly-born  infant  was  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  (^upof").     {Vid.  Incunabula.) 

XII.  Lastly,  the  blanket  was  the  most  common 
article  of  the  Amictus.  {Vid.  Chlamvs.)  Hence 
we  find  it  continually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tunica,  which  constituted  the  indutus.  Such 
phrases  as  "  coat  and  waistcoat,"  or  "  shoes  and 
stockings,"  are  not  more  common  with  us  than  such 
as  those  which  follow  in  ancient  authors :  tunica 
paUiumque  ;*•  Ifidrtov  Kal  ;ftrcji',  in  the  will  of  a  cer- 
tain philosopher  ;*•  to  Ifidriotf  kqI  tov xituviokov  ;  ^d- 
pog  jyJc  ;ftr(jv  ;'"  ;j;^fv.iv  r*  r/dk  xtrCfva  ;**  ;fXavif  Kai 
XiTuvLOKoc.*^  The  passages  referred  to  in  the  note 
also  exemplify  the  practice  of  naming  these  two  ar- 
ticles of  dress  together." 

But,  although  the  pallium  and  tunica  were  always 
regarded  as  essential  parts  of  an  entire  dress,  yet 
each  of  them  might  be  worn  without  the  other. 
Cases  in  which  the  tunic  was  retained  and  ilie 
blanket  laid  aside  are  explained  under  the  article 
Nodus.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pallium  would 
not  be  the  most  convenient  kind  of  dress  when  the 
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40— I«hii.xix..»^> 


wearei  oi  it  had  occasion  to  run ;  and  we  ftnd  thsi 
in  such  circumstances  he  either  pot  it  away  entire- 
ly,^ or  folded  it  up  as  a  Scottish  Highlander  folda 
his  plaid,  and  threw  it  round  his  neck  or  over  hm 
shoulder.*  Telemachus,  in  like  manner,  puts  off 
his  purple  pallium,  together  with  his  swordbelt, 
when  he  is  preparing  to  try  his  father's  bow.*  On 
the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  blanket  without  the 
under-clothing  indicated  poverty  or  severity  of  man- 
ners, as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,*  Ageeilaus,  and 
Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse.* 

The  blanket  was  no  doubt  often  folded  about  the 
body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from  cold,  and 
without  any  regard  to  gracefulness  of  appearance. 
It  is  thus  seen  on  the  persons  of  Polynices  and  Par- 
thenopaeus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio,  now  preserved 
at  Berlin,  representing  five  of  the  heroes  who  fought 
against  Thebes,  and  copied  on  an  enlarged  scale  in 
the  annexed  woodcut.    The  names  of  the  several 


heroes  are  placed  beside  them  in  Etruscan  letters. 
This  precious  relic  was  found  at  Perugia.  Winck- 
elmann^  reckons  it  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  works 
of  art,  and  says  that  "it  holds  among  intaglios  the 
same  place  which  Homer  occupies  among  poets." 
It  shows,  therefore,  how,  from  the  remotest  periods 
of  antiquity,  a  man  "swathed"  himself  in  his  blan- 
ket {airapyavuv  iavrov  roig  TpiSuvloig*).  By  a  slight 
adaptation,  the  mode  of  wearing  it  was  rendered 
both  more  graceful  and  more  convenient.  It  was 
first  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  b« 
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Ijiiid  the  back  and  under  the  rigl.t  arm,  leavinff  it 
bare,  and  then  thrown  again  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  example  in  a  bas-relief  engraved 
by  Dodwell.*  Another  very  common  method  was 
to  fasten  the  blanket  with  a  brooch  (vid.  Fibula) 
07er  the  right  shoulder  (ofi^iKepovaadai*)^  leaving 
too  light  arm  at  liberty,  and  to  pass  the  middle  of 
it  either  under  the  leA  arm,  so  as  to  leave  that  arm 
at  liberty  also,  or  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to 
jover  the  left  arm.  We  see  Phocion  attired  in  the 
last-mentioned  fashion  in  the  admired  statue  of  him 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.'  (See  woodcut.) 
Tlie  attachment  of  the  blanket  by  means  of  the 
brooch  caused  it  to  depend  in  a  graceful  manner 
{demissa  ex  kumeris*)^  and  contributed  mainly  to  the 
production  of  those  dignified  and  elegant  forms 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  ancient  sculptures. 
When  a  person  sat,  he  often  allowed  his  blanket  to 
fall  from  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  envelop  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  only. 

The  sagum  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
(see  woodcut,  p.  171)  was  a  woollen  pallium,  fast- 
ened, like  that  of  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  a  brooch, 
or  with  a  large  thorn  as  a  substitute  for  a  brooch.* 
The  Gauls  wore  in  summer  one  which  was  striped 
and  checkered,  so  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
plaid  which  still  distinguishes  their  Scottish  de- 
scendants ;  in  winter  it  was  thick,  and  much  more 
simple  in  colour  and  pattern.*  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  also  wore  different  pallia  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  summer  wear 
was  calk'd  Tiydog,  dim.  XyAuptov,'*  and  anfTpov,  dim. 
oneipiov,^  in  contradistinction  from  the  warm  blan- 
ket with  a  long  nap,  which  was  worn  in  winter 
{lana,*  X^aiva,^*  ax^aivoi^^).  This  distinction  in 
dress  was,  however,  practised  only  by  those  who 
could  afford  it.  Socrates  wore  the  same  blanket 
both  in  summer  and  winter." 

One  kind  of  blanket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
by  men  (rd  natdiKdv,  to  uvdpelov  Ifidnov^*).  Women 
grore  this  garment  as  well  as  men.  "  Phocion's 
irife,"  says  .'Elian,**  **wore  Phocion 's  blanket:" 
*/ut  Xanthippe,  as  related  by  the  same  author,'* 
would  not  wear  that  of  her  husband  Socrates.** 
When  the  mean«i  were  not  wanting,  women  wore 
blankets,  which  were  in  general  smaller,  finer,  and 
of  more  splendid  and  beautiful  colours  than  those  of 
men  {■&oifiurta  avdpeta"),  although  men  also  some- 
times displayed  their  fondness  for  dress  by  adopting 
jn  these  respects  the  female  costume.  Thus  Alci- 
biades  was  distinguished  by  his  purple  blanket, 
which  trailed  upon  the  ground  ;*•  for  a  train  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Grecian  as  well  as  Oriental 
dress  (i/zar/wi;  fXffif"),  the  general  rule  being  that 
the  upper  garment  should  reach  the  knee,  but  not 
the  ground.**  When  a  marriage  was  celebrated, 
ihe  bridegroom  was  conspicuous  from  the  gay  col- 
our of  this  part  of  his  dress."  The  works  of  an- 
cient art  show  that  weights  {glandes)  were  often 
attached  to  the  comers  of  the  pallium  to  keep  it  in 
.ts  proper  place  and  form. 

Philosophers  wore  a  coarse  and  cheap  blanket, 
Riifcli,  from  being  exposed  to  much  wear,  was 
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caUed  rpituv  and  rpiBuviov^  {pdUtutTun?).  Iv 
same  was  worn,  also,  by  poor  persons,'  by  the  Spar- 
tans,* and  in  a  later  age  by  monks  and  hcrmiti 
{^Lov  Tpi66vioVf*  sagum  rvsficvm*).  'l*hese  btao- 
keteers  {TpiSuvo^poi')  often  went  without  a  turie 
and  they  sometimes  supplied  its  place  by  the  great- 
er size  of  their  pallium.  It  is  recorded  of  the  phi- 
losopher Antisthenes  that  "he  first  douy&l  hij 
blanket,'**  in  which  contrivance  he  was  foIl3«r^d 
by  his  brother  Cynics,*  and  especially  by  I  ioj :«?nf  s 
who  also  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who,  accnn".  n»r  t,^ 
some,  was  the  inventor  of  this  fashion*'  Tlit  large 
pallium,  thus  used,  was  called  din^cU  {dij^-is^^l 
and  also  Exomis,  because,  being  worn  withcni  the 
fibula,  it  left  the  right  shoulder  bare,  is  seen  i :  the 
preceding  figure  of  Polynices,  and  in  the  bas-ie.'ief 
in  Dod well's  Tour  already  referred  to ;"  and,  when 
a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it  approached 
still  more  near  to  the  appearance  of  the  single- 
sleeved  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  superseded. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  wearing  the 
pallium,  mentioned  above,  it  was,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, worn  over  the  head,  and  sometimes  so  as 
to  cover  the  face,  more  especially,  I.  In  concealing 
grief,  or  any  other  violent  emotion  of  the  mind  ;*■ 
II.  In  case  of  rain  ;**  III.  In  offering  sacrifices,  and 
in  other  acts  of  religion.^*  Of  this  custom  Tiroan- 
thes  availed  himself  in  his  famous  picture  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia."  It  is  obvious  how  conve- 
nient the  pallium  was  for  concealing  weapons  or 
poison.  The  use  of  this  garment  to  envelop  the 
whole  person  gave  origin  to  the  metaphorical  appli- 
cation of  the  verb  palliare,  meaning  to  hide  or  dis- 
semble.    (Vtei.  Abolla.) 

Under  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  eaily  cmt- 
perors,  the  Toga  was  worn  by  men  instead  of  the 
pallium.  They  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  considered  that  to  be  palliatus  or  s:igaut 
instead  of  being  togatus  indicated  an  afl^ctation  of 
Grecian  or  even  barbarian  manners  {G-ictc  psIlU 
amictvt,^''  Graci  palliali**).  Caecina,  on  :*J  retom 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  the  Rf^rriSns  {/.> 
gatos)  by  addressing  them  in  a  plaid  {versicUoTg 
Ifagulo)  and  trowsers.  (Vid.  Bbacc*)"  A  small 
square  cloth  {palUolum)  was,  however,  worn  by  the 
Romans  on  their  heads  instead  of  a  hat,  when  ihev 
were  sickly  or  infirm  ;■•  and  some  of  them  eveii 
adopted  the  Greek  pallium  instead  of  the  Uomac 
toga." 

Among  the  Greeks  as  among  ourselves,  the  man 
ufacture  of  sheets,  blankets,  and  other  kinds  of 
cloth  employed  different  classes  of  work-people 
The  coarser  kinds  of  blankets  were  made  in  Mega- 
ris,  where  this  was  the  staple  trade  of  the  country, 
the  work  being  performed  by  slaves."  At  Atheuii 
there  was  a  general  cloth-market,  called  i/MirtoirA- 
Xif  ayopa." 

PALMA.     I.(Firf.  Pes.)    *II.  (Wrf  PncExix.) 

PALMIPES.     (Vid.  Pes.) 

PALUDAMENTUM,  according  to  Varro»*  and 
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Kf>stiiA,'  originally  signified  any  military  decoration ;  i 
but  tlie  word  is  always  used  to  denote  the  cloak  I 
vom  by  a  Roman  general  commanding  an  army,  I 
nis  principal  officers  and  personal  attendants,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  sagum  {vid.  Saoum)  of  the  ' 
rommon  soldiers,  and  the  toga,  or  garb  of  peace.    It  I 
was  the  practice  for  a  Roman  magistrate,  after  be 
f.ad  received  imperium  from  the  comitia  curiata,  and  { 
.offered  up  his  vous  in  the  Capitol,  to  march  out  of  i 
*he  city  arrayed  in  the  paludnmentum  {exire  paluda- 
:!M*),  attended  by  his  lictors  in  similar  attire  {palw- 
iatis  licloribus*) ;  nor  could  he  again  enter  the  gates 
:.Dtil  he  had  formally  divested  himself  of  this  em- 
blem of  military  power,  a  ceremony  considered  so 
^)lemn  and  so  indispensable  that  even  the  emperors 
observed  it.*    Hence  Cicero  declared  that  Verres 
nad  sinned  '*  contra  ausptcm,  contra  omnen  ^dvinas  ct 
h*'tnana8  religiones,"  because,  after  leavip^  the  city 
m  his  paludamentum  {cum  paiudatus  exiir  o.  he  stole 
hack  in  a  litter  to  tisit  his  mistress.* 

The  paludamentum  was  open  in  f  /  L.t,  reached 
down  to  the  knees  or  a  little  lower  p  '  i  hung  loose- 
ry  over  the  shoulders,  being  faF'r.»-a  across  the 
chest  by  a  clasp.  A  I'oolish  cos'.r/*,cr3y  has  arisen 
among  antiquaries  w^ith  regard  tv  V,c  ,x)sition  of  this 
clasp,  some  asserting  that  ^  '.'.s.cd  on  the  right 
shoulder,  others  on  me  lef\,  1  ,',L  parties  appealing 
to  ancient  statues  and  scvV^  i  cs  in  support  of  their 
several  opinions.  It  is  cyy.fLi,  from  the  nature  of 
the  garment,  as  repres' J^t  n  n  the  three  following 
illustrations,  that  tu".  l*iiok!d  must  have  shifted 
from  place  to  place  *'' cording  to  the  movements 
of  the  wearer;  acf r-/<'«ngly,  in  the  first  cut,  which 
contains  two  fig»;/e^  from  Trajan's  column,  one 
re|ire.senting  an  officer,  the  other  the  emperor  with 
a  tunic  and  frio;^  paludamentum,  we  observe  the 
clasp  on  the  nght  shoulder,  and  this  would  mani- 
festly be  its  usual  position  when  the  cloak  was  not 
ftsed  for  warmth,  for  thus  the  right  hand  and  arm 
would  be  free  and  unembarrassed  ;  but  in  the  sec- 
ond cut,  copied  from  the  Raccolta  Maffei,  represent- 
ing also  a  Roman  emperor,  we  perceive  that  the 


dasp  is  on  the  left  shoulder ;  while  in  the  third,  the 
■oble  head  of  a  warrior  from  the  great  mosaic  of 
Pompeii,  we  see  the  paludamentum  flying  back  in 
the  charge,  and  the  clasp  nearly  in  front.  It  may 
:e  said  that  the  last  is  a  Grecian  figure ;  but  this, 
if  trap,  is  of  no  importance,  since  the  chlamys  and 


the  paludamentum  were  essentially,  if  not  absoUiie- 
ly,  the  same.  Nonius  Marcellus  considers  the  two 
terms  synonjrmous,  and  Tacitus^  tells  how  th«; 
splendid  naumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  wa« 
viewed  by  Agrippina  dressed  chlamyde  aurata^  while 
Pliny*  and  Dion  Cassius,'  in  narrating  the  same 
story,  use  respectively  the  expressions  paluda-KiHtfi 
aurotextili  and  ;(Aa^vdt  diaxpv(T<fi. 


1.  (•.  T.)— S.  (Cic.  ad  Pam.,  nii.,  10.)— 3.  (Lit.,  xIj.,  10  ,  xlv., 
W.)— 4.  (T*cit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  89.— Compwe  Saetoo.,  Vitell.,  c.  II.) 
-a.  (Ill  Verr.,  II.,  t.,  13.) 
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The  colour  of  the  paludamentum  was  commouly 
white  or  purple,  and  hence  it  was  marked  and  re- 
membered that  Crassus,  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Carrhs,  went  forth  in  a  dark-coioured 
mantle.* 

PALUS,  a  Pole  or  Stake,  was  used  in  the  mili- 
tary exercises  of  the  Romans.  It  was  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tirones  had  to  attack  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  enemy ;  hence  this  kind  of  exercise 
is  sometimes  called  Palaria.*  Juvenal*  alludes  to 
it  when  he  says,  "  Quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali  ?"  and 
MartiaP  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  stipes,  "Aut 
nudi  stipitis  ictus  hehcs."* 

PAMBOIOTIA  {UafiCoiuria),  a  festive  panegyrit 
of  all  the  Boeotians,  which  the  grammarians  com- 
pare with  the  Panathenea  of  the  Atticans  and  tho 
Panionia  of  the  lonians.  The  principal  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  common  worship  of  Athena 
Itonia,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coronea,  near  which  the  panegyris  was  held.* 
From  Polybius,**  it  appears,  that  during  this  national 
festival  no  war  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  war  a  truce  was  always  concluded. 
The  panegyris  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch."  It 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Pamboeotia  had  any 


1.  (Ann.,  xii^  50.)-5.  (H.  N..  xxxiii.,  3.)-3.  (Ix.,  33.)— 4 
(Vol.  Max.,  i.,  «,  ^  11.— Compare  Phn.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  1.— Hlr 
tiua,  De  Bello  Afric,  c.  57.)-^.  (Veget.,  i..  ll.)-«.  (vi.,  247.) 
—7.  (vii.,  3«,  «  8.)-8.  (Becker,  Callus,  i.,  p  278.)— 9.  (Strabo. 
ix.,  p.  411.  — Pan*.,  ix.,  34.  k  1.)  — 10  (iv  ,  3 ;  ix.,  34.)  — H 
(Amat.  Narrat    p.  774,  VJ 
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PANATHENiEA. 


hAlVATHrxNi^A.' 


OUDg  to  du  with  the  political  constitution  of  B<Botia, 
or  with  the  relation  of  its  several  towns  to  Thebes, 
which  was  at  their  head.  The  question  is  discussed 
in  Sainte  Croix,  Des  gouvernemenls  fidirat.y  p.  211, 
4tc. — llaoul  Rochette,  Sur  la  forme  et  Vadministr. 
de  Ntat  fidi rati/ des  Biotiens,  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
dc3  Uacrip.,  vol.  viii.  (1827),  p.  214,  &c.  —  Wach- 
srauth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  p.  128,  <kc. 

PANATHEN^fJA  {WavadtivaLa),  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  of  the  festivals  celebrated  in  Attica 
n  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of  Athena 
Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  city.  It  was  said 
lo  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius,*  and  its 
original  name,  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  was 
believed  to  have  been  Athenaea  ;  but  when  Theseus 
united  all  the  Atticans  into  one  body,  this  festival, 
which  then  became  the  common  festival  of  all  At- 
ticans, was  called  Panathenaea.*  According  to  this 
account,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  of  the  festi- 
val was  derived  from  that  of  the  city ;  but  the 
original  name  Athenea  was  undoubtedly  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess,  and  the  subsequent  appel- 
lation Panalhenaca  merely  signifies  the  festival  of 
Athena,  common  to,  or  celebrated  by,  all  the  Attic 
tribes  conjointly.  Panalhenaea  are  indeed  men- 
tioned as  having  been  celebrated  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus,'  but  these  writers  merely  transfer 
a  name  common  in  their  own  days  to  a  time  when 
it  was  not  yet  applicable.  The  Panathenaea,  which, 
as  far  as  the  character  implied  in  the  name  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  regarded  as  an  institution  of  The- 
seus, were  celebrated  once  in  every  year.*  All 
«rriters  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival 
agree  in  distinguishing  two  kinds  of  Panathenaea, 
the  greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
former  were  held  every  fifth  year  {irEvratniplg^ 
while  the  latter  were  celebrated  once  in  every  year. 
Libanlus,*  by  mistake,  calls  the  lesser  Panathenaea 
rpurripig. 

The  time  when  the  lesser  Panathenaea  (which 
are  mostly  called  Panathenaea,  without  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
adjective  peyiika)  were  celebrated,  is  described  by 
Proclus,*  in  a  vague  manner,  as  following  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Bend  id  ia ;  from  which  Mcursius  in- 
fers that  the  Panathenaea  were  held  on  the  day 
after  the  Bendidia,  that  is,  on  the  20th  of  Tharge- 
lion.  Petitus,^  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demosthenes*  that  the  Panathenaea  must  have  fall- 
en in  the  month  of  Hecatombaeon,  and  Corsini*  has 
farther  proved,  from  the  same  passage  of  Demos- 
thenes, that  the  festival  must  have  commenced  be- 
fore the  20th  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add  that 
it  was  probably  on  the  17th.  Clinton**  has  revived 
the  opinion  of  Meursius." 

The  great  Panathenaea  were,  according  to  the 
unanimous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  a  pentaeteris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad." 
Proclus"  states  that  the  great  Panathenaea  were  held 
on  the  28lh  of  Hecatombason.  This  statement, 
however,  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  great 
Panathenaea  only  lasted  for  one  day;  but  Proclus,  in 
mentioning  this  particular  day,  was  probably  think- 
ing of  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  festival  on  which 
the  great  procession  took  place,**  and  which  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  festival  lasted  for  several 


1.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  nava0//va(a'-Man&.  Par.,  Ep.,  10.)— 9. 
/P»u§.,  viii.,  2,  4  1.— Plut.,  Thes..  24.-Apollod.,  iii.,  14,  «  6.— 
Hytfia.,  Poet.  Attron.,  ii  ,  13.  — Suid.,  s.  v.  UavaOnvaia.) —  Z. 
/Apollod.,  lii.,  15,  ^  7.— Diod.,  ir.,  (H).)— 4.  (Harpocr.,  Suid.,  s. 
V.)>-5.  (Argum.  ad  Democth.,  Mid.,  p.  5I0.)~6.  (ad  Plat.,  Tim., 
p.  16,  *c.)— 7.  (Leg.  Att.,  p.  18.)— 8.  (c.  Timocr.,  p.  708.)— 9. 
(Paat.  Att.,  ii.,  M7,  Ac.)- 10.  (Part.  Hellen.,  ii.,  p.  332,  Ac.)— 
n.  (Compai^  H.  A.  Miiller,  Panathenaica,  c.  3.)- 12.  (BOckh, 
^aata.,  if.,  p.  165,  Ac.)  — 13,  (ad  Plat  Tim.,  p.  0.)*-14.  (Thu- 
Bfd.,  Ti.,M.) 
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days.*  We  have,  moreover,  evety  reason  lo  top' 
pose,  with  B(>ckh,  that  the  great  Panathenaea  todi 
place  on  the  same  days  of  the  morth  of  Hecatom- 
baeon on  which  the  lesser  Panathenae:>  were  held, 
and  that  the  latter  were  not  held  at  .ill  in  thoM 
years  in  which  the  former  were  celebrated.  Now 
if,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  lesser  Panathenia 
commenced  on  the  17th,  and  the  last  day  of  the 
greater  festival  fell  on  the  28th  of  Hccatombirdn 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  believing  that  thr 
lesser,  as  well  as  the  greater  Panathenaea,  lasted  (ci 
twelve  days,  that  is,  from  the  17th  to  the  28th  ol 
Hecatombaeon.  This  time  is  not  too  long,  if  we 
consider  that  the  ancients  themselves  call  the  Pan- 
athenaea the  longest  of  all  festivals,*  and  if  we  bea. 
in  mind  the  great  variety  of  games  and  ceremonies 
that  took  place  during  the  season.  When  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  greater  end  lesser  Panathenaea 
was  introduced  is  not  certain,  but  the  former  aiv. 
not  mentioned  before  01.  66,  3,*  and  it  may,  tliere- 
fore,  be  supposed  that  th^y  were  instituted  a  short 
time  before  01.  66,  perhaps  by  Pisistratus,  for  ahoui 
his  time  certain  innovations  were  made  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Panathenaea,  as  is  mentioned  below. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  two  festivals 
only  was,  that  the  greater  one  was  more  solemn, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  the  peplus  of  Athena  was 
carried  to  her  temple  in  a  most  magnificent  pre- 
cession, which  was  not  held  at  the  lesser  Panathe 
naea. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amusements  of  the 
Panathenaea  were :  rich  sacrifices  of  bulls,  foot, 
horse,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lampadephoria ;  rhapsodists  rec* 
ted  the  poems  of  Homer  and  other  epic  jioets,  philos- 
ophers disputed,  cockfights  were  exhibited,  and  the 
people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other  amureraci  U 
and  entertainments.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  all  these  solemnities  and  games  took 
place  at  the  Panathenaea  from  the  earliest  time: 
Gymnastic  contests,  horse  and  chariot  races  artd 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the  legends  belonging  to 
the  period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Theseus.*  The 
prize  in  these  contests  was  a  vase  filled  with  oil 
from  the  ancient  and  sacred  olive-tree  of  Athena  on 
the  acropolis.*  A  great  many  of  such  vases,  called 
Panathenaic  vases  (o^^opf  tf  Hava^jyvaiKOi*),  have  in 
late  years  been  found  in  Etruria,  Southern  Italy. 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  They  represent  on  one  side  the 
figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  various  con- 
tests and  games  In  which  these  vases  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.  The  contests  themselves 
have  been  accurately  described  from  these  vases  by 
Ambrosch,^  and  the  probable  order  in  which  they 
took  place  has  been  defined  by  Miiller.* 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  only  read  by  rhapso- 
dists  at  the  great  Panathenaea;'  and  this  custom 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  or  of  his  son 
Hipparchus,  alter  these  poems  had  been  collected. 
Afterward  the  works  of  other  epic  poets  were  also 
recited  on  this  occasion.^*  Songs  in  praise  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  appear  to  have  been  among 
the  standing  customs  at  the  Panathensa.  Musical 
contests  in  singing,  and  in  playing  the  flute  and  the 
cithara,  were  not  introduced  at  the  Panathenaea  until 
the  time  of  Pericles ;  they  were  held  in  the  Ode- 
um.*^ The  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  these 
contests  was  Phiynis,  in  01. 81,  1."    The  prixe  lor 


1.  (Schol.  ad  Earip.,  Hec.,  464.  —  Ariatid.,  Panath.,  ^  117.* 
— S.  (Schol.  ad  Ariatoph.,  Nub.,  385.)— S.  (Thacvd.,  Ti.,  M :  i. 
90.  —  Herod.,  t.,  M.)  —  4.  (Apdlod.  and  Diod.,  11.  oc.  —  Plut. 
Thea.,  24.)— 5.  (Piud.,  Nom.,  x.,  85,  &c.— Schol.  aJ  Soi-h.,  (Ed. 
Col.,  008.)— 6.  (Athen.,  t.,  p.  lOO.)— 7.  (AnnaL  del .  InatiU,  ISSt, 
p.  04-89.)- 8.  (1.  c,  p.  80,  Ac.)-».  (Lvcnxf .,  c.  Leocr.,  p.  16I.I 
-10.  (Plat.,  Hippani.,  p.  W8,  B.~-filiaii,  V.  H..  Tiiiji)-U 
(Flat.,  Pericl.,  13.)  — 12.  (ScboL  ad  Arittoph-,  Nvbn  B'l.-' 
Mann.  Par.,  Ep.,  04.) 
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Ciie  fictors  in  the  musical  contests  was,  as  in  the 
gymnastic  contests,  a  vase,  but  with  an  additional 
chaplet  of  olive-branches.'  Cyclic  choruses  and 
other  kinds  of  dances  were  also  performed  at  the 
Panathensa,*  and  the  pyrrhic  dance  in  armour  is 
expressly  mentioned.'  Of  the  discussions  of  phi- 
losophers and  orators  at  the  Panathenea  we  still 
possess  two  specimens,  the  ?^yog  UavadrivaiKo^  of 
Isocrates,  and  that  of  Aristides.  Herodotus  is  said 
to  have  recited  his  history  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
Panatbensa.  The  management  of  the  games  and 
contests  was  intrusted  to  persons  called  uOXoOirait 
whoso  number  was  ten,  one  being  taken  from  every 
tribe.  Their  office  lasted  from  one  great  Panathe- 
naic  festival  to  the  other.*  It  was  formerly  be- 
lieved, on  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius,*  that 
dramatic  representations  also  took  place  at  the  Pan- 
athensea,  but  this  mistake  has  been  clearly  refuted 
by  Bockh.* 

The  lampadephoria,  or  torch-race  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea,  has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuth,'  with  that  of  the  Bendidia. 
Oo  what  day  it  was  held,  and  in  what  relation  it 
«tood  to  the  other  contests,  is  unknown,  though  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the  even- 
ing. It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that 
the  lampadephoria  only  took  place  at  the  great  Pan- 
athensea,  but  this  rests  upon  the  feeble  testimony 
of  Libanius,'  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
this  lampadephoria  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Pan- 
atheniea  in  general,  without  the  epithet  fieyuXa, 
which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  common 
to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum.* 
The  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  lampadephoria  was 
probably  the  iampas  itself,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Hermes." 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
ancient  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro- 
duction Another  instance,  in  this  respect,  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  Panathenaea  is  represented  in  the  great  pro- 
cession. But  they  neither  represent  all  the  solem- 
nities— fur  the  lampadephoria  and  some  of  the  gym- 
nastic contests  are  not  represented — nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacrificed 
beauty  and  symmetry  merely  to  give  the  solemni- 
ties in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  succeeded 
one  another  at  the  festival.  In  fact,  we  see  in 
these  sculptures  the  flute  and  cithara  players  rep- 
resented as  preceding  the  chariots  and  men  on 
horseback,  though  the  contests  in  chariot  and  horse 
racing  probably  preceded  the  musical  contests. 
But  we  may  infer,  from  the  analogy  of  other  great 
festivals,  that  the  solemnities  commenced  with  sac- 
rifices. The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathenaea  were  very 
munificent;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as 
every  colony  of  Athens,  and,  during  the  lime  of  her 
greatness,  every  subject  town,  had  to  contribute  to 
this  sacrifice  by  sending  one  bull  each."  The  meat 
of  the  victims  appears  to  have  been  distributed 
axong  the  people;  but,  before  the  feasting  com- 
mencfiif.  the  public  herald  prayed  for  the  welfare 
^nd  prosperity  of  the  Republic.  After  the  battle 
Mf  Marathon  the  Plataeans  were  included  in  this 
prayer." 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panathenaea 


I  was  the  magnificent  procession  to  the  Temple  oi 
Athena  Polia.s,  which,  as  stated  above,  probably 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season. 
The  opinion  of  Creuzer,^  that  this  procession  also 
took  place  at  the  lesser  Panathensea,  is  opposed  tu 
all  ancient  authorities  with  the  exception  of  thr 
scholiasts  on  Plato*  and  on  Aristophanes,'  and 
these  scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confusiou 
about  the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
cession is  represented  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  de 
scription  and  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work 
of  art,  and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  would 
lead  us  too  far.*  The  chief  object  of  this  proces- 
sion was  to  carry  the  pcplus  of  the  goddess  to  her 
temple.  This  peplu?  was  a  crocus-coloured  gar- 
ment for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maidens  called 
IpyaoTLvaL.^  (Compare  Ark hbphoeia.)  In  it  were 
woven  Enceladus  and  the  giants,  as  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  goddess.*  Proclus'  says  that  the 
figures  on  the  peplus  represented  the  Olympic  gods 
conquering  the  giants,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  sub- 
ject represented  on  a  peplus  worn  by  an  Athena 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  later  times,  when  the  Athenians  over- 
whelmed Demetrius  and  Antigonus  with  their  flat- 
teries, they  also  decreed  that  their  images,  along 
with  those  of  the  gods,  should  be  woven  into  the 
peplus.*  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple 
by  men,  but  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship  ;* 
aod  this  ship,  which  was  at  other  times  kept  near 
the  Areopagus,"  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  is 
said,  by  aubterraneoua  machines.  What  these  ma- 
chmes  may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscuri- 
ty. The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Ceramicus, 
near  a  monument  called  Leocorium,"  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  and  thence  along  the  Pelas- 
gic  wall  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  to  the 
Pnyx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
statue  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  this  procession  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Attica  appears  to  have  taken  part,  either  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  tho 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Aged  men  carried  olive- 
branches,  and  were  called  i^aXhx^opoi  ;**  young  men 
attended,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  in  armour ;"  and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  of 
Athens  carried  baskets,  containing  oflferings  for  the 
goddess,  whence  they  were  called  icav^j^dpoz."  Re- 
specting the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  proces- 
sion, and  the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  see  Hv- 

ORIAPHORIA. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  gold  crown  at  the  great  Panathe- 
naea, and  the  herald  had  to  announce  the  event 
during  the  gymnastic  contests."  Prisoners,  also, 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  freedom  during  the  great 
Panathenaea." 

(Compare  J.  Meursii,  Panalhenaat  liber  Mngidaris^ 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1619;  C.  HoflTmann,  PanatLynaikos, 
Cassel,  1835,  8vo ;  H.  A.  MuUer,  Panathenaica, 
Bonn,  1837,  8vo;  C.  O.  Miiller's  Dissertation, ^uo 
anni  tempore  Panaihciuta  minora  celebrala  tint,  which 


1  (Said.,  •.  T.  UavaB^vata.)  —  9.  (Lys.,  D«  Muner.  Accept., 
It.  161.)— 3.  (Aristoph.,  Nub.,  9S8,  with  the  ichol.)— 4.  (Pollux, 
Oaom.,  Tiii.,  8,  ft.)— 5.  (iii.,  56.  —  Compare  Suidas,  s.  r.  Tcrpa- 
A#y/a.)— 6.  (OnBC.  Tng,  Princip.,  p.  207.)— 7.  (Hell.  Alt.,  ii.,  2, 
p.  S46.)— 8.  ( Argum.  ad  Demofltk,  Mid.,  p.  5J0.)— 0.  (i.  v.  Kcpa- 
■Acis.)— 10.  (BOckh,  Ck>rp.  Inacript.,  i.,  n.  243,  250.)  — II. 
(Sibil,  ad  Ariatoph.,  Nub.,  385.)— 12.  (Herud.,  vi..  111.) 


1.  (Symbol.,  ii.,  p.  810.)— 2.  (Republ.,  iait.)— 3.  (Equit.,  566.) 
4.  (Vid.  Stuart,  Antiq.  of  Athena,  toI.  ii.— Leake,  Topogr.  of 
Athens,  p.  215,  &c.— C.  O.  MQller,  Handboch  der  Archfiol  dei 
Kunst,  ^  118.— H.  A.  Miiller,  Panath.,  p.  96,  Ac.)— 5.  (Ilesvrh., 
a.  T.)— 6.  (Eurip.,  Hoc,,  466.— Schol.  ad  Ari»toph.,  Eqnit.,  566. 
Suid.,  t.  ▼.  n/wAos.— Viry.,  Cir.,  20,  Ac— Compare  Plat.,  Eu- 
thyd.,  p.  6.)  —7.  (ad  Plat.,  Tim.)— 8.  (Plat.,  Demctr.,  10.)— 0. 
(Schol.  Horn  ,  11.,  ».,  734.— Philottr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  i.,  5,  p.  550.— 
Compare  Bdckh,  Gi»c.  Trag.  Princ,  p.  193,  Ac- Schol.  ad 
Ariatoph.,  Pac.,418.)— 10.  (Paue.,  i.,  29,  «  1.)— 11.  (Thucyd.,  j., 
20.)— 12.  (Etym.  Magn.  and  Hesych.,  •.  v.)— 18.  (Thucyd..  ▼!., 
56.)— 14.  (Uarpocr.,  «.  t.  Kavij^tfpof.— Compare  Thucyd.,  1.  c\ 
—15.  (Demoath.,  Do  Corona,  p.  265.  —  Compare  Meuiiiua,  Paa 
ath.,  p.  43.)  — 16.  (Ulpian  ad  Demoath.,  e.  Timocr.,  p.  740  . 
mporc  Deaioath.,  De  Fala.  Leg.,  p.  S94.) 


Compare  1 
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PANCRATIUM. 


PANCRATIirM. 


m  repiiuted  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.,  ii.,  p. 
W7-336.) 

PANORATIAST^.     {Vid.  Pancratium.) 

PANCRAT'IUM  {nayKpariov)  is  derived  from 
nuv  and  Kpdroc,  and  accordingly  signifies  an  ath- 
letic game,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the  fighter 
were  called  into  action.  The  pancratium  was  one 
of  the  games  or  gymnastic  contests  which  were  ex- 
hibited a:  all  the  great  festivals  of  Greece ;  it  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestling  (iruyfi^  and  iruXij\ 
and  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  or  hard 
exercises  (aycwtofxara  papia  or  PapvTepa)^  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  exertions  it  required,  and  for 
his  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the  gym- 
nasia ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  probably 
not  without  modifications,  to  render  it  easier  for  the 
boys.  According  to  the  ancient  physicians,  it  had 
very  rarely  a  beneficial  influence  upon  health.^ 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pancratium  was  forbidden, 
aut  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and  ir- 
regular fight,  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
)ven  biting  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
ind  in  which,  in  short,  everything  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  might  hope  to  overcome 
':he  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game  nor 
the  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and,  as  it 
was  not  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  until  01. 
33,*  we  may  presume  that  the  game,  though  it  may 
have  existed  long  before  in  a  rude  state,  was  not 
Drought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  until  a  short 
time  before  that  event.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  of  an  inventor  of  the  pancratium,  as  it  must 
have  gradually  arisen  out  of  a  rude  mode  of  fighting, 
which  is  customary  among  all  uncivilized  nations, 
and  v-hich  was  kept  up  at  Sparta  in  its  original 
statt:.  But  the  Greeks  regarded  Theseus  as  the  in- 
venlc '  tf  the  pancratium,  who,  for  want  of  a  sword, 
was  Jdid  to  have  used  this  mode  of  fighting  against 
the  Minotaurus.*  Other  legends  represented  Hera- 
cles as  having  been  victor  in  the  pancratium,*  and 
later  writers  make  other  heroes  also  fight  the  pancra- 
tium ;•  but  these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancra- 
tium was  once  introduced  at  Olympia,  it  soon  found 
its  way  also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  we  also 
find  it  practised  in  Italy.  In  01. 143  the  pancratium 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Phsedi- 
mus,  a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.*  This  innova- 
tion had  been  adopted  before  in  others  of  the  na- 
tional games,  and  in  the  61st  Pythiad  (01.  108)  we 
find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaides  as  victor 
in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games. ^  At  the 
Isthmian  games  tLe  pancratium  for  boys  is  not  men- 
tioned till  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;*  but  this  may  be 
merely  accidental,  and  the  game  may  have  been 
practised  long  before  that  time. 

Pliilostratus*  says  that  the  pancratium  of  men 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic  contests  ;  and 
the  combatants  must  certainly  have  shown  to  the 
Bpcctalors  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  exciting  spec- 
tacles, as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and  wrestling  ap- 
peared here  united.**  The  combatants  in  the  pan- 
cratium did  not  use  the  cestus,  or  if  they  did,  it  was 
the  lfiavTe(:  fiaXaKorepot  {vid.  Ckstus),  so  that  the 
hands  remained  free,  and  wounds  were  not  easily 
inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  pancratiastae 
{vayKpanacTTai)  or  Tcd^tfiaxoi.  * '  They  fought  naked, 
and  had  their  bodies  anointed  and  covered  with 
sand,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  take  hold  of 

L  (Mercurialia,  Do  Arte  Gymnast.,  t.,  7.) — ^8.  (Paua.,  v.,  8,  ^ 
t.)—Z.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  Nera.,  t.,  89.)— 4.  (Paus.,  r.,  8,  H.- 
Hrgin.,  Fah.,  273.)  — 5.  (I.ucau,  Pharaal.,  iv.,  013,  <<b;c.)— 6. 
(Pans.,  ▼.,  8,  in  fin.)— 7.  (Paas.,  x.,  7,  ^  3.)— 8.  (Corsini,  Di«- 
•ert.  Agon.,  p.  101.)— tt  (Iniag ,  ii.,  6.)— 10.  (Ariitot.,  Rhet.,  i., 
*  — Plut.,  Syinp  ,  ii.,  p  03^  C.)-ll.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  30, 5.) 
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one  another.*  In  cases  where  the  contests  of  tti« 
pancratiastae  were  not  regulated  by  strict  rules,  it 
might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen,  that  the  figlit- 
ers  made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails  ;*  but  such  ir 
regularities  probably  did  not  occur  at  any  of  the 
great  public  games. 

When  two  pancratiastae  began  their  contest,  thi 
first  object  which  each  of  them  attempteil  to  ac- 
complish was  to  gain  a  favourable  position  e.irl« 
trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  that  tbt  sur 
might  shine  in  his  face,  or  that  other  inccnvenien- 
ces  might  prevent  his  fighting  with  success.  This 
struggle  {ayliv  irepl  rijc  trrdaet^*)  was  only  the  in- 
troduction to  the  real  contest,  though,  in  certain  ca- 
ses, this  preparatory  struggle  might  terminate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  wear  out 
the  other  by  a  series  of  stratagems,  and  cniiipci 
him  to  give  up  farther  resistance.  Soslratns  ot 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  tncics  « 
When  the  real  contest  began,  each  of  the  fighteis 
might  commence  by  boxing  or  wrestling,  according- 
ly as  he  thought  he  should  be  more  successful  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  victory  was  not  de- 
cided until  one  of  the  parties  was  killed  or  lifted  op 
a  finger,  thereby  declaring  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  the  contest  either  from  pain  or  fatigue.* 
It  usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wrestling  which  then  commenced 
was  called  dvcuOuvoitaXTi^  and  continued  till  one  of 
the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  was 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrbi- 
chion  or  Arrachion,  of  Phigalia  in  01.  54.'  A  lively 
description  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  is  given  by 
Philostratus.''  Sometimes  one  of  the  fighters  fell 
down  on  his  back,  on  purpose  that  he  might  thus 
ward  oflT  the  attacks  of  his  antagonist  more  i-asily, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  trick  called  vn-noojuoc-  Tlie 
usual  mode  of  making  a  person  fall  was  to  pnt  one 
foot  behind  his,  and  then  to  push  him  backward,  cr 
to  seize  him  round  his  body  in  such  a  manner  thst, 
the  upper  part  being  the  heavier,  the  person  lost  his 
balance  and  thus  fell.  Hence  the  expressions  ^r- 
aw  Xofi^avtiVf  fieaoXaSetv^  /leaov  oipeiv,  ru  ftiaa  ix^tv^ 
Aia  fitfpav  air^v,  6lo^    The  annexed  woodcut  rep- 


resents two  pairs  of  pancratiastae  ;  the  one  on  ttite 
right  hand  is  an  example  of  the  avoxAivon-aXj?,  and 
that  on  the  left  of  the  fuaoTM^eiv,  They  are  taken 
from  Krause*s  Gymnastik  und  Agomstik  d.  HelUn., 
Taf.,  xxi.,  b.,  fig.  35,  b.  31  b.,  where  they  are  cop- 
ied  respectively  from  Grivaud,  Rec.  d.  Mon,  Ant., 
vol.  i.,  pi.  20,  21,  and  Krause,  Signamm.  vet.  iconeSy 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratium  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
games  which  Caligula  gave  to  the  people.'  After 
this  time  it  seems  to  have  become  extremely  popa- 

1.  (Philort.,  1.  c— Atistoph.,  Pax,  848.)— S.  iPhilort,  Lc— 
Lucian,  Demonax,  c.  40.— Pint.,  I  vo.  Apoph.,  p.  S34:  D.,  94 
Fnuic.)— 3.  (^ach.,  o.  Ctcsiph.,  p.  -^  ed.  »eph.)— 4.  (Paoa 
vi.,  4,  ^  1.)— 5.  (Fabcr,  A«oni«t.,  i.,  k  -4.  (?^a«.,  riiu.  40, «  1 
Ac— Euaeb.,  Chron.,  p.  150,  Sciaijf.)— «.  (1.  o.)— 8.  (SoaSr  «d 
Eaieb..  Chroo.,  p.  48.)— 0.  (Dion  Cm«   Uz.,  12J 


PANDECT.E. 


I'ANDKCT-fi. 


B«i.  anil  Justinian  {Novtll,  cv ,  c.  i,  provided  nay- 
xnpirov  be,  as  some  suppose,  a  m  jtake  for  irayKpd- 
nov)  made  it  one  of  the  seven  solemnities  {izpooSoi) 
which  the  consuls  had  to  provide  for  the  amusement 
if  the  people. 

Several  of  the  Greek  pancratiastte  have  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar,  name- 
ly, Timodemus  of  Athens,^  Melissus  and  Strepsi- 
tdes  of  Thebes,'  Aristoclides,  Oleander,  and  Phy- 
lacides  of  iEgina,*  and  a  hoy,  Pytheas  of  -iEgina.* 
But,  besides  these,  the  names  of  a  great  many  oth- 
er victors  in  the  pancratium  are  known.* 

The  diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiaste  was 
the  safne  as  that  of  other  athletse.*     ( Vid.  Ath- 

Ll.TJB.^ 

PANDECTiE  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  year  A.D.  530,  Justinian,  by  a  constitution 
addressed  to  Tribonian,  empowered  him  to  name  a 
cobimission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  code  out  of 
the  writings  of  those  jurists  who  had  enjoyed  the 
jus  respondendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  em- 
peror, **  antiquorum  prudenlium  quibus  auctorilatem 
conss^ribendarum  interpretandarumque  legum  aacratis- 
timi  principes  prabuerunt.**  The  compilation,  how- 
ever, comprises  extracts  from  some  writers  of  the 
republican  period.^  Ton  years  were  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  instructions  of  the 
empenyr  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  wus  antiquated  or  superfluous,  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  contradictions,  and 
to  make  (luch  other  changes  as  should  produce,  out 
of  the  m.iss  of  ancient  juristical  writmgs,  a  useful 
and  complete  body  of  law  {jm  antiquum).  The 
compilati(5i  was  to  be  distributed  into  fifly  books, 
and  the  bcoks  were  to  be  subdivided  into  titles  {tit- 
mi)  The.  work  was  to  be  named  Digesta,  a  Latin 
term  indi<  ating  an  arrangement  of  materials,  or 
Pandectae,  a  Greek  word  expressive  of  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  work.  It  was  also  declared 
that  no  conimentaries  should  be  written  on  this  com- 
pilation, but  permission  was  given  to  make  paratit- 
la  or  references  to  parallel  passages,  with  a  short 
statement  of  their  contents.*  It  was  also  declared 
that  abbreviations  (sigla)  should  not  be  used  in 
forming  the  text  of  the  Digest.  The  work  was 
completed  in  three  years  (17  Cal.  Jan.,  533),  as  ap- 
peal's by  a  constitution,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  confirmed  the  work,  and  gave  to  it  legal  au- 
thority.* 

Besides  Triboifian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  employed  on  the  work,  among 
whom  were  the  professors  Dorotheus  and  Anatolus, 
who  for  that  purpose  had  been  invited  from  the  law- 
school  of  Bery  tus,  and  Theophilus  and  Cratinus,  who 
resided  at  Constantinople.  The  compilers  made 
use  of  about  two  thousand  diflerent  treatises,  which 
contained  above  3,000,000  lines  (versus,  ttrixot),  but 
the  amount  retained  in  the  compilation  was  only 
150,000  lines.  Tribonian  procured  this  large  col- 
cction  of  treatises,  many  of  which  had  entirely  fallen 
into  oblivion,  and  a  list  of  them  waa  prefixed  to  the 
work,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  Justinian." 
Such  a  list  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Florentine 
MS.  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
Still  it  is  probably  the  index  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stittitir  1  Tanta,  &c." 

The  work  is  thus  distributed  into  fifly  books, 
^•htch  are  subdivided  into  titles,  of  which  there  are 

I.  \Nem.,  ii.)— 9.  (Irth.,  iii.  and  vi.)  —3.  (Nem.,  iii.— I»th., 
v.,  r^  and  ti.)— -4.  (Nem.,  v.)— 5.  (Compare  FcUowe,  Discorer^ 
•«s  in  Lvcia,  p.  313,  London,  1841.)— 0.  (Compare  H.  Mercuria- 
IkS,  De  Arte  Gymnoat.— J.  li.  Krause,  Die  Gymnastik  und  A^n- 
•■tik  der  Helhmen,  toI.  i.,  p.  534^50.)— 7.  (Const.  Deo  Aoo 
lorc.) — 8.  (Conat.  Deo  Auctoro,  s.  12.)— 9.  (Const.  Tanta,  &c., 
tbd  ^&«cy.)— 10.  (C)n8t.  Tanta,  Ac,  ■.  16.)— 11.  (Puchla, 
Hi«meritnnir#n  (Ibcr  don  Index  Florentinvs,  Rhein  ,  Mas.,  iii.) 


said  to  be  48S.  Under  each  title  are  placeii  tne  eA 
tracts  from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  2,  8. 
and  so  on,  with  the  writer's  name  and  the  name 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  if 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  9123 
No  name  correspondmg  to  liber  or  titulus  is  given 
to  these  subdivisions  of  tituli  which  are  formed  by 
the  extracts  from  the  several  writers,  but  Justinian 
has  called  them  "  leges,"  and,  though  not  "  laws"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they  were,  in  fact, 
"  law ;"  and  in  the  same  sense  the  emperor  calls 
the  jurists  "  legislatores."*  The  fifty  books  difl^ 
materially,  both  in  bulk,  number  of  titles,  and  num- 
ber of  extracts.  The  glossatores  and  their  follow- 
ers, in  referring  to  the  Digest,  sometimes  indicate 
the  work  by  P,  p,  or  n,  and  sometimes  by  D  or  if, 
which  according  to  some  writers  represents  D,  and 
according  to  others  represents  11. 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  fifty  books 
into  seven  larger  masses,  called  partes,  which  cor- 
responded to  the  seven  main  divisions  of  the  works 
on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special  reference  to 
the  course  of  instruction  then  established.  Thus 
the  first  pars  comprises  four  books,  the  second  pars 
comprises  seven  books,  and  so  on.* 

The  number  of  writers  from  whose  works  ex- 
tracts were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
those  jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Qu.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  pontifex, 
from  whom  four  fragments,  and  iEIius  Gallus,  from 
whom  one  fragment  is  taken ;  but  omitting  Serviut 
Sulpiciua  Rufus,  who  is  represented  by  Alfenus, 
distinguishing  iElius  Gallus  from  Julius  Aquila,  Ve- 
nuleius  from  Claudius  Saturninus ;  assuming  tliat 
there  is  only  one  Pompon ius,  and  omitting  Sabinus, 
whose  name  is  erroneously  inserted  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index.  ♦ 

The  following  is  the  list  of  jurists  from  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesia  of  Hommelius,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  und(f7 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. The  dates  of  the  jurists  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmem.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed  to 
the  Digest  by  each  jurist,  estimated  in  the  pages  of 
Hommelius :  (a)  denotes  that  the  contribution  ic 
under  one  page  of  the  Palingenesia.  This  list  in 
eludes  Sabinus.  The  extracts  from  many  of  the 
writers  are  few  and  short :  those  from  Ulpian, 
which  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  Paulus, 
Papinian,  Julianus,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Seas 
vola,  and  Gaiua  are  the  largest. 

DATK. 

Sextus  Cflecilius,  Africanus  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini.  .  .  24 
Alfenus  Varus,  a  pupil  of  Ser- 
vius,  Sulpici- 
us  Rufus  and 
contemporary 
with  Cicero  .      9 

Furius AfUhiamis    .  Unknown   ...     (ai 

Julius Aquila    .  .  .  perhaps    about 

the  timo   of 
Sep.  Severus     {a\ 
Aurelius    ....  Arcadius  Charisius,  Constan- 
tino the  Great     2i 
Callistratus .  Caracalla    ...    17| 
Juventius  ....  Celsus       .  .  Domitian     and 

Hadrian  ...  23 
Ftorentinus  .  Alex.  Severus  .  4 
Gaius  ....  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini  72 


I.  (Const  Tanta,  &c.,  s.  7.)— 3.  (Const.  Tanta,  &e.,  ■  10.) 
—3.  (Const.  Tanta,  Ac,  s.  2,  "  Is^itar  prima  qaidem  pars,"  Ac ) 
—4    (Zimmem,  Geschichte  drs  RAm  Pnratrechta,  p.  St4.> 
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DATE. 

C  Auiiu&      .  .  .  Oallus    ...  a  contemporary 

of  Cicero  .  .     («) 
Claudias   ....  Hermogcnianus^  Constantine 

the  Great  .  .      9^ 
Pnseiis  .        .  .  Javolenu*  .  .  Nerva  and  Ha- 
drian   ....    23^ 

Salvms lulianut    .  .  a  pupilof  Javo- 

lenus   ....    90 
M.  Antisliua   .  .  Labeo  ....  Augustus   ...    13 

^milius Macer  ....  Alex.  Severus  .    10 

Lucius  Volusius,  Maeianua  .  .  Antoninus  Pins     8 
Lucius  Ulpius    .  MarceUua  .  .  The  Antonini  .    32^ 

JEXvis MarcUnus    .  Caracalla    and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us   38 

Junius Mauricianus  Antoninus  Pius      li 

Rutilius Maximus  .     Unknown  ...     (a) 

Arrius Menander  .  .  Caracalla  ...      3 

Herennius    .  .  .  Modeslinus  .  a  pupil  of  D.  Ui- 

pianus    ...    41^ 

Quintus Mucins    Scsvola,    Pontifex 

Max.,  consul 
B.C.  95  .  .  .      1 

Priscus Nertuius    .  .  Trajan 10 

Lucius  iEmilius,  Papinianus  .  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .  104 

Justus Papirius    .  .  M.  Aurelius  .  .      2i 

Julius Paulua   .  .  .  Alex.  Severus .  297 

Pomponius   .  Antoninus  Pius    80 

Licinius  1  .  .  .  .  Proculus    .  .  Otho  1 6 

Licinius Rufinus  .  .  .  Caracalla  ...      \\ 

Massurius    .  .  .  Sabinua  .  .  .  Tiberius  ....      \\ 
Claudius   ....  Saturninus  .  The  Antonini  .      1 
Qu.  Cervidius    .  Sccnola  .  .  .  The  Antonini  .    78^ 
?aternus  ....  Tarrentenus   Commodus    .  .     («) 
(.  lumens    ....  Terentius  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini    .  .     9i 
Q  Sep  Florens    TerluUianu^^  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .      U 
Claudius   ....  Tryphoninust  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .    22 
SalviusAbumus  VoIctu    .  .  .  Hadrian  <Sl  An- 
toninus Pius  .    3 
VenuUitts  .  .  The  Antonini  .    10 
Domitius  ....  Ulpiamis  .  .  S.  Severus  and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us   610 

C.  iflliu8»  the  sixth  on  this  list,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  C.  Aquilius  Gallus,  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Servius  Sulpicius,  from  whom  there  is  no 
extract  in  the  Digest.  It  follows,  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  emperor  and  the  plan  of  the  work,  that 
the  extracts  from  the  jurists  are  not  always  given 
in  their  exact  words.  It  is  probable  that  many 
short  passages  were  interpolated  or  altered,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  changes  were  car- 
ried farther  than  the  nature  of  the  case  required. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  changes  are  such 
that  the  extracts  from  the  old  jurists  cannot  be  used 
for  many  purposes  without  some  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
books  and  titles  has  evidently  been  made  according 
to  a  plan,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the  list 
of  tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the  28th 
book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution  of  a  he- 
res,  <kc.,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments,  and 
of  codicils,  &c. ;  in  fact,  of  matters  appertaining  to 
universal  succession  by  testament :  the  30th,  31st, 
and  32d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary  be- 
quests. There  is  a  method  of  arrangement,  there- 
fore, 80  far  as  generally  to  bring  things  of  the  same 
kind  together,  but  the  compilation  has  no  claims  to 
being  considered  as  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the 
72ft 


matter  of  law.  And,  indeed,  the  tjupfleift  wc^ 
evidently  fettered  in  this  respect  by  tbu  empeior'c 
instructions,  which  required  them  to  arrange  {digi- 
rere)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  comprised  in  the 
Digest,  according  to  the  Code  and  the  Edictum  Per- 
petuum. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  i\hether  the 
compilers  of  the  Digest  were  guided  by  any,  and  I' 
any,  by  what  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  ibt 
several  extracts  under  the  respective  titles.  This 
subject  is  examined  in  a  very  learned  essay  by 
Bluhme,  entitled  "  Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmente  in 
den  Pandektentiteln."*  The  investigation  is,  of 
course,  founded  on  the  titles  of  the  several  woika 
of  the  jurists,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  given 
at  the  head  o'  each  extract :  thus,  for  insf  anc-e.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  l>ook,  the  first  seven  ex- 
tracts are  headed  as  follows  :  *'  Ulpianns  Libro  sex- 
agesimo  quarto  ad  Edictum  ;'*  '*  Idem  Libro  primo 
Fideicommiasorum ;"  ^'  Idem  Libro  quarto  ad  Sa'ci- 
num ;"  "  Idem  Libro  quinto  ad  Sabinum ;"  "  PaulLs 
Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum ;"  '*  Julianus  Libro  irige- 
simo  tertio  Digestorum ;"  ''  Paulus  Libro  secundo  ad 
Sabinum."  These  will  serve  as  samples  of  the 
whole,  and  will  explain  the  following  remarks  from 
Bluhme,  whose  conclusions  are  these :  "  The  com- 
pilers separated  all  the  writings  from  which  extracts 
were  to  be  made  into  three  parts,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  three  committees.  Each  committee 
read  through  in  order  the  books  that  had  fallen  to 
its  lot,  yet  so  that  books  which  were  closely  related 
as  to  their  contents  were  extracted  al  the  same 
time.  The  books  were  compared  with  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  and  what  was  selected  for  the  new  com- 
pilation was  placed  under  a  title  taken  either  from 
the  Code,  the  Edict,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  from 
the  work  itself  which  was  extracted.  What  came 
under  the  same  title  was  compared ;  repetitions 
were  erased;  contradictions  were  got  rid  of;  and 
alterations  were  made  when  the  contents  of  the  ex* 
tracts  seemed  to  require  it.  When  the  three  com- 
mittees had  finished  their  labours,  the  present  Di- 
gest was  formed  out  of  the  three  collections  of  ex- 
tracts. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  made  that 
collection  the  foundation  of  each  title  which  con- 
tained the  most  numerous,  or,  at  least,  the  loageat 
extracts.  With  these  they  compared  the  smaller 
collections,  striking  out,  as  they  had  done  before, 
repetitions  and  contradictions,  making  the  necessa- 
ry additions,  and  giving  more  exact  definitions  and 
general  principles.  What  remained  over  of  the 
smaller  collections  without  having  had  an  appro- 
priate place  assigned  to  it,  was  placed  after  the  first 
collection,  and  its  place  in  the  series  after  the  first 
collection  was  generally  determined  by  the  number 
of  extracts. 

"  The  Digest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  subject- 
ed to  any  farther  revision.'' 

Bluhme  remarks,  that  although  the  constitutions 
Deo  AuctorCy  Imperatoriam,  TanUi,  and  Cordi  con- 
tain much  information  on  the  economy  of  the  Di- 
gest and  the  mo<ie  of  proceeding  of  the  compilers, 
only  the  two  following  facts  are  distinctly  stated : 
1.  That  the  extracts  Urom  the  writings  of  the  ja 
rists  were  arranged  according  to  the  titles  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict.  2.  That  the  extracts  were 
compared  with  the  Code.  Accordingly,  everything 
else  must  be  proved  from  an  examination  of  the 
work  itself,  and  this  is  the  object  of  Bluhme*s  labo- 
rious essay.  He  observes,  that  if  a  person  will  ex- 
amine the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  Verborum  Sig- 
nificatione  and  De  Regulis  Juris,*  he  will  find  a 
regular  order  observable  in  the  titles  of  the  jiurisAi- 
cal  works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken.   Gea 
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orally,  the  series  ot  i\te  books  qaoted  shows  that 
ihe  original  order  of  the  works  from  which  the  ex- 
tracts were  to  be  made  has  not  been  altered ;  and 
the  severaJ  works  ger.erjily  follow  in  both  these  ti- 
lles  in  the  same  ordei.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  tho  title  De  Verborum  Obligationibas,^  though 
•here  ts  a  variation  in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the 
relative  order  cf  the  three  masses,  which  are  pres- 
ently to  be  mentioned.  '*  In  the  remaining  titles  of 
the  Digest,"  adds  Bluhme,  *'  at  first  sight  it  appears 
AS  if  one  could  find  no  other  distinction  in  the  titles 
jf  the  extracts  than  this,  that  one  part  of  them  has 
1  certain  kind  of  connexion,  and  another  part  mere- 
ly indicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out  of 
which  the  extracts  have  been  made.  But,  on  a  clo- 
jer  comparison,  not  only  are  three  masses  clearly 
iistingui-chable,  but  this  comparison  leads  to  the  cer- 
'.ain  conclusion  that  all  the  writings  which  were 
ttsed  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest  may  be  refer- 
red to  three  chisses.  The  Commentaries  on  Sabi- 
nus  (ad  ^^abinum),  on  the  Edict  (ad  £dictum),  and 
Papinian's  writings,  are  at  the  head  of  these  three 
classes.  We  may  accordingly  denote  these  three 
masses  respectively  by  the  names  Sabinian,  Papin- 
ian,  and  the  Edict.  In  each  of  these  classes,  the 
several  works  from  which  extracts  are  made  always 
follow  in  regular  order."  This  order  is  shown  by  a 
table  which  Bluhme  has  inserted  in  his  essay. 

This  article,  if  read  in  connexion  with  the  articles 
CcDBx  and  Institutionbs,  will  give  some  general 
notion  of  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  objects  of 
which  cannot  be  expressed  better  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

'*  Justinian's  plan  embraced  two  principal  works, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  from  the  jurists, 
and  the  other  from  the  Constitutiones.  The  first, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
contain  the  foundation  of  the  law  :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which 
in  itself,  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
other,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  properly  called  a  code, 
and  the  first  complete  code  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  large  part  of  its  contents 
is  not  law.  but  consists  of  dogmatic  and  the  inves- 
tigat.CAt  xA  particular  cases.  Instead  of  the  insuffi- 
cient rules  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  excerpts  in  the 
Pandect  are  taken  immediately  from  the  writings  of 
the  jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  matter.  The  dode  also  has  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  than  the  earliest  codes,  since  it 
comprises  both  rescripts  and  edicts.  These  two 
works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  o'oght  properly  to 
be  considered  as  the  completion  of  Justinian*s  de- 
sign. The  Institutiones  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  third 
work,  independent  of  both :  it  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  them,  or  as  a  manual.  Lastly,  the  novel- 
le  are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and  altera- 
tions, and  it  is  merely  an  accic'ental  circumstance 
that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not  made  at  the 
end  of  Justinian's  reign,  which  would  have  com- 
prised the  novelise  that  had  a  permanent  applica- 
tion."' 

Tliere  are  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Digest, 
both  in  libraiies  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the 
libraries  of  this  country,  which  are  principally  in  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hach  in  the  Zeitschrifl.'  But  the  MSS.  of  the  Di- 
gCBt  generally  contain  only  parts  of  the  work,  and  are 
not  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  MS.  called 
the  Florentine  is  complete,  and  probably  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century.  It  had  been  kept  at  Amalfi 
time  out  of  mind,  and  was  given  to  the  Pisans  by 


Lotharius  the  Second,  afler  the  capture  c(  %miiili 
A.D.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  to  thcoi 
for  their  aid  against  Roger  the  Norman.  The  Pi- 
sans kept  it  till  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Floren- 
tines under  Gino  Capon i,  A.D.  1406,  who  carried 
this  precious  MS.  to  Florence,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
served. An  exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published 
at  Florence  in  1553,  folio,  with  the  title  ''  Digesto 
rum  seo  Pandectarum  Libri  Quinquaginta  Ex  Flor 
entinis  Pandectis  repraesentati ;  Florentias  In  Offici 
naLaurentii  Tarrentini  DucalisTypographi  MDLIII 
Cum  Summi  Pontif  Car.  V.  Imp.  Henrici  II.  Gallo- 
rum  Regis,  Eduardi  VI.  Anglise  regis,  Cosmi  Medi- 
cis  Ducis  Florent.  II.  Privilegio.'*  The  facts  rela- 
ting to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  the  dedi- 
cation of  Franciscus  Taurellius  to  Cosmo,  duke  of 
Florence.  This  splendid  work  is  invaluable  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  has  been 
scrupulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  by  Charondas,  which  the  distinguishec* 
printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Plantinus,  affirms 
to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine  edition  as  it 
could  be  made.  As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Di- 
gest, see  Corpus  Juris. 

PANDIA  (7rai;dta),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  the  ancients  themselves ;  for,  a(N 
cording  to  the  Etymologicum  M.^,  some  derive<i  it 
from  Pandia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  ol 
the  moon  (this  is  also  Wachsmuth's  opinion,  ii.,  *2. 
p.  140);  others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion;  oth- 
ers, again,  from  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  tliat  the 
Pandia  would  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  tribe  as  the  Panatheniea  to  Athens ;  and  others 
from  Axof,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welck(!r* 
considers  it  to  have  been  originally  a  festival  of 
Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  Attic  tribes,  analogouf)  to 
the  Panathenea,  and  thinks  that  when  the  confed- 
eracy, of  which  this  festival  was,  as  it  were,  the 
central  point,  became  dissolved,  the  old  festival  re- 
mained, though  its  character  was  changed.  It  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.' 
Taylor,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  strangely  con- 
founds it  with  the  Diasia,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  this  festival  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munybl.i- 
on,  while  the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Ela 
phebolion.* 

PANDOCEI'ON  {iravSoKeiov).    (Vid.  Cadpona.; 

PANE'GYRIS  {irav^yvpic)  signifies  a  meeting  or 
assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
shipping at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the  word  is 
used  in  three  ways :  I.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  one  particular  town  and  its  vicinity 
{vid.  Ephesxa)  ;  2.  For  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  or  of  the  whole  body 
of  people  belonging  to  a  particular  tribe  {vid.  Delia, 
Pamboiotu,  Panionia)  ;  and,  3.  For  great  national 
meetings,  as  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 
Nemean  games.  Although,  in  all  panegyreis  which 
we  know,  the  religious  character  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  other  subjects,  political  discus- 
sions and  resolutions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, were  not  excluded,  though  they  were,  per- 
haps, more  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  many 
persons  than  objects  of  the  meeting.  As  regards 
their  religious  character,  the  panegyreis  were  real 
festivals,  in  which  prayers  were  periformed,  sacrifi- 
ces offered,  processions  held,  &c.  The  amuse- 
ments comprehended  the  whole  variety  of  games, 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  entertain- 
ments.  Every  panegyris,  moreover,  was  made  by 
tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
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mimed  that  suca  a  meeting  was  never  held  without 
a  &ir,  at  wliich  aJi  sorts  of  things  were  exhibited 
tor  sale.^  In  later  times,  when  the  love  of  gain  had 
become  stronger  than  religious  feeling,  the  fairs  ap- 
pear to  have  become  a  more  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  a  panegyris  than  before ;  hence  the  Olympic 
games  are  called  mercatus  Olympiacusy  or  ludi  et 
mcrcalas  Olympiomn*  Festive  orations  were  also 
irequently  addressed  to  a  panegyris,  whence  they 
ire  called  koyot  ravriyvpiKoi,  The  Panegyricus  of 
ib<K^ratcs,  though  it  was  never  delivered,  is  an  ima- 
ginary discourse  of  this  kind.  In  later  times,  any 
oration  in  praise  of  a  person  was  called  panegyricus, 
as  that  of  Pliny  on  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

Each  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
For  a  general  account,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  AU.y 
i.,  1,  p.  104,  <Sic.— Bockh  ad  Find.,  OL,  vii.,  p.  175, 
4tc. — Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.^  ^  10. 

PANELLE'NIA  {naveXXijvia),  a  festival,  or,  per- 
haps, rather  a  panegyris  of  all  the  Greeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, with  the  well  meant  but  impracticable  view 
of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  the  Greeks.* 

♦PAN'ICUM,  Panic.    (Fid.  Mb  like.) 

PANIO'NIA  {vavtuvia)j  the  great  national  pane- 
gyris of  the  lonians  on  Mount  Mycale,  where  their 
national  god  Poseidon  Hcliconius  had  his  sanctuary, 
called  the  Panionium.*  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  this  national  meeting  was  the  common  worship 
of  Poseidon,  to  whom  splendid  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered on  the  occasion.*  As  a  chief-priest  for  the 
conduct  of  the  sacrifices,  they  always  appointed  a 
young  man  of  Priene,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  it 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of 
the  lonians  on  this  occasion,  that  they  thought  the 
bull  which  they  sacrificed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  god 
if  it  roared  at  the  moment  it  was  killed.*  But  reli- 
gious worship  was  not  the  only  object  for  which 
they  assembled  at  the  Panionium ;  on  certain  emer- 
gencies, especially  in  case  of  any  danger  threaten- 
ing their  country,  the  lonians  discussed  at  their 
meetings  political  questions,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  binding  upon  all.^  But  the  political 
union  among  the  lonians  appears,  nevertheless,  to 
have  been  very  loose,  and  their  confederacy  to  have 
been  without  any  regular  internal  organization,  for 
the  Lydians  conquered  one  Ionian  town  after  an- 
other, without  there  appearing  anything  like  the 
spirit  of  a  political  confederacy ;  and  we  also  find 
that  single  cities  concluded  separate  treaties  for 
ihemselves,  and  abandoned  their  confederates  to 
their  fate.* 

Diodorus*  says  that  in  later  times  the  lonians 
used  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus  instead  of  at  Mycale.  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  speaks  of  the  Panionic  panegyris  as  still 
held  in  his  own  time,  does  not  only  not  mention  any 
such  change,  but  appears  to  imply  that  the  pane- 
gyris was  at  all  times  held  on  the  same  spot,  viz., 
on  Mount  Mycale.  Diodorus,  therefore,  seems  to 
consider  the  Ephesian  panegyris  (vid.  Ephesia)  as 
having  been  instituted  instead  of  the  Panionia.  But 
both  panegyreis  existed  simultaneously,  and  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  two  distinct  divini- 
ties, as  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  two  passages 
of  Straho,  viii.,  7,  p.  220 ;  xiv.,  i.,  p.  174.»* 

PANOPI-IA  (TravoTrA/a),  a  panoply  or  suit  of  ar- 
mour. ^^  'I'he  articles  of  which  it  consisted,  both  in 
the  Greek  and  in  the  Roman  army,  are  enumerated 


1.  (Faun.,  jc.,  32,  tf  9.— Strabo,  x.,  5,  p.  388.— Dio  Chiysoat. 
Or4t.,  xxvii.,  p.  528.)— 2.  (Justin.,  xiii.,  5.— Veil.  Palerc,  i.,  8.)— 
SL  <Philcstr.,  \\t.  Soph.,  ii.,  1,  5.— Bockh,  Corp.  Itucrip.,  p.  789 ; 
H.,  p.  580.)— 4.  (Ilerod.,  i.,  148.  — Strub.,  viii.,  7,  p.  230,  ed. 
TauchD.— PauM.,  vii.,  24.  ^  4.)— 5.  (Diodor.,  xv.,  49.)— 6.  (Stra- 
bo,!. O— 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  141, 170.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  169.)— 9.  (xv., 
49.)  — 10  (Coiapnre  Titt  aann's  Ghech.  SUatav.,  p.  6C6,  &c. — 
Thirlwall'a  Gr.  Hiat.,  ii.,  p.  109.)- 11.  (Herod.,  i.,  60.-J£lian, 
V  H.,  xiii.,  37.— Alh«  a.,  v.,  p  «08, 4  ) 
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under  Aema.  Josephus,  in  a  fassrge  where  he 
mentions  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  Romaa 
heavy  armour  except  the  spear  (viz.,  vnrodnfutrOf 
i^vpeof,  ^<>of,  Kpuvoc,  if^upo^^j,  applies  to  them  col- 
lectively the  term  iravoirXia*  According  to  Pla- 
tarch,*  the  ordinary  weight  of  a  panoply  was  a  tal- 
ent, t.  e.,  about  70  lbs. ;  but  he  states  that  the  suit 
worn  by  one  soldier  of  uncommon  strength,  vis., 
Alcimus,  the  Epirote,  weighed  two  talents,  or  about 
a  hundred  weight.  In  estimating  the  miUtary  force 
of  any  country,  the  number  of  panoplies  which  it 
had  in  readiness  was  a  most  important  item.  Po» 
lybius  mentions*  that  the  citisens  of  Si  nope,  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked  by  Mithradates,  obtained,  among 
other  preparations,  a  thousand  suits  of  armour  (iratf>> 
oirXiac  x^^<^)'  When  one  man  slew  another  in 
battle,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  the  panoply  of  the 
fallen.* 

♦PANTHE'RA.    {Vid.  Pabdalis.) 

PANTOMl'MUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  actors 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  very  nearly  resembled 
in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modern  dancers  in  the 
ballet.  They  did  not  speak  on  the  stage,  but  mere- 
ly acted  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes. 
All  movements,  however,  were  rhythmical,  like 
those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  term  for 
them  is  saUatio^  §dtare;  the  whole  art  was  called 
musica  muta*);  and  to  represent  Niobe  or  I^icda 
was  expressed  by  »alt4are  Nioben  and  saltare  Ledam. 

Mimic  dances  of  this  kind  are  common  to  all  na  • 
tions,  and  hence  we  find  them  in  Greece  and  Italy ; 
in  the  former  country  they  acquired  a  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
But  pantomimes,  in  a  narrower  sense,  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  shaU  therclbre  con- 
fine ourselves.  During  the  time  of  the  Republic 
the  name  pantomimus  does  not  occur,  though  the 
art  itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  earl) 
period  *,  for  the  first  histriones  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Etruria  were,  in  fact,  nothing  hot 
pantomimic  dancers  {vid.  Histrio,  p.  484),  T;>hence 
we  find  that  under  the  Empire  the  names  histrio 
and  pantomimus  were  used  as  synonymou  i.  The 
pantomimic  art,  however,  was  not  carrie-i  to  any 
degree  of  perfection  until  the  time  of  A  ugustus ; 
whence  some  writers  ascribe  its  invention  to  Au- 
gustus himself,  or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourish- 
ed in  his  reign. ^  The  greatest  pantomimes  of  this 
tune  were  Bathyllus,  a  freedman  and  favourite  of 
Mecenas,  and  Pylades  and  Hylas.*  The  great 
popularity  which  the  pantomimes  acquired  at  Homo 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  through  these  distinguish- 
ed actors,  was  the  cause  of  their  spreading,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  and  Tiberi- 
us found  it  necessary  to  put  a  check  upon  the  great 
partiality  for  them :  he  forbade  all  senators  to  fre- 
quent the  houses  of  such  pantomimes,  and  the 
equites  were  not  allowed  to  be  seen  walking  with 
them  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  their  per- 
formances in  any  other  place  than  the  public  thea- 
tres, for  wealthy  Romans  frequently  engaged  male 
and  female  pantomimes  to  amuse  their  guests  at 
their  repasts."  But  Caligula  was  so  fond  of  pan- 
tomimes, that  one  of  them,  M.  Lepidus  Mnester,  be- 
came his  favourite,  and,  through  his  influence,  the 
whole  class  of  pantomimes  again  recovered  theii 
ascendency.**  Nero  not  only  patronised  them,  but 
acted  himself  as  pantomime,"  and  from  this  time 
they  retained  the  highest  degree  of  popularity  at 
Rome  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 


1.  (Bell.  Jad.,  vl.,  1,  «  8.)-5.  {Vid.  Polyb.,  ri^  tl.)-S.  {V- 
metriaa,  p.  164«,  ed.  Stcph.)-4.  (ir.,  M.>-^.  (Plut.,  AJdK,  p. 
355,  ed.  Steph.)— 6.  (Caaaiod.,  Var.,  i^SO.)— 7.  (Suid.,  a.  ▼. 'Oj*- 
Xnaii  KavT6ntiioi.)—6.  (Juv.,  ri.,  63.— Suec,  OcUt.,  45.— Mar 
crob.,  Sat.,  li.,  7.— Athen.,  i.,p.  70.)— ».  (TkciU,  Anaal^  i.,  77J 
—10.  (Suet.,  CaUR.,  36,  55,  5/  —Tacit.,  AnnaL,  xir.,  11.>>^1 
(Sact.,  Nero,  16,  M.) 
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Aa  regards  their  mode  of  acting,  we  muBt  first 
•late  that  all  pantomimes  wore  masks,  so  that  the 
features  of  the  countenance  were  lost  in  their  act- 
ing. All  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  however, 
were  called  into  action,  and  especially  the  arms  and 
hands,  whence  the  expressions  manus  loquacistima, 
digiti  d,imosi,  A^cZpff  iroft^uvoi.  See.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  acting  with  masks,  the  ancients  agree  that 
the  pantomimes  expressed  actions,  feelings,  pas- 
sions, dec,  more  beautifully,  correctly,  and  intelli- 
gibly than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  by  speaking 
or  UTiiing.  They  were,  however,  assisted  in  their 
acting  by  the  circumstance  that  they  only  repre- 
sented mythological  characters^  which  were  known 
to  every  spectator.^  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
conventional  gestures  and  movements  which  every- 
body understood.  Their  costume  appears  to  have 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  though  the  costume,  of  course,  varied 
according  to  the  various  characters  which  were 
represented.  See  the  manner  in  which  Plancos  is 
described  by  Velleius*  to  have  danced  the  character 
of  Glaucus.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was 
never  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time  on  the  stage, 
and  he  represented  all  the  characters  of  the  story, 
both  male  and  female,  in  succession.'  This  re- 
mained the  custom  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond century  of  our  era,  when  the  several  parts  of  a 
story  began  to  be  acted  by  several  pantomimes 
dancing  together.  Women,  during  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  £mpirc,  never  appeared  as  pantomimes 
on  the  stage,  though  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  as 
such  at  the  private  parties  of  the  great.  During 
the  latter  time  of  the  Empire  women  acted  as  pan- 
tomimes in  public,  and  in  some  cases  they  threw 
aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and  appeared  naked  be- 
fore the  public  The  Christian  writers,  therefore, 
represent  the  pantomimic  exhibitions  as  the  school 
of  every  vice  and  licentiousness.* 

Mythological  love-stories  were  from  the  first  the 
mvourite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes,*  and  the  evil 
effects  of  such  sensual  representations  upon  women 
are  described  in  strong  colours  by  Juvenal.*  Every 
representation  was  based  upon  a  text  written  for 
the  purpose.  This  text  was  called  the  can/trum,' 
and  was  mostly  written  hi  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  them  may  have  represented  scenes  from, 
or  the  whole  subjects  of,  Greek  dramas ;  but  when 
Arnobius*  states  that  whole  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  were  used  as  texts  for  pantomimic 
representations,  he  perhaps  only  means  to  say  that 
a  panlomimus  sometimes  represented  the  same 
story  contained  iu  such  a  tragedy,  without  being 
obliged  to  act  or  dance  every  sentiment  expressed 
in  it.  The  texts  of  the  pantomimes  or  cantica  were 
sung  by  a  chorus  standing  in  the  background  of  the 
stage,  and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  expressed 
by  this  chorus  were  represented  by  the  pantomimus 
in  his  dance  and  gesticulation.  The  time  was  indi- 
cated by  the  seabellum^  a  peculiar  kind  of  sole,  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one 
of  the  chorus  wore.  The  whole  performance  was 
accompanied  by  musical  instruments,  but  in  most 
cases  by  the  flute.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances 
weie  railed  jiaAliofioi^  whence,  perhaps,  the  modern 
words  ball  and  ballet.* 


l.(Ju\-.,  vi.,  63;  v.,  131.-Honit.,  Epirt..  ii.,  %  125.— Suet., 
Nr.o,  54.— Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  83.)— 2.  (li.,  83.)— 3.  (Luciaii,  Dc 
•i.Uuit.,  c.  G7.— Jacobs  ad  Aiithdl.,  ii.,  1,  p.  306.)— 4.  (TertuU., 
|>o  Spec.,  p.  SCO,  cd.  Paris.— Vtif.  Senec.,  Quest.  Nat.,  vii.,  32. 
— Plin.,  Episl.,  v.,  24.  —  Ammian.  Marcell.,  xiv.,  6.  —  Procop., 
AiMcd.,  ».)— 5.  (Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.,  753.)—*.  (vi.,  63,  Ac.)— 7. 
<Macrub..  Sat.,  ii.,  7.— Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  24.)— 8.  (adr.  GenL,  4.— 
Compare  AnthoL,  i.,  p.  949.)  —  9.  (Compare  I^ssinir,  Abhand- 
lOMir  von  den  Pantomimen  der  Alten.— Grysar,  in  Ersch  und  Gru- 
beT**  Encvcl.,  s.  t.  Pantomimiiche  Kunst  de ■  Alterthums.  — 
Welcker.  l>ir  Gnechischen  TragOdieti,  p.  1317,  &c.,  1409,  &c., 
1443. 14-7,  &c,)  -»         .1 
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♦PAPA'VER  0«J7««v),  the  Poppy.  «» Witii  tns 
aid  of  Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  Sprengcl,"  observes 
Adams,  "I  would  arrange  the  poppies  of  the  an- 
cients as  follows  :  1st.  The  f/^epof,  Dr  domesticated, 
is  the  Papaver  Jihaas,  or  common  red  Poppy.  2d. 
The  ftoidc  is  the  Papaver  diibium.  Or  long,  smooth- 
headed  Poppy.  3d.  The  Keparlrtc  is  the  Glaudum 
luteruniy  Scop.  4th.  The  u^uStic  is  the  Gratiola 
officinalis^  called  in  English  Hedge- hyssop."  As 
regards  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 
Opium,  consult  the  articles  NspENTHuand  Pharma- 
CBOTICA,  p.  656,  765.* 

PA'PIA  POPPiEA  LEX.  (Fid.  Julije  Leges, 
p.  566.) 

♦PAPIL'IO  {^vxvl  the  Butterfly.  "The  meta 
morphosis  of  the  Butterfly  is  distinctly  described  by 
Aristotle.  The  beautiful  allegory  of  Psyche  is  de 
rived  from  it."» 

PAPrRiA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  584.) 

PAPY'RUS,  I.    {Vid.  Liber.) 

»1L  The  Cyperus  Papyrus,  Ij.  The  Papyrus  lo 
an  aquatic  plant,  growing  abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are  large  and  tortuous ;  Or. 
stem  is  triangular,  gradually  tapering  as  it  shootp 
up  gracefully  to  the  height  of  fltleen  or  twenty  feet, 
where  it  is  very  slender,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
fibrous  tuft  of  fine  filaments,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  others,  bearing  small  seedy  flowerets ; 
the  whole  of  the  umbel  forming  a  beautiful  flowing 
plume.  Paper  was  made  from  the  inner  rind  of 
the  stem.  The  plates  or  pellicles  obtained  near 
the  centre  were  the  best,  and  each  cut  diminish- 
ed in  value  in  proportion  as  it  was  di.^tant  from  that 
part  of  the  stem.    {Vid.  Liber.)' 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  {apriaofwt:,  u/waCeiv, 
dpTia  ij  vreptrra  irai^siv),  the  game  at  odd  and  even, 
was  a  favourite  game  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain  nur.Vrr^r 
of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  oppcncr.t  hi  d 
to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd  or  even.« 

PARA'BASIS.     ( Vid,  CoMtEDiA.) 

PARABOLON  or  PARABOLION  frrapdSo?.^, 
napaSoXiov),  a  small  fee  paid  by  tlie  appellant  pa.ty 
on  an  appeal  {i^eai^)  from  an  inferior  to  a  supnior 
tribunal ;  as,  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  court  of  the  diffiorai,  or 
from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  juiy  or 
heliastic  court.  As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  and  oth 
er  particulars,  we  are  uninformed. • 

PARACH'YTES  {irapaxvT^g).  {Vid.  LourROii, 
p.  599.) 

PARADI'SUS  {napudetao^)  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleasure-grounds 
which  surrounded  the  country  residences  of  the 
Persian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were  generally 
stocked  with  animals  for  the  chase,  were  full  of 
all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
and  enclosed  with  walls.*  These  paradises  were 
frequently  of  great  extent ;  thus  Cyrus,  on  one  oc* 
casion,  reviewed  the  Greek  army  in  his  paradise  at 
CelflBnae,'  and  on  another  occasion  the  Greeks  wore 
alarmed  by  a  report  that  there  was  a  great  army  in 
a  neighbouring  paradise.* 

Pollux*  says  that -rapadcwrof  was  a  Persian  woid, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  obtained 
it  from  the  Persians.  Tne  word,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern  nations,  and 
not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Persians.    Gese- 


1.  (Theoph.,  H.  P.,  i.,  9.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  1 1,  Ac— Dio«»r.,  iv.,  M, 

Ac— Adams,  Append.,  •.  v.)— 2.  ( Aristot.,  II.  A.,  v.,  17  -  Ad 

ams.  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Library  of  Enter.  Knowledge,  rol.  xxi., 

p.  131.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  101. —  Plato,  Lys.,  p.  207.— 

ITor.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  S48.—  Snet.,  Octav.,  71.  -  Nux  Elcj  ,  79.— 

i  Becker,  Gallns,  ii.,  p.  233.)— 5.  (Polinx,  Onom.,  viii..  62,  63.— 

1  Meier,  Att.,  Proc.,  767,  772. )— 6.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  4,  ♦  10.— 

1  Cyr.,  i.,  3,  M4  ;  4,  ♦  5.—  Hellen.,  iv.,  1,  «  83.-  (Ec  jr.,  11.- 

DitMl.  Sic,  xvi.,  41.— Curt.,  viii.,  1,  k  H.  12.  —  GcU.,  ii.,  20.)- 

,  7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  d  9.)— 8.  \ld.,  li.,  4, «  16.)-9.  (ix  ,  IU 
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1*ARAGIUPHE. 


nias^  and  other  writers  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as 

ihe  Sanscrit  "q^c^  {jtaradisa),  but  this  word  does 

not  mean  a  land  elevated  and  cultivated,  as  Geseniun 
and    others    say,    but   merely    a  foreign  country, 

whence  is  derived  nOpaMl  (paidisini),  a  foreign- 
er. The  word  occurs  in  Hebrew  (01^3,  paredh\ 
as  early  as  the  time  if  Solomon,*  and  is  also  found 
!n  Arabic  (xj^^f^  firdaua)  and  Armenian  {j^r- 

des^). 

PARAGAUDA  {napayu6^c\  the  border  ol  a  tunic 
{vid.  L1MBU8),  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn  by 
ladies,  but  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  office.  These  borders  were  among  the 
rich  presents  given  by  Furius  Placidus,  A.D.  343, 
when  he  was  made  consul.*  Under  the  later  em- 
perors the  manufacture  of  them  was  forbidden  ex- 
cept in  their  own  gynaecea.*  The  term  paragauda, 
which  is  probably  of  Oriental  origin,  seems  also  to 
have  been  converted  into  an  adjective,  and  thus  to 
have  become  the  denomination  of  the  tunic  which 
was  decorated  with  such  borders  • 

PARAGIlAPIlE  {vapaypat^y  This  word  does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our  lan- 
guage, but  may,  without  much  impropriety,  be  called 
a  pica.  It  is  an  objection  raised  by  the  defendant 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  plaintifTs  action  :  "  ex- 
ceplio  rci  adversus  actorem,  actionemvCj  qucrentia  aul 
de  foro  hand  competente,  aul  de  tempore^  modove  pro- 
ccdendi  illcgilimo."''  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  translation  of  Jssus,  compares  it  with  a 
demurrer ;  but  this  is  not  so  correct,  because  a  de- 
murrer is  an  objection  arising  out  of  an  adversary's 
own  statement  of  his  case,  whereas  the  napaypa^i 
was  an  objection  depending  on  facts  stated  by 
*,he  defendant  himself,  and  therefore  rather  resem- 
Dles  a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special  plea.  This 
appears  from  the  napaypa^iKol  Xoyoi  of  Demosthe- 
&es,  in  which  we  find  the  defendant  introducing  new 
allegations  into  the  cause,  and  supporting  them  by 
proof  Thus,  in  the  speech  against  Nausimachus 
and  Xenopithes,  the  ground  of  objection  is,  that  the 
father  of  the  defendants  having  obtained  a  release 
from  the  plaintiffs,  it  was  no  longer  open  to  the 
plaintiffs  to  bring  an  action  for  the  same  cause. 
But  the  first  mention  of  this  release  is  made  by  the 
defendants  in  their  plea.  In  the  speech  against  Ze- 
nothemis,  the  defendant  objects  that  the  ifuropiKt^ 
diKij  docs  not  lie,  because  there  was  no  written  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  plaintiff  on  a  voyage  to 
or  from  Athens ;  and  this  (says  he)  appears  from 
the  declaration  itself  {h  rw  iyKX^fiarL).  As  parties 
could  not  bo  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  technical  ob- 
jection to  the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above 
case,  notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to 
bring  forward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support 
it  before  the  jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaintiff  says  that,  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  napayprnp^  :  the  ques- 
tion merely  was,  whether  the  plaintiffs  charge 
was  true.  It  seems  that  a-  irapaypai^ij  might  be  put 
in,  not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  of  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law,  but  also  when  the 
form  of  action  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before  the 
'fnong  magistrate  {fjytfiuv  diKaatfiplov).    In  the  last 


].  (Lexicon  Ilebr.,  p.  838,  Lira.,  1838.)— 3.  (Eccle?.,  ii.,  5.— 
Cant.,  iv.,  13.)— 3.  (Schnwlor,  Dissert.  Thesaur.  Ln.j.  Armen. 
pminiBi.,  p  5G.)~4.  (Fl.  Vopisc.,  Aure]  ,  p.  2140,  ed.  Salinas.) 
-5.  (Cod.  II,  m.  8,8.  1,  a.)— fl.  (Lydos,  De  Mag.,  i.,  17;  ii.,4, 
If  )— 7.  (Reiske,  Index  Gr.  in  Oral.) 
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case  the  napaypa^ij  would  answer  to  our  pU^  to  tL 
jurisdiction.^ 

The  fcapaypa^ri,  like  every  other  answer  (i»n 
ypa^)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff^i 
charge,  w*a8  given  in  writing,  as  the  word  itself 
implies.*  If  the  defendant  merely  denied  the  plain- 
tiff's allegations,  or  (as  we  might  say)  pleaded  ikt 
general  issue,  he  was  said  evOvSixiav  or  r^  evBelat 
elativaif  or  diroXoyetaBac  rrfv  evBvSiKlav  eloiuv.  I> 
this  case  a  court  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  ol 
the  cause.  If,  however,  he  put  in  a  napaypct^fft  b€ 
maintained  that  the  cause  was  not  eiaay^yt/toi 
{irapeypujIfaTo  ptf  thayuyifiov  elvat  r^v  Sitcijv)^  and  in 
that  case  a  court  was  to  be  held  to  try  the  prelim- 
inary question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  bmughl 
into  court  or  not.  Upon  this  previous  trial  the  de- 
fendant was  considered  the  actor,  and  hence  is  said 
by  Demosthenes*  Karifyopeiv  rod  6i6kovtoc.  He  be- 
gan, and  had  to  maintain  the  ground  of  objection 
which  he  relied  upon.*  If  he  succeeded,  the  whole 
cause  was  at  an  end ;  unless  the  objection  was  only 
to  the  form  of  the  action,  or  some  other  such  tech- 
nicality, in  which  case  it  might  be  recommenced 
in  the  proper  manner.  If,  however,  the  plaintiff 
succeeded,  the  jury  merely  decided  ilaayuyifim 
elvai  rijv  dUffv,  and  then  the  original  action,  whicb 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  suspended,  was  pro- 
ceeded with.*  Both  parties  on  the  trial  of  the  irap 
aypa^  were  liable  to  the  hruCs^a  on  failure  to  ob 
tain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

The  course  of  proceeding  on  a  irapaypa^  ^las 
obviously  calculated  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with  favoor 
by  the  d  leasts.  Upoi^aetc,  virufiocT^ai,  iraoaypa6ai^ 
Tu  kK  rwv  vofiCiv,  excuses,  delays,  pleas ^  l^g^l  chiec' 
tions,  are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as  being  the 
manoeuvres  of  defendants  to  defeat  justice.  Henre 
we  find  in  the  extant  rrapaypafiKoi  Xoyoi,  that  th» 
defendant,  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  the 
dicasts  against  himself,  not  only  supports  the  gnt  ind 
of  the  napaypa^fi,  but  discusses  the  genera]  merits 
of  the  cause,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  there  i& 
no  foundation  for  the  plaintifTs  complaint;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dicasts  were  materially 
influenced  by  such  discussion,  however  in  strictness 
irrelevant.*  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
Siofiaprvpla.     ( Vid,  Hkrbs,  Greek. )^ 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  tlus  proceeding  by 
irapaypa^ri  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, when  a  law  was  passed,  on  the  proposal  of 
Archinus,  dv  rtf  hiKuf^tirai  ttapa  rove  ipxov^,  ef- 
elvm  T^  ^evyovri  rrtipaypd^aadac,  rov^  6i  up^ovrac 
irepl  TOVTOV  trporov  eiodyeiv,  Xiyftv  6i  irporepov  top 
irapaypcnffufievov,  birhrepo^  &  dv  Tjrrridy,  n/v  hzuCt' 
Xiav  oi^elXeiv.  The  object  of  this  law  appears  to 
have  been,  to  enable  any  person  against  whom  an 
information  or  prosecution  might  be  brought,  or 
action  commenced,  for  any  matter  arising  out  of 
the  late  political  troubles,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  general  amnesty,  by  speciaUy  pleading  the  same, 
and  so  bringing  his  defence  in  a  more  solemn  man- 
ner before  the  court.  The  same  privilege  was  af- 
terward extended  to  other  grounds  of  defence 
(See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Isocrates  against 
Callimachus.)  Before  this  time  all  special  ohjec 
tions  to  the  adversary's  course  of  proceeding  seem 
to  have  been  called  uvnypa^i,  and  sometimes 
k^ufioaiai,  because  an  oath  was  taken  by  the  party 
who  tendered  them." 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Psntcn.,  976.— Sutdas,  s.  t.  llupa'/pa^  and 
cvev8iKia.)—i.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phorni.,  91S.)— 3.  (c.  Phonn.,  906.) 
—4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Staph..  I10S.)>-5.  (Demosth.,  c.  ZenoCh..68& 
— Lys.,  De  Publ.  Pec..  148,  cd.  Steph.)~fl.  (Domosth.,  c  Mid. 
541  ;  c.  Lacr.,  094  ;  c.  Steph.,  1 1 17.— Pro  Phom.,  944.— At««m 
Or.  c  Zenoth.)— 7.  (hvas,  Do  Philoct.  hnr.,  00.— Do  Apdl 
her..  63,  ed.  Steph  — Dr  <nooth.,  c  Looch..  1097.)— 81.  (Ljaiaa,  e 
Panel.,  166,  ed.  Steph.— \ristoph.,  Eoclea.,  lOW.— Schof.  ad  lot 
— Snidtv.  a.  t.  *£!«#aoc^.— Meier,  Alt.  Froc,  p.  044-690  f 


PARANOIAS  GRAPHE. 


PARANOMON  GKAPHE. 


PARACATABOLE  {TrapaKaradoXji),  a  sum  of 
money  required  of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain 
cases,  as  a  security  that  bis  complaint  or  demand 
was  not  frivolous,  or  made  on  slight  and  insufficient 
grounds.  Such  was  the  deposite  made  in  certain  in> 
heritance  cases,  viz.,  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  property  sought  to  be  rec«}vered.  ( Vid,  Hbhes, 
Greek.)  So,  also,  in  the  proceeding  termed  kvenl* 
uKTjuuoy  which  was  a  suit  instituted  against  the  pub- 
He  treasury  by  a  creditor  to  obtain  payment  out  of 
bis  debtor's  contlscated  goods,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
value  was  deposited.  It  was  returned  to  the  peti- 
tioner if  successful,  otherwise  it  went  to  the  state.* 
rtie  money  was  deposited  either  at  the  avuKpiaic  or 
on  the  commencement  of  the  cause.  The  word 
irapaKaraSo?^  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  depos- 
ite and  the  money  deposited ;  and,  being  a  word 
of  more  general  import,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposites,  as  the  itpvraveia  and  ira- 
odaraaic* 

PARACATATHE'CE  {napaKarad^Kv)  generally 
signifies  a  deposite  of  something  valuable  with  a 
friend  or  other  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 
Thus,  if  I  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend,  to  be  taken 
care  of  for  me,  or  if  I  deposite  money  with  a 
banker,  such  delivery  or  bailment^  or  the  goods 
bailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited,  may  be 
called  irapaKarad^Kv ;'  and  the  word  is  often  ap- 
plied metaphorically  to  any  important  trust  commit- 
ted by  one  person  to  another.*  As  every  bailee  is 
bound  to  restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited, 
either  on  demand  (in  case  of  a  simple  bailment),  or 
on  performance  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
received,  the  Athenians  gave  a  napaKaroBfiKt}^  6iKrj 
against  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  property 
from  the  owner,  uTreariprjae  -np/  napaKara^Ktpf.* 
An  example  of  such  an  action  against  a  banker  is 
the  TOGTe^LTiKog  Xoyog  of  Isocrates.  A  pledge  giv- 
Fn  to  a  creditor  could  not  be  recovered  except  on 
payment  of  the  money  owed  to  him  ;  but,  afler  sell- 
ing the  article,  and  satisfying  bis  debt  out  of  the 
iroceeds,  he  would,  of  course,  be  bound  to  restore 
the  surplus  (if  any)  to  the  pledgor.  It  follows,  from 
the  nature  of  the  napaK.  SUtf,  that  it  was  aTifiijTog, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  additional  penalty 
of  uTtfiia  might  be  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who 
fradulently  denied  that  he  had  ever  received  the  de- 
posite. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for  mon- 
ey, and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  property 
in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to  make  val- 
uable deposites  in  the  principal  tempJes,  such  as 
that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and 
others.*  It  may  be  observed  that  rideadait  napaxa- 
rariOcaBaiy  in  the  middle  voice^  are  always  used  of  a 
person  making  a  deposite  for  his  own  benefit,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression ^eadat  ;tap£v,  to  confer  an  obligation,  which 
gives  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawing  upon  the 
obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at  some  fn- 
tare  time  Kofu^eaOai  is  to  recover  your  property 
or  rigl.t.' 

nAPAKiiTAGH'KHS  AlKH.      {Vid.  Paracata- 

THECK.) 

IIAPANOrAS  rPA*H'.  This  proceeding  may  be 
roinpaicd  to  our  commission  of  lunacy,  or  writ  de 
lunatico  inquirendo.  It  was  a  suit  at  Athens  that 
might  be  instituted  by  a  son  or  other  near  relative 
against  one  who,  by  reason  of  madness  or  mental 
.aibecility,  had  become  incapable  of  managing  his 
own  affairs.    If  the  complaint  was  well-grounded, 


1 .  (Saidtts,  s.  T.  *Evnriflr«7/i^a.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  32. 
-  -Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  604,  eift-MI.)— 3.  (Herod.,  ti.,  86.— De- 
ouMth.,  Pro  Phorm.  946.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Anhob.,  840.— 
JEaith.,  c.  Timaroh..  M,  ed.  Steph.— De  Pal*.  Lef..  47.)— 5. 
(Pollux,  Onom  ,  ti.,  154.)— 6.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  5I»-A15.)— 
7    f bocrat.,  c.  Euthyn.,  400,  ed.  Steph.) 


the  court  decreed  that  the  next  heir  should  take 
possession  of  the  lunatic's  property,  and  prob.ibly, 
also,  made  some  provision  for  his  being  put  in  con- 
finement, or  under  proper  care  and  guardianship.* 
It  is  related  of  Sophocles,  that,  having  continued  to 
write  tragedies  to  an  advanced  age,  and  by  reason 
thereof  neglected  his  family  afifairs,  he  was  brought 
before  the  court  by  his  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy; 
that  he  then  read  to  the  judges  his  CEdipus  Colo- 
neus,  which  he  had  just  composed,  and  asked  them 
if  a  man  out  of  his  mind  could  write  such  a  i^oem 
as  that  ;  whereupon  they  acquitted  him.*  The 
story  is  told  differently  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  life  of  Sophocles,  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as 
taking  place  between  lophon  and  his  father,  and 
seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the 
^puropfc-  In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophaaes ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  cor- 
rect, as  we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposing 
that  the  t^pdrope^  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pol- 
lux' expressly  says  that  the  napavolag  ypa^ii  came 
before  the  archon,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  peculiarly 
belonged,  as  being  a  matter  connected  with  family 
rights  ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
came  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  as  fiye- 
fiijv  dtKacTTtjplov.*  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
was  some  foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  Sopho- 
cles. He  might,  perhaps,  have  given  oflTence  to  his 
sons  by  that  penuriousness  which  is  said  to  have 
crept  upon  him  in  his  old  age ;  and  lophon,  being  a 
poet,  and  lying  under  the  suspicion  of  being  assisted 
by  his  father,  might  possibly  be  induced,  by  a  mean 
jealousy,  to  bring  this  charge  against  him.*  The 
play  of  CBdipus  Goloneus  appears  to  exhibit  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  writer.  (See  more  espe 
cially  V.  337,  441.) 

IIAPANO'MQN  rPA*H'.  An  indictment  for  pro- 
pounding an  illegal,  or,  rather,  unconstitutional 
measure  or  law.  We  have  seen  {vid.  Noxotuetbs) 
that  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  make  a 
motion  in  the  popular  assembly  to  pass  a  new  law 
or  amend  an  old  one.  In  order  to  check  rash  and 
hasty  legislation,  the  mover  of  any  law  or  decree, 
though  he  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  was 
still  amenable  to  criminal  justice  if  his  enactment 
was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  laws  that 
remained  in  force,  or  with  the  public  interest.*  Any 
person  might  institute  against  him  the  ypa^n  irapa- 
vofiuif  within  a  year  from  the  passing  of  the  law. 
If  he  was  convicted,  not  only  did  the  law  become 
void,  but  any  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  him, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was 
tried  ;  for  it  was  a  rifirfToc  ayitv.  A  person  thrice 
so  convicted  lost  the  right  of  proposing  laws  in 
future.  The  cognizance  of  the  cause  belonged  to 
the  thesmothets.^  The  prosecutor  was  compelled 
to  take  an  oath,  called  by  the  same  name  as  that 
taken  to  obtain  delay  in  courts  of  justice  {vnuifioaia), 
because  it  had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  measure,  which  other\vise  might 
have  come  into  force  immediately.*  Examples  of 
such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  iEschines  against 
Ctesiphon.  They  both  comment  on  the  importance 
of  the  prosecution,  as  tending  to  preserve  the  exist* 
ing  laws  and  maintain  constitutional  liberty.*  Not- 
withstanding this  check,  the  mania  for  legislation 
appears  to  have  increased  so  greatly  at  Athens  in 
later  times,  that  Demosthenes^'  declares  that  frtM- 
fidruv  old*  oTiovv  dia^ipovaiv  ol  vofioi.     This  arose 


1.  (Saidas,  a.  t.  Tlapavota.— Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  2,  ^  40.— Aristoph., 
Nub.,  844.— .Sach.,  c.  Ctea.,  89,  ed.  Steph.)— 9.  (Cic,  De  So- 
nect.,  7.)— 3.  (Tiii.,  8».)— 4.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  $&«-29e.)-5. 
(Vid.  Ariatoph.,  Ran.,  78.  — Pax,  607.)  — 6.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Ti- 
moc.,  710,  711.)— 7.  (SchSmann.  Anl.  jar.  pub.  Gt.,  p.  344.)— 8 
(Sch6nianD.  lb.,  p.  224  )  —  0.  (Demoath.,  c.  Timoc.,  i48,  740.  - 
^•ih.,  c.  Clei.,  54,  88,  ed.  Steph.)- 10.  (s.  Leptin.,  p  486  ) 
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from  the  relaxation  of  that  precautionary  law  of 
Solon,  which  required  every  measure  to  be  approved 
by  the  i  ofioBt-rai  before  it  could  pass  into  law.  ( Vid. 
NouoTHBTEs,  and  Schomann.*)  It  is  obvious  that, 
while  the  people  in  assembly  had  the  power  of  ma- 
king decrees  which  could  remain  in  force  for  a  year, 
if  they  wished  to  evade  the  law  of  Solon,  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  renew  their  decree  from  year  to 
year,  and  thus,  in  practice,  the  f^tpio/ia  became 

If  the  year  had  elapsed,  the  propounder  of  the 
law  could  not  be  punished,  though  the  law  itself 
might  be  repealed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  insti- 
tution of  proceedings  before  the  vofioderaif  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  the  five  (tvvSikol.  The 
<tpeech  against  Leptines  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
against  the  law  itself,  and  not  against  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  second  argument  says,  irctpeX- 
dovTog  Tov  xpovoVf  kv  f}  hnevdvvog  ^v  Kpiaei  koI  ti/mj' 
pi<f  ypuf^ov  Tig  voftov^  k^aivero  AcTrr/vjyf  UKivdwog' 
bdev  Kpog  avTOif,  dW  ov  kqt*  avrov  6  7i,6yoc* 

PARA'NYMPHOS  (napdwfKjtog).  {Vid.  Mar- 
riage, Greek,  p.  620.) 
PARAPE'TASMA  {irapaTTiraafia).  {Vid. Velum.) 
PARAPHERNA.  ( Vid.  Dos,  Roman.) 
PARAPRESBEPA  {napanpeaSeia)  signifies  any 
corrupt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  an  ambassador,  for  which  he  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted  on  his  return 
nome.*  Ambassadors  were  usually  elected  by  the 
people  in  assembly ;  they  either  had  instructions 
given  to  them  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
called  avTOKpaTopccy  envoys  with  full  powers,  or 
plenipotentiary.*  To  act  contrary  to  their  instruc- 
tions {rrapa  to  r{;Ti(^cafjia  irpeaSevetv)  was  a  hi;:h  mis- 
demeanour.* On  their  return  home  they  wpr(» 
squired  immediately  to  make  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceadings  {uirayy^Xketv  ttjv  npeateiav),  first  to  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  afterward  to  the  peo- 
ple in  assembly.*  This  done,  they  were  fundi 
officio ;  but  still,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held 
an  office  of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  ac- 
count {ev&vvag)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duty.^  The  persons  to  whom  such 
account  was  to  be  rendered  were  the  Xoyurral^  and 
the  oflUcers  associated  with  them,  called  tv^voi. 
A  pecuniary  account  was  only  rendered  in  cases 
where  money  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
party;  in  other  cases,  afler  stating  that  he  had 
neither  spent  nor  received  any  of  the  public  money, 
the  accounlLig  party  was  discharged,  unless  there 
was  reason  for  thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  misconduct.  The  Xoyiarat  them- 
selves had  power  to  summon  the  party  at  once  to 
appear  as  a  criminal,  and  undergo  the  avaKptaig  in 
their  office  {XoyicfTnpiov)^  upon  which  they  would 
direct  the  crvv^yopoi  to  prosecute ;  and  this  proba- 
bly was  the  ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pecuni- 
aiy  malversation.  Accusations,  however,  of  a  more 
general  nature  w^ere  commonly  preferred  by  indi- 
viduals, giving  information  to  the  ^yurrai,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  any  citizen  an  opportunity  of 
so  doing,  caused  their  Kvpv^  to  make  proclamation 
in  public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  about 
to  render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intend- 
ed to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  appeared,  his 
charge  would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ypcu^Vt 
and  the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  the 
usual  way,  the  htyiarai  being  the  superintending 
magistrates.*   Magistrates  who  were  annually  elect* 
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ed  rendered  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  odieiai 
year;  but  ambassadors,  who  were  eztnionliBary 
functionaries,  had  no  time  limited  for  this  pnrpoae. 
iEschines  delayed  giving  an  account  of  his  embatty 
to  Philip  for  three  years. ^  We  can  hanUy  snppoce, 
however  (as  Thirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  ren- 
dering the  account  was  optional  with  the  ambassa- 
dor himself,  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  the 
^oyifrToi,  it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  should 
be  called  to  account  immediately.  The  ypafif  vrnpa- 
irpea6eiac  was  a  rtfirrroc  &yuv;*  and  as  it  might 
comprise  charges  of  the  most  serious  kind,  such  as 
treachery  and  treason  against  the  state,  the  defend- 
ant might  have  to  apprehend  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment. iEschines'  reminds  the  dicasts  of  the  great 
peril  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of 
submitting  to  his  trial  without  fear.  Besides  the 
ypa^^,  an  elaayye^a  might  be  brought  against  an 
ambassador,  upon  which  the  accused  w^oold  be 
committed  to  prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  foi 
his  appearance.  This  course  was  takeu  by  Hyperi- 
des  against  Philocrates,  who  avoided  his  trial  bj 
voluntary  exile.* 

nAPAnPEZBEI'AS  rPA*H'.    (yid.pAiiAPEKs 

BBIA.) 

PARASANG  {6  rrapaffdyytfg),  a  Persian  measure 
of  length,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters.    It  is  still  used  by  the  Persians,  who  call  it 

LfJUiAAii  {f^^^ng)f  which  has  been  changed  in  Ar- 
abic into  ^fi*u^  {farsakh). 

According  to  Herodotus,'  the  parasang  was  eqaai 
to  30  Greek  stadia.  Suidas*  and  Hesychius^  assign 
it  the  same  length  ;  and  Xenophon  must  also  have 
calculated  it  at  the  same,  as  he  says"  that  16,050 
stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (16,050-i-535=30>. 
Agalhias,*  however,  who  quotes  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  to  the  parasang  being  30 
stadia,  says  that  in  his  time  the  Iberi  and  Persians 
made  it  only  21  stadia.  Strabo"  also  states  that 
some  writers  reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and 
others  at  30  stadia ;  and  Pliny"  informs  us  that  the 
Persians  themselves  assigned  different  lengths  to 
it.  Modem  English  travellers  estimate  it  variously 
at  from  3^  to  4  English  miles,  which  nearly  agrees 
with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus. 

The  etymology  of  parasang  is  doubtful.  Rodiger** 
supposes  the  latter  part  of  the  word  to  be  the  same 

as  the  Persian  i^^J^ff  {seng)^  "  a  stone,"  and  the 

former  part  to  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  xj^ 

{pdTa\  "  end,"  and  thinks  that  it  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end  of  cer- 
tain distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 
PARASE'MON  {rrapdaTjfiov).  {Vid.  Ikbionb.) 
PARASrTI  {TrapdaiToC)  properly  denotes  persona 
who  dine  with  others.  In  the  early  history  of  Greece 
the  word  had  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  in 
which  it  was  used  in  later  times.  To  de  tov  irapaeirov 
dvofia  irdhii  fikv  ^  ae/xvov  koI  iepov,  says  A  then  se- 
ns ;^'  and  he  proves  from  various  decrees  (V^'afiara) 
and  other  authorities  that  anciently  the  name  r  c&- 
pdaiToc  was  given  to  distinguished  persons  wnc 
were  appoint^  as  assistants  to  certain  priests  and 
to  the  highest  magistrates.  As  regards  the  priestly 
and  civil  parasites,  the  accounts  of  their  office  are 
so  obscure  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  any 
definite  notion  of  it.    An  ancient  law'*  ordained 
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Uiat  each  of  ihe  priestly  parasites  should  select 
from  the  povhaXia  the  sixth  part  of  a  medimnus  of 
barley,  and  supply  with  it  the  Athenians  who  were 
present  in  the  temple,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  fathers ;  and  this  sixth  of  a  medimnus  was  to 
be  given  by  the  parasites  of  Acharnae.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  very  obscure  law  is  discussed  by  Preller.^ 
Thus  much,  however,  is  clean  that  the  parasites 
.vere  elected  in  the  demi  of  Attica  from  among  the 
>iiost  distinguished  and  most  ancient  families.  We 
i>nd  their  number  to  have  been  twelve,  so  that  it 
iid  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  demi.  This  may 
•>e  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  in  one  demos 
two  or  more  gods  were  worshipped,  whose  service 
required  a  parasite,  while  in  another  there  was  no 
such  divinity.  The  gods  in  whose  service  parasites 
are  mentioned  are  Heracles,  Apollo,  the  Anaces, 
and  Athena  of  Pallene.  Their  services  appear  to 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  third  of  the  victims  sac- 
rificed to  their  respective  gods.  Such  officers  ex- 
isted down  to  a  late  period  of  Greek  history,  for 
Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  said  that  parasites 
in  his  own  days  continued  to  be  appointed  in  most 
Grecian  states  to  the  most  distinguished  magis- 
trates •  These,  however,  must  have  been  different 
from  the  priest iy  parasites.  Solon,  in  his  legisla- 
tion, called  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  ambassadors  in  the  pryta- 
neum,  irapaaiTiiv,*  and  it  may  be  that  the  parasites 
were  connected  with  this  institution.* 

The  class  of  persons  whom  we  call  parasites  was 
▼ery  numerous  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
have  existed  from  early  times,  though  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Pt»ilippu?,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Sympoiiium  of 
Xiujophon,  as  well  as  a  person  described  in  some 
verses  of  Episharmos  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  are 
perfect  specimens  of  parasites.  But  the  first  writer 
who  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of  napd- 
ciTOi  was  Alexis,  in  one  of  his  comedies  *  In  the 
so^alled  middle  and  new  Attic  comedy,  and  in  their 
Roman  imitations,  the  parasites  are  standing  char- 
acters ;  and  although  they  are  described  in  very 
strong  colours  in  these  comedies,  yet  the  descrip- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  much  exaggerated,  if  we 
may  judge  from  other  accounts  of  real  parasites. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  much  mistaken  in  bor- 
rowing our  description  of  parasites  chiefly  from 
these  comedies. 

The  characteristic  features  common  to  all  para- 
sites are  importunity,  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and, 
above  all,  the  desire  of  getting  a  good  dinner  with- 
out paying  for  it.  According  to  the  various  means 
they  employed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the  yeXu- 
Toirotoif  or  jesters,  who,  in  order  to  get  some  invi- 
tation, not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with  their 
jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to  ridi- 
cule, and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and  abuse 
if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired  object. 
Among  these  we  may  class  Philippus  in  the  Sym- 
posium of  Xenophon.  Ergastilus  in  the  Captivi,  and 
Gelasimus  in  the  Stichus  of  Piautus.  The  second 
class  are  the  xoXaicec  or  flatterers  {assenlaiores)^ 
who,  by  praising  and  admiring  vain  persons,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  house. 
Gnat  ho  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogus  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Piautus,  are  admi- 
rable delineations  of  such  characters.  The  third 
class  are  the  ^^epairevriKolf  or  the  officious,  who,  by 
a  variety  of  services,  even  of  the  lowest  and  most 
d^rading  description,  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 
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to  invitations.^  Cnaracters  of  this  chiss  ure  tii» 
parasites  in  the  Asinaria  and  Menechmi  of  Piau- 
tus, and  more  especially  the  Curculio  and  Saturio  in 
the  Persa  of  Piautus  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence 
From  the  various  statements  in  comedies  and  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  AduUtoris  et  Amm  Z)t>- 
crimine^  we  see  that  parasites  always  tried  to  dis- 
cover where  a  good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the 
palaestrai,  the  baths,  and  other  public  places  of  re- 
sort. After  they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was 
in  most  cases,  probably,  an  inexperienced  young 
man,  they  used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him 
to  invite  them.  No  humiliation  and  no  abuse  could 
deter  them  from  pursuing  their  plans.  Some  ex 
amples  of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which 
parasites  endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  men- 
tioned by  Athensus*  and  Plutarch.*  During  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  a  parasite  seems  to 
have  been  a  constant  guest  at  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy.* 

PARA'STADES  {rtapaaTudeq).  (Vid.  Aktje.) 
PAR  A' STASIS  (irapocrcKTtf).  A  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintiff  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  him,  and  by  the  defendant 
on  putting  in  his  answer.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm)  paid  by  the 
prosecutor  in  most  public  causes.*  (Compare  Di- 
jeteta,  p.  353.) 

PARA'STAT.^   {izapaaTdrai).     {Vid.    Eleviw. 

THK.) 

PARAZO'NIUM.     (KtVi.  Zona.) 

♦PARD'ALIS  {ndp6aXu:).  "Oppian  describes 
two  species  of  Pavdalia^  namely,  the  greater  and 
the  smaller.  According  to  Buffon,  the  former  is 
the  Panther,  and  the  latter  the  Ou«  ^c.  It  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,"  he  remarks,  "  that  tht  little  Panther 
of  Oppian,  the  Pket  or  Phed  of  the  Arabians,  the 
Fuu,a!i  of  Barbary,  the  Onza  or  Ounce  of  the  Euro- 
peans, are  one  and  the  same  animal.  There  ie 
great  reason  to  think  that  it  is  also  the  Pardut  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  Panthera  of  Pliny."  Bi^ffon 
adds,  "  It  is  highly  probable,  moreover,  that  the  little 
Panther  was  called  simply  Pard  or  Pardus,  and 
that,  in  process  of  time,  the  large  Panther  obtained 
the  name  of  Leopard  or  Leopardusy  "  The  Greeks,*' 
says  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Paiuher  and  Leopard. 
"  knew  one  of  these  from  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
they  named  Pardalis^  as  Menelaus  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  to  have  covered  himself-  with  the  spotted  skin 
of  this  animal.  This  they  compared,  on  account  of 
its  strength  and  cruelty,  to  the  lion,  and  represented 
it  as  having  its  skin  varied  with  spots.  Its  name, 
even,  was  synonymous  with  spotted.  The  Greek 
translators  of  the  Scriptures  used  the  name  Parda- 
lit  as  synonymous  with  Namer,  which  word,  with  a 
slight  modification,  signifies  *the  Panther,'  at  pres- 
ent, among  the  Arabians.  The  name  Pardalis  gave 
place  among  the  Romans  to  those  of  Panthera  and 
Varia.  These  are  the  words  they  used  during  the 
two  first  ages,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  passages  which  mentioned  the  Par- 
dalis, or  when  they  themselves  mentioned  this 
animal.  They  sometimes  used  the  word  Pardu* 
either  for  Pardalis  or  for  Namer.  Pliny  even  Kiys 
that  Pardus  signified  the  male  of  Panthera  or  Vaiia 
So,  reciprocally,  the  Greeks  translated  Panthera  by 
the  word  Pardalis.  The  term  Panthera,  although 
of  Greek  root,  did  not,  then,  preserve  the  sense  of 
the  word  ndvdijpj  which  is  constantly  marked  as 
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JicTerent  from  /  irdalis^  and  by  Oppian  is  said  to  be 
small  and  of  liltle  courage.  The  Romans,  never- 
theless, sometimes  employed  it  to  translate  the 
wojd  Trdvdrjp,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
induced  by  the  resemblance  of  the  names,  have 
probably  attributed  to  the  Panther  some  of  the  char- 
acters which  they  found  among  the  Romans  on  the 
Panthera.  Bochart,  without  knowing  these  animals 
himself,  has  collected  and  compared  with  much  sa- 
gacity everything  that  the  ancients  and  the  Orien- 
talists have  said  about  them.  He  endeavours  to 
clear  up  these  apparent  contradictions  by  a  passage 
in  which  Oppian  characterizes  two  species  of  Par- 
delisy  the  great,  with  a  shorter  tail  than  the  less. 
It  is  to  this  smaller  species  that  Bochart  would  ap- 
ply the  word  rruvdijp.  But  there  are  found  in  the 
country  known  to  the  ancients  two  animals  with 
spotted  skins  :  the  common  Panther  of  naturalists, 
and  another  animal,  which,  afler  Daubenton,  is 
named  the  Guepard  Tor  Hunting  Leopard).  The 
Arabian  authors  have  there  also  known  and  distin- 
guished two  of  these  animals ;  the  first  under  the 
name  of  Ncmcr,  the  other  under  that  of  Fekd ;  and 
although  Bochart  considers  the  Fehd  to  be  the  Lynx, 
Cuvier  rather  inclines  to  think  it  the  Hunting  Leop- 
ard. The  Guepard,  then,  would  be  the  Panther, 
and  there  is  nothing  stated  by  the  Greeks  repugnant 
to  this  idea."* 

♦n.  One  of  the  large  fishes  mentioned  by  iElian 
and  Oppian,  and  by  Suidas  under  kt/to^.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  made  respecting  it,  the  most 
probable  of  which,  according  to  Adams,  is,  that  it 
was  the  Squalus  ligrinus,  a  species  of  Shark.* 

♦PARD'ALOS  (rapdaXoc),  a  bird  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle. '*  Aldrovandi  and  Buffon  agree  in  holding  it 
to  be  the  Tringa  squataroUy  L.,  or  the  Gray  Plover ; 
but  Dr.  Trail  prefers  the  Charadriua  pluvialis,  or 
Golden  Plover.  Schneider  mentions  that  Biller- 
beck  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon Starling,  or  Siurnns  vulgaris.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  entitled  to  no  credit.'" 

♦PARD'ION  (rMpSiov).  Schneider  follows  Pal- 
las in  referring  this  to  the  Camelopard,  or  Giraffa 
Ca  melopa  rdaJis .  * 

PAREDRI  (KupsSpoi).  Each  of  the  three  supe- 
rior archonswas  at  liberty  to  have  two  assessors 
(TrapcdpoOf  chosen  by  himself,  to  assist  him,  by 
advice  zrA  otherwise,  in  the  performance  of  his 
vs.;l'.us  duties.  The  assessor,  like  the  magistrate 
l.imself,  had  to  undergo  a  doxifiaaia  in  the  Senate  of 
Fi/e  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal  before 
he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  labours, 
lie  was  also  to  render  an  account  {tv&vvrj)  at  the 
enn  of  the  year.  The  office  is  called  an  upxv  by 
Deiiiosthenes.*  The  duties  of  the  archon,  magiste- 
rial and  judicial,  were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  having  assessors  must  have 
been  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  business. 
We  hnd  the  -rdp^dpo^  assisting  the  archon  at  the 
yijtL^  iViKrjq}  He  had  authority  to  keep  order  at 
public  fei<tivals  and  theatres,  and  to  impose  a  fine 
on  the  disorderly.'  As  the  archonswere  chosen  by 
lot  {K}.7fpo)Tol),  and  might  be  persons  of  inferior  ca- 
pacity, and  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it 
might  often  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  for  them 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business.* 
And  perhaps  it  was  intended  that  the  nupedpoi 
should  not  only  assist,  but  in  some  measure  check 
and  control  the  power  of  their  principals.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  being  poriSol,  avfiCovXoi  nal  ^uAo- 


1.  (Arietot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  I.— Oppian,  Cyceg.,  iii.,  63.— Adams, 
i.tpcn(l.,  8.  v.— GrilRth's  Cuvier,  vol.  li.,  p.  459.}— 9L  (^linn, 
NT.  A.,  xi.,  14.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.,  363.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix., 
19  — Schneider  ad  Arislot.,  1.  c. — Adams,  Append.,  ■.  v.)  — 4. 
(Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ii  ,  2.  —Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —5.  (c.  Nerr., 
1300,)— 0.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theoc.,  1332.)— 7  (Demosth,  c.  Mid., 
^•.2./  •«.  (Demosth  ,  •..  Ne»r.,  1372.) 
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icrc.  Demosthenes  accuses  Stephaniis  of  boyinp 
his  place  of  t'r  e  Apxt^v  ffaaiXevi.^  It  was  usual  te 
choose  relatives  and  friends  to'  be  assessors ;  but 
they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at  least  for 
good  cause.*  The  thesmothetie,  though  they  had 
no  regular  irdpcdpoi^  used  to  have  counsellors  'trvfi 
6ovXot),  who  answered  the  same  purpose.*  The 
office  of  ndpeSpo^  was  called  iraptipiay  and  to  cxei 
cise  it  irapedpeveiv. 

From  the  ndpeipoi  of  the  .irchons  we  must  distin- 
guish those  who  assisted  the  eifdwoi  in  examining 
and  auditing  magistrates'  accounts.  The  eC^upot 
were  a  boanl  of  ten,  and  each  of  then  ;hose  two 
assessors.*    {Vid.  Eothyne.) 

♦PAREI'AS  (irapeiag),  a  species  of  Serpent,  sa 
cred  to  iEsculapius.     Gesner  concludes  that  it  is 
the  serpent  called  Baron  in  certain  parts  of  Italy. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Etymologicon  Maif- 
num,  it  is  innoxious.* 

PAREISG RAPHE  (napetaypa^)  signifies  a 
fraudulent  enrolment  in  the  register  of  citizens. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athens,  called  ^evco( 
ypa^/f ;  and,  besides,  the  dtjfioTat  might,  by  their 
dia-ip^^iaigi  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en- 
rolled among  them.  From  their  decision  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dicasts;  of  which 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides  fur- 
nishes an  example.  If  the  dicasts  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  drffiOTai^  the  appellai'tt  party  was 
sold  for  a  slave.  Spurious  citizens  are  sometimes 
called  napeyypaiTToi,  irapeyyeypauftivoL*  The  ex- 
pression irapeiavpa^^^  ypaip^  is  not  Attic.  ^ 

nAPEI2rPA*H-S    rPA<t»H'.     {Vid.    Paseiscra- 

PHK.) 

PARENTA'LIA.  {Vid.  Funus,  p.  462.) 
PA'RIES  {reixtov,^  whence  the  epithet  Teixtotaea^ 
**  full  of  houses,"  applied  to  cities  ;•  rotj^of,"  whence 
ToixopvKTTjc  and  rocxupvxoct  "a  house-breaker,  a 
thief,"  and  Toixc<>pvx'tat  "  burglary"),  the  wall  of  a 
house,  in  contradistinction  from  muru*,  the  wall  of 
a  city.  Among  the  numerous  methods  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  constructing  walls,  we  find  men- 
tion of  the  following : 

I.  The  paries  cratitiusy  i  «.,  the  wattled  or  the 
lath- and- plaster  wall,  made  of  canes  or  hurdles 
{vid.  Crates)  covered  with  clay.*^  These  were 
used  in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  form  entire 
houses ;"  afterward  they  were  coated  with  mortal 
instead  of  clay,  and  introduced  like  our  lath-and- 
plaster  walls  in  the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitruvius^*  mentions  as  the  next  step  the  prac 
tice,  common  in  his  time  among  the  Gauls,  and  con- 
tinued to  our  own  in  Devonsnire,  of  drying  square 
lumps  of  clay  and  building  them  into  walls,  which 
were  strengthened  by  means  of  horizontal  bond-tim 
hers  {jugamenta)  laid  at  intervals,  and  which  wert 
then  covered  with  thatch. 

III.  The  paries  formaceuSf  i.  c,  the  pisi  wall,  made 
of  rammed  earth.    {Vid.  Forxa.) 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  loghousea 
were  common,  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Sibe- 
rians and  of  the  modem  Americans  in  tl^e  back  set- 
tlements, of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  were  more 
or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upon  one  another  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  had  their  interstices  ^'ed 
with  chips  (schidiis),  moss,  and  clay.    Afler  this 


1.  (c.  Near.,  1369.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neacr.,  1373.)-^.  (De- 
mosth., c.  Theoc.,  1330.  — Schdmann,  .\nt.  jar.  nub.  Cr.,  n.  245. 
—Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  57-39.)— 4.  (SchAm.-ran,  lb.,  MO.— Meier. 
lb.,  102.)— 5.  (JEl.f  N.  A.,  lit.,  IS.— Lucas.  Phareai.,  ix.,  781.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (JEnch..^  D«  Fala.  Ug.,  38,  51,  ed. 
Stcph.)— 7.  (SchOmann,  Ant.  jur.  pnb.  Gr.,  906. — Meier,  Au 
Proc.,  347-349.)— 8.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xvi.,  165.  343.)— 9.  (H.,  it., 
559-646.)— 10.  (IL,  ix.,  210;  xti.,  219.  — Od.,  ii.,  349;  riu,  8ft, 
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s.  V.  Solea.)— 19.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  183;  vi.,  Ml.— VitniT.,  u^ 
1.)— 18.  a.  c  ) 
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manner  the  Colchians  erected  houses  several  stories 
high.' 

V.  The  paries  laleritius^  i.  «.,  the  hrick  wall.  ( Vid. 
Later.)  Among  the  Romans,  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  an  outside  wall  was  18  inches  {sesquipes), 
^ing  the  length  of  the  common  or  Lydian  brick ; 
but,  if  the  building  was  more  than  one  story  high, 
the  walU  at  the  bottom  were  either  two  or  three 
!>ricks  thick  {diplinlhn  aut  triplinlhii),  according  to 
ciicumstances.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibit- 
?d  a  checkered  pattern,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  houses  by  the  alternation  of 
white  and  black  bricks.*  The  Romans,  probably  in 
imitation  of  the  Etrurians,  often  cased  the  highest 
part  of  a  brick  wall  with  a  range  of  terra  coltas 
[structura  and  lorica  iestacca*),  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  projecting  cornices,  and  spouts  for  discharging 
ihe  water  from  the  roof.    {Vid.  Antefmca.) 

VI.  The  reticulata  structura*  i.  c,  the  reticulated, 
or  resembling  network.  This  structure  consists  in 
placing  square  or  lozenge-shaped  stones  side  by  side 
upon  their  edges,  the  stones  being  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  cemented  by  mortar  {materia  ci  ealcc  el 
arena).  In  many  cases  the  mortar  has  proved  more 
durable  than  the  stone,  especially  where  volcanic 
tufa  is  the  material  employed,  as  at  Bai»  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli. 
This  kind  of  building  is  very  common  in  the  ancient 
edifices  of  Italy.  Vitruvius  says*  that  it  was  uni- 
versally adopted  in  his  time.  Walls  thus  construct- 
ed were  considered  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
less  secure  than  those  in  which  the  stones  lay  upon 
their  flat  surfaces.  The  front  of  the  wall  was  the 
only  part  in  which  the  stnicture  was  regular,  or  the 
stoaes  cut  into  a  certain  form,  the  interior  being 

jbble-work  or  concrete  {fartura),  t.  c,  fragments 
and  chippings  of  stone  {c(nnenta^  x^^^*-^)  imbedded  in 
mortar.  Only  part  of  the  wall  was  reticulated  :  to 
give  it  firmness  and  durability,  the  sides  and  base 
were  built  of  brick  or  of  squared  stones,  and  hori- 
zontal courses  of  bricks  were  laid  at  intervals,  ex- 
lending  through  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
wall.  These  circumstances  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied  from  the 
drawing  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  executed  on  the  spot 
hy  Mr.  Mocatta. 


I  (Vitmr.,  1.  c— Compare  Herod.,  W.,  108.— Vitrur.,  ii.,  9.) 
-a.  (Athen.,  t.,  n.  808,  c.)— 3.  (Vitruv.,  ii.,  8.— Pallad.,  De  Re 
tact .  i..  11.)— 4.  fPlin..  TF  N..  xx%  i.,  22,  ».  51.)-5.  (ii.,  8.) 


VII.  The  structura  anfiqua  or  ir,:eria,  4  e.f  Iht 
wall  of  irregular  masonry,  built  of  stones,  which 
were  not  squared  or  cut  into  any  exact  form.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  method  of  construc- 
tion was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  consisted  of 
mortar  and  rubble- work.* 

VIII.  The  emplcctoriy  i.  e  ^  the  complicated  wall, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  three  walls  jomed  together. 
Each  side  presented  regular  masonry  or  brickwork; 
hut  the  interior  was  filled  with  rubble  {fartura). 
To  bind  together  the  two  outside  walls,  and  thus 
render  the  whole  firm  and  durable,  large  stones  o'* 
courses  of  brickwork  {coagmcnla)  were  placed  at  in- 
tervals, extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  as  was  done  also  in  the  structura  reticu- 
lata. Walls  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  buildings  of  considerable  size. 

IX.  The  paries  c  lavide  quadrato,  i.  c,  the  ashlar 
wall,  consisting  entirely  of  stones  cut  and  squared 
by  the  chisel.  ( Vid.  Dolabra.)  This  was  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  wall,  especially  when  built  of  mar 
ble.  The  construction  of  such  walls  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  the  architects  of  Greece  ; 
the  temples  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  attesting  in  their  ruins  the  extreme 
skill  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  walls.  Consid- 
erable excellence  in  this  art  must  have  been  attain- 
ed by  the  Greeks  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer, who  derives  one  of  his  similes  from  the  '*  nice- 
ly-fitted stones"  of  the  wall  of  a  house.'  B«t  prob- 
ably in  this  the  Greeks  only  copied  the  Asiatics ; 
for  Xenophon  came  to  a  deserted  city  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  brick  walls  of  which  were  ^^apped  by  a 
parapet  of  "  polished  shell  marble.*"  Instead  of 
using  mortar,  as  in  the  last  four  kinds,  the  ancients 
gave  solidity  to  their  ashlar  walls  by  cutting  the 
stones  so  exactly  as  to  leave  no  perceptible  space 
between  their  contiguous  surfaces.  A  tenon  and 
mortice  often  united  a  stone  to  that  which  was  above 
it,  and  the  stones  which  were  placed  side  by  side 
were  fastened  together  with  hron  cramps  {arisis  fer- 
reis*)  and  lead.*  Hence  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  the  other  grand  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
throughout  Europe,  have  been  regarded  by  the  mod- 
erns as  iron  and  lead  mines,  and  we  see  them  muti- 
lated by  the  pickaxe  over  all  those  points  where 
cramps  and  tenons  were  known  to  be  inserted.  As 
a  farther  method  of  making  the  walls  firm  and  com- 
pact, the  Greeks  placed  at  intervals  bond-stones, 
which  they  called  diarovoiy  because  they  extended 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  walls 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Cyzicus,  built  of  the 
marble  (the  Proconnesian)  for  which  that  locality 
has  always  been  renowned,  were  ornamented  with 
a  gold  thread  placed  over  all  the  seams  of  the 
stones.*  Besides  conferring  the  highest  degree  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  another  important  recommend- 
ation of  ashlar  walls  was,  that  they  were  the  most 
secure  against  fire,  an  advantage  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes  when  he  contrasts  the  stones,  valuable  both 
for  material  and  for  workmanship  {XiOovg  rifjiiovg^ 
and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
walls  of  such  a  temple  as  that  just  mentioned,  with 
the  logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  straw  and  cane, 
employed  in  building  walls  of  the  first  four  kinds.' 
Vitruvius  also  strongly  objects  to  the  paries  cratiiiu* 
on  account  of  its  great  combustibility.*  ( 

Cicero,  in  a  single  passage  of  his  Topica,*  uses 
four  epithets  which  were  applied  to  walls.  He  op- 
poses the  paries  solidus  to  the  fomicalus,  and  the 
communis  to  the  directus.  The  passage,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  that  the  Romans  inserted  arches 


1.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (II.,  xvi.,  212.)— 3.  (Anab.,  iii.,  4.  k  10.) 
—4.  (Vitro?.,  1.  c.)  — 5.  (llerod.,  i.,  186.— Thucyd.,  i.,  98.)— 6 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  15,  «.  22.)-7.  (I  Cor.,  iii.,  10-15.)— 8.  (ii 
8,  odfiii.)-9.  (^  4.) 
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[tid.  Fornix)  into  their  "common*'  oi  jiarty- walls. 
The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  portion  of 
the  supposed  Thermae  at  Treves,'  exemplifies  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  arches  in  all  Roman  build- 
ings, not  only  when  they  were  intended  for  win 
dows  or  doorways,  but  also  when  they  could  serve 
no  other  use  than  to  strengthen  the  wall.  In  this 
"  paries  foniicatus"  each  arch  is  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  concentric  arches,  all  built  of  brick. 


1  ',:2  specimen  also  shows  the  alternation  of  cour- 
si  s  of  brick  and  stone,  which  is  a  common  char- 
a»'tcristic  of  Roman  masonry.  The  '*  paries  soli- 
das,''  i.  c,  the  wall  without  openings  for  windows 
or  doorways,  was  also  called  "  a  blind  wall  ;"*  and 
the  paries  communis^*  KOivbg  toIxoc*  which  was  the 
boundary  between  two  tenements  and  common  lo 
f.iem  both,  was  called  intergerinus,  al.  inlergerivus,^ 
and  in  Greek  fieaoroLxoc*  or  fieaoroixov.''  The 
walls,  built  at  right  angles  to  the  party-wall  for  the 
convenience  of  the  respective  families,  were  the 
uariclcs  direcii. 

Wails  were  adorned,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
ouildings,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Their  plane 
surface  was  broken  by  panels.  {Vid.  Abacus.) 
However  coarse  and  rough  their  construction  might 
ho,  every  unevenness  was  removed  by  a  coating, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plaster 
with  rough  cast,  consisting  of  sand,  together  with 
stone,  brick,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  vari- 
ous degrees  of  fineness.*  Gypsum  also,  in  the 
otate  which  we  call  plaster  of  Paris,  was  much 
used  in  the  more  splendid  edifices,  and  was  deco- 
rated with  an  endless  variety  of  tasteful  devices 
in  bas-relief.  Of  these  ornaments,  WTOUght  in 
stucco  {opus  albarium),  specimens  remain  in  the 
"  Baths  of  Titus"  at  Rome.  When  the  plasterer 
{tcctoi;  KoviuTTjc)  had  finished  his  work  {IrvJlissatio, 
i  c,  trowelling,  opus  tcctorium),  in  all  of  which  he 
was  directed  by  the  use  of  the  square  {vid.  Nor- 
ma), the  rule,  and  th3  line  and  plummet  {rid.  Per- 
pendiculum),  and  in  which  he  aimed  at  produ- 
cing a  surface  not  only  smooth  and  shining,  but 
as  little  as  possible  liable  to  crack  or  decay,*  he 
was  often  succeeded  by  the  painter  in  fresco  {udo 
icctorio^^).  In  many  cases  the  plaster  or  stucco 
was  left  without  any  additional  ornament ;  and  its 
whiteness  and  freshness  were  occasionally  restored 
by  washing  it  with  certain  fine  calcareous  or  alu- 
minous earths  dissolved  in  milk  (parff/onmm,"  terra 
Selinusia^*).    A  painted  wall  was  commonly  divided 


by  the  artist  into  rectangular  compartments,  i^liicl 
he  filled,  according  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  with  &i 
endless  variety  of  landscapes,  buildings,  gardens, 
animals.  <Stc.*    {Vtd.  Paintinq,  p.  715) 

Another  method  of  decorating  walls  was  by  in- 
crusting  them  with  slabs  of  marble  {crutta).  'J'l>^ 
blocks  designed  for  thi?  purpose  were  cut  into  tliii 
slabs  by  the  aid  of  sawmills.  {Vid.  Mola  )  Vai  * 
ous  kinds  of  sand  were  used  in  the  operation,  in 
cording  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  emery  {naxiii'^ 
being  used  for  the  hardest.  This  art  was  of  Irg  . 
antiquity,  and  probably  Oriental  in  its  origin.  Tiif 
brick  walls  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  bu.li 
as  early  as  365  B.C.,  were  covered  with  slabs  of  Pm- 
connesian  marble,'  and  this  is  the  most  ancient  ex- 
ample upon  record.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,*  slabs  oi 
a  uniform  colour  were  sometimes  curiously  inluul 
with  variously-coloured  materials  in  such  a  way  a.^ 
to  represent  animals  and  other  objects.  In  short, 
the  beautiful  invention  now  called  Florentine  Mo 
saic  was  then  in  use  for  the  decoration  of  the  wall- 
of  apartments.  {Vid.  Emblema.)  The  comnun. 
kind  of  Mosaic  was  also  sometimes  used  in  walls 
as  well  as  in  floors  and  ceilings.  The  greatest  rr 
finement  w^as  the  attempt  to  produce  the  effect  i.i 
mirrors,  which  was  done  by  inserting  into  the  wa.i 
pieces  of  black  glass  manufactured  in  imitation  (>> 
obsidian.*  ( Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  516,  620;  Paixt 
iNo,  p.  715.) 

PARILPLIA.     {Vid.  Palilia.) 

♦PARIUM  MARMOR  (ndptof  Xi6o:),  Parian 
Marble,  a  species  of  marble  much  celebrated  in  an 
cient  times,  and  procured  from  the  island  of  Paroa 
It  was  used,  for  the  most  part,  in  statuary.  "  Amon ^• 
the  marbles  enumerated  by  Tbeophrastus  and  Pliit>, 
that  ranks  first,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  '*wiih  boili. 
which,  from  the  island  of  Paros.  where  it  wa-s  «>!i- 
tained,  was  called  Parian;  and  from  the  manner  ii 
which  it  was  quarried,  by  the  light  of  lamps,  wa- 
sometimes,  as  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varru. 
tells  us,  designated  by  the  name  Lychnites.  Tlua 
is  the  .stone  'whose  colour  was  considered  as  ple^jt 
ing  to  the  gods;  which  was  used  by  Praxitelc* 
and  other  ancient  sculptors,  and  celebrated  for  ib 
whiteness  by  Pindar  and  Theocritus.'*  Of  ihi\ 
marble  are  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana  Vena 
trix,  the  colossal  Minerva  (called  Pallas  of  Velletri>. 
Ariadne  (called  Cleopatra),  Juno  (called  Capitolina), 
and  others.  Of  this  are  also  the  celebrated  Oxford 
marbles,  known  as  the  Parian  Chronicle."  For  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Parian  quarries,  and  the 
marble  contained  there,  consult  Clarke's  Travels, 
vol.  6,  p.  133,  scq.,  Lond.  ed. 

PARMA.  Ato.  PARMULA,'  a  round  shield,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  carried  by  the  velites  in  the  Roman 
army  (see  p.  104).  Though  small,  compared  with 
the  Clipeus,  it  was  so  strongly  made  as  to  be  a 
very  effectual  protection.*  This  was  probably  ow ing 
lo  the  use  of  iron  in  its  framework.  In  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  it  was  raised  above  the  head  and  struck  wiih 
a  sword,  so  as  to  emit  a  loud  ringing  noise.*  The 
parma  was  also  worn  by  the  Equites  ;^*  and  for  the 
sake  of  state  and  fashion,  it  was  sometimes  adorn 
ed  with  precious  stones." 

We  find  the  term  parma  often  applied  to  the  la- 
get  {vid.  Cetra),  which  was  also  a  small  roun  1 
shield,  and,  therefore,  very  similar  to  the  parma  »• 
Virgil,  in  like  manner,  applies  the  term  to  the  cli 
pens  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  statue  be  t\\ 
small,  the  shield  was  small  in  proportion." 


:  rWyttenbach's  Guids,  p.  60.)— 2.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  ▼  ,  589.)— J. 
0  )vid,  iYet  ,  IV.,  66.)— 4.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  3.)— 5.  (Fe«tu»,  s.  v.— 
Plin.,  II.  N.,  xixr..  14,  a.  49.)-tt.  (Alhen..  vii.,  p.  281,  d.)—l, 
(Eph.,  ii.,  14.)— 8.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  3.— Acts,  xxiii.,  3.)— 9.  (Vi- 
irov.,  vii.,  3.)— 10.  (Vitruv.,  1.  ':.'i-\\.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxv.,  6, 
•  IS.)— 12.  (Id.  ib.,  16,  B.  56.) 
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1.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  5.)  —2.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xxxvi.,  6,  b.  9  )  —  3 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  6.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  1.)  — 5  (PUu.  H 
N  ,  xxxvi.,  26,  B.  67.)— 6.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineraloey,  p.  77. >  -7 
(Hor.,  Carm.,  ii.,  7.  10.)  — 8.  (Polvb.,  vi..  20.)  — 9.  (Claud-  D 
vi.  Cons.  Honor.,  628.)  —  10.  (Sallust,  Frufm.  Hist.,  I^  IT.)- 
11.  (Propert.,  IV.,  ii.,  2*.)— 12.  (Propert.,  IV.,  ii.,  40^1lrla.i 
.V  ^  1.— Virjf..  jEn.,  x.,  817.)— 13,  (^n ,  ii.,  175.) 


PARTHEMAI. 


rASrOPHORUS. 


The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  votive  parma, 


•mt^-tfsed  {(Titn'pijXa  rov)  {vid.M AULEve)  and  gilded^ 
reprejtnring  on  its  border,  as  is  supposed,  the  ta- 
king of  ilome  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus,  and  its 
recovery  by  Camillus.  It  belonged  fonnerly  to  the 
WoodwarciLii  Museum,  and  is  supposed  by  antiqua- 
ries to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Claudius  or 
Nero.  The  bo^s  (umbo)  is  a  grotesque  face,  sur- 
rounded with  rdxi'^  horns,  foliage,  and  a  twisted 
beard. » 

*PARNOPS  (Tra,T.jV').  a  species  of  Locusla,  or 
(Grasshopper.' 

•PAROiNYCHlA  [ijupuvvxia),  a  species  of  Grass. 
**  There  is  great  unctJuJnty  about  it,"  remarks 
Adams.  *'  Conformity  cf  .names  gives  some  coun- 
K  iianco  to  the  conjecture  or  Lobelius,  who  held  it 
"j^  be  lur  VVblUow  Grass,  ni»n.ely,  the  Draba  vema^ 

iWRO'PSiS  {Tzapo^nq).  Tto  different  meanings 
are  piven  to  this  word  by  the  Greek  grammari- 
ans ;  some  interpret  it  as  meaning  any  food  eaten 
with  the  o^ov  {vid.  Opsgnium),  aa  ^he  /iiuCa,  a  kind 
of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
diment or  sauce  ;*  and  others  a  saucer,  plate,  or 
6mall  dish.*  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  numer- 
ous passages  collected  by  Athenaeus,*  that  the  word 
was  used  in  both  significations,  and  was  the  name 
nf  the  dish  or  plate,  as  well  as  of  its  contents.^ 
The  Roman  writers  seem  always  to  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  dish  or  plate  ;*  and,  according  to  Chari- 
sius,  it  was  so  called,  ^^quia  in  co  rcponuniur  obso- 
nic.,  et  ex  co  in  mensa  comeduntur."  The  word  is 
also  written  Parapsis.* 

♦PARRA,  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  about  whicl"  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Vanderbourg,  one  of 
the  commentators  on  Horace  (by  which  poet  the 
Parra  is  once  mentioned),  is  in  favour  of  the 
Screech  Owl.»» 

PARRICI'DA.     {Vid.  Cornelia  Lex   Dh  Sic.4- 

R1I8.) 

PARTHEN'IAI  or  PARTHENEIAI  {napdeviat 
or  TTopdcveiai)  are,  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word,  children  born  by  unmarried  women 
(rrap^cVot").  Some  writers  also  designated  by  this 
name  those  legitimate  children  at  Sparta  who  were 
inim  before  the  mother  was  introduced  into  the 
boose  of  her  husband."    The  parlheniae,  however, 

1.  (DodwoU,  De  Parma  Woudwardiana,  Ozon.,  1713.  —  Com- 
pare Uernd,  Das  Wappenwesen  der  Griechen  ^nd  R5mer,  Bonn, 
1841.) -S.  (Strsjo,  xiii.,  0.— .£lian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  19.)— 3.  (Dies., 
i-^.f  ^4.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,Ti.,  56  ;  x., 
*f7. — Ilemster.,  ad  loc.)— 5.  (IIcBych.  and  Suid.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (ix., 
p.  367,  3fl8.)  — 7.  (Compare  Xen.,  Cyr.,  i.,  3,  ♦  4.—  Plut.,  De 
Adul.  et  Am.,  0.— St.  Matthew,  xxiii.,  30.)— 8.  (Juv.,  iii.,  142.— 
Mart.,  xi..  27,5.)— ».  (Hesych.,  s.  t.— Snet.,  Galb.,  12.— Petron., 
94.  —  Dif.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  19,  ^  9.)  — 10.  (Vaud^rbourg  nd  Ho  t., 
C«Tin.,  iii.,  27,  1.)— 11.  (ITora.,  II.,  xvi.,  IW.)— 12.  (H*— S  •  »• 
r.'  -.MuJIer.  Dor.,  iv.,  4,  «  2.) 
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as  a  distinct  class  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  atloi 
the  first  Messenian  war,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum ;  but  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  differ  from  one  another.  Hesychius  says 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citizens  and 
female  slaves;  Antiochus*  states  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  those  Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  thf. 
war  against  the  Messenians  These  Spartans  wer*" 
made  Helots,  and  their  children  were  called  par 
theniae,  and  declared  urifioi.  When  they  grew  up. 
and  were  unable  to  bear  their  degrading  position  ai 
home,  they  emigrated,  and  became  the  founders  of 
Tarentum.  Ephorus,*  again,  related  the  story  in  a 
different  manner.  When  the  Messenian  war  had 
lasted  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the  Spar- 
tan women  sent  an  embassy  to  the  camp  of  their 
husbands,  complained  of  their  long  absence,  and 
stated  that  the  Republic  would  suffer  for  want  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens  if  the  war 
should  continue  much  longer.  Their  husbands, 
who  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave  the  fie M 
until  the  Messenians  were  conquered,  sent  liome 
all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  were  not  bound 
by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to  cohabit  witii 
the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children  thus  product><i 
were  called  partheniae.  On  the  return  of  the  Spar- 
tans from  Messenia,  these  partheniae  were  not  treai 
ed  as  citizens,  and,  accordingly,  united  with  the 
Helots  to  wage  war  against  the  Spartans.  But, 
when  this  plan  was  found  impracticable,  they  emi- 
grated, and  founded  the  colony  of  Tarentum.*  ( Vid. 
Epeunaktai.)  These  stories  seem  to  be  nothing 
but  distortions  of  some  historical  fact.  The  Spar- 
tans, at  a  time  of  great  distress,  had  perhaps  allow- 
ed marriages  between  Spartans  and  slaves  or  I^a 
conians,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of  persons  to  tht 
franchise,  but  afterward  endeavoured  to  cut  tail  thf 
privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which  led  to  insur 
rection  and  emigration.* 

♦PARTHEN'ION  {napOivtovX  a  species  of  plant 
which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Matricaria  Pur 
tfuntum,  the  same  with  the  Pyrethrum  Parthenium 
Hooker,  in  English,  Fever- few.  Sibthorp,  will; 
some  hesitation,  however,  advocates  the  same  opin- 
ion.* 

♦PASSER  {arpovOoO,  the  Sparrow.  "  The  Greek 
term  arpovdoc  is  used  by  Paulus  ^Egineta  in  the 
same  sense  that  Passerca  is  by  Linnaeus,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  order  of  small  birds.  It  is  more  partic- 
ularly applied  to  the  Passer  domes ticus,  or  House 
Sparrow.  Gesner  supposes  the  nvpyi-njg  and  Tpay 
?.odvrfjg  mere  varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  latter  was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Ac 
centor  modularis,  Cuvier."* 

PASSUS,  a  measure  of  length,  which  consisted 
of  five  Roman  feet.^  {Vid.  Pes.)  The  passus  was 
not  the  step,  or  distance  from  heel  to  heel,  when 
the  feet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinary  extension, 
but  the  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel 
leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down.  The  mille 
passuum,  or  thousand  paces,  was  the  common  name 
of  the  Roman  mile.    {Vid.  Milliare.) 

PASTOPHORUS  (Trairro^opof).  The  shawl, 
richly  interwoven  with  gold  {xpvoSnaarog),  and  dis- 
playing various  symbolical  or  mythological  figures, 
was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to  conduce 
to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  signification,  and 
also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The  maidens  whc 
carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the  Panathenaea  at 
Athens  were  called  a^^ij<H^poi.  In  Egypt,  the  priesti 
of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  probably  fulfilled  a  similai 


1.  (ap.  Strab.,  Ti.,  3,  p.  43,  Ac.)— 2.  (ap.  Stiab.,  ri.,  8.  p.  44.* 
—  3.  (Compare  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.,  ri.,  p.  271.)— 4.  (Vid 
Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  352,  Ac.)  —  5.  (Adam*,  Ap- 
pend., a.  v.>— «.  (Adami,  Append.,  «  v.  Zrpovd6i.)—7  (Cilnm  , 
T.,  1  — VitruT.,  X.,  14.) 
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oihce,  were  denominated  naaro^poL^  and  were  in- 
corporated *  They  appear  to  have  extended  them- 
selves, together  with  the  extension  of  the  Egyptian 
worship,  over  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  so  that 
*'  the  College  of  the  Pastophori  of  Industria,"  a  city 
oi  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found 
near  Turin.'  The  Egyptian  college  was  divided 
into  minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pasto- 
phori, and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who 
was  called  decuHo  guinguennalis,  because  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  five  years.*  Besides  carrying  the  naa- 
To^'t  or  sacred  ornamental  shawl,  they  performed 
other  duties  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
temple.  It  was  the  office  of  this  class  of  priests  to 
raise  the  shawl  with  the  performance  of  an  appro- 
priate chant,  so  as  to  discover  the  god  seated  or 
standing  in  the  adytum,*  and  generally  to  show  the 
temple  with  its  sacred  utensils,  of  which,  like  mod- 
ern sacristans,  they  had  the  custody.'^  In  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  influence  of  Isis  and  her 
priesthood  in  healing  diseases,  the  pastophori  ob- 
tained a  high  rank  as  physicians.* 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  jraarof,  the  pastophori  were  so  de- 
nominated from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a  shrine 
or  small  chapel,  containing  the  image  of  the  god. 
Supposing  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  various  offices 
which  have  been  here  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite  that  so  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  residence 
appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  residence  was  called  naaroijtopiov. 
The  common  use  of  the  term,  as  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  Egyptian  temples,  led  to  its  application 
10  the  conesponding  part  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
em  by  Josephus,^  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Alex- 
■Jidrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament.' 

PATER  FAMIL'IiE.  {Vid.  Familia,  Marriage 
(Roman),  Patria  Potestas.) 

PATER  PATRA'TUS.     {Vid.  Fetiales.) 

PATERA,  dim.  PATELLA  {^ulXri),  a  round  dish, 
a  plate,  a  saucer.  Macrobius,'  explaining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  patera  and  the  Carchesium, 
says  that  the  former  received  its  name  from  its  flat, 
expanded  form  {planum  ac  paUns).  The  paterae  of 
the  most  common  kind  are  thus  described  by  Fes- 
tus  :*•  "  Vasapicala  parvOy  aacrificiis  faciendis  apia'^ 
{Nigra  patella,^^  Ruincunda  testa^*).  They  were 
small  plates  of  the  common  red  earthenware,  on 
which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn  in  the 
Tianner  described  under  the  article  Fictile,"  and 
vhich  were  sometimes  entirely  black.  Numerous 
specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  other  collections  of  ancient  fictile  va- 
ses. The  more  valuable  paterae  were  metallic,  be- 
ing chiefly  of  bronze ;  but  every  family,  raised  above 
poverty,  possessed  one  of  silver  {upyvpi^\  together 
with  a  silver  salt-cellar.  (TtJ.  Saunum.)**  In  op- 
ulent houses  there  was  a  plate  of  gold  (A^pvfftf**). 
These  metallic  plates  were  often  adorned  with  fig- 
ures, engraved  or  embossed  upon  them  *•  A  beau- 
tiful specimen  is  presented  in  the  woodcut  to  the  ar- 
ticle Libra  ;  and  the  accompanying  woodcut  exhib- 
its a  highly  ornamented  dish,  also  of  bronze,  design- 
tl  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  Mars,  and  found  at 


1.  (Dio*\  Sic,  i.,  29.  —  PorphTT.,  De  Ab«tin.,  ir.,  8.  — Apul., 
Met ,  xi.,  ?.  124,  128,  ed.  Aldi.)— 2.  (Mattel,  Mus.  Veron.,  p. 
SSO.)  — 3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.,  ad  fin.)  — 4.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Piedag., 
lii.,  2.)— 5.  (IloranoUo,  Ilier.,  i.,  41.)— 6.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., 
fi.,  4,  p.  758,  ed.  Potter.)— 7.  (Bell.  Jud.,  iv.,  12.)— 8.  (1  Chron., 
b.,  26,  33  ;  xxiii.,  23.- Jer.,  xxxv.,  4.— 1  Mace.,  iv.,  38,  57.)— 9. 
(Sat.,  v.,  21.)  — 10.  (a.  T.  Patella.)  — 11.  (Mart.,  t..  120.)— 12. 
;xiT.,  114.)— 13.  (p.  418.)  —  14.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  12,  ■.  54.) 
—15.  (Athcn..  xi.,  p.  497,  502.  —  Pind.,  01.,  vii.,  1-3.— Vjrg., 
Oeonj.,  ii..  192.)  — 16.  (Cic,  Vorr  ,  II.,  iv.,  21  —  Xen.,  Anab., 
hr..  7,  ^  27  ;  vii.,  3,  «  27.) 
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Pompeit.-    The  view  oi  the  upper  surface  is  aceofii 
panied  bj  a  side  view,  showing  the  form  and  deptk 


of  the  vessel.  The  ornamental  paterae  someiiniea 
represented  leaves  of  fern,  which  probably  diverge<l 
from  the  centre  {fdicata^).  Gems  were  set  in  oth- 
ers.' We  read  also  of  an  amber  dish  {electrinam\ 
having  in  the  centre  the  countenance  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  his  history  represented  on  the  bor- 
der.* The  annexed  woodcut  contains  a  view  and 
section  of  a  plate  of  white  marble  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
Villa,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Townley.    It  is  II 


inches  in  diameter,  and  1}  high.  It  is  cut  with  skill 
and  delicacy,  the  marble  not  being  much  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  In  the  centre  is  sculp- 
tured a  female  bacchante,  in  a  long  tunic  and  with 
a  scarf  {vid.  Chlamys)  floating  over  her  head.  This 
centre-piece  is  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  ivy.  The 
decorations  indicate  the  appropriation  of  the  plate  to 
the  worship  of  Bacchus. 

Plates  were  sometimes  made  so  as  to  be  used 
with  either  side  downward,  and  were  then  distin 
guished  by  the  epithet  ofi^Wero^*  In  these  the 
under  surface  was  ornamented  as  well  as  the  upper. 
The  Massilians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks  commonly 
placed  the  under  surface  uppermost.  Plates  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  by  being  ei- 
ther with  or  without  a  base  (ttv^^^v),  a  boss  in  the 
middle  (6/i^aAcjr^,  luadfi^aXo^,  fftOoic),  feet  {^aXav<^ 
TTJ),  and  handles.*    In  the  preceding  woodcuts  the 

1.  (Donaldson'i  Pomp.,  rol.  ii.,  pi.  78.)— 2.  (Cic,  PxnA  ,  i.,  « 
a.)— 3.  (Cic,  Verr.,  II.,  ir.,  24.— Viry., -fin.,  i.,  728,  73».— TraU 
Poll.,  Claud.,  p.  208,  ed  Salmas.)  — 4.  (Treh.  PoJI.,  Tiij.  Tjrf 
13.)  — 5.  (Horn.,  U.,ix?M.  270.  616.)  — 6.  (Alhen.,  xi..  p  Ml 
509^ 
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Dronse  patera  has  one  handle  :  both  the  paterae  are 
made  to  stand  upon  a  low  base. 

Small  plates  were  sometimes  used  in  cooking,^ 
an  operation  more  commonly  performed  in  pots  {md. 
Olla)  and  basins  or  bowls.  {Vid.  Patina.)  They 
were  used  at  meals  to  eat  upon  as  we  use  them,* 
although  it  appears  that  very  religious  persons  ab- 
Jtained  from  this  practice  on  account  of  the  custom- 
aiy  employment  of  them  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.' 
A  larger  plate,  in  fact  a  round  dish,  was  used  to 
>riog  to  table  such  an  article  of  food  as  a  flat  fish.* 
Mustard*  and  ointments*  were  brought  in  saucers. 
The  Greeks  also  drank  wine  out  of  plates  or  sau- 
cers,' as  we  see  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  326,  which 
represents  a  symposium,  and  in  which  the  second 
and  third  figures  from  the  right  hand  have  each  a 
saucer.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  refinements 
of  luxury  among  the  Asiatics,  that  the  cup-bearer 
used  the  plate  as  a  waiter  to  hold  the  cup  into  which 
he  poured  the  wine ;  and,  as  the  plate  was  without 
a  handle  (avev  urcjv),  be  took  bold  of  it  adroitly  with 
three  of  his  fingers." 

The  use  of  paters  at  meals  no  doubt  gave  origin 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  sacrifices.  On  these 
occasions  they  held  either  solid  food  (juKpov  Kpea^,* 
cibos^*)^  or  any  liquid  intended  to  be  poured  out  as  a 
libation."  We  find  them  continually  represented  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  instruments  of  sacrifice 
upon  coins,  gems,  altars,  bas  reliefs,  and  the  friezes 
of  temples.  In  the  ancient  Doric  temple  at  llome, 
now  dedicated  to  St.  Adrian,  the  tasteful  patera  and 
the  cranium  of  the  bull  are  alternately  sculptured  on 
the  metopes." 

Plates  (if  the  most  precious  materials  and  of  the 
incst  workmanship  were  sometimes  given  as  prizes 
nt  the  public  games."  , 

PATHOLOGIA  (na^oAoyujy),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
science  of  medicine  among  the  ancients  was  divided 
'trid.  Msdicina),  which,  as  its  name  implies  inaOo^^ 
dUuuc,  and  Aoyof,  a  discourse),  had  for  its  especial 
object  the  whole  doctrine  of  disease,  in  what  it  con- 
sists, from  what  it  springs,  what  changes  it  effects 
:n  the  human  frame,  &c.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject ;  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  principal  physicians  of  antiquity,  Hippocra- 
tes and  Galen,  and  to  give  a  list  of  such  of  their 
treatises  on  the  subject  as  are  still  extant,  referring 
the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account  to  the  His- 
tories of  Medicine  by  Le  Clerc  and  Sprengel,  and 
especially  to  a  little  work  by  Sophocles  ab  OCcono- 
mus,  entitled  **  Specimen  Pathologis  Generalis  Ye^ 
terum  Graecorum,"  Berol,  8vo,  1833.  Hippocrates, 
says  Sprengel,^*  in  his  pathology  occupied  himself 
much  less  about  the  immediate  than  the  remote  caus- 
es of  diseases.  It  is  true  that  he  admitted  the  the- 
ory of  elementary  humours,  but  he  very  rarely  makes 
use  of  it  in  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  different 
affections,  and  always  in  an  indirect  and  obscure 
manner.  We  find  in  his  writings  very  few  specu- 
lations upon  the  essence  of  diseases  In  the  trea- 
Use  Uepi  ruv  iv  Ke(j>aXy  Tpavfidrov,  **De  Capitis  Yul- 
aeribus,""  he  explains  inflammation  by  the  blood's 
n  u\-ing  into  parts  into  which  it  had  not  penetrated 


1.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  XXX.,  8,  «.  31.)— 3.  (Varro,  Eumen.  on.  Non. 
Marc.,  XT.,  6.— Ilr  r.,  Epiat.,  I.,  v.,  2.)  —  3.  (Cic,  Fin  , ::.,  7.)— 
I.  (Mart.,  xih.,  81.)-5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  8,  ■.  M.;-6.  (Xen- 
oph.,  p.  68,  ed.  KarateQ.)~7.  (Xen.,  Conv.,  ii.,  2S.)  —  8.  (Xen., 
f'jT.,  1..  3,  ♦  8,  ft.)— 9.  (Varro,  Man.  ap.  Non.  Marc.,  1.  c.)  —  10. 
'0»id,  Fa«t.,  vi.,  310.)— II.  (Virjf.,  -«n.,  iii., 67  ;  iv., 60  ;  v., 98 ; 
r..,  S49;  Tii.,  133;  lii.,  174.— Ovid,  Met.,  ix.,  160.  — Fast.,  ii., 
634  ;  ir.y  934.  —  Val.  Flacc.,  ▼.,  19S  -  Juv.,  iii.,  28.  —  Heliod., 
Mthnp.t  ii.,  p.  98— Athen.,  xi.,  p.  482.)— 12.  (Labacco,  Ant.  di 
Roma,  16,  17.)— 13.  (Horn.,  U  ,  xxiii.,  270^Pind.,  Isth.,  i.,  20.) 
.   U   /Hist,  de  la  M^d  y-  15.  (torn,  iii.,  p.  362,  ed.  KUhu.) 


before.  In  another  passage^  he  has  reccurse  to  the 
elementary  qualities  to  account  for  barrenness.  He 
points  out  two  general  causes  of  spasms,  fulness 
and  emptiness,'  and  refers  all  external  irritations  to 
these  two  causes.  He  explains  the  formation  ol 
urinary  calculi  in  a  very  simple  manner :  these  ex- 
traneous bodies  are  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
sandy  particles  contained  in  the  urine.'  Galen,  io 
a  very  important  passage,*  says  that  "Hippocra- 
tes never  deigned  to  admit  the  causes  of  diseases 
according  to  his  imagination;  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  always  safer  to  refer  them  to  phenomena 
that  were  plainly  recognised.  Thus  he  never  pro- 
poses his  own  method  of  cure  but  when  he  believes 
it  founded  on  experience."  He  rendered  a  great  ser- 
vice to  pathology  by  not  multiplying  to  infinity,  like 
the  physicians  of  the  Cnidian  school  {vid.  Medicina, 
p.  629),  the  number  of  the  sorts  of  diseases,  and  by 
observing  with  scrupulous  attention  the  essential 
diflerencc  which  exists  between  the  same  symptoms 
according  as  they  arise  from  different  causes.'  It 
[9  upon  these  principles  that  he  founded  his  ex- 
cellent axioms  of  diagnosis,  and  complained  that 
physicians  had  not  sufficient  experience  to  recognise 
whether  weakness  in  diseases  was  the  consequence 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  of  some  other  irri- 
tation, or  of  pain  and  the  intensity  of  the  malady ; 
nor  could  they  discern  the  accidents  occasioned  by 
the  constitution  of  the  individual.  Thus  he  estab- 
lished between  active  and  passive  symptoms  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  believed  to  be  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  classification  of  diseases  according  to 
species  founded  upon  pure  subtleties.  He  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  the  remote  causes  of  disease, 
particularly  to  the  air  and  winds.  He  began  by  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  human 
body,*  and  then  pointed  out  the  changes  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  season  and  weather  occasions  in  the 
general  constitution.  He  thought  a  dry  atmosphere 
more  healthy  than  a  very  damp  one.^  He  regarded 
the  variations  of  the  weather  in  the  different  sea- 
sons as  a  sufiUcient  cause  for  a  number  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  each  part  of  the  year.  Many  of  thesf 
principles  have  perhaps  only  been  founded  upon  a 
single  observation ;  indeed,  sometimes  his  observa- 
tions were  incorrect,  because  they  were  based  upon 
insuflScient  reasonings.  When,  for  example,  he  met 
with  a  disease  in  a  town,  situated  opposite  to  such 
or  such  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  he  did  not  fail  to 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  climate.  For  this 
reason  he  attributed  abortion  and  hydrocele  to  the 
north  wind,  and  the  fecundity  of  women  to  the  east 
wind.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  water 
possessed  particular  qualities  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  where  it  was  met  with  and  the 
winds  to  which  it  was  exposed.  The  Humoral  Pa- 
thology, as  it  is  called,  or  the  theory  according  to 
which  all  maladies  are  explained  by  the  mixture  of 
the  four  cardinal  humours,  viz.,  Blood,  Bile,  Mucus 
or  Phlegm  (0Acy//a),  and  Water,  is  found  in  the  wri 
tings  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  still  more  developed  by 
Plato.  The  common  source  of  all  these  humours 
is  the  stomach,  from  whence  they  are  attracted  by 
different  organs  when  diseases  develop  themselves.* 
To  each  of  these  four  humours  was  assigned  a  par- 
ticular  source  ;  the  bile  is  prepared  in  the  liver,  the 
mucus  in  the  head,  and  the  water  in  the  spleen.' 
The  bile  causes  all  the  acute  diseases  ;  the  mucus 
contained  in  the  head  occasions  catarrhs  and  rheu 
matism  ;^'  dropsy  depends  upon  an  affection  of  tht 


1.  (Aphor.,  aect.  ▼.,  ^  63,  torn,  iii.,  p.  747.)  — 2.  (Aphor. 
sect,  vi.,  (f  39,  p.  754.)  —  3.  (Aphor.,  sect,  ii.,  «  71,  p.  738.)  —  4 
(Comment.,  i.,  in  Lib.  de  Artie,  p.  312,  torn,  xviii..  A.,  ed 
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Bpleeu.'  The  quantity  of  the  bile  determines  the 
type  of  the  fever,  which  is  continued  {crhoxoc)  if  the 
mass  of  this  fluid  is  as  considerable  as  it  can  be ; 
^itotidian  if  it  is  less  abundant ;  tertian  if  it  is  still 
less ;  and  quartan  if  there  is  mixed  with  it  a  certain 
proportion  of  viscous  black  bile,  or  atrabile.*  This 
•.heory  of  the  Humours  is  also  exposed  in  a  much 
more*  simple  manner  in  another  worV,  in  which  the 
Autiior  attributes  all  diseases  to  the  mucus  and  bile.' 
The  Humoral  Pathology  was  developed  by  the  pu- 
pils of  Hippocrates  with  much  greater  precision  than 
it  had  been  before ;  it  formed  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  those  invented  since.    ( Vid.  Doo- 

MATICI.) 

The  following  is  SprengePs  analysis  of  the  Pa- 
thology of  Galen.  He  defines  health  to  be  that  state 
in  which  the  body  is  exempt  from  pain,  and  per- 
forms its  usual  functions  without  obstacle;  and 
disease  to  be  the  contrary  to  this,  viz.,  that  state  of 
the  body  {diddiatg,  KaraaKevrj)  in  which  the  functions 
are  disturbed.*  One  must  not  confound  with  this 
state  the  affection  {nuBo^\  that  is  to  say,  the  elTect 
of  this  disturbance  of  the  functions.*  That  which 
determines  this  injury  is  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
the  sensible  effects  of  which  are  the  kKiycwffftara^ 
or  symptoms.*  Diseases  {diadtaetc)  are  unnatural 
states  either  of  the  similar  parts  (dftoiofiepif),  or  of 
the  organs  themselves  {bpyaviKu),''  Those  of  the 
similar  parts  proceed  in  general  from  the  want  of 
proportion  among  the  elements,*  of  which  one  or 
two  predominate."  In  this  manner  arise  eight  dif- 
ferent dvaKpdatai}*  Tlie  affections  of  the  organs 
'licm selves  depend  upon  the  number,  the  figure,  the 
juantity,  or  the  situation  of  the  parts."  Symptoms 
'onsist  either  in  the  derangement  of  a  function  or 
n  the  vicious  state  of  the  secretions."  The  causes 
»[  d is- ease  are  remote  or  proximate:  the  former 
rontiibuie,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  development 
if  diseases  ;  but  they  must  agree  perfectly  with 
each  other  to  give  rise  to  a  proximate  cause.  They 
Tiay  be  external  or  internal ;  Galen  calls  the  latter 
antecedent,  Trpoijyovuivaiy  and  the  former  primitive, 
KpoKaTapKTiKai.^*  Those  which  are  internal  depend 
almost  always  upon  the  superabundance  {7r?,^doc) 
or  the  deterioration  of  the  humours  {KaKoxyfiia^*). 
When  the  blood  is  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  is  of 
importance  to  determine  whether  this  superabun- 
dance is  absolute,  or  only  with  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Hence  arise  two  kinds  of 
plethora  which  the  modern  schools  have  adopted.** 
Galen  gives  to  every  disorder  of  the  humours  the 
name  of  putridity,  which  takes  place  every  time  that 
a  stagnant  humour  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
without  evaporating.**  For  this  reason,  suppuration, 
and  even  the  sediment  of  urine,  are  proofs  of  putrid- 
ity." In  every  fever  there  is  a  kind  of  putridity 
which  gives  out  an  unnatural  heat,  which  becomes 
the  cause  of  fever,  because  the  heart,  and  afterward 
the  arterial  system,  takes  part  in  it  **  All  fevers 
arise  from  a  deterioration  of  humours,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ephemeral  fever,  which  pDceeds 


1.  (De  Affect.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  399,  400.)— 2.  (Do  Nat.  Horn.,  torn. 
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irom  &  ^articular  affection  of  the  liVcZia.*^  Among 
the  intermittent  fevers,  Galen  attributes  the  qhoHd- 
tan  to  the  disorder  of  the  phlegm,  the  tertian  to  that 
of  the  bile,  and  ihe  quartan  to  the  putrefaction  ol 
the  black  bile,  or  atrabile.  This  last  humour  being 
the  most  difficult  to  set  in  motion,  requires  also  ihe 
most  time  to  bring  on  the  attack  A  veiy  extra* 
ordinary  thing,  says  Sprengel,  is,  tuat  this  arbitrar}' 
hypothesis  is  really  supported  by  a  great  numbf^r  ot 
facts ;  and  hence  it  has  found,  even  in  rooderr. 
times,  many  supporters  of  no  common  merit.*  Ga- 
len, like  Hippocrates,  explains  inflammation  ver; 
simply  by  the  introduction  of  the  blood  into  a  part 
which  did  not  before  contain  any.'  If  the  pneuma 
insinuates  itself  at  the  same  time,  the  inflammation 
is  then  pneumatic,  irvevfiarudtf^ :  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  pure,  i^Xeyfiovudtf^,  when  the  blood  penetrates 
alone  ;  adematous,  olAif/ia'i  o^tj^,  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  phlegm  ;  erysipelatous,  kpvaiireXaTUiS^f  when  bile 
is  joined  with  it ;  and  schirrous,  OKi/^d^^,  if  accom- 
panied by  atrabile.*  He  made  the  same  division 
of  hemorrhage  as  is  admitted  in  the  present  day ; 
he  divides  it  into  that  which  is  produced  by  anasto- 
mosis, dilatation,  <Scc.* 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  works  relatini; 
to  Pathology  that  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
writings  that  hear  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  of 
these  none  are  undoubtedly  genuine  (see  Choulant, 
"  Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  iCltere  Medi- 
cin,"  Leipzig,  1841):  !.  Uept  Novawp,  "  De  Morbis ;' 
2.  Uepl  UadCJif,  "De  AfTeclionibus ;"   3.  11^^  tCh 
'Errof  Tladuvy  "  De  Internis  Aflectionibus ,"  4.  Uep 
Uapdeviotv,  *•  De  Virginum  Morbis  ;"  6.  Uepl  Fwai 
KEitjc  ^voLoq,  "  De  Natura  Muliebri ."  6.  lirpi  Yv 
vatKeiuv,  "  De  Mulierum  Morbis ;"  7.  llepi  'A^opuv, 
"  De  Sterilibus ;"  and  S.  Tlepi  'O^ior,  *'  De  Visu." 
The  principal  pathological  works  of  Galen  are,  1 
his  six  books  Uepi  ruv  RcrrovdoTi^v  Toiruv,  "  De  Lo- 
cis Affectis  ;"    2.  Uepi  ^la^opac  '^oarjuuruv,  **  D? 
Differentiis  Morborum ;"  3.  Uepi  r&v  tv  ro<c  Xo«v- 
fiaaiv  'AiTiCfv,  "De  Morborum  Causis."    There  is 
also  much  matter  relating  to  the  subject  of  Pathol- 
ogy to  be  found  in  several  other  parts  of  his  works. 

PATIB'ULUM.    {Vid.  FuRCA.) 

PAT'INA  (Xe«ttVJ7,  dim.  XeKuviov  al.  2^Kupiov, 
XeKavioKjj,*  ?^SKavic,  second  dim.  XeKavliiov''),  a  basin 
or  bowl  of  earthenware,  rarely  of  bronze*  or  silver.' 

A  patina,  covered  with  a  lid  {operculum),  was 
sometimes  used  to  keep  grapes  instead  of  a  jar,^*  a 
proof  that  this  vessel  was  of  a  form  intermediate 
between  the  Patera  and  the  Olla,  not  so  flat  as 
the  former,  nor  so  deep  as  the  latter.  Hence  it  is 
compared  to  the  crater."  ( Vid.  Crater.)  This  ac- 
count of  its  shape  accords  with  a  variety  of  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  viz.,  to  hold  water  and  a 
sponge  for  washing,**  and  clay  for  making  bricks,** 
invoraiting,**and  in  smelting  the  ore  of  quicksilver.** 
But  its  most  frequent  use  was  in  cookery  and  phar- 
macy." Although  the  patera  and  the  olla  were  also 
used,  the  articles  of  diet  were  commonly  prepared, 
sometimes  over  a  fire,"  and  sometimes  without  fire, 
in  a  patina,  and  more  especially  when  they  were 
accompanied  with  sauce  or  fluid.'*  Hence  the  word 
occurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Apiciiis,  De  Opsoniis 
{vid.  Opsonium)  ;  and  hence  came  its  synonyme  ^y^ 


].  (De  Diff.  Febr.,  lib.  i.,  p.  395,  306,  torn.  Tii.)— 2.  (De  D.fi. 
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1»ATKIA  iHrrESTAS. 


PATR[A  POTESTAS. 


mAoKTj^  In  the  same  bowl  the  food  vas  tomraonly 
oroughl  to  table,*  an  example  of  which  is  Xcndviov 
Tuv  >.ay6tjv  Kpcuv,  i.  c,  "a  basin  of  stewed  hare."* 
f^ut  it  IS  to  l>e  observed,  that  dishes  {vid.  Lanx,  Pa- 
tcra)  were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  articles  of 
food,  the  form  and  solidity  of  which  were  adapted 
to  rach  vessels. 

The  silver  bowl  was  aometimes  ornamented,  as 
with  ivy-leaves  (kcdcrala*),  or  by  the  insertion  of 
minors  {sptcillata').  These  bowls  weighed  from 
\\0  *A>  20  lbs.  each.  Vitellius,  wishing  to  obtain  an 
earthenware  bowl  of  immense  size,  had  a  furnace 
constructed  on  purpose  to  bake  it.* 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  Use  of  a  basin  (Xe- 
HOvofiavTeia)  is  mentioned  by  Tzetzes  on  Lycophron, 
V.  813. 

PATRES.     {Vid.  Patricii.) 

PAT'RIA  POTESTAS.  Potestas  signifies  gen- 
erally a  power  or  faculty  of  any  kind  by  which  we 
do  anything.  "  Potestas,'*  says  Paulus,'  "  has 
several  significations  :  when  applied  to  magistratus, 
it  is  imperium  ;  in  the  case  of  children,  it  is  the  patria 
potestas;  in  the  case  of  slaves,  it  is  dominium." 
According  to  Paulus,  then,  potestas,  as  applied  to 
magistraius,  is  equivalent  to  imperium.  Thus  we 
find  potestas  associated  with  the  adjectives  prseto- 
ria,  consularis.  But  potestas  is  applied  to  magis- 
trates who  had  not  the  imperium,  as,  for  instance, 
to  qusstors  and  tribuni  plebis;'  and  potestas  and 
Imperium  are  often  opposed  in  Cicero.  Thus  it 
•^eems  that  this  word  potestas,  like  many  other 
Roman  terms,  had  both  a  wider  signification  and  a 
narrower  one.  In  its  wider  signification  it  might 
mean  all  the  power  that  was  delegated  to  any  per- 
son by  the  state,  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of 
that  power.  In  its  narrower  significations,  it  was, 
on  Ihe  one  hand,  equivalent  to  imperium;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  expressed  the  pow.^r  of  those  function- 
aries who  had  not  the  imper.um.  Sometimes  it 
was  used  to  express  a  magistraius,  as  a  person,* 
and  henco  iu  the  Italian  language,  the  word  podes- 
tA  {signifies  a  magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  the  words  by  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  power  that  one  private  person  has  over 
nnother,  the  other  two  being  manus  and  mancipium. 
The  potestas  is  either  dominica,  that  is,  ownership, 
as  exhibited  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
ivid.  Servus),  or  patria,  as  exhibited  in  the  relation 
of  father  and  child.  The  raancipiuin  was  framed 
after  the  analogy  of  the  potestas  dominica.  {Vid, 
Mancipium.) 

Patria  potestas,  then,  signifies  the  power  which  a 
Roman  father  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  other  descendants  {filiifamilias, 
JUia/amilias)y  and  generally  all  the  rights  which  he 
had  by  virtue  of  h'm  paternity.  The  foundation  of 
the  patria  potestas  was  a  legal  marriage,  and  the 
birth  of  a  child  gave  it  full  effect.    {Vid.  Marriage, 

UOBIAN.) 

It  docs  not  Boem  that  the  patria  potestas  was 
ever  viewed  among  the  Romans  as  absolutely  equiv- 
alent to  the  dominica  potestas,  or  as  involving  own- 
ership 01  t2e  cniid ;  and  yet  the  original  notion  of 
the  patria  came  very  near  to  that  of  the  dominica 
potestas.  Originally  the  father  had  the  power  of 
lii'e  and  ccath  o\er  his  son  as  a  member  of  his 
lamllia:  he  could  sell  him,  and  so  bring  him  into 
the  mancipii  causa ;  and  he  had  the  jus  noxs  dandi 
2s  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being  liable  for  I 
the  delicts  of  his  child.  He  could  also  give  his  • 
_  I 
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daughter  in  marriage,  or  give  a  wife  to  his  son,  di 
vorce  his  child,  give  him  in  adoption,  and  emancl 
pate  him  at  his  pleasure. 

The  father  could  exheredate  his  son,  he  could 
substit'jtc  another  persor.  as  heir  to  him  {vid.  Hb- 
res),  and  he  could,  by  his  will,  appoint  him  a  tutor. 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  filius* 
familias  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed  :  **  The  child 
is  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any  power  Of 
dominion  ;  in  every  other  respect  he  is  capable  of 
legal  rights."*  The  incapacity  of  the  child  is  nol 
really  an  incapacity  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  for 
the  child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance ; 
but  everything  that  he  acquired  was  acquired  for 
his  father. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  jus  publi- 
cum, the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  he 
could  vote  at  the  comitia  tributa,  he  could  fill  a 
magistratus,  and  he  could  be  a  tutor :  for  the  tute* 
la  was  considered  a  part  of  jus  publicum. 

The  child  had  connubium  and  commercium,  like 
any  Roman  citizen  who  was  soi  juris,  but  these 
legal  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present  power 
or  ownership.  His  marriage  was  legal  {justum), 
but  if  it  was  accompanied  with  the  in  manum  con- 
ventio,  liis  wife  came  into  the  power  of  his  father, 
and  not  into  the  power  of  the  son.  The  son's 
children  were  in  all  cases  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather  when  the  son  was. 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  commercium,  he  could  be  a 
witness  to  mancipationes  and  testaments,  but  he 
could  not  have  property  nor  servitutes.  He  had 
the  testamenti  factio,  as  already  stated,  so  far  as 
to  be  a  witness  to  a  testament,  but  he  could  not 
make  a  testaticnt,  for  he  had  nothing  to  dispose 
of;  and  he  could  not  have  a  heres. 

He  could,  as  already  observed,  acquire  rights 
for  his  father  by  contract,  but  none  for  himself,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  adstipulatio,  an  instance 
which  shows  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
slave.  {Vid.  Oblioationes.)  But  he  could  incui 
obligations  and  could  be  sued  like  a  paterfamilias. 
The  foundation  of  these  rules  of  law  was  the  max- 
im that  the  condition  of  a  master  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  acts  of  his  slaves,  but  i;ot  made 
worse ;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  son 
and  a  slave.  Between  the  father  and  the  son  no 
civiles  obligationes  could  exist ;  neither  of  them, 
consequently,  could  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  other.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  capacities  and  inca- 
pacities of  a  filiusfamilias  and  a  filiafamilias  as  to 
obligationes ;  but  the  reasons  alleged  by  Savigny 
seem  conclusively  to  show  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference at  all. 

The  incapacity  of  the  child  to  acquire  for  him- 
self, and  his  capacity  to  acquire  for  his  father,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  some 
modem  writers  as  a  consequence  of  a  legal  unity 
of  person,  while  others  aflirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  fiction  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  explain 
the  rule  of  law.  Indeed,  the  fiction  of  such  a  unity 
is  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  fundamental  maxim 
already  referred  to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer, 
but  not  poorer,  by  his  slaves  and  children,  is  a  sim- 
ple positive  rule.  Though  the  child  could  not  ac- 
quire for  himself,  yet  aU  that  he  did  acquire  for 
his  father  might  become  his  own  in  the  event  o( 
his  father^s  death,  a  circumstance  which  material 
ly  distinguished  the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from 
thoee  of  a  slave ;  and,  accordingly,  the  son  is  some- 
times, though  not  with  strict  propriety,  considered 
as  a  kind  of  joint  owner  with  his  father. 


1   (Savignr,  Sjrttcio,  Ac,  ii.,  5S.) 
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Tlie  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  filiusfamilias 
for  acquirii  g  property  was  first  varied  about  the 
lime  of  Augustus,  when  the  son  was  empowered  to 
acquire  for  himself  and  to  treat  as  his  own  what- 
ever he  got  in  military  service.  This  was  the  cas- 
trense  peculium,  with  respect  to  which  the  son 
was  considered  as  a  person  sni  juris. ^  But  if  the 
filiusfamilias  died  without  having  made  any  dispo- 
sition of  this  peculium,  it  came  to  the  father,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  law  till  Justinian  altered 
it ;  but  in  this  case  the  property  came  as  peculium, 
not  as  hereditas.  The  privileges  of  a  filiusfamil- 
ias as  to  the  acquisition  of  property  were  extended 
under  Constantine  to  his  acquisitions  made  during 
the  discharge  of  civil  offices ;  and  as  this  new  priv- 
ilege was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  castrense 
peculium,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  quasi 
castrense  peculium.  Farther  privileges  of  the 
same  kind  wen  als ;  given  by  Constantine  and  ex- 
tended under  suDsequent  emperors  {bona  </u(B  pairi 
•Hon  ad^uirunlur). 

The  palria  potestas  began  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  lawful  marriage.  If  a  Roman  had  by  mis- 
take married  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no  con- 
nubtum,  thinking  that  connubium  existed,  he  was 
allowed  to  prove  his  case  (causa  cnoris  vrobatio), 
upon  doing  which,  the  child  that  had  been  born  and 
the  wife  also  became  Roman  citizens,  and  from 
that  time  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  father. 
This  causes  probatio  was  allowed  by  a  senatus 
eonsultum,*  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  context, 
and  a  comparison  with  Ulpian's  Fragments,'  was 
an  amendment  of  the  lex  i£lia  Sentia.  Other  in- 
stances of  the  causae  probatio  are  mentioned  by 
Gnius. 

It  was  a  condition  of  the  patria  potestas  that 
ihc  child  should  be  born  in  marriage.  By  the  old 
law,  then,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents 
(lid  not  legitimate  a  child  born  before  the  marriage. 
But  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the  fashion  for 
the  emperor,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  place  such  child 
on  the  same  footing  as  legitimate  children.  The 
legitimation  per  subsequens  matrimonium  only  be- 
came an  established  rule  of  law  under  Constantine, 
and  was  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  children 
who  were  born  in  concubinage.  ( Vid.  Concubina.) 
In  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.,  the  rule  was  estab- 
lished by  which  a  child  was  legitimated  per  obla- 
tionem  curiae.  To  these  two  modes  of  legitima- 
tion Justinian  added  that  per  rescriptum  principis. 
The  child  thus  legitimated  came  into  the  familia 
and  the  potestas  of  his  father  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  lawful  marriage. 

The  patria  potestas  could  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  adoption.  ( Vid.  Adoption, 
Roman.) 

The  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  father, 
upon  which  event  the  grandchildren,  if  there  were 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather,  came  into  the  power  of  their  father, 
who  was  now  sui  juris.  It  could  also  be  dissolved 
in  various  ways  during  The  lifetime  of  the  father. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminutio,  either  of 
the  parent  or  child,  dissolved  the  patria  potestas ; 
though,  in  the  case  of  either  party  sustaining  a  cap< 
itis  diminutio  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  en- 
emy, the  relation  might  be  revived  by  postliminium. 
A  father  who  was  adrogated,  and,  consequently, 
sustained  a  minima  capitin  diminutio,  came,  togeth- 
er with  his  children,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  his 
power,  into  the  powt^r  ».f  his  adoptive  father.  -The 
emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  father  was  a  com- 
mon mode  of  dissolving  the  patria  potestas,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  minima  capitis  diminutio. 
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If  a  son  was  elected  llamen  dialisr,  or  a  daugai«r 
was  chosen  a  vestal,  the  patria  potestas  ceased ; 
and  in  the  later  period  it  was  also  dissolved  by 
the  son's  attaining  certain  civil  or  ecclesiastic^ 
honours.  The  potestas  of  the  father  might  ceasp 
without  the  son  becoming  sui  juris,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  son  being  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  patria  potestas  strictly  expresses  the 
power  of  the  father,  as  such,  which  arises  from  Uie 
paternal  relation ;  but  the  term  also  imporu  ihc 
rights  of  the  child  as  a  filiusfamilias  or  filiafamilias. 
Of  these  rights  the  most  important  was  the  capa- 
city of  being  the  suus  heres  of  the  father.  <  Gen- 
erally the  parent  could  emancipate  his  child  at  his 
pleasure,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  ag- 
nation ;  but  the  law  in  this  respect  was  altered  by 
Justinian,^  who  made  the  consent  of  the  child  ne- 
cessary. 

PATRI'CII.  This  word  is  evidently  a  deriva- 
tive from  pater,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Ro 
man  writers  as  equivalent  to  senator.  Patricii 
therefore  signifies  those  who  belonged  to  the  pa 
tres  "rcT  patres  eos  (scnalores)  voluil  nominari^  pa- 
triciosque  eorum  libcros  ;"■  though  it  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that  the  patri- 
cii were  only  the  offspring  of  the  patres  in  the 
sense  of  senators,  and  necessarily  connected  with 
them  by  blood.  The  connexion  was,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  a  much  wider  one,  but,  in  conse 
quence  of  it,  patres  and  patricii  are  sometimes  used 
as  convertible  terms,  so  that  patricii  stands  fot 
senators.'  The  words  patres  and  patricii  have  thus 
radically  the  same  meaning,  and  some  of  the  an- 
cients believed  that  the  name  patres  was  jgiver.  ta 
that  particular  class  of  the  Roman  population  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  fathers  of  families  ;*  othere 
that  they  were  called  so  from  their  age,*  or  be^ 
cause  they  distributed  land  among  the  poorer  cit- 
izens, as  fathers  did  among  their  children.*  Bat 
most  writers  refer  the  name  to  the  patrociniuia 
which  the  patricians  exercised  over  the  whole 
state,  and  over  all  classes  of  persons  of  whom  it 
was  composed.^ 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  were,  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
The  first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  a  sec- 
ond order :  the  second,  from  this  event  down  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  during  which  time  the  patri- 
cians were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and,  as  such, 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  Roman  citizens  opposed 
to  the  plebeians,  and  afterward  to  the  new  plebeian 
aristocracy  of  the  nobiles :  the  third  period  extends 
from  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages,  during 
which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an  aristocracy 
of  birth,  but  were  persons  who  merely  enjoyed  a 
title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors,  and  afterward 
by  the  popes  also. 

First  Period :  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  ia 
the  establishment  of  the  plebeian  order.  Niebuhr^s  ro- 
searches  into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have  estab 
lished  it  as  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  during  thu 
period  the  patricians  were  the  whole  body  of  Ro> 
man  citizens ;  that  they  were  the  populus  Romauus  f 
and  that  there  were  no  other  real  citizens  beside* 
them.'  The  other  parts  of  the  Roman  population, 
namely,  clients  and  slaves,  did  not  belong  to  the 
populus  Romanus,  and  were  not  burghers  or  patri- 
cians.    The  senators  or  patres  (in  the  narrowei 
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if  the  word)  were  a  select  body  of  the  pop> 
nloa  01  patncians,  which  acted  as  their  represent- 
ative. The  burghers  or  patricians  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  three  distinct  tribes,  which  afterward  be- 
rame  anited  into  the  sovereign  populus.  These 
tribes  had  founded  settlements  upon  several  of  the 
hills  which  were  subsequently  included  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Their  names  were 
ilamnes.  Titles,  andLuceres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titien- 
ses,  and  L\jcr/e;iBes.  Each  of  these  tribes  consist- 
ed often  curiae,  and  each  curia  often  gentes,  and  of 
tho  same  number  of  decuries,  which  were  establish- 
ed for  representative  and  military  pumoses.  ( Vid. 
Sbnatub.)  The  first  tribe,  or  the  Hamnes,  were  a 
Latin  colony  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Romulus.  As  long  as  it  stood  alone  it 
contained  only  one  hundred  gentes,  and  had  a  sen- 
ate of  one  hundred  members.  When  the  Tities, 
'kr  Sabine  settlers  on  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  Hills, 
ander  King  Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Ram 
nes,  the  number  of  gentes,  as  well  as  that  of  sena- 
tors, was  increased  to  200.  These  two  tribes,  after 
their  union,  continued  probably  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  the  patricians  of  Rome,  until  the  third 
tribe,  the  Luceres,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
Ktruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Cslian  Hill, 
also  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a  third 
tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is  not  cer- 
tain :  some  say  that  it  was  in  tho  time  of  Rom- 
ulus ;Vothijrs,  that  it  took  place  at  a  later  time.' 
But  this  Etruscan  settlement  was  in  all  probability 
older  than  that  of  the  Sabines,'  though  it  seems 
cxscasionaUy  to  have  received  new  bands  of  Etrus- 
can settlers  even  as  late  as  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic. 

The  amalgamation  of  these  three  tribes  did  not 
take  place  at  once :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
Sabiues  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  though 
it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
the  Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  Sabines.^  The  Luceres  existed  for  a  long 
time  as  a  separate  tribe  without  enjoying  the  same 
rights  as  the  two  other  tribes,  until  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  himself  an  Etruscan,  caused  them  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  others. 
Por  this  reason  he  is  said  to  have  increased  the 
number  of  senators  to  300*  (compare  SsifATva), 
ind  to  have  added  two  vestal  virgins  to  the  exist- 
ing number  of  four.*  'The  Luceres,  however,  are. 
notwithstanding  this  equalization,  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  tribes  by  the  name  patres 
or  patricii  mtnorum  gentium ;  though  this  name  is 
«Zao  applied  to  other  members  of  the  patricians, 
?.  g.y  to  those  plebeian  families  who  were  admitted 
by  Tarquinius  Prisons  into  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
comparison  with  these,  the  Luceres  are  again  csHH- 
edpatres  majorum  gentium.^  That  this  distinction 
iNitween  patricii  majorum  and  mtnorum  gentium 
was  kept  up  in  private  life  at  a  time  when  it  had 
no  value  whatever  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is 
clear  from  Cicero.*  TuUus  Hostilius  admitted 
several  of  the  noble  gentes  of  Alba  among  the  pa- 
tricians {inpatres  legit),*  viz.,  the  Tullii  (Juliil), 
Servilii,  Quinctii,  Geganii,  Curiatii,  and  Cloelii,  to 
rhich  Dionysius^*  adds  the  gens  Metiha.  Ancus 
ifarcius  admitted  the  Tarquinii,"  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ms the  Tullii,^*  Servius  Tullius  the  Octavii,'*  and 
*Ten  Tarquinius  Superbus  seems  to  have  had  simi- 
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iar  intentions.^  We  do  not  hear  tha  the  numtutt 
of  gentes  was  increased  by  these  adioissions,  and 
must  therefore  suppose  that  some  of  them  had  ^• 
ready  become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
burghers.*  During  the  time  of  the  Republic,  dis- 
tinguished strangers  and  wealthy  plebeians  were 
occasionally  made  Roman  patriciaus,  e.  g.,  Appius 
Claudius  and  his  gens,*  and  Domitius  iEnobarbus.* 
As  regards  the  kingly  period,  the  Roman  historians 
speak  as  if  the  kings  had  had  the  power  of  raising 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  t^no  king  could  not  do  this 
without  the  consent  of  ae  senate  and  the  curies ; 
and  hence  Livy*  makes  Canuleius  say,  "  per  co-op- 
tationem  in  patres,  aut  ab  regibus  lecti,"  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  such  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populus.* 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  citizens  but  the 
patricians  during  this  period,  we  cannot  speak  of 
any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively ;  they  are  all  comprehended  under  Civitas 
(Roman)  and  Gens.  Respecting  their  relations 
to  the  kings,  see  Comitia  Curiata  and  Senatus. 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scarcely  speak 
of  the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  re- 
gard their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light.  ( Vid, 
Clikns.) 

Second  Period :  from  the  establishment  of  the  pie  • 
beian  order  to  the  time  of  Canslantine.  At  the  time 
when  the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  class  of  cit- 
izens, who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians, 
the  latter  lost  in  so  far  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  pos 
session  of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  civcs  op- 
timojure,  and  were  the  patres  of  the  nation  in  thu 
same  sense  as  before.  All  civil  and  religious  ('f- 
fices  were  in  their  possession,  and  they  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  consi&lr 
ing  of  the  populus  and  the  plebes.  This  distinction, 
which  Livy  found  in  ancient  documents,^  seems, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion,  so  that  the  historian  seems  to  be  scarcely 
aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus  for  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  including  the  plebeians.  Under  the 
Antonines,  the  term  populus  signified  all  the  citi- 
zens with  the  exception  of  the  patricii.*  In  their 
relation  to  the  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  the 
patricians  now  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth. 
A  person  bom  of  a  patrician  family  was  and  re- 
mained a  patrician,  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor, 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  or  an 
eques,  or  held  any  of  the  great  ofiices  of  the  state 
or  not ;  there  was  no  power  that  could  make  a  pa- 
trician a  plebeian.  As  regards  the  census,  he 
might,  indeed,  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes,  but 
his  rank  remained  the  same.  Instances  of  reduced 
patricians  m  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  are 
the  father  of  M.  ^Emilius  Scaurus,  and  the  family 
of  the  SuUas  previous  to  the  time  of  the  ^reat  dic- 
tator of  that  name.  The  only  way  in  which  a  pa- 
trician might  become  a  plebeian  was  when,  of  his 
own  accoiS,  he  left  his  gens  and  curia,  gave  up  the 
sacra,  &c.*  A  plebeian,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
even  a  6trang:er,  might,  as  we  stated  above,  be 
made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  veiy  seldom ;   and  the 
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eonsequence  V7ds,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  cen- 
tnries  the  number  of  patrician  families  became  so 
*^pi(lly  diminished,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
ilcpublic  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  such  fami- 
lies.* Julius  Cfiesar,  by  the  lex  Cassia,  raised  sev- 
eral plebeian  families  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  continue  to  bold 
thd  ancient  priestly  offices  which  still  belonged  to 
ihcir  order.'  Augustus  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
Id  the  same  by  a  lex  Saenia.'  Other  emperors 
r.illowed  these  examples :  Claudius  raised  a  num- 
ber of  senators,  and  such  persons  as  were  bom  of 
illustrious  parents,  to  the  rank  of  patricians  ;*  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  and  other  emperors  did  the  same.* 
'Ilie  expression  for  this  act  of  raising  persons  to 
the  rank  of  patricians  was  tit  patricios  or  infamiliam 
vatriciam  adliffere. 

Although  the  patricians,  throughout  this  whole 
period,  had  the  character  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  were  not  the  same  at  all 
times.  The  first  centuries  of  this  period  are  an 
aUnost  uninterrupted  struggle  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  every 
means  to  retain  their  exclusive  rights,  but  which 
ended  in  the  establishjnent  of  the  political  equahty 
of  the  two  orders.  {Vid.  Plebs.)  Only  a  few  in- 
significant priestly  offices,  and  the  'performance  of 
certain  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  re- 
mained the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians, 
of  which  they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  former  days 
their  religious  power  and  significance  were  the 
basis  of  their  piolitical  superiority.*  At  the  time 
when  the  struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  a  new  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  Home,  which  was  partly  based  upon  wealth  and 
partly  upon  the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  and 
Die  term  nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  whose 
A  .^cestors  had  held  any  of  the  curule  offices.  ( Com- 
pure  No VI  Homines.)  This  aristocracy  of  nobiles 
threw  the  old  patricians,  as  a  body,  still  more  into 
the  shade,  though  both  classes  of  aristocrats  united 
ad  far  as  was  possible  to  monopolize  all  the  great 
t!«ffice8  of  the  state  ;^  but,  although  the  old  patri- 
cians were  obliged  in  many  cases  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  nobiles,  yet  they  could  never  sup- 
press the  feeling  of  their  own  superiority  ;  and  the 
veneration  which  historical  antiquity  alone  can  be- 
stow, always  distinguished  them  as  individuals 
from  the  nobiles.  How  much  wej»Hh  gradually 
gained  the  upper  hand,  is  seen  from  the  measure 
adopted  about  the  first  Punic  war,  by  which  the 
expenses  for  the  public  games  were  no  longer  given 
I'rom  the  aerarium,  but  were  defrayed  by  the 
aediles ;  and  as  their  office  was  the  first  step  to 
the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  that  measure  was 
a  tacit  exclusion  of  the  poorer  citizens  from  those 
offices.  Under  the  emperors  the  position  of  the 
patricians  as  a  body  was  not  improved  ;  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacancies  in  their  o  der  by  the  emperors 
began  more  and  more  to  assume  the  character  of 
an  especial  honour,  conferred  upon  a  person  for  his 
good  services  or  merely  for  personal  distinction,  so 
that  the  transition  from  this  period  to  the  third  had 
been  gradually  preparing. 

Respecting  the  great  political  and  religious  priv- 
ileges which  the  patricians  at  first  possessed  alone, 
but  afterward  were  compelled  to  share  with  the 
plebeians,  see  Plebs,  and  the  articles  treating  of 
ihc  several  Roman  magistracies  and  priestly  of- 
fices.    Compare  also  Gens,  Curia,  Sbnatus. 

In  their  dress  and  appearance  the  patricians 

I  (Dionys  ,  i..  p.  72.)— 3.  (Suelon.,  lal.,  41.— Tacil.,  Annal., 
li.,  35.— Dion  Casa.,  xUii.,  47  ;  xlv.,  2.)— 3.  (Tncit.,  I.  c— Dion 
i:aM.,  xlix.,  43 ;  lii..  42.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  1.  c— Suet.,  Ot».,  1.)— 5. 
(Tac.it^  Agnic,  9.— Capitol.,  M.  Anto.i.,  1. — Lamphd.,  Cominod., 
ft.)— 4).  (Vid.  Anibroftch,  Studien  und  Andeutung«n,  ftc,  p.  58, 
kc.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  14 ;  xxxix.,  41.) 
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were  scaicery  distinguished  from  the  rest  3f  the 
citizens,  unless  they  were  senators,  ci.rule  magia- 
trates,  or  equites,  in  which  case  they  wore,  like 
others,  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  these  classes.  The 
only  thing  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  their  appearance  from  other  citizens, 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  covcreci  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  they  were 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  senators  and  curule 
magistrates.  These  shoes  were  fastened  with  four 
strings  {corrigia  or  lora  patricia),  and  adorned  with  a 
lunula  on  the  top.^  Festus*  states  that  moileas 
was  the  name  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  patricians : 
but  the  passage  of  Varro  which  he  adduces  only 
shows  that  the  muUei  (shoes  of  a  purple  colour) 
were  worn  by  the  curule  magistrates.' 

Third  Period :  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  tkt 
Middle  Ages.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
dignity  of  patricius  was  a  personal  title,  which  con 
ferred  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  a 
very  high  rank  and  certain  privileges.  Hitherto 
patricians  had  been  only  genuine  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  dignity  had  descended  from  the  father  to 
his  children ;  but  the  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ro- 
man families ;  but  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  such  men  as  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  good  and  faithful  services 
to  the  Empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred ;  and 
when,  during  this  period,  we  read  of  patrician  fami- 
lies, the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head  of  such  a  fam- 
ily was  a  patricius.*  The  name  patricius,  during  this 
period,  assumed  the  conventional  meaning  of  father 
of  the  empire,*  and  those  who  were  thus  distin- 
guished occupied  the  highest  rank  among  the  illue- 
tres ;  the  consuls  alone  ranked  higher  than  a  pa- 
tricius.* The  titles  by  which  a  patricius  was  dts 
tinguished  were  magnificentia,  celsitudo,  emimsa- 
tia,  and  magnitude.  They  were  either  engaged  in 
actual  service  (for  they  generally  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  at  the  court,  and  in  the  pror- 
inces),  and  were  then  called  patrieii  prasentalea^ 
or  they  had  only  the  title,  and  were  called  patrieii 
codicillares  or  honorarii^  All  of  them,  however, 
were  distinguished  in  their  appearance  and  dress 
from  ordinary  persons,  and  seldom  appeared  before 
the  public  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage.  The  em- 
pfefors  were  generally  very  cautious  in  bestowing 
this  great  distinction,  though  some  of  the  most  ar- 
bitrary despots  conferred  the  honour  upon  young 
men,  and  even  on  eunuchs.  Zeno  decreed  that  no 
one  should  be  made  partricius  who  had  not  been 
consul,  prsefect,  or  magister  militum.*  Justinian, 
however,  did  away  with  some  of  these  restrictions. 
The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  patricius  was  testified 
to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diploma." 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
or  subjects  of  the  Empire,  but  was  sometimes 
granted  to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoacer,  the 
chief  of  the  Heruli,  and  others.  When  the  popes 
of  Rome  had  established  their  authority,  they  also 
assumed  the  rigtit  of  bestowing  the  title  of  patricius 
on  eminent  persons  and  princes,  and  many  of  the 
German  emperors  were  thus  distinguished  by  tht: 
popes.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kingdoms  Ma- 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  popes 
by  giving  to  their  most  distinguished  subjects  the 
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mle  of  patricius,  but  these  patricii  were  at  all  times 
mach  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  patricii,  a  ti- 
tle of  \(  hich  kings  and  emperors  themselves  were 
proud.* 

PATllIMI  ET  MATRIMI,  also  caUed  Palrimea 
el  MatnmtSj  were  those  children  whose  pai'ents 
were  both  alive'  {matrimcs;  called  by  Dlonysius' 
ufji^i0akEl^\  in  the  same  way  as  pof «r  patrimus  sig- 
nifies a  father  wh^^se  own  father  is  still  alive.* 
Servius,*  howeva:,  confines  the  term  palrimi  ct 
tnatrimi  to  children  bom  of  parents  who  had  been 
married  by  Ihe  religious  ceremony  called  confarre- 
atio :  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the  correct 
use  of  the  term,  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to 
such  children  so  long  uS  their  parents  were  alive. 
We  know  that  the  flamines  majores  *vere  obliged 
to  have  been  bom  of  parents  who  had  been  mar- 
ried by  confarreatto  ;*  and  as  the  children  called 
fatnmi  el  matrimi  are  almost  always  mentioned  in 
conTiexion  with  religious  rites  and  ceremoniesi^ 
tlie  statement  of  Servius  is  rendered  more  proba- 
ble, since  the  same  reason  which  confined  the  of- 
fice of  the  flaminea  majores  to  those  bom  of  pa- 
rents who  had  been  married  by  confarreatio,  would 
also  apply  to  the  children  of  such  marriages,  who 
would  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  for  the 
service  of  the  gods  than  the  offspring  of  other  mar- 
riages.* 

PATRONOMI  (waTpovoftot)  were  magistrates 
dt  Sparta,  who  exercised,  as  it  w^'ie,  a  paternal 
pcfwer  over  the  whole  state.  Pausanias'  says  that 
they  were  instituted  by  Cleomenes,  w^ho  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  yepuvaia  by  establishing  patronomi 
in  their  place.  The  yepwaia,  however,  was  not 
abolished  by  Cleomenes,  as  it  is  again  spoken  of 
by  Pausanias,'*  and  also  in  inscriptions.  The  pa- 
tronomi are  mentioned  by  Philostratus"  among  the 
principal  magistrates  along  with  the  gymnasiarchs 
and  ephori ;  and  their  office  is  also  spoken  of  by  Plu- 
tarch. *  Their  number  is  uncurtain ;  but  Bockh" 
has  shown  that  they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which 
the  ephori  formerly  possessed,  and  that  the  first  pa- 
tronomus  was  the  Huwfjoc  of  the  state,  that  is,  gave 
his  name  to  the  year,  as  the  first  ephor  had  former- 
ly done.** 

PATRO'NUS.  The  act  of  manumission  created 
d  new  relation  between  the  manumissur  and  the 
slave,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  father 
and  son.  The  manumissor  became,  with  respect  to 
the  manumitted  person,  his  patronus,  and  the  manu- 
mitted person  became  the  libertus  of  the  manumis- 
sor. .  The  word  patronus  (from  pater)  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  manumissor  was  a 
woman,  she  became  patrona  ;  and  the  use  of  this 
word  ir.stead  of  matrona  appears  to  be  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  patronal  rights.  Viewed  with 
referenre  to  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  this  patronal 
relation  must  he  considered  a  part  of  the  ancient 
clientela  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
at  least,  whicl\  contained  legislative  provisions  gen- 
erally on  the  subject  of  patronal  rights,  we  may 
consider  the  relation  of  patronus  and  libertus  as  the 
eamc  both  in  the  case  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
manuniissores. 

The  libertus  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
manumissor.  Ciiroro's  freedman  Tiro  was  called 
M.  Tullius  Tiro.  The  libertus  owed  respect  and 
gratitude  to  his  patron,  and  in  ancient  times  the  pa- 
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tron  might  panish  him  in  a  summary  ^ay  for  neg 
lecting  those  duties. '  This  obligation  extended  tc 
the  children  of  the  libertus,  and  the  duty  was  due 
to  the  children  of  the  patron.  In  later  times  the 
patron  had  the  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
freedman  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome,  a  law 
probably  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.*  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  senatus  con- 
sultnm  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power  o' 
reducing  his  freedman  to  slavery  if  be  misconduct- 
ed himself  towards  his  patron.  The  measure  wai 
not  enacted,  but  this  power  was  given  to  the  patron 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  lex  iElia  Sentia 
gave  the  patron  a  right  of  prosecuting  his  freedman 
for  ing^ratitude  tut  ingratum  accusare*).  An  ingratus 
was  sdso  called  libertus  impius,  as  being  deficient  in 
pietas. 

If  the  libertus  brought  an  action  against  the  pu 
tronus  {in  jus  vocavit)y  he  was  himself  liable  to  a 
special  action  on  the  case  ;*  and  he  could  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  institute  a  capital  charge  against  his 
patron.  The  libertus  was  bound  to  support  the 
patron  and  his  children  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to 
undertake  the  management  of  his  property  and  the 
tutela  of  his  children :  if  he  refused,  he  was  in 
gratus.* 

If  a  slave  were  the  property  of  several  masters, 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became  a 
Roman  citizen,  all  of  them  were  his  patroni. 

The  manumissor  could  secure  to  himself  farther 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatio,  or  by  taking 
an  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  such  agree- 
ments were  gifts  from  the  libertus  to  the  patronu& 
{dotia  ct  munera)  and  services  {opera).  The  oath 
was  not  valid  unless  the  person  was  a  libertus 
when  he  took  it.  If,  then,  he  took  the  oath  as  a 
slave,  he  had  to  repeat  it  as  a  freeman,  which  Eeeott 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  whicU 
he  speaks  of  his  freedman  Chrysogonus.'  These 
operie  were  of  two  kinds,  ofBciales,  which  consisted 
in  respect  and  affection,  and  fabriles,  which  are  ex- 
plained by  the  term  itself  The  officiales  determined 
by  the  death  of  the  patronus,  unless  there  was  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  fabriles,  being 
of  the  nature  of  money  ur  money's  worth,  passed 
to  the  heredes  of  the  patronus  like  any  other  prop- 
erty. The  patronus,  when  he  commanded  the  operae 
of  his  libertus,  was  said  "  ei  operas  indicere  or  im 
ponere."* 

•  The  patron  could  not  command  any  servicf-s 
which  were  disgraceful  {turpes)  or  dangerous  lo  life, 
such  as  prostitution  or  fighting  in  the  amphitheatre  ^ 
but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any  art  or  calling  {arti- 
ficium),  even  if  he  learned  it  after  his  manumission, 
the  operae  in  respect  of  it  were  due  to  the  patron. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  released  freedmen 
(except  those  who  followed  the  ars  ludicra,  or  hired 
themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  obligation 
as  to  gifls  or  operae  who  had  begotten  two  children 
and  had  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child  five 
years  old.^ 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament,  the 
testator  was  the  manumissor,  and  his  patronal  rights 
would  consequently  belong  to  his  children  :  if  it  was 
given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideicommissum,  the 
person  who  performed  the  act  of  manumission  was 
the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a  slave  ob- 
tained his  freedom  under  the  senatus  consultum  Sila- 
nianum,  the  prastor  could  assign  him  a  patronus; 
and  if  this  was  not  done,  that  person  was  the  patron 
of  whom  the  libertus  had  last  been  the  slave.' 

The  patronal  rights  were  somewhat  restricted 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  26.— Dion,  Iv.,  13.)— 2.  (Dig.  4G,  lit.  0 
s.  30.)— 3.  (Gains,  iv.,  46.)— 4.  (Dig.  37,  tit.  14,  s.  19.)— 5  (ud 
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—Dig.  38,  tit.  2,  a.  29.)— 7.  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1 :  De  Operia  LiKeito 
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when  the  act  of  maDumission  was  not  altc^ether 
the  free  act  of  the  manamissor.  For  instance,  the 
manumissor  per  fideicommissum  had  all  the  patronal 
rights,  except  the  power  to  prosecute  for  ingratus, 
the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  libertus,  and  to 
stipulate  for  munera  and  operae :  his  rights  against 
the  property  of  the  libertus  were,  however,  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  manumissor.^  If  a 
slave  had  given  money  to  another  person  in  order 
that  this  other  person  might  purchase  and  mannmit 
him,  the  manumissor  had  no  patronal  right,  and  he 
lost  even  the  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  to  per- 
form the  act  for  which  he  had  received  the  money, 
and  allowed  the  slave  to  compel  him  to  perform  his 
agreement,  which  the  slave  could  do  by  a  constitu* 
tion  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.'  If  a  master 
inanumitied  his  slave  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money,  he  retained  all  patronal  rights,  but  be  could 
not  stipulate  for  opere.  A  person  who  purchased  a 
slave,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  purchase  agreed 
to  manumit  him,  had  all  patronal  rights  except  the 
right  of  prosecuting  for  ingratitude  in  case  the  slave 
compelled  him  to  manumit  pursuant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus." 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his  freed- 
man  in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  did  not,  he  lost 
his  patronal  rights  :  the  consequence  was  the  same 
if  he  brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  The 
fx  i£lia  Sentia,  among  its  various  provisions,  con- 
tained several  that  related  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  diminutio,  either  of  the  patron  or  the 
libertus,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them.  (See 
Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  92,  where  "jura  libertorum"  means 
"jura  patronorum"  or  "jura  ih  libertos.")  The  re- 
lation was  dissolved  when  the  libertus  obtained  in- 
genuitas  by  the  natalium  restitutio,  but  not  when 
he  merely  obtained  the  jus  aureorum  annulorum. 
{Vid.  Ingenuus.) 

The  most  important  of  the  patronal  rights  related 
to  the  property  of  liberti  who  died  intestate  or  hav- 
ing made  a  testament. 

The  subject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Ante-Justinian 
period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  following 
heads:  1.  The  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and,  2.  the 
extraordinary :  the  former  comprehend  the  rules  of 
the  old  civil  law,  and  the  edict  on  the  bononim  pos- 
sessio ;  and  the  latter,  the  bonorum  possessio  con- 
tra tabulas  liberti  and  contra  suos  non  naturales, 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  libertae,  and 
the  right  to  a  viriiis  pars  which  was  given  by  the 
lex  Papia  Poppaea. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate  without  sui  heredes,  the  patronus 
was  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
agnation.  The  legitima  patronorum  tutela  was  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it 
was  a  legal  consequence  of  the  rule  as  to  inherit- 
ance.* In  the  case  of  an  intestate  liberta,  who 
could  not  have  a  suus  heres,  the  patron  was  heres. 
The  senatus  consultum  Orfitianum,  which  was 
passed  after  Gaius  wrote,*  and  in  the  last  year  but 
ono  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration 
in  this  respect.  The  passage  of  Ulpian,*  which 
was  written  when  this  senatus  consultum  was  in 
force,  says  that,  if  a  liberta  died  intestate,  the  pa- 
tron succeeded  to  her  property,  because  a  mother 
could  not  have  sui  heredes;  yet  Ulpian  himself 
says  that,  whether  the  mother  was  ingenua  or  liber- 
tina,  the  children  could  succeed  to  her  inheritance 
by  the  senatus  consultum  Orfitianum.  This  appa- 
rent contradiction  is  removed  by  the  supposition  that 

1.  (Frau .  Vat,  i)  225.— DiV.  88,  tit.  2,  a.  29.) -2.  (Dig.  40.  tit 
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ft.  (tii.,51.)  — 6.  (Prog.,  xxix.,  2.)— 7.  (lib.  12,  ad  Sabinuxn.— 
Dw.S8,tit  17,8.  1.) 
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the  senatus  c^insultum  gave  the  ch  4dren  in  jvich  eft 
ses  an  equal  right  with  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  patro&iM 
and  a  patrona,  and  to  the  liberi  of  a  patronus.^  The 
male  children  of  the  patronus  had  she  same  rights 
as  the  patronus  himself;  but  the  females  had  only 
the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the 
males,  and  they  had  not  the  bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas  testamenti  Uberti  aut  ab  intestate 
contra  suos  heredes  non  naturalea,  until  these  rights 
were  given  them  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppiea.-  A  dif- 
ficulty which  is  raised  by  a  passage  in  Justinian^a 
legislation  on  the  patronal  rights  is  discussed  by 
Unterholzner.*  It  seems  that  the  children  of  a  pa- 
trona had  not,  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  same  rights 
as  the  children  of  a  patronus :  but  the  lex  Papia 
Poppaea  probably  made  some  change  in  this  re- 
spect.* 

In  order  that  these  patronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  libertus  must  have  been 
made  free  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  have  become  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  act  of  manumission  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  person  obtained  the  citizenship,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  special  gram 
of  the  jus  patronatus  in  order  that  he  might  have 
patronal  rights  against  his  then  freedmen,  who  musi 
also,  at  the  same  time,  become  Roman  citizens.*  A 
capitis  diminutio,  as  already  observed,  either  of  the 
patron  or  the  libertus,  destroyed  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  inheritance.* 

If  there  were  several  patron i  or  patrons,  they 
divided  the  inheritance  equally,  though  their  shares 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  been  un- 
equal. These  patronal  rights  resembled  a  joint- 
tenancy  in  English  law,  for  the  surviver  or  sunri- 
vers  of  the  patroni  had  all  the  patronal  rights  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  children  of  a  deceased  patronus. 
A  son  of  a  patron  also  claimed  the  inheritance  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a  patron.  If  the 
patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several  children,  the 
hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  equal- 
ly (in  capita),  pursuant  to  the  law  of  succession  in 
the  case  of  agnation.^ 

A  senatus  consultum,  which  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  assign  his 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  hbertus  to 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.* 

The  Edict  extended  the  bonorum  possessio  to 
patroni.  The  patronal  rights  of  the  civil  law  were 
founded  on  an  assumed  agnatic:  those  of  the  Edict 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  cognatio.  The  Edict 
called  to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  liberti,  1.  their 
children  ;  2.  their  heredes  legitimi ;  3.  their  cogna- 
ti,  who  must,  of  course,  be  descendants ;  4.  the 
familia  of  the  patronus ;  6.  the  patronus  and  pa- 
trona, and  then*  children  and  piarents,  by  which 
provision  was  made  in  case  the  patronus  or  patrona 
had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  so  could  not 
be  called  in  the  fourth  order;  6.  the  husband  or 
wife  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman ;  7.  the  cogna 
ti  of  the  manumissor. 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  h  i  could 
pass  over  {pralerire)  the  patron.  But  by  the  Edict 
unless  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of  his  prop 
erty,  the  patron  or  his  male  children  could  obtaiL 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  of  one  half  ol 
the  property.  If  the  libertus  died  intestate,  leaving 
no  suus  heres  except  an  adopted  child,  or  a  wile  in 
manu,  or  a  nurus  in  the  manus  of  his  son,  the  patron 
had  a  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  against  these 
sui  heredes.    But  if  the  libertus  had  children  of  bii 
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im  blood  intUunUes)  either  in  his  power  at  the 
lime  of  his  death,  or  emancipated,  or  given  in 
adoption,  and  if  these  children  were  made  heredes 
by  his  testament,  or,  being  prseteriti,  claimed  the 
bonoruro  possessio  contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had 
no  claim  on  the  freedman's  property.  The  patron 
was  not  excluded  if  the  children  of  the  freedman 
were  exheredated. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppara,  if  a  freedman  had  a 
property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
siod  fewer  than  three  children,  the  patronus  had  an 
equal  share  {virUis  pars)  with  the  children,  whether 
the  freedman  died  testate  or  intestate ;  and  a  pa- 
trona  ingenua  who  had  three  children  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege.  Before  the  lex  Papia,  patrons  had 
only  the  rights  which  tlie  Twelve  Tables  gave  them ; 
but  this  lex  put  ingenues  patronae  who  had  two  chil- 
dren, and  libertinse  patronso  who  had  three  children, 
on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  the  bonorum 
possessio  contra  tabulas,  and  with  respect  to  an 
adopted  son,  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  nurus  in  manu 
iilii,  as  the  edict  had  placed  patroni.  The  lex  did 
the  same  for  daughters  of  the  patronus  who  had 
three  children.  The  lex  also  gave  to  a  patrona  in- 
genua, but  not  to  a  libertina,  who  had  three  children, 
the  same  rights  that  it  gave  to  a  patronus. 

According  to  the  old  law,  as  the  liberta  was  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  her  patron,  she  could  make  no 
disposition  of  her  property  without  his  consent  (par 
trono  auctore).  The  lex  Papia  freed  a  liberta  from 
this  tutela  if  she  had  four  children,  and  she  could, 
consequently,  then  n^ake  a  will  without  the  consent 
of  her  patronus,  but  the  law  provided  that  the  pa- 
tronus should  have  an  equal  share  with  her  survi- 
ving children. 

In  the  case  of  a  liberta  dying  intestate,  the  lex 
Papia  gave  no  farther  rights  to  a  patrona  who  had 
.  children  {liberi»  honoreta)  than  she  had  before ;  and, 
therefore,  if  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminutio  of 
the  patrona  or  the  liberta,  the  patrona  inherited  the 
property,  even  if  she  had  no  children,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  the  liberta.  If  the  liberta 
made  a  will,  the  lex  Papia  gave  to  the  patrona,  who 
had  the  number  of  children  required  by  that  law,  the 
same  rights  which  the  Edict  gave  to  the  patronus 
contra  tabulas  liberti.  The  same  lex  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  a  patrona  who  had  a  single  child,  the 
same  rights  that  the  patronus  had  contra  tabulas 
liberti.  (Gaius,  iii.,  63 — a  passage  which  Unter- 
holzner  proposes  to  correct,  but  on  very  insufficient 
grounds.^) 

The  rules  of  law  as  to  the  succession  of  the  pa- 
tronus to  the  property  of  Latin i  liberti  differed  in 
various  respects  from  those  that  have  been  explain- 
ed. Being  viewed  as  a  peculium,  it  had  the  inci- 
dents of  such  property.  It  came  to  the  extranei  he- 
redes of  the  manumissor,  but  not  to  his  exheredated 
children,  in  both  which  respects  it  differed  from  the 
property  of  a  libertus  who  was  a  civts  Romanus. 
If  there  were  several  patrons,  it  came  to  them  in 
proportion  to  their  interests  in  the  former  slave,  and 
It  was  consistent  with  this  doctrine  that  the  share 
of  a  deceased  patronus  should  go  to  his  heres.  The 
senatus  consultum  Largianum,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted  that  the  property  of 
Latini  should  go  first  to  those  who  had  manumitted 
£hem,  then  to  their  liberi  who  were  not  expressly 
exheredated,  according  to  proximity,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  tii  the  heredes  of  the  manu- 
missor.  The  only  effect  of  this  senatus  consuUum 
was  to  prefer  liberi,  who  were  not  expressly  e  che- 
redated,  to  extranei  heredes.  Accordingly,  an  eman- 
cipated son  of  the  patronus,  who  was  praeteritus, 
and  who  could  not  claim  the  bonorum  possessio  of 
bis  father's  property  contra  tabulas  testamenti,  had 
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a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  Latinus  p>  or  to  the  ex* 
tranei  heredes. 

As  to  the  dediticii  under  the  lex  iElia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.  The  property  of  those  who 
on  their  manumission  would  have  become  liomau 
citizens,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto,  came  to 
their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens  : 
they  had  not,  however,  the  testamenti  factio.  The 
property  of  those  who  on  their  manumission  would 
have  become  Latini,  but  for  the  impediments  there* 
to,  came  to  their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Latini :  / 
on  this  Gaius  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the  legis- 
lator had  not  very  clearly  expressed  his  intentions 
He  had  already  made  a  similar  remark  as  to  a  pro 
vision  of  the  lex  Papia.^ 

As  to  the  other  meanings  of  the  word  patronub, 
see  Clxbns  and  Oratok. 

The  subject  of  the  patronatus  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance  towards  a  right  understanding  of 
many  parts  of  the  Roman  polity.  This  imperfect 
outline  may  he  filled  up  by  referring  to  the  authori 
ties  given  in  note  *. 

PAVIMEiNTUM.     {Vid.  Hoobb,  Roman,  p.  619.) 

♦PAVO  (ra«f ),  the  Peacock,  or  Favo  Crislatus^ 
L.  "  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precision 
the  epochs  of  the  domestication  of  the  Peacock ; 
we  know  well,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  of 
the  remotest  antiquity,  since  the  fleets  of  Solomon, 
in  their  distant  voyages,  brought  back,  every  three 
years,  to  Palestine,  peacocks,  which  are  enumerated 
among  the  riches  which  the  cargoes  of  these  ves- 
sels contained.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that  the 
orator  Hortensius  was  the  first  Roman  who  had  a 
peacock  killed  at  his  table,  when  he  entertained  tilie 
College  of  Pontiffs  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The 
first  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  for  culinary 
purposes  was  Aufidius  Lurco,  who  realized  by  this 
means  a  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  sesterces.  This 
was  towards  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  pirates. 
In  the  feasts  of  the  Emperors  Vitellius  and  Helio 
gabalus,  enormous  dishes  were  frequently  served 
up,  composed  of  ragouts  of  the  tongues  and  brains 
of  peacocks.  BufiTon  says  that  at  first  they  were 
very  rare  in  Europe.  At  Athens  they  were  exhib 
ited  for  many  years  at  every  festival  of  the  new 
moon  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  people  used  to 
run  in  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
cities  to  behold  them.  This  was  aAer  the  time  of 
Alexander ;  for  that  monarch,  though  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greece,  had  never  seen  them  until  he 
Diarched  into  India,  where  he  found  them  flying 
wild  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pend- 
jab.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  they  had 
so  greatly  multipUed  in  Greece,  that  Aristotle  speaks 
of  them  as  perfectly  well  known  in  that  country." 
The  Peacock  was  sacred  to  Juno,  and  was  nurtured 
in  honour  of  the  goddess,  in  great  number^  at  her 
temple  in  Saroos.  It  is  represented,  also,  on  tho 
coins  of  this  island.  According  to  one  explanation, 
the  star-bedecked  tail  of  the  bird  seemed  an  image 
of  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  hence  the  Peacock  was 
consecrated  to  Juno  Urania  as  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Skies.  Others,  however,  suppose  the  bird  to  have 
been  held  sacred  to  the  goddess,  from  its  annouD* 
cing  by  its  cry  the  changes  of  weather,  &c.* 

PAUPE'lUE,  ACTIO  DE.    (Vid.  Paupbries.) 

PAUPE'RIES  was  the  legal  term  for  mischief 
done  by  an  animal  (quadrupcs)  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal,  as  if  a  man's  ox  gored  another 

J.  (jii.,  47.)— 2.  (Gaius,  iii..  39-70.— Ulpian,  Frag.,  tit.xxrrii., 
xxiz.— Dig.  37,  tit.  14,  15  ;  38,  tit.  1,  2,  SL  dec.  —  Index  to  Pau* 
las,  Sent.  Recept. — For  Jastinian's  legislation,  Inst.,  iii.,  8.  Ac. 
— Unterholzner,  Ueber  das  Patrcmatische  Erbrecht,  Zcil«chrif\ 
T.,  and  the  article  Gsifs,  with  the  references  in  Rein,  Das  ROm 
Priratrecht,  p.  885,  and  in  Walter,  Geschichte  dcs  Rdm.  Rochta 
p.  507-^16,  and  684-680.)  —  S  (Griffith's  Cuner,  vol.  visi ,  IM 
— Walpole'e  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p  SOI.) 
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man.  In  such  cases  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tablea 
gave  the  injured  person  an  action  against  the  owner 
of  the  animal  for  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustain- 
ed. The  owner  was  bound  either  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  damages,  or  to  give  up  the  animal  to  the 
injured  person  (noxtB  dare).  Pauperies  excluded  the 
notion  of  injuria ;  it  is  defined  to  be  "  dcvinum  sine 
injuria  facientis  factum,^^  for  an  animal  could  not  be 
said  to  have  done  a  thing  "  injuria."  The  actio  de 
pauperie  belonged  to  the  class  of  noxales  actiones.* 
\  PAUSA'RII  was  the  name  given  to  the  priests 

of  Isis  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustomed,  in 
tht;  processions  in  honour  of  Isis,  to  make  pauses 
{paustr)  at  certain  chapels  or  places,  called  manaio- 
ne9,  by  the  road's  side,  to  sing  hymns  and  perform 
other  sacred  rites.* 

The  portiscuhis,  or  commander  of  the  rowers  in 
A  vessel,  was  sometimes  called  pausarius,*  because 
the  rowers  began  and  ceased  (pausa)  their  strokes 
according  to  his  commands.    {Vid.  Portisculus.) 

♦PAUS'IA,  a  species  of  Olive.  Virgil  calls  its 
berry  bitter,  because  it  was  to  be  gathered  before 
it  was  quite  ripe,  it  having  then  a  bitter  or  austere 
taste.* 

PECHYS  {TTTixvi:).     {Vid.  Cubitus.) 

PECTEN  (/cretf),  a  Comb.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  combs  made  of  boxwood,*  which 
they  obtained,  as  we  do,  from  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  The  mountain  ridge  of  Cytorus,  in  Galatia, 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  this  product.*  ( Vid. 
BuxuM.)  The  Egyptians  had  ivory  combs/  which 
also  came  into  use  by  degrees  among  the  Romans.* 
The  golden  comb  ascribed  to  the  goddesses  is,  of 
course,  imaginary.*  The  wooden  combs  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  are  toothed  on  one  side  or\v ;  but 
the  Greeks  used  them  with  teeth  on  both  siJes,  i- 
appears  from  the  remains  of  combs  found  at  Poiu- 
\>eii,**  and  from  the  representation  of  three  combs, 
exactly  like  our  small-tooth  combs,  on  the  Amyclae- 
an  marbles." 

The  principal  use  of  the  comb  was  for  dressing 
tiie  hair,"  in  doing  which  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes 
were  remarkably  careful  and  diligent."  {Vid.  Coma, 
p  293.)  To  go  with  uncombed  hair  was  a  sign  of 
affliction.**  The  use  of  the  comb  in  cutting  the  hair 
li  alluded  to  by  Plautus." 

A  comb  with  iron  teeth  was  used  in  cornfields, 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw  while  it  was 
yet  standing."  This  method  of  reaping  was  called 
peclinarc  segetem.  A  painting  in  the  sepulchral 
grotto  of  El  Kab,  in  Egypt,  represents  a  man  comb- 
ing flax  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  linseed 
from  the  stem.  The  rake  used  in  making  hay  is 
called  rarus  pecten,^^  because  its  teeth  are  far  apart ; 
but  this  may  be  only  a  poetical  use  of  the  term. 

Two  portions  of  the  Greek  lyre  were  called  the 
combs  ;*•  they  may  have  been  two  rows  of  pegs,  to 
which  the  strings  were  tied.  In  a  figurative  or  met- 
aphorical sense,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  fingers 
of  a  man"  and  to  the  ribs  of  a  horse.**  The  use  of 
the  comb  in  weaving,  and  the  transference  of  its 
name  to  the  plectrum,  are  explained  under  Tela. 

PECUA'RII  were  a  class  of  the  poblicani  who 
farmed  the  public  pastures  {pecua  publica*^). 


i.  (Dig.  9,  tit.  1.)— 2.  (Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  1885.  —  Spartian., 
Pcscenn.  Ni^  ,  6.— Cnnicall.,  9.— Salm.  ad  loc.)— 3.  (Sen.,  Ep., 
56.)— 4..(Maityn  ad  Virp.,  Geortr.,  ii.,  86.)— 5.  (Brunck,  Anal., 
,1.,  221.— Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  23.— Mart.,  xiv.,25.)— 6.  (Ovid,  Met., 
:v.,  311.)-7.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.,  p.  121,  cd.  Aldi.)— 8.  (Claudian, 
De  Nupt  Honor.,  102.)— 9.  (Callim.  in  Lav.  Pall.,  31.)  — 10. 
^  (Donaldson's  Pompeii,  vol.  ji.,  pi.  78.)—  11.  (Memoire  relating^ 
to  Turkey,  edited  by  Walpolc,  p,  452.)  —  12.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  I., 
iiv.,  15.— Id.,  Met.,  xii.,  409.)— 13.  (Herod.,  vii.,  208.  —  Sirabo, 
X.,  3,  (}  8.)— 14.  (Si.ph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  1257.)— 15.  (Capt.,  U.,ii.,  18.) 
—16.  (Col.,  Do  Re  Rust.,  ii.,2I.)— 17.  (Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.,  192.) 
—18.  (Eratosth..  Catostcr.,  24.)  —  19.  (.fischyl.,  Agara.,  1584.) 
—20.  (Oppian,  Cpicg ,  i.,  296.)  — 21.  (Psoudo-Ascon.  in  Cic., 
D;«.  Verr.,  p.  113  cd  Orelli.— Lit.,  x.,  47  ;  xxxiii.,  42.) 
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PBOULA'TUS  is  properly  the  misappropitaliaK 
or  thefl  of  public  property.  Labeo  defines  it  tbos : 
**  pecunia  publica  aul  sacra  furhttn,  rum  ab  eo  faettam^ 
cujus  perictUo  cst.'^  The  person  guilty  of  this  of- 
fence was  peculator.  Cicero^  enumerates  pecula- 
tores  with  sicarii,  venefici,  testamentarii,  and  ftires. 
The  origin  of  the  word  appears  to  be  pecas,  a  term 
which  originally  denoted  that  kind  of  movable  prop- 
erty which  was  the  chief  sign  of  wealth.  Original- 
ly trials  for  peculatus  were  before  the  populos  or 
the  senate.*  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  matters  of  pec- 
ulatus had  become  one  of  the  qusstiones  perpetUK, 
which  imply  some  lex  De  Peculatu,  and  such  a  lex 
is  by  some  writers  enumerated  among  the  leges 
SuUaniB,  but  without  stating  the  authority  for  this 
assertion.  Two  leges  relating  to  peculatus  are  cited 
in  the  Digest,  lex  Julia  Peculatus  and  lex  Jalia  de 
Residuis ,'  but  these  may  be  the  same  lex,  though 
quoted  as  two  leges,  just  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Adol- 
teriis  comprised  a  provision  De  Fundo  Dotali,  whk^ 
chapter  is  often  quoted  as  if  it  were  a  separate  lex. 
Matters  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also  oompinsed 
in  the  lex  Julia  Peculatus  {ne  guis  ex  pecunia  sacrm, 
religiosa  publicave  auferaty  6m.)  ;  matters  relating  to 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage  ;  the  erasing  or  can* 
celling  of  tabulae  publicse,  &c.  The  lex  de  Residais 
applied  to  those  who  had  received  public  money  for 
public  purposes,  and  had  retained  it  {apud  quern  pe- 
cunia publica  resedit).  The  penalty  under  this  lex, 
on  conviction,  was  a  third  part  of  the  sum  retained. 
The  punishment,  which  under  the  lex  Julia  Pecula 
tus  was  originally  aquae  et  jgnis  interdictio,  was 
changed  mto  deportatio :  the  olTender  lost  ail  hit 
rights,  and  his  property  was  forfeited.  Under  the 
Empire  sa'^rilege  was  punished  with  death.  A 
'*  sacrilcgus"  is  one  who  plunders  public  sacred  pia- 

PECU'LIO,  ACTIO  DE.    {Vid.  Sbrvus.) 

PECU'LIUM.    {Vid.  SzRvvs.) 

PECU'LIUM  CASTRENSE.    {Vid.  Pxtkia  P.> 

TBSTAS,  p.  742.) 

PECU'NIA.     ( Vid.  Mz,  Abgentum,  Adeom.) 

PECU'NIA.     {Vid.  Herbs,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

PECU'NIA  CERTA.  {Vid.  Oblioationbs,  page 
673.) 

PEDA'NEUS  JUDEX.    {Vid.  Jitdex  Pbdaheus  ) 

PEDA'RII.     ( Vid.  Senatus.) 

PE'DIGA,  formed  from  pes  on  the  same  analogy 
with  Manica  {TTEpioKeXic^  Ion.  et  Alt.  jtciJjt*),  a  fetter, 
an  ankle-ring. 

Fetters  were  worn  for  the  sake  of  restraint  by  lo- 
natics,*  criminals,  and  captives,"  and  by  horses  in- 
stead of  a  halter.^  Another  kind  of  fetter  was  the 
noose  {laqueus  curraz^)  used  to  catch  birds,  which 
was  the  appropriate  employment  of  winter. •  For 
the  sake  of  ornament,  fetters  or  ankle-rings  were 
worn  by  females.    {Vid.  Periscelis.) 

PEDrSEQUI  were  a  class  of  slaves,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  follow  their  master  when  he  went  out  of 
his  house.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
given  to  any  slave  who  accompanied  his  master ; 
but  the  pedisequi  seem  to  have  formed  a  special 
class,  which  was  almost  the  lowest  of  all.^*  There 
was  a  similar  class  of  female  slaves,  called  pedis  % 

PEDUM  {Kop^vjj,  Aa7o66Aofi»),  a  Crook,  lis 
curved  extremity  was  used  by  the  shepherds  to  lay 
hold  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  principally  by  their  legs, 
so  as  to  preserve  them  from  running  into  dang^rr,  or 


1.  (Off.,  iii.,  18.)  —  «.  (Lir.,  ▼.,  32 ;  xxxTii.,47  ;  xxxtii. ,  M.« 
—3.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  13.)  —4.  (Msris,  Attic.)— 5.  (AUrk,  ▼.,  4.~ 
Luke,  viii.,  29.)— 6.  (Herod.,  i.,  86-90  ;  iii.,  23  ;  t.,77.  — Xen, 
Anab.,  iv.,  3,  ^8.)-7.  (Horn.,  II.,  xiii.,  36.)  — 8.  (Gratitu,  Cy 
ne?.,  89.)— 9.  (Vire..  Geory.,  i.,  307.)  —  10.  (Nep.,  Attic.,  II.1. 
Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.,  IV.,  ii.,  18.)— 11.  (PUot.,  Awn-,  I.,  ui.,ai^ 
Compare  Becker,  Gail un,  i.,  p.  101.)  — 19.  (Theorrit .  Tji.«  4| 
1S8.) 
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to  leseue  them  when  they  were  in  want  of  assist- 
ance.^ The  accompanying  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  painting  found  at  Civita  Vecchia.'  It  shows  the 
crook  in  the  hand  of  a  shepherdess,  who  sits  upon  a 
rock,  tending  sheep  and  other  cattle.  (See  also 
«"wwlcut  to  OsCILhUM  ) 


The  herdsman  also  used  a  crook,  hut  less  curved, 
with  a  heavy  head,  and  hence  called  xaXavpo^ ;  he 
threw  it  at  any  of  the  herd  which  strayed  from  the 
rest."* 

On  account  of  its  connexion  with  pastoral  life, 
the  crook  is  continually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan,*  and  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and 
shepherds.  It  was  also  the  usual  attribute  of  Tha- 
lia, as  the  muse  of  pastoral  poetry.* 

*PEG'ANON  {irriyavov),  the  herb  Rue.  The  two 
species  described  by  Dioscorides  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  Ruta  moniana  and  horlensia^  the  Mountain 
and  Garden  Rue.  Linnaeus  named  the  former  the 
Peganum  harmala.  Schneider  thinks  tl:at  the  nil- 
yavov  of  Theophrastus  applies  to  the  Hula  gravco- 
lena  and  montana.^ 

PEGMA  {injyfia),  a  Pageant,  i.  c,  an  edifice  of 
wood,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stages  (tabulata), 
which  were  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  oy  means 
of  balance-weights  {ponderibus  reductis'')  These 
great  machines  were  used  in  the  Roman  amphithe- 
atres.* the  gladiators  who  fought  upon  them  being 
called  pegmares*  They  were  supported  upon 
wheels,  so  as  to  be  drawn  into  the  circus,  glittering 
with  silver  and  a  profusion  of  wealth."  At  other 
times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though  danger- 
ous" display  of  fireworks.**  Accidents  sometimes 
happened  to  the  musicians  and  other  performers 
who  were  carried  upon  them."  When  Vespasian 
and  Titus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the  Jews, 
the  procession  included  pageants  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  spl<^ndour,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
stages  above  one  another,  hung  with  rich  tapestry, 
and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold.  By  the  aid  of  vari- 
ous contrivances,  they  represented  battles  and  their 
numerous  incidents,  and  the  attack  and  defence  of 
the  cities  of  Judaia.** 

The  pageant  was  p-lso  used  in  sacrifices.  A  bull 
having  been  slain  on  one  of  the  stages,  the  high- 
priest  placed  himself  below,  in  a  cavern,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  upon  his  person  and  his  garments, 
and  m  this  state  he  ^as  produced  by  the  flamines 
jefoie  the  worshippers.** 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero**  may  have 
been  movable  bookcases. 


I.  (Viny.,  Hue,  v.,  88.  —  Scrvius  ad  loc. —  F'cslus,  s.  v.)  —  3. 
(Ant.  d'Ercoluno,  t.  iii.,  Uv.  53.)— 3.  (Horn.,  11.,  xxiii.,  844-846. 
— Eustalh.  ad  loc.— ApoU.  Rhod.  .-.,  974.)-4.  (Sii.  Hal.,  Pun., 
siii.,  334.)  —  5.  (Conhe,  Anc.  Manilea  cf  IJr.  Museum,  part  lii., 
pi.  5.)— «.  (Th«ophra«t.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3  — Adam»,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 
7.  (Claodian,  De  Mallii  Theod.  Cont.,  323-3^.  — Sen.,  Epiiit., 
69.)— 8.  (Jnr,,  it.,  r/J.>-Mart.,  i.,  «, 2.— Saeton.,  ClaVi.,  34.)— 
9.  (C«lif.,2».)— lO.aiin.,  K.  N.,xxxiij.,  3,  ■. !«.)-:;.  .'V.  ii-c., 
CariB.,  15.)  —  la.  (Claodian,  1.  c.)—  13.  (?h«sdr.,  v  ,  7.  7  )"-J4. 
(Jowph.,  Bnll.  Jud.,  Tfi.,  f4.)— 15.  (»*rjd»'nt.,  Periiteph.  ^rnn 
Umt^  lOOe-lOSS.)- 16  (ad  Att.,  it.,  8.) 


♦PE'LAMYS  (irphiftvc),  a  species  or  Scomber  01 
Thunny.  According  to  Pallas,  the  mjXofilc  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  a  fish  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  the 
Mugtl  ccphalusy  Linn.  A  species  of  Tr^Ao/^vf  is  at 
the  present  day  denominated  Palymede  by  the  fish- 
ermen at  Marseilles.  T^ie  adpda  was  a  pickle  made 
from  the  rajXafiv^.^ 

♦PELaRGUS  {nilapyoi),  the  common  St<»rk,  or 
Cieonia  alba,  Belon,  the  same  as  the  Ardea  CiconiOf 
L.  Aristotle  errs  in  making  the  Stork  a  hyberna- 
ting  bird.  iElian  and  Pliny  state,  more  correctly, 
that  it  migrates  like  the  Crane.    {Vid.  Cicgnia.)* 

PELATAI  (neUrai)  are  defined  by  Pollux*  and 
other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers  working  for 
hire,  like  the  i^^rec,  in  contradistinction  to  the  He- 
lots and  Penestae,  who  were  bondsmen  or  serfs, 
having  lost  their  freedom  by  conquest  or  otherwise. 
Aristotle*  thus  connects  their  name  with  -eXaf : 
Ht^drai,  he  says,  from  TrcXof,  olov  iyyiara  dia  nevi- 
av  TTpoaiovTE^ :  t.  e.,  persons  who  are  obliged  by 
poverty  to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timaeus' 
gives  the  same  explanation :  Ile^anyf,  6  avri  Tftotpijv 
vmjpeTuv  Kai  irpoaneXu^uv.  In  the  later  Greek  wri- 
ters, such  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Plu- 
tarch, the  word  is  used  for  the  Latin  cliens,  though 
the  relations  expressed  by  the  two  terms  are  by  no 
means  similar.  Plutarch*  also  uses  the  word  rath- 
er loosely  for  Helots ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  nation  of 
Illyrians  (the  Ardisi)  who  possessed  300,000  pros- 
pelats,  compared  by  Theopompus'  with  the  Helots 
of  Laconia.* 

•PEL'ECAN  (TTf^/cttv),  the  Pelican,  called  al?«o, 
in  Greek,  neXeKivo^.  It  is  the  Onocrotalus  of  Pliny, 
and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Pelccanus  Onorrotc- 
lus.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  the  axo 
sliaped  bill  of  the  bird  (TriXcKv^y  "  an  axe*').* 

♦PELECrNlJS  {7relt'Klvo<:\  a  plant,  which  Stack- 
house  and  Sprengel  refer  to  the  Coronilla  gecuridor 
ra.  or  Joint-plodded  Colutea.  Dioscorides  enuracr 
at«s  tlie  TTcXf/cifOf  among  the  synonymes  cf  the 
Hcdysarum  {7j6vaapov)}^ 

♦ll.  {nriXeKlvor),  a  plant,  the  Bisemila  Peleciniu 
Stackhouse,  however,  makes  it  the  same  with  the 
preceding.** 

♦PELEIAS  {TtUidq),  the  Rock  Dove  or  Stock 
Pigeon,  the  Columba  livia,  Brisson.  It  is  particu 
larly  timid,  and  hence  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  o* 
r/>?7pov.** 

PELLEX.     {Vid.  Coxcubina,  Roman.) 

PELLIS  {icpfiay  dopd),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a  quad- 
ruped. 

Before  weaving  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  inhabitants  were 
universally  clothed  in  skins.  The  practice  contin- 
ued among  the  less  civilized  nations,**  and  is  often 
ascribed  by  tiie  poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  be- 
ings. The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  skins 
which  were  thus  employed  either  in  fiction  or  in 
real  life  :  1.  The  lion's  skin  {"Keovrfj).  The  story  of 
the  Nemean  lion  may  have  been  founded  in  fact. 
The  existence  of  these  animals  in  Northern  Greece, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  is  attested  by  Herodotus** 
and  Aristotle  ;**  and  that  they  were  comparatively 
abundant  in  Asia  Minor  is  manifest  from  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  Homeric  jwems.  Hence  Agamem- 
non, preparing  to  walk  out  from  his  tent  by  night, 
puts  on,  instead  of  a  blanket  {vid.  Pallium),  the 
hide  of  a  great  lion,  wjiile  Menelaus  clothes  himself 


1.  (^lian,  N.  A.,  xt.,  10.— Ariatotlo,  H.  A.,  t.,  ».)— 2.  (Ana- 
tot ,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.— Adims,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  3.  (iii.,  82  )  — 4 
(ap.  Phot.,  8.  V.  ricArfrai.)— 5.  (Lex.  Plat.,  a.  v.)— 6.  (Aget.,  c 
6.)— 7.  (ap.  Ath.,  vi.,  271,  «*.,  c.)— 8.  (Mailer,  Doi.,  iii.,  4,  W 
— VVachsniuth,  I.,  i.,  p.  322.)— 9.  (Anstot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  14.— Id. 
jh..  ix.,  II.)— 10.  (Theophrast.,  11.  P.,  ix-,  13.— Adams,  Append,, 
8.  ▼.)— n.  vTaeophrast.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  8  )— 12.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxii^ 
140.— Adams,  Append.,  s  t.)— 13.  (Virg  ,  Ceorg.,  iii.,  383.— Ta* 
cit..  Germ.,  17,  4«.— Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.,  10,  19.)— 14.  (vu.,  lift  | 
—15.  (II.  A.,  VI.,  ai.) 
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!'i  tbat  of  n  leopard.^  For  this  puiposc  the  claws  | 
(.  f  the  lion  were  carefully  retained,  and  sometimes 
r  )vered  with  thin  plates  of  gold.*  The  manner  of  | 
\  'earing  the  skin  is  described  in  the  article  Arma,  j 
p.  93.'  2.  The  skin  of  the  tigress  was  worn  in  the  j 
same  manner  as 'the  lion's,  covering  the  back  from 
head  to  foot,*  and  with  the  claws  gilded.*  3.  The 
leopard's  or  panther's  skin  {irapda?.^)  is  represented  i 
in  the  Iliad  as  worn,  not  only  by  Menelaus  as  above 
quoted,  but  by  Paris,  who  adorns  himself  with  it  in  I 
the  day,  and  in  sight  of  the  two  armies.*  It  is  also 
attributed  to  Jason.''  It  was  greatly  admired  on 
account  of  its  spots,  and  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  like  a  pallium.*  ( Vid,  Dionysia,  p.  365.) 
The  high- priest  of  the  Egyptians  wore  a  leopard's 
skin  on  grand  occasions.*  4.  Pan  wore  the  skin  of 
the  lynx.*'*  6.  The  wolfskin  (kvKif)  seems  to  con- 
stitute the  dress  of  Arophiaraus,  who  is  the  middle 
figure  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  719.  It  was  adopted  as 
a  defence  tror*  the  nightly  cold  by  Dolon."  6.  The 
foxskin  is  alv  ibuted  only  to  barbarous  nations, 
such  as  the  S  ythae."  7.  The  ermine  derives  its 
name  from  Ar^ienia,  with  which  country  the  an- 
cients, especially  the  lonians,  carried  on  a  trade  in 
furs.  Ermine  skins  were  greatly  admired  for  their 
delicacy  and  softness,  and  were  taken  to  Persia  to 
make  robes  for  the  grandees  by  being  sewed  to- 
gether." 8.  The  doeskin,  worn  by  Pan  over  his 
left  side.**  *(  Vid.  Nkbbis.)  9.  The  bear's  skin  was 
constantly  worn  instead  of  the  blanket  (;f/^>a)  by 
Ancaeus,  one  of  the  Argonauts."  10.  The  bull's 
hide  was  employed  in  like  manner  {oid.  Arma,  p. 
93),  especially  that  ol  the  young  bull  (juvcncus^^). 
11.  The  goatskin  (oiyif,  vd/cof)  is  mentioned,  not 
only  as  the  attribute  of  divine  and  mythological  be- 
mgs*'  (vid.  iEois),  but  as  the  common  clothing  of 
the  goatherd"  and  the  labouring  man."  Neverthe- 
less, the  language  of  Varro*'*  implies  that  his  coun- 
trymen had  ceased  in  clothe  themselves  in  goat- 
skins, which  were  abandoned  to  the  less  refined  in- 
habitants of  Getulia  and  Sardinia.  The  uncouth 
goatskin  garment  of  the  Sardinians  was  called 
tnaslruca.  The  term  aiavpa  or  atnvpva  denoted  an 
hrticle  of  domestic  furniture,  which  was  made  by 
sewing  together  several  goatskins  with  the  hair 
on.'*  12.  The  sheepskin  {biu,  vd/cof,  6L<^i:pa)  was 
worn  not  only  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Helots,  but  fre- 
quently by  the  laborious  poor,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  lambskin  was  called 
upvaKigy  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  have  had  a  sheep- 
skin sewed  to  it  below,  xarwvd/cjy. 

The  preceding  statement  shows  that,  as  civiliza- 
tion advanced  among  the  Greeks  and  liomans,  the 
use  of  hides  for  clothing  was  gradually  abandoned, 
the  pallium  or  blanket  being  substituted  for  them, 
ar.d  worn  very  much  after  the  same  fashion.  Skins, 
however,  continued  to  be  used  as  coverings  for 
hods  and  couches,"  and  as  clothing  for  *ilaves  and 
ilic  poor,  especially  in  the  country.  The  northern 
naiions  of  Europe  retained  the  use  of  them  in  the 
hight  St  ranks  of  society'*  {pcllila  Gclarum  curia**), 
while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  constantly  regarded 
it  as  a  sign  of  rusticity  and  savage  barbarism  to  be 
so  clothed.  Hence  it  was  matter  of  censure  and 
indignation  when   Rufinus,  prime  minister  of  the 

1.  (II.,  X.,  22-30.)— 2.  (Virjr.,  jEa,.  viii.,  553.)— 3.  fCcmpare 
Diwl.  Sic,  i.,  24  ;  xvi.,  44.— Virg.,  JEn.,  viii.,  177;  ix.,  3t«.)— 
4.  (Vivg.,  JEn.,  xj.,  577.)- 5.  (CUudian,  De  Rapt.  Proscrp.,  i., 
16-lb.)-6.  (11.,  iii.,  17.)--7.  (I'lnd..  Vyih.,  iv.,  81.)— 8.  (Virg., 
JEn.,  viii.,  4GU.I— 9.  (Wilkinson,  Miin.  and  Cust.,  vol.  i.,  p.  27U.) 
—10.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  m  Pana,  23,  24.)— 11  (Horn.,  11  ,  x.,  334, 
459.— Schol.  in  11.,  m.,  17.)— 12.  (Sen.,  Epist.,91.)— 13.  (jElian, 
H  A.  xvii.,  17.— Sen.,  I.e. — Justin,  ii.,  2,  9. — Aram.  Marccll., 
Mil.,' 3.)— 14.  (Sil.  lul.,  Pun.,  xiii.,  329-335.)— 15.  (Orpheus, 
Anrcn.,  201.  202.— Cumparo  Virg.,  JEn.,  v.,  37.)— 16.  {JEn.y  xi., 
67a)—17.  (Sil.  Ital.,L  c.)— 18.  (Theocrit.,  vii.,  15.)— 19.  (Virg., 
ICoRt.,  '^.)  —20.  (De  Re  Rust.,  ji.,  sub  fin.)  — 21.  (Schol.  in 
A»*jroph,  Avea,  122.)— 22.  (Theocrit.,  v.,  3-13,  60-^58.) -- 23. 
<\  iDt.,  U.  cc.)— 24.  (Claudian,  Bell.  G»:.,  481.) 
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Emperor  Honorius,  first  occupied  the  seat  of  jus 
tice  in  a  furred  robe  {marent  caplrva  pellito  jwdic 
lego}).  Nevertheless,  the  taste  which  now  pre- 
vails for  the  beautiful  furs  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Aikin  in  his  adinira 
ble  essay  on  this  subject,'  made  at  this  time  a  rapid 
progress  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

♦PELO'RIAS  (TrcXwpiof  or  -/f),  '*a  te8UK*ooiif 
fish,  of  the  genus  Chaura.  Athensus  says  it  is  53 
called  from  'irc^.upio^^  as  indicating  its  great  size 
Casaubon,  however,  contends  that  the  name  is  de 
rived .  from  Pelorus,  the  Sicilian  promontory.  It> 
French  name  is  Pelourde.** 

PELTA  (TrAny),  a  small  Shield.  Iphicrates,  ob 
serving  that  the  ancient  Cl?pkds  was  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Greeks  a  much 
smaller  and  hghter  shield,  from  which  those  wh« 
bore  it  took  the  name  of  peltasia.*  {Vid.  Arma,  p 
94;  Army,  p.  99.)  It  consisted  principally  of  a 
frame  of  wood  or  wickerwork,*  coeered  with  skia 
or  leather,  without  the  metallic  rim.  ( Vid.  Antvx . )' 
Light  and  small  shields  of  a  great  variety  of  shape? 
were  used  by  numerous  nations  before  the  adopt ioi< 
of  them  by  the  Greeks.  The  round  target  {vtd 
Cetra)  was  a  species  of  the  pelta,  so  that  the  an 
cient  Spaniards  were  all,  as  Strabo  says,*  peltasta- 
The  pelta  is  also  said  to  have  been  quadrangular.' 
The  Mosynceci,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxin« 
Sea,  used  peltse  {yipi>a)  made  of  the  hides  of  whiti 
oxen  with  the  hair  on,  and  in  shape  resembling  an 
ivy-leaf.»  A  light  shield  of  similar  construction 
was  part  of  the  national  armour  of  Thrace*  and  of 
various  parts  of  Asia,  and  was,  on  this  account,  at 
tributed  to  the  Amazons,  in  whose  hands  it  appears 
on  the  works  of  ancient  art  sometimes  ellipuc,  as 
in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (woodcut,  p.  69S),  and  ai 
other  times  variously  sinuated  on  the  margin,  but 
most  commonly  with  a  semicircular  indentation  or 
one  side  {lunatis  peltis^^).  An  elegant  form  of  the 
pelta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  representing  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  in  the  act  of  offering  aid  to  Priam. 
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Notwithstanding  the  general  absence  of  moUL 
the  pelta  was  sometimes  ornamented."    That  borne 


1.  (Claudian  in  Rufin.,  ii.,  8»-86^)— 2.  (Illaitrations  of  Artt 
and  Manufactures,  Lond.,  1841,  p.  ISO,  131.)  — 3.  (niod.  Sic^ 
XV.,  44.— Com.  Nep..  Iphic,  i.,  8.)— 4.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  ii.,  1,  ^  ^» 
—5.  (Timicua,  Lex.  Plat.,  a.  v.)  — 6.  (iii.,  S,  p.  436,  ed.  Siebn.^ 
kee».)-7.  (Schol.  in  Thucyd.,  ii.. ».)— a  (Xen.,  Anal*.,  4,  «  11 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  5,  11.)  — «•  {Thucyd.,  ii.,  29.- Bahp^  Ai- 
cert.,  516. -Id.  Rhea.,  407.— Max.  Tyr.,  Diaa.,  Yii.)— 10  (Vitf, 
jEo.,  i.,  400 :  xi    M3.)— 11   (Vinj.   X»..  rii.,  743.) 
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Dy  Telamon  in  the  attack  on  the  Galydooian  boar 
was  adorned  with  a  golden  eagle.' 

*PE'NELOPS  {TnjviXof),  the  Anaa  Pendops,  or 
Widgeon.    {Vid,  Anis.) 

FENE'STAl  (TTcvcffToO,  probably  from  ireveadai, 
operari.*  The  Penestae  of  Thessaly  are  generally 
conceived  to  have  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  their  I'hessalian  lords  as  the  Helots  of  Laconia 
did  to  the  IJorian  Spartans,  although  their  condition 
seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  superior.'  They 
i«  rrc  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pelasgic  or  iEolian 
f. habitants  of  Thessaly  proper,  and  the  following 
iccount  is  given  of  them  by  an  author  called  Ar- 
ihemachus,  in  his  £uboica>  "The  iEolian  Boeo- 
tians who  did  not  emigrate  when  their  country, 
Fbessaly,  was  conquered  by  the  Thessalians,*  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  victors  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
(whence,  he  adds,  they  were  formerly  called  Meve<T- 
rcu,  but  afterward  Htviarai)  nor  be  put  to  death, 
but  should  cultivate  the  land  for  the  new  owners 
of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  it :  and  many  of  them  are  richer  than 
their  masters."  They  were  also  called  Adrpc/f .  It 
appears,  then,  that  they  occupied  an  intermediate 
position  between  freemen  and  purchased  slaves, 
being  reduced  to  servitude  by  conquest,  and  resem- 
bling, in  their  fixed  payments,  the  'EKTjjfiopioi  of 
Attica.  Moreover,  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
whole  community,  but  belonged  to  particular  houses, 
whence  also  they  were  called  eea(ja?/}iKiTai.  They 
were  very  numerous,  for  instance,  in  the  families 
of  the  AleuadBB  and  Scopadae.^  We  may  add,  that 
among  the  Thessalian  Penestas  Theopumpus  in- 
cludes the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Magnesians 
and  Perrhsbians,^  a  statement  which  can  only  ap- 
\;\y  to  a  part  of  these  nations,  as,  though  reduced  to 
dcpendance,  they  were  not  made  entirely  subject.* 

From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes,*  it  appears  that 
the  Penestis  sometimes  accompanied  their  masters 
to  battle,  and  fought  on  horseback,  as  their  knights 
3r  vassals  :  a  circumstance  which  need  not  excite 
surprise,  as  Thessaly  was  so  famous  for  cavalry. 
The  Penestas  of  Thessaly  also  resembled  the  Laco- 
nian  Helots  in  another  respect,  for  they  oflen  rose 
up  in  arms  against  their  lords."  There  were  Pe- 
nestae  among  the  Macedonians  also.*' 

PENETRA'LE.    (Vid.  Templum.) 

*PE'NIA  {irrjvia)^  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle, 
which  Schneider  suggests  may  have  been  the  Pha- 
Ittna  ffcometrica.^* 

PENICILLUS.    (Vid.  Painting,  p.  702.) 

PENTACOSIOMEDIMNI.     {Vid.  Census.) 

PENTALITHOS  {iTfVT62^eoc).  {Vid.  Gymna- 
•lUM,  p.  483.) 

•PENTAPHYLLON  {nevrdfvX^ov).  "  We  may 
be  certain,"  says  Adams,  *'  that  we  are  not  far  from 
the  truth  in  setting  this  down  for  the  TormentUla 
ojicinalia,  or  common  Tormentil,  although  the  re- 
semblance between  it  and  its  cognate  genus,  the  Po- 
teniilia,  be  so  great,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  an- 
cients sometimes  applied  the  same  name  to  both." 

PENTATHLON  {irivTaeiov,  quifiqiteriium)  was, 
next  to  the  pancratium,  the  roost  beautiful  of  all 
athletic  performances."  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
biicn  known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  although 
A  pollodorus,"  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  la- 
vir  times,  describes  Perseus  as  killing  Acrisius  in 


1.  «£urip.  Melea«.  Fr.,  3.)  — 2.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  ii.,  0.)  — 3. 
.Plat.,  lAsg.f  Ti.,  p.  776.)— 4.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  264.)— 5.  (Coraparo 
Tbocyd.,  i.,  12.)—*.  (Theoc.,  xvi.,  35.— Miiller,  Dot.,  iii.,  4,  6.) 

7.  (Athen-,  ▼!.,  p.  265.)-«.  (Hero.!.,  viii.,  132.— MOUer,  1.  c.) 
—9.  (c.  Amt.,  687,  1.)— 10.  (Aristot..  Pol.,  ii.,  6.)— 11.  (Mflllcr, 
L  c  — Wachamnth,  I.,  i.,  168.  —  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i., 
437.— Clinton.  Fast.  Hell..  App.,  c.  22.)— 12.  (Aristot..  H.  A.,  v., 
17.)— 13.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13.— Dioacor.,  it.,  42.— Adams, 
Append.,  a.  r.)— 14.  (HvM.,  ix.,  33.— Pans.,  iii.,  11,  0.)— 15. 


the  pentatMon,  and  although  its  invention  was  ai 
!  tributed  to  Peleus.*    These  accounts  are  fabulous  • 
the  pentathlon  was  noi  practised  until  the  timf 
I  when  the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  th 
flourish.    The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  called 
j  pentathli  (vivradXoL*).    The  pentathlon  consisted 
of  five  distinct  kinds  of  games,  viz.,  leaping  (^/'.xa), 
i  footrace  {Sp6fioc)y  the  throwing  of  the  d  scus  (diaikog). 
I  the  throwing  of  the  spear  {aiyvwoc  or  uxovTitn), 
,  and  wrestling  (TraXjy),'  which  were  all  performed  in 
one  day  and  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  the  other, 
by  the  same  athletae  *    The  pentathlon  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Olympic  games  in  01.  18,  and  we  may 
presume  that  soon  afler  this  it  was  also  introduced 
at  the  other  national  games,  as  well  as  at  some  of 
the  less  important  festivals,  such  as  the  Erotidia  in 
Thespia.» 

The  order  in  which  the  diflerent  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  modern  times.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  is  Bockh's,*  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Dissen,  Krause,  and  others, 
although  G.  Hermann  has  combated  it  in  a  little 
work  called  Z)«  Sogenis  JEgineta  mcloria  quinqucrt.^ 
Lipsiae,  1822.  The  order  adopted  by  Bockh  is  as 
follows:  1.  The  u\aa.  This  was  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  whole  game.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  flute-music.^  Other  writers,  as  Pausa- 
nias  himself,*  and  Plutarch,"  speak  as  if  the  whole 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  tlute,  but 
in  these  passages  the  whole  game  seems  (o  be  men- 
tioned instead  of  that  particular  one  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it.  2.  The  footrace.  3.  The  dis- 
cus. 4.  The  throwing  of  the  spear.  6.  Wrestling. 
In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the  footrace 
may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of  the  sec- 
ond, 60  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to  the 
pentathlon  its  peculiar  character,  viz.,  leaping,  dii- 
cus,  and  the  spear,  preceded  the  footrace  and  *vres&- 
ling,  and  thus  formed  the  so-called  rptayfw^.  The 
footrace  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the  simple 
stadion  or  the.diaulos,  and  not  a  race  in  armour,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  some ;  for  the  statues  of  the 
victors  in  the  pentathlon  are  never  seen  with  a 
shield,  hut  only  with  the  balteres  ;  besides  which,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  race  in  armour  was 
not  introduced  at  Olympia  until  01.  65,^^  while  the 
pentathlon  had  been  performed  long  before  that 
time.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  improbable  that  even 
afler  01.  6ft  the  race  in  armour  should  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  pentathlon.  In  01.  3d  the  pentathlon 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only 
exhibited  this  one  time,  and  afterward  abolished." 

In  leaping,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  discus  or 
spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won  the 
victory,  even  if  several  athletse  took  part  in  it  and 
contended  for  the  prize  simultaneously.  In  wrest- 
ling, however,  no  more  than  two  persons  could  be 
engaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not  clear  how 
the  victory  was  decided  if  there  were  several  pairs 
of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  probably  was,  that 
if  a  man  had  conquered  his  antagonist,  he  might  be- 
gin a  fresh  contest  with  a  second,  third,  dec,  and  he 
who  thus  conquered  the  greatest  number  of  adver- 
saries was  the  victor.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  victor  in 
the  whole  pentathlon  ;  for  an  athlete  might  be  con- 
quered in  one  or  two  games  and  be  victorious  in  the'r 
others,  whereas  it  can  have  occurred  but  seldom 


].  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  vii.,  11.)  — 3.  (Herod:,  ix..  75.- 
Pans.,  i.,  39,  ^  4.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  Plat.,  Amat.,  p.  135.-  Simooi- 
des  in  Anthnl.  Palat..  torn,  ii.,  p.  6S6,  ed.  Jacobs.)— 4.  (SchoL 
ad  Soph.,  El.,  691.-PauB..  iii.,  11,  k  6.)— d.  (Backh.  Cor.  Inter., 
n.  ISOO.)— 6.  (Comment,  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  vii.,  '1 ,  &c.)— 7.  (Paul., 
T.,  7,  k  4.  -Id.,  v.,  17.  *  4.)-8.  (vi..  14,  «  I  }-9.  (Da  Mas.,  • 
9S.}— 10   (Paus.,  v.,  8,  ^  3.)-ll.  (Pans.,  v.,  9,  «  1.) 
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tnat  one  and  the  same  man  gained  the  victory  in 
all  the  five.  Who  of  the  pentathli,  then,  was  the 
victor  1  Modern  writers  have  said  that  the  prize 
was  either  awarded  to  h.m  who  had  been  victorious 
in  all  the  five  games,  or  to  the  person  who  had  con- 
quered his  antagonist  in  at  least  three  of  the  games ; 
but  nothing  can  be  determined  on  this  point  with 
any  certainty.  That  the  decision  as  to  who  was  to 
be  rewarded  was  considered  difficult  by  the  Greeks 
themselves,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  fact  that  at 
Olympia  there  were  three  hellanodicae  for  the  pen- 
tathlon alone.^ 

As  regards  the  rpiayfiog  mentioned  above,  sever- 
al statements  of  ancient  writers  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly,  and  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
words  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
TpLQy/io^j  uTTOTpiu^eiVj  and  rpLol  irepielvaif  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted  of 
three  games,  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  character, 
viz.,  leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear.* 
The  reason  for  abridging  the  pentathlon  in  this  man- 
ner may  have  been  the  wish  to  save  time,  or  the 
circumstance  that  athlete  who  had  been  conquered 
in  the  first  three  games  were  frequently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest.  When  the 
triagmos  was  introduced  at  Olympia  is  not  men- 
tioned anywhere,  but  Krause  infers,  with  great 
probability,  from  Pausanias,*  that  it  was  in  01.  77. 

The  i»entathlon  required  and  developed  very  great 
elasticity  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it  was 
principally  performed  by  young  men  ;*  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  game  gave  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  their  harmonious  development, 
that  Aristotle*  calls  the  pentathli  the  most  hand- 
some of  all  athletae.  The  pentathlon  was,  for  the 
same  reason,  also  regarded  as  very  beneficial  in  a 
medical  point  of  view ;  and  the  Elean  Hysmon,  who 
had,  from  his  childhood,  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
wan  cured  by  practising  the  pentathlon,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  athletae.*  (Compare 
(jr.  Fr.  Philipp,  De  •pcntathlo  sive  qninquertio  commen- 
tatiOf  Bsrlin,  1827. — Krause,  Gymnastik  und  Agon- 
islik  det  HelUnen,  p.  476-497.) 

riENTHKOSTH',  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  levied 
upon  all  exports  and  imports  at  Athens.'  Thus  it 
was  levied  on  corn,"  which,  however,  could  only  be 
imported,  exportation  being  prohibited  by  law  ;• 
and  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  manufactured 
goods."  On  imports  the  duty  was  payable  on  the 
unloading;"  on  exports,  probably,  when  they  were 
put  on  board.  The  money  was  collected  by  persons 
called  TTEVTTjKoaToloyoi,  who  kept  a  book  in  which 
they  entered  all  customs  received.  Demosthenes 
refers  to  their  entry  (uTcoypao^)  to  prove  that  a  ship 
was  not  laden  with  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
goods.^*  The  merchant  who  paid  the  duty  was  said 
TrevTrjKovTsveaOat.  All  the  customs  appear  to  have 
been  let  to  farm,  and  probably  from  year  to  year. 
They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by  the  ten 
nuAriTai^  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  farmers  were  called  TE'kCivaL^  and  were  said 
dvELoOaL  TTjv  7T£VTTjKoaT^v.  They  might  either  collect 
the  duty  themselves,  or  employ  others  for  that  pur- 
pose. Several  persons  often  joined  together  in  the 
speculation,  in  which  case  the  principal,  in  whose 
name  the  bidding  took  place,  and  who  was  respon- 
sible to  the  state,  was  called  apx^vijc  or  TeXuvdpxvc- 

1.  (Paua.,  v.,  9,  ^  5  )  —  2.  (Dion  Chrysost.,  Aiov.,  i.,  p.  279, 
vl.  Reisko.— Schol.  ad  Aristtd.  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  p.  409,  Bokker.— 
MOller,  Archasol.  d.  Kunst,^  423,  3.)— 3.  (v.,  9,  if  3.)— 4.  (Schol. 
•d  Plat.,  Amat.,  p.  135,  D.,  dkc.)— 5.  (Rhet.,  i.,  5.)— «.  (Paus., 
Ti.,  8,  (t  4.)— 7.  (Ilarpocr.,  s.  v.  nevTtjK0(rr^.)—8.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Ne«r.,  1353.)— 9.  (DemoBlh.,  c.  Lacr.,  941.H10.  (Demosth.,  c 
Meid  ,  558.)  —  11.  (Demosth  ,  c.  Lacr.,  932.)  —  12.  (c.  Fuorm., 
109.) 
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Sureties  were  usually  required.'  Whether  Uie  ci^ 
toms  on  different  articles  of  merchandise  were  fann- 
ed altogether  or  separately,  does  not  appear.  The 
corn-duty,  at  least,  was  kept  distinct  :*  and  this  was 
the  case  with  another  tax.'  With  respect  to  ibe 
amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  soan*c;ihe 
reader  may  consult  Bockh.  SlaeUshaush.  der  AiA..  i., 
337-342.  The  nevnjKooT^  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  kXkifiiviJv  mentioned  by  Pol- 
lux ;^  but  this  was  more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  the 
use  of  tbe  harbour,  whether  goods  were  unladen  or 
not,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ixaToar^, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon*  as  being  paid  by  fureigs 
ships  entering  the  Piraeus,  and  alluded  to  by  Aris- 
tophanes.* Bockh's  conjecture,  that,  besides  a  per- 
sonal harbour  due,  a  duty  was  levied  of  one  pei 
cent,  on  all  the  goods  on  board,  appears  less  prob- 
able ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  exact  a  cus- 
toms duty  on  goods  not  landed ;  and  if  they  wen 
to  be  landed,  why  should  the  irevrifKoar^  be  re 
quired  in  addition  to  the  UaTotrr^V 

PENTECOS'TYS  {KevnjKoaTv^).  {Vid.  Akmt. 
Grebk  d  98 ) 

*PENTEI/ICUM  MARMOR  (HweAi*^  Aift>f), 
Pentelic  Marble,  obtained  from  Mount  Penteiicus. 
near  Athens,  the  modern  name  of  which  is  Pm- 
dele.  With  this  marble  the  Parthenon  was  built,  as 
also  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Many  cele- 
brated statues  were  made  of  it.  Its  grain  is  finer 
than  the  Parian,  but  it  does  not  retain  its  polish 
and  beauty  so  well  as  the  latter,  being  less  homo- 
geneous, and,  consequently,  more  liable  to  decoco- 
position.* 

♦PEP'ERI  {ninepi\  Pepper.  "  Theophrabtus  de- 
scribes the  two  kinds  of  pepper,  Mttov  <f  avroi  ri 
y^vof,  TO  fihf  yap  arpoyyvkov,  to  di  np6fujKi(.  The 
former  is  the  white,  the  other  the  black  Pepper.  So- 
linus  and  Pliny  give  a  full  account  of  the  ancient 
Peppers,  containing,  however,  some  errors,  arising 
from  want  of  information.  Dr.  Hill  says  •  the  old 
est  Greek  writers  knew  the  three  kinds  of  pepper 
in  use  at  present,  and  have  described  them  vetr 
well,  although  they  erred  in  supposing  them  the 
fruit  of  the  same  plant  in  different  degrees  of  ma- 
turity.* The  plant  which  produces  both  the  black 
and  white  kinds  is  named  Piper  nigrum  ;  that  w^htch 
produces  the  long,  Piper  longum.*'* 

♦PEPLIS  and  PEPLUS  (?re?rX/f,  -of ),  two  speciea 
of  Spurge,  namely,  the  Euphorha  Pephs  and  Pi- 
plua.^^ 

PEPLUM  (rrcTrXof),  a  Shawl,  differing  from  the 
scarf  {vid.  CHLAMys)  in  heing  much  larger,  and  from 
the  blanket  {oid.  Pallium)  in  being  finer  and  thinner, 
and  also  considerably  larger.  It  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  cover  to  protect  valuable  articles  of  furni- 
ture'^ or  to  adorn  a  throne,"  but  most  commonly  as 
a  part  of  the  dress  of  females  ;"  although  instances 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  is  v.-om 
by  the  other  sex,  unless  we  suppose  the  term  to  be 
in  these  instances  improperly  put  for  ^apo^.'^^  Iq 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  the  shawl  was 
no  doubt  worn  anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
by  both  sexes."  Also  in  Bacchanalian  processions 
it  was  worn  by  men,  both  in  allusion  to  Oriema) 
habits,  and  because  they  then  avowedly  assume*' 
the  dress  of  females."    This  was  commcinly  ih* 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  71S.  —  Andor  .  De  Myst.^ 


ed 


N^ar 


Steph.  —  Wachsmuth,  IL,  i.,  I5S.)  — S.  (Demosth. 
1353.)— 3.  (iEsch.,  c.  Timarcfa.,  16.)— 4.  (viii.,  138;  i».,  30  )- 
5.  (De  Rep.  Ath.,i.,  17.)— 0.  (Vesp.,  658.)— 7.  {Vid,  Biickh,  Id,. 
343.)— 8.  (Theophrast.,  Do  Lapid.,  14.- Adams,  Append.,  s.  %.' 
—9.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  SS.— Dioscor.,  li.,  188.— SuJmo^ 
Polyh.,  65.— Plin.,  If.  N.,  xii.,  14.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 10 
(Dioacor.,  jr.,  165,  166.— Adams,  Append..  S.V.)— 11.  (Horn.  11.. 
v.,  1W.)-12.  (CW.,  vii.,  96.)— 13.  (Horn.,  ll.,v.,»15,  7J4,  73».- 
Id.  ib.,  viii.,  384.— Od.,  xv.,  lSa-188.— ^vtf;:  XL,  xiv..  178.— Ko 
rip.,  Hec.,  lOlS.— Id.,  Med.,  791.— Theocrit.,  i.,  33.)— 14.  (£» 
I'm-,  Ion,  1033.— Theocrit.,  vii.,  17.)  — 15.  (.fiach.,  Pt!«..  tN 
474, 1030, 1061.)-16.  (Eurip.,  Bacch.,  783-791J 
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^nnent  wliich  the  Orientals  rent  as  an  expression  . 
of  race  or  grief*    Women  of  high  rank  wore  their  | 
BhawTs  80  long  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground  (Tpwddoc  i 
iXKeCLirinXovc  ,*  'EAivj;  TcavvirenXo^*).    A  shawl  was 
aometimes  wrapped  about  the  head  during  sleep.* 
Like  all  (»thcr  pieces  of  cloth  used  for  the  Amictus, 
it  was  often  fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  {vid. 
PiBui.A*),  and  was  thus  displayed  upon  the  statues 
of  female  divinities,  such  as  Diana'  and  the  goddess 
Rome7    It  was,  however,  frequently  worn  without 
i  brooch,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed 
voodcut,  which  is  copied  from  one  of  Sir  Wm. 


Kvailton's  vases.*  Each  of  the  females  in  this 
|A>i:.'  :vears  a  shift  falling  down  to  her  feet  (vid. 
Tunica),  and  over  it  an  ample  shawl,  uhich  she 
passf^s  entirely  round  her  body,  and  then  throws  the 
loose  extremity  of  it  over  her  left  shoulder  and  be- 
nmd  her  bark,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting 
figure.  The  shawl  was  also  often  worn  so  as  to 
'x*ver  the  head  while  it  enveloped  the  body,  and 
more  especially  on  occasion  of  a  funeral  (see  wood- 
cuts, p.  458),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splen- 
did shawl  (iracTTOf*)  was  worn  by  the  bride.  The 
following  woodcut**  may  be  supposed  to  represent 


ihr  moment  when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  delivered 
10  her  husband  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber. 


1.  (jEichvl..  II.  cc.— Eurip.,  IIcc,  35.1^M.— Xen.,  Cjrrop., 
^.,  I. «  13.— Id.  lb.,  lii., 3, « 67.— Id.  ib.,  v.,  I.  ♦  6.)— 2.  (Horn.,  II., 
n.,443.)— 3.  (Od.,  IV.,  3U5.)— 4.  (Apollon.  Rbod.,  iv.,  1294,  1314, 
lS»l.>--6.  (Soph.,  Trach.,  flSO.-Callim.,  L«v.  Pall..  70.— Apol- 
li».iUiod.,iii.,833.)— 6.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,306.)— 7.  (ApoUia. 
9id^.j  Carm.,  t.,  18.)— 8.  (toI.  iii.,  pi.  68.)— 9.  (1  Manrob.,  i., 
f7  ;-4e  (from  Rtiituli  Admir.  Rom.  Ant.,  pi.  i7.) 
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He  wears  the  Pallii  m  only  ;  she  has  a  long  stilt* 
beneath  her  shawl,  and  is  supported  by  the  pronu- 
ba.  Thus  veiled  the  poets  represented  Aurora  an(* 
Night,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  arosi 
expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  saflron  (/rpoicoTrcTrXoi 
•Hwf*),  whereas  a  black  one  enveloped  the  othei 
(jie?.ufiir€ir?.o^  Ni'^).  In  reference  to  the  bridal 
shawl,  the  epithet  Traaro^pog  was  given  to  Venu?.* 

Of  all  the  productions  of  tbe  loom,  shawls  wen* 
those  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  wer< 
bestowed.  So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  sub 
jects  which  they  represented,  that  poets  delighted 
to  describe  them.  The  art  of  weaving  them  was 
entirely  Oriental  (/3ap6ap«v  v^(ii7/ara*) :  those  of  the 
most  splendid  dyes  and  curious  workmanship  were 
imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  :•  a  whole  book  was 
written  by  Polemo  "  concerning  the  Shawls  at  Car- 
thage.''* Hence  ♦»  Shawls"  (ttcttAoi-)  was  one  of  the 
titles  of  works  of  an  imaginative  or  descriptive 
character,  and  was  adopted  to  intimate  the  variety 
of  their  subjects,  and  the  beautiful  mode  of  display 
ing  them.  A  book,  intended  to  depict  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  Iliad,  and  denominated  *'TIk' 
Shawl,"  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle.'  As  a  apecnnen 
of  the  subjects  delineated,  a  shawl  may  be  men- 
tioned which  exhibited  the  trame  of  the  world  ' 
Euripides  describes  one  which  represented  the  sun. 
moon,  and  stars,  and  which,  with  various  others 
containing  hunting-pieces  and  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi, and  was  used  to  form  a  magnificent  lent  for 
the  purpose  of  an  entertainment  ;'•  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  keni 
by  wealthy  individuals,"  but  often  constituted  a 
very  important  part  of  the  treasures  of  a  temple," 
having  been  presented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous 
occasions  by  suppliants  and  devotees.*'  ( Vid.  Do- 
NARiA,  p.  376,  Panathenaa,  Pastophorus.) 

PER  CONDICTIO'NEM.  This  legis  actio,  say& 
Gains,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gave  no- 
tice to  the  defendant  to  be  present  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  notice,  in  order  that  a  judex  might  be 
appointed.  It  was  an  actio  in  personam,  and  ap- 
plicable to  those  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  required 
the  defendant  to  give  something  {qua  intendit  dart 
oporterc).  This  legis  actio  was  introduced  by  a  lex 
Silia  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  (certa  pe- 
cunia),  and  by  a  lex  Sempronia  in  the  case  of  any 
definite  thing.  Gaius  observes  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear why  this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a 
case  of  dari  oportere  there  was  the  sacramentum 
and  the  per  judicis  postulationem.  The  name  con- 
dictio  was  applied  to  actiones  in  personam,  after  the 
legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  though  improperly,  for 
the  notice  {denuntiatio)  whence  the  legis  actio  took 
its  name  was  discontinued.** 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATIO  NEM  'vas  one 
of  the  legis  actiones.  The  passage  in  Guiiis  is 
wanting  in  which  this  form  of  action  is  describe •' 
It  was  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  tO 
some  cases  the  same  as  the  sacramentum  was  ap- 
plicable.    {Vid.  Per  Condictionbm.) 

PER  MANUS  INJECTIO'NEM.  (Vid.  Mxsvt 
Injectio.) 

PER  PPGNORIS  CAPIONEM  or  CAPTIO'- 
NEM.  This  was  one  of  the  lefis  actiones,  or  old 
forms  of  procedure,  which  in  some  ca^eu  was  found- 
ed on  custom  {mos\  in  others  on  enacpients  {lix). 
It  was  founded  on  military  usage  in  t..c  following 

1.  (Ilom.,  11.,  viii.,  1.— Id.  ib.,  xziii.,  337.)— 2.  (Eurip.,  Iobl 
1150.)— 3.  (Branck,  Anal.,  m.,  4.)—  4.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  JIM.)— 5 
(Horn.,  11.,  Ti.,  38»-394.)— C.  (Athen.,  xii.,p.  541.)— 7.  (Clem.  Al 
ex.,  Strom.,  ti.,  1,  p. 738, ed.  Potter.)— 8.  (Eofttath.  in  II ,  ii.,  557., 
—9.  (Man.  CapcUa,  L.  tI.,  in  Mailtaire's  "  Corpus  P(«Uruiii," 
Tol.  ii.,p.  1446.)  —  10.  (Ion,  1 141-1 1«3.)  — II.  (Horn.,  CM.,  xr, 
104-106.)— 19.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  330,  330.)— 13.  (Horn.,  II.,  ▼i.,n. 
304.  — Virg.,  JEn,,  i.,  480.  —  Id.,  Cir.,  91  -35.)  —  14.  (CSaiua.  !▼, 
18.  *c) 
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vAtiea.  A  soldier  might  seize  as  a  pledge  {pignus 
caper e)  anything  belonging  to  the  person  who  had 
to  distribute  the  aes  militare,  in  case  he  did  not 
make  the  proper  payments ;  he  might  also  make  a 
oeizure  in  respect  of  the  money  due  to  him  for  the 
purchase  of  a  horse  {tis  equestrc\  and  also  in  re- 
spect of  the  allowance  for  the  food  of  his  horse  {as 
hordiarium).  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed 
a  pignoris  capio  in  respect  of  pay  due  for  the  hire  of 
a  beast,  when  the  hire-money  was  intended  for  a 
sacrifice.  By  a  special  law  (the  name  is  not  legi- 
ble in  the  MS.  of  Gaius)  the  publicani  had  the  right 
pignoris  capionis  in  respect  of  vectigalia  publica 
which  were  due  by  any  lex.  The  thing  was  seized 
(pignus  capiebatur)  with  certain  formal  words,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  by  some  considered  to  be  a 
iegis  actio.  Others  did  not  allow  it  to  be  a  legis 
ctio,  because  the  proceeding  was  extra  jus,  that  is, 
not  before  the  praetor,  and  generally,  also,  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
The  pignus  could  also  be  seized  on  a  dies  nefastus, 
or  one  on  which  a  legis  actio  was  not  permitted. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  legal  fiction  that  was  afterward  in- 
troduced into  the  formula  by  which  the  publicani 
recovered  the  vectigalia,  that  the  thing  seized  was 
only  taken  as  a  security,  and  was  redeemed  by  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  which  it 
was  seized.  In  case  of  non-payment,  there  must, 
however,  have  been  a  power  of  sale,  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  pignoris  capio  resembles  in  all  respects  a 
pignus  proper,  except  as  to  the  want  of  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  legis  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  as  subsequently  devel- 
oped, but  it  seems  not  improbable.^ 
PERA,  dim.  PE'RULA  (irj/po),  a  Wallet,  made 
f  leather,  worn  suspended  at  the  side  by  rustics 
nd  by  travellers  to  carry  their  provisions,*  and 
adopted,  in  imitation  of  them,  by  the  Cynic  philoso- 
phers.* ( Vid.  BACDLUb.)  The  cup  for  drinking 
was  carried  in  the  wallet.*  The  sower  carried  a 
wallet  depending  from  his  right  shoulder  to  hold  his 
seed*  The  annexed  woodcut  is  the  representation 
of  a  goatherd  with  his  staff  and  wallet,  frono  the 
'*oUimQ  of  Theodosius,  formerly  at  Constantinople.* 


I  *PERCA  (iripKTj),  the  Perch.  The  River  Vonk, 
lor  Perca  JluviaiiliSf  is  noticed  b}  Aristotle,  .fliaii, 
I  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  &c. ;  the  Sea  Perch,  or  Peres 
marinoj  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,  Ovid,  Pliny,  Marcel 
lus  Sideta,  &c.^ 

♦PERCNOPTERUS.    ( Kid.  Aqutl  i.; 

♦PERCNUS.  (Kt(i.  Aquila.) 
.  *PERDICaON  (n€p6iKiov)y  a  plant  most  prooj 
bly,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  oi 
Parietaria  officinalis,  which  Sibthorp  says  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  irepdUaKi  in  Greece.  It  is  the 
iX^lvrj  hipa  of  Dioscorides  * 

*PERD1X  inipdi^),  the  Partridge,  or  Tctrao  Pet 
dix.  "  Athenaeus,  I  believe,  is  the  only  ancient  au- 
thor who  takes  notice  of  the  Red-legged  Partridge, 
or  Tetrao  rvfus,  L.,  sometimes  called  Per  dix  Gracm. 
Gesner  mentions  that  it  is  called  *  the  Quail'  by 
the  Italians."  The  Tetrao  rufus  is  brought  from 
Cephallenia  to  Zante,  says  Sibthorp.  where  it  is 
kept  in  cages  to  sing,  or,  rather,  call.  The  Red- 
legged  and  Gray  Partridge  were  both  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salonica  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  former 
frequented  entirely  the  rocks  and  hills,  the  latter 
the  cultivated  ground  in  the  plain.' 

PERDUE'LLIO.     ( Vid.  Majestas,  p.  609.) 

PERDUELLIO'NIS  DUU'MVIRI  were  two  offi- 
cers or  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
persons  who  were  accused  of  the  crime  of  perduel- 
lio.  Niebuhr  believes  that  they  were  the  same  a.s 
the  quaestjores  parricidii,  and  Walter*  agrees  with 
him,  though  in  a  later  part  of  his  work*  he  admits 
that  they  were  distinct.  It  appears  from  a  compar- 
ison of  the  following  passages — Liv.,  i.,  26. — Dig. 
1,  tit  2,  s.  2,  ^  23. — Fest., ».  v.  Parict  and  Sororium 
— either  that  some  of  the  ancient  writers  confound 
the  duumviri  perduellionis  and  the  quacstores  parri- 
cidii, or  that,  at  least  during  the  kingly  period,  they 
were  the  same  persons ;  for,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  same  occurrence,  some  writers  call  the  judge* 
quaestores  parricidii,  while  others  call  them  duum- 
viri perduellionis.  After  the  establishment  of  tho 
Republic,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  two  distinct  offices,  for  the  questores  were 
appointed  regularly  every  year,  whereas  the  duum 
viri  were  appointed  very  rarely,  and  only  in  cases 
of  emergency,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the 
kingly  period.*  Livy'  represents  the  duumviri  per- 
duellionis as  being  appointed  by  the  kings,  but  from 
Junius  Gracchanus*  it  appears  that  they  were  pro- 
posed by  the  king  and  appointed  by  the  populua 
{reges  populi  suffragio  crcabant).  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Republic  they  were  appointed  by  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  afterward  by  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls.*  In  the 
case  of  Rabirius  (B.C.  63),  however,  this  custom 
was  violated,  as  the  duumviri  were  appointed  by 
the  praetor  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centuriata.** 
In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  no  duumviri  perduel- 
lionis were  ever  appointed. 

The  punishment  for  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  perduellio  was  death :  they  were  either  hanged 
on  the  arbor  infclixy  or  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock.  But  when  the  duumviri  found  a  person 
guilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  early  times 
the  populus,  afterward  the  comitia  centuriata),  aa 
was  done  in  the  first  case  which  is  on  record,"  and 
in  the  last,  which  is  that  of  Rabirius,  whom  Cicero 


I  (Uuiiis,  IV.,  26,  &c.  —  Cic,  Ven-.,  lii.,  11.  —  '*  Pignuris  ca- 
pio :**  Cell.,  vij.,  10.)— 2.  (Mart.,  xir.,  81.)  — 3.  (Diog.  Laert., 
n.,  13.  —  Bruiick,  Anal.,  i.,  3S3.  — Id.  ib.,  ii.,  S9,  98.  — Auton., 
Epigr.,  r3.)^4.  (Senec,  Epist..  91.)  — 5.  (Brunck.  Anal.,  ii., 
815i)— 6.  ^Meneslher,  D6icr.  dela  Col.  Hist.  Par.,  1709,  i>l.  1«.) 
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1.  (Arlstot.,  H.  A.,  ▼!.,  14.  — Id.  ib.,  ii.,  13.  — JBlian,  N.  A., 
xiv.,  23.— Dioscor.,  M.  M.,  ii,,  35.— Plin.,  xxxii.,  ».— Id.,  ix.,  16 
—  Ovid,  Hal.,  112.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —  2-  (Thcoplirajt , 
H.  P.,  i.,  11.  — Dioscor.,  iv.,  86.  — Adama,  Append,  a.  T.)  —  l 
(Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  I.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —4.  (Gesch.  dee 
ROm.  Rechta,  p.  24,  note  19.)  —  5.  (p.  855,  note  20.)  —  6.  (Lit., 
ii.,  41.— Id.,  Ti.,  20.— Dion  Caaa.,  xxxvii.,  27.)— 7.  (i.,  2«.)— 8. 
(Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  1.— Compare  Tacit..  Ann.,  xi.,  22.)— 9.  (Dig. 
1,  tit.  2,  a.  2,  *  23.- Cic,  Pro  RaUir.,  4,  *c)— 10.  (Dioa 
Caaa.,  1  c— Cic,  I.  c— «net.,  Jul    19.)— 11.  (Liv..  U  99.) 
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deftsfide«1  before  the  people  in  the  oration  still  ex- 
zant.  Marcus  Horatius,  who  had  slain  his  sister, 
was  acquitted,  but  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  un- 
dergo some  symbolical  punishment,  as  he  had  to 
pass  under  a  yoke  with  his  bead  covered.  The 
house  of  those  who  were  executed  for  perduellio 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  relatives  were 
not  allowed  to  mourn  for  them.^ 

PEREGRrNUS,  a  stranger  or  foreigner.  In  an- 
cient times  the  word  peregrinus  was  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  hostis,*  but  in  the  times  of  which  we 
have  historical  records,  a  peregrinus  was  any  per- 
son who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  though  he  might 
belong  to  an  allied  people,  for  the  allied  Latins  and 
Hemicans  are  called  peregrini,'  and  even  the  ple- 
beians are  sometimes  designated  by  this  name.  All 
peregrin!  were  either  connected  with  Rome  by  ties 
of  hospitality,  or  they*were  not.  Respecting  the 
former,  vid.  Hospitiuh.  The  latter,  if  they  had  any 
business  to  transact  at  Rome,  required  a  patronus, 
who  undertook  the  management  of  their  causes  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  When  the  dominion  of  Rome 
became  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Italy,  whole 
towns  and  nations  sometimes  entered  into  the  re- 
lation of  client  to  some  influential  Roman,  who  then 
acted  as  their  patronus.  But  in  B.C.  247  a  second 
praetor  (ptator  peregrinus)  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  in  matters  between 
such  peregrin!  as  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome. 
{Vid.  Pr^tor.)  Whether  a  peregrinus  had  com- 
mercium  or  connubium  with  Rome  depended  upon 
the  relation  of  his  native  country  or  town  to  Rome. 
The  number  of  such  peregrlni  who  lived  in  the  city 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  had  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  whence, 
on  some  occasions,  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
city.  The  first  example  of  this  kind  was  set  in 
B.C.  127,  by  the  tribune  M.  Junius  Pennus.*  They 
were  expelled  a  second  time  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
pius,  in  B.C.  66.'  The  same  measure  was  some- 
times also  adopted  by  the  early  emperors.'  As 
pcregrini  were  not  citizens,  they  had  none  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  ;  their  existence  nt  Rome  was 
merely  an  act  of  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
Toans. " 

During  the  last  period  of  the  Republic  and  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world  were,  in  regard  to  their  political  rights, 
either  Roman  citizens,  or  Latins,  or  peregrini,  and 
the  latter  had,  as  before,  neither  commercium  nor 
connubium  with  the  Romans.  They  were  either  free 
provincials  or  citizens  who  had  forfeited  their  civitas, 
and  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  peregrini,^  or  a 
certain  dabs  of  freedmen,  called  peregrini  dediticii.' 
{Vid.  Dkliticii.)  The  most  numerous  class  was, 
of  course,  that  consisting  of  free  provincials,  many 
of  whom  also  lived  at  Rome  and  in  Italy.  In  mat- 
ters concerning  their  own  families  or  their  prop- 
erty, they  enjoyed  in  Roman  courts  of  justice  all 
those  rights  which  the  jus  gentium  claimed  for 
tliem,*  and  even  parts  of  the  Roman  law  were  trans- 
ferred and  applied  to  them.''  If  a  peregrinus  died 
at  Rome,  his  property  went  either  to  the  aerarium, 
or,  if  he  had  a  patronus,  the  latter  succeeded  to  it 
j4tre  applicationis.**  In  the  provinces,  also,  the  per- 
•jLinni  were  allowed  to  live  acceding  to  their  own 
«aw8  and  customs.^*  It  appears  that,  from  the  time 
/>f  ihc  Marsic  war,  the  peregrini  were  allowed  to 
$erve  in  the  Roman  armies.    The  Jews  alone  seem 


1.  (Dif  3,  tit.  3.  s.  II,  4  S.)>-3.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p. 
i,  Bip.— Cic,  De  Off.,  i.,  12.)— 3.  (Liv.,  iii.,  5.— Id.,  r.,  19.— Id., 
♦lii.,  5.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  11.— Id.,  Brut.,  28.— Fest.,  s.  v. 
Respublica.}— 5.  (Cic.,  De  Off.,  iii..  11.— Dion  CaM.,xxxvii.,9.) 
^H.  (Saet.,  Octar.,  42.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  IC  — Dig.  2,  tit.  4, 
a.  10,  k  6.)  — 8.  (Plin.,  Bpiat.,  x.,  4.)  —9.  (Gaius,  iii.,  93,  132, 
133.)— 10.  (Gains,  i.,  47 ;  iv  ,  37.)— 11.  (Cic,  De  Oral.,  i.,  39.) 
~ll.  (G«iu,  i.,  92  ;  iii.,  96,  120,  134.) 


to  have  formed  an  exception  on  account  of  thei: 
religious  duties.^  This  service  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies was  in  many  cases  the  first  step  towards  the 
civitas,  for  many  were  made  citizens  after,  the  time 
of  their  service  bad  elapsed;  and  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius,  provincials  are  even  said  to  have  obtained 
the  civitas  immediately  on  their  enlisting  in  the 
armies.*  Since,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Caracal 
la,*  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  were  made 
cives  Romani,  peregrini  henceforth  no  longer  exist- 
ed within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  except  in 
cases  when  barbarians,  not  subject  to  it,  entered 
the  Roman  armies,  or  when  new  conquests  were 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  peregrini  dediticii.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Romans  at 
that  time  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world 
into  Romans  and  barbarians.* 

PE'RGULA  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  small  house,  which  aflbrded  scarcely  any 
protection  except  by  its  roof,  so  that  those  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  into  it.  It  served  both 
as  a  workshop*  and  a  stall  where  things  were  ex- 
hibited for  sale.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  paint- 
ers exhibited  their  works  in  a  pergula,  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  those  who  passed  by ;'  and  Apel- 
les  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in  his  pergula. 
behind  his  pictures,  that  he  might  overhear  the  re- 
marks of  those  who  looked  at  them.'  Such  places 
were  occupied  by  persons  who,  either  by  working 
or  sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  by 
poor  philosophers  and  grammarians,  who  gave  in- 
struction, and  wished  to  attract  notice  in  order  to 
obtain  pupils.* 

It  should  be  observed  that  scholars  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  pergula :  Scaliger'  de- 
scribes it  as  a  part  of  a  house  built  out  into  the 
street,  as  in  some  old  houses  of  modern  times ;  £r 
nesti**  thinks  that  a  pergula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house,  which  was  occasionally  used 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  observatory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  applicable  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  %s>  that  which 
we  have  proposed. 

♦PERICLYM'ENON  (7r*p«Ai);/n'ci/),  the  conmion 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  the  Lonicera  periclymt- 
non.  Some  botanical  writers,  however,  prefer  the 
other  species,  namely,  the  L.  caprifolium.^^ 

PERIDEIPNON  (TrepideiTTVoi;).  {Vid.  Fdnus,  p. 
458.) 

PERKECI  {mploucoi).  This  word  properly  de- 
notes the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around  some 
particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to  describe 
a  dependant  population,  living  without  the  walls  or 
in  the  country  provinces  of  a  dominant  city,  and, 
although  personally  free,  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  citizenship,  and  the  political  rights  conferred  by 
it.  The  words  avvomoi  and  fieroiKoi  have  an  anal- 
ogous meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  TrepioiKoi 
of  Greece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  vepiotKoi  of 
Laconia  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  Their 
origin  dates  from  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
the  Achaians,  submitted  to  their  conquerors  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  by  which,  according  to  Ephorus," 


1.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jad.,  xit.,  10,  11-19.)— 2.  (Walter,  Of 
chichtcdea  Rain.Rechti,  p.330,n.  91.)— 3.  (211-217.)-4.  (Sidon 
Apoll.,  Eptrt.,  i.,  6.)  —  5.  (Dig.  5,  til.  1,  b.  19.)  — 6.  (Lucil.  ap 
Lactant.,  i.,  22.) -7  fPIin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  36,  ^  12.— Salmae.  ad 
Script.  Hiat.  Aug.,  p.  458,  459.)— 8.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  94.— De  11 
lu«f  r.  Grazninat.,  18.  —  Flav.  Vopie^.,  Saturnin.,  10.  —  Jut.,  xi., 
131  )  —  9.  (ad  Plaut.,  Pseud.,  i.,  2,  79.)  — 10.  (ad  Suet.,  Octav, 
94./— 11.  (Dioscor.,iv  ,  14.— Adama  Append.,  s.  t.)— 12.  (Strabo 
Till.,  p.  3«4.) 
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U.ey  were  lefl  in  possession  of  their  priTate  rights 
of  citizenship  {iaoruita),  such  as  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  tiie  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  polit- 
ical franchise.     They  suffered,  indeed,  a  partial 
deprivation  of  their  lands,  and  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  king  of  foreign  race,  but  still  they  remained 
equal  in  law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible 
to  all  offices  of  state  except  the  sovereignty,    'lao- 
vofioi  ficTExovTec  Kcd  iroXireiac  kqI  apxiic^v.^     But 
this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long :  in  the  next 
generation  after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lust 
o(  increased  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Dorians, 
or  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Achaians  to 
regain  their  independence,  the  relation  between  the 
two  parties  was  changed.    The  Achaians  were  re- 
duced from  citizens  to  vassals;  they  were  made 
tributary  to  Sparta  ((rwrcXetf),  and  their  lands  were 
subjected  to  a  tax,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependance  ;* 
they  lost  their  rights  of  citizenship  {iaoTLfiia),  such 
as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Dorians,  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  general  assembly,  and  their  eligibil- 
ity to  important  offices  in  the  state,  such  as  that  of 
a  senator,  &c.     It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  PerioBci  (especially  in  the  historic  times)  were 
generally  an  oppressed  people,  though  kept  in  a 
state  of  political  inferiority  to  their  conquerors.   On 
the  contrary,  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
were  admitted  to  offices  of  trust,'  and  sometimes 
invested  with  naval  command,*  but  probably  only 
because  they  were  better  suited  fur  it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value 
on  good  sailorship.    Moreover,  the  Perioeci  some- 
times served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of 
the  line :  at  the  battle  of  Platsa,  for  instance,  they 
supplied  10,000  men,  5000  hoplites  and  5000  light- 
armed,*  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  imply  a 
(liflercnce  of  rank  connected  with  a  difference  of 
occupation  among  the  Periceci  themselves.    Again, 
.U  Sphacteria  292  prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom 
120  were  Spartans  and  the  rest  nepiuucoi*    We 
also  read  of  KaXoi  KuyoBoi^  or  "  accomplished  and 
well-bom"  gentlemen,  among  the  Perioeci,  serving 
as  volunteers  in  the  Spartan  service.^    But  still  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  not  natural,  that  men 
competent  to  the  discharge  of  high  functions  in  a 
state,  and  bearing  its  burdens,  should  patiently  sub- 
mit to  an  exclusion  from  all  political  rights.     Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that,  on  the  rising  of  the  Helots 
in  B.C.  464,  some  of  the  Perioeci  joined  them." 
When  the  Thebans  invaded  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  the 
Penceci  were  ready  to  help  them.*    In  connexion 
with  the  insurrection  of  Cinadon,  we  are  told  that 
the  Perioeci  were  most  bitter  against  the  ruling 
Spartans.**    From  these  and  other  facts,"  it  appears 
that  the  Perioeci  of  Laconia,  if  not  an  oppressed, 
were  sometimes  a   disaffected  and   discontented 
class ;  though,  in  cases  of  strong  excitement,  or  of 
general  danger  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  they  identi- 
fied themselves  with  their  conquerors.    The  very 
relation,  indeed,  which  subsisted  between  them,  was 
sufficient  to  produce  in  Sparta  a  jealousy  of  her 
subjects,  with  corresponding  feelings  on  their  part. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians  would  will- 
ingly permit  the  Perioeci  to  acquire  strength  and 
opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  large  towns.*'    In 
fact,  it  is  stated  by  Isocrates"  that  the  Dorians  in- 
tentionally weakened  the  Achaians,  by  dispersing 
them  ovei  a  great  number  of  hamlets,  which  they 
called  TroAe/c,  though  they  were  less  powerful  than 
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the  country  parishes  of  Attica,  and  weie  situated  n 
the  most  unproductive  parts  of  Laconia,  the  best 
land  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  Spartans.  It  it 
not,  however,  necessary  to  understand  the  orator 
as  speaking  of  a  uniform  practice ;  and  another  of 
his  statements,  to  the  effect  that  the  ephori  could 
put  any  of  the  Perioeci  to  death^  without  trial,  ie 
either  a  perversion  of  the  truth,  or  arose  fion;  h/s 
confounding  the  Perioeci  with  the  Hfjlots. 

Still  the  grievances  of  the  Perioeci  were  not  ajXei 
all,  intolerable,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  beet 
treated  with  wantonness  or  insolence.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  many  of  them  lived  from  Sparta 
must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the 
public  assemblies ;  a  circumstance  which  must  in 
some  measure  have  blunted  their  sense  of  their 
political  inferiority.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to 
the  restraints  and  severe  discipline  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  their  political  supremacy  im- 
posed upon  the  Spartans,  making  them  more  like 
an  "army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country'*  or 
a  *'  beleaguered  garrison*'  than  a  society  of  men 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Perioeci  enjoyed 
many  advantages  (though  not  considered  as  privi. 
leges)  which  the  Spartans  did  not.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  exclusively  in 
their  hands,  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  moru 
facility  and  profit,  as  they  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts,  also,  as  well  in  the 
higher  as  in  the  lower  departments,  was  confined 
to  the  PerifBci,  the  Spartans  considering  it  beneath 
themselves ;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  socli 
as  embossers  and  brass-founders,  were  found  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  probably  Pe>^- 
oeci.*  Nor  is  there  wanting  other  evidence,  iho^^xk 
not  altogether  free  from  doubts,  to  show  that  the 
Spartan  provincials  were  not  in  the  least  checked 
or  shackled  in  the  development  of  their  intellectual 
powers.'  Moreover,  .it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  otherwise  would 
scarcely  have  been  called  TroAeif ;  but  whether  or 
no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  electing  their  own 
chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Epho- 
rus,  indeed,^  informs  us  that,  on  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they  divided  the 
country  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  four  of  which 
were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Achaians,  and 
governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Sparta ;  but  wc 
do  not  know  how  long  this  practice  lasted,  nor  can 
we  draw  any  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Laconia  in  general  from  the  example  of 
Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan  officer  was  annually 
sent,  under  tt-e  peculiar  title  of  KvdtfpodiKTi^,  or  tlie 
"  Justice  of  Cythera." 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called)  or 
subject  cities  is  said  to  have  formerly  amounted  to 
100.*  Several  of  them  lay  on  the  coast,  as  Gylhi- 
um,  the  port  of  Sparta ;  whence  the  whole  coast  of 
Laconia  is  called  tj  TrepioiKig*  Many,  however,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Thuria^  and  Cardamyle,  which 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Messenia.  Tho 
inhabitants  oi  the  district  of  Sciros  (^  iKipin^X  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  ircploiKoit*  and  in  battle  were 
posted  by  the  cities  on  the  lefl  wing.'  An  enumer- 
ation of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given  in 
Clinton.**  The  Periceci  also  occupied  the  island  of 
Cythera,  at  the  port  of  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
merchants  usually  put  in  on  their  voyages  hooH* 
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from  Egypt  and  Libya.^  We  have  said  tha 
Periojci  living  in  these  towns  were  the  descenua  s 
of  the  old  inhabitaYits  of  the  country,  hut  we  musi 
not  suppose  they  were  exclusively  so.  Some  of 
I  hem,  on  the  contrary,  were  foreigners,  who  had 
either  accompanied  the  Dorians  on  their  invasion 
of  Laeonia,  or  been  aRerward  invited  by  them  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  dispossessed  Achaians. 
One  of  these  cities,  Boia,  is  even  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Heracleid  chief,*  and  another,  Geron- 
thrae,  was  peopled  by  colonists  sent  from  Sparta, 
tiler  it  was  evacuated  by  the  old  inhabitants.* 

Tbo  number  of  Perioeci  in  the  Persian  war  is  thus 
determined  by  Clinton  :*  "  At  the  battle  of  Plattea, 
in  B.C.  479,  the  Perioeci  supplied  10,000  men.  If 
we  assume  this  proportion  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to  the  whole  number 
on  the  same  occasion,  or  five  eighths  of  the  whole 
number  of  citizens,  this  would  give  16,000  for  the 
males  of  full  age,  and  the  total  population  of  this 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laeonia  would  amount 
to  about  66,000  persons." 

In  the  later  times  of  Spartan  history,  the  Peri- 
cecian  towns  of  the  coast  {Ijoconica  ora  castella  et 
«ct)  were  detached  from  Sparta  by  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Achaian  league.*  Subsequently  to  this  the  Emper- 
or Augustus  released  24  towns  from  their  subjection 
to  Sparta,  and  formed  them  into  separate  commu- 
lities,  under  laws  of  their  own.  They  were  conse- 
inently  called  Eleutbero-I^cones.*  But,  even  in 
'.ne  time  of  Pausanias,  some  of  the  Laconian  towns 
were  not  avTovofxoi,  but  dependant  upon  Sparta 
avvTt%ovaai  ic  STrapri/v). 

A  class  of  Perioeci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
said  by  Miiller  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  form 
of  government :  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
Periceci  among  other  Dorian  communities  as  well 
as  at  Sparta,  as,  for  instance.  Ells  and  Argos,  and 
the  BcBotiai  Thebes  :  the  dependant  towns  of  which 
states  for  led  s^arate  communities,  as  Thespiae 
ander  Thebes,  the  Triphylian  cities  in  Elis,  and 
Orneae  under  Argos,  though  they  could  not  be  call- 
ed ah  ovofioi  "*  From  the  last- mentioned  town, 
^bich  was  long  independent,  but  reduced  about 
B.C.  580,  all  the  Argive  Perioeci  derived  their  name 
c-f  Omeatae.  About  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
iiowever,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  surrounding 
Argos  were  received  into  the  city  as  cvvoikoi,  and 
admitted  to  the  riglits  of  citizenship :  a  change 
which  was  attended  with  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Argos,  and  gave  additional  force  to  its 
democracy.*  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had 
their  Perioeci,*  as  well  as  the  colonies  of  Cyrene  and 
Thera.»* 

The  Perioeci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared  to 
other  bodies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  Rome,  and  the 
communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  position  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  patricians  as 
the  Laconian  provincials  did  to  the  Spartan  citi- 
eens.  Modern  history  furnishes  fitter  objects  of 
comparison  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg.**  The  burghers  or  free 
citizens  of  Augsburg  lived  in  the  city,  while  there 
H^ew  up  about  them  a  distinct  and  large  community 
living  without  the  city,  chiefly  formed  of  the  eman- 
eipa^  vassals  of  the  dominant  class,  and  called 
'*  Pfahlbiirger,"  or  citizens  of  the  "  pale,"  the  sub- 
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urbs  in  which  they  lived  being  surroundtd  by  pak 
sades.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  presents 
«  striking  parallel  to  ^he  Dorian  conquest  of  Laeo- 
nia, both  in  its  achievement  and  consequences. 
The  Saxons,  like  the  old  Achaians,  were  deprived 
of  their  lands,  excluded  from  all  oflSces  of  trust  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  though  personally  free,  to  a 
state  of  political  slavery.  The  Normans,  on  tlie 
contrary,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  nobles  and  warriors  compared  with  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
of  the  land. 

For  farther  details,  see  Arnold,  Thucyd.,  lib.  i.,  c 
101,  and  Appendix  ii. — Thierry,  Histoire  de  la  Con 
quite  de  VAngleterre  far  les  Normandsj  livres  iv.-vii. 
PERIPOLOL  (Fu/.  Ephebus,  p.  406.) 
PERrSCELIS  {irepioKeXify  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
word.  The  etymology  points  out  merely  that  it 
was  something  worn  round  the  leg  (nepl  a«eXof), 
but  from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Horace 
where  it  is  found,  we  must  at  once  infer  that  it  was 
a  trinket.  The  scholiast  explains  it  as  **  ornament^ 
vm  pedis  circum  crura^^^  and  hence  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  denotes  an  anklet  or  bangle,  especial- 
ly since  we  know  that  these  were  commonly  worn 
not  only  by  the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Roman  ladies  also.'  This  ex- 
planation perfectly  accords  with  the  expressions  of 
Tertullian,*  where  the  periscelium  is  spoken  of  aa 
decorating  the  leg  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brace- 
let adorns  the  wrist  and  the  necklace  the  throat. 
The  anklet  is  frequently  represented  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Greek  figures  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  n$  f » 
the  following  representation  of  a  Nereid.* 


It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographers  Hesychius,  Photius,  and  Suidas  in- 
terpret TTepiOKeV.fj  and  TrcpioKiXia  by  ppaKKiaj  ^€fiLv6r 
Xia,  and  St.  Jerome  {Epist.  ad  Fabiol.)  expressly 
states  that  the  Greek  ireptaKe?,?/  were  the  same 
with  the  Latin  feminaliay  that  is,  drawers  reaching 
from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the  Septuagint  we 
find  nepioKeXic  {sc.  hdvfia)  in  Exod.,  xxviii.,  43, 
xxxix.,  28,  Levit.,  vi.,  10,  and  nepiaKiXiov  in  Levit., 
xvi.,  4,  which  our  translators  uniformly  render,  and 
apparently  with  accuracy,  linen  breeches. 

♦PERIST'ERA  {mpKnepa),  a  term  oflen  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  ditlercnt  species  and  varie- 
ties of  the  genus  Columba,  but  more  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  C.  domestical  or  Domestic  Pigeon* 
♦PERISTEREON  {neptcrepeuv),  the  Verbena  of 
Jicinalis,  or  Vervain.* 

PERISTRCMA.     ( Vtd.  Tapes,  Vllum.) 
PERISTY'LIUM.     ( Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  617.) 
PERJU'RIUM.    ( Vid.  Oath,  Roman,  p.  671.) 
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P£R1Z0'MA.  {Vid.  Sdblioacolum.) 
PERU  {apSi^Xfit  dim.  apBvXif),  a  low  boot  of  un- 
tanned  liide  {crudiu'),  worn  by  ploughmen  (perona- 
lus  arator*)  and  shepherds,  as  exemplified  in  the 
woodcuts  at  p.  132,  667,  and  by  others  employed  in 
rural  occupations.*  It  had  a  strong  sole/  and  was 
adapted  to  the  foot  with  great  exactness.*  It  was 
ulfto  called  irtfXoiruTi^  on  account  of  its  adaptation 
.lor  vvalking  through  clay  and  mire.  This  conve- 
nient clothing  for  the  foot  was  not  confined  to  the 
ja*>orious  and  the  poor.  Sigismer,  a  royal  youth  of 
Gaul,  and  his  companions,  had  such  boots,  or  high 
shoes,  with  the  hair  remaining  upon  them  {pcronc 
scloso),  bound  about  the  ankles,  the  knees  and  calves 
of  the  legs  being  entirely  bare.*  In  the  Greek  my- 
thology Perseus  was  represented  wearing  boots  of 
this  description,  wiih  wings  attached  to  them.^ 
Diana  wore  them  when  accoutred  for  the  chase." 
Vid.  Cothurnus.) 
PER'ONE  {irepovn).  {Vid.  Fibula.) 
PEKPENDI'CULUM,  the  line  and  plummet,  was 
used  by  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers,  in  an- 
cient times,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.*  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  obvious,  and  explains  the 
construction  of  the  instrument.  With  the  addition 
of  a  frame  fixing  two  points  equidistant  from  the 
apex,  as  it  appears  (in  the  tomb  represented  at  p. 
252,  it  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  level.  ( Vid. 
Libra,  Paries.) 
PERPE'TUA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
♦PEKSJiA  {nepaaia),  according  to  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus,  tlie  tree  wluch  produces  the  Sebesten  Plums. 
Linnaeus  gives  it  the  name  of  Cordia  myxa.^* 

♦PEliSlCA  MALA  {tlepaiKa  fiy^),  according  to 
Matthiolus  and  Nonnius,  Peaches ;  but,  as  Adams 
remarks,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty on  this  head.  Stackhouse  sets  down  the 
\tJlXea  nepaiKTJ  of  Theophrastus  as  a  variety  of  the 
Citrus  auranlium,  or  Orange.  "  Seth,"  remarks 
Adams,  ''  calls  the  Persica  by  the  name  of  Rhoda- 
cina  {poduKiva).  He  says  that  they  are  cooling,  di- 
luent, and  laxative,  but  difficult  to  digest.  If  not 
the  same  as  the  modern  Peach,  the  Persica  was 
evidently  a  fruit  nearly  allied  to  it."" 

PERSO'NA  {larwL,  vpdauircv  or  irpoaundov),  a 
Mask.  Masks  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
actors  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certain  juices  and  colours, 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise  at  the  festivals  of  Di- 
onysus. {Vid.  DioNYsiA.)  Now,  as  the  Greek 
drama  arose  out  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  some  mode  of  disguising  the  face  was  as 
old  as  the  drama  itself.  Chcerilus  of  Samos,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
regular  masks.'*  Other  writers  attribute  the  inven- 
tion of  masks  to  Thespis  or  ^Eschylus,'*  though  the 
latter  had  probably  only  the  merit  of  perfecting  and 
completing  the  whole  theatrical  apparatus  and  cos- 
tume. Plirynichus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced 
female  masks.'*  Aristotle'*  was  unable  to  discover 
who  had  first  introduced  the  use  of  masks  in  come- 
dy. Some  masks  covered,  like  the  masks  of  mod- 
ern times,  only  the  face,  but  they  appear  more  gen- 
erally to  have  covered  the  whole  head  down  to  the 
shoulders,  for  we  find  alw^ays  the  hair  belonging  to 
a  mask  described  as  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this 
must  have  been  ihe  case  in  tragedy  more  especially, 

1.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  vii.,  690. -Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  230.)-2.  (Per»., 
r.,  102.)— 3.  (Juv.,  xiv.,  180.)— 4.  (Thcorr.,  vii.,  26.)— 5. (Galen, 
in  Hippocr.,  lib.  iv  )— 6.  (Sid.  Apollin.,  Epi»t.,  iv.,  20.)— 7.  (Ly- 
coph.,  a3U.)— 8.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  206.)— 0.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat., 
iii.,  1.— VitruT.,  vii.,  3,^  5.— Plin..  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  49;  xxxvi.,22, 
».  51.  — Apul..  De  Deo  Socr.,  p.  150,  cd.  Aldi.)  —  10.  (Diossor., 
1.,  187.  — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 11.  (Dioscor.,  i..  164.— 
llMophr.,  H.  r.,  iv.,  4.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 12.  (Suidas, 
H  T.  XoipiXAdf.)— 13.  (Horat,  a.1  Pia.,  27G.)— 14  /Soidua,  a.  v. 
♦^v(X0(.)— 15.  (Po4>t..  ii.,23  > 
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as  it  was  necessa:  y  to  make  the  head  coiretponc 
to  the  stature  of  an  actor  which  was  heightened  b} 
the  cothurnus. 

I.  Tragic  Masks. — It  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  taste  in 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  ejLpres- 
sion,  should  by  the  use  of  masks  have  deprived  the 
spectators  in  their  theatres  of  the  possibility  of  ob- 
serving the  various  expressions  of  which  the  human 
face  is  capable,  and  which,  with  us,  contribute  so 
much  to  theatrical  illusion.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  large  theatres  of  the  ancients  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience  to  distinguish  the  natural  features  of 
an  actor.  The  features  of  the  masks  were,  for  this 
same  reason,  very  strong  and  marked.  Again,  the 
dramatis  personae  of  most  of  the  ancient  tragedies 
were  heroes  or  gods,  and  their  characters  were  so 
well  known  to  the  spectators  that  they  were  per- 
fectly typical.  Every  one,  therefore,  knew  imme- 
diately, on  the  appearance  of  such  a  character  on 
the  stage,  who  it  was,  ;jid  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  a  Greek  audience  to  imagine  that  a  god  or 
hero  should  have  had  a  face  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
actor.  The  use  of  the  cothurnus  also  rendered  a 
proportionate  enlargement  of  the  countenance  ab 
solutely  necessary,  or  else  the  figure  of  an  actoi 
would  have  been  ridiculously  disproportionate.  Last- 
ly, the  solemn  character  of  ancient  tragedy  did 
not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  expressions  of  the 
countenance  as  modern  tragedies,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whole  range  uf 
human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  self-devouring 
play.  How  widely  different  are  the  characters  of 
ancient  tragedy !  It  is,  as  Mnller'  justly  remaifes, 
perfectly  possible  to  imagine,  for  example,  the  Ores- 
tes of  i£schylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  or  the  Me- 
dea of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  witb 
the  same  countenance,  though  it  would  be  difllcult 
to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  in  any  modern 
drama.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole  piece 
with  the  same  countenance ;  for,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  they  might  surely  change  masks  during 
the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece.  Wheth- 
er the  open  or  half-open  mouth  of  a  tragic  mask 
also  contributed  to  raise  the  voice  of  the  actor,  as 
Gellius'  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  here,  though  we 
know  that  all  circumstances  united  to  compel  a 
tragic  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice. 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tragedies  were  thus, 
for  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  characters,  and, 
consequently,  differed  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  beings  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  we  derive 
most  of  OUT  information  on  this  subject,  enumer- 
ates* 25  typical  or  standing  masks  of  tragedy,  six 
for  old  men,  seven  for  young  men,  ten  for  females, 
and  three  for  slaves.  The  number  of  masks  which 
were  not  typical,  but  represented  certain  individn- 
als  with  their  personal  pecuUarities,  such  as  the 
blind  Thamyris,  the  hundred-eyed  Argns,  dec,  must 
have  been  much  more  numerous,  for  Pollux,  by  way 
of  example,  mentions  thirty  of  such  peculiar  masks. 
The  standing  masks  of  tragedy  are  divided  by  Pol* 
lux  into  five  classes. 

1.  Tragic  masks  for  old  mtn, — ^The  mask  for  the 
oldest  man  on  the  stage  was  called  ^pcoc  «V90| 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  beard  being  smooUilj 
shaved.  The  hair,  which  was  in  most  cases  at- 
tached to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hung  down. 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  above  the  tbrehead, 
which  rose  in  an  acute  angle  or  in  a  round  shape, 
and  left  the  temples  uncovered.    This  rising  part 
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ot  ttin  nair  was  called  dyKof.  The  cheeks  of  this 
mask  were  flat,  and  hanging  downward.  A  second 
mask  for  old  men,  called  XevKd^  avrip^  had  gray  hair, 
floating  around  the  head  in  locks,  a  full  beard,  and 
a  prominent  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  formed 
a  small  byKoq.  The  countenance  was  probably 
pale,  83  the  adjective  "kevKo^  seems  to  indicate.  A 
third  mask,  called  (nrapToiroXio^t  had  black  hair  in- 
terspersed with  gray,  and  was  somewhat  pale.  It 
probably  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  50  years 
of  age,  and  in  a  sufllsring  condition.  The  fourth 
mask,  fiiXac  avrip,  represented  a  hero  in  his  full 
vigour,  with  black  and  curly  hair  and  beard,  strong 
features,  and  a  high  byKo^.  This  was  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of  the  tragic  heroes  who  were  not 
very  much  advanced  in  age.  For  a  secondary  class 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  the  ^av66^ 
and  the  ^avdorepo^  uv^p :  the  former  represented  a 
fair  man  with  floating  locks,  a  low  dyxoc,  and  a  good 
colour  in  his  countenance;  the  second,  or  fairer 
man,  was  pale,  and  of  a  sickly  appearance. 

2.  Tragic  masks  for  young  men. — Among  these 
are  mentioned,  1.  The  veaviaxoc  ^uyxpfftfro^i  a  mask 
intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just  entered 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbearded,  but  of 
a  blooming  and  brownish  complexion,  and  with  a 
rich  head  of  hair.  The  name  irdyxptioToc  probably 
indicates  that  the  masks  might  be  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  parts.  2.  The  veaviaKoc  ovh)^^  or  ^avdo^, 
or  vnipoyKocj  a  fair  youth  of  a  haughty  or  impudent 
character ;  his  hair  was  curly,  and  formed  a  high 
6yKo^:  his  character  was  indicated  by  his  raised 
eyebrows.  3.  Ncovto-^fof  irdpovXoc  resembled  the 
preceding  mask,  but  was  somewhat  younger.  The 
counterpart  of  these  two  was,  4.  The  dKaXog,  a 
young  man  of  a  delicate  and  white  complexion,  with 
fair  locks  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  that  of  a 
youthful  god.  5.  Jlivapo^.  There  were  two  masks 
of  this  name,  both  representing  young  men  of  an 
irascible  appearance,  of  yellow  complexion  and  fair 
hair;  the  one,  however,  was  taller  and  younger, 
and  his  hair  was  more  curly  than  that  of  the  other. 
6.  'Hxppc,  a  mask  quite  pale,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
and  lair,  floating  hair.  It  was  used  to  represent 
sick  or  wounded  persons.  7.  The  irdpuxpoc  might 
be  used  for  the  TzdyxprioToq  if  this  character  was  to 
be  represented  in  a  sufl[ering  or  melancholy  situa- 
tion. 

3.  Tragic  masks  for  male  slaves. — ^Pollux  men- 
tions three,  viz. :  the  ditpdepiac,  which  had  no  iy/cof, 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair.  The 
countenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the  nose 
sharp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melancholy. 
The  a^pvoiruyuv^  or  the  pointed  beard,  represented 
a  man  in  his  best  years,  with  a  high  and  broad  fore- 
head, a  high  dyKo^f  hardened  features,  and  a  red  face. 
The  uvdaifiocy  or  the  pug-nose,  was  an  impudent 
face,  with  fair,  rising  hair  of  a  red  colour,  and  with- 
out beard. 

4.  Tragic  masks  for  female  slaves. — Of  these  five 
specimens  are  mentioned,  viz. :  the  to^.iu  KaraKnuoCf 
in  earlier  times  called  ^apdxpofioci  represented  an 
old  woman  with  long  white  hair,  with  noble  but 
pale  features,  to  indicate  a  person  who  had  seen 
better  days ;  the  ypatdiov  iTievBepov,  an  old  freed- 
woman ;  the  ypatdiov  oixcen/cov,  the  old  domestic 
slave ;  the  oUeriKdv  fieooKovpov^  a  domestic  slave 
of  a  middle  age;  and,  lastly,  the  iL^eplTLg,  a  young 
female  slave. 

6.  Tragic  masks  for  free  women. — The  first  of 
these,  called  xaraxo/xof ,  represented  a  pale  lady,  with 
kMig  black  hair,  and  a  sad  expression  in  her  counte- 
nance. She  generally  shared  the  suflferings  of  the 
principal  hero  in  a  play.  The  second,  called  fieao- 
trovooc  uxpd,  resembled  the  former,  with  the  excep- 
ts "^o  *\  'At  *ier  hair  was  half  shorn.    She  was  a  wom- 


an of  middle  age,  and  was  probably  intended  to  re|^ 
resent  the  wire  of  the  chief  hero,  if  he  was  net  toe 
advanced  in  age.  The  third  is  the  fieaoKovpoc  irpdt^ 
^ro^,  represenimg  a  newly-married  woman  in  fub 
bloom,  with  long  and  floating  hair.  The  fourth  is 
the  KovpifioQ  nupOevog,  a  maiden  of  mature  age,  with 
short  hair  divided  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and 
lying  smoothly  around  the  he^id.  The  colour  of  her 
countenance  was  rather  pale.  There  was  another 
mask  of  the  same  name,  but  it  diflfered  from  the  for- 
mer by  the  following  circumstances :  the  hair  was 
not  divided  on  the  forehead  or  curled,  but  wildly 
floating,  to  indicate  that  she  had  much  suflTering  to 
go  through.  The  last  is  the  Kopif,  or  young  girl 
This  mask  represented  the  beauties  of  a  maiden's 
face  in  their  full  bloom,  such  as  the  face  of  Dana^ 
or  any  other  great  beauty  was  conceived  to  have 
been. 

The  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  tragic 
masks  comprehends  a  great  number,  but  it  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  great  variety  of  masks  which 
the  Greeks  must  have  used  in  their  various  trage- 
dies, for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  being  of  a  particular  character, 
must  have  been  represented  by  a  particular  mask, 
so  that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recognise 
him  immediately  on  bis  appearance.  For  this  very 
reason,  the  countenances  of  the  gods,  heroes,  and 
heroines  most,  in  point  of  beauty,  have  been  as  sim 
ilar  as  possible  to  their  representations  in  statucb 
and  paintings,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were 
accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  masks,  with  widely 
open  mouths,  which  are  seen  in  great  numbers 
among  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
(see  the  annexed  woodcut  from  Museo  Bothon^\ 
would  give  but  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  the 
masks  used  at  Athens 
during  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  arts. 
All  the  representations 
of  tragic  masks  belong- 
ing to  this  period  do  < 
not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  exaggeration  or  distortion  in  the  features 
of  the  countenance,  and  the  mouth  is  not  opened 
wider  than  would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  person 
to  pronounce  such  sounds  as  oh  or  ha.  In  later 
times,  however,  distortions  and  exaggerations  were 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  but 
more  particularly  in  comic  masks, 
so  that  they,  in  some  degree,  were 
more  caricatures  than  represent- 
ations of  ideal  or  real  countenan- 
ces.* 

The  annexed  woodcut  repre- 
sents some  masks,  one  apparently 
comic  and  the  other  tragic,  which 
are  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  choragus  in  the  cele- 
brated mosaic  found  at  Pompeii.' 

II.  Comic  Masks. — In  the  old  Attic  comedy,  in 
which  living  and  distinguished  persons  were  so  of- 
ten brought  upon  the  stage,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  masks,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  have 
been  caricatures,  should  in  the  main  points  be  faith- 
ful portraits  of  the  individuals  whom  they  were  in- 
tended to  represent,  as  otherwise  the  object  of  the 
comic  poets  could  not  have  been  attained.  The 
chorus,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain  fan- 
tastic dramatis  persons,  rendered  sometimes  a  com- 
plete masquerade  necessary ;  as  in  those  cases  when 
the  choreute  appeared  with  the  heads  of  birds  or 


1.  (vol.  i.,  tob.  20.)— a.  (Apolkm.,  Vit.  ApoUon..  ».,  9,  p.  195, 
©d.  Oleftr.— Lucian,  De  Salut.,  27.— AnacU.,  23.— Ni^n  ,11.— 
Somn.  •.  Gall.,  26.)— 3.  (Muaw  Boiton.,  toL  ii.,  tab.  60  -Gi^ 
Pomp.,  Tol.  i.,  pi.  45.) 
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of  frogs,  Ac.  We  may  remark  here,  by  the  way, 
that  the  chorus  of  tragedy  appeared  generally  with- 
out masks,  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus  being  prob- 
ably only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
nasks  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Attic  comedy 
ivere  therefore,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  life,  and 
free  from  the  burlesque  exaggerations  which  we  see 
m  the  masks  of  later  times.  A  change  was  made 
:n  the  comic  masks  when  it  was  forbidden  to  rep- 
resent in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  his  person 
upon  the  stage, ^  and  still  more,  shortly  after,  by  the 
3Xtension  of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citizens.*  The 
consequence  of  such  laws  was,  that  the  masks 
henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  represented  class- 
es of  men,  i.  c,  they  were  masks  typical  of  men  of 
certain  professions  or  trades,  of  a  particular  age  or 
station  in  life,  and  some  were  grotesque  caricatures. 
A  number  of  standing  characters  or  masks  was  thus 
introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux  gives  a  list  of  such 
standing  masks,  which  are  divided,  like  those  of 
tragedy,  into  five  classes. 

1.  Comic  masks  for  old  men. — Nine  masks  of  this 
class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  representing  the 
oldest  man  was  called  ndirnog  npiJroc :  his  head  was 
shaved  to  the  skin,  he  had  a  mild  expression  about 
his  eyebrows,  his  beard  was  thick,  his  cheeks  hol- 
low, and  his  eyes  melancholy.  His  complexion 
was  pale,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance was  mild.  2.  The  nuTrrroc  Irepog  was  of  a 
more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  appearance, 
sad  and  pale ;  he  had  hair  on  his  head  and  a  beard, 
but  the  hair  was  red  and  his  ears  broken.  3.  The 
ffye/ji6v,  likewise  an  old  man,  with  a  thin  crown  of 
hair  round  his  head,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  flat 
countenance.  His  right  eyebrow  was  higher  than 
the  left.  4.  The  npetfCvrijg  had  a  long  and  floating 
beard,  and  likewise  a  crown  of  hair  round  his  head; 
his  eyebrows  were  raised,  but  his  whole  aspect  was 
liiat  of  an  idle  man.  5.  The  ip/nuveiag  was  bald- 
headed,  but  had  a  beard  and  raised  eyebrows,  and 
was  of  angry  appearance.  6.  The  nopvo6o(TK6g  re- 
sembled the  mask  called  ^vKOfifjSeioc^  but  his  lips 
were  contorted,  the  eyebrows  contracted,  and  the 
head  without  any  hair.  7.  The  ip/i6veioc  Sevrepo^ 
had  a  pointed  beard,  but  was  otherwise  without 
Itair.    8.  The  <r^07r«yov,  or  pointed  beard,  was 

likewise  bald-headed,  had  ex- 
tended eyebrows,  and  was  look- 
ing ill-tempered.  9.  The  Xo- 
KOfi^deLo^  had  a  thick  beard, 
was  conspicuous  on  account 
of  his  long  chin,  and  the  form 
of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great 
curiosity. 
The  annexed  comic  mask, 

ropresenting  an  old  man,  is  taken  from  the  Musco 

Rorbon* 

2.  Comic  masks  for  young  men. — Pollux  enumer- 
ates ten  masks  of  this  kind :  1.  The  miyxRVOTog 
formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  young 
men;  he  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  his  forehead, 
showed  a  muscular  constitution  {yvuvaariKog),  was 
rather  red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  his  head 
was  bald,  his  hair  was  red,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
2.  The  veavloKOc  fJiiXag  was  younger  than  the  pre- 
Cftding  one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  represent- 
ed a  young  man  of  good  education,  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  3.  The  veavtoKoc  oiXoCt  or 
the  thick-haired  young  man,  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  of  a  blooming  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
w^ere  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
upon  his  forehead.  4.  The  veavioKog  uiraXor^  his 
hair  was  like  that  of  the  ndyxprjaroct  but  he  was 


1.  (Schol,  ad  Aiistoph.,  Nub.,  31.)— 2.  (Schol.  ad  Ariitoph., 
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the  youngest  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  yonU 
brought  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  6.  The 
dypolKoCt  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  complex- 
ion, broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair  roaiul 
his  head.  6.  The  kmaeiaroc  aTfariuTTf^,  or  the  for- 
midable soldier,  with  black  hair  hanging  over  hie 
forehead.  7.  The  irtiaetcTog  devrepof  was  the  same 
as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion. 8.  The  k6?m^j  or  the  flatterer ;  and,  9.  The 
napdoiToc*  or  parasite,  were  dark,^  and  had  aqailioc 
noses.  Both  were  apparently  of  a  sympathizing 
nature ;  the  parasite,  however,  had  broken  oare, 
was  inerry-looking,  and  had  a  wicked  expression 
about  his  eyebrows.  10.  The  eUovLKd^  represented 
a  stranger  in  splendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved, 
and  his  cheeks  pierced  through.  The  (riKeXiKoc  was 
another  parasite. 

3.  Comic  masks  for  male  slaves. — Of  this  clasa 
seven  masks  are  mentioned  :  1.  The  mask  repre- 
senting a  very  old  man  was  called  ndinrocj  ami  had 
gray  hair,  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his  lib- 
erty. 2.  The  f^yefiujv  ^epdnuv  had  his  red  hair  plat- 
ted, raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contracted  forehead. 
He  was  among  slaves  the  same  character  as  the 
'irpea6vTtfc  among  freemen.  3.  The  kutu  rptxtac  or 
Kara  TeTptx<^fievoc  was  half  bald-headed,  had  red 
hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  ovXo^  ^ick-tuv, 
or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair  and  &  red 
countenance ;  he  was  without  eyebrows,  and  had 
a  distorted  countenance.  5.  The  ^epdirctv  fuooc 
was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The  ^epa- 
iruv  TETTi^  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  but  had  two 
or  three  slips  of  hair  on  his  head  and  on  his  chin, 
and  his  countenance  was  distorted.  7  The  iwi- 
oeioTOf  ffyefiCnf,  or  the  fierce-looking  slave,  resem- 
bled the  Tiyefiiw  i^epun-uv,  with  the  exception  of  Ih^ 
hair. 

4.  Comic  masks  for  old  women. — Pollux  ment^cur 
three,  viz. :  the  ypaidiov  iaxvov  or  XvtcalvtoVf  a  tail 
woman  with  many  but  small  wrinkles,  and  pale  bol 
with  animated  eyes ;  the  vaxeia  ypavg,  or  the  fax 
old  woman  with  large  wrinkles,  and  a  band  round 
her  head  keeping  the  hair  together ;  and  the  ypat- 
diov  oUovpoVf  or  the  domestic  old  woman.  Her 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  she  bad  only  two  teeth  or 
each  side  of  her  mouth. 

6.  Comic  masks  for  young  women. — Pollux  men- 
tions fourteen,  viz.:  1.  The  yvvij  Aeicrtjc^,  i/r  the 
talkative  woman ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  ctmbed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  couplex- 
ion  white.  2.  The  yvvrf  ovXff  was  only  distinguish- 
ed for  her  fine  head  of  hair.  3.  The  Kopij  had  her 
hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  black  eyebrow^ 
and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  iftevdoxofjtf  had  a 
whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  her  hair  was 
bound  up  above  the  forehead,  and  she  was  intended 
to  represent  a  young  woman  who  had  not  been  mar- 
ried more  than  once.  5.  Another  mask  of  the  same 
name  was  only  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  repre- 
sented. 6.  The  <7Trapron6Xiog  Xcktik^,  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  once  been  a  prostitute,  and  whose 
hair  was  partly  gray.  7.  The  ToXXaxn  resembled 
the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of  hair.  8.  The 
reXeiov  iraipiKov  Was  more  red  in  the  face  than  the 
^evdoKopri,  and  had  locks  about  her  ears.  9.  The 
krcupidLov  was  of  a  less  good  appearance,  and  wore 
a  band  round  the  head.  10.  The  diuxpwroc  ircipa 
derived  the  name  from  the  gold  with  which  her 
hair  was  adorned.  11.  The  didfurpoc  iraipa  fiom 
the  variegated  band  wound  around  her  head.  18. 
The  XafiTTudtovt  from  the  circumstance  of  her  hair 
being  dressed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  stood  up- 
right upon  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  lampas.     191 
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'''he  a^pa  nepUovpoc  represented  a  female  slave 
je^  y  bought,  and  wearing  only  a  white  chiton.  14. 
The  irapa^Tjt^iarov  was  a  slave  distinguished  by  a 
pug-nose  and  her  hair :  she  attended  upon  hetiers, 
and  wore  a  crocus-coloured  chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  we  know 
tha:  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
tollowmg  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Pollux.  Maeson  of  Megara,  for  exam- 
ple, is  said  to  have  invented  a  peculiar  mask,  called 
after  his  own  name  fiaiouv^  another  for  a  slave,  and 
a  third  to  represent  a  cook.»  From  this  passage 
of  Athenaeus  we  also  learn  that  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium wrote  a  work  rrepl  irpoauwuv. 

III.  Masks  used  in  the  Satyric  Drama. — The 
masks  used  in  this  species  of  the  Greek  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances  and  form  of  their 
heads  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollux  only  men- 
tions the  gray-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus,  and  the  nuvnoc,  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  other  Satyric  masks  either  resembled 
these,  or  were  sufficiently  expressed  »ii  their  names, 
e.  g.,  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character."  A  grotesque  mask 
of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the  Townly 
Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  represented 
bploiv. 


eral  modem  editions  of  that  poet,  as  in  the  edition 
published  at  Urbino  in  1726,  fol,  and  in  thdt  oi 
Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  contains  represei-tations 
of  four  of  these  masks  prefixed  to  the  Andria 


As  regards  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
regular  drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
staled  b  7  Diomedes'  that  masks  were  not  used,  but 
merely  tl  e  galerus  or  wig,  and  that  Roscius  G^us, 
about  the  year  100  B.C.,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  use  of  masks.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  masks  had  been  used  long  be- 
fore that  time  in  the  Atellanae,*  so  that  the  innova- 
tion of  Roscius  must  have  been  confined  to  the  reg- 
ular drama,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As 
for  the  forms  of  Roman  masks,  it  might  lie  pre- 
wimed  that,  being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so 
late  a  period,  tliey  had  the  same  defects  as  those 
useil  in  Greece  at  the  time  when  the  arts  were  in 
their  decline,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
all  works  of  art,  and  the  paintings  of  Herculaneura 
and  Pompeii,  in  which  masks  are  represented  ;  for 
the  masks  appear  unnaturally  distorted,  and  the 
mouth  always  wide  open.  The  expressions  of  Ro- 
man writers  also  support  this  supposition."  We 
may  mention  here  that  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
Terence  contain  representations  of  Roman  masks, 
and  from  these  MSS.  they  have  been  copied  in  sev- 


When  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  take  off  their 
masks ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Atellanae  wern 
not  obliged  to  do  so.  ^  The  Roman  mimes  never 
wore  masks.    (Tid.  Minus.)" 

PE'RTIOA,  the  pole  used  by  the  Aorimensores, 
was  also  called  Decempeda  because  it  was  ten  feet 
long.  On  account  of  its  use  in  assigning  lands  to 
the  members  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial  plough.' 

PES  (TToiJf),  a  Foot.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
like  most  other  nations,  took  their  standards  of 
length  originally  from  the  different  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  the  names  which  were  thus  given 
to  the  measures  were  retained  after  the  measures 
themselves  had  been  determined  with  greater  nicety. 
The  foot  was  the  basis  of  their  whole  system  o( 
measures  of  length  ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  Greek 
foot  is  easily  obtained  when  that  of  the  Roman  is 
known,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  latter 
first. 

I.  The  Roman  foot. —  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  fi)Ot. 
These  are,  1.  From  ancient  measures  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  2.  From  measurements  of  known  distances 
along  roads ;  3.  From  measurements  of  buildings ; 
4.  From  the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  capa 
city ;  and,  5.  From  measurements  of  a  degree  oi 
the  earth's  surface. 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  ancient 
measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  once  give 
the  required  information.  But  these  measures  are 
found  to  differ  among  themselves.  They  ar3  o( 
two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  gravestones, 
and  brass  or  iron  measures,  intended,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  used  as  measures.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  latter  would  probably  be  more  exact 
than  the  former,  and,  in  fact,  the  measures  on  the 
gravestones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  subdivisions 
are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have  no  prcten 
sions  to  minute  accuracy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
been  made  very  far  wrong.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude that  they  would  have  about  as  much  accuracy 
as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on  stone  by  a  mason  from 
the  foot-rule  used  by  him  in  working;.  Four  such 
measures  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
They  are  called  the  Statilian,  Cossutian,  ^butian, 
and  Capponian  feet.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
measured,  but,  unfortunately,  the  different  measure- 
ments gave  different  results.  The  brass  and  iron 
foot-rules,  of  which  several  exist,  do  not  precisely 
agiee  in  length.  There  was  anciently  a  standard 
foot-measure  kept  in  » 'e  Capitol,  called  the  pes  mo- 
nctalis,  which  was  probably  lost  at  the  burning  ol 
the  Capitol  under  Vitellius  or  Til  us. 

2:  The  itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  are  obi  lined  by  measunng  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  dis* 
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tance  from  oue  milestone  to  another  on  a  Roman 
road.  Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the 
diminution  of  error  which  always  results  from  de- 
termining a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  but 
both  are  subject  to  uncertainty  from  turnings  in 
the  road,  and  from  the  improbability  of  the  mile- 
stones having  been  laid  down  with  minute  accu- 
racy ;  and  two  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the 
former  ii.3de,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  poll.  .3  wh«re  the  measurement  began  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  road.  ,  Both  methods,  however, 
have  been  tried ;  the  former  by  Cassini,  who  meas- 
ured the  distance  from  Ntmes  to  Narbonne,  and  by 
Riccioli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that  between 
Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by  Cassini,  be 
tween  Aix  and  Aries. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildings  is  rather  a  ver- 
ification of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have  one  such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Hpcatompedon  (hundred-footed)* 
from  the  width  of  its  front ;  but  even  in  this  case 
we  cannot  tell  exactly,  till  we  know  something  of 
the  length  of  the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part 
of  the  front  this  measurement  applies.  Agiain, 
there  is  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at 
Rome,  and  the  Fiaminian  obelisk,  the  heights  of 
which  are  given  by  Pliny.*  But  the  actual  heights 
of  these  obclislis,  as  compared  with  Pliny,  would 
give  a  value  for  the  foot  altogether  different  from 
that  obtained  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  the  num- 
bers in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt.  An  inge- 
nious emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  passage  which  re- 
quires a  conjectural  emendation  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  independent  authority.  There  is  another 
mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from  build- 
ings, of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. The  building  is  measured,  and  the  length 
thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  supposed  value  of 
the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  from  other  evidence) ; 
and  if  a  remainder  be  left,  this  value  of  the  foot  is 
corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  remainder.  It 
is  assumed  in  this  process  that  no  fractions  of  feet 
were  allowed  in  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and 
also  that  the  plans  werd  worked  out  with  the  most 
.uinute  exactness,  both  of  which  assumptions  are 
not  very  probable.  In  fact,  these  measurements 
have  given  different  values  for  the  foot.  "  Modem 
architects,"  says  Mr.  Hussey,  *'  do  not  allow  that 
such  calculations  could  be  depended  on  in  modem 
buildings,  for  determining  the  true  length  of  the 
measures  by  which  they  were  planned.  Nor  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildings  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic  churches 
and  cathedrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so  as  to 
give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measure."  On 
the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those  on 
roads,  have  the  advantage  of  involving,  in  all  prob- 
ability, very  small  errors,  and  of  the  diminution  of 
the  error  by  division. 

4.  Villalpando  and  Eisenschmidt  have  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot  from  the 
solid  content  of  the  congius  of  Vespasian.  ( Vid. 
CoNGius.)  Since  the  congius  was  the  eighth  of  the 
amphora,  and  the  content  of  the  amphora  was  a 
cubic  foot  {vid.  Amphora),  the  process  is  to  multi- 
ply the  content  of  the  congius  by  8,  and  extract  the 
ube  root  of  the  product.  But  this  process  is  very 
uncertain.  First,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  con- 
tent of  the  congius  itself  {vid.  Libra)  ;  then  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  content  of  the  con- 
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gins  was  actually  adapted  with  pei'ect  accuracy  tt 
the  length  of  the  foot ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  farUio 
risk  of  error  in  reversing  this  process. 

5.  Some  French  geographers,  and  cspeciaOy  M 
Gosselin«  have  suppos^  that  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers were  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  foanded 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  subdivisions 
of  such  a  circle.  The  results  of  M.  Gosselin*s  cal- 
culations agree  weU  with  those  derived  from  other 
sources.  But  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
agreement  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Greeks  and 
IU)mans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  measures  on  such  scientific  principles ;  and  it  is 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  exist- 
ed, there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the 
ancient  geographers. 

The  average  values  of  the  Roman  foot,  obtained 
from  these  various  sources,  in  terms  of  the  En^isL 
foot,  are  the  following : 

1.  From  ancient  measures -9718 

2.  From  itinerary  measurements      .     .     •97082 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings  -96994 

4.  From  the  congius -9832 

6.  From  the  length  of  a  degree  .  .  .  -9724 
of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depend- 
ed on ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  -9708,  or 
11-6496  inches,  or  IH  1496  inches,  which  we  may 
take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot. 

Cagnazzi,  whose  researches  are  said  by  Niebuhr 
to  have  placed  the  tme  value  of  the  Roman  foot  be- 
yond a  doubt,^  gives  it  a  greater  length  than  thn 
above,  namely,  -29624  of  a  metre  =  9722  of  a  foot: 
but  this  calculation  is  objected  to  by  Bockh,  as  be 
ing  derived  by  a  process  not  perfectly  true  from  the 
value  of  the  pound,  and  as  being  confirmed  only  by 
one  existing  measure,  and  also  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  value  of  the  Greek  foot,  obtained  from 
independent  sources.*  Bockh's  own  calculation 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Wurm,  gives  a  value 
very  little  less  than  the  above,  namely,  1311 5  Paris 
lines  =9704649  of  the  English  foot  =11-6456 
inches. 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  (rtV.  An, 
to  the  foot,  which  thus  contained  12  uTict*,  whence 
our  inches;  and  many  of  the  words  used  to  express 
certain  numbers  of  uncite  are  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  foot.*  It  was  also  divided  into  16  di^ti  (fin- 
ger-breadths) :  this  mode  of  division  was  used  es- 
pecially by  architects  and  land-surveyors,  and  is 
found  on  idl  the  foot-measures  that  have  come  dowu 
to  us.  Pollex  (the  thumb),  which  is  used  m  modem 
Latin  for  an  inch,  is  not  found  m  the  ancient  writers, 
but  Pliny*  uses  the  adjective  pollicaris  (of  a  thumb*s 
breadth  or  thickness).  Palmus  (a  hand-breadth? 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  foot,  containing  4  digiti 
or  3  unciae.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  larger 
palmus  of  12  digiti  or  9  unciae.* 

The  following  measures  were  longer  than  the 
foot.  Palmipct,  that  is,  palmu*  ct  pes,  H  feet,  or 
15  inches ;  cubitus^  U  feet,  is  seldom  used  in  I^tin 
except  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  w^at  (  ^»<'- 
Cubitus.)  Ulna  (the  arm)  is  used  by  later  writers 
as  equivalent  to  cubitus;  but  it  was  properly  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  bpyvid :  Pliny  uses  it  foi 
the  whole  length  of  the  outstretched  arms  from  fin- 
ger to  finger.*  From  the  analogy  of  the  as  we  have 
also  dupondium  for  2  feet,^  and  pes  Besicriius  for  2^ 
feet.*  Passus  (a  pace),  5  feet.*  Mille  pass-as,  5000 
feet,  or  a  mile.  {Vid.  Milliarium.)  Gradus,  -^i 
passus.     Ltuga  or  Lcuca  was  a  Gallic  measure  = 
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idUO  pusiis  or  li  miles. ^  Stones  are  still  found  on 
the  roads  in  Fnftice  with  distances  marked  on  them 
in  Leugit.  Deeempeda,  a  pole  (perlica)  10  feet  long, 
was  used  in  measuring  land.*  Actus,  12  decem- 
pede,  or  120  feet.  {Vid.  Actos.)  The  following 
tables  exhibit  the  Roman  measures  of  length,  with 
their  values  in  English  feet  and  inches : 
1.  Ordinary  Measuret. 

ftdn.     FMt.      InehM. 

Digitus                 ...  ^  -7281 

Uncia X  -9708 

Pahnus I  2-9124 

Pes 1  11-6496 

Palmipes I^  1      25620 

Cubitus li  1      6-4744 

2.  Land  Measures. 

F9dm.       Tuda.     Faaft.       laclMt. 

Pes       I  116496 

Gradus      ....  2^  2      5124 

Passus       ....  5  11     10248 

Deeempeda    ...  10  3             8496 

Actus 120  38      2      5952 

*'^^"lS,r*^^^J   .     .    6000  1618 
or  MiUianum  S 

The  square  foot  (pes  quadratHs)  is  called  by  Fron- 
linus  constratus,  and  by  Doethius  contractus.  Fron- 
linus  applies  the  iettti  qiiadratus  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  principal  square  measure  was  the  jugerum  of 
240  feet  by  120.    {Vid.  JoasKvu.) 

Some  have  conckidcd,  from  the  measurements  of 
buildings,  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
by  supposing  that  the  pes  tnonetalisj  afler  being  de- 
Btn>yed  in  the  fire  under  TitUiSi,  was  restored  by  Do- 
mitian in  a  careless  manner.  Both  the  fact  and  the 
explanation,  however,  appear  to  be  very  doubtful. 

II.  The  Greek  foot. — We  have  no  ancient  measures 
hy  which  to  determine  tlie  length  of  the  Greek  foot, 
but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters that  it  was  to  the  Roman  in  the  ratio  of  25 :  24. 
The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained  600  Greek 
feet,  is  said  by  Roman  writers  to  contain  625  Ro- 
man feet ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or  5000  feet, 
was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia,  or  4800  feet ; 
both  of  these  calculations  give  the  above  ratio  of 
S5  :  24.*  If,  therefore,  the  Roman  foot  was  -9708 
of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to  1  01 125 
feet,  or  12- 135  inches. 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  tho  measurement 
of  the  Parthenon.  "  Stuart,"*  says  Mr.  Hussey, 
•*  measured  the  upper  step  of  the  basement  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform  on  which  the  pil- 
brs  stand,  and  is  exactly  that  part  of  the  building 
where  we  should  expect  that  the  measure  would 
have  been  taken  if  the  name  Hecatompcdon  was 
really  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  dimensions.  He 
found  the  width  of  the  front  to  be  101  feet  1-7  inch- 
es, the  length  of  the  side  227  feet  705  inches  ;  and 
since  these  two  quantities  are  very  nearly  in  the  ra- 
tio of  100  to  225,  he  inferred  that  the  two  sides 
really  contained  these  two  numbers  of  feet.  From 
this  he  calculated  the  value  of  the  foot,  from  the 
front  12  137  inches,  from  the  side  12138  inches: 
of  which  the  greatest  exceeds  the  value  given  above 
by  only  003  of  an  inch."  Other  measurements  of 
*hc  Parthenon  and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend 
to  the  same  result. 

Strabo,  however,*  quotes  from  Polybios  a  calcu- 
lation which  would  make  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ffK>t  equal,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  this  statement.  Plutarch  again*  says 
expressly  that  the  mile  is  a  little  less  than  8  stadia, 


1.  (Ammiftn.  Mare.,  xvl.,  19.— Itin.  Antonin.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro 
Mil.,  c.  37.— Pallad.,  ii.,  lil.  13.)-3.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  ii.,  23,  108. 
— Colnm.,  T.,  1.— Polyb..  iii.,  39.>-Sirabo,  p.  322.)— 4.  (Antiq. 
•  th  .ii..  p.  8.)-4.  (p.  322.)-«.  (C.  Gracch., 7.) 


which  would  give  a  rather  smaller  ratio  than  that 
of  24  :  25  for  the  ratio  of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek 
foot.  It  is  on  the  authority  of  this  passage  thai 
Bockh  gives  the  value  above  mentioned  for  the  Ro 
man  foot.  If,  according  to  the  supposition  already 
noticed,  a  slight  diminution  took  place  in  the  Ro 
man  foot,  this  would  account  for  the  difierence 
But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  consider  this  eolitary 
passage  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the  calcu* 
lation. 

The  Greeks  used  different  standards  at  different 
places  and  at  different  times.  The  foot  which  gen- 
erally prevailed  over  Greece  was  that  by  which  the 
stadium  at  Olympia  was  measured  {vid.  Stadium), 
which  was  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
which  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  used  at  Ath 
ens  in  her  best  days.  Uyginus'  mentions  this  foof 
as  being  used  in  Gyrene  under  the  name  of  Ptole 
meius. 

The  following  table  represents  the  parts  and  mul 
tiples  of  the  Greek  foot  : 

daicrwAof     .     .  i  -7584 

k6v6v?x)^     .     .  I  15168 

naXaiarn     .     .  \  3  0336 

TitX^      ...  k  «0672 

bpSodopov    .     .  I  7-584 

airidafjai  ...  I  9 1008 


irovc 

.     .      1 

1 

U-135 

nvyfiTi     . 

•       M 

1 

1-6512 

irvywv     . 

.     .       l| 

1 

3168 

nt/xv^      . 

.    .      H 

1 

62016 

P^fia 

2^ 

2 

6336 

^v?,ov      . 

.     .       4^ 

4 

6  6048 

opyvid    . 

.     .       6 

6 

081 

KuXcfioc  . 

.     .     10 

10 

135 

UUflCL  . 

.     .     60 

20 

81 

nXidpov 

100 

33 

2 

16 

orddiov  . 

600 

202 

9 

d[av}/)C  . 

.      1200 

404 

1 

6 

The  ddKTv2/>g  (a  finger-breadth)  answers  to  l;e 
Roman  digitus :  the  KouduXoc  (knuckle)  was  2  finger- 
breadths  :  the  iraXatarv,  which  was  also  called  tho 
naXaifTTTjg,  ddpov^  SoyfJt^f  or  dotruXo^o^^,  was  a 
hand-breadth.  The  opS66u>pov  was  the  length  of  the 
open  hand.  The  ^^ac  ^vas  a  span  from  the  thumb 
to  the  fore-finger;  the  antdofi^  a  span  from  the 
thumb  to  the  little  finger.  The  nvyfiij  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckle-joints,  the 
my6v  from  the  elbow  to  the  first  joint  of  the  finger, 
the  iryxH  (cubit)  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  Of  this  measure  there  were  two  sizes,  the 
ficTpiog  and  the  royal;  the  latter  was  3  finger- 
breadths  longer  than  the  other,  which  would  make 
it  nearly  20  ^  inches. 

The  square  measures  of  the  Greeks  were  the 
TToiJf,  or  square  foot,  the  upovpa  ^=2500  square  feet, 
and  the  nUBpov  =4  arurae  =10,000  square  feet. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-measures,  differing  from  the 
onlinary  ones,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
The  Samian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  is  known,  from  the  length  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cubit  as  derived  from  the  Nilometer  (namely, 
17-74278576  inches),  to  have  conUined  11  82862384 
inches,  or  more  than  1 U  inches.  A  larger  foot  than 
the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
Asia  Minor.  Heron*  names  tho  royal  or  Philaete- 
rian  foot  as  being  16  finger-breadths,  and  the  Italian 
as  13},  and  he  also  mentions  a  mile  (fUXLov)  of 
5400  Italian  or  4500  royal  feet.  Ideler  supposes 
that  the  Italian  foot  means  the  common  Roman, 
and  the  royal  a  Greek  foot  larger  than  the  common 
standard,  corresponding  to  the  stadium  of  7  to  the 
mile,  which  had  been  introduced  before  Hero^it 

1.  (De  Coodit.  A«r.,  p.  210  )— 2.  (De  Mens.,  p.  88a> 
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hmc,  nrimely,  the  tenth  century.  The  Pes  Drust- 
anus,  or  foot  of  Drusus,  contained  13^^  Roman  inch- 
es =  13- 1058  English  inches.  It  was  used  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  for  measuring  land,  and  was 
the  standard  among  the  Tungri  in  Lower  Ger- 
many.* 

PE'SSU LUS.     ( Vid.  Janua,  p.  526.) 
PESSOI  iireaaoi).     ( Vid.  Latruncoli.) 
PETALISMOS  {TreToXiafioc).   (  Vid.  Banishment, 
Orbek,  p.  135.) 

PE'TASUS.  (Vid.  PiLEUs.) 
PETITOR.  ( Vid.  Actor.) 
PETAUKIST^.  (Kirf.  Petadrum.) 
PETAURUM  {Treravpovy  irirevpov)  is  said  by  the 
Greek  grammarians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  board  on 
which  fowls  roosted.*  We  also  find  the  name  of 
petaurum  in  the  Roman  games,  and  considerable 
doubt  has  arisen  respecting  its  meaning.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  board  moving  up  and  down, 
with  a  person  at  each  end,  and  supported  in  the 
middle  something  like  our  seesaw ;  only  it  appears 
to  have  been  much  longer,  and,  consequently,  went 
to  a  greater  height  than  is  common  among  us. 
Some  writers  describe  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
those  who  exhibited  were  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground  ;  but  this  in- 
terpretation does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  passa- 
ges of  ancient  authors  as  the  one  previously  men- 
tioned.' The  persons  who  took  part  in  this  game 
were  called  petaurista  or  petaurislarii ;  but  this 
name  seems  to  have  been  also  applied  in  rather  a 
wider  signification.* 

PETO'RRITUM,  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which, 
like  the  Esseoum,  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in 
imitation  of  the  Gauls."  It  differed  from  l!ie  Har- 
mamaxa  in  being  uncovered.  Its  name  is  oJvion'?- 
V compounded  of  pc/or,  four,  and  ril,  a  wheel.  Feo- 
us,"  in  explaining  this  etymology,  observes  that  pe- 
or  meant  four  in  Oscan  and  in  ^olic  Greek.  There 
s  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark  ; 
but,  since  petor  meant  four  in  many  other  European 
languages,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived the  name,  together  with  the  fashion  of  this 
vdiicle,  from  the  Gauls.  Gellius'  expressly  says 
that  it  is  a  Gallic  word. 

♦PHAGRUS  {<^yp(K\  called  by  Pliny  the  Pagrus, 
ri  species  of  fish,  the  Spams  PagruSy  L.,  called  in 
English  the  Sea  Bream  or  Braiae. 

*PHACOS  (^a<f6f),  the  Ciccr  Icnsy  or  Lentil. 
"  Stackhouse,"  says  Adams,  *»  seems  to  stand  alone 
in  making  it  to  be  the  Ervum  crtilia.  The  Lens  palus- 
tris,  6aK0^  6  km  rCtv  rcA/^arwv,  Dioscor.,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  Lemna  minor,  or  Lesser 
Duck's-meat.  The  tftaKog  *lvdiK6g  of  Theophrastus  is 
the  Dolichos  Catiang,  according  to  Sprengel.'* 
*PH.\L^NA  (^aXofVo),  the  Whale.    (Vid.  Ba- 

LiENA.) 

«II.  An  insect  referable  to  the  genus  Phalaruiy 
or  Moths.  *•  De  Pauw,"  says  Adams,  "  makes  the 
daXuy^  of  Phile  to  be  the  ^laiva.  It  appears, 
iiowever,  with  more  propriety,  to  be  referable  to  the 

PHAL.ANGA  or  PALANGA*  (^cUayO?  any  long 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  but  especially, 

1.  Trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  or  portions  of 
I  hem,  cut  as  articles  of  merchandise.  The  Ji^thio- 
pians  presented  to  the  King  of  Persia  diijKOGia^ 
^(sXa yyag  IGivoVj  "  200  pieces  of  ebony."* 


(HuBScy  on  Ancipnt  Weight*,  &c.,  Appendix.— Wurm,  De 
Pona*  cap.6-and  7.— Bjckh's  Mctrolog.  Untcrsuch.,  p.  196,  &c. 
— Idelei,  lAngen-  und  Flftchen-masse.  —  Fr*ret,  Obserrations 
tur  lu  rafvport  des  m6surcs  Grecqnes  et  des  m6sares  Romaiaes, 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  d'Inscrip.,  t.  xxiv.,  p  551,  &c.)— 2.  (Ilesych., 
I  V. — Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  156.)— 3.  (Lucil.  ap.  Fest.,  a.  v.  Petau- 
list.— Jut.,  xiv.,  265.  —  Mart.,  xi..  21,  S.  —  Mauil.,v.,  433.)  —4. 
fComparc  Petron.,  53.)— 5.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  104  >— 6.  (a.  v.)— 7. 
fXT.,  80.)--«.  (Son.  Mareoll.,  p.  163,  ed  MeTcei}-9.  (Herod., 
•i.,  97.-Piin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  4,  f.  8.) 
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2.  Truncheons,  said  to  have  beer  first  oaed  c 
battle  by  the  Africans  in  fighting  against  the  Egyp* 
tians.^ 

3.  Poles  used  to  carry  burdens  in  the  mannei 
represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  57,  or  so  as  to  com- 
bine the  strength  of  two  or  more  individuals.  The 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  phalange- 
ni,'and  also  hexaphori,  tetraphoriy  &c.,  according  as 
they  worke<l  in  parties  of  six,  four,  or  two  persons. 
The  poles  were  marked  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
straps  which  passed  over  the  shoulders  of  the  work- 
men were  so  fixed  at  the  divisions,  that  each  man 
sustained  an  equal  share  of  the  burden.' 

4.  Rollers  placed  under  ships  to  move  them  ou 
dry  land,  so  as  to  draw  them  upon  shore  or  into 
the  water  (dovpareoi  KvXlvdpoi*).  This  was  effected 
either  by  making  use  of  the  oars  as  levers,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fastening  to  the  stern  of  the  ship 
cables  with  a  noose  (fi7fpiv6oc)y  against  which  the 
sailors  pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  in  our 
canal  navigation,*  or  by  the  use  of  machines.* 

The  trunk  of  the  wild  olive  {kotivoc)  served  to 
make  such  rollers,^  and  on  the  occasion  here  re^ 
ferred  to,  a  phalanx  made  of  this  tree  was  erected 
upon  a  tomb  instead  of  a  stone  column.  Rollers 
were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  move  miUta- 
ry  engines  ;*  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  conclude 
that  columns  of  marble  and  other  enormous  stones 
designed  for  building  were  transported  from  the 
quarry  by  the  same  process. 

If  from  the  earliest  periods  the  Greeks  were  fa 
miliar  with  the  use  of  rollers  ranged  in  long  sac 
cession  dnd  moving  parallel  to  one  another,  it  mighi 
be  expecled  that  the  term  phalanx  would  be  used  b) 
them  metaphorically.  We,  accordingly,  not  only 
find  it  applied  to  denote  the  bones  of  the  band  an^ 
foot,  which  are  placed  beside  one  another  like  so 
many  rollers,  but  in  the  Iliad*  the  lines  of  soldiers 
ranged  in  close  order,  and  following  one  another, 
are  often  called  by  the  same  expressive  appellation, 
and  hence  arose  the  subsequent  established  use  of 
the  term  in  reference  to  the  Greek  army.  {Vid. 
Army,  Greek.) 

♦PHALANG'ION  (fOayywv),  "  a  class  of  vcno- 
mous  spiders,"  says  Adams,  *'  several  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Nicander.  These  Sprengel 
attempts  to  determine,  but  his  conclusions  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  He  does  not  refer  any  of  them 
to  the  genus  Phalangium^  L.  Stackhouse  concludes 
that  the  i^dyyiov  of  Theophrastus  includes  the 
Aranea  avicularia  and  the  A.  Tarantula;  the  foi 
mer,  however,  is  an  American  species,  and,  conso 
quently,  inadmissible." 

PHALAR'ICA.     (Ti^.  Ha8ta,  p.  489.) 

PHAL'ERA  (^ttAapov),  a  boss,  disc,  or  cresceni 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold,^*  and  beautifully 
wrought,  so  as  to  be  highly  prized.^'  Ornaments  cwf 
this  description,  being  used  in  pairs,  are  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  except  in  the  plural  number.  The 
names  for  them  are  evidently  formed  from  the  term 
^a)MQy  which  is  explained  under  Galea,  p.  466.** 
]3esides  the  metallic  ornaments  of  the  helmet,  sim- 
ilar decorations  were  sometimes,  though  very  rare- 
ly, worn  by  warriors  on  other  parts  of  their  drcsa 
or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breast."  The  negro 
slaves  who  were  kept  by  opulent  Romans  wore 
them  suspended  round  their  necks.**  Also  the  tiara 
oi  the  King  of  Persia  was  thu3  adorned."    But  we 


1.  (Plin.,  II.  N  ,  vii.,  56,  K.  57.)— 2.  (Closa,  Ant.,  a.  t,)  — 4 
(Vitruv.,  x.,3,  s.  8.)— 4.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  lii.,  89.— Apoll.  Rhod.. 
i.,  375-389.)— 5.  (Orph.,  Argon.,  239-249,  270-273.)— 6.  (Hot. 
Cann.,  I.,  iv..  2.)— 7.  (Apoll.  Rbod.,  ii.,  84»-848.— Schol.  in loc: 
—8.  (Cjb*.,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  10.)-9.  (iv.,254,  281,  332, 437.)~10 
(Herod.,  i.,  215.— Alhen..  xii.,  p.  550.  —  Claudian,  Epig.,  »4.y- 
11.  (Cic.,Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  12.)— 12.  (Compare  Hom.,I].,xTi.,  HM. 
—13.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ix.,  359,  458.)- 14.  (Soeton..  Nero,  SO  >— 1» 
(J5»chyl.,  Pers.,  668.) 
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most  commonly  read  of  phalerie  as  ornaments  at- 
tached to  the  harness  of  hon^es,^  especially  about 
the  head  {ufiirvKT^pia  ^uA^ipa*),  and  often  worn  as 
pendants  {pensUia*),  so  as  to  produce  a  terrific  ef- 
fect when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  th«^.  horse 
iiurbuTUur  phalera*).  These  ornaments  were  oflen 
bestowed  up<m  horsemen  by  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  ?ame  manner  as  the  Armilla,  the  Torques  the 
hasta  pura  {vid.  Hasta,  p.  490),  and  the  crown  of 
gold  "vid.  Corona),  in  order  to  make  a  public  and 
permanent  acknowledgment  of  bravery  and  merit.* 
PHAR'ETRA  {^apirpa,  ap.  Herod,  ^erpeuv),  a 
QuiFcr.  A  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  the  bow.  {Vid.  Arcus.)  It  was, 
consequently,  part  of  the  attire  of  every  nation  ad- 
dicted to  archery.  Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithets 
Cressa,  Lycia^  ThreUsa  ;•  Ovid  mentions  the  phare- 
iraius  Geta  •'  Herodotus  represents  it  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  armour  of  the  Persians.*  Females  also 
assumed  the  quiver,  together  with  the  bow,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Amazons,'  and  of  those  Spartan, 
Tyrian,  and  Thracian  virgins  who  were  fond  of 
hunting,  and  wore  boots  {vid.  Cothurnus,  Pero) 
and  other  appropriate  articles  of  dress.**  On  the 
same  principle,  the  quiver  is  an  attribute  of  certain 
divinities,  viz.,  of  Apollo,"  Diana,**  Hercules,"  and 
Cupid.**  The  quiver,  like  the  bow-case  {vid.  Cory- 
Tos),  was  principally  made  of  hide  or  leather,"  and 
was  adorned  with  gold"  (aMro/a*'),  painting,'*  and 
braiding  (;roAu/i/Sa7rrov").  It  had  a  lid  (rrw/za**),  and 
was  suspended  from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt 
{vid.  Baltbus),  passing  over  the  breast  and  behind 
the  back.'*  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  hip,  in  the  usual  place  of  the  sword  {vid.  Gla- 
Dius),  and  consequently,  as  Pindar  says,  "  under 
the  elbow"**  or  "  under  the  arm*'  (vTwActz/or**).  It 
was  worn  thus  by  the  Scythians**  and  by  the  Egyp- 
tian^,** and  is  so  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
rtf  tbo  Amazon  Dinomache,  copied  from  a  Greek 


1  (X-n.,  IMleu.,  iv..  I,  ^  39.— Virjr.,  .f:n.,v.,810.— 0«U.,  r., 
%  — Claud.an,  Epi?.,  3fl.)-2.  (Soph.,  CEd.  t;«l.,  1069.  — Eurip., 
S.i|)pl.,  5Sti.— Grejf.  Cor.,  Ue  Dialect.,  p.  508,  ed.  Schftfer.)— 3. 
(Plia..  H.  N..  xxAvii.,  12,  b.  74.)— 4.  (Claudian  in  iv.  Cons. 
Hofi>r  ,  518. V-5.  (Ji>».,  xvi.,  60.— A.  Cell.,  ii..  11.)— 6.  (Georjr., 
ni..  345. — En.,  vii.,  816  ;  xi  ,  858.)  —7.  (De  Ponto,  I.,  viii.,  6.) 
—  8.  (vii.,  Cl.)-9.  (Vinf.,  jEtt  ,  V  ,  311.)  —  10.  (Virg.,  -fin.,  i., 
314-394,  336.)— 11.  (Horn.,  11.,  i..  45.  —  Virg.,  JEn.,  iv.,  149.)— 
1*.  (Virg.,  Xn.,  i.,  500.)  —  13.  (lies.,  Scut.  Here,  129.— Apoll. 
Ilhod.,  i.,  1194.)—  14.  (Orid,  Mel.,  i.,  468.)  —  15.  (lleroJ  ,  ii., 
141  J— 16.  (Anacr..  xir.,  6.)  — 17.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  iv.,  138;  xi., 
esa)— 18.  (Ovid,  Episi.  Her.,  xxi.,  173.)  —  19.  (Theocr.,  xxv., 
•85.)— aO.  (Horn.,  if.,  ir.,  116.— Od.,  ix.,  314.)-21.  (Hcs.,  1.  c.) 
— «1  (01.,  ii.,  150,  t.  9I.)-23.  (Theocr.,  xvii.,  30.)— 94.  (Schol. 
in  PimL,  1  cO—SS.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Ciut.,  vol.  i..  p.  811, 
t91) 


vase.^  The  left-hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is 
from  one  of  the  ^Egina  marbles.  It  is  the  statue 
of  an  Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low,  hut  with  the 
opening  towards  his  right  elbow,  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him,  in  taking  the  arrows,  to  pass  his 
hand  behind  his  body  instead  of  before  it.  To  this 
fashion  was  opposed  the  Cretan  method  ot  carryiag 
the  quiver,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  woodcut,  p. 
245,  and  is  uniformly  seen  in  the  ancient  statues 
of  Diana.  There  was  an  obvious  necessity  that 
the  quiver  should  be  so  hung  that  the  arrows  might 
be  taken  from  it  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  this  end 
would  he  obtained  in  any  one  of  the  three  positions 
described.  The  warrior  made  the  arrows  rattle  in 
bis  quiver  as  a  method  of  inspiring  fear.* 

PHARMACEUTICA  {^apfiaKevuKv),  sometimes 
called  ^apfiaKcia*  is  defined  by  Galen*  to  be  that 
part  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  cures  diseases 
by  means  of  drugs,  Sia  i^ap^tuKov^^  and  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Celsus,*  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
whole  science,  or,  more  properly,^  of  that  called 
Therapeutica.     {Vid.  Therapeotica.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  medi- 
cines used  by  the  ancients,  it  is  in  most  cases  use- 
less to  inquire';  the  lapse  of  ages,  loss  of  records, 
change  of  language,  and  ambiguity  of  description, 
have  rendered  great  part  of  the  learned  researches 
on  the  subject  unsatisfactory ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  many  of  the  medicines  em- 
ployed even  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clearly  shown  by  the  earliest  records,  that  the 
ancients  were  in  possession  of  many  powerful  rem- 
edies ;  thus  Melampus  of  Argos,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Greek  physicians  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, is  said  to  have  cured  Iphielus,  one  of  tho 
Argonauts,  of  sterility  by  administering  the  rust  (or 
se!*quioxide)  of  iron  in  wine  for  ten  days  ;•  and  thr 
sat  lie  physician  used  the  black  hellebore  as  a  purge 
'  on  the  daughters  of  King  Prcetus,  who  were  afflict- 
ed with  melancholy.  Opium,  or  a  preparation  of 
the  poppy,  was  certainly  known  in  the  earliest 
ages ;  it  was  probably  opium  that  Helen  mixed  with 
wine,  and  gave  to  the  guests  of  Menelaus,  under 
the  expressive  name  of  vrjirevOe^,*  to  drive  away 
their  cares,  and  increase  their  hilarity ;  and  this 
conjecture  (says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  "  Pharmacologia") 
receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  the  v^tcv- 
6ec  of  Homer  was  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  the  tincture  of  opium  (or  laudanum) 
has  been  called  "  Thebaic  tincture."  Gorricus,  how- 
ever, in  his  "DefinitionesMedicae,*'*' thinks  that  the 
herb  alluded  to  was  the  **  Enula  Campana,"  or  Ele- 
campane, which  is  also  called  "  Helenium,"  with  a 
traditional  reference  (as  is  supposed)  to  Helen*8 
name.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pagan 
pi  iesthood  were  under  the  influence  ol  some  pow- 
erful narcotic  during  the  display  of  their  oraculai 
powers.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  it  might  be  the  Laura- 
cerasus,  but  the  effects  produced  (says  Dr.  Paris) 
would  seem  to  resemble  rather  those  of  opium,  oi 
perhaps  of  stramonium,  than  of  the  prussic  (or  hy- 
drocyanic) acid.  The  sedative  powers  of  the  Lac- 
iuca  saliva,  or  lettuce,  were  known  also  in  the 
earliest  times  :  among  the  fables  of  antiquity,  wo 
read  that,  after  the  death  of  .\donis,  Venus  threw 
herself  on  a  bed  of  lettuces  to  hill  her  grief  and  re- 
press her  desires ;  and  we  are  told  that  Galen,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  suflTered  much  from  morbid  ^  igi- 


1.  (Hope,  Costume  of  the  AncienU,  i.,22.>-2    (Anacr.,  xxx< , 

I  11.  — Hcs.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Pseado-Gal.,  Inlrod.,  c.  7,  torn,  xit.,  p 

690,  ed.  Kilhn.)  — 4.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  De  Acut.  MoH». 

!  Victu,  fi  5,  torn.  XV.,  p.  425.)— 5.  (Compare  Plato  ap.  Di.-g.  La- 

I  ert.,  ill.,  I,  sect.  50,  ^  85.)-6.  (De  Medic,  lib.  i.,  Prefjit.,  p.  3, 

ed.  Bip.)— 7.  (Compare  Pseado-Gal.,  Introduci.,  I.e.)— 8.  (Apol- 

lodor.,  i.,  9,  ^  12,  ed.  Heyne.— Schol.  in  Theocr.,  Id.,  iii.,  43.)- 

I  0.  (Hom,  Od.,  iv.,  281.)— 10.  (s.  v.  Ti^evetf.) 
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laucc,  uni  J  he  had  recourse  to  eating  a  lettuce  ev- 
ery evening,  which  cured  him.*  The  Scilla  marili' 
ma  (sea  Qni\)n  or  squill)  was  administered  in  cases 
of  dropsy  by  the  Egyptians,  under  the  mystic  title 
of  the  Ei/e  of  Typlion.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
medicines  of  antiquity  were  hemlock  and  hellebore. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  plant  which  we  denominate  Canium, 
Kuv^Lov,  or  CicutcLt  was  really  the  poison  usually  ad- 
ministered at  the  Athenian  executions ;  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  the  word  Cicuta  among  the  ancients 
was  not  indicative  of  any  particular  species  of  plant, 
but  of  vegetable  poisons  in  general.  Dr.  Mead* 
thinks  that  the  Athenian  poison  was  a  combination 
of  active  substances ;  perhaps  that  described  by 
Theophrastus'  as  the  invention  of  Thrasyas,  which 
was  said  to  cause  death  without  pain,  and  into 
which  cicuta  and  poppy  entered  as  ingredients.  It 
was  used  as  a  poison  by  the  people  of  Massiiia  also.* 
Its  poisonous  effects  were  thought  to  arise  from  its 
extreme  coldness,  and  therefore  Pliny*  says  that 
they  can  be  prevented  by  drinking  wine  immediate- 
ly after  the  hemlock  has  been  taken.  Lucretius,* 
however,  tells  us  that  goats  eat  it  with  impunity,  and 
get  fat  upon  it. 

Of  hellebore  there  were  two  kinds,  the  white 
{Veratrum  album)  and  the  black  {HcUchorus  niger)\ 
the  former  of  which,  as  Galen  tells  us,'  is  always 
meant  by  the  word  'EAA^^pof,  when  used  alone 
without  either  of  the  above  epithets.  A  description 
of  both  these  medicines  may  be  found  in  Theophras- 
tus,  Hist.  Plant.,  ix.,  11. — Dioscorides,  Afat.  Med., 
iv.,  150,  151,  148,  149.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  21,  «Stc. 
The  former  acted  as  an  emetic,*  the  latter  as  a  pur- 
gative.' The  plant  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
curing  melancholy,  insanity,  6lc.,  and  Anticyra  was 
recommended  to  all  persons  afflicted  with  these  com- 
plaints, either  because  the  black  hellebore  grew  there 
in  gi  eater  plenty  than  elsewhere,  or  because  it  could 
there  be  taken  with  greater  safety.  Hence  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  this  town  among  the  ancient 
classical  writers,  and  naviget  Anlicyram  meant  to 
say  that  the  person  was  mad.^^  Persons  in  good 
health  alsu  look  the  white  hellebore  to  clear  and 
8harpen  their  intellect,  as  Carneades  is  said"  to 
have  done  when  about  to  write  a  book  against  Ze- 
no.^'  For  many  centuries  it  was  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  and  is  praised  by  Aretaeus,"  Celsus,** 
and  several  other  writers ;  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  however,  after  Christ,  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  completely  into  disuse,  as  Asclepiodotus  is 
mentioned  by  Photius^*  as  having  particularly  distin- 
guis.hed  himself  by  his  success  in  reviving  the  em- 
ployment of  it. 

Another  celebrated  medicine  in  ancient  (and,  in- 
deed, in  modern)  times  was  the  Theriaca,  of  which 
a  farther  account  is  given  under  that  name.  Some 
of  their  medicines  were  most  absurd  -,  we  have  not 
room  here  to  give  specimens  of  them,  but  they  may 
he  fuuiiil,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Cato  and  Pliny, 
hut  also  in  those  of  Celsus,  Alexander  Trallianus, 
«tc.,  and  even  Galen  himself.  Of  these  errors, 
however,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  indulgent  when 
we  remember  the  ridiculous  preparations  that  kept 
their  places  in  our  own  pharmacopoeias  till  compar- 
atively within  a  few  years. 

1.  (Cf.  Cols,  De  Medic,  [177327)— 2.  (Met-han.  Account  of 
Poisons,  Eway  4.)— 3.  (Ilist.  Plant.,  ix.,  17.)— 4.  (Val.  Max.,ii., 
6,  4  7.)-  5.  (h.  N.,  XXXV.,  9b.)— 6.  (v.,  897.)— 7.  (Comment,  nd 
Ilippocr.,  Aphor.,  lib.  v.,  apn.  1,  torn,  xvii.,  B.,  p.  781.)— 8. 
(Oell.  ^vii.,  15.)— 9.  (Ibid.)  —  10.  (Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  iv.,  3,  53.— 
Hor.,  •<Ht.,  II.,  iii.,  82,  165.— Do  Arto  Poet.,  300.— Pere.,  iv.,  16. 
—Jut  ,  xiii.,  97.— Plut.,  Do  Cohib.  Ira,  Ac.)  —  11.  (Cell.,  I.  c.) 
—12.  '"Compare  Plin.,  I.e.— Val.  Max.,  viii.,  7,  ^  5.— Petron.,  c. 
88.— 7ertai[ian.  De  Anima,  c.  6.— Si.  Jerome,  Comment,  i.  ia 
Epist.  id  Giii.it.,  torn,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  233,  ed.  Bened.)— 13.  (De  Cu- 
rat. Morb.  Diuturn.,  i.,  c.  2,  p.  302;  c.  3,  pi  304 ;  c.  5,  p.  S17, 
4ec..  rd.  Kiihn.)  — 14.  (De  Medic,  ii.,  13  ;  i;i.,  90,  *c.)  —  Id. 
(B/»lioth.,  Cod.,  500.) 
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Many  of  the  ancient  physici&r^  have  written  oe 
ihc  subject  of  drugs ;  the  following  list  contaiiuf 
probably  the  titles  of  all  the  treatises  that  are  ex- 
tant: 1.  Uepi  ^apfiuKuVf  "  De  Remediis  Puriganti- 
bus;"  2.  Uepl  'E7i3u6opifffio6j  "  De  Veratri  Uau" 
(these  two  works  are  found  among  the  collection 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  hot  sr? 
both  spurious^) ;  3.  Dioscorides,  Hepi  TAtc  'la^pu 
ic^r,  **  De  Materia  Medica,"  in  five  books  (one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  celebrated  medical  treatises  of 
antiquity) ;  4.  W.,  Uepl  'Ewiroptorow,  'AirXuv  re  k<u 
ZwHiruv,  4fapftaKtiv^  '*De  Facile  Parabilibus,  tarn 
Simplicibus  quam  Compositis,  Medicamentis,**  in 
two  books  (perhaps  spurious*) ;  5.  Marcdlus  Side- 
ta,  'larpiKu  irepi  'l;^^(jt^,  *'  De  Remediis  ex  Pisci- 
hus  ;"  6.  Galen,  Ilepi  Kpuacoc  koi  ^wufifki^  rum 
'AttXuv  ^opfMKutVy  **De  Simplicium  Medicamento- 
rum  Temperamentis  et  Facultatibus,"  in  eleven 
books ;  7.  Id.,  Ufpi  XvvSetjeug  ^apfiuKuv  ruv  Kara 
ToTTOvf,  "  De  Compositione  Medicamentorum  secun- 
dum Locos,"  in  ten  books ;  8.  Id.,  llepl  Iw^iaeuc 
^apfiuKuv  t€>v  Kara  Tiinj,  "  De  Compositione  Medi- 
camentorum secundum  Genera,''  in  seven  books ; 
9.  Id.,  Uepi  TTJi  rCiv  KadatpovTuv  ^apfuiKuv  Avw»> 
/uewf,  "  De  Purgantium  Medicamentorum  Facultate*' 
(perhaps  spurious') ;  10.  Oribasius,  '^wayuyai  'lor- 
piKai,  "  Collecta  Medicinalia,-*  a  compilation  which 
consisted  originally  of  seventy  books  according  to 
Photius,*  or,  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two :  of 
these  we  possess  at  present  rather  more  than  one 
third,  five  of  which  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  fif- 
teenth) treat  of  Materia  Medica  ;  11.  Id.,  ^Evtropia- 
ro,  *'  Euporista  ad  Eunapium,"  or  "  De  facile  Para- 
bilibus,*' in  four  books,  of  which  the  second  con- 
tains an  alphabetical  list  of  drugs  ;  12.  Id.,  Swo^.f, 
"  Synopsis  ad  Eustathium,"  an  abridgment  of  hie 
larger  work,  in  nine  books,  of  which  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  are  upon  the  subject  of  externa! 
and  internal  remedies ;  13.  Paulus  iEgineta,  'En- 
TOfi^g  'larpiK^C  BiSXia  'Exro,  '*  Compendii  Medici 
Libri  Septem,"  of  which  the  last  treats  of  medi- 
cines ;  14.  Joannes  Actuarius,  '*  De  Medicamento- 
rum Compositione,"  in  two  books  (translated  from 
the  Greek,  and  only  extant  in  Latin) ;  15.  Nicolaua 
Myrepsus,  **  Antidotarium"  (also  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  translation);  16.  Cato,  "De  Re  Rustica,*' 
contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  va- 
rious parts ;  17.  Celsus,  "  De  Medicina  Libri  Octo," 
of  which  the  fifth  treats  of  different  sorts  of  medi- 
cines ;  18.  Twelve  books  of  Pliny's  "  Historia  Nat- 
uralis"  (from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second)  are 
devoted  to  Materia  Medica ;  19.  Scribonios  J^argus, 
"  Compositiones  Medicamentorum  ;"  20.  Apulema 
Barharus,  "  Herbarium,  seu  de  Medicaminibus  Her- 
barum;"  21.  Sextus  Placitus  Papyriensis,  "De  Med- 
icamentis  ex  Animalibus ;"  22.  Marcellus  Empiri- 
cus,  "  De  Medicamentis  Empiricis,  Physicis,  ac  Ra- 
tionalibus."  The  works  of  the  Arabic  pbysiciana 
on  this  subject  (though  their  contributions  to  Mate> 
ria  Medica  and  Chemistry  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  their  writings)  it  would  be  out  of  {dace 
here  to  enumerate. 

^APMA'KQN  or  ♦APMAKErAZ  FPA^H',  an  in- 
dictment against  one  who  caused  the  death  of  an- 
other by  poison,  whether  given  with  intent  to  kiU 
or  to  obtain  undue  influence.*  It  was  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  That  the  malicious  inte*il 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  crime,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  expressions  U  vpovoiact  ^^  ^*- 
6ov?,Tjg  ical  npoSovX^g,  in  Antiphon.*  The  punish- 
ment was  death,  but  might  (no  doubt)  be  mitigated 

1.  (Vid.  Choulftnt,  •'Haudbuch  der  Bileherkonde  fOr  die  JBl 
tere  Medicin,"  Leipx.,  8vo,  1841  )— 2.  (Vid,  Choolant,  1,  c)— « 
(Vid.  Choulant,  1.  c.)— 4.  (BibUoth.,  Cod.,  217.)--5.  (Poflor, 
Onom.,  viii.,  40, 117.— Demorth^  c  Aristocr.,  627.  —  Argos  a 
Or.  Antiph.,  Kanjy.  0ap|i.)-fl.  (I.  c,  iii.,  112,  «d.  Sleph 
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•7  the  court  under  palliating  circumstances.  We 
have  examples  of  such  ypadat  in  the  speech  of  An- 
tiphon  already  cited,  and  that  entitled  rcepl  tov  xo- 
pevToC.^  Among  the  Greeks,  women  appear  to  have 
been  most  addicted  to  this  crime,  as  we  learn  from 
▼arious  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Such  women 
are  called  ^apfiaKideg  and  i^apfiaKevrptaL  Poisonous 
drugs  were  frequently  administered  as  love- potions, 
or  for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  pature.  Men 
whosr  minds  were  affected  by  them  were  said  ^a/> 
uius^v.  Wills  made  by  a  man  under  the  influence 
uf  drugs  {vKo  t^ap/nftKuv)  were  void  at  Athens.' 

PHAROS  or  PHARUS  {^julpoO,  a  Lighthouse. 
The  most  celebrated  lighthouse  of  antiquity  was  that 
nituated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alexandrea. 
It  was  built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  on  an  island 
which  bore  the  same  name,  by  command  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  at  an  expense  of  800  talents.' 
It  was  square,  constructed  of  white  stone,  and  with 
admirable  art ;  exceedingly  lofly,  and  in  all  respects 
of  great  dimensions.*  It  contained  many  stories 
(froJlv^^o^ov*),  which  diminished  in  width  from  be- 
low upward.*  The  upper  stories  had  windows 
looking  seaward,  and  torches  or  fires  were  kept 
burning  in  them  by  night,  in  order  to  guide  vessels 
into  the  harbour.^ 

Pliny'  mentions  the  lighthouses  of  Ostia  and  Ra- 
venna, and  says  that  there  were  similar  towers  at 
many  other  places.  They  are  represented  on  the 
medals  of  Apamea  and  other  maritime  cities.  The 
name  of  Pharos  was  given  to  them  in  allusion  to 
that  at  Alexandrea,  which  was  the  model  for  their 
construction."  The  pharos  of  Brundisium,  for  ex- 
ample, was,  like  that  of  Alexandrea,  an  island  with 
a  hghthouse  upon  it.^®  Suetonius^ ^  mentions  anoth- 
er pharos  at  Capreae. 

l*he  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  phari  remaining 
in  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts  of  Do- 
ver Castle.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  octagonal 
externally,  tapering  from  below  upward,  and  built 
with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
rourses  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  square  within  being  equal,  viz., 
each  15  Roman  feet.  The  door  is  seen  at  the 
bottom."  A  similar  pharos  formerly  existed  at  Bou- 
logne, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Calig- 
ula.*' The  round  tower  here  introduced  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire.** 


1»HA'R0S  (^dpof).     ( Vid.  Pallium.) 

PHASE'LUS    {^uffTjAog)    was    a   vessel  rather 

Umg  and  narrow,  apparently  so  called  from  its  re- 

fermblance  to  the  shape  of  a  phaselus  or  kidney 

Dcan.     It  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and 

I.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  3ll.)— 2.  (Demosth., c.  Steph.,  1 133.) 
—  3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvl.,  12.  — Steph.  Bvz.,  s.  v.  «J>a/>o^.— 
Achill.  Tai.,  v.,  6.)— 4.  (Cajgar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  112.)— 5,  (Stra- 
bo,  xvii.,  1,  tf  6.)  —6.  (Herodian,  iv.,  3.)  —  7.  (Val.  Flacc,  vij., 
84.— Ffd.  Barloli,  Lac.  Ant.,  hi.,  12.)- 8.  (1.  c.)— 9.  (Herodiau, 
I.  c— aoet.,  Claud.,  20.— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii..  186.)— 10.  (Mela, 
ii.,  7,  «  13.— Steph.  Byz.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (Tib.,  74.)— 12.  (Slukely, 
Itin.  Corios.,  p.  129.)  —  13.  (Saeton.,  Calig.,  46.  —  Moutfaacon, 
Sappiem.,  V.,  jv.,  L.  vi,.  3,  4.)— 14.  (Pennant,  Par.  of  White- 
fbrd  uid  Hol}*weU.  v.  112 ) 


was  of  various  sizes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  vessel 
adapted  for  long  voyages.*  Ociavia  sent  ten  tri- 
remes of  this  kind,  which  she  had  obtained  from 
Antony,  to  assist  her  brother  Octavianus ;  and  Ap- 
pian'  describes  them  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  phaselus  was  built  for  speed 
(phaselus  ilU — navium  ceUrrimus^)^  to  which  moro 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  than  to  its 
strength  ;  whence  the  epithet /r<i^i/i»  is  given  to  it 
by  Horace.*  These  vessels  were  sometimes  made 
of  clay  {fictilibus  phaselis^)^  to  which  the  epithet  of 
Horace  may  perhaps  also  refer. 

*PHASE'LUS  or  PHASE'OLUS  {(futoTiJioc.  t^i 
o7ioq\  the  Phaseolus  vulgaris ^  or  common  Kidne* 
Bean.* 

♦PHASG'ANON  {^ayavov).  "  Sprengel,"  says 
Adams,  *'  hesitates  between  the  Iris  fatidissima  and 
the  Gladiolus  communis^  or  common  Sword  Grass ; 
Stackhouse  between  the  latter  and  the  Jris  Xipki- 
iim.    These  doubts,  however,  are  of  older  date.'" 

♦PHASIA'NOS  (^cflr/avof  or  ^aatavt/cdf  dpvi^)^ 
the  Pheasant,  or  Phasianus  Cokhicus,  L.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  legend,  the  Pheasant  look  its 
name,  in  that  language,  from  the  river  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  and  was  exclusively  confined  to  this  latter 
country  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
These  adventurers,  it  is  said,  on  ascending  the 
Phasis,  beheld  the  birds  in  question  spread  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  bringing  some  of  them 
back  to  their  native  country,  bestowed  upon  it,  says 
Montbeillard,  a  gift  more  precious  than  the  golden 
fleece.  At  the  present  day,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  pheasants  of  Colchis  or  Mingrelia 
are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  known  world.* 

♦PHASrOLUS.     ( Vid.  Phaselus.) 

PHASIS  (0d<7<c)  was  one  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  public  offenders  at  Athens  might  be  pros- 
ecuted ;  but  the  word  is  oilen  used  to  denote  any 
kind  of  information ;  as  Pollux'  says,  Koivdg  <^aet^ 
ixaXovvTO  Kdoat  al  fijjvvaeL^  tuv  Xavdavovruv  ddiKti' 
fitiTutf.  {Vid.  Aristoph.,  Eq.,  300,  and  Acharn.y  823, 
826,  where  the  word  (^avru^cj  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  tpalvu.)  The  word  avKo^uvrtic  is  derived 
from  the  practice  of  laying  information  against  those 
who  exported  figs.     ( Vtd.  SycopHANTKs.) 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  i^mc  was  distin- 
guished from  other  methods  of  prosecution,**  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  its  peculiarities  consisted. 
According  to  Pollux,**  it  might  be  brought  against 
those  who  committed  ofllsnces  against  the  mine  laws, 
or  the  customs,  or  any  other  part  of  the  revenue  ; 
against  any  persons  who  brought  false  accusations 
against  others  for  such  ofl!ences ;  and  against  guard- 
ians who  injured  their  wards.  The  charge,  as  in 
the  ypa^,  was  made  in  writing  (h  ypafi^aTei(fi\ 
with  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  proposed 
penalty  {rifiTifia)  aflixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
K'XriT^peq.  The  same  author  says,  k^aivovro  di  irpb^ 
TOV  apxovTa.  Here  we  must  either  understand  the 
word  iipxovra  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  denoting  any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction 
belonged,  or  read,  with  Schomann,**  tov^  apxovra^. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  archon  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  ^aiq  might  be  preferred.  In 
cases  where  com  had  been  carried  to  a  forei{,n  port, 
or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring  a  return 
cargo  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  cases  of  oflence 


1.  (Virp.,  Georg.,  iv.,  289.— Catull.,  4.— Martial,  x.,  30,  13.— 
Cic.  ad  Alt.,  i.,  13.)— 2.  (Bell.  Civ.,  v.,  95.)— 3.  (Catull ,  1.  c.)— 
4.  (Carm.,  iii.,  2,  27,  28.)— 5.  (Juv.,  xv.,  127.)— 6.  (Dio«ror.,  ii , 
130.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  b.  t.)— 7.  (The- 
ophr.,  vii.,  12. — Dioacor.,  iv.,  20. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8 
{Vid.  Aristot.,  v.,  25,  and  Geopon.,  xiv.,  19.  —  Athen.,  Doip.. 
xiv.— Griffith's  Cuvier,  viii.,  235.)— 9  (viii.,  47.;— 10.  (DemottL 
c.  Analog-^  793. — Isocr.,  c  Callim.,  375,  ed.  Steph.)— 11.  (L  ej 
—12.  (DeComit.,  17&) 
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a^iast  the  export  and  import  laws,  the  iniomiation 
was  laid  before  the  inifieXriTal  rov  kfiitopiov}  Where 
public  money  had  been  embezzled  or  illegally  ap- 
propriated, for  which  a  fiai^  was  maintainable,  the 
ovvdiKoi  were  the  presiding  magistrates  *  OfTences 
relating  to  the  mines  came  before  the  thesmothetae.* 
Injuries  done  by  guardians  to  their  wards  or  wards' 
estate,  whether  a  public  prosecution  or  a  civil  action 
was  resorted  to,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  orphans.*  All 
^iaetc  were  TifitjToi  ityuvec,  according  to  Pollux," 
and  he  says  to  rifiTjdev  kyiyvero  rCnf  aSiKovfUvuv,  el 
xal  AXXo^  vKsp  aitTuv  ^veiev.  By  this  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  Tlfijffia  went  to  the  state  if  the 
prosecution  was  one  of  a  purely  public  nature,  that 
is,  where  the  otfence  immediately  affected  the 
slate;  but  where  it  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
where  a  private  person  was  injured,  and  the  state 
only  indirectly,  in  such  case  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  private  person.  This  was  the  case 
in  prosecutions  against  fraudulent  guardians.  On 
the  same  ground,  wherever  the  prosecutor  had  an 
interest  in  the  cause  beyond  that  which  he  might 
feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public  justice,  as  where 
he,  or  some  third  person  on  whose  behalf  he  inter- 
posed, vfiit  the  party  directly  injured,  and  might 
reap  advantage  from  the  result,  he  was  liable  to 
the  he<j6eXia,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  the  irfwra- 
vela,  just  as  he  would  be  in  a  private  action.  Prob- 
ably this  liability  attached  upon  informations  for 
carrying  corn  to  a  foreign  port,  as  the  informer 
there  got  half  the  penalty  if  successful*  Where 
the  i^ati  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  prose- 
cutor would  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the 
Tapaoraai^y  and  to  the  thousand  drachms  if  he 
fdiied  to  obtain  a  fiflh  part  of  the  votes,  according 
to  the  common  practice  in  criminal  causes.'  Wheth- 
er, in  those  of  a  mixed  nature,  he  was  liable  to 
these  payments,  as  well  as  to  the  Trpyravela  and 
iTtjteXia,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dls- 
cusBcd,  but  cannot  be  settled.  We  have  no  speech 
left  us  by  the  orators  on  the  subject  of  a  ^ao-tc,  but 
iinly  mention  of  a  lost  speech  of  Lysias  vpbg  rtfv 
i^aiv  Tov  bp^aviKov  oIkov.^ 

♦PHASS.\  {6daaa),  the  Ring-dove  or  Cushat, 
namely,  the  Columha  palumbus,  h.  Sonini  says  the 
modern  Greeks  call  the  Ramier  of  the  French  ^aaa, 
and  levi^eon  sauvage,  reXLarepi* 

♦PHELLUS  (^a^of),  the  Quercus  tuber,  or  Cork- 
tree." 

PHERNE  {<}»epv^).     {Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 

PHIALA.     {Vid.  Patbra.) 

»PHILLYR'EA  {<fnX?.vpia)y  the  PhiUyrea  lati/olia, 
or  Broad-leaved  true  Philiyrea.  Sibthorp  found  it 
growing  abundantly  in  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete." 

♦PHILYRA  {(fnXvpa),  the  THia  Europaa,  the 
Lime  or  Linden  tree.  Of  the  inner  bark  were 
formed  strings  for  garlands,  mats,  &c.** 

*PHLEOS  (^Acuif),  a  species  of  Reed.  Sprengel 
makes  it  the  Arundo  ampclodcsmos ;  Stackhouse,  the 
Arvndo  caJamasprostis}^ 

♦PHLOMOS  {i^Ufio^)  or  PHLOMIS  {^Ufiig). 
"From  the  brief  description,"  remarks  Adarns,  "of 
the  ^Xofioi  and  (jf\6fii6e(  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen, 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  their  several  genera  and 
gpccies.    Matthiolus,  Dodoneus,  and  Sprengel  are 


1.  (Domnsth.,  c.  Thoocr.,  1323.)— 2.  (Isocr.,  c.  Calliin.,  372.— 
Lt«  ,  l)e.  Publ.  Pecun.,  149.— De  Anstoph.  bon  ,  154,  ed.  Steph.) 
-^3.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proc.,64.) — 4.  (Suidw,  8.  r.  4>a'a((.— Domosth., 
c.  Oiict.,  803  :  c.  Lacr.,  910  ;  c.  Nauaim.,  991.)— 3.  (viii.,  48.) 
—  6  (Dcmosith.,  n.  Thencr.,  1925  —  B<k:kh,  Staalsh.  der  Athe- 
iier, I.,  93.)— 7.  (Demosih.,  c.  Tlier^::  ,  1323.)— 8.  (Vid.  Bflckh, 
Id.,  i ,  376-3S2,  394-3ft:.  — Meier,  Alt.  Proc.,  247-252,  732.— 
l-atner,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  ii.,  ;>-17.)  -9.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  y,) — 
10.  (Thcophr..  i.,  5.)— 11.  (Dioscor.,  i..  125.— Theophr.,  H.  P., 
i ,  9.  —  Adams.  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 12.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  12.— 
n.  PL,  Ti.,  12.  —Adams,  Api>end.,  •.  t.)  —II.  (Theophr.,  it.,  8, 
10  — ^Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.) 
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agre4Ml  that  the  ^^fioc  ayptu  is  the  Fkiomu  fruiteO' 
sa^  or  Broad-leaved  Sage-tree.  The  female  >Uv«9 
^Xofioc  is  the  Verbaseum  undulatum,  Lara.,  accord* 
ing  to  Sibthorp,  and  the  male  XevK^  ^^^/to^i  ibe 
Verbaseum  Tkapsus,  or  Great  Mullein,  according  to 
the  same ;  but  Sprengel  appears  to  show  satisiao- 
torily  that  the  female  is  the  Thapsus,  and  the  male 
the  ujululatum.  The  Verbtucum  nigrum,  or  Bladr 
Mullein,  is  well  known.  The  first  two  species  of 
the  ^"kbfui  are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Pkhmu 
Samia,  L.,  and  the  Pktomis  Unarifolia,  Sibthorp. 
Clusius  named  the  narrow-leaved  Jerusalem  Sage, 
Pklomis  Ivchnitisr^ 

*PHLOX  (0X60,  a  plant  which  Sprengel  calls 
the  Agrostemma  coronarium.  '*  Schneider  mentions 
that  Anguillara  held  it  to  be  the  *'jiore  del  vcbUo^ 
of  the  Italians.  All  the  plants  included  in  the  geoiis 
Phlox  of  modern  botanists  are  natives  of  the  New 
World."* 

*PHOCA  i<lkjKif\  the  Seal,  or  Phoca  vkuUiuL, 
called  by  Pliny  "  VUulus  marinus,"  or  Sea  Calf.  It 
was  ranked  among  the  k^ttj  by  Homer.* 

'PHOCJSNA  {^Kaiva),  the  DelphinuM  Phoe^tnOy 
L.,  or  Porpoise.  Julius  Scaliger,  Belon,  Gesner, 
and  Rondelet  concur  in  referring  the  Tursio  of 
Pliny  to  the  Porpoise.  Plinj^  and  other  writers  of 
antiquity  confound  the  ^k%  or  Seal,  with  the  ^- 
Koiva,  or  Porpoise.* 

•PHCENICOPT'ERUS  {i^iviKoirrepo^),  the  Fla- 
mingo, or  Pkanicopterus  ruber,  L.  The  Greek- 
name,  which  means  "  crimson-winged,'*  is  an  epi- 
thet especially  suitable  to  individuals  of  two  years 
old,  whose  wings  alone  are  of  a  fine  carnation,  while 
the  neck  and  body  are  still  invested  with  white 
plumes.  The  ancients  held  the  fiesh  of  the  FlamiiK 
go  in  high  estimation,  and  the  tongue  was  especiallj 
regarded  as  an  exquisite  morsel ;  hut  such  of  the 
moderns  as  have  tasted  it  declare  it  to  be  oily,  and 
of  an  unpleasant  marshy  flavour.* 

♦PHCENICU'RUS  i^iviKovpo^),  a  species  of  Bird, 
the  Sylvia  P/mnicurus,  Lath.,  or  Redstart.  "The 
Redstart  so  nearly  resembles  the  Redbreast  in 
general  appearance,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Aristotle  took  it  for  a  Redbreast  in  its  suuunei 
plumage."* 

*PHCEN[X  (^m^),  I.  a  fabulous  Egyptian  bird. 

*II.  The  Phanix  daclylifera.  Date-tree,  or  greater 
Palm.  *' Theophrastus  describes  six  species  or 
kinds  of  palms ;  his  xof^^ip^^C  >&  the  same  as  the 
XOfial^fjKoc  ^LvL^  of  Dioscorides,  namely,  the  Ckti- 
m(tritps  humilis,  L.  The  Thebaic  Palms  of  Dios- 
corides are  named  Crucifcra  Thebaka  by  De  Lisle ; 
but,  according  to  Sprengel,  they  were  mere  varieties 
of  the  common  Palm.  The  ancients  were  well 
aware  of  the  distinction  of  sex  which  exists  in  this 
tribe  of  trees.  The  6oivi^  noa  of  Dioscorides  is  an- 
doubtedly  the  Lolium  perenne.  Perennial  Darnel,  or 
Rye  Grass.' 

PHO'NOS  (^voc),  Homicide^  w^as  either  itovaioc 
or  uKovaioc,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  in  some 
measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  murder  and 
manslaughter ;  for  the  ^voc  iKovaio^  might  fall  with- 
in the  description  of  justifiable  homicide,  while  *o- 
voc  uKovtJio^  might  be  excusable  homicide.     Accord 


1.  (Dioscor.,  IT.,  102.— Galen,  Dc  Simpl.,  riii.— Theophr.,  ix, 
12.  —Adams,  Append.,  t.  t.)— 2.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  vi.,  6.  ~ 
Adams,  Append.,  t.  t.) — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.  —  Oppian,  Ifai., 
i.— jElian,  N.  A.,  xii.— Pliny.— Homer,  Od.,  iv.,452.)-4.  (Ana- 
tot.,  ri.,  12  ;  viii.,  13.  —  .£lian.  v.,  4  ;  ix.,  59.  —  Xcnucrates  ct 
Galen,  De  Alim.— Plmy,  H.  N..  ix.,  9.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  \.i 
—  5.  (Ghffith*8  Cavier,Tiii.,  543. —Juvenal,  li.— Philo^u,  x.i 
Apoll.  —  Celsns,  ii.,  18,  with  Dr.  MiUifan's  nute.  — Adims,  Ai>- 
pond.,  s,  V.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  Sfi.— Virf.  Gsopoo.,  xr.,  I.) 
—7.  (Theophr.,  i.,  2,  13,  Ac- Dioacor.,  a,  14S,  149,  150.— 0% 
len,  De  Simpl.,  viii.— Vtd.  Theophr.,  ii.,  9.— Pliny,  II.  N.,  xxit. 
7.— Claudiaii,  Nupt.  Hon.  et  Mar.,  1.  60.  —  01.  CeU-i,  llieroboL, 
aiid  Sir  W.  Dmmmond's  articles  in  the  Classical  iooraal,  "S* 
88,  29,  81.— Dioscor.,  ir.,  43.— Adams,  An>eiid.,  a.  v.) 
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mg  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the 
homicide  was  committed,  the  tribunal  to  which  the 
case  was  referred,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  at 
Athens,  varied.  AH  cases  of  murder  (with  one  ex- 
ception, to  be  bereafler  noticed)  were  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus ;  other  cases  of  homicide  were 
^by  the  statutes  of  Diaco)  to  be  tried  by  the  ii^rai. 
All  ^tKai  dUat  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
upxwf  ^offiXet'c  as  iiytfMv  diKoarffplov.  He  was  an- 
ciently the  sole  judge  in  cases  of  unintentional 
homicide  ;  for  such  an  act  was  considered,  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  as  being  a  pollution  of  the 
city ;  and  it  became  his  duty,  as  guardian  of  reli- 
gion, to  take  care  that  the  pollution  {uyo()  was  duly 
expiated.  Draco,  however,  established  the  i<^ETaif 
first,  as  a  court  of  appeal  I'rom  the  upx^-fv  ^aoO^v^ ; 
and  soon  after  they  began  to  perform  the  office  of 
&iKcoTa*y  he  being  the  presiding  magistrate.  ^  I n  dis- 
tiossing  this  subject,  we  have  to  consider  the  vari- 
CNis  courts  established  at  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
homicide,  the  different  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
spectively prosecuted,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
against  the  criminal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  liable.  All  these  points  are 
fully  discussed  by  Matthias  in  his  treatise  De  Judi- 
citjf  Aiken,  in  the  Miscellanea  PhUobgica^  vol.  i.,  to 
which  more  particular  references  are  given  in  this 
article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
cases  of  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besides 
arson  and  poisoning.*  One  would  he  deemed  a 
murderer  who  instigated  another  to  commit  the 
deed,  provided  the  purpose  were  accomplished.' 
Besides  the  court  of  Areopagus,  there  were  four 
other  courts  of  which  the  i^irai  were  judges :  rb 
tni  lI<tAAa<f/^,  rd  ^rr^  Ae^^tvcVi  t6  km  tlfwravelifiy 
and  TO  kv  ^peaTToi^  To  the  court  km  HoAAadiu  be- 
longed cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  murder  (fiovXevveig).  Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,*  of  an 
unlawful  blow  followed  by  death,  would  be  man- 
slaughter. It  seems,  also,  that  this  court  had  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Areopagus  in  char- 
ges of  murderous  conspiracy  which  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  law  perhaps  allowed  the  prosecu- 
tor to  waive  the  heavier  charge,  and  proceed  against 
the  offender  for  the  conspiracy  only.*  As  to  the 
supposed  origin  of  this  court,  see  Harpocration.'  To 
the  court  stI  ^eX^tviif»  were  referred  cases  where 
the  party  confessed  the  deed,  but  justified  it :  uv  rtc 
uftoXoyy  fi£v  KTCivaif  kwofiu^  de  ^  deSpaKevat.  De- 
mosthenes calls  it  uyiurarov  kqI  ^iKudeararov.^ 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  court,  see  Matthiee,  152. 
Tn  the  ra  km  npvTaveif,},  the  objects  of  prosecution 
were  inanimate  things,  as  wood,  stone,  or  iron, 
which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by  falling  on 
him.*  Draco  enacted  that  the  cause  of  death  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  (VTrepopl^- 
eiT€ai\  in  w*hich  ceremony  the  upx^v  fiaoiXtv^  was 
assisted  by  the  ^v^o6aai^eig.^*  This  was  a  relic  of 
very  rude  times,  and  may  be  not  inaptly  compared 
with  our  custom  of  giving  deodands.  Matthia" 
thinks  there  was  an  ulterior  object  in  the  investiga- 
tion, viz ,  that  by  the  production  of  the  instrument 
by  which  deatt  was  inflicted,  a  clew  might  be  found 
to  the  discovejy  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.    The 


1.  (SndM,  8.  r.  'Hye(io»/a  iiKaimjptoo. — Pollux,  Odoid.,  viii., 
to,  125.— Wacbsmnth,  II.,  i.,  306.)— S.  (DemostliM  c.  Aristocr., 
«7.)— 3.  (Ddnosth.,  c.  Comm.,  1S04,  1965.— Matth..  148.}— 4. 
0X»Xfoer.  ct  Sttid.,  s.  t.  'E^/toi.)— 5.  (c.  Ncbpt.,  1348.)— 6. 
(Hmrjwcr.,  s.  t.  UovXewtiai. — ^Antiph.,  rtrpaX.,  126,  ed.  Steph. — 
Matth.,  150.)— 7.  (s.  t.  «£irl  FlaXWiV -Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii., 
I1&)— 8.  (c.  ArisUKr..  644.— Harpocr.,  «.  y.  *Fir2  /^cXtpivltf. — 
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(Mei«r,  Att.  Piac.,  117.— SuiUos,  s.  t.  NicMir.  — iE»rh.,  c. 
PlMipli.,  86,  ed.  Stepu.)-ll.  (p.  154.) 
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court  ^j;  ^pearroi  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar  Aise  i 
where  a  man,  ader  going  into  exile  for  an  uninten- 
tional homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeased  the  rel- 
atives of  the  deceased,  was  charged  with  having 
committed  murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  shin  V)  a 
place  in  the  harbour  called  kv  ^pearrol.  •-i:  V«ere 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  whi.  ■  ne  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  .*.  uffered 
the  punishmert  of  mrrder;  if  acquitted,  he  suffere 
the  remainder  of  his  former  punishment.  The  ob 
ject  of  this  cciitrivance  was  to  avoid  pollution  (foi 
the  crime  of  the  first  act  had  not  yet  been  expiated), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  the  second  offence 
to  trial.* 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  ^oviKai  dUai 
were  sent  for  trial,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
upxoyif  PaaiXev^  to  decide  which  The  task  of  pros- 
ecution devolved  upon  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and  in  case  of  a  slave,  upon  :he  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  offence  against  religion ;  that  is,  in  any 
relative  not  farther  removed  than  a  first  cousin's 
son  (aveV»ia<JoOf).  Within  that  dcg-ee  the  law  en- 
joined the  relatives  to  prosecute,  under  penalty  o( 
an  affeSelac  ypa^n  if  they  failed  to  do  so  ■  They 
might,  however  (without  incurring  any  censure), 
forbear  to  prosecute,  where  the  murdered  man  had 
forgiven  the  murderer  before  he  died  ;*  or,  in  case;.- 
of  involuntary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satisfaction  which  the  law  required,  unless  the  de- 
ceased had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge  him.* 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  This  was  called  rrp6^ 
fnffft^t  and  was  given  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased.* 
After  this  he  gave  a  public  notice  in  the  market 
place,  warning  the  accused  to  appear  and  answc 
to  the  charge  :  here  he  was  said  npoenretv  or  irpo 
aynptvtiv  ^bvov*  The  next  thing  was  to  prr.fer  the 
charge  before  the  king  archon.  To  such  chari^f 
the  term  kniaK^irTeadat  or  tire^ievoL  was  peculiarly 
applied.^  The  charge  was  delivered  in  ^^Titi^g; 
the  prosecutor  was  said  aTcoypd^eoBat,  dUriv  <^vov.* 
The  king  archon  having  received  it,  after  first  warn- 
ing the  defendant  uTzex^oOai  tuv  fivarrjpiciv  xai  rwv 
uTiXuv  voftifittVy^  proceeded  in  due  form  to  the  uvd- 
Kpiaic.  The  main  thing  to  be  inquired  into  was  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  court  to  whicli  the 
cognizance  appertained.  The  evidence  and  other 
matters  were  to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 
Three  months  were  allowed  for  this  preliminary  in- 
quiry, and  there  were  three  special  hearings,  one  in 
each  month,  called  diaStKaalai,  or  (according  to 
Bekker*s  reading)  rrpodiKaaiai  ;^^  after  which,  in  the 
fourth  month,  the  king  archon  elavye  t^v  ^/k^v." 
The  defendant  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  Trapaypa^^ 
if  he  contended  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  tried  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts." 

All  the  f^-iKu  diKotTT^pia  were  held^in  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  bo  under  the 
same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity,  nor  the 
prosecutor  with  his  adversary."  The  king  archer, 
presided,  with  his  crown  taken  off."  The  parties 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths;  the  one 
swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  he  bore 
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locb  a  reiatiunship  to  the  deceased,  and  that  he 
would,  in  conducting  his  case,  confine  himself  to 
liie  question  at  issue ;  the  other  declaring  the  charge 
lo  be  false. ^  The  witnesses  on  both  sides  were 
^orn  in  like  manner,*  and  slaves  were  allowed  to 
appear  as  witnesses.'  Either  party  was  at  liberty 
to  maKe  two  speeches,  the  prosecutor  beginning, 
VA  may  Iks  seen  from  the  TerpaTiOYla  of  Antiphon ; 
but  both  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
point  at  issue.*  Advocates  {awnyop?i)  were  not 
admitted  to  speak  for  the  parties  anciently,  but  in 
later  times  they  were.*  Two  days  were  occupied 
in  the  trial.  Afler  the  first  day,  the  defendant,  if 
fearful  of  the  result,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, except  in  the  case  of  parricide.  Such  flight 
could  not  be  prevented  by  the  adversary,  but  the 
property  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.*  On  the 
third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  votes, 
for  which  two  boxes  or  urns  were  provided  (vSpiai 
or  ufn^pelf)t  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  wood ;  the 
former  for  the  condemning  baOots,  the  latter  for 
those  of  acquittal.  An  equal  number  of  votes  was 
iin  acquittal ;  a  point  first  established  (according  to 
the  old  tradition)  upon  the  trial  of  Orestes.^ 

As  the  defence  might  consist  either  in  a  simple 
denial  of  the  killing,  or  of  the  intention  to  kill  or  in 
a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  circumstances  amounted  to  a  legal  justifica- 
tion or  excuse.  Wo  learn  from  Demosthenes*  that 
it  was  excusable  to  kill  another  unintentionally  in  a 
gymnastic  combat,  or  to  kill  a  friend  in  battle  or 
ambuscade,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy;  that  it 
was  justifiable  to  slay  an  adulterer  if  caught  in  ipso 
delicto,  or  a  paramour  caught  in  the  same  way  with 
a  sister  or  daughter,  or  even  with  a  concubine,  if 
her  children  would  be  free.  (As  to  an  adulterer, 
*ice  Lysias.*)  It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  robber  at  the 
time  when  he  made  his  attack  (evffvc  ufivvdfievov)^ 
but  not  ader.^*  By  a  special  decree  of  the  people, 
made  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  any  man  who  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  tyranny,  or  put  down  the  democracy,  or 
committed  treason  against  the  state. ^^  A  physician 
was  excused  who  caused  the  death  of  a  patient  by 
mistake  or  professional  ignorance.^*  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  must  be  observed.  Justifiable  homi- 
cide left  the  perpetrator  entirely  free  from  pollu- 
tion {KoJdapSv).  That  which,  though  unintentional, 
was  not  perfectly  free  from  blame,  required  to  be 
expiated.  See  the  remarks  of  Antiphon  in  the  Te- 
TpuXoyiOf  b.  123. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  punishment. 

The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discretion- 
'•iry  power  in  awarding  punishment ;  the  law  deter- 
mined this  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.'* 
Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death. ^*  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  thesmothetse  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleven  to  execute 
it.'*  We  have  seen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it 
by  flying  before  the  sentence  was  passed.  Mali- 
cious wounding  was  punished  with  banishment  and 
confiscation  ol  goods.'*  So  were  attempts  to  mur- 
der {dovTievaeic).  But  where  the  design  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  him  whose  life  was  plotted 
against,  and  the  crime  was  treated  as  a  murder,  it 
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might  be  punished  with  death,  at  least  U  it  »?« 
tried  in  the  Areopagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whethet 
the  minor  courts  (except  that  h  ^arroi)  had  the 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.^  If  the 
criminal  who  was  banished,  or  who  avoided  hia 
sentence  by  voluntary  exile,  returned  to  the  coon- 
try,  an  Mei^i^  might  forthwith  be  laid  against  biis^ 
or  he  might  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the  thes- 
mothetae,  or  even  slain  on  the  spot.'  The  proceed- 
ing by  aTvayi^y^  (arrest)  might  porliaps  be  takeo 
against  a  murderer  in  the  first  in&tance,  if  the  mur 
der  was  attended  with  robbery,  in  which  case  the 
prosecutor  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachms  if  he  failed  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.' 
But  no  murderer,  even  after  conviction,  could  law. 
fully  be  killed,  or  even  arrested,  in  a  foreign  coan- 
try.*  The  humanity  of  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a 
(practice.  It  was  a  principle  of  international  law, 
that  the  exile  had  a  safe  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 
If  an  Athenian  was  killed  by  a  foreigner  abroad, 
the  only  method  by  which  his  relatives  could  ob- 
tain redress  was  to  seize  natives  of  the  murderer's 
country  (not  more  than  three),  and  keep  them  until 
the  murderer  was  given  up  for  judgment.* 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  unintentional  hoiii. 
icide,  not -perfectly  excusable,  were  condemned  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  out  {k^epxcoBai)  by  a  certain  time,  and  by  «h, 
certain  route  {tokttiv  <ic5dv),  and  to  expiate  their  of- 
fence by  certain  rites.  Their  term  of  absence  was 
called  ufteviavTiopbC'  It  was  their  duty,  also,  lo 
appease  {aideladai)  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
or,  if  he  had  none  within  a  certain  degree,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  by  bumble 
entreaty  and  submission.  If  the  convict  could  pre- 
vail on  them,  he  might  even  return  before  the  year 
had  expired.  The  word  aideiaOai  is  used  not  oolj 
of  the  criminal  humbling  himself  lo  the  relatives^ 
but  also  of  their  forgiving  him.*  The  property  of 
such  a  criminal  was  not  forfeited,  and  it  was  un- 
lawful to  do  any  injury  to  him,  either  on  his  l^ivinf 
the  country  or  during  his  absence.' 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  courts  and  tbs 
state  of  the  law  as  established  by  Solon,  and  mostly 
indeed,  by  Draco ;  for  Solon  retained  most  of  Dra 
co's  ^iKol  vofioi.*  But  it  appears  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  k^rai  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abridged,  and 
that  most  of  the  ^vucai  dixai  were  tried  by  a  csoin- 
mon  jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  preferred 
the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as  well  as 
civil,  to  the  more  aristocratical  constitution  of  the 
court  of  ifirai.  Their  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  tw 
^larroi  and  km  Upvraveii^  was,  no  doubt,  still  re 
tained ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other  p^^culia* 
cases  reserved  for  their  cognizance.*  Whether  the 
powers  of  the  Areopagus,  as  a  criminal  court,  were 
curtailed  by  the  proceedings  of  Pericles  and  Ephi- 
altes.  or  only  their  administrative  and  censorial  au- 
thority as  a  council,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  strong  language  of  Demos- 
thenes^* inclines  one  to  the  latter  opinion.  See  also 
Dinarchus,"  from  which  it  appears  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  that  court." 
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No  extraorcinaiy  punishment  was  imposed  by 
Che  Athenian  legislator  on  parricide.  Suicide  was 
not  considered  a  crime  in  point  of  law,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  an  offence  against  re- 
ligion ;  for,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  apart  from  his  body.* 

♦O'NOr  AIKH.  {Vid.  Phonos.) 
*OPAS  A*ANOrS,  MEGHMEPINHS  AIKH 
i^opt^C  adavovc,  fuBijfiepivif^  diKrj)  is  enumerated  by 
Pollux*  among  the  Athenian  d/icat,  but  we  have  no 
satistactoiy  explanation  of  the  meaning.  Kiihn 
{vid.  note  to  Dindorff's  edition)  explains  it  thus : 
*^  Actio  in  servos  opcrarios,  qui  non  prastabant  dom- 
ino ^opuv  u^vov^,  pensionem,  mercedes  de  operis 
qutt  erani  u<^(tvf/j  i.  £.,  non  incurrebant  in  oculos,  uli 
facuUates  el  opes  manifesto.  Erat  et  ^pa  fie(hffie' 
pivfi,  mercedes  diumtc.  ^opav  illam  Gl.  appellant^ 
quia  ojferebatvr  domino  a,  servist  vel  conductor  fere- 
hoi  conduetis  operariis.  Dieitur  et  arro^pd."  This 
can  hardly  be  correct,  as  we  have  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  an  action  could  be  brought  by  a 
master  against  his  servant.  It  might,  with  greater 
probability,  be  conjectured  to  be  an  action  by  the 
owner  of  slaves  employed  in  manufactures  against 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  let  out,  to  recover 
the  reserved  rent,  which  might  be  a  certain  portion 
of  the  profits  accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  would 
be  a^vf)^  to  the  owner  until  he  got  an  account  from 
the  other  party.  As  to  the  practice  of  lending  slaves, 
vid.  Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  819,  839.  Meier*  conjec- 
tures that  the  true  reading  might  be  ^pac>  theft, 
or  ^pac,  search ;  in  which  case  the  action  would 
be  one  for  unlawfuUy  searching  a  person^s  house, 
either  secretly  (a^avovf),  or  openly  in  the  daytime 
ifuOilfiepcv^c)-  The  first  conjecture,  at  least,  is 
highly  improbable,  as  there  was  a  dUti  KXoirij^. 

PIIORBEIA  (^pCeia)  was  a  strap  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the 
mouthpiece ;  it  was  used  by  pipers  and  trumpeters 
to  compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to 
Hid  them  in  blowing.  See  the  references  under 
C4PISTRUM,  and  a  woodcut  on  p.  240,  which  repre- 
sents a  woman  with  the  ^op6eia, 

PHORMINX  (ipopfiiy^).     ( Vid.  Lyr.*.) 

♦PHOU  (^ov),  the  Valeriana  offieijuLlis  or  great 
WUd  Valerian* 

♦PHOXrNUS  (^ftvof),  the  Cyprinus  Phoxinus, 
L.,  or  the  Minnow.  Gesner,  however,  questions 
this  opinion.* 

PHRATRIA  ii^pnrpla).    ( Vid.  Civitas,  Greek.) 

PHRY'GIO.     {Vtd.  Pallium,  p.  718.) 

♦PHRYGIUS  LAPIS  (*/wy«of  Xido^),  the  Phry- 
gian stone  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Adams  and 
other  authorities,  would  appear  to  have  been  a  pum- 
ice, with  an  admixture  of  alum  and  other  ingredi- 
fints.* 

»PHRYNOS  (fpvvoc),  a  species  of  Toad,  the 
Rubeta  of  the  Latins.  "  Commentators  are  greatly 
puzzled,"  remarks  Adams,  "  to  determine  what  it 
was.  After  comparing  the  ancient  accounts  of  it 
with  the  characters  of  the  Bafo  cornutus,  as  given 
in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  their  coincidence,  and  it  aflbrds  me  pleasure 
to  find  that  Schneider  also  identifies  the  Phrynus 
or  Rubeta  with  the  Bufo  cornutus.  Agricola  con- 
firms the  ancient  statements  of  its  being  venomous, 
out  few  modem  naturalists  agree  with  him.  The 
4pwof  k6<^  (called  Ka'kafiirri  by  the  scholiast  on  Ni- 
c  ander)  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Bufo  calami- 
to.  Russel  supposed  it  venomous.  Agricola  calls  it 
a  small  green  animal,  and  denies  that  it  is  mute.*'^ 

♦PHTHEIR  (9^e/p),  the  Pcdiculus  communis,  or 


J.  (JSsch..  c.  C-,c«.,  88,  ed.  Steph.)— 2.  (Onom.,  Tiii.,  31.)— 3. 
/Att.Prac.,  533.)->4.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  10.— Galen.,  Do  Simpl.,  riii.— 
▲daim,  Append.,  ■.  y.)— 9.  (Ariatot.,  vi.,  12,  &c. — Adams,  Ap- 
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conmioh  Louse.  Aristotle  notices  the  lice  whicH 
form  on  fishes.  Donnegan,  in  speaking  of  these, 
calls  them  "  a  kind  of  small  shellfish,  that  fixes  upor 
and  derives  its  food  from  the  bodies  of  other  fishes, 
familiar  examples  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
common  prawn  (on  the  corslet  of  which  a  protu- 
berance may  often  be  observed,  the  parasite  being 
covered  by  a  coating  of  the  shell),  as  also  in  the 
mussel."* 

*IL  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Pine,  the  Pinus 
Pinaster.  Consult,  the  remarks  of  Ritter,  in  his 
VorhaUe  Europ.  Volkergesch.,  p.  164,  in  relation  to 
the  (pOeipo^yoi  of  antiquity. 

♦eOPA  TQN  EAETGEPON  {tpOopu  rJ>v  aevde 
pov)  was  one  of  the  oflfences  that  might  be  crimi' 
nally  prosecuted  at  Athens.  The  word  (l>6opd  may 
signify  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or  mental ; 
but  the  expression  ^.  r.  e.  comprehends,  if  it  is  not 
limited  to,  a  crime  too  common  among  tlie  Greeks, 
as  appears  from  a  law  cited  by  itlschines."  On 
this  subject,  vid.  Proaooosia,  anl  Schomann,  Ant. 
Jur.  Pub.  Gr.y  p.  336,  338. 

•PHYCIS  (^v/c/f),  the  Blennius  Phycis,  or  Hake, 
called  in  Italian  the  Fico.^ 

♦PHYCUS  {^VKOQ.)  ( Vid.  Fucoi.) 
PHYGE  (^w).  {Vid.  Banishment,  Greek.) 
PHYLARCHI  (^t5;iap;foO,  generally  the  prefects 
of  the  tribes  in  any  state,  as  at  Epidamnus,  where 
the  government  was  formerly  vested  in  the  ^vXap- 
xoit  but  afterward  in  a  senate.*  At  Athens,  the  of- 
ficers so  called  were  (after  the  age  of  Cleisthenes) 
ten  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  tribes,  and  were 
specially  charged  with  the  command  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  cavalry.*  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  each  of  the  phylarchs  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  his  own  tribe,  and  they  were  themselves, 
collectively  and  indi\idually,  under  the  control  of 
the  f  wo  hipparchs,  just  as  the  taxiarchs  were  sub- 
ject to  the  two  strategi.  According  to  Pollux,*  they 
were  elected,  one  from  each  tribe,  by  the  archons 
collectively ;  but  his  authority  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  on  this  point.  Herodotus^ 
informs  us  that,  when  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten,  he  also  made 
ten  phylarchs  instead  of  four.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,*  that  the  historian  should  have  said  ten 
phylarchs  in  the  place  of  the  old  ^vAo6a<7<Xctc,  who 
were  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  old  tribes,* 
♦PHYLLITIS  {(^vXTUtic).  »«It  appears  proba- 
ble,'' remarks  Adams,  "  that  the  ^vAAov  alluded  to 
by  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus  was  the  Mercuri- 
alis  annua.  The  ^v2,Xov  of  Galen  and  of  Paulua 
..Egineta  is  a  very  diflferent  substance,  namely,  the 
leaf  of  the  fiakutaOpov.  Apicius  uniformly  calls 
the  Malabathrum^  or  Cassia  leaf,  by  the  name  of 

PHYLOBASILEIS  {i^vXoCaai7M^).  The  origin 
and  duties  of  the  Atlienian  magistrates  so  called 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  the  little 
knowledge  we  possess  «rn  the  subject  is  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  the  grammarians.  In  the  ear- 
liest times  they  were  four  in  number,  representing 
each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably  elected 
(but  not  for  life)  from  and  by  them."  They  were 
nominated  from  the  Eupatridse,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  royalty  at  Athens  these  "  kings  of  the 
tribes"  were  the  constant  assessors  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  rather  as  his  colleagues  than  counsel- 
lors.*"   From  an  expression  in  one  of  the  laws  o. 
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SoIoA,^  it  appears  that  before  his  time  the  kings  of 
the  trihesk  exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  muid.r  or  high  treason;  in  which  respect,  and 
as  connected  with  the  four  tribes  of  the  city,  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  "  duumviri  perduellionis^* 
It  Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the 
^o  ancient  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities." 
rhey  were  also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  in  later 
times)  with  the  performance  of  certain  religious 
rites ;  and  as  they  sat  in  the  /^ao-rXctov,'  they  prob- 
ably acted  as  assessors  of  the  upx^^v  ^aaikcvg,  or 
^^rcx  sacrijieulus,^^  as  they  had  formerly  done  of  the 
fing.  Though  they  were  originally  connected  with 
the  four  ancient  tribes,  still  they  were  not  abolish- 
ed by  Cleisthenes  when  he  increased  the  number 
of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  probably  because  their  duties  were  mainly 
of  a  religious  character.*  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted even  after  his  time,  and  acted  as  judges,  but 
in  unimportant  or  merely  formal  matters.  They 
presided,  we  are  told,*  over  the  court  of  the  Ephe- 
taj,  held  at  the  Prytaneium,  in  the  mock  trials  over 
instruments  of  homicide  (oi  rCtv  dil)vxf»>v  6iKai\  and 
it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remove  these  instru- 
ments beyond  the  limits  of  their  countjy  {to  {iitce- 
aov  ay}wxov  ifTrepopiaai).  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  this  jurisdiction  was  a  relic  of  more  im- 
portant functions,  such  as  those  described  by  Plu- 
tarch,* from  which,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
Prytaneium,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  old  Prjrtanes.'  Plutarch*  speaks 
of  them  both  as  ftaai'kEi^  and  npvTavelq.  In  a  '^fi- 
^ifffiOf  quoted  by  Andocides,'  the  title  of  paaikelq 
seems  to  be  applied  to  them. 

*PHYS'ALUS  {(^vaaXo^)  and  PHYSE'TER  (*v- 
cnrtjp).  **  Aristotle  applies  the  term  ^varjrTJp  to  the 
bpiracle  or  airhole  of  the  whale.  It  is  afterward 
applied  by  Strabo  to  the  fish  itself  Artedi  accord- 
ingly refers  it,  with  the  <jtvaa24}c  of  iElian,  to  the 
fialitna  pkysalus,  or  Fin-fish. "*• 

J»HYSIOLO'GIA  {^vmoXoyiKy),  one  of  the  five 
divisions  into  which,  according  to  some  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  the  whole  science  of  medicine  was 
divided.  ( Vid.  Medicina.)  It  treats,  as  its  name 
implies  {^vtric,  naturcj  and  Xoyoc,  a  discourse)^  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  which 
agrees  with  the  definitions  found  among  Galen's 
works ;"  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body  (or  anatomy)  is  a  necessary  step  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  functions^  it  will  be  included  here 
under  the  same  head. 

The  first  beginnings  of  anatomical  knowledge 
would  arise  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims  of- 
fered in  sacrifices,  and  from  the  dressing  of  wounds 
and  other  bodily  injuries ;  the  progress,  however, 
that  was  thus  made  would  naturally  be  very  slow 
and  imperfect,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  anatomy 
could  only  be  learned  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  systematic  dissection.  The  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  Alcmaeon,  is  said  by  Chalcidius*"  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  dissected  animals 
(about  B.C.  540) ;  this  was  an  important  step,  and 
with  this  anatomists  remained  content  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Alcmaeon  appears  to  have 
made  considerable  advances  on  the  knowledge  of 
bis  predecessors.  The  most  important  of  his  dis- 
coveries was  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  canal 
J  wading  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  tym- 
panum to  the  fauces;  and  his  mistake  in  saying 
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that  goats  breathe  through  the  eai*  (which  u  cm 
rected  by  Aristotle*)  may  be  easily  cxplainod  b) 
supposing  that  in  the  animal  that  he  disse^e^  tb« 
membrana  tympani  had  bcec  accidentally  de:st:oyed. 
Pliny  notices  this  opinion  of  Alcmaeon  (though  with- 
out correcting  it),  but  attributes  it  to  Archelaus.* 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  (in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.)  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  coefdca  of  the 
ear  {Kox^utdi;^  ;tov<5p^f  )i  which  he  thought  was  the 
immediate  organ  of  hearing,*  and  also  first  gave 
the  name  amnios  {ufiviov  or  aftveiov)  to  the  inner- 
most of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  foetus.* 
His  contemporary  Anaxagoras  was  perhaps  the 
first  person  who  tried  to  e}q)lain  the  difference  of 
the  sexes  by  the  place  occupied  by  the  foetus  in  the 
uteius ;  the  male,  said  he,*  is  on  the  right  side,  the 
female  on  the  left ;  and  this  opinion  (though  with- 
out the  least  foundation  in  fact)  one  is  surprised  t«: 
find  received  and  repeated  by  Hippocrates,*  Aristo- 
tle^ (who,  however,  adds*  that  this  is  not  certain, 
as  sometnnes  the  contrary  takes  place),  and  Galen. » 
The  anecdote  of  the  way  in  which  Anaxagoras,  by 
his  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  quieted  a 
tumult  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  sight  of  a  goat 
with  only  one  horn,  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch. *• 
Democritus  of  Abdera  (B.C.  460-357)  was  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
in  the  graphic  description  of  his  appearance  antl 
way  of  living  when  visited  by  Hippocrates,  the  earth 
around  where  he  was  sitting  is  noticed  as  being 
covered  with  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  he  had 
dissected ;"  however,  none  of  his  opinions  require 
to  be  particularly  specified  here. 

The  next  great  physiologist  of  antiquity,  and  the 
first  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  is  Hippocrates 
(B.C.  460-357);  though,  in  fact,  it  is  not  certain 
that  any  of  the  anatomical  works  that  go  under  hi& 
name  were  really  written  by  him." 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  an3rthing  likv 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  physiolog>'  of  Hippocra- 
tes (and  the  same  apology  applies  also  to  the  othei 
writers  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  particularly  Aris- 
totle and  Galen);  the  reader  must  be  content  to 
find  here  a  very  brief  account  of  some  few  facta 
and  opinions,  and  to  be  referred  for  farther  particu- 
lars to  the  different  histories  of  medicine.  Hippoc- 
rates called  both  arteries  and  veins  indiscriminatcl> 
by  the  name  of  ^AiV»,  the  word  &prrrfpta  in  hia  wri- 
tings being  used  to  designate  the  trachea.  {Vid 
Arteria.)  His  knowledge  of  the  bones' appears  tc 
have  been  greater  than  that  o(  the  muscles,  nerves, 
or  viscera.  Tendons  and  nerves  he  called  rvvoi  oi 
vtvpoj  without  knowing  that  the  latter  convey  sen- 
satioriy  and  arise  from  the  brain ;  motion^  he  thought, 
was  caused  by  all  the  tendinous  white  cords  through- 
out the  body  without  distinction.  His  theory  of 
generation  is  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  specimen 
alluded  to  above)  very  fanciful  and  imperfect ;  and 
his  ignorance  of  human  anatomy  appears  in  hi* 
speaWng  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  uterus,"  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  woman  was  for  a  long  time  taken 
for  granted,  on  account  of  their  being  found  in  the 
inferior  animals.  He  says  that  the  Scythians  be- 
came impotent  from  being  bled  behind  the  ears,**  a 
theory  which  may  be  explained  and  illustrated  bj 
the  supposed  course  of  the  spermatic  vessels-** 
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Upon  tlie  >K  hoic,  tho^h  the  anatoniical  and  physio* 
logical  knowledge  of  Hippocrates  has  been  highly 
sxtolled  by  those  who  overrate  the  ancient  pbysi- 
cioDB  as  much  as  others  ignorantly  depreciate  them, 
iiis  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  imper- 
Ssct  and  unsatisfactory  parts  of  his  writings. 

Plato  has  inserted  a  good  deal  of  physiological 
joatter  in  his  "  Timaeus/'  which,  with  the  first  book 
•f  Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia/'  may  be  considered 
fts  the  earliest  specimens  of  what  would  be  now 
eaJled  **  Natural  Theology."  One  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  Plato's  anatomical  opinions  was,  that  part 
of  the  fluids  that  are  drunk  enters  the  trachea/  an 
assertion  which  for  a  long  time  occasioned  great 
disputes  among  the  anatomists  of  antiquity.'  The 
word  vevpov  in  his  writings  means  a  ligament ;'  both 
arteries  and  veins  are  called  <^Xi6e^  ;*  and  the  word 
upTTipia  is  applied  to  the  trachea.^  He  says  the  heart 
is  the  origin  of  the  veins  and  the  fountain  of  the 
blood.*  It  may  be  added,  that  Cicero's  fragment 
'*  De  UniversUate'*  is  a  translation  of  part  of  this 
dialogue;  that  Galen  wrote  a  work  "De  iia  qua 
Mediee  Scripta  sunt  in  Plaionia  TinuBo,'^  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  still  exists,^  and  that  there  is  also 
a  Latin  translation  and  commentary  by  Chalcidius. 
Vid.  J.  K.  Lichtenstadt,  "  Platan's  Lehren  auf  dem 
Gtbiete  der  Naturforschung  und  der  Heilkwnde,  Nach 
ien  Qaellen  bcarbeiM,"  Leipz.,  1826,  6vo. 

Aristotle's  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors : 
vhether  he  acquired  it  by  the  dissection  of  animals 
r.nly,  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  Aristotle  is 
tie  first  author  who  gives  the  name  aopT^  to  the 
puncipal  artery  in  the  human  body  ;*  however,  he 
cJiils  it  ^A^,  and  never  seems  to  suppose  the  veins 
and  arteries  to  be  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other :  and  the  word  uprt/pla,  in  all  his  genuine  wri- 
tings, means  the  tracheal  He  says  the  brain  is  en- 
tirely unsuppiied  with  blood  /•  that  the  trachea  re- 
ceives neither  fluid  nor  solid,  but  only  air/'  that 
man's  brain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  animal  /» 
that  the  heart  contains  three  ventricles,^'  though 
ill  another  place  he  seems  to  say  that  there  are 
3uly  two  /*  and  that  there  are  on  each  side  eight 
ribs." 

Praxagoras,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Herophi- 
1ns,  contributed  much  to  the  science  of  Physiology ; 
but  the  honour  of  discovering  that  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  distinct,  and  of  being  the  first  who  appli- 
ed the  word  aprijpia  to  the  bloodvessels  which  now 
bear  that  name,  is  disputed  by  Kiihn,  "  Conunenta- 
tio  De  Praxagora  Coo,"  Opusc.  Acad.  Med.  el  PhUo- 
log.^  toiii.  ii.,  p.  128,  sq. 

Inferior  to  Hippocrates  in  medical  skill,  enjoying 
far  less  posthumous  influence  and  renown,  but  much 
above  him  as  anatomists,  were  Herophilus  and 
£ra8istratus,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  lived 
JD  the  third  century  before  Christ.  The  former  is 
said  expressly  by  Galen"  to  have  dissected  human 
bodies,  and  the  latter,  in  a  fragnaent  preserved  by 
Galen/ ^  speaks  of  himself  as  having  dissected  a  hu- 
man brain.  They  were  probably  the  first  persons 
who  ventured  to  do  this,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  very  few  (if  any)  of  their  successors. 
'Flie  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  passage  even  in 
Galen's  writings  which  proves  that  he  dissected 
human  bodies ;  while  the  numerous  passages,  both 
in  Galen's  works  and  in  those  of  other  anatomists, 
recommending  the  dissection  of  apes,  bears,  goats, 


I.  (c.  45,  ed.  Slallbaum.)  — 3.  {Vid.  Guidot,  Prolegom.  ad 
Thcoph.,  De  Urin.,  p.  3,  seq.)— 3.  (c.  50,  icc.)-A.  (c.  5fl.)— 5.  (c. 
4ft.)-«.  (Ibid.)— 7.  (torn.  5,  ed.  Chart.)— 8,  (Hist.  Anim.,  i.,  14, 
*  3  :  in.,  8,  ♦  l.)-9.  (lb.,  i.,  13,  *  5,  Ac.  ;  iii.,  3,  *  6,  &c.)— 10. 
(lb,  I.,  13,  *  3  :  iii.,  8,  *  8.)— 11.  (lb.,  i.,  18,  «  8.)— IS.  (lb.,  i., 
1%,  «  S.}— 13.  (lb., iii.,  3,^  2  ;  i.,  14,^  2.)— 14.  (De  Part.  Anim., 
ill.,  7,  p.  86,  ed.  Tanchii.)— 15.  (Hist.  Anim.,  i.,  10,  4  0.)— 16. 
(!>•  Uteri  Difsrct.,  c.  5,  p.  895,  torn.  ii.>— 17.  (De  111  pocr.  et 
r\aX.  Deer.,  v.i.,  3,  p.  602,  M6,  torn,  v  ) 


and  other  anii  if  Is,  would  seem  indireotly  to  piove 
that  human  bodies  were  seldom  or  never  u^ed  for 
that  purpiise.^  Herophilus  and  Erasistiotus  are 
said  also  to  have  dissected  criminals  aliire;'  but 
whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  whether  the 
story  arose  from  their  having  been  among  the  first 
who  dissected  human  bodies,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. They  were  the  first  persons  who  considered 
the  nerves  to  be  the  organs  of  sensation,^  though, 
like  Aristotle,  Herophilus  continued  to  call  them 
cancds,  iropoi. »  However,  he  so  far  agreed  with  the 
ancient  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  say  that  some 
of  the  nerves  arise  from  bones  and  connect  the 
articulations,*  thus  confounding  the  nerves  with 
the  ligaments.  He  gave  the  name  Xi/voc  to  the 
common  point  to  which  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  converge,*  which  is  still  called,  after  him,  the 
torcular  Herophili.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
name  calamus  scriploriusj  which  is  still  applied  to 
the  angular  indentation  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.^  That  part  of  the  intestines 
which  is  called  the  duodenum  {6tj6eKaduKTvXo^)  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.»  For  farther  information 
respecting  Herophilus,  see  a  memoir  by  K.  F.  H 
Marx,  entitled  "  Herophilus ;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ges 
chichte  der  Medicin,'*  Carlsr.,  8vo,  1838.  Erasis- 
tratus  was  not  less  celebrated  as  an  anatomist  than 
Herophilus,  though  his  name  is  connected  with 
fewer  discoveries.  The  tricuspid  valves  {rpiyW- 
Xtve^)i  placed  to  guard  the  communication  be- 
tween the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  received  their 
name  from  him.*  The  bile  and  the  spleen  he  con- 
sidered altogether  useless.**  The  trachea  derives 
its  name  from  him,  as  he  was  the  first  person  who 
added  to  the  word  ap-njpid,  which  had  hitherto  des 
ignated  the  windpipe,  the  epithet  rpaxeta^  to  dis 
tinguish  it  from  the  arteries,  and  he  also  correcte 
the  opinion  of  Plato  mentioned  above." 

Eudemus,  a  contemporary  of  Herophilus,  is  men 
tioned  together  with  him  by  Galen,**  as  having  dis- 
covered the  pajicrcasy  though  he  does  not  give  it 
any  name. 

Celsus  (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ),  in  his  work  "  De  Medicina," 
defends  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  anatomy,**  and 
seems  to  recommend  the  dissection  of  human  bod- 
ies. He  has  inserted  some  anatomical  matter  in 
different  parts  of  his  work,  but  his  language  is  not 
always  technically  correct,  as  the  trachea  he  calls 
arr«ri«,**  though  in  other  places  that  word  means  an 
artery  /•  vena  sometimes  means  an  artery  /•  uterus 
sometimes  means  the  abdomen  /'  ncrvus  sometimes 
means  a  tendon,^^  and  sometimes  even  a  muscle.^* 
There  is  no  anatomical  discovery  attached  to  hi.« 
name. 

Marinus,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is 
called  by  Galen**  one  of  the  restorers  of  anatomy, 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect.  He  de- 
scribes particularly  the  mesenteric  glands,**  fixea 
the  number  of  the  pairs  of  the  cerebral  nerves  av 
seven,  and  first  noticed  the  palatine  nerves,  which 


1.  (Vid.  Rufus  Ephcs  ,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,  i..  p 
33.— Galen,  De  Anat.  Admini-Htrat.,  iii.,  5,  n.  384,  torn,  ii.— Id., 
De  Masc.  Dissect.,  c.  I,  toin.  xviii.,  B.,  p.  gSO.—Theuphiltts,  De 
Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,  lib.  v.,  c  11,  20.)— 2.  (Celsas,  De  Medic , 
lib.  I.,  Praf.,  p.  6,  ed.  Bip.— Tertalban,  De  Aninia,  c.  10,  p.  757.; 
3.  (Rufus  Ephes.,  p.  65.)— 4.  (Galen,  De  Libr.  Prop.,  c.  3,  p.  30, 
loffl.  xix.)'-5.  (Rufus  EpheK.,  1.  e  }— 6.  (Galen,  De  Usn  Part 
Corp.  llnui.,  ix.,  c.  6,  p.  tOh,  tern,  iii.)— 7.  (Galen,  De  Adininist. 
Anat.,  ix.,c.5,p.731,U>ni.  ii.)--8.  (Galen,  ib.,  p.  173.— De  Lucis 
Affect.,  vi.,  p.  311.  torn,  viii.— Tlieoph.,  De  i:orp.  Hum.  Fabr., 
lib.  ii.,  c.  7,  it  10.)— 9.  (Galen,  I»e  Uippocr.  et  Plat.  Deer.,  vi., 
p.  548,  torn.  V.)— 10.  (Galen,  De  Fncult.  Nat.,  ii.,  p.  100 ;  torn, 
li.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  112.)— 11.  (Plut.,  Sjwp.,  til,  l.—Maranob.,  Saturn., 
vii.,  15.)— 12.  (DeSemine,  ii.,  6,  turn,  iv.,  p.  646.}— 13.  (lib.  i., 
Piwf ,  p.  6, 10.)— 14.  (I.,  5,  p.  S4  :  iv.,  1,  p.  160,  &c)-15.  (ii., 
10,  p.  77,  Ac.)- 16.  (lib.  i., Praf.,  p.  5,  Ac.)— 17.  (Ib.,  p.  1 1  ;  ir., 
1,  p.  16».)-18.  (riii.,l,p.  456.)— 19  (yii.,  18,p.  41S.)-20.  (De 
Hippocr.  et  Plat.  Deer.,  Tiii.»  p.  650,  torn,  v.)  -21.  (Gileo  !>• 
I,  ii.,  6,  torn,  ir.,  p.  647.)  ^^ 
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he  considered  as  the  fourth  pair ;'  the  auditory  and 
facial  nerves  he  redvconed  as  the  fifth  pair,'  the  lin- 
i^ial  as  the  sixth." 

About  the  same  time  lived  Rufus  Ephesius,  the 
autlior  of  a  u  seful  work  entitled  liepl  'Ovofiania^  tuv 
Tov  'Ai  Oponov  Moptcjv,  "  De  Apellationibus  Partium 
Corpoiis  Humani."  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
not  so  much  a  treatise  on  Anatomy  as  on  anatom- 
ical terms ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  sec- 
ond book  of  the  'OvofiaaTiKov,  "  Onomasticon,"  of 
Jutius  Pollux  contains  also  a  list  of  the  words  used 
in  medicine.  Soranus,  although  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  who  neglected  Anatomy,  has, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  his  work  Ilepl 
TwaiKeluv  UaOCw^  "  De  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbisque 
Mulierum,"  given  one  of  the  most  accurate  descnp- 
tions  of  the  uterus  that  remain  from  antiquity,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  from  the 
dissection,  not  of  animals,  but  of  the  human  body.^ 
The  description  of  the  uterus  given  by  Moschion, 
his  contemporary,  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  work 
Uepi  Tuv  TvvatKeiuv  UaOdv,  "  De  Mulierum  Passion- 
(bus,"  does  not  much  differ  from  that  by  Soranus. 

The  next  writer  that  we  come  to  is  Galen  (A.D. 
131-201),  the  most  celebrated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  accurate  and  voluminous  anatomist  and 
physiologist  of  antiquity.  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
seem  to  have  been  always  Galen's  favourite  study, 
and  his  writings  on  these  subjects  continued  to  be 
the  standard  works  of  reference  for  many  centuries. 
A  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  his  opinions  and 
discoveries  is  all  that  can  be  given ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  is  **  A  Cursory  Analysis  of 
the  Works  of  Galen,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Anato- 
my and  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Kidd,  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Association/'  from  which  most 
of  t  lie  following  remarks  are  taken.  He  considered 
the  vc7t(r  cava  hepatica  of  modem  anatomy  as  the 
conunenceraent  or  root  of  the  venous  system  of  the 
body  at  large.^  He  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
form  and  position  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves, 
and  also  of  the  sigmoid  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery.*  He  admitted  that  the  arteries 
contain  air,^  but  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  naturally  contain  blood  also  ;•  and  he  remarked 
that  it  may  be  known  when  an  artery  is  wounded, 
not  only  by  the  lighter  colour  of  the  blood  which 
flows  from  it,  but  also  by  the  pulsative  manner  in 
which  the  blood  is  projected  from  it.*  He  supposed 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  body  there  is  a  free  anasto- 
mosis between  the  minute  pores  or  channels  which 
connect  the  arteries  with  the  veins,"  but  he  con- 
fesses that  he  is  totally  unable  to  explain  why  Na- 
ture, which  does  nothing  uselessly  or  without  de- 
sign, should  have  made  different  vessels  (viz.,  ar- 
teries and  vci7is)  to  contain  the  same  fluid."  In  my- 
ology, says  Sprengel,  Galen  made  some  important 
discoveries,  and  boasts  that  he  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  eight  muscles  that  w^ere  unknown  before  his 
time.**  He  first  discovered  certain  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  (called  by  him  the  sixth),  to 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  course,  he  gave 
the  name  na^ivdpofiovvrsgy  or  "recurrent,"  a  name 
which  they  still  bear. 

The  twenty-fourth  and  twcnty-fiflh  books  of  the 
Zvvayuyai  'larpiKai,  *'Collecta  Medicinalia,"  of 
Oribasius,  contain  a  system  of  Anatomy  compiled 
iVom  Rufiis  Ephesius,  Galen,  and  Soranus;  there 


1.  (Id.,  De  Nervor.  Disnoct-.p.  837,  torn,  ii.)— 2.  (lb.,  p.  838.) 
3.  (Id.,  V«  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  xvi.,  6,  torn,  iv.,  p.  204.)— 4. 
(c.  5,  p.  18,  cd.Dietz.)— 5.  (De  U>u  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  iv.,  c.  6, 
torn,  iii.,  p.  272.)— 6.  (De  Um  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  vi.,  13,  14, 
torn,  iii.,  p  469,  476,  scq.)— 7.  (An  in  Arter.  Sang.  Contin.,  Una. 
if.,  p.  72S.)— 8.  (lb.,  n.  703,  704.)— 9.  (De  Loc.  Affect.,  1  b.  i., 
tdm.  Tiii.,  p.  5.)— 10.  (De  Usii  Part.  Corp.  Hum,  vi.,  16,  torn,  iii., 
f.  4A6.)-1I.  (An  in  Arter.  Sang.  Contin.,  ton.  ir.,  p  721) -19. 
tOe  Anat.  Administ  u  3.  r*  831,  torn.  i\  \ 
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is  in  them  (as  far  as  the  wrier  is  awu.'e)  ncthiu 
new,  but  in  another  place  he  mentions  having  him- 
self dissected  apes. 

About  the  same  time  (the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury after  Christ)  lived  Nemesius,  the  author  of  a 
work  Uepi  ^ifoeuc  *Av6p6irovt  De  Natum  Hominis 
This  is  a  very  interesting  little  treatise,  but  it  has 
enjoyed  more  celebrity  than  perhaps  it  deserves, 
on  account  of  two  curious  passages ;  in  one  ol 
which*  he  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous 
admirers  of  the  ancients  to  have  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  other'  the  use 
of  the  bile.  He  plainly  distinguishes  the  nerves 
from  the  tendons,  saying  that  the  former  possess 
sensibility,  which  the  latter  do  not.*  An  anony- 
mous work,  entitled  Elaayuy-rf  'Avarofitx^,  "  Isa- 
goge  (or  Introductio)  Anatoniica,"  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  same  age ;  it  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Aristotle's  works,  and  does  not  require  more  par- 
ticular notice. 

The  next  work  we  come  to  is  hy  TheophiJus  Pro 
tospatharius,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  but  who  probably  be- 
longs to  a  later  date.  It  is  entitled  hcpi  r;/c  roi 
'AvtfpuiTov  KaracKev^c,  *•  De  Corporis  Humani  Fab- 
rica,"  and  is  in  five  books.  It  is,  for  the  most  jKirt, 
taken  word  for  word  from  Galen, "  De  Usu  P.artium 
Corporis  Humani,"  and  Hippocrates,  *'  De  Genita- 
ra"  and  "De  Natura  Pueri."  from  whom,  however, 
he  sometimes  differs.  The  work  of  Meletiuj  (a 
monk  who  lived  probably  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century),  Ilepl  rr/f  tov  *Av0p6irov  Karaaxtv^i:,  "  De 
Hominis  Fabrica,"  does  not  require  any  particular 
notice ;  nor  that  by  Constantinus  Afer  (who  livoil 
in  the  eleventh  century),  "  De  Membris  Principali- 
bus  Corporis  Humani." 

Besides  these  works,  which  may  be  considered 
as  more  especially  anatomical  and  physiological, 
several  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  have  left 
treatises  on  Natural  Theology,  pointing  out  *'  the 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  God,"  as  dis- 
played in  the  structure  of  the  human  frairte.  Such 
are  St.  Ambrose,  De  Noe  et  Area  (c.  6-9) ;  Id.,  Hex- 
aemeron  (vi.,  9) ;  St.  Basil,  Ilepl  rijc  tov  ^Avtf^KJvot 
Karoff/cevvf,  "De  Structura  Hominis  Oralionca 
Tres"  (which,  however,  is  probably  not  genuine) ; 
St.  Chrysostom,  "Homil.  XI.  ad  Antiochenos ;" 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  De  verbis  "  Faciamus  Homi- 
nem,"  &c.,  Orationes  Duk  ;  Id ,  Uepi  KKTaaKci-^x 
'AvBpcjnoVf  **  De  Hominis  Opificio"  (w^ritten  as  a 
supplement  to  his  brother  St.  BasiPs  unfinished 
work,  entitled  'E^a^fiepov,  Hexaemeron) ;  Tlieodo- 
ret,  Uepi  Upnvoia^,  "  De  Providentia,"  Orat.  iii., 
iv. ;  and  Lactantius,  **  De  Opificio  Dei."  Some  of 
these  works  are  well  worth  reading  for  their  scien 
tific  correctness  as  well  as  their  piety ;  but  some 
parts,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  strange  and 
fanciful.  However,  they  add  nothing  to  the  anoount 
of  anatomical  knowledge  already  in  the  world,  as 
probably  every  statement  in  their  writings  that  ie 
not  erroneous  (and  many  of  those  that  are)  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Galen.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Arabian  writers,  of  whom  several  (c.^., 
Alzaharavius,  Avicenna,  Haly  Abbas,  Rases,  &c.). 
have  prefixed  to  their  medical  works  a  physiologi- 
cal introduction,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
notice  here  more  particularly. 

♦PICA.      {Vld.   ClTT.4.) 

•PICEA.    {Vid.  PitiVB.) 

*PICUS,  the  Woodpecker,  a  bird  sacred  to  Mara, 
and  from  which  omens  were  wont  to  be  drawn  by 
the  nations  of  Italy.  A  bird  of  this  species  guided 
a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  sent  out  in  consequence  ol 
a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring  (Vkb  Sacrum),  and  alao 

1.  (lib.  vii.,  c.  6,  p.  310,  ed.  H  Steph.)— 2.  (c.  24,  p  9it.  ad 
Mattb.2-1.  (c  28.  p.  200.)-4.  (c.  27.  0  2M.> 
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gaye  n&flje  {Pieeniint)  to  the  new  community.  ( Vid. 

Dryocolapteb) 

PIGNORATI'CIA  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Piomob.) 
PI'GNORIS  CA'PIO.    ( Vid  Per  Pionoris  Cam- 

9KBM.) 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mandf  is  derived,  says  Gaius,'  from  pttgnus^  "  quia 
qxict  piffnori  daniur,  manu  traduntur.^*  This  is  one 
of  seTcral  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  ju- 
ri^id  wlien  they  attempted  etymological  explana- 
tion of  words.  (Vid  Mutuom.)  The  element  of 
|iignus  ( pig)  is  contained  in  the  word  pa{n)g'0  and 
tts  cognate  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it  is 
made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand. 
It  is  called  pignus  when  the  possession  of  the  thing 
is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is  made  a  security,  and 
hypotheca  when  it  is  made  a  security  without  be- 
ing put  in  his  possession.'  The  law  relating  to 
pignus  and  hypiptheca  was  in  all  essentials  the 
same.  The  object  of  the  pledging  is  that  the 
pledgee  shall,  in  case  of  necessity,  sell  the  pledge 
and  pay  himself  his  demand  out  of  the  proceeds. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  {res  hypotheca  dari  potest) 
for  any  obligation,  whether  money  borrowed  {mutua 
penLnia\  dos,  in  a  case  of  buying  and  selling,  letting 
and  hiring,  or  mandatum  ;  whether  the  obligatio  is 
conditional  or  unconditional ;  for  part  of  a  sum  of 
money  as  well  as  for  the  whole.*  Anything  could 
be  the  object  of  pledge  which  could  be  an  object  of 
sale  ^^  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
a  single  thing  or  a  university  of  things.  If  a  single 
thing  was  pledged,  the  thing  with  all  its  increase 
was  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  increased  by  alluvio.  If  a  shop  {taher- 
na)  was  pledged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were  pledged ; 
)nd  if  some  of  them  were  sold  and  others  brought 
n,  and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee's  security  was 
he  shop  and  all  that  it  contained  at  the  time  of 
jift  pledger's  death.*  If  all  a  man's  property  wa3 
;iledged,  the  pledge  comprehended  also  his  future 
iiroperty,  unless  such  property  was  clearly  ex- 
cepted. 

The  act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  form, 
in  which  respect  it  resembled  contracts  made  by 
consensus.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it.  It  was  called  contractus 
pigneratitius  when  it  was  a  case  of  pignus,  and 
pactum  hypothecBB  when  it  was  a  case  of  hypoth- 
eca :  in  the  former  case,  tradition  was  necessary. 
A  man  might  also,  by  his  testament,  make  a  pignus. 
The  intention  of  a  man  to  pledge  could  in  any  case 
bo  deduced  either  from  his  words  or  from  any  acts 
which  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation  than  an 
intention  to  pledge. 

A  man  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
ihe  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it ; 
but  a  part  owner  of  a  thing  could  pledge  his  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man's  property  if  the 
other  consented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
ward, but  in  either  case  this  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing  which  was  not 
his,  and  afterward  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  was  valid.* 

The  amount  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de- 
nended  on  the  agreement :  it  might  be  for  principal 
and  interest,  or  for  eitt.er ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  costs  and  expenses 
which  the  pledgee  mig)  t  be  put  to  on  account  of  the 
liiing  pledged.    For  ir  stance,  a  creditor  would  be 
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entitled  to  his  nef»«38ary  expenses  :)oncenung  f 
slave  or  an  estate  which  had  been  pigaerated. 

Pignus  miglit  be  created  by  a  judicisd  sentence, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  decree  of  the  praetor  giving 
to  a  creditor  poi^  er  to  take  possession  of  his  debt- 
or's property  {missio  creditons  in  bona  debitoris),  ei« 
ther  a  single  thing,  or  all  his  property,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  the  permission  or  command  of  thf 
magistratus  did  not  effect  a  pledge,  unless  the  p^r 
son  actually  took  possession  of  the  thing.  The  fol 
lowing  are  instances:  the  irf  missio  darani  infe<>ti 
causa  (ftVr  DAMNUM  Inpectum  :  legatorum  servaii 
dorum  causa,  which  had  for  it  \  object  the  spciiriny 
of  a  legacy  which  had  been  1  ift  sub  conditione  ('r 
die:*  missio  ventris  in  possessionem,  when  thp 
pregnant  widow  was  allowed  t  d  take  possession  ol 
the  inheritance  for  the  protect  ion  of  a  posthumus 
and  the  missio  rei  servandae  causa.  The  right 
which  a  person  obtained  by  such  immissio  was 
called  pignus  prsetorium.  It  was  called  pignoris* 
capio  when  the  praetor  allowed  the  goods  of  a  per- 
son to  be  taken  who  was  behaving  in  contempt  of 
the  court,  or  allowed  his  person  to  be  seized  aftf^f 
a  judgment  given  against  him  {ex  causa  juduati). 

There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  tacita  by 
potheca,  which  existed  not  by  consent  of  the  pai 
ties,  but  by  rule  of  law  {ipso  jure\  as  a  consequent^e 
of  certain  acts  or  agreements,  which  were  not  acts 
or  agreements  pertaining  to  pledging"  (in  quihus 
causis  pigmis  vel  hypotheca  laeite  contrahttur).  These 
hypothecae  were  general  or  special.  The  following 
are  instances  of  what  were  general  hypotheca; 
The  fiscus  had  a  general  hypotheca  in  respect  of  itj" 
claims  on  the  property  of  the  subject,  and  on  the 
property  of  its  agenls  or  officers :  the  husband  on 
the  property  of  him  who  promised  a  dos  ;  and  leg 
atees  and  fideicommissarii  in  respect  of  their  lega 
cies  or  fideicommissa,  on  that  portion  of  the  hered 
itas  of  him  who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  fiditi 
commissa.  There  were  other  cases  of  general  hy- 
pothecae. 

The  following  are  instances  of  special  hypothe 
cae :  The  lessor  of  a  praedium  urbanum  had  an  hy- 
potheca in  respect  of  his  claims  arising  out  of  the 
contract  of  hiring  on  everything  which  the  lessee 
brought  upon  the  premises  for  constant  use  {invecta 
et  illata).  The  lessor  of  a  prasdium  rusticum  had 
an  hypotheca  on  the  fruits  of  the  farm  as  soon  as 
they  were  collected.*  A  person  who  lent  money  to 
repair  a  house  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  house  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  the  money 
were  laid  out  on  it.  Pupilli  and  minores  had  an 
hopotheca  on  things  which  were  bought  with  their 
money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge  was  still  the 
owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing  and  enjoy  its  fruits.  But 
the  agreement  might  be  that  the  creditor  should 
have  the  use  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  inter- 
est, which  kind  of  contract  was  called  antichresis, 
or  mutual  use :  and  if  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  use,  the  creditor  could  not  use  the  thing.  The 
pledger  could  also  sell  the  thing  pledged,  unless 
there  were  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  but 
such  sale  did  not  affect  the  right  of  the  pledgee.  If 
the  pledger  sold  a  movable  thing  that  was  pigner- 
ated  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
creditor,  he  was  guilty  of  furtum.  If  the  pledger,  at 
thetimeof  a  pignus  being  given,  was  notthe  owner 
of  the  thing,  but  had  the  possession  of  it,  he  could 
still  acquire  the  property  of  the  thing  by  usucapion 
{Vid.  PossBSBio.) 

The  creditor  could  keep  possession  of  a  pignor- 
ated  thing  till  his  demand  vas  fully  satisfied,  and  h( 
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;oulJ  maintain  his  right  to  the  possession  against 
my  oth«r  person  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
hing.  He  could  also  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  him.  He  had  also  the  right,  in  case  his 
demand  was  not  satisfied  at  the  time  agreed  on,  to 
sell  U\e  thing  and  satisfy  his  demands  out  of  the 
oroceeds  {jus  distrakendi  sive  vendendi  pignu*). 
jlaius^  illustrates  the  maxim  that  he  who  was  not 
he  owner  of  a  thing  could  in  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  example  of  the  pledgee  selling  a  thing  pledged  ; 
but  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  will  of 
he  debtor,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of  pledg- 
ng ;  and  thus,  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor  who 
seUs  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  that  a  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  common,  but  it  was  declared 
by  Constantine  to  be  illegal.  {Vid.  Comhissoria 
Lbx.)  In  case  of  a  sale,  the  creditor,  according  to 
the  later  la"';  must  give  the  debtor  notice  of  his  in- 
tention tu  sell,  and  after  such  notice  he  must  wait 
two  years  before  he  could  legally  make  a  sale.  If 
anything  remained  over  after  satisfying  the  credit- 
or, it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to  the  debtor ;  and  if 
the  price  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  creditor's 
demand,  his  debtor  was  still  his  debtor  for  the  re- 
mainder. If  no  purchaser  at  a  reasonable  price 
could  be  found,  the  creditor  might  become  the  pur- 
chaser, but  still  the  debtor  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  thing  within  two  years  on  condition  of  fully  sat- 
isfying the  creditor." 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  he  whose  pledge  w^as  prior  in  time  had  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  rest  {potior  est  in  pignore  qui  prius 
credidit  pecuniam  et  accepit  hypolhecam*).  There 
were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for  instance, 
when  a  subsequent  pledgee  had  lent  his  money  to 
save  the  pledged  thing  from  destruction,  he  had  a 
preference  over  a  prior  pledgee.*  This  rule  has 
been  adopted  in  the  English  law  as  to  money  lent 
'in  ships  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothecse,  both  tacitae  and  founded  on 
contract,  had  a  preference  or  priority  ( privilcgium) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  fiscus  had  a  preference 
in  respect  of  its  claims ;  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
dos ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or  restora- 
tion of  a  building ;  a  pupillus  with  whose  money  a 
thing  had  been  bought.  Of  those  hypothecae  which 
were  founded  on  contract,  the  following  were  priv- 
ileged ;  the  hypothecae  of  those  who  had  lent  money 
for  the  purchase  of  an  immovable  thing,  or  of  a 
shop,  or  for  the  building,  maintaining,  or  improving 
of  a  house,  &c.,  and  had  contracted  for  an  hypothe- 
ca  on  the  thing;  there  was  also  the  hypotheca 
which  the  seller  of  an  immovable  thing  reserved 
by  contract  until  he  was  paid  tlie  purchase-money. 
Of  these  claimants,  the  fiscus  came  first ;  then  the 
wife  in  respect  of  her  dos ;  and  then  the  other  priv- 
ileged creditors,  according  to  their  priority  in  point 
of  time. 

In  the  case  of  unprivileged  creditors,  the  general 
rule,  as  already  observed,  was,  that  priority  in  time 
gave  priority  of  right.  But  an  hypotheca  which 
could  be  proved  by  a  writing  executed  in  a  certain 
public  form  {instnimentum  publict  confectum),  or 
which  was  proved  by  the  signatures  of  three  repu- 
table persons  {instrumentum  quasi  publiec  confectum\ 
had  a  priority  over  all  those  which  could  not  be  so 
proved.  If  several  hypothecse  of  the  same  kind 
were  of  the  same  date,  he  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  thing  had  a  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
nvei  ihe  rest,  was  entitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the  fuU 
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amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  ot'thc  liitrg 
pledged.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  obtain  the 
rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways.  If  he 
furnished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off  tlie  debt . 
on  the  condition  of  standing  in  his  place,  and  th« 
money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior  creditor,  tb^ 
subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the  place  of  tb  * 
prior  creditor.  Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thing  f:r- 
the  condition  that  the  purchase-money  should  go  t^i 
satisfy  a  prior  creditor,  he  thereby  stepped  into  h» 
place.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  also,  withoul 
the  consent  either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debt 
or,  pay  off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  place 
to  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  paid.  This  arranfr- 
ment,  however,  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  an  inter 
mediate  pledgee.^ 

Tlie  creditor  had  an  actio  hypothecaria  in  respect 
of  the  pledge  against  every  person  who  was  in  pos- 
session of  it,  and  had  not  a  better  right  than  him 
self.  This  right  of  action  existed  indifferently  in 
the  case  of  pignus  and  hypotheca.  A  lessor  had 
this  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  a 
praedium,  when  the  rent  was  not  paid  according  to 
agreement.  A  creditor  who  had  a  pignus  had  also 
a  right  to  the  interdictum  retinendse  et  recuperan- 
das  possessionis,  if  ho  was  disturbed  in  his  poif- 
session. 

The  pledgee  was  bound  to  restore  a  pignus  on 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  been  given, 
and  up  to  that  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it.  On  payment  of  the  debt  he  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger  for  the 
restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage  that  it 
had  sustained  through  his  neglect.  The  remedy  of 
the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his  proper  costs 
and  charges  in  respect  of  the  pledge,  and  for  any 
dolus  or  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  pledger  relating 
thereto,  was  by  an  actio  pignoratitia  contraria. 

The  law  of  pledges  at  Rome  was  principaDy 
founded  on  the  Edict.  Originally  the  only  mode  of 
giving  security  was  by  a  transfer  of  the  quiritariaa 
ownership  of  the  tiling  by  mancipatin  or  in  jure 
cessio  if  it  was  a  res  mancipi,  on  the  condition  of 
its  being  reconveyed  when  the  debt  was  paid  {sub 
lege  remancipationis  or  sub  fiducia),  ( Vid.  Fiducia^ 
But  in  this  case  the  debtor  had  no  security  against 
the  loss  of  his  property.  Ailerward  it  seems  that 
a  thing  was  merely  given  to  the  creditor  with  the 
condition  that  he  might  sell  it  in  case  his  demand 
was  not  satisfied.  But,  so  long  as  the  creditor  could 
not  protect  liis  possession  by  legal  means,  this  wa« 
a  very  insufficient  security.  Ultimately  the  prvtoi 
gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action  {actio  in  rem)^  undei 
the  name  Serviana  actio,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
property  of  a  colonus  which  was  his  security  for  his 
rent  ( pro  merccdibus  fundi) ;  and  this  right  of  ac 
tion  was  extended,  under  the  name  of  quasi  Servi- 
ana or  hypothecaria,  generally  to  creditors  who  hMl 
things  pignerated  or  hypothecated  to  them.*  As  to 
the  interdictum  Salvianum,  see  Interdictcm. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  was  gradually  develop 
ed,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  show  in  &  ly 
satisfactory  way  the  various  stages  of  its  growth. 
Some  of  the  rules  of  law  as  to  pledges  mentioned 
in  this  article  belong  to  a  later  period. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  has  many  points  of  re 
semblance  to  the  English  law,  but  more  is  compre 
bended  under  the  Roman  law  of  pledge  than  the 
English  law  of  pledge,  including  in  that  teim  mort- 
gage. Many  of  the  things  comprehended  in  the 
Roman  law  of  pledge  belong  to  the  English  ?iw  of 
lien,  and  to  other  divisions  of  English  law  which  arr 
not  included  under  pledge  or  mortgage.* 

There  is  an  English  treatise,  entitled  **  The  La'« 
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9i  Trudges  or  Pawiiti,  aa  It  was  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  <kc.,  by  Joha  AylifTe,  London,  1732," 
which  appears  to  contain  ill  that  can  be  said,  but 
the  author's  method  of  treating  the  subject  is  not 
perspicuous. 

PI  LA  (ff^alpa),  a  Ball.  The  game  at  ball  (at^tpta- 
riKTi)  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  earliest 
•ncs  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  an- 
eirnts  were  fond  of  attributing  the  invention  of  all 
larnes  to  particular  persons  or  occasions,  we  find 
ihc  same  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  this  game ;'  but  such  statements  do  not  deserve 
attention.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  in  refer- 
ence to  its  antiquity  is,  that  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,"  where  it  is  played  by  the  Phaeacian 
damsels  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  also  by  two  cel- 
ebrated performers  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  in  a 
most  artistic  manner,  accompanied  with  dancing. 

llie  various  movements  of  the  body  required  in 
the  game  of  ball  gave  elasticity  and  grace  to  the 
figu-e,  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Grei  ks.  The  Athenians  set  so  high  a  value  on  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicus  of  Carystus 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  this  game.'  It 
was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  of  Greece ; 
the  young  Spartans,  when  they  were  leavirig  the 
condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  a<l>aipeic*  probably 
because  their  chief  exercise  was  the  game  at  ball. 
Ev»^ry  complete  gymnasium  had  a  room  {a^aipia- 
rtjpiov,  a<bafpi(jTpa)  devoted  to  this  exercise  {vid. 
Gymnasium),  where  a  special  teacher  {a<^aipLaTLKuq) 
gave  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  required  no  small 
skill  and  practice  to  play  it  well  and  gracefully. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  favourite  with 
the  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  played  at 
liitrae  by  fiersons  of  all  ages.  Augustus  used  to 
play  at  ball.*  Pliny*  relates  how  much  his  aged 
Oiefvd  Spuricna  exercised  himself  in  this  game  for 
the  purpose  of  wardifig  off  old  age ;  and  under  the 
Smpire  it  was  generally  played  at  by  persons  before 
taking  the  bath,  in  a  room  (spJutrisierium)  attached 
to  the  baths  for  the  purpose  ;  in  which  we  read  of 
fhe  pilicTcpasy  or  player  at  tennis.' 

The  game  at  bsill  was  played  at  in  various  ways : 
tne  later  Greek  writers  mention  fiye  different 
n  odes,  ovpavia,  kmoKvpo^y  ^cuvivda^  upnaarov^  u7ru/5- 
<i.^/f,  and  there  were  probably  many  other  varie- 
t  es.  1.  Ovpavia  was  a  game  in  which  the  ball  was 
rarown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the  persons 
who  played  strove  to  catch  it  before  it  fell  to  the 
^ound.*  2.  'RmaKvpo^j  also  called  k^tjtLKTi  and 
irrlKoivoc,  was  the  game  at  football,  played  in  much 
the  same  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  anoth- 
er. •  This  was  a  favourite  game  at  Sparta,  where 
it  was  played  with  great  emulation.**  3.  ♦atv«v(Jo, 
called  i^rrlvda  by  Hesychius,**  was  played  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  threw  the  ball  from  one  to 
another ;  but  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  person 
who  had  the  ball  pretending  to  throw  it  to  a  certain 
individual,  and  while  the  latter  was  expecting  it, 
suddenly  turning  and  throwing  it  to  another.  Va- 
rious etymologies  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
grammarians.*'  4.  'ApTOffrov,  which  was  also  play- 
ed at  by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  H.\rpa8- 
run.  5.  'An6pf>a^i^  was  a  game  in  which  the  play- 
er threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as 

1.  (Ht-nxl.,  i.,  94.— Athen.,  i..  p.  14,  d.,  e.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii., 
80}— 9.  (vi.,  100,  dec. ;  viii.,  370,  Ac.)— 3.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  Itf,  a. 
— >Cou>pare  Suidas,  s.  ▼.  'Opvi/^.) — 4.  (Paus.,  iii.,  14,^  6. — 
BOckh,  (^orp.  IiMcr,  n.  1386,  1432.)— 5  (Suet..  Ocuv..  83  )— 6. 
<Bp.,  iii.,  I.)— 7.  (Sen.,  Ep.,  57.— Ordli,  Inscr.,  n.  2591.)— 8. 
(Pollaz,  Oaom.,  ix.,  106.— Ifenych.  and  Phot.,  ■.  ▼.— Eustath. 
ad  Od.,  Tiii.,  373,  p.  1601.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Ononi.,  ix.,  104.)— 10. 
(Siebelis  ad  Pau*.,  iii,  14,  (f  6.)— 11.  (s.  v.)— 12.  (Polliu,  Onom., 
PL.,  105*  -Etym.  Mtg  •.  r.  «»cyy/f.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  15,  m.) 
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to  cause  it  lo  rebound,  when  he  siiucl  u  Jown 
again  with  the  pahn  of  his  liand,  and  so  vent  on 
doing  many  times  :  the  number  of  times  was  count- 
ed.* We  learn  from  Plato,*  tliat  in  one  game  of 
hall,  played  at  by  boys,  though  wc  do  not  know 
what  kind  it  was,  the  boy  who  was  conquered  was 
called  ass  {dvoc)^  and  the  one  who  conquered  was 
named  king  ((^am^svi). 

Among  the  Romans,  the  game  at  ball  was  also 
played  at  in  various  ways.  Pila  was  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  for  any  kind  of  ball ;  but  the  balls  among 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds  :  the 
pila  in  its  narrower  sense,  a  small  ball ;  the  fulliSj  a 
great  balWlled  with  air  (vid.  Follis)  ;  and  the  pa- 
gamca^  of  wliich  we  know  scarcely  anything,  as  it  is 
only  mentioned  in  two  passages  by  Martial,'  but 
from  the  latter  of  which  we  may  conclude  tliat  il 
was  smaller  than  the  follis  and  larger  than  the  pila. 
Most  of  the  games  at  ball  among  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  ball. 
One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  playing  the  ball, 
where  two  persons  standing  opposite  to  one  anoth- 
er threw  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other,  was  called 
daialim  ludere.^  But  the  most  favourite  game  al 
ball  seems  to  have  been  the  trigon,  or  pila  tngonalis, 
which  was  played  at  by  three  persons,  who  stood  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  kv  TpLyuv(f>.  We  have  no 
particulars  respecting  it,  but  we  are  told  tliat  skil- 
ful players  prided  themselves  upon  catching  and 
throwing  the  ball  with  their  lefl  hand.^ 

The  ancient  physicians  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  exercise,  to  their  pa- 
tients ;  AntvUus*  gives  some  interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  .".ubject. 

The  persons  playing  with  the  pila  or  small  ball  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  taken  from  a  painimg  in 
the  baths  of  Titus,^  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
particular  kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at.  1  hree 
of  the  players  have  two  balls  each.'* 


PILA.       {Vtd.  M0RT.iRIUM) 

PILA'NI.  iVid.  Army,  Roman-,  p.  103.) 
PILENTUM,  a  splendid  four-wheeled  cania(!c. 
furnished  with  soft  cushions,  which  conveyed  the 
Roman  matrons  in  sacred  processiona,  and  in  goin? 
to  the  Circensian  and  other  games.*  This  distinc 
tion  was  granted  to  them  by  the  senate  on  account 
of  their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and  jewels 
on  a  particular  occasion  for  the  service  of  the 
s^ate.**  The  vestal  virgins  were  conveyed  in  the 
same  manner.'*  The  pilentum  was  probably  very 
like  the  Harmamaxa  and  Carpe.vtum,  but  open  at 
the  sides,  so  that  those  who  sat  in  it  nc  ght  both  see 
and  be  seen. 

PI'LEUS  or  FILEUM,*'  pilca   virorum  «Mw^" 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  105.)— 2.  (Thoret.,  p.  l40.)-3.  (vii.,  32, 
7;  XIV.,  43.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Cure.,  ii.,  3,  17.)— 5.  (Marl.,  xiv,  40; 
Tii.,  72,  9.)— 6.  (ap.  Oribas.,  vi.,  82.)— 7.  (Dcs'^r.  dcs  bains  de 
Titus,  pi.  17.)— 8.  (Biirette,  Do  la  Spheristique,  p.  214,  Ac,  in 
M^ni.  de  TAcad.  dps  Inscr.,  vol.  i.  —  Krau«c,  Gymnoatik  und 
A«on.  d.  Hell.,  p  29»,  Ac- Becker,  Callus,  vol.  i.,  p.  268,  <tc. 
—9.  (Virsf.,  iEa.,  viii.,  606.— Ilor.,  Epist.,  II.,  i.,  l»2.-CI;iudiwi, 
De  Nupt.  Honor.,  285.— Isid.  Ilisp.,  Orig.,  xx.,  12.)— 10.  (Ur. 
▼^  85.)~11.  (Prudenlius  contni  Sym.,  ij.,  sub  fiu.)— IS.  (Nn» 
Marc.,  111.)— 13.  (Serr.  in  Virg.,  Xu.,  ix  ,  616  ) 
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am.  PILE'OLUS  or  PII.E'OLUM»  (Trr^of,  dim.  m- 
^40Vf  second  dim.  mXidiov ;  niXryiat  yrtAwrov),  any 
piece  of  felt ;  more  especially,  a  sciillcap  of  fpit.  a  hat. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  feltmg  {,if 
mhiriKij*)  is  a  more  ancient  invention  than  weav- 
ing {vid.  Tela),  nor  that  both  of  these  arts  came 
into  Europe  from  Asia. 

From  the  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with  this 
article  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer'  and  Hesiod,* 
the  use  of  felt  passed,  together  with  its  name,  to  the 
Romans.  Among  them  the  employment  of  it  was 
always  far  less  extended  than  among  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  Pliny,  in  one  sentence,  "  Lana  et  per 
se  coacta.  vestcm  faciunt^^^  gives  a  Tery  exact  account 
of  the  process  of  felting.*  A  Latin  sepulchral  in- 
scription* mentions  "  a  manufacturer  of  woollen 
felt"  {lanarius  coactiliarius),  at  the  same  time  indica- 
ting that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Italy  {Lariseus). 

The  principal  use  of  felt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  to  make  coverings  of  the  head  for  the 
male  sex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
scuUcap.  It  was  often  more  elevated,  though  still 
round  at  the  top.  In  this  shape  it  appears  on 
coins,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  such  as  ex- 
hibit the  symbols  of  the  Dioscuri ;  and  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  its  summit 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  flamines  and  Salii, 
in  three  figures  of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Apex. 
But  the  apex,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  was  sometimes  conical;  and  conical  or 
pointed  caps  were  certainly  very  common.  One 
use  of  this  form  probably  was  to  discharge  the  rain 
and  wet,  as  when  they  were  worn  by  fishermen' 
and  by  mariners.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers,"  the  advantages  of  this  particular  shape  are  less 
obvious,  and,  accordingly,  the  bonnet  worn  by  the 
ploughman  in  the  woodcut^  page  225,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  reaper  at  page  429.  A  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  pointed  cap  is  that  worn 
by  the  Dbsultor  at  page  350.  Private  persons 
also  among  the  Romans,  and  still  more  frequently 
miong  the  Greeks,  availed  themselves  of  the  com- 
ibrts  of  the  felt  cap  on  a  journey,  in  sickness,  or  in 
'•ase  of  unusual  exposure.*     On  returning  home 


1.  (Colum.,  De  Arbor.,  25.)— 2.  (Plato,  Polil.,  li.,  9,  p.  296,  cd. 
R«kker.)--3.  (U.,  x.,  265.)— 4.  (Op.  el  Dies,  542,  546.)— 5.  (H. 
N..  viii.,  48,  8.  73.)-6.  (Gruter.  p.  ^^9,  n.  4.)— 7.  (Theocrit., 
IX.  ,  13.— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  212.)— 8.  (Hesiod.  Op.  et  Dies, 
J45-547.)— ».  (Mart.,xiv.,  132.— Sueton.,  Nero,  26.) 
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from  a  party,  a  person  sometimes  carried  hik  Ciif 
and  slippers  under  his  arm.* 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  caps  wexts 
symbolically  assigned  in  reference  to  the  cuatoma 
above  related.  The  painter  Nicomachiis  first  rep 
resented  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no  doubt  to  indicate  hii 
seafaring  life.*  The  preceding  wtxxlcut  shows  him 
clothed  in  the  Exomis,  and  in  the  act  of  olieiinir 
wine  to  the  Cyclops.*  He  here  wears  the  round 
cap,  but  more  commonly  both  he  and  the  boatman 
Charon  (see- woodcut,  p.  426)  have  it  pointed.  Vul- 
can (see  woodcut,  p.  610)  and  Daedalus  wear  the 
caps  of  common  artificers. 

A  cap  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Phrygian  bonnet."  Tlie  Mysian  pi- 
leus,  mentioned  by  Aristophanes/  must  have  been 
one  of  this  kind.  For  we  find  it  continually  iotro- 
duced  as  the  characteristic  symbol  of  Asiatic  life  in 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam  (see  woodcut,  p 
750)  and  Mithras  (woodcut,  p.  15),  and,  in  short,  in 
all  the  representations,  not  only  of  Trojans  and 
Phrygians,  but  of  Amazons  (woodcut,  p.  765),  anH 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  oi 
nations  dwelling  still  farther  east.  The  representa- 
tions of  this  Phrygian  or  Mysian  cap  in  sculptured 
marble  show  that  it  was  made  of  a  strong  and  stiff 
material,  and  of  a  conical  form,  though  bent  forward 
and  downward.  By  some  Asiatic  nations  it  was 
worn  erect,  as  by  the  Sacae,  whose  stiff  peakec) 
caps  Herodotus  describes  under  the  name  of  xvp- 
Satrlai.  The  form  of  those  worn  by  the  Armenians 
{niXotpopoi  *ApfjLev£oi*)  is  shown  on  various  croins. 
which  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Verus  on  occa 
siun  of  the  successes  of  the  Roman  army  in  Anne 
nia,  A.D.  161.  It  is  sometimes  erect,  but  some- 
times bent  downward  or  truncated.  The  same  va- 
riety may  be  observed  in  the  Dacian  caps  as  ex 
hibited  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  struck  A.D.  103. 
(Compare  the  woodcut,  p  378.)  The  truncated 
conical  hat  i?  most  distinctly  seen  on  two  of  the 
Sarmatians  in  the  group  at  page  171.  Strabo  ob- 
serves  that  caps  of  felt  were  necessary  in  Media  on 
account  of  the  cold.*  He  calls  the  Persian  cap 
TTiXvfia  TTvpyuTOVy  i  c,  "  felt  shaped  like  a  lower.  **' 

Another  singular  variety  of  the  Asiatic  pileus  was 
that  of  the  Lycians,  which  was  surrounded  with 
feathers,*  and  must  have  resembled  the  head-dress- 
es of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  felt  was  the  em 
blem  of  liberty.  When  a  slave  obtained  his  free 
dom,  he  had  his  head  shaven,  and  wore  instead  of 
his  hair  an  undyed  pileus  {iriXeov  Xnncov^).  Thia 
change  of  attire  took  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fero- 
nia,  who  was  the  goddess  of  freedmen.**  The  fig- 
ure of  Liberty  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  struck  A.D.  146,  holds  this  cap  in  the  right 
hand. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  have  to  consider  otl.en 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hats  worn  by 
Europeans  in  modern  times.  The  Greek  word  rrc 
TocTOf,  dim.  nsTdtyiov,  derived  from  rreruvvvfu^  "ir 
expand,"  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the  form  pe 
tasus,  dim.  pctasuncultu^  well  expressed  the  distuict- 
ive  shape  of  these  hats.  What  was  taken  fron 
their  height  was  added  to  their  width.  Those  al 
ready  described  had  no  brim  :  the  petasus  of  everi 
variety  had  a  brim,  which  was  either  exactJy  oi 
nearly  circular,   and  which  varied  greatly  in   it? 


1.  (Hor.,  Epist..  I.,  xiii.,  15.)— 8.  (Plm..  H.  N..  xxxri.,  ^  ». 
—3.  (Winckelmann,  Mon.  Ined.,  ii.,  154. —  Homer,  Oil,  ix. 
S45_S47.)— 4.  (Acharn.,  429.)-5.  (BruDck,  Anal.,  ii.,  146.)-« 
(xi.,  p.  563,  ed.  Sieb.)— 7.  (xr.,  p.  MI.)-«.  (Herod.,  rii^  «.)- 
9.  (Diod.  Sic,  Exc.  Leg.,  xxii.,  p.  625,  ed.  We««.— Fiaut.,  Am 
phit.,  I.,  i ,  806.— Peraiua,  ▼.,  M.)— 10.  (SOTrina  im  Vuf^  JEk. 
viii.,  S64.) 
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xridtli.  In  some  caM»  it  is  a  circular  disk  without 
any  crown  at  all,  and  oAen  there  is  only  a  depres- 
sion or  slight  concavity  in  this  disk  fitted  to  the  top 
of  the  head.  Of  this  a  beautiful  example  is  pre- 
sented in  a  recumbent  statue  of  Endymion,  habited 
as  a  hunter,  and  sleeping  on  his  scarf.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  this  statue  belongs  to  the  Townley 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  shows  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  petasus  tied  under  the  chin. 
In  other  instances  it  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead 
of  lieing  tied  before  it.  (See  the  next  woodcut.) 
V'ery  frequently  v/o  observe  a  boss  on  the  top  of 
the  petasus,  in  the  situation  in  whic'i  it  appears  in 
the  woodcuts,  pages  62,  227,  332.  in  these  wood- 
cuts, and  in  that  here  introduced,  the  brim  of 
the  petasus  is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Frequent- 
ly the  crown  is  in  the  form  of  a  scullcap  ;  we  also 
find  it  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  brim.  The 
Greek  petasus,  in  its  most  common  form,  agreed  with 
the  cheapest  hats  of  undyed  felt  now  made  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  heads  of  rustics  and  artificers  in  our 
streets  and  lanes,  we  often  see  forms  the  exact 
counterpart  of  those  which  we  most  admire  in  the 
works  of  ancient  art.  The  petasus  is  still  also  com- 
monly worn  by  agricultural  labourers  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  In  ancient  times  it  was  preferred  to 
the  scullcap  as  a  protection  from  the  sun,'  and  on 
this  account  Caligula  permitted  the  Roman  sena- 
tors to  wear  it  at  the  theatres.'  It  was  used  by 
vhepherds,^ hunters,  and  travellers*  The  annexed 
vfwdcut  is  from  a  fictile  vase  belonging  to  Mr. 


Hope,*  and  it  represents  a  Greek  soldier  in  his  hat 
and  blanket.  (Ktrf.  Pallium.)  The  ordinary  dress 
of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  well  exhibited  in  the  Pan- 
athenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  the  hat  and  scarf*  {Vid. 
Chlamts.)  Among  imaginary  beings,  the  same 
costume  w^as  commonly  attributed  to  Mercury,^  and 
sometimes  to  the  Dioscuri. 

Ancient  authors  mention  three  varieties  of  the 
petasus,  the  Thessalian,*  Arcadian,*  and  the  Laco- 
nian  ;*•  but  they  do  not  say  in  what  the  difference 
consisted.  In  like  manner,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
in  what  respects  the  Caubia  differed  from  the  peta- 

1.  (Saet.,  Octar.,  82.)— 2.  (Dio  Cms,,  lix.,  7.)— 8.  (Callim., 
Fra«.,  125.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Amph.,  Prol.,  143  ;  I.,  i.,  287.— Pseud., 
IL,  ir.,  45 ;  IV.,  rii.,  flO.— Bronck,  Anal.,ii  ,  170.)— 5.  (Costume, 
i.,  71.)— 6.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  5  ;  ii.,  41  .—Philemon,  p.  307,  ed. 
Ifeineke.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  IM.)  —  7.  (Arnob.  odr.  Gent., 
n.~MttrtianQ»  Capella,  ii.,  176.— Ephippus  ap.  Athen.,xii.,537, 
/".)— 8.  (Dion  Cm*.,  1.  c— Callim.,  Fimg.,  124.— Schol.  in  Soph., 
Oi.  Col.,  316.)-^.  (Branck,  Anal.,  ii.,  884.— Dio^.  Laert.,  ^i., 
lot.}— 10   (Anian,  Tact.,  p.  12,  ed.  Blancardi.) 


sus,  although  they  ai  s  distinctly  opposeu  to  one  an 
other  by  a  writer  in  Athenaeus.^  Moreover,  in  tht 
later  Greek  authors  we  find  nlXo^  used  to  dencte  a 
hat  of  other  materials  besides  felt.* 

On  the  use  of  felt  in  covering  the  feet,  see  Vdo. 

Felt  was  likewise  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets 
{Vid.  Galea.)  Being  generally  thicker  than  com- 
mon cloth,  it  presented  a  more  effectual  obstacle  to 
missile  weapons.  Hence,  when  the  soldiers  un- 
der Julius  Cssar  were  much  annoyed  by  Pompey's 
archers,  they  made  shirts  or  other  coverings  of  felt, 
and  put  them  on  for  their  defence.'  Thucydides 
refers  to  the  use  of  similar  means  to  protect  the 
body  from  arrows  ;*  and  even  in  besieging  and  de- 
fending cities,  felt  was  used,  together  with  hides  and 
sackcloth,  to  cover  the  wooden  towers  and  military 
engines.* 

PILI'CREPUS.    {Vid,  PiLA.) 

*PILOS  (irtAof),  most  probably,  according  to  Ad 
ams,  the  Gall  of  the  Oak,  or  Cynipkit  nidus  Galla  dir 
tus'*  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory.* 

PILUM.     (Kirf.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

PINACOTHE'CA  {mva^,  ^vicn\  a  Picture-galle 
ry.  Marcellus,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  first 
displayed  the  works  of  Greek  painters  and  sculptors 
to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for  the  ifine  arts  was 
gradually  matured  by  the  conquests  of  L.  Scipio, 
Flamininus,  and  L.  Paullus,  and  grew  into  a  passion 
after  the  spoils  of  Achaia  had  been  transported  by 
Mummius  to  Rome.  Objects  of  this  description 
were  at  first  employed  exclusively  for  the  decora- 
tion of  temples  and  places  of  public  resort,  but  pri- 
vate collections  were  soon  formed;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  we  find  that  in  the  houses 
of  the  more  opulent  a  room  was  dev<ited  to  the  re- 
ception of  paintings  and  statues.^  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Vitruvius  includes  the  pirfznrtheca  among 
the  ordinar>*  apartments  of  a  complete  niJL-^ion,  and 
Tives  directions  that  it  should  be  of  ample  s:rc  nnd 
idcing  the  north,  in  order  that  the  light  might  be 
equable  and  not  too  strong.* 

•PINNA  {mwa)t  a  species  of  bivalved  shellfish, 
of  the  muscle  kind,  the  same  with  our  pearl  mus- 
cle. It  is  referable  to  the  genus  Ptnna,  L.  The 
ancient  stories  respecting  the  Pinna,  and  its  com- 
panion the  small  crab,  are  purely  imaginary.*    ( Vid 

PiNNOPHVLAZ.) 

♦PINNOPH'YLAX  (Trtvvo^i'Aa^'  or  mvvoT7ipm)y  a 
minute  species  of  Crab,  the  Cancer  Pinnoteret,  L., 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  tziwa,  and  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  act  as  a  watch  or  guard  for  the  latter. 
Hence  its  Greek  name  of  inwo^v'Ka^^  from  mwa 
and  ^Xa^, ''  a  guard,"  and  its  other  Greek  appella- 
tion of  mwoTvpn^t  from  nlwa  and  Ti7p^w,  *'  to  pre- 
serve'* or  "  keep."  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
Pinnophylax  kept  guard  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pinna 
as  it  lay  open,  and,  when  any  small  fish  came  f*ear, 
it  slightly  bit,  as  a  signal,  the  inner  parts  of  the  Pii  - 
na,  passing  within  at  the  same  time ;  the  Pinna 
thereupon  immediately  closed  its  mouth,  and  ban- 
queted along  with  the  Pinnophylax  upon  the  cap- 
tive. Cuvier  regards  the  whole  story  as  fabulous. 
Pennant  calls  the  Pinnophylax  the  Pea-crab,  Caneet 
pisum.^^ 

•PINUS  {vevKfi),  the  Pine-tree.  "The  species 
of  Pinet  are  so  indistinctly  marked  in  the  ancient 
works  that  they  cannot  now  be  recognised.  Spren- 
gel,  aller  changing  his  mind  several  times  on  the 
subject,  comes  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


1.  (xii..  537.  e.)— 2.  (Athen.,  ▼!.,  274.)— 3.  (C««.,  B.  C,iil, 
44.)— 4.  (iv.,  34.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 5.  (^neas  Tactius,  33.)— « 
(Theophr..  H.  P.,  iii.,  7.— Adan  •,  Append.,  «.  v.)— 7.  (Varro,  R. 
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^tixtf  is  tho  Pmus  cembraj  or  Siberian  Stone  Pine. 
Stackhouso  hesitates  between  it  and  the  P.pinea,  or 
Stone  Pine.  Its  fruit  is  called  oTooCi^m.*'  Sibthorp 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  Pinus  maritinia,  to  which 
he  gives  the  modern  Greek  name^of  TreuKOf :  *'This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  Greece.  It  fur- 
nishes a  resin  (jbvrlvri),  tar,  and  pitch  {maaa)^  all  of 
considerable  importance  for  economical  purposes. 
Throughout  Attica,  the  wine  is  preserved  from  be- 
coming acid  by  means  of  the  resin,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  a  half  to  20 
okes  of  wine.  The  tar  and  pitch  for  ship-building 
are  taken  from  this  tree  and  the  ^trvf,  or  Pinus  pi- 
nea.  The  resinous  parts  of  the  wood  of  the  ireu- 
noq  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  serve'  for  can- 
dles, called  in  modern  Greek  dadia  (a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  ddJcf).  The  cones  {kovvol)  are  some- 
times put  into  the  wine  barrels."  A  practice  very 
general  throughout  Greece,  but  which  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  at  Athens,  may  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  the  connexion  of  the  fir-cone 
(surmounting  the  thyrsus)  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  fir-trees 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  turpentine,  which 
distils  copiously  from  the  wound.  This  juice  is 
mixed  with  the  new  wine  in  large  quantities ;  the 
Greeks  supposing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  it  any  length  of  time  without  this  mixture. 
The  wine  has,  in  consequence,  a  very  peculiar  taste, 
but  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  after  a  little  use. 
This,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  was  an  ancient 
custom  also :  the  Athenians,  therefore,  might  nat- 
urally enough  have  placed  the  fir-cone  in  the  hands 
of  Bacchus.*     (Fit/.  Pit  vs.) 

*P1PER.     {Vid.  Peperi.) 

PISCATO'KII  LUDI.    {Vid.  Ludi  PfscATORii.) 

PISCrNA.     {Vid.  BiTHs,  p.  H8.) 

♦PISSASPHALTOS  { maada^'KTo^^  probably 
the  Malihay  or  Mineral  Pitch  of  modem  mineralo- 
gists. Cleaveland  says  of  it :  "  The  ancients  are 
reptirted  to  have  employed  it  as  a  cement  in  the 
construction  of  walls  abd  buildings  '" 

•PISTAC'IA  (7r<(7rd/i«i),  the  Pistachio-nut-tree, 
or  Pistachia  vera.*  "  Thf  Pistachio  nut  is  very  cele- 
brated," says  Adams,  "  in  the  East  and  in  Sicily. 
Galen  says  that  it  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  bit- 
terness and  astringency,  and  that  it  proves  useful  in 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  but  that  it  affords  little 
nourishment.  He  adds  that  it  is  neither  beneficial 
nor  injurious  to  the  stomach.  Simeon  Seth  remarks 
that  the  moderns  looked  upon  Pistacs  as  stomachic. 
Averrhoes  speaks  highly  of  them.  Rhases  says  they 
are  of  a  hotter  nature  than  almonds.  Theophras- 
tus  ('escribes  the  Pistachio- tree  as  a  species  of  tur- 
pentine, and  it  is  now  acknowledged  as  such." 

PISTILLUM.     ( Vul.  MoRTARiuM.) 

PISTOR  («pro7ro/6f),  a  Baker,  from  pinsere,  to 
pound,  since  corn  was  pounded  in  mortars  before 
the  invention  of  mills.  (Ktrf.  Mola.)  At  Rome 
bread  was  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  house  ;  and  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  slaves  specially 
kept  for  this  purpose  in  private  houses,  till  B.C. 
173.*  In  Varro's  time,  however,  good  bakers  were 
highly  prized,  and  great  sums  were  paid  for  slaves 
who  excelled  in  this  art.*  The  name  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  was  also 
given  to  jastry-cooks  and  confectioners,  in  which 
case,  however,  they  were  usually  called  pistores  dul- 
ciarii  or  candidarii  •  The  bakers  at  Rome,  like 
most  other  tradespeople,  formed  a  collegium.' 


1  (Theophr.,  If.  P.,  i.,  3.— Diuscor.,  ...  80— Adanm,  Append., 
•.  V. — VValjiolo's  M^'nioir;*,  vol.  i.,  235,  23^  ". — 2.  (Dioscor.,  i., 
100. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Nicand.,  Pheriac.,  8ttl. — Ad- 
tms.  Comment,  in  Paul.  /Efi,\n.y  107.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii., 
ll,«.28.)— 5.  (Cell.,  XV.,  !».)-* 6.  (Mart.,  xvi.,  222.  — Orelli, 
MCT.,  n.  4263.)— 7.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4,  s.  1.— Dig  27,  t.t.  1,  ■.  46.) 
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Bread  was  often  baked  in  moulds  called  trioput 
and  the  loaves  thus  baked  were  termed  ariyptidu 
In  one  of  the  bakehouses  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
several  loaves  have  been  found  apparently  baked  il 
moulds,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  artop- 
ticii;  they  are  represented  below.  They  are  flat. 
and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 


Bread  was  not  generally  made  at  home  at  Ath 
ens,  but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly  b^ 
women  called  upToizuXideq}  These  women  seen* 
to  have  been  what  the  fish- women  of  London  at«  at 
present ;  they  excelled  in  abuse,  whence  Aristoph- 
anes' says,  XoidofjelaBaL  uanep  uproir6Xi6a{;.* 

PISTRI'NUM.     ( Vid.  MoLA,  Mobtahium.) 

•PITHE'CUS.     ( Vid.  SiMiA.) 

♦PITYOCAMPE  {KiTvoKdfnrv),  the  Caterpillar  of 
the  pine-tree.  *'Sprengel  remarks  that  there  are 
several  species  of  caterpillars  which  infest  pines, 
such  as  the  Liparis  monacka^  Lasiocampi  pini^  &c. 
They  are  treated  of  as  being  deadly  poisons  by  Di- 
oscorides  and  the  other  writers  on  Toxicology.''* 

♦PITYS  {nirvc),  the  Pinvs  pinea,  or  Stone  Pine 
*' Stackhouse,"  says  Adams,  "complains  of  the  dif 
ficulty  of  distinguishing  the  irtvKTj  from  the  tit^ 
of  Theophrastus.  Both  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse 
think  they  see  traces  of  the  Larch,  or  Pinus  larir, 
in  the  ttItv^  (^€ipo<^po^^  but  I  agree  with  Schneider 
that  there  are  no  certain  grounds  for  this  opinion. 
Sprengel  sets  down  the  Trtrvf  of  Dioscorides  as  be- 
ing  the  Pinus  pinea,  or  Stone  Pine."  According  to 
Coray,  the  r/n>f  is  called  in  modern  Greek  KOKKot- 
vupta,  from  the  fruit  KOKKuvupiov^  ancipnlly  called 
<TTp66t?  Of.  KoKKuvjj  also  was  an  ancient  name.  The 
kernels  of  the  Stone  Pine  are  brought  to  table  in 
Turkey.  According  to  Russell,  they  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  kitchens  of  Aleppo.  The  seeds  of  the 
Stone  Pine  are  still  collected  with  great  industry 
in  Elis,  and  form  an  object  of  exportation  to  Zante 
and  Cephallonia,  as  well  as  other  places.  Both  the 
mrvc  and  ttcvkti  are  much  used  for  ship- build  ing. 
Their  timber  is  said  to  be  much  harder  and  lougluT 
than  that  of  our  northern  firs,  and,  conspqueiuly. 
more  lastmg.* 

PL.ETORIA  LEX.     {Vid.  Curator  ) 

PLAGA.     {Vid.  Retb.) 

PLAGIA'RIUS.     {Vid.  Plagium.) 

PLA'GIUM.  This  offence  was  the  subject  of  a 
Fabia  lex,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero.''  and  is  as- 
signed to  the  consulship  of  Quintus  Fabius  and  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  B.C.  183.  The  chief  provisiona 
of  the  lex  are  collected  from  the  Digest  :*  ••  If  a  free 
man  concealed,  kept  confined,  or  knowingly,  with 
dolus  malus,  purchased  an  ingenuus  or  hberttnoa 
against  his  will,  or  participated  in  any  such  acts ; 
or  if  he  persuaded  another  man's  male  or  female 
slave  to  run  away  from  a  master  or  mistress, 
or  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  mastei 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  11. ».  «7,  28.— Plaut.,  Aulal.,  ii.,  •,  4.; 
—2.  (Compare  Aristonh.,  Veap.,  1389.  &c.)— 3.  (Id.,  Rma^Mi.: 
—4.  (B«cker,  Chanklea,  vol.  i.,  p.  SS4.)— 6.  (Adams,  AppMt. 
».  v.)— 6.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  7.-Id.,  c.  PI.,  i,,  0.— DiomK, 
).,  86.— Adams,  Append.,  •.  v.)— 7  (Pro  Rabirin,  e  3  }-8  {Wi 
tit.  14,  s.  C.) 


PLAUSTRUM 


FLliBES. 


•r  lOMtress  cmicealed,  kept  confined,  or  parobaeed 
knowingly,  with  doias  malus,  such  male  or  female 
alavc,  or  participated  in  any  such  acts,  be  was  UaUe 
to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Fabia."  The  penalty  of 
U*e  lex  was  pecuniary ;  but  this  fell  into  disuse,  and 
'^rsons  who  otfended  against  the  lex  were  punished 
tivcirding  to  the  nature  of  their  offence,  and  were 
(generally  condemned  to  the  mines.  A  senatus  con- 
sul turn  ad  legem  Fabiam  did  not  allow  a  master 
to -give  or  sell  a  runaway  slave,  which  was  tech- 
mcally  caDed  "fugam  vendere;"  but  the  provis- 
ion did  not  apply  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  ab- 
sent, nor  to  the  case  of  a  runaway  slave  when  the 
master  had  commissioned  any  one  to  go  ailer  him 
and  sell  him :  it  was  the  object  of  the  provision  to 
encourage  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consultum  by  which  the  lex 
Fabia  was  amended  does  not  appear.  The  word 
plagium  is  said  to  come  from  the  Greek  n^AyioCf  ob- 
lique, indirect,  dolosus.  He  who  committed  p|la- 
gium  was  plagiarius,  a  word  which  MartiaU  applies 
to  a  person  wiio  falsely  gave  himself  out  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  book ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  has 
4;ome  into  common  use  in  our  language.' 

♦PLAT'ANUS  (ir^rovof),  the  Plane-tree. 
*•  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  *'  that 
the  TrAaravoc  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and 
others,  is  the  Platanus  OrientaltSf  or  Eastern  Plane- 
tree.  Its  fruit  forms  into  spherical  balls,  which 
were  called  ofoipia  by  the  Greeks,  and  pilulas  by 
the  Latins."  Another  name  for  this  tree  was  ir'ki- 
vavtaToq.  Both  appellations  are  derived  from  frXo- 
rvc,  *'  broad,''  as  rderring  to  the  spreading  branches 
and  broad  leaves  of  the  Plane-tree.* 

PLAUSTRUM  or  PLOS TRUM,  dim.  PLOSTEL- 
LUM  (ofta^ay  dint.  ufia^ic)y  a  Cart  or  Wagon.  This 
vehicle  had  commonly  two  wheels,  but  sometimes 
four,  and  it  was  then  called  the  plaualrum  majus. 
The  invention  of  four-wheeled  wagons  is  attributed 
to  the  Phrygians.* 

Besides  the  wheels  and  axle,  the  plaustrum  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  pole  (temo),  to  the  hinder  part  of 
which  was  fastened  a  table  of  wooden  planks.  The 
blocks  uf  stone,  or  other  things  to  be  carried,  were 
either  laid  upon  this  table  without  any  other  sup- 
port, or  an  additional  security  was  obtained  by  the 
use  either  of  boards  at  the  sides  {vireprtpia%  or  of 
a  laige  wii^ker  basket  tied  upon  the  cart  {Tzeipiv^). 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at 
Rome,  exhibits  a  cart,  the  body  of  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a  basket.  Similar  vehicles  are  still  used 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  being  employed  more  es- 
pecially to  carry  charcoal. 


lu  many  cases,  though  not  universally,  the  wheels 
avere  fastened  to  thb  axle,  which  moved,  as  in  our 
ch'-dren's  carts,  within  wooden  rings  adapted  for 
its  rocoption,  and  fastened  to  the  body.  These 
rings  \^ere  called  in  Greek  u^onodecy  in  Latin 
grlnuctUa.  The  parts  of  the  axis  which  revolved 
within  them  wore  sometimes  cased  with  Iron.' 


The  commonest  kind  of  cart-wheel  was  that  caUisij 
tympanum^  "the  drum,"  from  its  resemblance  W 
the  musical  instrument  of  the  same  name.'  It  wa» 
nearly  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  was  made  either  hr 
sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  a  horizontal  d\ 
rection,  or  by  nailing  together  boards  of  the  requi 
site  shape  and  size.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  prece 
ding  woodcut,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  ol 
Septimius  ScTerus  at  Rome.  Although  these  wheeh 
were  excellent  for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  am 
did  not  cut  up  the  fields,  yet  they  rendered  it  ne 
cessary  to  take  a  long  circuit  in  turning.  They  ad 
vanced  slowly.*  They  also  made  a  loud  creaking 
which  was  heard  to  a  great  distance  {stridenha 
plauslr  %*  gementia*).  Their  rude  construction  made 
them  liable  to  be  overturned  with  their  load  of 
stone,  timber,  manure,  or  skins  of  wine,^  whence  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  prohibited  heavily-loaded  wag- 
ons from  entering  the  city  hf  Rome.*  The  wagon- 
er  was  sometimes  required  to  aid  the  team  with 
his  shoulder.  Accidents  of  this  kind  gave  origin  to 
the  proverb  "  Plaustrum  perculi,*'  meaning,  "  I  have 
had  a  misfortune."'  Carts  of  this  description,  hav- 
ing solid  wheels  without  spokes,  are  still  used  in 
Greece*  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.* 
PLEBE'II  LUDI.  ( Vid.  Ludi  Plebbii.) 
PLEBES  or  PLEBS,  PLEBEII.  This  word  con- 
tains the  same  root  as  im-pUo,  com^pUo,  &.C.,  and 
is,  therefore,  etymologically  connected  with  ir^- 
Boq,  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  more  correct  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, while  others  wrongly  called  them  dz/^iof  or  oi. 

illfiOTlKoi. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  commons  or  thr 
commonalty  of  Rome,  and  thus  constituted  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  in^ri- 
ods  of  Roman  history  its  peculiar  character  and  in- 
terest. Before  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  the  mcst  in- 
consistent  notions  were  entertained  by  scholars  with 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  relations  to  the 
patricians ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pointed  out  the  real  position  which  they  occu- 
pied in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  respecting 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  began  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Roman  population.  Dionysius  and  Livy  repre- 
sent them  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Romans 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  low  multitude  of  outcasts  who 
flocked  to  Rome  at  the  time  when  Romulus  opened 
the  asylum.**  If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  these 
accounts  of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  conceive 
tbem  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Romans), 
who,  after  their  territory  was  conquered,  were  kept 
in  tlRt  state  of  submission  in  which  conquered  na- 
tions v'cre  so  frequently  held  in  early  times.  There 
are  also  some  other  statements  referring  to  such  an 
early  ex*?tence  of  the  plebeians ;  for  the  clients,  in 
the  time  of  Romulus,  are  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  r'ebeians."  In  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
the  position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  un- 
doubtedly fa;  more  favourable  than  that  of  a  ple- 
beian, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
plebeians  may  for  Uiis  reason  have  entered  into  the 
relation  of  clientela  to  some  patricians,  and  have 
given  up  the  rights  which  they  had  as  free  plebe- 
ians ;  and  occurrences  of  this  kind  may  have  given 
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p.  102,  103.)— 9.  (Sir  R  K.  Portcr'a  Travel-,  vol.  ii..  p  533 
—10.  (Dnmys.,  i.,  8.— Liv..  t,  8)  —  II  (Dionvt.  t  0  — Plit 
RomaL,  U— Cic,  Do  Rppiibl ,  ii  ,  9.  -Festbs,  •  «  Pakrau 
nia.^ 
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rise  <o  the  ctory  mentioned  by  the  wi iters  just  re- 
icrred  to. 

Whatever  may  be  thoaght  of  the  existence  of 
lilebeiaifB  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber, at  all  events,  cannot  have  been  very  great. 
The  time  when  they  first  appear  as  a  distinct  class 
of  Roman  citizens,  in  contradistinction  to  the  patri- 
cians, is  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  his  reign 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  and  received  among  the  pa- 
iricians ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  who 
flrere  likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  received  settle- 
nents  on  the  Ceelian  Hill,  and  were  kept  in  a  state 
'f  submission  to  the  populus  Romanus,  or  the  patri- 
.  ians.  This  new  population  of  Rome,  which  in  num- 
l  or  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants 
\f  the  city,  or  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians, 
'i'hey  were  Latins,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Ramnes,  the  noblest  of  the  three  pa- 
trician tribes.^  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome, 
in  the  leign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  possession 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  containing  a 
number  of  dependant  Latin  towns,  as  MeduUia,  Fl- 
denae,  Politorium,  TellenaB,  and  Ficana.  Great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were 
again  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  incorporated  with 
the  plebeians  already  settled  there,  and  the  Aven- 
tine  was  assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation.* 
Some  portions  of  the  land  which  these  new  citizens 
had  possessed  were  given  bad:  to  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 80  that  they  remained  free  land-owners  as 
much  as  the  conquerors  themselves,  and  thus  were 
distinct  from  the  c.Uents. 

The  order  of  plebeians,  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  thL«  been  formed,  and  which  far  exceeded  ine 
populus  in  number,  lived  partly  in  Rome  itself  in 
the  districts  above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their 
'ormer  estates  in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in 
towns,  villages,  or  scattered  farms.  The  plebeians 
were  citizens,  but  not  optimo  jure ;  they  were  per- 
fectly free  from  the  patricians,  and  were  neither 
contained  in  the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curiae,  nor 
in  the  patrician  genles.  They  were,  consequently, 
excluded  from  the  comitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil 
and  priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  great- 
ly mistaken  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens 
were  distributed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and 
under  this  error  he  labours  throughout  his  history, 
Hir  he  conceives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as 
having  been  united  in  the  comitia  curiata.'  That 
the  plebeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies  is 
evident  from  the  following  facts:  Dionysius  him- 
RPlf*  calls  the  curies  a  patrician  assembly ;  Livy* 
speaks  of  a  lex  curiata,  which  was  made  without 
any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians ;  and 
those  who  confirm  the  election  of  kings  or  magis- 
trates and  confer  the  imperium,  are  in  some  passa- 
ges called  patricians,  and  in  others  curiae,'  which 
shows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  the  ple- 
beians did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Livy.^  The  only  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  estates  was  the  army ;  for,  after 
the  inhabitants  of  Alba  had  been  transplanted  to 
Rome,  Tullus  Hostilius  doubled  the  number  of  le- 
gions of  the  Roman  army.*  Livy  also  states  that 
Tullus  Hostilius  formed  ten  new  turmae  of  equites ; 
but  whether  these  new  turmae  consisted  of  Albans, 
as  Livy  says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the 
three  old  tribes,  as  Gottling*  thinks,  is  only  matter 


1.  (Liv.,  i.,  30.— Dionys.,  iii.,  29,  31.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  4,  ^  1.) 
-2.  (Liv.,  i.,  33.— Dionys.,  iii.,  31,  37.)— 3.  (iv.,  12;  ix.,  41.)— 
-4.  (iv.,  76,  78.)-5.  (v.,  4fl.)— 0.  (DionyB.,  ii.,  60;  vi.,  90  ;  x., 
*. — Liv.,  vi.,  4t. — (yompare  Niebahr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  120.) 
-7.  (X.,  8.)— 8  (Liv,,  i.,  30)— 9.  (Gesch  der  Rdm.  Staaltv., 
•   823.) 
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of  Speculation.  The  plebeians  were  tfacis  oUTigeil  it 
fight  and  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence  and  sap> 
port  of  their  new  fellow-citizens,  without  being  id- 
lowed  to  share  any  of  their  rights  or  privileges,  and 
without  even  the  right  of  intermarriage  {ctmnubium). 
In  all  judicial  matters  they  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  patricians,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal 
against  any  unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  n€it, 
like  the  clients,  bound  to  have  a  patronus.  Tbcy 
continued  to  have  their  own  sacra  which  they  bad 
before  the  conquest,  but  they  were  regulated  k^  the 
patrician  pontiffs.^  Lastly,  they  were  free  land- 
owners, and  had  their  own  gentes.  That  a  ple- 
beian, when  married  to  a  plebeian  woman,  had  the 
patria  potestas  over  his  children,  and  that,  if  be 
belonged  to  a  plebeian  gens,  he  shared  in  the  jura 
and  sacra  gentilicia  of  that  gens,  are  points  which 
appear  to  be  self-evident. 

The  population  of  the  Roman  state  thus  consist- 
ed of  two  opposite  elements ;  a  ruling  class  or  an 
aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty,  which,  though  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  lulerB, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjoyed  none 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs,  religiooa 
or  civil.  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  relation 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  merely  tol- 
erated on  condition  of  performing  certain  services, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  peregruiL 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  perfectly  or- 
ganized by  its  division  into  curiae,  decuris,  and 
gentes,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  organization, 
except  its  division  into  gentes;  its  relations  to  the 
patricia:>s  were  in  no  way  defined,  and  it  conse- 
quently had  no  means  of  protecting  itself  against 
any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  rulers.  That  suc^ 
a  state  of  things  could  not  last,  is  a  truth  which 
must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  who  was  not 
blinded  by  his  own  selfishness  and  love  of  domin- 
ion. 1'arquinius  Priscus  was  the  firpt  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeians  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  eld  burghers,  by  dividing 
them  into  tribes,  which  he  intended  to  call  after 
his  own  name  and  those  of  his  friends.*  But  this 
noble  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  the  pert 
of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  that  Tar- 
quinius  could  do  was  to  effect  the  admission  of  the 
noblest  plebeian  families  into  the  three  old  tribes, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  old  patrician  fan»- 
ilies  by  the  names  of  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres 
secundi,  and  their  gentes  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  minores,  as  they  entered  into 
the  same  relation  in  which  the  Luceres  had  been  to 
the  first  two  tribes  before  the  time  of  Tarquinius.' 
This  measure,  although  an  advantage  to  the  most 
distinguished  plebeian  families,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeians  as  an  order ;  for  the  new  patricians  must 
have  become  alienated  from  the  commonalty,  while 
the  patricians,  as  a  body,  were  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  the  new  families. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  Tallius, 
to  give  to  the  commonalty  a  regular  internal  organ- 
ization, and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa- 
tricians. The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to  up- 
set the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it,  sc 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving  withm  itself 
the  new  elements  of  the  state.  He  first  divided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  country 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeians,  into  twen 
ty-six  regions  or  local  tribes,^  and  in  these  regions 
he  assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  plebeians  whc 


1.  (Feftt.,  s.  V.  Manicipalin  sacra.) — 2.  (Verrias  Flaoow  m^ 
Fest.,  s.  v.  Navia.  —  Liv.,  i.,  36,  Ac.  — Dionya.,  iii..  71.  —  Cio. 
I>e  Repabl.,  ii.,  20.)  -3.  (Fevt.,  a.  v.  Sex  VeaUa  SaeetdoCas.^ 
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were  yet  without  landed  property.  Niebuhr^  thinks 
that  these  allotments  consisted  of  seven  jugera 
each,  an  opinion  which  is  controverted  by  Gottling.' 
As  regards  the  lour  city  tribes,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  Aventine  and  the  Capitol  were  not 
contained  in  them;  the  former  forming  a  part  of 
the  country  tribes,  and  the  latter  being,  as  it  were, 
the  city  of  the  gods.'  The  twenty-six  country 
tribes  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  account  of 
the  Servian  constitution,  and  where  he  first  speaks 
of  the  whole  number  of  tribes,*  he  only  mentions 
twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Niebuhr*  is  undoubt- 
edly right  in  reconciling  this  number  with  the  thir- 
ty tribes  of  Servius,  by  the  supposition  that  in  the 
war  with  Porsenna  Rome  lost  one  third  of  her  ter- 
ritory, i.  e.f  ten  tribes,  so  that  there  were  only 
twenty  left.  As,  therefore,  after  the  immigration 
of  the  Claudii  and  their  chents,  a  new  tribe  was 
formed,*  Livy  is  right  in  only  mentioning  twenty- 
one  tribes.  These  thirty  Servian  t/ibes  did  not,  at 
least  originally,  contain  any  patricians ;  and  even 
after  the  Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  was  contained  in 
the  new  tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted 
of  their  clients,  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond 
the  Anio.^  (Compare  Tribus.)  Some  of  the  clients 
of  the  patricians,  however,  were  probably  contained 
in  the  Servian  tribes.*  Each  tribe  had  its  prefect, 
called  tribunus*  ( Vid.  Tribunus.)  The  tribes  had 
also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and  meetings  {comUia 
iribnta),  which  were  convoked  by  their  tribunes. 

This  division  into  tribes,  with  tribunes  at  their 
heads,  was  no  more  than  an  internal  organization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  curiae,  without  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the  cu- 
riae. These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by  an- 
other regulation  of  Servius  TuUius,  which  was 
made  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  census,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patricians,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
military  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heavier  burdens 
fell  upon  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citizens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
national  assembly  called  comitiatus  maximus  or 
comitia  centuriata.  ( Vid.  Comitia,  p.  295,  <Stc.)  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  always 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  to  which 
the  patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion before  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  poorer 
classes.  A  great  number  t>f  such  noble  plebeian 
families  as,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Latin  towns, 
had  not  been  admitted  into  the  curies  by  Tarquini- 
us  Priscus,  were  now  constituted  by  Servius  into  a 
number  of  equites,  with  twelve  sufiragia  in  the  co- 
aiitia  centuriata.  ( Vid.  Equites,  p.  4 1 4,  <S£«.  )  Last- 
ly, Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  regulated  the 
conunercium  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty 
laws**  (Ntiuovf  Toi>f  fuy  ovvaXKaKTiKovg  koX  tovq 

ITlfH  TiJV  aOlKIJfiUTUV). 

In  this  constitution,  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
hoi  obtain  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  high- 
eat  magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices. 
To  all  these  offices  the  patricians  alone  thought 


1.  (li.,  p.  169.)  —  2.  (p.  339,  <fcc.)  —3.  (Varro,  De  Lmg.  Lat., 
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themselves  entitled  by  divine  right,  fhe  plebeiaof 
also  continued  to  be  excluded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  pastuie,  foi 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum 
It  is  true  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  pie 
beians  might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
class,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  comitia  might 
become  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  patri- 
cians, but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  such  wealth 
was  diminished  by  their  being  excluded  from  the 
use  of  the  ager  publicus.  Niebuhr^  infers  from  the 
nature  of  the  Servian  constitution  that  it  must  have 
granted  to  the  plebeians  greater  advantages  than 
those  mentioned  by  our  ^storians :  he  conceives 
that  it  gave  to  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
assembly,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  gross- 
ly infringed  their  liberties ;  in  short,  that  the  Servi- 
an constitution  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  io 
regard  to  the  patricians  as  was  afterward  perma- 
nently efiTected  by  the  laws  of  C.  Licinius  and  L. 
Sextius.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  might  and 
should  have  been  the  case,  but  the  arguments 
which  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  hypoth- 
esis do  not  appear  to  be  convincing,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Gottling.*  All  that  we  know  foi 
certain  is,  that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  ple- 
beians an  internal  organization  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the 
comitia  centuriata  he  placed  them,  at  least  appa- 
rently, on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  populus. 
Whether  he  intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have 
done  more  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  dififer- 
ent  question.  But  facts  like  those  stated  above 
were  sufficient,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  benefits 
actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians  were  taken 
away  from  them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty 
look  upon  that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even 
regard  him  as  having  granted  all  those  rights  which 
subsequently  they  acquired  after  many  years  of 
hard  struggle.  Thus  what  he  actually  had  done 
was  exaggerated  to  what  he  possibly  might  have 
done  or  would  have  wished  to  do.  In  this  light 
we  have  to  regard  the  story  that  he  intended  to 
lay  down  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  establish  the 
government  of  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  tc 
have  been  a  plebeian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  plebeians 
not  only  lost  all  they  had  gained  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor,*  but  the  tyrant  also  compelled 
them  to  work  like  slaves  in  his  great  architectural 
works,  such  as  the  cloacae  and  the  circus. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  and  perhaps  the  whole  constitution, 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  reign  of  the  last  Tar- 
quinius,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  be  eligible  to  all  the  public  offices.* 
That  the  comitia  centuriata  were  restored  immedi- 
ately after  the  banislunent  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Livy,*  who  says  that 
the  first  consuls  were  elected  ex  commentariis  Serini 
TuUiif  for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  in  which,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  King  Servius,  the  elections  were  to  be 
held.  There  was  still  no  connubium  between  the 
two  orders,  and  the  populus  was  still,  in  every  re- 
spect, distinct  from  the  plebs.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  patricians  reserved  for  themselves  all  the 
powers  which  had  formerly  been  concentrated  in 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to  a 
number  of  patrician  officers,  we  must  admit  that  the 
plebeians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Republic, 
were  worse  off  than  if  the  kingly  rule  had  contin- 

1.  (I.,  p.  430,  &c.)-9.  (p.  965,  &r.)— 3.  (Dienyi.,  »»..  43,  44.; 
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nod  niider  the  iiistitutions  introduced  by  Senrius. 
They,  however,  soon  gained  some  advantages. 
'Ilie  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  king  were  filled  up  with 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  plebeian  equites 
ipatres  eonscriptif  {vid.  Sewatus),  and  Valerius 
Publicola  carried  a  number  of  laws  by  which  the 
relations  between  patricians  and  plebeians  were 
more  accurately  defined  than  they  had  hitherto 
been,  and  which  also  afforded  some  protection  to 
the  plebeians.  ( Vid.  Valeria  Leges.)  Both  or- 
ders acted  in  common  only  in  the  army  and  the  co- 
mitia  centuriata,  in  which,  however,  the  patricians 
exercised  an  overwhelming  influence,  through  the 
number  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  all  decrees  of  the  centuries  still  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  curiae.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occupied  a 
position  vv'hich  might  soon  have  enabled  them  to 
rise  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians,  had 
not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  political  progress.  This  was  the 
imfortunate  war  with  Porsenna,  in  which  a  great 
nnmber  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their  estates, 
^vicame  impoverished,  and  perhaps,  for  a  time,  sub- 
ject to  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.'  Such  proceedings,  and  the  merciless  harsh- 
ness and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  and  call  forth  the 
resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who  gradually  became 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  what 
they  possessed  without  acquiring  more.  The  strug- 
gle which  thus  originated  between  the  two  parties 
is,  as  far  as  the  commonalty  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  noblest  that  has  ever  been  carried  on  between 
oppressors  and  oppressed.  On  the  one  hand  we 
see  a  haughty  and  faithless  oligarchy  applying  all 
means  that  the  love  of  dominion  and  selfishness  can 
devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  commonalty  forbear- 
ing to  the  last  in  its  opposition  and  resistance,  ever 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
striving  after  power,  not  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  ambition,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
protecting  itself  against  fraud  and  tyranny.  The 
details  of  this  struggle  belong  to  a  history  of  Rome, 
and  cannot  be  given  here ;  we  can  only  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  plebeians  gradually  gained  ac- 
cess to  all  the  civil  and  religious  offices,  until  at 
last  the  two  hostile  elements  became  united  into 
«ine  great  body  of  Roman  citizens  with  equal  rights, 
and  a  state  of  things  arose  totally  different  from 
what  had  existed  before. 

After  the  first  secession  in  B.C.  494,  the  plebeians 
fl^ained  several  great  advantages.  First,  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from  taking  usu- 
rious interest  of  money  which  they  frequently  lent 
to  impoverished  plebeians  -,'  secondly,  tribunes 
were  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  plebeians 
{rid.  Tribuni)  ;  and,  lastly,  plebeian  aediles  were 
appouited.  {Vid.  .Cdiles.)  Shortly  after,  they 
gainecl  the  right  to  summon  before  their  own  comi- 
tia  tributa  any  one  who  had  violated  the  rights  of 
their  order,*  and  to  make  decrees  {pUbiscita),  which, 
however,  did  not  become  binding  upon  ihe  whole 
nation  until  the  year  B.C.  449.  (  Vid.  Plebiscitum.) 
A  few  years  after  this  (445  B.C.),  the  tribune  Ca- 
puleius  established,  by  his  rogations,  the  connubi- 
iim  between  patricians  and  plebeians.*    He  also 

1.  (Liv.,  ii.,  1.— Diony».,T.,  13.— Fest.,  s.  y.  Qui  patTcs.— Plut., 
Pu:>Uc.,  n.)-2.  (Li»..  ii.,  27.;-3.  (D.onys.,  ^-i..  83.)-4.  {Fe»t., 
.T.  Cacer  Mom.— GOttlinp,  p.  300,  Ac.)- 5.  (Liv.,  ir.,  44  ;  t., 
U,  12  — Dionva.,  x.,  60  ;  xi.,  28.— Cic,  De  Republ.,  ii.,  87.) 
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attempted  to  divide  the  consulship  betwoea  UK 
two  orders,  but  the  patricians  firust^aled  the  reali- 
zation of  this  plan  by  the  appointment  of  six  mili- 
tary tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  from  both 
orders.  {Vid.  Tkibuivi.)  But  that  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  the  censorial  power  w^iih 
which  the  consuls  had  been  invested,  the  military 
tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and  a  new  cu- 
rule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  established,  with 
which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  invested.  ( Vid. 
Cbnsor.)  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in  a  state  little 
better  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  before  their 
first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  In  B.C.  421, 
however,  they  were  admitted  to  the  qusestorship, 
which  opened  to  them  the  way  into  the  senate, 
where  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  in- 
crease. {Vid.  QuiBSTOR,  Senatus.)  In  B.C.  367, 
the  tribunes  L.  Licinius  Stole  and  L.  Sextius  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  commonalty,  and  re- 
sumed the  contest  against  the  patricians.  After  a 
fierce  struggle,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  they 
at  length  carried  a  rogation,  according  to  which  de- 
cemvirs were  to  be  appointed  for  keeping  the  Sib- 
ylline books  instead  of  duumvirs,  of  whom  half 
were  to  be  plebeians.*  The  next  great  step  was 
the  restoration  of  the  consulship,  on  condition  that 
one  consul  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  A  third 
rogation  of  Licinius,  which  was  only  intended  to 
afford  momentary  relief  to  the  poor  plebeians,  reg- 
ulated the  rate  of  interest.  From  this  time  orwani 
the  plebeians  also  appear  in  the  possessior  of  the 
right  to  occupy  parts  of  the  Ager  Ptiblicus.»  In  B.C. 
366,  L.  Sextius  Lateranus  was  the  first  plebeian 
consul.  The  patricians,  however,  who  always  con- 
trived to  yield  no  more  than  what  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  them  to  retain,  stripped  the  consui* 
ship  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  power,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  two  new  curule  offices,  viz.,  that  of  prse^ 
tor  and  of  curule  »dile.  {Vid.  -.Ediles,  Prwetob.) 
But,  after  such  great  advantages  had  been  once 
gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
them  in  their  progress  towards  a  perfect  equality 
of  political  rights  with  the  patricians.  In  B.C.  385w 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the  first  plebeian  dictator; 
in  B.C.  351,  the  censorship  was  thrown  open  to  the 
plebeians,  and  in  B.C.  336,  the  praetorship.  The 
Ogulnian  law,  in  B.C.  300,  also  opened  to  them  the 
offices  of  pontifex  and  augur.  These  advantages 
were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained  without 
the  fiercest 4)pposition  of  the  patricians;  and  even 
after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by  law,  the 
patricians  exerted  every  means  to  obstruct  the  op. 
eration  of  the  law.  Such  fraudulent  attempts  led, 
in  B.C.  286,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  plebeians, 
after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q.  Htirtensios 
successfully  and  permanently  reconciled  the  two 
orders,  secured  to  the  plebeians  all  the  rights  they 
had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their  pie- 
biscita  the  full  power  of  leges  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  distinct  itm  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  now  ceased,  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  cniereil 
upon  the  happiest  period  of  her  history.  Hov 
completely  the  old  distinction  was  now  forgotten, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  henceforth  both  con- 
suls were  frequentlj  plebeians.  The  government 
of  Rome  had  thus  gradually  changed  finom  an  op- 
pressive  oligarchy  into  a  moderate  democracy,  in 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  influence,  and  the 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
assume  more  than  it  could  legally  claim.  It  was 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  many  generatioD^ 
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tliat  cxciled  the  adroiration  of  the  great  statesman 
Polybius. 

We  stated  above  that  the  plebeians,  during  thcii- 
struggle  with  the  patricians,  did  not  seek  power  Iv  r 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  ns  n 
necessary  means  to  protect  themselves  from  ( ;  - 
pression.  The  abuse  which  they,  or,  rather,  tlicir 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
tater  time,  and  no  trace.-)  of  it  appear  until  more  than 
balf  a  century  alter  the  Hortensian  law ;  and  even 
then  this  power  was  only  abused  by  individuals, 
«nd  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeians,  but  of  a  de- 
^nerating  democratical  party,  which  is  unfortu- 
iial'3Jy  designated  by  later  WTiters  by  the  name  of 
plebeians,  and  thus  has  become  identified  with  them. 
rbo8e  who  know  the  immense  influence  which  re- 
ligion and  its  public  ministers  had  upon  the  whole 
management  of  the  state,  will  not  wonder  that  the 
plebeians,  in  their  contest  with  the  aristocracy,  ex- 
erted theiiiselves  as  much  to  gain  access  to  the 
priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  purely  political  char- 
acter, as  the  latter,  in  reality,  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  without  the  former.  The  ofiice  of  curio 
maximns,  which  the  plebeians  sought  and  obtained 
nearly  h  century  ailer  the  Ogulnian  law.^  seems, 
indeed,  ti  afford  ground  for  supposing  thai  in  this 
instance  lae  plebeians  sought  a  distinction  mcrel>' 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  privileges ;  but 
Ambrot;ch*  has  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that 
the  offive  of  curio  maximus  was  at  that  time  of 
greater  ])olitical  importance  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. It  is  also  well  known,  that  such  priestly 
offices  as  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  such  as  that  of  the  rex 
aacronim,  the  fiamines,  Salii,  and  others,  were  never 
coveted  by  the  plebeians,  and  continued  to  be  held 
*>y  the  patricians  down  to  the  latest  times.' 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  po- 
etical distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
r*Msed,  and,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
Ixth  orders  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Henceforth  the  name  populus  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and  sometimes 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  as  assembled 
in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa.^  The  term 
plebs  or  pleb'.*cula,  on  the  other  hand,  was  applied, 
m  a  loose  manner  of  speaking,  to  the  multitude  or 
populace,  in  opposition  to  the  nobiles  or  the  senato- 
rial party.* 

A  person  who  was  bom  a  plebeian  could  only  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata, 
as  was  sometimes  done  during  the  kingly  period 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  Ilepubiic.  Cssar  was 
the  first  who  ventured  in  his  ovr-n  name  to  raise 
plebeianrj  to  the  rank  of  patricip.:i.s,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  the  emperors.    ( Vid.  Patbicii.) 

It  frequently  occurs  in  th-3  hi*  tory  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contains  plebeian  as  well  as 
patrician  families.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  the  plebeian  families  of  tiie  Balbi, 
Mamioulse,  Merulae,  &c.,  along  with  the  patrician 
2$oipiones,  Sull»,  Lentuli,  &c.  The  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
ways.  It  may  have  been  that  one  branch  of  a  ple- 
beian family  was  made  patrician,  while  the  others 
remained  plebeians*  It  may  also  have  happened 
that  two  families  had  the  same  nomen  gentilicium 
without  being  actual  members  of  the  same  gens.^ 
Again,  a  patrician  family  might  go  over  to  the  ple- 
beians ;  and,  as  such  a  family  continued  to  bear  the 
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I  name  of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  apparcntij 
I  contained  a  plebeian  family.*  At  the  time  when  nr 
connubium  existed  between  the  two  orders,  a  mar 
riage  between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  had  the 
consequence,  that  the  same  nomen  gentilicium  be- 
longed to  persons  of  the  two  orders."  When  a  per 
egrinus  obtained  the  ci vitas  through  the  influence 
of  a  patrician,  or  when  a  slave  was  emancipated  by 
his  patrician  master,  they  generally  adopted  the 
nomen  gentilicium  of  their  benefactor,'  and  thus 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him. 

PLEBISCITUM,  a  name  properly  applied  to  a 
law  passed  at  the  comitia  tributa  on  the  rogation 
of  a  tribune.  According  to  Lselius,*  he  who  had 
authority  to  convene,  not  the  universus  populus,  but 
only  a  part,  could  hold  a  concilium,  but  not  con.^ 
tia ;  and  as  the  tribunes  could  not  summon  tht 
patricii,  nor  refer  any  matter  to  thein,  what  was 
voted  upon  the  proposal  of  tlie  tribunes  was  not  a 
lex,  but  a  scitum.  But  in  course  of  time  plebiscita 
obtained  the  force  of  leges  properly  so  called,  and, 
accordingly,  they  are  sometimes  included  in  the 
term  leges.    {Vid.  Lex,  p.  579.) 

Originally  a  plebiscitum  required  confirmation 
The  progress  of  change  as  to  this  matter  appears 
from  the  following  passages.  A  lex  Valeria,  pass- 
ed in  the  comitia  centuriata  B.C.  449,*  enacted  that 
the  populus  should  be  bound  (tenerelur)  by  thai 
which  the  plebs  voted  tributim ;  and  the  same  thing 
is  expressed  in  other  words  thus :  "  Seiia  plchis  iji- 
juncla  patnbvs."  This  lex  was  passed  to  settle  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  patres  were  bound 
by  plebiscita.  A  lex  Publilia,  339  B.C.,*  was  pass- 
ed, to  the  effect  that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the 
Quirites ;  and  a  lex  Hortensia,  B.C.  386,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the  populus  {um 
versus  populus),  as  Gaius^  expresses  it ;  or,  '*  u/  « 
jure,  quod  plebcs  slatuissel<,  omnes  Quiriies  te.ne.ren 
lur"  according  to  Lselius  Felix.,  as  quoted  by  GelH 
us ;  and  this  latter  is  also  the  expression  of  Pliny.' 
The  lex  Hortensia  is  always  relCi^td  to  as  the  lex 
which  put  plebiscita,  as  to  their  binding  force,  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing  as  leges. 

If  we  might  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  two  prece- 
ding leges  by  the  terms  in  which  they  are  express- 
ed, as  above  quoted,  they  were  the  same  as  the 
Hortensian  lex.  From  the  terms  in  which  Livy 
speaks  of  the  lex  Valeria,  it  is  clear  that  in  that 
passage  populus  and  patres  are  tho  same,  and  the 
only  question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  plebiscita 
bound  the  rest  of  the  state  besides  the  plebs.  Con- 
sistently w^ith  this,  we  read  of  the  rogation  of  an 
agrarian  plebiscitum  shortly  after,  the  carrying  of 
which  was  (»idy  prevented  by  the  senate  prevailing 
on  part  of  the  tribunes  to  put  their  veto  on  the 
measure.*  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  power  of  the 
senate  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  such  a  measure ; 
but  the  want  of  such  power  must  be  supposed,  in 
order  that  the  narrative  may  be  intelligible.  In  the 
case  of  the  lex  Canuleia,^'  it  is  said  that  the  patres 
were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  rogatio  on  the  connubium  of  the  patres  and  the 
plebs  being  proposed.  In  this  case  the  consent  of 
the  patres  was  considered  necessary ;  but  as  thi 
was  a  plebiscitum,  which  diminished,  as  they  su|f 
posed,  their  rights,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  say  the 
lex  Valeria  made  fhe  plebiscita  binding  on  the  pop- 
ulus, and  yet  that  a  plebiscitum  could  not  alter  the 
privileges  of  the  populus.  A  plebiscitum  might  ap 
pertain  to  a  matter  which  indifferently  conceme<l 
all,  and  such  a  plebiscitum  would,  consistently  with 
Livy's  expression,  be  a  lex.    It  is,  however,  stated 
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toy  several  m»  dern  writers  that  the  effect  of  the  Va- 
lei  ia  lex  was  to  put  plebiscita  on  the  footing  of  le- 
ges ccnturiatae,  when  they  had  been  first  approved 
by  the  senate,  or  were  subsequently  approved  by 
the  senate  and  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  It  is  Nie- 
buhr's  opinion,  that  the  effect  of  the  lex  Publilia 
was  to  render  a  senatus  consultum  a  sufficient  con- 
firmation of  a  plebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  curiae  unnecessary ;  and  that  the  eflfect 
of  the  lex  Hortensia  was  to  render  unnecessary 
even  the  confirmation  of  the  senate,  and  to  give  to 
Ihe  I  ributa  comitia  complete  legislative  force.  Thus, 
by  the  lex  Publilia,  the  senate  succeeded  to  the  place 
of  the  curiffi,  and  the  tribes  to  that  of  the  old  burgh- 
ers.* According  to  this  view,  the  lex  Publilia  was 
not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  lex  Valeria,  as  it  would 
seem  to  be  from  the  terms  of  Livy.  Numerous 
passages  of  liivy  are  cited  by  modern  writers  in 
confirmation  of  their  views  as  to  the  first  two  of 
these  leges,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusions  for  them.  It  would 
be  no  improbable  hypothesis  that  our  accounts  of 
aU  early  Roman  legislation  should  be  exceedingly 
confused,  and  that  they  are  so  is  apparent  enough. 
It  would  also  be  no  improbable  hypothesis  to  sup- 
lK>se  that  much  of  early  lloman  legislation  was  ir- 
regularly conducted,  of  which  fact,  also,  there  is 
evidence.  It  farther  appears  to  be  clear  enough, 
that  without  farther  information  we  must  remain 
ignorant  of  the  precise  effect  of  the  two  leges  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  which  preceded  the  lex  Hor- 
tensia. It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
objecu  which  a  plebiscitum  might  embrace  must 
have  been  as  important  to  determine  as  the  forms 
which  should  give  it  validity ;  and  that  these  ob- 
jects which  could  be  comprised  in  a  plebiscitum 
were  more  limited  in  number  and  extent  before  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Hortensia  than  afler,  is  easily 
Rhown. 

The  principal  plebiscita  are  mentioned  under  the 
uriicle  Lbx. 

PLECTRUM.     ( Vid.  Lyra,  p.  605.) 

PLEMO'CHOAI  {nXfifioxbai).  {Vid  Eleusinia, 
p   396.) 

PLE'THRON  {nXeBpov).     ( Vid.  Pe8,  p.  763.) 

PLINTHOS  (TrX/v^of ).     ( Vid.  Later.) 

•PLOC'IMOS  {irUKifio^),  a  sort  of  Reed.  Ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Arundo  ampelodesmos.'* 

PLU.Ni  A'RII,  a  class  of  persons  mentioned  by  Vi- 
iruvius,'  Varro,*  and  in  inscriptions.  It  cannot  be 
decided  with  certainty  what  their  exact  occupation 
was :  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  feathers  {pUma).  Sal- 
masius*  supposes  that  they  were  persons  who  wove 
in  gannents  golden  or  purple  figures  made  like  feath- 
ers. The  word,  however,  probably  signifies  all  those 
who  work  in  feathers,  as  lanarii  those  who  work  in 
wool,  and  argentarii  those  who  work  in  silver.  Sen- 
eca* speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds.' 

♦PLUMB A'GO  {fMXv6daiva)y  a  term  which  was 
sometimes  applied  to  Plambago  or  Graphite^  and 
sometimes  to  Molybdate  of  Lead.  "  What  the  Lat- 
ins call  Plumbago,'^  says  Agricola,  "  the  Greeks  term 
uo'kxMaLva.  It  appears  to  be  an  oxyde  of  lead." 
Sprengel  says  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Aus- 
tria, consisting  of  oxyde  of  lead  with  molybdic  acid, 
silica,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  He  alludes,  as  Adams 
supposes,  to  the  molybdate  of  lead,  or  the  Plombc 
jaunt  of  Brochant,  the  yellow  lead  spar  of  Jame- 
son." 

•PLUMBUM  (/i6Av6(5of ),  Lead.  " The  ancients," 
says  Fallopius,  "distinguished  lead  into  two  kinds. 


1.  (in.,  490,  &c.)— 2.  (Theophr  ,  H.  P.,  iv,,  U.—Adams,  Ai>- 
Bond.,  1.  ▼.)— 3.  (vi.,  7,  p.  177,  ed,  Bip.)--4.  (ap.  Nonium,  ii.,  p. 
71«4--5.  (ad  Vopi«c.,  Canu.,c.  SO.)— 6.  (Ep.,  90.)- 7.  (Becker, 
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the  black  and  the  white,  the  lattei  ol  which  the 
Greeks  called  Kaaairepo^.'^  The  former  of  these, 
namely,  the  Plumbum  nigrum^  was,  according  tc 
Adams,  the  same  as  our  lead,  and  comprehended 
several  of  the  native  varieties  of  it.  The  KueatTv- 
pog^  or  Plumbum  album,  was  the  "Pyramidal  Tin 
Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  oxyde  of  tin.    (  Vid.  Srasf 

NUM.)* 

PLYNTE'RIA  (from  vXvveiv,  to  wasb>  was  a  fcs> 
tival  celebrated  at  Athens  every  year  on  the  25cb 
of  Thargelion,  in  honour  of  Athena,  surnamcd  A^laa- 
ros,'  whose  temple  stood  on  the  Acropolis.^  The 
day  of  this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  the  a^o- 
^pdSeg,  or  dies  nefasli ;  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
was  surrounded  by  a  rope,  to  preclude  all  communi- 
cation with  it  ;*  her  statue  was  stripped  of  its  gai 
ments  and  ornaments  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
them,  and  was  in  the  mean  while  covered  over  to 
conceal  it  from  the  sight  of  man.*  The  persons 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  vpa^epyi- 
6ai.*  The  city  was  therefore,  so  to  speak,  on  this 
day  without  its  protecting  divinity,  and  any  under- 
taking commenced  on  it  was  believed  to  be  neces- 
sarily unsuccessful.  A  procession  was  also  held  on 
the  day  of  the  Plynteria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  dried 
figs,  called  riyriTopia,  wer6  carried  aboutJ  Other 
particulars  are  not  known. 

PLUTEUS  was  applied  in  military  affairs  to  two 
different  objects  :  1.  A  kind  of  shed,  made  of  hur- 
dles and  covered  with  raw  hides,  which  could  be 
moved  forward  by  small  wheels  attached  to  it,  and 
under  which  the  besiegers  of  a  town  made  their  ap> 
preaches.*  2.  Boards  or  planks  placed  on  the  val- 
lum of  a  camp,  on  movable  towers  or  other  military 
engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  or  covering  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  soldiers.* 

The  word  pluteus  was  also  applied  to  any  boani 
used  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  enclosure,  ae> 
for  instance,  to  the  board  at  the  head  of  a  bed.'* 

PNEUMAT'ICI  {UvtvpaTiKoi),  a  medical  sect, 
founded  at  Rome  by  Athenasus  of  Cilicia  in  the  time 
of  Nero  and  Vespasian,  about  A.D.  69.^'  This  was 
at  the  time  when  the  Methodici  enjoyed  their  great- 
est reputation,  from  whom  the  Pneumatici  diflcred 
principally  in  that,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  primi- 
tive atoms  (5/«fotX  they  admitted  an  active  principle 
of  immaterial  nature,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  irvevpot  spirit.  This  principle  was  the  cause  of 
health  or  disease,  and  from  this  word  they  derived 
their  name.  It  is  from  Galen  alone  that  we  learn 
the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici,  for 
of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main preserved  by  Oribasius.  The  theory  of  Plato 
had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  ethereal  substance,  of  which  Aristotle  was  ihe 
first  who  gave  a  clear  idea,  in  describing  the  ways 
by  which  the  rrvedpa  is  introduced  into  the  body  and 
the  sanguineous  system.  The  Stoics  developed  it 
still  more,  and  applied  it  to  the  explanation  of  the 
functions  of  the  body ;  and  Erasistratus  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  made  the  wvevpa  act  a  great  part  in  the 
animal  economy,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  Thi^ 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Pneumatici  could  not  bti 
regarded  as  new.  Galen,  who  gives  the  above  hi». 
tory  of  it,  asserts^*  that  the  Stoics  followed  the  atepa 
of  Aristotle  with  respect  to  Physiology.  The  found- 
ation, however,  of  the  sect  of  the  Methodici  appears 
to  have  done  away  with  much  of  the  consideratioii 
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urnicn  Ihe  theory  of  the  irveHfu  had  formerly  enjoy- 
ed. I'hose  physicians  who  would  not  foUow  the 
sect  ol  the  Methodici  chose  that  which  revived  the 
irvevfta,  in  order  to  oppose  to  the  former  sect  a  firm- 
)y-established  principle,  and  agreed  in  that,  as  upon 
various  other  points,  with  the  Stoics.^  They  thought 
especially  that  logic  was  indispensable  to  the  per- 
fection of  science ;  for  in  many  cases  they  disputed 
simply  about  names,  and  Galen  tells  us*  that  the 
Tneumatici  would  rather  have  betrayed  their  coun- 
try than  abjured  their  opinions.  Like  the  greater 
part  of  the  Stoics  of  his  time,  Athenaeus  had  adopt- 
ed all  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics.*  What  un- 
deniably proves  it  is,  that,  besides  the  doctrine  of 
the  pneunuit  he  developed  the  theory  of  the  elements, 
much  more,  at  least,  than  the  Methodici  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  He  recognised  in  the  four  known 
elements  the  positive  qualities  {iroioTTfc)  of  the  ani- 
mal body ;  but  he  oAen  regarded  them  as  real  sub- 
stances, and  gave  to  the  whole  of  them  the  name 
of  Nature  of  Man.*  Although  the  followers  of  this 
doctrine  attributed,  in  general,  the  greater  number 
of  diseases  to  the  pncuma^*  nevertheless  they  paid 
at  the  same  time  great  attention  to  the  mixture  of 
the  elements.  The  union  of  heat  and  moisture  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
Heat  and  dryness  give  rise  to  acute  diseases,  cold 
and  moisture  produce  phlegmatic  affections,  cold 
and  dryness  give  rise  to  melancholy.  Everything 
dries  up  and  l^omes  cold  at  the  approach  of  death.* 
It  cannot  be  denied,  says  Sprengel,^  that  the  Pneu- 
rnatici  rendered  great  services  to  pathology,  and  dis- 
covered several  new  diseases.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
frretted  that  they  carried  their  subtleties  too  far. 
Th'js,  for  instance,  they  established  many  more 
kinds  of  fever  than  there  really  exist  in  nature.* 
But  their  taste  for  subtleties  shows  itself  nowhere 
more  than  in  their  doctrine  of  the  pulse,  which  was 
more  complex  than  that  of  any  other  sect.  They 
commonly  defined  it  to  be  an  alternate  contraction 
und  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  attributed  this 
latter  motion  to  the  attraction  and  separation  of  the 
pneuma  or  spirit,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  great  arte- 
ries.* The  diastole  or  dilatation  pushes  forward  the 
spirit,  and  the  systole  or  contraction  draws  it  back, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  respiratory  organs  contract 
in  drawing  in  the  breath  and  dilate  in  letting  it  out.^^ 
The  Pneumatici  did  not  occupy  themselves  at  all 
with  the  causes  which  produced  the  changes  in  the 
pulse,  but  confined  themselves  to  collecting  observa- 
tions to  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  prognostic." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  physicians  that  belong- 
ed to  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici:  Arch  igenes,"  He- 
rodotus,*' iEgthinus,**  Magnus,"  Theodorus.**  To 
these  the  name  of  Aretaeus  has  been  added  by  Le 
Clerc,*^  Wigan,"  Barchusen,**  Schulze,**  and  Hal- 
ler  ;•'  hut  the  passages  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  opinion  (for  it  rests  only  on  internal  evidence)  are 
r  cmsidered  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  by  Pet- 
ii,**  Osterhausen,"  and  Ackermann.**    Sprengel** 
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thinks  tnat  he  was  brought  up  i^  the  principles  d 
the  Pneumatici,  and  afterward  embraced  those  of 
the  Electici,  as  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  tra 
ces  of  the  doctrines  of  the  former  sect  that  exist  ir 
his  works.  For  farther  information  respecting  this 
sect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wigan,  Ackcrmann. 
Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel  (from  whom  the  above  ac- 
count is  principally  abridged),  and  especially  Oster- 
hausen,  loc.  cit. 

*PNIGITIS  (TTViylrif  yfi\  Pnigitic  Earth,  so 
called  from  a  village  named  Pnigeus,  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  obtained.  It  consisted 
principally  of  alumine.  "  Dioscorides .describes  the 
Pnigitic  earth  as  resembling  the  Eretrian,  that  is, 
as  being  of  a  pale  gray,  cold  to  the  touch,  and  adhe- 
ring so  firmly  to  the  tongue  as  to  hang  to  it  sus- 
pended. Pliny  confirms  this  account.  Galen,  Pau- 
lus  JSgineta,  and  a  nudiber  of  later  writers,  affinn, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  black,  and  a  tough,  stiff, 
and  viscid  clay.  Agricola  describes  it  as  black, 
dense,  sofl,  and  partly  astringent,  partly  acrid.*'  Sir 
John  Hill,  from  whom  these  remarks  are  taken, 
tiiinks  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Pnigitic  earth. 
That  the  earlier  one  of  these,  the  true  Pnigitis  of 
the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  gray  marl ;  and  that 
afterward  a  mediciiTal  earth  of  another  colour  and 
texture,  a  black,  tough,  and  viscous  clay,  was  found 
in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  former,  and  called  by 
the  same  name.  This  latter  he  makes  the  Pnigitis 
of  Galen  and  subsequent  writers.^ 

PNYX.    (,Vid,  EccLKsu,  p.  384.) 

PO'CULUM  was  any  kind  of  drinking-cup.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  crater  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  {vid.  Ceater),  and  from 
the  cyathus^  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  cup,  which  was 
used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  crater  to  the  po- 
culum  or  drinking-cup.  {Vid.  Cyathub.)  Thus 
Horace  :• 

"  Trihus  out  novem 
Miscentor  cyaifus  pocula  commodis." 

PO'DIUM.     (  Vid.  Amphithbateum,  p.  52.) 

*P0£  (voTf).  "  Theophrastus  would  seem  to  re- 
strict this  term  sometimes  to  a  particular  genus  oi 
grasses,  like  modem  botanists.  But  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  Greek  writers  in  general,  apply  it  to  all  sorts 
of  herbage."* 

♦POE'CILIS  (TOi«iA*V),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus 
makes  it  the  same  as  the  dxavBlCt  or  Siskin.* 

*POE'CILUS  (n-ouc/Aoc),  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
tioned by  Oppian,  and  which  Pennant  suggests  may 
be  the  Squalus  canicula.* 

P(ENA  (Greek  iroivn).  The  Roman  sense  of 
this  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian*  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  fraus  and  multa.  Fraus  is  gener- 
ally an  offence,  noxa ;  and  poena  is  the  punishment 
of  an  ofl^ence,  noxee  vindicta.'  Poena  is  a  general 
name  for  any  punishment  of  any  offence ;  multa^is 
the  penalty  of  a  particular  offence,  which  is  now  (in 
Ulpian's  time)  pecuniary.  Ulpian  says  in  his  time, 
because  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  multa 
was  pecuaria,  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and 
sheep.^  (Vid.  Lex  Aternia  Tabpeia,  p.  681.)  Ul- 
pian proceeds  to  say  that  poena  may  affect  a  per- 
son's caput  and  existimatio,  that  is,  poena  may  be 
loss  of  citizenship  and  infamia.  A  multa  was  im- 
posed according  to  circumstances,  and  its  amount 
was  determined  by  the  pleasure  of  him  who  ia 
posed  it.  A  pcena  was  only  inflicted  when  it  was 
imposed  by  some  lex  or  some  other  legal  authority 
{quo  alio  jure),    \Vhen  no  poena  was  imposed,  thek 
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A  niulia  or  penalty  might  N'  -nflicted.  Erery  f-erson 
who  had  jurisdictio  (this  seems  to  be  the  right  read- 
ing instead  of  judicatio)  could  impose  a  muita,  and 
these  were  magistratus  and  praesides  provinciarum. 
A  poena  might  be  inflicted  by  any  one  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  offence 
to  which  it  was  affixed.  The  lp(  ill  distinction  be- 
tween poena  and  multa  i?  ik»*  x**  lys  observed  by 
the  Roman  Avritcrs. 

POLEMA RCHUS  ^no/.rf^:f'.'Oc).  An  account  of 
ihe  ftmetioiis  of  the  Alheni'.n  magistrate  of  this 
name  is  given  under  Akch^.n.  Athens,  however, 
was  not  the  only  state  of  Greece  which  had  officers 
so  called.  We'  read  of  them  at  Sparta  and  in  va- 
rious cities  of  Boeotia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
military  affairs,  being  intnisted  either  with  the  com- 
mand of  armies  abroad,  or  the  superintendence  of 
the  war  department  at  home :  sometimes  with  both. 
The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  ranked 
next  to  the  king  when  on  actual  service  abroad,  and 
were  generally  of  the  royal  kindred  or  house  {yi- 
vof).^  They  commanded  single  morae,*  so  that 
they  would  appear  to  have  been  six  in  number,' 
and  sometimes  whole  armies.*  They  also  formed 
part  of  the  king's  council  in  war,  and  of  the  royal 
escort  called  dafioaia^*  and  were  supported  or  rep- 
resented by  the  officers  called  av/z^opelc*  The 
polemarchs  of  Sparla  had  also  the  superintendence 
of  the  public  tables :  a  circumstance  which  admits 
of  explanation  from  the  fact  that  Lycurgus  is  said 
to  have  instituted  the  syssitia  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  and,  therefore,  as  military  divisions,  so  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  eat  and  light  in  the  same 
company.'  But,  in  addition  to  their  military  func- 
tions and  the  duties  connected  therewith,  the  pole- 
marchs of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as  well  as  a  certain 
extent  of  judicial  power,*  in  which  respect  they  re- 
iemhled  the  dpxoiv  noXifiapxoc  at  Athens.  In  Bceo- 
:ia,  also,  there  were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At 
Thebes,  lor  instance,  there  appears  to  have  been 
two,  perhaps  elected  annually,  and,  from  what  hap- 
pened When  Phoebidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander, seized  the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes 
(B.C.  888),  we  may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they 
were  invested  with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the 
state  and  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  mil- 
itary force  under  their  orders.*  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confounded  with  the  Bceotarchs.  At 
Thespiae,  also,**  there  were  officers  of  ibis  name, 
and  likewise  inCEtolia*^  and  Arcadia.  AtCynaetha, 
in  the  latter  country,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  in- 
trusted to  the  special  care  of  the  polemarchs :  they 
had  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
close  them  at  night,  and  the  keys  were  always  kept 
in  their  custody.*" 

♦POLEMO'NItJM  (Tro^efi6ifijv),  a  species  of 
plant;  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  Pole- 
monium  caruleum.  The  same  authority  makes  the 
popular  name  to  be  Greek  Valerian.** 

POLE'TAI  (TTcjA^raO,  a  board  of  ten  officers  or 
magistrates  (for  they  are  called  upxv  by  Harpocra- 
tion),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leases  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  mines,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures.  Of  such  letting  the  word  TroXeiv  (not 
uiffdovv)  was  generally  used,  and  also  the  correla- 
tive words  uveioSni  and  irpiaaSai.  Their  official 
place  of  business  was  called  n<j}.rfTrfpiov.  One  was 
chosen  from  each  tribe.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  (kTrpvrdveve).     In  the  letting  of  the 


1.  (Ilerxl.,  vii.,  173.)— 2.  <Xcn.,  Rep.  tac,  xi.,4.)— 3.  (Mul- 
ler,  Dorians,  iii..  12.  ^  4.)  —  4.  (Ilerod.,  1.  c.)  —  5.  (Xen.,  Hell., 
Yi.,  4,  14.>--6.  (Mailer,  iii..  12,  ^  5.)  — 7.  (Mailer,  iii.,  12,  «  4.) 
—8.  (U.,  III.,  7,  (,  8.) -9.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  t.,  c.  £.  r  >— IC.  (Plut., 
Demetr.,c.  a9.;— II.  (Polyb.,  iv.,  79.)  — 12.  ,  «.  i  1?  >— II. 
(DioMor.,  i».,  8.— Galen,  De  Sinipi.,  it.— Adams  '  .^**\?  .«.  r.) 
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revenue  they  were  assisted  by  the  managers  3f  thr 
theoric  fund  (rd  ^eupiKov),  and  thi  v  acted  under  the 
authority  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred  •* .  *"  exei 
cised  a  general  control  over  the  dndinCAl  rlepart 
ment  of  the  administration.  Resident  aiiens,  wh« 
did  not  pay  their  residence  tax  (fieroiKiov),  were 
summoned  before  them,  and,  if  found  to  have  com 
mitted  default,  were  sold  in  a  room  called  rruXijTT/ 
piov  Tov  fiEToiKiov}  Other  persons  who  had  foi 
feiied  their  freedom  to  the  state  were  also  sold  b) 
the  TTcj^-^Tttt,  as  foreigners  who  had  been  convicted 
of  usurping  the  rights  of  citizenship.* 

♦POL'ION  (ffrfXiov),  a  plant,  which  has  been  gen 
erally  considered  to  be  the  Tcucrium  Polium,  a  spt; 
cies  of  (rermander.  *'  Sprengel  and  Stackliouse, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  agree  in  preferring  the 
Teucrium  Crcticum.  Schneider  is,  notwithstanding, 
disposed  to  agree  with  Columna  in  referring  it  to 
the  Santolina  chamacyparissus^  or  Cypress-leaved 
Lavender  Cotton.  This  last  we  are  nither  disposed 
to  hold  as  one  of  the  species  of  utporovav  described 
by  Dioscorides."* 

POLITEIA,  POLITES(7roX*rf/a,aoAir;7f).  (.Vid 
CiviTAS,  Greek.) 

POLLICA'RIS.     {Vid.  Pes,  p.  762.) 

POLLICITA'TIO     {Vid.  Obi.igatione«.  p.  676.1 

POLLINCTO'RES.     ( Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

POL'OS  (7r6;iofV     ( Vid  Horologium.) 

*POLYCARPUM  {noXvKQprov),  a  plant,  the  Po- 
lygonum Persicaria.* 

♦POLYG'ALON  (7roXvya7.ovl  iii  I  a^t^Js  -.mu- 
ra^  or  Butterwort.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  oj*iL-«n  Jt 
Tragus,  who  is  followed  by  Sprengel.* 

♦POLYGON'ATON  [iroXvySvarov),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  common  name  of  which,  according  to 
Stephens  and  }3auhin,  is  Solomon's  Seal.  Sprengel 
also  agrees  in  referring  it  to  the  Convallaria  mL.'li* 
flora.* 

*POLYG'ONUM  (TToXvyovov),  a  plant.  *  TTir 
vroXvyovov  upftiv  of  Dioscorides  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  Polygonum  aviculare,  or  Knot  Grass^ 
The  TT.  i^v^v  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Polygo 
num  maritimum.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  how 
ever,  that  nearly  all  the  older  authorities,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  and  Bauhin,  make 
the  latter  to  have  been  the  Hippuris  vulgaris,  oi 
Mare's  Tail.  The  iroXvyovov  is  the  Sanguinaria  of 
Pliny."' 

POLY'MITA.     {Vid.  Tela) 

♦POLTPUS  {iroXvTTovc  or  TrtJXujrof),  the  Fo)ypu;> 
Several  species  of  the  Polypus  are  described  by  Ar- 
istotle, most  of  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ge- 
nus Hydra  of  Linnaeus.  The  H.  viridis  is  its  most 
remarkable  species.  The  ancient  writers  use  the 
general  term  polypus  in  speaking  of  these  animals, 
but  modem  naturalists  employ  the  appellation  oc/c 
piSy  as  specifying  more  distinctly  a  partictklar  class, 
and  the  name  polypus  is  now  exclusively  assigned 
to  a  tribe  of  the  radiata.  "  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and,  il 
fact,  all  the  ancient  writers,  affirm  that  this  animal 
issues  from  the  water,  and  that  it  sometimes  visita 
the  land  ;  avoiding,  however,  all  the  smooth  places. 
^lian  and  Athen»us  add  that  it  can  also  mount 
on  trees !  It  appears  that  the  octopi  make  theii 
principal  food  of  Crustacea,  as  Aristotle  obserred 
long  ago.  They  also  feed  on  conchyliferous  mol- 
lusca  ;  and  Pliny  relates  concerning  them  the  trick, 
which  has  also  been  attributed  to  apes,  of  placing  a 
little  stone  between  the  two  valves  of  oysters^  of 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristog.,  767.)— 2.  (Hdrpocr.  et  Suidaa,  «.  t 
UbtXrirai  and  ftcTotKiov.  —  Pollox,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  90.  —  B3(^h 
Staatsh.  der  Alt.,  i.,  167,  338,  353.— Meier,  De  boa.  Daoca,,  41.: 
—3.  (Th-opbr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  1)4.— Adams,  Ap 
pead.,  •.  v.j— 4.  (Hippoc.,  Morb.  MiUier.,  i.,  615.  —  Adams,  jkp 
pend.,  «.  V.)— 5.  (DioKor.,  iv.,  140.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  ».) — i 
(Dioscor.  5«  .  6.  —  Adams,  App(«nd.,  s.  ▼.>— «  (Uioaoor.,  it.,  4 
— Adanm,  Append.,  9.  \.) 
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which  t.iey  art  extremely  fond,  so  as  to  prevent 
ihcm  from  closing,  and  that  then  they  extract  the 
tlesh.  But  how  could  an  octopus  take  up  a  little 
Btone  and  place  it  so  adroitly,  even  supposing  that 
!h.*5  semi-hiatus  jf  the  oyster,  continually  filled  by 
he  tentacular  oirrhi  of  the  edges  of  its  mantle, 
would  permit  it  1  It  has  been  asserted,  absurdly 
enough,  that  the  octopus,  when  pushed  by  hunger, 
will  gnaw  its  own  arms,  which  possess  the  singular 
oroperty  of  shooting  forth  again.  But  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  more  justly  attribute  the  fact  of  octopi  being 
ofleii  found  which  have  some  fewer  appendages  than 
usual,  to  their  having  been  eaten  off  by  the  conger 
eels.  We  are  ignorant  respecting  the  full  size  to 
which  the  octopi  may  attain.  We  find  in  the  reci- 
tals of  certain  travellers,  and  even  of  some  natural- 
ists, that  a  species  exists  to  which  the  name  of 
Kraken  has  been  given,  which  arrives  at  an  im- 
measurable bulk,  so  as  to  resemble  an  island  when 
it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  over- 
set the  largest  vessel  under  full  sail  when  it  be- 
comes entangled  in  their  cordage.  But  we  may 
be  assured,  without  any  fear  of  deceiving  ourselves, 
that  this  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  what  has  been 
said  by  the  ancients,  especially  Pliny»  concerning  an 
octopus,  which,  according  to  Trebius,  had  a  head 
of  the  size  of  a  barrel  containing  fifteen  amphor©, 
and  whose  tentacular  appendages,  which,  as  well  as 
the  head,  were  presented  to  Lucullus,  were  thirty 
feet  in  length,  knotted  like  clubs,  and  so  thick  that 
\  man  could  scarcely  embrace  them  round  :  the 
muckers  resembled  basins,  and  the  teeth  were  in  pro- 
portion. All  that  was  preserved  of  the  body  weigh- 
ed seven  hundred  pounds.  There  are  other  traits 
itiil  more  curious  in  the  history  of  this  most  mar- 
rcllous  octopus.  It  was  observed  at  Castera,  in 
Uaetica,  in  Spain,  and  was  accustomed  to  come  forth 
from  the  sea  into  the  depdts  for  salted  fish,  &.C.,  and 
10  devour  those  provisions.  The  pertinacity  of  its 
robberies  at  length  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
keepers ;  they  built  very  lofly  palisades,  but  all  in 
•7ain  ;  this  persevering  polypus  succeeded  in  getting 
over  them  by  taking  advantage  of  a  neighbouring 
tree,  so  that  it  could  not  be  taken  but  by  the  saga- 
city of  the  dogs,  which,  having  marked  it  one  night 
as  it  was  returning  to  the  sea,  intimated  the  affair 
to  the  keepers,  who  were  struck  with  terror  and  as- 
tonishment at  the  novelty  of  this  tremendou.<<  spec- 
tacle. In  truth,  the  animal  was  of  an  immeasura- 
ble bulk ;  its  colour  was  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  brine,  and  it  exhaled  a  most  intolerable  odour. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  the 
dogs,  which  Pliny  depicts  with  all  the  vigour  of  his 
poetical  style,  and  by  the  efforts  of  men  armed  with 
tridents,  it  was  at  last  killed,  and  the  head  was 
brought  to  Lucullus.  iElian  also  tells  us  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  these  animals  arrive  at  a  most 
extraordinary  bulk,  so  as  to  equal  in  size  the  largest 
cetacea.  On  this  subject  he  favours  us  with  a  story 
pretty  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Trebius,  of  a  poly- 
pus which,  having  devastated  the  magazines  of 
the  Iberian  merchants,  was  besieged  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  cut  in  pieces  with  hatchets,  just 
in  the  same  style  that  woodmen  cut  down  the  thick 
branches  of  trees.  Aristotle,  indeed,  tells  us  there 
are  polypi  whose  arms  are  as  much  as  five  cubits 
in  length,  which  would  make  above  seven  feet. 
But  tliis  is  a  long  way  behind  the  narrations  of  Tre- 
)ius  nnd  .Clian,  and  falls  still  shorter  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  Northern  romances  concerning  their 
kraken.  The  ancients  tell  us  that  the  octopi  are 
;he  enemies  of  the  lobsters,  which  dread  them,  while 
they  are  themselves  pursued  by  the  muraens,  which 
diovour  their  arms.  They  likewise  inform  us  that 
their  bite  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  sepiie,  but  not 
fo  venomous    >f]lian  adds,  that  it  is  said  by  fisher- 


men that  the  octopi  are  attracted  to  the  land  by  Uu 
fruit  of  the  olive-tree."* 

♦POM.\T'rAS  {'Kid(iaTLar\  a  species  of  eaculept 
Snail,  mentioned  by  Dioscorides.  It  is  t.ie  Helii 
Pomatia* 

I      POMCE'RIUM.     This  word  is  compounded  of 
post  and  marium  (muruf),  in  the  same  manner  as 
pomcridiem  of  post  and  mrridicm^  and  thus  signifies 
a  line  running  by  the  walls  of  a  town  {pone  or  post 
mures).    But  the  walls  o/a  town  here  spoken  of  are 
not  its  actual  walls  or  fortifications,  but  symbolical 
walls,  and  the  course  of  the  pomoerium  itself  was 
marked  by  stone  pillars  [cippi  pomcerii*)  erected  at 
certain  intervals.    The  custom  of  making  a  pomce- 
rium  was  common  to  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  A  bullock  and  a  heifer  were  yoked  to  a 
plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  around  the  place 
which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  town  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  clods  fell  inward.    The  little 
mound  thus  formed  was  the  symbolical  wall,  and 
along  it  ran  the  pomoerium,  within  the  compass  of 
,  which  alone  the  city-auspices  (auspkia  urbana)  could 
be  taken.^    That  the  actual  walls  or  fortifications 
of  a  town  ran  near  it  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
'  though  the  pomoerium  might  either  be  within  oi 
without  them.    This  custom  was  also  followed  in 
the  building  of  Home,  and  the  Romans  afterward 
observed  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies. 
The  sacred  line  of  the  Roman  pomoerium  did  not 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  building  upon  or  taking 
into  use  any  place  beyond  it,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  a  certain  space  on  each  side  of  it  unoccu- 
pied, so  as  not  to  unhallow  it  by  profane  use.*  Thus 
I  we  find  that  the  Aventine,  although  inhabited  frcm 
early  times,  was  for  many  centuries  not  included 
^  within  the  pomoerium/    The  whole  space  included 
,  in  it  was  called  ager  effatus  or  fitus  effati.    The  po- 
I  moerium  of  Rome  was  not  the  same  at  all  times ; 
as  the  city  increased  the  pomoerium  also  was  ex- 
tended, but  this  extension  could,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  only  be  made  by  such  men  as  had  by 
their  victories  over  foreign  nations  increased  the 
'  boundaries  of  the  Empire,^  and  neither  could  a  po- 
I  moerium  be  formed  nor  altered  without  the  augurs 
previously  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  augu- 
ry, whence  the  jus  pomarii  of  the  augurs.*    The  for- 
mula of  the  prayer  which  the  augurs  performed  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  was  repeated  afler  them 
by  the  people  who  attended,  is  preserved  in  Festus.* 
I     The  original  pomoerium  of  Romulus  ran,  accord- 
ing  to  Gellius,"  around  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  but 
I  the  one  which  Tacitus"  describes  as  the  pomoeriunj 
I  of  Romulus  comprised  a  much  wider  space,  and 
I  was,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,**  an  enlargement  of  the 
'  original  compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  borough. 
,  Niebuhr  also  believes  that  pomoerium  properly  de- 
notes a  suburb  taken  into  the  city.    The  Romulian 
'  pomoerium,  according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  the 
Forum  Boarium  (the  arch  of  Septimiua  Severus) 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus  so  as  to  include 
the  ara  maxima  Herculis ;  then  along  the  foot  of 
!  the  Palatine  to  the  ara  Consi,  and  thence  from  the 
'  Septizonium  to  the  curia  veteres  (a  little  below  the 
'  baths  of  Trajan),  along  the  top  of  the  Velia  to  the 
Sacellum  Larium,  and  lastly  by  the  Via  Sacra  tc 
the  Forum.    From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum  tc 

I  I.  (Aristot.,  n.  A.,  It.,  1.— GiifBth^b  Covinr,  vol.  xii.,  p.  SW 
'  teq.)— S.  (Diowor.,  Mat.  Med.,  ii.,  II.  —  Adam,  Append.,  a.  v. 
I  —3.  (VoiTo,  De  Linjf.  I^t.,  iv.,  p.  40,  ed.  Bip.)  «-4.  (Vano,  Da 
Ling.  I^t.,  I.  c,)— 5.  (Liv..  i.,  44.)  — 6.  (Gell.,  xiii.,  14.)  -7 
(Tacit.,  Anna].,  xii.,  S3.)— 8.  {Uiony.,  iv.,  13.— Cic,  Da  Div., 
ii.,  35.)— 9.  (8.  T.  Proaimariam.)— 10.  (I.  c.)— 11.  (Annal ,  zii 
24.)- 13.  (Hi«t.  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  288.  —  Compare  Bunaen,  Bev 
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rue  Velabrun.  iht-re  was  a  swamp,  so  that  Tacitus 
does  rot  mention  the  line  of  the  pomoerium  here. 
Servius  Tullius  again  extended  the  pomcerium,^ 
but  the  Aventine  was  not  included,  either  because 
the  auspices  here  taken  by  Remus  had  been  unfa- 
vourable, or,  which  is  more  probable,  because  there 
stood  on  this  hill  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  L^ins  and  Romans."  The  Aven- 
tine did  not  become  included  within  the  pomoerium 
until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.'  Dionys- 
iuii*  states  that,  down  to  his  time,  nobody  had  ex- 
tended the  pomoerium  since  the  time  of  King  Ser- 
vius, although  we  know  from  authentic  sources  that 
at  least  Augustus  enlarged  the  pomoerium,*  and 
the  same  is  said  of  Sulla  and  J.  Caesar.*  The  last 
who  extended  the  pomoerium  of  Rome  was  the 
Emperor  Aurehdn,  after  he  had  enlarged  the  walls 
of  the  city.' 

POM  PA  (ttojutt^),  a  solemn  procession,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral,  triumph,  <kc."  It  is,  howev- 
er, more  particularly  applied  to  the  grand  proces- 
sion with  which  the  games  of  the  circus  commen- 
ced {Pompa  Circensis).     {Vid.  Circus,  p.  255.) 

POMPEliE  LEGES.     {Vid.  Lei,  p.  584,  585.) 

♦POMPH'OLYX  (TTo/i^oXvO.  "  Pompholyx," 
says  Charras, "  is  a  white,  light  powder,  that  sticks 
upon  the  tops  of  furnaces  where  they  melt  and  re- 
dne  copper,  like  flour  of  meal,  and  sometimes  little 
poulses  or  blisters.  They  call  it  Nil  or  Nihili, 
Tutia  comes  from  the  same  copper  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  pompholyx,  but  the  weight  of  it  caus- 
es it  to  stick  about  the  lower  part  of  the  furnaces. 
The  Greeks  call  Tutia  by  the  name  of  Spodiumy 
Hardouin,  as  Adams  remarks,  gives  it  the  French 
name  of  "  Laflcur  dc  la  Calamine^  Blancard  gives 
it  the  English  name  of  "  The  White  Tutty,"  but  it 
is  generally  called  "  Brown  Ashes"  or  "  White 
Calamy"  in  English.* 

♦POMP'ILUS  {irofnri?.og\  a  species  of  fish,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Corypkana  Pompilus.  It  is  of  a  rare 
kind,  and,  according  to  Rondelet,  is  sometimes  sold 
for  Spanish  mackerel.  Athenoeus  calls  it  the  icpb^ 
t^fluf.  Oppian  makes  it  the  ku^J?uxBv^.'^^ 
'  PONS.     {Vid.  Bridge.) 

PO'NTIFEX.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  ex- 
plained in  various  ways.  Q.  Scaevola,  who  was 
himself  pontifex  maximus,  derived  it  from  posse 
and  faccre^  and  Varro  from  ponsy  because  the  pon- 
tiffs, he  says,  had  built  the  Pons  Sublicius,  and  af- 
terward frequently  restored  it,  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  perform  sacrifices  on  each  side  of  the  Ti- 
ber." This  statement  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  building  of  the  Pons 
Sublicius  to  Ancus  Marcius,**  at  a  time  when  the 
pontiffs  had  long  existed  and  borne  this  name. 
Gottlihg'*  thinks  that  pontifex  is  only  another  form 
for  pompifexy  which  would  characterize  the  pontiffs 
only  as  the  managers  and  conductors  of  public  pro- 
cessions and  solemnities.  But  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from  pons  and 
facerc  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek  pf^eLVy  to 
perform  a  sacrifice),  and  that,  consequently,  it  signi- 
fies the  priests  who  offered  sacrifices  upon  the 
bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the  name 
thus  alludes  is  that  of  the  Argeans  on  the  sacred 
or  Sublician  bridge,  which  is  described  by  Dionys- 
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ius.'  (Compare  Abobi.)    Greek  ^Titers  somfelimex 
translate  the  word,  and  call  the  pontiffs  yei^vpo^roioi. 

The  Roman  pontifi^  formed  the  most  Ulusthou? 
among  the  great  colleges  of  priests.    Their  institu 
tion,  like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  religion* 
was  ascribed  to  Numa."    The  numbw  cf  pontifis 
appointed  by  this  king  was  four,'  and  at  their  head 
was  the  pontifex  maximus,  \xho  is  generally  not 
included  when  the  number  of  pontiffs  is  mentioned 
Cicero,*  however,  includes  the  pontifex  maximum 
when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five  pontiffs 
Niebuhr*  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  thc- 
original  number  of  four  pontiffs  (not  including  the 
pontifex  maximus)  had  reference  to  Ihe  two  earli 
est  tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Ramnes  and  Titie&, 
so  that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontifild' 
In  the  year  B.C.  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  raised  tht 
number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  or,  including  the  pouti 
fex  maximus,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to  be 
plebeians.*    The  pontifex  maximus,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the  year  B.C.  254. 
when  Tib.  Coruncanius  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
was  invested  with  this  dignity.'    This  number  of 
pontiffs  remained  for  a  long  time  unaltered,  until,  in 
81  B.C.,  the  dictator  Sulla  increased  it  to  fifteen/ 
and  J.  Caesar  to  sixteen.*    In  both  these  changes 
the  pontifex  maximus  is  included  in  the  nimiber. 
During  the  Empire  the  number  varied,  though,  od 
the  whole,  fifteen  appears  to  have  been  the  regular 
number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontifi's  was  also  dif- 
ferent at  different  times.  It  appears  that  alter  iheir 
institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  tiiC  right  of 
co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  college  died 
(for  all  the  pontiffs  held  their  office  for  life\  the 
members  met  and  elected  a  successor,  \^ho,  alter 
his  election,  was  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  »•  ITiii 
election  was  sometimes  called  captw.*^  Iq  tlie 
year  212  B.C.,  Liyy»"  speaks  of  the  election  of  a 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably  the  co- 
mitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  appointing 
this  high-priest.  But,  in  relating  the  events  of  the 
year  181  B.C.,  he  again  states  that  the  appointiuent 
of  the  chief  pontiff  took  place  by  the  co-optation  of 
the  college."  How  these  anomalies  arose  (unless 
Livy  expresses  himself  carelessly)  is  uncertain  ;** 
for,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  depri\  e 
the  college  of  its  right  of  co-optation,  and  to  iraav 
fer  the  power  of  election  to  the  people,  was  not 
made  until  the  year  B.C.  145,  by  the  tribune  C.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  prae- 
tor C.  Laelius."  In  104  B.C.  the  attempt  was 
successfully  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus ;  and  a  law  (lex  Domitia)  was  then 
passed,  which  transferred  the  right  of  electiag  tlic 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  prie.sts  to  the  peo- 
ple (probably  in  the  comitia  tributa) ,  that  is,  the 
people  elected  a  candidate,  who  was  then  made  a 
member  of  the  college  by  the  co-optatio  of  the 
priests  themselves,  so  that  the  co-optatio,  although 
still  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  form.'* 
The  lex  Domitia  was  repealed  by  Sulla  in  a  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis  (81  B.C.),  which  restored  to 
the  great  priestly  colleges  their  full  right  of  co-op- 
tatio.'' In  the  year  63  B.C.  the  law  of  Sulla  was 
abolished,  and  the  Domitian  law  was  restored,  but 
not  in  its  full  extent ;  for  it  was  now  detemiiued 
that,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  college  itself  shcidd 
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DominBie  two  candidates,  and  the  people  elect  one 
of  them.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  eicpressly 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  augurs, 
and  was  consequently  the  same  in  that  of  the  pon- 
tiffs.^ Julius  Caesar  did  not  alter  this  modified  lex 
Domitia,  but  M.  Antonius  again  restored  the  right 
of  co-optatio  to  the  college.* 

The  college  of  pontiffs  had  the  supreme  superin- 
tendencc^  of  all  matters  of  religion,  and  of  things 
?nd  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate worship.  A  general  outline  of  their  rights  and 
functions  is  given  by  Livy»  and  Dionysius.*  This 
power  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  Numa ; 
and  he  also  intrusted  to  their  keeping  the  books 
containing  the  ritual  ordinances,  together  with  the 
obligation  to  give  information  to  any  one  who  might 
consult  them  on  matters  of  religion.  They  had  to 
guard  against  any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of 
religious  rites  that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the 
ancient  customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign rites.  They  had  not  only  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped, 
but  also  the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the 
souls  of  the  departed  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased ; 
in  like  manner,  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or 
other  phenomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended 
to.  I'hoy  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  whether  private  persons,  magistrates, 
or  priests  were  concerned ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
existing  laws  or  customs  were  found  defective  or 
insufficient,  they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
(decrcta  pcntificum),  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  consistent  with 
the  existing  customs  and  usages.*  They  watched 
vver  the  conduct  of  all  persons  who  had  anything 
tu  do  with  the  sacrifices  or  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
that  is,  over  all  the  priests  and  their  servants. 
The  forms  of  worship  and  of  sacrificing  were  deter- 
mined by  the  pontiffs,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey 
tht'i  'T-junctions  was  punished  by  them,  for  they 
were  ^frum  qua  ad  sacra  ct  religiones  -pertinent, 
iudk-es  el  vindices.^"*  The  pontiffs  themselves  were 
not  subject  to  any  court  of  law  or  punishment, 
and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate  or  to 
the  people.  The  details  of  these  duties  and  func- 
tions were  contained  in  books  called  libri  pontificii 
or  pontificales,  commentarii  sacrorum  or  sacrorum 
pontificalium,'  which  they  were  said  to  have  re- 
Lcived  from  Numa,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by 
Ancus  Marcius.  This  king  is  said  to  have  made 
public  that  part  of  these  regulations  which  had  ref- 
erence to  the  sacra  publica  ;•  and  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Republic,  the  wooden  tables  on 
which  these  published  regulations  were  written 
had  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  C.  Papirius.*  One  part  of  these 
libri  pontificales  was  called  indigitamcnta,  and  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  these  names  were  to  be  used  in  public 
worship."  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
formulas  of  the  jus  pontificium."  The  original 
laws  and  regulations  contained  in  these  books  were 
in  the  course  of  time  increased  and  more  accurately 
defined  by  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  who"  .ce  per- 
haps their  name  commentarii."  Another  tradition 
concerning  these  books  stated  that  Numa  commu- 
nicated to  the  pontiffs  their  duties  and  rights  merely 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  books 
in  a  stone  chest  on  the  Janiculum."    These  books 
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were  found  in  181  B.C.,  and  one  half  of  them  ooo 
tained  ritual  regiilaiions  and  the  jus  pontificium; 
and  the  other  half  philosophical  inquiries  on  these 
same  subjects,  and  were  written  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  books  were  brought  to  the  pretor  ur- 
banus  Q.  Petilius,  and  tne  senate  ordered  the  lattef 
half  to  be  burned,  while  the  former  was  carefully 
preserved.  Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticitV 
of  this  story,  see  Hartung,  Die  Rclig.  d.  Rom.,  i.,  p 
214,  (fcc.  Concerning  the  annales  maximi  which 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  to  which 
Livy*  applies  the  name  commentarii  pontificuni. 
see  Annales. 

As  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pontiffs,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  other  priests,  and  superin 
tended  the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods « 
One  of  their  principal  duties  was  the  regulation  tA' 
the  sacra,  both  publica  and  privata,  and  to  wafh 
that  they  were  observed  at  the  proper  times  •!'»•• 
which  purpose  the  pontiffs  had  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  calendar:  tid.  Calbndab,  p.  195,  &c.)  and  in 
their  proper  form.  In  the  management  of  the  sa^-i  h 
publica  they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  ceria'ii 
performances  by  the  triumviri  epulones  {vid.  Epi*- 
LoNEt),  and  had  in  their  keeping  the  funds  fnmi 
which  the  expenses  of  the  sacra  publica  were  de- 
frayed.    {Vid.  Sacra.) 

The  pontiffs  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  flamines  or  rex  sacrorum 
were  to  be  inaugurated ;  also  when  wills  were  tn 
be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  an*] 
adoption  by  adrogatio  took  place.'  (Vid.  Adoptio.; 
Whether  the  presence  of  the  pontiffs,  together  wit  I 
that  of  the  augurs  and  two  flamines,  was  necessary 
in  the  comitia  curiata,  also,  in  cases  when  othei 
matters  were  transacted,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,*  doee 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain.  The  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  on  one  occasion  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explained 
by  Niebuhr.* 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  magis 
trates  and  priests,  as  well  as  private  individuals 
were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  provided 
it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  of  the  col 
lege.*  In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  pontifi!s 
only  inflicted  a  fine  upon  the  offenders,'  but  the 
person  fined  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
who  might  release  him  from  the  fine.  In  regard  to 
the  vestal  virgins  and  the  persons  who  committed 
incest  with  them,  the  pontiffs  had  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  might  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death.' 
A  man  who  had  violated  a  vestal  virgin  was,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  law,  scourged  to  death  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitium,  and  it  appears 
that  originally  neither  the  vestal  virgins  nor  the  male 
offenders  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal. 
Gottling*  considers  that  they  had  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, but  the  passage  of  Cicero* •  to  which  he  re- 
fers does  not  support  his  opinion.  Incest  in  gen- 
eral belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
might  be  punished  with  death."  In  later  times  we 
find  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiflTs  having 
passed  sentence  upon  vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
terfered, and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a  ques- 
tor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  inquiry  into 
the  case;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  aftei 
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mis  iiew  ti  ial  th .  sentence  of  the  pontiffs  was  mod- 
ified or  annulled  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  mere  irregularities,  founded  upon  an 
abuse  of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  the  early  times 
the  pontiffs,  as  a  portion  of  the  patricians,  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  law, 
until  the  former  was  made  public  by  C.  Fiavius. 
(  Vid  Actio,  p.  17.)  The  regulations  which  served 
as  a  guide  to  the  pontiffs  in  their  judicial  proceed- 
ings formed  a  huge  collection  of  laws,  which  was 
::alled  the  jus  pontificium,  and  formed  part  of  the 
libri  pontificii*  (Compare  Jus,  p.  560,  &c,)  The 
new  decrees  which  the  pontiffs  made,  either  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate,  or  in  cases  belonging  to  the 
sacra  privata,  or  that  of  private  individuals,  were, 
as  Livy'  says,  innumerable.* 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  which, 
in  some  instances,  the  ilamines  and  the  rex  sacro- 
rum  were  summoned,*  were  held  in  the  curia  regia 
on  tiie  Via  Sacra,  to  which  was  attached  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pontifex  maximus  and  of  the  rex  sa- 
crorum.*  As  the  chief  pontiff  was  obliged  to  live 
in  a  domus  publica,  Augustus,  when  he  assumed 
this  dignity,  changed  part  of  his  ov/n  house  into  a 
domus  publica.'  Air  the  pontiffs  were  in  their  ap- 
pearance distinguished  by  the  conic  cap  called  tu- 
tulus  or  galerus,  with  an  apex  upon  it,  and  the  toga 
praftexta. 

The  pontifex  maximus  was  the  president  of  tlie 
college,  and  acted  in  its  name,  whence  he  alone  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  cases  in  which  he  must  be 
considered  only  as  the  organ  of  the  college.  He 
was  generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  distin- 
guished persons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  curule 
magistracy,  or  were  already  members  of  the  col- 
lege.® Two  of  his  especial  duties  were  to  appoint 
{capcre)  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  flamines  {vid. 
Vbstales,  Fiambn),  and  to  be  present  at  every 
marriage  by  confarreatio.  When  festive  games 
were  vowed  or  a  dedication  made,  the  chief  pontiff 
had  to  repeat  over,  before  the  persons  who  made  the 
vow  or  the  dedication,  the  formula  in  which  it  was 
to  bj  performed  {pfpire  verba*).  During  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  v,  hen  the  people  exercised  sover- 
eign power  in  every  respect,  we  find  that  if  the 
ptmtiff,  on  constitutional  or  religious  grounds,  re- 
fused to  perform  this  solemnity,  he  might  be  com- 
pelled by  the  people. 

A  pontifex  might,  like  all  the  members  of  the 
great  priestly  colleges,  hold  any  other  military,  civ- 
il, or  priestly  office,  provided  the  different  offices 
did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thus  we  find 
one  and  the  same  person  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
decemvir  sacrorum  ;*°  instances  of  a  pontifex  max- 
imus being  at  the  same  time  consul  are  very  numer- 
ous." But,  whatever  might  be  the  civil  or  military 
office  which  a  pontifex  maximus  held  besides  his 
pontificate,  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The 
first  who  violated  this  law  was  '  Licinius  Cras- 
sus,  in  B.C.  131  ;^'  but  afler  this  precedent  pontiffs 
seem  to  have  frequently  transgressed  the  law,  and 
Caesar,  though  pontifex  maximus,  went  to  his  prov- 
iv'y^  of  Gaul. 

The  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  exist  until 
the  overthrow  of  paganism  ;*'  but  its  power  and  in- 
fluence were  considerably  weakened,  as  the  emper- 
ors, according  to  the  example  of  J  Caesar,  had  the 


1.  (Aacon.  od  Milun.,  u.  46,  ed.  Orelli.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  Orat., 
•'.,  43  —Id.  lb.,  iii.,  33.  —  Id.,  Pro  Dpmo,  13.)— 3.  (xxxix.,  16.)— 
4.  (Gorapare  Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  25.— Mocrob.,  Sat.,  iii.,  3.— IH- 
ony«.  Hal.,  ii.,  73  )— 5.  (Cic,  Do  Ilarusp.  Resp.,  6.)— 6.  (Suet., 
Jul.,  46.— 3erv.  ad  iEn.,  viii.,  363.— Pirn.,  Epist.,  ir.,  11.)— 7. 
(Dion  Caw  ,  Iiv.,  27.)  —  8.  (Liv.,  xxxr.,  5.  —  Id.,  xl.,  42.)  —  9. 
(Liv  ,  v.,  40.— Id.,  ix.,46.— Id.,  iv.,  27.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xl.,42.)— 11. 
'.Liv.,  xxviii.,  38.  —  Cic,  De  Haruap.  Reap.,  6.  —  Compare  Am- 
droach,  '^  Studien  und  Andeutungen,"  p.  229,  note  10ft.)  — IS. 
(Liv.,  Epit.,  lib.  59.-  Val.  Max.,  viii.,  7,  6.-Oro».,  v.,  10.)— 13. 
VAraob..  iv.,  35  — Synimach  ,  Epiat.,  Ix.,  128,  129.) 
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right  to  appoint  as  many  members  of  the  great  <x>I 
leges  of  priests  as  they  pleased.*  In  addition  t( 
this,  the  emperors  themselves  were  always  ctiiel 
pontiffs,  and,  as  such,  the  presidents  of  the  college; 
hence  tlie  title  of  pontifex  maximus  (P.  M.  or  PON, 
M.)  appears  on  several  coins  of  the  empeiors.  M 
there  were  several  emperors  at  a  time,  only  one 
bore  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus ;  but  in  the  year 
A.D.  238,  we  find  that  each  of  the  two  emperors 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  assumed  this  dignity."  The 
last  traces  of  emperors  being  at  the  same  time  chief 
pontiffs  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  Valentinian 
Valens,  and  Gratianus.'  From  the  time  of  Thou- 
dosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  the  dignity 
of  pontiff;  hut  at  last  the  title  was  assumed  by  Un- 
christian bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontiffs  at  Rome,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  minorcs.  Various  opinium 
have  been  entertained  as  to  what  these  pootifices 
minores  were.  Niebuhr*  thinks  that  they  were 
originally  the  pontiffs  of  the  Luceres  ;  that  they 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  pontiffs  as 
the  patres  minorum  gentium  to  the  patres  majorum 
gentium ;  and  that  subsequently,  when  the  meaning 
of  the  name  was  forgotten,  it  was  applied  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  great  college  of  pontiffs.  In  an- 
other passage*  Niebuhr  himself  demonstrates  thai 
the  Luceres  were  never  represented  in  the  college 
of  pontiffs,  and  his  earlier  supposition  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  who 
mention  the  pontifices  minores.  Livy,*  in  speakin» 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  adds, 
**  qiios  nunc  minores  ponti/tces  appellant  ;*'  froni 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  pontifices  niinorea 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  that  it  was  given  m 
persons  who  originally  had  no  claims  to  it/  ihit  is, 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontiffs.  The  only  natuial 
solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this.  At  the 
time  when  the  real  pontiffs  began  to  neglect  thei* 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  principal  business  to  be 
done  by  their  secretaries,  it  became  customary  tn 
designate  these  scribes  by  the  name  of  pontifices 
minores.  Macrobius,^  in  speaking  of  minor  ponlifis 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavjus,  makes  an 
anachronism,  as  he  transfers  a  name  customary  in 
his  own  days  to  a  time  when  it  could  not  possibly 
exist.  The  number  of  these  secretaries  is  uncer- 
tain :  Cicero"  mentions  the  names  of  three  minor 
pontiffs.  The  name  cannot  have  been  used  loni; 
before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  even  chief 
pontiffs  began  to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred 
duties,  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Julius  Cffisar.  Another  proof  of  their  falling  off,  in 
comparison  with  former  days,  is,  that  ab<iut  the 
same  time  the  good  and  luxurious  living  of  the  pon 
tiffs  became  proverbial  at  Rome,* 

PONTIFrCUJM  JUS.     ( Kid.  Jos,  p,  560.) 
PONTIFICA'LES   LUDL     (Fid.  Ludi  Posti** 

GALES.) 

PONTO,  a  Pontoon,  was  a  vessel  used  for  tran:* 
porting  troops  across  rivers.  We  are  told  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  Gallic  vessel,  but  we  have  no  farthfi 
particulars  respecting  it.^® 

POPA.     {Vid.  Sacrificium  ) 

POPi'NA.     ( Vid.  Caopona,  p.  226.) 

POPULA'RIA.     ( Vid,  Amphitheatrum,  p  53.) 

PO'PULUS.     {Vid.  Patricii.) 

POPULIFU'GIA  or  POPLIFU'GIA,  the  day  of 
the  people's  flight,  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  of 
July,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  b> 


1.  (Dion  Caw.,  xlii.,  51.— Id.,  xliii.,  51.— W.,  Ii.,  20.-  W,,  Um. 
17.  — Suet.,  Cea.,  31.)  — 2.  (Capitol..  Maxim,  et  Balb.,&)— S 
(OrcUi,  Inacr.,  n.  1117,  1118.)— 4.  (i..  p.  302,  ii.  775.)-d.  (in 
p.  411.)— 6.  (xxii.,  57.— Compare  Jul.  Capitol.,  Opil.  Marm  .7. 
—7.  (Sat.,  i.,  15.)— 8.  (De  Ilarusp.  Reap.,  6.}— 9.  (Ilorai  ,C«r». 
ii.,  14,  26,  &o.— Mart.,  xir.,  48,  12.— Macrob.,  Sat,  u.,  9>  -It 
(Cjea.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  29.— Gell.,  x..  W  » 


F«iHTA. 


PORTA 


Varro/  in  commemoration  of  the  d'ght  of  the  jieo- 
ple,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ficulea,  Fidenae,  and 
other  places  round  about,  appeared  in  arms  against 
Rome  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls»  and 
>,iroduced  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  suddenly 
fled  before  them.  Macrobius,"  however,  says  that 
the  populifuf^ia  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  flight  of  the  people  before  the  Tuscans,  while 
I>ionysius'  refers  its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  death  of  Romulus.  Niebuhr*  seems  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  tradition  preserved  by  Varro ; 
^ut  the  different  accounts  of  its  origin  given  by  Ma- 
crohius  and  Dionysius  render  the  story  uncertain.* 

FORI  ST  A I  (Tcopiarai)  were  magistrates  at  Ath- 
ens, who  \r  )bably  levied  the  extraordinary  supplies 
(llopiTTal  ciaiv  upx^  rig  'AOf}v^(Tiv,  ^tl^  nopovc  l^rj- 
r«*).  Antiphon'  classes  them  with  the  poletas  and 
practores ;  and  Demosthenes^  joins  tuv  xpW^t^''^ 
rofiiui  Koi  TTopiarai,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  public  ofllcers  in  his  time,  although 
the  words  do  not  necessarily  prove  ihui.' 

♦POROS  (7r<j/K)f ).  "  Theophrastus,"  L^sys  Adams, 
"describes  a  species  of  marble  under  this  name. 
He  says  it  resembles  the  Parian  in  hardness  and 
colour,  and  the  Tophus  {nupo^)  in  lightness.  The 
Tophus  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Potstone  of 
modern  mineralogists.  The  medical  authors  like- 
wise applied  the  term  to  the  chf.lk-stones  which 
form  in  the  -joints  of  persons  who  have  long  la- 
boured under  the  gout." 

PORPE  ('opKTj).     (  Vid.  Fibula.) 

PORTA  {7rv?.jj,  dim.  ttvX/V),  the  gale  of  a  city, 
citadel,  or  other  open  space  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
contradistinction  to  Jantta,  which  was  the  door  of 
a  house  or  any  covered  edifice.  The  terms  porta 
and  -TvXij  are  often  found  in  the  plural,  even  when 
applied  to  a  single  gale,  because  it  consisted  of  two 
leaves.** 

The  gates  of  a  city  were,  of  course,  various  in 
their  number  and  position.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Paestum,  Sepianum,  and  Aosta  still  remain,  and  en- 
close a  square :  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  walla 
was  a  gale.  If,  instead  of  being  situated  on  a  plain, 
a  city  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
there  was  a  gate  on  the  slopmg  declivity  which  af- 
forded the  easiest  access.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  form  of  the  walls 
was  irregular,  the  number  and  situation  of  the  gates 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances.  Thus  Me- 
gara  had  5  gates  ;"  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  had  7;  Ath- 
ens had  8  ;'•  and  Rome  20,  or  perhaps  even  more. 

The  jambs  of  the  gate  were  surmounted,  I.  by  a 
lintel,  which  was  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gate.  The  lintel  of  the  centre  gate 
leading  into  the  Athenian  acropolis  is  17  feet  long. 
2.  By  an  arch,  as  we  see  exemplified  at  Pompeii, 
Passtum,  Scpianum,  Volterra,  Autun,  Bezan9on,  and 
Treves.  3.  At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gates  now  re- 
maining is  arched,  while  another  is  constructed 
with  the  stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  b!  p.  86." 

At  Como,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
Lombardy,  the  gate  contains  two  passages  close 
together,  the  one  designed  for  carriages  entering, 
and  the  other  for  carriages  leaving  the  ciiy.  The 
aame  provision  is  observed  in  tht  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  gate  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  w^oodcut, 
showmg  a  view  of  it,  together  w:»h  its  plan.)  In 
other  instances  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages, 


1.  CDe  Ung.  Lmt.,  t-.,  18,  ed.  MuUer.)— 2.  (Salam.,  iii.,  2.)— 
I.  (ii.,  76  )  —4.  (IliM.  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  573.)  — 5.  (Compare  ^r- 
■oid.  Hist,  of  Rome,  li.,  p.  10.)- 0.  (Gekkcr.  Auec,  p  294,  Itf.) 
—7.  (De  Chor.,  p.  791,  e<l.  Reiske  )-8.  (Philip.,  i.,  p.  49,  15.) 
—9.  (B6ckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  223.)— 10.  (Thucyd., 
jj.,  4.-_VjrgM  JEn.,  ii.,  330.)— 11.  (Reinganum,  MeRaris.  p.  125, 


but  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  it  (7rujani>X.(^)loi 
foot-passengers.  (See  the  plan  o(  the  gate  of  Pom- 
peii, p.  224.)  Each  of  the  tine  gales  which  remain 
at  Autun  has  not  only  two  carriage-ways,  hut,  ^x- 
terior  to  them,  two  sideways  for  pedestriana.' 
When  there  were  no  sideways,  one  of  the  valves  ol 
the  large  gate  sometimes  contained  a  wicket  {por- 
tula,  ':rvXig:  jiivonvATi)  large  enough  to  admit  a 
single  person.  The  porter  opened  it  when  any  one 
wished  U)  go  in  or  out  by  night.* 

The  contrivances  for  fastening  gales  were  in  gen- 
eral the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  (vid.  Janua), 
but  larger  in  proportion.  The  wooden  bar  placed 
across  them  in  the  inside  ijiox^^)  was  kept  in  its 
position  by  the  following  method.  A  hole,  passing 
through  it  perpendicularly  (/3aAavoc5oA7/*),  admitted  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  iron,  called  jduA/ivof,  which  also 
entered  a  hole  in  the  gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken 
out,  the  bar  could  not  be  removed  either  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other.*  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to 
the  /3u>,avoc.  and  called  ^aXavdypa,  was  used  to  ex- 
tract it.*  When  the  besiegers,  for  want  of  this  key, 
the  fidkavuypa^  were  unable  to  remove  the  bar,  they 
cut  it  through  with  a  hatchet,^  or  set  it  on  fire.* 

The  gateway  had  commonly  a  chamber,  eithei 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  which  served  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  porter  or  guard.  It  was  called  Trv?juv* 
Its  situation  is  shown  in  the  following  plan.  (See 
woodcut.)  But  the  gateway  was  also,  in  many 
cases,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  adapted  either  for 
defence  (portis  turns  imposuiO%  or  for  conducting 
the  general  business  of  government.  In  the  gates 
of  Como  and  Verona  this  edifice  is  three  stories  high. 
At  Treves  it  was  four  stories  high  in  the  flanks,  al- 
though the  four  stories  remain  standing  in  one  of 
them  only,  as  may  be  observed  in  tho  annexed 
woodcut.    The  length  of  this  building  is  1 1 5  feet ;  its 


depth,  47  in  the  middle,  67  in  the  flanks ;  its  greatest 
height,  92.  All  the  four  stories  are  ornamented  in 
every  direction  with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns.  The 
gateways  are  each  14  feet  wide.    The  entrance  o« 

1.  (Ileliodor,  viii..  p.  394.)- 2.  (MiUin, "  Voyngo  d»ii»le«D*. 
nnrtemens."  &r.,  torn,  i.,  ch.  22;  Atlas,  pi.  IS,  fig».  *»  *•>— f 
(P«Iyb.,viii  .  20,  24.-L;v.,  xxv.,  9.)-4.  (JEii.  Tact.,  18.)-5 
(Tharyd.,  ii  .  4.  — Aristoph.,  Ve«p.,  200.  — /^rfaXdmrai :  Ave* 


159.)-6!  (  En.  Tart.,  1.  c.)-7.  (Thucyd.,  »v.Tj^J'--P»'yb. 
5.T-I«V?E.;5r'vid  G^i^cr,  Encyc..7  t.  Allica,  p.  240.  241.)  viii.,  23,24.  -8.  (^n,  T«t.,  19.)-^  (Polyli..  vn..,  20.  93,  U  ; 
U   (Keppel  Cr«/en,  "  Excura.  in  the  Abruxzi,"  vol.  i.,  p  108.)    -10.  (C«    B.  G  ,  vir  .  9.  -V  irg.,  -fin.,  vi.,  W5WM.) 
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3ach  appears  (o  have  been  guarded,  as  at  Pom^ieii 
(see  p.  224),  first  by  a  portcullis,  and  then  by  gates 
of  wood  and  iron.  The  barbican,  between  the 
double  portcullis  and  the  pair  of  gates,  was  no  doubt 
0|ien  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii.  This 
edifice  was  probably  erected  by  Constantine.*  Its 
rows  of  ornamental  windows,  and  the  general  style 
3f  its  architecture,  afford  sufficient  indications,  that, 
although  very  strong,  it  was  not  intended  solely 
.lor  principally  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  to 
30  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  various  objects 
of  civil  government.  To  these  latter  purposes  the 
gatehouse  (^ttvXuv)  was  commonly  devoted,  more 
especially  in  Eastern  countries.  Hence  Polybius* 
calls  a  building  at  Alexandrea  riiv  xpni^aTtaTiKov  iro- 
Xuva  Tuv  fiacnXeiutVy  i.  e ,  **  the  gatehouse  of  the 
palace,  used  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.*' 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  references  to  this  custom 
are  very  frequent.  By  metonymy,  "the  gates'' 
meant  those  who  administered  justice  at  the  gates^, 
and  wielded  the  powers  of  government.' 

Statues  of  the  gods  were  often  placed  near  the 
gate,  or  even  within  it  in  the  barbican,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  receive  the  adoration  of  those  who  entered 
the  city.^  The  probable  position  of  the  statue  was 
the  point  S  in  the  above  plan.  The  gate  was  some- 
times much  ornamented.  Sculptured  elephants, 
for  example,  were  placed  upon  the  Porta  Aurea  at 
Constantinople. 

PORTICUS  (ffroa),  a  walk  covered  with  a  roof, 
which  is  supported  by  columns  at  least  on  one  side. 
A  porticus  was  either  attached  to  temples  and  oth- 
er puhlic  buildings,  or  it  was  built  independent  of 
any  other  edifice.  Such  shaded  walks  and  places 
of  resort  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  where  people  live  much  in  the 
open  air,  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
4nd  from  rain.  This  was  the  case  in  ancient  times 
to  a  much  grea^Pi  exten*;  thar.  a*  p-psent.  The 
porticoes  attached  to  the  temples  wert  3ither  con- 
structed only  in  front  of  them,  or  went  round  the 
#i'hol6  building,  as  is  the  case  in  the  so-called  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus  at  Athens.  They  were  originally 
intended  as  places  for  those  persons  to  assemble 
and  converse  in  who  visited  the  temple  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  As  such  temple-porticoes,  however, 
were  found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  various 
purposes  of  private  and  public  life,  most  Grecian 
towns  had  indei)endent  porticoes,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive ;  and  as  the  Greeks,  in  all 
their  public  works,  soon  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not  only  built 
in  the  most  magnificent  style,  but  were  adorned 
with  pictures  and  statues  by  the  best  masters.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  poecile  and  aroa  ^aaiktio^  at 
Athens,*  and  the  aroa  llEpaiKri  at  Sparta.*  The 
Skias  at  Sparta,  where  the  popular  assemblies  were 
held,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the  same 
kind.'  In  most  of  these  sto«,  seats  {exedra)  w^ere 
placed,  that  those  who  were  tired  might  sit  down. 
They  were  frequented  not  only  by  idle  Iwmgers, 
but  also  by  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other 
persons  fond  of  intellectual  conversation.  The 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  founder  of  it  used  to 
converse  with  his  disciples  in  a  stoa.  The  Ro- 
mans derived  their  great  fondness  lor  such  covered 
walks  from  the  Greeks;  and  as  luxuries  among 
them  were  carried  in  everything  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  Greece,  wealthy  Romans  had  their 
private  porticoes,  sometimes  in  the  city  itself,  and 
4ometLn\es  in  their  country-seats.    In  the  public 


porticoes  of  Rome,  which  were  exceed in^y  no 
merous  and  very  extensive  (as  that  around  the  Fa 
rum  and  the  Campus  Martins),  a  variety  ofbasinen 
was  occasionally  transacted :  we  find  that  law- 
suits were  conducted  here,  meetings  of  the  senate 
held,  goods  exhibited  for  sale,  6cc.  (See  Pitisfnts,^ 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  all  the  porticoes 
of  Rome.) 

PORTI'SCULUS  (/ccXcwernyc),  an  officer  in  a  ship, 
who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they  might 
keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  was  adao 
given  to  the  pole  or  hanmier,  by  the  striking  ot 
which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  the  oars.*  The 
duties  of  this  ofilcer  are  thus  described  by  Silius 
Italicus  :* 

"  Media  slot  margine  puppis. 
Quid  voce  alternos  nautarum  Umperel  icttts^ 
Et  remis  dictet  sonitum,  pariUrqiu  rtlatis 
Ad  sonilum  plaudal  resonantia  carula  ionsis.* 
This  ofiScer  is  sometimes  called   Hortaior,*  oi 

PAUbARIUS.* 

PORTITO'RES.  {Vid.  Poblicaki.) 
PORTO'RIUM  was  one  branch  of  the  regulai 
revenues  of  the  Roman  state,  consisting  of  the  du- 
ties paid  on  imported  and  exported  goods :  some- 
times, however,  the  name  portorium  is  also  applied 
to  the  duties  raised  nj^oa  goods  for  being  carried 
through  a  country  or  over  bridges.*  A  |iortorium. 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appears  to  have  been 
paid  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  is  said  that  Vale- 
rius Publicola  exempted  the  plebes  from  the  porto- 
ria  at  the  time  when  the  Republic  w^as  threatened 
with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.'  The  time  of  its 
introduction  is  uncertain ;  but  the  abolition  of  it, 
ascribed  to  Publicola,  can  only  have  been  a  tem- 
porary measure ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
Republic  increased,  new  portoria  must  have  beet 
introduced.  Thus  the  censors  M.  ^£milius  Lepi- 
dus  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  instituted  portoria  et 
vecLigalia  viulta,^  and  C.  Gracchus  again  increased 
the  number  of  articles  which  had  to  pay  porto- 
ria.' In  conquered  places  and  in  the  provinces,  the 
import  and  export  duties,  which  had  been  paid 
there  before,  were  generally  not  only  retained,  but 
increased,  and  appropriated  to  the  aerar'um.  Thus 
we  read  of  portoria  being  paid  at  Capua  and  Pute- 
oli  on  goods  which  were  imported  by  merchants." 
Sicily,  and,  above  all,  Asia,  furnished  to  the  Roman 
treasury  large  sums  which  were  raiscui  as  portoria." 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a 
subject  nation,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  raise  for 
themselves  whatever  portoria  they  pleased  in  their 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citizens  and 
socii  Latini  should  be  exempted  from  them.'*  lo 
the  year  60  B.C.,  all  the  portoria  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
were  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Caecilia,  carried  by 
the  prsetor  Q.  Metellus  Neiws."  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  of  this  abolition  was  not  any 
complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  itself,  but  of  the 
portitores,  t.  £.,  the  persons  who  collected  it,  and 
who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their  unfaii 
conduct  and  various  vexations.  {Vtd.  Publica.ni.) 
Thus  the  Republic  for  a  time  only  le  .'icd  import  ana 
export  duties  in  the  provinces,  until  J  Caesar  re- 
stored the  duties  on  commodities  im[iorted  from 
foreign  countries.'*  During  the  last  triumviraH- 
new  portoria  were  introduced,'*  and  Au^stus  partly 
increased  the  old  import  duties  and  partly  institutes. 


1.  (Wylteubach*s  Roman  Ant.  of  Treves,  p.  9-39.)- 2.  (xv., 
».)— 3.  (Uom.,  11.,  i*.,  312.— M»Ub.,  xvi.,  18.)-4.  (Pau».,  iv., 
13,  ^  4.— Lucrct.,  i.,  314.— Act8,  xiv.,  13  )-  -5.  (Ath«n..  xiii.,  p. 
»n.— Pan..,  i.,  3,  §  1,  Ac  -0  (I  ••  ,  v.  Jl,  ^  3.)— 7.  (P»ui., 
iii ,  12,  (t  8.) 
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1.  (Lexicon,  s.  v.  Porticusi.)— 2.  (Feitus,  s.  v.)— 3.  (vi.,  ^K). 
ice.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  6id.^Plaut.,  Merc.,  it.,  2,  4.— Vir<.. 
JEn.y  iii.,  128.)— 5.  (Compare  Blomficid  ad  M»ch.,  Pen.,  403.; 
6.  (Plin.,  If.  N.,  xii.,  31.— Suctoo.,  VitelU,  14.)— 7.  (Liv.,  ii.,  9> 
— Compare  Dioiiys.,  v.,  22.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xl.,  51.)- 9.  (Vellei.  Pau 
ii..  6.)— 10.  (Liv.,  x«xii.,  7.)  — II.  (Cic,  c.  Verr..  li.,  75.— Pit 
Leif.  Manil.,  6.)— 12.  (Lit.,  xxxviii.,  44.— Gnit«r,  Insrr.,  p.  509.- 
—13.  (DionCaa8.,xxxvii.,51.— Cic.»dAtt.,ii.,l5-;-14  (SiNt 
Jul.,  48.)— 15.  (Dion  Caaa.,  xlriii.,  34  ) 


POSEIDUNIA. 

new  ones.  The  subsequent  emperors  increased  or  . 
diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue  as  necessity  ; 
required,  or  as  their  own  discretion  dictated. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import  duty, 
It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  all  com- 
modities, including  slaves,  which  were  imported  by 
merchants  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again, 
were  subject  to  the  portorium,  whereas  things 
which  a  person  brought  with  him  for  his  own  use 
were  exempted  from  it.  A  long  list  of  such  taxable 
articles  is  given  in  the  Digest.*  Many  things,  how- 
ever, which  belonged  more  to  the  luxuries  than  to 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  eunuchs  and  hand- 
some youths,  had  to  pay  an  import  duty,  even 
though  they  were  imported  by  persons  for  their 
own  use."  Things  which  were  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  state  were  also  exempt  from  the  portori- 
um. But  the  governors  of  provinces  {prasides)^ 
when  they  sent  persons  to  purchase  things  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  had  to  write  a  list  of  such  things 
for  the  publican i  iporiuorcs\  to  enable  the  latter  to 
see  whether  more  things  were  imported  than  what 
were  ordered ;'  for  the  practice  of  smuggling  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  conmion  among  the  Romans 
as  in  modern  times.  Respecting  the  right  of  the 
portitores  to  search  travellers  and  merchants,  see 
PuBLiCANi.  Such  goods  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
portitores  were  called  scriptaj  and  those  which 
were  not,  imseripta.  If  goods  subject  to  a  duty 
were  concealed,  they  were,  on  their  discovery,  con- 
fiscated.* 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export  ■ 
duties,  we  have  but  very  few  statements  in  the  an- 
cient writers.    In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  portorium  ' 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one  twentieth  (vicesima)  I 
of  the  value  of  taxable  articles  \*  and  as  t'ais  was 
the  customary  rate  in  Greece,*  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  average  sum  raised  in  all  the  other 
pfforinces.    In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  the  portorium  appears  to  have  been 
the  fortieth  part  (quadragesima)  of  the  vahie  of  im- 
ported goods.^    At  a  late  period,  the  exorbitant  sum 
of  one  eighth  (oclava*)  is  mentioned  as  tlie  ordinary 
import  duty ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the 
duty  for  all  articles  of  commerce,  or  merely  for  cer- 
tain things. 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
farmed  out  by  the  censors  to  the  publican i,  who 
collected  it  through  the  portitores.    ( Vid.  Vectioa- 

LU,  PUBLICANI.)* 

PORTUMNA'LIA  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  a  festi- 
val celebrated  in  honour  of  Portumnus  or  Portu- 
nus,  the  god  of  harbours.^'  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  17th  day  before  the  calends  of  September." 

pose  A,  vinegar  mixed  with  water,  was  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  lower  orders  among  the  Romans, 
as  of  soldiers  when  on  service,"  slaves,*'  &,c. 

POSEIDO'NI A  (Iloatidowial  a  festival  held  every 
year  in  -^gina  in  honour  of  Poseidon.'*  It  seems 
to  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  as  Athenaeus^*  calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  men- 
tions that,  during  one  celebration,  Phryne,  the  cele- 
brated hctsera,  walked  naked  into  the  sea  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks.  The  festival 
is  also  mentioned  by  Theodoretus,**  but  no  particu- 
lars arc  known. 


1.  iiJ,  tit.  4,«.  Jd. — Compdre  Uic,  c.  Yen-.,  ii.,  78,  74.) — ^2. 
(Saet.,  De  clar.  Rhet.,  1.— Cod.,  iv.,  iit.  42,  a.  3.)—3.  (Dig.  3», 
tit.  4,  •.  4.)— 4.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  4,  s.  16.)— 5.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  ii., 
75.)— «.  (Bflckh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  348.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Vesp.,  1.- 
QuintiU  Declam.,SS9.— Symmach.,  Epist..  v.,62,65.)— 8.  (Ctod., 
IV,,  tit.  61,  a.  7.)— ».  (Bttrinaan,  De  Vecl.  Pop.  Rom.,  p.  50-77.— 
R.  fioaae,  Grauilzilge  des  Finanzweaens  im  Rom.  Staat.  Brann- 
•chweigh,  1803,  3  vola.^Hegevriach,  Versuch  Ober  die  Rbm.  Fi- 
nanzeo,  Altona,  18O4.)~I0.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vii.,  19,  ed. 
Mailer.)— 11.  (Calendanum  Maff.)— 13.  (Spart.,Hadr.,  10.)— 13. 
(PlAQt.,  Mil ,  iii.,  3,  33.)— 14.  (At  jei.,  xiii.,  p.  686.)— 15.  (xiii., 
>  690.)-l«.  (Therap.,  7.) 


POSSESSTO 

POSSE'SSIO.  Paulus*  observes.  "  Possess.o  ap 
pcUata  est,  ut  cl  Labeo  ait,  a  pedibus^^  (ed.  Jlor.,  "  Sed- 
ibus"),  "  quasi  positio  :  qvia  natvraliter  tenetur  ah  e$ 
qui  insistil.**  The  absurdity  of  the  etymology  and 
of  the  reason  is  equal.  The  elements  of  posside- 
re  are  either  pot  (pot-is)  and  sedercy  or  the  first  part 
of  the  word  is  related  to  apud  and  the  cognate 
Greek  forni  of  irori  (n-pof). 

Possessio,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  conditioc 
or  power  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  mas 
tery  over  a  corporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  hia 
pleasure  and  to  exclude  other  persons  from  med 
dling  with  it.  This  condition  or  power  is  deten 
tion,  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of 
the  word  possession.  This  possession  is  no  leg^ 
state  or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of 
rights,  and  it  then  becomes  possessio  in  a  juristical 
or  legal  sense.  Still,  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  property  {proprie- 
tas).  A  man  may  have  the  juristical  possession 
of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor,  and  a  man 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thing  without  having 
the  juristical  possession  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
without  having  the  detention  of  it.*  Ownership  is 
the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  according 
to  a  man's  pleasure,  and  to  exclude  everybody  else 
from  doing  so.  Possession,  in  the  sense  of  deten- 
tion, is  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the 
owner  has  a  right  to  exercise. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  certain  rights  when  the  detainer  has 
the  intention  (animus)  to  deal  with  the  thing  as  hij 
own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  property  of  another 
as  exercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another,  he  is 
not  said  ^^possidere"  in  a  juristical  sense,  but  ho 
is  said  "  aiieno  nomine  pnssidere."  This  is  the  caa". 
with  the  commodatarius  and  with  him  who  holdji 
a  deposite.* 

V»  hen  the  detention  is  made  a  juristical  posses- 
sio by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  right  to  the  interdict,  and  by  virtue  of  usuca- 
pion it  becomes  ownership.  The  right  to  the  inter- 
dict is  simply,  founded  on  a  juristical  possession,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  excej)t  tliat 
it  must  not  have  originated  illegally  with  respect 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  interdict  is  claim- 
ed. (Vid.  Interdictom.)  Simply  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing possessor,  the  possessor  has  a  belter  right  than 
any  person  who  is  not  possessor.*  Usucapion  re- 
quires not  only  a  juristical  possessio,  but  in  its 
origin  it  must  have  been  bona  fide  and  founded  on 
a  justa  causa,  that  is,  there  must  be  nothing  illegal 
in  the  origin  of  the  possessio.    ( Vid.  Usucapio.) 

The  right  which  is  founded  on  a  juristical  pos- 
sessio is  a  jus  possession  is,  or  right  of  possession, 
that  is,  a  right  arising  from  a  juristical  possession. 
The  expression  jus  possessionis  is  used  by  the  Ro- 
man jurists.  The  right  to  possess,  called  by  mod- 
em jurists  jus  possidendi,  belongs  to  the  theory  of 
ownership. 

All  juristical  possession,  then,  that  is,  possessio 
in  the  Roman  law  as  a  source  of  rights,  has  refer- 
ence only  to  usucapion  and  interdicts ;  and  all  the 
rules  of  law  which  treat  possession  as  a  thing  of  a 
juristical  nature,  have  no  other  object  than  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  usucapion  and  of  the  in 
terdicts.* 

In  answer  to  the  question  to  which  class  of 
rights  possession  belongs,  Savigny  observes,*  "  So 
far  as  concerns  usucapion,  one  cannot  suppose  the 
thing  to  be  the  subject  of  a  question.  No  one  thiaka 
of  asking  to  what  class  of  rights  a  justa  causa  be- 
longs, without  which  tradition  cannot  give  owner- 

1.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  3,  a.  ].)— 3.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  8,  t.  13.) -3.  (Dig 
41,  tit.  8,  a.  18,  30.)— 4.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  17.  a.  1,  3.)-5.  (SaT'gny 
Dm  Recht  dea  Oeaitzea,  p.  34,  Ac,)-^.  (^  6.) 
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ship.  Il  itt  no  right,  but  *m  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
tran^riction  by  whivh  o  A'uership  is  acquired.  So  is 
it  with  possession  m  respect  to  usucapion/' 

The  right  to  possessorial  interdicts  belongs  to 
llie  law  of  obligationes  ex  maleficiis.  *'  The  right 
to  possessorial  interdicts,  then,  belongs  to  the  law 
of  obligationes,  and  therein  possession  is  only  so 
^ar  considered  as  containing  the  condition  without 
tt'hich  the  interdicts  cannot  be  supposed  possible. 
The  jus  possessionis,  consequently — that  is,  the  right 
nhich  mere  possession  g^ves — consists  simply  in 
he  claim  which  the  possessor  has  to  the  interdicts 
IS  soon  as  his  possession  is  disturbed  in  a  definite 
^orm.  Independent  of  this  disturbance,  bare  pos- 
session g:ives  no  rights,  neither  a  jus  obligationis, 
is  is  self-evident,  nor  yet  a  right  to  the  thing,  for 
no  dealing  with  a  thing  is  to  be  considered  as  a  le- 
5al  act  simply  because  the  person  so  dealing  has 
•.he  possession  of  the  thing."^ 

The  term  posscssio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
in  various  senses.  There  is  possessio  generally, 
ind  posscssio  civilis,  and  possessio  naturalis. 

Posscssio  denoted  originally  bare  detention.  But 
"his  detention  under  certain  conditions  becomes  a 
egal  state,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  ownership 
*h  rough  usucapion.  Accordingly,  the  word  posses- 
sio, wliich  required  no  qualification  so  long  as  there 
was  no  other  notion  attached  to  possessio,  requires 
such  qualification  when  detention  becomes  a  legal 
jtate.  This  detention,  then,  when  it  has  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  usucapion,  is  called  possessio 
oivilis ;  and  all  other  possessio,  as  opposed  to  civilis, 
IS  naturalis.  But  detention  may  also  be  the  found- 
ation of  interdicts,  which  notion  of  possession  is 
always  expressed  by  possessio  simply,  and  this  is 
Ihe  meaning  of  possessio  when  used  alone  and  in 
a  technical  sense.  As  opposed  to  this  sense  of 
possessio,  all  other  kinds  of  detention  are  also  call- 
ed naturalis  possessio,  the  opposition  between  the 
natural  and  tlie  juristical  possession  (posscssio)  be- 
ing here  expressed  just  in  the  same  way  as  this  op- 
CK)sition  is  denoted  in  the  case  of  the  civilis  posses- 
sio. There  is  therefore,  a  twofold  juristical  pos- 
sessio :  posscssio  civiliSf  or  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  usucapion,  and  possession  or  possession  for 
the  purpose  of  the  interdict.  It  follows  that  pos- 
sessio is  included  in  possessio  civilis,  which  only 
requires  more  conditions  than  possessio.  If,  then, 
a  man  has  possessio  civilis,  he  has  also  possessio, 
that  is,  the  right  to  the  interdict ;  but  the  converse 
IS  not  true.  Possessio  naturalis,  as  above  observ- 
ed, has  two  significations,  but  they  are  both  nega- 
tive, and  merely  express  in  each  case  a  logical  op- 
position, that  is,  they  are  respectively  not  posses- 
sio civilis  or  possessio.  The  various  expressions 
used  to  denote  bare  detention  are  "  /cwerc,"  "corpo- 
ralttcr  possidcrc^'^  "  esse  in  possessionem 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated,  the  per- 
Bon  who  pledges  it  has  still  the  possessio  ad  usu- 
oarloncm,  but  the  pledgee  alone  has  the  possessio 
ad  interdicta.  It  is  not  a  possessio  civilis  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  pledger's  title  by  usucapion  ; 
but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  considered  to  have 
such  possession,  and  so  the  case  is  a  special  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  ''sine  posscssione  usw- 
capio  contitifTcrc  non  potest.'''' 

Possessio  justa  is  every  possessio  that  is  not  il- 
legal ir.  its  origin,  whether  such  possessio  be  mere 
detention  or  juristical  posscssio.  The  word  justa 
is  here  used,  not  in  that  acceptation  in  which  it  has 
reference  to  jus  civile,  and  is  equivalent  to  civilis 
or  legitinia,  but  in  another  sense,  which  is  more 
indefinite,  and  means  *'  rightful"  generally,  that  is, 
not  wrongful.  The  creditor  who  is  in  possession 
of  a  pledge  has  a  justa  possessio,  but  not  a  civilis 
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1.  (Savjgny,  p.  34.) 


possessio  :  he  has,  however,  a  juristical  [ 
that  is,  possessio,  and,  consequently,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts.  The  missio  in  possessionem  is  the 
foundation  of  a  justa  possessio,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  not  of  a  juristical  possessio.  Possessio  injus- 
ta  is  the  logical  opposite  of  justa,  and  in  the  case 
of  possessio  injusta  there  are  three  special  vitia 
possessionis,  that  is,  when  the  possession  has  on 
ginated  vi,  clam,  or  precario*  (Hanc  tu  mihi  ttl  n 
vel  clam,  tcl  prccario  fac  tradas). 

With  respect  to  the  causa  possessionis,  there 
was  a  legal  maxim  :  *'  Nemo  sibi  ipse  causan  pos- 
scssumis  mutarc  poiest^  This  rule  is  explained  hv 
Savigny  by  means  of  Gains,*  as  having  reference 
to  the  old  usucapio  pro  herede,  and  the  meaning  of 
it  was,  that  if  a  person  had  once  began  to  possess 
for  any  particular  cause,  he  could  not  at  his  pleas- 
ure change  such  possessio  into  a  possessio  pro  he- 
rede.* 

A  possessor  bonae  fidei  is  he  who  believes  that 
no  person  has  a  better  right  to  possess  than  him- 
self. A  possessor  malae  fidei  is  he  who  knows  that 
he  has  no  right  to  possess  the  thing.* 

Besides  these  various  meanings  of  possessio 
possessor,  possidere,  at  the  bottom  of  all  which  lies 
the  notion  of  })os8ession,  there  are  some  othei 
meanings,  "To  have  ownership"  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  possidere ;  the  thing  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  ownership  is  sometimes  possessio ;  and  the 
owner  is  possessor.  This  use  of  the  word  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Code  and  Pandect,  and  also  in 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  Horace,  and  other  writers.  Bat 
it  is  remarked  by  Savigny  that  these  meanings  of 
possidere,  possessio,  &c.,  always  refer  to  land  as 
their  object. 

Possessio  also  denotes  the  relation  of  a  ileiend 
ant  with  respect  to  a  plaintiff  For  instance,  when 
ownership  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  against 
a  person  in  possession  ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  such  persoii  must  have  a  juristical  possession 
In  a  vindicatio,  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  is  railed 
pctitor.  and  the  defendant  is  named  possessor,  lie- 
cause,  in  fact,  he  has  the  possession  of  tliat  whkh 
the  plaintiff  claims.  The  procedure  by  the  vindi- 
catio was  also  adapted  to  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
and  here  also  the  term  possessor  was  applied  to 
the  defendant.  In  many  cases  the  possessor  was 
really  such,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditatis  pet. 
tio  was  tu  recover  single  things  which  the  defend- 
ant possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  Bu 
the  term  possessor  was  not  limited  to  8U(^  cases, 
for  the  defendant  is  called  possessor  when  the  pe* 
titio  is  not  about  a  matter  of  possession.  He  is 
called  juris  possessor,  because  he  refuses  to  do 
something  which  the  heres  claims  of  him,  or  be 
cause  he  asserts  his  right  to  a  portion  of  the  he- 
reditas. 

The  juristical  notion  of  possession  implies  d 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  ownership :  il 
also  implies  that  the  possessor  can  be  no  oihei 
than  a  person  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 

The  notion  of  possession  is  such  that  only  one 
person  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whole  of  a  thing 
Iplures  candem  rem  in  solidum  possidere  non  possuml) 
When  several  persons  possess  a  thing  in  common, 
so  that  their  possession  is  mutually  limited,  c^ch. 
in  fact,  possesses  only  a  definite  part  of  Ibe  thing, 
but  does  not  possess  tlie  other  parts ;  and,  though 
the  division  into  parts  is  only  ideal,  this  docs  cot 
affect  the  legal  consideration  of  the  matter.  I*er- 
sons  may  also  possess  the  same  thing  in  diiierent 
senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor  and  his  credit 
or  who  has  received  from  him  a  pignus. 

Though  things  incorporeal  are  not  stricily  ob 
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jects  of  possession,  yet  there  is  a  ju  *is  quasi  pos- 
lessio  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  ser- 
vitutes  (easementt).  The  exercise  of  a  right  of 
this  kind  is  analogous  to  the  possession  of  a  corpo- 
•^al  thing  :  in  other  words,  as  real  possession  con- 
lists  in  the  exercise  of  ownership,  so  this  kind  of 
possession,  which  is  fashioned  from  analogy  to  the 
rthe-,  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re,  or  of 
>ne  ■>"  the  component  parts  of  ownership.  In  the 
Misf^  of  possession,  it  is  the  thing  (corpus)  which  is 
xissesssd,  and  not  the  property :  by  analogy,  then, 
▼e  should  not  say  that  the  senritus  or  the  jus  in 
re  is  possessed.  But  as  in  the  case  of  a  jus  in  re 
there  is  nothing  to  which  the  notion  of  possession 
ean  be  attached,  while  in  the  case  of  ownership 
there  is  the  thing  to  which  we  apply  the  notion  of 
possession,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pression, juris  quasi  possessio,  by  which  nothing 
more  >  meant  than  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re, 
which  exercise  has  the  same  relation  to  the  jus  in 
re  thjt  piopetf  possession  has  to  ownership.* 

In  orac^"  to  the  acquisition  of  juristical  pfos-iessio, 
appiehei:<*ioi;  and  animus  are  newjjrsary.  The  ap- 
prehension ^f  a  corpoioal  thing  is  such  a  dealing 
with  it  as  empowers  (lie  person  who  intends  to  ac- 
quire the  posst^ssion  to  operate  on  the  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  pei^onb.  But  actual  corpo- 
real contact  with  the  thtu^  te  not  necessary  to  ap- 
prehension :  it  is  enough  if  theic  is  some  act  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  inteiids  to  acquire  pos- 
session, which  gives  him  the  physit^i  capacity  to 
operate  on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  I'hus,  iii  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  pan  j 
'8  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whoie.  A 
•nan  may  acquire  possession  of  what  is  contained 
m  a  thing  by  delivery  of  the  key  wf  lich  gives  him 
scccss  to  the  contents,  in  the  presence  of  {apud) 
he  Ihing.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  Digest*  is 
Stat  of  the  key  of  a  granary  beinj;  delivered  in 
light  of  the  granary  {apud  korrea).  The  delivery 
«f  the  key  is  not  a  symbolical  delivery,  as  some 
t&ve  supfjosed,  but  it  is  the  delivery  of  tho  means 
\'  getting  at  the  thing.' 

The  animus  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one*s 
cH-n  the  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  apprehension. 
All  persons,  therefore,  who  are  legally  incompetent 
to  will,  are  incompeteot  to  acquire  a  juristical  pos- 
session. Children  and  lunatics  are'  examples  of 
such  persons.  If  a  msn  h^  the  detention  of  a 
thing,  he  can  acquire  :be  possessio  by  the  animus 
alone,  for  the  other  coi.dition  has  been  already 
complied  with. 

In  order  that  juristical  possession  may  he  ac- 
quired, there  must  aU'ays  be  the  animus  on  the  part 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  posbession  ;  but 
the  act  of  apprehension  (corpus)  may  be  efle(;ted  by 
another  as  his  representative,  if  lliat  other  doos  the 
necessary  acts,  and  with  the  intention  of  acquiriog 
he  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for  himself.* 
There  must  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  per- 
son for  whom  possession  is  thus  acquired  and  the 
person  who  acquires  it  for  him,  either  of  legpil  power 
{potestaa)  or  of  agency :  the  former  is  the  case  of  a 
slave  or  fitiusfamilias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
the  latter  is  the  case  of  an  agent  who  follows  in- 
structions {mandatum).  A  person  who  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  another,  and  has  the  possessio  of  a 
ihing,  may  by  the  animus  alone  cease  to  have  the 
possessio,  and  transfer  it  to  that  other,  retaining 
only  the  bare  detention. 

Possessio,  that  is,  the  right  of  possession,  is, 
however,  a  thing  that  can  be  transferred  without 
the  transfer  of  ownership.    In  this  case  of  deriva- 
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tivc  possessio,  the  apprehenmon  is  the  same  as  ir 
the  case  of  acquiring  a  juristical  possessio ;  but  tlif 
animus  with  which  the  thing  is  apprehended  cannot 
be  the  *^  animus  domini"  but  merely  the  *^anirmu 
possidendi,''  that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  jus  pos- 
sessionis,  which  the  possessor  transfers,  and  nothing 
more.  The  detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred 
without  the  ownership,  but  the  transfer  of  the  de- 
tention is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  transfer  o\ 
the  jus  possession  is.  There  are  three  classes  into 
which  all  acts  may  be  distribnted  which  are  accom- 
panied with  a  transfer  of  detention  :  1.  those  which 
are  never  the  foundation  of  a  derivative  possessio  ; 
2.  those  which  always  are ;  and,  3.  those  which  are 
sometimes.  The  first  class  comprehends  such 
cases  as  those  when  the  detention  of  a  thing  ia 
transferred  to  an  agent  (procurator),  and  the  case 
of  a  commodatum.  (Kt(i.  Com  mod  atom.)  The  sec- 
ond class  comprehends  the  case  of  the  emphyteu- 
ta,  which  is  a  possessio,  but  only  a  derivative  one, 
as  the  emphyteuta  has  not  the  animus  domini ;  it 
also  comprehends  the  case  of  the  creditor  who  re- 
ceives the  detention  of  a  pignus  by  a  contractus 
pignoris,  but  it  does  not  comprehend  the  case  of  a 
pignus  praetorium,  pignus  in  causa  judicati  captum, 
nor  a  pactum  hypothecae.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tractus pignoris,  when  the  thing  was  delivered  to 
the  creditor  he  had  possessio,  that  is,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts,  but  not  possessio  eivilis,  that  is,  the  right 
of  usucapion.  The  debtor  had  no  possessio  at  all, 
but,  by  virtue  of  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  he 
continued  the  usucapion  that  had  been  commenced. 
{Vid.  PioNus.)  The  third  class  comprehends  de- 
po^itum  and  precarium. 

The  right  of  possession  consists  in  the  right  to 
tho  protection  of  the  interdict  {rid.  Intbbdictoh), 
and  this  protection  is  also  extended  to  jura  in  re. 
The  relation  of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  to  posses- 
sio has  been  already  explained.  The  objects  of  this 
juris  quasi  possessio  are  personal  servitutes,  real 
ser vitutes,  and  jura  in  re  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  servitutes,  of  which  superficies  is  the 
only  proper  instance.  In  all  the  cases  of  juris  quasi 
possessio,  the  acquisition  and  the  continuance  of 
the  right  of  possession  depend  on  the  corpus  and 
animus ;  and  the  animus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  cor- 
poreal thing.  The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes 
(particularly  usus  and  ususfructus)  is  inseparable 
from  the  natural  possession  of  the  thing,  and  the 
possession  of  them  is  consequently  acquired  in  the 
same  way  as  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing. 
As  to  the  juris  quasi  possessio  of  real  servitutes, 
there  are  two  cases :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to 
the  servitus  must  do  some  act,  which,  if  he  had  not 
the  right,  he  might  be  forbidden  to  do  (servitus  qua 
in  patiendo  eonsistit),  or  the  owner  of  pruperty  has 
no  right  u>  do  some  particular  thing,  which,  if  the 
right  did  not  exist,  he  might  do  (servitus  qute  in  non 
faciendo  consistit).  As  to  the  first  class,  which 
may  be  called  positive  servitutes,  the  acquisition  of 
the  juris  quasi  possessio  consists  merely  In  doing 
some  act  which  is  the  object  of  the  right,  and  the 
doing  of  this  act  must  be  done  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  right.'  This  rule  applies  to  the  jus 
itineris,  actus,  viv,  and  others,  which  are  independ- 
ent of  the  possession  of  any  other  property.  Such 
an  act  as  the  jus  tigni  immittendi,  or  the  driving  a 
beam  into  the  wall  of  one*s  neighbour's  house,  is  a 
right  connected  with  ihe  possession  of  another 
piece  of  property,  and  the  possession  of  this  right 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  it.  As  to  the  second 
class,  which  may  be  called  n^^gative  servitutes,  the 
juris  quasi  possessio  is  acquired  in  consequence  of 
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the  per«  311  whodc  right  is  thereby  limited  attempt- 
ing to  do  some  act  contrary  to  the  right  of  the  per- 
son who  claims  the  servitus,  and  meeting  with 
opposition  to  such  act,  and  acquiescing  in  the  oppo- 
sition.^ This  juris  quasi  possessio  may  also  be 
ounded  on  a  legal  title,  that  is,  on  any  juristical 
act  which  can  give  such  right 

Every  possession  continues  so  long  as  the  corpus 
and  the  animus  continue.  If  both  cease,  or  either 
of  them  ceases,  the  possession  is  gone.'  As  to  the 
sorpus,  the  possession  is  lost  when,  in  consequence 
jf  any  event,  the  possessor  cannot  operate  on  the 
thmg  at  his  pleasure,  as  before.  In  the  case  of  mo- 
vable things,  the  possession  is  lost  when  another 
person  has  got  hold  of  them,  either  by  force  or  se- 
cretly :  in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  lost 
when  a  man  has  turned  another  out  of  the  posses- 
sion ;  but  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  possessor,  an- 
other occupies  his  land  without  his  knowledge,  he 
does  not  lose  the  possession  till  he  attempts  to  ex- 
ercise ownership  over  the  land,  and  is  prevented  by 
the  person  then  in  possession  of  it,  or,  through  fear, 
does  not  attempt  to  recover  his  possession.  The 
possession  thus  acquired  by  the  new  possessor  is  a 
violenta  possessio.  If  the  former  possessor  knows 
the  I'act,  and  acquiesces  by  doing  nothing,  he  loses 
the  possession  by  the  animus  alone.  In  the  case 
of  possession  being  lost  by  the  animus  alone,  it  may 
be  effected  either  expressly  or  tacitly;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is,  that  there  must  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  possession.  The  possession  is  lost 
corpore  et  animo  when  the  possessor  gives  up  a 
thing  to  another  to  possess  as  his  own.  In  the 
case  of  a  juris  quasi  possessio,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
possessio  proper,  the  continuance  of  the  possessio 
depends  on  the  corpus  and  animus  together.  Thrre 
can  be  no  juris  quasi  possessio  without  the  aninms 
pussidcndi ;  and  if  there  be  merely  the  animus  pos- 
sidendi,  the  juris  quasi  possessio  must  cease. 

Possessio  can  be  lost  by  a  person  who  represents 
the  possessor.  Such  person  may  himself  acquire 
the  possession  by  exercising  the  animus  possidendi 
wh(  n  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  corporeal 
act :  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  this  is  furtum ; 
in  tlie  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  violent  dis- 
possession. The  possession  can  be  lost  through 
the  representative  in  all  cases  in  which  it  wotSd 
have  been  lost  by  the  possessor  if  there  had  been 
no  representation. 

In  many  of  the  systematic  expositions  of  Roman 
law,  the  theory  of  possessio  is  treated  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  theory  of  ownership  {dominium).  The 
/iew  which  has  been  here  given  of  it  is  also  not 
universally  acquiesced  in.  For  instance,  Gans,  in 
his  chapter  on  Possession,'  begins  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections  : 

^  103.  DarslcUung  der  verschiedenen  herschenden 
Meinungen  uber  den  Besitz. — Der  Besitz  ist  kein 
bloaacs  factum^  und  ensteht  nicfU  ids  rechtf  durch  den 
umweg  dcs  unrechts, 

^  104.  Der  Besitz  als  das  eigenthum  nach  der 
feite  dcs  blots  besonderen  willens. — Anfangendes, 
prmaumtives  eigenthum. 

Savigny's  view,  on  the  contrary,  is  briefly  this  : 
"  Possession  is  a  fact  {factum)^  so  far  as  a  mere 
factish  {unjurislical)  relation  {detention)  is  the  found- 
ation of  it.  But  possession  is  also  a  right,  so  far 
as  rights  are  connecteu  with  the  bare  existence  of 
tie  relation  of  fact.  Consequently,  possession  is 
beta  fact  and  right.*' 

Also :  **  The  only  right  arising  from  bare  possession 
n  a  right  to  the  interdicts" — and  "  the  right  to  the 
interdicts  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  exercise  of 
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ownership  being  obstructed  wrongfully,  as,  lor  tir 
stance,  by  force." 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  AoBARiiE  Lmam  thai 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  possession  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  possessio  of  the  agei 
publicus.  Possessio,  possessor,  and  possidere  are 
the  proper  technical  terms  used  by  the  Roman  wri- 
ters to  express  the  possession  and  the  enjoymeat 
of  the  public  lands.  These  terms  did  not  express 
ownership  {ex  jure  Quiritium) :  they  had,  in  fact,  no 
more  relation  to  ownership  than  the  possessio  of 
which  this  article  treats.  Still,  the  notion  of  this 
kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was  such,  that  one  may 
easily  conceive  how  the  term  possessio  became  ap- 
plicable to  various  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  something  that  had  an 
analogy  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  damnum  infect- 
um,  with  reference  to  the  second  missio  in  posses- 
sionem {ez  sccundo  decreto),  the  praetor  says  **poMsi- 
dere  jubebo"  which  is  equivalent  to  giving  bonita- 
rian  ownership  with  the  power  of  usucapion.  A 
ususfructus  which  could  only  be  maintained  by  the 
jus  prstorium,  was  a  possessio  ususfructus  as  op- 
posed to  dominium  ususfructus.  The  expressions 
hereditatis  or  bonorum  possessio  do  not  mean  the 
actual  possession  of  the  things,  but  the  peculiai 
character  of  the  prsetoria  hereditas :  for  this  boMK 
ram  possessio  has  the  same  relation  to  the  hereditas 
that  bonitarian  has  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  (  Vid, 
Dominium,  Herbs.)  Now  there  is  a  clear  analogy 
in  all  these  instances  to  the  possessio  of  the  ager 
publicu5i.  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
an  actudi  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  person 
to  a  particular  thing  is  recognised.  This  will  alao 
explain  how  property  in  provincial  ground  caone  to 
be  called  possessio :  such  property  was  not  Qairi- 
tarian  ownership,  but  it  was  a  right  to  the  excluslTC 
enjoyment  of  the  land ;  a  right  which  the  word  pos- 
sessio sufficiently  expressed.  Thus  the  name  pos- 
sessio was  transferred  from  the  right  to  its  object, 
and  ager  and  possessio  were  thus  opposed :  ager 
was  a  piece  of  land  which  was  the  object  of  Qmri- 
tarian  ownership,  and  possessio  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  either  accidentally  an  object  only  of  bo- 
nitarian ownership,  as  a  fundus  Italicus  of  which 
there  had  been  merely  tradition  ;  or  it  was  land  that 
could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership* 
such  as  provincial  land^  and  the  old  ager  publicns. 

Other  matters  relating  to  possessio  appear  to  be 
explained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin.  The 
interdictum  recuperandse  possessionis  relates  only 
to  land,  a  circumstance  which  is  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  possessio.  The  na- 
ture of  the  precarium,  also,  is  explained,  when  we 
know  that  it  expressed  originally  the  relation  be- 
tweea  the  patronus  and  the  cliens  who  occnpied 
the  possessio  of  the  patronus  as  a  tenant  at  will, 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  interdictum  de  preca- 
rio  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Farther,  we  may 
thus  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  case 
of  a  lessee  of  ager  vectigalis,  who,  though  he  had 
only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  possessio :  the 
ager  vectigalis  was  in  fact  fashioned  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  old  ager  puhlicus,  and  it  was  a 
simple  process  to  transfer  to  it  that  notion  of  pos 
sessio  which  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  age* 
puhlicus.     {Vid.  Emphyteusis.) 

This  article,  read  in  connexion  with  the  article 
on  the  Agrariae  I>eges  and  the  Licinian  Rogations 
{vid.  RoGATioNEs  LiciNiiB),  wiil  givc  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  law  of  possession  both  in  relation  to 
the  ager  puhlicus  and  privatus. 

The  preceding  view  of  possession  ts  from  SaTigsrr, 
Das  Recht  dcs  Besitzes,  tifth  ed.,  1SS7.     There  is 

1.  (Javolennt,  Dif;.  50,  tit.  >f  *      Xu 
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an  analysis  oi  this  excellent  work  by  Warnkonig, 
**  Analyse  du  traite  de  la  possession  par  M.  de  Sa- 
vigny,  Liege,  1824 ;"  and  a  summary  view  of  Sa- 
▼igny*8  Theory  is  given  by  Mackeldey,  Lekrbucht 
dtc,  ii.,  p.  7.» 
POSSE'SSIO  BONO'RUM.   (Fid.  BoNORnjiPos- 

IBtSIO.) 

POSSE'SSIO  CLANDESTrNA.    {Vid,  Intbr- 

!>!OTUM,  p.  ft 44  ) 

POSTICUM.     {Vid.  Janua,  p.  524.) 
POSTLLMI'NJUM,  JUS  POSTLIMINII.  "There 
aie,"  says  Pomponius,*  *'  two  kinds  ofpostliminiam, 
for  a  man  may  either  return  himself  or  recover 
something."    Postliminium  is  farther  defined  by 
Paulus'  to  be  the  **  right  of  recovering  a  lost  thing 
from  an  extraneus  and  of  its  being  restored  to  its 
former  status,  which  right  has  been  established  be- 
tween us  (the  Romans)  and  free  people  and  kings 
by  usage  and  enactmenta  stnoribus  ac  legibus) ;  for 
what  we  have  lost  in  war  or  even  out  of  war,  if  we 
recover  it,  we  are  said  to  recover  postliminio ;  and 
this  usage  has  been  introduced  by  natural  equity,  in 
orde/  that  he  who  was  wrongfully  detained  by 
straiigers  should  recover  his  former  rights  on  re- 
turning into  his  own  territories  (m  fines  «iim)." 
Again,  Paulus  says,  "  a  man  seems  to  have  returned 
postliminio  when  he  has  entered  our  territory  {in 
fines  nostras  intraveril),  as  a  foundation  is  laid  for 
a  postliminium  {sicuti  admiuilur^)  (?)  when  he  has 
g  )ne  beyond  our  territories  {ubi  fines  nostras  execs- 
sit).    But  if  a  man  has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance 
{socio)  or  friendship  with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a 
king  in  alliance  or  friendship  with  Rome,  he  appears 
to  have  forthwith  returned  by  postliminium,  be- 
cause he  then  first  begins  to  be  safe  under  the 
name  of  the  Roman  state."    These  extracts  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  etymology 
of  this  word,  as  to  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.*    The  explanation  of  Scevola,  as  given  by 
Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
^ost  and  limen :  *^  what  has  been  lost  by  us  and  has 
Gome  to  an  enemy,  and,  as  it  were,  has  gone  from 
its  own  limen,  and  then  has  aflerward  {fost)  re- 
turned to  the  same  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 
by  postliminium."    According  to  this  explanation, 
the  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and  an 
object  of  the  Roman  law.    A  recent  writer*  sug- 
gests that  postliminium  must  be  viewed  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  pumoerium.    There  is  a  fanciful  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  by  Plutarch^  in  his  answer  to 
the  question.  Why  are  those  who  have  been  falsely 
reported  to  have  died  in  a  foreign  land,  not  received 
into  the  house  through  the  door  in  case  of  their  re- 
turn, but  let  down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  1 
If  a  Roman  citizen,  during  war,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  an  enemy,  he  sustained  a  diminutio  capi- 
tis maxima,  and  all  his  civil  rights  were  in  abey- 
ance.   Being  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  became  a 
slave ;  but  iiis  rights  over  his  children,  if  he  had 
any,  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  said  to  he  in 
abeyance  {pendere)  by  virtue  of  the  jus  postliminii : 
when  he  returned,  his  children  were  again  in  his 
power ;  and  if  he  died  in  captivity,  they  became  sui 
furis     Whether  their  condition  as  sui  juris  dated 
from  the  lime  of  the  captivity  or  of  the  death,  was 
a  disputed  matter  ;•  but  Ulpian,  who  wrote  after 
Gains,  declares  that  in  such  case  he  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  died  when  he  was  made  captive ; 
and  this  is  certainly  the  true  deduction  from  the 

I.  f  Vid.  also  Gaiav,  iv.,  138-170.— Inst.,  it.,  tit.  15.— Digr.  41, 
fit.  3,  J  ;  43,  tit.  16>33,  26,  31.— Coa.,Tii..  tit.  33  ;  viii.,  tit.  4,  5, 
«,  »— Cod.  Thcnd.,  it.,  tit.  23,  23.)— 3.  (Uig.  4U,  tit.  15,  %.  14.) 
—3  {Di{r.  49,  tit.  15,  s.  19.)— 4.  (The  reading  in  Plor.,  Geh., 
«im!  Sfiao^.  is  "sicuti  amittitur.")  —  5.  (Cic,  Tup.,  8.) — 6. 
'Odttling.  Geschirhte  drr  RSm.  Staatsvcrfassang,  p.  117.)— 
r    (Qu>c»»  Rooi.,  5  )— «.  (Gaina,  i.,  139.)  I 


premises.  In  the  case  of  a  filius  or  nepos  being 
made  captive,  the  parental  power  was  suspended 
(in  suspense).  If  the  son  returned,  he  obtained  his 
civic  rights,  and  the  father  resumed  his  parental 
powers,  which  is  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest.^ As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  diflerent :  the 
husband  did  not  recover  his  wife  jure  postliminii, 
but  the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.  This 
rule  of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husband 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  his  marriage,  if  any 
then  existed,  was  dissolved.  If  a  Roman  was  ran- 
somed by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  be 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  ransomer,  and 
the  jus  postliminii  had  no  eSect  till  he  had  paid  the 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes,  by  an  act  of  the  state,  a  man  was  giv 
en  up  bound  to  an  enemy,  and  if  the  enemy  would 
not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  had 
the  jus  postliminii.  This  was  the  case  with  Sp. 
Postumius,  who  was  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  and 
with  C.  HostiliuB  Mancinus,  who  was  given  up  to  the 
Numantines ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  that  they 
had  no  jus  postliminii :'  and  Mancinus  was  re- 
stored to  his  civic  rights  by  a  lex.' 

Cicero*  uses  the  word  postliminium  in  a  different 
sense ;  for  he  applies  it  to  a  man  who  had,  by  his 
own  voluntary  act,  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state, 
and  subsequently  resumed  his  original  civic  rights 
by  postliminium. 

It  appears  that  the  jus  postliminii  was  founded  on 
the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been  absent 
from  home — a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  applica- 
tion ;  for  as  the  captive,  during  his  absence,  could  not 
do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity  was  a  pe- 
riod of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  terminated  by 
his  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acknowledged  capture  in  war  as  the 
source  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they  claimed 
it  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly,  things  taken  by 
the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners ;  but  when  they 
were  recovered,  they  reverted  to  their  original  own- 
ers. This  was  the  case  with  land  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  following 
movables,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  as  res 
postliminii  :*  **  homo  (that  is,  slaves),  nains^  mulus  cli- 
teUariuSt  equuSy  cqua  qua  frana  recipere  solct."* 
Arms  were  not  res  postliminii,  for  it  was  a  maxim 
that  they  could  not  be  honourably  lost. 

The  recovery  above  referred  to  seems  to  mean 
the  recovery  by  the  Roman  slate  or  by  the  original 
owner.  If  an  individual  recaptured  from  an  enemy 
what  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  citizen,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  that  the  thing 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap- 
ture ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  postliminii,  this  might  not 
be  the  case.  If  a  thing,  as  a  slave,  was  ransomed 
by  a  person  not  the  owner,  the  owner  could  not 
have  it  till  he  had  paid  the  ransom  :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  stated  how  the  matter  was  settled  if 
a  Roman  citizen  recaptured  property  (of  the  class 
res  postliminii)  that  had  belonged  to  another  Roman 
citizen.  But  this  apparent  difficulty  may  perhaps 
be  solved  thus :  in  time  of  war,  no  Roman  citizen 
could  individually  be  considered  as  acting  on  his 
own  behalf  under  any  circumstances,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  he  did  was  the  act  of  the  state.  It  is  a  re- 
mark of  Labeo,^  "  Si  quid  bello  captum  est^  in  prada 
cstf  nan  postliminio  redit ;"  and  Pomponius*  states, 
that  if  the  enemy  is  expelled  from  Roman  lands,  the 
lands  return  to  their  former  owners,  being  neither 
considered  public  land  nor  praeda ;  in  making  which 
remark  he  evidently  assumes  the  general  doctrine 


1.  (49,  lit.  15,  B.  H.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  Or.,  i.,40— Id.,  DeOflT., 
iii.,  30.— Id.,  Top..  8.- Id..  Pro  Csiciaa,  c.  34.— Dig.  49,  tit.  15, 
a.  4 ;  50,  til.  7,  s.  17.)— 3.  (Dig.  50,  lit.  7,  ».  17.)— 4.  (Pro  Ballio, 
c.  13.)— 5.  (Top.,8.)— fi.  (Compare  Festas,  s.  v.  Fostii minium.) 
—7.  (Diar  49.tiU  15,  «.  28.)-8.  (Dig.  49,  lit.  15,  a.  30) 
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laid  down  by  Labeo.  Paulas  also,  in  his  remark  on 
Laben's  rule  of  law,  merely  mentions  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  which  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  If,  then, 
anything  taken  in  war  was  booty  {prada\  to  what 
did  the  jus  postliminii  apply!  It  applied,  at  least, 
to  all  that  was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  included  in 
the  terms  of  surrender,  and  slaves,  no  doubt,  were 
a  very  important  part  of  all  such  things  as  were 
captured  or  lost  in  time  of  war ;  and  they  were 
things  that  could  be  easily  identified  and  restored 
to  their  owners.  It  also  applied  to  a  slave  who 
escaped  from  the  enemy  and  returned  to  his  mas- 
fRr.  The  maxim  "  quct  res  hostilcs  apud  nog  sunl^ 
occuptmtium  fiunt,^'^  has  no  reference  to  capture 
from  the  enemy,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed." 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  explanation  of  one 
difficulty  that  has  been  already  suggested  raises 
another.  According  to  this  explanation,  if  a  man 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  slave,  it  would 
be  pried  a,  and  he  would  not  at  once  recover  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  answer  is,  that 
it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  postliminium, 
particularly  as  regards  things,  waits  for  a  careful  in- 
vestigation. As  a  general  rule,  all  movables  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  which  were  captured  by  a  Ro- 
man army  were  praeda,  apparently  not  the  property 
of  the  individual  soldier  who  happened  to  lay  his 
hands  on  them,  but  the  property  of  the  state,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  army.  Now  the  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  movables  so  taken  were  praeda,  ex- 
cept res  postliminii,  or  whether  all  things  so  taken 
were  praeda,  res  postliminii  included.  In  the  for- 
(ner  case,  the  res  postliminii  would  be  the  property 
of  the  owner  when  he  could  prove  them  to  have 
been  his  :  in  the  latter,  when  a  thing  had  become 
praeda,  it  had  lost  its  capacity  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
of  being  a  res  postliminii.  The  distinction  here 
made  is  a  fundamental  one.  The  difficulty  partly 
arises  from  the  expression  of  Labeo  above  quoted, 
m  quid,  &c.,  where  the  Flo/entine  reading  has  been 
followed.  But  Bynkershoek'  amends  the  reading 
into  Si  quodf  <Stc.,  the  propriety  of  which  may  be 
doubted. 

If  a  man  made  a  will  before  he  was  taken  cap- 
live,  and  afterward  returned,  f  he  will  was  good  jure 
postliminii.  If  he  died  in  captivity,  the  will  was 
good  by  the  lex  Cornelia.  The  law  of  postlimini- 
um applied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  when 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  person  or  the 
thing  could  become  the  property  of  another  nation,* 
ns,  for  instance,  of  a  nation  that  had  neither  an 
amicitia,  hospitium,  nor  a  foedus  with  Rome ;  for 
such  might  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and 
yet  it  might  not  be  hostis.  A  nation  was  not  hos- 
tis,  in  the  later  acceptation  of  that  term,  till  the  Ro- 
mans had  declared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation  had 
declared  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and  pirates 
were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was  captured  by 
them  did  not  become  a  slave,  and  therefore  had  no 
need  of  the  jus  postliminii. 

PO'STUMUS.     (Vid.  Hkres,  Roman.) 

♦POTAMOGEl'TON  {Trorapoyeiruv),  the  Pola- 
mogeton  natans,  or  Floating  Pondweed.' 

♦POTE'RION  (noT^piov),  a  species  of  plant 
Pena  and  Lobelius  held  it  to  be  the  Polerium  spino- 
sum,  L.,  but  Sprengel  is  inclined  to  think,  with  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Clusius,  that  it  is  the  Astragalus  Pote- 
rium,  Pall.,  being  a  species  of  Tragacanth,  accord- 
ing to  Linnaeus.* 

POTESTAS.     {Vid.  Patria  Potestab.) 

*P0THIJS  {irodoc),  "  a  spe'ies  of  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  -jf  his  R.  H.  H.,  sets 

1.  iXhj.  40,  tit.  1,  B.  51.)— «    (Mublenbruth,  Doctr.  Pai.d.,  p. 
U2  )— 3.  (Op.  Omn.,  i.,  p.  7fl.)— 4.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  15,  i.  5.)— 5. 
(Di'Aotr.  iv.99.)--d  (Diosror.,  iii.,  15 —Adams,  Appen'J.,  n  v) 
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down  for  the  Lychnis  Chalctdanica^  and  m  the  ceo- 
end  for  the  Amaryllis  lutea,  bnt  upon  a  doabtfo? 
reading  according  to  Schneider.  Baubin,  however, 
is  pretty  decided  in  favour  of  the  Lychnis  Ckdet- 
donica."^ 

PRACTORES  (npdKTopec)f  subordinate  ufficens 
{&vofm  imtipeoiaq,  says  Pollux*)  who  collei:tcd  the 
fines  and  penalties  {jkni6o'ka^  and  rip^para)  imposed 
by  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice,  and  payable  to 
the  state.  The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fini:, 
or  the  iiyefudv  diKaoTjjpiovy  gave  notice  thereof  in 
writing  to  the  irpuKrope^-  He  was  then  said  ewi 
ypd^eiv  TO  Tipr*pa  rotf  TrpaKTopfftv^  and  the  debtor^a 
name  irapaSoO^ai  roig  npaKTopuiv.  If  the  fine  Gt 
any  part  thereof  was  to  go  to  a  temple,  the  like  no- 
tice was  sent  to  the  rapicu  of  the  god  or  goddess  to 
whom  the  temple  belonged.'  The  name  of  the 
debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he  was  condemned  to 
pay,  was  entered  by  the  frpoKTope^  in  a  tablet  in 
the  Acropolis.  Hence  the  debtor  was  said  to  be 
kyyeypappevb^  r^  dripooiip^  or  kv  ry  uKpovoAei.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  npuKropsg  to  demand  pay 
ment  of  this  sum,  and,  if  they  received  it,  to  pay  it 
over  to  the  itrrodiKrai^  and  also  to  erase  the  name 
of  the  debtor  in  the  register  {i^aXci^eev  or  aira^ui- 
^iv).  Such  erasure  usually  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  members  of  the  senate.  An  Mei^t^ 
lay  against  any  man  who  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  a  fraudulent  entry  or  erasure  of  a  debt.*  The 
collectors  took  no  steps  to  enforce  payment ;  bat, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  irpvTaveia  from  the 
registering  of  the  debt  (or,  in  case  of  a  penalty  ina- 
posed  on  a  ypatjtrf  {>6pcutc,  after  the  expiration  of 
eleven  days),  if  it  still  remained  unpaid,  it  was 
doubled,  and  an  entry  made  accordingly.*  There- 
upon immediate  measures  might  be  taken  for  sen- 
ure  and  confiscation  of  the  debtor's  goods ;  bat  bete 
the  npuKTopec  had  no  farther  duty  to  perform,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  give  information  of  the  default  to 
the  senate  * 

PRJSCrNCTIO.     {Vid.  Amphitheatrox,  p.  Sa) 

*PRiECO'ClA  (npaLKOKia),  called  ^eptKoiuca  in 
the  Geoponica,  the  same  as  the  p^Aa  'Apptviaxu,  be- 
ing a  variety  of  the  Apricot,  or  Prunus  Armenie<M.'' 

PRJUCO'NES,  Criers,  were  employed  for  varices 
purposes :  1 .  In  sales  by  auction,  they  frequently 
advertised  the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale : 
they  seem  also  to  have  acted  the  part  of  the  mcMl- 
em  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  tlie  biddings 
and  amusing  the  company,  though  the  property  was 
knocked  down  by  the  magister  auciionis.*  (Vtd. 
AucTio.)  3.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered 
silence.*  3.  In  the  cdmitia  they  called  the  centu- 
ries one  by  one  to  give  their  votes,  pronounced  the 
vote  of  each  century,  and  called  out  the  names  of 
those  who  were  elected.**  They  also  recited  the 
laws  that  were  to  be  passed.  4.  In  trials^  they 
summoned  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  plain- 
tiflf  and  defendant."  5.  In  the  public  gatnes,  tbey 
invited  the  people  to  attend,  and  proclaimed  the 
victors.^'  6.  In  solemn  funerals  they  also  invited 
people  to  attend  by  a  certain  form;  hence  these 
funerals  were  called  funera  indicliva.*-  '^.  When 
things  were  lost,  they  cried  them  and  seaiwjcd  ftir 


1.  (Theopfarest.,  II.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Baohin,  Pinax,  381.— Eova'V 
ad  Horn.,  Od.,  xi., SOI.— Adams,  Appeno..  «.  ▼.)— 2.  (Ono«D.,  vi... 
114.)— 3.  (JEach.,  c.  Timarch,  5.  — Andoc.,  De  M.vst.,  11,  «>d. 
Steph.— Demosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1328,)— 4.  (Harpoc.  and  SmdaK 
••  V.  'Aypo0t'ji',  ivolcKtaty  <|'Cti^cyj'pa^iJ.— Andoc.,  De  M>vi.. 
11.  ed.  Sieph.— DemoBth.,  c.  Anstop.,  778.  —  Id.,  c  Thr«rr_, 
1338.)  — 5.  (^TCh.,  c.  Tiinarch.,  3,  ed.  Strph.  — DeuKw:^.,  «. 
Pant.,  ©73.  —  Id.,  c.  Theocr.,  1322.  —  Id.,  c.  N*«r ,  1347.)  —6l 
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fili£DIUM. 


PRiEDIUM 


iheib.^  9.  Ill  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment, 
they  sometimes  conveyed  the  commands  of  the  ma 
gistrates  to  the  lictors.' 

Their  office,  called  'praconium,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable :  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  a  law  was  passed  preventing  all  persons 
who  had  been  prascones  from  becoming  decuriones 
in  the  municipia.*  Under  the  early  emperors,  how- 
ever, it  became  very  profitable/  which  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  owing  to  fees  to  which  they  were  entitled  in 
tl:e  courts  of  justice  and  on  other  occasions,  and 
partly  t"  the  bribes  which  they  received  from  the 
suitors,  6Lt. 

PRiECO'NIUM     {Vid,  PRiBcoNcs.) 

PRiEDA.     {Vid.  Postliminium.) 

PRiEDIATOR.     ( Vid.  Pr^es.) 

PRiEDIATO'RIUM  JUS.    {Vid.  Pr^s.) 

PRiE'DlUM.  This  word  originally  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,*  any  property  which  was  made  a 
security  to  the  state  by  a  pnes :  "  Pradia  dicta, 
item  ut  prtRdeSy  a  prastando,  quod  ea  pignmi  data  pub- 
lice,  mancupis  fidcm  prctstent,**  Subsequently  the 
word  was  limited  to  signify  land  generally.  In  this 
sense  prsedia  were  divided  into  rustica  and  urbana, 
of  which  the  following  definition  has  been  given : 
Rustica  are  those  on  which  there  are  no  aedes  or 
«¥hich  are  in  the  country  {in  agro\  and  urbana  are 
those  which  are  in  the  city,  and  comprise  buildings. 
Those  incorporeal  things  which  consisted  not  in  the 
ownership  of  prsdia,  but  in  certain  rights  with  re- 
spect to  them,  were  called  jura  prsediorum.  As  to 
a  difference  in  the  mode  of  transferring  such  jura 
in  the  case  of  praedia  rustica  and  urbana,  see  Ga- 
ius.*  A  praedium  which  was  liable  to  a  servitus  was 
said  **  servire,"  and  was  "  a  priedium  serviens." 

Provincialia  praedia  were  either  stipendiaria  or 
tributaria :  the  former  were  in  those  provinces  which 
•r^re  considered  to  belong  to  the  populus  Romanus, 
And  the  latter  in  those  provinces  which  were  con- 
tii' sred  to  belong  to  the  Ciesar.^ 

Under  the  word  Colonus  a  reference  was  made 
to  praedium  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  coloni  of 
the  later  imperial  period. 

These  coloni  were  designated  by  the  various 
names  of  coloni,  rustici,  originarii,  adscriptitii,  in- 
quiiini,  tributarii,  censiti.  A  person  might  become 
a  colonus  by  birtk,  with  reference  to  which  the  term 
originarius  was  used.  When  both  the  parents  were 
coloni  and  belonged  to  the  same  master,  the  chil- 
dren were  coloni.  If  the  father  was  a  colonus  and 
the  mother  a  slave,  or  conversely,  the  children  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mother.  If  the  father 
was  free  and  the  mother  a  colona,  the  children 
were  coloni,  and  belonged  to  the  master  of  the 
mother.  If  the  father  was  a  colonus  and  the  moth- 
er free,  the  children  before  the  time  of  Justinian  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  father ;  afterward  Jus- 
tinian declared  such  children  to  be  free,  but  finally 
he  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  coloni.  If  both 
parents  were  coloni  and  belonged  to  different  mas- 
ters, it  was  finally  settled  that  the  masters  should 
divide  the  children  between  them,  and  if  there  was 
an  odd  one,  it  should  go  to  the  owner  of  the  mother. 
If  a  man  lived  for  thirty  years  as  a  colonus,  he  be- 
came the  colonus  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
be  lived ;  and,  though  he  was  still  free,  he  could 
not  leave  the  land  :  and  a  man  who  had  possessed 
for  thirty  years  a  colonus  belonging  to  another, 
could  defend  himself  against  the  claim  of  the  former 
owner  by  the  prajscriptio  triginta  annorum  A  con- 
•tituljon  of  Valentinian  III.  declared  how  free  per- 
(  might  become  coloni  by  agreemejU,  and,  though 


1  (Plant.,  Mere.,  iii.,  4,  78.— Petron.,  ftT.)— 2.  (Liv.,  xxri.,  15.) 
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there  is  neither  this  nor  any  similar  regulation  ih 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  there  is  a  passage  which  ap- 
parently lecognises  that  persons  might  become  co- 
loni by  such  agreement.* 

The  coloni  were  not  slaves,  though  their  condi- 
tion in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
slaves,  a  circumstance  which  will  explain  their  be- 
ing called  servi  terrae,  and  sometimes  being  con- 
trasted with  liberi.  They  had,  ho'.vever,  connubium, 
which  alone  is  a  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
them  clearly  from  slaves.'  But,  like  slaves,  they 
were  liable  to  corporeal  punishment,  and  they  had 
no  right  of  action  against  their  master,  whose  rela- 
tion to  them  was  expressed  by  the  term  patronus.' 
The  colonus  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  he  could 
not  be  permanently  separated  from  it  by  his  own 
act,  or  by  that  of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  two.  The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with 
the  coloni,  but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.* 
He  could,  however,  transfer  superabundant  coloni 
from  one  to  another  of  his  own  estates.  When  an 
estate  held  in  common  was  divided,  married  persons 
and  relatives  were  not  to  be  separated.  The  ground 
of  there  being  no  legal  power  of  separating  the  co- 
loni and  the  estate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  there 
were  also  financial  reasons  for  this  rule  of  law,  ls 
will  presently  appear.  The  only  case  in  which  the 
colonus  could  be  separated  from  the  land  was  that 
of  his  becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered 
to  be  done  with  the  patron's  consent,  as  the  burden 
of  recruiting  the  army  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
thi3  instance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  general  rule 
foi  reasons  of  pubhc  convenience. 

The  colonus  paid  a  certain  yearly  rent  for  the  land 
on  which  he  lived :  the  amount  was  fixed  by  cus- 
tom, and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but,  as  the  land-own- 
er might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colonus  had  in  such 
case  for  his  protection  a  right  of  action  against  him, 
which  was  an  exception  to  the  genoral  rule  above 
stated.*  There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  the 
rent  was  a  money  payment,  either  by  agreement  or 
by  custom. 

A  farther  analogy  between  the  condition  of  servi 
and  coloni  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  property  of 
coloni  being  called  their  peculium.  It  is,  however, 
Jistinctly  suted  tnat  they  could  hold  property  ;*  and 
the  expressions  which  declare  that  they  could  have 
nothing  "  propria,"^  seem  merely  to  declare  that  it 
was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their  having  power 
to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  their 
patroni.  It  appears  that  a  colonus  could  make  a 
will,  and  that,  if  he  made  none,  bis  property  went 
to  his  next  of  kin  :  for  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon, 
&c.,  died  intestate  and  without  kin,  his  property 
went  to  the  church  or  convent  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, except  such  as  he  had  as  a  colonus,  which  went 
to  his  patronus,  who,  with  respect  to  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  is  called  dominus  possessionis.*  Sume 
classes  of  coloni  had  a  power  of  alienating  their  prop- 
erty.* 

The  land-tax  due  in  respect  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus ;  but  the 
coloni  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  domi- 
nus, who  recovered  it  from  the  colonus.  The  lia- 
bility of  the  colonus  to  a  poll-tax  explains  why  this 
class  of  persons  was  so  important  to  the  state,  and 
why  their  condition  could  not  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  only  when  the  co- 
lonus had  lived  as  a  free  man  for  thirty  years  that 
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I'RArECTUS  ANNONiE. 


PKiEFECTUS  PiUETORlO. 


De  vould  maintain  his  freedom  by  a  praescriptio,  bat 
Justinian  abolisiied  tliis  prasscriptio,  and  thus  em- 
powered the  dominus  to  assert  his  right  after  any 
lapse  of  time.^  .  Witti  respect  to  their  liability  to  the 
poll-tax,  the  coloni  were  called  tributarii,  censiti  or 
ceiisibvLs  ohnoxiiy  adscriptiliit  adscripUtuB  conditumiSf 
and  censibus  tuhcripti.  This  term  adscriptio  appears 
to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attached  to  the 
'and,  but  it  refers  to  their  Uability  to  the  poll-tax  as 
being  rated  in  the  tax-books ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  Greek  term  for  adscriptitius  is  ^Evaito- 

As  the  coloni  were  not  servi,  and  as  the  class  of 
Latini  and  peregrini  hardly  existed  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  the  coloni  to  have 
had  the  civitas,  such  as  it  then  was ;  and  it  is  a 
consequence  of  this  that  they  had  connubium  gen- 
erally. A  constitution  of  Justinian,  however,*  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  a  cdonus  who  belonged  to 
another  person  and  a  free  woman  to  be  void.  The 
constitution  does  not  seem  to  mean  anything  else 
than  that  in  this  case  the  emperor  took  away  the 
connubium,  whether  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Savig> 
ny,  or  for  other  reasons,  is  immaterial.  This  spe- 
cial exception,  however,  proves  the  general  rule  as 
to  connubium. 

The  origin  of  these  coloni  seems  absolutely  uncer- 
tain. They  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage 
of  the  Pandect'  under  the  name  of  inquilinus,  a 
term  which  certainly  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  class  of  coloni.  The  passage  just  referred  to 
states  that,  if  a  man  bequeaths  as  a  legacy  the  in- 
quilini  without  the  praedia  to  which  they  adhere 
{sine  pradiis  guibus  adkarerU)^  it  is  a  void  legacy. 
Savigny  conceives  that  this  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained without  considering  it  to  refer  to  the  coloni 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  ;  but  the  explanation  that 
he  suggests  seems  a  very  forced  one,  and  the  same 
/  remark  appUes  to  his  explanation  of  another  passage 
in  the  Digest.^  The  condition  of  the  old  clients 
seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  that  of  the  coloni,  but 
all  historical  traces  of  one  clas9  growing  out  of  the 
other  are  entirely  wanting ;  and,  indeed,  all  evi- 
dence  of  the  real  origin  of  the  coloni  seems  to  fail 
altogether. 

Savigny  observes  that  he  does  not  perceive  any 
historical  connexion  between  the  villeins  iioiUam) 
of  modern  Europe  and  the  coloni,  though  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  condi- 
tions. There  were,  however,  many  important  dis- 
anctions ;  for  instance,  the  villein  services  due  to 
the  lord  had  nothing  corresponding  to  tliem  in  the 
case  of  the  coloni,  so  far  as  we  know.  Littleton's 
Tenures,  section  172,  (kc,  and  Bracton,^  may  be 
consulted  as  to  the  incidents  of  villeinage.* 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  coloni  is  from 
Savigny's  Essay  on  the  subject,  which  is  translated 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 

PRiEFECTUS.     {Vid,  Army,  Roman,  p.  10«.) 

PR^FECTUS  ^RA'RII.     {Vid.  iEBARioM.) 

PRiEFECTUS  ANNO'N^,  the  praefect  of  the 
provisions,  especially  of  the  corn-market,  was  not  a 
regular  magistrate  under  the  Republic,  but  was  only 
appointed  in  cases  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  when 
he  seems  to  have  regulated  the  prices  at  which  corn 
was  to  be  sold.*  The  superintendence  of  the  corn- 
market  throughout  the  whole  Republic  was  at  a  la- 
ter period  intrusted  to  Pompey  for  a  period  of  five 
years  ;^  and,  in  accordance  with  this  example,  Au- 
gustus took  the  same  superintendence  upon  himself, 
and  commanded  that  two  persons,  who  had  been 
praetors  five  years  before,  should  bf  appointed  every 
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year  for  the  distribution  of  the  com^  {aiTomfnmsk 
ti  populo  dividundi*).  Subsequently  Augustus  ai 
signed  this  duty  to  two  persons  of  consular  rank ; 
but  he  also  created  an  ofilcer,  under  the  title  of  Pr^. 
fecius  AnnoTUB,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  tbr 
above-mentioned  oflScers.  This  office  was  a  per- 
manent one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  held  b) 
one  person  at  a  time  :  he  had  jurisdiction  over  al 
matters  appertaining  to  the  corn-market,  aod,  likf 
the  Prafectiu  Vigilum,  was  chosen  from  the  equitee 
and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  magis 
trates.*  The  praefectus  annonac  continued  to  exisi 
till  ttie  latest  times  of  the  Empire :  respecting  hi! 
duties  in  later  times,  see  Walter,  GescL  da  Bin 
Rechl^,  p.  373.  374. 

PRiEFECTUS  AQUA'RUM.  (Fid.  Aqcji  Doc 
TITS,  p.  75.) 

PRjEFECTUS  CASTROHUM,  prefect  of  iht 
camp,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Augustas 
There  was  one  to  each  legion.*  We  learn  from  Ve- 
getius*  that  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  to  ^1  matten 
connected  with  the  making  of  a  camp,  such  as  the 
vallum,  fossa,  &c.,  and  also  to  the  internal  ecooomy 
of  it. 

PR/EFECTUS  CLASSIS,  the  commander  of  a 
fleet.  This  title  was  frequently  given  in  the  times 
of  the  Republic  to  the  commander  of  a  fleet  ;*  bot 
Augustus  appointed  two  permanent  officers  with 
this  title,  one  of  whom  was  stationed  at  Ravenna 
on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misenum  on  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fleet* 

PRiEFECTUS  FABRUM.    {Vid.  Fabhl) 

PRJEFECTUS  JURI  DICUNDO.  (Fui.  Colo- 
NU,  p.  382.) 

PRiEFECTUS  PRiETOmO  was  the  commaod. 
er  of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person. 
{Vid.  PBisroRiANi.)  This  office  was  institated  by 
Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  military,  and  had 
comparatively  small  power  attached  to  it  ;*  but  oa* 
der  Tiberius,  who  made  Sejanus  commander  of  the 
praetorian  troops,  it  became  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance, till  at  length  the  power  of  these  praefects  be- 
came only  second  to  that  of  the  emperors.^*  The 
relation  of  the  praefectus  praetorio  to  the  emperor  is 
compared  to  that  of  the  magister  equitum  to  the 
dictator  under  the  Republic."  From  the  reign  of 
Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  praefects,  like  the 
viziers  of  the  East,  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
departments  of  the  state,  the  [Kdace,  the  araiy,  the 
finances,  and  the  law ;  they  also  had  a  court  in 
which  they  decided  cases.^'  The  office  of  prefect 
of  the  prastorium  was  not  confined  to  military  offi- 
cers ;  it  was  filled  by  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  and  oth- 
er distinguished  jurists. 

Originally  there  were  two  praefects;  afterward 
sometimes  one  and  sometunes  two ;  from  the  time 
of  Commodus,  sometimes  three,"  and  even  four. 
They  were,  as  a  regular  rule,  chosen  only  from  tl« 
equites  ;**  but,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevenjs, 
the  dignity  of  senator  was  always  joined  with  their 
office.** 

Under  Constantine  the  prasfects  were  deprived 
of  all  military  command,  and  changed  into  govern- 
ors of  provinces.  He  appointed  four  such  pnefects ; 
the  one  who  commonly  attended  on  the  imperial 
court  had  the  command  of  Thrace,  the  whole  of  the 
East,  and  Egypt ;  the  second  had  the  command  of 
Illyricum,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and  usually  res- 
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ded  first  at  Sirmium,  afterward  at  Thessdlcnica ; 
the  third,  of  Ita  /  and  Africa ;  the  fourth,  who  resi- 
ded at  Treves,  of  Gaol,  Spain,  and  Britain.*  These 
'praefects  were  the  proper  representatives  of  the  em- 
peror, and  thoir  power  extended  over  all  depart- 
ments of  the  state :  the  army  alone  was  not  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction.* 

PRiEFECTUS  VI'GILUM,  the  commander  of 
the  city  guards.  To  protect  the  state  against  fires 
at  night,  robbery,  housebreaking,  dec.,  Augustus 
form^  seven  cohorts  of  watch-soldiers  (vQriUs)^ 
driginally  consisting  of  freedmen,  but  afterward  of 
others,  one  for  each  of  the  two  regiones  into  which 
the  city  was  divided ;  each  cohort  was  commanded 
by  a  tribune,  and  the  whole  were  under  a  prsfectus 
vigilum,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  all  ordinary  cases 
of  incendiaries,  thieves,  dec.  \  but,  if  anything  extra- 
ordinary occurred,  it  was  his  duty  to  report  it  to  the 
pr«fectus  urbi.  This  prefect  was  chosen  from  the 
equites,  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary 
magistrates.'  We  read  of  the  prsfectus  vigilum 
under  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and  Arcadius^  at 
which  time  he  had  to  refer  all  capital  crimes  to  the 
prsfect  of  the  city.* 

PRiEFECTUS  URBI,  prasfect  or  warden  of  the 
city,  was  originally  called  ctutos  urbis*  The  name 
prafectus  urbi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  till 
after  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The  dignity  of 
:;ustos  urbis,  being  combined  with  that  of  princeps 
senatus,  was  con^rred  by  the  king,  as  he  had  to 
appoint  one  of  the  decern  primi  as  princeps  senatus.' 
The  functions  of  the  custos  urbis,  however,  were 
not  exercised  except  in  the  absence  of  the  king 
ttottk  Rome,  and  then  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  king :  he  convoked  the  senate,  held  the  comi- 
tia,  if  necessary,  and  on  any  emergency  might  take 
such  measures  as  he  thought  proper ;  in  short,  he 
had  the  imperium  in  the  city.^  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  conferred  this  dignity  upon  Denter  Romulius, 
Tullus  Hostilius  upon  Numa  Martius,  and  Tarquin- 
ius  Superbus  upon  Sp.  Lucretius.  During  the  king- 
iy  period,  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  was  prob- 
ably for  life.  Under  the  Republic,  the  ofllce  and  its 
name  of  custos  urbis  remained  unaltered ;  but  in 
487  B.C.  it  was  elevated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
bestowed  by  election.*  The  custos  urbis  was  in 
all  probability  elected  by  the  curie,  instead  of  whom 
Dionysius*  mentions  the  senate.  Persons  of  con- 
sular rank  were  alone  eligible ;  and,  down  to  the 
lime  of  the  decern v irate,  every  prefect  that  is  men- 
tioned occurs  previously  as  consul.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  P.  Lucrethis  in  Livy,**  whose  name,  how- 
ever, is  probably  wrong."  In  the  early  period  of  the 
Republic,  the  warden  exercised  within  the  city  all 
the  powers  of  the  consuls  if  they  were  absent :  he 
convoked  the  senate,"  held  the  comitia,'*  and  in 
times  of  war  even  levied  civic  legions,  which  were 
commanded  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  praetor  urbanus  was  instituted, 
the  wardenship  of  the  city  was  swallowed  up  in  it  ;^* 
but,  as  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  averse  to 
dropping  altogether  any  of  their  old  institutions,  a 
prel'ectus  urbi,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
office,  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  the  time  that  the  consuls  were  absent  from 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  feris  Lat- 
inae.  This  prefectus  had  neither  the  power  of  con- 
voking the  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking  in  it,  as 
in  most  cases  he  was  a  person  below  the  senatorial 


1.  (ZcMimQB,  ii.,  S3.)— 3.  (Walter,  Getcli.  des  ROm.  RechU,p. 
194,  Ml.— Gibbon,  Decline  wad  Fall,  c.  17.)— 3.  (Sael.,  Octav., 
»,  30.— Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.^T.,  13i— Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  24, 33 ; 
!▼.,  90.-017. 1,  tit.  S,  f.  3,  ^  33  ;  1,  tit.  15.)>-4.  (Cod.,  i.,  til.  48.) 
—5.  (Lydas,  De  Magittr.,  i.,  34,  38.)— «.  (Lir.,  i.,  »,  (W.— Dio- 
03m.,  ii.,  lt.)-7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  tI.,  11.— Lit.,  i.,  59.)— 8.  (Lvdoa, 
De  Magiftr.,  i.,  38.)— 0.  (riii.,  64.)— 10.  (iii.,34.)— 11.  (Niebuhr, 
».,  p.  180,  note  355.)— 12.  (Liv.,  iii.,  9.-Oell.,  xiv.,  7,  ^  4.)— 13. 
ri.i?.,  iiL.  34.)— 14.  (Lydos,  De  Mem.,  19.— Do  Magiitr.,  ii.,  6.) 


age,  and  was  not  appointed  by  the  people,  bit  by  the 
consuls.^  When  Varro,  in  the  passage  of  GeUius 
here  referred  to,  claims  for  the  praefectus  urbi  the 
right  of  convoking  the  senate,  he  is  probably  speak- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  prtefect  such  as  it  was  pre- 
viously to  the  institution  of  the  office  of  praetor  ur- 
banus. Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  pre- 
fect of  the  city  had  gradually  become,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  facts  that  it  was  always  given  to  young 
men  of  illustrious  families,'  and  that  J.  Caesar  even 
appointed  to  it  several  youths  of  equestrian  rank 
underage.*  During  the  Empire  such  praefects  of 
the  city  continued  to  be  ap|x>inted  so  long  as  the 
feriae  Latinae  were  celebrated,  and  were  even  in 
vested  with  some  kind  of  jurisdiction.*  On  some 
occasions,  however,  no  praefectus  urbi  was  appoint- 
ed at  all,  and  then  his  duties  were  performed  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.* 

An  office  very  diffisrent  from  this,  though  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  on  the 
suggestion  of  Maecenas.*  This  new  praefectus  urbi 
was  a  regular  and  permanent  magistrate,  whom  Au- 
gustus invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  ci^y.  He  had  the 
superintendence  of  butchers,  bankers,  guardians, 
theatres,  d&c. ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his 
power,  he  had  distributed  throughout  the  city  a 
number  of  milites  stationarii,  whom  we  may  com- 
pare to  a  modern  police.  He  also  bad  jurisdiction 
in  cases  between  slaves  and  their  masters,  between 
patrons  and  their  freedmen,  and  over  sons  who  had 
violated  the  pietas  towards  their  parents.'  His  ju- 
risdiction, however,  became  gradually  extended; 
and,  as  the  powers  of  the  ancient  republican  prae- 
fectus urbi  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  office  of 
the  prvtor  urbanus,  so  now  the  power  of  the  praetor 
uihanus  was  gradually  absorbed  by  that  of  the  pree- 
fectus  urbi ;  and  at  last  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  sentence  except  to  the  person  of  the  princeps 
himself,  while  anybody  might  appeal  from  a  sen- 
tence of  any  other  city  magistrate,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  even  from  that  of  a  governor  of  a  province, 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  praefectus  urbi.*  His  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters  was  at  first  connected  with 
the  quaestiones  ;*  but  from  the  third  century  he  ex- 
ercised it  alone,  and  not  only  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
but  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and 
he  might  sentence  a  person  to  deportatio  in  insu- 
lam.**  During  the  first  period  of  the  Empire  and 
under  good  emperors,  the  office  was  generally  held 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  many  cases  for  life ;" 
but  from  the  tune  of  Valerian  a  new  praefect  of  the 
city  occurs  almost  every  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  Empire,  this  city  also  received 
its  praefectus  uibi.  The  praefects  at  this  time  were 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors,  and  all 
the  other  officers  of  the  administration  of  the  city, 
all  corporations,  and  all  public  institutions,  were  un- 
der their  control.**  They  also  exercised  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, though  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  regulation  of  other  officers."  The  prae- 
fects of  the  city  had  every  month  to  make  a  report 
to  the  emperor  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate,'* 
where  they  gave  their  vote  before  the  consulares. 


1.  (Gell.,  xiv.,  8.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ir.,  38.)- 3.  (Dion  Caas., 
xliz.,  42 ;  xliii.,  99, 48.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  Ti.,  11.— Suet.,  Nero, 
7.— Claud., 4.— Dion  Cass.,  11?.,  17  —J.  Capitol.,  Anton.  Phil., 
4.)— 5.  (Dion  Cass.,  zli.,  14  ;  zlix.,  16.)— «.  (Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  21. 
—Tacit.,  1.  c— Snet.,  OcUr.,  37.)  — 7.  (Dijf.  1,  tit.  12,  s.  1,  ^  5 
14  ;  37,  tit.  15,  s.  1,  ^  2.)  —  8.  (Vopisc.,  Florian.,  5,  6.  —  Suei.. 
Octar.,  33.  —  Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  21 ,  S3.—  Dig.  4,  tit.  4,  s.  38.)  —  V 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  xir.,  41,  with  the  note  of  Lipeius.)— 10.  (Di;.  1 
tit.  12,  s.  1, «  3  and  4.)— 11.  (Dion  Caas.,  hi.,  21,24  ;  Izxviii.,  14 
—J.  Ciqiitol.,  Anton.  Pins,  8.— Lamprid.,  Commod.,  14. — Vopisc 
Carin.,  16.)— 12.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  28,  s.  4.— Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  T 
43.— Casaiod.,  Variar.,Ti.,4.)~-13.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  28,  a.  1  — Orei 
Inscr.,  n.  3116.)— 14.  (Sjmmach.,  Epist.,  z  ,  44.) 
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They  were  the  medium  through  which  the  emper- 
ors received  the  petitions  and  presents  from  their 
capital.^  At  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  pncfect  of 
ilonie  had  the  care  of  all  the  external  regulations.' 
PRiEFECTU'RA.  (Fui.  Colonia,  p.  282,  283;) 
PRiETICiE.  (Vid.  Funds,  p.  459.) 
PR^FU'RNIUM.  {Vid,  Baths,  p.  151.) 
PRiEJUDrCIUM.  This  word,  as  appears  from 
iis  etymology,  has  a  certain  relation  to  judicium,  to 
which  it  is  opposed  by  Cicero,'  "d«  quo  nonpraju- 
drriumt  scd  plane  jam  judicium  factum  "  The  com- 
mentator, who  goes  under  the  name  of  Asconius, 
observes  on  this  passage,  that  a  prejudicium  is 
something  which,  when  established,  becomes  an  ex- 
emplum  for  the  judiccs  {judicaturi)  to  follow ;  but 
this  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  means  something 
established  in  the  same  cause  by  way  of  prelimina- 
ry inquiry,  or  something  established  in  a  different, 
hut  a  like  cause,  which  would  be  what  we  call  a 
precedent.  Quintilian*  states  that  it  is  used  both  in 
the  sense  of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather 
extmplum  than  prajudicium  (res  ex  paribus  causis 
judicata),  and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  preliminary 
inquiry  and  determination  about  something  which 
belongs  to  the  matter  in  dispute  (judidis  ad  ipsam 
eausam  pertinentibus),  whence  also  comes  the  name 
prsjudicium.  This  latter  sense  is  in  conformity 
with  the  meaning  of  praejudiciales  actiones  or  pre- 
judicia,  in  which  there  is  an  intentio  only,  and  no- 
thing else.'  ( Vid.  Actio.)  These,  accordingly,  were 
called  praejudiciales  actiones,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  determination  of  some  matter  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio.  For  instance, 
the  question  might  be  whether  a  man  is  a  father 
or  not,  or  whether  he  has  a  potestas  over  his  child  : 
these  were  the  subject  of  praejudiciales  actiones.  If 
a  father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  born  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was  his 
child,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  ^^prajudicium  cum 
poire  de  pariu  agnotcendoV  If  a  judex  should  have 
declared  that  the  child  must  be  maintained  by  the 
reputed  father,  there  must  still  be  the  prsjudicium 
to  ascertain  whether  the  r#puted  father  is  the  true 
father.  If  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mother  was 
his  wife,  there  must  be  a  prsejudicium  on  this  mat- 
ter before  the  praejudicium  de  partu  agnoscendo. 
These  praejudical  actions,  then,  were,  as  it  appears, 
actions  respecting  status,  and  they  were  either  civiles 
or  praetoriffi.  It  was  a  civilis  actio  when  the  question 
was  as  to  libertas  ;  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  prse- 
toris  actiones.  Quintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  prse- 
judicia,  "cum  de  eadem  causa  pronuntiatum  est^*^  &.c. 
Sometimes  prsejudicium  means  inconvenience^ 
damage,  injury,  which  sense  appears  to  arise  from 
the  notion  of  a  thing  being  prejudged,  or  decided 
without  being  fairly  heard ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  it 
occurs  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  "  without  prejudice 
to  other  matters  in  the  cause."* 

PRiELU'SIO.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 
PK*:N0'MEN.  {Vid.  NoMEN,  Roman.) 
PROPOSITUS,  which  means  a  person  placed 
over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  many  officers :  of  these,  the  most 
important  was  the  propositus  sacri  cubiculi,  or  chief 
chamberlain  in  the  emperor's  palace.^  Under  him 
was  the  primicerius,  together  with  the  cubicularii 
and  the  corps  of  silentarii,  commanded  by  three 
decuriones,  who  preserved  silence  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace.' 


1.  (Symnnch.,  Epist.,  x.,  26,  29,  33.— Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  49.)— «. 
(Symmach..  Epist.,  z.,  71-^.)~3.  (Dwinia.,  4.)  — 4.  {\raX. 
Orat.,  v.,  1,  fi.)-^.  (Gaina,  iv.,  44.)— 6.  (Gaius,  Hi.,  123 ;  iv.,44. 
—Dig.  25,  lit.  3.— Dig.  22,  tit.  3,  a.  8.  -Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  «,  a.  li.— 
Theophilui,  Paraphi.  ad  Inat.,  iv.,  tit.  0,  a.  13.)  — 7.  (God.,  xii., 
tit.  5.— Co< .  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  8.)— 8  'Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  10.— Walter, 
Geich.  dea  Rdm  RechU,  f  >0O-) 
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PRJSROGATI'VA  CENTU'lUA      *^Vii.  Coai- 
TiA,  p.  297.) 

PR.£S.  If  we  might  trust  a  definition  by  Auso- 
nius,^  he  was  called  vas  who  gave  security  fur  an 
other  in  a  causa  capital  is ;  and  he  who  gave  seen 
rity  for  another  in  a  civil  action  was  praes.  Ba: 
this  authority  cannot  be  trusted,  and  the  usage  ol 
the  words  vas  and  pr»s  was  certainly  not  alwayr 
conformable  to  this  definition.  According  to  Varro,' 
any  person  was  vas  w^ho  promised  vadimoniom  for 
another,  that  is,  gave  security  for  another  in  any  le- 
gal proceeding.  Festus'  says  that  vas  is  a  spimsar 
in  a  res  capital  is.  If  vas  is  genus,  of  which  vas  io 
its  special  sense,  and  praes  are  species,  these  defini- 
tions will  be  consistent.  Under  Manceps  Festus  re- 
marks, that  manceps  signifies  him  who  buys  or  hires 
any  public  property  {qui  a  populo  emit  condueitv€\ 
and  that  he  is  also  called  pres  because  he  is  bound 
to  make  good  his  contract  {prctsiare  quod  promisit] 
as  well  as  he  who  is  his  prtes.*  According  to  this, 
prsBs  is  a  surety  for  one  who  buys  of  the  state,  and 
so  called  because  of  his  liability  {praslare)  But 
the  etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and,  we  are  in 
clined  to  think,  false.  The  passage  of  Festus  ex- 
plains a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus,*  in  which  it 
is  said  that  he  never  bought  anything  at  public  auc- 
tion {ad  hastam  publicam),  and  never  was  either 
manceps  or  prses.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Gellius* 
in  which  a  person  was  committed  to  prison  who 
could  not  obtain  pra&des.  The  gooAs  of  a  pnss  weve 
called  proedia,^  and  in  Cicero"  and  Livy*  ^^pradUms 
et  pradiis'^  come  together.  The  phrase  ^^prttdibus 
cavere,**  to  give  security,  occurs  in  the  Digest,"  where 
Borne  editions  have  "pro  adibus  cavere.*^  (.Sec  the 
various  readings,  ed.  Gebauer  and  Spangenberg.) 
iThe  phrase  ^^pmdes  vendere*^  mean3  to  sell,  not  the 
praedes  properly  so  called,  but  the  things  which  are 
given  as  a  security. 

Prasdiatores  are  supposed  by  Brisscmius  to  be  the 
same  as  praedes,"  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  sure- 
ties to  the  state.  But  praediator  is  defined  by  Gaius" 
to  be  one  "  who  buys  from  the  people ,"  and  from 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  buys  a 
praedium,  which  is  farther  defined  to  be  a  thing 
pledged  to  the  populus  "  res  obligata  papulo."'  The 
praediator,  then,  is  he  who  buys  a  praedium,  that  is, 
a  thing  given  to  the  populus  as  a  security  by  a 
prass ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  such  matters 
was  called  jus  praediatorium. 

PR^SCRrPTIO,  or,  rather,  TEMPORIS  PR-E- 
SCRIPTIO,  signifies  the  exceptio  or  answer  which 
a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a  plaintiff,  found- 
ed on  the  circumstance  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
word,  then,  has  properly  no  reference  to  the  plain- 
tiff's loss  of  right,  but  to  the  defendant's  acquisition 
of  a  right  by  which  he  excludes  the  plaintiff  from 
prosecuting  his  suit.  This  right  of  a  defendant  did 
not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law.  When  the  pre- 
tors  gave  new  actions  by  their  edict,  they  attached 
to  them  the  condition  that  those  actions  most  be 
brought  within  a  year  {intra  annum  judicium  dabo)j 
that  is,  a  year  from  the  time  when  the  right  of  ac- 
tion accrued.  These  actions,  then,  were  exceptions 
from  the  old  rule,  that  all  actiones  were  perpetuae. 
This  rule  became  extended  by  the  longi  tcmporie 
praescriptio,  which  established  that  in  actions  about 
ownership,  or  jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  casee 
twenty  years,  would  give  a  praescripiio,  when  the 
possessor  could  show  that  he  had  complied  with  the 
main  conditions  of  usucapion,  without  having  ac- 
quired ownership  by  usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 

1.  (Idyll.,  xii.,  ».)-«.  (Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  74,  «d.  Mdlkr.)— S.  (a 
V.  Vadem.)  —  4.  {Vid,  alao  Vant>,  1.  c.)  — 5.  (C.  Nep.,  6,)— « 
(vii.,  19.)— 7.  (Psendo-Aacon.  in  Verr.,  11.,  i.,  54.)— 8.  (L  cH-« 
(jraii.,  eo.)— 10.  (10,  tit.  8,  a.  0.)  — 11.  (Cic.,  Pro  Bi...,  c  «^ 
ad  Attic,  xii.,  14,  17.— Saeton.,  Claud.,  e.  9.— VaL  Max.,  tiii 
lt.)-H.  (ii.,  ei ) 
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no  need  of  any  oi  ^eptio.  This  rule  was  farther  ex- 
tended by  Constantine,  and  a  period  o(  30  or  40 
years,  for  i-  seems  that  the  time  was  not  quite  set- 
tled, was  te  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  priescrip- 
lio,  though  the  defendant  had  not  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  usucapion.  A  general  constitu- 
tion was  made  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  424,  which, 
with  some  variations,  appears  in  both  the  Codes  ;^ 
and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actiones 
already  mentioned,  there  should  be  no  hereditatis 
petitio  after  30  years,  and  that,  after  the  same 
t.'me,  no  personal  action  should  be  brought.  The 
actio  finium  regundorum  was  excepted,  and  also 
the  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypotheca 
against  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others.  Prseju- 
diclales  actiones  as  to  status  are  not  enumerated 
among  those  against  which  there  was  a  prttscriptio, 
but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the  general  words 
of  the  law.  Justinian,  by  a  constitution  of  the  year 
530,'  established  the  general  rule  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypotheca- 
ria,  for  which  he  required  40  years.  His  constitu- 
tion enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
prsscriptio  of  30  years  would  apply :  Familia  her- 
ciscundiEf  Communi  dividundot  Finium  regundorunit 
Pro  Socio,  Furti  et  Vi  Bonorum  Raptorum;  and  it 
adds,  ^^neftu  alierius  cujuscunqiu  personalis  actio 
vitam  longiorcm  ease  trigirUa  annisy  <fc.,  sed  ex  quo 
ab  initio  compelit,  et  semel  nata  est,  <|^.,  post  memo- 
ratum  tempus  finiri,"  It  thus  appears  that  all  ac- 
tions were  originally  perpetuae,  then  some  were 
made  subject  to  prsscriptio,  and,  finally,  all  were 
inade  so.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  term 
perpetucB,  originally  applied  to  actions  that  were 
not  subject  to  praescripiio,  was  used  to  signify  an 
actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  give  a 
prsscriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  prssscriptio  accrued  in  a  shorter  time.' 

The  eonditions  necessary  to  establish  a  prsscrip- 
tio were,  1.  Actio  nata,  for  there  must  be  a  right  of 
action  in  order  that  a  prsscriptio  may  have  an  ori- 
gin, and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  be  fixed  by  the 
date  of  the  right  of  action.  2.  There  must  be  a 
continuous  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person  enti- 
tled to  bring  the  action,  in  order  that  the  time  of 
the  praescriptio  may  be  reckoned  uninterruptedly. 
3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a 
prsscriptio  as  such,  because  it  was  the  neglect  of 
the  plaintiff  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prs- 
scriptio. But  tha  longi  temporis  prsscriptio  was 
made  like  to  usucapion  as  to  its  conditions,  of 
which  bona  fides  was  one.  Justinian*  required  a 
'»ona  fides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty-year  prsscriptio ; 
"^ut  this  was  no  new  rule,  except  so  far  as  the  pos- 
sessor claimed  the  benefit  of  usucapio ;  and  as  the 
longi  temporis  prsscriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  fides,  as  a  condition  of  prsscriptio,  went 
with  it.  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years ; 
b  It  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions. 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  prsscriptio  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Brinkmann's  Institutiones  Juris  Romaniy 
»nd  Miihlenbruch'S  Doctrina  Pandectaruntj  ^261 
and  >  481,  on  the  distinction  being  ultimately  abol- 
ished between  prsscriptio  and  usucapio.  —  Savig- 
ny,  Sifstem  des  heutigen  Rom.  RechU^  vol.  v.,  from 
v^liom  this  outline  is  taken.     Vid.  also  Uauc^pio. 

Prsscriptio  had  a  spocial  sense  in  Roman  plead- 
ings, which  Oaius  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
:ime.*  These  prsscriptiones  were  pro  actore,  and 
not  pro  reo ;  and  an  example  will  explain  the  term. 
It  often  happens  that  an  obligatio  is  such  that  a 
man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  certain  acts  at  cer- 


I.  (Cod.  Theod.,  ir.,  tit.  14.— Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  30,  b.  3.)— 3. 
(Cod  ,  Tii.,  tit.  40,  ■.  ].)— 3.  ilntt.,  iv.,  tit.  12.)>-4.  (Cod.,  rii., 
lit.  30.  •  8 )— 5.  (iv.,  130.) 


tain  times,  as,  for  instance,  yearly,  half  yearly,  oi 
monthly.  The  payment  of  interest  on  money  would 
be  an  example.  At  the  close  of  any  of  these  cer- 
tain periods,  the  party  to  whom  the  obligatio  was 
due  might  sue  for  what  was  due,  but  not  for  what 
was  not  due,  though  an  obligatio  was  contracted  as 
to  future  time.  When  a  debt  had  become  due  iu 
consequence  of  an  obligatio,  there  was  said  to  bu 
a  prsstatio,  or  it  was  said  "  aliquid  jam  prastan 
oporlet:'^  when  the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  prss- 
tatio was  not  due,  it  was  ''/utura  prastatio,''  or  it 
was  said  *'pr<zstatio  adhuc  nuila  est."  If  then  the 
plaintiflf  wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was 
due,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  following  prsscrip- 
tio :  "  Ea  res  agatur  cujus  rei  dies  fuit."^  The 
name  of  prsscriptiones,  observes  Gaius,  is  mani- 
festly derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
prefixed  (prsscribuntur)  to  the  formuls,  that  is, 
they  came  before  the  intentio.  In  the  time  of 
Gaius  the  prsscriptiones  were  only  used  by  the 
actor ;  but  formerly  they  were  also  used  in  favour 
of  a  defendant  (reus),  as  in  the  following  instance : 
"  Ea  res  agatur  quod  vrajudicium  hereditati  nonfiai" 
which  in  the  time  of  Gaius  was  turned  into  a  kind 
of  exceptio  or  answer,  when  the  petitor  hereditatis, 
by  using  a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging 
the  question  of  the  hereditas  {cum  petitor,  4^.  .  .  . 
prajudicium  hereditati /aciat*).    ( Vid.  Prmj udicium. ) 

Savigny  shows  that,  in  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, prsscriptio  and  exceptio  are  identical,  and  that 
either  term  can  be  used  indifferently.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  prsscriptiones  which  in  the  old  form 
of  procedure  were  introduced  into  the  formula  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  excep- 
tiones,  and  it  was  merely  an  accidental  matter  that 
certain  exceptions  were  placed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  Subsequently,  as  ap- 
pears from  Gaius,  only  the  prsscriptiones  pro  actore 
were  prefixed  to  the  formula;  and  those  pro  reo 
were  placed  at  the  end,  and  still  retained,  though 
improperly,  the  name  of  prsscriptiones.  Thus  ex- 
ceptio and  prsscriptio  came  to  be  used  as  equiva- 
lent terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse  of 
the  ordo  judioiorum  contributed.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  particular  excepliones.  one  or  other  of  the  names 
was  most  in  use,  and  tlie  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  them  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  name,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  is  easily  explained:  thus,  the  doli 
and  rei  judicats  exceptiones  were  always  at  the 
end  of  the  formula,  and  the  temporis  and  fori  prs- 
scriptiones in  earlier  times  were  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning. Savigny  adds,  that  in  modern  times  prs- 
scriptio has  acquired  the  sense  of  usucapion,  but 
this  is  never  the  sense  of  the  word  prsscriptio  in 
the  Roman  law.  Though  exceptio  and  praescriptio 
came  to  be  used  as  equivalent,  yet  neither  exceptio 
nor  prsscriptio  is  used  in  the  sense  of  temporis 
prsscriptio  without  the  addition  of  the  words  tem 
poris,  temporalis,  triginta  annorum,  <&c  ' 

PRASES.    {Vid.  Provincia.) 

PILESUL.    (Vid.  Salii.) 

PRiETE'RITI  SENATO'RES.  (Vid.  Noxi 
Cbnsoria,  p.  665.) 

PRETEXT  A.    {Vid.ToQJi.) 

PRiETEXTATA  FA'BULA.  {Vid.  Comcxdia, 
p.  300.) 

PILETOR.  According  to  Cicero,*  prstor  was 
a  title  which  designated  the  consuls  as  the  leaders 
of  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  he  considers  the 
word  to  contain  the  same  elemental  parts  as  the 
verb  praire.    The  period  and  office  of  the  command 


1.  (Comparo  Cio.,  De  Or.,  i.,  37.)— 3.  (Ccmpare  Gaioa.— Dig 
10,  tit.  S,  •.  hy—Z.  (SaTignj,  ayvtem,  &c.  ir.,  300;  ▼.,  16S.H 
4.  (Leg.,  iii.,  3.) 
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ol  the  consuls  miglit  appropriately  be  called  prsto- 
riuin>  Praetor  was  also  a  title  of  office  among  the 
Latins. 

The  tiist  pr»tor  specially  so  called  was  appoint- 
ed in  ihe  year  B.C.  366,  and  he  was  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians,  who  had  this  new  office  crea- 
ted as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves  for 
being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with  the 
plebeians.*  No  plebeian  praetor  was  appointed  till 
Ihe  year  B.C.  337.  The  praetor  was  called  collega 
con^ulibus,  and  was  elected  with  the  same  auspices 
at  the  comitia  centuriata. 

The  praetorship  was  originally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  functions  of  the  praetor 
JUS  in  vrbe  dicerCj*  jura  reddcrd*)  were  a  portion  of 
the  functions  of  the  consuls,  who,  according  to  the 
passage  of  Cicero  above  referred  to,  were  also  call- 
ed judices  a  judicando.  The  praetor  sometimes 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  while  the 
consuls  were  absent  with  the  armies,  he  exercised 
their  functions  within  the  city.  He  was  a  raagis- 
tratus  curulis,  and  he  had  the  imperium,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  one  of  the  magistratus  majores  :  but 
he  owed  respect  and  obedience  to  the  consuls.* 
His  insignia  of  office  were  six  lictors,  whence  ke  is 
called  by  Polybius  jjyc/iwv  or  aTpaTijydc  k^ane^eKv^y 
and  sometimes  simply  k^ani7.tKvg.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, the  prajtor  had  only  two  lictors  in  Rome.*  The 
praetorship  was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  appears  from  Livy. 

In  the  year  B.C.  246  another  praetor  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
in  matters  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  peregrini 
and  Roman  citizens  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  call- 
ed praetor  peregrin  us.'  The  other  praetor  was  then 
called  praetor  urbanus  **ywi  jus  inter  cives  dicit" 
and  sometimes  simply  praetor  urbanus  and  praetor 
jrbis.  The  two  praetors  determined  by  lot  which 
functions  they  should  respectively  exercise.  If  ei- 
ther of  them  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other 
performed  all  the  duties  of  both  within  the  city. 
Sometimes  the  military  imperium  of  a  praetor  was 
prolonged  for  a  second  year.  When  the  territories 
of  the  stale  were  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  praetors  were  made.  Thus,  two  praetors 
were  created  B.C.  227,  for  the  administration  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  were  added  when 
the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  formed,  B.C.  197. 
When  there  were  six  praetors,  two  stayed  in  the 
iity,  and  the  other  four  went  abroad.  The  senate 
letermined  their  provinces,  which  were  distributed 
among  them  by  lot.*  After  the  discharge  of  his 
judicial  functions  in  the  city,  a  praetor  often  had  the 
administration  of  a  province,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
praetor. Sulla  increased  the  number  of  praetors  to 
eight,  which  Julius  Caesar  raised  successively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Augustus,  after 
several  changes,  fixed  the  number  at  twelve.  Un- 
der Tiberius  there  were  sixteen.  Two  praetors 
were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  matters  relating  to 
fideicommissa  when  the  business  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law  had  become  considerable ;  but  Titus 
reduced  the  number  to  one,  and  Nerva  added  a 
praetor  for  the  decision  of  matters  between  the  fiscus 
and  individuals.  "  Thus,'*  says  Pomponius,  speak- 
ing of  his  own  time,  "  eighteen  praetors  administer 
justice  {jus  dicunl)  in  the  state."*  M.  Aurelius, 
according  to  Capitolinus,^*  appointed  a  praetor  for 
matters  relating  to  tutela,  which  must  have  taken 
place  after  Pomponius  wrote.  {Vid.  Pandects.) 
The  main  duties  of  the  praetors  were  judicial,  and 
it  appears  that  it  was  found  necessary  from  time 


to  time  to  increase  their  number,  and  to  assign  to 
them  special  departments  of  the  administratioQ  of 
justice. 

The  praetor  urbanus  was  specially  named  praetor, 
and  he  was  the  first  in  rank.  His  duties  confined 
him  to  Rome,  as  is  implied  by  the  name,  and  he 
could  only  leave  the  city  for  ten  days  at  a  time.  It 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the  ludi  A  poll  i- 
nares.  He  was  also  the  chief  magistrate  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  edicta  ol  the 
successive  praetors  the  Roman  law  owes  in  a  great 
degree  its  development  and  improvement.  Doth 
the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus  bad 
the  jus  edicendi,*  and  their  functions  in  this  re- 
spect do  not  appear  to  have  been  limited  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  imperial  power,  though  it  must 
have  been  gradually  restricted  as  the  practice;  o\ 
imperial  constitutions  and  rescripts  became  com- 
mon.   {Vid.  Edictum.) 

The  chief  judicial  functions  of  the  praetor  in  civL 
matters  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  ( Vid.  Jcjdkx.) 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  intenlicts  that  he  deci- 
ded in  a  sununary  way.  ( Vid.  In  te rdictcm . )  Pro- 
ceed ings  before  the  praetor  were  technically  said  to 
be  in  jure. 

The  praetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal 
matters.  These  were  the  quaestiones  perpetua;,*  or 
the  trials  for  repetundae,  ambitus,  majestas,  and  pec- 
ulatus,  which,  when  there  were  six  praetors,  were 
assigned  to  four  out  of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to 
these  qusestiones  those  of  falsum,  de  sicariis  et  vene- 
ficis,  and  de  parricidis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added 
two,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  four  praetors, 
for  the  accounts  of  Pomponius  and  of  other  writers 
do  not  agree  on  this  point.*  On  these  occasions 
the  praetor  presided,  but  a  body  of  judices  determin- 
ed by  a  majority  of  votes  the  condemnation  oi  ao* 
quittal  of  the  accused.    ( Vid.  Jodicium.) 

The  praetor,  when  he  administered  justice,  sat  on 
a  sella  curulis  in  a  tribunal,  which  was  that  pan 
of  the  court  which  was  appropriated  to  the  prxtoi 
and  his  assessors  and  friends,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
subsellia,  or  part  occupied  by  the  judices,  and  oth- 
ers who  were  present.*  But  the  praetor  could  do 
many  ministerial  acts  out  of  court,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed,  c  piano  or  ex  <rquo  locoy  which  terms  are 
opposed  to  e  tnbunali  or  ex  supcriore  loco  :  for  in- 
stance, he  could,  in  certain  cases,  give  validity  to 
the  act  of  manumission  when  he  was  out  of  doors, 
as  on  his  road  to  the  bath  or  to  the  theatre.* 

The  praetors  existed  with  varying  numbers  to  a 
late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  had  stiil  juiis- 
dictio.* 

The  functions  of  the  praetors,  as  before  obser\*ed 
were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  ^ouid  be 
completed  by  a  reference  to  Edictuii,  Impkkium,  Ju- 
dex, JuRisDicTio,  Maoistratus,  Provincia.  To  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Edictum  may  be  ad- 
ded, "  Die  Pr'dtorischen  Edicte  der  Romer,  4<.,  von 
D.  Eduard  Sehrader^  Weimar,  1815." 

PRiETO'RIA  A'CTIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

PRiETO'RIA  COHORS.    (Kid.  Pa^ToniAXi.) 

PR^TORIA'NI,  sc.  mililesy  or  PraUori<E  Cohor- 
tesy  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to  pro- 
tect his  person  and  his  power,  and  called  by  that 
name  in  imitation  of  the  pratoria  cohorSf  or  select 
troop,  which  attended  the  person  of  the  praetor  or 
general  of  the  Roman  army.'  This  cohort  is  said 
to  have  been  first  formed  by  Scipio  Africanus  out 
of  the  bravest  troops,  whom  he  exempted  from  all 
other  duties  except  guarding  h\»  person,  and  tc 
whom  he  gave  sixfold  pay  ;*  but  even  in  the  early 


1.  (Lir.,  viii.,  II.)  —9.  :LiT.,  vi.,  49 ;  rii.,  1.)  —  8.  (Liv.,  vi.,  1.  (Gains,  i.,  2.)— 2.  (Cic,  Brut.,  c. 27.)— 3.  (Suet.,  JuL,  41.-- 
«.)— 4.  (Lit.,  vi- ,  I.)— 6  (Polyb.,  xxxiii.,  J.)— «.  (Cenaonnuv,  Dion  Cmb.,  xlii.,  51.)— 4.  (Cic,  Brut.,  84.)— 5.  (Gaius,  i.,  90  ^ 
c.  94  )— 7.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  28.)  — 8.  (Liv.,  x«ii.,  87,  28.)  — 0.  [  S.  (Cod.,vii.,  tit.  (»,«.  17  ;  y.,  tit.7l,*.  18.)— 7.  (SaUost,  Cm." 
(Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  84.).-10  (M.  Ant ,  v.  Itt)  i  60.— Cic,  Cat.,  ii.,  ll.-Cet.,  B  GaU.,  i., 40.)-a  (Feiiia,  a.  v 
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linie«  ^i  the  Republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
hare  been  attended  by  a  select  troop."  In  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars  the  number  of  the  pra?torian  co- 
horts was  greatly  increased,'  br.*  the  establish- 
ment of  them  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus.  They  originally  consisted  of 
nine*  or  ten  cohorts,*  cash  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  horse  and  foot.  They  were  chosen  only 
from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  an- 
cient Latium,  and  the  old  colonies,*  but  afterward 
from  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.*  Au- 
gustus, in  accordance  with  his  general  pohcy  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  the  capital,  and  dis- 
persed the  remainder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Ita- 
ly.' Tiberius,  however,  under  pretence  of  intro- 
ducing a  stricter  discipline  among  them,  assembled 
them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent  camp,  which  was 
strongly  fortified.*  Their  number  was  increased 
by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  cohorts,  or  16,000  men.* 

TTie  praetorians  were  distinguished  by  double  pay 
and  especial  privileges.  Their  term  of  service  was 
originally  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  years,"  but 
was  afterward  increased  to  sLvteen  years ;  and 
when  they  had  served  their  time,  each  soldier  re- 
ceived 20,000  sesterces.*'  All  the  praetorians  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions  in  the 
regular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dio'*  that  they 
had  the  privilege  of  carrying  a  vitis  (/S«6<Jof)  like 
the  centurions.  The  praetorians,  however,  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  and, 
like  the  janizaries  at  Constantinople,  frequently 
deposed  and  elevated  emperors  according  to  their 
pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emper- 
ors were  obliged  to  court  their  favour ;  and  they 
always  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  each  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Pertinax 
(A.D.  193)  they  even  offered  the  empire  for  sale, 
which  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus  ;*•  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Severus  in  the  same  year 
they  were  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  banished 
frota  the  city."  The  emperors,  however,  could 
not  dispense  with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  prae- 
torians were  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus, 
and  increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number. 
Instead  of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
cum, or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  were 
now  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  fron- 
tiers, so  that  the  praetorian  cohorts  now  formed 
the  bravest  troops  of  the  Empire.**  Dioclesian  re- 
duced their  numbers  and  abolished  their  privile- 
ges ;'*  they  were  still  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome, 
but  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  emperor's  per- 
son, as  he  never  resided  in  the  capital.  Their 
numbers  were  again  increased  by  Maxentius,  but 
after  his  defeat  by  Constantine,  A.D.  312,  they 
were  entirely  suppressed  by  the  latter,  their  forti- 
fied camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not  per- 
ished in  the  battle  between  Constantine  and  Max- 
entius were  dispersed  among  the  legions.*'  The 
new  form  of  government  established  by  Constan- 
tine did  not  require  such  a  body  of  troops,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  were  never  revived.  The  emper- 
or's body-guards  now  only  consisted  of  the  domes- 
tici,  horse  and  foot  under  two  comites,  and  of  the 
protectores." 

1 .  (Liv.t  ii.,  20.)— a.  (Appmn,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  67.— Id.  ib.,  y.,  3.) 
3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  5.— Saet.,  OcUt.,  49.)— 4.  (Dion  Caw.,  Iv., 
94.)— &•  (Tacit ,  1.  c— Id.,  Ilitt.,  i.,  84.)— «.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixxiv., 
S  )— 7.  (Soet.,  OctaT.,  49.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i?.,  S.— Soct.,  Tib., 
3?  —Dion  Can.,  Ivii.,  19.)— 9.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  93.)— 10.  (Dion 
Cvm  ,  liv.,  23.)-lI.  (Id..  Iv.,  23.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  17.)— 12.  (It. 
M.)— 13.  (Dinn  Cass.,  Ixxiii.,  11.— S|Nirt.,  Jalian.,2.— HenxiiM, 
j.,  7.)— 14.  (Dion  Csm.,  ixxiv.,  1.)— 1ft.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixxir.,  2.— 
Hemdian.,  iii .  13.)-I6.  (Aarel.  Vict.,D«  Ccs.,  89.)— 17.  (Zoai- 
ana,  ii.,  17.— Aural.  Vict., De  Cm.,  40.)-»18.  (Cod., xii.,  tit.  17 
*-*V»d  Theod.,  tl.,tjt.24.) 


The  conrnianders  of  the  prstoriar.s  weie  oattetf 

PR.CFECTI    PHiETORIO,  WhOSC    dUtlCS,  pOWeTB,  Ac., 

ere  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PILETO'RIUM  was  the  name  of  the  general^t 
tent  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  called  because  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  original- 
ly praetor,  and  not  consul.  ( Vid.  Castra,  p.  220.) 
The  officers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  the  pra^ 
torium,  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  same  name.*  The  word  was  also  used  in 
several  other  significations,  which  were  derived 
from  the  original  one.  Thus  the  residence  of  a 
governor  of  a  province  was  called  the  pratotium;* 
and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  any  large 
house  or  pdlace.*  The  camp  of  the  praetorian  troops 
at  Rome,  and  frequently  the  praetorian  troops  them- 
selves, were  called  by  this  name,    f  Vu*  Prjetori 

ANI.) 

PRA'NDIUM.  (Kirf.  CoBNA,  p.  274.) 
♦PRASI'TES  LAPIS  (7rpaffiVj7f?^dof),  "the  Vraxt 
of  Jameson  and  Prasium  of  Kirwan.  It  is  a  sub- 
species of  quartz,  and,  as  Cleaveland  remarks, 
usually  of  a  leek  or  dark  olive  colour.  It  is  a 
gem,  as  Sir  J.  Hill  says,  of  the  lower  class,  and  Is 
known  by  our  jewellers  by  the  name  of  root  of  em- 
erald. De  Laet  states  that  the  xp^^^^P^^^c  is  a 
gem  of  greater  value."* 

♦PRASIUM  {irpdaLov\  a  name  applied  to  more 
than  one  species  of  the  Marrubiuniy  L.,  or  Here 
hound.* 

♦PRASOCU'RIS  (irpaffOKovpif),  a  species  of  larva 
or  caterpillar  noticed  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  Athensus.  Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Cimex 
pasinus,  or  Lady-cow.* 

♦PRASON  (lepdtTOv),  the  Leek,  or  Allium  porruniy 
L.     (FtVi.  Allium. V 

PRECA'RIUM.  (Vid.  IwrERDicTUii,  p.  644.) 
PRELUM  or  PRjELUM  is  a  part  of  a  prest 
used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wine,  olive  oil,  and 
paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  toradary  and 
the  prelum  was  that  part  which  was  either  screw 
ed  or  knocked  down  upon  the  thin^  to  be  pressed, 
in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  last  juices.*  Some- 
times, however,  prelum  and  torcular  are  used  as 
convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  instead  of 
the  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  the  grapes, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  first  trod- 
den with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did  not  press 
out  all  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  they  were  after- 
ward, with  their  stalks  and  peels  {scojn  et  foUiculi), 
put  under  the  prelum.*  Cato^*  advised  his  coun- 
trymen always  to  make  the  prelum  of  the  wood  of 
black  maple  (carpinus  aira).  After  all  the  juice 
was  pressed  out  of  the  grapes,  they  were  collected 
in  casks,  water  was  poured  upon  them,  and  after 
standing  a  night  they  were  pressed  again.  The  li- 
quor thus  obtained  was  called  lora ;  it  was  preserv- 
ed in  casks,  and  was  used  as  a  drink  for  workmen 
during  the  winter."  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  see  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xv.,  1 ;  xiii.,  26. — Co- 
lum.,  xii.,  60. 

•PRESTER  {npnoTvp.)  ( Vid.  Dipsab.) 
PRIMICE'RIUS,  a  name  given  to  various  ofil- 
cers  and  dignitaries  under  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
is  explained  by  Suidas**  to  be  the  person  who  holds 
the  first  rank  in  anything.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  doubtful :  it  is  supposed  that  a  person  was 


1.  (Lit.,  xxz.,  9.)— 2.  (Cic  In  Varr^  11^  It.,  28 ;  t.,  31.— St. 
John,  ZTiii.,  26, 33.)— 3.  (Snet.,  Octar.,  72.— Id.,  Cal.,  37.— Juv., 
i.,  75.— Dijf.  50,  tit.  10,  a.  106^—4.  (Tb«opbrast.,  De  Lapid..  c 
65.— Hill,  ad  loc.— Adains,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 5.  (Thnuphrast.,  U 
P^  Ti.,  ].— Dioocor.,  iii.,  IW.)— «.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  17.— Tba- 
ophrast.,  H.  P.jTii.,  5.— Adams,  Append.,«.  ▼.)— 7.  (Thcoplii;.4t. 
It,  P.,  Tii., !.)— 8.  (S«rr.  ad  Virg.,  Geoxg,,  ii.,  242.- Viirov.,  n.' 
9.)— 0.  .Varro,  De  Re  Rut.,  i.,  54.— Colnmella,  zji.,  38.}- -10 
(De  Re  ^uit.,  31.)— II.  (Vano,  1.  c.)-12.  (a.  r.) 
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called  pritMcerius  because  his  name  stood  first  in 
the  wax  {cera),  that  is,  the  tablet  made  of  wax, 
which  contained  a  hst  of  persons  of  any  rank. 

The  word  primicerius  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  applied  to  the  person  who  was  at  the  head 
of  any  department  of  the  state  or  army,  but  also 
to  the  one  second  in  command  or  authority,  as, 
for  Instance,  the  primicerius  sacri  cubicuU,  who  was 
under  the  prctposittu  sacri  cubiculi.  ( Vid.  Prjepos- 
iTOtf  )  Various  primicerii  are  mentioned,  as  the 
(trim.jerius  donusticorum  and  proUclorum,^  fabrica,* 
mensorum,*  notariorum,*  &c. 

PRIMIPILA'RIS.    {Vid,  Cbntukio.) 

PRIMIPFLUS.     {Vid.  Centubio.) 

PRINCEPS  JUVENTU'TIS.  ( Vid.  Equites,  p. 
418.) 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.     ( Kirf.  Sknatus.) 

PRINCIPES.     {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

PRINCrPIA,  PRINCIPA'LIS  VIA.     ( Vid.  Cas- 

TRA.) 

♦PRINOS  (Trp/vof),  "the  Quercus  cocci/era  or 
Querctis  ilex"  (which  would  appear  to  be  varieties 
of  the  same  species).  "  The  kokko^j  Vermes^  or 
Scarlet-grain,  is  produced  on  this  tree  by  a  certain 
class  of  insects."* 

♦PRISTIS  {TcpioTi^),  the  Sgualus  Prislis,  I..,  or 
Pristis  anliquorum,  L.,  the  Sawfish,  a  large  fish  of 
the  Shark  tribe.« 

PRIVILE'GIUM.     (Ft(Z.  Lex,  p.  581) 

nPOArarEl'AS  TPA^H  {Trpoayuyeiag  ypa^v)i  a 
prosecution  against  those  persons  who  performed 
the  degrading  ofiice  of  pimps  or  procurers  {npoayo- 
yoi).  By  the  law  of  Solon,  the  heaviest  punishment 
[tu  fiiyiara  kmTifjua)  was  inflicted  on  such  a  person 
(idv  TIC  e?^evOepov  nalSa  rj  yvvaiKa  npoayuyevay'') 
According  to  Plutarch,"  a  penalty  of  twenty  drachms 
was  imposed  for  the  same  offence  To  reconcile 
this  statement  with  that  of  ^schines,  w^e  may  sup- 
pose with  Platner*  that  the  law  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarc  1  applied  only  to  prostitutes.  An  example  of  a 
mai  put  tc  death  for  taking  an  Olynthian  girl  to  a 
brothel  ( ^r^aac  kTr*  oU^/iarog)  occurs  in  Dinarchus.*® 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  by  Hyperides  kiri  irpoayu- 
YL9'  is  mentioned  by  Pollux."  A  charge  (probably 
false)  was  brought  against  Aspasia  of  getting  free- 
born  women  into  her  house  for  the  use  of  Peri- 
cles.^* In  connexion  with  this  subject,  see  the  ypa- 
6ai  'ETA1PH2EUS,  and  *eOPAS  TON  EAET- 
eEPQN." 

PROB'OLE  (TTpotfoX^),  an  accusation  of  a  crim- 
inal nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athens 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  respect  (viz.,  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  formal  trial) 
with  our  application  for  a  criminal  information, 
though  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding there  is  not  much  resemblance.  The  Trpo- 
^Irj  was  reserved  for  those  cases  where  the  pub- 
lic had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  the  sta- 
tion, power,  or  influence  of  the  delinquent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assembly.  In  this  point  it 
differed  from  the  eiaayyeTda,  that  in  the  latter  the 
people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronounce  final 
judgment,  or  to  direct  some  peculiar  method  of 
trial ;  whereas  in  the  rcpoBokv^  after  the  judgment 
of  the  assembly,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in 
the  usual  manner.    The  court  before  whom  they 

1.  (Cod.,  xii,,  lit.  17, 8. 2.)— 2.  (Cod.,  li.,  tit.  9,s.  2.)~3.  (Cod., 
xii.,  til.  28,  a.  l.)-4.  (Cod.,  xii,  tit.  7.)— 5.  (Theophraat.,  II. 
P  ,  i.,  6,  9.— Id  ib.,  iii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 0.  (Aristot., 
Q.  A.,  vi.,  12.)— 7.  (^ich.,  c.  Timarch.,  8,  26,  ed.  Steph.)-^. 
(Sol..  23.)-9.  (Proc.  und  Klag.,  ii.,  216.)— 10.  (c.  Demoath.,  93, 
•d-  Steph.)— 11.  (Onom.,  iii.,  27  )--12.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  38.— Ar- 
iatopb.,  Acharr..,  527.)— 13.  (Moi  ir,  All.  Proc.,  332.) 
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appealed,  however  influenced  they  might  be  oy  uie 
pr<BJudictum  of  the  people,  were  under  no  legal  com- 
pulsion to  abide  by  their  decision ;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the  people  re- 
fused to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  complain- 
ant, he  might  still  proceed  against  his  advereary  h> 
a  ypa<^^  or  a  private  action,  according  to  tho  na 
ture  of  the  case.^ 

The  cases  to  which  the  npoBoTJi  was  appli«^l 
were  complaints  against  magistrates  for  official 
misconduct  or  oppression ;  against  those  public  r 
formers  and  mischief-makers  who  were  called  ovk'. 
^uvrai ;  against  those  who  outraged  public  decency 
at  the  religious  festivals ;  and  against  all  such  as, 
by  evil  practices,  exhibited  disaffection  to  the  state.* 

With  respect  to  magistrates,*  Schomann  think.s 
that  the  7rpo6oXac  could  only  be  brought  against 
them  at  those  kmxeiporovlat  which  were  held  at 
the  first  Kvpia  kKK'hjaLa  in  ejrery  Prytanea,  when  the 
people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates, 
with  a  view  to  continue  them  in  ofiice  or  depose 
them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An  example  ot 
magistrates  being  so  deposed  occurs  in  Demosth.,  c. 
Theocr.,  1330.  The  people  (says  Schomann)  could 
not  proceed  to  the  kmxeipoTovia  except  on  the  com- 
plaint {npoCo?^)  of  some  individual ;  the  deposed 
magistrate  was  afterward  brought  tu  trial,  if  the 
accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the  matter  far- 
ther. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  authority 
for  limiting  the  vpodoXal  against  magistrates  U: 
these  particular  occasions  ;  and  other  writers  have 
not  agreed  with  Schomann  on  this  i)oint.* 

An  example  of  a  7rpo6o7>^  against  sycophants  is 
that  which  the  people,  discovering  too  late  their 
error  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  directed  to  be  brought 
against  their  accusers.*  Another  occurs  in  Lysias,' 
where  the  words  <TvXX^6difv  uiravrec  Koi  tv  r^  &iiti^ 
K€u  kv  TOi  6iKaaTfjpi(f>  avKiX^vTiag  Kariyvurcj  d(!scritic 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  this  method  of  prosecu  • 
tion.' 

Those  who  worked  the  public  mines  clandestine- 
ly, and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or  em- 
bezzlement of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to  a 
irpo6o^.  A  case  of  embezzlement  is  referred  to 
by  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.,  584." 

But  the  TTpo6oX^  which  has  become  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Midias,  is  that  which  was  brought  for  misbehaviour 
at  public  festivals.  We  learn  from  the  laws  cited 
in  that  speech,'  that  npoCoXai  were  enjoined  against 
any  persons  who,  at  the  Dionysian,  Thargelian,  or 
Eleusinian  festival  (and  the  same  enactment  ^*aa 
probably  extended  to  other  festivals),  had  been 
guilty  of  such  an  offence  as  would  fall  within  the 
description  of  u*jc6eia  ncpi  hpriv.  A  riot  or  disturb- 
ance during  the  ceremony,  an  assault,  or  other 
gross  insult  or  outrage,  conunitted  upon  any  of  the 
performers  or  spectators  of  tho  games,  whether  cit> 
izen  or  foreigner,  and  even  upon  a  slave,  much 
more  upon  a  magistrate  or  ofiicer  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  performance ;  an  attempt  to  imprison 
by  legal  process,  and  even  a  levying  of  execution 
upon  the  goods  of  a  debtor  during  the  continuance 
of  the  festival,  was  held  to  be  a  profanation  of  its 
sanctity,  and  to  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalties 
of  these  statutes.  For  any  such  offence  complaint 
was  to  be  made  to  the  prytanes  (t.  f.,  the  pniedri^. 
who  were  to  bring  forward  the  charge  at  an  asseii>. 
bly  to  be  held  soon  after  the  festival  in  the  theatre 

1.  (Plainer,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  i ,  SS2.)— S.  (ITarpocr.  and  Ssi> 
das,  B.  V.  Korovttporowa.— Pollux,  Onom.,Tiii.,  46.— JEtcb^  I>t 
Fal«.  Leg.,  47.— laocr.,  irtpi  avni.,  344.  ed.  Suph.)— «.  (I>«  4.<^ 
mil.,  231.)— 4.  (Platner,  Prou.  und  Kl ,  i.,  3^.— Meier.  An 
Proc.,  278.)-5.  (Xen.,  Ilell.,  i.,7,  ^  39.)— «.  (c  Agorai.,  1»»  •« 
Stepb.)— 7.  (Schdm.,  De  Com.,  234.)— 8.  (Sehfim.,  L  c-  m«% 
Bor,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  i.,  88l.)-».  (517,  W8, 571.) 
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•f  Bacchi.8.  The  defendant  was  to  be  produced 
before  the  assembly.  Both  parties  were  heard,  and 
then  the  people  proceeded  to  vote  by  show  of  hands. 
lliose  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  w^ere 
said  KaTaxeipoTovciv,  those  who  were  against  it 
niroxeiporoveU'.  The  complainant  was  said  irpo- 
6u?Madai  Tov  udtKovvTat  and  the  people,  if  they  con- 
demned him,  npoKarayvovvai.^ 
Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 

*  iwing  words  in  the  law  above  referred  to :  tu^ 
^x>6oXuc  ^apadidoTiJaav  baai  uvf^i  kKTETiOfAvai  uoiv. 
riatner*  and  Schomann'  suppose  that  by  these 
s^  ords  the  prytanes  are  commanded  to  bring  before 
the  people  those  complaints  for  which  satisfaction 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prosecu- 
tor ;  and,  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  be  le- 
gal, Piatner  refers  to  Demosthanes,  c.  Mid.j  563, 
583 ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  comproniised  his 
charge  against  Midias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier* 
expl^ns  it  thus :  that  the  prytanes  (or,  ralher,  the 
proedri)  were  to  bring  before  the  people  all  the 
KpoCoXaiy  except  those  of  a  trifling  character,  for 
which  they  were  themselves  empowered  to  impose 
a  fine.  (As  to  the  powe"  of  fining,  see  Alt.  Proc., 
34.)  If  we  suppose  thp  ivumplaint  to  take  the  name 
ofrrpoSoX^  upon  its  N'  .ig  presented  to  the  proedri, 
the  expression  iKrenafiivij  irpoCoXtj  will  cause  no 
difficulty ;  for  as  dUnv  riveiv  signifies  to  pay  the 
damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  n-pofioA^i;  Hveiv 
may  signify  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  magis- 
trates before  whom  the  charge  was  brought ;  and 
Trpo6o?j^v  is  not  used  improperly  for  emSoX^Vy  any 
more  than  dUtfv  is  for  riftTjfM  in  the  other  case. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another  objection 
urged  by  Piatner,  viz.,  that  (according  to  this  inter- 
pretation) the  not  bringing  the  case  before  the  as- 
sembly is  made  to  depend  on  the  non-payment,  and 
not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  on  the  imposition 
of  the  fine. 

The  people  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
iirosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  heliaea.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  or  (in  default  thereof)  go  to 
prison.*  The  persons  on  whom  devolved  the  vye- 
uovta  diKaartipiov  were,  according  to  Pollux,*  the 
thcsmothctffi.  Meier^  thinks  this  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that,  upon  a  charge 
for  the  profanation  of  a  festival,  the  cognizance 
would  belong  to  such  of  the  three  superior  archons 
as  had  the  superintendence  thereof  This  would 
no  doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Athenian  jurisprudence ;  but  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by 
TcpoSoXfj  might  take  it  out  of  the  conunon  course  of 
practice."  '!^e  dicasts  had  to  pronounce  their 
verdict  on  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  to  assess  the 
penalty,  which  might  be  death,  or  only  a  pecuniary 
line,  according  to  their  discretion.  The  trial  (it 
seems)  was  attended  with  no  risk  to  the  prosecutor, 
who  was  considered  to  proceed  under  the  authority 
of  the  popular  decree.* 

PROBOULEUMA.     {Vid.  Boule,  p.  168,  169.) 

*  PROBOULOI  (7rp66(wXoO»  a  name  applicable  to 
3iiy  persons  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
to  attend  the  Panionian  council,  and  deliberate  on 
the  afiairs  of  the  confederacy,  were  called  7rp66ov- 
hn.^*  So  were  the  deputies  sent  by  the  several 
Greek  states  to  attend  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus, 

1.  (Demaeth.,0.  Mid.,  578,  583,  586.)-2.  (Proc.  and  Kl.,i., 
MM.)—*'  (I>e  Com.,  238.)-4.  (Att.Proc.,375.)— 5.  (Meier,  AU. 
Proc,  «76.)  —  ft.  (viii.,  87.)— 7.  (1.  c.)  —  8.  (Plainer,  185.)  —  9. 
(Meier  Ati.  Proc.,  877.)-10.  (Herod.,  yU,  7  } 
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jn  the  occasion  of  the  seconc  i  ersian  invasion ; 
and  also  the  envoirs  whom  the  Greeks  agreed  Ic 
send  annually  to  Plataea.'  The  word  is  also  used, 
like  vofioipvXaKeCf  to  denote  an  oligarchical  body,  in 
whom  the  government  of  a  state  was  vested,  or 
who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power  over  the 
senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were  the 
sixty  senators  of  Cnidus ;  and  a  similar  body  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  at  Megara,  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  gov- 
ernment became  oligarchical  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.'  A  body  of  men  called 
irp66ovXoi  were  appointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end 
of  the  Sicilian  war,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  public 
safety.  Thucydides*  caUs  them  apxr/v  Ttva  irpea- 
dvrepuv  uvSpuv,  olrive^  nepl  tuv  napovruv  ug  av  Kat- 
poc  i  'npo6ov?.€vaovai.  They  were  ten  in  number.' 
Whether  their  appointment  arose  out  of  any  con- 
certed plan  for  overturning  the  constitution,  is 
doubtful.  The  ostensible  object,  at  least,  was  difier- 
ent ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for  defend- 
ing their  country  and  prosecuting  the  war  appear 
to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  Their  author- 
ity did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year ;  for  a  year 
and  a  half  aflerTard  Pisander  and  his  colleagues 
established  the  council  of  Four  Hundred,  by  which 
the  democracy  was  overthrown.*  The  first  step 
which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and  his  party 
was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of  men  called 
^vyypa(^clg  avTOKparopec,  who  were  to  draw  up  a 
plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  for  remodelling 
the  constitution.  Thucydides  says  they  were  ten  in 
number.  Harpocration'  .ites  Androtion  and  Phi- 
lochorus  as  having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen, 
and  adds,  'O  6h  QovkviUStj^  rCtv  deKa  kfiv7}fi6vevae 
fiovov  tOv  vrpo6ovXuv.  This  and  the  language  of 
Suidas*  have  led  Schomann  to  conjecture  that  the 
irp66ovXoi  were  elected  as  avyypa^eic,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  all 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philocho- 
rus.*  Others  have  thought  that  the  avyypa^eig  of 
Thucydides  have  been  confounded  by  grammarians 
with  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  were  first  chosen  oi 
Tovc  Trarpiovg  voftovg  avyypuyl'uai  xaff  ovg  TroAirw 
ffovfft."  These  Athenian  ^pd6ovh)i  are  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  Lysixfrata,^^  which  was  act- 
ed the  year  after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lysias, 
c.  Eratosth.,  126,  ed.  Steph. 

PROCHEIROTON'I  A  {npaxtiiMim  la.)  ( Vid. 
BouLB,  p.    169) 

PROCLE'SIS  (7rpd/cXj?ffif.)  {Vid.  Diaitetai,  p. 
353,  354.) 

PROCONSUL  is  an  oflScer  >vho  acts  in  the  place 
of  a  consul  without  holding  the  ofiice  of  consul 
itself;  though  the  proconsul  was  generally  one  who 
had  held  the  ofl^ce  of  consul,  so  that  the  proconsul- 
ship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  nimlified  one,  of 
the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we  meet  with 
a  consul  whose  imperium  was  prolonged  after  the 
year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end  of  the  consular 
year  327  B.C.,  when  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prolong  the  imperium  {imperium  jnorogare)  of  Q. 
Publilius  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of  the  advantages 
that  had  been  gained  in  his  campaign."  The  pow- 
er of  proconsul  was  conferred  by  a  senatus  consul- 
turn  and  plebiscitum,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  thai 
of  a  regular  consul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  ju 


1.  (Herod.,  vii.,  172.)— 2.  (Plutaich,  Arist.,  3J.)— 3.  (Aristot 
Pol.,  iv.,  12,  8.— Id.,  vi.,  5,  13.  —  MClUer,  Dur.,  iii.,  0,  k  10.  - 
Wachsmuth,  Altertb.,  I.,  ii.,  01.— Schdmanii,  Antiq.  Jor.  PobL 
82.)— 4.  (viii.,  1.)— 5.  (Snidas,  ■.  v.  ILxJ^owAoi.)— «.  (Thucyd 
Tiii.,  67.— Wachamulh,  I.,  ii.,  197.)— 7.  (s.  v.  Zunpa^eFf .)->'% 
(B.  T.  Up66ov\ot.)~9.  (Ant.  Jar.  Pnbl.,  181.)— 10.  (Xon.,  He.l 
3,  *  2.-<3dllcrad  Thocyd.,  viii.,  57.)-ll.  (▼.,  467.)— 12  (Liv 
▼lii.,  23.  26  \ 
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risdictio,  but  it  differed  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  ex- 
tend over  tlie  city  and  its  imitediate  vicinity  (see 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gesch.,  iii.,  p.  214,  who  infers  it  from 
Gaius,  iv.,  104, 105),  and  was  conferred  without  the 
auspicia  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, and  not  in  the  comitia  for  elections.*  Hence, 
whenever  a  proconsul  led  his  army  back  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  triumph,  the  imperium 
{in  urhe)  was  especially  granted  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple, which  was,  of  course,  not  necessaiy  when  a 
3onsul  triumphed  during  the  year  of  his  office. 
Livy,'  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consular power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  Publilius  Philo ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  this  earlier  instance  the  proconsular  power 
is  not  an  imperium  yrorogatnm^  but  a  fresh  appoint- 
ment as  cmnmander  of  the  reserve,  and  Niebuhr* 
justly  remarks  that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the 
phraseology  of  a  much  later  time  to  the  commander 
of  the  reserve ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
Dionysius*  speaks  of  this  uvTiarpartjyoc  as  having 
been  appointed  by  the  consuls.  Nineteen  years 
after  the  proconsulship  of  Publilius  Philo,  808  B.C., 
Livy»  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without  a 
plebiscitmn,  prolonged  the  imperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institution  to 
a  time  whe.i  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  for  it  was  only  by 
the  lex  Maenia  (236  B.C.)  that  the  senate  obtained 
the  right  to  prolong  the  imperium. 

When  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was*  customary  for  the  consuls,  who 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  undertake  at 
its  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  its 
peaceful  administration.*  There  are  some  extra- 
ordinary cases  on  record  in  which  a  man  obtained 
a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul  without  hav- 
ing held  the  consulship  before.  The  first  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  B.C.  211,  when  young  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  was  created  proconsul  of  Spain  in  the 
comitia  centuriata,^  During  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  such  cases  occurred  more  frequently.^ 
Respecting  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
consuls in  the  provinces,  see  Provincia. 

After  the  administration  of  the  Empire  was  new- 
ly regulated  by  Constantino,  parts  of  certain  dio- 
ceses were  under  the  administration  of  proconsuls. 
11ms  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called  Asia  in  a 
narrower  sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocese  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  consular  province  in  the  diocese  of 
Africa,  were  governed  by  proconsuls.* 

PROCURA'TOR  is  the  person  who  has  the  man- 
agement of  any  business  coimnitted  to  him  by  an- 
other. Tlius  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  dcifends  an  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  {vid.  Actio,  p.  19) : 
to  a  stewjird  in  a  family  {vid.  Calculator)  :  to  an 
officer  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Caesar, 
who  attended  to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quees- 
tor  in  the  other  provinces  (vid.  Provincia)  :  to  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  fiscus 
{vid.  Fi8cu8,  p.  444) ;  and  to  various  other  officers 
under  the  Empire. 

PRGDrCIUM,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  denotes 
any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men  a  future 
event,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  thus  includes  omens 
and  auguries  of  every  description."  It  is,  however, 
generaBy  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance, which  w^as  supposed  to  herald  the  approach  of 


1.  (Liv.,  ix.,  42.— Id.,  X.,  22.— Id.,  xxxii.,  28.— Id.,  xxiv.,  13.) 
—a.  (iii.,  4.)— 3.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii ,  p.  123  )— 4.  (ii.,  12.)-^. 
(ix.,42.)— 6.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Daor.,  ii.,  3.— Lit.,  xxxiii.,25. — Cic. 
wl  Fam.,  Tiii.,  5,  13.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  18.)— 8.  (Plut.,  iSmil 
Paul.,  4.— Cic,  De  Leg.,  i.,  20.)— 9.  (Walter,  Geach.  dea  Rttoi 
Rechta,  p.  382,  Ac.)— 10  (Virg.,  JEn.,  v.,  638.— Sorv.  ad  loo 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  37.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  ir.,  49.) 
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misfortune,  and  ha|)pened  under  such  circnnistaDcei 
as  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  impending 
over  a  whole  conununity  or  nation  rather  than 
private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  considered 
synonymous  with  ostentum,  mans/rum^  porlentum 
"  Quia  enim  ostenduntt  portenduntf  monairanty  pre* 
dicunt;  oalenta,  portenta,  monalra,  prodigia.  dumn^ 
iur."^  It  should  be  observed,  however,  tlat  pn 
digium  must  be  derived  from  ago^  and  not  from  dica 
as  Cicero  would  have  it. 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesta- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wrath 
might  be  appeased,  and,  consequently,  this  ven- 
geance averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  duly  offer- 
ed to  the  offended  powers.  This  being  a  matter 
which  deeply  concerned  the  public  welfare,  the 
necessary  rites  were  in  ancient  times  regularly 
performed,  under  the  direction  of  the  pontifices,  by 
the  consuls  before  they  left  the  city,  the  solemni- 
ties being  called  procuratio  prodigiorum.  Although, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  occurrences,  it  was  im- 
possible to  anticipate  and  provide  for  every  con- 
tingency, we  have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for 
expiation,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
were  laid  down  in  the  Osientaria,  the  lA&ri  RiluaUs, 
and  other  sacred  books  of  the  Etnirians,'  with  the 
contents  of  which  the  Roman  priests  were  well  ac- 
quainted ;  and  when  the  prodigy  was  of  a  veiy  ter- 
rible or  unprecedented  nature,  it  was  usual  to  seek 
counsel  from  some  renowned  Tuscan  seer,  from 
the  Sibylline  books,  or  even  from  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle. Rrodigies  were  frequently  suffered  to  pass 
unheeded  when  they  were  considered  to  have  no 
direct  reference  to  public  affairs,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  marvel  reported  had  been  observed  in  a 
private  mansion  or  in  some  town  not  closely  con- 
nected with  Rome,  and  in  this  case  it  was  said  nm 
suscipi,  but  a  regular  record  of  the  more  impoitant 
was  carefully  preserved  in  the  Annals,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  numerous  details  dispersed  through- 
out, the  extant  books  of  Livy.*  For  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  illustrations  of  Natural  History  to  be 
derived  from  the  records  of  ancient  prodigies,  sec 
Heyne,  Ov^sc.  Acad.,  iii.,  p.  198,  255. 

PRODOS'IA  {npodoaia).  Under  this  term  was 
included  not  only  every  species  of  treason,  but  also 
every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks) 
would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion  of  the  in- 
terests of  a  man's  country.  Tlie  highest  sort  of 
treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  despotism 
{rvpavvic)  or  to  subvert  the  constitution  {KaraXvet» 
rrpf  TToXireiavX  and  in  democracies  KuroAhtv  tw 
dfjjiov  or  rd  irijjdog.  Other  kinds  of  treason  were 
a  secret  correspondence  with  a  foreign  enemy ;  a 
betraying  of  an  important  trust,  such  as  a  fleet, 
army,  or  fortress ;  a  desertion  of  post ;  a  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of  treachery  or 
breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service.*  It  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  the  state  to  delude  the  people  by  false 
intelligence  or  promises,  or  to  disobey  any  special 
decree,  such  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  navzil  stores  to  Philip, 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  possessioj)- 
of  Phocis)  forbade  Athenian  citizens  to  pass  ine 
night  out  of  the  city.*  But  not  only  would  onn 
acts  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amount  to  the 
crime  of  trpodoaioj  but  also  the  neglect  to  perform 
those  active  duties  which  the  Greeks  in  general  ex- 

1.  (Cic,  De  Div^  i.,  48.)-2.  (Cic,  De  Di».,  i.,  ^--^^l  *"i 
Etrusker,  i,  p.  33,  36,  343;  ii.,  30,  W,  122.  131, J «,  33..) -3 
(See  Liv.,  ii.,  43;  iii.,  10;  X3dT.,  44;  xxxvii.,  3;  rim.,  13.- 
MQUer,  Die  Etruaker,  li.,  p.  191.— Hartonjr,  Die  Rel«««  0« 
Rbmcr,  i.,  p.  «6.)-4,  (Dexnoath.,  Pro  Cor.,  a4«.-Id.,  cUf*- 
481.— Id.,  c.  Timocr.,  745.— Id.,  c  Timoth.,  1»4.— W.,  Pro  Cof 
Tricniroh.,  1230.— Lyi,,  c  Agor..  180, 131,  ed.  Steph  --LfCTtf • 
c  Leocr.,  155,  ed.  Sieph.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  487,  4W  - 
Id.,  Pro  Cor.  238.-ld.,  De  Fala.  Leg ,  4W  ) 
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geetcA  of  every  good  citizen.  Cowardice  m  battle 
{detXia)  would  be  an  instance  of  this  kind;  so 
would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  l^tfSoi 
at  Athens,  or  any  line  of  conduct  for  which  a 
charge  of  disaffection  to  the  people  {f£ion6rfftta) 
might  be  successfully  maintained.^  Thus  we  find 
persons,  whose  o^nce  was  the  propounding  uncon- 
stitutional laws,  or  advising  bad  measures,  or  the 
like,  charged  by  their  political  opponents  with  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution."  Of  the 
facility  with  which  such  charges  might  be  made  at 
Athens,  especially  in  times  of  political  excit^^ment, 
when  the  most  eminent  citizens  were  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  plots  against  the  state,  history  affords 
abundant  proof;  and  Greek  history,  no  loss  than 
modem,  shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of 
treason  undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted 
by  judges.'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trials 
for  constructive  treason  at  Athens  was  that  of  IjCoc- 
rates,  who  left  the  city  after  the  defeat  at  Che- 
ronea,  and  was  prosecuted  hy  Lycurgus  for  deser- 
tion of  his  country.  The  speech  of  Lycurgus  is 
preserved  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  elo- 
quence. The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  p.  150, 
ed.  Steph.  The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be  seen 
from  various  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 

JTpodoVC    TOV^   VCWf  KOl   TO.    IcJj/  /COX   TUf   kv  TOtf   VOflOlC 

^vaia^  ( 147),  firj  ^orjO/ioac  toIc  irarplotg  UpolQ^  kyKara- 
Xiiruv  TTfv  TfoXiv  (148),  ov  avfdeSXijfievog  ovdkv  «f 
T37V  rvf  iroXeu^  ffUTijplav  (153),  ^evyuv  rov  vTzep  n/f 
vaTpiSoc  KLv6wov  (154),  and  the  like.  The  defence 
of  the  accused  was,  that  he  did  not  leave  Athens 
with  a  traitorous  intention  (km  npodoaig),  bat  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  {kirl  kfiTzopig).^ 

The  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  against  those 
who  were  accused  of  treason  or  treasonable  prac- 
tices was  by  elaayyeUa,  as  in  the  case  of  Leocrates.* 
In  some  cases  a  ypo^  might  be  laid  before  the  thes- 
fflothets.*  We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  in  trials  for  high  treason  was  given  to 
the  archon  paoikevq.''  But  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  in  a  Greek  city  state  offen/cs  would 
always  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  forms  of  law ; 
and  we  find  various  instances  in  which  magistrates, 
generals,  and  others,  took  a  sumnmry  method  for 
bringing  traitors  and  conspirators  to  justice.  Thus 
a  certain  person,  named  Antiphon,  who  had  prom- 
ised Philip  to  burn  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seized 
by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  and  afterward  put  to 
the  torture  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people." 
As  to  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  see  farther  Ly- 
curgus, c.  Lcoc.t  154.  The  people  in  assembly  might, 
of  course,  direct  any  extraordinary  measures  to  be 
taken  against  suspected  persons,  as  they  did  in  the 
affair  of  the  Hermes  busts,"  and  by  their  V^^'^^o 
might  supersede  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  So  fear- 
ful were  the  Athenians  of  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  tyranny  or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  con- 
spired for  such  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an 
ofilce  under  a  government  which  had  overthrown 
the  constitution,  might  be  slain  with  impunity. 
Every  citizen,  indeed,  was  under  an  obligation  to 
kill  such  a  person,  and  for  so  doing  was  entitled  by 
law  to  honours  and  rewards.*" 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law  for 
most  kin(U  of  treason  appears  to  have  been  death," 


1.  (Xen  ,  Cyrop.,  vi.,  4,  ♦  14 ;  3,  ^  27.— Eurip.,Phajniii8.,  1003. 
— Andoe.,  c.  Alcib.,  30,  ed.  Sleph.— Lycurg.,  c.  Lcocr  ,  157,  ed. 
Sleph.— Demoeth.,  Pro  Cor.,  342.)— 2.  (Deinosih.»  vc^l  cvvral.j 
iro.— -fiach.,  c.  Timarch.,  1.— Id.,  c.  Ctes.,  82,  cd.  Ste]*.— Ly«., 
Pro  Polyrt.,  159,  ed.  Steph.)-3.  (Arisioph.,  Eq.,  236,  475,  862. 
—Vesp.,  483,  953.— Wachsmnth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  ii.,  154  ;  11.,  i., 
178.)— 4-  (See  Argament,  and  p.  155.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii., 
SS.)— 6.  (Demorth.,  c.  Steph.,  1137.)— 7.  (Meier,  Att,  Proc.,  50.) 
—8.  (Demorth.,  Pro  Cor.,  271.— -Each.,  c.  Ctca.,  89,  cd.  Steph.) 
—a.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  60,  61.)— 10.  (Andoc.,  De  Myat.,  12,  13,  ed. 
8toi>h.— Lya.,  A17/4.  xaToX.  diroA.,  172,  ed.  Steph.)  — 11.  (Xen., 
HeUen..  i.,  7,  k  22.— Demorth.,  Pro  Cor.,  238.- Lycurg.,  c.  Lcocr., 
«48,  152,  ed.  Stepb.) 


wliich,  no  doubt  might  be  mitigated  by  decree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Miltiades*  and  many 
others.  The  less  heinous  kinds  of  npoSoaia  were 
probably  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
which  tried  them.*  The  goods  of  traitors  who 
suffered  death  were  confiscated,  and  their  houses 
razed  to  the  ground ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  in  the  country,  but  had  their  bodies  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Megara.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 
were  brought  over  and  buried  secretly  by  fajs 
friends.'  The  posterity  of  a  traitor  became  urifwif 
and  those  of  a  tyrant  were  liable  to  share  the  fate 
of  their  ancestor.*  Traitors  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  after  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  modem  times.  Thus  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  prosecute  Phrynichus,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  {tov  vsKpov  Kpivetv  'Koo&oaiai),  and  also  to 
subject  his  defenders  to  the  punishment  of  traitors 
in  case  of  a  conviction.  This  was  done.  Judgment 
of  treason  was  passed  against  Phrynichus.  His 
bones  were  dug  up,  and  -  ast  out  of  Attica ;  his  de- 
fenders put  to  death ;  and  his  murderers  honoured 
with  the  freedom  of  the  ci./.* 

nP0A02'IA2  rPA4>H  {irpodooLaq  ypa^^).  {Vid. 
Prodosia.) 

PllOEDRI.  (Vid.  BouLE,  p.  168, 170.) 
PROEDROS'IA  or  PROEDROS'IAI  {TrporfSfjdaia 
and  TTpojfdpoaiai)  were  sacrifices  (or,  according  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeter  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest.*  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Athenians  performed  this  sacrifice  in  01.  5.  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Greeks ;  but  from  all  the  other  ac- 
counts it  would  appear  that  the  Athenians  did  so 
at  all  times,  and  that  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Suidas  is  only  the  first  time  that  proedrosia  were 
ortered  by  the  Athenians  for  all  the  Greeks.  TJiey 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  command  of 
some  oracle,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  suffer- 
ing from  scarcity  or  from  the  plague.^ 

PROEISTHOIIA  {TTpocta^opd).  {Vid.  Eisphoka, 
p.  392.) 

nP0E12*0PAS  AIKH  {7:poeLa<^opaq  6lktj\  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  a  member  of  a  symmoria,  to  re- 
cover a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.  The  syra- 
morisB  being  so  arranged  that  three  hundred  of  the 
richest  men  were  selected  to  form  a  superior  board, 
responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
collection  of  a  property  tax,  the  people  passed  a 
decree,  in  case  of  need,  commanding  them  to  pa} 
the  whole  tax  in  advance.  Tliese  then  were  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed  by  the  remaining  nine  hun- 
dred of  the  symmoriaj,  and  each  of  them  probably 
had  a  certain  number  assigned  to  him  by  the  strat- 
egi  for  that  purpose,  against  whom  he  might 
bring  actions  for  contribution  according  to  their  re- 
spective assessments.  To  recover  money  so  ad- 
vanced was  caUed  npoeLa<j>ofjuv  KOfii^eadai.*  This 
cause,  like  others  relating  to  the  property  tax  and 
the  trierarchy,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
strategi.' 

PROELLVLES  dies.     (TV<Z.  Dies,  p.  362,^ 
PROFESTI  DIES.     (V^iJ.  Dies,  p.  362.) 
PROGAMEIA.    (V«ii.  Mauriaoe,  Greek,  page 
619.) 


1.  (Herod.,  vi.,  136.)— 2.  (Demoftth.,  c.  Timocr.,  740.— Id.,  c 
Theocr.,  1344.)— 3.  (Thucvd.,  i.,  138.)— 4.  (Mejireiuii,  Them. 
Att.,  ii.,  2,  15.  — Plainer,  Proc.  nnd  King.,  ii.,  82.  — Meier,  Att 
Proc.,  341,  De  bonDamn.,  11-13, 136.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  viii-,  92.- 
Lyiiaa,  c.  Agor.,  136.— Lycur*.,  c.  Lcocr.,  164,  ed.  Steph.)— 6 
(Suid»n— Heeych.- Etymol.  M«g.,  b.  v.— Arrian  in  Epict.,  iii. 
21.)-/.  (Suid.,  s.  V.  Ev«ff«5vi7.— Compiire  Lycurp.,  Fragm.,  c 
Mene«.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Pantien.,  977.— K  c.  Phsnipp 
1046.— Id.,  c.  Polycl.,  1208.)— 9.  (BOckh,  Stae**!.  der  Ath.,  u 
70,  71.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  107,  550.) 
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i'ROSORIPTIO. 


PROTRYGIA, 


PROIX  (npoi^.  {Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 
PRO:.ETA'RII.  (Vid.  Caput.) 
PROMETHErA  {Tlpofji^eeta),  a  festival  celcbra- 
^ed  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheus.^  The 
time  at  which  it  was  solemnized  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  five  Attic  festivals  which  were 
held  with  a  torch-race  in  the  Ceramicus'  (compare 
Zjampadephoria),  for  which  the  gymnasiarch  had 
to  supply  the  youths  from  the  gymnasia.  Prome- 
theus himself  was  believed  to  have  instituted  this 
torch-race,  whence  he  was  called  the  torch-bearer.' 
ITie  torch-race  of  the  Prometheia  conmienced  at 
the  so-called  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Acadcmia,^ 
or  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  thence  the  youths  with 
their  torches  raced  to  the  city.' 

PROMISSOR.     {Vid.  OBLiOATioffEa,  p.  673.) 
PROMULSIS.     {Vid.  CcENA,  p.  276.) 
PRO'NUB.'E,  PRO'NUBI.     ( Vid.  Marriage,  Ro- 
man, p.  625.) 
PROPNIGE'UM.     {Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 
PROPR^TOR.     {Vid.  Provincia.) 
PROPRrETAS.     {Vid.  Dominium.) 
PROQUiESTOR.     {Vid.  Qu^stor.) 
PRORA.     {Vid.  Ships.) 
PROSCE'NIUM.    {Vid.  Theatrum.) 
PROSCLE'SIS  {TrpoaKATjatc).  {Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 
PROSCRIPTIO.    The  verb  proscribere  properly 
dignifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means  of  a 
bill  or  advertisement :  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  a 
great  many  passages.    But  in  the  time  of  Sulla  it 
assumed  a  very  different  meaning,  for  he  applied  it 
to  a  measure  of  his  own  invention,*  namely,  to  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
at  his  command,  and  who  were  themselves  called 
proscripti.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  82  B.C., 
Sulla,  after  his  return  from  Praeneste,  declared  be- 
^re  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  he  would  im- 
rove  their  condition,  and  punish  severely  all  those 
who  had  supported  the  party  of  Marius.^     The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of  his 
design,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Proscriptione  etPro- 
soriptis  was  sanctioned  aflerward,  when  he  was 
made  dictator."    This  law,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  interrex  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  at  the  command  of 
Sulla,  is  sometimes  called  lex  Cornelia*  and  some- 
times lex  Valeria.     Cicero*'  pretends  not  to  know 
whether  he  should  call  it  a  lex  Cornelia  or  Valeria." 
Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  be  killed,  and  this  list  was  exhibited  in 
the  Forum  to  public  inspection.    Every  person  con- 
tained in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  be  killed  by 
any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity,  even  by  his 
slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.    All  his  property 
was  taken  and  publicly  sold.    It  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  such  property  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  was  in  most  cases  purchased  by  the 
friends  and  favourites  of  Sulla ;  in  some  instances, 
only  part  of  the  price  was  paid  at  which  it  had  been 
purchased.*'    The  property  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  sold  in  the  same 
manner."  Those  who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or 
gave  notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward ;  and  whoever  concealed 
or  gave  shelter  to  a  proscribed,  was  punished  with 
death.**  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  blood,  and,  conscijuent- 


1.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  3,  ^  4.— Ilarpocrat.,  s.  v.  Aa/iiro's.)— 
2.  (Harpocrat.,  1.  c— Schol.  aJ  Aristoph.,  Raa.,  131.)— 3.  (Hj- 
ffin.,  Poi't.  A»tron.,  ii.,  15.— Eurip.,  Phamiss.,  1139.— Philoatr., 
Vit.  Soph.,  ii..  20.)— 4.  (Paus.,  i.,  30,  ^  2.)— 5.  ( Welcker,  -fischyl. 
Tnkw.,  p.  120,  &c.)— 6.  (VeU.  Paterc,  ii.,  28.)— 7.  (Appian, 
Bell.  CiT.,  i.,  95.)— 8.  (Cic,  De  Lejf.,  i.,  15.— Id.,  De  Leg.  Agr., 
lii.,  2,  Ac- Appian,  Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  98.)— 9.  (Cic.  in  Vcrr.,  i.,47.) 
—10.  (Pro  Rose.  Amer.,  43.)— 11.  (Compare  Schol.  Gronov.,  p. 
435,  cd.  OreUi.)  — 12.  (Sallust,  Fragm.,  p.  238,  ed.  CJerlach.)  — 
13.  (Cic,  Pro  Ro«j.  Amer.,  43.)— 14.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  47.— 
?lat.,  Sal  ,  31.— Suet.,  Jul.,  11.) 
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ly,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  proscribed  persom 
were  forever  excluded  from  all  public  offices.^ 

After  this  example  of  a  proscription  had  once 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adopted  by  those  in  power 
during  the  civil  commotions  of  subsequent  years. 
This  was  the  case  during  the  triumvirate  of  Anto- 
nius,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus  (43  B.C.),  Their  pro- 
scription was  not  less  formidable  than  that  of  Salla, 
for  2000  cquitcs  and  300  senators  arc  said  to  havA 
been  murdered.* 

PROSECUTO'RIA  ACTIO.    ( Firf.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

PKOSTIME'MA  {irpoarifivfia).     {  Vid.  Timema.) 

PROST'ATES  (rpoffrdrvf).  {Vid.  Liseetcb, 
Greek;  Metoikoi.) 

nPOST'ATHS  TOT  AHTtfOT  {'irpoirrdnfc  tov  6^ 
fiov),  a  leader  of  the  people,  denoted  at  Athens  and 
in  other  democratical  states  a  person  who  bj  his 
character  and  eloquence  placed  himself  at  tbe  head 
of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  had  the  greatest 
sway  among  them  :*  such  was  Pericles.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Trpoffrapyf  tov  drifiov  was  also  tb€ 
title  of  a  public  officer  in  some  Doric  states.* 

PROTH'ESIS  {irpodeatc).     {Vid.  Funds,  p.  456. 

PROTHES'MIA  {npodeafiia),  the  term  limiied  fc 
bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens.  In 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  of  this 
sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  sake  of  quieting 
possession,  and  affording  security  against  vexatious 
litigation.  The  Athenian  expression  npottofiiai 
vbfioQ  corresponds  to  our  statute  of  limitations  The 
time  for  commencing  actions  to  recover  debts  or 
compensation  for  injuries  appears  to  have  been  lim- 
ited to  five  years  at  Athens.  To«f  adiKoivutvoi^  o 
^o'hiv  ra  nhre  irtj  iKavov  tfy^fjar'  eivai  tuTTrpd^off' 
dai.^  Inheritance-causes  stood  on  a  peculiar  foot- 
ing. When  an  estate  had  been  adjudged  to  a  party, 
he  was  still  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  new 
claimant  for  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  ami  his 
heir  for  five  years  afterward.  This  arose  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  Athenians  to  transmit  inheritances  in 
the  regular  line  of  succession.  {Vid.  Heres,  Grbec.) 
The  liability  of  bail  continued  only  for  a  year  {kyj-va 
ktrereLOL  rjaav),  and.  of  course,  no  proceedmg  could 
be  taken  against  them  afler  the  expiration  of  tbe 
year.^  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  period  was  pre- 
scribed for  bringing  criminal  prosecutions,  at  least 
f(jr  offences  of  the  more  serious  kind,  though,  of 
course,  there  would  be  an  indisposition  in  the  jury 
to  convict  if  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  of- 
fence was  committed.^  Certain  cases,  however, 
must  be  excepted.  The  ypa^rj  irapavoftctv  could 
only  be  brought  within  a  year  afler  the  propounding 
of  the  law  ;**  and  the  evOvvai  against  magistrates 
were  limited  to  a  certain  period,  according  to  Pol- 
lux.* Amnesties  or  panions,  granted  by  special 
decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  l)elong  to  this  sub- 
ject.*' The  term  trpodea/iia  is  applied  also  to  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  for  paying 
damages,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  if  he  had 
not  paid  them,  he  was  called  virepn/iepoci  vTreprrfio- 
deaiTo^,  or  hKnpoOeafwg.^^ 

PROTHYRA  (apd^pa).  {Vid.  House,  Gekkk. 
p.  514.) 

PROTRYG'IA  {TipoTpvyia)y  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  surnamed  Protryges.  and  of 
Poseidon.**  The  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  of 


1.  (Plat.,  1.  c-Vell.  Paterc.,  ii.,  88.— QuintiL,  xi-,  1.  85.)— 1 
(Appian,  Boll.  Civ.,  iv.,  5.— Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  60.— Suet.,  O^tar. 
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Nausim.,  989.  —  Harpocrat.,  a.  t.  UptStvidai  v6uoi.)  —  6.  (De- 
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JEacb.,  c.  Timarch.,  6,  ed.  Steph.)— 11  (M*!ier,  Att.  Pwc.,  69^ 
746.)-lt.  (Heajch.,  s.  t.— iElian,  V  fl.,  iii.,  41.) 


PROVINCU. 


PROVINCIA. 


IkM  festiyal  at  Tyre  are  described  by  Achilles  Ta- 
tins.^ 

PROVIN'CIA.  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  seems  to  be  "  a  duty'*  or  "  matter  intrusted 
to  a  person,"  as  we  see  in  varioas  passages ;  though 
some  writers,  apparently  not  correctly,  consider 
this  sense  of  "  provincia"  to  be  derived  from  that 
ordinary  acceptation  of  it  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  The  etymology  appears  to  be  uncer- 
tain ;  but,  if  the  usual  orthography  be  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  verb 
than  to  "  push  forward,"  to  "  drive  before  one,"  and 
in  this  sense  provincia  is  the  commission  which  a 
BLoman  general  received  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  Roman  state.'  But  this  sense  of  the  word,  if 
it  was  the  original  one,  became  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  or  perhaps  it  received  additions  to 
its  meaning.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  provincia  denoted  a  part  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  organiza- 
tion and  was  under  Roman  administration.  This 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a  foreign 
territory  in  a  certain  relation  of  subordination  to 
Rome.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Livy,*  that  the 
word  was  also  used,  before  the  establishment  of 
any  provincial  governments,  to  denote  a  district  or 
enemy's  countiy  which  was  assigned  to  a  general 
as  the  field  of  his  operations ;  a  circumstance  which 
confirms  the  correctness  of  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  above  explained. 

The  Roman  state,  in  its  complete  development, 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  organization, 
Italia  and  the  provincie.  There  were  no  provin- 
ciae  in  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Romans  had 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Italy ;  and  Sicily* 
was  the  first  country  that  was  made  a  Roman  proy- 
mcc  :  Sardinia  was  made  a  province  B.C.  235.  The 
Roman  province  of  Gallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of 
Cssar  was  sometimes  designated  simply  by  the 
term  provincia,*  a  name  which  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  modem  Provence. 

A  conquered  country  received  its  provincial  or- 
ganization either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  the  senate,  or 
the  government  was  organized  by  the  commander 
and  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate out  of  their  own  number.  The  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  conquered  country  was  not  uniform.  When 
constituted  a  provincia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  pur- 
poses an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  state;  it 
retained  its  national  existence,  though  it  lost  its 
sovereignty.  The  organization  of  Sicily  was  com- 
pleted by  P.  Rupilius,  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates, 
and  his  constitution  is  sometimes  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  leges  Rupili».  {Vid.  Lex,  p.  686.)  The 
island  was  formed  into  two  districts,  with  Syracuse 
for  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern,  and  Lilybaeum  of 
the  western  district :  the  whole  island  was  admin- 
istered by  a  governor  annually  sent  from  Rome. 
He  was  assisted  by  two  quaestors,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  praecones,  scribae,  haruspices, 
and  other  persons,  who  formed  his  cohors.  The 
quasstors  received  from  the  Roman  srarium  the 
necessary  sums^for  the  administration  of  the  island, 
and  they  also  c6Hecte4  the  taxes,  except  those 
which  were  farmed  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  One 
quxstor  resided  at  Lilybaeum,  and  the  other  with 
the  governor  or  praetor  at  Syracuse.  The  governor 
could  dismiss  the  quaestors  from  the  province  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  his  orders,  and  could  appoint 
tegati  to  do  their  duties.  The  whole  island  was  not 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  con- 
quered towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  re- 
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Stored  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  decima 
and  the  scriptura.  But  this  restoration  must  not 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  ownership  of 
the  land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  state  became 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at 
most  a  possessio.  These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Mes> 
sana,  Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  feeder- 
atae  civitates,  and  retained  their  land.  The  duties 
of  fcederatae  civitates  towards  the  Roman  state  arc 
explained  in  anotlver  place.  {Vid.  F(ederatjb  Civ- 
itates.) Five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panormus  and  Segesta,  were  libera?  et  immuncs, 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decimae ;  but  it  does  not  appeal 
whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to  which 
the  fcederatae  civitates,  as  such,  were  subject  by 
virtue  of  their  fcedus  with  Rome.  Before  the  Ro 
man  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been  subject 
to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  and  othei 
products,  the  collecting  of  which  had  been  deter- 
mined with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  regulation 
of  King  Hiero  {lex  Hieronieu).  The  regulations  ol 
Hiero  were  preserved,  and  these  tenths  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  quaestors  in  Sicily  to  Sicilians  and 
Romans  settled  in  Sicily :  the  tenths  of  the  first- 
mentioned  towns  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  in 
Rome.  The  towns  which  paid  the  tenths  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  stipendiariae. 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  island  was 
divided  into  fora  or  conventus,  which  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the  same 
town  had  their  disputes  settled  according  to  its 
laws ;  citizens  of  different  towns  had  their  disputes 
decided  by  judices  appointed  by  lot  by  the  governor ; 
in  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual  and  a 
community,  the  senate  of  any  Sicilian  town  might 
act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose  to  have 
as  judices  the  senate  of  their  own  towns  ;  if  a 
Roman  citizen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was  ju- 
dex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Roman 
was  judex;  but  no  person  belonging  to  the  co- 
hors of  a  praetor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rupiliae  leges.  Disputes  be- 
tween the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hiero.*  The 
settlement  of  the  municipal  constitution  of  the 
towns  was  generally  left  to  the  citizens  ;  but  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  Claudius  Mar- 
cell  us  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a  constitution  was 
given  by  some  Roman,  at  the  request,  as  it  appeara 
of  the  town.  The  senate  and  the  people  still  con 
tinued  as  the  component  parts  of  the  old  Greek 
cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body  of  130  men,  called 
censors,  who  were  appointed  to  take  the  census  of 
Sicily  every  five  years,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Roman  census."  The  island  was  also  bound  to 
furnish  and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition 
of  paying  for  them.  The  Roman  state  had  also 
the  portoria,  which  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  jurisdiclio  in  the 
island,  with  the  imperium  and  potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  quaestors,  but  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and  other 
purposes  he  made  circuits  through  the  different  con- 
ventus. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicilia  as  a  prov- 
ince, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Roman  provincial  government. 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinitas  from  Julius  Caesar,  and 
the ci vitas  was  given  after  his  death;*  KJt.  notwith- 
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■t&ading  this,  there  remained  some  important  dis- 
tinctions between  Sicily  and  Italy,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained. The  chief  authority  for  this  accoant  of 
the  proTinciai  organization  of  Sicily  is  the  Verrine 
orations  of  Cicero. 

Hispania  was  formed  into  two  provinces,  Ci- 
terior  or  Tarraconensis,  and  Ulterior  or  Bstica. 
Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven  conven- 
tus :  Carthaginiensis,  Tarraconensis,  Cssaraagusta- 
nus,  Cluniensis,  Asturum,  Lucensis,  and  Bracamm. 
The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  province  appears  from  the  enumeration  of 
colon ie,  oppida  civiom  Romanorum,  Latini  vete- 
rcs,  Fcederati,  oppida  stipendiaria.  Hispania  Bsti- 
ca was  divided  into  four  juridici  conventus :  Gadi- 
tanns,  Cordubensis,  Astigitanus,  Hispalensis.  The 
oppida  consisted  of  colonie,  municipia,  Latio  anti- 
quitus  donata,  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  La- 
tini veteres,  libera,  fcederata,  stipendiaria.^  The 
provincia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  con- 
ventus :  £meritensis,  Pacensis,  and  Scalobitanus. 
The  classes  of  oppida  enumerated  are  colonie,  mu- 
nicipia  civium  Romanorum,  oppida  Latii  antiqui  or 
veteris,  stipendiaria.'  This  example  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  Roman  mode  of  administering  a  prov- 
ince for  judicial  purposes.  All  Hispania  received 
the  Latinitas  from  Vespasian.'  The  province  paid  a 
fixed  vectigal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  the  tributum 
which  was  collected  by  prefecti,  and  in  addition  to 
being  required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  com. 
And  the  prstor  had  originally  the  right  to  purchase 
a  twentieth  part  at  what  price  he  pleased.* 

This  organization  was  not  confined  to  the  West- 
ern provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
Smyrnseus  conventus  which  was  frequented  by  a 
great  part  of  ^olia ;  the  term  conventus  was  ap- 
plied both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  also  to  the  chief  city 
or  place  **  tn  quern  convenicbanl."  Ephesus  gave 
name  to  another  conventus.  As  the  conventus 
was  mainly  formed  for  judicial  purposes,  the  term 
jurisdictio  is  sometimes  used  as  an  equivalent. 
Thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  the  Sardiana  jurisdictio, 
which  is  the  same  as  Sardianus  conventus.  The 
object  of  this  division  is  farther  shown  by  such 
phrases  as  "eodem  disceptaTit  foro,"  ♦*  Tarracone  dis- 
-eptanl  populi  xliii." 

Strabo  remarks'  that  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Caria,  and  Mysia  were  confused,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  added  to  the  confusion  by  not  at- 
tending to  the  subsisting  national  divisions,  but  ma- 
king the  administrative  divisions  different  {ra^  dtoi- 
Knaeic)t  in  wliich  are  the  fora  (<iyopaf,  MS.)  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  word  ayopd  prob- 
ably represents  conventus  (as  to  the  reading,  see 
Casaubon's  note).  The  conventus,  it  appears,  were 
sometimes  held  [conventus  acti)  in  the  winter  ;^  but 
in  Caesar's  case  this  might  be  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience. Cicero  proposed  to  do  the  same  in  his 
province."  The  expression  * '  forum  agere"  is  equiv- 
alent to  "  conventum  agere." 

The  conventus  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
who  were  resident  in  the  province,  among  whom 
were  the  publicani,  and  generally  by  all  persons 
who  had  any  business  to  settle  there.  The  judices 
for  the  decision  of  suits  were  chosen  from  the  per- 
sons who  attended  the  conventus.  Other  acts  were 
also  done  there  which  were  not  matters  of  litigation, 
but  which  required  certain  forms  in  order  to  be  legal. 
In  the  case  of  manumission  by  persons  under  thir- 
ty years  of  age,  certain  forms  were  required  by  the 
lex  iElia  Sentia,  and  in  the  provinces  it  was  effect- 
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ed  on  the  last  day  of  the  conventus  ;>  fiom  whidi 
it  appears  that  conventus  means  also  the  time  da- 
ring which  business  was  transacted  at  the  place  "  tn 
quern  convenicbant." 

The  governor,  upon  entering  on  his  duUeSy  pub- 
lished an  edict,  which  was  often  framed  opon  Uw 
Edictum  Urbanum.  Cicero,  when  procoosoJ  of  Ci- 
licia,  says  that  on  some  matters  he  frannted  an  edict 
of  his  own,  and  that  as  to  others  he  refiarod  to  tlie 
Edicta  Urbana.*  Though  the  Romans  did  not  for- 
mally introduce  their  law  into  the  provinees,  and  so 
nwch  of  it  as  applied  to  land  and  the  status  of  per- 
sons was  inapplicable  to  provincial  land  and  proTin- 
cial  persons,  great  changes  were  gnidaally  intro- 
duced by  the  edictal  power,  borh  as  to  the  forms  of 
procedure  and  all  other  matters  to  which  the  Ro- 
man law  was  applicable,  and  also  by  special  enact- 
ments." 

There  was  one  great  distinction  between  Ita||y 
and  the  provinces  as  to  the  natare  of  property  in 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  ap- 
propriately called  possessio.  The  ownership  of  pro- 
vincial land  was  either  in  the  popolus  or  the  Cssar  : 
at  least  this  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Gaius.^ 
Provincial  land  could  be  transferred  wtthont  the 
forms  required  in  the  case  of  Italian  land^  but  it 
was  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  land-tax  (vectigal). 
Sometimes  the  jus  Italicum  was  given  to  certain 
provincial  towns,  by  which  their  lands  were  assimi- 
lated to  Italian  land  for  all  legal  purposes.  With 
the  jus  Italicum  such  towns  received  a  free  consti- 
tution, hive  that  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  with  magis- 
trates, as  deoemvuri,  quinquennales  (cenaores),  and 
sdiles,  and  also  a  jurisdictio.  It  was  a  groond  of 
complaint  against  Piso  that  he  exercised  jurisdictio 
in  a  libera  ci  vitas.*  Towns  possessing  the  jits  Ital- 
icum in  Hispania,  Gallia,  and  other  countries*  are 
enumerated.  The  Latinitas  or  jus  Latii  also,  whict 
was  conferred  on  many  provincial  towns,  appears  ti 
have  carried  with  it  a  certain  jurisdictio ;  and  those 
who  filled  certain  magistratus  in  these  towns  there- 
by obtained  the  Roman  civitas.*  It  is  not  easy  to 
state  what  was  the  precise  condition  of  the  colonic 
Romanc  and  Latinae  which  were  established  in  the 
provinces :  if  the  name  is  a  certain  indication  of 
their  political  condition,  that  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  terms  Italia  and  pro- 
vincie  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  the  component 
parts  of  the  Roman  state,  after  it  had  received  its 
complete  development.  Under  the  emperors  we  find 
Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior  an  integral  part  of  Italy, 
and  without  a  governor,  the  provincial  organization 
having  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  year  B.C.  49, 
when  Ciesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  on  his  march  to- 
wards Rome,  it  was  a  province  of  which  bo  was 
proconsul,  a  circumstance  which  gives  a  distinct 
meaning  to  this  event.  Cicero  still  calls  it  Provin- 
cia Gallia  at  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Mutioa.  In 
the  autumn  of  B.C.  43,  D.  Brutus,  the  proconsul  oi 
the  Provincia  Gallia,  was  murdered,  and  from  thai 
time  we  hear  of  no  more  proconsuls  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  those 
who  then  had  all  the  political  power  were  unwilling 
to  allow  any  person  to  have  the  command  of  an 
army  in  a  district  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name 
Italia  was,  however,  applied  to  this  part  of  Italia 
before  it  became  an  integnil  portion  of  the  peninsu- 
la by  ceasing  to  be  a  provincia.^  On  the  determi- 
nation of  the  provincial  form  of  government  in  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  i>art 
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of  Italy  a  new  organization  salted  to  the  change  of 
eircumstances,  particularly  as  regarded  the  admio- 
istration  of  justice,  which  was  effected  by  the  lex 
Ru.Hria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  proconsul  of  Gal- 
iu  Cisalpina  had  the  imperium,  but,  on  his  functions 
ceasing,  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  lo^  magistrates  who  had  not  the  imperium. 
These  magistratus  could  give  a  judex :  in  some  ca- 
ses their  jurisdiction  was  unlimited ;  in  others  it  did 
not  extend  to  cases  above  a  certain  amount  of  mon- 
ey ;  they  could  remit  a  novi  operis  nuntiatio,  require 
a  cautio  in  case  of  damnum  infeotum,  and,  if  it  was 
lot  given,  they  could  grant  an  action  for  damages. 
The  Roman  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
as  enumerated  by  Sigonius,  are,  Sicilia,  Sardinia 
et  Corsica,  Hispania  Citerior  et  Ulterior,  Gallia  Ci- 
terior,  Gallia  Narbonensis  et  Comata,  lUyricum, 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  Asia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Bithynia  et 
Pontus,  Cyprus,  Africa,  Cyrenaica  et  Greta,  Nu- 
Diidia,  Mauritania.  Those  of  a  subsequent  date, 
which  were  either  new  or  arose  from  a  subsequent 
division,  are,  according  to  Sigonius,  Rhstia,  Nori- 
cum,  Pannonia,  Moesia,  Dacia,  Britannia,  Maurita- 
nia Cssariensis  and  Tingitana,  ^Sgyptus,  Cappa- 
docia,  Galatia,  Rhodus,  Lycia,  CommagenO)  Judaea, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Assyria.  The  ao- 
curacy  of  this  enumeration  is  not  warranted.  It 
will  appear  that  it  does  not  contain  Lusitania, 
wnich  is  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Hispania  Ulte- 
rior, the  other  being  Baetica :  Lusitania  may,  how- 
ever, not  have  had  a  separate  governor.  Original- 
ly the  whole  of  Spain,  so  far  as  it  was  organized, 
was  divided  into  the  two  provinces  Citerior  and  Ul- 
terior ;  the  division  of  Ulterior  into  Baetica  and  Lu- 
sitania belongs  to  a  later  period.  Under  Augustus, 
Gallia  was  divided  into  four  provinces  :  Narbonen- 
sis, Celtica  or  Lugdunensis,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania. 
The  Provincia  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  from 
which  term  the  modern  name  Provence  is  derived, 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  subsequent 
province  Narbonensis.  He  had  also  the  province 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior,^  which,  as  ahready 
explained,  was  subsequently  incorporated  with  Ita- 
lia as  an  integral  part  of  it.  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
two  Galliae  as  then  united  in  one  imperium  under 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  farther  distinguishes  them 
by  the  names  of  Citerior  and  Ulterior.'  The  same 
expressions  are  used  by  Caesar  in  his  Commenta- 
ries.* 

Strabo*  gives  the  division  into  provinces  (iirap- 
X^iO  as  constituted  by  Augustus.  The  provinces 
of  the  populus  ififjiio^)  were  two  consular  provinces 
{vnartKai)  and  ten  praetorian  provinces  {arpaniylai). 
The  rest  of  the  eparchies,  he  says,  belong  to  the 
Caesar.  Lusitania  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
eparchies  of  the  populus,  and  if  it  was  a  distinct 
eparchy,  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Caesar  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the  prov- 
inces, as  stated  by  Strabo.  The  list  of  provinces  in 
the  "  Demonstratio  Provinciarom"*  mentions  the 
province  of  Asturia  et  Galloeca  Lusitania.  Dion 
Cassius'  states  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  by 
Augustas  as  follows  :  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Nu- 
nnidia,  Asia,  Hellas  (.\chaea)  with  Epirus,  Dalmatia, 
Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta  with  the  Cyrenaica.  Bi- 
thynia with  the  adjacent  Pontus,  Sardinia,  and  Bae- 
tica, belonged  to  the  senate  and  the  people  {dnftoc 
and  -yepovaia);  Tarraconensis,  Lusitania,  all  Gal- 
Ma,  Coele-Syria,  Phoenice,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  ^gyp- 
tas,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He  afterward  took  Dal- 
matia from  the  senate,  and  gave  to  them  Cyprus 
and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  other  changes  were 
made  subsequently. 
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At  first  k-aetors  were  appointed  as  govemois  el 
provinces, :  ut  aflerward  they  were  appointed  to  the 
government  of  provinces  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  the  title  of 
propraetores.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Ilepublic 
the  consuls  also,  after  the  expiration  of  their  year  of 
office,  received  the  government  of  a  province,  with 
the  title  of  proconsules :  such  provinces  were  called 
consulares.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  B.C. 
55,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Antoni- 
us,  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Macedonia  imme- 
diately on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  office.  The 
provinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot,  but  the 
distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by  agreement 
among  the  persons  entitled  to  them.  By  a  Sempro 
nia  lex  the  proconsular  provinces  were  annually  de- 
termined before  the  election  of  the  consuls,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prevent  all  disputes.  A  sena- 
tus  consultum  of  the  year  55  B.C.  provided  that  no 
consul  or  prastor  should  have  a  province  till  afler  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  consul- 
ship or  praetorship.  A  province  was  generally  held 
for  a  year,  but  the  time  was  oflen  prolonged.  When 
a  new  governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  prede- 
cessor was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days. 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  originally  to  ac 
count  at  Rome  (ad  urbem)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  quaestors ;  but 
after  the  passing  of  a  lex  Julia,  B.C.  61,  he  was 
bound  to  deposite  two  copies  of  his  accounts  {ratio- 
net)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  province,  and  to 
forward  one  {lotidem  verbU)  to  the  JSrarium.^  If 
the  governor  misconducted  himself  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Roman  senate,  and  to  the  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  patroni.  The  offences  of  repetundae 
and  peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  of  complaint 
by  the  provincials  ;  and  if  a  governor  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  state,  he  was  also  liable  to 
the  penalties  attached  to  majestas.  Quaestiones 
were  established  for  inquiries  into  these  oflencea ; 
yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a 
guilty  governor  to  the  punishment  that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power  un- 
der Augustus,  a  considerable  change  was  made  in 
the  administration  of  the  provinces.  Augustus  took 
tho  charge  of  those  provinces  where  a  large  military 
force  was  required ;  the  rest  were  lefl  to  the  care 
of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.*  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  the  older  jurists'  the  division  of  proviueise 
into  those  which  were  "propria  populi  Romani,''  ami 
those  which  were  **  propria  Caaaris;"*  and  this  di- 
vision, with  some  modifications,  continued  to  the 
third  century.  The  senatorian  provinces  were  dis- 
tributed among  consulares  and  those  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  praetor,  two  provinces  being  given  to 
the  consulares  and  the  rest  to  the  praetorii :  these 
governors  were  called  proconsules  or  praesides, 
which  latter  is  the  usual  term  employed  by  the  old 
jurists  for  a  provincial  governor.  The  praesides  had 
the  jurisdictio  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetot 
peregrinus,  and  their  quaestors  had  the  same  juris- 
diction that  the  curule  aediles  had  at  Rome.*  The 
imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  legati  Cajsaris 
with  praetorian  power,  the  proconsular  power  being 
in  the  Caesar  himself,  and  the  legati  being  his  depu- 
ties and  representatives.  The  legati  were  selected 
from  those  who  had  been  consuls  or  praetors,  or  (row 
the  senators.  They  held  their  office  and  their  pow- 
er at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  and  he  delegated 
to  them  both  military  command  and  jurisdictio,  just 
as  a  proconsul  in  the  republican  period  delegated 
these  powers  to  his  legati.  These  legati  had  also 
legati  under  them.    No  quaestors  were  sent  to  the 
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piruYinccs  of  the  Ceesar,  and  for  this  reason,  observes 
Gaius,  this  edict  {hoc  cdictum)  is  not  published  in 
those  provinces,  by  which  he  appears,  from  the  con- 
text, to  mean  the  edict  of  the  curule  eediles.  In 
place  of  the  quaestors,  there  were  procuratores  de- 
saris,  who  were  either  equites  or  freedmen  of  the 
Caesar.  Egypt  wap  governed  by  an  eques,  with  the 
title  of  praefectus.  The  procuratores  looked  after 
the  taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  in- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  the  fiscus.  Judaea, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  gov- 
erned by  a  procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  a  le- 
gatus.  It  appears  that  there  were  also  procuratores 
Caesaris  in  the  senatorian  provinces,  who  collected 
certain  dues  of  the  fiscus,  which  were  independent 
of  what  was  due  to  the  aerarium.  The  regular  tax- 
es, as  in  the  Republican  period,  were  the  poll-tax 
and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on  a  cen- 
sus of  persons  and  property,  which  was  established 
by  Augustus.  The  portoria  and  other  dues  were 
farmed  by  the  publicani,  as  in  the  republican  period. 

The  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  and  the 
legati  of  the  Caesar  received  their  instructions  from 
him,  and,  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for,  they  had 
to  apply  to  the  Caesar  for  special  directions.  The 
rescripta  of  the  emperors  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ors are  numerous.  Justice  was  administered  in  the 
provinces  according  to  the  laws  of  the  provinces, 
and  such  Roman  laws  as  were  specially  enacted  for 
them,  and  according  to  imperial  constitutiones,  se- 
natus  consulta,  and  the  edict  of  the  governors.  In 
some  instances  the  provisions  of  Roman  laws  were 
extended  to  the  provinces.* 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empire  has  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
Colonia ;  and  the  same  observations  apply,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  senates  of  provincial  towns  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  sen- 
ates of  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  provinces,  the 
names  senate  and  senator  occur  in  the  sense,  re- 
Bpectively,  of  curia  and  decuriones.  But  there  was 
a  great  distinction  between  the  magistratus  of  pro- 
vincial and  those  of  Italian  towns.  The  functions 
of  these  personages  in  the  provincial  towns  were 
generally  munera  {hurdens\  and  not  honores.  ( Vid. 
HoNORBs.)  Such  honores  as  have  reference  to  re- 
ligious functions  they  certainly  had,  and  probably 
others  also ;  but  they  had  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  duumviri  juri  dicundo  of  the  Italian  towns,  that 
ie,  no  functionary  "  qui  jus  dicebat."  The  only  ex- 
?ption  were  such  towns  as  had  received  the  jus 
.talicum,  the  effect  of  which,  as  elsewhere  explain- 
ed, appears  to  have  been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  cer- 
tain city  and  district  the  same  character  that  it 
would  have  had  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Italic 
3oiI,  but  only  so  far  as  affected  the  whole  district : 
.t  did  not  affect  the  status  of  individuals.  Freedom 
from  the  land-tax,  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian 
form,  with  duumviri  J.  D.,  quinquennales,  aediles, 
and  jurisdictio,  were  essential  ingredients  of  this  jus 
Italicum.  Sicily  received  the  civitas  after  the  death 
•  f  Julius  Caesar,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
.lention  of  duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
vown,  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towns  received  the  jus  Italicum  also:  at 
least,  if  in  any  case  we  can  show  that  any  provin- 
cial city  had  duumviri,  we  may  conclude  that  such 
city  had  the  jus  Italicum,  and,  consequently,  magis- 
tratus with  jurisdictio.  The  regular  jurisdictio  in 
all  the  provin^s  was  vested  in  the  governor,  who 
exercised  it  personally  and  by  his  legati :  with  ref- 
erence to  his  circuits  in  the  provincia,  the  governor, 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire,  was  called  judex 
ordinarius,  and  sometimes  simply  judex.  The  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  were,  as  already  observ- 
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ed,  not  under  his  immediate  jurisdictii*  tbougli  i 
right  of  appeal  to  the  governor  f/om  the  jadgmen: 
of  the  duumviri  must  be  considered  as  always  ex 
isting.  The  provincial  towns  had  the  management 
of  their  own  revenue ;  and  some  of  the  principal 
towns  could  coin  money.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  religion  of  the  provincials  was  ever  interfered 
with,  nor  had  it  been  put  under  any  restraint  in  ihr 
1  epublican  period. 

The  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Em- 
pire, merely  afffcted  the  personal  status  of  the  peo- 
pie.  The  land  remained  provincial  land  wbeo  the 
jus  Italicum  had  not  been  communicated  to  it,  and 
the  cities  which  had  not  received  the  jus  Ita]icani 
were  immediately  under  the  jurisdictio  of  the  gov- 
ernors. This  constitution,  however,  must  have  madf 
considerable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  provin- 
cials ;  for,  when  they  all  became  Roman  citizens, 
the  Roman  incidents  of  marriage,  such  as  the  patria 
potestas,  and  the  Roman  law  of  succession  in  case 
of  intestacy,  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  conse- 
quents of  this  change,  at  least  so  far  as  the  want  of 
the  jus  Italicum  did  not  render  it  inapplicable. 

The  constitution  of  the  provincial  towns  was  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  establishment  of  defensores, 
whose  complete  title  is  **  Defensoru  Civitaiis  PUhu 
Loci."  Until  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  far 
as  the  Pandect  shows,  defensor  was  the  title  of  per- 
sons who  were  merely  employed  in  certain  munici- 
pal mattere  of  a  temporary  kind.  In  the  year  A.D. 
365,  the  defensores  appear  as  regularly  established 
functionaries.^  They  were  elected  by  the  decori- 
ones  and  all  the  city ;  but,  unlike  the  magistratus, 
they  could  not  be  elected  out  of  the  body  of  decuri- 
ones. The  office  was  originally  for  five  years,  but 
after  the  time  of  Justinian  only  for  two  yeara.  llie 
principal  business  of  the  defensor  was  to  protect  his 
town  against  the  oppression  of  the  governor."  He 
had  a  limited  jurisdictio  in  civil  mattere,  which  Jus- 
tinian extended  from  mattere  to  the  amount  of  00 
solidi  to  mattere  to  the  amount  of  300  solidi.  There 
was  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  governor.*  He  could 
not  impose  a  multa,  but  he  could  appoint  a  tutor. 
In  criminal  matters,  he  had  only  jurisdictio  in  some 
of  the  less  important  cases. 

The  number  of  senatore,  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provincial  towns,  seems  to  have  been  generally  one 
hundred ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  Capua.*  Bot 
the  nmnber  was  not  in  all  places  the  same.  Besides 
the  actual  members,  the  album  decurionum  compri- 
sed othera  who  were  merely  honorary  membera. 
The  album  of  the  town  of  Canusium,  of  the  year 
A.D.  223,  which  has  been  preserved,  consists  of  148 
membere,  of  whom  30  were  patroni,  Roman  sena- 
tors, and  2  were  patroni,  Roman  eqiiiies;  the  re- 
mainder were  7  quinquennalicii,  a  term  which  is 
easily  explained  by  referring  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  quinquennales  {vid.  Colonia,  p.  283),  4  allecti 
inter  quinquennales,  22  duumviralicii,  19  aedilicii,  %\ 
pedani,  34  praetextati.  The  distinction  between  pe- 
dant and  praetextati  Savigny  professes  himself  una- 
ble to  explain.  In  many  towns,  the  firet  persons  in 
the  list  of  actual  senatore  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  and  generally  the  first  ten,  as  deccmpHmi, 
of  which  there  is  an  example  in  Livy  ;*  and  in  the 
case  of  Ameria,  and; of  Centuripae  in  Sicily.* 

It  has  been  previously  shown,  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Roniah  respublica  hfd  attained  its  com 
plete  development,  Italia  and  the  provmciae  wert 
the  two  great -^mponent  partf  of  the  Empire;  and 
one  great  distinction  between  them  was  this,  that  in 
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Italia  the  towns  had  roagistratus  with  junsdictio ; 
la  the  provJQccs,  except  in  places  which  had  receiv- 
ed the  jus  Italicum,  the  governor  alone  had  jurisdic- 
lio.  But  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
imperial  power  a  greater  uniformity  was  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  ultimately  Italy  itself  was  under  a  provincial 
form  of  government.  (Vid.  Colonia.)  As  above 
shown,  the  relation  of  the  governor  to  the  province 
was  not  the  same  when  a  city  had  magistratus  and 
when  it  bad  not ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  in  this 
respect  not  the  same  in  Italy  as  in  the  provinces. 

The  constitution  of  Constantine  was  based  on  a 
complete  separation  of  the  civil  and  military  power, 
which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old  system  of 
provincial  government :  Justinian,  however,  ulti- 
mately reunited  the  civil  and  military  power  in  the 
same  person.  The  governor,  who  had  civil  power, 
was  called  rector,  judex,  judex  ordinarius ;  and  oi" 
these  governors  there  were  three  classes,  consu- 
lares,  correctores,  praesides,  among  whom  the  only 
distinction  was  in  the  extent  and  rank  of  their  gov- 
ernment. In  the  writings  of  the  older  jurists,  which 
are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect,  the  presses  is  a  gen- 
eral name  for  a  provincial  governor.^  The  military 
power  was  given  lo  duces,  who  <\'ere  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  magistri  militum.  Some 
of  these  duces  were  called  comites,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  functionaries, 
and  among  them  to  the  duces ;  and  when  the  title 
of  comes  was  regularly  given  to  certain  duces,  who 
had  important  commands,  the  name  dux  was  drop- 
ped, and  comes  became  a  title.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  important  con\  lands  on 
the  frontier.'  The  comes  is  mentioned  in  imperial 
constitutions  before  the  dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.' 

It  remains  to  add  a  fe\»  remarks  on  the  exercise 
of  tlie  jurisdictio,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  anli- 
ripatcd  in  speaking  of  the  functionaries  themselves. 
In  Italy,  and  in  the  towns  which  had  the  privileges 
of  Italian  towns,  all  matters,  as  a  general  rule,  came 
heforc  the  magistratus  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  in 
certain  excepted  matters,  and  in  cases  where  the 
amount  in  question  was  above  a  certain  sum  (the 
precise  amount  of  which  is  not  known),  the  matter 
came  before  the  governor  of  the  province  in  the  first 
instance,  or  in  Italy  before  the  Roman  praetor.  Un- 
til the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  all  matters 
in  the  provincial  towns  which  had  not  magistratus 
came  before  the  governor  in  the  first  instance  ;  but 
about  this  time  the  defensor  acquired  a  power  like 
that  of  the  magistratus  of  the  privileged  towns, 
though  more  limited.  The  old  form  of  proceeding 
in  civil  matters  has  been  explained  elsewhere  {vid, 
JuDKx) :  the  magistratus  empowered  the  judex  to 
niake  a  condemnatio ;  and  this  institution  was  the 
ordo  judiciorum  privatorum.  That  which  the  ma- 
gistratus did  without  the  aid  of  a  judex  was  extra 
ordincm.  (Vid.  Intebdictu.m.)  The  same  institu- 
tion prevailed  in  those  towns  which  had  a  magis- 
tratus, for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  magistratus  or 
of  jurisdictio  to  name  a  judex.*  Under  the  emper- 
ors, it  gradually  became  common  for  the  magistra- 
tus to  decide  various  cases  without  the  aid  of  a  ju- 
dex, and  these  are  the  extraordinariae  cognitiones 
spoken  of  in  the  Digest.*  In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian, 
the  ordo  judiciorum,  as  a  general  rule,  was  abolish- 
ed in  the  provinces,  and  the  pedanei  judices  (Itoc  est 
qui  neffotia  kumiliora  disccplcnt)  were  only  appointed 
by  the  praeses  when  he  was  very  much  occupied 
with  business,  or  for  some  trifling  matters  (vid.  Ju- 
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Dtz  Pehaneus*):  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
institution  had  entirely  disappeared,*  and,  as  it  is 
conjectured,  both  in  Rome  and  the  municipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  judices,  two  prffitors  were  able 
to  conduct  the  whole  judicial  business  between  cit- 
izens and  peregrini  at  Rome  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  institution,  the  judicial  business  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In  no  othei 
way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could  have  beoc 
got  through.  But  when  the  ordo  judiciorum  was 
abolished,  the  difficulty  of  transacting  the  business 
must  have  been  apparent.  How  this  was  managed 
is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  referring  to  the  growth 
of  another  institution.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public, the  praters  had  their  legal  advisers,  espe 
cially  if  they  were  not  jurists  themselves  ;  and  when 
all  the  power  became  concentrated  in  the  C«sars, 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  form  a  kind  of  college  for 
the  despatch  of  business  of  various  kinds,  and  par- 
ticularly judicial  matters  which  were  referred  lo  the 
Caesar.  This  college  was  the  Cesar's  consist orlum 
or  auditorium.  The  provincial  governors  had  their 
body  of  assessors,  which  were  like  the  Caesar's  au- 
ditorium ;*  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of  Savigny,  which 
has  the  highest  probability  in  its  favour,,  that  the 
new  institution  was  established  in  the  municipal 
towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns,  so  that  here 
also  the  magistratus  and  the  defensor  had  their  as- 
sessors. 

Besides  the  jurisdictio  which  had  reference  to 
litigation,  the  so-called  contentiosa  jurisdictio,  there 
was  the  voluntaria.  Matters  belonginij  to  this  ju- 
risdictio, as  manumission,  adoption,  emancipation, 
could  only  be  transacted  before  tlie  magistratus 
populi  Romani,  and,  unless  these  powers  were  spe- 
cially given  to  them,  the  municipal  magistrates  had 
no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction  to  sue!i  pro- 
ceedings ;  though  in  the  old  municipia  it  is  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  magistratus  was  as  little  lim- 
ited  in  the  voluntaria  as  in  the  contentiosa  jurisdic- 
tio. In  the  imperial  period  it  was  usual  to  perform 
many  acts  before  the  public  authorities,  and  in  the 
three  cases  of  large  gifts,  the  making  of  a  will,  and 
the  opening  of  a  will,  it  was  necessary  for  these 
acts  to  be  done  before  a  public  authority.  Sucli  acts 
could  be  done  before  a  provincial  governor,  and 
also  before  the  curia  of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistratus  and  other  persons.  (Compare  the  Con- 
stitution of  Honorius,  Cod.  Theod.,  xii.,  tit.  I,  s.  151, 
and  a  Nt)vel  of  Valentinian,  Nov.  Thcod.,  tit.  23. 
with  Savigny 's  remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  understood,  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  some  matters  of  detail ; 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  diflTerences  which  ac- 
tually existed  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  different  circum- 
stances of  their  conquest  and  acquisition,  and  in 
the  diversity  of  the  native  customary  law  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  with  a  large  part  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general  view 
of  the  provinces  should  therefore  be  completed  and 
corrected  by  a  view  of  the  several  provinces 

The  authorities  for  this  imperfect  view  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  have  been  generally  refened  to. 
They  are,  more  particularly,  Sigonius,  Dc  Antique 
Jure  Provinciarum^  lib.  i.-iii. — Gotlling,  Geschichtt 
dcT  Romischen  Staatsrerfdssunrr. — Walter,  Gcschich- 
le  des  Romischen  Rcchts,  where  the  authorities  are 
very  conveniently  collected  and  arranged,  and  chap. 
XXXI.,  notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  differs  from  Savigny 
as  to  the  jus  Italicum  ;  in  chapter  xxxvii.,  AValter 
has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
which  existed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 


1.  (CoU.,  iil..  l.i   «.  «.  a.)--«.  (Inal.,  jr.,  tit.  15,  •.  8)  — I 
(Dig.  1,  lit.  22.) 
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A.D. — Savigny,  GetcMchle  de9  Rom.  Rechta  im  Mil 
Ulalteu  vol.  i. — Puchta,  Ueber  den  InhaU  ier  Itcx 
Rubria,  Zeitschriil,  <Slc.,  vol.  x. 

*PROUMNOS  {npovuvo^\  a  name  given,  accord- 
ing to  Galen,  to  the  Wild  Plum.* 
PROVOCATIO.     ( Vid.  Appellatio,  Roman.) 
PROVOC ATO'RES.   ( Vid.  Gladiatobes,  p.  476.) 
PROXENIA  (irpo^evia),  PROXENOS  {irpS^evoc). 
Vid.  HospiTiuM.) 
PRUDENTES.     ( Vid.  Jubisconsdlti.) 
*PRUNUM,  the  Plum,  called  in  Greek  kokkv^iti- 
/.ov.     ( Vid.  CoccYHELEA.)     It  Is  the  fruit  of  the 
Prunus  domestical  h. 

»PRUNUS  {KOKKvufiXia\  the  Plum-tree,  or  Pru- 
nus domestica,  h.  (Vt<i.  CoccYMELEA.)  Theophras- 
lus  and  Dioscorides  designate  the  Plum-tree  by  the 
name  of  KOKKVfieXia.  It  is  also  called  by  Theophras- 
lus  npovvrj.  Galen  styles  it  irftovfivt}.  The  com- 
pound term  KOKKVfifiXia^  however  (meaning  the  tree 
that  bears  for  fruit  little  balls  or  pillules),  is  the  most 
classical  form  of  expression.  The  term  rrpomnf, 
whence  comes  the  Latin  prunus,  seems  to  be  a  bar- 
barian word  Graecised.  The  Plum-tree  is  originalJy 
from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.* 

PRYTANEION  (IlpvTavelov).  The  UpvYavsla  of 
he  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  were  to  the 
communities  living  around  them,  the  common  houses 
of  ^hich  they  in  some  measure  represented,  what 
private  houses  were  to  the  families  which  occupied 
ihem.  Just  as  the  house  of  each  family  was  its 
home,  so  was  the  Ilfwraveiov  of  every  state  or  oity 
the  common  home  of  its  members  or  inhabitants, 
ind  was  consequently  called  the  iona  noXeuc,  the 
*  focus"  or  "  penetrale  urbis.''*  This  correspond- 
3nce  between  the  Upvravelovj  or  home  of  the  city, 
md  the  private  home  of  a  man's  family,  was  at 
\thens  very  remarkable.  A  perpetual  tire,  or  nip 
Wt^.arovy  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the  public 
altar  of  the  city  in  the  Prytaneium,  just  as  in  private 
houses  a  tire  was  kept  up  on  the  domestic  altar  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  house.* 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Prytaneium 
of  the  Eleans,  where  a  tire  was  kept  burning  night 
and  day.*  Moreover,  the  city  of  Athens  exercised 
m  its  Prytaneium  the  duties  of  hospitality,  both  to 
Its  own  citizens  and  strangers.  Thus  foreign  am- 
bassadors were  entertained  here,  as  well  as  Athe- 
nian envoys  on  their  return  home  from  a  successful 
or  well-conducted  mission.'  Here,  too,  were  en- 
tertained from  day  to  day^  the  successive  prytanes, 
nr  presidents  of  the  senate,  together  with  those  cit- 
izens who,  whether  from  personal  or  ancestral  ser- 
vices to  the  states,  were  honoured  with  what  was 
called  the  alrrfaig  h  npvravw^,  the  "  victus  quotidi- 
anus  in  Prylaneo"*  or  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
meals  there  at  the  public  cost.  This  was  granted 
sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  life, 
in  which  atter  case  the  parties  enjoying  it  were 
called  ueloiToi.  The  custom  of  conferring  this  hon- 
our on  those  who  had  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
state  and  their  descendants  was  of  so  great  anti- 
quity, that  one  instance  of  it  was  referred  to  the 
times  of  Codrus ;  and  in  the  case  to  which  we  al- 
lude, the  individual  thus  honoured  was  a  foreigner, 
a  nalive  of  Delphi.*  Another  illustration  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  Prytaneium  was  dedicated  is 
found  in  the  oase  of  the  daughters  of  Aristeides, 
who,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  were  considered 
as  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  married 

1.  (Galen,  De  Si mpl.,  rii.  — Theophr.,  ix.,  1.  — Adanu,  Ap- 
oend.,  i.  T.)— 3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  18  ;  iv.,  1.  — Dioscor.,  i.. 
Its  —  F6e,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  cxxxiv.)  —  3.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii., 
15.— Liv.,  xli.,  20.— Dionys.,  ii.,  23,  65.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i., 
7.— iwinold  ad  Thncyd.,  ii.,  15.)— 5.  (Paus.,  v.,  15,  6  5.)— 0.  ( Ar- 
btuph.,  Ach.,  125.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  40.)  —  7.  (B3ckh,  Publ. 
Boon.,  i.,  p.  329.)  — 8.  (Cic,  De  (»rat.,  i.,  54.)  —  9.  (I.rcur.,  c. 
r.eoor.,  p.  158.) 
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from  {^kK6o6€taai)  that  common  humt^  oi  ibe  city,  iinf 
as  they  would  have  been  from  their  father's  home 
had  he  been  alive.*  Moreover,  from  the  cver-bam- 
ing  fire  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  home  of  a  mother 
state,  was  carried  the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be 
kept  burning  in  the  prytaneia  of  her  colonies  ;  and 
if  it  happened  that  this  Wias  ever  extinguished,  thn 
flame  was  rekindled  from  the  prytaneium  of  the  pa 
rent  city.*  Lastly,  a  Prytaneium  was  also  a  distio 
guishing  mark  of  an  independent  state,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  such  by  Thucydides,'  who  informs  as  thai 
before  the  time  of  Theseus  every  city  or  state  (to- 
Xig)  of  Attica  possessed  a  Prytaneium.  TLe  Ache- 
ans,  we  are  told,*  called  their  Prytaneium  X^im 
(from  Ar(^,  populus),  or  the  "  town-hall,"  and  exclu- 
sion from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  civil  ex- 
communication. 

The  Prytaneium  of  Athens  lay  under  the  A  crop 
olis,  on  its  northern  side  (near  the  ayopd),  and  was, 
as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  place  of  assem- 
bly of  the  npvraveic :  in  the  earliest  times  it  proba- 
bly stood  on  the  Acropolis.  Officers  called  TrpvTa- 
velc  were  intrusted  with  the  chief  magistracy  in  sev- 
eral states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra,  Corinth,  Miletus.' 
and  the  title  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  pam?.- 
£if,  or  princes,  having  apparently  the  same  root  as 
npuToc  or  Trporaroc.  At  Athens  they  were  in  early 
times  probably  a  magistracy  of  the  second  rank  in 
the  state  (next  to  the  archon),  acting  as  judges  in 
various  cases  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with  him),  and 
sitting  in  the  Prytaneium.  That  this  was  the  case 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  even  in  after 
times  the  fees  paid  into  court  by  plaintifl*  and  de- 
fendant, before  they  could  proceed  to  trial,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  dicasts,  were  called  npvraveic*  This 
court  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  the  t«  i^m  Uavravru^y  ia 
said^  to  have  been  presided  over  by  the  ^v?jo6aaiA- 
eZci  who,  perhaps,  were  the  same  as  the  npvTa  r7c. 

In  later  ages,  however,  and  ader  the  establish- 
ment of  the  courts  of  the  heliaea,  the  court  of  the 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  ephetae,  who  held  there  a  species  of 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  any  indi- 
vidual had  lost  his  life,  as  well  as  over  persons  who 
had  committed  murder,  and  were  not  forthcoming 
or  detected. 

The  tablets  or  u^vec,  oiherwise  KvpBeic^  on  which 
Solon's  laws  were  written,*  were  also  deposited  in 
the  Prytaneium;*  they  were  at  first  kept  on  the 
Acropolis,  probably  in  the  old  Prytaneium,  hot  aAer- 
ward  removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  the  uyopu,  that 
they  might  be  open  to  public  inspection.^*  Ephial- 
tes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  measure," 
but  their  removal  may  have  been  merely  the  conse> 
quence  of  the  erection  of  a  new  Prytaneium  on  the 
lower  site  in  the  time  of  Pericles.** 

PRY'TANEIS.  {Vid.  Pbytanbiom.  Boulk,  page 
168, 170.) 

♦PSAR  (ifdp),  the  Starling,  or  Slumus  vulgarts 
Starlings  are  gregarious,  and  hence  mention  is  made 
by  Homer  of  *'  a  cloud  of  starlings."" 

•PSEN  (V'^v),  the  insect  on  the  fig-tree  which 
performs  the  work  of  caprification.  It  is  the  Cynipf 
Psenes  of  modern  naturalists.** 

PSEPHISMA  (VJ7^t<T/io).     {Vid.  Bodlb,  p.  169. 

NOMOTHBTES,  p.  664.) 

PSEPHOS  (V'J70of).  The  Athenian  dicasts,  ir 
giving  their  verdict,  voted  by  ballot.    For  Uiis  pur- 


1.  (Plut.,  Arist.,  c.  87.)  ~  «.  (Duker  ad  Thocyd.,  i.,  M.)  —3 
(ii.,  15.)— 4.  (Horod.,  vii.,  19T  )— 5.  (VV»ch«muth,  1.,  i.,  IM.)— 
6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  S8.)-7.  (Id.  ih.,  viii.,  H0.)-8.  ^PJau, 
Sol., 25.)— 0.  (PaoB.,  i.,  18,  ft  S.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom  ,tim.,  ItS.) 
—11.  (Horpocr.,  t.  v.  'O  Kdmdtv  i^/tor.)~12.  (Thiriwall,  Hiit 
of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  54.)— 13.  (Iloro ,  II.,  xvii.,  75S— Didmi.  •chol 
ad  loc.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.J  14.  (Theopb...  H.  r.  *t.  a.— 
A.damB.  Append.,  a  v  ) 
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poee  mey  used  eilber  seashells,  x^^^P^^f^'-t^  ^^  beans 
(heace  the  diy/ioc  is  called  Kvafiorpoi  by  Aristopha- 
nes'X  or  ^alls  of  metal  {airdvdvXo^),  or  stone  (V>r}- 
^oi).  These  last  were  the  most  common  :  hence 
ii;n^it,^a6(u  and  its  various  derivatives  are  used  so 
ufien  to  signify  votings  determiningt  &c.  The  balls 
were  either  pierced  {reTpunij/iivai)  and  whole  (ttA^- 
pelf ),  the  former  for  condemnation,  the  latter  for  ac- 
quittal,' or  they  were  black  and  white,  for  the 
■amo  purposes  respectively,  as  the  following  lines 
show  :• 

**  Mos  trot  antiquus  nivcis  atrisque  lapillis. 
His  damnare  reo9^  iUig  absolvere  culpa.^* 
There  might  be  three  methods  of  voting.  First, 
the  secret  method,  called  KpvMrfv  yffti^iC^aBait  when 
each  dicast  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a  black  and 
a  white) ;  two  boxes  (iruJo<,  KadioKoi,  or  ofi^tl^) 
were  prepared,  one  of  brass,  called  the  judgment- 
box  (icvp<oc),  into  which  the  dicast  put  the  ball  by 
which  he  gave  his  vote,  and  the  other  of  wood,  call- 
ed atcvpocf  into  which  he  put  the  other  ball,  and  the 
only  object  of  whicii  was  to  enable  him  to  conceal 
his  vote.  Each  box  had  a  neck  or  funnel  (irij/xoc,  t. 
c,  hridrffta  fituc  ^ri^ov  x^pov  ixov),  into  which  a 
man  could  put  his  band,  but  only  one  ball  could  pass 
through  the  lower  part  into  the  box.*  Secondly, 
ihere  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast  put 
which  of  the  two  balls  he  pleased,  and  returned  the 
other  to  the  officer  of  the  court.  Thirdly,  there 
might  be  two  boxes,  one  for  condemnation,  the  oth- 
er for  acquittal,  and  only  one  ball.'  The  first  method 
was  most  commonly  practised  at  Athens.  Where, 
however,  there  were  several  parties  before  the  court, 
as  in  inheritance  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate 
or  other  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customary 
lo  have  as  many  ballot-boxes  as  there  were  parties, 
or,  at  least,  parties  in  distinct  interests ;  and  the 
dicast  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
that  person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.  {Vid.  He- 
BK8,  Greek.)  The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
employed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.  Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
guilty  or  not  guilty^  or  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  other),  is  called  irporTj 
yn7^.^  A  curious  custom  was  in  vocue  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes.  Each  dicast  had  a  waxen 
tablet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was  award- 
ed, he  drew  a  long  line  (lengthway  on  the  tablet) ; 
if  the  lighter  penalty,  he  drew  a  short  line  (breadth- 
way  on  the  tablet).  We  must  suppose,  not  that  the 
voting  took  place  in  this  way,  but  that,  on  the  votes 
being  counted,  the  jurors  took  a  note  of  the  result 
for  their  own  satisfaction ;  unless  we  resort  to  this 
hypothesis,  viz.,  that  the  drawing  lines  on  the  tab- 
lets vras  an  act  preliminary  to  the  division,  whereby 
the  jury  intimated  to  the  parties  how  the  matter 
was  likely  to  go  unless  they  came  to  a  compro- 
mise. Such  intimation  might  be  necessary  in  those 
cases  where,  the  estimates  of  the  parties  being  wide- 
ly dtflerent,  the  one  proposing  too  high  a  penalty, 
the  other  too  low  a  one,  the  jury  wished  to  inform 
ihe  more  unreasonable  party  that,  unless  he  offered 
»hero  some  better  alternative,  they  should  adopt  the 
estimate  of  his  adversary.  (As  to  this  point,  see 
Meier,  Att.  Proe.,  181.)  The  tablet  is  called  by  Ar- 
istophanes irivuKiov  TifjttfriKov.  In  the  expression 
rtfi^v  771V  fMKpdVf  we  understand  ypafi/ir/v  or  rifiTj- 


1.  (Ariatoph.,  VMp.,S33,349;  £a.,  1332.)— 2.  (Equit.,  41.)— 
J.  (iEach.,  c.  Timarch.,  11,  ed.  Steph.— llarpocr.,  •.  v.  Ttrpvn;- 
<i/wj.)— 4-  (Orid,  Met.,  xr.,  41.)-5.  (Ari«toph.,  Vesp.,  99,  751.) 
— «.  (Harpocr.,  ■.  t.  KaiieKot.)  —  7.  (^sch.,  c.  Ciei.,  82,  od. 
Steph.— Dcmosth.,  Do  FbIs.  Leg.,  434  ;  c.  ATistocr.,670  ;  c.  Ar- 
gtog..  795  ;  c.  Ne«r.,  1347.)  —  8.  (Ve«p.,  106,  167.  850.  — Com- 
AAre  rollnz,  Onom.,  Yiii ,  16, 17, 183.  — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  720, 
».  —  TltMT  pTt»c.  uni  Klag.,  i.,  168.  —  Wachtmnth  II.,  i.. 


In  the  popular  assemblies  the  common  method  oi 
voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  ( Vid.  Cheibotoi«ia. 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed,  as  when  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant that  the  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that  the 
numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus,  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner,  or 
for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  restota 
tion  of  a  disfranchised  citizen,  and,  indeed,  in  every 
case  of  a  priviUgium^  it  was  necessary  that  six 
thousand  persons  should  vote  in  the  majority,  and 
in  secret.^  On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  gener- 
als who  gained  the  battle  of  Arginuse,  the  people 
voted  by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  the  second 
of  the  plans  above  mentioned.  The  voting  was 
then  by  tribes,  kotu  ^hic*  Secret  voting  by  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred  is  mentioned  in  iEschines,' 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  se- 
cret.* 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  y^il^eoOai,  iffj^ 
f^peiv  or  ^iadatt  to  vote^  or  give  their  vote  or  judgment, 
iriji^v  ridivaij  to  cast  accounts^  is  used  with  a  differ 
ent  allusion.*  The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer, 
who  called  on  the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was 
said  hnyfnf^i^eiv,  ^iy^v  kwdyeiv  or  dtdovaij  though 
the  last  expression  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  voting 
in  favour  of  a  person,  irtf^i^eadat,  to  vote^  to  resolvty 
anotf/ti^i^eadai,  to  acquit,  and  other  derivations  from 
y^^^c,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  x^^porovioy  and  conversely. 
XeiflOTcvtiVf  however,  is  not  used,  like  int^i^eoBat, 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to  this, 
sec  Schomann,  De  Com.,  123. 

♦PSETTA  (^TTo).  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  iElian,  Oppian,  and  others.  According 
to  Adams,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Pleuro- 
nectes  Passer,  or  Sea  Flounder,  called  in  French  lur- 
bot  bucU.  The  f^rra  of  Athenaeus,  on  the  othe* 
hand,  is  referred  by  Artedi  and  the  writer  on  Ich 
thyology  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  to  the 
Pleuronectes  Plaiessa,  or  Plaise.  The  name  is  often 
written  rf/irra.* 

*ETAErrPA*H2  rPA*H  {-^evdeyypa^^  ypa^ri) 
It  is  shown  under  Practores  that  the  name  of  every 
state  debtor  at  Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  by 
the  practores,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  debts, 
and  erase  the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it. 
The  entry  was  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be- 
came officially  known ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  return 
by  the  TTLiTJjrai  that  such  a  person  had  become  a  les- 
see of  public  lands  or  farmer  of  taxes,  at  such  a  rate 
or  on  such  terms.  In  rase  the  authorities  neglected 
to  make  the  proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  give  information  to  the  re- 
gistering officers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and 
thereupon  the  officers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might 
make  an  entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably 
be  their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  made  a  false  entry,  either  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  institute  a  prosecution  against  them,  or 
against  the  person  upon  whose  suggestion  it  was 
made.  Such  prosecution  was  called  ypa^rj  fffevSey- 
ypa^VC-  It  would  lie,  also,  where  a  man  was  regis- 
tered as  debtor  for  more  than  was  really  due  froii. 
him.  And  the  reader  must  understand  the  like  cent 
edy  to  be  open  to  one  who  was  falsely  recorded  as 
a  debtor  by  the  raftiai  tuv  ^sqv.  \Vhether  this 
form  of  proceeding  could  be  adopted  against  magis- 
trates for  making  a  false  return,  or  whether  the  rem- 
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tidy  aga.nst  them  could  only  be  at  the  emxeipoTov:al 
or  evOvvat,  we  cannot  say.  The  ypa^n  ifevdeyyfxub^g 
was  brought  before  the  tbesmothetae.  li'  the  de- 
fendant  was  convicted,  the  name  of  the  complainant 
was  struck  out  of  the  register,  and  that  of  the  de- 
fendant was  entered  in  his  stead,  as  debtor  for  the 
same  amount.  The  ypa<ftfi  (iov?.£va£U(  was  similar 
to  this,  only  it  lay  in  those  cases  where  a  man  who 
had  been  a  state  debtor  had  paid  all  that  was  due, 
but  his  name  was  not  erased,  or,  having  been  erased, 
was  re-entered.  We  may  presume  that  fraudulent 
or  malicious  motives  were  necessary  to  be  proved 
on  such  a  charge  ;  but  it  is  reasonable,  also,  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  any  case  of  gross  negligence,  fraud  or 
malice  might  (as  matter  of  course)  be  presumed  by 
the  dicasts.* 

*tEYAHS  DMAPAFAOS  (V/etdz/c  Ifuipaydog)^  the 
Bastard  Emerald.  "  By  bastard  gems,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "  the  ancients  meant  crystals,  tinged  of  the  col- 
ours of  the  precious  stones  by  the  admixture  of  me- 
tallic particles."' 

♦PSEUDOBOUN'lUM  {xpevdoBovviov),  a  plant, 
which  Dodoneeus,  Matthiolus,  and  Bauhin  held  to 
be  the  Barbarea,  or  Winter  Cress  ;  but  Sprengel  fol- 
lows Lobelius  in  referring  it  to  the  rimpincila  tenuis.^ 

* PSEUDODICTAMA'UM  {-^evdodiKraiivov),  a 
plant,  which  Stackhouse  sets  down  for  the  Origa- 
Hujn  £gypiiacum ;  but  Sprengel  adopts  the  opinion 
■»f  Dodonajus,  who  makes  it  the  Marrubium  Pseu- 
Jodictamnum,  or  Bastard  Dittany.* 

i'ETAOKAHTEl'Ai  TPA^H  {tp£v<5oK?.r}Tuag  ypa- 
^r;),  a  prosecution  against  one  who  had  appeared  as 
,1  witness  {k'/.tjtt/p  or  K?J}To)p)  to  prove  that  a  defend- 
ant liad  been  duly  summoned,  and  thereby  enabled 
the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judgment  by  default.  To  prevent 
Traiid,  the  Athenian  law  directed  that  the  names  of 
4(i3  witnesses  who  attended  the  summons  should  be 
sub-^cribod  to  the  bill  of  plaint  or  indictment  (^yxA^ 
ua),  so  that  the  defendant,  if  he  never  had  been  sum- 
uiDned,  and  judgment  had  nevertheless  been  given 
igiUnst  him  by  default,  might  know  against  whom  to 
proi^ed.  The  false  witness  {kXtjtijp)  was  liable  to  be 
criminally  prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Even  death  might  be  inflicted  in  a  case 
of  gross  conspiracy.*  A  person  thrice  convicted  of 
this  oflTence  was,  as  in  the  case  of  other  false  testi- 
mony, i/>*o_;iirc  disfranchised  ;  and  even  for  the  first 
oflence  the  jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  by  a  TTpoarl- 
firiaig^  inflict  the  penalty  af  disfranchisement  upon 
him.*  Here  we  may  observe  this  distinction,  that 
the  proceeding  against  the  false  witness  to  a  sum- 
mons was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  witness 
in  the  cause  (fiupTvp)  was  liable  only  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion. The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  oflence 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief.  The  magistrate 
before  whom  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
when,  by  the  evidence  of  the  witness,  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discretion 
but  to  pronounce  judgment  against  him ;  whereas 
the  dicasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave  false  evi- 
dence  at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him,  and  find 
their  verdict  according  to  the  truth.  If  the  fraud 
was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  witness,  it  is  probable  that  an  action  at  the  suit 
of  the  defendant  would  lie  against  the  former,  to  re- 
cover c(Jmpensation  ;  for,  though  the  conviction  of 
the  witness  would  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment, still  he  (the  defendant)  might  have  suffered 


damage  in  the  mean  time,  which  the  scJling  aside ct 
the  judgment  would  not  repair.  Such  action  (il  haa 
been  conjectured)  might  be  a  dUtj  ovKo<^avT^ac,  or, 
perhaps,  KaKorex^iuv.  If  the  name  of  the  wiine« 
had  been  fnudently  used  by  the  plain!  ilF,  and  ihc 
witness  had  thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  \\$ 
may  conclude,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  other  wii 
nesses,  that  he  had  a  diKfj  (iXuCrj^  against  the  plain 
tifl!'.'  The  ypa(p7i  \{;€v6oK^r}Teiac  came  beibre  iht 
thesmothetaE?,  and  the  question  at  the  trial  sinjjl} 
was,  whether  the  defendant  in  the  former  cause  hac 
been  summoned  or  not.* 

i'EYAOMAPTTPlQN  AIKH  {rl;€vdtuQprvpiC>v  i\ 
KT}).     {Vid.  Martyria,  p.  627.) 

PSILOI  (rf;L?.oL)  {Vid.  Arma,  p  94;  Abmv. 
Greek,  p.  99.) 

♦PSIMMYTHTON  {yl>iftuvBLov),  the  ^'Cfun-fa" 
of  the  Romans,  and  our  ''White  I/cad."  TheancHni 
ceruse,  like  the  modem,  was  prepared  by  exiK>?ing 
lead  to  the  vapours  of  vinegar.  The  ancient  pri- 
cess  is  minutely  described  by  Theophrasius  * 

♦PSITT'ACUS  or  PSITT'ACE  {i,t77aK(>^.  -.;. 
the  Parrot.  "  If  it  be  true,"  remarks  Adams,  -hh 
stated  by  Dodonaeus,  that  the  Parrot  is  a  native  <>i 
the  extremities  of  Syria,  the  Greeks  may  have  N  ♦  i 
acquainted  with  it  before  the  invasion  of  Inth.i  hv 
Alexander.  It  is  first  mentioned  By  .\ristoilf,  un- 
less Ctesias  have  a  prior  claim,  who  speaks  oJ  the 
(3iTTaKog.  The  species  of  parrot  with  which  the  an- 
cients may  be  supposed  to  have  been  best  .icquam:- 
ed  is  the  green  parrot  with  a  red  coUar,  naiiielj. 
the  Psittactis  Alczandri  of  modern  naturalists." 
•'The  ancients,"  says  Pidgeon,  **  were  acquainted 
with  several  kinds  of  Parrot,  among  whi  h  the  D»«^t 
celebrated  was  that  sent  from  Indii  ^  Alexandei 
in  the  course  of  his  expedition  .*iu  that  ci»MnlrT 
Mr.  Vigors,  who  has  written  oi  a  group  of  Psittacids 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  trealed  this  Fubjccl 
with  his  accustomed  elegance  of  style,  methodicu 
discrimination,  and  classical  research,  idls  us  tLai 
the  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  informing  ls 
that  the  parrots  known  to  their  times  came  ex 
clusively  from  India.  In  that  country  these  birds 
were  ever  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Wc  are 
informed  by  ^lian  that  they  were  the  favourite:  in- 
mates of  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  were  loukf.i 
up  to  as  objects  of  sacred  reverence  by  the  reli^u'U* 
feelings  of  the  people.  From  this  quarter  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Macfi'o 
nian  conquest,  and  the  specific  name  of  AUxandi. 
applied  by  modern  science  to  the  type  of  the  group, 
in  honour  of  the  first  European  discoverer,  server 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  warrior,  who,  it  is  saiJ 
by  some,  valued  the  conquests  that  extended  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire  chiefly  as  they  served  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science.  It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Nero  that  the  parrots  of  Africa  becainr 
known  to  the  Romans.  Some  of  these  birds  were 
among  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  that  prince.  They  came  appa- 
rently from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lied  Sea ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  as  the  country  became  more 
known,  numbers  of  the  same  race  were  imported 
from  it  into  Rome,  and  formed  the  chief  part  ol 
those  victims  of  the  parrot  tribe  which  in  after 
times  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  inordinate  lux- 
ury and  wantonness  of  Heliogabalus."* 

PSYKTER  {TJjvKT^p),  dim.  ^KTtjpidiov,  a  Wine- 
cooler.*    Respecting  the  general  use  of  ice  and 
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snow  among  the  ancionts  for  cooling  wine,  see  Nix. 
The  vessel  specially  adapted  for  this  operation  was 
feometimes  made  of  hronze*  or  silver.*  One  of 
earthenware  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities at  Copenhagen.  It  consists  of  one  deep  ves- 
sel for  holding  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  another  for 
holding  Mine.  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the  top. 
It  thus  surrounded  the  vessel  of  ice,  and  was  cooled 
by  the  contact.  It  was  drawn  off  so  as  to  fill  the 
drinking-  ;ups  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the  bottom. 
Thus  the  •^KTTjp  was  a  kind  of  Crater  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, where  Phylarchus,"  in  describing  the 
mode  rf  life  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  uses  the 
former  term,  Plutarch*  adopts  the  latter. 

The  size  of  the  ijfVKTi^p  was  very  various.  It 
contained  from  two  quarts*  to  a  great  number  of 
gallons.*  It  was  sometimes  given  as  a  prize  to  the 
winners  in  the  game  of  the  Cottabos. 

♦PS YLLA  (VvAAa),  the  Flea,  or  Fulcx  irritans,  L. 
The  name  is  applied,  also,  to  anotlicr  uisect  engen- 
dered in  turnips  or  radishes,  which  Stackliuuse 
makes  to  be  the  Tenthredo  rapa.'' 

*PSYLL'ION  {r{/v>i?.LOv\  the  Plantago  Psyllium, 
or  Flcawort." 

♦PSYLOX  (^rpvluv),  probably  the  Cyprinua  Tinea, 
L,,  or  Tench.  »*  Willoughby  does  not  hesitate  to  af- 
tirm  that  Ausonius  is  the  only  ancient  author  who 
notice.*;  the  Tench.  He  may  be  presumed,  then,  to 
have  overlooked  the  description  of  the  ypv}.(jv  and 
yvaoev^  by  Aristotle  and  Athenieus,  which  certainly 
appear  to  apply  to  the  Tench.  Schneider,  in  his 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  reads  nT^jv 
instead  of  the  common  lection  ^vXwv.'" 

•PTARM'JCE  [TTTappiKi/),  a  plant.  "  Although," 
lemarks  Adams,  "Dalechamp  referred  it  to  the  Ar- 
nica montanaj  I  can  see  no  good  reason  fur  nut  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Achillea  Ptarmica^  or  Sneezewori, 
whi';h  answers  very  well  to  the  description  of  Dios- 
corides.'*® 

•FfELEA  (nreAio),  the  Common  Elm,  or  Ulmus 
campestris,  L." 

♦Pl^ERIS  {irrepic),  the  Fern.  "  When  we  consid- 
er the  general  resemblance  which  several  of  the 
rbms  have  to  one  another,  we  have  cause  to  appre- 
hend that  botanists  in  ancient  times  did  not  distin- 
guish them  very  nicely  from  one  another.  The 
TTTtpt^,  then,  althuugh  Sprengel  sets  it  down  fur  the 
Aspidium  fdix  mas^  was  prubably  not  restricted  to 
It."" 

♦PTERNIX  {TTTepvi^,  a  plant,  according  to  Spren- 
gel, the  Acama  canncllata.^* 

PYANEPSIA  {Uvavhfua),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  every  year  on  the  seventh  of  Pyanepsion, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.**  It  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Theseus  after  his  return  from  Crete.'* 
The  festival,  as  well  as  the  month  in  which  it  took 
place,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  names  from 
iTvajAo^,  another  form  for  Kvapog,  i.  c.  pulse  or  beans, 
which  were  cooked  at  this  season  and  carried  about.** 
A  procession  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Py- 
anepsia,  in  which  the  eipeffiuvrj  was  carried  about. 
This  tipeoLuvTi  was  an  olive-branch  surrounded  with 
wool  and  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  year,  for  the 
rfstival  was  in  reality  a  harvest-feast.  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  still  living,  and 
ihose  who  followed  him  sang  certain  versos,  which 
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are  preserved  in  Plutarch.*  The  procession  iReni 
to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  olive-branch  wa« 
planted  at  its  entrance.  According  to  others,  every 
Athenian  planted,  on  the  day  of  the  Pyanepsia,  R»;rii 
an  olive-branch  before  his  own  house,  where  it  was 
left  standing  till  the  next  celebration  of  the  festival 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  a  fresh  one.' 

PUBES,    PUBERTAS.     {Vid.  Cubjitok,   Impi; 

BR8,  InPANS.) 

PlJBLICA'Nl,  farmers  of  the  public  revenues  of 
the  Roman  state  {vccti^alia.)  Their  name  is  formed 
from  publicum,  which  signifies  all  that  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  Roman  writers  as 
synonymous  with  vecligal.'  The  revenues  which 
Rome  derived  from  conquered  countries,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tolls,  titlies,  harbour-duties,  the  scripturu 
or  the  tax  which  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
pasture-lands,  and  the  duties  paid  for  the  use  of  mines 
and  saltworks  (salinct),  were  let  out,  or,  as  the  Ro- 
mans expressed  it,  were  sold  by  the  censors  in  Rome 
itself  to  the  highest  bidder.*  This  sale  generally  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Quinctiils,  and  was  made  for 
a  lustrum.*  The  terms  on  which  the  revenues  were 
let  were  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  so-called  leges 
censorice*  The  people  or  the  senate,  however, 
sometimes  modified  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censors 
in  order  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  publicani,^  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people  interfered 
in  this  branch  of  the  administration.*  The  tithes 
raised  in  the  province  of  Sicily  alone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  wine,  oil,  and  garden  produce, 
were  not  sold  at  Rome,  but  in  the  districts  of  Sicily 
itself,  according  to  a  practice  established  by  Hiero.* 
The  persons  who  undertook  the  farming  of  the  pub> 
lie  revenue  of  course  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans.  Their  wealth  and  consequent  influence  may 
he  seen  from  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannee,  when  the  oera- 
rium  was  entirely  exhausted,  the  publicani  advanced 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  state  on  condition  of  re- 
payment after  the  end  of  the  war."  But  what  class 
of  Romans  the  publicani  were  at  this  time  is  not 
stated ;  scarcely  half  a  century  later,  however,  we 
find  that  they  were  principally  men  of  the  equestrian 
order,"  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  RepubUc,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  the  farming 
of  the  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  equites,  whence  the  words  equites 
and  publicani  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous.^* 

The  publicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state  for 
the  sum  at  which  they  bought  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  a  province  ;  but  as  fur  this  reason 
the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  individual  must 
have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of  equites  generally 
united  together  and  formed  a  company  (socii,  socie- 
tas,  or  corpus),  -.vhich  was  recognised  by  the  state,*' 
and  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
undertakings  upon  a  large  scale.  Such  companies 
appear  as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war.**  The 
shares  which  each  partner  of  such  a  company  took 
in  the  business  'Acre  called  partes,  and  if  they  were 
small,  particular..**  The  responsible  person  in  each 
company,  and  the  one  who  contracted  with  the 
state,  was  called  manceps**  {rid.  Manceps);   but 


1.  (1.  c. — CiiTTip'ire  Clera.  Alex.,  Stmm.,  iv.,  p.  474. — Euatath 
ad  II.,  xxii. — Suid.,  s.  v.  ^ipcanavri,  and  Etym.  Ma{^.,  where  » 
diffiTpnt  ai:rount  is  jriven.)— 2.  (Schol.  ad  Anstiph..  I'lnt.,  1050.* 
—3.  (Dijr.  39,  tit.  4, «.  1,  ^  1  ;  50,  tit,  16,  s  16.— Suet.,  NVro,  1.— 
Cic,  Pro  Rabir.  P.wt.,  2.— Val.  Max.,  vi.,  9,  ^  7.)— 4.  (Cic,  Dc 
Leg.  A$rr.,  ii.,  21  ;  r.  Verr.,  iii-,  7. J— 5.  (.Macrob.,  Snt.,  t.,12.)— 
6.  (Cir.  arl  Quint.  Frat.,  i.,  1.— Varro,  De  Re  Rosi.,ij.,  1.— Feat , 
a.  V.  Produit.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Flarain..  19.— Polvl).,  vi  ,  17.— Lit., 
xxxix..  44.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xliii.,  16.)— 9.  (Cir.,  c.  Verr.,  li ,  3,  64,  33, 
«fcc.)— 10.  (Val.  Max.,  v.,  6,  \  8.— Liv.,  xxiv.,  18.— Compare 
xxiii.,48,&c.)— II.  (Liv.,  xliii.,  16.)— 12.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  i.,  51  ; 
ii.,  71  ;  ad  Att.,  li.,  1.— Suet.,  ()rtav.,  24.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  «.; 
—13.  (Digr.  3.  tit.  4,  8.  1.)— 14.  (Liv..  xxiii.,  48,  49.)— 15.  (Cic. 
Pro  Rabir.  Poat.,  2.  —  VaL  Max.,  vi ,  9,  ^  7.)  —  16.  (Featui  •  v 
MaacejM.— P8«udo-Aacon.  in  Divinat.,  p.  113,  ed.  Orelli.* 
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rbero  ^as  also  a  roagister  to  manage  the  business 
of  each  society,  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  agents  in  the 
provinces.^  He  seems  to  have  held  his  office  only 
for  one  year;  his  representative  in  the  provinces 
was  called  sub  magistro,  who  had  to  travel  about 
and  superii  tend  the  actual  business  of  collecting  the 
revenues.  The  apxirsXovijf  in  St.  Luke*  is  probably 
such  a  sub  magistro.  The  magister  at  Rome  had 
also  to  keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  in  to  him 
(tabula  accepli  ei  expensi).  The  credit  of  these  com- 
panies of  publicani  and  the  flourishing  state  of  their 
n nances  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  state, 
and,  in  fact,  its  very  foundation ;  and  of  this  the  Ro- 
mans were  well  aware,  and  Cicero'  therefore  calls 
them  the  **  frriamentuin  civitaiis  et  Jirmamenlum  rei- 
fnihlica.*^*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
publicani,  in  case  of  need,  acted  as  a  kind  of  public 
bank,  and  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
state,*  which  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  its 
especial  protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Rome  itself;  and  Livy^  says  "uH  puhlicanus  «#f,  ibi 
autjus  publicum  vanum^  aut  liber  Las  sociis  nulla  V 

Nobody  but  a  Roman  citizen  was  allowed  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  company  of  publicani ;  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded.*  No  Roman  ma- 
gistrate, however,  or  governor  of  a  province,  was 
allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  in  a  company 
of  publicani,*  a  regulation  which  was  chiefly  intend- 
ed as  a  protection  against  the  oppression  of  the  pro- 
vincials. During  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  va- 
rious changes  were  introduced  in  the  farming  of  the 
public  revenues.  Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
rule  that  no  person  should  be  compelled  to  take  any 
share  in  a  company  of  publicani,  yet  such  cases 
somptimes  occurred.^*  From  the  time  of  Constan- 
line,  the  leases  of  the  publicani  were  generally  not 
longer  than  for  three  years."  Several  parts  of  the 
revenue  which  had  before  been  let  to  publicani, 
were  now  raised  by  especial  officers  appointed  by 
the  emperors." 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  office  in 
such  a  company  or  not,  and  merely  contributed  their 
shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the  profit,^*  did 
not  themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying 
or  collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This 
part  of  the  business  was  performed  by  an  inferior 
class  of  men,  who  were  said  opera*  publicanis  dare, 
or  eg9e  in  operis  societatis}^  They  were  engaged  by 
the  publicani,  and  consisted  of  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials."  This  body 
of  men  is  called  familia  publicanorum,  and  compre- 
hended, according  to  the  praetor's  edict,"  all  persons 
who  assisted  the  publicani  in  collecting  the  vectigal. 
Various  laws  were  enacted  in  the  course  of  time, 
which  were  partly  intended  to  support  the  servants 
of  the  publicani  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  partly  to  prevent  them  from  acts  of  oppres- 
sion.*' 

Tho  separate  branches  of  the  public  revenue  in 
the  provinces  {decuma,  portoria,  scriplura,  and  the 
revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  companies  of  publicani, 
whence  they  were  distinguished  by  names  derived 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  v.,  15;  c.  Veir.,  ii.,  74.)— 2.  (xix.,  2.)— 3. 
(Cic,  Pro  Leg.  Manil ,  6.)— 4.  (Pro  Plane.  9.)--5.  (Compare 
Cic.  ad  Fam.,  v.,  20.)— 6.  (xlr.,  18.) — 7.  (Compare  Livy,  xxv., 
3,  4.)— 8.  (PBcudo-Ascon.  in  DiTinat.,p.  113.— Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii., 
39.)— 9.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  57.)— 10.  (Bannaun,  Vectig.  Pop. 
Rom.,  p.  138,  dec.)— 11.  (Cod.,  vi.,  tit.  61,  a.  4.)— 12.  (Burmann, 
1.  c,  p.  141.  drc.)— 13.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  19.— Nepoa,  Att.,  6.)— 
14.  (Val.  Max.,  vi.,  9.  <t  8.  — Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  41.  — Id.,  ad 
Pam.,  xiii.,  9.— Compare  c.  Veir.,  ii.,  70.— Pro  Plane,  19.)— 15. 
(Cic,  c  Verr..  ii.,  77.— De  Prov.  Con*.,  5.)— 16.  (Dig.  30,  lit.  4, 
a.  1.)— 17.  (Vui.  Digest.,  39,  tit.  4  :  De  Publirjanis  et  Tectjgal. 
•t  commiMiie. — Oaiut,  iv.,  88.) 


from  that  particular  branch  which  they  had  taken  k 
farm ;  e,  g.,  decumani,  pecuarit  or  scripturarii,  sail 
narii  or  mancipes  salinarum,  &c.^  (Compare  Ds 
cuMiE,  PoRTosiuu,  Salina,  Scbiptdra.)  On  aume 
occasions,  however,  one  company  of  publicani  fann- 
ed two  or  more  branches  at  once ;  thus  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  societas  farming  the  portonum  and 
the  scriptura  at  the  same  time.*  The  commcnta 
tor,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Asconius,  asserts  thai 
the  portitores  were  publicani  who  farmed  the  porta 
rium ;  but  from  all  the  passages  where  they  zxe 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  it  is  beyond  aU  dodbt 
Vhat  the  portitores  were  not  publicani  properly  so 
called,  but  only  their  servants  engaged  in  examtntog 
the  goods  imported  or  exported,  and  levying  the 
custom- duties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  the 
same  class  as  the  publicans  of  the  New  Testament.* 
Respecting  the  impudent  way  in  which  these  infe- 
rior officers  somethnes  behaved  towards  travellers 
and  merchants,  see  Plant.,  Menttck.y  i.,  2,  5,  &c.— 
Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,  i.,  1.  — Plut.,  i)«  CurioxU ,  p. 
618,  «.* 

PUBLICIA'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO  was  given  to 
him  who  obtained  possession  of  a  thing  ex  justa 
causa,  and  had  lost  the  possession  before  b?  had  ac- 
quired the  ownership  by  usucapion.  This  was  a 
praetorian  action,  so  called  from  a  praetor  Publicius. 
and  the  fiction  by  which  the  ptissessor  was  enabled 
to  sue  was  that  he  had  obtained  the  ownership  by 
usucapion.*  This  actio  was  an  incident  to  every 
kind  of  possessio  which  was  susceptible  of  usucapion 
(the  thirty  years'  excepted).  In  the  old  Roman  law 
this  actio  resembled  the  vindicatio,  and  in  the  newer 
Roman  law  it  was  still  more  closely  assimilated  to 
it,  and  consequently,  in  this  actio,  mere  possessior 
was  not  the  only  thing  considered,  but  the  matter 
was  likened  to  the  case  where  ownership  and  pos- 
session were  acquired  at  the  same  time  by  occupa^ 
tio  or  traditio.  Accordingly,  possessio  for  the  pur 
poses  of  usucapion  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  which  it  vi 
the  foundation,  it  is  a  subject  of  jurisprudence  as 
bare  possession ;  viewed  with  reference  to  the  Pub- 
liciana  actio,  which  is  incident  to  it,  it  is  viewed  as 
ownership.  The  owner  of  a  thing  might  also  avail 
himself  of  this  action  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in 
proving  his  ownership. 

This  action  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  a  civihs  possessio,  but  that  only,  and. 
consequently,  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  the  rci 
vindicatio,  an  action  which  a  man  could  only  have 
when  he  had  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  a  thing. 
According  to  the  definition,  a  man  could  have  tbia 
actio  both  for  a  thing  which  he  had  in  bonis,  and  for 
a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  civilis  possessio  without 
having  it  in  bonis ;  and  his  action  was  good  e*ra 
against  the  Quiritarian  owner ;  for  if  such  ovT^er 
pleaded  his  ownership,  the  plaintiff  might  repiv  ihat 
the  thing  had  been  sold  and  delivered,  and  th«»icfore 
was  his  in  bonis.  The  Publiciana  actio  of  the  plain 
tiff,  who  had  a  civilis  possessio  without  havii*^  Uie 
thing  in  bonis,  was  not  good  against  the  (y^ner, 
who  had  the  right  of  ownership  in  fact,  whi»e  the 
plaintiff  had  it  only  in  fiction ;  nor  was  it  tooA 
against  another  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  fm  that 
possessio  was  as  good  as  his  own.  His  action  was 
good  against  a  possessor  who  had  not  a  civilis  pos- 
sessio. In  this  action  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  possessed  civiliter  before  the  time  when  he  lost 
the  possession.    {Vid.  Possessio.) 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  In  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  the  distinction  between  res  mancipi 


1.  (Paeudo-Asooa.,  1.  c)— 2.  (Cic,  c  Verr.,  ii.,  7a  -  J.  (Sj 
Luke,  v.,  87,  89.)— 4.  (Compwne  Bannann,  D»  Vectijc..     ••*  -* 


(Gains,  ir.«  30.) 
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ind  neo  mancipi  was  abolished,  and  ownereliip 
could  in  all  cases  be  transferred  by  tradition.  The 
Publiciana  actio,  therefore,  became  useless  for  any 
other  purpose  than  a  case  of  bonae  fidei  possessio, 
and  this  seems  to  explain  why  the  words  "  non  a 
domino"  appear  in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest/ 
while  they  do  not  appear  in  Gaius.* 

Tlie  Publiciana  actio  applied  also  to  servitutes, 
the  right  to  which  had  not  been  transferred  by  man- 
«?!patio  or  in  jure  cessio,  but  which  had  been  enjoy- 
ed with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  As 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  rendered  the  old  forms  of 
transfer  of  servitutes  unnecessary,  the  Publiciana 
actio  could  then  only  apply  to  a  case  of  possessio.* 

PU'BLICUM.       (  Vid.  PUBLXCANI.) 

PUBLICUM,  PRIVATUM  JUS.  {Vid.  Jas,  p. 
^61.) 

PU'BLICUS  AGER.    (Vid.  Aorari^  Legeb.) 

PUBLI'LIA  LEX.  In  the  consulship  of  L.  Pina- 
rius  and  P.  Furius,  B.C.  472,  the  tribune  Publilius 
Volero  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  that 
the  tribunes  should  in  future  be  appointed  in  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes  (ut  plebeii  magistratus  trihuli* 
r.omUns  fiertnt)  instead  of  by  the  centuries,  as  had 
formerly  been  the  case,  since  the  clients  of  the  pa- 
tricians were  so  numerous  in  the  centuries  that  the 
plebeians  could  not  elect  whom  they  wished.*  This 
measure  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
who  prevented  the  tribes  from  coming  to  any  reso- 
lution respecting  it  throughout  this  year  ;  but  in  the 
following  year,  B.C.  471,  Publilius  was  re-elected 
tribune,  and  together  with  him  C.  Laetorius,  a  man 
of  still  greater  resolution  than  Publilius.  Fresh 
measures  were  added  to  the  former  proposition  : 
ike  lediles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well 
as  the  tribunes,  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent 
to  deliberate  and  determine  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  con- 
cern the  plebes.*  This  proposition  was  still  more 
violently  resisted  by  the  patricians  than  the  one  of 
the  previous  year ;  and,  although  the  consul  Appius 
used  force,  the  tribes  could  not  be  prevented  from 
passing  the  proposition.  It  was  then  laid  before 
the  senate  to  receive  the  assent  of  that  body ;  and, 
through  the  advice  of  the  other  consul,  T.  Quinctius, 
it  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  afterward 
of  the  curae,  and  thus  obtained  the  force  of  a  law. 
Some  said  that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now  for 
♦he  first  time  raised  to  five,  having  been  only  two 
previously.* 

PUBLI'LLf}  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  dictator 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  B.C.  339.  Niebuhr'  thinks  that 
the  main  object  of  these  laws  was  to  abolish  the 
power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of  the  curies,  and 
that  they  were  carried  with  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  which  was  opposed  to  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  the  great  body  of  the  patricians.  Great  op- 
position, however,  seems  to  have  been  expected ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  consul  Ti.  i£milius  named  his 
own  colleague,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  dictator,  in  order 
that  the  reforms  might  be  carried  with  the  authority 
of  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state. 

According  to  Livy,*  there  were  three  Publilise 
leges.  The  first  is  said  to  have  enacted  that  ple- 
biscita  should  bind  all  Quirites  {ut  pUbiscita  omnes 
Quirites  Unerent)^  which  is  to  the  same  purport  as 
fex  Hortensia  of  B.C.  286.  {Vid.  Plebiccitum.) 
Niebnhr,  however,  thinks  that  the  object  of  l^is  law 
was  to  render  the  approval  of  the  senate  a  sufficient 
confinnation  of  a  plebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  oon- 
firmation  of  the  curiae  unnecessary.    The  second 


law  enacted :  "  ut  If/um  qua  conUtiit  cenfMnt.ti 
ferrercntur  ante  initum  suffragium  patreg  aucUnei 
JUrent."  By  patres  Livy  here  means  the  curiae; 
and,  accordingly,  this  law  made  the  confirmation  of 
the  curiae  a  mere  formality  in  reference  to  all  laws 
submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  since  every  law 
proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  centuries  was  to  be 
considered  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  curie  also 
The  third  law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censon 
should  necessarily  be  a  plebeian.  Niebuhr  suppose^ 
that  there  was  also  a  fourth,  which  applied  the  Li- 
cinian  law  to  the  praetorship  as  well  as  to  the  cen- 
sorship, and  which  provided  that  in  each  alternate 
year  the  praetor  should  be  a  plebeian.^ 

PUGILATUS  (?rv^,  irvyfiij,  'srvyfiaxia^  irvyfioavvij). 
Boxing.  The  fist  (pugnu^y  tn^  being  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  boxing  was  one  of  the  earliest  athletic  games 
among  the  Greeks.  Hence  gods  and  several  of  the 
earliest  heroes  are  described  either  as  victors  in  tlip 
rrvyfi^f  or  as  distinguished  boxers,  such  as  Ap(»llo. 
Heracles,  Tydeus,  Polydeuces,  dtc*  The  scholiast 
on  Pindar*  says  that  Theseus  was  believed  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  boxing.  The  Homeric  henii's 
are  well  acquainted  with  it.*  The  contest  in  b«)x- 
ing  was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous, 
whence  Homer  gives  it  the  attribute  a2.ryeiv7/* 
Boxing  for  men  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  01.  32,  and  for  boys  in  Ol.  37.*  Contests 
in  boxing  for  boys  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Nemea 
and  Isthmia.^ 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  (jmgiles,  Trvxrat] 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  C^/^a  round 
their  loins;*  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing 
was-introduced  at  Olympia,  as  the  contests  in  wrest- 
ling and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  persons 
entirely  naked  ever  since  01.  15.  Respecting  the 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  surrounded 
their  fists,  see  Cestus,  where  its  various  forms  are 
illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

The  boxing  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled the  practice  of  modern  times.  Some  par- 
ticulars, however,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A  pe- 
culiar method,  which  required  great  skill,  was  not 
to  attack  the  antagonist,  but  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  thus  to  wear  out  the  opponent,  until  he 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  conquer- 
ed.* It  was  considered  a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill 
in  a  boxer  to  conquer  without  receiving  any  wounds, 
so  that  the  two  great  points  in  this  game  were  to 
inflict  blows,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose 
one's  self  to  any  danger  (ttAi^t^  kqI  ^'Xaxr/**).  A  pu- 
gilist used  his  right  arm  chiefly  for  fighting,  and  the 
lefl  as  a  protection  for  his  head,  for  all  regular  blowb 
were  directed  against  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  head  were  oflen 
very  severe  and  fatal.  In  some  ancient  representa- 
tions of  boxers,  the  blood  is  seen  streaming  from 
their  noses,  and  their  teeth  were  frequently  knocked 
out."  The  ears  especially  were  exposed  to  great 
danger,  and  with  regular  pugilists  they  were  gener- 
ally much  mutilated  and  broken."  Hence,  in  works 
of  art,  the  ears  of  the  pancratiasts  always  appeal 
beaten  flat,  and,  although  swollen  in  some  parts,  are 
yet  smaller  than  ears  usually  are.  In  order  to  pro 
tect  the  ears  from  severe  blows,  little  covers,  called 


1.  (6,  tit.  «,  %.  1.)— 2.  (iT.,  M.)— 8.  (Dig.  «,  tit.  S.— Inst.,  ir., 
!„,  0.  —  SATigny,  Dm  Rocht  d««  Besitzet.)  — 4.  (Lit.,  ii.,  M.) 
—6-  (Dionr*.,  ix.,  43.— Zonarat,  rii.,  17.)— «.  (Li»  .  ii.,  56.— 
Swtnibr.  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  SU,  &c.)— 7.  (Rtauache  Gctcb  , 
It     p.  1<l7-173.)-8.  (Till.,  li) 


1.  (Compare  Arnold,  Ilitt.  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  IM,  &c.)  — S 
(Pans.,  v..  ",  ^  4.— Theocrit.,  xxit.,  113.— Apollod.,  iii.,  6,  4  4.- 
Pant.,  T.,  8,  ^  3.)— 3.  (Nem.,  t.,  89.)— 4.  (llom.,  II.,  xxiii.,  (K)l 
&e. — Compare  Odyaa.,  Tiii.,  103,  &c.)— 5.  (II.,  zxiii.,  Mi.}—4i 
(Pane.,  t.,  8,  O  )— 7.  (Paus.,  Ti.,  4,  k  6.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II ,  xxiii 
S8S.— Viijf.,  JEn  ,  t..  4S1.)— 9.  rDio  Chry»oBt.,  Melaiic,  ii.,orai 
29.  — Euitath.  ad  II.,  p.  1338,39)  — 10.  (J.  Chrysoet.,  Sena 
Tii.,  1.— Pint.,  Sympoe.,  ii.,  5.— Compare  Paut,,  ti.,  12,  *  3.)- 
11.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  ii.,  785.— Theocrit..  ii.,  IW.— Virg  JEi 
T.,4«9.--«lian.  V.  II.,  x.,  19.)- 12.  (PUt.,  Corj.,  p  M^ 
FrulQf .,  p.  342.- Mmrtial,  Tii ,  32,  5.) 


PUGO. 


PUTEAL. 


ifjL^QriSsCi  were  ii  \ented.^  But  these  ear  covers, 
;vhich,  according  to  the  etymologist,  were  made  of 
brass,  were  undoubtedly  never  used  in  the  great 
public  games,  bur  only  in  the  gymnasia  and  palajs- 
tra;,  or,  at  most,  in  the  public  contests  of  boxing  for 
boys;  they  are  never  seen  in  any  ancient  work 
of  art. 

The  game  of  boxing  was,  like  all  the  other  gym- 
nastic and  athletic  games,  regulated  by  certain 
rules.  Thus  pugilists  were  not  allowed  to  take 
hold  of  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  one  another  fall,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  pancratium.*  Cases  of  death,  either  during  the 
fight  itself  or  soon  after,  appear  to  have  occurred 
ratiier  frequently  ;■  but  if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  his 
antagonist,  he  was  severely  punished.*  If  both 
the  combatants  were  tired  without  wishing  to  give 
up  the  fight,  they  might  pause  a  while  to  recover 
their  strength ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  described 
as  resting  on  their  knees.*  If  the  fight  lasted  too 
long,  recourse  was  had  to  a  plan  called  KXlfia^ ;  that 
is,  both  parties  agreed  not  to  move,  but  to  stand 
still  and  receive  the  blows  without  using  any  means 
of  defence  except  a  certain  position  of  the  hands.* 
The  contest  did  not  end  until  one  of  the  combatants 
was  compelled  by  fatigue,  wounds,  or  despair,  to 
declare  himself  conquered  (aTrayopevetv),'  which 
was  generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand." 

Tlie  lonians,  especially  those  of  Samos,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  Sparta  boxing  is  said  to  have  been 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.'  But  the  an- 
cients generally  considered  boxing  as  a  useful  train- 
ing for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education 
no  less  important  than  any  other  gymnastic  exer- 
ci«e.^°  Even  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing 
was  recommended  as  a  remedy  against  giddiness 
and  chronic  headaches." 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
practised  from  early  times,  especially  among  the 
Etruscans."-^  It  continued  as  a  p<,«pular  game  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  of 
Ihe  Empire." 

PUGILLA'RES.     {Vid.  Tabvlm.) 

PU  GIO  (jiuxatpaf  dim.  (xaxdi-piov  \  kyxetp't'^iov)^ 
a  dagger ;  a  two-edged  knife,  commonly  of  bronze, 
with  the  handle  in  many  cases  variously  ornamented 
or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the  hard  black 
wood  of  the  Syrian  terebinth.**  The  accompany- 
ing woodcut  shows  three  ancient  daggers.    The 


two  upper  %ures  are  copied  from  Beger:**  the 
Ihird  reprssciiis  a  dagger  about  a  foot  long,  which 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  82.  — Etymol.  M.i^.,  a.  t.)— 2.  (Plut., 
Symr-,  Ji-1  4.— Luciun,  Anach.,  3.)— 3.  (SchcJ.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  t., 
J4.)_4,  (Paus.,  viii.,  40,  *  3  ;  vi.,  9,  ^  3.)  — 5.  (Apollon.  Rhod., 
ii..  86.— Stat.,  Theb.,  vi,,  79(5.)— 6.  (Eustath.  ad  II.,  xxiii.,  p. 
1324.— Paus.,  viii.,  40,  ^  3.)— 7.  (Paus.,  vi.,  10,  ^  1.)— 8.  (Plut., 
Lycurg..  19.)— 9.  (Pans.,  vi.,  2,  ^  4.— Plut.,  LycuT|r.,  19.)— 10. 
(Luciaiii  Anach.,  3.  — Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  20.)  — 11.  (Arcttnas,  De 
Morb.  diut.  Cur.,  i.,  2.)— 12.  (Liv.,  i.,  35.— Dionvs.,  vii.,  72.)— 13. 
(Suet.,  Oclav.,  45.  —  Cio.,  Do  Lepg-.,  ii.,  15,  18.  —  Tacit.,  Ann., 
xvi.,  21.  —  Suet.,  Calig.,  18. — Vtd.  Krause,  Die  Gvmnastik  und 
Agon.  d.  Hellcnen,  p.  497-534.)  —  14.  (Theophr.,  II,  P.,  v.,  3,  * 
I.)— 15.  (Thos.  Brand.,  V.,  iii.,  p.  898,  419.) 
»»9t 


was  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Leyden.  The  middle  figure  it 
entirely  of  metal.  The  handles  of  the  two  others 
were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of  wood  on  each  side 
The  lowermost  has  also  two  bosses  of  ivory  oi 
horn,  and  shows  the  remains  of  a  thin  plate  of  pLU 
metal  with  which  the  wood  was  covered. 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  sometimes  wnr<> 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the  Ipft  siJ< 
of  the  body  {vid.  Gladius),  and  used  it  o:  all  t^* 
casions  instead  of  a  knife.*  Thus  Theseus  drdu< 
his  dagger  to  cut  his  meat  at  table.*  The  cusf  u!n  }> 
continued  to  the  present  day  among  the  Arnaut^ 
who  are  descended  from  '.he  ancient  Greeks-* 
The  Romans  (see  woodcuts,  p.  11,  454)  wore  iS.v 
dagger  as  the  Persians  did  {vid.  Acinacks.),  on  il.r 
right  side,  and  consequently  drew  it  with  the  th'iinii 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  hilt,  the  position  rntiM 
effective  for  stabbing.  The  terms ;?tf^:o  and  kyx^h^-^- 
Lov  denote  both  its  smallness  and  the  manner  oi 
grasping  it  in  the  hand  (;ri»^,  pugnus).  In  the  san»c 
way  we  must  understand  '*  the  tw^o  swords"  {duos 
gladios*)  worn  by  the  Gzdlic  chieftain  slain  by 
Manlius  Torquatus ;  and  the  monuments  of  liie 
Middle  Ages  prove  that  the  custom  long  continued 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  countries.*  Among 
some  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  a  dirk  was 
constantly  worn  on  the  side,  and  was  in  readint'ss 
to  be  drawn  on  every  occasion.*  The  Chalybf-s 
employed  the  same  weapon,  stabbing  their  cneuiiea 
in  the  neck.'  For  the  Greek  horsemen,  the  daggei 
was  considered  preferable  to  the  long  sword  as  l 
weapon  of  offence.®  For  secret  purposes  it  was 
placed  under  the  armpit.® 

PUGMK,  PUGON  (:rvyp;,  -uvydv)  {Vid.  P».5 
p.  76:3.) 

PULAGOHAI  (n-v/.ajopoi).  (Ki«i.  A«puicTrt «, 
p.  49.) 

PULLA'RIUS.     {Vtd.  AuspicruM,  p.  130.) 

PU'LPITUM.     ( Vid.  Theatri'm.) 

PULVPNAR.  A  representation  of  the  moile  of 
using  cushions  or  pillows  {pulvini)^  to  recUne  up4;ri 
at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  '.voodcut  at  p 
326.  The  most  luxurious  of  such  cushions  were 
stuffed  with  swan's-down.*"  An  ancient  Egyj.iiarj 
cushion,  filled  with  feathers,  is  preserved  m  liif 
British  Museum.  In  reference  to  this  practice,  ili-. 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  statute  o:' 
the  gods  upon  pillows  at  the  lectistemia.  {Vtd. 
Epulonks,  Lkctister\iu.m.)  The  couches  pro vitltL 
for  this  purpose  in  the  temples  were  called  ;»ii/.-i- 
naria.'^^  There  was  also  a  pulvinar,  on  which  thf 
images  of  the  gods  were  laid,  in  the  Circus.^' 

PULVPiNUS.     {VuL  Pt'LviNAR.) 

PUPILLA  PUPILLUS.     ( Vid.  Impubes,  LxFi.Ns. 

TUTELA.) 

PUPILLA'RIS  SUBSTITU'TIO.  {Vid.  Hkbes. 
RoM.\N,  p.  498.) 

PUPPIS.     (Kid.  Ships.) 

PU'TEAL  properly  means  the  enclosure  sui 
rounding  the  opening  of  a  well,  to  protect  persons 
from  falling  into  it.  It  was  either  round  or  square, 
and  seems  usually  to  have  been  of  the  height  "1 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Tliere  is  j 
round  one  in  the  British  Museum,  made  of  niarbie, 
which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  Tibts 
rius's  villas  in  Capreae ;  it  exhibits  five  groups  of 
fauns  and  bacchanalian  nymphs,  and  around  th^ 
edge  at  the  top  may  be  seen  the  marks  of  the 


1.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  271.— Athen.,  vi.,232.  c.>-a.  (riuL,Th«. 
p.  10,  ed.  Steph.)— 3.  (DodweU,Tuur,  i.,p.  133.)— 4.  (Geil.,ix- 
13,)— 5.  {Vid.  Stothard,  Mon.  Effigies  of  Gt,  Britain.)— 6.  {<>'»J 
Trist.,  v.,  8,  19,  20.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  iv.,  7,  ^  lfi.)-8.  (Id.,  l>e 
Re  Equest.,  xii.,  11.)  — 9.  (Plato.  Gotip.,  P-71.  ?*.  »«in«i«rff>— 
10.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  16, 1.)  — 11.  (Hon,  Cann..  i.,  37,  3.-<»"^ 
Met.,  xiv.,  827  —  Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  10.  —  Hanis{i.,  5.-  Doc>-.  ** 
— Ta»c.,  iv.,  2.— Val.  Mw..  jii„  7,  fr  1.  —  Ser\-.  la  Vu-j  ,Cfi>i« 
iii.,  533  )- 12.  (Suet..  Ocliiv.,  45.-  Claud..  4.) 
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ropei  bs?d  in  drawiug  up  water  from  the  well. 
Such  pQtealia  seem  to  have  been  common  in  the 
Roman  villas :  the  putealia  signata^  which  Cicero' 
wanted  for  his  Tusculan  villa,  must  have  been  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  one  in  the  British  Museum ; 
the  sifrnata  refers  to  its  being  adorned  with  figures. 
It  was  lh'3  practice  in  some  cases  to  surround  a 
sacred  pla«e  with  an  enclosure  open  at  the  top,  and 
3U'ih  enclosures,  from  the  great  similarity  tliey  bore 
*o  puUalia,  were  called  by  this  name.  There  were 
wo  such  places  in  the  Roman  Forum :  one  of  these 
vas  called  Pufeal  Libonis  or  Scnhonianum,  because 
A  chapel  {sacellum)  in  that  place  had  been  struck 
Uy  lightning,  and  Scribonius  Libo  expiated  it  by 
proper  ceremonies,  and  erected  a  puteal  around  it, 
apen  at  the  top,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
^lace.*  The  form  of  this  puteal  is  preserved  on 
Beveral  coins  of  the  Scribonian  gens.  (See  wood- 
cut, and  compare  Spanheim,  De  Freest,  ct  Usu 
Numiim.,  ii,  p.  190.) 


This  puteal  seems  to  liave  been  near  the  Atrium 
nf  Vesta,'  and  was  a  coiiiiiion  place  of  meeting  for 
usurers.*  The  other  puteal  was  in  the  coniitium, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  senate-house,  and  in  it  were 
deposited  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  Attus  Navius.* 

PUTllIOI  {r.vOiOL),  called  ttoWlol  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian dialect,*  were  four  persons  appointed  by 
ihe  Spartan  kings,  two  by  each,  as  messengers  to 
;atj  Temple  of  Delphi  (Oforr^on-oi  iq  AfX^otf). 
Their  office  was  highly  honourable  and  important : 
.Key  were  always  the  messmates  of  the  Spartan 
kings.' 

PIJTIC'UL.E,  PUTICULI.   (^Yul.  Fcnus.  p.  461.) 

•PYCXOO'OMON  (-vKvoKouov),  a  plant,  about 
which  Matthiolus  and  Sprengcl  are  undecided  ; 
but  which,  as  Bauhin  states,  Culumna  took  for  the 
Scahiosa  siiccisa,  or  Devil's  bit.' 

PY'ELOI  {TtveXoi).     ( Vid.  Fu.nus,  p.  456.) 

*PYGARGUS  {TTvyapyog),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Herodotus,  and  also  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  a  species  of  Antelope,  vvhich 
rie  calls  Lidmce.^ 

*U.  A  species  of  Eagle.     {Vid.  Aquil.^,  76.) 

*PYCi-\LEUS  {7iVyiiaLog)j  a  name  given  to  a  fab- 
ulous race  of  very  diminutive  size,  who  were  said 
to  be  engaged  at  stated  periods  in  warfare  with  the 
cranes.  For  a  full  account  of  the  legend,  and  the 
various  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  it, 
consult  Anthons  Classical  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

♦PYGOLAMP'IS  (:ruyoXafx;r/f),  the  conunon 
Glow-wom\  or  Lampyris  noctiluca}^ 

pyjlA.     '  Vid.  FuNUs,  p.  456,  460.) 

♦PYR'ETHUUM  (ivvpttifyov),  a  plant  described  by 
Dloscorides  and  others.  ''  Although,"  says  Adams, 
•  the  description  of  Dioscorides  be  somewhat  loose, 
I  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  plant  was  the  An- 
Uicnns  Pyrelhnnn,  or  Pellitory  of  Spain.  At  all 
rjvcnts,  its  effects,  as  described  by  Dioscorides, 

1.  'AU  Atl.,  i.,  10.)  — 2.  (Festus,  s.  t.  Scriboni^num.)  — 3. 
'Sa-^hAC,  Bcschreib.  der  Stadt.  Roin.,  i.,  p.  134.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Rem, 
Am.,  551.— Cic,  Pro  Se.?..  8.— Pcra.,  Sat.,  iT.,4e.— llor.,  Epist., 
,^  19^  8.)— 5.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  17.  — Compare  I.ivy,  i.,  36,  and 
MflUer,  Etrasker,  ii.,  p.  171.)  — 6.  (Photius.  s.  v.)— 7.  (Herod., 
ri,,  57— Xen.,  Rep.  Lac.,  xv.,  5.— .Miiller,  l).Tr.,  lii,  1,  ^  9.)-8. 
(Dioflcor.,  if.,  104.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vii*.— Adama.  Append., 
•.  T.)  -9.  (HckhI.,  it.,  192.— Deuteron.,  xiv.,  5.— Adams,  Ap- 
t.  T.)— 10.  (Ada  US,  Append.,  a.  v.) 


correspoii-j  very  well  with  those  of  the  Pellitory  . 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  represented  as  a  powerful  mas- 
ticatory, and  is  recommended  for  toothache."' 

♦PYRILAMPIS  {TTvpi/MfLTTiq),  a  name  applied  by 
Suidas  to  the  Pyoolampis,  which  see. 

*PYROMACHUS  LAPIS  {^vpottaxog  ?Jeoq\  thf 
Common  Pyrites  of  modern  mineralogists,  consists 
inff  principally  of  sulphurate  of  iron,  with  some  ad- 
mixture of  copper  and  arsenic.  "  Stones  of  this 
class,"  says  Adams,  "  are  often  called  Marckasites^ 
from  the  barbarous  term  Marchasila,  which  is  given 
to  the  Pyrites  in  the  I^tin  translation  of  Serapion." 
Dioscorides  calls  the  Pyromachus  the  nvpiTTjc  Xl- 

PY'RRHIOA     {Vid.  Saltatio.) 

♦PYRRIIU'LAS  {nvpf)ov?.ag\  a  bird  mentionet 
by  Aristotle,  and  corresponding,  as  Gesner  thinks, 
to  the  Bullfinch,  or  Pyrrkufa  vulgaris.  It  would  ap- 
pear, according  to  Adams,  not  to  have  been  the 
same  bird  as  the  rrvpa^uc  ot  Aristotle,  the  7ri'/5/Sa  of 
.-Elian,  and  the  fn^pjiia  of  Phile.' 

*PYRIJS  (<tr;of),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrus  commu 
nis,  L.,  the  fwit  of  which  was  called  Pyrum  by  the 
Latins,  and  umov  by  the  Greeks.  Virgil  mentions 
several  kinds  of  pears.  The  one  termed  "  Crustu- 
mian,^^  called  also,  according  to  Celsus,  Navianum, 
was  the  best.  Columella  ranks  it  the  first,  and  Pli- 
ny says  of  these  pears,  ^^  cmictis  autcm  Crustumina 
ifralissima."  Dalechamp  makes  the  Crustumian  the 
same  as  the  French  "  Poire  pcrle^^^  while  Stapel 
says  that  it  is  known  in  Flanders  under  the  name 
"  Poire  de  Saint  Jacques."  Some  make  it  the  same 
as  the  English  "  Warden  pear.^*  The  appellation 
of  Crustumian  {Crustumium  or  Crustnminum)  was 
derived  from  the  Italian  town  of  Cru-stumerium,  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  which  they  particularly 
abounded.  Virgil  speaks  also  of  the  **  Sy'^n" 
pear ;  but  in  Columella  the  Syrium  pyrum  is  a  ge- 
neric name,  embracing  both  the  Crustumium  and 
the  Tarentm^m.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  distin- 
guishes between  the  Syrfan  and  Tarentine  kinds 
Servius  says  that  the  epithet  "  Syrian"  has  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  country  of  Syria,  but  comes 
from  the  Greek  avpor,  *'  dark-coloured"  or  **  black," 
and  Pliny,  in  fact,  assures  us  that  the  Syrian  was  a 
dark-coloured  pear.  Some  modern  writers,  how- 
ever, take  it  to  be  the  Bcrgamot.  The  pear  called 
Vole  mum  took  its  name,  as  is  said,  from  its  large 
size,  "  quia  volam  manus  impleant"  *'  because  they 
fill  the  palm  of  the  hand."  Rnwus  thinks  they  are 
the  Bon  Chretien ;  but  it  would  seem  more  correct, 
with  Dryden,  Martyn,  and  others,  to  make  them 
the  "  Pounder-i)ears,"  or,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly termed,  "Pound-pears."  The  Bo?i  Chretien 
answers  rather  to  the  Ta?,avrQtov  uriov^  which  Pli- 
ny calls  Lihrale  pyrum,  and  which  must  not  he  con- 
founded with  the  Volemum* 

*U.  {nvpog),  Wheat.     (  Vid.  Triticcm.) 

PYTHIAN  GAMES  (Ilt-^^m),  one  of  the  foui 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delplii,  anciently 
called  I^tho,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
I^eto.  The  place  of  this  solemnity  was  the  Crissaean 
plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hippo- 
dromus  or  racecourse,*  a  stadium  of  1000  feet  in 
length,*  and  a  theatre,  kt  which  the  musical  con- 
tests took  place.'  A  gymnasium,  prytaneum,  anc 
other  buildings  of  this  kind  probably  existed  here 
as  at  Olympia,  although  they  are  not  mentioned 


1 .  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  78.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii.— Adams,  Append., 
8.  V.)— 2.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.— Anslol.,  Mel.,  iv.,  t.— DioKror., 
v.,  142.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Arislot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  3.— 
^(Elian.  N.  A.,  iv.,  5.— Adams».  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Theophr.,  ir  : 
12,  &c.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  107.— Fee,  Floro  de  Vu'/ilp.p.  J34.— Mar 
lyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  67. — Adams,  Appeo*!.  s.  v.) — 6.  (Pau 
X.,  37,  ♦  4.)— 6.  (Censor..  De  Djc  ^-'at.,  13  )-7  (Lucian.  »dv  :• 
docl.,  9.) 
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Once  the  Pythian  games  were  held  at  Athens,  on 
the  advice  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (01.  123,  3»), 
because  the  iEtoliau:  were  in  possession  of  the 
passes  around  Delphi. 

The  I^thian  games  were,  according  to  most 
legends,  instituted  by  Apollo  himself:*  other  tradi- 
tions referred  them  to  ancient  heroes,  such  as  Am- 
phictyon,  Adrastus,  Diomedes,  and  others.  They 
were  originally,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  reli- 
gious panegyris,  occasioned  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  the  sacred  games  are  said  to  have  been  at  first 
only  a  musical  contest,  which  consisted  in  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  honour  of  the  Pythian  god  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara.'  Some  of  the  poets, 
however,  and  mythographers  represent  even  the 
gods  and  the  early  heroes  as  engaged  in  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  contests  at  the  Pythian  games.  But 
such  statements,  numerous  as  they  are,  can  prove 
nothing ;  they  are  anaclironisms  in  which  late  wri- 
ters were  fond  of  indulging.  The  description  of  the 
Pythian  games  in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  Electra, 
makes  Orestes  take  part,  belongs  to  this  class. 
The  Pythian  games  must,  on  account  of  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  Delphic  oracle,  have  become  a  national 
festival  for  all  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period ; 
and  when  Solon  fixed  pecuniary  rewards  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  victors  in  the  great  national 
festivals,  the  Pythian  agon  was  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded in  the  number,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.* 

Whether  gymnastic  contests  had  been  performed 
at  the  Pythian  games  previous  to  01.  47  is  un- 
certain. Bockh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds  of 
games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pythia  from  early 
times,  but  that  afterward  the  gymnastic  games 
were  neglected ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  about  01.  47  they  did  not  exist  at 
Delphi.  Down  to  01.  48  the  Delphians  themselves 
had  been  the  agonothets  at  the  Pythian  games. 
Out  in  the  third  year  of  this  olympiad,  when,  after 
the  Crissean  war,  the  Amphictyons  took  the  man- 
agement under  their  care,  they  naturally  became 
the  agonothetse.*  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  from  this  time,* 
and  others  say  that  henceforth  they  were  called 
Pythian  games.  Owing  to  their  being  under  the 
management  of  the  Amphictyons,  they  are  some- 
times called  *Afi<^tKrvoviKu  udXa.''  From  01.  48,  3, 
the  Pythiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an  eera,  and 
the  first  celebration  under  the  Amphictyons  was 
the  first  Pythiad.  Pausanias*  expressly  states  that 
in  this  year  the  original  musical  contest  in  Kidapip- 
dia  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  ttvX(f>6iaf  i.  c, 
singing  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and 
by  that  of  flute-playing  alone.  Strabo,*  in,  speak- 
ing of  these  innovations,  does  not  mention  the 
xv?.(jdlaj  but  States  that  the  contest  of  cithara-play- 
ers  {KtBapiarai)  was  added,  while  Pausanias  assigns 
the  introduction  of  this  contest  to  the  eighth  Pyth- 
iad. One  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian 
games,  in  which  only  flute  and  cithara-players  took 
part,  was  the  so-called  vouo^  IlvdiKog,  which,  at 
least  in  subsequent  times,  consisted  of  five  parts, 
viz.,  uvuKpovaigy  dfineipOy  KaTOKeXevafw^^  la^t  koX 
iuKTv?.oif  and  avpiyyeg.  The  whole  of  this  vofio^ 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  of  Apollo 
with  the  dragon,  and  of  his  victory  over  the  mon- 
ster.^® A  somewhat  different  account  of  the  parts 
of  this  vofiog  is  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,^^ 
and  by  Pollux." 

1.  (Vid.  Plut.,  Demetr.,  40.— Conini,  Fast  Att.,  ir.,  p.  77.)— 
1  (Atheii.,  XV.,  p.  701.  — Schol.,  Aryum.  ad  Find.,  Pyth.)— 3. 
(Paul.,  X.,  7,  (t  a.— Strab.,  ix.,  p.  421.)— 4.  (Diog.  Lafirt.,i..  55.) 
—5.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  421.-  Paui.,  x.,  17,  ^  3.)  — 6.  (Phot.,  Cod., 
p.  533,  ed.  Bekker.)— 7.  (Heliod.,  iEthiop.,  iy.,  1.)— 8.  (I.  c.)— 
7.  (I.e.)— 10.  (Strabo,  I.e.)- 11.  (Argum.  ad  Pyth.)  — 12  (ir., 
$1,  81.) 


Besides  these  innovations  in  the  mosical  cua 
tests  which  were  made  in  the  first  Fytbiad,  suck 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  as  were  then  cus- 
tomary at  Olympia  were  either  revived  at  Delphi, 
or  introduced  for  the  first  time.    The  chariot- race 
with  four  horses  was  not  introduced  till  the  second 
Pythiad.^    Some  games,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
adopted,  which  had  not  yet  been  practised  at  Olym- 
pia, viz.,  the  doXix6(  and  the  diavko^  for  boys.     In 
the  first  Pythiad  the  victors  received  ;tp9^ara  as 
their  prize,  but  in  the  second  a  cha^df  t  was  estab- 
lished as  tlie  reward  for  the  victors.*    The  scholi 
asts  on  Pindar  reckon  the  first  Pythiad  from  this 
introduction  of  the  chaplet,  and  their  system  has 
been  followed  by  most  modem  chronologers,  though 
Pausanias  expressly  assigns  this  institution  to  the 
second  Pythiad.*    The  ovAydio,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  first  Pythiad,  was  omitted  at  the  sec- 
ond and  ever  after,  as  only  elegies  and  dp7»-o(  had 
been  sung  to  the  flute,  which  were  thought  too 
melancholy  for  this  solemnity.    The  TeOplrrTro^^  or 
chariot-race  with  four  horses,  however,  was  added 
in  the  same  Pythiad.    In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (Ol 
65,  8),  the  contest  in  playing  the  cithara  without 
singing  was  introduced;  in  Pythiad  23,  the  foot- 
race in  arms  was  added  ;  in  Pythiad  48,  the  chari- 
ot-race with  two  full-grown  horses  {avvutpiSo^  Spo 
fxo^)  was  performed  for  the  first  time ;  in  Pythiad 
53,  the  chariot-race  with  four  foals  was  introduced 
In  Pythiad  61,  the  pancratium  for  boys  ;  in  P)-thiad 
.  63,  the  horserace  with  foals ;  and  in  Pylliiad  69, 
!  the  chariot-race  with  two  foals,  were  introduced  • 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  tragedy,  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitations  of  his- 
■  torical    compositions,  -are   expressly   mentioned.' 
I  Works  of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures,  weie  ex- 
I  hibited  to  the  assembled  Greeks,  and  prizes  were 
'awarded  to  those  who  had  produced  the  finest 
works.*    The  musical  and  artistic  contests  were 
at  all  times  the  most  prominent  features  of  tb€ 
Pythian  games,  and  in  this  respect  they  even  ex 
celled  the  Olympic  games. 

Previous  to  01.  48,  the  Pythian  games  had  ben 
an  hvaeTfiplgf  that  is,  they  had  been  celebrated  at 
the  end  of  every  eighth  year;  but  in  01.  48,  3,  thejr 
became,  like  the  Olympia,  a  irevraeTrfpi^,  i.  e.,  they 
were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year;  and  a 
Pythiad,  therefore,  ever  since  the  time  that  it  wa* 
used  as  an  asra,  comprehended  a  space  of  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad,"' 
Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct  statements,  in- 
ferred from  Thucydides*  that  the  Pythian  games 
were  held  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
every  olympiad.  Respecting  this  controversy,  see 
Krause,  /.  c,  p.  29,  &c.  As  for  the  season  of  the 
Pythian  games,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  held 
in  the  spring ;  and  most  writers  believe  that  it  was 
in  the  month  of  Bysius,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  B5ckh,*  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  games  took  place  in  the 
month  of  Bucatius,  which  followed  after  the  month 
of  Bysius,  and  that  this  month  must  be  considered 
as  the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  The  games 
lasted  for  several  days,  as  is  expressly  mentionetl 
by  Sophocles,^*  but  we  do  not  know  how  many 
When  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  day  of  the  Pyth- 
ian agcn,  they  are  probably  thinking  of  the  musical 
agon  alone,  which  was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  games,  and  probably  took  place  on  the  7ih  of 


1.  (Paut.,  X.,  7,  «  3.)— 8.  (Paiu..  and  Schot.  ad  PintL,  1.  e.)~ 
3.  ( Vid.  Clinton,  F.  U.,  p.  195.— Krause,  Die  Pyth.  Ncm^  Ae. 
p. 21,  &c.)— 4.  (Pau» ,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Philort.,  Vit.  Soph.,  11^37,  ••— 
Plut.,  Sympoe.,  li.,  4.)— 0.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxr.,  35.)— 7.  iHm 
1.  c— Died.,  XT.,  00.— Compare  Clinton,  F.  H.,  p.  l9&.h-9  In. 
117  ;  T.,  1.}— 9.  (ad  Coip.  Inwrript.,  n.  1886.)- 10  (Ekct.  Me 
Ac.) 


FVTHIAN  GAMES 


QUAJ»RAUESIMA. 


Bdcatius.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that 
aU  the  nuiuerous  games  should  have  taken  place  on 
one  day. 

The  concourse  of  strangers  at  the  season  of  this 
panegyns  must  have  been  very  great,  as  undoubt- 
edly ail  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  attend.  The 
states  belonging  to  the  amphictyony  of  Delphi  had 
to  send  their  theori  in  the  month  of  Bysius,  some 
time  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival  it- 
self.^ AU  theori  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  on 
this  occasion  were  called  UvdalaToi,*  and  the  the- 
ories sent  by  the  Athenians  were  always  particu> 
larly  brilliant.'  As  regards  sacrifices,  processions, 
and  other  solemnities,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
resembled,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  Olympia. 
A  splendid,  though  probably,  in  some  degree,  ficti- 
tious description  of  a  theoria  of  Thcssalians,  may 
be  read  in  Heliodorus.* 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  games  were 
performed,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  with  the 
exception  of  some  allusions  in  Pindar  and  a  few 
remarks  of  Plutarch.  The  latter*  says  that  the 
musical  contests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  Sophocles  it  is  clear  that  the  gymnas- 
tic contests  preceded  the  horse  and  chariot  races. 
Every  game,  moreover,  which  was  performed  by 
men  and  by  hoys,  was  always  first  performed  by 
the  latter.* 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  01.  48,  the 
Delphians  had  the  management  of  the  Pythian 
games;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  previous  to  that  time,  nothing  is  known. 
When  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons«  especial  persons  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  games  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  They  were  called  kmfuXjjTal,^  and  an- 
swered to  the  Olympian  hellanodics.  Their  num- 
^r  is  unknown.^  In  later  times  it  was  decreed  by 
(be  Amphictyons  that  King  Philip,  with  the  Thes- 
Balians  and  Boeotians,  should  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  the  games  ;*  but  atlerward,  and  even 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  Amphict.v  ons  again 
appear  in  the  possession  of  this  privilege  ^*  The 
iictfieXijTaX  had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  fiaaTiyo^pot,,  who  executed  any 
punishment  at  their  command,  and  thus  answered 
to  the  Olympian  dA-iJrax." 

The  prize  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
games  was  from  the  time  of  the  second  Pythiad  a 
laurel  chaplet,  so  that  they  then  became  an  uyuw 
cre^viTTjg,  while  before  they  had  been  an  ayuv 
vpr/lfiaTiTfic.^*  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the  victor 
here,  as  at  Olympia,  received  the  symbolic  palm- 
branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  statue 
erected  in  the  Crissaean  plain.^' 

The  time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 
solemnized  is  not  certain,  but  they  probably  lasted 
as  long  as  the  Olympic  games,  t.  c,  down  to  the 
year  A.D.  394.  In  A.D.  191,  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus  ;^*  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  they  still  continued  to 
be  held,  as  is  manifest  from  his  own  words." 

Pythian  games  of  less  importance  were  celebra- 
ted in  a  great  many  other  places  where  the  worship 
of  Apollo  was  introduced ;  and  the  games  of  Del- 
phi are  sometimes  distinguished  from  these  lesser 
Pythia  by  the  addition  of  the  words  iv  ArX^otf. 
But  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  lesser 
Pythia  are  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ancient 

I.  (B6ckh  ad  Ci»rp.  ln»^s  :  )—2.  (Slrab.,  ix.,  p.  404.)— 3. 
(Sckol.  ad  Ariitoph.,  Av.,  1585.}— 4.  (^th.,  ii.,  34.)— 5.  (Symp., 
ii.,  4. —  Compare  Philastr.,  Apoll.  Tyan.,  vi.,  10.)  — 6.  (Plut., 
Sjmp.,  }i.»  5.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Symp..  ii..  4  ;  vii.,  5.)—^-  (Krause,  1. 
c,  p.  44-)— 9.(Diod.,XTi,,60.)— 10.  (Philostr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  ii., 27.) 
-II.  (Luc,  udr.  indoct.,  »,  «&c.)— IS.  (Paui.,  x.,  7,  ♦  3.— Schol, 
ID  Argtiin.  ad  Pind.,  Pyth.)— 13.  (Plut.,  Symp.,  viii.,  4.— Paus., 
vt  ,  19.  ^  3;  17,  «  1.— Juftin,  zzir.,  7,  10.)— 14  (Vit.  Soph  ,  ii., 
f7.>.-.15.  (JuL,  Epist.  pro  Argiy.y  p.  39  A.) 


writers,  and  are  onlj  known  from  coins  oi  inscnp 
tioiis,  we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  when 
they  were  held :  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  Antiochia,  Carthsea  in  the  island  of  Ceos,' 
Carthage,*  Cibyra  in  Phrygia,  Delos,»  Emisa  in 
Syria,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  Magnesia,  Megara,' 
Miletus,  Neapolis  in  Italy,  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  Ni- 
comedia,  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  Perge  in  Pamphylia, 
Perinthus  on  the  Propontis,  Philippopolis  in  Thrace, 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  Sicyon,*  Taba  in  Caria,  Thes- 
salonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Thrace,  Thyatira,  and 
Tralles  in  Lydia,  Tripolis  on  the  Maeander,  in 
Caria.* 

PYXIS,  dim.  PYXIDULA  {nv^ig,  dim.  Trv^Stov), 
a  Casket,  a  Jewel-box.^  Quintilian"  produces  this 
term  as  an  example  of  catachresis,  because  it  prop- 
erly denoted  that  which  was  made  of  box  {nv^og), 
but  was  applied  to  things  of  similar  form  and  use 
made  of  any  other  material.  In  fact,  the  caskets 
in  which  the  ladies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jew 
els  and  other  ornaments,  were  made  of  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  They 
were  also  much  enriched  with  sculpture.  A  silver 
coffer,  2  feet  long,  1^  wide,  and  1  deep,  most  elab- 
orately adorned  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  is  de- 
scribed by  Bottiger.*    The  annexed  wuodcut  (from 


Ant.  d'Ercolano,  vol.  ii.,  tab.  7)  represents  a  plain 
jewel-box,  out  of  which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  rib- 
and or  fillet.  Nero  deposited  his  beard  in  a  valua- 
ble pyxis  when  he  shaved  for  the  first  time.  ( Vid 
Barba,  p.  138.) 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  boxes  used  to  coii' 
taia  drugs  or  poison,*®  and  to  metallic  rings  employ 
ed  in  machinery." 

*PYXUS  (TTv^of),  the  Boxwood- tree.  {Vtd 
Buzus.) 

Q. 
QUADRAGESIMA,  the  fortieth  patt  of  the  Un 
ported  goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  portori 
um.*'  Tacitus^'  says  that  the  quadragesima  wai 
abolished  by  Nero,  and  had  not  been  imposed  agai^ 
{manct  abolitio  quadragesima) ;  but  it  appears  mosi 
probable  that  this  quadragesima  abolished  by  Nerc 
was  not  the  portorium,  but  the  tax  imposed  by  Ca- 
ligula** of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  all  proper- 
ty respecting  which  there  was  any  lawsuit.  That 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  opinion  appears  from 
the  fact  that  we  never  read  of  this  tax  upon  law- 
suits after  the  time  of  Nero,  while  the  former  one 
is  mentioned  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 
Considerable  difficulty,  however,  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  the  coins  of  Galba  having 
Quadragesima  Remissa  upon  them,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  contradict  the  passage  of 
Tacitus,  and  by  others  to  prove  that  Galba  ahoi- 
isked  the  quadragesima  of  the  portorium.  The 
words,  however,  do  not  necessarily  imply  this :  it 
was  common,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  want,  oi 
as  an  act  of  special  favour,  for  the  emperors  t« 
remit  certain  taxes  for  a  certain  period,  and  it  ii 


1.  (Athen.,  x.,  p.  456,  467.)— 2.  (TertulK  Srorp.,  6.)— 3.  (Di- 
ony«.  Perieff.,  5W.)— 4.  (Schol.  ad  PirV  Nem.,  v.,  84— OI 
xiii.,  155.— Philostr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  i.,  3.)— (  (Piii^.,  Olym.,  xjii., 
105,  with  the  schol.— Nem.,  ix.,  51.)— 6.  (Kranse,  Die  Pythira, 
Nemeoa,  and  Iithmien,  p.  1-106.)— 7  (Mart.,  ix.,38.)— «.  (riii., 
6,  it  35.)— 9.  (Sabina,  i.,  p.  64-80,  pi.  iii.)— 10.  (Cic,  Pro  Cnlio, 
25-89.- QuintiL,  ti.,  S,  ^  25.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xviii.,  II,  & 
99.)_12.  (Saet.,  Vcapas.,  i. ->  Qaintil.,  Declam.,  S^.-^Sjai 
mach.,  £pi«t.,  t.,  09,  65.)— 13.  (Ann.,  xiii.,  91.)- 14.  (SmC 
Cal..40.) 

(an 


QUiESTOR. 

prut  1  Ji )  that  the  coins  of  Galba  were  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  such  a  remission,  and  not  of  an 
abolition  of  the  tax.  (See  Burmann,  De  VectigaL.^ 
p.  64,  &.C.,  who  cue  troverts  the  opinions  of  Span- 
heim,  De  Prast.  ct  Usu  Numism.y  vol.  ii.,  p.  549.) 

QUADK.ANS.     {Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 

QUADRANTAL.     {Vid.  Cubus.) 

QUADRI'GA.     (Vid.  Biga,  Currus.) 

QUADRIGATUS.     (Vtd  Bioatus.) 

QUA'DRUPES.     {Vid.  Pauperies.) 

QUADRUPLATO'RES,  public  informers  or  ao- 
tiusers,  were  so  called,  either  because  they  received 
a  fourth  part  of  the  criminal's  property,  or  because 
those  who  were  convicted  were  condemned  to  pay 
fourfold  {quadrupli  damnari)^  as  in  cases  of  violation 
i)f  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury,  &c.*  We 
Itnow  that  on  some  occasions  the  accuser  received 
\  fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused  ;•  but 
the  other  explanation  of  the  word  may  also  be  cor- 
rect, because  usurers  who  violated  the  law  were 
jjubjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.'  When  the  general  right  of  accusation 
was  given,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  springing 
up  of  the  quadruplatores,  is  uncertain ;  but  origi- 
nally all  fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and 
while  that  was  the  case,  the  accusations,  no  doubt, 
were  brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.*  Even  under 
the  Republic,  an  accusation  of  a  public  officer,  who 
nad  merited  it  by  his  crimes,  was  considered  a  ser- 
vice rendcTcd  to  the  state  :  the  name  of  quadru- 
platores seems  to  have  been  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  mercenary  or  false  accusers.*  Sene- 
ca* calls  those  who  sought  great  returns  for  small 
favours  Quadruplatores  heneficiomm  suorum. 

QIJADRI>PL1CATI0.     {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

QU.ESriONES,  QU.'ESTIONES  PERPETUUS. 
{Vid.  Judex,  p.  552  ;  PiiiETOR,  p.  806.) 

QU.ESl'OR  is  a  name  which  was  given  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  Roman  officers.  It  is  derived 
from  quc^ro,  and  Varro'  gives  a  definition  which 
imbi  ices  the  principal  functions  of  both  classes  of 
.ifficers  :  "  Quccs tores  a  qaarejido,  qui  conquirercnt 
pnbliras  pecumas  ct  maleficia."  The  one  class,  there- 
fore, had  to  do  with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of 
*.*^=.  public  revenues,  and  the  others  were  a  kind 
of  public  accusers.  The  former  bore  the  name  of 
qiKcstorcs  classici,  the  latter  of  qucestores  parricidii.^ 

The  qxicEstores  parricidii  were,  as  we  have  said, 
public  accusers,  two  in  number,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  offence,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution.' Respecting  their  confusion  with  the  du- 
umviri perduellionis,  see  Perduellionis  Duumviri. 
All  testimonies  agree  that  these  public  accusers 
pxisted  at  Rome  during  the  period  of  the  kings, 
llioujrh  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by  which  king 
Ihcy  were  instituted,^"  as  some  mention  them  in  the 
reijin  of  Rouiulus,  and  others  in  that  of  Numa. 
Wlirn  Ulpian  tnkes  it  for  certain  that  they  occurred 
in  tlio  lime  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  he  al)pears  to  con- 
found tlieni,  like  other  writers,  with  the  duumviri 
perduellionis.  who  in  this  reign  acted  as  judges  in 
the  case  of  Iloralius,  who  haa  slain  his  sister.  Du- 
ring the  kingly  period  there  occurs  no  instance  in 
which  it  could  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  the 
vjusestores  parricidii  took  a  part.  As  thus  everything 
J8  so  uncertain,  and  as  the  late  writers  are  guilty  of 
such  manifest  confusions,  we  can  say  no  more  than 
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that  such  public  accusers  existed,  and  infer,  fnnr 
the  analogy  of  later  times,  that  they  were  appoint«l 
by  the  populus  on  the  presentation  of  the  king.  Ir 
the  early  period  of  the  Republic  the  quaestores  par- 
ricidii apoear  to  have  become  a  standing  office, 
which,  like  others,  was  held  only  for  one  year' 
They  were  appointed  by  the  populus  or  the  ruricf 
<;n  the  |)resentation  of  the  consuls.*  When  iheaf 
Iquajstores  discovered  that  a  capital  ofTencp  had 
I  been  committed,  they  had  to  bring  the  charge  before 
the  comitia  for  trial.*  They  convoked  the  comilia 
through  the  person  of  a  trumpeter,  who  proelaimcd 
the  day  of  meeting  from  the  Capitol,  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  house  of  the  accused.*  \VhcQ 
the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the  people, 
the  qua?stores  parricidii  executed  it  ;  thus  they 
threw  Spurius  Cassius  from  the  Tarpeian  rock* 
They  were  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Tweke 
Tables,  and  after  the  time  of  the  decemvirate  they 
still  continued  to  be  appointed,  though  probably  no 
longer  by  the  curies,  but  either  in  the  comitia 
centuriata  or  tributa,  which  they  therefore  must 
also  have  had  the  right  to  assemble  in  ca>fs  ol 
emergency.*  This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  B  C 
they  were  created  by  the  people  without  any  pn»- 
sentation  of  the  consuls.  From  the  year  366  B.C. 
they  are  no  longer  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  as 
their  functions  were  gradually  transferred  to  the 
triumviri  capitales'  {vid.  Triumviri  C.KfnALT.9).  and 
partly  to  the  ajdiles  and  tribunes.  {Vid.  Ji^mlk^. 
Tribuni.*)  The  quastores  parricidii  have  not  tml\ 
been  confounded  with  the  duumviri  perduellMin:? 
but  also  with  the  quacstores  classic],-  and  this  prwb- 
ably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  ceased  to  It  ap 
pointed  at  such  an  early  period,  and  that  the  iw 
kinds  of  quaestors  are  seldom  distinguished  in  an 
cient  writers  by  their  characteristic  epithets. 

'i'he  qiKcslorcs  classici  were  officers  inlrustei 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money.  Their  distio 
guishing  epithet  classici  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer  except  Lydus,**  who,  however,  pves 
an  absurd  interpretation  of  it.  Niebuhr^*  refers  it  to 
their  having  been  elected  by  the  centuries  ever 
since  the  time  of  Valerius  Publicola,  who  is  s^aiJ  to 
have  first  instituted  the  office."  They  were  at  tir^t 
only  two  in  number,  and,  of  course,  taken  only  from 
the  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  stiprrmc  au- 
ministration  of  the  finances,  the  qnsstors  were  in 
some  measure  only  its  agents  or  paymasters,  fur 
they  could  not  dispose  ot  any  part  of  the  puMi'' 
money  without  being  directed  by  the  senate.  Their 
duties  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  n*-ers- 
sary  payments  from  the  airarium,  and  receiving  the 
public  revenues.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep  cornet 
accounts  in  their  tabula  publicet.^^  Demands  w  l.ich 
any  one  might  have  on  the  aerariuro,  and  outstand- 
ing debts,  were  likewise  registered  by  them.**  Fines 
to  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered 
and  exacted  by  them.**  Another  branch  of  their 
duties,  which,  however,  was  likewise  connected 
with  the  treasuiy,  was  to  provide  the  proper  accf»ai- 
modations  for  foreign  ambassadors  and  such  persona 
as  were  connected  with  the  Republic  by  ties  of 
public  hospitality.  Lastly,  they  were  charged  will 
the  care  of  the  burials  and  monuments  of  distin- 
guished men,  the  expenses  for  which  had  been 


1.  (Pseutlo-Asccn.  in  ('ic,  Divin.,  ^  24,  p.  110,  od.  Orelli ;  in 
Verr.,  IL,  ii.,  ^  '21,  p.  20H.  — Festus,  s.  v.)  — 2.  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv., 
81.) -3.  (Cato.  De  Re  Rust.,  iuit.)— 4.  (Niehuhr,  Rfim.  Gesch., 
iT-,  p.  44.)  —5.  (Cic,  Uiv..  ii.,  7  ;  c.  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  7.  — Plant., 
Pere.,  i.,  2,  10.— Liv.,  iii.,  72.)— 6.  (De  Benef.,  vii.,25.)— 7.  (De 
Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  24,  ed.  Bip.)— 8.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  8.  2,  ^  22,  23.) 
—ft  (Festus,  8.  V.  Parici  and  Quxstores  — Liv.,  ii.,  41. — ^Dionys., 
•in.,  p.  516  ed.  SylU )— 10.  ^Fest.,  L  c— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ».,  «.— 
I>i*.  1,  tit.  i3.)  I 


1.  (Lit.,  iii.,  24,  25.) -2.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2.  >.  2,  ♦  M.-TBctt ,  I 
c.)  — 3.  (Liv.,  iii.,  24. -- Dionys.,  viii.,  p.  544.)— 4.  (Vtriti.  I'' 
Linjj.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  75,  &c.,  ed.  Bip.) — 5.  (Dionvs  ,  ttii.,  p.  546.— 
Liv.,  ii.,  41.— Cic,  De  Rcpub.,  ii.,  35.)— 6. '(Vairo,  l)f  Line 
Lnt.,  v.,  p.  76.)-  7.  (Varro,  iv.,  p.  24.- VaL  Max  ,r.,  4. «  7 ;  >ii:. 
4,  ^  2.— Sallust,  Cat.,  55.)— 8.  (Niebahr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  j 
44.— ZacharijB,  Snlla,  hi?  .  -ilner,  Ac,  ii.,  p.  147,  &c.)-9.  .TV 
cit.,  1.  c— Zonar.,vii.,  13,  Ac.)— 10.  (De  Maa.,  i.,27.>-II.  (ii- 
p.  430.)  — 12.  (Pint.,  Publ.,  12.)— 13.  (Polyb,  ti.,  II.)— M 
(Pseudo-Aacon.  in  Verr.,  p.  158,  ed.  Orelli.— Plut.,  Cat.  Mia.  •• 
—-14.  (Liv..  xxrriii.,  60.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  21*..) 
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iecrued  by  the  senate  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treas- 
ury. In  the  serarium,  and,  consequently,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  questors,  were  kept  the 
books  in  which  the  scnatus  consulta  were  regis- 
tered,* while  the  original  documents  were  in  the 
Keeping  of  the  aediles,  until  Augustus  transferred 
the  care  of  them  "ilso  to  the  quaestors.*  ; 

In  the  year  B.O.  421  the  number  of  qusestors  was  ' 
ioublcd,  and  the  tribunes  tried  to  effect,  by  an  , 
amendment  of  the  law,  that  a  part  (probably  two)  { 
of  the  quiestors  should  be  plebeians.^    This  attempt ' 
was  indeed  frustrated,  but  the  interrex  L.  Papirius  I 
efl<;cted  a  compromise,  that  the  election  should  not  | 
be  restricted  to  either  order.    After  this  law  was 
carried,  eleven  years'  passed  without  any  plebeian 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  quaestor,  until,  in  B.C. 
•i09,  ^hree  of  the  four  quaestors  were  plebeians.*    A  ' 
persLJ  who  had  held  the  office  of  quaestor  had  un- 1 
douhiedly,  as  in  later  times,  the  right  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  senate,  unless  he  was  excluded  as  un-  j 
worthy  by  the  next  censors.     And  this  was  proba-  ' 
biy  the  reason  why  the  patricians  so  determinately  I 
opposed  the  admission  of  plebeians  to  this  office.  ' 
( Vid.  Se.vatus.)    Henceforth  the  consuls,  whenever 
tliey  took  the  field  against  an  enemy,  were  accom- 
panied by  one  quaestor  each,  who  at  first  had  only 
Hi  superintend  the  sale  of  the  booty,  the  produce  of 
which  was  either  divided  among  the  legion,  or  was 
transferred  to  the  aerarium.*    Subsequently,  how- 
over,  we  find  that  these  quaestors  also  kept  the 
funds  of  the  army,  which  they  had  received  from 
the  treasury  at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their 
pay ;   they  were,  in  fiict.  the  paymasters  in  the 
army.*    The  two  other  quaestors,  who  remained  at 
Rome,  continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties  as 
before,  and  were  distinguished  from  those  who  ac- 
companied the  consuls  by  the  epithet  urbani.     In 
the  year  B.C.  265,  after  the   Romans  had  made 
tlieniselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  con.se- 
quence,  the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  laborious  and 
important,  the  number  of  quaislors  was  again  doub- 
led to  eight;'  and  it  is  probable  that  henceforth 
their  number  continued  to  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Empire  became  extended.     One  of  the 
eight  quaestors  was  appointed  by  lot  to  ihequastura 
OsUensisy  a  most  laborious  and  important  post,  as 
he  had  to  provide  Rome  with  corn.*     Besides  the 
quaestor  Ostiensis,  who  resided  at  Ostia,  three  other 
quaestors  were  distributed  in  Italy,  to  raise  those 
parts  of  the  revenue  which  were  not  farmed  by  the 
puhlicani,  and  to  control  the  latter.     One  of  them 
resided  at  Gales,  and  the  two  others  probably  in 
towns   on   the  Upper  Sea.*    The  two  remaining 
quustors,  who  were  sent  to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of 
be- low. 

Sulla,  in  his  dictatorship,  raised  the  number  of 
quaestors  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  senate  {senalui  czplen- 
du^^),  and  J.  Caesar  even  to  forty."  In  the  year  B.C. 
49  no  quaestors  were  elected,  and  Caisar  transferred 
the  keeping  of  the  aerarium  to  the  ajdiles.  From 
ill  is  time  forward  the  treasury  was  sometimes  in- 
trusted to  the  praetors,  sometimes  to  the  pragtorii, 
and  sometimes,  again,  to  quaestors.  {Vid.  .^rabium.) 
Qua?stcrs,  however,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  prov- 
"n::es,  occur  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Empire. 
Su!iie  of  them  bore  the  title  of  candidati  principis, 
and  their  only  duty  was  to  read  in  the  senate  the 
communications  which  the  princeps  had  to  make  to 


I.  (Josieph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.,  10,  10.— Plut.,  Cat.  Min  ,  17.)— 
a.  (Dioa  Caj».,  hv.,  36.)— 3.  (Liv.,  iv.,  43.— Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  430, 
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this  assembly  {lihri  principales^  cpialola,  prindput^) 
From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  all  quaes 
tors,  on  entering  upon  their  oftice,  were  obliged  tc 
give  gladiatorial  games  to  the  people  at  their  own 
expense,  whereby  the  office  became  inaccessible  to 
any  one  except  the  wealthiest  individuals.*  When 
Constantinople  had  become  the  second  capital  of 
the  Empire,  it  received,  like  Rome,  its  quaestors, 
who  had  to  give  games  to  the  people  on  entering 
upon  their  ottice ;  but  they  were  probably,  like  th. 
praetors,  elected  by  the  senate,  and  only  announced 
to  the  emperor.* 

The  proconsul  or  prastor,  who  had  the  adminis 
tration  of  a  province,  was  attended  by  a  quosstot 
This  quaestor  had  undoubtedly  to  perform  the  samb 
functions  as  tUose  who  accompanied  the  armies  into 
the  field ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  same  officers,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office,  and 
had,  consequently,  rights  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanied  the  array  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  province,  there  were  two 
quaestors,  answering  to  the  two  Ibrmer  divisions  of 
the  island  into  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  territory. 
The  one  resided  at  Liiybaeum,  the  other  at  Syra- 
cuse. Besides  the  duties  which  they  had  in  com 
mon  with  the  paymasters  of  the  armies,  they  had 
to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public  revenue  in  the 
province  which  were  not  farmed  by  the  publicani,  to 
control  the  publicani,  and  to  forward  the  sums 
raised,  together  with  the  accounts  of  them,  to  the 
airaiium.*  In  the  provinces,  the  quaestoro  had  tlje 
saa'ie  jurisdiction  as  the  curule  aediles  at  Rome.^ 
The  relation  existing  between  a  praBtor  or  procoasui 
of  a  province  and  his  quaestor  was,  according  to  an 
cient  custom,  regarded  as  resembling  that  between 
a  father  and  his  son.®  When  a  quaestor  died  in  his 
province,  the  praetors  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  pro- 
quaestor  in  his  stead  ;^  and  when  the  praetor  was 
absent,  the  quaestor  supplied  his  place,  and  was  then 
attended  by  lictors."  In  what  manner  the  provinces 
were  assigned  to  the  quaistors  after  their  election 
at  Rome  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  was  probably 
by  lot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quaestor  Ostiensis.  Bui 
in  the  consulship  of  Decimus  Drusus  and  Porcina 
it  was  decreed  that  the  provinces  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  quaestors  by  lot,  ex  senatus  consulto,* 
During  the  time  of  the  Empire  this  practice  con- 
tinued, and  if  the  number  of  quaestors  elected  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  number  of  provinces,  those 
quaestors  of  the  preceding  year  who  had  had  no  prov- 
ince might  be  sent  out.  This  was,  however,  the 
case  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  for 
in  those  of  the  emperors  there  were  no  quasstors  at 
all.  In  the  time  of  Constantino  the  title  of  quastor 
sacri  palaiii  was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  impor- 
tance, whose  office  probably  originated  in  that  of 
the  candidati  principis.  Respecting  his  power  and 
influence,  see  Walter,  Gcsck.  d.  Rom.  ii.,  p.  365. 

QU.E.STO'RII  LUDI.     ( Vid.  Ludi  Qu^stobii.) 

QU.'ESTO'RIU.M.     {Vid.  Castba.) 

(^UALUS.     {Vid.  Calathus.) 

QUANTI  MINO'RIS  is  an  actio  which  a  buyei 
had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect  of  faults 
or  imperfections  with  which  the  buyer  ought  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  ;  the  object  of  the  actio 
was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the  purchase-money. 
This  action  was  to  be  brought  within  a  year  or 


1.  (Dijf.  1,  tit.  13,  ^  2  ana  4.—  Lyd.,  De  Ma?.,  i.,  23.  —  Lam- 
prid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  43.— PIm.,  Epist.,  vii.,  la.)— 2.  (Supt.,  Claud.; 
24.— Tatit.,  Annal.,  1.  c,  xui.,  5  —Suet.,  D(/:mt.,  4.— Lamprid., 
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Within  six  months,  according  as  there  was  a  cautiq, 
or  not.*    {Vid.  Emtio  et  Venditio.) 

QUARTA'RIUS.     {Vid.  Sbxtabiob.) 

QUASILLA'RLE.    i^Vid.  Calathus.) 

QUASILLUM.     {Vid.  Calathus.) 

QUATUORVIRI  JURI  DICUNDO.  {Vtd.  Co- 
LONiA,  p.  282.) 

QUATUORVIRI  •  VIARUM  CURANDARUH, 
four  officers  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
roads  (vtiz),  were  first  appointed  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  when  so  many  public  roads  were  made  by 
the  Romans.*  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Vioeuri  of  Varro.* 

♦QUERCUS  ((JpOf),  the  Oak,  or  "  Quercus  (Linn., 
^en.  1447)  species  omntsV  "On  reading  atten- 
tively," says  Fee,  "  the  difTerent  passages  of  Virgil 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  oak,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  poet  refers  to  several  species,  the 
determination  of  which  would  not  be  an  easy  task. 
The  kind  of  oak,  however,  which  figures  most  com- 
monly in  his  verses  as  the  symbol  of  strength,  and 
which,  moreover,  from  its  majestic  beauty,  was  con- 
8ec rated  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  is  the  species 
to  which  botanists  have  given  the  name  of  Quercus 
robur,  and  which  abounds  in  Europe.''  According 
to  ancient  legends,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  served  as 
nourishment  for  the  early  race  of  mankind.  If  this 
account  be  true,  it  must  have  been  on  the  acorns  of 
the  Quercus  tlcx  that  the  primitive  race  of  mankind 
supported  themselves.  They  are  still  use^l  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  coun- 
tries in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  taste,  when  roast- 
ed, like  chestnuts.  In  the  year  1812,  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  French  troops  cantoned  in  the 
environs  of  Salamanca,  where  immense  furosts  of 
the  Quercus  ballota  exist,  lived  for  several  days  <>n 
the  fruit  of  these  trees.  "  The  species  of  oak  ue- 
scribed  by  Theophrastus  may  be  thus  arranged  :  1. 
the  dpvf  vfiepLCt  Quercus  robur. — 2.  6.  aXyLXuyj)^  Q. 
trgilops. — 3.  6.  vr'KarvipvTiXog  (uncertain). — 4.  6.  (p/rj' 
J  3f,  Q.  (Bsculus. — 5.  6.  u?.l(;>Xoto^  (uncertain). — 6.  d. 
^eXlof,  Q.  suber. — 7.  6.  irvfiodpvq  (uncertain). — 8. 
i.  oaTTpig^  <?.  c«rn*.— The  dpvg  of  Homer  is  refera- 
ble 10  both  the  Q.  ilex  and   Q.  cesculus."     {Vid. 

^'IsCULUS  )* 

QUERE'LA  INOFFICIO'SI  TESTAMENTI. 
iVtd.  Testamentum.) 

gUINA'RIUS.     ( Vid.  Denarius.) 

QUINCUNX.     {Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

QUINDECEiMVIRI.     ( Vtd.  Decemviri,  p.  340.) 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA,  the  fiftieth,  or  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  slaves  that  were 
sold,  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius.*  Tacitus,®  however,  mentions  the  twen- 
ty-fifth, or  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of 
slaves  in  the  time  of  Nero :  if  both  passages  are 
correct,  this  tax  must  have  been  increased  after 
the  time  of  Augustus,  probably  by  Caligula,  who, 
we  are  told  by  Suetonius,'  introduced  many  new 
taxes.* 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitus'  that  Nero  abolished 
the  quinquagesima ;  this  must  have  been  a  diflferent 
tax  from  the  above-mentioned  one,  and  may  have 
been  similar  to  the  quinquagesima  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero*'  in  connexion  with  the  aratores  of  Sicily. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied  at  Athens 
upon  exports  and  imports.     (Vid.  Pentecoste.) 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QUINQUA'TRIA,  a  festival 
sacred  to  Minerva,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
19th  of  March  (a.  d.  XIV.,  Kal.  Api.),  and  was  so 


1.  (Dig.  31,  tit.  1 ;  44,  tit.  3.)— 2.  (Dig.  1,  tit  8,  s.  2,  «  80.— 
Orelli,  iMcrip.,  n.  773.)— 3.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  7,ed.  MttUer.) 
—4.  (Pee,  Flore  do  Virgile,  p.  cxxjtviii.— Theopkr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  5  ; 
iii.,  5;  ir.,  6.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 5.  (Iv.,  31.)— 6.  (xiii., 
11.)-- 7.  (in  Vita,  c.  40.)— 8.  (Burmann,  De  Vectig.,  p.  M,  dec.) 
-».  (Ann.,  xiii.,  51.) -10.  (c.  Verr.,  II.,  iii.,  49.) 
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called,  according  to  Varro,^  because  it  was  the  fiftti 
day  after  the  ides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tnscii- 
lans  called  a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  ide* 
SexatruSf  and  one  on  the  seventh  Septimairus.  Gel- 
lius'  and  Festus*  also  give  the  same  etymology,  ano 
the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  too  called  a  fes 
tival  on  the  tenth  day  alter  the  ides  DednMtrus.* 
Both  Varro  and  Festus  state  that  the  quinquatnia 
was  celebrated  for  only  one  day,  but  Ovid*  sayr 
that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  and  was  fui 
this  reason  called  by  this  name :  that  on  the  first 
day  no  blood  was  shed,  but  that  on  the  last  Ibar 
there  were  contests  of  gladiators.  It  would  appear, 
however  from  the  above-mentjoned  authorities,  that 
the  first  day  was  only  the  festival  properly  so  caL- 
ed,  and  that  the  last  four  were  merely  an  addi- 
tion, made,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  to  grat- 
ify the  people,  who  became  so  passionately  fond  of 
gladiatorial  combats.  The  ancient  calendars,  too, 
assign  only  one  day  to  the  festival. 

Ovid*  says  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Minerva ;  bat, 
according  to  Festus,  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva  be- 
cause her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  consecrated 
on  that  day.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  festival,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,^  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 
were  purified ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  original- 
ly a  separate  festival,  called  Tubilustriumy*  which 
was  celebrated,  as  we  know  from  the  ancient  cal- 
endars, on  the  23d  of  March  (a.  d.  X.,  Col.  Apr.% 
and  would,  of  course,  when  the  quinquatnia  was 
extended  to  five  days,  fall  on  the  last  day  of  that 
festival. 

As  this  festival  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  it  seems 
that  women  were  accustomed  to  consult  fortune- 
tellers and  divinerp  upon  this  day.*  Domitian 
caused  it  to  be  celebrated  every  yi'at  in  his  Albao 
Villa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Alba,  and 
instituted  a  collegium  to  superintend  the  celebnilion, 
which  consisted  of  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  of 
the  exhibition  of  plays,  and  of  contests  of  orators 
and  poets  ^^ 

There  was  also  another  festival  of  this  name, 
called  Quinquatrus  Minusculte  or  Quinquatres  Mi* 
noreSf  celebrated  on  the  ides  of  June,  on  which  the 
tibicines  went  through  the  city  in  procession  to  the 
Temple  of  Minerva." 

QUINQUENNA'LIA  were  games  instituled  by- 
Nero,  A.D.  60,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festivals, 
and  celebrated,  like  the  Greek  TrevrairtjpiSec^  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years :  they  consisted  of  musicaL 
gymnastic,  and  equestrian  contests,  ard  were  called 
Neroniana.^*  Suetonius  and  Tacitus'*  say  that  such 
games  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Nero,  by 
which  they  can  only  mean  that  games  consisting 
of  the  three  contests  were  new,  since  quinquen- 
nalia  had  been  previously  instituted  both  in  honour 
of  Julius  Caesar**  and  of  Augustus."  The  quinqueo- 
nalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have  been  celebrated 
after  his  time  till  they  were  revived  again  by  Domi- 
tian in  honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter." 

QUINQUENNA'LIS.     ( Vid.  Colonu,  p.  283.) 

QUINQUEIIE'MIS.     {Vid.  Ships.) 

QUINQUERTIUM.     ( Tirf.  Pentathlon.) 

QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  were 
frequently  appoir.tcd,  under  the  Republic,  as  extraor- 
dinary magistrates  "  carry  any  measure  into  effect 
Thus  quinquemri  mcnsarii^  or  public  bankers,  wert* 
sometimes  appointed  in  times  of  great  dtstress  {wid. 


1.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  14,  ed.  Muller.)— S.  iii .  «.)-&  (•-  ▼.} 
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\Ibni»arii);  the  same  number  of  commissioners 
was  sometimes  appointed  to  superintend  the  forma- 
tion of  a  colony,  though  three  {triumviri)  was  a 
more  common  number.  {Vid.  Colonia,  p.  280.) 
We  find,  too,  that  quinqueviri  were  created  to  su- 
perintend the  repairs  of  the  wills  and  of  the  towers 
)f  the  city,^  as  well  as  for  vai  ious  other  purposes. 

Besides  the  extraordinary  commissioners  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
quinqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at  that 
time :  they  were  first  appointed  soon  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus.* 
QUINT A'NA.    {Vid.  Castra.) 
QUINTI'LIS.     {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
QUIRINA'LIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  Quirinus, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  February  (a. 
d.  XIII.,  Cal.  Marl.),  on  which  day  Romulus  (Qui- 
rinus) was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven.' 
This  festival  was  also  called  StuUorum  feria,  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  which,  see  Fornacalia. 
QUIRINA'LIS  FLAMEN.    ( Vid.  Flamen.) 
QUIRITIUM  JUS.     (  Vid.  CiviTAS,  Roman  ;  Jus. 
p.  561.) 

QUOD  JUSSU,  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Jussu,  Quod, 
Actio.) 

QUORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUM.  The 
object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  pretorian 
heres  the  possession  of  anything  belonging  to  the 
hereditas  which  another  possesses  pro  herede  or 
pro  possessore.  The  name  of  this  interdict  is  de- 
rived from  the  introductory  words,  and  it  runs  as 
follows:  ** Ait  pralor:  Quorum  bonorum  ex  edicto 
meo  nil  possessio  data  est :  quod  de  his  bonis  pro  he- 
rede out  pro  possessore  possides,  possideresve  si  nifiil 
usucaptum  esset :  quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fecisti,  uli 
desineres  possidere :  id  Uli  restiluas."  The  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  this  interdict  when  he  has  obtained 
llic  bonorum  possessio,  and  when  any  one  of  the 
four  following  conditions  apply  to  the  defendant. 
1 .  Quod  de  Mjt  Inmis  pro  herede, 

2  Aut  pro  possessore  possides. 

3  Possideresve  si  nihil  usucaptum  esset. 

4.  Quod  qmdcm  dolo  malo  fecuti,  uli  desineres  pos- 
sidere. 

7'he  first  two  conditions  are  well  understood, 
and  apply,  also,  to  the  case  of  the  hereditatis  petitio. 
The  fourth  condition  also  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
hereditatis  petitio  and  the  rei  vindicatio;  but,  in- 
3tead  of  "  quod  quidem^**  the  reading  "  quodque"  has 
been  proposed,  which  seems  to  be  required  *,  for  No. 
4  has  no  reference  to  No.  3,  but  is  itself  a  new  con- 
dition. The  words  of  No.  3  have  caused  some  dif- 
ficulty, which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

In  establishing  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  praetor 
intended  to  give  to  many  persons,  such  as  emanci- 
pated children  and  cognati,  the  same  rights  that  the 
heres  had  ;  and  his  object  was  to  accomplish  this  ef- 
fectually. The  Roman  heres  was  the  representative 
of  the  person  who  had  died  and  lefl  an  hereditas,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  representative  or  juristical  fiction  of 
the  person  of  the  dead  having  a  continued  existence 
in  the  person  of  the  heres,  the  heres  succeeded  to 
his  property,  and  to  all  his  rights  and  obligations. 
In  the  matter  of  rights  and  obligations  the  praetor 
put  the  bonorum  possessio  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  heres,  by  allowing  him  to  sue  in  re-spect  of  the 
claims  that  the  deceased  had,  and  allowing  any 
person  to  sue  him  in  respect  of  claims  against  the 
deceased,  in  an  actio  utilis  or  fictitia.*  In  respect 
to  the  property,  according  to  the  old  law  any  person 
might  take  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 


1.  (LiY.,  XJTT.,  7.)— a.  (D  ff.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  ^  3K)— 8.  (Ovid, 
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hereditas,  and  acquire  the  ownership  of  it  in  a  cer- 
tain time  by  usucapion.^  The  persons  in  whose 
favour  the  praetor's  edict  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person ;  but  if  they  found  any 
other  person  in  possession  of  anything  belonging  to 
the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  claim  It  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the  he- 
reditatis petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  interdictum  quorum  bono- 
rum  was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to  aid 
the  bonorum  possessor  in  getting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  of  the  interdictum  adipiscende 
possessionis),  and  so  commencing  the  usucapion. 
If  he  lost  the  possession  before  the  usucapion  was 
complete,  he  could,  in  most  cases,  recover  it  by 
the  possessorial  interdicts  properly  so  called,  or  by 
other  legal  means.  This,  according  to  Savigny,  is 
the  origin  of  the  bonorum  possessio. 

In  course  of  time,  when  bonitarian  ownership  (m 
bonis)  was  fully  established,  and  coexisted  with 
Quiritarian  ownership,  this  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  attributed  to  the  bonorum  possessor  after  he 
had  acquired  the  bonorum  possessio,  and  thus  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  ex  jure  Quiritium  be- 
came his  in  bonis,  and  finally,  by  usucapion,  ex 
jure  Quiritium,  though  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
most  of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  own- 
ership. Ultimately  the  bonorum  possessio  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  hereditas,  and  the  like 
forms  of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real 
hereditas  were  applied  to  the  case  of  the  bonorum 
possessio:  thus  arose  the  possessoria  hereditatis 
petitio,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gains,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aiurelius.  Thus  the  new  form  of  procedure,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  interdict  quorum  bonorum 
unnecessary  if  it  had  been  introduced  sooner,  co- 
existed with  the  interdict,  and  a  person  might  avail 
himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he  found 
best.*  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  we  find  both 
forms  of  procedure  mentioned,  though  that  of  the 
interdict  had  altogether  fallen  into  disuse.' 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  without 
respect  to  bis  title,  could,  by  usucapion  pro  herede, 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
hereditas;  and,  of  course,  the  bonorum  possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  as  much  as  the  heres. 
If  the  time  of  usucapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  first  claim,  the  heres  had  no  title 
to  the  interdict,  as  appears  from  its  terms,  for  such 
a  possessor  was  not  included  in  No.  1  or  2.  Ha- 
drian,* by  a  senatus  consultum,  changed  the  law  so 
far  as  to  protect  the  heres  against  the  completi^ 
usucapion  of  an  improbus  possessor,  and  to  restore 
the  thing  to  him.  Though  the  words  of  Gains  are 
general,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  senatuu 
consultum  of  Hadrian  did  not  apply  to  the  usucapi- 
on of  the  bonorum  possessor  nor  to  that  of  the  bonae 
fidei  possessor.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  sena- 
tus consultum  of  Hadrian  applied  to  the  bonorum 
possessor  also,  its  provisions  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  formula  of  the  interdict,  and  thus 
the  obscure  passage  No.  3  receives  a  clear  mean- 
ing, which  is  this :  You  shall  restore  that  also  which 
you  no  longer  possess  pro  possessore,  but  once  so 
possessed,  and  the  possession  of  which  has  only  lost 
that  quality  in  consequence  of  a  lucrativa  usucapio. 
According  to  this  explanation,  the  passage  No.  3 
applies  only  to  the  new  rule  of  law  established  by 
the  senatus  considtum  of  Hadrian,  which  allowed 
the  old  usucapion  of  the  improbus  possessor  to  have 
its  legal  effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  by 
compelling  restitution.  In  the  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian, consequently,  these  words  have  no  meaning 
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Rince  that  old  usucapion  forms  no  part  of  it;  yet 
the  words  have  been  retained  in  the  compilation  of 
..ustmian,  like  many  others  belonging  to  an  earlier 
age,  though  in  their  new  place  they  are  entirely  ds- 
woid  of  meaning.^ 

R. 
♦RATA,  a  species  offish, the  Skate.   ( Vid  Batis.) 
RAMNES,  RAMNENSES.     ( Vid.  Patricii.) 
*RANA,  tlie  Frofr.     {Vid.  Batrachus.) 
•RANUNC'CLUS,  a  plant.     ( Vid.  Batrachion.) 
*R APHANUS.     ( Vid,  B  haphanis.) 
RAPI  NA.   {Vid.  Bona  Rapta,  Furtum.) 
RASl  ER  or  RASTRUM,  dim.  RASTETJJJS, 
RALLlJy,  RALLUM  i^varrfp),  a  spud  {vid.  Katri- 
Nos)  a  rako,  a  hoe. 

Agreeably  to  its  derivation  from  rado,  to  scrape^ 
"raster"  denoted  a  hoe  which  in  its  operation  and 
in  its  simplest  form  resembled  the  scrapers  us'jd  by 
our  se>avenger3  in  cleansing  the  streets.  By  the 
division  of  its  blades  into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assu- 
med more  of  the  form  of  our  garden-rakes,  and  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithets  Indcn.^  and  quad- 
tideng*  according  to  the  number  of  tlie  divisions. 

The  rasler  bidcns  was  by  far  the  most  common 
•pecies,  and  hence  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  simple  name  bidcns.^  This  term  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  SiKe?.Xo.,  for  which  o/iivvrj  was 
substituted  in  the  Attic  dialect.*  The  bidcns  was 
ased  to  turn  up  the  soil,  and  thus  to  perform,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  part  of  a  plough.*  But  it  was  much 
more  commonly  used  in  the  work  called  occatio  and 
8<jAoKo-la,  i.  e.,  the  breaking  down  of  the  clods  af- 
ter ploughing.*  {Vid.  Malleus.)  Hence  it  was 
heavy.'  The  prongs  of  the  bidcns  held  by  the  rus- 
tic in  the  woodcut  at  p.  715  are  curved,  which 
agrees  with  the  description  of  the  same  implement 
in  CatuUu.s.*  Vinc-dr(?ssers  continually  used  the 
bidcns  in  hacking  and  breaking  the  lumps  of  earth, 
stirring  it,  and  collecting  it  about  the  roots  of  the 
vines.*  In  stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  digging 
Frenches,  while  the  spade  v/as  better  suited  to  the 
purpo.se  when  the  soil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rush- 
es ar.d  other  plants.**  ( Vid.  Pala.)  AVooden  rakes 
were  sometimes  used.** 
RATIO'MBUS  DISTRAHENDIS  ACTIO.  ( Vid. 

TCTELA.) 

RECEPTA;  DE  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
pra^or  declared  that  he  would  allow  an  action 
against  nautae.  caupones,  and  stabularii,  in  respect 
of  any  property  for  the  security  of  which  they  had 
undertaken  {rcccpcrint,  whence  the  name  of  the  ac- 
tion), if  they  did  not  restore  it.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  nauta  has  been  explained  {vid.  Exercitoria 
Actio)  :  the  meaning  of  caupo  follows  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  business  of  a  caupo.*'  *•  A  nauta, 
caupo,  and  stabularius  are  paid,  not  for  the  care 
which  they  take  of  a  thing,  but  the  nauta  is  paid  for 
carrying  passengers,  the  caupo  for  permitting  trav- 
ellers to  stay  in  his  caupona,  the  stabularius  for  al- 
lowing beasts  of  burden  to  stay  in  his  stables,  and 
yet  they  arc  bound  for  the  security  of  the  thing  also 
{ciistodicp.  nomine  tcnenlur).''  The  two  latter  actions 
arc  similar  to  such  actions  as  arise  among  us  against 
innkeepers  anU  livery-stable-keepers,  on  whose 
premises  losj;  or  injury  has  been  sustained  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  persons  whicli  they  have  by 


1.  (Savigny,  Ueber  das  Intcniirt  Quorum  Bononim,  Zeit- 
•t-hiift,  &c.,  vol.  V.  —  Difr.  43,  tit.  2.  — Gajus,  iv.,  144.)— 8. 
(Calo,  Do  Re  Rust.,  10.)— 3,  (Juv.,  iii.,  228.)— 4,  (Xun.,  Cvrop., 
vi.,  2,  (f  34,  36.~Aristoph.,  Nub.,  14S8,  1502.— ivcs,  601.— 
Phn-n.,  Eel.,  p.  302,  ed.  I.obfck.— Plato,  Kcpub.,  p.  426,/.— 
lini.,  Lex.  Plat.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Plm.,  II.  N.,  xvii.,  9,  s.  0.)— «. 
(Vii?.,  Georg  ,  i.,  94,  155.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  101. )-8.  (vi., 
W.)— 9.  (Vircr.,  Georg.,  ii.,  35."),  400.— Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  13  ; 
ir.,  14.— Geopon.,  v.,  25.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  6,  s.  8.— Su- 
eton.,  Nero,  19.)--11  (Col.,  De  Rp  Rust ,  ii.,  13.)— 12.  (Dig.  4 
lit.  9,  8.  5.) 
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legal  implication  undertaken  the  care  nf.  At  firft 
sight  there  seems  no  reason  for  these  piu-toria  ac- 
tiones,  as  the  person  who  naa  bustained  loss  \\a\V 
either  have  an  actio  locati  and  conduct!  in  ccse^ 
where  payment  had  been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  de 
positi  where  no  payment  had  been  agreed  on  ;  bu! 
Pomponius  suggests  that  the  reason  was  this  :  in  a 
matter  of  locatum  and  conductum,  the  receiver  wa? 
only  answerable  for  loss  in  case  he  was  guilt v  o' 
culpa ;  and  in  a  matter  of  depositum,  only  in  cas< 
he  was  guilty  of  dolus  mains  ;  but  the  rectivei 
was  liable  to  these  praetoriae  actiones  if  the  thing 
was  lost  or  mjured  even  without  any  culpa  on  his 
part,  and  he  was  only  excused  in  case  of  damnum 
fatale,  such  as  shipwreck,  piracy,  and  so  forth. 

These  praetorian  actions  in  factum  were  either 
*'  rci  persectUorict'^  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing,  or 
"  pocnaks''  for  damages.  The  former  action  might 
be  maintained  against  the  hercs  of  the  nauta,  cau- 
po, or  stabularius.  The  exercitor  of  a  ship  was  an- 
swerable for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  to  proper- 
ty, which  he  had  received  in  the  legal  sense  of  this 
term,  by  any  person  in  his  employment.  The  actio 
against  him  was  in  duplum.  The  liabihly  on  the 
part  of  caupones  and  stabularii  was  the  same :  a 
caupo,  for  instance,  was  answerable  for  loss  or 
damage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller  who  lodged 
in  his  house,  if  caused  by  those  who  were  dwelhng 
in  the  caupona,  but  not  if  caused  by  other  travel- 
lers. The  actio  for  damages  could  not  bs  main- 
tained against  the  hercs.* 

When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  litigate  had 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which  reference 
was  called  compromissum,  and  a  person  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  arbitrator  {arbttrium  recepcni), 
the  praetor  would  compel  him  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence, unless  he  had  some  legal  excuse.  The  pre- 
tor  could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as  a  consa- 
laris,  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  after  ta 
king  upon  him  the  office  of  arbitrator ;  but  he  cook 
not  compel  a  person  who  held  a  magistral  us  or  po- 
testas,  as  a  consul  or  prajtor,  for  he  had  no  impenuni 
over  them.  The  parties  were  bound  to  submit  to 
the  award  of  the  arbitrator ;  and  if  either  party  re- 
fused to  ^bide  by  it,  the  other  had  against  him  a 
poenae  petitio,  if  a  poena  was  agreed  on  in  the  com- 
promissum ;  and  if  there  was  no  poena  in  the  cum 
promissum,  he  had  an  incerti  actio.* 

RECISSO'RIA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Intercessio.  p 
M2  ) 

IlECtJPERATO'RES.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  18;  Jc 
DEX,  p.  550.) 

REDEMPTOR,  the  general  name  for  a  contract- 
or who  undertook  the  building  and  repairing  of 
public  works,  private  houses,  &,c.,  and,  in  fact,  of 
any  kind  of  work.^  The  farmers  of  the  public  tax- 
es were  also  called  Rcdemplorcs.*^ 

REDHIBITO'RIA  ACTIO  was  an  actio  which 

a  buyer  had  against  a  seller  for  rescinding  the  bar> 

gain  of  sale  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the  thing 

purchased,  which  the  buyer  was  not  acquainted 

I  with,  and  which,  according  to  the  edict  of  the  cu- 

rule  a»diles,  he  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  wiih. 

I  "Redhibere,"  says  Ulpian,  "is  so  to  act  that  the 

seller  shall  have  back  what  he  had ;  and  bccaus* 

I  this  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  is  cai. 

I  ed  '  redhibition'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  *rctld* 

!  iio.'  "    The  effect  of  the  redhibitio  was  to  rer^cind 

the  bargain,  and  to  put  both  part  ies  in  the  same 

condition  as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  place 

The  time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  redhi- 

bitoriawas  ^^  sex  menses  utiles,'''  which  wcrercckon- 


1.  (Dig-  4,  tit.  0.— Pcckii  in  Titt.,  Dig.et  Cod..AdroiDMat^ 
earn  jwrtiQentes  CotnineDtarii,  <bc.,  Amstel.,  ltS6A,) — %.  (Dif.  4> 
tit.  8.)— 3.  (Festus,  ■.  v.— ilor,  C«riii.,  iii.,  l,SJ».'Ei>..ii.»S 
7a.— Ck:.,  De  Div.,  ii.,  81.)-4  f6ig,  1»,  tit  S,  a.  «0  ♦*» 
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ed  fW>m  the  day  of  sale,  or  from  the  time  when  any 
statement  or  promise  had  been  made  relating  to 
the  matter  {dictum  promissumvet  the  words  of  the 
edict*). 

REDIMIC'ULUM  {Kadervp),  »  fiUet  attached  to 
Che  Calantica,  Diadem  a,  mitra,  or  other  headdress 
at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders  so  as 
(o  hang  on  each  side  over  the  breast.*  Redimicu- 
la  were  properly  female  ornaments ;'  and  in  the 
statues  of  Venus  they  were  imitated  m  gold> 

R£  GIA  LEX.  A  lex  regia  during  the  kingly 
period  of  Roman  history  might  have  a  twofold 
meaning.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  law  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  comitia  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  king,  and  was  thus  distinguished  from  a 
lex  tribunicia,  which  was  passed  by  the  comitia 
under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  celerum.  In 
later  times,  all  laws,  the  origin  of  which  was  at- 
tributed to  the  time  of  the  kings,  were  called  leges 
regife,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
were  all  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  kings, 
and  much  less,  as  some  modem  scholars  have  sup- 
posed, that  they  were  enacted  by  the  kings  without 
the  sanction  of  the  curies.  Some  of  these  laws 
were  preserved  and  followed  at  a  very  late  period 
of  Roman  history.  Livy^  tells  us,  that  after  the 
city  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  the  leges  regias  still 
extant  were  collected.  That  they  were  followed 
at  a  much  later  period  is  clear  from  Livy.«  Frag- 
ments of  such  laws  are  preserved  in  Festus,'  Pli- 
ny,•  and  others.*  The  minute  detail  into  which 
some  of  them  appear  to  have  entered,  allows  us  to 
infer  that  tlieir  number  was  not  small.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  leges  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
kings  cannot  be  doubted,  though  it  may  be  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  written  at  so  early  a  pe- 
i.iod.**    {Vid.  Jos  Civile,  Papibianum.) 

I'he  second  meaning  of  lex  regia  during  tne 
kingly  period  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lex  curiata  de  imperio.  (Kjrf.  Imperich.)  This 
is,  indeed,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  but 
must  be  inferred  from  the  lex  regia  which  we  meet 
with  under  the  Empire,  for  the  name  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  invented  then ;  it  must  have  come 
down  from  early  times,  when  its  meaning  was  sim- 
ilar, though  not  by  far  as  extensive.  During  the 
Empire  the  curies  continued  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings, though  they  were  only  a  shadow  of  former 
times ;  and  after  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
they  conferred  upon  him  the  imperium  in  the  an- 
cient form  by  a  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  was 
now  usually  called  lex  regia.  The  imperium,  how- 
ever, which  this  regia  lex  conferred  upon  an  em- 
peror, was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which 
in  former  times  it  had  conferred  upon  the  kings. 
It  now  embraced  all  the  rights  and  powers  which 
formerly  the  populus  Romanus  had  possessed,  so 
that  the  emperor  became  what  formerly  the  popu- 
lus had  been,  that  is,  sovereign.  Hence  he  could 
do  all  those  things  on  his  own  authority  which  had 
formerly  been  done  by  the  populus  Romanus,  or,  at 
least,  only  with  its  sanction."  A  fragment  of  such 
a  lex  regia,  conferring  the  imperium  upon  Vespa- 
sian, engraved  upon  a  brazen  table,  is  still  extant 
in  the  I.Ateran  at  Rome.  It  is  generally  called, 
though  wrongly,  Senatus  consultum  de  Vespasiani 
Troperio.  It  is  copied  in  Ernesti,  Excurs.  ii.  on 
1  acitos,  vol.  ii.,  p.  604,  &c.,  ed.  Bekker." 

1.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1.)— 2.  (Viry.,  jEh.,  ix.,  616.— Ovid,  Met.,  x., 
jtfS.) — 3.  (Fesiua,  s.  v.— Ovid,  Epist.,  ix.,  71.— Juv.,  ii.,  70.— 
Prad«nt.,  Psychom.,  448.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fa«t.,  ir.,  135-137.)— 5. 
(▼!.,  1.)— ^'  <xjcxir.,  6.)— 7.  (s.  ▼.  Flonire  and  occisum.) — 8.  (H. 
J4^  zxxiii..  10.)— 9.  (Compare  Dionys.,  ii.,  10.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
10  ;  xii.,  a.— Dig,  1,  tit.  9,  B.  S,  ff  2.)— 10.  (Dirksea.  Uelieraicht  d. 
MsbeTig^n  Versuche  zur  Kritik  and  Hentellung  de«  Textes  der 
Uaherbleibeel  von  den  Gesntzen  dci  ^Om.  KOuige,  p.  234,  Ac.) 
.]!.  (Diff.  1,  tit.  4,  a.  1.— Cod.  ..  tit.  17,  ■.  1.)— 13.  (Compare 
Tftcic.,  H  «t.,  IT.  3  6  — Niebuhr  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  341.) 
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REGIFU'GiUM  or  FUGA'LIA,  the  K.!ng  s  fljglii, 
a  festival  which  was  held  by  the  Romans  every 
year  on  the  24ih  of  February,  and,  according  to 
Verrius'  and  Ovid,*  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  King  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  Rome.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  fasti  as  nefastus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  24th  of  May  is  likewise  cidi- 
ed  Regifugium,  and  in  others  it  is  de.scribcd  as  Q. 
Rex  C.  F.,  that  is,  "  guando  rex  comitiavit  /«*,"  or 
"  guando  rex  comxtio  fugit^  Several  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  writers  have  denied  that  -either  of 
these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the  flight  of 
King  Tarquinius,'  and  are  of  opinion  that  these 
two  days  derived  their  name  from  the  symbolical 
flight  of  the  rex  sacrorum  from  the  comitium  :  for 
this  king-priest  was  generally  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  comitium,  which  was  destined  for  the 
transaction  of  political  matters,  in  which  he  could 
not  take  part.  But  on  certain  days  in  the  year, 
and  certainly  on  the  two  days  mentioned  above,  he 
had  to  go  to  the  comitium  for  the  purpose  of  offer 
ing  certain  sacrifices,  and  immediately  afler  he  had 
performed  his  functions  there  he  hastily  fled  from 
it ;  and  this  symbolical  flight  was  called  Regifu- 
gium.* 

REGULA  («avwv),  the  rulrr  used  by  scribes  foi 
drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink  ;*  also  the 
rule  used  by  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artif 
icers,  either  for  drawing  straight  lines  or  making 
plane  surfaces.'  That  it  was  marked  with  equal 
divisions,  like  our  carpenter's  rules,  is  manifest 
from  the  representations  of  it  among  the  **  ins"^»- 
menta  fabrorum  Hgnariorum"  m  the  wood-uTs  at 
pages  252,  664.  The  substance  with  which  the 
lines  were  made  was  raddle  or  red  ochre  (ju>,Tot*). 

{Vld.  LiNEA.) 

The  scalebeam  is  sometimes  called  itavuv  instead 
of  ^vydv.  ( Vid  Juoum.)  Two  rulers  were  some 
times  fixed  crossways,  in  the  form  of  the  'etter  X. 
as  a  support  for  a  piece  of  machinery.* 

REI  UXO'RIuE  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.    {Vtd.  Do*.) 

REL ATIO.     ( Vid.  Senatus  ) 

RELEGA'TIO.     (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman. > 

REMANCIPA'TIO.     ( Vid.  Emancipatio 

REMMIA  LEX.     {Vid.  Calumnia.) 

REMU'RIA.     {Vid.  Lemoeia.) 

REMUS.     {Vid.SniFB.) 

REPA'GULA.     {Vid.  Janda,  p.  626.) 

REPETUiNDiE  or  PECUNIJ3  REPETUNDJS. 
Repetunds  pecuniae  was  the  term  used  to  designate 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  socii  of  the  Roman  state 
or  individuals  claimed  to  recover  from  magistratus, 
judices,  or  publici  curatores,  which  they  had  im- 
properly taken  or  received  in  the  provinciac  or  in 
the  urbs  Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  ju- 
risdictio,  or  in  their  capacity  of  judices,  or  in  respect 
of  any  other  public  function.  Sometimes  the  word 
repetundffi  was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for 
which  compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phrase 
**  repetundarum  insimulari,  damnari;'*  and  pecuniae 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had  value. 
Originally  inquiry  was  made  into  this  oflTence  extra 
ordinem  ex  senatus  consulto,  as  appears  from  the 
case  of  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Matienus,  who 
were  accused  of  this  ofllsnce  by  the  Hispani.'  The 
flrst  lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpurnia,  which 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  tribunus  plebis  L. 
Calpumius  Piso  (B.C.  149),  who  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historical  writer.  By  this  lex  a  prn- 
tor  was  appointed  for  trying  persons  charged  with 
this  crime.  ^*    This  lex  only  applied  to  provincial 
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^agijttratus,  because  in  the  year  B.C  141,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero/  the  like  ofTence  in  a  magistratus  ur- 
banus  was  the  subject  of  a  qusstio  extra  ordinem. 
It  seems  that  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Calpumia  were 
merely  pecuniary,  and,  at  least,  did  not  comprise 
exsilium,  for  L.  Lentulus,  who  was  censor  B.C. 

147,  had  been  convicted  on  a  charge  of  repetundae 
in  the  previous  year.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was 
ascertained  by  the  ]itis  sestimatio,  or  taking  an  ac- 

imnt  of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  the  convicted 

arty  had  ill  gaily  received. 

Various  liges  De  Repetundis  were  passed  after 
the  lex  Calpurnia,  and  the  penalties  were  continually 
made  heavier.  The  lex  Junia  was  passed  probably 
about  B.C.  126,  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Junius  Pen- 
nus,  tribunus  plebis.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  proconsul  of  Macedo- 
nia, was  living  in  exile  at  Tarraco;'  for  at  least 
exsilium  was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpur- 
nia lex,  but  was  adde<l  by  some  later  lex.  This  lex 
Junia  and  the  lex  Calpurnia  are  mentioned  in  the 
lex  Servilia. 

The  lex  Servilia  Glaucia  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  praetor,  in  the  sixth 
consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  100.  This  lex  applied  to 
any  magistratus  who  had  improperly  taken  or  re- 
ceived money  from  any  private  person ;  but  a  ma- 
gistratus could  not  be  accused  during  the  term  of 
office.  The  lex  enacted  that  the  prstor  peregrinus 
should  annually  appoint  450  judices  for  the  trial  of 
this  offence :  the  judices  were  not  to  be  senators. 
The  penalties  of  the  lex  were  pecuniary  and  exsili- 
um ;  the  law  allowed  a  comperendinatio.'  Before 
the  lex  Servilia,  the  pecuniary  penalty  was  simply 
restitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  this 
lex  seems  to  have  raised  the  penalty  to  double  the 

mount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  and 

ubsc  quently  it  was  made  quadruple.    Exsilium  was 

nly  the  punishment  in  case  a  man  did  not  abide  his 
trial,  but  withdrew  from  Rome.*  Under  this  lex 
were  tried  M.  Aquillius,  P.  Rutilius,  M.  Scaurus, 
and  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus.  The  lex  gave  the  civ- 
itas  to  any  person  on  whose  complaint  a  person  was 
convicted  of  repetundae.*  When  Sigonius  was  pro- 
fessor Jit  Padua,  he  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Bembo  two  fragments  of  a  Roman  law  on  bronze, 
which,  for  reasons  apparently  sufficient,  he  consid- 
ers to  be  fragments  of  this  lex  Servilia.  The  in- 
scription, which  is  greatly  mutilated,  is  given  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius  De  Judiciis,  and  has  also  been 
published  by  Klenze,  BeroL,  1825,  but  the  writer  has 
not  seen  the  work  of  Klenze. 

The  lex  A  cilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  uncertain 
date,  was  proposed  and  carried  by  M.  Acilius  Gla- 
brio,  a  tribunus  plebis,  which  enacted  that  there 
should  be  neither  ampliatio  nor  comperendinatio. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the  lex  Caecilia  men- 
tioned by  Valerius  Maximus,*  in  which  passage,  if 
the  conjecture  is  correct,  we  should  read  Acilia  for 
Ca:cilia.^  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Acilia  or 
Servilia  was  first  enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Acilia  took  away  the  comperendinatio  which  the 
Servilia  allowed. 

The  lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatorship 
of  Sulla,  and  continued  in  force  to  the  time  of  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  It  extended  the  penalties  of  repe- 
tundae to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the  provin- 
ce 3,  ai:d  to  judices  who  received  bribes,  to  those  to 
whose  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  those  who 
did  not  give  into  the  serarium  their  proconsular  ac- 
counts (proconsulares  rationes).  The  praetor  who 
presided  over  this  quaestio  chose  the  judges  by  lot 


I.  tDo  Fin.,  ii.,  16.)-2.  (Cic,  Pro  Balbo,  11.— Yell.  Patere., 
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from  the  senators,  whence  it  appears  that  the  Ser- 
vilia lex  was  repealed  by  this  lex,  at  least  so  far  at 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  court.  This  lei 
also  allowed  ampliatio  and  comperendinatio.  The 
penalties  were  pecuniary  (litis  aestimatio)  and  the 
aquas  et  ignis  interdictio.  Under  this  lex  were  tried 
L.  Dolabella,  Cn.  Piso,  C.  Verres,  C.  Macer,  M.  Foa 
teius,  and  Lucius  Flaccns,  the  last  two  of  whoot 
were  defended  by  Cicero.  In  the  Verrinc  orations^ 
Cicero  complains  of  the  comperendinatio,  or  doubk* 
hearing  of  the  cause  which  the  lex  Cornelia  allow- 
ed, and  refers  to  the  practice  under  the  lex  Acilia, 
according  to  which  the  case  for  the  proeecution,  the 
defence,  and  the  evidence  were  only  heard  ODce, 
and  so  the  matter  was  decided.^ 

The  last  lex  De  Repetundis  was  the  lex  Julia, 
passed  in  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Julius  Cesar, 
B.C.  59.*  This  lex  consisted  of  numerous  heads 
(capita),  which  have  been  collected  by  Sigonips. 
This  lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsilium,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  litis  a»timatio,  it  enacted  that  per- 
sons convicted  under  this  lex  should  lose  their  rank, 
and  be  disqualified  from  being  witnesses,  judices,  o/ 
senators.  This  is  the  lex  which  was  commented 
on  by  the  jurists,  whose  expositions  are  preserved 
in  the  Digest'  and  in  the  Code.*  This  lex  adopted 
some  provisions  that  existed  in  previous  leges,  as, 
for  instance,  that  by  which  the  money  that  had  been 
improperly  retained  could  be  recovered  from  those 
into  whose  hands  it  could  be  traced.*  llie  lex  had 
been  passed  when  Cicero  made  his  oration  against 
Piso,  B.C.  55.*  A.  Gabinius  was  convicted  under 
this  lex.  Many  of  its  provisions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there  was 
no  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  himself,  his  legati, 
quaestor,  nor  any  one  else ;  he  did  not  even  demand 
from  the  people  what  the  lex  (Julia)  allowed  biic* 
Under  the  Empire,  the  offence  was  punishable 
with  exile.* 

In  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  the  lex  Calpumia  if 
incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Romeagainsr 
bribery  at  elections.    Bribery  is  Ambitus. 

(Sigonius,  De  Judiciis,  ii.,  c.  27,  to  which  sabee 
quent  writers  have  added  very  little.) 
REPLICA'TIO.     {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 
REPOSITO'RIA.     {Vid.  Ccena,  p.  275.) 
REPO'TIA.     ( Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  625.) 
REPU'DIUM.    ( Vid.  DivoRTiUM.) 
RES.     {Vid.  DoMiNiOM.) 
RES  MA'NCIPI.     (Ktrf.  Dominium.) 
RESCRIPTUM.     {Vid.  Constitutioses.) 

RESPONSA.      (Tw/.  JURISCONSOLTI-) 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the  sense  m 
which  the  term  will  here  be  used,  signifies  the  re- 
scinding of  a  contract  or  transaction,  so  as  to  place 
the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  one  another  which  they  occupied  before  the  coo 
tract  was  made  or  the  transaction  took  place.  Tbc 
restitutio  here  spoken  of  is  founded  on  the  Edict. 
If  the  contract  or  transaction  is  such  as  not  to  be 
valid  according  to  the  jus  civile,  this  restitutio  is 
not  needed,  and  it  only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts 
and  transactions  which  are  not  in  their  nature  or 
form  invalid.  In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the 
restitutio,  he  must  have  sustained  some  injury  ca- 
pable of  being  estimated,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tract or  transaction,  and  not  through  any  fault  of  his 
own,  except  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxr. 
annorum,  who  was  protected  by  the  restitutio  against 
the  consequences  of  his  own  carelessness.  The  in- 
jury, also,  must  be  one  for  which  the  injured  person 
has  no  other  remedy. 


1.  (in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  9.)— 2.  (Cic  in  V«t..  !«.)— 3.  {48,  UL  IK) 
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The  restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  the  com- 
plaint of  the  injured  party,  which  would  generally 
je  made  after  the  completion  of  the  transaction,  or 
tvhen  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  respect  of  the 
ransaction,  and  defends  himself  by  an  exceptio. 
The  complaint,  as  a  general  rule,  must  be  made 
Arithin  foui  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury  being 
Jiscovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable  of  bring- 
ng  his  action ;  in  the  case  of  minores,  the  four 
vears  were  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their  attain- 
ing their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  exceptio 
%here  was  no  limitation  of  time.^  According  to  the 
old  law,  the  complaint  must  be  made  within  one 
year.  ^ 

The  application  for  a  restitutio  could  only  be  made 
to  one  who  had  jurisdictio,  either  original  or  delega- 
ted, which  flowed  from  the  possession  of  the  impe- 
rium ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
be  decreed  by  the  magistratus  extra  ordinem,  or  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  a  judex.  When  a  res- 
titutio was  decreed,  each  party  restored  to  the  other 
what  he  had  received  from  him,  with  all  its  acces- 
sions and  fruits,  except  so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one 
side  might  be  set  off  against  the  interest  of  money 
to  be  returned  on  the  other  side.  All  proper  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be 
restored  were  allowed.  If  the  object  of  the  restitu- 
tio was  a  right,  the  irijured  party  was  restored  to  his 
right ;  or  if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  released 
from  the  duty. 

The  action  for  restitutio  might  be  maintained  by 
the  person  injured,  by  his  heredes,  cessionarii,  and 
sureties;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  could  only  be 
maintained  against  the  person  with  whom  the  con- 
tract had  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third  per- 
son who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  which  was 
sought  to  be  recovered,  except  when  the  actio  for 
restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta,  or  the  injured 
party  had  an  actio  in  rem,  or  when  the  right  which 
he  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
cause  :  '*  ilcm  si  qua  alia  miki  justa  causa  esse  vide- 
Vxtur  i-'.  integrum  restituam^  quod  ejus  per  leges  ple- 
bisciia,  senalus  consulla,  edicta,  decreta  principum 
licebii,"^ 

The  ground  of  the  restitutio  was,  that  the  party 
who  had  just  cause  of  complaint  had  not  bona  fide 
consented  to  the  contract  or  transaction  by  which 
he  was  injured.  The  following  are  the  chief  cases 
in  which  a  restitutio  might  be  decreed  : 

The  case  of  vis  et  metus.  When  a  man  had  act- 
ed under  the  influence  of  force,  or  reasonable  fear 
caused  by  the  acts  of  the  other  party,  he  had  an 
actio  quod  metus  causa  for  restitution  against  the 
party  who  was  the  wrong-doer,  and  also  against  an 
innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  that  which 
had  thus  illegally  been  got  from  him,  and  also  against 
the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer  if  they  were  enriched 
by  being  his  heredes.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of 
the  transaction,  he  could  defend  himself  by  an  ex- 
ceptio quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  quod  metus 
was  given  by  the  praetor  L.  Octavius,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero.' 

The  case  of  dolus.  When  a  man  was  fraudulent- 
y  induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction  which 
ras  legal  in  all  respects  saving  the  fraud,  he  had 
a'B  actio  de  dolo  maio  against  the  guilty  person  and 
his  heredes,  so  far  as  they  were  made  richer  by  the 
fraad,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  of  which  he 
had  been  defrauded,  and,  if  that  was  not  possible, 
07  compensation.  Against  a  third  party  who  was 
fi  bona  fide  possession  of  the  thing,  he  had  no  ae- 
on     If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  transaction. 


•.  fCod.,  ii.,  tit.  53,  b.  7.)— 2.  (Di|^.  4,  tit.  6.  •.  1.)— 3.  (Com- 
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he  could  defend  himself  by  the  exceptio  :  oli  mab 
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The  case  of  minores  xxv.  annorum.  A  mino 
could  by  himself  do  no  legal  act  for  which  the  as 
sent  of  a  tutor  or  curator  was  required,  and,  there- 
fore, if  he  did  such  act  by  himself,  no  restitutio  was 
necessary.  If  the  tutor  bad  given  his  auctoritas,  01 
the  curator  his  assent,  the  transaction  was  legally 
binding,  but  yet  the  minor  could  claim  restitutio  if 
he  had  sustained  injury  by  the  transaction.  Gains* 
gives  an  example  when  he  says  that,  if  too  large  an 
amount  was  inserted  in  the  condemnatio  of  the 
formula,  the  matter  is  set  right  by  the  pretor,  or,  in 
other  words,  *'reus  in  integrum  reslitutlur ;"  but  if 
too  little  was  inserted  in  the  formula,  the  pretor 
would  not  make  any  alteration;  **for,"  he  adds, 
"  the  pretor  more  readily  relieves  a  defendant  than 
a  plaintiff;  but  we  except  the  case  of  minores  xxv. 
annorum,  for  the  pretor  relieves  persons  of  this 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  committed  er- 
ror (in  vmnitnts  rebus  lapsis)." 

There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  minores 
could  obtain  no  restitutio ;  for  instance,  when  a  mi- 
nor, with  fraudulent  design,  gave  himself  out  to  be 
major;  when  he  confirmed  the  transaction  after 
becoming  of  age ;  and  in  other  cases.  The  benefit 
of  this  restitutio  belonged  to  the  heredes  of  the  mi- 
nor, and  generally,  also,  to  sureties.  The  demand 
could  only  be  made,  as  a  general  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  minor  had  the  transaction 
and  his  heredes.  The  minor  had  four  years  alter 
attaining  his  majority  in  which  he  could  sue.  The 
older  law  allowed  only  one  year.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapsed  when  he  died,  his  heres  had  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  from  the 
time  adeundi  hereditatem ;  and  if  the  heres  was  a 
minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  his  majority. 

(Ftrf.  CURATOE.) 

The  case  of  absentia :  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment,  and 
the  like  causes.'  If  a  man  had  sustained  injury  by 
his  own  absentia,  he  was  generally  entitled  to  resti- 
tutio if  the  absentia  was  unavoidable :  if  it  was  not 
unavoidable,  he  was  entitled  to  restitutio,  either  it 
he  could  have  no  redress  from  his  procurator,  or 
was  not  blameable  for  not  having  appointed  one. 
If  a  man  found  that  he  might  sustain  damage  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  his  adversary,  he  might 
avoid  that  by  entering  a  protestation  in  due  form. 

The  case  of  error,  mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannot  be  imputed  as  blame ;  and  in  such 
case,  a  man  could  always  have  restitutio  when 
another  was  enriched .  by  his  loss.  The  erroris 
causae  probatio  somewhat,  resembles  this  case.* 

The  case  of  capitis  diminutio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  manum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  per- 
son adrogated  or  in  manu.  The  prietor  restored  to 
the  creditors  of  such  persons  their  former  rights.* 

The  case  of  alienatio  judicli  mutandi  causa  facta 
is  hardly  a  case  of  restitutio,  though  sometimes  con- 
sidered such.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates  a 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  claimant  by  su*r 
stituting  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right.  In 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  praetor  gave  an  actio  in  factum  against 
the  alienor  to  the  full  value  of  the  thing.  If  a  man 
assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  the  view  of  injuring 
his  adversary  by  giving  him  a  harder  claimant  to 
deal  with,  the  adversary  could  meet  the  assignee, 
when  he  sued,  with  an  exceptio  judicii  mutandj 
causa. 
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Hie  case  of  alienatio  in  fraudem  creditorum  fa(>- 
te.*  When  a  man  was  insolvent  (non  solvendo), 
and  alienated  his  property  for  rtie  purpose  of  injuring 
his  creditors,  the  prstor's  edict  gave  the  creditors  a 
remedy.  If,  for  mstance,  a  debt  was  paid  post  bona 
possessa,  it  was  absolutely  void,  fur  the  effect  of  the 
bonorum  possessio  in  the  case  of  insolvency  was  to 
put  all  the  creditors  on  the  same  footing.  If  any 
alienation  was  made  before  the  bonorum  possessio, 
it  was  valid  in  some  cases.  A  debtor  might  reject 
anything  which  was  for  his  advantage,  for  the  prae- 
tor's edict  related  only  to  the  diminution  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  not  to  its  increase.  If  the  act  was  such 
as  to  diminish  his  property  (fraudationis  causa),  the 
creditors,  as  a  general  rule,  were  entitled  to  have 
the  act  undone.  A  creditor  who  exacted  his  just 
debt  was  entitled  to  retain  it.  The  actio  by  which 
the  creditors  destroyed  the  effect  of  an  illegal  alien- 
ation was  called  pauliana,  which  was  brought  by 
the  curator  bonorum  in  the  name  of  the  creditors, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  which  had  been  im« 
properly  aliened,  and  all  its  fruits.  The  creditors 
were  also  entitled  to  an  interdictum  fraudatorium  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  thing  that  had  been 
improperly  aliened.* 

In  the  imperial  times,  restitutio  was  also  applied 
to  the  remission  of  a  punishment,"  which  could  only 
ho  done  by  the  imperial  grace.* 

RESTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  (Firf.  Intbrcebsio, 
D  542.) 

HETIA'RIT.     ( Vid.  Gladiatoees,  p.  AiB.) 

RETrCULUM.     ( Vid.  Calantica.) 

RETIS  and  RETE,  dim.  RETICULUM  (diK- 
Tvov),  a  Net.  Nets  were  made  most  commonly  of 
(lax  from  Egypt,  Colchis,  the  vicinity  of  the  Cinyps 
in  North  Africa,  and  some  other  places.  Occasion- 
ally they  were  of  hemp.*  They  are  sometimes  call- 
ed'/ma  (A/va)  on  account  of  the  material  of  which 
I  hey  consisted.*  The  meshes  {maeula,''  ^poxot, 
dim.  (ipoxiSe^)  were  great  or  small,  according  to  the 
purposes  intended,  and  these  purposes  were  very 
various.  But  by  far  the  most  important  application 
of  network  was  to  the  three  kindred  arts  of  fowling, 
hunting,  and  fishing :  and  besides  the  general  terms 
used  alike  in  reference  to  all  these  employments, 
there  are  special  terms  to  be  explained  under  each 
of  these  heads. 

I.  In  fowling,  the  use  of  nets  was  comparatively 
limited ;»  nevertheless,  thrushes  were  caught  in 
them  ;**  and  doves  or  pigeons,  with  their  limbs  tied 
up  or  fastened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  cov- 
ered or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  that 
their  cries  might  allure  others  into  the  snare.**  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  the  paintings  in 
their  tombs,  caught  birds  in  clap  nets.** 

II.  In  hunting,  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as  in  part  to 
surround  a  space  into  which  the  beasts  of  chase, 
such  as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and  the 
bear,  were  driven  through  the  opening  lefl  on  one 
side.**  This  range  of  nets  was  flanked  by  cords,  to 
which  feathers  dyed  scarlet  and  of  other  bright  col- 
ours were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind. 
The  hunters  then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dis- 
lodged the  animals  from  their  coverts,  and  by  shouts 
And  barking  drove  them  first  within  the  formido,  as 


I  the  apparatus  of  string  and  feathers  was  caOed,  anc 
I  then,  as  they  were  scared  with  this  appearance 
I  within  the  circuit  of  the  nets.    Splendid  deserip- 
tions  of  this  scene  are  given  in  some  of  the  follow- 
ing passages,  all  of  which  allude  to  the  spacious  en- 
closure of  network.*    The  accompanymg  woodentji 
are  taken  from  two  bas-reliefs  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  marbles  at  Ince-Blundell  in  Lancashire.     In 
the  uppermost  figure,  three  servants  with  staveM 
I  carry  on  their  shoulders  a  larjre  n<»t,  which  is  intend 
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!v  ,  12.— Plin.,  Epift.,  x.,  64,  65.  — Die.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  27.)  — 4. 
(Dig.  4,  tit.  1-7  ;  44.  lit.  4.— Pauluii,  S.  R.,  i..  tit.  7-9.— Cod.,  ii., 


lit. '20  55.— Cotl.  Theod.,  ii.,  tit.  15,  16.  — Miihlenbrurh,  Doct. 
Pande<  :. — Mockeldey,  L#»hrliuoh,  Ac. — Rein,  Das  Rtim.  Priva- 
trecht.  —5.  (Varro,De  Ro  Rust.,  iii.,  5.)— 6.  (Horn.,  II..  v.,  4S7. 
— Btunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  494,  495.)-7.  (Ovid,  Epist..  t.,  19.— Var- 
ro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  11.— Memesiani,  Cyneg.,  302.)— 8.  (Helio- 
dor.,  vi.,  p.  231,  ed.  Commelin.)— 9.  (Atistoph.,  Av.,  528.)— 10. 
(Hor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  33,34.)— 11.  (Aristflph.,  Av.,  1083.)— 12.  (Wil- 
kirjon,  M;in.  and  Cusl.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  35-38,  45.)— 13.  (iElian.lI. 
A    xii.,  46.— TibuUns,  iv..  3.  12  -  Plin.,  II  N.,  xix.,  2,  ^  2.) 


ed  to  be  set  up  as  already  described."  The  fore- 
most servant  holds  by  a  leash  a  dog,  which  is  eagei 
to  pursue  the  game.  In  the  middle  figure  the  net  it 
set  up.    At  each  end  of  it  stands  a  watchman  hold 


ing  a  staff.*  Being  intended  to  take  such  larg»: 
quadrupeds  as  boars  and  deer  (which  are  seen  with- 
in it),  the  meshes  are  very  wide  (retia  rara*)  The 
net  is  supported  by  three  stakes  ((rraXtxrc.*  amco- 
nes*  vari'').  To  dispose  the  nets  in  this  manner 
was  called  retia  ponere^*  or  retia  tendere.*  Compa- 
ring it  with  the  stature  of  the  attendants,  we  percoive 
the  net  to  be  between  five  and  six  feet  high.  The 
upper  border  of  the  net  consists  of  a  slnmg  rope, 
which  was  called  ao/wJwv.**  The  figures  in  the  Uit- 
lowing  woodcut  represent  two  men  carr>'ing  the  nel 


home  after  the  chase ;  the  stakes  for  supf-OTtia^  i , 
two  of  which  they  hold  in  their  hands,  ire  torkcu  ..t 
the  top,  as  is  expressed  by  the  terms  for  theu  al- 
ready quoted,  anconea  and  von. 

Besides  the  nets  used  to  enclose  wocds  and  cov- 
erts,  or  other  large  tracts  of  country,  two  additional 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  those  authois  who  treat  on 
hunting.  All  the  three  are  mentioned  together  by 
Xenopbon  {dlKrva^  kvodutj  upicvtCt  it*  4)i  ^^^  ^J  ^^ 
mesianus.** 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  at  interrab 
in  the  same  circuit  with  the  large  hunting-net  or 
haye.  The  road-net  {plaga,  hddiov)  was  much  less 
than  the  others,  and  was  placed  across  *vMids  and 
narrow  'penings  between  bushes.  The  purse  or 
tunnel  let  {cassis^  apicvc)  was  made  with  a  bag  (sr> 
ic/ov^a^**),  intended  to  receive  the  animal  when 
chased  towards  the  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
Within  this  bag,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  were  placed 
branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it  expanded,  and  to  decoy 

1.  (ViTg.,  Oeorg.,  iii.,  411^13.— JSn..  iv.,  121,  15M59 ;  x., 
707-715.— Ovid,  Epirt..  iv.,  41,  42 ;  v.,  19,  20.— Opnan,  Cynef  ^ 
IV.,  120-123.-Eunp.,  Bacch«.  821-832.)— 2.  (Tiballa*,  u  4,«^ 
50.— Sen.,  Hippol,  i.,  1.,  44.— Propert.,  iv.,  2, 32.)— 31  (OfifMa. 
Cyncg.,  iv.,  lS4.)  — 4.  [Yix^.t  JEn.,  iv.,  131.— Hor.,  Euod^  i». 
33.)— 5.  (Oppian,  Cyneg.,  iv..  67,  Ac  — Pollux,  t.,  31.)  — f 
(Gratius,  Cyneg..  87.)— 7.  (Lucan,  iv.,  439.)— &  (Viij .,  C«otv 
i.,  307.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Art.  Amat.,  i.,  45.)— 10.  (Xen.,  De  V«nat 
vi.,  9.)— 11    (Cyneg..  299.  800.)— 12.  (Xen.,  De  Vtnat..  vi.,  T  J 
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the  ani.nalb  by  making  it  ixiYisible.     The  words  • 

upKi  c  or  cassU  are  used  metaphysically  to  denote  | 

some  certain  method  of  destruction,  and  are  more  | 

particularly  applied,  as  well  as  ufi^SXrjarpovt  which  , 

will  be  explained  immediately,  to  the  large  shawl  in  | 

which  Clytemnestra  enveloped  her  husband  in  order  , 

to  murder  him.^  ! 

III.  Fishing-nets  {uXievnKu  dUrva^)  were  of  six 

diifeicnt  kinds,  which  are  enumerated  by  Oppian'  ^ 

B8  follows :  I 

Tuv  rh  pijv  aufttXtioTpa^  tu  6k  ypidoi  xaX^ovrai,      | 

Tdyyofia  t*,  i&  imoxai  ireptf/yie^y  ifdk  ffoy^vat, 

'AAXa  6i  KixX^aKOvai  KoXvfAfMra.  I 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  were  the  oft^i-  ] 
SXtfOTpov,  or  casting- net  {funda^  jaculum^  retiacu- 
lum),  and  the  caynvriy  t.  e.,  the  drag-net  or  sean  {tra-  \ 
gvTti,^    tragula,  verriculum).     Consequently,   these  | 
two  are  the  only  kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil*  and  by  i 
Ovid/    Of  the  KdXvfifia  we  find  nowhere  any  far- 
ther mention.    We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  exact  ] 
form  and  use  of  the  ypl6o^^  although  its  comparative  . 
utility  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  con- 1 
junction  with  the  sean  and  casting-net  by  Artemi- ' 
dorus^  and  Plutarch  (Trcpt  evdvfi*).    The  ydyyojjLov 
was  a  small  net  for  catching  oysters.*    The  vT^oxn 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (/cvxXof)  fast- 1 
ened  to  a  pole,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with  the 
means  of  closing  the  circular  aperture  at  the  top.** 
The  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  dfi^CXriarpov  has  I 
been  already  mentioned.    That  it  denoted  a  casting- 
net  may  be  concluded  both  from  its  etymology  and 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by 
various  authors.'*     More  especially  the  casting-net, 
being  always  pear-shaped  or  conical,  was  suited  to 
the  use  mentioned  under  the  article  Conopeum.    Its 
I^tin  names  are  found  in  the  passages  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  above  referred 
1-),  in  l^lautus,*'  and  in  Isidorus  Hisp." 

The  English  term  scan  (which  is  also,  in  the  south 
if  England,  pronounced  and  spelt  seine,  as  in  French) 
has  been  brought  into  our  language  by  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek  cay^vtjf  through  the  Vulgate  Bible 
{mgena)  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.'*  This  net,  which, 
as  now  used  both  by  the  Arabians  and  by  our  own 
fishermen  in  Cornwall,  is  sometimes  half  a  mile 
long,  was  probably  of  equal  dimensions  among  the 
ancients,  for  they  speak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the 
compass  of  a  whole  bay."  This  circumstance  well 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  term  to  describe 
the  besieging  of  a  city :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  un- 
interrupted line  of  soldiers  was  called  aayriveveiv}* 
The  use  of  corks  {<^eX'kot,  cortices  svberini^'')  to  sup- 
port the  top,  and  of  leads  (jwXitdldeg)  to  keep  down 
the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  \yri- 
ters,"  and  is  clearly  exhibited  in  some  of  the  paint- 
ings in  Egyptian  tombs.  Leads,  and  pieces  of  wood 
serving  as  floats  instead  of  corks,  still  remain  on  a 
sean  which  is  preserved  in  the  fine  collection  of 
tl^yptian  antiquities  at  Berlin. 
REUS.  {Vid.  Actor;  Oblioationes,  p.  675.) 
REX  SACRIFI'OULUS,  REX  SACRIFICUS, 


].  (  Cwh..  Agam.,  1065, 1346, 1363. -Cho^ph.,  485.— Eiimen. 
I  la. .— 2.  (Diod.  Sic,  xvii.,  43,  p.  193,  ed.  Wess.)— 3  (Hal.,  iii., 
80-^)— 4.  (Isid.  Iliip.,  Orig.,  xix.,  5.)— 5.  (Georg.,  i,  141, 
143  i  -«.  (Art.  Amat.,  i.,  763,  764.)  — 7.  (ti.,  14.)-8.  (V.,  v.,  p. 
f08,  *ii.  Snph.)— 9.  (Hesych.,  t.  ▼.  JEachyl.,  Agam.,  332  -Ar- 
rian,  Ind.,  i..  p.  535,  ed.  Blancardi.)  — 10.  (Oppian,  Hal  ,  iv., 
SSl.i  —  !l  (Hcsind  Scut.  Hero.,  213-215.  — Herod.,  i..  141.— 
Ptalm  cxli.,  10.— Isaiah,  xix.,  8.— Hab.,  i.,  15-17,  Scptuajfint 
•nd  Vulgate  Tonlons.— St.  Matthew,  iv.,  18.— St.  Mark,  i.,  10.) 
—12.  ^Aiinar.,  I.,  i.,  87.— True,  I.,  i.,  14.)— 13.  (Orig  ,  xix.,  5.) 
—14  Ezek.,  xxvi.,  5, 14 ;  xlvii.,  10.— St.  Matthew,  xiu  ,  47,  48. 
—St.  3ohn.  xxi.,  6-11.)— 15.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xxii.,  384-387  Alci- 
phron,  i.,  17,  1ft)  — 16.  (Herod.,  iii.,  145;  vi.,  31.  — Plato,  De 
Legg.,  iii.,  prope  ftn. — Heliod.,  yii.,  p.  304,  ed.  Commelini.)— 17, 
(SidoD.  ApolL,  Epist.,  ii.,  2.  —  Plin.,  II.  N.,  xyi,.  8,  *  13.)  —  18. 
lOrid,  Tntt.,  Ill ,  IT  ,  U,  12.  -  -filiaa,  H.  A.,  xii.,  43.  -  Paus., 
/iii..  IS.  U) 


or  llEX  SACRO'RUM.  When  the  civi.  and  niilF 
tary  powers  of  the  king  were  transferred  to  two 
praetors  or  consuls,  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
republican  government  at  Rome,  these  magistrates 
were  not  invested  with  that  part  of  the  royal  dignity 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  been  the  high-priest  ol 
his  nation,  and  had  conducted  several  of  the  sacra 
publica,  but  this  priestly  part  of  his  office  was  trane 
ferred  to  a  priest  called  rex  sacrificulus  or  rex 
sacrorura.^  The  first  rex  sacrorum  was  designatc<l, 
at  the  command  of  the  consuls,  by  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  Ho  was 
always  elected  and  inaugurated  in  the  comitiacalata. 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs  ;*  and,  as  long 
as  a  rex  sacrificulus  was  appointed  at  Rome,  he 
was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he  had  no  influence 
upon  the  management  of  political  affairs,  the  pie 
beians  never  coveted  this  dignity.'  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  patricians,  too,  appear  at  last  to  have  at- 
tributed little  importance  to  the  office,  whence  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even  for  two  sue 
cessive  years,  no  rex  sacrorum  was  appointed,  and 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  last  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  office  appears  to  have  fallen  altogether  into 
disuse.  Augustus,  however,  seems  to  have  revived 
it,  for  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  during  the  Em- 
pire, until  it  was  probably  abolished  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius.* 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked,  indeed,  higher 
than  all  other  priests,  and  even  higher  than  the 
pontifex  maximus,*  but  in  power  and  influence  ht- 
was  far  inferior  to  him  (Id  sacirdotium  ponlific 
subjecert*).  He  held  his  office  for  life,^  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military  dignity,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  exempted  from  all  raili 
tary  and  civil  duties."  His  principal  functions 
were  :  1.  To  perform  those  sacra  publica  which  had 
before  been  performed  by  the  kings ;  and  his  wife, 
who  bore  the  title  of  regina  sacrorum,  had,  like  the 
queens  of  former  days,  also  to  perform  c^rtaiu 
priestly  functions.  These  sacra  publica  he  or  his 
wife  had  to  perform  on  ai  the  calends,  ides,  and 
the  nundines;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno,  in 
the  regia.*  2.  On  the  days  called  regifugium  he 
had  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  comitium.  (Vid. 
Regifugium.)  3.  When  extraordinary  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calamity,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods.^* 
4.  On  the  nundines  when  the  people  assembled  in 
the  city,  the  rex  sacrorum  announced  {edicebat)  to 
them  the  succession  of  the  festivals  for  the  month. 
This  part  of  his  functions,  however,  must  have 
ceased  after  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavins."  He  lived 
in  a  domus  publica  on  the  Via  Sacra,  near  the  regia 
and  the  house  of  the  vestal  virgins." 

♦RHA  (Td).  "It  is  now  generally  admitted,'' 
says  Adams,  ''  that  the  z&u  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
species  of  Rhubarb  called  Rheum  raponlicum.  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Dodoneeus  thought  that  the  f^^ov  of 
Paulus  iEgineta  was  the  common  purgative  Rhu- 
barb; and  Dr.  Friend  supposed  that  Paulus  and 
Alexander  were  acquainted  with  the  true  Rheum 
palmalum.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  plant 
treated  of  by  Paulus  and  Alexander  is  the  same  as 
the  (Hi  of  Dioscorides.  Sprengel  remarks  that 
Isidorus  is  the  first  author  who  jippUed  the  name 
Rheum  barbarum  1o  the  true  Rhubarb.  Tlie  name 
Rha  is  derived  from  the  old  appellation  of  the  Wol- 


3.  (Liv.,  ii.,  2.— Dionyt.,  It.,  74  ;  ▼..  1.)— 2.  (Cell.,  xv.,  27  J 
— S.  (Lit.,  ▼.,  41.  —  Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  14.)  —  4.  (Orelli,  In»cr.,  r.. 
3SbO,  2282,  2283.)  — 5.  (l^ettus,  s.  t.  Ordo  Sacenloium.)  —  6 
,'Liv.,  ii.,  2.)  —  7.  (Dionya..  ir.,  74.)  —  8.  (Dionyi.,  1.  c—  Plat. . 
(^ucat.  Rom.,  60.  —  Liv.,  zl.,  42.—  9.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat..  v.. 
p.  54,  Bip.  — Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  15.)— 10.  (Fest,  •  ▼.  Regw 
Feri«.)— 11.  (Vano,  De  Ling.  Lat.,T.,  p. 54.— Serv.  ad  JSn..  viii , 
054.)  — 12.  (Ambroach,  Stadi^n  nnd  Andeat.,  p.  41-76' 
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ga,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  which  the  pUnt  was 
anciently  found."' 

♦RHAMNUS  (/ScV*vof),  a  thorn-tree.  *'0f  the 
three  species  briefly  described  by  Dioscorides,  the 
fiist  is  unquestionably  the  Lycium  Europaum;  the 
second  (XevKorepa),  the  Lycium  Afrum,  as  Sprengel 
thinks  ;  and  the  third,  the  Hhamnus  poliurus.  The 
last  two  species  are  those  described  by  Theophras- 
tus.  The  first  is  thd  species  described  by  Galen 
aiid  Paulus.'" 

♦RH  APH'ANIS  (/Ja^avtV),  the  Radish.  "  The  first 
species  of  Theophrastus,  to  which  the  name  is  more 
especially  applicable,  is  referred  to  the  Raphanus 
taiivus,  or  Garden  Radish,  by  Stackhouse,  Dier- 
bach,  and  Sprengel.  The  other  species  of  the  same 
writer  is  probably  tht  <^ochUaria  Armoracta,  or 
Horseradish.  The  fifK^vlc  uypla  of  Dioscorides 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  kaphaniu  maritimus. 
Smith.'" 

♦RHAPHANOS  (/Jo^avof ),  the  Brassica  cleracea, 
or  Sea  Cabbage.  (Kirf.  Crambe.)  The  species  to 
which  Theophrastus  applies  the  epithet  of  ovT^i^vTi- 
Xof,  Stackhouse  calls  "Curled  Savoy,"  and  the 
?^t6^i;X^of,  the  "  Smooth  Cabbage."  According  to 
Bauliin,  the  "  Pompciana"  of  Pliny  is  the  Brassica 
eaub flora,  or  Cauliflower.* 

RHEDA  or  REDA  was  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Covincs  and  the  Esse- 
naM,  it  was  of  Gallic  origin,^  and  may  perhaps  con- 
tain the  same  root  as  the  German  reiten  and  our 
ride.  It  was  the  common  carriage  used  by  the 
Romans  for  travelling,  and  was  frequently  made 
large  enough  not  only  to  contain  many  persons,  but 
also  baggage  and  utensils  of  various  kinds.*  The 
word  Eptrhediunit  which  was  formed  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Greek  preposition  iKismd  the  Gallic  rhedoy^ 
is  explained  by  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal'  as  *'  Or- 
uninciUum  rhedarum  aut  plauslrum.^^ 

RHETOR  ipnrtjp).     ( Vid.  PHTOPIKH  rPA*H.) 

PHTOPIKH  rPA*H  ^TjropLKTf  ypat^rj).  The  best 
mterpretation  of  this  expression  is  perhaps  that  giv- 
en by  Harpocration  and  Suidas,*  7  #caro  ft^ropo^  ye- 
vouivrj^  y,vl\[}avTb^  ri  ^  ei§ovr6g  rj  irpv^avrog  Trapdvo- 
uov  There  was  not  any  particular  class  of  persons 
called  /)TiTopei  invested  with  a  legal  character,  or  in- 
trusted with  political  duties  at  Athens ;  for  every 
citi5&en  who  did  not  labour  under  some  special  dis- 
ability was  entitled  to  address  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, make  motions,  propose  laws,  &c.  The  name 
of  p^TopFCi  however,  was  given,  in  common  parlance, 
to  those  orators  and  statesmen  who  more  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  public  speak- 
ing, while  those  who  kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no 
part  in,  the  business  of  popular  assemblies,  were 
called  idiurai.  Hence  p^rup  is  explained  by  Suidas,** 
'O  drifUf)  (TVfi6ovX£V(JV  Kai  6  h  dijfK^  uyoptvuv.  The 
(nfTopLKv  ypaipTi  might  be  either  the  same  as  the 
napavofiuv  yp'K^if,  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  at- 
tended with  heavier  penalties,  against  practised 
demagogues,  who  exerted  their  talents  and  influ- 
ence to  deceive  the  people  and  recommend  bad 
measures.  Others  have  conjectured  this  to  be  a 
proceeding  similar  to  the  kirayyeMa  6oKLpaaiac,  di- 
rected against  those  persons  who  ventured  to  speak 
in  public  after  having  been  guilty  of  some  misde- 
meanour, which  would  render  them  liable  to  drifiia. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  charge  brought  against 
Timarchus  by  .^Eschines,  whose  object  was  to  pre- 


sent the  latter  from  appearing  as  prosecutor  agiiitti 
nim  on  the  subject  of  the  embassy  to  Philip.' 

RHETRA  {pTirpa).     (FiJ.  Nomos.) 

^RHINE  {i}iv7i)y  the  Squilus  squatina^  caUed  in 
English  the  Monk  or  Angel  Fish.  Rondelet  states 
that  the  monkfish  will  sometimes  weigh  160  lbs. 
Pennant  remarks  that  this  fish  connects  the  genera 
of  the  Rays  and  Sharks.* 

♦RHINOCEROS  (ptvoittpwf),  the  Rhinoceros. 
Two  species,  or,  as  some  make  them  to  be,  two  Ta* 
rieties  of  the  rhinoceros,  are  described  by  moderc 
naturalists,  namely,  the  R.  Asiaticus  (a  native  of 
India  and  Java),  having  but  one  horn,  and  the  R. 
Africus  (a  native  of  Africa,  and  also  of  Sumatra), 
with  two  horns.  The  former  of  thess  is  the  I'ni- 
curn  of  Scripture.' 

♦RHODON  ipodov),  the  Rose.  **It  would  be 
useless,"  remarks  Adams,  "  to  attempt  to  particu- 
larize all  the  species  to  which  this  term  was  applied, 
more  especially  as  some  of  them  are  treated  under 
other  heads.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  Spren- 
gel refers  the  f>oda  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Rosa 
luleaj  Dalech.,  and  R.  arvensis.  Stackhouse  marks 
the  podov  eUooi^vXXou  as  the  Rosa  cinnamomea, 
and  the  (>66ov  iKaTovTd<^X2,ov  as  the  Rosa  cenlifo 
Hay* 

*RH(EA  or  RHOA  (J>oid,  pod),  the  Punica 
granalum,  or  Pomegranate-tree.  The  flowers  n| 
the  cultivated  pomegranate  are  called  kvtlvol, 
those  of  the  wild  ^aXatfona.  The  bark  or  rind  of 
the  fruit  was  called  oldiov  by  the  Greeks,  and  jWi- 
corium  by  the  Romans.* 

♦RHOMBUS  if>6fi6oc)y  a  species  offish,  the  Brill 
or  Pearl,  Plcuronccies  Rkombus,  L.  "  But,"  as  Ad 
ams  remarks,  "  since  the  common  turbot,  or  PUu- 
ronecies  maximus,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ina  f 
have  applied  this  name  to  it  also."* 

♦RHUS  (povf),  the  Rhus  coriaria,  or  elm-leavfi 
Sumach.  In  Cyprus,  according  to  Siblhorp,  the 
Rhus  coriaria  retains  its  ancient  name  of  oov^.  TI16 
powdered  fruit  is  sprinkled  upon  the  meat  as  season 
ing.' 

♦RHYTA  {pOrrf),  the  Rula  ffraveolens,  or  commoD 
Rue.« 

RHYTON  ipvTov),  a  drinking-horn  (xfpafX  ^J 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  is  said  by 
Athenaeus'  to  have  been  first  made  under  Ptolemy 
PhUadelphus ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned  in  Demas- 
thenes,*"  as  Athenaeus  himself  also  remarks.  The 
oldest  and  original  form  of  this  drinking-horn  vras 
probably  the  horn  of  the  ox,  but  one  ^nd  of  it  was 
afterward  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  various 
animals  and  birds.  We  frequently  find  representa- 
tions of  the  pvTiiv  on  ancient  vases  depicting  sym- 
posia. (See  woodcut,  p.  326.)  Several  specimens 
of  these  drinking-horns  have  also  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii :"  two  of  these  are  given  in  the  foUowim? 
cut. 

The  (}vt6v  had  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  person  who  drank  put  into  his  mouth, 
and  allowed  the  wine  to  run  in ;  hence  it  derived 
its  name  {uvo/iaaffai  r  'nrd  rr/f  ^ucrruf").  Wc  sec 
persons  using  the  /htjv  in  this  way  in  ancieot 
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p?  itings.      Martial'  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
(if  RAyfmrn.' 

RHYTROS  iftvTpofi,  a  plant,  which  many  o'.  the 
w  imentators  on  Theophrastus,  &c.,  and  Spren- 
gel  and  Stackhouse  among  the  rest,  conclude  to 
ha'  'e  been  the  Echinops,  L.  "  But,"  as  Schneider 
remarks,  "  it  is  better,  with  Bauhin,  to  admit  our 
ignorance  of  it,  than  indulge  in  unfounded  conjec- 
tures.''* 

RICA.     ( Vid.  Flamen,  p.  446.) 

RICrNIUM,  RECI'NIUM,  or  RECINUS,  an  arti- 
cle of  dress.  The  name  was,  according  to  Festus,* 
applied  to  any  dress  consisting  of  a  square  piece  of 
cloth.  It  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,*  and  the  ancient  commentators,  according 
to  Festus,  explained  the  word  there  as  a  toga  for 
women  (if  the  reading  vtr.  togam  be  right  instead 
of  viriUm  togam),  with  a  purple  stripe  in  front. 
That  it  was  an  article  of  female  dress,  and  more 
especially  a  small  and  short  kind  of  pallium,  is 
stated  by  Nonius,^  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  It 
was  worn  in  grief  and  mourning,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  half  of  it  was  thrown  back,'  whence 
the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word  from  reji- 
ccrf,  although  it  is  manifestly  a  derivative  from 
ritM,  which  was  a  covering  of  the  head  used  by  fe- 
males.* The  grammarians  appear  themselves  to 
have  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  ricinium ;  but,  after 
oarpful  examination  of  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  with 
a  sort  of  cowl  attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the 
head.  It  was  also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage ;" 
and  the  mavortium,  mavorte,  or  mavors  of  later 
times,  was  thought  to  be  only  another  name  for 
what  had  formerly  been  called  ricinium. 

RINGS  (daxri'Xm,  annuli).  Every  freeman  in 
Greece  appears  to  have  used  a  ring ;  and,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  times,,  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  an 
article  for  use,  as  the  ring  always  served  as  a  seal. 
How  ancient  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  among 
ihe  Greeks  was  cannot  be  ascertained,  though  it  is 
certain,  as  even  Pliny  *  observes,  that  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  there  are  no  traces  of  it.  In  works  of 
Action,  however,  and  those  legends  in  which  the 
customs  of  later  ages  are  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  earliest  times,  we  find  the  most  ancient  heroes 
described  as  wearing  rings."  But  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asia,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  almost  universal."  In  the  time  of  Solon, 
seal-rings  {a<^payi6eg\  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
counterfeiting  them,  appears  to  have  been  rather 
common,  for  Diogenes  Laertius**  speaks  of  a  law 
of  Solon  which  forbade  the  artists  to  keep  the  form 
>f  a  seal  {a^payi^)  w^hich  he  had  sold.  (Instances 
>f  rx)unterfeited  seals  are  given  in  Becker's  Chari- 
iles,^*)    Whether,  howevei*,  it  was  customary,  as 
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early  as  he  time  .'>f  Solon,  to  \.nai  lings  wili 
precious  &  ones  on  which  the  figures  were  engraved, 
may  justly  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  much  more  proha 
ble  that  at  that  time  the  figures  were  cut  in  tm 
metal  of  the  ring  itself,  a  custom  which  was  nev 
er  abandoned  altogether.  Rings  without  precious 
stones  were  called  uij;ri(^oi,  the  name  of  the  geru 
being  V"/0of  or  a<ppayig.^  In  later  times  rings  wer'. 
worn  more  as  ornaments  than  as  articles  for  u  iv 
and  persons  now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  c  ie. 
bu.*  —ore  two,  three,  or  even  more  rings ;  and  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  those  who  regularly  loaded 
their  hands  with  rings.*  Greek  women  likewise  used 
to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  frequently  as  men ;  the 
rings  of  women  also  appear  to  have  been  less  costly 
than  those  of  men,  for  some  are  mentioned  which 
were  made  of  amber,  ivory,  &c.'  Rings  were 
mostly  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  {irapdfieaoc*) 
The  Lacedaemonians  are  said  to  have  used  iron 
rings  at  all  times.*  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  at- 
tempted, in  any  Greek  state,  to  counteract  the  great 
partiality  for  this  luxury ;  and  nowhere  in  Grecct 
does  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  appear  tci 
have  been  confined  to  a  particular  order  or  class  of 
citizens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  t«i 
have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  who 
were  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wearing 
golden  rings  with  precious  stones  (gemmali  annult) 
of  great  beauty.*  Florus'  states  that  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Tarquiniuft 
Priscus,  and  Pliny'  derives  it  from  Greece.  Th€ 
fact  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings  ii 
the  Capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius,  were 
represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later  artisU; 
would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with  such  en- 
signs as  were  customary  for  the  highest  magistrates 
in  later  times.  But,  at  whatever  time  rings  may 
have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  of  iron ;  that 
they  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  seals ;  and  that  every 
free  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring.  This 
iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  period  of  thi: 
Republic  by  such  men  af^oved  the  simplicity  of  tho 
good  old  times.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring  in  hib 
triumph  over  Jugurtha,  and  several  noble  families 
adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never  wore 
golden  ones.* 

When  senators,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic, 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore,  during  the  time  of  their  mission,  golden  rings, 
which  they  received  from  the  state,  and  which  were, 
perhaps,  adorned  with  some  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  might  serve  as  a  state- 
seal.  But  ambassadors  used  their  rings  only  in 
public ;  in  private  they  used  their  iron  ones."  In 
the  course  of  time  it  became  customary  for  all  the 
senators,  chief  magistrates,  and  at  last  for  the 
equites  also,  to  wear  a  golden  seal-ring."  This 
right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring,  which  was  subse- 
quently called  the  jiu  annuli  aurei,  or  the  jus  annu- 
lorunij  remained  for  severed  centuries  at  Rome  thf 
exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates,  and 
equites,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to  use 
iron  ones.^*  Magistrates  and  governors  ci  provin- 
ces seem  to  have  had  the  right  of  conferring  upon 
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inferior  officers,  or  sach  persons  as  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves,  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  golden 
ring.  Verres  thus  presented  his  secretary  with  a 
golden  ring  in  the  assembly  at  Syracuse.*  During 
the  Empire,  the  right  of  granting  the  annulus  au- 
reus belocged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  this  privi- 
lege. Augustus  gave  it  to  Mcna,  a  frecdman,  and  to 
Antoninus  Musa,  a  physician.'  In  A.D.  22  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  ordained  that  the  golden  ring  should 
only  be  worn  by  those  ingenui  whose  fathers  and 
^»/idfathers  had  had  a  property  of  400,000  sester- 
tia,  and  not  by  any  freedman  or  slave.'  But  this 
restriction  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  ambition  for 
the  annulus  aureus  became  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.*  The  emperors  Severus  and  Aurelian 
conferred  the  right  of  wearing  golden  rings  upon 
all  Roman  soldiers;'  and  Justinian  at  length  al- 
lowed all  the  citizens  of  the  Empire,  whether  in- 
genui or  libertini,  to  wear  such  rings. 

The  status  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
annul!  appears  to  have  differed  at  different  times. 
During  the  Republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  jus  an  null  seems  to  have  made  a  person 
ingenuus  (if  he  was  a  libertus),  and  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  eques,  provided  he  had  the  re- 
quisite equestrian  census,*  and  it  was  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
census.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  criminal  offences,  lost  the  jus  annu- 
li.'  Afterward,  especially  from  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, the  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
freedmen,  and  such  persons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  who  therefore,  for  this  reason^ 
alone,  could  not  become  equites ;  nay,  the  jus  an- 
nuli,  at  this  late  period,  did  not  even  raise  a  freed- 
man to  the  station  of  ingenuus :  he  only  became, 
as  it  were,  a  half  ingenuus  {quasi  ingenuus),  that 
is,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  a  public  office,  and  might 
at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  eques.* 
The  lex  Visellia*  punished  those  freedmen  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  having  the  jus  an- 
nuli  aurei.  In  many  cases  a  libertus  might,  through 
the  jus  annuli,  become  an  eques  if  he  had  the  re- 
quisite census,  and  the  princeps  allowed  it ;  but  the 
annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this  honour.  This 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  annulus  appears 
to  be  clear,  also,  from  the  fact  that  women  received 
the  jusannuH,*®  and  that  Alexander  Severus,  though 
ho  allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  golden  ring, 
yet  did  not  admit  any  freedmen  among  the  equites." 
The  condition  of  a  libertus  who  had  received  the 
jus  annuli  was  in  the  main  as  follows:  Hadrian 
had  laid  down  the  general  maxim  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  an  ingenuus  saloo  jure  palroni.^*  The 
patronus  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freedman 
accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  Commodus  took  the 
annulus  away  from  those  who  had  received  it  with- 
out this  consent.**  Hence  a  libertus  with  the  an- 
nulus might  be  tortured  if,  e.  g.,  his  patron  died  an 
unnatural  death,  as,  in  case  of  such  a  libertus  dying, 
his  patron  might  succeed  to  his  property.  The 
freedman  had  thus,  during  his  lifetime,  only  an  im- 
ago libertatis ;  he  was  a  quasi  ingenuus,  but  had  not 
the  status  of  an  ingenuus,^*  and  he  died  quasi  liber- 
tus. In  the  reign  of  Justinian  these  distinctions 
were  done  away  with.     Isidoius^*  is  probably  allu- 
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ding  to  the  period  preceding  the  reign  of  JostniMB 
when  he  says  that  freemen  wore  golden,  freedmen 
silver,  and  slaves  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purposes  for  which  rings,  or,  rather, 
the  figures  engraved  upon  them,  were  used  at  al 
times,  were  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  ust 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  persons,  wha 
they  lefl  their  houses,  used  to  seal  up  such  parts  as 
contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.^  The 
ring  of  a  Roman  emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-seal, 
and  the  emperor  sometimes  allowed  the  use  ol 
it  to  such  persons  as  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
his  representatives.*  The  keeping  of  the  imperial 
seal-ring  was  intrusted  to  an  especial  officer  (cura 
annuli*).  The  signs  engraved  upon  rings  were  very 
various,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  siill 
extant :  they  were  portraits  of  ancestors  or  friends, 
subjects  connected  with  the  mythology  or  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  bad 
engraved  upon  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
real  or  mythical  history  of  his  family.*  Sulla  thus 
wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jugurtha  was 
represented  at  the  moment  he  was  made  prisoner.* 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were 
represented,*  and  Augustus  at  first  sealed  with  a 
sphinx,  afterward  with  a  portrait  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait,  which  was 
subsequently  done  by  several  emperors.'  The  prin- 
cipal value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem  framed  in 
it,  or,  rather,  in  the  workmanship  of  the  engraver. 
The  stone  most  frequently  used  was  the  onyx  (ffop- 
dCJvoc,  aapdovv^,  on  account  of  its  various  colours, 
of  which  the  artists  made  the  most  skilful  use.  In 
the  art  of  engraving  figures  upon  gems,  the  ancients, 
in  point  of  beauty  and  executicn,  far  surpass  every- 
thing in  this  department  that  modern  times  cao 
boast  of.  The  ring  itself  (a^doi^),  in  which  the 
gem  was  framed,  was  likewise,  in  many  cases,  of 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  part  of  the  ring  which 
contained  the  gem  was  called  pala.  ( Vid.  Pali.; 
In  Greece  we  find  that  some  persons  fond  of  show 
used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside  di  which  waa 
filled  up  with  a  less  valuable  substance  * 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  show,  ihc 
Romans,  as  well  as  tbe  Greeks,  covered  their  fin- 
gers with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings  of 
immoderate  size,  and  others  used  difierent  rings  foi 
summer  and  winter.' 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  connect- 
ed with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more  mod- 
ern time^  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  io 
the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Rome.  Some 
persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  sell  rings  which 
were  believed  to  possess  magic  powers,  and  to  pre- 
serve those  who  wore  them  from  external  dangers 
Such  persons  are  Eudamus  in  Aristophanes,**  and 
Phertatus  in  Antiphanes."  These  rings  were  for 
the  most  part  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  and  then 
not  of  costly  material,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
price  (one  drachma)  in  the  two  instances  referred  to. 
There  are  several  celebrated  rings  with  magic  pow- 
era  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  as  that  of 
Gyges,  which  he  found  in  a  grave,"  that  of  Chari- 
cleia,*'  and  tJie  iron  ring  of  Eucrates.** 


1.  (Plat.,  De  Legg.,  rii.,  p.  ©54.- Arittoph.,  Tbcnaph.,  414^ 
Ac— Plaat.,  Ca»..  ii.,  1,  1.— Cic.adFam.,  xiri.,».— De  Or,  n., 
«1.— Mart..ix.,88.)-2.  (Dion  Cass.,  livi.,a.)-^.  ( Jart., HjA-: 
xliii.,  5.)— 4.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,5.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,*,  1.— Cic,!* 
Fin.,  T..  1.— Suet.,  Tib.,  58,  63.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  7,  *c>--4. 
(Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  4.— Plat.,  Mar.,  10.)— 6.  (Dion  Caw.,  x:  - 
18.)— 7.  (Plin., H.  N.,xxxvii , 4.— Soot.,  Octw.,  50.— Dioa  Cui.. 
Ii.,  3.— Spartian..  Hadr.,  88.)— 8.  (Artemid,.  1.  c.)-9.  (QaiatiL. 
Ii.,  3.-Juv.,i.,28.— Mart.,  xi.,  59  ;  xiv.,  1S3.)— 10.  (Pltt^M 
with  the  ichol.)- 11.  (ap.  Athen.,  iii.,  p.  183)— 19.  (PW.  Tj* 
Republ.,  ii.,  p.  35»,  Ac— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4.)-lS.  (Helwi- 
Mth.,  IT.,  8.)— 14.  (Lucian,  Philop.,  17.— CoiniiM»Beck«,CJ« 
iklea,  ii.,  p.  898,  Ac— Kirchmann,  Do  Annulia,  Slat*!!.,  IV' 
—P.  Bumnann,  De  Jore  Annnlonim,  Ultnjecl ,  1734  ^ 


ROGATIO.NES  LlClNLfc. 


ROSTRA. 


R0BI6A1JA,  a  public  festival  in  honour  of  the 
god  Rohigus,  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mildew,  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and  was  cele- 
brated a,  d.  VII.,  Kal,  Mai.  (April  26th).'  The  sacri- 
fices ollered  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  entrails 
of  a  dog  and  a  sheep,  accompanied  with  frankin- 
cense and  wine :  a  prayer  was  presented  by  a  fla- 
men  in  the  grove  of  the  ancient  deity,  whom  Ovid 
and  Columella  make  a  goddess.*    A  god  liobigus 

II  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a  mere  invention  from  the 
aame  of  this  festival,  for. the  Romans  paitf  no  divine 
(icrjours  to  evil  deities.' 

^ROBUR,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Oak.    ( Vid. 

QUERCUS.) 

ROGA'TIO.     ( Vid.  Lex.  p.  580.) 

ROGATIO'NES  LICl'NI.^.  In  the  year  5.C. 
375,  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Scxtius,  being  elected 
two  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  promulgated  various  roga- 
tiones,  the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  the  patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  pld)s. 
One  rogatio  related  to  the  debts  with  which  the 
plebs  was  encumbered  ;*  and  it  provided  that  all  the 
money  which  had  been  paid  as  interest  should  bo 
deducted  from  the  principal  sum,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  payments. 
The  second  related  to  the  ager  publicus,  and  enact- 
ed that  no  person  should  occupy  (possideret)  more 
than  500  jugera.  The  third  was  to  the  effect  that 
no  more  tribuni  militum  should  be  elected,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  and  one  of  them 
should  be  a  plebeian.  The  patricians  prevented 
these  rogationes  from  being  carried  by  inducing  the 
other  tribunes  to  oppose  their  intercesoio.  C.  Licin  ■ 
ius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same 
way,  and  would  not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held 
except  those  for  the  election  of  ediles  and  tribuni 
plebis.  They  were  also  re-elected  tribuni  plebis, 
ind  they  persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the 
t  lection  of  any  curule  magistratus. 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were  still  elect- 
ed, for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their  power  in- 
creasing with  the  diminution  of  the  opposition  of 
their  colleagues,  and  by  having  the  aid  of  one  of 
Ihe  tribuni  militum,  M.  Fabius,  the  father-in-law  of 
0.  Licinius  Stolo.  Afler  violent  agitation,  a  new 
rogatio  was  promulgated  to  the  eflcct  that,  instead 
of  duumviri  sacris  faciundi»,  decemviri  should  be 
elected,  and  that  half  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 

III  the  year  B.C.  366,  when  Licinius  and  Sextius 
had  been  elected  tribuni  for  the  tenth  time,  the  law 
was  passed  as  to  the  decemviri,  and  five  plebeians 
and  five  patricians  were  elected,  a  measure  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  plebeians  participating  in 
the  honours  of  the  consulship.  The  rogationes  of 
Licinius  were  finally  carried,  and  in  the  year  B.C. 
365  L.  Sextius  was  elected  consul,  being  the  first 
plebeian  who  attained  that  dignity.  The  patricians 
were  compensated  for  their  loss  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  consulship  by  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  curule  edile  and  of  praetor. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor  and 
r^i3ditor  was,  if  Livy's  text  is  to  be  literally  under- 
stood, an  invasion  of  the  established  rights  of  prop- 
erty. Niebuhr*s  explanation  of  this  law  is  contained 
m  his  third  volume,  p.  33,  dec. 

Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  second  lex  to 
the  number  of  jugera  which  an  individual  might 
possess  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  have  above  100  large  and  500  smaller 
animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinius  was  the 
first  who  fell  under  the  penalties  or  his  own  law. 
The  statement  is  that  "  he,  together  with  his  son. 


I   (Flin.,  H.  N.,  XTiii..  S9,  •.  09.— Vurro.  Be  Re  Raat.,  I.,  i., 

tMI,  ed.  Bip.—Lat.  Lmg^.,  vi.,  18,  ad.  MUUer.— Fektua,  t.  v.)— 
(OT:d,  Fact,  It.,  907-942.— Colrnn.,  X.,  343  )— 3.  (Hartuoff, 
•ie  Rt  lision  der  RAmer,  it.,  p.  148  }— «1.  (I.iT.,  n  ,  Si.) 
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possessed  a  thoussiAd  jugera  of  the  ager  (pnblicuB) 
and,  by  emancipating  his  son,  had  acted  in  fraud  of 
the  law."*  From  this  story  it  appears  that  the  pie 
beians  could  now  possess  the  public  land,  a  right 
which  they  may  have  acquired  by  the  law  of  Licin- 
ius ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  this  matter.  The 
story  is  told  also  by  Columella,*  Pliny,'  and  Vale 
rius  Maximus.*  The  last  writer,  not  understand 
ing  what  he  was  recording,  says  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  violation  of  the  law,  Licinius  emanci- 
paled  part  of  the  land  to  his  son.  The  facts,  as 
stated  by  Livy,  are  not  put  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  son,  when  emancipated,  would  be  as  much  en- 
titled to  possess  500  jugera  as  the  father,  and  if  he 
bona  fide  possessed  that  quantity  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus, there  was  no  fraud  on  the  law.  From  the  ex- 
pression of  Pliny  {suhsiitHla  JUii  persona\  the  fraud 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of 
his  son  being  effected  solely  that  he  might  in  his 
own  name  possess  500  jugera,  while  his  ^ther  had 
the  actual  enjoyment.  But  the  details  of  this  lex 
are  too  imperfectly  known  to  enable  us  to  give  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  the  matter.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  lex  was  to  diminish  the  posscssiones  of 
the  patricians,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  surplus 
land  thus  arising  was  distributed  {assignaius)  among 
the  plebeians,  who  otherwise  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change;  and  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  to  have  been  part  of  the  lex  of  Li- 
cinius by  Varro*  and  Columella.* 

According  to  Livy,'  the  rogatio  de  decemviru 
sacrorum  was  carried  first  B.C.  366.  The  three 
other  rogationes  were  included  in  one  lex,  whi^*^ 
was  a  lex  Satura.* 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  ma> 
see  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1-36,  for  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  rogations;  and  Gottling,  Gesehichle  da 
Rom.  Slaatsverfassungj  p.  354,  and  the  note  on  the 
corrupt  passage  of  Varro  {De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  2) 
ROGATO'RES.  {Vid.  Diribitores.) 
ROGUS.  {Vid,  FoNcs,  p.  460.) 
ROMPHEA.  (Fid.  H.iSTA,  p.  489.) 
RORA'RII,  a  class  of  light-armed  Roman  sol- 
diers. According  to  Niebuhr,*  rorarii  must  origin- 
ally have  been  the  name  for  slingers,  who  were 
taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  the  Servian  census.  The 
grammarians,  probably  with  justice,  derive  the  word 
from  ros  and  rorare,  as  their  attacks  upon  the  ene- 
my with  their  slings  and  stones  were  regarded  as  a 
prelude  to  the  real  battle,  in  the  same  manner  that 
rores  or  solitary  drops  of  rain  precede  a  heavy 
shower.  The  literal  translation  of  rorarii,  there- 
fore, would  be  drippers  or  sprinklers. ^^  In  later 
times,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plautns,  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  light-armed  hastati  ;^^  and 
as  this  latter  name  supplanted  that  of  rorarii,  who, 
according  to  the  later  constitution  of  the  army,  no 
longer  existed  in  it  in  their  original  capacity,  the 
rorarii  are  not  mentioned  in  later  times.  (Compare 
Akhy,  Roman,  p.  104.) 
♦ROSA,  the  Rose.  ( Vid.  Rhodon.) 
♦ROSMARI'NUS.  {Vid.  Libanotis.) 
ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  {suggestus)  in  the  Forum  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  This  stage  was 
originally  called  templum,"  because  it  was  consecra- 
ted by  the  augurs,  but  obtained  its  name  of  rostra  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war,  when  it  was 
adorned  with  the  beaks  {rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the 
Aatiates."    The  Greeks  also  mutilated  galleys  in 


1.  (Liv.,Tii.,  16.)-2.  (i.,3.)— 3.  (11.  N.,  xviii..  3.)-4.  (riii., 
^.  ^  3.)— 5.  iDe  Re  Rust.,  i.,  2.)- 6.  (i.,  3.)  —  7.  (»i..  «.)  —  & 
(L:».,  »ij.,  29.— Dion  Caia.,  Frag.,  33.)— 9.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii., 
p.  117.)— 10.  (Varro,  De  Liug.  La».,vi.,  p.  92,  ed.  Bip.— Ftstn* 
s.  T.  Rurarioe.)— 11.  (Plaat.  in  Fnvolaria  an.  Varr.,  1  c— Ut 
Till.,  8,  9.)— 12.  (Lit.,  ii.,  M.)— 10.  (Liv..  vui.,  M  — Flor.,  i..  Jl 
— FUn.,  H.  N  ,  xxxiT.,  5,  s  11.) 
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RUDENS. 


RUTRDM. 


the  same  way  for  the  purpose  of  trophies :  this  was 
called  by  them  aKpuTvpLd(ctv.    {Vid.  Acrotericm.) 

The  rostra  lay  between  the  comitium  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  place  of 
meeting  fur  the  tribes,  so  that  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  tne  other ;  but,  down  to 
the  time  of  Caius  Gracchus,  even  the  tribunes,  in 
speaking,  used  to  front  the  comitium ;  he  first  turn- 
ed his  back  to  it,  and  spoke  with  his  face  towards 
tbc  Forum.*  The  form  of  the  rostra  has  been  well 
described  by  Niebuhr'  and  Bunsen  :'  the  latter  sup- 
poses '*that  it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on 
arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top  bordered 
by  a  parapet,  the  access  to  it  bei^g  by  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  on  each  side.  It  fronted  towards  the 
comitium,  and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front 
of  it,  just  under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been,  in 
all  the  main  points,  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or 
circular  pulpits  of  the  most  ancient  churches, 
which  also  had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
fhem,  one  on  I'ne  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher 
ascended,  and  another  on  the  west  side  for  his  de- 
Kcent.  Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement 
and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure."  The  speaker  was 
thus  enabled  to  walk  to  and  fro  while  addressing 
his  audience. 

The  suggestus  or  rostra  was  transferred  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  a  corner  of  the  Forum,  but  the  spot  where 
the  ancient  rostra  had  stood  still  continued  to  be 
called  Kofira  Velerat  while  the  other  was  called 
Rostra  Nova  or  Rostra  Julia.^  Both  the  rostra  con- 
tained statuos  of  illustrious  men  ;*  the  new  rostra 
contained  e'luestrian  statues  cf  Sulla,  Pompey,  J. 
Caesar,  and  Augustus.'  Niebuhr^  discovered  the 
new  rosfa  in  the  long  wall  that  runs  in  an  angle 
towards  the  three  columns,  which  have  for  a  very 
long  time  borne  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but 
which  belong  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The  substance 
of  the  new  rostra  consists  of  bricks. and  casting- 
work,  but  it  was,  of  course,  cased  with  marble :  the 
"Ad  rostra  Niebuhr  supposes  were  constructed  en- 
;irely  of  peperino. 

The  following  cut  contains  representations  of  the 
rostra  from  Roman  coins,  but  they  give  little  idea 
of  their  form :  the  one  on  the  left  hand  is  from  a 
denarius  of  the  LoUia  Gens,  and  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  old  rostra,  and  the  one  on  the  right  is 
from  a  denarius  of  the  Suipicia  Gens,  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  new  rostra  • 


ROSTRATA  COLIJMNA.      (Vid.  COLU.MNM,  p. 
890.) 
ROSTRATA  CORO'NA.   ( Vid.  Corona,  p.  310.) 
ROSTRUM.     {Vid.  Ships.) 
ROTA.     {Vid.  CuRRUs,  p.  331.) 
*RUBE'TA.     (Vid.  Phrynus.) 
RU'BRIA  LEX.     (  Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 
♦RUBRI'CA.     {Vid.  MiLTos.) 
RUDENS  (itaP.vc,  dim.  Ka2,u6Lov*\  any  rope  used 


1  (Nidbuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  496,  note  990.)  —S.  (iii.,  p. 
166,  A.  268.)— 3.  (Qaoted  by  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii..  p.  164.) 
-•4.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  Mil.,  ^  13,  p.  43,  ed.  Orelli.— Dion  Can., 
riiii.,  49 ;  Ivi.,  34.— Suet.,  Octav.,  100.)-^.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii., 
•1.)— 6.  (Patere.,  ii.,ei.)— 7.  (I.e.)— 8.  (Sranhetu,  De  Prawt 
ttt  Ustt  Numism.,  ii.,  p.  191.)— 9  (Synea.,  Epiat.,  4,  r  S8.  ed. 
»»ai  ,  1615.) 
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to  move  or  fix  the  mast  or  safl  of  a  Tcssel,*  mme 
especially :  I.  The  ropes  used  to  cdevate  or  depress 
the  mast,  and  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady  when  ele- 
vated, were  called  rudentes,  in  Greek  wporo^ot' 
These  ropes  extended  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
mast  towards  the  prow  in  one  direction,  and  tin 
stem  in  the  other.  {Vid.  woodcut,  p.  62.)  II 
Those  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  yard.  (  Vid,  As 
TENNA.)'  According  to  the  ancient  scholia,  tlu-sr 
ropes  are  the  xuAoi  nxentioned  in  Od,,  v.,  260.  Ill 
Those  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sail  at  its  twu 
corners,  and  therefore  called  jrode^.*  Before  settioy 
sail,  these  ropes,  which  our  seamen  call  the  s/ueU, 
would  lie  in  a  coil  or  bundle.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  unrol  or  untie  them 
(ezcutere*)^  the  next  to  adjust  them  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  aim  of  the  voyage.* 
With  a  view  to  fill  the  sail  and  make  it  expose  the 
largest  surface,  they  were  let  out,  which  was  called 
immitlere  or  laxare.''  "  Laxaie  rudenies"  among  the 
Romans*  was  equivalent  to  "  Ease  the  sheets*'  with 
us.  IV.  Those  used  in  towing  {n?uovc  ^^o  Ka}.u), 
as  when  the  oars  became  useless  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  shore*  {^ttopoXkoc). 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  terms  rudciu  aqA 
KoXuc  were  applied  to  ropes  of  any  description.^' 
In  the  comedy  of  Plautus^^  it  is  applied  to  the  rope 
with  which  a  fisherman  drags  his  net. 
RUDERA'TIO.  ( Vid.  liousB,  Roman,  p.  619  ^ 
RUDIA'RII.  {Vid.  Gladiatoebs,  p.  476.) 
RUDIS.  ( Vid.  Gladiatobes,  p.  476.) 
RUNCI'NA  {fn)Kavti\  a  Plane." 
The  plane,  which  is  delineated  among  joioei« 
tools  {Instrumen.  Fabr.  Tignar.)  in  the  wucidcrt  a! 
p.  664,  showing  the  stock  with  two  holes  for  the 
hands,  and  the  iron  (^1^9")  very  long,  but  inclined  a.* 
in  our  planes,  seems  to  be  of  that  narrow  kinL 
which  is  adapted  to  make  grooves,  rebates,  or  beads 
The  square  hole  in  the  right  side  of  the  stock  seeim 
intended  for  tue  passage  of  the  shavings  {ranunta) 
It  i3  certain  that  the  shavings  of  firwood,  produce* 
by  such  a  plane  as  that  here  exhibited,  would  pre 
cisely  answer  to  Pliny's  description  of  them,  liken 
ing  them  to  curls  of  human  hair  and  to  the  lendrih 
of  the  vine.^*  The  Latin  and  Greek  names  for  thi» 
instrument  gave  origin  to  the  corresponding  tran- 
sitive verbs  runcino  and  fivKavdij,  meaning  to  platuJ* 
They  seem  to  be  allied  etymo'ogically  witii  ^yx^, 
refeiring  to  the  operation  of  those  beasts  and  bird& 
which  use  their  snout  or  beak  to  plough  up  lU- 
ground. 

RUPI'LI.*:  LEGES.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 
RUTILIA'NA  ACTIO  was  a  pratorian  actio  in 
troduced  by  the  praetor  Publius  Rutilius,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  bonorum  emptor  could  sue  in  the  name 
of  the  person  whose  goods  he  had  bought,  and  claim 
the  condemnatio  to  be  made  in  his  own  favour  and 
in  his  own  name." 

RIJTRUM,  dim.  RUTELLUM,  a  kind  of  hoe. 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicularly  into  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  thus  differing  from  tbc  Haste  a. 
It  was  used  before  sowing  to  level  the  ground,  by 
breaking  down  any  clods  which  adhered  too  Ions 
together."  This  operation  is  described  by  Virgil  irt 
the  following  terms,  which  also  assign  the  derivaiitM 
of  the  name :  "  Cumidasque  mil  male  fingvis  sre- 
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lue."*  The  same  implement  was  used  ;n  niixiiig 
lime  or  clay  with  water  and  straw  to  make  plaster 
for  walls.* 

The  word  rutabulum  onght  to  be  considered  as 
another  form  of  rutrum.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  the  same  constructicn,  which  was  used  by  the 
baker  in  stirring  the  hot  ashes  of  his  oven.'  A 
wooden  rutabulum  was  employed  to  mix  the  con- 
rents  of  the  vats  in  which  wine  was  made.* 

S. 

*5?ACCH'ARUM  (auKxapov),  Sugar.  "  The  an- 
cient Sugar,  called  also  '  the  Honey  of  Reeds*  and 
*  Ipflian  Salt/  was  a  natural  concretion,  forming  on 
certain  reeds,  but  more  especially  on  the  bamboo 
cane  (^Bambusa  arundinacea).  It  would  appear  that 
Moses  Chorrenensis,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  the  first 
author  who  distinctly  mentions  our  sugar,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sugar  procured  by  boiling  from  the 
sugarcane.  The  first  mention  of  the  bamboo  cane 
is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  then  by  Ctesias.*'* 

SACELLUM  is  a  diminutive  of  sacer,  and  signi- 
fies a  small  place  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 
an  altar,  and  sometimes,  also,  a  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.*  Festus^  completes  the 
definition  by  stating  that  a  sacellum  never  had  a 
roof.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sacred  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  or  wall  to  separate  it  from  the 
profane  ground  around  it,  and  answers  to  the  Greek 
irepiSoXoc.  The  form  of  a  sacellum  was  sometimes 
square  and  sometimes  round.  The  ancient  sacel- 
lum of  Janus,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Romulus,  was  of  a  square  form,  contained  a  statue 
of  the  god,  and  had  two  gates.'  Mijuy  Romans 
had  private  sacella  on  their  own  est.iM*^ ;  but  the 
city  of  Rome  contained  a  great  num'^'T  of  public 
sacella,  such  as  that  of  Caca.*  of  Hercules  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,^*  of  the  Lares,"  of  Naenia,"  of 
Pudicitia,"  and  others. 

SACERDOS,  SACERDCyTIUM.  Cirrro»*  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  sacerdotes ;  thosf  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  forms  of  worship  {cari- 
mmiiai)  and  of  the  sacra,  and  those  who  interpreted 
signs  and  what  was  uttered  by  seers  and  prophets. 
Another  division  is  that  into  priests  who  were  not 
devoted  to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  such 
as  the  pontifl^s,  augurs,  fetiales,  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity, 
such  as  the  fiamines.  The  priests  of  the  ancient 
world  did  not  consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  certain  deities  were  only  at- 
tended by  priestesses.  At  Rome  the  wives  of  par- 
ticular priests  were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and 
had  to  perform  certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  re- 
gina  sacrorum  and  the  flaminica.  {Vid,  Flameic, 
Rex  Sacrorum.)  In  other  cases  maidens  were  ap- 
pointed priestesses,  as  the  vestal  virgins,  or  boys, 
with  regard  to  whom  it  was  always  requisite  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  alive  (patrimi  el 
mairimi).  As  all  the  difl^erent  kinds  of  priests  are 
treated  of  separately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  comparison  with  the  civil  magistrates,  all 
priests  at  Rome  were  re^rded  as  homines  privati," 
though  all  of  them,  as  priests,  were  sacerdotes  pub- 
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iici,  ffi  as  fai  as  their  offlce  {sacerdoiitm)  was  oon* 
nected  with  any  worship  recognised  by  the  state. 
The  appellation  of  sacerdo*  vuUiau  was,  however, 
given  principally  to  the  chief  pontiff  acd  the  flamen 
dialis,^  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  priests 
who  were  members  of  the  senate  by  virtue  of  their 
office.  All  priestly  offices  or  sacenlotia  were  held 
for  life,  without  responsibility  to  any  civil  magistrate. 
A  priest  was  generally  allowed  to  hold  any  other 
civil  or  military  office  besides  his  priestly  dignity  ;* 
some  priests,  however,  formed  an  exception,  for  the 
duumviri,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  flamen  dialis 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  state  office,  and  were 
also  exempt  from  service  in  the  armies.'  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepar- 
able from  their  person  as  long  as  they  livSi  :*  hence 
the  augurs  and  fratres  arvales  retained  their  char- 
acter even  when  sent  iuto  exile,  or  when  they  were 
taken  prisoners.*  It  also  occurs  that  one  and  the 
same  person  held  two  or  three  priestly  offices  at  a 
tune.  Thus  we  find  the  three  dignities  of  pontifex 
maximus,  augur,  and  decemvir  sacrorum  united  in 
one  individual.*  But  two  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  gens  were  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
same  college  of  priests.  This  regulation,  however, 
was  in  later  times  often  violated  or  evaded  by 
adoptions.^  Bodily  defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as 
among  all  ancient  nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding 
any  priestly  office." 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from  the 
year  B.C.  367  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take  part 
in  the  sacerdotia  (vid.  Plebes,  p.  784)  -,  and  those 
priestly  offices  which,  down  to  the  latest  times,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  fiamines,  salii,  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an- 
cients unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were  ap- 
poir.ied  by  the  kings  ;•  but  after  the  sacerdotia  were 
on'^e  instituted,  each  college  of  priests — for  nearly 
all  priests  constituted  certain  corporations  called 
collegia — ^had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  cooptatio.  {Vid.  Pontifex,  page  790.) 
Other  priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  vestal 
virgins  and  the  fiamines,  were  appointed  {cajncban- 
tur)  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears 
to  have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
others,  again,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected  by  the  people"  or  by  the  curiae,  as  the  curi- 
ones.  But,  in  whatever  manner  they  were  appoint- 
ed, all  priests,  after  their  appointment,  required  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  and  the  augurs,  or  by 
the  latter  alone.**  Those  priests  who  formed  col- 
leges had  originally,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  right  of  co-optatio  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
they  were  deprived  of  this  right,  or,  at  least,  the  co- 
optatio was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  le- 
ges, called  leges  De  Sacerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Do- 
mitia,  Cornelia,  and  Julia  ;  their  nature  is  described 
in  the  article  Pontifex,  page  700,  <kc. ;  and  what  is 
there  said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontiffs, 
applies  equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  lege? 
annales,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  Ire- 
came  eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  had  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  was  regarded  as  the  tim^ 
after  which  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  a  saccr- 
dotium." 
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All  (nrie&ts  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulos,  or  galerus,  the  toga  preetexta,  as  well 
as  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres,  circuses,  and  am- 
phitheatres. They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  taxes,  Uke  a41  other  citizens,  but  seem 
f occasionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  exemption.  See 
the  case  related  in  Livy.^ 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered :  First,  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  their  services,  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  As  regards  the  first 
question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus  lands 
were  assigned  to  e^ach  temple  and  college  of  priests  ;* 
and  when  Festus'  states  that  the  Roman  augurs 
had  the  enjo3rment  {frui  ^olehant)  of  a  district  in 
the  territory  of  Vcii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests 
had  tk«e  usus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their 
respective  colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who 
made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  in  farm.^ 
It  appears,  however,  that  v/e  must  distinguish  be- 
tween such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gods  them- 
selves,  and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by 
exauguratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio,  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Of  the  latter,  the  state  remained  the  own- 
er, and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.*  Besides  the  use  of  such  sacred 
or  public  lands,  some  priests  also  had  ?  regular  an- 
nual salary  {stipendium)^  which  was  paid  to  them 
from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  expressly  stated 
in  regard  to  the  vestal  virgins,"  the  augurs,'  and 
he  curiones,*  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
ave  been  the  case  with  other  priests  also.  The 
pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  ves- 
tal virgins  had,  moreover,  a  domus  publica  as  their 
place  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins, was  increased.* 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear, 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome,  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace. 
Religion,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  and 
consisted  in  the  proper  perform-ince  of  certain  riles 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  obliged 
to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted  them. 

(  Vld.  PONTIPKX.) 

SACRA.  This  word,  in  its  widest  sense,  ex- 
[iresses  what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times,  the  state,  as  well  as  all  its  subdivisions,  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  of 
the  curies,  gentes,  families,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividuals. All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
[tacra  publica  ct  privata),  that  is,  they  were  perform- 
ed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  individuals, 
families,  or  gentes,  wliich  had  also  to  defray  their 
expenses."  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  All 
sacra,  publica  as  well  as  privata,  were  sr.periniend- 
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ed  and  regulated  b>  the  pontiffs     W  e  slatt  ttit 
speak  of  the  sacra  publica. 

Sacra  publica. — Among  the  sacra  publica  the  Ro 
mans  reckoned  not  only  those  'which  were  perform 
ed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  alsc 
those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivisioni 
of  the  people,  viz.,  the  tribes  and  the  curiae,  whicfa 
Festus^  expresses,  '^pro  montanis,  pagi*t  curuf,  m- 
cellis.^"*  The  sacra  pro  roontibus  et  pagis  are  un- 
doubtedly the  sacra  montanalia  and  paganalia,  which, 
although  not  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  were 
yet  publica.'  The  sacella  in  the  expression  of  Fe» 
tus,  sacra  pro  sacelliSf  appear  only  to  indicate  th: 
places  where  some  sacra  pnblica  were  perfuimed. 
What  was  common  to  ail  sacra  pablica  is,  that  the? 
were  performed  at  the  expense  of  certain  publi? 
funds,  which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victims, 
libations,  incense,  and  for  tlie  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  places  where  they  were  performed.* 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publica  were  iii 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacramentum 
formed  a  part  of  them.  (  Vid.  Saceaxentum.)  Thej 
were  kept  in  the  domus  publica  of  the  pontifex  max- 
imus, and  were  called  Krarium  pontificum.*  When 
these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  treasury  supplied 
the  deficiency.^  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra 
publica,  the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part.* 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  what  consti- 
tutes their  character  as  sacra  publica,  for  the  sacra 
popularia,'  in  which  the  whole  people  took  part, 
might  nevertheless  be  sacra  privata,  if  the  expenses 
were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  by 
one  or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  The 
pontiffs,  in  conducting  the  sacra  publica,  were  Assist- 
ed by  the  epulones.    {Vid,  Epuloncs.) 

Sacra  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  stated,  those 
which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a  fami- 
ly, or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  by  whick 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  sacra  poblica  is, 
that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  those  per- 
sons or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  were  perform- 
ed. Respecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called  sacra 
gentilicia,  see  Gens,  p.  469.  The  sacra  connected 
with  certain  families  were,  like  those  of  a  gens,  per 
formed  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  descended  asao 
inheritance  from  father  to  son.  As  they  were  al- 
ways connected  with  expenses,  and  were  also  titwh 
lesome  in  other  respects,  such  an  inheritance  was 
regarded  as  a  burden  rather  than  anything  else.^* 
They  may  generally  have  consisted  in  sacrifices  \o 
the  penates,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  bad 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  aneestor  of  a  family 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  conthiued  for- 
ever in  that  family,  the  welfare  of  which  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper  perform- 
ance. Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a  family, 
there  wore  others,  the  performance  of  which  rausi 
have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  heads  ol 
families,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday  or  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  Savigny"  defies 
the  existence  of  sacra  familiarum. 

'An  individual  might  perform  sacra  at  any  time, 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  if  he 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontiffs,  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  hif 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obligation  tc 
perform  them,  and  the  pontiffs  had  to  watch  that 
they  were  perfoimed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time.'* 
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Suoli  ail  obli^tion  was  in  later  times  evaded  in  va- 
nons  ways. 

Among  the  sacra  privata  were  reckoned  also  the 
sacra  munioipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  before 
it  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  Afler  this 
event,  the  Roman  pontiffs  took  care  that  they  were 
oontinued  in  the  same  manner  as  before.^  (Com- 
pare Saoripicium.) 
SACRAMENTUM.  {Vid.  Vindicia.) 
SACRA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Ulpian,*  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were  de- 
posited and  kept,  whether  this  place  was  a  part  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  private  house.*  A  sacrarium,  there- 
fore, was  that  part  of  a  house  in  which  the  images 
of  the  penates  were  kept.  Respecting  t  he  sacrarium 
of  the  lares,  see  Lararium.  Public  sacraria  at 
Rome  were :  one  attached  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupitei,  m  which  the  tenste,  or  chariots 
for  public  processions,  were  kept  ,*  the  place  of  the 
salii^  in  which  the  ancilia  and  the  lituus  of  Romulus 
were  kept,*  and  others.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  name  sacrarium  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of  an  emperor  was 
erected*  Livy^  uses  it  as  a  name  for  a  sacred 
retired  place  in  general. 
SAORA'T.€  LEGES.  {Vid.  Lex,  p.  686.) 
SACRlFrCIUM  {iepeiav).  Sacrifices  or  offerings 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients. 
They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude,  partly  a  means 
of  propitiating  the  gods,  and  partly,  also,  intended 
to  induce  the  deity  to  bestow  some  favour  upon  the 
sacrificer,  or  upon  those  on  whose  behalf  the  sacri- 
fice was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a  wider  sense  would 
also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
sacrificia  were  things  offered  to  the  gods,  which 
merely  afforded  momentary  gratification,  which  were 
burned  upon  their  altars,  or  were  believed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  gods.  We  shaU  divide  all  sacrifices 
into  two  great  divisions,  bloody  sacrifices  and  un- 
bloody sacrifices,  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  con- 
sider Greek  and  Roman  sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  tacrijiees. — As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  customary  long  before  bloody  sac- 
rifices were  introduced  among  them.*  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  denied,  that  sacrifices  of  fruit,  cakes,  liba- 
tions, and  the  like,  existed  in  very  early  times ;  but 
bloody  sacrifices,  and,  more  than  this,  human  sacri- 
fices, are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story ; 
in  fact,  the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances 
of  human  sacrifices  being  offered,  and  of  their  pleas- 
ing the  gods.  Wachsmuth*  has  given  a  list  of  the 
most  celebrated  instances.  It  may  be  said  that 
none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which 
gave  origin  to  those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove 
I  hat  human  sacrifices  had  nothing  repulsive  to  the 
ancients,  and  must  have  existed  to  some  extent. 
In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  we  find  various 
customs  in  the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Greece,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  were  introduced  as  sub- 
stitutes for  human  sacrifices.  In  other  cases,  where 
civilization  had  shown  less  of  its  softening  influen- 
t's, human  sacrifices  remained  customary  through- 
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out  the  historical  periods  >f  Greece,  aiid  dawn  (o 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  Thus,  in  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Lycaeus  in  Arca^f  a,  where  human  sacrifices 
were  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycaon,^  they 
appear  tti  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor.i.*  In  licucas  a  person  was  every  year,  at 
the  festi/al  of  Apollo,  thrown  from  a  rock  into  the 
sea ;'  ai.d  Themistoclcs,  before  the  battle  of  Sala> 
mis,  is  f  aid  to  have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Di- 
onysus.^ Respecting  an  annual  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  s.t  Athens,  vid.  Tharoklia.  With  these  few 
excepti'ms,  however,  human  sacrifices  had  ceased 
in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  in- 
fluencrs  of  civilization,  in  many  cases  animals  were 
substituted  for  human  beings,  in  othery  ^  few  drops 
of  human  blood  were  thought  sufficient  to  propitiate 
the  gods.*  The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to 
the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which, 
under  different  forms,  has  manifested  itself  at  all 
times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  pleasing  it 
would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  frequent  instan- 
ces in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sacrificing  their  own 
children,  or  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  In  later  times,  however, 
persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  generally  crim- 
inals who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  or  such  as 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 

That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacrifices 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  might  be  inferred  from 
the  story  of  Curtius,  and  from  the  self  sacrifice  of 
the  Decii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human  figures 
made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralia  {vid.  Lemuralia) 
also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of  Italy  human 
sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For  another  proof 
of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Yer  Sacrum.  One 
awful  instance  also  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  When  the 
soldiers  of  J.  Caesar  attempted  an  insurrection  at 
Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  the 
Campus  Martins  by  the  pontifices  and  the  flamen 
Martialis,  and  their  heads  were  stuck  up  at  the 
regia.* 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  tlose  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of  an- 
imals were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called  leptlov^  and 
in  Latin  hostia  or  victima.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  burn 
the  whole  victim  {oTioKavrelv)  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases,  also,  observ- 
ed in  later  times, ^  and  more  especially  in  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  and  such  as  were 
ofl^ercd  to  atone  for  some  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted.^  But,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  it  was 
the  most  general  practice  to  burn  only  the  legs 
ifiijpoU  ftjjpia,  piripa)  enclosed  in  fat,  and  certain  parts 
of  the  intesttncs,  while  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
victim  were  consumed  by  men  at  a  festive  meal. 
The  gods  delighted  chiefly  in  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  burning  victims,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
victims,  the  more  pleasing  was  the  sacrifice.  Hence 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hun- 
dred bulls  {UaTofi^)  at  once,  though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  hundred  bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a 
general  way  to  designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such 
great  sacrifices  were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than 
to  the  gods,  for  in  regard  to  the  former  they  were,  ic 
reality,  a  donation  of  meat.    Hence,  at  Athens,  \Xif 
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All  (nieste  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galerus,  the  toga  preetexta,  as  well 
as  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres,  circuses,  and  am- 
phitheatres. They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  taxes,  like  a4i  other  citizens,  but  seem 
riocasionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  exemption.  See 
the  case  related  in  Livy.* 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered :  First,  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  thoir  services,  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  As  regards  the  first 
question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus  lands 
were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of  priests ;' 
and  when  Festus'  states  that  the  lUnnan  augurs 
had  the  enjoyment  {frui  wlehant)  of  a  district  in 
the  territory  of  Vcii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests 
had  the  iisus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their 
respective  colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who 
made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  in  farm.^ 
It  appears,  however,  that  v/e  must  distinguish  be« 
tween  such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gcxis  them- 
selves, and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by 
exauguratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio,  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Of  the  latter,  the  state  remained  the  own- 
er, and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.^  Besides  the  use  of  such  sacred 
or  public  lands,  some  priests  also  had  ?  regular  an- 
nual  salary  {slipendium\  which  was  paid  to  them 
from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  expressly  stated 
in  regard  to  the  vestal  virgins,*  the  augurs,^  and 
he  curiones,"  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
ave  been  the  case  with  other  priests  also.  The 
pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  ves- 
tal virgins  had,  moreover,  a  domus  publica  as  their 
place  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins, was  increased.' 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear, 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome,  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace. 
Religion,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  and 
consisted  in  the  proper  perform'\nce  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  obliged 
to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted  them. 

(  Vtd.  PONTIPEX.) 

SACRA.  This  word,  in  its  widest  senses  ex- 
presses what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times,  the  state,  as  well  as  all  its  subdivisions,  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Home  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  of 
ihe  curies,  gentes,  families,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividuals. All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
{sacra  publica  ct  privata),  that  is,  they  were  perform- 
ed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  individuals, 
families,  or  gentes,  which  had  also  to  defray  their 
expenses."  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Nitma.  All 
sacra,  publica  as  well  as  privata,  were  guperintend- 
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ed  and  regulated  b>  the  pontiflTs     W  e  ilall  uvt 
speak  of  the  sacra  publica. 

Sacra  publica. — Among  the  sacra  publica  the  Ro 
mans  reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  perform 
ed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  alsc 
those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivisioDs 
of  the  people,  viz.,  the  tribes  and  the  curin,  which 
Festus*  expresses,  '^pro  montaniSf  pagi»^  cwriit,  sa- 
cellis.^"*  The  sacra  pro  montibus  et  pagis  are  un- 
doubtedly the  sacra  montanalia  and  paganalia,  which, 
although  not  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  were 
yet  publica.'  The  sacella  in  tho  expression  of  Fes- 
tus, sacra  pro  sacellisy  appear  only  to  indicate  th: 
places  where  some  sacra  publica  were  performed. 
What  was  common  to  all  sacra  publica  is,  that  theT 
were  performed  at  the  expense  of  certain  public 
funds,  which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victims, 
libations,  incense,  and  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  places  where  they  were  performed. • 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publica  were  iit 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacramentum 
formed  a  part  of  them.  (  Vid.  Sacramentum.)  They 
were  kept  in  the  domus  publica  of  the  pontifex  max- 
imus, and  were  called  erarium  pontificum.*  When 
these  funds  did  not  sofiice,  the  state  treasury  supplied 
the  deficiency.^  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra 
publica,  the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part.' 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  what  consti- 
tutes their  character  as  sacra  publica,  for  the  sacra 
popularia,'  in  which  the  whole  people  took  part, 
might  nevertheless  be  sacra  privata,  if  the  expenses 
were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  by 
one  or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  The 
pontifiTs,  in  conducting  the  sacra  publica,  were  astsist- 
ed  by  the  epulones.    {Vid.  Epulgxss.) 

Sacra  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  stated,  thfMe 
which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a  fami- 
ly, or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  sacra  publica  is, 
that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  those  per- 
sons or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  were  perform- 
ed. Respecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called  sacra 
gentilicia,  see  Gens,  p.  469.  The  sacra  connected 
with  certain  families  were,  like  those  of  a  gens,  per 
formed  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  descended  as  aa 
inheritance  from  father  to  son.  As  they  were  al- 
ways connected  with  expenses,  and  were  also  troab 
lesome  in  other  respects,  such  an  inheritance  was 
regarded  as  a  burden  rather  than  anything  else.^* 
They  may  generally  have  cr^nsisted  in  sacrifices  to 
the  penates,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  aneestor  of  a  family 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  continued  for- 
ever in  that  family,  the  welfare  of  which  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper  perform- 
ance. Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a  family, 
there  wore  others,  the  performance  of  which  must 
have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of 
families,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday  or  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  Savigny"  denies 
the  existence  of  sacra  familiarum. 

'An  individual  might  perform  sacra  at  any  time, 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  if  he 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontiffs,  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  hia 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obligation  tc 
perform  them,  and  the  pontifiTs  had  to  watch  thai 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time.** 
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Suoli  ail  obligation  was  in  later  times  evaded  in  va- 
nons  ways. 

Among  the  sacra  privata  were  reckoned  also  the 
saera  municipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  before 
it  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  Afler  this 
event,  the  Roman  pontiffs  took  care  that  they  were 
continued  in  the  same  manner  as  before.'  (Com- 
pare Sacripicium.) 
SACRAMENTUM.  {Vid.  ViNDiciiB.) 
SACRA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Ulpian,*  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were  de- 
posited and  kept,  whether  this  place  was  a  part  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  private  house.'  A  sacrarium,  there- 
fore, was  that  part  of  a  house  in  which  the  images 
of  the  penates  were  kept.  Respecting  the  sacrarium 
of  the  lares,  see  Larariuh.  Public  sacraria  at 
Rome  were :  one  attached  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupitei,  m  which  the  tensse,  or  chariots 
for  public  processions,  were  kept  ,*  the  place  of  the 
salii,  in  which  the  ancilia  and  the  lituus  of  Romulus 
were  kept,*  and  others.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  name  sacrarium  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of  an  emperor  was 
erected*  Livy^  uses  it  as  a  name  for  a  sacred 
retired  place  in  general. 

SACRA'T.€  LEGES.  {Vid.  Lix,  p.  686.) 
SACRIPrCIUM  {iepetav).  Sacrifices  or  offerings 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients. 
They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude,  partly  a  means 
of  propitiating  the  gods,  and  partly,  also,  intended 
to  induce  the  deity  to  bestow  some  favour  upon  the 
sacrificer,  or  upon  those  on  whose  behalf  the  sacri- 
fice was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a  wider  sense  woukl 
also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
sacrificia  were  things  offered  to  the  gods,  which 
merely  afforded  momen.tary  gratification,  which  were 
burned  upon  their  altars,  or  were  believed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  gods.  We  shaU  divide  all  sacrifices 
into  two  great  divisions,  bloody  sacrifices  and  un- 
bloody sacrifices,  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  con- 
aider  Greek  and  Roman  sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  sacrifices. — As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
innagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  customary  long  before  bloody  sac- 
rifices were  introduced  among  them.'  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, 1)0  denied,  that  sacrifices  of  fruit,  cakes,  liba- 
tions, and  the  like,  existed  in  very  early  times ;  but 
bloody  sacrifices,  and,  more  than  this,  human  sacri- 
fices, are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story ; 
in  fact,  the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances 
of  human  sacrifices  being  offered,  and  of  their  pleas- 
ing the  gods.  Wachsmuth'  has  given  a  list  of  the 
most  celebrated  instances.  It  may  be  said  that 
none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which 
gave  origin  to  those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove 
I  hat  human  sacrifices  had  nothing  repulsive  to  the 
ancients,  and  must  have  existed  to  some  extent. 
In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  we  find  vaifious 
customs  in  the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Greece,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  were  introduced  as  sub- 
stitutes for  iiuman  sacrifices.  In  other  cases,  where 
civilization  had  shown  less  of  its  softening  influen- 
ipss.,  human  sacrifices  remained  customary  through- 
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out  the  historical  periods  >f  Greeci,  aiid  down  (o 
the  lime  of  the  emperors.  Thus,  in  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Lycaeus  in  Arca'f  a,  where  human  sacrifices 
were  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycaon,^  they 
appear  Ui  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperop.T.*  In  Leucas  a  person  was  every  year,  at 
the  festi/al  of  Apollo,  thrown  from  a  rock  into  the 
sea ;'  aid  Themistoclcs,  before  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  is  f  aid  to  have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Di- 
onysus.^ Respecting  an  annual  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  iX  Athens,  vid.  Tharoelia.  With  these  few 
excepti'ms,  however,  human  sacrifices  had  ceased 
in  the  I'istorical  ages  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  in- 
fluencrs  of  civilization,  in  many  cases  animals  were 
Bttbsti;uted  for  human  beings,  in  otherv  >.  few  drops 
of  human  blood  were  thought  suflicient  to  propitiate 
the  gods.*  The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to 
the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which, 
under  different  forms,  has  manifested  itself  at  aU 
times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  pleasing  it 
would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  frequent  instan- 
ces in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sacrificing  their  own 
children,  or  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  In  later  times,  however, 
persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  generally  crim- 
inals who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  or  such  as 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 

That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacrifices 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  might  be  inferred  from 
the  story  of  Curtius,  and  from  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Decii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human  figures 
made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralia  {vid.  Lemuralia) 
also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of  Italy  human 
sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For  another  proof 
of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Ver  Sacrum.  One 
awful  instance  also  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  When  the 
soldiers  of  J.  Caesar  attempted  an  insurrection  at 
Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  the 
Campus  Martins  by  the  pontifices  and  the  flamen 
Martialis,  and  their  heads  were  stuck  up  at  the 
regia.* 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  tLose  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of  an- 
imals were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called  lepeioVf  and 
in  Latin  hostia  or  victima.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  burn 
the  whole  victim  (oTioKavTeZp)  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases,  also,  observ- 
ed in  later  times,^  and  more  especially  in  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  and  such  as  were 
ofifercd  to  atone  for  some  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted." But,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  it  was 
the  most  general  practice  to  burn  only  the  legs 
ifiVf'Olf  firipia,  fufpa)  enclosed  in  fat,  and  certain  parts 
of  the  intestmcs,  while  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
victim  were  consumed  by  men  at  a  festive  meal. 
The  gods  delighted  chiefiy  in  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  burning  victims,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
victims,  the  more  pleasing  was  the  sacrifice.  Hence 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  oflTer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hun- 
dred bulls  {UaTufiCrf)  at  once,  though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  hundred  bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a 
general  way  to  designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such 
great  sacrifices  were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than 
to  the  gods,  for  in  regard  to  the  former  they  were,  ic 
reality,  a  donation  of  meat.    Hence,  at  Athens,  th^ 
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partiality  for  suoh  sacrifices  rose  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.* Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  extrav- 
agant in  sacrinces ;  and  while  in  other  Greek  states 
it  was  necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not  very 
scrupulous  in  this  respect.'  The  animals  which 
were  sacrificed  were  mostly  of  the  domestic  kind, 
as  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  horses ;  but  fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleas- 
ing to  certain  gods.'  Each  god  had  his  favourite 
animals,  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices ;  but  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  an- 
imals which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were  not  sacri- 
ficed to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed  to  Po- 
seidon notwithstanding  this  usage.*  The  head  of 
the  victim,  before  it  was  killed,  was  in  most  cases 
strewed  with  roasted  barley-meal  {ovXoxvra  or  ovAo- 
xvrat)  mixed  with  salt  {mola  salsa).  The  Athenians 
used  for  this  purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  Rh'a- 
rian  plain.*  The  persons  who  offered  the  sacrifice 
wore  generally  garlands  round  their  heads,  and 
sometimes,  also,  carried  them  in  their  hands,  and 
before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  the  sacri- 
fice they  washed  their  hands  in  water.  The  victim 
itself  was  likewise  adorned  with  garlands,  and  its 
horns  were  sometimes  gilt.  Before  the  animal  was 
killed,  a  bunch  of  hair  was  cut  from  its  forehead 
and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  primitis.'  In  the  heroic 
ages,  the  princes,  as  the  high-priests  of  their  people, 
killed  the  victim ;  in  later  times  this  was  dune  by 
the  priests  themselves.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut  in  p. 
15') ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  to  he- 
roes, or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn  downward. 
While  the  fiesh  was  burning  upon  the  altar,  wi-^.e 
and  incense  were  thrown  upon  it,'  and  prayers  und 
music  accompanied  the  solemnity. 

The  most  common  animal  sacrifices  at  Rome 
were  the  suovetaurilia  or  solitaurilia,  consisting  of 
.)  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  performed  in 
l!1  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  car- 
ried a'-uund  the  thing  to  be  lustrated,  whether  it 
was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  ( Vid.  Lus- 
TRATio.)  The  Greek  rpiTTva,  which  likewise  con- 
sisted of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig,  was  the  same 
sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suovetaurilia.'  The  cus- 
toms observed  before  and  during  the  sacrifice  of  an 
animal  were,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  observ- 
ed in  Greece.*'  But  the  victim  was  in  most  cases  not 
killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted  the  sacrifice, 
but  by  a  person  called  popa^  who  struck  the  animal 
with  a  hammer  before  the  knife  was  used."  The 
better  parts  of  the  intestines  {exta)  were  strewed 
with  barley-meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts  of  the  anunal 
which  were  burned  were  called  prosecta,  prosicia,  or 
ahlegmina.  When  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  gods 
of  rivers  or  of  the  sea,  these  parts  were  not  burned, 
hut  thrown  into  the  water.*'  Respecting  the  use 
which  the  ancients  made  of  sacrifices  to  learn  the 
will  of  the  gods,  vid.  Haruspex  and  Divinatio. 

Unbloody  sacrifices. — Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  (Jiibationes,  \ot6ai  or  anavdaL). 
We  have  seen  above  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was  pour- 
ed upon  them.  Libations  always  accompanied  a 
sacrifice  which  was  ofl!ered  in  concluding  a  treaty 


with  a  foreign  nation ;  and  that  here  toey  famied  t 
prominent  part  of  the  solemnity,  is  clear  from  the  fad 
that  the  treaty  itself  was  called  (Trdvdj^.  But  liba- 
tions were  also  made  independent  of  any  other  sao* 
rifice,  as  in  solemn  prayers,*  and  on  many  other  oc- 
casions  of  public  and  private  life,  as  before  drinking 
at  meals,  and  the  like.  Libations  usually  consisted 
of  unmixed  wine  {kvaifovSoc,  fHerum\  but  sometimes 
also  of  milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pore  oi 
diluted  with  water.*  Incense  was  likewise  an  ofl*er- 
ing  which  usually  accompanied  bloody  sacrifices,  but 
it  was  also  burned  as  an  oflfering  for  itself.  Real 
incense  appears  to  have  been  used  only  in  later 
times ;'  but  in  the  early  times,  and  aflerward  also 
various  kinds  of  fragrant  wood,  such  as  cedar,  fig, 
vine,  and  myrtle- wood,  were  burned  upon  the  altan 
of  the  gods.* 

A  third  class  of  unbloody  sacrifices  consisted  of 
fruit  and  cakes.  The  former  were  mostly  oflfered  to 
'the  gods  as  primitis  or  tithes  of  the  harvest,  and  as 
a  sign  of  gratitude.  They  were  sometimes  oflfered 
in  their  natural  state,  sometimes,  also,  adorned  or 
prepared  in  various  ways.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
eipeaiuvtf,  an  olive-branch  wound  around  with  wool, 
and  hung  witk.  various  kinds  of  fruits ;  the  xyrpat, 
or  pots  filled  with  cooked  beans  {vid,  Pyanbpsia); 
the  Kepvov  or  xepva,  or  dishes  with  fruit ;  the  6ffx^ 
or  daxa  (vid.  Oschophoria).  Other  instances  may 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  festifals 
Cakes  {iriXavot,  jrefiftara,  ndirava,  libum)  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  as  to  that  of 
Apollo.  They  were  either  simple  cakes  of  flour, 
sometimes  also  of  wax,  or  they  were  made  in  the 
shape  of  some  animal,  and  were  then  oflfered  as 
symbolical  sacrifices  in  the  place  of  real  animals, 
either  because  they  could  not  easily  be  procured,  or 
were  too  expensive  for  the  sacrificer.'  This  ap- 
pearance, instead  of  reality,  in  sacrifices  was  also 
manifest  on  other  occasions,  for  we  find  that  sheep 
were  sacrificed  instead  of  stags,  and  were  then  call- 
ed stags:  and  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  the 
priests  used  water  of  the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nile 
water,  and  called  the  former  water  of  the  Nile.' 

SACRILE'GIIJM  is  the  crime  of  stealing  thingb 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  deposited  in  a 
consecrated  place.'  A  lex  Julia,  referred  to  in  the 
Digest,' appears  to  have  placed  the  crime  of  sacrite- 
gium  on  an  equality  with  peculatus.  ( Vid.  Pscu- 
LATUs.)  Several  of  the  imperial  constitutions  made 
death  the  punishment  of  a  sacrilegus,  which  con- 
sisted, according  to  circumstances,  either  in  being 
given  up  to  wild  beasts,  in  being  burned  alive,  or 
hanged.'  Paulus  says,  in  general,  that  a  sacrilegus 
was  punished  with  death  ;  but  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween such  persons  as  robbed  the  sacra  publica 
and  such  as  robbed  the  sacra  privata,  and  be  is  of 
opinion  that  the  latter,  though  more  than  common 
thieves,  yet  deserve  less  punishment  than  the  form- 
er. In  a  wider  sense,  sacrilegium  was  used  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  any  violation  of  religion,*'  or 
of  anything  which  should  be  treated  with  religioua 
reverence.**  Hence  a  law  in  the  Codex*'  stales 
that  any  person  is  guilty  of  sacrilegium  who  neg- 
lects or  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law. 
Another  law*'  decreed  that  even  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  person  appointed  by  an  emperor  to  some 
office  was  worthy  of  this  oflice,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  crime  equal  to  sacrilegium. 


1.  (Athec,  i.,p  3. — Compare  Buckh,  SUuttsh.,  i.,  p.  226,  Ac) 

—  a  (Plat.,  A\c£:.,  ii.,  p.  149.)  — 3.  (Athcn.,  vii.,  p.  297.)  — 4. 
(Pan*.,  viii.,  7,  ^  2.)— 5.  (Pais.,  i.,  38,  ^  6.)— 6.  (Horn.,  II.,  xix., 
«54.— Id  ,  Od.,  xiv.,422.)— 7.  (Compare  Euatath.  ad  II.,  i,,  459.) 

—  8.  (II.,  i.,  201;  xi.,  774,  Ac.)  — 9.  (Callim.  ap.  Phot.,  s.  v. 
Tp^rrwiv.— Amu  ph.,  Plut.,  820.)— 10.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vi.,  245.— 
—Serv.  ad.  Vin?.,  jEn.,  iv.,  57.— Fest.,  s.  v.  Immolare.— Cato, 
De  Re  Ru»t.,  134,  132.)  —  11.  (Serv.  ad  JEn..  xii.,  120.-Suet., 
Jalig.,  32./— 12.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  134.— Macrob.,8at.,  ii.,  2. 
-Liv.,  tTis.,  27.— Virg.    ^n..  ▼.,  774.) 
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1.  (n.,  xTi.,  235.)- 9.  (Soph.,  CEd.  Col.,  159,  481.-ni»  ,  H 
N.,  xiv.,  19.— ^achyl.,  ^.nm.,  107.>-t3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  i»i..  1.; 
—4.  (Said.,  B.  V.  Ntj^Xia  \fiXa.)-^.  (Suid.,  a.  t.  B«9|- cl^a|M(. 
—  Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  ii.,  116.)  — 6.  (Festua,  s  t.  Ccrrana 
ovia.— Senr.,  1.  c.—Vid.  V/achamuth,  Hell.  Alt.,ii.,  2.  p  «»-214 
— Hartung,  Die  Relifr.  der  Rdmer.  >.,  p.  160,  dec)— 7.  ((^vinul., 
▼ii.,  3,  21,  &c.— Cu  .,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  16.— Liv.,  ilii..  !)-«.  («, 
tit.  13,  a.  4.)— 9.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  13,  8.6.)— 10.  (Com  Nen.,AIcil«. 
6.)— II.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xiv.,  539.— Rem.  Am.,  367.  -FmI.,  ^ 
■^00.)— 12.  (ix.,  t=  .  29  v  1.)— 13.  fC«i.,  jx..  tit.  29.  a.  t| 
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SACRCRUM  DETESTATIO.    {Vid.  Gknb,  9. 
169.) 
SiECULAOlES  LUDI.    { Vid.  Ludi  S^cularbs.) 
S-£'CULUM.    A  saeculum  was  of  a  twofold  na- 
ture, that  is,  either  civil  or  natural.    The  civil  saec- 
ulum, according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Etruscans, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  was  a  space  of 
time  containing  110  lunar  years.    The  natural  s»c- 
nlum,  upon  the  calculation  of  which  the  former  was 
founded,  expressed  the  longest  term  of  human  life, 
and  its  duration  or  length  was  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  books  of  the  Etruscans,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  life  of  a  person,  which  lasted 
the  longest  of  ail  those  who  'vere  born  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  a  town,  constituted  the  first 
seculum  of  that  town ;  and  the  longest  liver  of  all 
who  were  born  at  the  time  when  the  second  secu- 
lum  began,  again  determined  the  duration  of  the 
second  seculum,  and  so  on.*    In  the  same  manner 
that  the  Etruscans  thus  called  the  longest  life  of  a 
man  a  saeculum,  so  they  called  the  longest  exist- 
ence of  a  state,  or  the  space  of  1100  years,  a  secu- 
lar day  ;  the  longest  existence  of  one  human  race, 
or  the  space  of  8800  years,  a  secular  week,  &c.'    It 
was  believed  that  the  return  of  a  new  saeculum  was 
marked  by  various  wonders  and  signs,  which  were 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Etruscans.    The  re- 
turn of  each  saeculum  at  Rome  was  announced  by 
the  pontiffs,  who  also  made  the  necessary  interca- 
lations in  such  a  manner,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  saeculum,  the  beginning  of  the  ten 
months'  year,  of  the  twelve  months*  year,  and  of 
<he  solar  year  coincided.    But  in  these  arrange- 
ments the  greatest  arbitrariness  and  irregularity  ap- 
pear to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  unequal  intervals  at  which  the  ludi  saecu- 
lares  were  celebrated.     {Vid.  Ludi  S^culabes.) 
This  also  accounts  for  the  various  ways  in  which 
a  saeculum  was  defined  by  the  ancients :  some  be- 
lieved that  it  contained  thirty,'  and  others  that  it 
contained  a  hundred  years  /  the  latter  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  common  in  later  times, 
so  that  saeculum  answered  to  our  century.* 

♦SAGAPE'NUM  (<Tayo7n/vdv).  *«  All  the  ancient 
authorities  describe  this  as  the  juice  of  a  ferula ; 
hence  Sprengel  supposes  it  the  Ferula  Pcrsica^  Willd. 
Dioscorides  describes  it  as  being  fura^v  6irov,  aiX- 
^lov  Kai  xa^^dvtjCt  and  in  like  manner  it  is  said  of 
it  in  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  that '  Sagapenum 
holds  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  asafcetida 
and  galbanum.'  "* 

SAGITTA  {olaToCf  iof ;  Herod,  ro^evfia),  an  Ar- 
row. The  account  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules^  enu- 
merates and  describes  three  parts,  viz.,  the  head  or 
point,  the  shafl,  and  the  feather. 

I.  The  head  was  denominated  upSic,*  whence  the 
nstrument  used  to  extract  arrow-heads  from  the 
Kxlies  of  the  wounded  was  called  updtod/jpa.  ( Vtd. 
'^oBCBPs.)  Great  quantities  of  flint  arrow-heads 
nre  found  in  Celtic  barrows  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  form  exactly  resembling  those  which 
are  still  used  by  the  Indians  of  North  America.' 
Nevertheless,  the  Scythians  and  Massageta:  had 
them  of  bronze.**'  Mr.  Dodwell  found  flint  arrow- 
tieads  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  concludes  that 
I  hey  had  belonged  to  the  Persian  army."  Those 
ud^  by  the  Greeks  were  commonly  bronze,  as  is 
expressed  by  the  epithet  x^htrjpriQ,  "  filted  with 
iironze,"  which  Homer  applies  to  an  arrow."    An- 
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other  Homeric  epithet,  viz.,  "  three-tongued"  {rpcy^ 
^;r"'')»  «  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  the  trrow- 
heads,  all  of  bronze,  which  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.     That  which  lies  horizontaliv 


1.  (Censoria.,  De  Die  Nat.,  17.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Sulla,  7.— Nie- 
iihr,  Hii».  or  Rome,  i.,p.  137.)— 3.  (Centorin.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Varro, 
Do  Ling.  Lat.,  ▼.,  p.  51,  ed.  Bip.— Fcst.,s.  v.  Sxcalarei  ladi.)— 5. 
iVid.  Niebuhr,  Hi»t  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  275,  Ac.)— 6.  (Diorcor.,  iii., 
95.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  TJii.— Adams,  Append.,  ■  t.)— 7.  (Ho- 
Mod,  Scut.,  130-135.)-8.  (Herod.,  i.,  215;  iv.,  8I.)-».  (H<«re'» 
Aiic.  Wiltshire,  South,  |  IBS.)— 10.  (Herod.,  II.00.)— 11.  (Tour 
throairh  Greece,  rol.  li.,  p.  15».)— 12.  (II.,  xiii.,  MO,  M3.) 


was  found  at  Persepolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  sizg 
of  the  original.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet  hole  at  the  side  for  fastening  it  to  the 
shaft,  are  from  the  plain  of  Marathon.*  The  fourth 
specimen  was  also  found  in  Attica.* 

The  use  of  barbed  {adujicay  hamata)  and  poisonea 
arrows  {venenata  sagitta)  is  always  represented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  the  character- 
istic of  barbarous  nations.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
Sauromatae  and  Getae,*  to  the  Servii*  and  Scythi- 
ans,* and  to  the  Arabs*  and  Moors.*  When  Ulys- 
ses wishes  to  have  recourse  to  this  insidious  prac- 
tice, he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  to  the  country  of 
the  Thresprotians  ;•  and  the  classical  authors  who 
mention  it  do  so  in  terms  of  condemnation.^*  Some 
of  the  northern  nations,  who  could  not  obtain  iron, 
barbed  their  arrow-heads  with  bone.**  The  poi 
son  applied  to  tipo  of  the  arrows  having  been  cad« 
ed  toxicum  (to^lk6v\  on  account  of  its  connAiion 
with  the  use  of  the  bow,"  the  signification  o*  this 
term  was  afterward  extended  to  poisons  ir.  gen 
eral." 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in  be 
ing  long,  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and,  if  it 
was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished.**  But  ft 
often  consisted  of  a  smooth  cane  or  reed  (Arundo 
donaz  or  phragmitesj  Linn.),  and  on  this  account 
the  whole  arrow  was  called  either  arundo  in  the 
one  case,**  or  calamus  in  the  other.**  In  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  reed-arrows  have  been  found,  varying 
from  34  to  23  inches  in  length.  They  show  the 
slit  (yAt;0/f**)  cut  in  the  reed  for  fixing  it  upon  the 
string.*' 

III.  The  feathers  are  shown  on  ancient  monu> 
ments  of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  the  terms 
fl/«,**  pcnnaice  sagitier.*^  and  nrepoevrec  ditrroi,* 
The  arrows  of  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been  feath- 
ered from  the  wings  of  a  black  eagle.** 

Besides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  were  sometime.*  employed  to  carry  fire.  Oc- 
tavianus  attempted  to  set  Antonyms  ships  on  fire 
by  sending  l3iXri  nvp^pa  from  the  bows  of  his  arch 
ers.**    A  headdress  of  small  arrows  is  said  to  have 


1.  (II.,  v.,  393.)— 2.  (Skelton,  Illust.  of  Armoar  at  Goodrich 
CGUTt,  i.,  pi.  44.)— 3.  (Dodwoll,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.,  10, 
83,  04.— De  Pont.,  ir.,  7,  11,  12.)— 5.  (Amoldi,  Chron.  Slav.,  1, 
)  8.)  —  fl.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  X.,  53,  s.  115.)  —7.  (PoUui,  Oiiom.,  i., 
.'0.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Uarm.,  i.,  22,  3.)— ».  (Hom.,  Od.,  i.,  201-263.)— 
iO.  (Homer,  Pliiiy,  II.  cc—JEImu,  H.  A.,  v.,  1(J.)— 11.  (Tac, 
f*5rm.,  46.)— 12.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xvi.,  10,  s.  20.— Fe«t.,  a.  v.— Di- 
OMor.,  vi.,  20.)— 13.  (Plaut.,  Mere.,  li.,  4,  4.— Ilor.,  Epod.,  xvii., 
61.— Propert..  i.,  5,  6.)  — 14.  (Hes.,  Scut..  133.)  — 15.  (Viw., 
JEn.,  -iv.,  69-73  ;  ▼.,  525 -Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  471  ;  r.ii.,  3H2.)— ffl 
(Viw.,  Buc,  iii.,  12,  13.— Ovid,  Met.,  vii., 778.— Hor.,  Carm.,i.. 
15,  17.— Juv.,  xiii.,  80.)— 17.  (Hom.,  11.,  iv.,  122.-Ovid,  xxi, 
419.)— 18.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Oust.,  &c.,  i.,  309.)— 19  (Vim 
^n.,  ix..  578;  xii.,  319.)  — 20.  (Prudent.,  Haniart,  498.)  — fi 
(Horn.,  II.,  v.,  171.)-22.  (Hea.,  1.  c.)— 23.  (Dion  Casa.,  1,  34.) 
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^3  m>m  by  tho  Indians,'  the  Nqbiana  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  other  Oriental  nations.' 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies,  the  sagittarii, 
more  anciently  called  arquites^  i.  «.,  archers  or  bow- 
men,"  formed  an  important  part  of  the  light-armed 
infantry.^  They  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
allies,  and  were  principally  Cretans.*  ( Vid.  Abcus, 
CoRYTus,  Pharetra,  Tormentuh.) 

SAGMINA  were  the  same  as  the  Verheruty  name- 
ly, herbs  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within  the  en- 
closure of  the  Capitoline,  which  were  always  car- 
ried by  the  fetiales  or  ambassadors  when  they  went 
to  a  foreign  people  to  demand  restitution  for  wrongs 
committed  against  the  Romans,  or  to  make  a  trea- 
ty. \Vxd.  Fetiales.)  They  served  to  mark  the 
sacred  character  of  the  ambassadors,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  KvpvKeia*  Pliny' 
also  says  that  sagmina  were  used  in  remediis  publi- 
cise by  which  we  must  understand  expiations  and 
lustrations.  The  word  Verbena  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  any  kind  of  herbs,  or  to  the  boughs  and 
leaves  of  any  kind  of  tree,  gathered  from  a  pure  or 
sacred  place." 

According  to  Festus,'  the  verbena  were  called 
sagmina,  that  is,  pure  herbs,  because  they  were 
taken  by  the  consul  or  the  praetor  from  a  sacred 
(sancto)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting  out  to 
make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects  it  with 
the  words  sanctus  and  sancire,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
mipossible  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root,  which 
appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  sac-er  {sag-men,  sa{n)C' 
.*w«):  Marcian,*"  however,  makes  a  ridiculous  mis- 
take when  he  derives  sanctus  from  sagmina. 

Miiller^^  thinks  that  aamentum  is  the  same  word 
as  sagmen,  although  used  respecting  another  thing 
by  the  Anagnienses." 

SAGUM  was  the  cloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  paludamentum  of  the  general  and  superior  of- 
ficers. ( Vtd.  Paludamentum.)  It  is  used  in  oppo- 
oitiou  to  the  toga  or  garb  of  peace,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that,  when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all 
citi^ns  put  on  the  sagam,  even  in  the  city,  with 
tho  exception  of  those  of  consular  rank  {saga  sumere, 
ad  saga  re,  in  sagis  esse^^) :  hence,  in  the  Italic  war, 
the  sagum  was  worn  for  two  years.** 

The  sagum  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
fastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  always  :^*  it  resembled  in  form  the  paludamen- 
tum (see  woodcuts,  p.  721),  as  we  see  from  the  spe- 
cimens of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  an- 
cient monuments.  It  was  thick  and  made  of  wool," 
whence  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  wool 
itself*'  The  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  supe- 
rior officers  is  sometimes  called  sagum  {Punicum 
sagum^%  but  the  diminutive  sagulum  is  more  com- 
monly u.sed  in  such  cases." 

The  cloak  worn  by  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope is  also  called  sagum:  see  woodcut,  p.  171, 
where  thiee  Sarmatians  are  represented  with  saga, 
and  compare  Pallium,  p.  719.  The  German  sa- 
gum is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  :"*•  that  worn  by  the 
Gauls  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  plaid  {versi- 
color sagulum*^). 

The  outer  garment  worn  by  slaves  and  poor  per- 
sons is  also  sometimes  called  sagum." 


1.  (Prudent.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Claud.,  Do  Nupt.  Honor.,  aSS.—De  3 
Cons.  Hnnor.,  21.— Dc  Laud.  Stil..  i.,  254.)— 3.  (Festua,  s.  v.)— 
4.  (CsBS  ,  Boll.  Cir.,  i.,  81 ;  iii.,  44.— Cic.  ad  Faro.,  xv.,  4.)— 5. 
(Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  50.)— 6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxii.,  2,  s.  8.— Liv.,  i.,  24  ; 
«x.,  43.— Digr-  1,  tit.  8,  a.  8.)— 7.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (Serv.  ad  Virg., 
JEn.,  xii.,  120)— 9.  (s.  v.)— 10.  (Dig.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (ad  Festum,  p. 
KO.)— 12.  (M  Aurel.,  in  Epist.  ad  Fronton.,  iv.,  4.)— 13.  (Cic, 
Phil.,  viii.,  11  ;  v.,  12;  xiv.,  1.)— 14.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  72,  73.— VeU. 
Paterc.,  ii.,  16.)  — 15.  (TrebeU.  Po^  ,  Trig.  Tyrann.,  10.)  — 16. 
(Mart.,  xir  ,  159.)-I7.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  v  ,  167,  ed.  MQller.)-18. 
(Hon,  En.,  ix.,  28.)— 19.  (Compare  Sil.  Ital.,  iv.,  519 ;  xvli., 
atS.— Liv.,  XXX.,  17;  xxvii.,  19.)— 20.  (G«rm.,  17.)-21.  (Tac., 
Hiat., ii.,  20.)— 22.  (Col.,  i., «  -  Compare  Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  23, ^  i.) 
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*SALAMANDRA  {<rdXafiavdpa),  the  &a.i 
or  Lacerta  Salamandra,  a  batracian  reptile,  cA  the 
second  family  of  its  order,  and  constituting  th« 
type  of  a  distinct  genus.  **  To  have  some  idea  ol 
its  figure,"  says  Butfon,  "  we  may  s'ippose  the  tail 
of  a  lizard  applied  to  the  body  of  a  frog  "  For  a 
full  and  accurate  account,  however,  of  this  reptile 
and  its  peculiar  structure,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Griffith's  Cuvier.  The  popular  belief  that  the  sala- 
mander is  proof  against  the  action  of  fire  (a  bdiel 
to  which  Aristotle  is  guilty  of  giving  some  coante- 
nance)  is  now  entirely  exploded.  According  to 
Sprengel,  the  only  foundation  for  this  belief  is  the 
fact  that  the  reptile  emits  a  cold,  viscid  secretior. 
from  its  body,  which  might  be  capable  of  extin- 
guishing a  small  coal.  Dioscorides  states  decided- 
ly that  it  is  not  true  that  the  salamander  can  live 
in  fire.  "The  salamander,"  says  Griffith,  ^^ takes 
up  its  abode  in  the  humid  earth,  in  the  tufted  woods 
of  high  mountains,  in  ditches  and  shady  places,  un 
der  stones  and  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hedges,  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  in  subterraneous  caverns,  and  ra- 
ined buildings.  Though  generally  feared,  it  is  by 
no  means  dangerous.  The  milky  fluid  which  ex- 
udes from  its  skin,  and  which  it  sometimes  shoots 
to  the  distance  of  several  inches,  though  nauseous, 
acrid,  and,  according  to  Gesner,  even  depilatory,  is 
fatal  only  to  very  small  animals.  This  humour, 
however,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  a  general  pre- 
scription of  the  salamander.  According  to  PUny, 
by  infecting  with  its  poison  all  the  vegetables  of  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  this  reptile  could  produce 
death  to  entire  nations !  Other  animals  seem  to 
have  an  instinctive  horror  of  it.  Its  bite,  however, 
is  perfectly  harmless,  though  Matthioli  has  declared 
it  to  be  equally  mortal  with  that  of  the  viper— an 
atrocious  absurdity."' 

SALAMI'NIA  {XaXafuvia)  The  Athenians,  from 
very  early  times,  kept  for  public  purposes  two  sacred 
or  state  vessels,  the  one  of  which  w^s  called  Hap 
ah>i,  and  the  other  2uXa/zmo ;  the  cniw  of  the  one 
bore  the  name  of  izapaUrai  or  irdpako^  and  that  of 
the  other  aaXaftlvioi*  In  the  former  of  these  two 
articles  Photius  erroneously  regards  the  two  names 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  ship.'  The  Sal- 
ami nia  was  also  called  An^a  or  Qeupic,  because  it 
was  used  to  convey  the  ideufyul  to  Delos,  on  which 
occasion  the  ship  was  adorned  with  gailands  by 
the  priest  of  Apollo.*  Both  these  vessels  were 
quick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for  a  variety 
of  state  purposes :  they  conveyed  theories,  despatch- 
es, &c.,  from  Athens,  carried  treasures  from  sub- 
ject countries  to  Athens,  fetched  stale  criminaia 
from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like.*  In  bat- 
tles they  were  frequently  used  as  the  ships  in 
which  the  admirals  sailed.  These  vessels  and  their 
crews  were  always  kept  in  readiness  to  act,  in  case 
of  any  necessity  arising ;  and  the  crew,  although 
they  could  not,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  be  in 
actual  service,  received  their  regular  pay  of  foui 
oboli  per  day  all  the  year  round.  This  is  expressly 
stated  only  of  the  Paralos,*  but  may  be  safely  said 
of  the  Salaminia  also.  The  statement  of  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes,^  that  the  Salaminia  was  only 
used  to  convey  criminals  to  Athens,  and  the  Pa  ra- 
les for  theories,  is  incorrect,  at  least  if  applied  to 
the  earlier  times.  When  Athens  had  become  a 
great  maritime  power,  and  when  other  ships  were 
employed  for  purposes  for  which  before  either  the 
S^alaminia  or  the  Paralos  had  been  used,  it  is  nato- 
tal  to  suppose  that  these  two  vessels  were  chiefly 


1.  (Ari»tot.,  H.  A.,  T.,  19.— Adams,  Append.,  s.t.— Gnffm'fc 
C'lvier,  yd.  ix.,  p.  464.)— 2.  (Phot.,  s.  t.  UdfiaXoi  and  Udpa>T*J 
—3.  (Pollux,  Oaom.,  riii.,  116.— HeBjch.,  ■.  r.  QafioXirni  .—4 
(Plot.,  Phad.,  p.  58,  c.)-5.  (liucytl.,  v.,5S,61.)-6.  (Harpow 
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employed  In  matters  connected  with  religion,  as 
heoriea,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  when 
a  state  criroiuai  hke  Alcibiades  was  to  be  solemnly 
«%mveyed  to  Athens.  The  names  of  the  two  ships 
<y^m  to  point  to  a  very  early  period  of  the  history 
ot  Attica,  when  there  was  no  navigation  except  be- 
tween Attica  and  Saiamis,  for  which  the  Salaminia 
was  used,  and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which 
purjiose  the  Paralos  was  destined.  In  later  times 
the  names  were  retained^  although  the  destination 
of  the  ships  was  principally  to  servo  the  purposes 
of  religion,  whence  they  are  frequently  called  the 
•acred  ships.' 

•SAL  AMMONI'ACUM  (aAc  'kfifMviaK6^\  a  Foa- 
$il  Salt,  procured  from  the  district  of  Africa  ad- 
loining  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  to- 
tally different  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac  of  the  mod- 
ems, which  is  Hydrochlorus  Ammonia.  {Vid.  Am- 
MomAcuM.)    "  It  has  been  thouglit,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 

that  the  ancients  knew  Sal  Ammoniac  under  the 
name  of  NUrum;  and,  although  Deckmann  main- 
tains the  opposite  opinion,  the  grounds  on  which 
he  rests  his  argument  do  not  bear  him  out.  He  ob- 
serves that  ♦  there  are  two  properties  with  which 
the  ancients  might  have  accidentally  become  ac- 
quainted, and  which,  in  that  case,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  known  or  define  to  us  this  salt 
(sal  ammoniac).  In  the  first  place,  by  an  acci- 
dental mixture  of  quicklime,  the  strong  smell  or  un- 
pleasant vapour  diffused  by  the  volatile  alkali  sep- 
arated from  the  acid  might  have  been  observed.' 
Now  what  Beckmann  seems  willing  to  admit  as  a 
criterion  of  sal  ammoniac  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
of  nt/rvm,  which,  he  says,  *  sprinkled  with  lime, 
gives  forth  a  powerfid  odour'  {calce  aspermm  red- 
iit  odorcm  vehcmentiorem).  Beckmann  appears  to 
*3abt  what,  he  says,  *  several  writers  have  assert- 
ed, that  sal  ammoniac  comes  also  from  the  East 
Indies.'  But  it  certainly  is  brought  thence  at  this 
iay,  and  may  have  been  manufactured  there,  and 
have  found  its  way  to  Europe  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
also;  for  we  find  that  unchangeable  country  pro- 
ducing the  same  things  then  as  now,  indigo,  In- 
dian ink,  fine  steel,  sugar,  silks,  dec.  The  manu- 
facture of  sal  ammoniac  in  Egypt  also  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  been  more  ancient  than  is 
thought.  We  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  ever;- thing  of  which 
«*»  discover  no  mention  in  their  works.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  supposing  the  ancients  to  have 
teen  ignorant  of  our  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  is, 
that  we  know  of  very  few  uses  to  which  they 
might  have  been  applied.  But,  though  they  may 
have  had  little  inducement  to  manufacture  them, 
even  had  they  possessed  the  art,  yet  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  observe  them  in  a  native  state, 
since  both  these  salts  are  found  occurring  thus  in 
Southern  Italy  and  elsewhere."* 

SALA'RIUM,  a  Salary.  The  ancients  derive  the 
word  from  saL,  i.  e.,  salt;'  the  most  necessary 
thing  to  support  human  life  being  thus  mentioned 
as  a  representative  for  all  others.  Salarium  there- 
fore comprised  all  the  provisions  with  which  the 
Roman  officers  were  supplied,  as  well  as  their  pay 
in  money.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  name 
salarium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  ;  it  was 
Augustus  who,  in  order  to  place  the  governors  of 
provinces  and  other  military  officers  in  a  greater 
state  of  depend ance,  gave  salaries  to  them  or  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  to  which  aflerward  various 
supplies  in  kind  were  added.*  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  provincial  magistrates  had  been  pro- 


vided in  their  provinces  with  everything  they  wan 
ed,  through  the  medium  of  redeniptores  {mlpoxoi}, 
who  undertook,  for  a  certain  sum  paid  by  the  state, 
to  provide  the  governors  with  all  that  was  necessa 
ry  to  them.  During  the  Empire  we  find  instances 
of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a  person  who  had  ob- 
tained a  province,  but  was  nevertheless  not  allowed 
to  govern  it.  In  this  case  the  salarium  was  a  com 
pensation  for  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  the  actual  government  ot 
a  province,  whence  we  can  scarcely  infer  that  the 
sum  of  10,000  sesterces,  which  was  offered  on  such 
an  occasion,*  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  pro- 
consul. 

Salaria  were  also  given  under  the  Empire  to  othei 
officers,  as  to  military  tribunes,*  to  assessores  (mii. 
Asbessor),  to  senators,'  to  the  comites  of  the  prin- 
ceps  on  his  expeditions,*  and  others.  Antoninus 
Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  all  the  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers  throughout  the  Empire;^  and  when 
persons  did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  punished  them 
by  deducting  from  their  salaries.*  Alexander  Se- 
verus  instituted  fixed  salaries  for  rhetoricians,  gram- 
marians, physicians,  haruspices,  mathematicians, 
mechanicians,  and  architects;*  but  to  how  much 
these  salaries  amounted  we  are  not  informed  Re- 
specting the  pay  which  certain  classes  of  priests  re- 
ceived, vid.  Sacerdoj. 

SA'LII  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians  even 
in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration* {Iccta  juvenilis  patricia*).  They  had  the 
care  of  the  twelve  ancilia  (vid.  Ancile),  which  were 
kept  in  the  Temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  Hih 
whence  these  priests  were  sometimes  called  Salij 
Palatini,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  sali: 
mentioned  below.  The  distinguishing  dress  of  the 
salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound  with  a  brazer. 
belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  also  worn  by  the  fla- 
mines.  {Vid.  Apex.)  Each  had  a  sword  by  his  side, 
and  in  his  right  hand  a  spear  or  stafiT.** 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  salii 
on  the  1st  of  March  and  for  several  successive 
days,  on  which  occasion  they  were  accustomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress,  carrying 
the  ancilia  in  their  left  hands  or  suspended  from 
their  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing,"  whence  Ovid,  apparently  with  correct  nesc. 
derives  their  name.**  The  songs  or  hymns  which 
they  sang  on  this  occasion  {xaliaria  carmina^*)  were 
called  atamentay  assamcnta,  or  axamenta,  of  which 
the  etymology  is  uncertain.  Gottling**  thinks  they 
were  so  called  because  they  were  sung  without  any 
musical  accompaniment,  assa  voce;  but  this  etymol- 
ogy is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Dionys- 
ius."  Some  idea  of  the  subject  of  these  songs  may 
be  obtained  from  a  passage  in  Virgil,"  and  a  small 
fragment  of  them  is  preserved  by  Varro  "  In  later 
times  they  were  scarcely  understood,  even  by  the 
priests  themselves."  The  praises  of  Mamurius  Vo- 
turius  formed  the  principal  subject  of  these  songs, 
though  who  Mamurius  Veturius  was  the  ancients 
themselves  were  not  agreed  upon.*'  He  is  gener- 
ally said  to  be  the  armorer  who  made  eleven  an- 
cilia like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  {vid. 
Ancilk**),  but  some  modern  writers  suppose  it  to  be 
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nerely  another  name  of  Mars.  Besides,  however, 
the  praises  of  Mamurius,  the  verses  which  the  salii 
sang  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogony, 
in  which  the  praises  of  all  the  celestial  deities  were 
celebrated,  with  the  exception  of  Venus.*  The 
verses  in  honour  of  each  god  were  called  by  the 
respertive  uames  of  each,  as  Januli,  Junonii,  Mi- 
nervii.*  Divine  honour  was  paid  to  seme  of  the 
emperors  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs  of 
!ho  salii.  This  honour  was  first  bestowed  upon 
Augustus,'  and  afterward  upon  Germanicus  ;*  and 
when  Verus  died,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the 
song  of  the  salii  by  command  of  M.  Antoninus.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  the  salii  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence.*  The  members  of  the  collegium 
were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of  the  dig- 
nities of  prsesul,  vates,  and  magister  in  the  colle- 
gium.' 

TuUus  Hostilius  established  another  collegium  of 
salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a  war 
with  t)ie  Sabines.  Tnese  salii  were  also  twelve  in 
number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  appear  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Quirinus. 
They  were  called  the  Salii  Collini,  Agonales  or 
Agonenses.*  Niebuhr*  supposes  that  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  college,  the  Palatine  Salii,  were 
chosen  originally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the  Ramnes, 
and  the  one  instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  or  the 
Quirinalian,  from  the  Tities  alone :  a  third  college 
for  the  Luceres  was  never  established.^® 

SALI'NiE  ((iXai,  uXoTrr/yiov),  a  Saltwork."  Al- 
though the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock  salt**  (aAef  bpvKToi,  i.  <r.,  fossil  salt""),  and  al- 
Itiough  they  obtained  salt  likewise  from  certain  in- 
and  lakes,'*  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine  pits,*' 
ud  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores,  where 
t  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  hu- 
man labour  {uXec  airofiaToi^*),  yet  they  obtained  by 
far  the  greatest  quantity  by  itie  management  of 
works  constructed  on  the  seashorf*,  wheis  it  was 
naturally  adapted  for  the  purpo«a  by  being  so  low 
and  fiat  as  to  be  easily  overflowed  by  the  sea  {tnarili- 
mct  area  galinarum^'^),  or  even  to  be  a  brackish  marsh 
(d^u/c'V )  or  a  marine  pool  iXtfivoOuXarra}*).  In  order 
lo  aid  the  natural  evaporation,  shallow  rectangular 
ponds  {mullifidi  locus)  were  dug,  divided  from  one 
another  by  earthen  walls.  The  seawater  was  ad- 
mitted through  canals,  which  were  opened  for  the 
purpose,  and  closed  again  by  sluices.  ( Vid.  Cata- 
RACTA.)  The  water  was  more  and  more  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to 
another."  When  reduced  to  brine  {coaclo  humor e), 
it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  uTifiri^  by  the  Latins 
sahugo  or  salsilago,  and  by  the  Spaniards  muria.^ 
In  this  state  it  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  pickle 
fish,**  and  by  the  Ilomans  to  preserve  olives,  cheese, 
and  fiesh  likewise.*'  From  muria^  which  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  AT^vpoq^  "  briny,"  the  victuals  cu- 
red in  it  were  called  saisa  muriaticaV  As  the  brine 
which  was  left  in  the  ponds  crystallized,  a  man  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  them,  and  therefore  called 
scUinator  (uXontiyog),  raked  out  the  salt,  so  that  it  lay 
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,  in  heaps  {htmuli)  upon  the  gronnd  to  drain.*    Iv 
Attica,*  in  Britain,*  and  elsewhere,  several  plaom* 
j  in  consequence  of  the  works  established  in  them, 
obtained  the  name  of'AXai  or  Stdinte. 

Throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the  saltworks, 
having  been  flrst  established  by  the  early  kings  of 
Ilome,  were  commonly  public  property,  and  were 
let  by  the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
publicans  who  farmed  them,  and  often  matntained 
upon  them  a  great  number  of  servants,*  were  called 
mancipes  saltnarum.  ( Kt<i.  Mancbps.)  Malefactors 
of  both  sexes  were  employed  in  them,  as  they  were 
in  the  mines.* 

SALrNUM,  dim.  SALILLUM,  a  Saltcellar. 
Among  the  poor,  a  shell  served  fbr  a  saltcellar;* 
but  all  who  were  raised  above  poverty  had  one  cf 
silver,  which  descended  from  father  to  son,'  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which  was  used- 
together  with  the  saltcellar,  in  the  domestic  sacri- 
fices.' {Vid.  Patbra.)  These  two  artides  of  sUver 
were  alone  compatible  with  the  simplicity  of  Roman 
manners  in  the  early  times  of  the  Repi^lic*  The 
saltcellar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
table,  to  which  it  communicated  a  sacred  charac- 
ter, the  meal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrific^e.^* 
{Vid.  Focus,  Mensa.)  These  circumstances,  to 
gether  with  the  religious  reverence  paid  to  salt,  and 
the  habitual  comparison  of  it  to  wit  and  vivacity, 
explain  the  metaphor  by  which  the  soul  of  a  man  is 
called  his  salillum.^^ 

•SALPE  {adXirv),  the  Stockfish,  or  Svanis  Salpa , 
in  French,  la  Saupe;  in  Italian,  SarpaJ* 

♦SALPINX  (ffoXTTi^Oi  a  bird  whose  note  resem 
bled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  {aaXmyi,  •*  a  trumpet*^. 
Hesychius  and  Photius  identify  it  with  the  Tpoxi^» 
or  golden-crested  wren,  "  the  notes  of  which,*'  says 
Adams,  "  are  certainly  piping,  but  cannot  well  be 
compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  !"^* 

*II.  A  kind  of  shellfish,  called  also  orpo/tSoc. 

SALTA'TIO  {6pxfl<rtc,  opxtforik).  Dancing.  The 
dancing  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans, 
had  very  little  in  common  with  the  exercise  which 
goes  by  that  name  in  modem  times.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  mimetic ;  that 
is,  it  was  intended  either  to  represent  bodily  activi- 
ty, or  to  express  by  gestures,  movements,  and  alti- 
tudes, certain  ideas  or  feelings,  and  also  single 
events  or  a  series  of  events,  as  in  the  modem  toi- 
let. All  these  xnovemeuts,  however,  were  accom- 
panied by  music ;  but  the  terms  6pxn<ft€  and  saluiio 
were  used  in  so  much  wider  a  sense  than  our  word 
dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  designate  ges- 
tures even  when  the  body  did  not  move  at  all'* 
(saltare  solis  oculis^*). 

We  find  dancing  prevalent  among  the  Greeiis 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems  :  the  suiters  of  Penelope  de- 
light themselves  with  music  and  dancing;**  and 
Ulysses  is  entertained  at  the  court  of  Aicinous  with 
the  exhibitions  of  very  skilful  dancers,  the  rapiii 
movements  of  whose  feet  excite  his  admiration. ^^ 
Skilful  dancers  were  at  all  times  highly  prized  by 
the  Greeks :  we  read  of  some  who  were  presented 
with  golden  crowns,  and  had  statuea  erected  to 
their  honour,  and  their  memory  celebrated  by  in- 
scriptions."   ____^___ 


1.  (ManilitM,  t.,  prope  fin.  — Nicander,  Alex.,  518, 519.)  — 9 
(Steph.  Byz.)— 3.  (Ptol.)— 4.  (Cic,  Pro  Leg©  Haa ,  «.>~5.  (Ba 
longer,  De  Trib.  et  Vcct.,  xxi.)— «.  (Ilor.,  Sat.,  i.,  3, 14. — Sc3»ol. 
ad  loc.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Cann.,  li.,  16,  13,  14.)-«.  (rcrs.,  iii.,  »4.  ».) 
-9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  12,  «.  54.— Val.  Max.,  it.,  4,  3.— 4."« 
lull.,  xxiii.,  19.)  — 10.  (Amob.  adr.  CenL,  ii.,  p.  91,  ed.  Msire, 
L.  Bat.,  1651.)— 11.  (Piaut.,  Trin.,  ii.,  4,90,  9L)-ia,  (Axisict., 
H.  A.,  ir.,  8.— ^lian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  7.)  —  13  (iElian,  N.  A.,  ^^ 
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pend.,  8.  T.)— 14.  (Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  i.,  595;  ii..  305.)-15.  (ApvL 
Met.,  X.,  p.  251,  ed.  Bip.)— 16.  (Od.,  i.,  15S,  421 ;  mii^  S04  h- 
}7.  (Od.,  viii.,  265.)  - 18.  (Plat.,  De  Pjth.  Omc,  8.-  Artlaal 
Plan.,  iv.,  a.  98S,  &c  ) 
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The  lively  imagination  and  mimetic  powers  of  the 
Greeks  found  abundant  subjects  for  various  kinds 
jf  dances,  and,  accordingly,  the  names  of  no  less 
than  200  different  dances  have  come  down  to  us.^ 
(t  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this 
fvork  to  give  a  description  of  all  that  are  known : 
only  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned,  and 
such  as  will  give  some  idea  of  the  dancing  of  the 
ancients. 

Dancing  was  originally  closely  connected  with 
religion :  Plato'  thought  that  all  dancing  should  be 
based  on  religion,  as  it  was,  he  says,  among  the 
Egyptians.  It  has  been  shown  under  Chorus,  that 
the  chorus  in  the  oldest  times  consisted  of  the  whole 
population  of  a  city,  who  met  in  a  public  place  to 
offer  up  thanksgivings  to  the  god  of  their  country 
by  singing  hymns  and  performing  dances.  These 
dances,  which,  like  all  others,  were  accompanied  by 
music,  were  therefore  of  a  strictly  religious  nature ; 
and  in  all  the  public  festivals,  which  were  so  nu- 
merous among  the  Greeks,  dancmg  formed  a  very 
prominent  part.  We  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
that  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  connected  with  a 
religious  dance  called  Hyporchbma.  All  the  reli- 
gious dances,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bacchic  and 
the  Corybantian,  were  very  simple,  and  consisted 
of  gentle  movements  of  the  body,  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  around  the  altar :  such  a  dance 
was  the  yipavoq,  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed at  Delos  on  his  return  from  Crete."  The 
Dionysiac  or  Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian  were  of 
a  very  different  nature.  In  the  former,  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
dancing  {vid.  Dionysia)  :  the  dance  called  BaKxi-KV 
by  Lucian*  was  a  satyric  dance,  and  chiefly  pre- 
vailed in  Ionia  and  Ponlus ;  the  most  illustrious 
men  in  the  state  danced  in  it,  representing  Titans, 
Corybantians,  satyrs,  and  husbandmen,  and  the 
spectators  were  so  delighted  with  the  exhibition 
that  they  remained  sitting  the  whole  day  to  witness 
it,  forgetful  of  everything  else.  The  Corybantian 
was  of  a  very  wild  character :  it  was  chiefly  danced 
in  Phrygia  and  in  Crete :  the  dancers  were  armed, 
struck  their  swords  against  their  shields,  and  dis- 
played the  most  extravagant  fury;  it  was  accom- 
panied chiefly  by  the  flute.*  The  following  wood- 
cut, from  the  Museo  Pio-CIementino,*  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  Corybantian  dance.  Respecting  the 
dances  in  the  theatre,  md.  Chorus. 


Dancing  was  applied  to  gymnastic  purposes  and 
MO  training  for  war,  especially  in  the  Doric  states, 
and  was  believed  to  have  contributed  very  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Dorians  in  war,  as  it  enabled 
them  to  perform  their  evolutions  simultaneously  and 
m  order.    Hence  the  ix)et  Socrates'  says, 

ol  6h  xopOiC  K(i2MaTa  ^eovg  TifiuaiVy  apitrroi 

There  were  various  dances  in  early  times  which 
served  as  a  preparation  for  war;  hence  Homer* 
calls  the  hoplitae  npvXeeCf  a  war-dance  having  been 
calLed  'irpvh,^  by  the  Cretans.*  Of  such  dances,  the 
mosfc  celebrated  was  the  Pjrrrhic  (j^  Tlvpf>ixv)t  of 


1.  .'Meureiu,  Orcbeat.  —  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  627-630.  —  Pollax, 
Onoiu  .  ir.,  05-1 1 1 .— Liban.,  6tri.j  .  «*»  ^.)—2.  (Leg.,  vii.,  798, 
799.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  21.)— 4.  (!)•  Sail ,  79.)— 5.  (Ludan,  ib., 
8.— Strabo,  x.,  p.  473.— Plal  ,  Cnt ,  p  M  )-(i.  (toI.  iv.,  pl.».)— 
7.  (AUusn.,  xiT.,  T).  629, /.)-a  (11.,  xi.,  49 ;  xii.,  77.)— 9.  (MOl- 
f#r.  Dor.  jij..  12,  UQ 


which  the  irp^Xic  was  probably  only  ant  ther  name 
this  Plato*  takes  as  the  representative  of  all  war 
dances.  The  invention  of  this  dance  is  placed  in 
the  m3rthical  age,  and  is  usually  assigned  to  one 
Pyrrhicos ;  but  most  of  the  accounts  agree  in  assigiv 
ing  it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan  origin,  though  others  re- 
fer it  to  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Af  hil- 
les,  apparently  misled  by  the  name,  for  it  was  un- 
doubtedly of  Doric  origin.*  It  was  danced  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  and  its  time  was  very  quick  and 
light,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic  foot 
("),  which  must  be  connected  with  this  dance :  and 
from  the  same  source  came  also  the  Proceleusmatic 
(  ),  or  challenging  foot.*  The  Pyrrhic  dance  was 
performed  in  different  ways  at  various  times  and  in 
various  countries,  for  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Doric  states.  Plato*  describes  it  as  repre- 
senting, by  rapid  movements  of  the  body,  the  way  in 
in  which  missiles  and  blows  from  weapons  were 
avoided,  and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  enemy 
were  attacked.  In  the  non-Doric  states  it  was 
probably  not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  as  a  mimetic  dance :  thus  we  read  of  its  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertain  a  company.*  It  was 
also  performed  at  Athens  at  the  greater  and  lesser 
Panathenaea  by  Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhich- 
ists  {Uv^fitxiarai),  and  were  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus.'  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedon,  dances  are  performed  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  men  armed  with  muskets  and  swords.' 
The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's vases,*  represents  three  Pyrrhichists,  two  of 
whom,  with  sword  and  shield,  are  engaged  in  the 
dance,  while  the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword. 
Above  them  is  a  female  balancing  herself  on  the 
head  of  one,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of  perform- 
ing a  somerset ;  she,  no  doubt,  is  taking  part  in  the 
dance,  and  performing  a  very  artistic  kind  of  kvClc- 
Ttjaig  or  tumbling,  for  the  Greek  performances  of 
this  kind  surpass  anything  we  can  imagine  in  mod- 
ern times.  Her  danger  is  increased  by  the  person 
below,  who  holds  a  sword  pointing  towards  her.  A 
female  spectator,  sitting,  looks  on  astonished  at  the 
exhibition. 


The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  public 
games  at  Rome  by  Julius  Cssar,  when  it  wa^ 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Asit 
and  Bithynia.*  It  seems  to  have  been  much  liked 
by  the  Romans ;  it  was  exhibited  both  by  Caligula 
and  Nero,"  and  also  frequently  by  Hadrian."  Athe- 
nsus**  says  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  still  prac- 
tised in  his  time  (the  third  century  A.D.)  at  Sparta, 

1.  (Leg.,  vii.,  p.  815.)— 2.  (Athen.,  xir.,  p.  630,  c  — Strabo, 
X.,  p.  4<M5.— Plat.,  Leg.,  p.  796.— Lucian,  ib.,  9.)— 8.  (Milllcr, 
Hi«t.  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  161.)— 4.  (Leg  ,  Tii.,  p.  815.)— 6.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  vi.,  1,  ^  12.)— 6.  (Schol.  ad  Aristopb.,  Nab.,  988.— Lyna% 
(EiroA.  Siapo6oK.t  p.  698,  ed.  Reisko.)— 7.  (Dodwell,  Tour  througk 
Greece,  ii.,  p.  21,  22.)— 8.  (td.  Tischbein,  vol.  i.,  nl.  60.)— 9 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  39.)  —10.  (Dion  Caaa  ,  Ix.,  7.— Suet.,  Nero,  It.)  - 
11.  (Spart.,  Uadr.,  19.)-12.  {xiv.,  p.  631,  a.) 
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where  it  was  danced  by  boys  from  the  age  of  fifleen, 
but  that  in  other  places  it  had  become  a  species  of 
Dionysiac  dance,  in  which  the  history  of  Dionysus 
was  represented,  and  where  the  dancers,  instead  of 
arms  carried  the  thyrsus  and  torches. 

Another  important  gymnastic  dance  was  perform- 
ed at  the  festival  of  yvftvonaidla  at  Sparta,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  at  Th3rrea,  where  the  chief 
object,  according  to  Multer,^  was  to  represent  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  dancing  in  intimate  union  :  re- 
specting the  dance  at  this  festival,  see  Gymnopaidia. 

There  were  other  dances  besides  the  Pyrrhic  in 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  view  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  the  Kap- 
iraia,  peculiar  to  the  i£nianians  and  Magnetes, 
which  was  performed  by  two  armed  men  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows  the 
ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  frequently 
looking  around  as  if  afraid ;  then  comes  a  robber, 
whom  as  soon  as  the  other  sees,  he  snatches  up  his 
arms,  and  fights  with  him  for  the  oxen.  All  these 
movements  are  rhythmical,  accompanied  by  the  flute. 
At  last  the  robber  binds  the  man  and  drives  away 
the  oxen,  but  sometimes  the  husbandman  conquers.^ 
Similar  dances  by  persons  with  arms  are  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  on  the  same  occasion.  These  dances 
were  frequently  performed  at  banquets  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests,'  where  ahso  the  KvSta-rijpe^ 
were  often  introduced,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
dance  Hung  themselves  on  their  head  and  alighted 
again  upon  their  feet.  See  Cobisteres,  where  the 
remarks  which  are  made  respecting  the  KvSiarav  elc 
uaxaipag  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  wood- 
cut from  the  Museo  Barbonico^  vol.  vii.,  tav.  58. 
We  learn  from  Tacitus*  that  the  German  youths 
aiso  used  to  dance  among  swords  and  spears  point- 
ed at  them. 


Other  kinds  of  dances  were  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece,  by 
courtesans,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very  indecent 
and  lascivious  nature  *  The  dancers  seem  to  have 
frequently  represented  Bacchanals :  many  such  dan- 
cers occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes.* 

Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms,  one 
of  the  most  important  was*  the  bpfio^^  which  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together ; 
the  youth  danced  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  military  nature  ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps  and  with  feminine  gestures. 
Lucian^  says  that  it  was  similar  to  the  dance  per- 
formed at  the  Gymnopaedia.'  Another  common 
dance  at  Sparta  was  the  Bibasis,  which  is  described 
in  a  separate  article. 

1.  (Dor.,  iv.,  6,  k  8.)— a.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  vi.,  1,  ^  7.  8.— Athen., 
»•»  P-  I5t/.,  16,  a.— Maxim.  Tyr.,  Dim.,  xxviii.,  4.)— 3.  (Aihen., 
iv,,p.  155,  h)  —4.  (Germ.,  »4.)— 5.  (Mactob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.— 
Piaat.,  Stich.,  v.,  2,  II.)  — 6.  {Vid.  Mupco  Borb.,  vol.  vii.,  t»v. 
H-40  vol.  ix.,  tav.  17 ;  vol.  z.,  tav.  5, 6, 54.)— 7.  (Do  Salt..  It.) 
-^.  (Compare  MOller,  Dor.,  iv.,  6,  ^  5.) 
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In  many  of  the  Greek  states,  the  art  of  daneing 
was  carried  to  great  perfectioa  by  females,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleasttres 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia.  These 
dancers  always  belonged  to  the  heteis.  JCeno 
phon^  describes  a  mimetic  dance  which  was  repre- 
sented at  a  symposium  where  Socrates  was  pre»> 
ent.  It  was  performed  by  a  maiden  and  a  youth 
belonging  to  a  Syracusan,  who  is  called  the  bpK^a 
To6i6daiiaXof^  and  represented  the  loves  of  Dionysuf 
and  Ariadne. 

Ilespecting  the  dancers  on  the  tight-rope,  sop  Fu 

NAMBULU8. 

Dancing  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  an- 
cient times  in  connexion  with  religious  festivals  and 
rites,  and  was  practised,  according  to  Servius,*  be- 
cause the  ancients  thought  that  mo  part  oi  the  body 
should  be  free  from  the  influenct*  of  religion.  The 
dances  of  the  salii,  which  were  performed  by  men  of 
patrician  families,  are  described  elsewhere.  ( VU. 
Ancilb.)  Dionysius'  mentions  a  dance  with  arms 
at  the  I/Udi  Magni,  which,  according  to  his  U3ual 
plan  of  referring  all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek 
origin,  he  calls  the  Pyrrhic.  There  was  another 
old  Roman  dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  BelU- 
crepa  SaltatiOf  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Romulus  after  he  had  carried  off  the  Sabine  vir- 
gins, in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  befall 
his  state.*  Dancing,  however,  was  not  performed 
by  any  Roman  citizens  except  in  connexion  with  re- 
ligion ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  such  dan«:ing 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  statements,  that  the 
ancient  Romans  did  not  consider  dancing  disgrace- 
ful, and  that  not  only  freemen,  but  the  sons  of  sen- 
ators and  noble  matrons,  practised  it.*  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  we  know  that  it  was  consid- 
ered highly  disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  dance .  Ci- 
cero reproaches  Cato  for  calling  Murena  a  danca 
{saltator)f  and  adds  **netHO  fere  taUat  gohius,  mui 
forte  ineanit."* 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  which  were 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  Empire,  are  dfr 
scribed  under  Pantomimos.' 

SALVIA'NUM  INTERDICTUM.  {Vid.  Iimn- 
nicTua,  p.  643.) 

SALIJTATO'RES  was  the  name  given  in  the  la- 
ter times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire  to  a 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  visiting 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (saliUare),  and  to  accom- 
pany them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  arose 
from  the  visits  which  the  dients  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  later 
times  into  the  above-mentioned  practice  -,  and  such 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  among 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  and  vain  persons  ai 
Rome,  who  were  gratified  by  this  attention.*  ( V»d 
Spostula.) 

SAMBUCA  {oofMKfi  or  o(Mk7i*),  a  Harp. 

The  preceding  Latin  and  Greek  names  are  witn 
good  reason  represented  by  Bochart,  Vossius,  and 
other  critics  to  be  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  *?9? 
(sabeca),  which  occurs  in  Daniel.^*  The  perform- 
ances  of  sambucietria  {aafiCvKtarpiai)  were  oal/ 
known  to  the  early  Romans  as  luxuries  brougta 
over  from  Asia.^^  The  Athenians  considered  tbem 
as  an  exotic  refinement ;"  and  the  Rhodian  woare^ 
who  played  on  the  harp  at  the  marriage-feast  oT 
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CHranas  in  Macedooia,  clothed  in  very  thin  tuiUes, 
were  introduced  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  ORter 
tainment  the  highest  degree  of  splendour.  Some 
Greek  authors  expressly  attributed  the  invention  of 
this  instrument  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoenicians.^ 
The  opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  it  to  the  lyric 
poet  Ibycus  can  only  authorize  the  conclusion  that 
AC  had  the  merit  of  inventing  some  modification  of 
/t,  the  instrument,  as  improved  by  him,  being  called 
iivKivov*  Strabo,  moreover,  represents  aofdvKtf  as 
a  **  barbarous"  name.' 

The  sambuca  is  several  times  mentioned  in  con- 
junction  with  the  small  triangular  harp  {Tpi'yuvov)^ 
vhich  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  construc- 
tion, though  it  was  much  larger  and  more  compli- 
cated. The  triganuniy  a  representation  of  which 
from  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  given  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  was  held  like  the  lyre  in  the  hands  uf  the 


psrfurmer,*  whereas  the  haxp  was  sometimes  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer, 
and  was  phiced  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  tho 
Parthians  and  Troglodyte  had  only  four  strings.* 
Those  which  are  painted  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
tombs  (see  Denon,  Wilkinson,  dec.)  have  from  foui 
to  thirty-eight.  One  of  them,  taken  from  Bruce> 
Travels,  is  here  introduced.  From  the  allasions  to 
this  instrument  in  Vitruvius,*  we  find  that  the  long- 
est string  was  called  the  "  proslambanomenos,"  the 
next  "  hypate,"  the  shortest  but  one  '*  paranete," 
and  the  shortest,  which  had,  consequently,  the  high- 
est tone,  was  called  "  nete."  ( Vtd.  Music,  p.  646.) 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  harp  appears  to 
have  come  into  more  general  use,^  and  was  played 
by  men  {(rafdvKiarai)  as  well  as  women.* 

Satmhuea  was  also  the  name  of  a  militaiy  engine, 
used  to  scale  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cit 
les.  It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of  itf 
general  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  harp.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  its  construe 
tion  by  turning  to  the  woodcut,  and  supposing  a 
mast  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  in  the  place  oi 
the  longest  strings,  and  to  have  at  its  summit  an 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
the  dunection  of  the  top  of  the  harp.  We  must  su|i- 
Dose  a  strong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded  at 
the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
sounding-board,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  loweied 
ir  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes  and  pul- 
■eys.  At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  Marcellus  had  en- 
fines  of  this  description  fixed  upon  vessels,  ^hich 
he  rowers  moved  up  to  the  walls  so  that  th«?  sol- 
dier* might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the  lac'ders.* 


1.  (Athen.,  ir.,  175,  d.)-3.  (Athen.,  1.  c.  -  Saidaa,  n.  r.  'U6- 
tn*r,  'iSvK6st  XaiiSvKat )  — 3.  (x.,  3,^  17.)— 4.  (Sron,  Misc. 
Brud-.^nt.,  p  21.)  — 5.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  ft33,/)  —  ».  ff*.,  1.)— 7. 
(P«T«.,  ▼.,  C5.— Sp«n.,  Hadr.,  Se.)-8.  (Athen.,  iv..  189,  e.)— 0. 
(P<Ajb.,  viii.,  5.->?lat.,  Marc.,  p.  MS,  ed.  Steoh.- -Athen.,  xhr., 
8M,  A.— OnoKUMir.,  Stiwt  ^  49..  VitniT..  x.,  10, '/  0  —Pettus,  a. 
V  Saaibo««.— AtD«a  .  De  h».."h.  ap.  niath.  v«t.,  p.  7  ) 


When  an  inland  city  was  beleaguered,  the  samboca 
was  mounted  upon  wheels.^ 

♦SAMIA  TERRA  {lofua  )r})  "  The  Samian 
Earth,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  *'  was  a  dense,  ponder- 
ous, unctuous  clay,  of  a  sub-astringent  taste,  and 
either  white  or  ash-colourcd.  It  was  dug  in  the 
island  of  Samoa,  whence  it  had  its  name,  and  never 
was  found  in  any  other  place  that  wst  know  of."  It 
consisted  principally  of  alumine,  aci^^rding  to  Ad- 
ams. The  AffT^p  was  merely  a  dense  variety  of  it. 
"The  Samian  earth,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "was 
obtained  from  a  vein  of  considerable  extent,  but 
only  two  feet  in  height  between  the  rocks  which 
formed  its  roof  and  floor,  so  that  one  could  not 
stand  erect  while  digging  it,  but  was  obliged  to  lie 
upon  his  back  or  side.  This  vein  contained  four 
different  qualities  of  earth,  which  became  better  in 
proportion  as  it  was  obtained  from  nearer  tlie  centre 
of  the  vein.  The  oqter  and  inferior  kind,  called  as- 
ter (uffn/p),  was  chiefly  or  solely  employed  for  cleans- 
ing garments."  * 

♦SAMllJS  LAPIS  {Idfiiof  A/dof).  According  to 
Gesniir  and  De  Laet,  the  Samian  Stone  belonged 
to  the  same  class  of  substances  as  the  Samian 
earth,  from  which  it  diflered  only  in  hardness.' 

SAMNI'TES     {Vid.  Gladutorbs,  p.  477.) 

♦SAMPS'YCHON  (aufi^xov).  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Origanum  marjorana,  or  Marjoram.  It  was 
Satnptychon  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  Amar- 
aeut  in  other  places,  such  as  Cyzicus,  6lc* 

SANDA'LIUM  (aavddJuov  or  auvdaXov)^  a  kind 
of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age,  however,  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to  the  foot  with 
thongs.*  In  later  times,  the  sandalium  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vn-6di7/tMx,  which  was  a  simple  sole 
bound  under  the  foot,'  whereas  the  sandalium,  also 
called  fiXavTta  or  (iXavTrj^  was  a  sole  with  a  piece 
of  leather  covering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  from  the  vnudtifM  to  real  shoes.  The  piece 
of  leather  over  the  toes  was  called  ^vyof  or  Cvyov.'' 
The  aavddXia  u^vya  in  Strabo'  are,  however,  not 
sandalia  without  the  ^vydu^  but,  as  Becker*  justly  re- 
marks, sandalia  which  did  not  belong  to  one  anoth 
er,  or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of  which  was  lar- 
ger or  higher  than  the  other.  The  Cvyov  was  fre- 
quently adorned  with  costly  embroidery  and  gold,** 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
articles  of  female  dress. ^^  This  small  cover  of  the 
toes,  however,  was  not  snflScient  to  fasten  the  san- 
dalium to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs,  likewise  beau- 
tifully adorned,  were  attached  to  it.^*  Although 
sandalia,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  Greece,  and 
subsequently  at  Rome  also,  worn  by  women  only, 
yet  there  are  traces  that,  at  least  in  the  East,  they 
were  also  worn  by  men.*' 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of  the 
R>ot  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beautiful  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Ori- 
ental nations.**  ^ 

SANDAPILA.     (Vid,  Fuijus,  p.  469.) 

^SANDAR'ACHA  {cavSapdxfi),  a  red  pigment, 
called  now  Realgar,  or  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Thenard,  it  consists  of 

1.  (Veeret.,  iv.,  S].>-Bito  ap.  Math.  Vet., p.  110,  Hi.)— S.  (Di- 
oaoor.,  T.,  171.— Hill  ad  Theophr.,  De  Lultl.,  c.  106.— Moore*f 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  76.) — 3.  (Diuscor.,  r.,  ITS.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  V.)— 4.  (Dioecor.,iii.,41.->-GeopOD.,  xi.,27. — Adams,  Append., 
a.  V.)  — 6.  (Hoon.,  Hymn,  in  Merc,  79,  63,  189.)  — fi.  (Pullax. 
Onom.,  viii.,  84,  with  Kuha's  eaieodation.) — 7.  (Aristoph.,  Lj* 
siatrM  390,  with  the  achol. — Hesych.,  *.  v.  Zvytf;.— Pollux.  Oaom.. 
▼ii.,81.— Phot.,Lex.,  p.  M,ed.Dobr.)— 8.  (vj..I,p.l3,Tauchn.) 
—9.  (Charikles,  ii.,  367,  Ac.)— 10.  (Cephisod.  an.  Poll.,  Onom.. 
yii.,  87.— Clem.  Alex.,  Piedagog.,  ii., ll.)-ll.  (JSlian,  Y.  U  , i. 
16.)— 18.  (PoUqx,  Onom.,  vii.,  99.)— 13.  (Ilorod.,  li.,  91.~8t. 
Mark,  ri.,  9.)  - 14.  (TkrpUittt  ap.  Non ,  v  21  —  Tarent.,  E» 
Bveh.,  T.,  7, 4.) 
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SATURA 


V6  (arts  ol  arsenic  and  25  of  sulphur.  It  was  free- 
ly used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a  caustic  and 
stimulant.  **  An  adulterate  kind  of  sandaracha,*' 
says  Di.  Moore,  "  was  made,  according  to  Pliny,  of 
calcined  white  lead ;  that  is,  the  red  lead  he  had 
iust  before  described  under  the  name  of  vsfa  was 
substituted  for  realgar.  But  Vitruvius  prefers  to 
the  native  sandaracha  this  substitute,  which  he  des- 
ignates by  no  other  name,  simply  saying  that  ce- 
russa  is  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace  converted  into 
sandaracha.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  mine  of  sandar- 
acha at  Pompeiopolis,  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which,  be- 
cause of  the  dangerous  exhalations  from  the  miner- 
al, rone  others  were  employed  but  slaves  who  had 
been  sold  on  account  of  crime  "* 

♦SANDIX  {auvSi^),  a  red  or  scarlet  paint,  formed 
of  the  mixture  of  sandaracha  with  rubrica  in  equal 
proportions.  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil, 
erroneously  takes  it  for  an  herb  yielding  a  dye ;  and 
La  Cerda,  falling  into  a  similar  mistake,  says  that 
aandix  is  both  an  herb  and  a  colour.^ 

♦SANTALON  {aavraXxiv),  the  Sandal-tree  and 
Its  wood.  Arrian  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  kind 
of  wood  under  the  name  of  aayaTuva  ^X<i,  where 
probably  we  ought  tu  reau  aavddXtva  or  aavTd?,ivaf 
or  else  (jardXiva* 

♦SAPPHI'RUS  ((raTT^eipof),  the  Sapphire.  "  The 
sapphire  of  the  ancients,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  *•  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  as  sprinkled  with  gold 
{XpvaLirdoTog),  and  in  which  Pliny  says  gold  spar- 
Kles  {scintillat),  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  been  our 
lapis-lazuli.  The  name  is  Hebrew,  and  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament,  applied  to  the 
^ame  substance.  What  the  ancients  took  for  gold 
was  the  iron  pyrites  often  disseminated  in  this  min- 
eral, and  forming  a  feature  in  its  external  character 
jipon  which,  under  their  mistake,  they  were  inclined 
fc»  lay  much  stress.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
other  minerals  besides  lapis-lazuli  were  included  un- 
der the  name  sapphire.  Pliny  speaks  of  purple 
sapphires,  of  which  the  best,  he  says,  are  the  Me- 
dian."* 

S.\RCO'PHAGUS.     {Vid.  Fowus,  p.  460.) 

SA'RCULUM,  a  sarriendo^  (oKoXiCj  OKtOuarffpt- 
ov),  a  Hoe,  chiefly  used  in  weeding  gardens,  corn- 
fields, and  vineyards.*  It  was  also  sometimes  used 
to  cover  the  seed  when  sown,^  and  in  mountainous 
countries  it  served  instead  of  a  plough.*  Direc- 
tions for  using  it  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  ground 
{oKiikXeiv,*  CKoKevnv^^)  are  given  by  Palladius." 

*SARDA  or  SARDUS  {ffdpdo^),  the  Carnelian. 
Pliny  says  it  was  found  first  at  Sardes,  intending 
probably  by  this  to  suggest  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Others,  however,  derive  the  term  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  where,  according  to  Kircher,  very  good 
ones  are  obtained.  Epiphanius  says  it  received  its 
name  from  some  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the 
fish  called  sardine  {aapd'n^  IxOvi  rerapixevfiivt^). 
♦*  The  carnelian,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  is  one  of 
the  semi  pellucid  gems,  and  has  its  name  Carneolus, 
Camiolus,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  improperly  written, 
Corniolus,  from  its  colour,  which  resembles  flesh 
(caroy  camis)  with  more  or  less  of  the  blood  in  it." 
The  best  carnelians  had  been  obtained  from  near 
Babylon,  ui  working  certain  stone  quarries,  where  it 
was  found  enveloped  in  the  rock ;  but  that  locality, 
Pliny  says,  had  failed.  It  was,  however,  a  common 
gem,  and  occurred  in  many  other  places.    *'  The  car- 


1.  (DioacOT.,  T.,  121.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t. — Moore's  Anc. 
Mineral.,  p.  57,  58.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxr.,  23.— Moore*s  Adc 
Mineral.,  p.  57.)— S.  (Billerbeok,  Flora  Clsssica,  p.  179.)— 4. 
(Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  o.  48. — Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  166.)— 5. 
(>  aiTo,  De  Line.  Lat.,  v..  31.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Carni.,  i.,  1,  11.— Ovid, 
Met.,  xi.,  36.— Fast.,  i.,  699  ;  iv.,  930.— Plant.,  Trnc,  ii.,  2,  21. 
— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10.— Colum.,  x.,  21.— Pallad.,  i.,  48.)— 7. 
(Colum.,ii.,ll.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,XTiii.,19,B.49.)— 9.  (Herod., 
it.,  14.)— 10.  (Schol.  in  Theocrit.,  x.,  14.  )^]1.  (De  Re  Rati., 
i*.,  9.) 
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nelian,"says  A.dams,  "consists  mostly  of  silex;  bMi 
according  to  Briickmann,  the  ancients  used  tlie 
name  in  a  generic  sense,  comprehenoug  under  it 
all  the  finer  species  of  homstones  or  agates.  Tbe 
red  were  called  carnelians,  tbe  white  onyxes  ;  anJ 
those  compounded  of  both,  sardonyxes.'*' 

*SARD'ONYX  (aapddw^),  the  Sardonyx,  a  pre 
cious  stone.  This  variety,  according  to  Cleaveland. 
diflTers  from  the  carnelian  {vid,  Sasda)  in  its  colour 
only,  which  is  reddish  yellow,  or  nearly  orange. 
sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  **The  sardon- 
yx," says  Dr.  Moore,  **  mentioned  by  Pliny  ncjxi 
after  opal,  as  holding  the  next  rank,  was  evidently 
the  same  stone  with  that  now  so  called.  But  uiiilei 
the  same  denomination  seem  to  have  been  compre- 
hended other  varieties  of  chalcedony,  and  especial- 
ly that  species  of  carnelian  which  Werner  calls 
Sardonyx,  whose  colours  are  in  alternate  bands  oi 
red  and  white,  and,  when  the  stone  is  cut  in  certain 
directions,  resemble  the  flesh  seen  through  the  fin- 
ger nail.  The  first  Roman  who  sealed  with  a  sar- 
donyx was  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  from  whose 
time  this  sort  of  gem  was  much  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  being  almost  the  only  one  which  left  a  fair 
impression,  and  brought  away  with  it  no  portion  of 
the  wax.  This  gem  was  most  approved  when  ii 
exhibited  distinct  colours  and  bands  well  defined. 
The  localities  mentioned  by  Pliny  are  India,  Arabia, 
and  Armenia.*** 

SARISSA.     {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

SARRA'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  wagun, 
which  was  used  by  the  country-people  of  Italy  for 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields,  trech*,  and  the 
like  from  one  place  to  another.'  Its  name,  as  wcU 
as  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  several  kiarbaroii 
nations,  show  that  it  was  introduced  from  them 
into  Italy.*  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a 
sarracum,  is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  1// 
Quinctilian,*  who  even  regards  the  word  sarraruni 
as  low  and  vulgar.  Capitol inus*  states  that,  during 
a  plague,  the  mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  thai 
it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  out 
of  the  city  upon  the  common  sarraca.  Several  of 
the  barbarous  nations  with  which  the  Romans 
came  in  contact  used  these  wagons  also  in  war, 
and  placed  them  around  their  camps  as  a  fortifica 
tion ;'  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in  their  wan 
derings,  and  spent  almost  their  whole  lives  upon 
them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  whence  Am- 
mianus  compares  such  a  caravan  of  sarraca,  whh 
all  that  was  conveyed  upon  them,  to  a  wandering 
city.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  used  the  word 
sarracum  as  synonymous  with  plaustram,  and  Ju- 
venal* goes  even  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to  tbe  constel- 
lation of  stars  which  was  generally  called  plaustmm.* 

SARTA'GO  {T^yavov)  was  a  sort  of  pan,  whieb 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  roasting,  melting  fat  or  butter 
cooking,  &c.'*  Frequently,  also,  dishes  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
pared in  such  a  sartago,  as  Persius*^  speaks  of  a 
sartago  loquendi^  that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and 
improper  expressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  noderstanc* 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  which 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  noisa 
produced  when  meat  is  fried  in  a  pan. 

SATISDA'TIO.     ( Vid,  Acno,  p.  19.) 

SATURA,  or,  in  the  softened  fom,  SATIRA,  it 
the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  wh.3h  we  call  aat- 


1.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c,  43.— CleaTe)and*sMiiienl.tl»-<90 
—Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  154.)— 2.  (Moore's  Anc  Mia»r«L,p 
153.)— S.  (VitruT.,x.,  1.  — Juv.,  iii.,254.)-4,  (Sidon.,  Episi 
IT.,  18.  —  Ammian.  Marcell.,  xxxi.,  2.; — 5.  (Tiii.,  3,  $1.)  —  0 
(Anton.  Pbilua.,  IS.)— 7.  (Sisenna  ap.  Non.,  iii.,  S5.)— g.  (▼. 
».)  —  0.  (Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehic,  ii.,  31.)  —  IC  (Pl-a.  H.  N 
xri.,  ».-JuT.,  X.,  «3.)-l.'.  (i.,  79.) 


SATlJRA. 


SATURNALIA. 


in.  Iq  the  history  of  Roman  literature  we  have  to 
distinguish  two  diflerent  kinds  of  satires,  viz.,  the 
early  satura  and  the  later  satira,  which  received  its 
perfect  development  from  the  poet  C.  Lucilius  (148- 
103  B.C.).  Both  species  of  poetry,  however,  are 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The  literal 
meaning  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is  «a/,  comes 
nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot-pourri,  or  to  the 
Jj&iin  farrago,  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
name  was  accordingly  applied  by  the  Romans  in 
many  ways,  but  always  to  things  consisting  of  vari- 
oub  parts' or  ingredients,  e.  g.,  lanx  salura,  an  offer- 
ing consisting  of  various  fruits,  such  as  were  offered 
at  harvest  festivals  and  to  Ceres  ;^  lex  persaiuram 
ialOf  a  law  which  contained  several  distinct  regula- 
tions at  once."  It  would  appear  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word,  that  the  earliest  Roman  satura,  of 
which  we  otherwise  scarcely  know  anything,  must 
have  treated  in  one  work  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
just  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  perhajw, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  satires  of  Varro,  half  in 
prose  and  half  in  verse,  or  in  verses  of  different 
metre.  Another  feature  of  the  earliest  satura,  as 
we  learn  from  the  celebrated  passage  in  Livy,'  is 
that  it  was  scenic,  that  is,  an  improvisatory  and 
irregular  kind  of  dramatic  performance,  of  the  same 
class  as  the  versus  Fescennini.  ( Vid.  Fescenniva.) 
When  liivius  Andronicus  introduced  the  regular 
drama  at  Rome,  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  such  extempore  jokes  and,  railleries, 
still  continued  to  keep  up  their  former  amusements, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  cxodia  of  later 
times  were  the  old  saturae  merely  under  another 
name.    {Vid.  Exodia..) 

Ennius  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
writers  of  satires,  but  we  arc  entirely  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  the 
satura  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  the  satires 
of  Lucilius  and  Horace.  At  any  rate,  however, 
neither  Ennius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made  any 
great  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetry,  as 
Quinctilian*  does  not  mention  either  of  them,  and 
describes  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great  writer  of 
satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  kind  of 
satira,  which  resembled,  on  the  whole,  that  species 
of  poetry  which  is  in  modern  times  designated  by 
the  same  name,  and  which  was  no  longer  scenic  or 
dramatic.  The  character  of  this  new  satira  was 
afterward  emphatically  called  character  Lucilianus.* 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameters, 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal, 
M'hu  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilius.  Their 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  similiar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter.  The 
poets,  in  their  satires,  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  of  such 
living  and  distinguished  individuals  as  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  modi- 
fications, arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the 
time  in  which  the  poet  lives,  and  partly  from  the 
personal  character  and  temperament  of  the  poet 
himself;  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
we  have  to  explain  the  differences  between  the  sat- 
ires of  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal. 

After  Lucilius  had  already,  by  his  own  example, 
established  the  artistic  principles  of  satires,  Teren- , 
tius  Varro,  in  his  youth,  wrote  a  kind  of  satires 
which  were  neither  like  the  old  satura  nor  like  the 


satira  of  L  Mlius.  They  consisted  of  a  niilturs  « 
verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  different  metres, 
but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  sature.  They  were 
altogether  of  a  peculiar  character  ;  they  were 
therefore  called  satirse  Varronianae,  or  Menippee, 
or  Cynicae,  the  latter  because  he  was  said  to  have 
imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Menip 
pus.* 

SATURA  LEX.     (Vid.  Lex,  p.  680.) 

SATURNA'LIA,  the  festival  of  Satunius,  Ut 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  in 
troduction  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the  season 
when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year  were  fully 
completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  by  the 
rustic  population  as  a  sort  of  joyous  harvest^hume. 
and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  a  period  of  absolute  relaxation  and 
unrestrained  merriment.  During  its  continuance 
no  public  business  could  be  transacted,  the  law 
courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept  holyday,  to 
commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish  a  male- 
factor involved  pollution.*  Special  indulgences  werf; 
granted  to  the  slaves  of  each  domestic  estal)lisit- 
ment :  they  were  relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils : 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  pileusy  the  badge  of 
freedom ;  were  granted  full  freedom  of  speech ;  and 
partook  of  a  banquet  attired  in  the  clothes  of  their 
masters,  and  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  table.' 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presents  were  interchanged  among  friends, 
cerei  or  wax  tapers  being  the  common  offering  of 
the  more  humble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowd:: 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  lo  Saturnalia  (this 
was  termed  clamare  8aiumeUia\  while  sacrificecr 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  convic 
tion  that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  thr. 
rites  of  such  a  happy  day.* 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  re 
markable  resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival.  Thus,  on 
the  Saturnalia,  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
a?diles,*  just  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  the 
most  rigid  were  wont  to  countenance  card- playing 
on  Christmas-eve  ;  the  whole  population  threw  off 
the  toga,  wore  a  loose  gown  called  synthtxis,  and 
walked  about  with  the  pileus  on  their  heads,* 
which  reminds  us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps, 
and  other  disguises  worn  by  masques  and  mum- 
mers ;  the  cerei  were  probably  employed  as  the 
moccoli  now  are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival ; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  amusements  in  private  so 
ciety  was  the  election  of  a  mock  king,^  which  at 
once  calls  to  recollection  the  characteristic  cere 
mony  of  Twelflh-night. 

Satumus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  Lati 
um,  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  thf 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the  Fo 
rum,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices ;  in  anothei 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan 
dering  Pelasgi,  upon  their  first  settlement  in  Italy  ; 
and  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  sanl 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  abolithed  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last-named  hero,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on  his 
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leturn  to  Gieece,  as  the  authors  of  the  Saturna- 
lia.^ Records  approaching  more  nearly  to  history 
referred  the  erection  of  temples  and  altars,  and  the 
first  celebration  of  the  f^tival,  to  epochs  com- 
pfiratively  recent,  to  the  reign  of  Tatius,*  of  Tullus 
Hostilius,'  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,*  to  the  consul- 
ship of  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minutius,  B.C.  497, 
or  to  that  of  T.  I..artius  in  the  preceding  year.* 
These  conflicting  statements  may  be  easily  recon 
ciled  by  supposing  that  the  appointed  ceremonies 
vTere  in  these  rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to 
time,  or  corrupted,  and  again  at  different  periods 
revived,  purified,  extended,  and  performed  with 
fresh  splendour  and  greater  regularity.* 

During  the  Republic,  although  the  whole  month 
^f  December  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sat- 
irn,'  only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal.  Jan.,  was  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  divinity ;  when  the 
month  was  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  days 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  Sat- 
urnalia fell  on  the  xvi.  Kal.  Jan.,  which  gave  rise  to 
confusion  and  mistakes  among  the  more  ignorant 
portion  of  the  people.  To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience, and  allay  all  religious  scruples,  Augustus 
enacted  that  three  whole  days,  the  17th,  18th,  and 
19th  of  December,  should  in  all  time  coming  be 
hallowed,  thus  embracing  both  the  old  and  new 
style.*  A  fourth  day  was  added,  we  know  not 
when  or  by  whom,  and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  Juvs- 
nalisy  by  Caligula,*  an  arrangement  which,  afler  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse  for  some  years,  was  restored 
and  confirmed  by  Claudius.  *• 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  Republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus,  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Saturnalia  {SaturTuilibus  primis^^), 
Cicero  mentions  the  second  and  third  {secundds 
Salurnalibus^^*  Salurnalibus  tertiis^*) ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven 
days,  for  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atellanae,  employed 
the  expression  septem  SalurTudia,  a  phrase  copied 
in  later  times  by  Memmius;*^  and  even  Martial 
speaks  of  Satumi  septem  dies^^*  although  in  many 
other  passages  he  alludes  to  the  five  days  observ- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius.^*  In  reality,  under  the  Empire,  three  dif- 1 
ferent  festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period  | 
of  seven  days.  First  came  the  Saturnalia  proper, 
commencing  on  xvi.  Kal.  Dec,  followed  by  the 
Opaltay  anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia,^' 
on  xiv.  Kal.  Jan. ;  these  two  together  lasted  for 
live  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  occupied 
with  the  Sigillaria^  so  called  from  little  earthen- 
ware figures  {aigiUa,  oscUla)  exposed  for  sale  at  this 
season,  and  given  as  toys  to  children. 

♦SATYR'ION  {carvpiov),  a  plant,  having  the 
property  of  exciting  salacity,  whence  the  name. 
The  aarvpiov  rpi^XXov  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures,  as  Adams  re- 
marl^.  Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Tnlipa  Gesneria- 
na.  The  aaTvpLw  ipvdpoviov  has  been  conunonly 
held  for  the  Erylhronium  Dens  Cants,  or  Dog's-tooth ; 
Sprengel,  however,  is  not  quite  satisfied  id>out  it.** 
*II.  A  four-footed  amphibious  animal.    (FtVi.  Er- 

HTDRU8.) 

•SAT'YRUS.    (Kid.  SiMiA.) 
•SAURUS  and  SAURA  (ffoOpof,  aavpa).    "  These 
terms  are  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 
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Lautta;  to  tne  Salamander,  the  Stellio,  and  the 
Gecko.  The  aavpog  x^PJC  noticed  by  iEIian  must 
have  been  the  Lacerta  viridis,  L.  It  is  a  very  large 
species.  Virgil  mentions  it  in  the  following  line  : 
"  *  NuTic  virides  eliam  occultant  spineta  lactrtosJ'  "* 
*II.  A  species  of  fish,  about  which  great  uncer- 
tainty prevails.  "Some  have  referred  it,"  833? 
Adams,  "  to  the  Salmo  Saurus,  L.,  called  at  Roiiie 
Tarantola.  Schweighaeuser  mentions  that  Car 
mus  supposed  it  the  same  as  the  Ktx^ri.  Schneider, 
upon  the  whole,  prefers  some  species  rf  the  Dio- 
don,  L.  Coray  inclines  to  the  opinion  mat  it  viras 
a  species  of  mackerel,  or  Scomber,  and  that  it  is 
the  fish  called  ddxepda  by  the  modem  Greeks. *"• 

•SAXIFR'AGIUM  ((rafi'^yov),  a  plant,  which 
Adams  conjectures  may  have  been  the  Burnet  Sax- 
ifrage, or  Pimpinella  Saxifraga.  Sprengel  howev- 
er, has  shown,  as  Adams  remarks,  that  there  is 
great  uncertainty  about  it.* 

SCALiE  {KTufia^y  a  Ladder.  The  general  con- 
struction and  use  of  ladders  was  the  same  among 
the  ancients  as  in  modem  times,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  making 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  ladders  were  erected 
against  the  walls  {admovtre,  ponere,  apponerty  or  eri- 
gere  sealas\  and  the  besiegers  ascended  tbem  un- 
der showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  besieged.*  Some  of  these  ladders  were 
formed  like  our  common  ones ;  others  consisted  of 
several  parts  {kkifiaKe^  irrjKrai  or  ((toAvroi),  which 
might  be  put  together  so  as  to  form  one  large  lad- 
der, and  were  taken  to  pieces  when  they  were  not 
used .  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  made  of  ropes  01 
leather,  with  large  iron  hooks  at  the  top,  by  which 
they  were  fastened  to  the  walls  to  be  ascended 
The  ladders  made  wholly  of  leather  consisted  of 
tubes  sowed  up  air-tight,  and  when  they  were 
wanted  these  tubes  were  filled  with  air.*  Heron 
also  mentions  a  ladder  which  was  constracted  io 
such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  to  observe 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.*  0th 
ers,  again,  were  provided  at  the  top  with  a  small 
bridge,  which  might  be  let  down  upon  the  wall' 
In  ships,  small  ladders  or  steps  were  likewise  used 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  into  or  descending 
from  them.* 

In  the  houses  of  the  Romans,  the  name  scalv 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase  leading  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  TTie  steps 
were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in  modem 
times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wall.*  It  appears 
that  the  staircases  in  Roman  houses  were  as  dark 
as  those  of  old  houses  in  modem  times,  for  it  is 
very  often  mentioned  that  a  person  concealed  him- 
self in  scalis  or  in  scalarum  tenebris,^*  and  passages 
like  these  need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  com- 
mentators have  done,  by  tiie  supposition  that  m 
scalis  is  the  same  as  sub  scalis.  The  Roman  hous- 
es had  two  kinds  of  staircases :  the  one  were  the 
common  scalae,  which  were  open  on  one  side ;  the 
others  were  called  scalee  Grecae  or  «rXi/u»ef ,  which 
were  closed  on  both  sides.  Massurios  Sabinus^* 
states  that  the  flaminica  was  not  allowed  to  ascend 
higher  than  three  steps  on  a  common  scala,  but 
that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax  like  every 
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other  porcoD,  as  here  she  was  conc(;aled  when  go- 
ing up.' 

SCALPTURATUM.  {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p. 
519.) 

♦SCAMMO'NIA  (aKOfifiuvia),  a  plant,  the  Convol- 
cuius  Scammonia.  An  extract,  called  Scainmony, 
is  obtained  from  the  roots,  having  purgative  proper- 
lies.  **  Dioscorides  describes  another  species,  which 
Sibthorp  and  Sprengel  take  to  be  the  Convolvulus 
farinosua.  Scanunony  is  named  duKpv  Kafiuvog  by 
Nicander,  and  daKpvdtov  by  Alexander  Trallianus."* 

SCAMNUM,  dim.  SCABELLUM,  a  step  which 
was  placed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients,  in  order 
to  assist  persons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
were  very  high ;  others,  which  were  lower,  required 
also  lower  steps,  which  were  called  scabella.*  A 
scamnum  was  sometimes  also  used  as  a  footstool.^ 
A  scamnum  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  used.  The 
early  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  {scamna)  be- 
fore the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals.**  The 
benches  in  ships  were  also  sometimes  called  scam- 
na. In  the  technical  language  of  the  agrimensores, 
a  scamnum  was  a  field  which  was  broader  than  it 
was  long,  and  one  that  was  longer  than  broad  was 
called  striga,*  In  the  language  of  the  Roman  peas- 
antry, a  scamnum  was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which 
had  not  been  broken  by  the  plough.^ 

♦SCANDIX  {oKdvdi^),  a  plant,  the  Scandix  Au»- 
Iralisj  or  Shepherd's  Needle.  Aristophanes  makes 
it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Euripides  that  his  mother 
sold  scandix  instead  of  good  potherbs.  The  scholi- 
ast on  Aristophanes  calls  it  iXixavov  aypiov  evrcAif, 
**  a  vild,  cheap  potherb."  Hence,  when  Nicias,  in 
the  Knights,  alludes  to  the  name  of  Euripides,  his 
fellow-slave  repUes,  ^^  fioi  yc,  ^  fjtoif  firj  diaoKavdi- 
Kia^C'  *'Hac  (scandix)  «/,"  says  Pliny,  ''guam 
Aristophanes  Euripidi  poela  objccit  jocularitcTy  ma- 
(rem  ejus  ne  olus  quidem  legitimum  venditasse^  scd 
scandicem.^ 

SCANTI'NIA  LEX.     {Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SCAPHA,  a  skiff  or  boat,  usually  rowed  by  two 
oars  {biremis  scapha*)^  which  was  frequently  taken 
with  merchant  vessels  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 
f.ther  accidents.*" 

SCAPHEPHO'RIA  {aKa<^(jfoplay     {Vid.  Hydki- 

APHORIA.) 

♦SCARUS  (cTKapof),  a  species  offish,  the  Scams. 
'*  There  is  considerable  difliculty  in  deciding  pre- 
cisely w^hat  it  was,  owing  to  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  fishes  contained  in  the  Linnsan  genera 
Sparusy  Scarusy  and  Labrus.  The  ancient  naturalists 
believed  that  it  ruminates,  and  this  opinion,  although 
rejected  by  the  author  of  the  article  Ichthyology  in 
the  Encyclopedic  MethodiquCy  has  received  the  coun- 
tenance of  Rondelet  and  Ldnnsus."  The  roasted 
Bcarus  was  a  favourite  dish  with  the  ancients,  and 
Ihe  liver  was  particularly  commended.  The  liver, 
according  to  Sibthorp,  is  still  prized  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  and  is  celebrated  in  a  Romaic  couplet.** 

SCENA.     ( Vid.  Tueatbum.) 

♦SCEPANOS  ((Ticcn-avof),  a  kind  of  flat  fish,  re- 
markable for  swimming  rapidly,  gliding,  as  it  were, 
like  a  shadow,  whence  the  name  {aKi-Kovog^  "cov- 
ered," *'  shaded").  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
species  of  tunny.  Some,  however,  are  in  favour 
i^f  the  halibut." 


1.  (Serr  qd  JEn.,  iv.,  664.) —3.  (Theophr.,  11.  P.,  i?.,  5.— 
Oiuacor.,  if.,  168.— Adams,  Append.,  b.  v.)— 3.  (Varro,  l)e  Ling. 
Lat-,  iv.,  p.  46.  —  Uid.,  XX.,  11.  — Ovid,  Are  Am.,  ii.,  211.)  — 4. 
COrid,  ib.,i.,  168.)  —5.  (Id.,  Fast.,  ri.,  305.)— 6.  (Varii  AuCx>r. 
Rei  Ayr.,  p.  46,  125,  198,  ed.  Goes.)— 7.  (Colum.,  ii.,  2.)  — 8. 
(The<H>hr.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  8.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  167— Aristoph.,  Acharn., 
i46.— Mitehell,  ad  loc.)— 9.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,29,62.)— 10.  (Cic, 
09  Inr.,  ii.,  51.)—  II.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  17  ;  viii.,  2  ;  iz.,  S7. 
» .JSliaa,  N.  A.,  i.,  2.— Id.,  li.,  51— Adams,  Append  ,«.  v.)— 18. 
Dcnnogan,  Lexicon,  4th  ad.,  s.  t.) 
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♦SCEP'INOS  (ff<rcir/vJf),  another  name  foi  this 
preceding,  used  by  Athenseus.^ 

SCEPTRUM  is  u  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek 
aKTfTTTpovy  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  stafiTor 
walking-stick.'  (I^ic/.  Baculus.)  The  correspond- 
ing Latin  term  is  scipio^  springing  from  the  same 
root  and  having  the  same  signification,  t  jt  o^  .ess 
frequent  occurrence. 

As  the  staflf  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually 
carrying  it  became  emblematic  of  station  and  au- 
thority. The  straight  staves  which  are  held  by  two 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  61, 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  staflT,  or  Lituus,  in- 
dicate, no  less  than  their  attitude  and  position,  that 
they  are  exercising  judicial  functions.  In  ancient 
authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes;'  but  it  is  also  borne  by  judges,*  by  heralds,' 
and  by  priests  and  seers.*  It  was  more  especially 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  manners,  so  that,  among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  those  who  held  high 
rank  and  were  invested  with  authority,  including 
eunuchs,  were  distinguished  as  the  sceptre-beariug 
classes  {ol  oKrinTovxoL').  The  sceptre  descended 
from  father  to  son,^  and  might  be  committed  to 
any  one  in  order  to  express  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity.* Those  who  bore  the  sceptre  swore  by  it,*'' 
solemnly  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  and  raising  ii 
towards  heaven.'* 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  ila 
appUcation  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 
variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  p%rlv  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golden  c  "f..ver  studs.* '  It 
was  enriched  with  gems,*'  aj  d  made  of  precious 
metals  or  of  ivory.'*  The  annexed  woodcut,  takeo 
from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases,  and 
representing  ^Eneas  followed  by  Ascanius,  and 
carrying  off  his  father  Anchises,  who  holds  the 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  shows  its  form  as  worn 


by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  {clurneus  scipio^*)  of 
the  kings  of  Rome,  which  descended  to  the  con- 
suls, was  surmounted  by  an  eagle.**  ( Vid.  Insignk.; 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  were 
represented  with  a  sceptre.*' 

SCEUO'PHOROS  ((TKevo^opof ).     (  Vid.  Hyperk- 

TES.)  ________^__ 


1.  (vii.,  120.)— 2.  (Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,416.— -Esthyl.,  Aeam.,  74 
—  Herod.,  i.,  195.)  — 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  186,  199,265,268,  279, 
XTiii.,557.-Id.,Od..ii..37,60;  iii.,412.)— 4.  (Id.,  Od.,  ii.,568.^ 
—5.  (Id.,  II.,iii.,ai8;  Tii..a77;  xviii.,  505.)  — 6.  (Id.ib.,  i.,l5. 
Od.,xi.,91.— iEsch.,  Agam.,  1836.)— 7.  (Xcn.,  Cyr.,  vii.,  3,  U7; 
viii.,  1,  ^38;  3,  4  15.)  — 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  46,  100-109.)  — ». 
(Herod.,  vii.,  52.)— 10.  (Horn.,  11.,  i.,  234-239.)-!  1.  (Horn.,  II., 
vii.,  412;  X.,  381,328.)  — 12.  (11,  i..  246;  .i.,46.)  — 13.  (Ovid, 
Met.,  lii.,  864.)- 14.  (i.,  178.- Fast.,  vi.,  38.)  -15.  (Val.  Max. 
iv.,  4.  *  5.)— 16.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  xi.,  238.— Sorv.,  rd  loc.—  luv.,  x 
43.-  taid.,  Onf.,  xviii.,  2.)— 17.  (Ovid,  U.  cc,^ 
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'^SCHrNOS  ((Tx^voc)y  the  Pistaekia  lenHscus,  or 
Lhe  lentisk  which  produces  mastich* 

*SCHISTUS  LAPIS  {(TxtoTOc  ^'^of).  ••  The 
Schistut  lapis t'^  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  by  burning  which, 
we  find  from  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  that  haematite 
was  sometimes  counterfeited,  was  probably  an 
ochrey  stone  of  a  slaty  structure,  whence  its  name 
{aXiijToct  *  split,'  *  cloven').  The  best  was  of  a 
somewhat  saffron  colour,  friable,  fissile,  and  resem- 
bling in  structure  and  in  the  cohesion  of  its  layers 
the  fossil  salt  called  ammoniaB."* 

♦SCIICEN'ICLUS  {(jxoiviK}/>g),  a  species  of  bird, 
which  Schneider  says  has  been  referred  to  the  Em- 
beriza  Schaniclus,  or  Reed  Sparrow,  This  Adams 
considers  a  very  doubtful  reference,  and  suggests 
the  Motacilla  arandinaccay  or  Reed  Wren.' 

SCHCENUS  (o,  ij,  oxolvo<:)y  an  Egyptian  and 
Persian  measure,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  by 
Herodotus*  at  60  stadia,  or  2  parasangs ;  by  Erar 
tosthenes  at  40  stadia,  and  by  others  at  32.^ 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  state  that  the  schoenus  varied 
in  different  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia.*  The  schoe- 
nus  was  used  especially  for  measuring  land.^ 

•SCHCENUS  {axolvoi\  a  term  applied  to  several 
species  of  Rush.  "According  to  Sprengel,  the 
b^vaxolvoq  is  the  Junais  acutus^  and  the  dXoaxoivoc 
the  Schanus  marisciis,  in  which  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Stackhouse.  Stephens  gives  nearly  the 
same  account  of  the  Schosni.  Sibthorp  makes  the 
axolvoc  Xeia  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  S.  Holoschanus^ 
L.  The  axolvov  uvdog  is  the  most  important  of  this 
tribe.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  *  The  Schoenaiith  is 
Greek,  and  signifies  the  flower  of  a  reed,  which  is 
txe  best  part  of  that  plant.'  Dr.  Hill  also  says  of 
.t,  *  The  Schananthf  or  Juncus  odoratus  of  the  shops, 
is  a  dried  stalk  of  a  plant  brought  to  us  from  Arabia, 
sometimes  bare  and  naked,  sometimes  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  on  it,  or  with  more  or  less  re- 
mains of  them.'  Sprengel  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  this  reed  (which  he  calls  Andropogon 
Schananthus)  from  a  specimen  which  he  got  from 
India."*   ' 

SCHOLA.     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

SCIADEION  {oKiddeiov).     (Vid.  Umbbaculom.) 

SCIADEPHORIA  {aKiadtjfftopla).    (Kid.  Hydria- 

rHORlA.) 

♦SCIA'NA  ((T/ctava),  a  species  offish,  the  Sciana 
corrkosa,  L.  It  is  also  called  oKivog  and  oKivdupLov. 
According  to  Belon,  it  is  about  four  cubits  long, 
and  sometimes  weighs  60  lbs.  Rondelct  says  it  is 
so  like  the  Coracinus  that  the  one  is  often  sold  for 
the  other  in  Rome.* 

*SCILLA  {<jKL?.?.a)y  a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  the 
Sea  Onion  or  Squill.  "  The  aKi^Xa  of  Dioscorides 
is  without  doubt,"  says  Adams,  "  the  Scilla  mari- 
tima,  or  Squill.  The  ff/ciXAa  'Enifievideia  of  Theo- 
phrastus  was  most  probably  the  Scilla  Ilalica,  as 
Stackhouse  suggests."  The  Scilla  maritimoj  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorp,  abounds  in  the  island  of  Zante. 
It  is  an  object  of  commerce,  and  is  exported  to 
HoUanf]  and  England.  A  sequin  for  1000  roots  is 
paid  ioi  collecting  them.  It  is  called  uoKiXXa  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  made  into  paste  with  honey 
for  the  asthma,  or  applied  in  cataplasms  to  the 
joints  affected  with  rheumatic  pains. *• 

SCIOTHE'RICUM.    {Vid.  Hobolooium,  p.  509.) 

SCrPIO.       {Vid.  SCEPTRUM.) 

•SCIU'RUS  {aKiovpoc)y  the  Squirrel,  or  Sciurus 

I.  (Theophr.,  11.  P.,  ix.,  l.  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  181.  — Adam«,  Ap- 
pend., s.  T.)— 2.  (Diosc,  T.,  145. —  Moore's  Ancient  Mineral.,  p. 
131.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5-  — 
Ainms,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (ii.,  6.  9.)-5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  30 ; 
▼.,  10.)  —  6.  (Strabo,  p.  803.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vi.,  30.  —  Compare 
Athen.,  iii.,  p.  122,  A.)  —  7.  (Herod.,  i.,  66.)  — 8.  (Theophr.,  i., 
ft;  iv.,  8. — Dioscor.,  i.,  16  ;  iv.,  52. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 9. 
(Aristot.,  U.  A.,  viii.,  9.— JSlian,  N.  A.,  ix., 7.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.)— 10.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  7 ;  Tii.,  9.— Diosoor,  ii.,  SOS.— 
Ailams,  Anpend.,  s.  v. — Walpole^s  Memoirs,  yoI.  i.,  p.  SSI.) 
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valgaris.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  fh^n  the  en- 
cumstance  of  the  tail  serving,  as  it  were,  to  tkadt 
the  body  {gkiu  and  oipd).^ 

♦SCOI/OPAX  or  SCOLO'PAX  OKo>MKa^  c 
(TjcoAun-af),  probably  the  Scolopax  rvsticula^  L,  oi 
Woodcock.  It  is  the  Becassa  of  the  Italians.  Mar- 
tial calls  it  the  "  Rustica  perdix."^ 

♦SCOLOPENDRA  {(TKoXovit'dpa),  a  species  uJ 
venomous  insect,  the  Centipede,  Scoloptndra  merit 
lans,  L.,  or  some  of  the  kindred  species.  The 
GKoTioTvevdpa  x^poaiat  according  to  Adams,  is  piopcr* 
ly  the  S.  morsitans,  or  Centipede ;  the  o.  6aJjcce'.c 
is  the  Aphrodite  aculeata.  "  Nicander,"  says  Adams, 
**  calls  the  land  Scolopendra  ufi^iKupjfCy  from  its  ap- 
pearing to  have  two  heads.  Dr.  Clarke  confirms  its 
ancient  character  of  being  extremely  venomous."' 

*SCOLOPEN'DRION  {aKoXonevdpiovl  a  species 
of  fern  (otherwise  called  iroXtmodiov).  It  derivee 
its  name  from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 
(TKoXoni'vdpa.^ 

♦SCOLOP'IA  (<T/coAoirta),  a  plant ;  according  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Scolopendra  electriea.* 

SCOLOPS  {(TKoXoit).    {Vid.  Cbdx.) 

♦SCOL'YMUS  {oKoXvpoc),  probably  the  Scolymus 
Hispanicus,  or  Spanish  Cardoons.* 

♦SCOMBROS  {ffK6fji6poc)y  the  Scomber  scombnu, 
or  Mackerel.  "  The  name  of  mackerel  {macarcUus) 
is  found  in  Albertus  Magnus,  and  in  Amaud  de 
Villeneuve.  Authors  are  not  agreed  coDcerning  its 
etymology.  Some  derive  it  from  maeulanus  or 
macularioltiSt  in  consequence  of  its  spots ;'  others 
from  poKupioCf  on  account  of  its  goodness.  Bat 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  word  used  at  all  time? 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  north  should  be  derived 
from  any  southern  language,  more  particularly  v. 
in  most  of  the  parts  of  the  south  this  word  is  no'. 
known.  Among  the  fish  which  the  ancients  wen 
accustomed  to  salt,  there  were  some  small  species 
known  by  the  name  of  scomber^  ct^ias^  and  cerd}f^h^ 
and  which  were  comprised  under  the  generi*;  name 
of  Laccrtus.  There  is  every  reason  to  belie  re  that 
the&e  were  the  common  mackerel  and  its  a>>proxi- 
mating  species.  All  that  is  said  of  them  proves 
that  they  were  common  and  of  small  size.  '  Celiu 
lacertorum  mintrntV  says  Pliny.  Lacerttis  was  there- 
fore evidently  a  name  conuxion  to  many  species."' 

♦SCOPS  {oKuf  or  KwV)-  "  It  appears  to  be  satis- 
factorily determined  that  this  is  the  species  of  owl 
called  Strix  Scops  by  LinnsBus."* 

♦SCORDIUM  {OKSpdiov),  the  Tcucrium  Scordtum, 
or  Water  Germander,  an  aquatic  plant.  It  denvea 
its  name  from  OKopdov  or  OKopofi^v^  on  account  of 
it,s  strong  odour  of  garlic* 

•SCORODON  {GKopodov),  the  AUium.  salimtm,  or 
manured  Garlic.  (Kii  Allium.)  Stackhouse,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  Allium  scorodoprasum.  Stephens 
suggests  that  the  wild  garlic  should  be  called  a^ 
pooKopoSovy  and  not  b^LOOKopodov.^^ 

♦SCORODOPR'ASON  {oKopodovpaaw).  "Some 
of  the  botanical  authorities,"  says  Adams,  '*  hold 
it  to  be  the  Allium  Scorodoprasum,  some  the  A  am- 
peloprasum,  and  others  the  A.  desccndens.  I  prefer 
the  first,  which  gets  the  name  of  Ail  rccamboU  n 
French."" 

SCO'RPIO.       (  Vid.  ToRMENTtTM.) 

♦II.  {lKopirioc)j  the  Scorpion.  2«ropTiof  x^'"^ 
is  the  Land  Scorpion,  of  which  Nicander,  .i^lian, 


1.  (Oppian,  Cyn.,  ii.,  586.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 2.  (Ari 
tot.,  H.  A., ix.,  2.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (ArisU*^  ».  A.. i». 
7.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 4.  (Donnegaa,  Lex.,  s-t.)  — 5 
(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  1 1.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  ».>— 6.  (Tbeojihr. 
H.  P.,  vi.,  4.  — Dioeoor.,  iiu,  16.  — Adams,  Append.,  ».  t.J— 7 
(Aristot.,  H.  A..Ti.,  17.— JElian,  N.  A..  xiT.,  l.-Plin..  H.  N. 
ix.,  U.— Adams,  Append.,  s,  t.  —  Griffith's  Curier,  n»V  x.,  p 
333.)  — 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 9.  (DMScor.,  iii.,  115  - 
Adams,  Append.,  •  t.)— 10.  (Theophr.,  Tii.,  4.— Dioteor ,  li,  181 
—Adams,  Append., «.  r.)—!!.  (Dioicor.  ii,^  189.  —  Adans,  Ac 
pend<,  s.  V.) 
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ind  other  incient  authors  deso  ibe  several  species. 
Sprengel  remarks  ihsLt  Nicand  :r's  division  of  scor- 
pions bad  been  adopted  by  modern  naturalists. 
"  The  scorpion,"  says  Wilkin»in,  "  was  among  the 
Egyptians  an  emblem  of  the  goddess  ^elk,  though 
we  should  rather  expect  it  to  have  been  chosen  as 
a  type  of  the  Evil  Being.  iElian  mentions  scorpi- 
ons of  Coptos,  which,  though  inflicting  a  deadly 
sting,  and  dreaded  by  the  people,  so  far  respected 
the  goddess  Isis,  who  was  particularly  worshipped 
m  that  city,  that  women,  in  going  to  express  their 
grief  before  her,  walked  with  bare  feet,  or  lay  upon 
the  ground,  without  receiving  any  injury  from  them." 
**  All  the  fables,*'  says  Griffith,  "  which  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  brought  forth,  during  a  series 
of  ages,  respecting  this  animal,  are  exhibited  at 
length  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  The  an- 
cients, however,  did  observe  that  it  coupled,  and 
was  viviparous ;  that  its  sting  was  pierced,  so  as  to 
give  passage  to  the  poison,  and  that  this  poison  was 
white.  They  farther  remarked  that  the  females 
carried  their  young,  but  they  supposed  that  there 
was  but  one  to  each  mother ;  that  this  had  escaped 
by  stratagem  from  the  general  slaughter  which  she 
had  made  of  her  posterity,  and  that  it  finally  aven- 
ged its  brethren  by  devouring  the  author  of  its  life. 
According  to  others,  the  mother  became  the  prey 
of  her  own  family ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  voracity 
of  these  animals  was  fully  recognised.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  winged 'scorpions,  which  excited  aston- 
ishment from  their  size,  such  as  those  which  Me- 
gasthenes  informs  us  were  to  be  found  in  India,  are 
orthoptera  of  the  genus  Pliasma,  or  spectrum  or  he- 
miptera  of  that  of  Nepa  of  Linnaeus.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  the  Psylli  endeavoured  to  naturalize  in  Ita- 
ly the  scorpions  of  Africa,  but  that  their  attempts 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  He  distin^^uishes  nine 
species,  on  the  authority  of  ApoUodorud.  Nicander', 
who  reckons  one  less,  gives  some  particular  details 
tn  the  subject,  but  is  guided  by  views  purely  medi- 
cal."» 

*III.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Scorp€tna  porcusy  L., 
called  in  Italian  Scrofanello;  in  modern  Greek,  axofh 
mSiy  according  to  Belon  and  Coray.* 

♦IV.  A  species  of  thorny  plant,  which  Anguillara, 
Sprengel,  and  Schneider  agree  in  regarding  as  the 
SparUum  Scorpius.  Stackhouse,  however,  finds  ob- 
jections to  this  opinion.' 

•SCGRPIOEI'DES  (aKopmoeidic),  a  species  of 
plant,  which  Dodonseus  and  Sprengel  agree  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Scorpiurtu  sulcatusy  L.,  or  Scorpioides^ 
Toumefort.* 

SCRIBE.  The  scribae  at  Rome  were  public  no- 
taries or  clerks  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  making  up  the  public  accounts, 
copying  out  laws,  and  recording  the  proceedings  of 
the  diflerent  functionaries  of  the  state.  The  phrase 
"  seriptum  faccre'^*  was  used  to  denote  their  occu- 
pation. Being  very  numerous,  they  were  divided 
into  companies  or  classes  {decurx<B)y  and  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  different  magistrates,  whence  they 
were  named  qusestorii,  aedilicii,  or  praetorii,  from  the 
ofiiccrs  of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached.*  We 
also  read  of  a  navalis  scriba,  whose  occupation  was 
of  a  very  inferior  order.^  The  appointment  to  the 
office  of  a  *'  scriba"  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
on  the  nominatio  of  a  magistrate,  or  purchased. 
Thus  Livy*  tellf  us  that  a  scriba  was  appointed  by 
a  qusstor ;  and  ve  meet  with  the  phrase  *^decuriam 


1.  (Sprengel,  Hirt.  do  la  Med.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.— Wil- 
kinaon'a  Maim,  and  Customa,  &c.,  vol.  v.,  d.  2M. — Griffith's  Ca- 
▼i«r,  Tol.  xiii.,  p.  434,  &c.)— *2.  (Aristot.,  IP.  A.,  ii.,  17.— Adams, 
Append.,  «.  v.)  —3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13, 18.  —  Adama,  Ap- 

Snd.,  a.  T.)— 4.  (Dioacor.,  ir.,  193.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 5. 
,iT.,ix.,  46.— Cell.,  yi.,  ».)  —  «.  (Cic,  c.  Verr..  II.,  iii.,  79 ;  c. 
Cat.,  ir.,  7  ;  Pro  Cluent.,  45.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvi.,  I,  a.  3  )  —  7. 
(Featoa,  a.  ▼.  NaTalia.)— 6.  (xl.,  29.) 


emere,"  to  ''purchase  a  company,"  %.  t.,  to  buy  « 
clerk*s  place.  Horace,  for  instance,  bought  for  him 
self  a  *'  patent  place  as  derk  in  the  treasury"  {scnp' 
turn  qiurstorium  comparavil^).  In  Cicero's  time,  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba 
or  public  clerk  by  purchase,'  and,  consequently,  as 
freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eligible,  and  constitu- 
ted a  great  portion  of  the  public  clerks  at  Rome,' 
the  office  was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  frequent- 
ly held  by  ingenui  or  freebom  citizens.  Cicero,* 
however,  informs  us  that  the  scribas  formed  a  re- 
spectable class  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  popnlai 
prejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
scribs  being  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  ot  the 
state.  Cn.  Flavins,  the  scribe  of  Appius  ClaudiuSr 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  curule  aedile  in  gratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  various  forms  of  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  {vid.  Actio,  p.  17),  but  the  return- 
ing officer  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till 
he  had  given  up  his  books  {iabvdas  posuit)  and  left 
his  profession.'  The  private  secretaries  of  individ- 
uals were  called  LiBRARii,and  sometimes  scribs  ab 
epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as  Festus'  informs  us, 
scriba  was  used  for  a  poet.' 

SCRTBO'NIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SCRrNIUM.     (Vii.  Capsa.) 

SCRTPLUM.     {Vid.  ScRUPULUM.) 

SCRIPTA  DUO'DECIM.     {Vid.  Latruncul.., 

SCRIPTU'RA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Roman  Republic  which  was  derived  from  letting  out 
those  portions  of  the  ager  publicus  which  were  not 
or  could  not  be  taken  into  cultivation  as  pasture- 
land.'  The  name  for  such  parts  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus was  pascua  publica^  saltus^  or  sUvcb.  They  wer 
let  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vec 
tig  il.a ;  and  the  persons  who  let  their  cattle  graze 
on  such  public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  oi 
duty  to  the  publicani,  which,  of  course,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle 
which  they  kept  upon  them.  To  how  much  this 
duty  amounted  is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue 
which  the  state  derived  from  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  The  publicani  had  to  keep 
the  lists  of  the  persons  who  .sent  their  cattle  upon 
the  public  pastures,  together  with  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  cattle.  From  this  registering  {scri- 
bere)  the  duty  itself  was  called  script ur a,  the  public 
pasture-land  ager  scripturarius^^  and  the  publicani, 
or  their  agents  who  raised  the  tax,  scripturarii. 
Cattle  not  registered  by  the  publicani  were  called 
pecudcs  inscripid,  and  those  who  sent  such  cattle 
upon  the  public  pasture  were  punished  according  to 
the  lex  Censoria,*'  and  the  cattle  were  taken  by  the 
publicani  and  forfeited."  The  lex  Thoria"  did  away 
with  the  scriptura  in  Italy,  where  the  public  pas- 
tures were  very  numerous  and  extensive,  especially 
in  Apulia,"  and  the  lands  themselves  were  now  sold 
or  distributed.  In  the  provinces,  where  the  public 
pastures  were  also  let  out  in  the  same  uianner,^^  the 
practice  continued  until  the  time  of  the  Empire,  but 
afterward  the  scriptura  is  no  longer  mentioned." 

SCRUTULUM,  or,  more  properly,  Scripulum  oi 
ScRiPLUM  {■ypdfifia)t  the  smallest  denomination  of 
weight  among  the  Romans.    It  was  the  24th  part 


1.  (TateV  Horace, ed.  i.,  p.  58.)— «.  (Cic,  II.,  iii.,  c.  Verr.,  79.) 
—3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  27.)— 4.  (I.  c.)— 5.  (Cell.,  1.  c.)-6.  (a 
V.)  -7.  (Emrsti,  Clav.  Cic,  ■.  v.  —  Gdttling,  Gesch.  der  Mm. 
Staatsv.,  p.  374.)  —8.  (Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  ir..  p.  10,  Bip.— 
Festus,  s.  V.  Saltum.)  —  9.  (Peslus,  a.  r.  Scriptururiua  ag«r.)  — 
10.  (Varro,  De  Re  Ruat.,  ii.,  1.)  — 11.  ^Plaut ,  True,  i.,  2,  42, 
&c)— 12.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Cir.,  I.,  27.— Cic,  Brut.,  36  )— 13 
(Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  1.  c— Liv.,  xxxix.,  20.)— 14.  (Cic,  c  Verr., 
II.,  ii.,  3 ;  Pro  Ley.  Man.,  6 ;  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  65.— Plin.,  H.  W. 
xix.,  15.)— 15.  (Compare  Niebohr.  Hiat.  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  15,  &( 
— Camann,  Vcctig.  Pop.  Rom.,  c  4.) 
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SCULPTURA 


SCUTUM. 


of  the  Unci  A,  or  the  288th  of  the  Libra,  and  there- 
fore =zld  06  grains  English,  which  is  about  the  av- 
erage weight  of  the  scrupular  aurei  still  in  exist- 
ence.   (Vid  AuRUM.) 

As  a  square  measure,  it  was  the  smaiiesi  diirision 
of  the  jugerum,  which  contained  388  scnipula.  ( Vid. 
JvQKRvu.)  Pliny ^  uses  the  word  to  denote  small 
divisions  of  a  degree.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  measure. 

Thougii  the  scrupulum  was  the  smallest  weight 
in  common  use,  we  find  divisions  of  it  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  the  obolus  =s=i-  of  a  scruple,  the  semi- 
obolua  =i  of  an  obolus,  and  the  tiliqwi  =id  of  an 
obolus,  =^|th  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  certain  number 
of  seeds.' 
"  SetnioboU  duplum  est  obolus^  quern  pondere  duph 

Gramma  vocanty  scriplum  nostri  dixere  priores. 

Semina  sex  alii  siliquis  latilanlia  curvis 

Aiiribuunt  seriplo^  lentisve  grana  bts  oclo^ 

Aut  lotidem  speUas  numerantj  tristesve  lupinos 

Bis  duo.*' 

SCULPTU'RA  {yTiVtftT})  properly  means  the  art 
of  engraving  figures  upon  metal,  stone,  wood,  and 
similar  materials,  but  is  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
plied by  modern  writers  to  the  statuary  art,  which 
is  explained  in  a  separate  article.  (Vid.  Statuary.) 
There  are  two  different  forms  of  the  word,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  viz.,  scalpOy  scalptura,  and  sculpo, 
seulplura  (in  Greek  yTiutpu  and  yXxx^u).  The  gen- 
eral opinion  is,  that  both  scalpo  and  sctdpoy  with  their 
derivatives,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  different  in 
degree  of  perfection,  so  that  scalptura  would  signify 
a  coarse  or  rude,  sculptura  an  elaborate  and  perfect 
engraving.  This  opinion  is  ciiiefiy  based  upon  the 
following  passages :  Herat.,  Sat.y  ii.,  3,  22. — Ovid, 
Met.,  X.,  248— -Vitruv.,  iv.,  6.»  Others,  again,  be- 
•eve  that  scalpo  (yAa^w)  signifies  to  cut  figures  into 
the  material  (intaglio),  and  sculpo  (yXv^u)  to  produce 
raised  figures,  as  in  cameos.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful Avhether  the  ancients  themselves  made  or  ob- 
torved  such  a  distinction. 

It  may  be  expedient,  however,  in  accordance  with 
this  distinction,  to  divide  sculptura  into  two  depart- 
ments :  1.  The  art  of  cutting  figures  into  the  mate- 
rial (intaglios),  which  was  chiefly  applied  to  produ- 
cing seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints  ;  and,  2.  The 
art  of  producing  raised  figures  (cameos),  which 
served  for  the  most  part  as  ornaments. 

Thii  former  of  these  two  branches  was  much 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  ancients  than 
in  modern  times,  which  arose  chiefly  from  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a  seal-ring. 
(Vid.  Rings.)  The  first  engravings  in  metal  or 
stone,  which  served  as  seals,  were  simple  and  rude 
signs  without  any  meaning,  sometimes  merely  con- 
sisting of  a  round  or  square  hole.*  In  the  second 
stage  of  the  art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional 
forms,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introdu- 
ced, until  at  last,  about  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles, this,  like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  completed  its  free  and  unrestrained  career  of  de- 
velopment, and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ecuti  )n,  the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  few  of  the  names  of 
the  artists  who  excelled  in  this  art  have  come  down 
to  us.  Some  intaglios,  as  well  as  cameos,  have  a 
name  engraved  upon  them,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  more 
probable  that  such  are  the  names  of  the  owners 
rather  than  those  of  the  artists.  The  first  artist 
who  is  mentionea  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is  Theo- 


1.  (H.  N.,  ii.,  7.)— 2.  (Rh«?m.  Fann.,  De  Pond.,  y.,  8-lS.)~S. 
(Compare  th«  cummenUton  on  Saet.,  Qalb.,  10.)— 4.  (Merer, 
KunBtfeschichte.  i.,  10.) 
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dorus,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  Samian,  whJ  sugia 
ved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Polycrates.^  The  most 
celebrated  among  them  was  Pyrgoteles,  who  engra^ 
ved  the  seal-rings  for  Alexander  the  Great.*  The 
art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  Pyrgoteles  in  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  applied  about  this  period  to  ornamental  works ; 
for  several  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  other 
wealthy  persons  adopted  the  custom,  which  was 
and  is  still  very  prevalent  in  the  East,  of  adorning 
their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  craters,  candelabras, 
and  the  like,  with  precious  stones,  on  which  raised 
figures  (cameos)  were  worked.'  Among  the  same 
class  of  ornamental  works  we  may  reckon  such 
vessels  and  paterae  as  consisted  of  one  stone,  upon 
which  there  was  in  many  cases  a  whole  series  of 
raised  figures  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.* 
Respecting  the  various  precious  and  other  stones 
which  the  ancient  artists  used  in  these  works,  see 
Muller.* 

As  regards  the  technical  part  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  precious  stones,  we  only  know  the  following 
particulars.  The  stone  was  first  polished  by  the 
politer,  and  received  either  a  plane  or  convex  sur- 
face ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  when  the 
stone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seal.  The  sculp- 
tor himself  used  iron  or  steel  instruments  moisten- 
ed with  oil,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  framed 
in  iron.  These  metal  instruments  were  either  sharp 
and  pointed,  or  round.*  The  stones  which  were 
destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as  well  as  tha«e 
which  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or  silver  vessels, 
then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  into 
those  of  the  goldsmith  (annulariusy  compositor). 

Numerous  specimens  of  intaglios  and  cameos  are- 
still  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
and  are  described  in  numerous  works.  Fur  the  lit 
erature  of  the  subject,  see  Miiller.^ 

DKTPIA  AIKH  {oKvpla  dUfj)  is  thus  explained  by 
Pollux :  Xicvpiav  SUrjv  bvofiiil^ovotv  oi  KUfHf>6o6i6daKa- 
Xot  T^v  Tpaxelav  ol  yap  tftvyodiKOvvrec  eaKyrrrovTo  *tf 
S^ctJpov  ;/  eig  Affftvov  a-xo^ijfinv.  By  Tpaxeia  dUn  is 
meant  one  beset  with  difficulties,  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff had  to  encounter  every  sort  of  trickery  and  eva- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  On  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  both  parlies  were  required  lo  be  present 
in  court,  and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  against  him,  unless  he  had 
some  good  excuse  to  offer,  such  as  illness  or  inevi- 
table absence  abroad.  Cause  was  shown  by  some 
friend  on  his  behalf,  supported  by  an  affidavit  called 
inufiooia,  in  answer  to  which  the  opponent  was  al- 
lowed to  put  in  a  counter-affidavit  {avSviT<jfMoeia\ 
and  the  court  decided  whether  the  excuse  was  val- 
id. It  seems  to  have  become  a  practice  with  per- 
sons who  wished  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pre- 
tend that  they  had  gone  to  some  island  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,  either  on  business  or  on  the  public  service; 
and  the  isles  of  Scyrus  (one  of  the  Cyclades),  hexn- 
nos,  and  Imbrus  were  particularly  selected  for  thar 
purpose.  Shammers  of  this  kind  were  therefort 
nicknamed  Lemnians  and  Imbrians.* 

SCYTHE  (fficv^at).     ( Vid,  Dbmosioi.) 

SCUTUM  (t^peof),  the  Roman  shield  worn  by 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  instead  of  being  round 
like  the  Greek  Clipbub,  was  adapted  to  the  form  of 
the  human  body  by  being  made  either  oval  or  of  the 
shape  of  a  door  (i^upa),  which  it  also  resembled  in 
being  made  of  wood  or  wickerwork,  and  from  which, 


1.  (Herod.,  iii..  41.)— 9.  (Winckclmann,  ri.,  p.  107,  Ac  )-4. 
(Athcn.,  xi.,  p.  781.— Cic,  c.  Vcrr.,  II.,  it.,  97,  Ac.)—-*.  (Appi- 
au,  Mithr.,  115.— Cir.,  1.  c— PJin.,  H.  N.,  xzxrii.,  3.)— 5.  (Ar- 
chttol.,  ^  313.)  —0.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xzxvH.,  76.— MtUler,  Aicb^  ( 
814,  2.)— 7.  (Arehcol.,  ^  315,  Ae.)— 9.  (Pollttx,  Onom.,  rin.,6B, 
81. — Kflbn,  ad  loc. — Suidas,  a.  ▼.  Zxvp/oy  ^/mrv.—  H«sf^,  a.  v 
"luBptos.  —  Steph.,  Thea.,  8484.  c. ,  a.  t.  YKvtos.  —  F 
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«iNiie<jQentj3r  tu  Greek  namo  wan  UcmivcmI.  Two 
of  its  torms  are  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  pagc^ 
^^      That  which  is  here  exhibited  is  also  of  fre- 


ipifciit  occurrence,  and  is  given  on  the  same  authori- 
\y  :  in  this  case  the  shield  is  curved,  so  as  in  part 
to  encircle  the  body.  The  terms  clipeut  and  scutum 
are  often  confounded ;  but  that  they  properly  deno- 
ted different  kinds  of  shields  is  manifest  from  the 
passages  of  Livy  and  other  authors  which  are  quo- 
ted in  p.  102,  269.  In  like  manner,  Plutarch  dis- 
tinguishes the  Roman  i^vpeoc  from  the  Greek  aontg 
in  his  Life  of  Titas  Flaminius.'  In  Eph.f  vi.,  16, 
St.  Paul  uses  the  term  ^vpeoQ  rather  than  uanic  or 
aoKo^y  because  he  is  describing  the  equipment  of  a 
Roman  soldier.  (Vid.  Arma,  p.  95.*)  These  Ro- 
man shields  are  called  scuta  longa  ;*  ^vpeov^  hr'fi^- 
/ceic.*  Poly  bins*  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
by  2^.  The  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  by 
means  of  a  handle,  and  covered  the  left  shoulder. 

*SCYL'IUM  (<TKvA«ov),  a  species  of  Shark,  proba- 
bly the  Squalus  canicula^  or  Bounce.* 

SCYTALE  (ffirvrdAj/),  I.  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mode  of  writing,  by  which  the  Spartan 
cphors  communicated  with  their  kings  and  generals 
when  abroad.^  When  a  king  or  general  left  Sparta, 
the  ephors  gave  to  .lim  a  staff  of  a  definite  length 
and  thickness,  and  retained  for  themselves  another 
of  precisely  the  same  size.  When  they  had  any 
communication  to  make  to  him,  they  cut  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  they  intended  to  write  into  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it  round  their  staff, 
and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  message  v/hich  they  had 
to  send  to  him.  When  the  strip  of  writing  material 
was  taken  from  the  staff,  nothing  but  single  letters 
appeared,  and  in  this  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the 
general,  who,  after  having  wound  it  around  his  staff, 
was  able  to  read  the  communication.  This  rude 
and  imperfect  mode  of  sending  a  secret  message 
must  have  come  down  from  early  times,  although 
no  instance  of  it  is  recorded  previous  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias.'  In  later  times,  the  Spartans  used  the 
scytale  sometimes  also  as  a  medium  through  which 
they  sent  their  commands  to  subject  and  allied 
towns.* 

♦II.  (iKVTuXri),  the  Blue-bellied  Snake.  "  From 
Nicander's  description  of  the  scytale,"  says  Adams, 
«♦  it  is  clear  that  it  nearly  resembled  the  aniphisbae- 
nv  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  ren- 
d'TTed  siscculus.  Avicenna  says  it  resembles  the 
ainphisbaena  both  in  form  and  in  the  effects  of  its 
sting.     Hence  Sprengel  refers  the  scytale  to  the 


].  (p.  688,  ed.  Steph.)— 3.  (Josephut,  m  qaoted  in  p.  728,  art. 
Pawoplia.— Floru*,  iii.,  10.)— 3.  (Vin;.,  iEn.,  Tiii.,  063.— Ovid, 
Fast.,  vi.,  393.)  —4.  (J(wepli.,  Ant.  Jud.,  viii.,  7,  ^  3.)  —5.  (vi., 
tl.)— 6.  (Ariftot.,  H.  A.,  ri.,  10.— Oppian,  Hal.,  1  .—Adania,  Ap- 
pend.. •  T.)— 7.  (Plot.,  Lyaand.,  19.— Schol.«dThacyd.,i.,  131. 
-Soidat,  t.  T.)— 8.  (Corn.  Nep.,  Paua.,  S.)-».  (Xen.,  He'l..  t., 
t.^3t7.) 


Anguis  eriox,  a  serpent  which  differs  in  length  ua.!i 
from  the  Anguis  fragilis,  or  Blindworm.**' 

SE'CTIO.  ♦♦  Those  are  called  sectces  who  buy 
property  publice.''*  Property  was  said  to  lie  soM 
publice  (venire  publice)  when  a  man's  properly  wai 
sold  by  the  state  in  consequence  of  a  condemnatio, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  state  of 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had 
improperly  appropriated,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
proscriptio.*  Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man's  property 
was  a  sectio  ;*  and  sometimes  the  things  sold  were 
called  sectio.*  The  sale  was  effected  by  the  prae^ 
tor  giving  to  the  qusBstors  the  bonorum  possessio, 
in  reference  to  which  the  phrase  "  bona  publice  pos^ 
nderi"  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  sub  liasta, 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gaius  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage.*  The  sector  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum 
sectorium  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  property  ;^  but  he  took  the  property  with  all  its 
liabiUties.  An  hereditas  that  had  fallen  to  the  fiscus 
was  sold  in  this  way,  and  the  sector  acquired  the 
hereditatis  petitio. 

SECTOR.     (Vid.  Sbctio) 

SECTO'RIUM  INTERDICTUM.  (Vid.  Intsh 
DICTUM,  p.  643;  Sectio.) 

SECU'RIS,  dim.  SECURICULA  (d^ivn.  ne^Kvg) 
an  Axe  or  Hatchet.  The  axe  was  either  made  with 
a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head  on  each  side 
of  the  haft,  the  latter  kind  being  denominated  bipen- 
nis  (neXUvc  diaro/ioc^  or  ofn^arofio^^).  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  instrument  of  constant  use  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was,  moreover,  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  at- 
tack,* a  constituent  portion  of  the  Roman  fasces, 
and  a  part  of  the  apparatus  when  animals  were 
slain  in  sacrifice,  we  find  it  continually  recurrin4,' 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms  upon  coins,  gems, 
and  bas-reliefs.  In  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Sckp- 
TBUM,  the  young  Ascanius  holds  a  battle-axe  in  his 
hand.  Also  real  axe-heads,  both  of  stone  and  met- 
al, are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections  of  antiquities- 
Besides  being  made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more 
rarely  of  silver,'*  axe-heads  have  from  the  earliest 
times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of  stone. 
They  are  often  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  and  are 
arranged  in  our  museums  together  with  chisels,  both 
of  stone  and  of  bronze,  under  the  name  oi  celts.  ( Vid. 

DOLABRA.) 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of  bat 
tie  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions," whose  troops  are  therefore  called  securigcrct 
caterva}*  As  usual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom 
propagating  itself  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
bipennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of 
the  Franks.** 

In  preparing  for  a  conflict,  the  metallic  axe  was 
sharpened  with  a  whetstone  (subigunt  in  cote  secu 
res^*). 

SECUTO'RES.     (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p  477.) 

SEISA'CHTHEIA  ((reiauxde.a),  a  disburdening 
ordinance,  was  the  first  and  preliminary  step  in  the 
legislation  of  Solon.**  The  real  nature  of  this  meas- 
ure was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancients 
themselves ;  for,  while  some  state  that  Solon  there- 
by  cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  mere 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  But  from  the  va 
rions  accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians,  v 


1.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 3.  (Gajua.  ir.,  140.— Festus,  a.  t 
Sectorea,)— 8.  (Lir.,  xxxTiii.,  60.— Cic  in  Verr.,  11.,  i.,  SO.)— 4 
(Cic,  Pro  S.  RtMC.  Amer,  80,  43,  d:c.)— 5.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  90.; 
— 0.  (lii.,  80.— Compare  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  li.,  10,  a.  4.  —  T*r 
cit.,  Ilict.,  i.,  SO.)  — 7.  (Galna,  i?.,  146.)  — 8.  (Aifathiaa,  Hiat. 
ii.,  5,  p.  73,  74.)— 9.  (Horn.,  II.,  xr.,  711.  —  Suet.,  Galba,  18.)- 
10.  ( virg.,  JEn.f  t..  807.— Wilkinaon's  Man.  and  Cu&t.  of  Egvpc 
i.,p.  834.)  — 11.  (Curt.,  ill.,  4.)  — 18.  (Val.  Place,  Argo«  *  t 
138.)  —  13.  (Agathiai,  1.  c.)  —  14.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  vii.,  087.)-  18 
(Plut.,  Sol.,  15.— Dior.  Laert.,  i.,  45.) 
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BCGins  Us  be  clear  that  the  arioaxJBtm  consisted  of 
four  distinct  measures.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  if  this  was,  as 
it  appears,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally,  in  many 
cases,  wipe  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  debt.  The 
second  part  of  the  measure  consisted  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  that  id,  Solon 
made  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  100  new  ones ; 
so  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  ofi*  his  debt,  gained 
ather  more  than  one  fourth.  Bockh^  supposes  that 
it  was  Solon*s  intention  to  lower  the  standard  of 
the  coinage  only  by  one  fourth,  that  is,  to  make  75 
old  drachmas  equal  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  the 
new  coin  proved  to  he  lighter  than  he  had  expected. 
The  third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mort- 
gaged lands  from  their  encumbrances,  and  the  ]«es- 
toration  of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  property. 
How  tnis  was  effected  is  not  clear.  Justly,  Solon 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  right 
to  the  person  of  bis  insolvent  debtor,  and  he  restored 
to  tbeir  full  liberty  those  who  had  been  enslaved  for 
debt. 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  effect,  gave 
general  satisfaction,  for  it  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  upon  the  poor  without  depriving  the  rich 
of  too  much,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  by  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
aeLduxficiat  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  legislate  for 
them  with  unlimited  power.* 

♦SELrNON  {aeXivov).  "  I  agree  with  Sprengel," 
says  Adams,  **  in  thinking  this  the  Apium  Petroieli- 
noHt  or  Curled  Parsley, '  although  Stackhouse  be 
doubtful.  Ludovicus  Nonnius  correctly  remarks 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Peirose- 
linon  of  the  ancients,  or  Macedonian  Parsley  "' 

SELLA.  The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair  of 
any  description.  The  varieties  most  deserving  i>f 
notice  are : 

L  Sella  Cusulis,  the  chair  of  state.  Curulis  is 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  currus  ;*  but  it 
Tiore  probably  contains  the  same  root  as  runVz, 
which  is  also  found  in  Quiritei,  curiales^  the  Greek 
Kvpio^t  Koi,oavoi,  &c.  {Vid.  Comitia,  p.  296.)  The 
sella  curulis  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Rome  from 
a  very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  "  cuiuli  regia  tella  adomavit"*)^  having  been 
imported,  along  with  various  other  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, from  Etruria,*  according  to  one  account  by 
TiiUus  Hostilius  ;^  according  to  another  by  the  el- 
der Tarquinius  ;•  while  Silius  names  Vetulonii  as 
the  city  from  which  it  was  immediately  derived.* 
Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  sitting  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  curule  aediles, 
and  censors;^*  to  the  llamen  dialis^^  {vid.  Flamen); 
to  the  dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to 
act  under  himself,  as  the  magiater  equitum,  ^ince  he 
might  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magistracies  with- 
in himself**  After  the  downfall  of  the  constitution, 
it  was  assigned  to  the  emperors  also,  or  to  their 
statues  in  their  absence  ;*'  to  the  augustales,**  and 
perhaps  to  the  praefectus  urbi."  It  was  displayed 
upon  all  great  public  occasions,  especially  in  the 
circus  and  theatre,"  sometimes  even  after  the 
death  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark 
of  special  honour  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  German- 

1  (Stamtth.,  i.,  p.  17,)— 2.  (Pint..  Sol.,  16.— Compare  Siiidas, 
fleiych,  Etvm.  Mae.,  g.  v.  —  Cic,  De  RepubL,  ii.,  S4.  —  Wach- 
■muth,  Hell.  Alt.,  f.,  i.,  p.  240.)  —  8.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  67.— Theo- 
phraat.,  H.  P.,  i.,  2.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —  4.  (Aul.  Cell., 
iii.,  18.—  Featna,  a.  t.  Curalea.— Serriaa  ad  Virgf.,  ^n.,  xi.,  334. 
—laid.,  IX.,  11,  11.)— 5.  (LiT.,  i.,  20.)-6.  (Liv.,  i.,8.)— 7.  (Ma- 
eu-Tob.,  Sat.,  i.,  6.)— 8.  (Flor,  i.,  5.)— 9.  (viii.,  487.)  — 10.  (Lir., 
Ii.,  54 ;  Yii.,  1 ;  ix.,  46  ;  x.,  7  ;  xl.,  45.  —  Aul.  Goll.,  ti.,  0,  &c.) 
-11.  (Lit.,  i.,  20;  xxvn.,  8.)— 12.  (Dion  Cnas.,  xliii.,  48.— Lit., 
ii.,  31.— Fdstua,  s.  t.  Selloe  curulis.)— 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xt.,  29. 
—Hist.,  II.,  59.— Serviua,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  83.)— 15. 
(Spanheim,  De  Praat.  ct  Usu  Numism.,  x.,  3,  ^  1.)  — 16.  (LiT., 
u  .  ^1  -Sacton.,  Octav.,  43.— Dion  Caaa.,  iTiii.,  4.) 
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icus,  and  Pert>nax  -^  and  it  w.«&  the  seat  of  tiM 
praetor  when  he  admin  istersf?.  j»er.f.e.«  In  the  prov- 
inces it  was  ass^imed  by  inferior  magistrates  when 
they  exercised  proconsular  cr  propi'aetorian  aothori- 
ty,  as  we  infer  from  its  appearing  along  with  fasces 
on  a  coin  of  the  Gens  Pupia,  struck  at  Nicsa,  ia 
Bithynia,  and  bearing  the  name  AVAOr.  IlOvniOC 
TAMIAC.  We  find  it  o'^casionally  exhibited  on  the 
medals  of  foreign  monarchs  likewise,  on  those  of 
Ariobarzanes  II.  ol  Cappadocia,  for  it  was  the  pnc- 
tice  of  the  Romans  to  present  a  conile  chair,  ac 
ivory  sceptre,  a  toga  praetexta,  and  such  Jke  orna- 
ments, as  tokens  of  respect  and  confidence  to  those 
rulers  whose  friendship  they  desired  to  cultivate.' 

The  sella  curulis  appears  from  the  first  to  have 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  this  is  commonly 
indicated  by  such  expressions  as  CKru/«e^r;  Numida 
sculptile  dentia  opus ;  and  i^c^vrivoc  ii^poc  ;*  at  2 
later  period  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  conse- 
quently we  find  dii^povf  kirixpvoovcj  ^povovc  koto- 
Xp^ami^f  Tov  dl^pov  tov  Kexpwrufdvov,  recurring  con- 
stantly in  Dion  Cassius,  who  frequently,  however 
employs  the  simple  form  dl^i  apxLKoi.  In  shape 
it  long  remained  extremely  plain,  closely  resembling 
a  common  folding  {plicatilit)  camp-stool  with  crook- 
ed legs.  These  last  gave  rise  to  the  name  uyxvAo- 
Tovf  dl^pof^  found  in  Plutarch  ;•  they  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  elephant's  teeth,  which  they  may  have 
been  intended  to  imitate,  and  the  Emperor  Aureliao 
proposed  to  construct  one  in  which  each  foot  was  to 
consist  of  an  enormous  tusk  entire.* 

The  fn'-m  of  the  sella  curulis,  as  it  is  commonl; 
represeiiied  upon  the  denarii  of  the  lloman  families, 
is  given  in  p.  431.  In  the  following  cut  arc  repre- 
sented two  pairs  of  bronze  legs  belonging  to  a  sella 
curulis  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Nafdes,^  and  a 
sella  curulis  copied  from  the  Vatican  coUoctton. 


II.  BisELLiuM.  The  word  is  found  in  no  dassi* 
cal  author  except  Varro,*  according  to  whom  it 
means  a  seat  large  enough  to  contain  two  persons. 
We  learn  from  various  inscriptions  that  the  right 
of  using  a  seat  of  this  kind  upon  public  occasions 
was  granted  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  distinguished 
persons  by  the  magistrates  and  people  in  provincial 
towns.  Tlie-e  are  examples  of  this  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  /isa,  which  called  forth  the  long,  learn- 
ed, rambling  dissertation  of  Chimentelli,'  and  in 
two  others  found  at  Pompeii.*"  In  another  inscrip- 
tion we  have  Bibbllutus  Honor  ;*'  in  another," 
containing  the  roll  of  an  incorporation  of  carpeotei^. 
one  of  the  office-bearers  is  styled  Collbg.  I.  Bisbl- 

LBARIUS." 


1.  (Dion  Cats.,liii.,  30;  Izxit.,  4.  —  Taett.,  Ann.,  ti.,63,aaJ 
Comment,  of  Li px.- Spanheim,  x.,  2,  H.) — S.  (Cic  u  Vcrr., 
II.,  ii.,  38.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  5,  1.  — Tarit.,  Ann.,  i.,  75.  — Mail, 
xi.,  98,  18.)— 3.  (LiT.,  xxx.,  11 ;  xlii.,  14.  —  Polyb.,  Exc.  L«t»-. 
cxxi.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  S.  —Spanheim,  lb.,  x.,  4.)  —4.  (D«., 
Ep.,  i.,  6,  53.  —  Ovid,  ex  Pont.,  iv.,  9,  »7.)  — 5.  (Marias,  5.)— « 
(Vopiac,  Finn.,  3.)— 7.  (Mu«.  Borb.,  toI.  vi.,  Ut.  28.)— 8,  (Linr. 
Lat.,  T.,  1S8,  ed.  Muller.)  —  9.  (Gr«T.,  Thea.  Antiq.  Runt^  vm 
vii.,  p.  203O.)-10.  (Orelli,  Tnacnp.,  n.  4048,  4044.)— 11.  (OirUi 
404S.)— 12.  (Orelli.  4055  )— 13.  (Compare  OreDi,  4040,4017  * 


SELLA. 


SEMEIOTICA. 


Two  bronze  bisellia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and  thus  all  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  seat  has  been  removed.  One  of  these  is  en- 
graved above.* 

III.  Sella  Gestatobia*  or  Fsbtobia,*  a  sedan 
used  both  in  town  and  country*  by  men*  as  well  as 
by  women*  (muliebris  sella*).  It  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lectica,*  a  portable  bed  or 
sofa,  in  which  the  person  carried  lay  in  a  recumbent 
position,  while  the  sella  was  a  portable  chair  in 
which  the  occupant  sat  upright ;  but  they  are  some- 
times confounded,  as  by  Martial*  It  differed  from 
the  cathedra  also,  but  in  what  the  difference  consist- 
ed it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  (Vid,  Cathbdba.) 
The  sella  was  sometimes  entirely  open,  as  we  infer 
from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of 
Galba,'*  but  more  frequently  shut  in."  Dion  Cas- 
sius**  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the  cov- 
ered sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by  Sueto- 
nius" and  by  himself**  It  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  introduced  until  long  after  the  lectica 
was  common,  since  we  scarcely,  if  ever,  find  any 
allusion  to  it  until  the  period  of  the  Empire.  The 
8cllaB  were  made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver,"  or 
gold,**  according  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  pro- 
prietor. They  were  furnished  with  a  pillow  to  sup- 
port the  head  and  neck  {cervical^'');  when  made 
roomy,  the  epjthet  laxa  was  applied  ;**  when  smaller 
than  usual,  they  were  termed  sellula ;"  the  motion 
was  80  easy  that  one  might  study  without  incon- 
venience," while,  at  the  same  time,  it  afforded 
healthful  exercise.** 

IV.  SELLiE  of  different  kinds  are  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by  epi- 
thets which  serve  to  point  out  generally  the  purpo- 
ses for  which  they  were  intended.  Thus  we  read 
of  sella  balnearesy  sella  tonsoriay  sella  ohstetricia, 
sella  familiarica  v,  pertusa^  and  many  others.  Both 
Varro**  and  Festus»*  have  preserved  the  word  scli- 
quastrutn.  The  former  classes  it  along  with  sedcs^ 
tcdile^  solium,  sella;  the  latter  calls  them  '^sedilia 
antiqni  (rcneris ;"  and  Amobius  includes  them  among 
'•oinmon  articles  of  furniture.     No  hint,  however, 

1.  (Mas.  Biirbiin.,  toI.  ii.,  Ur.  31.) —2.  (Saet.,  Ner.,  86.— 
VitfcU..  !«.— Amiiiian.,xxix.,2.)— 3.  (CkI.  Aarelian.,  i.,  5 ;  li.,  1.) 
-  4  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  4. —  Suet.,  Claud.,  25.)  — 5.  (Tacit., 
H.it  ,  i.,  35  ;  iii.,  85.-Ju7.,  vii.,  141.— Mart.,  ix.,  23.)— 6.  (Ta- 
Mt.,  Ann.,  xiv..  4.  — Juv.,  i.,  124. —  Id.,  ti.,  532.)— 7.  (Suet., 
Oiho.  6.)— 8  (Supt.,  Claud.,  25.— Mart.,  x.,  10  ;  xi.,  »8.— Sen- 
oca,  brev.  vit..  12.)— 9.  (iv.,  51.)— 10.  (Hi»t.,  i.,  35,  &c.)  —  11. 
.Jut.,  i.,  126.-Sa.t.,  Ner.,  20— Vitell.,  16  — Otho,  6.)— 12.  (Ix., 
«.)—  13.  (Octav.,  53.)— 14.  (xlvii.,  23;  Ivi.,  43.)— 15.  (Lamp., 
Ela^ah.,  4.)— 16.  (Claud.,  Honor.  Cons.,  iv.,  583.)— 17.  (Juv., 
n.,  532.  and  schol.)- 18.  (Scnec,  De  Cunst.,  14.)— 19.  (Tacit., 
Hi»t..  iii.,  85.)— 20.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  iii,,  5.)— 21.  (Scnec,  brev.  vii., 
12.— Galen,  De  Tuend.  Val.,  vi.,  4.— Ciclius  Aurel.,  1.  c.)— 22. 
iL.  L.T.  128.) -23.  (a.  V.) 


is  given  by  any  of  these  authorities  which  could  leaii 
08  to  conjecture  the  shape,  nor  is  any  additional 
light  thrown  upon  the  question  by  Hyginus,  who 
tells  us,  when  describing  the  constellations,  that 
Cassiopeia  is  seated  *'  in  siliquastro.'' 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
a  great  variety,  many  displaying  great  taste,  has 
been  discovered  in  excavations,  or  are  seen  repre- 
sented in  ancient  frescoet.    The  first  cut  annexed 


represents  a  bronze  one  from  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples :*  the  second,  two  chairs,  of  which  the  one  on 


the  right  hand  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  is  ta- 
ken from  a  painting  at  Pompeii  *  A  chair  of  a  very 
beautiful  form  is  given  in  the  Mus.  Borb.^ 

V.  SELLiC  Equestres.     (Vid.  Ephipficm.) 

SE'MATA.     (Ki(/.  Fu.Nus,  p.  457.) 

SEMEIO'TICA  {to  IrjfiEitjTiKov),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
ancients  divided  the  whole  science  of  medicine. 
(Vid.  Medicina.)  The  more  ancient  name  for  this 
branch  of  medicine  was  Diagnostica  (ro  diayvuaTi- 
ftov),  but  in  Galen's  time  the  more  common  name 
appears  to  have  been  Semeiolica.  Its  particular 
province  was  the  studying  the  symptoms  of  diseas- 
es, so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  their  precise  nature,  and  also  to  foretell  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  their  probable  termination.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  comprehending,  I.  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  accidents  and  history  of  the 
disease;  II.  the  inspection  and  study  of  the  patient'i 
actual  condition ;  and.  III.  the  prognosis  of  the  event 
of  his  illness.  As  perhaps  this  branch  of  medicine 
depends  less  on  the  state  of  science,  and  more  oi 
observation  and  natural  acuteness  than  any  other 
this  is  the  part  in  which  the  ancients  laboured  un- 
der the  fewest  disadvantages,  and  approached  most 
nearly  to  ourselves.  They  seem  also  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  it,  and  their  wri- 
tings on  this  subject  are  still  well  worth  consulting. 
Its  necessity  is  insisted  on  by  Galen  and  Alexander 
Trallianus  ;  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Arte, 
in  the  Hippocratic  collection,  seems  to  think  the 
knowing  the  nature  of  a  disease  almost  the  same  as 
curing  it.  There  are  so  many  anecdotes  of  the  skill 
and  acuteness  of  the  ancients  in  diagnosis  and  ])rog- 
nosis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  striking. 
That  of  Erasistratus  is  well  known,  who  discovered 
that  the  secret  disease  of  which  Antiochus,  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  was  dying,  was  in  fact  no- 
thing but  his  love  for  his  stepmother  Stratonice.* 

I.  (Mu8.  Borb.,  Tol.  vi.,  tar,  28  )— 2.  (Id.,  vol,  xii.,  Uy.  S.)— 
3.  (Tol.  7iii.,  tav.  20.)— 4.  (Anpian,  De  Reb.  Syr.,  59,  Ac— Pint., 
Demetr.,  c.  38,  p.  907.— Suidas,  t.  v  'Epflff.— Val.  Max.,  v.,  7.^ 
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Many  instances  are  recorded  of  Galen*s  extraordi- 
nary penetration,  insomuch  that  he  ventured  to  say 
that,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  he  had  never 
been  wrong  in  his  prognosis.^  Asclepiades  is  said 
to  have  gained  a  great  reputation  by  discovering  that 
a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  buried,  was  in  fact  alive  ;■  and 
several  similar  instances  are  upon  record.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  natural  acutc- 
ness  of  the  ancients  enabled  them,  in  this  branch  of 
medicine,  to  overcome  the  force  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
whirh  so  distinctly  appear  in  other  parts  of  their 
writings ;  on  the  contrary,  on  some  subjects  (as, 
for  example,  everything  connected  with  generation) 
their  prognosis  was  formed  on  the  most  ridiculous 
and  superstitious  grounds. 

In  the  Hippocratic  collection,  the  following  works 
are  found  on  this  subject,  of  which,  however,  only 
the  first  is  considered  as  undoubtedly  genuine:' 
1.  UpoyvuoTLKoVy  Pranotiones ;  2.  Kuaxal  Upoyv6- 
(T€iCj  Pran-jtionea  Coaca^  supposed  to  be  more  an- 
cient than  Hippocrates;  3.  Upoff/njTLKoVj  Prudic- 
tione$j  in  two  books,  of  which  the  former  is  prob- 
ably anterior  to  Hippocrates,  the  second  cannot  be 
older  than  Aristotle  and  Praxagoras  ;*  4.  Tiepl  Xv- 
fiuvy  De  Humoribus ;  5.  Uepi  Kpiaeov,  De  Judicali- 
onibus;  6.  Uepi  Kpiaiiiuv,  De  Dicbus  Judieatariis. 
Areteeus  has  left  four  valuable  books  Uepi  AlntJv 
Ktu  ^Tjfieiuv  'O^cwv  Kal  Xpoviuv  TlaOuv,  De  Causis 
et  Signia  Acutorum  et  Diutumorum  Morborum.  Ga- 
len's six  books,  Uepi  ruv  Ueirovdoruv  Tdrrtjv,  De  Lo- 
cia  Affcctia,  are  not  unfrequenlly  quoted  by  the  title 
of  ^tayvuariK^,  Diagnostica,^  and  treat  chiefly  of 
this  subject.*  We  have  also  various  other  works 
by  Galen  on  the  same  subject.  Stephanus  Atheni- 
ensis  has  written  a  Commentary  on  the  Pranotionea 
of  Hippocrates ;  and  these  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  are  all  the  works  of  the  ancients  that  re- 
main upon  this  subject 

SEMENTIV^  FERLE.     (Vid.  Fkria,  p.  438.) 
SE.MIS.  SEMISSIS.     (  Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 
SEMPRO'NI^   LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
)iws  proposed  by  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronias 
(jracchus. 

Agrabia.  In  B.C.  133  the  tribune  Tib.  Grac- 
chus revived  the  Agrarian  law  of  Licinius  {vid. 
RooATioNBs  LiciNi^) :  he  proposed  that  no  one 
should  possess  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public 
land  (ne  quia  ex  publico  agro  plua  quam  quhigenta 
jugera  •posaidereO),  and  that  the  surplus  land  should 
be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  were  not 
to  have  the  power  of  alienating  it  :*  he  also  pro- 
posed, as  a  compensation  to  the  possessors  deprived 
of  the  land  on  which  they  had  frequently  made  im- 
provements, that  the  former  possessors  should  have 
the  full  ownership  of  500  jugera,  and  each  of  their 
sons,  if  they  had  any,  half  that  quantity  :•  finally, 
that  three  commissioners  {triummri)  should  be  ap- 
pointed every  year  to  carry  the  law  into  effect." 
This  law  naturally  met  with  the  greatest  opposi- 
tion, but  was  eventually  passed  in  the  year  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  C.  Gracchus, 
and  Appius  Claudius  were  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  under  it.  It  was,  however,  never  car- 
ried fully  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Tib.  Gracchus.  The  other  measures  con- 
icmplated  by  Tib.  Gracchus"  do  not  require  to  be 
mentioned  here,  as  they  were  never  brought  for- 


ward.^  In  consequence  of  the  diificultfeeji  wmcft 
were  ex^terienced  in  carrying  his  trother*8  agrarian 
law  into  effect,  it  was  again  brought  forward  bgr 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123.* 

De  Capitb  Civium  Romanorux,  proposed  by  0. 
Gracchus  B.C.  123,  enacted  that  the  people  only 
should  decide  respecting  the  caput  or  civil  condi- 
tion of  a  citizen  {nc  de  capite  civium  Romanontm  itf 
juaau  veatro  judicaretur*).  This  law  continued  to 
force  till  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic. 

Fbumentaria,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C 
123,  enacted  that  corn  should  be  sold  by  the  statt 
to  the  people  once  a  month  at  ^ths  of  an  as  foe 
each  modius  {ut  aemiaae  et  triente  frumenium  pltlk 
daretur*) :  Livy  says  aemiaaia  et  triena,  that  .is  6  oz. 
and  4  oz.  =10  oz.,  because  there  was  no  coin  to 
represent  the  dexiana  ( Vid.  As,  p.  1 10.)  Respect- 
ing this  law,  see  also  Appian,  Bdl.  Civ.,  i.,  21 — 
Plut,  C.  Gracchua,  5.  — Veil.  Pat.,  ii..  6.  — Cic, 
Tusc.^  iil.,  20;  Pro  Sext.,  48.— Schol.  Bob.,  Pro 
Sext.,  p.  300,  303,  ed.  OreUi. 

JUDICIARIA.      {Vid.  JUDBX.  p.  553.) 

MiLiTABie,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123, 
enacted  that  the  soldiers  should  receive  their  cloth- 
ing gratis,  and  that  no  one  should  be  enrolled  as 
a  soldier  under  the  age  of  seventeen.*  Previously 
a  iixed  sum  was  deducted  from  the  pay  for  all 
clothes  and  arms  issued  to  the  soldiers.* 

Ne  quis  Junicio  ciBcuMVENiBETaB,  proposcd  by 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123,  punished  all  who  conspired 
to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  a  person  in  a  jodi- 
cium  publicum.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sicariis  was  to  the  same  effect.'  {Vii. 
Cornelia  Lex,  p.  308.) 

De  Provinciis  Consolaribcs,  proposed  by  C 
Cracchus  B.C.  123.  enacted  that  the  senate  should 
fix  each  year,  before  the  comitia  for  electing  the 
consuls  were  held,  the  two  provinces  which  were  to 
be  allotted  to  the  two  new  consuls.* 

There  was  also  a  Sempronian  law  concerning  the 
province  of  Asia,  which  probably  did  not  form  part 
of  the  lex  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  which  enactr 
ed  that  the  taxes  of  this  province  should  be  let  out 
to  farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.*  This  law  was 
afterward  repealed  by  J.  CaBsar." 

SEMU'NCIA.  (Vid.  Uncia.) 

SEMUNCfA'RIUM  FUNUS  [Vid.  IirrEBEsr  ur 
Money,  p.  547.) 

SENA'TUS.  In  all  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
the  government  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a 
popular  assembly ;  and  in  cases  where  a  king  stood 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  at  Sparta  and  in  early 
Rome,  the  king  had  little  more  than  the  executive. 
A  senate  in  the  early  times  was  always  regarded 
as  an  assembly  of  elders,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  of  the  Roman  senatus  as  of  the  Spartan 
yepovoiay  and  its  members  were  elected  from  among 
the  nobles  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  senators 
in  the  ancient  republics  always  bore  a  distinct  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  {Vid.  Boule,  Geeousia,  p.  473.) 
Hence,  in  the  earliest  times,  when  Rome  consisted 
of  only  one  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  bun 
dred  members  {aenatorea  or  patrea;  compare  Pa 
TBicn) ;  and  when  the  Sabine  tribe,  or  the  Titles, 
became  united  with  the  Latin  tribe,  or  the  Ramnea. 
the  number  of  senators  was  increased  to  two  hun 
dred .  ^  ^    This  number  was  again  augmented  by  one 


I.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  lib.  i.,  "  De  Morb.  Vulgnr.,^'  ^ 2,  20, 
fom.  xriii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  8ta.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  37  ;  xxvi.,  8.— 
C«l».,  De  Med.,  ii.,  6.  —  Apul.,  Florid.,  it.,  p.  362.)  —  3.  {Vid. 
Choulant,  Handb.  der  BUcherkundo  fQr  die  .£ltero  Mcdecin, 
Leipzig,  8to,  1841.)— 4.  (Vid.  LittK^'s  Hippocr.,  Introd.)  —  5. 

J  Vid.  note  on  Theophr.  Protospath.,  Do  Ck)rp.  Hum.  Falnr.,  p. 
86,  ed.  Oxon.)— 6.  {Vid.  Galen,  ibid,  init.,  torn,  viii.,  p.  1.)— 7. 
(LlT.,Epit.,  58.)— 8.  (Appian,  Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  10,27.)— ».  (Id.,  i.,  8, 
II.)— 10.  (Id.,  i.,  9.— Liv.,  1.  c— VeP  Paterr.,  ii.,  8.— Anrel. 
Vint..  De  V.r.  111.,  64.)— 11.  (Liv.,1.  c. 


1.  (Compare  Plut , Tib. Cracch.,  8-14.)—*.  (Lit.,  Epii., W- 
Vcll.  Pat.,  ii.,  6.  —  Plat.,  C.  Gracvh.,  5.  —  Florus,  iii..  IS.)  —3 
(Cic,  Pro  Rabir.,  4  ;  in  Cat.,  iT.,  5  ;  in  Verr..  II.,  t.,  63.— Plot-, 
C.  Gracch.,  4.)-4.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  60.)— 5.  (Plot.,  C.  Gracth.,  5.)- 
6.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  39,  *  15.)— 7.  (Cic.  Pro  Clueat.,  55,  56.)- 5 
(S-Jlort,  Jug.,  27.— Cic,  Do  Prov.  Cont.,  2 ;  Pro  Domoj  9.)— • 
(Cic.  in  Verr.,  IL,  iii.,  6;  ad  Alt.,  i.,  17.)— 10.  (Dioa  (^«» 
xlii.,  6.  — Appian,  Be!  Cnr..  t.,  4.)  — 11.  CdiMj9^  ii,  4T.- 
Plat.,  Rom.,  20.) 
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hmdrad  when  the  third  tribe,  or  the  Laceres,  be- 
<^ime  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state.  Dionys- 
IU6'  and  Livy*  place  this  last  event  in  the  reign  oi 
Tarquinius  Priacus ;  Cicero,'  who  agrees  with  the 
two  historians  on  this  point,  states  that  Tarquinius 
doubled  the  number  of  senators,  according  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  before  Tarquinius 
the  senate  consisted  only  of  150  members.  This 
difference,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition,  that  at  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
a  number  of  seats  in  the  senate  had  become  va- 
cant, which  he  filled  up  at  the  same  time  that  he 
added  100  Luceres  to  the  senate,  or  else  that  Cicero 
regarded  the  Luceres,  in  opposition  to  the  two  oth- 
er tribes,  as  a  second  or  a  new  half  of  the  nation, 
and  thns  incorrectly  considered  their  senators  like- 
wise as  the  second  or  new  half  of  that  body.  The 
new  senators  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  were 
distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the  two  old- 
er tribes  by  the  appellation  paires  tninonim  frenti- 
uTOy  as  previously  those  who  represented  the  Tities 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  same  name  from 
those  who  represented  the  Ramnes  ^  Servius  Tul- 
lius  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  senate ;  but  under  Tarquinius  Superbus  the 
number  of  senators  is  said  to  have  become  very 
much  diminished,  as  this  tjrrant  put  many  to  death, 
aid  sent  others  into  exile.  This  account,  howev- 
er, appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is  a 
probable  supposition  of  Niebuhr,*  that  several  va- 
cancies in  the  senate  arose  from  many  of  the  sen- 
ators accompanying  the  tyrant  into  his  exile.  The 
vacancies  which  had  thus  arisen  were  filled  up  im- 
mediately after  the  establishment  of  the  Ilepublic, 
by  L.  Junius  Drutus,  as  some  writers  state,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,^  by  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pob- 
Ucola,  and,  according  to  Plutarch**  and  Festus,*  by 
Valerius  Publicola  alone.  All,  however,  agree  that 
the  persons  who  were  on  this  occasion  made  sen- 
ators were  noble  plebeians  of  equestrian  rank. 
Dionysius  states  that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians 
were  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that 
then  the  new  senators  were  taken  from  among 
them.  But  this  appears  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  name  by  which  they  were  designated.  Had 
they  been  made  patricians,  they  would  have  been 
patres  liko  the  others,  whereas  now  the  new  sena- 
tors are  ssiid  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
old  ;  nes  by  the  name  of  amscripti}^  Hence  the 
;uFlt>k>ary  mode  of  addressing  the  whole  senate 
V  ncefo.th  always  was  palroa  conscripti^  that  is,  pa- 
i^es  et  conscripH.  There  is  a  statement  that  the 
flumber  of  these  new  senators  was  164  ;^^  but  this, 
IS  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked,  is  a  fabrication, 
perhaps  of  Valerius  of  Antium,  which  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  subsequent  history. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  300  senators  appears 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  several  centuries." 
C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  make  a  change,  but  in  what  this  con- 
sisted is  not  certain.  In  the  epitome  of  Livy  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  he  intended  to  add  600  equi- 
tes  to  the  number  of  300  senators,  which  would 
have  made  a  senate  of  900  members,  and  would 
have  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the  equites. 
This  appears  to  be  an  absurdity.  ^>  Plutarch**  states 
that  Gracchus  added  to  the  senate  300  equites, 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  select  from  the  whole 
body  of  equites,  and  that  he  transferred  the  judicia 
to  this  new  senate  of  600.  This  account  seems  to 
be  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  the  lex  Judiciaria  of 


1.  (iii.,  67.)— 2.  (i.,  35.)-^.  (De  Republ.,  ii.,  20.)— 4.  (Dioajn., 
y  57.)— 6.  (Hirt.  of  Rome,  i.,  528.)— «•  (Liv., ».,  l.)-7.  (t.,  I3.) 
^.  (Pabl.,  II.)— ».  (•.v.QaiPatro*.)— 10.  (Lir^ii.,  1.— Festus, 
.,  T^  CoBScnpti  and  Adlecti.)— 11.  (Plut,  PuW.,  11.— Fcst.,  s.  t. 

Sni  r*t««)— **•  <'''^»  EP***»   60)— 13.  (GOuUi«.  Gesch-  d. 
Tii».  Suaisv.,  p.  437.)-14.  (C.  Gnuwh  ,  ft,  Ac) 
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C.  Gracchus  with  the  later  one  of  Livius  DmsiiB,^ 
and  all  the  other  writers  who  mention  the  lex  Ju- 
diciaria of  C.  Gracchus  do  not  allude  to  any  change 
or  increase  in  the  number  of  senators,  but  merely 
state  that  he  transferred  the  judicia  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  equites,  which  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion till  the  tribuneship  of  Livius  Drusus  The 
latter  proposed  that,  as  the  senate  consisted  of  300, 
an  equal  number  of  equites  should  be  elected  (upio 
TLvdrpf)  into  the  senate,  and  that  *n  future  the  judi 
ces  should  be  taken  from  this  senate  of  GOO.  *  AAci 
the  death  of  Livius  Drusus,  however,  this  law  was 
abolished  by  the  senate  itself,  on  whose  behalf  it 
had  been  proposed,  and  the  senate  now  again  con- 
sisted of  300  members.  During  the  civil  war  be 
tween  Marius  and  Sulla,  many  vacancies  must 
have  occurred  in  the  senate.  Sulla,  in  his  dicta- 
torship, not  only  filled  up  these  vacancies,  but  in- 
creased the  number  of  senators.  All  we  know  of 
this  increase  with  certainty  is,  that  he  caused 
about  300  of  the  most  distinguished  equites  to  be 
elected  into  the  senate ;'  but  the  real  increase 
which  he  made  to  the  number  of  senators  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere.  It  appears,  however,  hence- 
forth to  have  consisted  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred.*  J.  Caesar  augmented  the  number  to  900, 
and  raised  to  this  dignity  even  common  soldiers, 
freedmien,  and  peregrini.*  This  arbitrariness  in 
electing  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate,  and  of 
extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imitated  af- 
ter the  death  of  CsRsar,  for  on  one  occasion  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.*  Augus- 
tus cleared  the  senate  of  the  unworthy  meml^rB, 
who  were  contemptuously  called  by  the  people  Ot  • 
cini  senatoreSf  reduced  its  number  to  600,'  and  or* 
dained  that  a  list  of  the  senators  should  always  b 
exhibited  to  public  inspection.*  During  the  firn 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  this  number  appears,  o 
the  whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  but,  as  ev 
erything  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.*  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
Empire  their  number  was  again  very  much  dimin- 
ished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for  tim 
senate,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  thev 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  tlie  sev- 
eral periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly  a 
common  opinion,  founded  upon  Livy**  and  Festus,** 
which  has  in  modern  times  found  new  supporters 
in  lluschke  and  Rubino,  that  in  the  early  period  oi 
Roman  history  the  kings  appointed  the  members 
of  the  senate  at  their  own  discretion.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  shown  by  Niebuhr  and  others,  with  in- 
controvertible arguments,  that  the  populus  of  Rome 
was  the  real  sovereign ;  that  all  the  powers  which 
the  kings  possessed  were  delegated  to  them  by  the 
populus ;  and  that  the  senate  was  an  assembly 
formed  on  the  principle  of  representation :  it  rep- 
resented  the  populus,  and  its  members  were  elect- 
ed by  the  populus.  Dionysius-'  is  therefore  right 
in  stating  that  the  senators  were  elected  by  the 
populus,  but  the  manner  m  which  he  describes  the 
election  is  erroneous,  for  he  believes  that  the  three 
tribes  were  already  united  when  the  senate  con- 
sisted of  only  one  hundred  members,  and  that  the 
senators  were  elected  by  the  curies.  Niebuhr*' 
thinks  that  each  gens  sent  its  decuiio,  who  was  its 
alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate ;  Gottling,** 
on  the  other  hand,  believes,  with  somewhat  more 


I.  (Walter,  Gesch.  d.  ROm.  Rechts,  p.  S44.)— 3.  (Appian,  Cit- 
il.,  i.,  35.— Aarel.  Vict.,  De  Vir.  lllustr.,  66.— Liv.,  Epit.,  71.)— 
3.  (Appian,  Civil.,  i.,  100.)— 4.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  14.)- 5.  (Dior 
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I^Fobability,  that  each  decury  (the  Sskoc  of  Dionya- 
iu8),  which  'contained  either  a  part  of  one  or  parts 
of  several  smaller  gentes,  had  to  appoint  one  old 
man  by  whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate, 
and  a  younger  one  as  eques.  This  supposition  re- 
moves the  difficulty  respecting  the  decurio  which 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Walter  ;^  for  the  decurio 
was  the  conmiander  of  a  division  of  the  army,  and, 
as  such,  could  not  well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a 
senator.  As  each  decury  or  gens  appointed  one 
senator,  each  cury  was  represented  by  ten,  each 
iribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole  populus  by 
shrec  hundred  senators,  all  of  whom  held  their  dig- 
nity for  life.  The  plebeians,  as  such,  were  not  rep- 
resented in  the  senate,  for  the  instances  in  which 
plebeians  are  mentioned  as  being  made  senators, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  after  the 
abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  cannot  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  mere  momentary  measures, 
which  the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  for 
several  reasons,  and  without  any  intention  to  ap- 
point representatives  of  the  plebes."  The  cmmbers 
jf  such  plebeian  senators,  at  any  rate,  inust  have 
deen  much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  uur  au- 
thorities, for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian 
senator  on  record  until  the  year  439  B.C.,  when 
•Spurius  Maplius  is  mentioned  as  senat)r.  The 
senate  itself  appears  to  have  had  some  -niluence 
upon  the  election  of  new  members,  inasn-ach  as  it 
might  raise  objections  against  a  person  elected* 
The  whole  senate  was  divided  into  decuries,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  When  the  sen- 
ate consisted  of  only  one  hundred  members,  there 
were,  accordingly,  only  ten  decuries  of  senators ; 
and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each  decu- 
ry, formed  the  decern  primi  who  represented  the  ten 
uries.  When,  subsequently,  the  representatives 
f  the  two  other  tribes  were  admitted  into  the  sen- 
te,  the  Ramnes,  with  their  decern  primi,  retained 
for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two  other 
tribes,*  and  gave  their  votes  first.*  The  first  among 
the  decern  primi  was  the  prinecps  sencUus^  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king,*  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
custos  urbis.  {Vid.  Pb^fectus  Ubbi.)  Respect- 
ing the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period,  we  know 
no  more  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  name  sena- 
tor itself,  that  is,  that  they  were  persons  of  advan- 
red  age. 

It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that,  immediately  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  election  of 
senators  should  at  once  have  passed  from  the  de- 
curies or  gentes  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  senators  were  appointed  by  the  gentes, 
decuries,  or  perhaps  by  the  curies.  Afterward, 
however,  the  right  to  appoint  senators  belonged  to 
the  consuls,  consular  tribunes,  and  subsequently  to 
the  censors.'  This  fact  has  been  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  formerly  the  kings  had  the 
same  privilege,  especially  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
republican  magistrates  elected  their  personal  friends 
to  the  senatorial  dignity  (conjunctissimos  sibi  ^uis- 
qve  patriciorum  Icgebant)  \  but  this  statement  is,  as 
Niebuhr  justly  remarks,  founded  upon  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  senate.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  electing 
senators  possessed  by  the  republican  magistrates 
was  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  power,  for  the  sena- 
tors were  always  taken  from  among  those  who 
were  equites,  or  whom  the  people  had  previously 
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invested  with  a  magistracy,  so  thm  i.  eh«i  ,  om 
people  themselves  always  nominalea  tdt.  t^aiididatei 
for  the  senate,  which  on  this  accou/.c  r^uniained,  u 
before,  a  representative  assembly.  From  the  year 
487  B.C.,  the  princeps  senatus  was  no  longer  ap- 
pointed for  life,  but  became  a  magistrate  appointed 
by  the  curies,  and  the  patres  minorum  gentium 
were  likewise  eligible  to  this  dignity  ^  It  more 
over  appears  that  all  the  curule  magistrates,  and 
also  the  quaestors,  had,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  a 
seat  in  the  senate,  which  they  retained  after  th6 
year  ul  their  office  was  over,  and  it  was  from  these 
ex-magistrates  that  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
senate  were  generally  filled  up. 

After  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  the  cen 
sors  alone  had  the  right  to  elect  new  members  into 
the  senate  from  among  the  ex-magistrates,  and  to 
exclude  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy."  (V'li 
NoTA  Censoria.)  The  exclusion  was  effected  by 
simply  passing  over  the  names  and  not  entering 
them  into  the  list  of  senators,  whence  such  men 
were  called  prateriti  tenalores.^  On  one  extraonii- 
nary  occasion  the  eldest  among  the  ex-censon 
was  invested  with  dictatorial  power  to  elect  new 
members  into  the  senate.*  The  censors  were 
thus,  ou  the  one  hand,  confined  in  their  electiooa 
to  such  persons  as  had  already  received  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  they  wera 
expressly  directed  by  the  lex  Ovinia  tribunJcia  to 
elect  "  ex  omni  ordine  optimum  quemque  curuttinu''* 
Thifj  obscure  lex  Ovinia  is  referred  by  Niebuhr*  to 
the  admission  of  the  conscripti  into  the  senate,  but 
it  evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and 
was  meant  to  be  a  guidance  to  the  censors,  as  he 
himself  afterward  acknowledged.'  The  ordo  men- 
tioned in  this  lex  is  the  ordo  senatorius,  t.  e ,  men 
who  were  eligible  to  the  senate  from  the  office 
they  had  held.*  The  expression  curiatim  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  ;  some  believe  that  it  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  senators  were  only  appointed 
with  the  sanction  of  the  senate  itself,*  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  lictors,  who  represented  the  curies. 

From  the  time  that  the  curiUe  magistrates  bad 
the  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the  senate,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  viz , 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  regularly  raised 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  or  the  censors, 
and  such  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  they 
held  or  had  held,  a  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
senate  and  to  speak  (sententiam  dicertj  ju»  sentential 
but  not  to  vote.^*  To  this  ordo  senatorius  also  be- 
longed the  pontifex  maximus  and  the  flameu  dialis 
The  whole  of  these  senators  had,  as  we  hare  sta- 
ted, no  right  to  vote,  but  when  the  others  had 
voted  they  might  step  over  to  join  the  one  or  the 
other  party,  whence  they  were  called  senatarrs  pi- 
dariiy  an  appellation  which  had  in  former  times  been 
applied  to  those  juniores  who  were  not  consolars." 
A  singular  irregularity  in  electing  members  of  the 
senate  was  committed  by  Appius  Claudius  Cacii?. 
who  elected  into  the  senate  sons  of  freedmen ;"  bui 
this  conduct  was  declared  illegal,  and  had  oo  fii 
iher  consequences. 

Allien,  at  length,  all  the  stal  3  offices  had  become 
equally  accessible  to  the  plebeians  and  the  patn- 
eians,  and  when  the  majority  of  offices  were  held 
by  ilie  former,  their  number  in  the  senate  naturall) 
increased  in  proportion.  The  senate  had  gradually 
become  an  assembly  representing  the  people,  aa 
formerly  it  had  represented  the  populus,  suid  do\ns 
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It.  tJie  last  century  of  the  Republic  the  senatorial 
dignity  was  only  regarded  as  one  conferred  by  the 
people.^  But,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  pop- 
ular character  of  the  senate,  it  was  never  a  popular 
or  demociatic  assembly,  for  now  its  members  be- 
longed to  the  nobiles,  who  were  as  aristocratic  as 
the  patricians.  {Vid.  Novi  Homineb.)  The  office 
of  princeps  senatus,  which  had  become  independent 
of  that  of  prffitor  urbanus,  was  now  given  by  the 
censors,  and  at  first  always  to  the  eldest  amoL\<;  the 
ex-censors,  but  afterward  to  any  other  senator 
whom  they  thought  most  worthy,  and,  unless  there 
was  any  charge  to  be  made  against  him,  h(3  was 
re-el«»cted  at  the  next  lustrum.  This  distinction, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  afforded  neither  power 
nor  advantages,'  and  did  not  even  confer  the  privi- 
lege of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
which  only  belonged  to  those  magistrates  who  had 
the  right  to  convoke  the  senate.* 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Niebuhr*  that  a  senato- 
rial census  existed  at  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  but  the  words  of  Livy*  on 
which  this  supposition  is  founded  seem  to  be  too 
vague  to  admit  of  such  an  inference.  Gbttling^  in- 
fers from  Cicero*  that  Caesar  was  the  first  who  in- 
stituted a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of 
Cicero  is  still  more  inconclusive  than  that  of  Livy, 
and  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  republican  period  no  such  census 
existed,*  although  senators  naturally  always  be- 
longed to  the  wealthiest  classes.  The  institution 
of  a  census  for  senators  belongs  altogether  to  the 
time  of  the  Empire.  Augustus  first  fixed  it  at 
400,000  sesterces,  afterward  increased  it  to  double 
this  sum,  and  at  last  even  to  1,200,000  sesterces. 
Those  senators  whoso  property  did  not  amount  to 
this  sum,  received  grants  from  the  emperor  to  make 
it  up."  Subsequently  it  seems  to  have  become  cus- 
tomary to  remove  from  the  senate  those  who  had 
lost  their  property  through  their  own  prodigality 
and  vices,  if  they  did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  ac- 
cord." Augustus  also,  after  having  cleared  the 
.senate  of  unworthy  members,  introduced  a  new 
and  reanimating  element  into  it,  by  admitting  men 
from  the  municipia,  the  colonies,  and  even  from  the 
provinces.**  When  an  inhabitant  of  a  province  was 
honoured  in  this  manner,  the  province  was  said  to 
receive  the  jus  senatus.  Provincials  who  were 
made  senators,  of  course,  went  to  reside  at  Rome, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  belonged  to  Sici- 
ly or  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  their  native  countries  without  a  special  per- 
mission of  the  emperor.**  In  order  to  make  Rome 
or  Italy  their  new  home,  the  provincial  candidates 
for  the  senate  were  subsequently  always  expected 
to  acquire  landed  property  in  Italy.**  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  equites  remained  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Empire  the  scminarium  senatus,  which 
they  had  also  been  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Re- 
public. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be- 
come a  senator,  we  have  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  although  it  appears  to 
ttave  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  law,  as  the 
jitas  senatoria  is  frequently  mentioned,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic.  But  we 
may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age.  We 
know  that,  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  trib- 
une Villius,  the  age  fixed  for  the  quiestorship  was 
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thirty-ohe.*  Now  as  it  might  happen  t  iHt  a  ques* 
tor  was  made  a  senator  immediately  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  office,  we  may  presume  that  the  earli- 
est age  at  which  a  man  could  become  a  senatoi 
was  thirty-two.  Augustus  at  last  fixed  the  sena- 
torial age  at  twenty-five,*  which  appears  to  have 
remain^  unaltered  throughout  the  time  of  tlif^ 
Empire. 

No  senator  was  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mercan 
tile  business.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence,  a  law  was  passed,  with  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  permitted  to  possess  a  ship  of 
more  than  300  amphorae  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  sufficiently  large  to  convey  to  Rome  the 
produce  of  their  estates  abroad.^  It  is  clear,  how 
ever,  from  Cicero,*  that  this  law  was  frequently  vi- 
olated. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  senate  {senatus  legitimus) 
took  place  during  the  Republic,  and  probably  during 
the  kingly  period  also,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides  of  every  month  :•  extraordinary  meetings  {sen- 
atus indictus)  might  be  convoked  on  any  other  day, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  were  atri,  and 
those  on  which  comitia  were  held.*  The  right  of 
convoking  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period  be- 
longed to  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  custos 
urbis.^  {Vid.  Pb^pectus  Ubbi.)  This  right  was 
during  the  Republic  transferred  to  the  curule  ma- 
gistrates, and  at  last  to  the  tribunes  also.  Under 
the  Empire,  the  consuls,  prietors,  and  tribunes  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  same  privilege,*  although  the 
emperors  had  the  same.*  If  a  senator  did  not  ap- 
pear on  a  day  of  meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine,  fo: 
which  a  pledge  was  taken  ( jngnoHs  captio)  until  it 
was  paid.^*  Under  the  Empire,  the  penalty  for  not 
appearing  without  sufficient  reason  was  increased." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  it  was  decreed 
that,  during  the  whole  month  of  February,  the  sen- 
ate should  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  on 
all  days  on  which  the  senate  could  lawfully  meet, 
and  that  no  other  matters  should  be  discussed  until 
these  afiTairs  were  settled.** 

The  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  {curia,  senacula)  were  always  inaugu- 
rated by  the  augurs.  ( Vid,  Templum.)  The  most 
ancient  place  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which 
alone,  originally,  a  senatus  consultum  could  be  made. 
Afterward,  however,  several  temples  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  Temple  of  Bellona  {vid.  Leoatds), 
and  one  near  the  Porta  Capena.**  Under  the  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places  :  under 
Caesar,  the  Curia  Julia,  a  building  of  immense  splen- 
dour, was  conmienced ;  but  subsequently  meetings 
of  the  senate  were  not  seldom  held  in  the  house  of 
a  consul. 

When,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  king  or  the  custos 
urbis,  after  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
auspices,  had  convoked  the  senate  {senatum  edicercy 
convocare),  he  opened  the  session  with  the  words 
**  Quod  bonumj  faustum,  felix  fortunatumque  sit  pop- 
ulo  Romano  Quiritibus,'^  and  then  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly {referre,  relatio)  what  he  had  to  propose. 
The  president  then  called  upon  the  members  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  and  when  the  discussion  was  over, 
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every  number  gave  his  vole.  The  majority  of 
^rotes  always  decided  a  question.  The  majority 
was  ascertained  either  hy  numeratio  or  by  discessio, 
that  is,  the  president  either  counted  the  votes/  or 
the  men  who  voted  on  the  same  side  joined  togeth- 
er, and  thus  separated  from  those  who  voted  other- 
wise. This  latter  method  of  voting  appears  in  later 
limes  to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Oapito,*  the  only  legitimate  method.    (Vid.  Sen- 

ATU8  CONSULTUM.) 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  partly  to 
legislation,  and  partly  to  the  finance  ;  and  no  meas- 
ure could  be  brought  before  the  populus  without 
having  previously  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  was  thus  the  medium 
through  which  all  affairs  of  the  whole  government 
had  to  pass :  it  considered  and  discussed  whatever 
measures  the  king  thought  proper  to  introduce,  and 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over  the 
assembly  of  the  populus,  which  could  only  accept 
or  reject  what  the  senate  brought  before  it.  When 
a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  successor  was 
elected,  was  transferred  to  the  decem  primi,'  each 
of  whom,  in  rotation,  held  this  dignity  for  five  days. 
The  candidate  for  the  royal  power  was  first  de- 
cided upon  by  the  interreges,  who  then  proposed 
him  to  the  whole  senate,  and,  if  the  senate  agreed 
with  the  election,  the  interrex  of  the  day,  at  the 
command  of  the  senate,  proposed  the  candidate  to 
the  comitia,  and  took  their  votes  respecting  him.* 
The  will  of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  au- 
gurs, and  when  the  gods  loo  sanctioned  the  elec- 
tion,* a  second  meeting  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  dugurs  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
;  lowers  belonging  to  his  office. 

Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  convoking  the 
•jonate  m  as  at  first  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
praetors,  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  praefectus 
urbi,  who  also,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  laid 
before  the  senate  the  subjects  for  deliberation. 
The  power  of  the  senate  was  at  first  the  same  as 
under  the  kmgs,  if  not  greater :  it  had  the  general 
care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  superintendence  of 
all  matters  of  religion,  the  management  of  all  af- 
fairs with  foreign  nations ;  it  commanded  the  levies 
of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  had, 
in  short,  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  revenue 
and  expenditure.  -The  order  in  which  the  sena- 
tors spoke  and  voted  was  determined  by  their  rank 
as  belonging  to  the  majores  or  minores.*  This 
distinction  of  rank,  however,  appears  to  have  ceas- 
ed after  the  decemvirate,  and  even  under  the  de- 
cemvirate  we  have  instances  of  the  senators  speak- 
ing without  any  regular  order.'  It  is  also  probable 
that  after  the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate 
were  generally  filled  with  ex-magistrates,  which 
had  now  become  more  practicable,  as  the  number 
of  magistrates  had  been  increased.  The  tribunes 
of  the  people  likewise  obtained  access  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  senate  ;■  but  they  had  no  seats  in  it 
yet,  but  sat  before  the  opened  doors  of  the  curia.* 
The  senate  had  at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to 
the  comitia  the  candidates  for  magistracies,  but 
this  right  was  now  lost :  the  comitia  centuriata 
h»  1  become  quite  free  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
were  ao  longer  dependant  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
senate.  The  curies  only  still  possessed  the  right  to 
sanction  the  election ;  but  in  the  year  B.C.  299 
Jiey  were  compelled  to  sanction  any  election  of 
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magistrates  which  the  comitia  miglit  make,  hcion 
it  took  place,*  and  this  soon  after  became  law  b» 
the  lex  Maenia.*  When,  at  last,  the  curies  no  Umgci 
assembled  for  this  empty  show  of  power,  the  sen- 
ate stepped  into  their  place,  and  henceforth  in  dec 
tions,  and  soon  after,  also,  in  matters  of  legislation, 
the  senate  had  previously  to  sanction  whatever  ihe 
comitia  might  decide.'  After  the  lex  Hortensia,  a 
decree  of  the  comitia  tributa  became  law  evec 
without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  original 
state  of  things  had  thus  gradually  become  reversed, 
and  the  senate  had  lost  very  important  branches  ol 
its  power,  which  had  all  been  gained  by  the  comi 
tia  tributa.  (Vid.  Tbibu.vus  Plebis.)  In  its  rela- 
tion to  the  comitia  centuriata,  however,  the  ancient 
rules  were  still  in  force,  as  laws,  declarations  of 
war,  conclusions  of  peace,  treaties,  &c.,  were 
brought  before  them,  and  decided  by  them  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate.* 

The  powers  of  the  senate,  after  both  orders  weru 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality,  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up.    The  senate  continued  to  have  the 
supreme  superintendence  in  all  matters  of  religion  ;* 
it  determined  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  war  was 
to  be  conducted,  what  legions  were  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  commander,  and  whether  new- 
ones  were  to  be  levied ;  it  decreed  into  what  prov- 
inces the  consuls  and  praetors  were  to  be  sent  (rid. 
Provincia),  and  whose  imperium  was  to  be  pro- 
longed.   The  commissioners  who  were  generally 
sent  out  to  settle  the  administration  of  a  newly-con- 
quered country  were  always  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate.*   All  embassies  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  oi 
treaties  with  foreign  states  were  sent  out  by  the 
senate,  and  such  ambassadors  were  generally  sena- 
tors themselves,  and  ten  in  number.'    The  senate 
alone  carried  on  the  negotiations  with  foreign  am- 
bassadors,* and  received  the  complaints  of  subject 
or  allied  nations,  who  always  reg:arded  the  senate 
as  their  common  protector.*   By  virtue  of  this  office 
of  protector,  it  also  settled  all  disputes  which  might 
arise  among  the  muricipia  and  colonies  of  Italy," 
and  punished  all  heavy  crimes  conunitted  in  Italy 
which  might  endanger  the  public  peace  and  secun- 
ty . "    Even  in  Rome  itself,  the  j  udices,  to  whom  the 
praetor  referred  important  cases,  both  public  and 
private,  were  taken  from  among  the  senators,'*  and 
in  extraordinary  cases  the  senate  appointed  especial 
commissions  to  investigate  them;**  but  such  a 
commission,  if  the  case  in  question  was  a  capital 
offence  committed  by  a  citizen,  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people."    When  the  Republic  was  in 
danger,  the  senate  might  confer  unlimited  powc-i 
upon  the  magistrates  by  the  formula  "  tidtant  con- 
sules,  ne  quid  respublica  det.,imentx  capial^**^^  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  martial  law  withic 
the  city.    This  general  care  for  the  internal  and 
external  welfare  of  the  Republic  included,  as  before, 
the  right  to  dispose  over  the  finances  requisite  for 
these  purposes.   Hence  all  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Republic  were  under  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  senate,  and  the  censors  and  quara- 
tors  were  only  its  ministers  or  agents.    ( Vid.  Cb\-- 
80R,  QuiESTOR.)    All  thc  cxpeuses  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate  before  anything  could  be  done, 
and  it  might  even  prevent  the  triumph  of  a  retum- 
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iag  general,  by  Tefiuing  to  assigi.  the  money  nece»- 
991  f  for  it.^  There  are,  howev3r,  instances  of  a 
geoeral  triumphing  without  the  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate.* 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
in  order  to  constitute  a  full  assembly  is  uncertain, 
though  it  appears  that  there  existed  some  regula- 
lions  on  this  point,*  and  there  is  one  instance  on 
lecord  in  which  at  least  one  hundred  senators  were 
required  to  be  present.^  The  presiding  magistrate 
ipened  the  business,  and  as  the  senators  sat  in  the 
bllowing  order,  princeps  senatus,  consulares,  cen- 
orii,  prctorii,  sedilicii,  tribunicii,  questorii,  it  is 
atural  to  suppose  that  they  were  asked  their  opin- 
ion and  voted  in  the  same  manner  {sv4>  loco  sen- 
ttfUiam  dieere^).  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
the  order  in  which  the  question  was  put  to  the 
senators  appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  consul,*  who  called  upon 
each  member  by  pronouncing  his  name  {nonuna^ 
tim') ;  but  he  usually  began  with  the  princeps  sena- 
tus,* or,  if  consules  designati  were  present,  with 
them.'  The  consul  generally  observed  all  the 
year  round  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  com- 
menced on  the  first  of  January. ^^  A  senator,  when 
called  upon  to  speak,  might  do  so  at  full  length,  and 
even  introduce  subjects  not  directly  connected  with 
the  point  at  issue.^^  It  depended  upon  the  presi- 
dent which  of  the  opinions  expressed  he  would  put 
to  the  vote,  and  which  he  would  pass  over."  Those 
men  who  were  not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only 
a  scat  in  the  senate  on  account  of  the  office  they 
held  or  had  held,  had  no  right  to  vote,  but  merely 
stepped  over  to  the  party  they  wished  to  join,  and 
they  were  now  called  senalores  pedarii.^'  When  a 
senatus  consultum  was  passed,  the  consuls  ordered 
it  to  be  written  do^-n  by  a  clerk  in  the  presence  of 
somf;  senators,  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
mos(  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
about. ^*  (  Vid.  Senatus  Consultum.)  A  senate  was 
not  allowed  to  be  held  before  sunrise,  or  to  be  pro- 
iunged  after  sunset  :^*  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, however,  this  regulation  was  set  aside.  ^* 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  the  senate 
firas  degraded  in  various  ways  by  SuUa,  Cesar,  and 
uthers,  and  on  many  occasions  it  was  only  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  power.  In 
this  way  it  became  prepared  for  the  despotic  gov- 
ernment of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
the  creature  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  prin- 
ceps. The  emperor  himself  was  generally  also 
princeps  senatus,"  and  had  the  power  of  convoking 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  meetings,^*  al- 
though the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes  continued 
to  have  the  same  right."  The  ordinary  meetings, 
according  to  a  regulation  of  Augustus,  were  held 
twice  in  every  month.'®  A  full  assembly  required 
the  presence  of  at  ^88^400  members,  but  Augustus 
hiraself  afterward  modified  this  rule  according  to 
the  difference  and  importance  of  the  subjects  which 
might  be  brought  under  discussion.*^  At  a  later  peri- 
od we  find  that  seventy,  or  even  fewer,  senators  con- 
stituted an  assembly.**  The  regular  president  in  the 
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asseuibly  was  a  consul,  or  the  cmpror  himjelt,  if 
he  was  invested  with  the  consulship.*  At  extracnr- 
dinai|^  meetings,  he  who  convoked  the  senate  was 
at  tl(e  same  time  its  jiresident.  T)ie  emperor,  how- 
ever, even  when  he  dd  not  preside,  had,  by  virtup 
of  his  office  of  tribune,  the  right  to  introduce  any 
subject  for  discussion,  and  to  make  the  senate  de- 
cide upon  it.*  At  a  later  period  this  right  was  ex 
preitsly  and  in  proper  form  conferred  upon  the  em 
peror,  under  the  name  ofjut  relalwms ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  he  obtained  the  right  to  introduce  three  oi 
more  subjects,  the  jus  was  called  yu«  teriiit,  quarta, 
qvintay  4*.,  relaiionis.'  The  emperor  introduced 
his  proposals  to  the  senate  by  writing  {oratio,  libel- 
lust  epiatol/L  principii).,  which  was  read  in  the  senate 
by  cne  of  his  quaestors.*  ( Vid.  Orationrs  Prin- 
cipuM.)  The  prietors,  that  they  might  not  be  in 
ferior  to  the  tribunes,  likewise  received  the  jus  re- 
lationis.*  The  mode  of  conducting  the  business, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  senators  were  called 
upon  to  vote,  remained,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
under  the  Republic  ;*  but  when  magistrates  were 
to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  in  former  times  the 
comitia,  gave  their  votes  in  secret  with  little  tab- 
lets.^ The  transactions  of  the  senate  were,  from 
the  time  of  Caesar,  registered  by  clerks  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
senator.*  In  cases  which  required  secrecy  {tena- 
tus  consultum  taciturn)^  the  senators  themselves  offi- 
ciated as  clerks.* 

As  the  Roman  emperor  concentrated  in  his  owr. 
person  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the  sen- 
ate, in  its  administrative  powers,  was  de|iendant 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  its 
counsels  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  election  of  magistrates  was  trans 
ferred  from  the  people  to  the  senate,"  which,  how 
ever,  was  enjoined  to  take  especial  notice  of  those 
candidates  who  were  reconomended  to  it  by  the  em- 
peror. This  regulation  remained,  with  a  short  in- 
terruption in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  down  to  the 
third  century,  when  we  find  that  the  princeps  alone 
exercised  the  right  of  appointing  magistrates.**  At 
the  demise  of  an  emperor,  the  senate  had  the  right 
to  appoint  his  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself;  but  the  senate 
had  in  very  rare  cases  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
serarium,  at  first,  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senate,^*  but  the  emperors 
gradually  took  it  under  their  own  exclusive  man- 
agement,** and  the  senate  retained  nothing  but  the 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  city  {area  publica)^ 
which  were  distmct  both  from  the  aerarium  and 
from  the  fi8cus,*^and  the  right  of  giving  its  opinion 
upon  cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law.**  Its 
right  of  coining  money  was  limited  by  Augustus  to 
copper  coins,  and  ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of 
GaUienus.  *  *  Augustus  ordained  that  no  accusations 
should  any  longer  be  brought  before  the  comitia,*^ 
and  instead  of  them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high 
court  of  justice,  upon  which  he  conferred  the  right 
of  taking  cognizance  of  capital  offences  committed 
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by  seiialon,^  of  crimes  against  the  state  and  the 
person  of  the  emperors,*  and  of  crimes  committed 
Dy  the  proYincial  magistrates  in  the  administration 
of  their  provinces.  The  senate  might  also  receive 
appeals  from  other  courts,*  whereas,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  from  a 
sentence  of  the  senate.*  Tlie  princeps  sometimes 
referred  cases  which  were  not  contained  in  the 
aliove  categories,  or  which  he  might  have  decided 
himself,  to  the  senate,  or  requested  its  co-opera- 
tion.* Respecting  the  provinces  of  the  senate,  see 
Provincia. 

AVhen  Constantinople  was  made  the  second  capi- 
tal of  the  Empire,  Constantino  instituted  also  a 
second  senate  in  this  city,*  upon  which  Julian  con- 
ferred all  the  privileges  of  the  senate  of  Rome.^ 
Both  these  senates  were  still  sometimes  consulted 
by  the  emperors  in  an  oratio  upon  matters  of  legis- 
lation :*  the  senate  of  Constantinople  retained  its 
share  in  legislation  down  to  the  ninth  century.* 
Each  senate  also  continued  to  be  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, to  which  the  emperor  referred  import  mt  crimi- 
nal  cases.^*  Capital  offences  committed  by  senators, 
however,  no  longer  came  under  their  jurisdiction, 
but  either  under  that  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
or  of  the  prefects  of  the  two  cities."  Civil  cases 
of  senators  likewise  belonged  to  the  forum  of  the 
praifectus  urbi."  The  senatorial  dignity  was  now 
obtained  by  descent,"  and  by  having  held  certain 
offices  at  the  court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  especial 
favour  by  the  emperor  on  the  proposal  of  the  sen- 
ate.'* I'o  be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  that  could  be  conferred,  and 
was  more  valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  ; 
l>ut  its  burdens  were  very  heavy,  for  not  only  had 
the  senators  to  give  public  games,"  to  make  rich 
presents  to  the  emperors,"  and,  in  times  of  need, 
ixtraordinary  donations  to  the  people,"  but,  in  ad- 
ilition,  they  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called /o//w  or  gleba.^^ 
X  senator  who  had  no  landed  property  was  taxed 
at  two  folles."  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  wealth- 
iest persons  of  the  Empire,  no  matter  to  what 
part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire  to  the 
'hgnity  of  senator.  A  list  of  them,  together  with 
an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  before  the 
emperor  every  three  months  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city.*"  Down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  consuls 
were  the  presidents  of  the  senate,  but  from  this 
time  the  praefectus  urbi  always  presided.** 

It  now  remains  to  mention  some  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Roman  senators : 
I.  The  tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  {lalus  cla- 
vus)  in  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  sewed  upon  it.**  2.  A  kin«l  of 
short  boot,  with  the  letter  C  on  the  front  of  the  foot.** 
This  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  centum^  and 
to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100  {centum)  sen- 
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1.  (Dion  Can.,  lii.,  31,  Ac— Suet.,  Calig.,  2.— Tacit.,  Annal., 
xiii.,  44.— J.  Capitol.,  M.  AntoDin.,  10.)— 2.  (Dion  Caas.jlvii.,  15, 
17,  22;  Ix.,  1(J ;  Ixxvi.,  8.  — Suet.,  Octav.,  66.  — Tacit.,  Annal., 
iii.,  49,  &c.)— 8.  (Saet.,  Nero,  17.— Tacit.,  Annal.,  xiv.,  28.— J. 
Capitol.,  M.  Antonin.,  10.— Vopiac.,  Prob.,  13.)— 4.  (Dion  Casa., 
lix.,  18.— Diff.  49,  tit.  2,  a.  1,  ^2.)  — 5.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  14,  15.— 
Noro,  15. —  Domit.,  8,  «c.)  —  6.  (Sozomen,  ii.,  2.  —  Excerpt,  de 
rest.  Conat ,  30.)— 7.  (Zoaim.,  iii.,  11.—  Liban.,  Orat.  ad  Theo- 
los.,  ii.,  r>.  393,  ed.  MoroU.)— 8.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  2,  a.  14.— 
Syromacb.,  Epist.,  x.,  2,  28.  — Cod.,  i.,  tit.  14,  a.  3.)  — 9.  (Nov. 
Ijoon.,  78.)  — 10.  (Anir>  Marcell.,  xxviii..  1,  23.  —  Synmach., 
Epiat.,  iv.,  5.— Zotik.,  >,  11,  88.)— 11.  (Walter,  p.  867,  Ac.)- 
12.  (Cod  "•  ' ".  2i,  ••  a— Symmach.,  Epist.,  x..  09.)- 13.  (Cod. 
'^'-•' '  ...  2,  a.  2;  xil.,  til.  1,  a.  58. —  Caasiod.,  Voriar.,  iii., 

.,—14.  (Cotl.  Theod.,  1.  c.  —  Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  25,  118.)  — 
15.  (Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  25,  28.)  — 10.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit. 
2,  a.  5.)— 17.  (Zoaim.,  v.,  41.  -Symmach.,  Ep.,  vi.,  14,  26 ;  vii., 
08.)- 18.  (Zoaim.,  ii.,  82.— Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  lit.  2.— Symmach., 
Ess.,  IV.,  61.)  —  19.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  2,  a.  2 ;  vi.,  tit.  4,  » 
21.)— 20.  (Symm..  Ep..  x.,  66,  Ac.)— 21.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit. 
6,  8  1.— Nov.  Inst.,  62.)  —  22.  (Acron.  ad  Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  5,  35.— 
Coropore  i.,  6,  28.— Quinct.,  xi.,  3.)-'23.  (Juv.,  vii.,  102.-'Cic., 
Phil.xiii.  13.) 
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ators.  3.  The  right  of  sitting  in  the  orchestra  \i 
the  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  This  distinction 
was  first  procured  for  the  senators  by  Scipio  Afn- 
canus  Major,  194  B.C.^  The  same  honour  was 
granted  to  the  senators  in  the  reign  of  Claadras  at 
the  games  in  the  circus.*  4.  On  a  certain  day  in 
the  year  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Jupiter  in  ihe 
Capitol,  and  on  this  occasion  the  senators  alon: 
had  a  feast  in  the  Capitol ;  the  right  was  called  thr 
jus  puUiec  cpulandi.*  5.  The  jiu  libera  IfgaJMiu 
{Vid.  Legatus,  p.  676.) 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM.  In  his  enumeratiou 
of  the  parts  of  the  jus  civile,  Cicero  includes  sena 
tus  consulta,*  from  which  it  appears  that  in  his  time 
there  were  senatus  consulta  which  were  laws.  Mu 
merous  leges,  properly  so  called,  were  enacted  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  leges  properly  so  called 
were  made  even  after  his  time.  It  was  under 
Augustus,  however,  that  the  senatus  consulta  be 
gan  to  take  the  place  of  leges  properly  so  called, 
a  change  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
until  his  time  the  senatus  consulta  were  not  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  the  consuls,  or  by  any  othei 
persoi;al  name,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence.  But 
from  that  time  we  fi.jd  the  senatus  consulta  desig 
nated  either  by  the  name  of  the  consuls,  as  Apro 
nianum,  Silanianum,  or  from  the  name  of  the  Cc 
sar,  as  Claudianum,  Neronianum ;  or  they  are  des 
ignated  as  made  "  auciore"  or  "  ex  auctoritaie  Hadn- 
anit^^  <fec.,  or  "ad  orationem  Hadrian^"*  &c.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consultum  Macedonianuni  is 
an  exception,  as  will  afterward  appear. 

Senatus  consulta  were  enacted  in  the  republican 
period,  and  some  of  them  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  though  some  modern  writere 
have  denied  this  position.    But  the  opinion  of  thosr 
who  deny  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  during 
the  republican  period  is  opposed  by  facts.    An  at 
tempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  suppoit  it  by  a 
passage  of  Tacitus  ("  turn  primum.  e  campo  eomiia 
ad  palrea  translata  sunt"*),  which  only  refers  to  the 
elections.    1 1  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  how 
far  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  extended. 
A  recent  writer*  observes  "that  the  senatus  con- 
sulta were  an  important  source  of  law  for  matters 
which  concerned  administration,  the  maintenanrt' 
of  religion,  the  suspension  or  repeal  of  laws  in  the 
case  of  urgent  public  necessity,  the  rights  of  the  era- 
rium  and  the  publicani,  the  treatment  of  the  Italians 
and  the  provincials."'    The  following  are  instances 
of  senatus  consulta  under  the  Republic :  a  sena- 
tus consultum  "  ne  quis  in  urbe  sepelirctur ;"  the  sen- 
atus consultum  De  Bacchanalibus,  hereafter  more 
particularly  mentioned;  a  senatus  coosultiun  De 
Libertinorum  Thbu  ;*  a  senatus  consultum  De  Sum- 
tibus  at  the  Megalenscs  ludi  ;*  a  senatus  consuJtuiu 
"ne  homo  immoLarctur ;"^^  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Provinciis  Qusestoriis ;  a  senatus  consultum  made 
M.  Tullio  Cicerone  referente  to  the  eflect,  "  k/  /«* 
gationum  liberarum  tempus  annuum  cssetf*  various 
senatus  consulta  De  CoUegiis  Dissolvendis ;  an  old 
senatus  consultum, "  senatus  consultum  vetus  nt  lict- 
ret  Africanas  {bestias)  in  lUUiam  adoehere^'"  whicb 
was  so  far  repealed  by  a  plebiscitum  proposed  bv 
Cn.  Aufidias,  tribunus  plebis,  that  the  importation 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Circenses  was  made  Irgal;" 
an  old  senatus  consultum  by  which  "  queestto  {scr- 
vorum)  in  caput  domini  prohibebatur  ;**^*  a  rule  of  law 
which  Cicero"  refers  to  mores  as  its  foundation 
From  these  instances  of  senatus  consultum  made 


1.  (Liv  ,  xxxir.,54.— Cic,  Pro  Cluent., 47.)~2.  (Soet.,  CUa<J.. 
21.— Dion  Caaa.,  U.,  7.)— 8.  (GelL,  xii.,8.— Suet,  Octtv.,35.i 
—4.  (Top.,  5.)— 5.  (Ana.,  i.,  15.)— 6.  (Walter,  Geachicfaie  d« 
Rflm.  Rechta,  437.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  34  j  xxxia.,  3 ;  xU^  ».)-8 
(Liv.,  xlv.,  15.)— ».  (Gell.,  ii..  24.)— 10.  (Plin.,  IL  N.,  ixx-.  L. 
—11.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  viii.,  17.)— 12.  (Ta  ii.,  Aju*..  ii.,  SDK  « 
(Pr  •  MiluA  .  92.) 
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te  the  republican  period,  we  may  collect,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  kind  of  matters  to  which  this  form  of 
legislation  applied.  The  constitution  of  the  senate 
was  such  as  to  gradually  bring  within  the  sphere 
of  its  legislation  all  matters  that  pertained  to  reli- 
gion, police,  administration,  provincial  matters,  and 
all  foreign  relations.  And  it  seems  that  the  power 
of  the  senate  had  so  far  increased  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Augustus,  that  it  was  no  great  change 
to  make  it  the  only  legislating  body.  Pomponius,* 
though  his  historical  evidence  must  be  received 
with  caution,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which  is 
generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise  know 
of  the  progress  of  senatorial  legislation :  **  As  the 
plebs  found  it  difficult  to  assemble,  dec.,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  administration  of  the 
state  came  to  the  senate :  thus  the  senate  began 
to  act,  and  whatever  the  senate  had  determined 
{eonstituiaset)  was  observed  (observabaiur),  and  the 
law  so  made  is  called  senatus  consultum." 

The  senatus  consultum  was  so  named  because 
the  consul  {qui  relulit)  was  said  **senatum  consu- 
Ure  .•"  "  Marcivs  L.  F.  S.  Fo$tvmivs  L.  F.  Cos.  Sen- 
atvm  Consolvervnr  f  Senatus  consultum  De  Bac- 
chanalibus).  In  the  senatus  consultum  De  Philo- 
sophis  et  De  Rhetoribus,*  the  praetor  ^UonsuluU." 
In  the  enacting  part  of  a  lex  the  populus  were  said 
''jubcrcy'^  and  in  a  plebiscitum,  "  scire ;"  in  a  sena^ 
tua  consultum  the  senate  was  said  "  censere ;"  "  De 
Bacrhanalibvs,  if-c,  it  a  exdeicendtm  censvere**  (S.  C. 
Dc  Bacch).  In  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  cited  by  Frontinus,*  the  phrase  which  fol- 
lows *^ccnsucre"  is  sometimes  *^placcre  huic  ordini." 
In  Tacitus  the  verb  ♦*  censere'*  is  also  applied  to  the 
person  who  made  the  motion  for  a  senatus  consult- 
um.* Sometimes  the  term  "  arbitrari"  is  used  ;• 
and  Gains,*  writing  under  the  Antonines,  applies  to 
.he  sei-dte  the  terms  which  originally  denoted  the 
legislative  power  of  the  populus :  "  Senatus  jubet  at- 
jue  eonstituit ;  idque  If.gis  vicem  optinety  quamvis  fuit 
qutesilum" 

Tlie  mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  senate 
was  condiicted  in  the  imperial  period  is  explained 
m  the  article  Orationes  Principum. 

Ortain  forms  were  observed  in  drawing  up  a 
ncnatus  consultum,  of  which  there  is  an  example 
in  Cicero :»  "  S.  C.  Auctoriialcs'*  (for  this  is  the 
right  reading),  "  Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  in  JEde  ApoUi- 
niSy  scribcndo  adfuerunt  L.  Domitius  Cn.  Filius  Ahe- 
nobarbus^  SfC.  Quod  M.  Marcellus  Consul  V.  F.  {ver- 
ba fecit)  de  prov.  Cans.  D.  E.  R.  I.  C  {dc  ca  re  ita  cen- 
suerunt  1%  ^c.)."  The  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum  De  Bacchanalibus  is  similar,  but  the 
names  of  the  consuls  come  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  word  is  "  consolvervnl ;"  the  date  and  place  are 
also  given ;  and  the  names  of  those  qui  scribendo  ad- 
jucrunt  (SC.  AIIF.  in  the  inscription).  The  names 
of  the  persons  who  Mere  witnesses  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  senatus  consultum  were  called  the  **auc- 
lorilaiesj'*  and  these  auctoritates  were  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  the  persons  named  in  them  hav- 
mg  been  present  #t  the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C,  ('*i<i 
quod  in  aucloritatibas  prascriptis  extat*'*)^  from  which 
passage,  and  from  another*  {*^iUud  S.  C.  ea  pr<t- 
scripiione  «<"),  in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name 
being  found  among  the  auctoritates  of  a  S.  C.  as  a 
proof  of  his  friendship  to  the  person  whom  the  S.  C. 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  ^* prascriboy**  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  is  the  proper  reading  in  these  senatus 
consulta.  (Compare  the  similar  use  of  priescriptio 
in  lloman  pleadings,  vid.  Prascriptio.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  persons  were  required 


to  be  present  *'serihndo,'*  but  others  might  j 
if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  way  might  tes- 
tify his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of  whom,  or 
with  reference  to  whom,  the  S.  C.  was  made 
("  Cato  aulem  ct  scribendo  adfuitf'*  6lc.^).  Besides 
the  phrase  ** scribendo  adcsscy'*  there  are  ^''csse  ad 
scribendum"^  and  **  poni  ad  scribendum'*  (as  to  whicL. 
see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero*).  When  a  S.  (;. 
was  made  on  the  motion  of  a  person,  it  was  sail* 
to  be  made  "  in  sententiam  ejus,'*  If  the  S.  C.  wa« 
carried,  it  was  written  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the 
srarium :  the  S.  C.  De  Bacchanalibus  provides  thai 
it  shall  be  cut  on  a  bronze  tablet,  but  this  was  ibr 
the  purpose  of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place 
where  it  could  be  read  {vbei  facilitmed  gnoseier  po- 
tisit). 

A  measure  which  was  proposed  as  a  senatus  con 
sultum  might  be  stopped  by  the  intercessio  of  the 
tribunes,  and  provision  was  sometimes  made  ibr 
farther  proceeding  in  such  case :  "  si  quis  huic  sen- 
atus eonsuUo  intercesstrit  senatui  piacere  auctoritalem 
perscribi  {praseribi)  tt  de  ea  re  ad  senatum  populnm- 
que  refem.'**  This  explains  one  meaning  of  sena- 
tus auctoritas,  which  is  a  senatus  consultum  which 
has  been  proposed  and  not  carried,  and  of  which  •' 
record  was  kept  with  the  •*  auctoritates  eorum  qu 
scribendo  adfuerunt.*'  In  one  passage  Cicero  cal 
a  S.  C.  which  had  failed,  owing  to  an  intercessic, 
an  auctoritas.*  One  meaning  of  auctoritas,  in  fact, 
is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried ;  and  thii* 
agrees  with  Livy  :•  "  iSi  quis  intercedat  sto^  auctor 
itate  se  ftrc  conlentum."  If  senatus  auctoritas  oc- 
casionally appears  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  sen 
atus  consultum,  it  is  an  improper  use  of  the  word, 
but  one  which  presents  no  difficulty  if  we  consider 
that  the  names  which  denote  a  thing  in  its  two 
stages  are  apt  to  be  confounded  in  popular  language, 
as  with  us  the  words  bill  and  act.  In  its  general 
and  original  sense,  senatus  auctoritas  is  any  meas- 
ure to  which  a  majority  of  the  senate  has  assented. 
(See  the  note  of  P.  Manutius  on  Cicero.^) 

The  proper  enacting  word  in  the  senatus  consul- 
ta is  "ccMwo,"  but  the  word  **deccrno''  was  also 
used  in  ordinary  language  to  express  the  enacting 
of  a  senatus  consultum*  {Senatus  decrcvU  ut,  ^.*). 
But  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  called  a  decretum, 
which  was  a  rule  made  by  the  senate  as  to  some 
matter  which  was  strictly  within  its  competence. 
The  words  decretum  and  senatus  consultum  a'e 
often  used  indiscriminately,  and  with  little  precis- 
ion.**   ( Vid.  Decrbtuu.) 

The  forms  of  the  senatus  consulta  are  the  best 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  senatus  consulta  which  are 
preserved :  the  senatus  consultum  De  Tiburtibus, 
printed  by  Gruter  and  others ;  the  senatus  consult- 
um De  Bacchanalibus ;  the  senatus  consultum  in 
the  letter  of  Cicero  already  referred  to ;"  the  six 
senatus  consulta  about  the  Roman  aqueducts  in 
the  second  book  of  Frontinus,  De  Aquwo.^ctibus : 
the  senatus  consultum  about  the  Aphrodisienses  ;** 
the  oration  of  Claudius ;"  the  various  senatus  con- 
sulta preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  See  also  the 
senatus  consultum  printed  in  Sigonius,  ^'^  De  Ami- 
quo  Jure  Provinctarum^*'  i.,  288. 

The  following  list  of  senatus  consulta  contains 
perhaps  all  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name.    Nu- 


1.  (Dig  1.  lit.  2,  t.  «.)-a.  (Gel!.,  a?.,  11.)— 3.  (De  Aqua-  ' 
net.  Roin»,  ii.)— 4.  (Ann.,  ir.,  SO.)-  5.  (Dig.  16,  tit.  I,  ■.2.)  I 
-•  (i.,  4.)—/ .  (Ep.  td  Dir.,  Tiii ,  8.)-  8.  (Cic,  De  Or.,  i.,  2  )  ! 
.9.  (Cic  ,  Ep.  od  Dir.,  v.,  S.)  1 


1.  (Cic,  Ep.  wl  Att,  Tit.,  1.)— 2.  (Id.  ib.,  i.,  19.)  — 3.  (me 
Dir.,  ix.,  15.)  —4.  (Id.  ib.,  viii.,  8.)  —5.  (Id.  ib.,  i.,  7.)— 6.  (iv., 
57.)— 7.  (ad  DiT„  t.,  2.)— 8.  (Id.  ib.,  riii.,  8.)— 9.  (Id.,  ad  Att., 
i.,  19.)— 10.  (GeU.,  ii.,  24.— Fiii.  .£liat  Gallae  ap.  Festum,  a.  y. 
Senatus  decretum  )— 11.  (Cic,  Philipp.,  t.,  13,— GeU.,  xv  ,  11.) 
—12.  (Tacit.,  Am.,  lii.,  62.- Tacit.,  ed.  Oberlin,,  ii.,  835.:-  1» 
(Id.  ib.,  zi.,  24.- Tacit.,  ed.  Oberlm.,  ii.,  ciOO.) 
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meLouB  senatus  consulta  under  the  Empire  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Latin  writers,  for  which  we  find  no 
distinctive  name,  though  it  is  probable  that  all  of 
them  had  a  title  like  the  ^eges,  but  many  of  them 
being  of  little  importance  were  not  much  referred 
to  or  cited,  and  thus  thel:  names  were  forgotten. 
Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C.  without 
giving  theii  names,  and  in  some  cases  we  are  able 
to  affix  the  titles  from  other  authorities.  Many  of 
the  imperial  senatus  consulta  were  merely  amend- 
ments of  leges,  but  they  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  th€  word. 

Some  of  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  republican 
period  wen;  laws,  as  already  observed,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  senate,  which  be- 
came leges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia.  Such 
S.  C.  were  really  only  auctoritates.  One  instance 
of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Clodius  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
A  rogatio  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  was  proposed 
to  the  comitia  ex  senatus  consulto,*  which  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate,  and  as 
"  qitod  ab  senalu  constitutum"  (the  word  of  Gaius, 
I.,  4). 

Apronianum,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, empowered  all  civitates  which  were  within  the 
Roman  imperium  to  take  a  fideicommissa  hereditas. 
This  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Ulpian*  without 
the  name ;  but  it  appears,  irom  comparing  Ulpian 
with  the  Digest,'  to  be  the  senatus  consultum  Apro- 
nianum.  A  senatus  consultum  also  allowed  civita- 
tes or  municipia,  which  were  legally  considered  as 
aniversitates,  to  be  appointed  heredes  by  their  li- 
berti  or  libertie.  Ulpian  speaks  of  this  senatus  con- 
sultum in  the  passage  referred  to,  immediately 
before  he  speaks  of  that  senatus  consultum  which 
we  know  to  be  the  Apronianum,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  two  senatus  consulta  were  the 
same,  for  their  objects  were  similar,  and  they  are 
mentioned  together  without  any  indication  of  their 
being  different.  This  last-mentioned  provision  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Digest*  as  being  contained  in 
■  senatus  consultum  which  was  postei  lor  to  the  Tre- 
bellianum,  but  the  name  is  not  given  in  the  Digest. 
Under  this  provision  a  municipium  could  obtain  the 
bonorum  possessio.  Bachius*  assigns  the  senatus 
consultum  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  but  it  appears  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  the  same 
senatus  consultum  which  allowed  civitates  to  take  a 
legacy.* 

Abticuleianum  gave  the  praeses  of  a  province 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  fideicommissa  libertas, 
even  when  the  heres  did  not  belong  to  the  province. 
The  heres  could  be  compelled  to  give  the  libertas 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  fideicommissum.  (  Vid. 
Manuhi88io,  p.  61G.^) 

De  Bacchanalibus.  This  senatus  consultum, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Marcianum,  was  passed 
in  the  year  B.C.  186.  The  terras  of  it  are  stated 
generally  by  Livy,*  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
original  senatus  consultum,  which  is  printed  in  the 
edition  of  Livy  by  Drakenborch,  and  in  that  by  J. 
Clericus,  Amsterdam,  1710.  There  is  a  dissertation 
on  this  senatus  consultum  by  Bynkershoek,'  who 
has  printed  the  senatus  consultum,  and  commented 
upon  it  at  some  length.  The  provisions  of  this 
senatus  consultum  are  stated  generally  under  Dio- 
NYBi  1,  p.  366.  There  is  no  ancient  authority,  as  it 
appears,  for  the  name  Marcianum,  which  has  been 
given  to  it  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  consuls  who 
Droposed  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles 
)f  senatus  consultum  in  the  im()erial  period. 

'  1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  14.)— 2.  (Frag.,  tit.  22.)— 3.  (88,  tit  1,  •. 
96.) — 1.  (36,  til.  3.)— 5.  (Historia  Juriaprudentie  Romane.)— 0. 
(Ulpi,  Fra?.,  tit.  24.)— 7.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  6,  a.  44,  51.)— 8.  (xxdx., 
18.)— 9.  (De  Cul^u  Religionia  Peregrlna  apud  Vetersa  jIoobm- 
•oa,  Op.,  i.,4124 
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Calvitianum  *  (Vid,  Julia  et  Papja  Pjpp^u 
Lex,  p.  667.) 

Claudianum,  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Eakpero. 
Claudius,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  condition  ot 
a  slave  (ancilla)  if  she  cohabited  with  the  slave  ot 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  given  her  no- 
tice that  he  would  not  permit  it.  But  if  a  womab 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  cohabited  with  a  siairr 
with  the  consent  of  the  slave's  master,  shi;  might 
by  agreement  with  the  master,  remain  free,  aud  yet 
any  child  born  from  this  cohabitation  woiilil  be  a 
slave ;  for  the  senatus  consultum  made  valid  an> 
agreement  between  the  free  woman  and  the  alave'e 
master,  and  by  such  agreement  the  woman  was 
relieved  from  the  penalty  of  the  senatus  consdJtum. 
But  Hadrian,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  hardness  of  the  case  and  the  incousruity 
of  this  rule  of  law  {ineUgantia  juris)^  resiorvil  tht 
old  rule  of  the  jus  gentium,  according  to  which  ibe 
woman  continuing  free,  was  the  mother  oi  a  free 
child. 

A  difficulty  arose  on  the  interpretation  uf  thi& 
senatus  consultum  for  which  the  words  of  the  law 
had  not  provided.  If  a  woman  who  was  a  Homan 
citizen  was  with  child,  and  became  an  ancilJa  pur- 
suant to  the  senatus  consultum  in  consequeuce  of 
cohabiting  with  a  slave  contrary  to  the  master's 
wish,  the  condition  of  the  child  was  a  disputed  mat 
ter :  some  contended  that  if  the  woman  bad  become 
pregnant  in  a  legal  marriage,  the  child  was  a  Komuo 
citizen ;  but  if  she  had  become  pregnant  by  Ulicii 
cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  properly  of  the  per- 
son who  had  become  the  master  of  the  louiher 
{Vid  Servus,  Roman.) 

There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  passage  oJ 
Gains,*  in  which  he  says,  '*  but  that  rule  oi  icc 
same  lex  is  still  in  force,  by  which  the  issue  d  3 
free  woman  and  another  man's  slave  is  a  slare,  ii 
the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  site  co 
habited  was  a  slave."  The  lex  of  which  he  speab 
is  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia.  The  exception  in  the  sen- 
atus consultum  of  Claudius  apphed  to  the  case  fj(  a 
compact  between  a  free  woman  and  the  roaster  (k 
the  slave,  which  compact  implies  that  the  woman 
must  know  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  terms  of  the  lex,  the  issae 
would  be  slaves.  But  Gaius  says'  that  under  this 
senatus  consultum  the  woman  might,  by  agreemeat, 
continue  free,  and  yet  give  birth  to  a  slave ;  fur  the 
senatus  consultum  gave  validity  to  the  compact  be- 
tween the  woman  and  the  master  of  the  slave.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  senatus  consultum  pro- 
duced exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  lex  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  the  child.  .But  this  is 
explained  by  referring  to  the  chief  provision  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  was,  that  cohabitation  with 
a  slave  *'  invito  et  denuntiante  domino*^  reduced  thr 
woman  to  a  servile  condition,  and  it  was  a  legal 
consequence  of  this  change  of  condition  that  the 
issue  of  her  cohabitation  must  be  a  slave.  The  Uix 
.£ha  Sentia  had  already  declared  the  condition  uf 
children  born  of  the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a 
slave  to  be  servile.  The  senatus  consultum  added 
to  the  penalty  of  the  lex  by  making  the  mother  a 
slave  also,  unless  she  cohabited  with  the  consent  of 
the  master,  and  thus  resulted  that  "  inelecttntta.  ju- 
ris" by  which  a  free  mother  could  escape  the  pen- 
alty of  the  senatus  consultum  by  her  agreemeot,  and 
yet  her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  lex. 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelegantia  by  declariog  that 
if  the  mother,  notwithstanding  the  cohabitation,  es- 
caped from  the  penalties  of  the  senatus  consultam 
by  virtue  of  her  compact,  the  child  also  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement.    The  senatof 
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emiBQituiii  only  reduced  the  cohabiting  woman  to  a 
senrile  state  when  she  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
**in9iio  et  denuntiante  domino  i"  if  she  coliabited 
with  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  slave,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  master,  there  could  be  no  denun- 
tiatio ;  and  this  case,  it  appears,  was  not  affected 
by  the  senatus  consultum,  for  Gains  observes,  as 
above  stated,^  that  the  lex  had  still  effect,  and  the 
offspring  of  such  cohabitation  was  a  slave.  The 
fact  of  this  clause  of  the  lex  remaining  in  force 
after  ihn  enacting  of  the  senatus  consultum,  appears 
lo  be  an  instance  of  the  strict  interpretation  which 
the  Romar.  jurists  applied  to  positive  enactments ; 
for  the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian,  as  stated  by 
Craius,  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  masters  slave  and  the  woman,  and 
therefore  its  terms  did  not  comprehend  a  case  of 
cohabitation  when  there  was  no  compact.  Besides 
this,  if  a  free  woman  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
either  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master  or  with 
his  knowledge,  but  without  the  '' denunliaiiot''  it 
seems  that  this  was  considered  as  if  the  woman 
simply  indulged  in  promiscuous  intercourse  (yulgo 
conctpii),  and  the  mother  being  free,  the  child  also 
was  free  by  the  jus  gentium  till  the  lex  attempted 
to  restrain  such  intercourse  by  working  on  the  pa- 
rental affections  of  the  mother,  and  the  senatus  con- 
sultum by  a  direct  penalty  on  herself.  There  was 
a  *' juris  ineleganlia*^  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth 
to  a  slave,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hadrian, 
who  was  struck  by  the  inelegantia  of  a  woman  by 
compact  being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  sen- 
atns  consultum,  while  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  lex. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  passed  A.D.  52,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  the  terms  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  do  not  contain  the  true  meaning 
uf  ihe  senatus  consultum,  and  in  one  respect,  "  sin 
consensisset  dominus,  pro  Ixbertis  habertnlurj''  they 
differ  materially  from-  the  text  of  Gaius,  unless  the 
reading  "  libertis''  should  be  "  /ticn*.'"  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  passage  in  Paulus,'  that  a  woman, 
'i  some  cases  which  are  not  mentioned  by  him,  was 
reducM  to  the  condition  of  a  liberta  by  the  senatus 
consultum  ;  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tacitus,  but  also  shows  how 
very  imperfectly  he  has  stated  the  senatus  consult- 
um. Suetonius*  attributes  the  senatus  consultum 
to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  expresses  its  effect 
in  terms  still  more  general  and  incorrect  than  those 
of  Tacitus.  Such  instances  show  how  little  we  can 
rely  on  the  Roman  historians  for  exact  information 
as  to  legislation. 

It  appears  from  Paulus  that  the  provisions  of  this 
senatus  consultum  are  stated  very  imperfectly  even 
by  Gaius,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great  numl>er 
of  cases  of  cohabitation  between  free  women,  wheth- 
er ingenuie  or  libertine,  and  slaves. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  constitution  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer  the 
wc^s  *'  ea  lege"*  to  the  senatus  consultum  Claudia- 
nam,  and  they  must,  consequently,  refer  the  words 
*-  tjvsdem  Icgis^'*  also  to  this  senatus  consultum ;  but 
the  word  "  /«"  in  neither  case  appears  to  refer  to 
the  senatus  consultum,  but  to  the  lex  JDlia  Sentia.^ 

There  were  several  other  senatus  consulta  Clau- 
Jiana,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Augus- 
ci  Bachii  Historia  Jurisprudentise  Romanae. 

Dasomianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  rela- 
ted to  fideicommissa  libertas.* 

HAnauNi  Senatus  CoNiiuLTA.    Numerous  sena- 


1.  (i.,  86.)-S.  ( Vtd.  the  notes  oa  Tacttua,  Ann.,  xii.,  53,  ed. 
Oberlin.)-n3.  (S.  R.,  iv..  tit.  10.)— 4.  (Veip.,  Jl.)--5.  (Gaiue,  i., 
».\r^.  (Id.,  i.,  86.)— 7.  (Id.,  i.,  84,  8«,  »1,  l(».-UIp.,  Pray., 
CiU  xi.— Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  34.— Paulus,  S.  R.,  ii..  tit.  21.)— 8.  (D.g. 
10.  ti'..  S,  s.  51.) 
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tns  consulta  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  called 
Hadrianum.  Many  senatus  consulta  of  t.^iis  reign 
are  referred  to  by  Gaius  as  ''  senatus  consulta  auctore 
Hadriano  facta,''^  of  which  there  is  a  list  in  the  in- 
dex to  Gaius.  The  senatus  consulta  made  in  tht 
reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by  Bachius,  and 
some  of  them  are  noticed  here  under  thcu"  propei 
designations. 

JuNciANUM,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  re- 
lated to  fideicommissa  libertas.'  This  senatus  con* 
suit  urn  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  passages  of  the 
Digest  referred  to. 

JuNiANUM,  passed  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  in  the 
tenth  consulship  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  consuls  v. p 
of  Ap.  Junius  Sabinus,  A.D.  S-t,  had  for  its  object 
to  prevent  collusion  between  a  master  and  his  slave, 
by  which  the  slave  should  be  made  to  appear  to  be 
as  a  free  man.  The  person  who  discovered  the  col 
lusion  obtained  the  slave  as  his  property.^ 

Laroianhm,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  A.D.  42,  gave  to  the  children  of  a 
manumissor,  if  they  were  not  exheredated  by  name. 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  preference  to  extra- 
nei  heredes.*    ( Vid.  Patronus,  p.  746.) 

LiBONiANUM,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  consulship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  and  L  Scribo- 
nius  Libo,  A.D.  16,  contained  various  provisions, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  everything  which  ho  wrote  in  his 
own  favour  was  void :  accordingly,  he  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor,^  nor  heres  or  legatarius.* 
This  senatus  consultum  contained  other  provisions, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Falsis.'    {Vid.  Falsum.) 

Macedonianum,  enacted  A.D.  46,  provided  that 
any  loan  of  money  to  a  filiusfamilias  could  net  be 
recovered,  even  alter  the  death  of  the  father.  The 
senatus  consultum  took  its  name  from  Macedo,  a 
notorious  usurer,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  is  preserved.'  Theophi- 
lus'  states  incorrectly  that  the  senatus  consultum 
took  its  name  from  a  filiusfamilias.  The  provision 
of  the  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Tacitus/^  but  in 
such  terms  as  might  lead  to  ambiguity  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  Suetonius"  attributes  thi« 
senatus  consultum  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  but  he 
states  its  provisions  in  less  ambiguous  terms  than 
Tacitus. 

Memmiakum.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  tc 
the  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero 
the  terms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitus  :*•  '*  Ni 
simulata  adoplio  in  ulla  parte  tnuneris  publici  juvaret, 
ac  ne  usurpandis  quidem  hereditatibua  prodcsset.*' 
The  object  of  this  senatus  consultum  was  to  prevent 
the  evasion  of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea.  {Vid 
JuLjA  ET  Pap.  Pop.  Lex)  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  the  consulship  of  C.  Memmius  Regulus  and  Vir- 
ginias Rufus,  A.D.  63,  but  it  appears  to  belong  to 
the  preceding  year.** 

Neronianum  de  Legatis,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  stated  in  the  article  Lbgatum.** 

NsEONiANux,  also  called  Pisonianum.  from  being 
enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  L.  Calpurni- 
us  Piso,  A.D.  67.  It  contained  various  provisions  : 
"  Ut  si  quis  a  suis  servis  interfectus  cssct,  ii  quoque, 
qui  testamento  tnanumissi  sub  codem  Icclo  mansissent^ 
inter  servos  supplicta  penderent  :"'*  "  Ut  occisa  uxore 
etiam  defamilia  viri  quastio  habeatur,  idemque  utjux- 


1.  (i.,  47,  &c.)— 2.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  f.  28,51.)-3.  (Dig.  40, 
tit.  16.)— 4.  (Gaius,  iii.,  63-71.— Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  7,  s.  4.— Cod.,  ▼«., 
tit.  6.)— 5.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  2,  s.  29.)— 6.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  8.)— 7.  {Vid. 
also  Coll.Lcgg.  M  &  R.,  viii.,  7.)— 8.  (Dig.  14,  lit.  6.)— 9.  (Pa** 
anhr.  Inst.)— 10.  (Ann.,  xi.,  13.)— U  (Vcsp.,  IJ.)— 12.  (Ana., 
zr.,  19.)— 13.  {Vid.  Dig.  31,  s.  51,  and  35,  tit.  1,  %.  76.)— 14.  (Gai- 
us, ii.,  157, 196, 212, 218, 220, 222.- Utp.,  Fray    zzit.)— )ft  (Ta 
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MUX  or  19  familiam  ohsercitury  si  vir  dicalur  occttit*" 
{Paulu.9,*  who  gives  in  sybstance,  also,  the  provision 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  adds,  '*  Sed  et  hi  torquen- 
/ttr,  out  cum  occiso  in  itinere  fuerunf^) :  "  Ut^  si 
pancB  obnoxius  servus  veyiissety  quandoque  in  eum 
animadversum  esset^  venditor  pretium  prastarcty* 

Orphttianum  enacted  in  the  time  of  M.  Aure- 
iius*  that  the  legitima  hereditas  of  a  mother  who 
Itad  not  been  in  manu  might  come  to  her  sons,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 
The  name  Orphitianum  is  supplied  by  Paulus*  and 
ihe  Digest  ;•  the  enactment  was  made  in  the  con- 
sulship of  V   Rufus  and  C.  Orphitus.* 

Paulus^  speaks  of  rules  relating  to  manumission 
being  included  in  a  senatus  consultum  Orphitianum. 
( Vid  Heres.)  This  senatus  consultum  was  made 
in  the  joint  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus." 
{Vid.  Orationes  Principum.) 

Peoasianuh  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, Pegasus  and  Pusio  being  consules  (suffectil) 
in  the  year  of  the  enactment.*  The  provisions  of 
this  senatus  consultum  are  stated  under  Fideicom- 
MissA  and  Leoatum.  This  senatus  consultum,  or 
another  of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of 
the  lex  iElia  Sentia  as  lo  a  Latinus  becoming  a  Ro- 
manus.** 

Persicianum,  which  may  be  the  correct  form  in- 
stead of  Pernicianum,  was  enacted  in  tlie  time  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  the 
lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea."  (Compare  Julia  et 
Pap.  Pop.  Lex.) 

P18ONIANUM.     (Vid.  Neronianum.) 

Plancianum,  of  uncertain  date,  is  by  some  wri- 
ters assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  lex 
Julia  Papia  et  Poppsa  apparently  contained  a  pro- 
vision by  which  a  fideicommissum  was  forfeited  to 
the  fiscus  if  a  heres  or  legatarius  engaged  himself 
by  a  written  instrument,  or  any  other  secret  mode, 
to  pay  or  give  the  fideicommissum  to  a  person  who 
was  legally  incapable  of  taking  it."  Such  a  fidei- 
commissum  was  called  tacitum,  and  when  made  in 
the  way  described  was  said  to  be  "  in  fraudcm  le- 
^i>,"  designed  to  evade  the  law.  If  it  was  made 
openly  ( palam\  this  was  no  fraus ;  and  though  the 
fideicommissum  might  be  invalid  on  account  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  fideicommissarius  to  take,  the 
penally  of  the  lex  did  not  apply.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  whether  this  provision  as  to  the  con- 
fiscation was  contained  in  the  original  lex,  or  added 
by  some  subsequent  senatus  consultum.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fiduciarius  still  retained  his  quar- 
ta.  But  a  senatus  consultum  mentioned  by  Ulpi- 
an"  enacted  that,  if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a 
tacitum  fideicommissum,  he  lost  the  quadrans  or 
quarta  {vid.  Fidkicovmissum),  nor  could  he  claim 
what  was  caducum  under  the  testamenta,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  could  claim  if  he  had  children. 
( Vid.  Legatum,  Bona  Caduca.)  This  senatus  con- 
sultum, it  appears  from  an  extract  in  the  Digest,** 
was  the  Plancianum  or  Plautianum,  for  the  read- 
ing is  doubtful ;  and  in  this  passage  it  is  stated 
that  the  fourth,  which  the  fiduciarius  was  not  al- 
lowed to  retain,  was  claimed  for  the  fiscus  by  a  re- 
script of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  penaJt}  for  the  fraud 
only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  property  to  which 
the  fraud  extended ;  and  if  the  heres  was  heres  in  a 
larfcr  share  of  the  hereditas  than  the  share  to 
which  the  fraus  extended,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Falcidia  for  that  part  to  which  the  fraus  did  not  ex- 

1.  (S.  R..  iii.,  lit.  5.)— 2.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5, 1.  8.)— 3.  (Capit.  in 
vita,  11.)— 4.  (S.  R.,  ir  ,  tit.  10.)-5.  (38,  tit.  17.)— 6.  (Inst.,  iii., 
tit.  4.) — 7.  (iT.,  tit.  14.)— 8.  (Impp.  ADKm.  et  Commodi  oratiune 
in  Mnatu  recitata :  Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  xxvi.)— 9.  (Inst.,  ii.,  tit.  33. 

Gaius,  li.,  S54,  &c.)  — 10.  (Gaius,  i.,  SI.)  — 11.  (Ulp.,  Fnig., 
Ht.  xvi.— Saet.,  Claud.,  33.)— 13.  (Dig.  30,  a.  103 ;  S4,  tit.  9.  ■. 
10, 16 ;  49,  tit.  14,  i.  8.)— 13.  (Frag.,  tit.  xxr.,  •.  17.)-14.  (3» 
Jt.  3,  t.  59.) 
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tend,  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Papinian  ;*  *'  kerf  j 
major  modus  institutionis  quam  fraudis  fuerU  qvid  ar 
Falcidiam  attinetj  de  superfiuo  quarta  retirelntur.*' 
The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  tacita 
fidcicommissa  is  not  altogether  free  from  some 
doubt. 

Plautianum.     {Vid.  PLANciANm.) 

Rdbrianum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  in  thr 
consulship  of  Rubrius  Gallus  and  Q.  Ccelius  His 
po,  A.D.  101,  related  to  fidcicommissa  liberUis.  lis 
terms  are  given  in  the  Digest  :•  *•  Si  hi  a  quibus  ib- 
ertatcm  prastari  opottet  evocati  a  pratore  adessi  up- 
luissent^  Si  causa  cognila  praetor  promintiasset  liber- 
totem  his  deberi^  eodem  jure  stafum  servari  ac  si  di- 
recto  manumissi  essent."  Compare  Plin.,  Ep./ift 
9,  ad  Ursimi,  with  the  passage  in  the  Digest. 

Sabinianum,  of  uncertain  date,  but  apparently  af- 
ter the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  related  to  the 
rights  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  been  adopt 
ed  to  a  portion  of  the  hereditas  contra  tabulas  tes- 
tament!.' 

SiLANiANUM,  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustas,  in 
the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  C.  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  A.D.  10,  contained  various  enact- 
ments. It  gave  freedom  to  a  slave  who  discoverw^ 
the  murderer  of  his  master.  If  a  master  was  miir 
dered,  all  the  slaves  who  were  under  the  roof  at  the 
time,  if  the  murder  was  committed  under  a  roof,  or 
who  were  with  him  in  any  place  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  were  put  to  the  torture,  and,  if  they  had 
not  done  their  best  to  defend  him,  were  put  tr 
death.  Tacitus*  refers  to  this  provision  of  the  sen- 
atus consultum,  and  he  uses  the  phrase  "  retcre  a 
more."  Lipsius  (note  on  this  passage)  refers  tc 
Cicero.*  Servi  impuberes  were  except^  from  i\w 
provision  of  the  senatus  consultum.*  The  here* 
who  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  of  a  murdero" 
person  before  the  proper  inquiry  was  niade,  forfeil 
ed  the  hereditas,  which  fell  to  the  fiscus :  the  rule 
was  the  same  whether,  being  heres  ex  testaraentn 
he  opened  the  will  {tabula  tcstamenti)  befwre  the  in 
quiry  was  made,  or  whether,  being  heres  ah  intesta 
to,  he  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  {adtit  kertii- 
tatcm)  or  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio ;  he  was 
also  subjected  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty.  S 
senatus  consultum,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Tau- 
rus and  Lepidus,  A.D.  11,  enacted  that  the  penalty 
for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person  could  not 
be  inflicted  after  five  years,  except  it  was  a  case 
of  parricide,  to  which  this  temporis  prspscriptio  did 
not  apply.' 

Tertullianum  is  stated  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian" to  have  been  enacted  in  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an, in  the  consulship  of  Tertullus  and  Sacerdos ; 
but  some  critics,  notwithstanding  this,  would  refei 
it  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  This  senatus  con- 
sultum empowered  a  mother,  whether  ingenua  o? 
libertina,  to  t^e  the  legitima  hereditas  of  an  intes- 
tate son  ;  the  ingenua,  if  she  was  or  had  l^een  the 
mother  of  three  children ;  the  libertina,  if  she  was 
or  had  been  the  mother  of  four  children.  They 
could  also  take,  though  they  neither  were  nor  had 
been  mothers,  if  they  had  obtained  the  jus  liberonirc 
by  imperial  favour.  Several  persons,  however, 
took  precedence  of  the  mother :  the  sui  heredes  o\ 
the  son,  those  who  were  called  to  the  bonorum  pos 
sessio  as  sui  heredes,  the  father,  and  the  frater  con 
sanguineus.  If  there  was  a  soror  consanguine* 
she  shared  with  her  mother.  The  senatus  consult- 
um Orphitianum  gave  the  children  a  claim  to  th*- 
hereditas  of  the  mother.* 


1.  (Dip  84,  tit.  9,  a.  1 !.)-«.  (40,tit.5,  a.S6.)— 3.  (Cod^viu. 
tit.  48,  a.  lO.-Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  l.)-4.  (Ann.,  xit., 42.)— 5.  (Bp-  » 
Div.,  if.,  12.)— 6.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  s.  14.)— 7.  (Paoloa.  S.  R^  in. 
tit.  5.  —  Dig.  29,  tit.  5.—  Cod.,  vi.,  tit,  85.)  — 8.  (iii  ut  !.)-• 
(Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  xxri.— Paului,  S.  R.,  iT.,  til,  9.— Dig  IS,  ti:.  17 


SEPTIMONTHM. 


StIlUCUM. 


Trebkli.iaxum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nt^ro,  in 
tiic  consulship  of  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  and  TrebelUus 
Maximus,  A.l).  62,  related  to  fideicommissae  hered- 
itates.^    {Vid.  Fideicommissum.) 

TuRPiLiANUM,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  C&sonius  Pstus  and  Petronius  Turpil> 
lianus,  A.D.  61,  was  a^^inst  prsevaricatio  or  the  col- 
lusive desisting  from  prosecuting  a  criminal  charge. 
The  occasion  of  this  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
lerms  of  it,  are  stated  by  Tacitus:*  "  Qui  talcm  ope- 
ram  emplUassety  vcndidistclvef  perinde  pana  tenerctiir 
ac  publico  judicio  calumnia  condcmnaretur."  The 
definition  of  a  preevaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest.' 
Vrlleianum  rendered  void  sdl  intercessiones  by 
women,  whether  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  senatus  consultum  was  enacted  in 
the  consulship  of  Marcus  jSilanus  and  Velleius  Tu- 
tor, as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum,*  and  it  appears  most  probably  to  have 
been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  from  the 
words  of  Ulpian  in  his  comment  upon  it.  In  the 
article  Intercessio,  where  this  senatus  ccnsultum 
is  mentioned,  A.D.  10  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for 
A.D.  19.  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not 
occur  in  the  Fasti  Consulares,  and  he  may  be  a  con- 
sul suflectus.  The  name  of  M.  Silanus  occurs  as 
consul  in  tlie  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  colleague 
of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  A.D.  46.*  ( Vid.  Interces- 
sio.)  In  the  year  A.D.  19,  according  to  the  Fasti,  a 
M.  Silanus  was  also  consul ;  his  colleague,  accord- 
ing to  the  Fasti,  was  L.  Norbanus  Balbus,  and  this 
agrees  with  Tacitus.* 

ViTRAsiAXUM  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, but  the  time  is  very  uncertain.  It  related  to 
fideicommissa  libertas.^ 

VoLusiAXUM,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nt  -o,  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Volusius  Saturninus  and  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  A.D.  56.  It  contained  a  provision 
against  pulling  down  a  domus  or  villa  for  the  sake 
of  profit ;  but  the  object  of  this  law  seems  ratlier 
obscure ;  it  is  referred  to  without  the  name  being 
given  in  the  Digest.*  Tacitus*  mentioi.^j  a  sena- 
tus consultum  in  this  consulship  which  limited  the 
power  of  the  aediles  :  "  Quantum  curules,  quantum 
vlebcii  pi gn oris  caperent^  vel  pana  irrogarenty  A 
senatus  consultum  Volusianmn  (if  the  name  is 
right)  enacted  that  persons  should  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  Privata,  who  joined 
in  the  suit  of  another  person  with  the  bargain  that 
they  should  share  whatever  was  acquired  by  the 
condemnatio." 

SENIO'RES.  {Vid.  CoMiTiA,  p.  296.) 
SEPTEMBER.  {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
SEPTEMVIRI  EPULO'NES.  (Kid.  Epolones.) 
SEPTIMO'NTIUM,  a  Roman  festival  which  was 
iield  in  the  month  of  December.  It  lasted  only  for 
one  day  {dies  Septimontium^  dies  Septimontiaiis). 
According  to  Festus,"  the  festival  was  the  same  as 
the  Agonalia ;  but  Scaliger,  in  his  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, has  shown  from  Varro"  and  from  TertuUian** 
that  the  Septimontium  must  have  been  held  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  December,  whereas  the  Agonalia 
look  place  on  the  tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of 
I  he  Septimontium  was  a  dies  feriatus  for  the  Mon- 
tani,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  ancient  hills,  or, 
rather,  districts  of  Rome,  who  offered  on  this  day 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  their  respective  districts. 
Those  sacra  {sacra  pro  moniibus^*)  were,  like  the 
Paganalia,  not  sacra  publica,  but  privata.^^    (Com- 


1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  351,253.~Dif?.  3fl,  tit.  l.—Pmalus,  S. R.,  iv.,  tit. 
S.)— 9.  (Ana.,  xir.,  14.)— 3.  (48,  tit.  16,  s.  1  :  ad  Senatas  Con- 
•Qltnin  TfirpiliiuiQm.)^-4.  (Digf.  16,  tit.  ].)— 5.  (Dion  Can.,  Iz., 
«7.)— 6.  (Ann.,  ii.,  59.)-7.  (Diy.  40,  tit.  5,  ».  30.)-8.  (18,  tit.  1, 
■.59:  Senatna  censuit,  &c.)— 9.  (Ann.,  xiii.,  28.}— 10.  (Dig.  48, 
tit.  7,  a.  6.)— 11.  (s.  T.  Septimontium.) — 19.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  r., 
p.  98,  ad.  Bip.)— 13.  (De  Idolol.,  10.)— 14.  (Peat.,  a.  v.  Publics 
u)— 15.  (Vano,  L  o.) 


pare  Sacra.)  llvey  were  belieyed  tc  havri  been  m 
stituted  to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  8^% 
en  hills  of  Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  ant 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  a  time  when  the  Cap 
itnline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  were  not  yet  inco> 
porated  with  Rome.* 

SEPTUM.     ( Vid.  Comitu.  p.  297.) 

SEPTUNX.    ( Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

SEPULCRUM.     (Kid.  Funds,  p.  461.) 

SERA.     {Vid.  Janoa,  p.  626.) 

SE'RICUM  {IfipiKov),  Silk,  also  called  bombycu 
num.  The  first  ancient  author  who  afifords  any 
evidence  respecting  the  nse  of  silk  is  Aristotle." 
After  a  description,  partially  correct,  of  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  silkworm  {bombyx^)^  he  intimates 
that  the  produce  of  the  cocoons  was  wound  upon 
bobbins  by  women  for  the  purpose  of  being  woven, 
and  that  Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates,  was  said  to 
have  first  woven  silk  in  Cos.  Tliis  statement  au- 
thorizes the  conclusion  that  raw  silk  was  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  manufactured  in  Cos 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  From  this  isl 
and  it  appears  that  the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their 
most  splendid  garments  {vid.  Coa  Vrstis),  so  that 
the  later  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Tibullus,*  Pro- 
pertius,*  Horace,*  and  Ovid,^  adorn  their  verses 
with  allusions  to  these  elegant  textures,  which 
were  remarkably  thin,  sometimes  of  a  finv^  piurple 
dye,*  and  variegated  with  transverse  stripes  of 
gold.*  About  this  time  the  Parthian  CvMinuests 
opened  a  way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  oi  ail  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  Central  Asia,  which 
was  the  supposed  territory  of  the  Seres.  'Fhe  ap- 
pearance of  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gilt 
standards  of  the  Parthians  in  the  battle  fought  in 
54  B.C.,**'  must  have  been  a  very  striking  sight  for 
the  army  of  Crassus.  The  inquiries  of  the  I^mans 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  beautiful  manufacture 
I'^'i  to  a  very  general  opinion  that  silk  in  its  naturi^ 
state  was  a  thin  fleece  found  on  trees.**  An  author, 
nearly  contemporary  with  those  of  the  Augustan 
age  already  quoted,**  celebrated  not  only  the  ex- 
treme fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  also  the 
flowered  texture  of  these  productions.  The  cir- 
cumstances now  stated  sufliciently  account  for  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Augustan  age  we  find  no  far- 
ther mention  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Seric  webs.  The 
rage  for  the  latter  increased  more  and  more.  Even 
men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and  hence  the 
senate,. early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  enacted  "  Ne 
Testis  Serica  tiros  fxdaret.*'^* 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  we  find  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures  adopted  by  those  emperors  who  were 
characterized  by  severity  of  manners,  to  restrict  the 
use  of  silk,  while  Caligula  and  others,  notorious  foi 
luxury  and  excess,  not  only  encouraged  it  in  the 
female  sex,  but  delighted  to  display  it  in  public  on 
their  own  persons.**  Sha'vls  and  scarfs  interwo 
ven  with  gold,  and  brought  from  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  empress 
during  successive  reigns,**  until,  in  the  year  178, 
Antonmus  the  philosopher,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  sold  them  by  public 
auction  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  with  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  ornaments.**  At  this  period  we  find  that 
the  silken  texture,  besides  being  mixed  with  gol^ 


1.  (Compare  CJoluinella,  ::.,  10.  — Suet.,  Domit.,  4.  — Plut. 
(^usest.  Rom.,  (W.— Niehuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  399,  Ac.)— » 
(H.  A.,v.,  19.)— 8.  (Martial,  v:ii.,  33.)-  4.  (ii.,4.)-5.  (i.,2  ;  ii.,  1 
JT.,  2 ;  IT.,  5.)-6.  (Carm.,  iv.,  13, 13.-  Sat.,  i.,  2,  101.)— 7.  (Art 
Amat.,  ii.,  298.)  — 8.  (Uor.,  U.  cc.)  — 9.  (TibuU.,  ii.,  6.)  — 10 
(Florua,  iii.,  ll.)-ll.  (Virg.,  GeorF-,  i>.,  121.— Petron.,  119.- 
Seneca,  Hippul.  386.—  Festus  Avienus,  935.  —  S.l.  Ital.,  Puq. 
vi.,  4  ;  xiv.,  tU  xvii.,  596.)— 12.  (Dionya.  Perieff..  755.)  —  13 
(Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.,  S3.— Diou  Caaa.,  Wii.,  15.—  Suid.,  a.  ▼.  TtSffiuK.] 
—14.  (Suetop  .  Caiier.f  52.-  -Dion  Caaa.,  lix.,  12.  —  V\d.  alto  ;•> 
aeph.,  B.  J.,tJ..5,M.)-1*.  (Martial,  xi.,  9.>-16.  (Cap:!.   • 
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'jCpvconojToct  ;r/>vffov^),  was  adorned  with  em- 
broidery, this  part  of  the  work  being  executed  ei- 
ther in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor  (iVi/o/t>,  Maomai  acus^). 
Tlie  Christian  authors,  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus* 
ard  Tertuilian'  downward,  discourage  or  condemn 
the  use  of  silk.  Plutarch  also  dissuades  the  virtu- 
ous and  prudent  wife  from  wearing  it,^  although  it 
is  probable  that  ribands  for  dressing  the  hair^  were 
not  uncommon,  since  these  goods  (Serica)  were  pro- 
curable in  the  vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome.*  Silk  thread 
was  also  imported  and  used  for  various  purposes.^ 

.Although  Commodus  in  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  with  valuable  and  curious  effects,  inclu- 
ding those  of  silk,*  this  article  soon  aAerward  again 
became  very  rare,  so  that  few  writers  of  the  third 
century  make  mention  of  it.  When  finely  manu- 
factured, it  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  on  which  ac- 
count Aurelian  would  not  allow  his  empress  to 
have  even  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk  ( pallio  blal- 
teo  Serico*).  The  use  of  silk  with  a  warp  of  linen 
or  wool,  called  tramoserica  and  rubaerica^  as  distin- 
guished from  kolosericoy  was  permitted  under  many 
restrictions.  About  the  end,  however,  of  the  third 
century,  silk,  especially  when  woven  with  a  warp 
of  inferior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  generally 
worn  both  by  men  and  women  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyment 
of  this  luxury  more  entirely  to  the  imperial  family 
and  court,  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture,  and  gold  and  silken  borders 
(paragaucUr)  were  allowed  to  be  made  only  in  the 
imperial  gynsecea.    (Vid.  Paraoauda.) 

The  production  of  raw  silk  (jiera^a)  in  Europe  was 
first  attempted  under  Justinian,  A.D.  530.  The 
eggs  of  the  silkworm  were  conveyed  to  Byzantium 
ui  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant  from  "  Serinda,"  which 
vas  probably  Khotan  in  Little  Bucharia,  by  some 
nonks,  who  had  learned  the  method  of  hatching  and 
earing  them.  The  worms  were  fed  with  the  leaf 
y'^the  black  or  common  mulberry  (avAu^ivof^®).  The 
cultivation  both  of  this  species  and  of  the  white 
mulberry,  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  and  the  man- 
ufactire  of  their  produce,  having  been  long  confined 
to  G/eece,  were  at  length,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
transported  i.Ho  Sicily,  and  thence  extended  over 
the  south  of  Europe."  The  progress  of  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  was,  however,  greatly  im- 
peded even  in  Greece,  both  by  sumptuary  laws  re- 
stricting the  use  of  silk  except  in  the  church  service, 
or  in  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  also 
by  fines  and  prohibitions  against  private  siikmills, 
and  by  other  attempts  to  regulate  the  price  both  of 
the  raw  and  manufactured  article.  It  was  at  one 
time  determined  that  the  business  should  be  carried 
on  solely  by  the  imperial  treasurer.  Peter  Barsames 
held  the  office,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk-trade  was  ruined 
both  in  Byzantium  and  at  Tyre  and  Berytus,  while 
Justinian,  the  Empress  Theodora,  and  their  treasu- 
rer, amassed  great  wealth  by  the  monopoly."  The 
silks  woven  in  Europe  previously  to  the  thirteenth 
century  were  in  general  plain  in  their  pattern. 
Many  of  those  produced  by  the  industry  and  taste 
of  the  Seres,  i.  «.,  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  were  highly  elaborate,  and  appear  to 
have  been  very  similar  in  their  patterns  and  style 
of  ornament  to  the  Persian  shawls  of  modern  times. 

♦SERPENS.     ( Vid.  Aspis,  Draco,  Seps,  &c.) 

1.  (Lucan.  x.,  141.  — Seneca,  Here.  (El.,  66^)  — 2.  (Piedag., 
Xi.,  10.)— 3.  (De  Pallio,  4.)— 4.  (Conj.  Pnec,  p.  550,  vol.  vi.,  ed. 
Reiske.)— 5.  (Martial,  xiv.,  24.)— 6.  (xi.,  27.)— 7.  (Galen,  n«pi 
Aidyv.^  p.  533,  vol.  vi.,  ed.  Chartier.)  — 8.  (Capitol.,  Pertin.,  8.) 
—  9.  (Vopisc,  Aurel,  45.)  —  10.  (Procop.,  B.  Goth.,  ir.,  17.  — 
Glycas,  Ann.,  iv.,  p.  209.  —  Zonar.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  p.  69,  ed.  Da 
Canjfe.  —  Phot.,  Bibl.,  p.  80,  o<l.  Roth.)  —  11.  (Otto  Friaingen, 
Hist.  Imp.  Freder.,  i.,  33.— Man.  Comnoniu,  ii.,  8  )— IS.  (Pro- 
•op  .  Uist.  Arcac,  25.) 
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•SERPYLLUM.  ( Vid.  Herpvllu*  ) 
SERRA,  dim,  SERRULA  {npiuv),  a  Saw.  '.i  wa 
made  of  iron  (ferrea,^  de  ferro  lamina*).  The  fora 
of  the  larger  saw  used  for  cutting  timber  is  aeen  ip 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  minia- 
ture in  the  celebrated  Dioscoridcs  written  at  *iie  oe* 
ginning  of  the  sixth  century.*     It  is  of  the  k'jd 


which  we  call  the  frame-saw,  because  it  is  fixed  in 
a  rectangular  frame.  It  was  held  by  a  workman 
{serrarius*)  at  each  end.  The  line  {vid  Lixba)  ^-as 
used  to  mark  the  timber  in  order  to  guide  the  saw;' 
and  its  movement  was  facilitated  by  driving  wedges 
with  a  hammer  between  the  planks  {lenucs  tabula) 
or  rafters  {Irahcs).*  A  similar  representation  of  the 
use  of  the  frame-saw  is  given  in  a  painting  found  ?\ 
Herculaneum,  the  operators  being  winged  genii,  as 
in  this  woodcut ;'  but  in  a  bas-relief  published  by 
Micali,'  the  two  sawyers  wear  tunics  girt  round  the 
waist  like  that  of  the  shipbuilder  in  the  woodcut  at 
p.  112.  The  woodcut  here  introduced  also  shows 
the  blade  of  the  saw  detached  from  its  frame,  with 
a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing  it  in  the  frame,  and  ex- 
hibited on  a  funereal  monument  published  by  Gruter. 
On  each  side  of  the  last-mentioned  figure  is  repre- 
sented a  hand- saw  adapted  to  be  used  by  a  single 
person.  That  on  the  left  is  from  the  same  funereal 
monument  as  the  blade  of  the  frame-saw :  that  oc 
the  right  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  saw 
preserved  in  the  Dritish  Museum.  These  saws 
\serrul(t  manubriatce)  were  used  to  divide  the  small- 
er objects.  Some  of  them,  called  lupi^  had  a  partic- 
ular shape,  by  which  they  were  adapted  for  ampo- 
tating  the  branches  of  trees.* 

St.  Jerome*^  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  the  circu- 
lar saw,  which  was  probably  used,  as  at  present,  in 
cutting  veneers  (lamin(B  pralenuea^^).  We  have  also 
intimations  of  the  use  of  the  centre-bit,  and  we  find 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero*'  it  was  employed  by 
thieves. 

Pliny"  mentions  the  use  of  the  saw  in  the  ancient 
Belgium  for  cutting  white  building  stone:  some  of 
the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks  are  still  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  both  in  that  part  of  the  Continent 
and  in  the  south  of  England.  In  this  case  Pliny 
must  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  proper  or  toothed 
saw.  The  saw  without  teeth  was  then  used,  just 
as  it  is  now,  by  the  workers  in  marble,  and  th€ 
place  of  teeth  was  supplied,  according  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone,  either  by  emery,  or  by  various 
kinds  of  sand  of  inferior  hardness.**  In  this  mannei 
the  ancient  artificers  were  able  to  cut  slabs  of  the 
hardest  rocks,  which,  consequently,  were  adapted 
to  receive  the  highest  polish,  such  as  granite,  por- 


1.  (Non.  Maro.,  p.  223,  ed.  Merceri.)  — 2.  (laid.,  Orif .,  nt, 
19.— Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  143.)  — 3.  (Montfaucon,  Pal.  GnK,p 
203.)— 4.  (Sen.,  Epist.,  57.)— 5.  (Id.  ib..  «0.)-».  (Cofippw,  ft 
Laud.  Just.,  iv.,  45-48.)  —7.  (AnU  d'Ereol..  t.  1,  tav.  «.)-§ 
(ItaL  ay.  il  dom.  dei  Rom.,  Uv.  49.)— 9.  (Pall«l.,  De  Re  Rw«- 
1.,  43.)— 10.  (in  la.,  xxfin.,  27.)  —  11  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xri.,  43,  • 
84.)— 12.  (Pro  Cluent.,  64.)- IS.  (H.  N.,  Jtrxri.,  22,  a  44.>-M 
(Plin.,  n.  N.,  xxxvi.,  6,  a.  9. 


SERTA. 


SERVITDTES. 


^yry,  lapis^a^uli,  and  amethyst.    {Vid.  Mola,  Pa- 

EIK8.) 

The  saw  is  an  instrument  of  high  antiquity,  its 
invention  being  attributed  either  to  Daedalus^  or  to 
his  nephew  Perdix"  {tid.  Circinos),  also  called  Ta- 
lcs, who,  having  found  the  jaw  of  a  serpent,  and  di- 
vided a  piece  of  wood  with  it,  was  led  to  imitate  the 
teeth  in  iron.*  In  a  bas-relief  published  by  Winck- 
elmann,^  Dsedalus  is  represented  holding  a  saw  ap- 
proaching very  closely  in  form  to  the  Egyptian  saw 
above  delineated. 

SERTA,  used  only  in  the  plui'al  {arenfia^  are^avu- 
fM),  a  Festoon  or  Garland. 

The  art  of  weaving  wreaths  {yid.  Corona),  gar- 
iands,  and  festoons,  employed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons {coronarii  and  coronaria^  are^vvT^XoKoi^  or 
arefavonXoKot ),  who  endeavoured  to  combine  all 
the  most  beautiful  variety  of  leaves,  of  flowers,  and 
of  fruits,  80  as  to  blend  their  forms,  colours,  and 
scents*  in  th*  most  agreeable  manner.  The  annex- 
ed woodcut,  taken  from  a  sarcophagus  at  Rome,^ 
f>hows  a  festoon  adapted  to  be  suspended  by  means 
of  the  fillets  at  both  ends.  Its  extremities  are  skil- 
fully encased  in  acanthu3-Ieaves  :  its  body  consists 


apparently  of  laurel  or  bay.  toketiier  with  a  profusion 
of  fruits,  such  as  apples  pears,  puinegranates,  bunch- 
es of  grapes,  and  fir-cones.  At  Athens  there  was  a 
iiarket,  called  <TT«0avo7rA^')/rtov,  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  this  class  of  productions,  the  work  being 
principally  performed  by  women  and  girls.* 

When  a  priest  was  preparing  a  sacrifice,  he  oflen 
appeared  with  a  festoon  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  temple  (feslafronde,*  variis  serlis^^ 
on  the  front  of  the  altar*^  {vid.  Ara,  p.  77,  78),  or 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Thus,  in  the  Iliad,^^ 
Chryses,  besides  the  gilded  sceptre  which  denoted 
his  oflSce  and  authority  {vid.  Sceptrum),  carries  a 


garland  m  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  [i7ohab)> 
wound  about  the  sceptre.*  The  act  here  described 
is  seen  in  tlie  annexed  woodcut,  which  in  taken  from 
a  has  relief  in  the  collection  of  antiques  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  and  represents  a  priestess  carrying  in  her 
two  hands  a  festoon  to  suspend  upon  the  circular 
temple  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  As  the  fes- 
toons remained  on  the  temples  long  after  their  fresh- 
ness had  departed,  they  be'iame  very  combust  hie. 
The  Temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  their  being  set  on  fire."  The  gar- 
lands on  funereal  monuments  hung  there  for  a  year, 
and  were  then  ronewed.*  The  funeral  pile  was 
also  decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  an  ap 
propriate  choice  of  plants  and  flowers.*  ( Vid.  Funus, 
p.  458,  460.) 

Festoons  were  placed  upon  the  doorposts  of  pri- 
vate houses  in  token  of  joy  and  aflfection*  {vid. 
Janua,  p.  527),  more  especially  on  occasion  of  a 
wedding.*  They  were  hung  about  a  palace  in  com- 
pliment to  the  wealthy  possessor  {instrtaho  coronit 
Uria'),  and  on  occasions  of  general  rejoicing ;  the 
streets  of  a  city  were  sometimes  enlivened  with 
these  splendid  and  tasteful  decorations  * 

The  smaller  garlands  or  crowns,  which  were 
worn  by  persons  on  the  head  or  round  the  neck, 
are  sometimes  called  serta.*  The  fashion  of  wear- 
ing such  garlands  suspended  from  the  neck  wad 
adopted  by  the  early  Christians.** 

SERVILIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Lex,  p  586.) 
SERVIA'NA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Pionus,  p.  776.) 
SE'RVITUS.  (KiW.  Servus,  Roman.) 
SERVITU'TES  are  considered  by  the  Roman 
law  as  parts  of  ownership,  which  are  opposed  *r. 
ownership  as  the  totality  of  all  those  rights  whiih 
are  included  in  the  term  ownership.  The  owner  of 
a  thing  can  use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  hi 
ownership,  and  he  can  prevent  others  from  using  \ 
in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  full  enjcy 
ment  of  it  as  owner.  If  the  owner's  power  over 
the  thing  is  limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoy 
ment  of  it  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  not  doing 
certain  acts  in  order  that  some  other  person  maj 
have  the  benefit  of  such  forbearance,  or  to  the  con- 
dition of  allowing  others  to  do  certain  acts,  which 
limit  his  complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  it 
said  "  scrvircy'  to  be  subject  to  a  '*  servitus.^*  Hence 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  "  optima  maxima,^''  thi» 
was  legally  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  war 
ranted  free  from  servitutes.**  Servitutes  are  als< 
expressed  by  the  terms  *'jura'*  and  "jura  in  r^,* 
and  these  terms  are  opposed  to  dominium  or  com- 
plete ownership.  He  who  exercises  a  servuus 
therefore,  has  not  the  animus  domini,  not  even  17 
the  case  of  ususfructus,  for  the  ususfructuarius  ii 
never  recognised  as  owner  in  the  Roman  law.  Tht 
technical  word  for  ownership,  when  the  ususfrttCtVA 
is  deducted  from  it,  is  proprietas. 

A  man  can  only  have  a  right  to  a  servituJ5  in  an- 
other person's  property  :  the  notion  of  the  term  has 
no  direct  relation  to  his  own  propenv.  Also,  a  ser- 
vitus  can  only  be  in  a  corporeal  ih'.ng.  Viewed 
with  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  tiling,  a  servitus 
either  consists  in  his  being  restramed  from  doing 
certain  acts  to  his  property,  ^ti\ch  otherwise  he 
might  do  {servitus  qua  in  non/wAendo  consistit ;  Scr. 
Vitus  negaliva),  or  it  consists  in  his  being  bound  tc 
allow  some  other  pe'*sovi  vo  do  something  to  the 
property,  which  suclt  ^son  might  otherwise  be 
prevented  from  doiiig  {Sdrvitus  qua  in  paticndo  cjn- 


I.  (Plln..  II.  N.,  vii.,  56.— Sen.,  Epist.,  «0.)— 1.  (Hygin.,  Fab., 
271.— Oviil,  Mm.,  viii.,  246.)— 8.  (Diod.  Sic,  ir.,  76.— Appllod., 
ill.,  !5.)-4.  (Mini.  Ined.,  ii.,  fig.  94.)— 5.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ri., 
«,  ^  l.-riin.,  II.  N..  x.xi.,  2,  n.  3.)-  6.  (Virg.,  Copa,  14,  35.)— 
T.  (Milliu,  Gal.  Myth.,  ii.,  100,)  — 8.  (Aristoph.,  Thewn.,  455.) 
—9.  (Viry.,  iEn..  li.,  249.)— 10.  (Id.  ib.,  i»..  202.— Jur.,  xii.,  84. 
-   I.ucm.  II .  351.)— 11.  (Virar..  -fin.,  i.,  417  J— IS.  (i.,  14,  28.) 


1.  (Vid.  alio  Arifjpt.,  Ar.,  894.— Pox,  «M8.— Callim.,  Hymn 
in  Cor.,  45.)— 2.  'Tkicyd,,  ir..  133,  *  2.  — Pau».,  ii.,  17,  *  7.)- 
3.  (Tibull..  ii..  4,48  ;  7,  32  — Propcrt.,  iii.,  16,  23.)— 4.  (Virgr. 
JEn.,  iv.,  50f  )— &.  (Tibull.,  i.,  2,  14.)— 6.  (Lacan,  ii.,  354.)— 7 
(Prudent.  U  Sj.nm.,  ii.,  726.)-8.  (Mart.,  vi.,  79, 8.)-9.  (Ti.  oil. 
i.,  7,  59  )— 10.  (Min.  Felix,  38.)— 11.  (Dig.  50,  lit,  16. •.  90, 109 

— t'(>iapa:<;  Cic,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  iii.,  2.)  
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nBiti  ServtCLs  jfimwliza).  A  servitus  ne7er  con- 
sists in  the  owner  of  the  servient  property  heing 
obliged  to  do  any  act  to  his  property,  though  he 
may  be  obliged  to  do  acts  which  are  necessary  to- 
wards the  enjoyment  of  the  servitus,* 

There  were  two  classes  of  servitutes.  Either 
they  had  for  their  subject  a  definite  person,  who 
could  exercise  the  right,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  personal,  personarum ;  or  they  had  for  their 
subject  another  piece  of  property,  or  a  house,  or 
land,  and  the  person  who  exercised  the  servitus  ex- 
ercised it  in  respect  of  his  right  to  the  house  oi- 
land  which  was  its  subject.  Servitutes  of  the  latter 
kind  were  called  predial,  servitutes  prsedionim  or 
rerum,  or  jura  prsediorum  ;*  and  with  reference  to 
Iheir  special  kinds,  jura  aquarum,  &c.' 

The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes,  of  which 
usus  and  ususfructus  were  the  principal.,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  natural  possession  of  the 
thing,  and,  consequently,  the  qua&'i  pos-ue^sio  of 
such  servitutes  had  a  close  resembhii^cr:;  to  posses- 
sio.  {Vid.  PossEssio.)  Servitutes  of  tliis  class 
consisted  solely  "  in  patiendo.'* 

Predial  servit-Jtes  consisted  both  in  '^paicndo** 
and  "  in  non  faciendo.^*  Those  which  consisted  in 
"  palicndo'*  were  either  acts  which  a  pi^rson  might 
do,  by  virtue  of  his  right,  upon  the  property  of  an- 
other, as  the  jus  itineris,  ic,  or  they  were  acts 
which  he  could  do  to  or  upon  the  property  of  anoth- 
er, by  virtue  of  possessing  another  piece  of  proper- 
ty, as  the  jus  ti^ni  immittendi.  Those  which  con- 
sisted "  in  non  facicndo"  were  acts  which,  as  the 
possessor  of  a  piece  of  property,  he  could  require 
the  owner  of  another  piece  of  property  not  to  do, 
but  which,  except  for  the  servitus,  the  owner  might 
do. 

Pcrso.'ial  servitutes  were  Usus,  Ususfructus, 
habitatio,  and  opers  servorum  et  animalium. 

Habitatio,  or  the  right  of  living  in  another  per- 
son's h'juse,  resembled  the  ususfructus  or  usus 
Bedium.  But  it  was  not  lost,  as  ususfructus  and 
Qsus  were,  by  capitis  diminutio  or  neglect  to  exer- 
cise the  right.  Also,  it  consisted  in  the  right  to  in- 
habit some  definite  part  of  a  house  only,  and  not 
the  whole ;  the  habitatio  could  be  sold  or  let.  If 
it  was  a  donatio  inter  vivos,  it  could  be  set  aside  by 
the  heredes  of  the  giver.* 

Opcrae  servorum  et  animalium  consisted  in  a  man 
having  a  right  to  the  use  and  services  of  another 
person's  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave  or  beast 
lived.  The  servitus  continued  after  the  death  of 
the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  lost  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  nor  by  neglect  to  exercise  it.  This  is 
called  by  Gaius^  the  "  Ususfructus  hominum  ct  cet- 
trorum  animalium.^^ 

Praedial  servitutes  imply  the  existence  of  two 
pieces  of  land  {pradia),  oi^e  of  which  owes  a  ser- 
vitus to  the  other  {servitulum  debety  pradiumi  fundus 
servic7is)f  and  the  servitus  is  said  to  be  due  {deberi) 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  name  of  prasdium 
dominans,  which  is  now  often  used  to  designate  the 
praedium  to  which  the  servitus  is  due,  is  modem. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  servitus  to  be  an  advantage 
to  the  land  to  which  it  belongs  :  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  in  some  way  increases  its  value.  It 
must  also  be  a  thing  that  is  permanently  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  dominant  predium.  The  servitus  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  prsdium  in 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without  the 
praedium,  nor  pledged,  nor  let. 

Prsedial  servitutes  were  either  praedionim  urba- 
!.orum  or  rusticorum.  But  the  word  servitus  has 
a  do'ible  meaning,  according  as  we  view  it  as  a 


1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  1,  B.  15.)-2.  (GaiuB,  ii.,  17,  29.)— 3.  (Cic, 
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right  or  a  duty.  The  servitas  of  a  pFaedtom  i 
cum  or  urbanum  is,  in  the  former  sense,  the  ser- 
vitus which  belongs  to  a  particular  pnediom  as  t 
right :  in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  the  servitus  whicli 
some  particular  preedium  owes  as  a  duty.  When  the 
two  praedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their  ma- 
tual  relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  servitus 
expresses  the  whole  relation.  Servitutes  urbans 
appear  to  be  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
an  edifice  as  such,  and  rusticae  those  which  are  for 
the  advantage  of  a  piece  of  ground  as  such,  an^ 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 
The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  urbanae . 

1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  which  a  man  has  to 
use  the  edifice  or  wall  of  his  neighbour  to  support 
his  own  edifice.  The  owner  of  the  servient  prop- 
erty was  consequently  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair,  so 
that  it  should  be  adequate  to  discharge  its  duty.' 

2.  Tigni  immittendi,  or  the  right  of  planting  a  beam 
in  or  upon  a  neighbour's  wsUL    3.  Projiciendi,  or 
the  right  of  adding  something  to  a  man's  edifice, 
though  it  shall  project  into  the  open  space  which  is 
above  his  neighbour's  grounds.     4.  Stillicidii,  oi 
fluminis  recipiendi  or  immittendi.     This  servitas 
was  either  a  right  which  a  man  had  for  the  rain 
water  to  run  from  his  house  upon  and  through  his 
neighbour's  premises,  or  a  right  to  draw  such  watei 
from  his  neighbour's  premises  to  his  own.    The 
technical  meaning  of  stillicidium  is  rain  in  drops ; 
when  collected  in  a  flowing  body,  it  is  flumen.'    5. 
Altius  non  tollendi,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owed 
not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its  present  eleva- 
tion, or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land 
not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  certain  height,  in  or- 
der that  the  owner  of  some  other  house  might  have 
the  advantage  of  such  forbearance.     If  a  roan  was 
released  from  this  duty  by  his  neighbour,  he  ob- 
tained a  new  right,  which  was  the  jus  altius  tol- 
lendi.   In  like  manner,  a  man  whose  ground  was 
released  from  the  servitus  stillicidii,  was  said  to 
have  the  servitus  stillicidii  non  recipiendi.    This 
was  not  strictly  accurate  language ;  for  if  a  servitus 
is  defined  to  be  some  limitation  of  the  usual  rights 
of  ownership,  a  recovery  of  these  rights,  or  a  re- 
lease from  the  duties  which  is  impli^  by  the  pos- 
session of  these  rights  by  another,  merely  gives  the 
complete  exercise  of  ownership,  and  so  destroys  ail 
notion  of  a  servitus.    Still,  such  was  the  language 
of  the  Roman  jurists;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
enumerated  among  the  urbanae  servitutes^  "  Siilli- 
cidium  avertendi  in  tectum  rel  aream  vicini  aut  nn 
avertendi."    7.  Servitus  ne  luminibus,  and  ne  pros- 
pectui  ottlciatur,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owes  to 
his  neighbour's  land  not  to  obstruct  his  light  or  his 
prospect  ;*  and  servitus  luminuro  or  prospectus,  oi 
the  duty  of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make 
openings  into  his  premises,  as  in  a  common  wall,  for 
instance,  to  get  light  or  a  prospect.    It  was  a  ser- 
vitus the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  light, 
whereas  the  ne  ofl3ciatur  was  to  prevent  the  de 
stroying  of  light.'    But  there  are  different  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  servitus  luminum.    8.  Servi- 
tus stercolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  dung  against 
a  neighbour's  wall,  &c.    9.  Servitus  fumi  immit- 
tendi, or  the  right  of  sending  one's  smoke  throagfa 
a  neighbour's  chimney. 

The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  rosti- 
cae  :  1.  Servitus  itineris,  or  the  right  of  a  footpath 
through  another  man's  ground,  or  to  nde  through 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  sella  or  lectica,  for  a  man  m 
such  cases  was  said  ir«,  and  not  agert.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  person  who  exercised  the 
right,  this  servitus  was  properly  called  jus  eundi* 
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S.  Actus  or  agendi,  or  the  right  of  driying  a  beast  or 
carriage  through  another  man's  land.  3.  Vie,  or  the 
right  eundi  et  agendi  et  ambulandi.  Via  ofcourse  in- 
cluded the  other  two  servitutes,  and  it  was  distin- 
guished from  them  by  its  width,  which  was  defined 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.*  The  width  of  an  iter  or 
actus  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  if  it  was 
not  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an  arbiter.  If  the 
width  of  a  via  was  not  determined,  its  width  was 
taken  to  be  the  legal  width  (laiittido  legitima).  In 
the  work  of  Frontinus,  De  Coloniis,  the  phrase  "  Her 
pojnUo  debslur"  or  "  non  debetur"  frequently  occurs. 
When  "  iter  dehf'ur^'  occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is 
given  in  feet.  U  seems  that,  in  the  assignment  of 
the  lands  in  these  instances,  the  lands  were  made 
•*  servire  populo,"  for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4. 
Servitus  pascendi,  or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect 
of  the  ground  to  which  bis  cattle  are  attached,  to 
pasture  them  on  another's  ground.  5.  Servitus 
aquaeductus,  or  the  ducendi  aquam  per  fundum  alie- 
num.  There  were  also  other  servitutes,  as  aque 
haustus,  pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsus,  calcis  coquen- 
die,  and  arenae  fodiendse.  If  a  publicus  locus  or  a  via 
publica  intervened,  no  servitus  aqueductus  could 
be  imposed,  but  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
princeps  for  permission  to  form  an  aquoeductus 
across  a  public  road.  The  intervention  of  a  sacer 
et  relijgiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
itineris  servitus,  for  no  servitus  could  be  due  to 
any  person  on  ground  which  was  sacer  or  religi- 
osus. 

A  servitus  negativa  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
contract ;  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
servitus  affirmativa  could  be  so  acquired,  and  that 
traditio,  at  least  in  the  later  periods,  was  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  the  jus  servitutis,  but 
only  to  give  a  right  to  the  publieiana  in  rem  actio." 
The  phrases  "a^««  jus  constUucrCy^^  ^*  servitutem 
fundo  inpontre"  occur.*  According  to  Gains,  ser- 
vitutes urbane  could  only  be  transferred  by  the  in 
jure  cessio  :  servitutes  rusticse  could  be  transferred 
hy  mancipatio  also.* 

A  servitus  might  be  established  by  testament 
(sentihis  legata*)^  and  the  right  to  it  was  acquired 
when  the  '*  dies  legaii  cessif'  {vid.  Legatum)  ;  but 
tradition  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  right  to 
the  publieiana  in  rem  actio.  A  servitus  could  be 
established  by  the  decision  of  a  judex  in  the  judi- 
cium faroilie  erciscunde,  communi  dividundo,  and 
in  a  case  where  the  judex  adjudicated  the  proprie- 
tas  to  one  and  the  ususfructus  to  another.*  Servi- 
tutes could  also  be  acquired  by  the  prsscriptio  longi 
temporis.^  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Ci- 
cero* seems  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
a  right  to  a  servitus  by  use,  as  to  which  a  lex 
Scriboni?  made  a  change.  {Vid.  Lex  Scribonia.) 
Quasi  servitutes  w^ere  sometimes  simply  founded 
on  positive  enactments,  which  limited  the  owner  of 
a  property  in  its  enjoyment  ;•  and  others  were  con- 
sidered as  "  velut  jure  imposila."^* 

A  servitus  might  be  released  (rcmilli)  to  the  own- 
er of  the  fundus  serviens,"  or  it  might  be  surren- 
ilered  by  allowing  the  owner  of  the  fundus  serviens 
to  do  certain  acts  upon  it  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  continuance  of  the  servitus.**  If  both  the 
dominant  and  the  servient  land  came  to  belong  to 
3nc  owner,  the  servitutes  were  extinguished  ;  there 
was  a  confusio."  If  the  separate  owners  of  tv/o 
separate  estates  jointly  acquired  an  estate  which 
was  servient  to  the  two  separate  estates,  the  servi- 
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tutes  were  not  extinguished ;  hut  they  were  extm 
guished  if  the  joint  owners  of  a  dominant  estate 
jointly  acquired  the  servient  estate.^  The  servitus 
was  also  extinguished  when  the  usufructuarius  ac- 
quired the  proprietas  of  the  thing.  A  servitus  was 
extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the  object ;  but  if 
the  servient  object  was  restored,  the  servitus  was 
also  restored.'  A  servitus  was  extinguishes'  3y  the 
extinction  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person 
al  servitude,  with  the  death  of  the  person  who  waa 
entitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  predial  servitutes, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  dominant  subject ;  but 
they  were  revived  with  its  revival.  A.  servitus 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it.  According 
to  the  old  law,  ususfructus  and  usus  were  lost, 
through  not  exercising  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  case  of  things  immovable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  movable.  In  Justinian's  legisla- 
tion, ususfructus  and  usus  were  onlv  lost  by  not 
exercising  the  right  when  there  had  been  a  uvjca- 
pio  libertatis  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing, 
or  the  ownership  had  been  acquired  by  usucapi- 
on.* 

Servitutes  might  be  the  subjects  of  actiones  in 
rem.  An  actio  confessoria  or  vindicatio  servitutis 
had  for  its  object  the  establishing  the  right  to  a  ser- 
vitus, and  it  could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  land  when  it  was  due  to  land.  The 
object  of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  the 
right,  damages,  and  security  against  future  disturb- 
ance in  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  plaintiff  had, 
of  course,  to  prove  his  title  to  the  servitus.  The 
actio  negatoria  or  vindicatio  libertatis  might  be 
brought  by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any 
person  who  claimed  a  servitus  in  it.  The  object 
was  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  property  from 
the  servitus  for  damages,  and  for  security  to  the 
owner  against  future  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ownership.  The  plaintiffhad,  ofcourse,  to  prove 
his  ownership,  and  the  defendant  to  prove  his  title 
to  the  servitus.* 

In  the  case  of  personal  servitutes,  the  interdicts 
were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper  posses- 
sion ;  the  interdict  which  was  applied  in  the  case 
of  proper  possession  was  here  applied  as  a  utile  in 
terdictum.' 

In  the  case  of  predial  servitutes,  we  must  first 
consider  the  positive.  In  the  first  class,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  is  effected  by  an 
act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  right, 
independent  of  any  other  right.  The  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  prevented  by  in- 
terdicts applicable  to  the  several  cases.  A  person 
who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  jus  itineris,  ac- 
tus, vie,  by  any  person  whatever,  whether  the  own- 
er of  the  servient  land  or  any  other  person,  had  a 
right  to  the  interdict:  the  object  of  this  interdict 
was  protection  against  the  disturbance,  and  com- 
pensation; its  effect  was  exactly  like  that  of  the 
interdict  uti  possidetis.  Another  interdict  applied 
to  the  same  objects  as  the  preceding  interdict,  but 
its  object  was  to  protect  the  person  entitled  to  the 
servitus  from  being  disturbed  by  the  owner  while 
he  was  putting  the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit 
for  use. 

There  were  various  other  interdicts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jus  aque  quotidiane  vel  estive  ducen  • 
de  ;•  in  the  case  of  the  repair  of  water  passages  ;' 
in  the  case  of  the  jus  aque  hauriende.* 

The  second  class  of  positive  servitudes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  in  connexion  with 
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Tee  possession  of  another  piece  of  property.  The 
interdicts  applicable  to  this  case  are  explained  un- 
der the  next  class,  that  of  negative  servitutes. 

In  the  case  of  negative  servitutes,  there  are  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  juris  quasi  possessio  c^n  be 
acquired :  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient  prop- 
erty attempts  to  do  some  act  which  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  property  considers  inconsistent  with 
his  servitus,  and  is  prevented  ;  2,  by  any  legal  act 
which  is  capable  of  transferring  the  jus  servitutis. 
The  possession  is  lost  when  the  owner  of  the  ser- 
vient property  does  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  the 
right.  The  possession  of  the  servitutes  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  class  was  protected  by  the  interdict 
mi  possidetis.  There  was  a  special  interdict  about 
sewers  (De  Chacis^). 

It  has  been  stated  that  quasi  servitutes  were 
sometimes  founded  on  positive  enactments.  These 
were  not  servitutes  properly  so  called,  for  they  were 
limitations  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  made  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  only  cases  of  the  limitation 
of  the  exercise  of  ownership  by  positive  eoactment 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandect,  nro  reducible 
to  three  principal  classes.  The  fii-st  cisss  compre- 
hends the  limitation  of  ownership  on  reiijrbus 
grounds.  To  this  class  belongs  fini&',  or  a  space  of 
five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  estates,  which 
it  was  not  permitted  to  cultivate.  This  intermedi- 
ate space  was  sacred,  and  it  was  used  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sacrifice.  To  this 
class  also  belongs  the  rule,  that  if  a  man  had  bu- 
ried a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  another  without  his 
consent,  he  could  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  compel- 
led to  remove  the  body,  but  he  was  bound  to  make 
recompense.'  The  second  class  comprehends  rules 
relating  to  police.  According  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, every  owner  of  land  in  the  city  was  required 
to  leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  all 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected ;  this  was  call'jd 
leplimum  spalium,  legilimua  modus.  ConsequenUy, 
belMf,>en  two  adjoining  houses  there  must  be  a  va- 
cant space  of  five  feet.  This  law  was.  no  doubt, 
often  neglected ;  for,  after  the  fire  in  Nero's  reign,' 
it  was  forbidden  to  buiid  houses  with  a  common 
wall  {communio  parietum),  and  the  old  legitimum 
spatium  was  again  required  to  be  observed ;  and  it 
is  referred  to  in  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus.* 
This  class  also  comprehends  rules  as  to  the  height 
and  form  of  buildings.  Augustus'  fixed  the  height 
nt  s&venty  feet ;  Nero  also,  after  the  great  fire,  made 
Rimie  regulations  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height 
of  houses.  Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty 
feet.  These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  persons  who  pos- 
sessed adjoining  houses :  they  had,  therefore,  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  the  servitutes  altius  tollendt  and  non 
tollendi,  as  some  writers  suppose.  The  rule  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  forbade  the  removing  a  **  lig- 
num furtivum  adibus  vel  vineis  junctum"  had  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.'  Another  rule 
declared  that  the  owners  of  lands  which  were  ad- 
joining to  public  aqueduct.s  should  permit  materials 
to  be  taken  from  their  lands  for  these  public  purpo- 
ses, but  should  receive  a  proper  compensation.  The 
Twelve  Tables  forbade  the  burning  or  interring  of  a 
dead  body  in  the  city ;  and  this  rule  was  enforced 
by  a  lex  Duilia.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus  Piuo,  this 
rule  prevailed  both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  third  class  of  limitations  had  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  agriculture.  It  comprised  the 
rules  relatirj^  to  Aqua  Pluvia,  and  to  the  tignum 
jnnctum  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  permission  to  go  on  his  neighbour's  premises 
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to  gather  the  fruits  wdict  had  fallen  thereon  Iran 
his  trees,  with  this  limitation,  that  he  could  only  gc 
every  third  day.*  The  Twelve  Tables  enacted'thai 
if  a  neighbour's  tree  hung  over  into  another  persoii> 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  ground  {quindecim  pedes  cJUius  t4m 
sublucator).  The  rule  was  a  limitation  of  owner- 
ship, but  not  a  limitation  of  the  ownership  of  the 
tree-owner :  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  owneiship 
of  the  land-owner;  for  it  allowed  bis  neighbour's 
tree  to  overhang  his  ground,  provided  there  were 
no  branches  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  antiquity,  ownership  in  Roman  law  must  be 
considered  as  unlimited.  These  limitations,  also, 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  of  individuals 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
to  neighbours,  the  law  allowed  them  to  regulate 
their  mutual  interests  as  they  pleased ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  man  could  agree  to  allow  a  neighbour  to 
derive  a  certain  benefit  from  his  land,  which  their 
proximity  rendered  desirable  to  him,  or  he  could 
agree  to  abstain  from  certain  acts  on  his  land  foi 
the  benefit  of  his  neighbour's  land.  The  law  gave 
force  to  these  agreements  under  the  name  of  servi- 
tutes, and  assimilated  the  benefits  of  them  to  the 
right  of  ownership  by  attaching  to  them  a  right  of 
action  like  that  which  an  owner  enjoyed. 

This  view  of  the  limitation  of  ownership  among 
the  Romans  by  positive  enactment  is  from  a  vaiua 
ble  essay  by  Dirksen.' 

This  imperfect  sketch  may  be  completed  by  ref- 
erence to  the  following  works,  and  the  authorities 
ruoted  in  them:  Mackeldey,  Lchrbuch,  <|<.— Miih- 
iCnbruch,  Doelrina  Pandectarum,  p.  268,  &c. — Sa- 
vigny,  Dcu  Recht  des  Besilzes,  Juris  Quasi  Possesm. 
p.  585,  5th  ed. —  Von  der  BesuUung  der  Serriluin 
durck  simple  Verlrag  und  Stipulalion,  von  Ilatse, 
Rhein.  Mus.  fiir  Jurisprudenz,  Erster  Jahrgeng.^ 
Von  dem  VerheUlniss  des  Eigenthums  zu  den  iSrrvi- 
iutcn,  von  Puchta,  Rhein.  Mus.  Erst.  Jakrg. 

SERVUS  (Grbek).  The  Greek  doi/Aof,  like  lU 
Latin  servus,  corresponds  to  the  usual  meaning  of 
our  word  slave.  Slavery  existed  almost  through 
out  the  whole  of  Greece ;  and  Aristotle'  says  that 
a  complete  household  is  that  which  consists  of 
slaves  and  freemen  {oiKia  6e  Ti?.eioc  i«  dov?Mv  eiL. 
kXevdipuv),  and  he  defines  a  slave  to  be  a  living 
working-tool  and  possession  {6  6oif7jos  Ifnpvxov  hpya- 
vov  ;*  6  dovXoc  Kr^f*d  ti  ifiifwxov*).  None  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  ever  seem  to  have  objected  to 
slavery  as  a  thing  morally  wrong ;  Plato,  in  his  per- 
fect state,  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  be 
made  slaves  by  Greeks,'  and  Aristotle^  defends  the 
justice  of  the  institution  on  the  ground  of  a  diversi- 
ty of  race,  and  divides  mankind  into  the  free  {iAtv- 
depot),  and  those  who  are  slaves  by  nature  {ol  ^nxet 
dovX'H) :  under  the  latter  description  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  all  barbarians  in  the  Greek  sense  of 
tb<)  word,  and  therefore  oonsiders  their  slavery  jus- 
tifiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  said  to  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece ;'  but  we  find  Uiem  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  though  by  no  means  so  generail; 
as  in  later  times.  They  are  usually  prisoners  takec 
in  war  (dopioAwrot),  who  serve  their  conquerors 
but  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  slaves.'  They  were,  however,  at  that  time 
mostly  confined  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slavery  among  ibi 
Greeks.    One  species  arose  when  the  inhabitanu 


1  (Dig.  43,  tit.  28,  De  Glande  leffcnda.)  —  S.  (Ueber  die  g« 
•etzjchen  beschrtokangen  dee  Bigenthams,  Ac,  Zeitiehnfl 
▼oi  ii.)— 3.  (Polit.,  I.,  3.)— 4,  (Ethic.  Nioom.tiiii.,  13.)— 5.  (P» 
lit .  i.,  4.)-^.  (De  Rep.,  v.,  p.  489.)— 7.  (Polif  ,  i.)— 8.  (Heiad 
▼i  137.— Pherecrat.  an.  Athon..  ri.,  p.  963.  *./— B.  (Od  i  «• 
48i. 
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9i  m  ccwntry  weie  subdued  by  an  invading^  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen : 
they  lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  which  their 
Diastora  had  appropriated  to  themselves^  and  paid 
them  a  certain  rent.  They  also  attended  their  mas- 
ters in  war.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
country  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  could 
acquire  property.  Such  were  the  Helots  of  Sparta 
'eii.  Hblotbs),  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly  {vid.  Pe- 
NKftTAi),  the  Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  the  Cailicyni 
jt  Syracuse,  the  Mariandyni  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
the  Aphamiote  in  Crete.  {Vid.  Cosmi,  p.  316.) 
The  other  species  of  slavery  consisted  of  domestic 
slaves  acquired  by  purchase  {^pyvpuvijTOi  or  xp^a6' 
vTfToi^h  who  were  entirely  the  property  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  could  be  disposed  of  Hke  any  other  goods 
and  chattels :  these  were  the  fiov^oi  properly  so 
called,  and  were  the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at 
Athens  and  Corinth.  lu  commercial  cities  slaves 
were  very  numerous,  as  they  performed  the  work 
of  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  modern  towns. 
In  poorer  republics,  which  h&d  little  or  no  capital, 
and  which  subsisted  wholly  by  agriculture,  they 
would  be  few :  thus  in  Phocis  and  Locris  there  are 
3aid  to  have  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves.* 
The  majority  of  slaves  were  purchased ;  few,  com- 
paratively, were  born  in  the  family  of  the  master, 
partly  because  the  number  of  female  slaves  was 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  partly 
because  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  discouraged, 
as  it  was  considered  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  born  in  the  house  of  a  master 
was  called  oUdrpitl;^  in  contradistinction  to  one  pur- 
chased, who  was  called  oUrnjc*  If  both  the  father 
3ind  mother  were  slaves,  the  offspring  was  called 
jfi^idovXo^  :•  if  the  parents  were  oUoTpiSegy  the  off- 
spring was  called  otKOTpidaioc* 

It  was  a  recognised  rule  of  Greek  national  law, 
'iliat  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  war  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,*  but 
it  was  the  practice  for  the  Greeks  to  give  liberty  to 
those  of  their  own  nation  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 
Consequently,  almost  all  slaves  in  Greece,  with  the 
exception  of  the  serfs  above  mentioned,  were  barba- 
rians. It  appears  to  follow,  from  a  passage  in  Ti- 
ma>us,^  that  the  Chians  were  the  first  who  carried 
cm  the  slave-trade,  where  the  slaves  were  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  place  except  Sparta, 
that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants.' 
In  the  eariy  ages  of  Greece,  a  great  number  of  slaves 
was  obtained  by  pirates,  who  kidnapped  persons  on 
the  coasts,  but  the  chief  supply  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining  them  from  their 
>wn  neighbourhood  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  A 
considerable  number  of  slaves  also  came  from 
Thrace,  where  he  parents  frequently  sold  their 
children.* 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
a  regular  slave- market,  called  the  xv/rXoc,^*  be- 
sause  the  slaves  stood  round  in  a  circle.  They 
were  also  sometimes  sold  by  auction,  and  appear 
then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  stone  called  the 
irpaTTjp  Tddo^-}^  the  same  was  also  the  practice 
in  Romo,  whence  the  phrase  homo  de  lapide  emlus. 
{Vid.  AffCTio.)  The  slave-market  at  Athens  seems 
to  have  been  held  on  cenain  fixed  days,  usually 
the  last  day  of  the  month  (the  hij  koI  via  or  vov- 
i«7vm*').  The  price  of  slaves  also  naturally  dif- 
feiod  according  to  their  age,  strength,  and  acquire- 


1  (Yid.  laocr.,  Platas.,  p.  800,  ed.  Steph.)— 2.  (Athen.,  ri.,  p. 
KM,  e.— Clinton,  F.  II.,  ii.,  p.  411,  4I2.)~3.  (Amroon.  and  Sai- 
tfftg,  ■.  T.)  —  4  (EasUlh.  td  Od.,  if.,  SUO.)  —  5.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
tii.,7fl-)  —  ••  iXen.,  Cyr.,  vii.,  5,  ^  73.)  —7.  (ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p. 
MS,  *.)—«.  (Thucjd.,  viii..  40.)— 9.  (Herod.,  t.,  fl.)-10.  (Har^ 
•OCT.,  •.  T.)— II.  (Pollux.  Onon.,  hi.,78.>-- 19.  (Arvioph., Equit., 
A3,  with  the  tchol ' 
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ments.  *'Some  slaves,"  says  Xenophon/  are 
well  worth  two  minas,  others  hardly  half  a  mi- 
na ;  some  sell  for  five  minas,  and  others  even  for 
ten ;  and  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  is  said  tc 
have  given  no  less  than  a  talent  for  an  overseer  in 
the  mines.'*  Bockh'  has  collected  many  particu 
iars  respecting  the  price  of  slaves ;  he  calculateii 
the  value  of  a  common  mining  slave  at  from  126  tc 
160  drachmas.  The  knowledge  of  any  art  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  value  of  a  slave.  Of  thi 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  who  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  some  were 
worth  five,  some  six,  and  the  lowest  more  than 
three  minas ;  and  his  twenty  couch-makers,  togeth- 
er, were  worth  40  minas.'  Considerable  sums 
were  paid  for  courtesans  and  female  players  on  the 
cithara ;  twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  common  foi 
such  :*  Neaera  was  sold  for  thirty  minas.' 

The  number  of  slaves  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
According  to  the  census  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  archon  (B.C.  309),  there  are  said  to 
have  been  21,000  free  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and 
400,000  slaves  in  Attica  :•  according  to  which,  the 
slave  population  is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion 
to  the  free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  ac- 
count altogether,^  and  others  have  supposed  a  cor- 
ruption in  the  numbers,  and  that  for  400,000  we 
ought  to  read  40,000."  B6ckh»  and  Clinton,"  how- 
ever, remark,  with  some  justice,  that  in  computing 
the  citizens  and  metics,  the  object  was  to  ascertain 
their  political  and  military  strength,  and  hence  the 
census  of  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken  ;  while, 
in  enumerating  slaves,  which  were  property,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compute  all  the  individuals 
who  cofnposed  that  properly.  Bockh  takfes  ihe  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  nea.'-ly  one 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  as  rather  more  than  ihret 
to  one ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  cal 
culations,  the  main  fact,  that  the  slave  populatiui* 
in  Attica  was  much  larger  than  the  free,  is  inc^'i 
trovertible :  during  the  occupation  of  Decelea  iij 
the  Lacedaemonians,  more  than  20,000  Atheinan 
slaves  escaped  to  this  place.^^  In  Corinth  and 
.£gina  their  number  was  equally  large :  according 
to  Timaeus.  Corinth  had  460,000,  and  according  to 
Aristotle,  ^Egina  had  470,000  slaves ;"  but  these 
large  numbers,  especially  in  relation  to  .Egina,  must 
be  understood  only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athens 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave 
for  the  care  of  his  household,"  and  in  every  moder- 
ate establishment  many  were  employed  for  all  pos- 
sible occupations,  as  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  6tc. 
The  number  possessed  by  one  person  was  never  so 
great  as  at  Rome  during  the  later  times  of  the  Re- 
public and  under  the  Empire,  but  it  was  still  very 
considerable.  Plato**  expressly  remarks,  that  some 
persons  had  fifly  slaves,  and  even  more.  This  was 
about  the  number  which  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  ;"  Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  120," 
Philemonides  bad  300,  Hipponicus  600,  and  Nicias 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone.*^  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  we  read  of  one  person  possessing  so 
large  a  number  of  slaves,  that  they  were  employed 
in  various  workshops,  mines,  or  manufactories :  the 
number  which  a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  own 
private  wants  or  those  of  his  household  was  proba- 
bly never  very  large.    And  this  constitutes  one 


I.  (Mem.,  ii.,  5,  ^  S.)— 3.  (Publ.  Ecoti.  of  Athrna,  i.,  p.  09, 
Ac.)— 3.  (I-  iphob.,  i.,  p.  816.)— 4.  (Ter.,  Adelpb.,  iii., ».,  37  , 
2,  15;  iT.,  7,  84.— IJ.,  Phorro.,  iii.,  3,  M.)  — 5.  (Dfln.<«th.  m 
Ne«r.,  p  1354,  16.)— 6.  (Cteaiclea  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  272.  e.)— 
7.  (Niobuhr,  Hi«t.  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  69,  n.  143.)— 8.  (Hume's  Ea- 
aaya,  toI.  j.,  p.  443.)  —  9.  (Ibid.,  i.,  p.  52,  &c.)  — 10.  iF.  II.,  ii.. 
p.  391.)— 11.  (Thucyd.,  vii.,  27.)— 12.  (Athen.,  L  c.)— 13.  (Aria 
toph.,  Plut.,  init.)— 14.  (De  Rep.,  ir.,  p.  578.)— 15.  (in  Aphob., 
i,  p.  888.)  — 16.  (Lya.  in  Eratctth.,  p.  395.)  — 17.  (Xen.,  Da 
Vect.,  ir.,  14, 15.) 
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.great  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  slaves, 
that  the  labor.r  of  the  former  was  regarded  as  the 
means  by  which  an  owner  might  obtain  profit  for 
the  outlay  of  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  the 
slaves,  while  the  latter  were  chiefly  employed  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  their  master  and  his 
family,  and  in  gratifying  his  luxury  and  vanity. 
Tiius  Athenaeus*  remarks  that  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans possf^s  10,000  or  20,000  slaves,  and  even 
*iiore ;  but  lot,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in 
4  revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Nicias. 

Slaves  either  worked  on  their  masters'  account 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  case  they  paid  their  mas- 
ters a  certain  sum  a  day),  or  they  were  let  out  by 
their  master  on  hire,  either  for  the  mines  or  any 
other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  for  wages 
(diTo^o/Ki).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships  were 
usually  slaves  ;*  it  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  seamen  of  Paralos  were  free- 
men.' These  slaves  belonged  either  to  the  state 
or  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out  to  the  state 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  appears  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  kept  large  gangs  of 
slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out,  and 
found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  investing  their  capi- 
tal. Great  numbers  were  required  for  the  mines, 
and  in  most  cases  the  mine  lessees  would  be 
obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they  wanted. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  preserved 
by  Suidas,*  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
150,000  slaves  who  worked  in  the  mines  and  were 
employed  in  country  labour.  Generally  none  but 
inferior  slaves  were  confined  in  these  mines :  they 
worked  in  chains,  and  numbers  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere.*  We  cannot  cal- 
culate with  accuracy  what  was  the  usual  rate  of 
profit  which  a  slave  proprietor  obtained.  The  thir- 
y-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to 
the  father  of  Demosthenes  annually  produced  a  net 
profit  of  30  minas,  their  purchase  value  being  190 
minas,  and  the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  12 
minas,  their  purchaso  value  being  40  minas.*  The 
leather- workers  of  Timarchus  produced  to  their 
masters  two  oboli  a  day,  the  overseers  three :' 
Nicias  paid  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired.*  The  rate  of  profit  upon  the  pur- 
chase-money of  the  slaves  was  naturally  high,  as 
heir  value  was  destroyed  by  age,  and  those  who 
lied  had  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  purchases.  The 
iroprictor  was  also  exposed  to  the  great  danger  of 
heir  running  away,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pursue  them,  and  offer  rewards  for  their  recapture 
(fftitrrpa*).  Antigenes  of  Rhodes  was  the  first  that 
established  an  ensurance  of  slaves.  For  a  yearly 
contrih  .'.ion  of  eight  drachmas  for  each  slave  that 
wa>'  .n  the  army,  he  undertook  to  make  good  the 
.lue  of  the  slave  at  the  time  of  his  running  away." 
Slaves  that  worked  in  the  fields  were  under  an 
overseer  (^7r/r^o7roc).  to  whom  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  was  frequently  intrusted,  while 
the  master  resided  in  the  city ;  the  household  slaves 
were  under  a  steward  {Taula^^  the  female  slaves 
under  a  stewardess  {TOfiia).^^ 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly,  serve  in  the 
irraies;  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arginusas, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  slaves,*'  were  ex- 
•*eplii»ns  to  the  general  rule. 


1.  rvi.,  p.  272,  f.)— 2.  (Isocrat.,  De  Pace,  p.  169,  od.  Stenh.)— 
3.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  73.)  — 4.  (s.  v. 'ATr£T;T70»Wo.)  — 5.  (B5ckh, 
3n  the  Sliver  Mine*  of  Laurion,  p.  469,  470,  tranBl.)— (B.  (De- 
moaih.  in  Aphob.,  i.,p.  816.  —  DSckh,  Public  Econ.,  Ac,  i.,  p. 
100.)— 7.  (jfeschin.  in  Tim.,  p.  118.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Vect.,  iv.,  14.) 
—9.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  10,  *  1,  2.— Plat.,  Proiag.,  p.  310.)— 10. 
(Pmado-Anst.,  (Econ.,  c.  35.) -11.  (Xen.,  (Econ.,  xii.,  2  ;  ix., 
n  >— 12.  (Pausan.,  i.,  32,  ^  3.-Schol.  aJ  Aristoph..  Ran..  33.) 
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I  The  rights  of  possession  with  regard  to  abru 
,  difiTered  in  no  respect  from  any  other  property  ] 
they  could  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.^  The  con- 
dition, however,  of  Greek  slaves  was,  upon  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  Roman  ones,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Sparta,  where,  acoordiLg  to 
Plutarch,*  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  lo  be  a 
freeman,  and  the  worst  to  be  a  slave  {kv  kokt^ci- 
fxovi  Kai  Tov  iXeiftdepov  fiuXiffra  iXevOepov  eivai^  Ka% 
Tov  dovXov  fjLuXiara  dovXovy  At  Athens  especially, 
the  slaves  seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  degree  ot 
liberty  and  indulgence  which  was  never  granted  to 
them  at  Rome.*  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slave 
into  a  house  at  Athens,  it  was  the  custom  to  scat- 
ter sweetmeats  {KaTaxOciiara\  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  a  newly -married  pair.* 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slave  were  also  protect- 
ed by  the  law :  a  person  who  struck  or  maltreated 
a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action  {i)6pef^  7p(^) ;  > 
,  slave,  too,  could  not  be  put  to  death  without  legal 
sentence.*  He  could  even  take  shelter  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  master  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and 
there  claim  the  privilege  of  being  sold  by  him  (:rptt- 
atv  oiTetadai'').  The  person  of  a  slave,  however, 
was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a  freeman 
his  offences  were  punished  with  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, which  was  the  last  mode  of  punishment  in- 
flicted on  a  freeman  ;*  he  was  not  believed  upoo 
his  oath,  but  his  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  wa* 
always  taken  with  torture.    {Vid.  Basanos.) 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatmeot  of 
slaves  in  Greece,  thejr  insurrection  was  not  unfre 
quent  ;*  but  these  insurrections  in  Attica  were  osa 
ally  confined  to  the  mining  slaves,  who  were  irealer 
with  more  severity  than  the  others.  On  one  occa 
sion  they  murdered  their  guards,  took  possession  ol 
the  fortifications  of  Sunium,  and  from  this  poiu' 
ravaged  the  country  for  a  considerable  lime.** 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  AUiene, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to  lib- 
erate a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  ci 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  from  a 
passage  of  Plautus."  Those  who  were  manumitted 
(uneXevOepoi)  did  not  become  citizens,  as  they  might 
at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condition  of  mettcs. 
They  were  obliged  to  honour  their  former  master 
as  their  patron  {TrpoardrTfr),  and  to  fulfil  certain 
duties  towards  him,  the  neglect  of  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  iixtj  uTroaraotoVf  by  which  they 
might  again  be  sold  into  slavery.  (  Vid.  Libestcs, 
Greek;  An02TA210T  AIKH.) 
Respecting  the  public  slaves  at  Athens,  see  Di* 

MOSIOI. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  slaves  al 
Athens,'*  which  Bbckh**  supposes  was  three  oboli 
a  year  for  each  slave. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Petiius,  Les 
AtL,  ii.,  6,  p.  264,  &c. — Reitermeier,  Gwh.  ict 
Sclaverei  in  Griechenland,  Berl.,  1789.  — Lunburg 
Brouwer,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  dta  Gtc*-*,  iii-. 
p.  267,  <fec.— Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  L,  i ,  p.  I'l 
— Gottling,  De  Noiione  Scrtitutis  apud  Anstotelcm 
Jen.,  1821.— Hermann,  Lehrbuch  dcr  Grieck  StaaU 
alt.,  ^  114.— Becker,  CharikUs,  ii.,  p.  20,  &c. 

1.  (Dem.  in  Pantsnot.,  p.  967  ;  in  Aphob.,  p.  821 ;  m  **B»• 
to^.,  i.,p.  871.)— 2.  (Lye,  28.)— 3.  (Compare  PluU,  D<*  G»tni>" 
18.  — Xen.,  De  Rep.  Athen.,  i.,  12}  —4.  (Aristcmh.,  Plot..  766 
with  schol.— Demo«lh.  in  Steph.,  p.  1123,  29.— PolhJi,  Otoau- 
iii.,  77. — Hesych.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  Karvviw^ara.)  -&•  (D** 
in  Mid.,  p.  529.  —  iEschin.  in  Tim.,  p.  41.  — Xen.,  De  R<*P 
Athen.,  i.,  10.— Athen..  vi..  p.  S»7, /.  — Meier,  Atu  Pnic-  ^ 
322,  &c.)— 6.  (Eurip.,  Hec..  287, 288.- Antiph.,  De  Ccd.  II«rad^ 
p.  728.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Thet.,  36.— Pollux,  Onom.,  \v,,  13.-M«i« 
Att.  Proc.,  p  403,  Ac.)  — 8.  (Dem.  in  Timocr,  p.  7J1)  — • 
(Plat.,  Leg.,  vi.,  p.  777.r-10.  (Athen.,  tI..  p.  a72,/.)-ll.  (Ca 
•in.,  ii.,  5,  7.)— 12.  (Xea, De  Vect.,  ir.,  2&.)— 13.  (J^i  Ego* 
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SERVUS  (Ro»  n),  SE'RVITUS.  "  Servitus  eat 
onstilutio  juris  gentium  qua  quia  dominio  alieno 
'.mtra  ncturam  subjicilur.^'^  Gaius  also  considers 
the  potestas  of  a  master  over  a  slave  as  **  juris  gen- 
tium."''* The  Romans  viewed  liberty  as  the  natural 
state,  and  slavery  as  a  status  or  condition  which 
was  contrary  to  the  natural  state.  The  mutual  re- 
lation of  slave  and  master  among  the  Romans  was 
expressed  by  the  terms  servus  and  dominus  ;  and 
the  power  and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  over 
and  in  the  slave  was  expressed  by  dominium.  The 
term  dominium  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a 
slav^,  pointed  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  ob- 
ject of  ownership,  and  a  slave,  as  one  of  the  res 
mancipi,  was  classed  with  other  objects  of  owner- 
ship. The  word  potestas  was  also  applied  to  the 
master's  power  over  the  slave,  and  the  same  word 
was  used  to  express  the  father's  power  over  his 
children.  The  boundaries  between  the  patria  and 
dorainica  potestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  but 
the  child  had  certain  legal  capacities  which  were 
altogether  wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
The  master  had  no  potestas  over  the  slave  if  he 
had  merely  a  *^  nudum  jus  Quirilium  in  servo:'*  it  was 
necessary  that  the  slave  should  be  his  in  bonis  at 
'east' 

According  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  Roman 
law,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  that  the  master  could  treat  the  slave  as 
he  pleased  ;  he  could  sell  him,  punish  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Positive  morality,  however,  and  the 
sooidl  intercourse  that  must  always  subsist  between 
a  master  and  the  slaves  who  are  immediately  about 
him,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  slavery.  Still  we 
read  of  acts  of  great  cruelty  committed  by  masters 
in  the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  periods, 
and  the  lex  Petronia  was  enacted  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  slave.  ( Vid.  Lex  Petronia,  p.  684.)  The 
onginal  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave,  which 
Gaius  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus  gentium, 
was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus,  which 
enacted  that,  if  a  man  put  bis  slave  to  death  with- 
out sufficient  reason  (sine  causa),  he  was  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  killed  another  man's 
slave.  The  constitution  applied  to  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  all  who  were  under  the  imperium  Roma- 
num.^  The  same  constitution  also  prohibited  the 
cruel  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters,  by  enact- 
ing, that  if  the  cruelty  of  the  master  was  intolera- 
ble, he  might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave,  and 
Lhe  slave  was  empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.'  A  constitution  of  Claudius 
enacted,  that  if  a  man  exposed  his  slaves  who 
were  infirm,  they  should  become  free ;  and  the  con- 
stitution also  declared,  that  if  they  were  put  to  death, 
the  act  should  be  murder.'  It  was  also  enacted,^ 
that  in  sales  of  division  of  property,  slaves,  such  as 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  should  not  be  separated. 

A  slave  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His  co- 
habitation with  a  woman  was  contubernium,  and 
40  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children  was 
recognised.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  considered 
an  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumission : 
thus,  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  marry  his  man- 
jniitted  sister.' 

A  slave  :ould  have  no  property.  He  was  not  in- 
capable of  acquiring  property,  but  his  acquisitions 
belonged  to  bis  master,  which  Gaius  considers  to 
be  a  rule  of  the  jus  gentium.*  A  slave  could  ac- 
quire for  his  master  by  manci patio,  traditio,  stipula- 
iio,  or  in  any  other  way.    In  this  capacity  of  the 


J.  (Floreiit..  Dig.  1,  lit.  5,  •.  4.)  -  2.  (i.,  52.)  —  S.  (Gains,  i., 
M.>-4.  (Id.,  i.,  62,  *c.)-5.  (Senec  De  Benef.,  iii.,  22.)-4l. 
iSueton.,  Claud.,  23.)-7.  (Cod.,  iii.,  lit.  38,  •.  U.)— 8.  (Dig.  23, 
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slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not  keep,  his  ;ondi> 
tion  was  assimilated  to  that  of  a  filiusfamUias,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If  one  pers'^n  had  t 
nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave,  and  he  was  anoth- 
er's in  bonis,  his  acquisitions  belonged  to  the  person 
whose  he  was  in  bonis.  If  a  man  possessed  an- 
other man's  slave  or  a  free  person,  he  only  acquired 
through  the  slave  in  two  cases :  he  was  entitled  to 
all  that  the  slave  acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of 
the  property  of  the  possessor  {ex  re  ^us),  and  he  was 
entitled  to  all  that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own 
labour  {ex  operis  suis) ;  the  law  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  ususfruc- 
tus  only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or 
free  persons  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  them- 
selves, according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.* 
If  a  slave  was  appointed  heres,  he  could  only  ac- 
cept the  hereditas  with  the  consent  of  his  master, 
and  he  acquired  the  hereditas  for  his  master:  in 
the  same  way  the  slave  acquired  a  legacy  for  his 
master.* 

A  master  could  also  acquire  possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  usu- 
capion ;'  but  the  owner  must  have  the  possession  of 
the  slave  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  possession 
through  him,  and,  consequently,  a  man  could  not 
acquire  possession  by  means  of  a  pignorated  slave. 
{Vtd.  PioNus.)  A  bons  fidei  possessor,  that  is, 
one  who  believed  the  slave  to  he  his  own,  could  ac- 
quire possession  through  him  in  such  cases  as  he 
could  acquire  property;  consequently,  a  pledgee 
could  not  acquire  possession  through  a  pignorated 
slave,  though  he  had  the  possession  of  him  bona 
fide,  for  this  bona  fides  was  not  that  which  is  meant 
in  the  phrase  bonae  fidei  possessor.  The  usufructu- 
arius  acquired  possession  through  the  slave  in  the 
same  cases  in  which  the  bone  fidei  possessor  ac- 
quired it.* 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  factors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  thi 
management  of  business  {vid.  Institoria  Actio, 
&c.),  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  large  amount, 
there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  allowing  the 
slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as  his  own :  this 
was  his  peculium,  a  term  also  applicable  to  such 
acquisitions  of  a  filiusfamilias  as  his  father  allowed 
him  to  consider  as  bis  own.  ( Vid.  Patria  Potes- 
tas.) According  to  strict  law,  the  peculium  was 
the  property  of  the  master,  but  according  to  usage 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  slave. 
Sometimes  it  was  agreed  between  master  and  stave 
that  the  slave  should  purchase  his  freedom  with  his 
peculium  when  it  amounted  to  a  certain  sum.'  If  a 
slave  was  manumitted  by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime, 
the  peculium  was  considered  to  be  given  together 
with  libertas,  unless  it  was  expressly  retained.' 
Transactions  of  borrowing  and  lending  could  take 
place  between  the  master  and  slave  with  respect  to 
the  peculium,  though  no  right  of  action  arose  on 
either  side  out  of  such  dealings,  conformably  to  a 
general  principle  of  Roman  law.^  If,  after  the 
slave's  manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt 
which  had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  could  not  recover  it.'  In  case  of  the  claim  of 
creditors  on  the  slave's  peculium,  the  debt  of  the 
slave  to  the  master  was  first  taken  into  the  account, 
and  deducted  from  the  peculium.  So  far  was  the 
law  modified,  that  in  the  case  of  the  naturales  obli- 

1.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  19.)  — 2.  (Galas,  ii..  87,  Ac.)— 3.  (Id. 
ii.,  69,  &c.)— 4.  (Saviguy,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.S14,od.  5.; 
— ^5.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,42,  and  the  note  of  Lipaina.)— 6'  (Dig. 
15,  tit.  1,  •.  53,  Da  Peculio.)— 7.  (Oaios,  i-  ,  78.)— 8.  (Pig.  12 
tit  6,  a.  04.) 
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greal  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  slaves, 
ttiat  the  labor.r  of  the  former  was  regarded  as  the 
means  by  which  an  owner  might  obtain  profit  for 
the  outlay  of  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  the 
slaves,  while  the  latter  were  chiefly  employed  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  their  master  and  his 
family,  and  in  gratifying  his  luxury  and  vanity. 
Thus  Athenaeus^  remarks  that  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans possess  10,000  or  20,000  slaves,  and  even 
•!iore ;  but  lot,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in 
a  revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Nicias. 

Slaves  either  worked  on  their  masters*  account 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  case  they  paid  their  mas- 
ters a  certain  sum  a  day),  or  they  were  let  out  by 
their  master  on  hire,  either  for  the  mines  or  any 
other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  for  wages 
(dTodo/Kt).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships  were 
usually  slaves  ;*  it  is  remarketl  as  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  seamen  of  Paralos  were  free- 
men.' These  slaves  belonged  either  to  the  state 
or  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out  to  the  state 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  appears  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  kept  large  gangs  of 
slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out,  and 
found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  investing  their  capi- 
tal. Great  numbers  were  required  for  the  mines, 
and  in  most  cases  the  mine  lessees  would  be 
obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they  wanted. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  preserved 
by  Suidas,*  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
150,000  slaves  who  worked  in  the  mines  and  were 
employed  in  country  labour.  Generally  none  but 
inferior  slaves  were  confined  in  these  mines :  they 
worked  in  chains,  and  numbers  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere.*  We  cannot  cal- 
culate with  accuracy  what  was  the  usual  rate  of 
profit  which  a  slave  proprietor  obtained.  The  thir- 
y-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to 
the  father  of  Demosthenes  annually  produced  a  net 
profit  of  30  minaSy  their  purchase  value  being  190 
minas,  and  the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  12 
minas,  their  purchass  value  being  40  minas.*  The 
leather- workers  of  Timarchus  produced  to  their 
masters  two  oboli  a  day,  the  overseers  three :' 
Nicias  paid  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired.*  The  rate  of  profit  upon  the  pur- 
chase-money of  the  slaves  was  naturally  high,  as 
heir  value  was  destroyed  by  age,  and  those  who 
lied  had  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  purchases.  The 
iroprictor  was  also  exposed  to  the  great  danger  of 
heir  running  away,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pursue  them,  and  offer  rewards  for  their  recapture 
(ffwffrpa').  Antigenes  of  Rhodes  was  the  first  that 
established  !in  ensurance  of  slaves.  For  a  yearly 
contriH  .'jon  of  eight  drachmas  for  each  slave  that 
wa^  .n  the  army,  he  undertook  to  m^e  good  the 
.lue  of  the  slave  at  the  time  of  his  running  away." 
Slares  that  worked  in  the  fields  were  under  an 
overseer  {kirlTpoiroO,  to  whom  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  was  frequently  intrusted,  while 
the  master  resided  in  the  city ;  the  household  slaves 
were  under  a  steward  (ram'af),  the  female  slaves 
under  a  stewardess  (TOfiia).^^ 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly,  serve  in  the 
irmies;  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arginusae, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  slaves,^'  were  ex- 
'"eptions  to  the  general  rule. 


1.  rvi.,  p.  272,  tf.)— 2.  (Isocrat.,  Do  Pace,  p.  169,  ed.  Steph.)— 
3.  (Thacyd.,  viii.,  73.)  — 4.  (8.  v. 'A7r£ai7<^/ffaro.)  — 5.  (IWckh, 
in  the  Sliver  Mine*  of  Laurion,  p.  489,  470,  transl.)— 6.  (De- 
moaih.  in  Aphob.,  i.,p.  816.  — Bdckh,  Public  Econ.,  Ac,  i.,  p. 
100.)— 7.  (jfeschin.  in  Tim.,  p.  118.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Vect.,  iv.,  14.) 
—9.  (Xen..  Mem.,  ii.,  10,  (>  1,  2.— Pint.,  Protng.,  p.  310.)— 10. 
(Psoado-Anst.,  (Econ.,  c.  35.) -I  I.  (Xen.,  (Econ.,  xii.,  2;  ix.. 
M  )— 12.  (Pausan.,  i.,  32,  ^  3.-Schnl.  aJ  Arisloph..  Ran..  33.) 
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I  The  rights  of  possession  with  regard  to  sbre< 
,  difiTered  in  no  respect  from  any  other  property  -, 
they  could  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.*  The  con- 
dition, however,  of  Greek  slaves  was,  upon  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  Roman  ones,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Sparta,  where,  accordii.g  to 
Plutarch,*  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  be  a 
freeman,  and  the  worst  to  be  a  slave  (or  AoAeSci- 
fiovi  KoX  Tov  eXevOepov  fjutXiara  iXevOepcv  eivat,  Mh 
Tov  dovXov  iwXiaTa  dovXov).  At  Athens  especially, 
the  slaves  seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  degree  ot 
liberty  and  indulgence  which  was  never  granted  tc 
them  at  Rome*  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slave 
into  a  house  at  Athens,  it  was  the  custom  to  scat- 
ter sweetmeats  (fcara;^(;^ra),  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  a  newly-rnarried  pair.* 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slave  were  also  protect- 
ed by  the  law :  a  person  who  struck  or  maltreated 
a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action  (i^eoc  yp*^)  *>  > 
.  slave,  too,  could  not  be  put  to  death  without  legal 
sentence.*  He  could  even  take  shelter  from  tbe 
cruelty  of  his  master  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and 
there  claun  the  privilege  of  being  sold  by  him  (ir^- 
(Tcv  alreiadai'').  The  person  of  a  slave,  however, 
was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a  freeman 
his  offences  were  punished  with  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, which  was  the  last  mode  of  punishment  in- 
flicted on  a  freeman  ;*  he  was  not  believed  upoo 
his  oath,  but  his  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  was 
always  taken  with  torture.    {Vid.  Basanob.) 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatment  of 
slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  unfre 
quent  ;*  but  these  insurrections  in  Attica  were  usq 
ally  confined  to  the  mining  slaves,  who  were  treater 
with  more  severity  than  the  others.  On  one  occs 
sion  they  murdered  their  guards,  took  possession  ui 
the  fortifications  of  Sunium,  and  from  this  poiii> 
ravaged  the  country  for  a  considerable  time.** 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Atliene, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to  lib- 
erate a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  from  a 
passage  of  Plautus."  Those  who  were  manamilted 
luireXevOepoi)  did  not  become  citizens,  as  they  migtit 
at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condition  of  metics. 
They  were  obliged  to  honour  their  former  master 
as  their  patron  (Trpoarar^r),  and  to  fulfil  certain 
duties  towards  him,  the  neglect  of  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  iUfj  (nroaraaiovj  by  which  ihey 
might  again  be  sold  into  slavery.  {Vid,  Libebtcs, 
Greek;  An02TA2I0Y  AlKH.) 

Respecting  the  public  slaves  at  Athens,  see  Db- 

M08I0I. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  slaves  at 
Athens,'*  which  Bockh"  supposes  was  three  ob<^i 
a  year  for  each  slave. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Petitus,  Uz 
AH.,  ii.,  6,  p.  254,  &c. — Reitermeier.  Gf*ck.  der 
Sdaverei  in  Griechenla^d,  Berl.,  1789,— Limburf 
Brouwer,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  de*  Gnrs,  iii., 
p.  267.  &c.--Wachsmuth,  Hdl.  Alt,,  I.,  i,  p.  171 
— Gottling,  De  Notione  Servitutis  ajmd  AristetfUm 
Jen.,  I821.--Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Grieck  Stoats 
alt,,  ^  114. — Becker,  Chariklea,  ii.,  p.  20,  Ac 

1.  (Dem.  in  PauUenot.,  p.  W?  ;  in  Aphob..  p.  831 ;  la  (•»- 
tor.,  i.,  p.  871.)— 2.  (Lye,  28.)— 3.  (Compare  Plut,  D*  GarruL, 
18.  — Xen.,  De  Rep.  Athcn.,  i.,  12.)  —4.  (Ariatonli.,  Piuu, .« 
with  schol.— Demosth.  in  Steph.,  p.  1123,  29.— Polh.i,  OtoiB^ 
iii.,  77.— Hesvxh.  &nd  Snidas,  s.  v.  ILanxivpM-n.)  -i  /De» 
in  Mid.,  p.  529.  — jEKhin.  in  Tim.,  p.  41.  — Xen.,  De  R'P 
Athen.,  i.,  10.— Athen.,  vi..  p.  967, /.  —  Mvier,  Alt.  Pi**..  P- 
322,  &c.)— 6.  (Eurip..  Hec,  287, 288.— Antiph.,  De  Od.  Df  wd . 
p.  728.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Thee.,  3«.— Pollux,  Ont^m.,  \ii,  IS.— Mewr 
Att.  Proc.,  p  403,  Ac.)— 8.  (Dem.  in  Timoer.,  p.  758.)  — » 
(Plat.,  Leg.,  vi.,  p.  777.r-10.  (Alhciu,  vi..  p.  272,/.)-II.  (Ci 
•in.,  ii.,  5,  7.)— 12.  (Xea,  De  Voct.,  iv.,  25.) -13.  (Wli  £««»• 
*!«•...  ii..  p  47.  48  > 
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SERVUS  (Ro»  n),  SE'RVITUS.  "  Servitus  est 
vTutitutio  juris  gentium  qua  quis  dominio  alieno 
',mira  ncturam  subjicilur.^'^  Gains  also  considers 
the  potestas  of  a  master  over  a  slave  as  '*  juris  gen- 
:ium.^^^  The  Romans  viewed  liberty  as  the  natural 
state,  and  slavery  as  a  status  or  condition  which 
was  contrary  to  the  natural  state.  The  mutual  re- 
lation of  slave  and  master  among  the  Romans  was 
expressed  by  the  terms  servus  and  dominus ;  and 
the  power  and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  over 
and  in  the  slave  was  expressed  by  dominium.  The 
term  dominium  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a 
slav^,  pointed  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  ob- 
ject of  ownership,  and  a  slave,  as  one  of  the  res 
mancipi,  was  classed  with  other  objects  of  owner- 
ship. The  word  potestas  was  also  applied  to  the 
master's  power  over  the  slave,  and  the  same  word 
was  used  to  express  the  father's  power  over  his 
children.  The  boundaries  between  the  patria  and 
dominica  potestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  but 
the  child  had  certain  legal  capacities  which  were 
altogether  wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
The  master  had  no  potestas  over  the  slave  if  he 
had  merely  a*' nudum  jus  Quirilium  in  servo:''  it  was 
necessary  that  the  slave  should  be  his  in  bonis  at 
'east.' 

According  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  Roman 
law,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  that  the  master  could  treat  the  slave  as 
he  pleased ;  he  could  sell  him,  punish  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Positive  morality,  however,  and  the 
socidl  intercourse  that  must  always  subsist  between 
a  master  and  the  slaves  who  are  immediately  about 
hiir.,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  slavery.  Still  we 
read  of  acts  of  great  cruelty  committed  by  masters 
in  the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  periods, 
and  the  lex  Petronia  was  enacted  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  slave.  ( Vid.  Lex  Petronia,  p.  684.)  The 
original  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave,  which 
Gaius  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus  gentium, 
was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus,  which 
enacted  that,  if  a  man  put  his  slave  to  death  with- 
out sufficient  reason  (sine  causa),  he  was  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  killed  another  man's 
slave.  The  constitution  applied  to  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  all  who  were  under  the  imperium  Roma- 
num.*  The  same  constitution  also  prohibited  the 
cruel  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters,  by  enact- 
ing, that  if  the  cruelty  of  the  master  was  intolera- 
ble, be  might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave,  and 
Lhe  slave  was  empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.'  A  constitution  of  Claudius 
enacted,  that  if  a  man  exposed  his  slaves  who 
were  infirm,  they  should  become  free ;  and  the  con- 
stitution also  declared,  that  if  they  were  put  to  death, 
the  act  should  be  murder.'  It  was  also  enacted,^ 
that  in  sales  of  division  of  property,  slaves,  such  as 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  should  not  be  separated. 

A  slave  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His  co- 
habitation with  a  woman  was  contubernium,  and 
\o  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children  was 
recognised.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  considered 
an  impediment  to  marriage  afler  manumission : 
thus,  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  marry  his  man- 
•jniitled  sister.' 

A  slave  :ould  have  no  property.  He  was  not  in- 
japable  of  acquiring  property,  but  his  acquisitions 
belonged  to  bis  master,  which  Gaius  considers  to 
be  a  rule  of  the  jus  gentium.*  A  slave  could  ac- 
quire for  his  master  by  mancipatio,  traditio,  stipula- 
;io,  or  in  any  other  way.     In  this  capacity  of  the 


1.  (Florent.,  Dig.  1,  tit.  5,  s.  4.)  -  2.  (i.,  58.)  —  3.  (Gains,  i,, 
M.)-4.  (Id.,  i.,  52,  *c.)— 5.  (Senec,  De  Benef.,  iii.,  22.)— 6. 
(Saeton.,  Claud.,  25.)— 7.  (Cod.,  iu.,  Ut.  38,  •.  U.)— 8.  (Dig.  28, 
:it.2.  t.  I4.)-9.(»..52)  *      * 


slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not  keep,  his  condi- 
tion was  assimilated  to  that  of  a  filiusfamilias,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If  one  person  had  t 
nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave,  and  he  was  anoth- 
er's in  bonis,  his  acquisitions  belonged  to  the  person 
whose  he  was  in  bonis.  If  a  man  possessed  an- 
other man's  slave  or  a  free  person,  he  only  acquired 
through  the  slave  in  two  cases  :  he  was  entitled  to 
all  that  the  slave  acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of 
the  property  of  the  possessor  (««  re  ejus),  and  he  was 
entitled  to  all  that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own 
labour  {ex  operis  suis) ;  the  law  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  ususfruc- 
tus  only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or 
free  persons  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  them- 
selves, according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.^ 
If  a  slave  was  appointed  heres,  he  could  only  ac- 
cept the  hereditas  with  the  consent  of  his  master, 
and  he  acquired  the  hereditas  for  his  master:  in 
the  same  way  the  slave  acquired  a  legacy  for  his 
master.* 

A  master  could  also  acquire  possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  usu- 
capion ;'  but  the  owner  must  have  the  possession  of 
the  slave  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  possession 
through  him,  and,  consequently,  a  man  could  not 
acquire  possession  by  means  of  a  pignorated  slave. 
{Vid  PioNus.)  A  bonae  fidei  possessor,  that  is, 
one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be  his  own,  could  ac- 
quire possession  through  him  in  such  cases  as  he 
could  acquire  property;  consequently,  a  pledgee 
could  not  acquire  possession  through  a  pignorated 
slave,  though  he  had  the  possession  of  him  bona 
fide,  for  this  bona  (ides  was  not  that  which  is  meant 
in  the  phrase  bonae  fidei  possessor.  The  usufructu- 
arius  acquired  possession  through  the  slave  in  the 
same  cases  in  which  the  bonae  fidei  possessor  ac- 
quired it.' 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  factors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  thi 
management  of  business  {vid.  Institoria  Actio, 
&c.),  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  large  amount, 
there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  allowing  the 
slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as  his  own :  this 
was  his  peculium,  a  term  also  applicable  to  such 
acquisitions  of  a  filiusfamilias  as  his  father  allowed 
him  to  consider  as  his  own.  ( Vid.  Patria  Potes- 
tas.) According  to  strict  law,  the  peculium  was 
the  property  of  the  master,  but  according  to  usage 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  slave. 
Sometimes  it  was  agreed  between  master  and  slave 
that  the  slave  should  purchase  his  freedom  with  his 
peculium  when  it  amounted  to  a  certain  sum.'  If  a 
slave  was  manumitted  by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime, 
the  peculium  was  considered  to  be  given  together 
with  libertas,  unless  it  was  expressly  retained.' 
Transactions  of  borrowing  and  lending  could  take 
place  between  the  master  and  slave  with  respect  to 
the  peculium,  though  no  right  of  action  arose  on 
either  side  out  of  such  dealings,  conformably  to  a 
general  principle  of  Roman  law.'  If,  afler  the 
slave's  manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt 
which  had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  could  not  recover  it.'  In  case  of  the  claim  of 
creditors  on  the  slave's  peculium,  the  debt  of  the 
slave  to  the  roaster  was  first  taken  into  the  account, 
and  deducted  from  the  peculium.  So  far  was  the 
law  modified,  that  in  the  case  of  the  naturales  obit- 

1.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  19.)  — 2.  (Gaius,  ii..  87,  Ac.)— 3.  (Id. 
ii.,  89,  &c.)— 4.  (Saviguy,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.314,ed.  5.) 
—5.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ziv.,  42,  and  the  note  of  Lipsiaa.)— 6.  (Dig. 
15,  tit.  1,  8.  53,  De  Peculio.)— 7.  (Gaios,  i-  ,  78.)— &  <Dig.  12 
Ut.  0,  •.  64.) 
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^tkines,  as  the  Romans  called  them,  between  mas- 
ter and  slave,  a  fidejussor  could  be  bound  fur  a 
slave,  whether  the  creditor  was  an  extraneus,  or  a 
dominus  to  whom  the  slave  was  indebted. 

A  naturalis  obligatio  might  also  result  from  the 
dealings  of  a  slave  with  oiher  persons  than  his  mas- 
ter ;  but  the  master  was  not  at  all  affected  by  such 
dealings.  The  master  was  only  bound  by  the  acts 
and  dealings  of  the  slave  when  the  slave  was  em- 
{)Ioye()  as  his  agent  or  instrument,  in  which  case 
ihe  master  might  be  liable  to  an  actio  Ezkrcitoria 
oi  Institobia.*  There  was,  of  course,  an  actio 
against  the  master  when  the  slave  acted  by  his  or- 
ders. (Vf^.  Jussu,  Quod,  dec.)  If  a  slave  or  filius- 
familias  traded  with  his  peculium  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  dominus  or  father,  the  peculium  and  all 
that  was  produced  by  it  were  divisible  among  the 
creditors  and  master  or  father  in  due  proportions 
(pro  rata  portion t) ;  and  \i  any  of  the  creditors  com- 
plained of  getting  less  than  his  share,  he  had  a 
tributoria  actio  against  the  ma.ster  or  father,  to 
whom  the  law  gave  the  power  of  distribution  among 
the  creditors.'  The  master  was  not  liable  for  any- 
thing oeyond  the  amount  of  the  peculium,  and  his 
own  demand  was  payable  first.'  Sometimes  a  slave 
would  have  another  slave  under  him,  who  had  a 
peculium  with  respect  to  the  first  slave,  just  as  the 
slave  had  a  peculium  with  respect  to  his  master. 
On  this  practice  was  founded  the  distinction  be- 
tween servi  ordinarii  and  vicarii.*  These  subordi- 
nate peculia  were,  however,  legally  considered  as 
included  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  case  of 
a  slave  dying,  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the  edict 
required  that  any  aciion  in  respect  of  the  peculium 
must  be  brought  within  a  year.'  If  a  slave  or  fil- 
iusfamilias  had  carried  on  dealings  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  master  or  father, 
tlioic  might  be  an  action  against  the  master  or  fa- 
ther in  respect  of  such  dealings,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  proved  that  he  had  derived  advantage  from  them. 
This  was  called  the  actio  de  in  rem  verso,'  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  actio  as  that  de  peculio. 
That  was  said  ^Hn  rem  pairis  dominive  vcrsurn'* 
which  turned  out  for  his  advantage.  For  instance, 
if  a  slave  borrowed  ten  sestertia  and  paid  them  to 
the  master's  creditors,  the  master  was  bound  to 
pay  the  loan,  and  the  lender  had  an  actio  against 
him  de  in  rem  verso.  If  the  slave  paid  any  part 
of  the  borrowed  sum  to  his  master's  creditors,  the 
master  was  liable  to  the  lender  for  the  amount  so 
applied ,  and  if  the  slave  had  wasted  the  other  part, 
the  mastei  was  bound  to  make  that  good  to  the 
amount  of  the  slave's  peculium ;  but  still  with  this 
provision,  that  the  amount  of  the  slave's  peculium 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  first  deducting  from  it 
what  he  owed  to  the  master.  The  case  was  the 
same  with  the  peculium  of  a  son  and  a  slave. 
Thus,  as  Gaius  observes,^,  the  actio  de  peculio  and 
de  in  rem  verso  was  one  actio,  but  contained  two 
condemnations. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  slave  and 
mascer,  that  the  master  acquired  no  rights  against 
the  slave  in  consequence  of  his  delicts.  Other  per- 
sons might  obtain  rights  against  a  slave  in  conse- 
quence of  his  delicts,  but  their  right  could  not  be 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  slave  was  manumit- 
ted.' They  had,  however,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  slave's  master  for  damages,  and  if  the  master 
would  not  pay  the  damages,  he  muni  give  up  the 
slave.  (Vid.  Noxa.)  The  slave  was  protected 
against  injury  from  other  persons.  If  the  slave 
was  killed,  the  master  might  either  prosecute  the 


1.  (Gaius,  iT.,  71.)— 2.  (Id.,  iv.,  72,  &c.)-3.  {D\g.  14,  tit.  4, 
De  Tnbaiorifi  Action©.)— 4.  (Dig.  15,  tit.  1.  •.  17.)— 5.  (Dip. 
1ft,  tit.  3,  s.  1,  vrhich  contains  the  words  of  the  Edict.) — 6. 
(Digr.  1ft,  tit.  3.)— 7.  (iv.,  73,  and  the  note  on  c.  73.)— 8.  (Gains, 
> » 77.) 


killer  for  a  capRal  offence,  or  sue  for  damafes  uir 
der  the  lex  Aquilia.*  (Vid.  Aquilia  Lex,  Injciu; 
The  master  had  also  a  prstoria  actio  in  dupluni 
against  those  who  corrupted  his  slave  {senms,  serva) 
and  led  him  into  bad  practices  :'  the  in  dunlum  was 
to  twice  the  amount  of  the  estimated  damage.  He 
had  also  an  action  against  a  person  who  committer; 
stuprum  with  his  female  slave.' 

A  runaway  slave  {fvgitivux)  could  not  lawfully  Ik-. 
received  or  harboured ;  to  conceal  him  was  furium 
The  master  was  entitled  to  pursue  him  wbererei 
he  pleased,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  authorities  td 
give  him  aid  in  recovenng  the  slave.  It  was  the 
object  of  various  laws  to  check  the  ninniog  away 
of  slaves  in  every  way,  and,  accordingly,  a  runaway 
slave  could  not  legally  be  an  object  of  sale.  A 
class  of  persons  called  fugitivarii  made  it  their 
business  to  recover  runaway  slaves  The  rigliis  ol 
the  master  over  the  slave  were  in  no  way  arfecied 
by  his  running  away ;'  there  was  a  lex  Fabia  on 
this  subject,  and  apparently  two  senatus  consulia  ai 
least.' 

A  person  was  a  slave  either  jure  gentium  or  jure 
civili.  A  person  was  bom  a  slave  jure  gcniium 
whose  mother  was  a  slave  when  she  gave  kiia 
birth  ;•  for  it  was  a  legal  principle,  that  the  status 
of  those  who  were  not  begotten  in  justs  nuptiswas 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  moment  of  the  birth.  A 
slave  born  in  the  master's  house  was  verna  \  but 
it  was  also  a  principle  of  Roman  law,  that  the  status 
of  a  person  who  was  begotten  in  justs  nuptix  was 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  conception.  At  a  later 
period  the  rule  of  law  was  established,  that,  though 
a  woman  at  the  time  of  the  birth  might  be  a  slave, 
still  her  child  was  free,  if  the  mother  had  been  free 
at  any  lime  reckoning  backward  from  the  time  oi 
the  birth  to  the  time  of  the  conception.'  There 
were  various  cases  of  children  the  offspring  oft 
free  parent  and  a  slave,  as  to  which  positive  law 
provided  whether  the  children  should  be  free  or 
slaves.'    ( Vtd.  Senatus  Gonbultum  Clacoukci  ) 

A  person  became  a  slave  by  capture  in  war,  also 
jure  gentium.  Captives  in  war  were  sold  as  be- 
longing to  the  oerarinm,  or  distributed  amon^  the 
soldiers  by  lot.'  In  reference  to  the  practice  of 
selling  prisoners  with  a  crown  on  their  heads,  wc 
find  the  expression  **  9ub  corona  vcmre^  vcitdcre.*'^* 

A  free  person  might  become  a  slave  in  various 
ways  in  consequence  of  positive  law,  jure  civili 
This  was  the  case  with  incensi  {vid.  Caput),  and 
those  who  evaded  military  service."  In  certain 
cases,  a  man  became  a  slave  if  he  allowed  bimsell 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in  orcfer  to  defraud  the  porrha- 
ser ;  and  a  free  wx)man  who  cohabited  with  a  slave 
might  be  reduced  to  the  same  condition,  (^'ii'- 
Senatus  Consultum  Claudi  anum.)  Under  the  Em- 
pire, the  rule  was  established  that  peraons  con- 
demned to  death,  to  the  mines,  and  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  lost  their  freedom,  and  their  property 
was  confiscated,  whence,  concludes  Gains,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  lose  the  testament!  factio."  But 
this  was  not  the  earlier  law.  A  person  so  cop 
demned,  though  he  lost  his  freedom,  had  no  master, 
and,  consequently,  the  hereditates  and  legacies  whicb 
were  left  to  him  were  simply  void,  for  such  a  per- 
son was  "pcena  serous^  non  Casaris."^*  A  nan 
never  lost  his  freedom  by  usucapion.'*  Acconiing 
to  the  old  law,  a  manifestiis  fur  was  liable  to  a  cap- 
italis  pcena,  and  was  addicted  {addiedatuf)  to  the 
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person  whose  property  be  had  stolen ;  but  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  effect  of  the  addictio  was  to 
make  him  a  servus,  or  to  put  him  ia  the  condition 
of  an  adjudicatus.^ 

By  a  constitutio  or  senatus  consultum  of  Claudi- 
UB,*  a  freedman  who  misconducted  himself  towards 
his  patron  was  reduced  to  his  former  state  of  sla- 
very. But  this  was  not  the  rule  of  law  in  the  time 
of  Nero.'    {Vid.  Patronus,  Jjibbrtus.) 

The  state  of  slavery  was  terminated  by  Manu- 
iiissio.  It  was  also  terminated  by  various  positive 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  the  slave, 
or  punishment  to  the  master.  The  Sbnatus  Con- 
sultum SiLANiANUM  is  an  example  of  the  former ; 
and  various  subsequent  constitutions  gave  freedom 
to  slaves  who  discovered  the  perpetrators  of  cer- 
tain crimes.*  Liberty  might  also  be  acquired  by 
the  prescriptio  temporis.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  it  might  be  acquired,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  by  becoming  a  monk  or  a 
spiritual  person ;'  but  if  the  person  left  his  monas- 
tery for  a  secular  life,  or  rambled  about  in  the 
towns  or  the  country,  he  might  be  reduced  to  his 
former  servile  condition. 

There  were  slaves  that  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  called  servi  publici :  they  had  the  testamenti 
factio  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  proper- 
ty,* from  which  circumstance  it  appears  that  they 
were  viewed  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  the 
slaves  of  private  persons. 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  condi- 
tion of  slaves  in  their  relation  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  sla- 
very among  the  Romans,  of  the  sale  and  value  of 
slaves,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  they 
were  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment. 

Slaves  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  wo  have  any  record,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  under  the  kings  and  in  the 
earhest  ages  of  the  Republic.  The  different  trades 
and  the  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  clients  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small  farms  in 
the  country  were  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  labours  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his  own  family. 
But,  as  the  territories  of  the  Roman  state  were  ex- 
tended, the  patricians  obtained  possession  of  large 
estates  out  of  the  ager  publicus,  since  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Romans  to  deprive  a  conquered 
people  of  part  of  their  land.  These  estates  proba- 
bly required  a  larger  number  of  hands  for  their 
cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obtained  among 
the  free  population ;  and  since  the  freemen  were 
:;onstantly  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their  work 
to  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be  cultiva- 
ted almost  entu-ely  by  slave  labour.^  Through  war 
and  commerce  slaves  could  easily  be  obtained,  and 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  theur  number  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  poorer  cl  iss  of  freemen  was  thrown 
'ilmost  entirely  out  of  employment.  This  sU^^  of 
things  was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  Li- 
cinius  and  the  Gracchi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of 
public  land  which  a  person  might  possess  ;*  and 
we  know  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Licinian 
.-ogations  that  a  certain  number  of  freemen  should 
be  employed  on  every  estate.*  This  regulation, 
however,  was  probably  of  little  avail :  the  lands 
still  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  cultivated  by 
slaves,  although,  u;  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic, 
we  find  that  Julius  Caesar  attempted  to  remedy 
this  stale  of  things  to  some  extent,  by  enacting 
'^hat,  of  those  persons  who  attended  to  cattle,  a  third 
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should  always  be  freoraen.^  In  Sicily,  which  sup 
plied  Rome  with  so  great  a  quantity  of  corn,  thf 
number  of  agricultural  slaves  was  immense :  the 
oppressions  to  which  they  were  exposed  drove 
them  twice  to  open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers 
enabled  them  to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power. 
The  first  of  these  servile  wars  began  in  B.C.  134. 
and  ended  in  B.C.  132,  and  the  second  commenced 
in  B.C.  102,  and  lasted  almost  four  years. 

Long,  however,  after  it  had  become  the  custom 
to  employ  large  gangs  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation 
of  tho  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as 
personal  attendants  still  continued  to  be  small. 
Persons  in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to 
have  had  one  only  to  wait  upon  them,"  who  was 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  his  master.  wiCb 
the  word  por  (that  is,  puer)  affixed  to  it,  as  Caipor, 
Luciport  mareiporf  Publipor,  Quinlipor,  6&c. ;  and 
hence  Quintilian'  says,  long  before  whose  time  lux- 
ury had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attend- 
ants, that  such  names  no  longer  existed.  Cato. 
when  he  went  to  Spain  as  consul,  only  took  thre( 
slaves  with  him.*  But  during  the  latter  times  of 
the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the  number 
of  domestic  slaves  greatly  increased,  and  in  every 
family  of  importance  there  were  separate  slaves  to 
attend  to  all  the  necessities  of  domestic  life.  It 
was  considered  a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  keep  a 
considerable  number  of  slaves.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
describing  the  meanness  of  Piso*s  housekeeping, 
says,  *'  Idem  coquus,  idem  atriensis :  pistor  domi  mU- 
/iM."*  The  first  question  asked  respecting  a  per 
son's  fortune  was  "  Quot  vaseit  9ervot  '"•  Horace^ 
seems  to  speak  of  ten  alaves  as  the  lowest  num- 
ber which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumslance» 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  praetor  I'ullius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.*  The  im 
mense  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  constan* 
wars  of  the  Republic,  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  augmented  the  number  of  slaves  to  a 
prodigious  extent  The  statement  of  Athenasus,* 
that  very  many  Romans  possessed  10,000  and 
20,000  slaves,  and  even  more,  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  a  freedman  under  Augustus,  who 
had  lost  much  property  in  the  civil  wars,  left  at  his 
death  as  many  as  4116.^^  Two  hundred  was  no 
unconmion  number  for  one  person  to  keep,^^  and 
Augustus  permitted  even  a  person  that  was  exiled 
to  take  twenty  slaves  or  freedmen  with  him."  The 
mechanical  arts,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  clientes,  were  now  entirely  exercised  by 
slaves ',"  a  natural  growth  of  things,  for  where 
slaves  perform  certain  duties  or  practise  certain 
arts,  such  duties  or  arts  will  be  thought  degrading 
to  a  freeman.  It  must  nut  be  forgotten  that  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  required  an  immense 
niunber  of  slaves  trained  for  the  purpose.  ( Vid. 
Gladiatores.)  Like  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  the  gla* 
diators  in  Italy  rose  in  B.C.  73  against  their  op 
pressors,  and,  under  the  able  generalship  of  Sparta- 
cus,  defeated  a  Roman  consular  army,  and  were 
not  subdued  till  B.C.  71,  when  60,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle.** 

Under  the  Empire,  various  enactments,  mention- 
ed above  (p.  883),  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruel- 
ty of  masters  towards  their  slaves ;  but  the  spread 
of  Christianity  tended  most  to  amehorate  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  though  the  possession  of  them  was 
for  a  long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contra- 
ry to  Christian  justice.     The  Christian  writers. 
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howd  ler,  incQieatett  the  duty  of  acting  towards 
them  as  we  would  be  acted  by,^  but  down  to  the 
age  oi'  Theodosius  wealthy  persons  still  continued 
to  keep  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand.'  Jus- 
tinian did  tiuch  to  promote  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery,  but  the  number  of  slaves  was  again  in- 
creased by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
north,  who  not  only  brought  with  them  their  own 
slaves,  who  were  chiefly  Sclavi  or  Sclavonians 
( whence  our  word  */arc),  but  also  reduced  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  But  all  the  various  classes 
of  slaves  became  merged,  in  course  of  time,  into  the 
udscripti  glebae  or  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves  have  been  pointed  out  above.  Under 
the  Republic,  one  of  the  chief  supplies  was  prison- 
ers taken  in  war,  who  were  sold  by  the  qu»stor8^ 
with  a  crown  on  their  heads  (see  above,  p.  884), 
and  usually  on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  as 
the  care  of  a  large  number  of  captives  was  incon- 
venient. Consequently,  slavedealers  usually  ac- 
companied an  army,  and  frequently,  ailer  a  great 
battle  had  been  gained,  many  thousands  were  sold 
at  once,  when  the  slavedealers  obtained  them  for  a 
mere  nothing.  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  on  one  oc- 
casion, slaves  were  sold  for  four  drachma  each. 
The  slave-trade  was  also  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Carthage,  De- 
les was  the  chief  mart  for  this  traffic.  When  the 
Oilician  pirates  had  possession  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  many  as  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have 
been  imported  and  sold  there  in  one  day.*  A  large 
number  came  from  Thrace  and  the  countries  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  was  from 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  fre- 
(jiiently  read  of  Phrygians,  Lycians,  Cappadocians, 
Cv(;.,  as  slaves. 

The  trade  of  slavedealers  {mangones)  was  con- 
s."  lered  disreputable,  and  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  of  merchants  {mangones  non  mercatorcs 
scd  vcnaliciarii  appcllantur^) ;  but  it  was  very  lucra- 
tive, and  great  fortunes  were  frequently  realized 
from  it.  The  slavedealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  charac- 
ter.' Martial'  mentions  another  celebrated  slave- 
dealer  in  his  time,  of  the  name  of  Gargilianus. 

Slaves  were  usually  sold  by  auction  at  Rome. 
They  were  placed  either  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
de  lapide  cmtus*)  or  a  raised  platform  {ccUasia^),  so 
that  every  one  might  see  and  handle  them,  even  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers 
usually  took  care  to  have  them  stripped  naked,^"  for 
slavedealers  had  recourse  to  as  many  tricks  to  con- 
ceal personal  defects  as  the  horse-jockeys  of  mod- 
ern times  :  sometimes  purchasers  called  in  the  ad- 
vice of  medical  men."  Slaves  of  great  beauty  and 
rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public  gaze  in  the  com- 
mon slave-market,  but  were  shown  to  purchasers 
in  private  {arcana  taJmlata  colas ta^*).  Newly-im- 
wirted  slaves  had  their  feet  whitened  with  chalk," 
and  those  that  came  from  the  East  had  their  ears 
bored,**  which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavery 
among  many  Eastern  nations.  The  slave-market, 
like  all  other  markets,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  a;diles,  who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts 
resp<;cting  the  sile  of  slaves.  The  character  of 
the  slave  vos  set  forth  in  a  scroll  {tiiulus)  hanging 
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around  his  neck,  which  was  a  warranty  to  toe 
purchaser  :^  the  vendor  was  bound  to  announce 
fairly  all  his  defects,*  and  if  he  gave  a  false  accoont. 
had  to  take  him  back  within  six  months  from  the 
time  of  his  sale,'  or  make  up  to  the  purchaser  what 
the  latter  had  lost  through  obtaining  an  inferior 
kind  («f  slave  to  what  had  been  warranted.*  The 
vendor  might,  however,  use  general  terms  of  com 
mendation  without  being  bound  to  make  thee 
good.*  The  chief  points  which  the  vendor  had  to 
warrant  were  the  health  of  the  slave,  especialh 
freedom  from  epilepsy,  and  that  he  had  not  a  tpo 
dency  to  thievery,  running  away,  or  committit'; 
suicide."  The  nation  of  a  slave  was  considered 
important,  and  had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor  • 
Slaves  sold  without  any  warranty  wore  at  the  timt 
of  sale  a  cap  {pileus)  upon  their  head.*  Slaves 
newly  imported  were  generally  preferred  for  com- 
mon work :  those  who  had  served  long  were  con- 
sidered artful  {veteratores^) ;  and  the  pertncss  and 
impudence  of  those  born  in  their  master's  house 
{vema :  see  above,  p.  884)  were  proverbial  {rcrne 
procaces^*). 

The  value  of  slaves  depended,  of  course,  upon 
their  qualifications  ;  but  under  the  Empire,  the  in- 
crease of  luxury  and  the  corruption  of  morals  letf 
purchasers  to  pay  immense  sums  lor  beautifu. 
slaves,  or  such  as  ministered  to  the  caprice  or 
whim  of  the  purchaser.  Eunuchs  always  fetched 
a  very  high  price,"  and  Martial**  speaks  of  beauti- 
ful boys  who  sold  for  as  much  as  100,000  or  SOO,UO0 
sesterces  each  (886/.  8*.  4rf.,  and  1770/.  16*.  9d.). 
A  morio  or  fool  sometimes  sold  for  20,000  seaicT 
ces."  Slaves  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  an> 
art  which  might  bring  in  profit  to  their  owners  also 
sold  for  a  large  sum.  Thus  literary  men  and  doc- 
tors frequently  fetched  a  high  price,"  and  alsc 
slaves  fitted  for  the  stage,  as  we  see  from  Cieeio's 
speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Roscius.  Female  slaves 
who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  prosii 
tution  were  also  dear :  sometimes  60  minae  wca 
paid  for  a  girl  of  this  kind."  Five  hundred  drachmse 
Cperhaps  at  that  time  about  18/.)  seem  to  have 
been  a  fair  price  for  a  good  ordinary  slave  in  the 
time  of  Horace. "  In  the  fourth  century,  a  slave  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  was  valued  at  25  solid!  o: 
aurei."  {Vid.  Aurdm,  p.  129.)  In  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  legal  valuation  of  slaves  was  as  follows : 
common  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  were  ^-alued 
at  20  solid!  apiece,  and  under  ten  years  of  age  at 
half  that  sum ;  if  they  were  artificers  they  were 
worth  30  solid! ;  if  notarii,  50  ;  if  medical  men  or 
midwives,  60 ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years  of  age  were 
worth  30  solidi,  above  that  age,  60,  and,  if  they  were 
artificers  also,  as  much  as  70.**  Female  slaves,  un- 
less possessed  of  personal  attractions,  were  general- 
ly cheaper  than  male.  Six  hundred  sesterces  (about 
5/.)  were  thought  too  much  for  .a  slave  girl  of  indil- 
ferent  character  in  the  time  of  Martial,"  and  two 
aurei  or  solidi  were  not  considered  so  low  a  price 
for  a  slave  girl  {ancilla)  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  as 
to  occasion  doubt  of  her  having  come  honestly  intc 
the  hands  of  the  vendor.**  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  value  of  fenuh^ 
slaves  was  equal  to  that  of  males ;  this  may  prob 
ably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
supply  of  slaves  was  not  so  abundant  then  as  ai 
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(Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  a.  31,  *  21.)-«.  (Gell.,  vii.,  4.)— 9.  (Ter.,  Heaou. 
v.,  1, 16.)-10.  (Hor.,  Sat.  ii.,  0,  M.— Mart.,  i.,  48 ;  x.,  3.)-H 
(Plm.,  Tii.,  39,  t.  40  )— 13.  (iii.,  08 ;  xi.,  70.)— 13.  (Mart.,  riu 
13.)— 14.  (Sueton.,  De  III.  Gramm.— PUn.,  II.  N-.-ii.,  39.».40 
-15.  (Plant.,  Pers.,  ir.,  4, 113.)— 16.  (Sat.,  ii.,  7,  43.)-17.  ,r«d 
Theod.,  vii.,  tit.  13,  a.  13.)— 18.  (Cod^  ri.,  M\.  44,  a.  3.}-l».  (n 
66.)— 80.  (Dig.  47,  tiU,  8,  a.  76.) 
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earlier  vanas,  ai  d  ihat,  therefore,  recourse  was  had 
to  propagation  for  keeping  up  the  number  of  slares. 
But  under  the  Republic,  and  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Empire,  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  breed 
slaves. 

Slaves  were  divided  into  many  various  classes  : 
the  first  division  was  into  public  or  private.  The 
former  belonged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies,  and 
iheir  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon slaves.  They  were  less  liable  to  be  sold,  and 
under  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves :  they  also 
possessed  the  privilege  of  the  testamenti  factio  to 
thcj  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see  above, 
p.  885),  which  shows  that  they  were  regarded  in  a 
different  light  from  other  slaves.  Scipio,  therefore, 
on  the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago,  promised  2000  ar- 
tisans, who  had  been  taken  piisoners,  and  were 
therefore  to  be  sold  as  common  slaves,  that  they 
should  become  public  slaves  of  the  Roman  people, 
with  a  hope  of  speedy  manumission,  if  they  assisted 
him  in  the  war.'  Public  slaves  were  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  public  buildings,*  and  to  attend 
upon  magistrates  and  priests.  Thus  the  aediles 
and  qusstors  had  great  numbers  of  public  slaves 
at  their  command,'  as  had  also  the  triumviri  noc- 
turni,  who  employed  them  to  extinguish  fires  by 
night.*  They  were  also  employed  as  lictors,  jail- 
ers, executioners,  watermen,  <5tc. 

A  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  person  was 
called  /ami/m,  but  two  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a/anii/ia.*  Private  slaves  were 
divided  into  urban  (familia  urbana)  and  rustic  {fa- 
milia  rustica) ;  but  the  name  of  urban  was  given  to 
those  slaves  who  served  inthe  villa  or  country  res- 
idence as  well  as  in  the  town  house,  so  that  the 
words  urban  and  rustic  rather  characterized  the 
nature  of  their  occupations  than  the  place  where 
thsy  served  {urbana  familia  et  rustica  non  locoy  sed 
ffe.^'e  distinguitur*).  The  familia  urbana  could 
therefore  accompany  their  master  to  his  villa  with- 
out being  called  rustica  on  account  of  their  remain- 
•ng  in  the  country.  When  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  one  house,  they  were  frequently  di- 
vided into  deciiriae :'  but,  independent  of  this  divis- 
ion, they  were  arranged  in  certain  classes,  which 
held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupation.  These  classes  are :  Ordi- 
narii^  Vulgar cs,  Mediasiini,  and  Quales- Quotes  ;^  but 
it  is  doubtful  whethei  the  Literati,  or  literary  slaves, 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those  that 
were  called  Vicarii  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  834). 

Oriinani  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
housekeeping.  They  were  always  chosen  from 
those  who  had  the  confidence  of  their  master,  and 
they  generally  had  certain  slaves  under  them.  To 
this  class  the  actores,  procuratores,  and  dispensatores 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  familia  rustica  as  well  as 
the  familia  urbana,  but  in  the  former  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  villici.  They  were  stewards  or  bail- 
iffs.* To  the  same  class  also  belong  the  slaves 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  different  stores,  and  who 
correspond  to  our  housekeepers  and  butlers :  they 
are  called  ceUarii,  promij  condt^  procuralores  peni,  Jf^. 
{Vid.  Cella.) 

Vulgares  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
^ousc  who  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distinct  slaves  or 
a  distinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 
household  economy,  as  bakers  (pistores),  cooks  {co- 

1.  (L  '.,  xxxii.,  47.)— 2.  (Commra  Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  43.}— 3. 
(G«U.,  xiii.,  J?.'^--4.  (Disr.  1,  tit.  l5,  t.  1.)— 5.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16, 
».  40.)~6.  (IX  y.  50,  tir.  16,  i.  166.)— 7.  (Petron.,  47.)— 8.  (Dig. 
47,  tit.  m,  •.  15.)— 9.  (C^lum.,  i ,  7.  8.— Plin.,  Ep.,  iil.,  ls».— Cic. 
Ml  Att.,  xi.,  1.— Saet.,  Galb.,  13 ;  Vcap.,  3S.) 


qui)y  confectioners  (>hfleiarii\  picklers  {salnienuim), 
&c.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more  par- 
ticularly. This  class  also  included  the  porters  {os- 
tiarii),  the  bedchamber  slaves  {vid.  Cubicularii), 
the  litter-bearers  (Ueticarii)  {vid.  Lki^tica),  and  a). 
:  personal  attendants  of  any  kind. 

Alediaslinit .  <  Vid.  M bdi a  sti ni.  ) 
Quales-Qutilcs  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest,' 
and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  class  of  slav< '». 
{  but  in  what  respects  they  diflfered  from  the  media» 
,  tini  is  doubtful :  Becker*  imagines  they  may  haw 
.  been  a  kind  of  slaves,  quaiiquali  condiiione  viv.ntrs. 
;  which,  however,  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  their 
I  duties  or  occupations. 

I      Literati,  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  various 

purposes  by  their  roasters,  either  as  readers  {ana- 

.  gnosta)  {vid.  Acroama),  copyists  or  amanuenses 

{vid,  LiBRARii,  Amanden8I8),  6cc.     Complete  lists 

j  of  all  the  duties  performed  by  slaves  arc  given  in 

'  the  works  of  Pignorius,  Pompa,  and  Blair,  rnfennl 

to  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  slaves,  of  course,  varied  greatl> 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  hut 
they  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  severity  and  cruelty  than  among  the 
Athenians.  Originally  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  as  he  pleased:  under  the  Republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  Empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  883).  The  general  treatment 
of  slaves,  however,  was  probably  little  affected  by 
legislative  enactments.  In  early  times,  when  the 
number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated  with 
more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of  the 
family ;  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering  up 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,*  and  partook 
of  their  meals  in  common  with  their  masters, 
though  not  at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon 
benches  {subsellia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lectus. 
But  with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury 
among  masters,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners 
was  changed :  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allow- 
ed them  {dimerutum  or  demensum),  which  was  grants 
ed  to  them  either  monthly  {menstruum^)  or  daily 
{diarium*).  *rheir  chief  food  was  the  corn  called 
far,  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were  granted 
them  a  month, ^  or  one  Roman  pound  {libra)  a 
day.*  They  also  obtained  an  allowance  of  salt  and 
oil :  Cato*  allowed  his  slaves  a  sextarius  of  oil  a 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  a  year.  They  also  got 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  with  an  additional  allow 
ance  on  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,^**  and  some- 
times  fruit,  but  seldom  vegetables.  Butcher's  meat 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  ever  given  them. 

Under  the  Republic  they  were  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  the  state  was  in  such  imminent  danger. 
8000  slaves  were  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
army,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  ol 
their  bravery.** 

The  offences  of  slaves  were  punished  with  sever- 
ity, and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One  ci 
the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from  the 
familia  urbana  to  the  rustica,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters."  They  were 
frequently  beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Flau  rum)  ; 
but  these  were  such  every-day  punishments  that 
many  ^ves  ceased  almost  to  care  for  them  .  thus 
Chrysalus  says," 


I.  (I.  c.)— S.  (G«Uas,  i.,  p.  125.)— S.  (Mor.,  Ep.,  ii.,  1.  142.; 
—4.  (Plut,,  Corioh,  24.)— 5.  (PUut.,  Stich.,  i.,  2,  3.)-«.  (Hot., 
Ep.,  i.,  14,  41.— Mart.,  xi.,  108.)— 7.  (Donat.  in  Tar,,  Phoim.,  i. 
1,  tf.-Sen.,Ep.,  80.)-8.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  5,  60.)- 9.  (R.  R.,  58  ) 
—10.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rast.,  57.)~11.  (Lit.,  xxiu,  57 ;  zxit.,  14- 16.' 
—  12.  (Plant,  MmL,  Im  1, 18.  —  Tar.,  Phoim.,  ii.,  1,  20  )  ~  1| 
(Plaut.,  Bacchid.,  ii.,3, 131.) 
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*  St  ilii  iutU  ttrgoi  ruri,  at  miki  iergum  est  domiy 
Runaway  slaves  (fugilivi)  and  thieves  (fures) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark  {»itgrna)y 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  noiati  or  inscripti.^ 
Slaves  were  also  punished  by  being  hung  up  by 
their  hands  with  weights  suspended  to  their  feet,* 
or  by  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Ergastulum  or  Pis- 
trinum.  ( KiV/.  Eroastdlum,  Mola.)  The  carrying 
of  the  furca  was  a  very  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment. ( Vid.  Fu  EC  A. )  The  toilet  of  the  Roman  la- 
dies was  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  the  female  slaves,  who 
were  oilen  barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses 
for  the  slightest  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair  or  a  part  of  the  dress.^ 

Masters  might  work  their  slaves  as  many  hours 
m  the  day  as  they  pleased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
vhem  holydays  on  the  public  festivals.  At  the  festi- 
val of  Satumus  in  particular,  special  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  slaves,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  Saturnalia.  There  was  no  distinct- 
ive dress  for  slaves.  It  was  once  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  give  slaves  a  distinctive  costume,  but  it 
was  rejected,  since  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
show  them  their  number.*  Male  slaves  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  bulla,  nor  females  the 
stola,  but  otherwise  they  were  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  poor  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark  colour 
ipuUati)  and  slippers  {crepida)  {vcslis  servilis^). 

The  rites  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied  to 
slaves ;  for,  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  society,  death  was  considered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  slaves  and  free- 
men. Slaves  were  sometimes  even  buried  with 
their  masters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dii  Manes  of  slaves  {Dis  Manila). 
tt  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  duty  for  a  mas- 
ter to  bury  his  slave,  since,  we  find  that  a  person 
who  buried  the  slave  cf  another  had  a  right  of  ac- 
tion against  the  master  for  the  expenses  of  the  fu- 
nera.."  In  1726  the  burial  vaults  of  the  slaves  be- 
longing to  Augustus  and  I^ivia  were  discovered  near 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  inscriptions  were 
found,  which  have  been  illustrated  by  Bianchini  and 
Gori,  and  give  us  considerable  information  respect- 
ing the  difierent  classes  of  slaves  and  their  various 
occupations.  Other  sepulchrela  of  tU&  same  time 
have  been  also  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.' 

♦SES  (tr^f),  "  a  term  generally  supposed  to  sig- 
nify the  Tinea  of  the  Latins,  i.  e.,  the  Book-worm, 
but  used  by  Aristotle  in  a  more  extended  sense. 
That  said  to  be  formed  in  wax  would  appear  to  be 
the  Phalana  cereana ;  that  formed  in  wood  (called 
by  him  uKapi)  is  the  Tennes  faialis,  or  White  Ant ; 
that  formed  among  clothes  is  probably  the  Fkalama 
sarcitella.  Others,  says  Schneider,  hold  them  to  be 
the  Tinea  vcsiinellUy  T.  pdlinellay  and  T.  mellonella. 
It  IS  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tinea  form  a  di- 
vision of  the  genus  PAtt/ccna."* 

*SES'AMUM  {aijaojwv^  the  Scsamum  OrientaUj 
or  Eastern  Oily-grain.* 

SESCUNX.     ( Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

*SES'ELI  {aiaeXi)y  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscorides 
describes  three  species,  the  Seseli  Massiliense,  S. 
Mihiopicum,  and  S.  Peloponnesiacum.  "  The  aiaeXi 
of  Galen  is  the  first  of  these.  The  aioeTn  of  Theo- 
^hrastus  is  the  same  as  the  ropdvXiovy  namely,  the 
Tordylltum  officinale^  or  Hartwort.  The  alliance 
between  the  aiaeXi  and  tordyllium  is  pointed  out 
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by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.    AccorUing  lo  StefOieiis 

Alston,  and  others,  the  popular  name  of  the  £«»«(■ 
Massiliense  is  *  Hard  Meadow  Saxifrage,'  but  iu 
scientific  name  is  Seseli  tortuasum.  This  species  ii 
the  *  Sil  Gallicus'  of  Apicius.  It  is  also  called '  SiL 
by  Celsus.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  confounds  it 
with  the  Sil  Auicum,  a  sort  of  red  ochre,  which 
was  never  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  Sprenge 
follows  Anguillara  in  referring  the  S.  JEthupteum 
to  the  Bupleurum  fruticosum,  and  Matthiolus  m  hold- 
ing that  the  Peloponnesiacum  is  the  Ligusticum  Vel- 
oponnesiacum.*^^ 

SESTE'RTIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  which  propeKj 
belonged  to  the  silver  coinage,  in  which  it  was  one 
fourth  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  equal  U)  2^ 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  abbreviatioo 
of  semis  tertius  (sc.  nummus),  the  Roman  mode  o( 
expressing  2^."  The  word  nummus  is  oOen  ex- 
pressed with  sestertius,  and  oAen  it  stands  alone, 
meaning  sestertius. 

Hence  the  symbol  H  S  or  I  I  S,  which  is  used  to 
designate  the  sestertius.  It  stands  either  for  I.  L 
S  {Libra  Libra  tt  Semis),  or  for  IIS,  the  two  Ts 
merely  forming  the  numeral  two  (sc.  asses  or  hbTa\ 
and  the  whole  being  in  either  case  equivalent  to  du- 
pondius  et  semis. ^ 

When  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  and  the 
number  of  asses  in  the  denarius  was  made  sixteen 
instead  often  (Vi/L  As,  Denarius),  the  sestertius 
was  still  i  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  contained 
no  longer  2^,  but  4  asses.  The  old  reckoning  of  10 
asses  to  the  denarius  was  kept,  however,  in  paying 
the  troops.*  After  this  change  the  sestertius 'was 
coined  in  brass  as  well  as  in  silver ;  the  metal  used 
for  it  was  that  called  aurichalcum,  which  was  much 
finer  than  the  common  .£s,  of  which  the  asses  were 
made.^ 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii  was  called  sesUrtium, 
This  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the  c!>> 
vious  explanation  of  which  is  "IIS  (2t)  millia:' 
but  Gronovius  understands  it  as  2^  pounds  of  silrei 
{sestertium  pondus  argenti),  which  he  considers  to 
have  been  worth  originally  1000  sestertii,  and  there- 
fore to  have  represented  this  value  ever  after.*  TTic 
sestertium  was  always  a  sum  of  money,  never  a 
coin ;  the  coin  used  in  the  payment  of  large  sumi 
was  the  denarius. 

According  to  the  value  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Dbnabius  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  have 
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1.  (Mart.,  v:ii.,  75,  9.)  — 2.  (Plaut.,  Asin.,  ii.,  2,  37,  38.)— 3. 
(Ovid,  Am.,  i.,  14,  15.  —Art.  Aniat.,  iii.,  235.  —Mart.,  li.,  66  — 
Jut.,  vi.,  498,  Ac.)  —  4.  (Sen.,  De  Clem.,  i.,  24.)  —5.  (Cic.  in 
Pi«., :«.)-«.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  B.  31.)— 7.  (Pignoriua,D6  Servi*  el 
eorum  apud  Vet.  Minist.— Popma,  De  Opens  Servorum. — Blair, 
An  Ini|uiry  into  the  State  of  Slavery  among  Uie  Romaus,  Edinb., 
l83S.-Becker,  GaUua,  i.,  p.  103,  Ac.)— 8.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  v„ 
M.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 8.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  131.— Theoplir., 
II.  P.,  i.,  11.) 


the  sestertius  =0    0 

the  sestertium=8  17 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus : 

the  sestertius  =0    0    13  5 

the  sestertium=7  16  3 
The  sestertius  was  the  denomination  of  mon- 
ey almost  always  used  in  reckoning  considerable 
amounts.  There  are  a  very  few  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  denarius  for  this  purpose.  The  mode  of 
reckoning  was  as  follows : 

Sestertius=sest€rttus  nummus:=nummus. 
Sums  below  1000  sestertii  were  expressed  by  the 
numeral  adjectives  joined  with  either  of  these 
forms. 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii— tni7/«  sesterlii=^  *«*- 
tertium  (for  sestertiorum)  =M  nummi=.}\  nujsmum 
(for  nummorum)  =M  sestertii  nummi=Si  scsterhum 
nummum=:sestertium.  These  foniis  are  used  with 
the  numeral  adjectives  below  1000;  soraetimeii 
millia  is  used  instead  of  seslertia ;  sometimes  boUi 
words  are  omitted  ;  sometimes  nummum  or  sester' 
tium  is  added.    For  example,  600,000  sestertii^ 


1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  15.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  33-35.-  _ 
S3.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)-9.  (Vartt),  L.  L,  ▼.,  173,  cd.  Kil- 
ler.—Fcstus,  s.  v.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxx%'  ,  13.)— 3.  (PhaciaB,Di 
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nwenia  $c$tertia'=^e9e€tUa  mima=$esc&ntai=:sescen' 
ca  Mtttatia  nummum. 

For  sum?  of  a  thousand  aeatertia  {t.  e.^  a  million 
sejtertii)  and  upward,  the  numeral  adyerbs  in  ie* 
{dtcitM,  undeeiety  vieiest  tfe.)  ars  used,  with  which 
the  words  centena  millia  (a  hundred  thousand) 
must  be  understood.  With  these  adverbs  the  con- 
racted  genitive  plural  sestertiikm  (for  setteriiorum) 
•9  joined  in  the  ease  required  by  the  construction. 
Thus,  decU:  8esterttum==^ecies  centena  mUlia  ses- 
tcrdum-rnten  times  a  hundred  thousand  sest£rtii==. 
1,000,000  sestertii=1000  scslerlia:  ndllics  H  S= 
onllies  centena  millia  seste^iium=.ai  thousand  times 
me  himdred  thousand  8estertia=:100,000,000  ses- 
/<;r//t=  100,000  sestertia.  When  an  amount  is  de* 
scribed  by  more  thap  one  of  these  adverbs  in  im, 
they  must  be  added  together  if  the  larger  numer- 
al stands  first,  but  multiplied  when  the  smaller 
is  first ;  care,  however,  being  taken  not  to  reck- 
on the  centena  millia  which  is  understood  more 
than  once  in  the  whole  amount.  Thus  Suetonius^ 
has  millics  et  quingenties  for  150,000  sestertia,  i.  «., 
100,000,000+50,000,000=150,000.000  sestertii,  and 
immediately  after  quaterdecies  millies  for  1,400,000 
sestertia,  i  e.,  14X lOOOX  100,000  (=1,400,000,000) 
sestertii.  A  variety  was  allowed  in  these  forms: 
thus  Cicero  uses  decies  et  octingenta  millia  for  1800 
sestertia,  i.  e.,  1,000,000 -{-800,000  sestertii,  and 
fuaterdecies  for  1400  sestertia,  t.  «.,  14 X  100,000  ses- 
tertii.* 

When  the  numbers  are  written  in  cipher,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  whether  sestertii  or  sestertia 
are  meant.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  numeral  when  sestertia  are  in- 
tended, or,  in  other  words,  when  the  numeral  is  an 
adverb  in  ies.    Thus 

HS  .  M.C.=1100  sestertii;  but 
RS  .  M.  C.=HS  millies  centies 

=110,000  sestertia=l  10,000,000  ses- 
tertii. 

Wurm  (p.  24)  gives  the  following  rule :  Wlien 
the  numbers  are  divided  into  three  classes  by  points, 
the  right-hand  division  indicates  units,  the  second 
thousands,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thus, 
in.  XII.  DC  =300,000-}.12,000-f  600=312,600  ses- 
tertii. But  these  distmctions  are  by  no  means 
strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripts. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the  ses- 
tertius is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitude,  e.  g.^ 
pes  sestertius  for  2^  feet.     {Vid.  Pes.) 

SStsicrce  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
sestertius^  never  of  seslertium. 

SEVIR.    (Vid.  Eqoites,  p.  418.) 

SEX  SUFFRA'GIA.     {Vtd.  Equites,  p.  416.) 

SEXTANS.     {Vid.  As,  p.  HI.) 

SEXTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  dry  and  liquid  measure, 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  ^iarijc  of  the  latter.  It  was  one  sixth 
of  the  congius,  and  hence  its  name.  It  was  divided, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  As,  into  parts  named 
cinc/a,  sextans,  quadrans,  triens,  quincunx,  semissis, 
4c.  The  uncia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius, 
■»  a?  the  Cyathos  ;  its  sextans  was  the-efore  two 
cjrathi,  its  quadrans  three,  its  triens  four,  its  quin- 
•mnx  five,  <fec.* 

llie  following  '.able  exhibits  the  principal  Roman 
liquid  measures,  with  their  contents  in  the  English 
imperial  measure.  The  dry  measures,  which  are 
nearly  the  same,  have  been  given  under  Mooiua. 


1-  (Oour.,  10...)— a.  (in  Verr.,  U.,  i.,  J9.)— 8.  (Worn,  D« 
Pond.,  Ac.,  p.  118.) 
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Sezttfil         Otin  talB 

Culeus,     Kontaining      960  118        7-546 

Amphora,  "  48  5        7-577 

Urna,  "  24  3        7788 

Congius,  "  6  .          6-9471 

Sextarius,  "  l  -9911 

Hemina,  "  ^  -4955 

Quartarius,  *«  i  -2477 

Acetabulum,  "  j  1238 

Cyathus,  "  ^  -0825 

Ligula,  "  ^  0206 

SEXTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  uncia,  was  iht 
smallest  denomination  of  money  in  use  among  the 
Romans.*  It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uncia,  to 
other  kinds  of  magnitude.    ( Vid.  Uncia.) 

SHIPS  (i^aiif,  jrhuQv,  navis,  navigium).  The  be- 
ginning of  the  art  of  ship-building  and  of  naviga- 
tion among  the  Greeks  must  be  referred  to  a  time 
much  anterior  to  the  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Even  in  the  earliest  mythical  stories  long 
voyages  are  mentioned,  which  are  certainly  not  al- 
together poetical  fabrications,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  early  age  ships  were 
used  which  were  far  superior  to  a  simple  canoe, 
and  of  a  much  more  complicated  structure.  The 
time,  therefore,  when  boats  consisted  of  one  hollow 
tree  {Monoxyla),  or  when  ships  were  merely  rafts 
(Rates,  axe^iai)  tied  together  with  leathern  thongs, 
ropes,  and  other  substances,-  belongs  to  a  period 
of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has  reached  us, 
although  such  rude  and  simple  boats  or  rafts  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  be  used  down  to  the  latest 
times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  commOki 
among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  contact.'  ( Vid.  Codkx,  Lin- 
TEK.)  Passing  over  the  story  of  the  ship  Argo  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  we  shall  pn)ceed 
to  consider  the  ships  as  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems. 

The  numerous  fleet  with  which  the  Greeks  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  navigation  was  carried  on  in  those  times, 
however  much  of  the  detail  in  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tion may  have  arisen  from  the  poet's  own  imagina- 
tion. In  the  Homeric  catalogue  it  is  stated  that 
each  of  the  fifty  Bceotian  ships  carried  120  war- 
riors,* and  a  ship  which  carried  so  many  cannot 
have  been  of  small  dimensions.  What  Homer 
here  states  of  the  Bceotian  vessels  applies  more  oi 
less  to  the  ships  of  other  Greeks.  These  boat& 
were  provided  with  a  mast  {Ioto^),  which  was  fast- 
ened by  two  ropes  {tzpotovol)  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  ship,  so  that,  when  the  ropQ  connecting  it  with 
the  prow  broke,  the  mast  would  fall  towards  the 
stern,  where  it  might  kill  the  helmsman.*  The 
mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  necessity 
required  They  also  had  sails  {laria),  but  only  a  half- 
deck  ;  each  vessel,  however,  appears  to  have  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  used  in  favourable  wind ; 
and  the  principal  means  of  propelling  the  vessel  lay 
in  the  rowers,  who  sat  upon  benches  (kMSc^). 
The  oars  were  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  ship  with 
leathern  thongs  {rpoirol  depfiuTivoi*),  in  which  they 
were  turned  as  a  key  in  its  hole.  The  ships  in 
Homer  are  mostly  called  black  {fiO^aivai),  probably 
because  tiiey  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood 
against  the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air; 
sometimes  other  colours,  such  as  /w'Arof,  minium 
(a  red  colour),  were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the 


1.  (Varro,  L.  Lai.,  t.,  171,  od.  MuUer.)— 2.  (Plln  ,  II.  N.,Tii 
57.)—- 3.  (Compare  Qumiil.,  z.,  2.  —  Flor.,  iv.,  2.  —  Feitus,  a.  v 
Sohedia.~Liv.,  zzi..  26.)  -  4.  (U.,  ii.,  fllO.)  — 6.  (Od.,  ziU  400 
4cc.)— e.  (Od.,  iv.,  782.) 
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eaiDS  aear  the  prow,  whence  Homer  occasionally 
calls  flhips  fitXroTTupigoif  i.  <r.,  red-cheeked  ;*  they 
were  also  painted  occasionally  with  a  purple  colour 
{(^oi^^LKOTTuprioi*).  When  the  Greeks  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Troy,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  land, 
and  fastened  at  the  poop  with  a  rope  to  large  stones, 
which  served  as  anchors.'  {Vid.  Ancora.)  The 
Greeks  then  surrounded  the  fleet  with  a  fortifica- 
t  ion  to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
This  custom  of  drawing  the  ships  upon  the  shore, 
when  they  were  n^t  used,  was  followed  in  later 
times  also,  as  every  one  will  remember  from  the 
accounts  in  Caesar's  Conmientaries.  There  is  a 
celebrated  but  difficult  passage  in  the  Odyssey,*  in 
which  the  building  of  a  boat  is  described,  although 
not  with  the  minuteness  which  an  actual  ship- 
builder might  wish  for.  Odysseus  first  cuts  down 
with  his  axe  twenty  trees,  and  prepares  the  wood 
for  his  purpose  by  cutting  it  smooth  and  giving  it 
the  proper  shape.  He  then  bores  the  holes  for  nails 
and  hooks,  and  fits  the  planks  together,  and  fastens 
them  with  nails.  He  rounds  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
like  that  of  a  broad  transport  vessel,  and  raises  the 
bulwark  {iKfna)^  fitting  it  upon  the  numerous  ribs 
of  the  ship.  He  afterward  covers  the  whole  of  the 
outside  with  planks,  which  are  laid  across  the  ribs 
from  the  keel  upward  to  the  bulwark;  next  the 
mast  is  made,  and  the  sailyard  attached  to  it,  and 
lastly  the  rudder.  When  the  ship  is  thus  far  com- 
pleted, he  raises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  wicker- 
work,  which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  waves.  This  raised  bulwark  of 
wickerwork  and  the  like  was  used  in  later  times 
also.*  For  ballast,  Odysseus  throws  into  the  ship 
OXj;,  which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  consisted  of 
wood,  stones,  and  sand.  Calypso  then  brings  him 
*naterials  to  make  a  sail  of,  and  he  fastens  the 
vvripai  or  ropes,  which  run  from  the  top  of  the  mast 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  yard,  and  also  the  kuXoij  with 
which  the  sail  is  drawn  up  or  let  down.  The  node^ 
mentioned  in  this  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in 
Id' dT  times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower 
corners  of  the  square  sail.*  The  ship  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a  ax^diay 
as  Homer  calls  it ;  but  it  had,  like  all  the  Homeric 
ships,  a  round  or  flat  bottom.  Greater  ships  must 
have  been  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  as  ship- 
builders are  praised  as  artists.'  In  the  article 
Ceruchi,  p.  234,  a  representation  of  two  boats  is 
given,  which  appear  to  bear  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  of  which  the  building  is  described  in  the 
Odyssey.* 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  in  the  Homeric  sige 
sailors  did  not  venture  out  into  the  open  sea,  but 
that  such  was  really  done  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  Homer  makes  Odysseus  say  that  he  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
water,*  although,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  even  down  to  the  later  historical  times,  the 
navigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to  coasting 
along  the  shore.  Homer  never  mentions  engage- 
ments at  sea.  The  Greeks  most  renowned  in  the 
heroic  ages  as  sailors  were  the  Cretans,  whose 
king,  Minos,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  large  fleet, 
and  also  the  Phseacians.^" 

After  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  navigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ship-building,  must  have  be- 
come greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  numerous  colonies  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  the   increased  commercial  intercourse  with 


1.  (11.,  ii ,  637.— Od.,  ix.,  125.) -2.  (Od.,  xi.,  124.)-S.  (Mot- 
chop  ad  U.,  i.,  436.)  —4.  (v., 243,  Ac.)  —5.  (Euwiath.  ad  Od., 
f.,  256.)  — 6.  (Compare  Nitzsch,  Annierk.  za  Odyis.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
35,  &c.— Ukert,  Bemerk.  Uber  Horn.  Geoer.,  p.  20.)— 7.  (U.,  v., 
60,  dec.)  — 8.  (Cump.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  210.)— 9. 
(M.,  xii.,  403.  —  Compare  xiv.,  302.— Virg.,  -fin.,  iii.,  199,  Ac  ) 
•  10.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  4.— Horn.,  Od.,  viii.,  110,  Ac.) 
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these  colonies  and  other  foreign  ocmntrieft  Th€ 
practice  of  piracy,  which  was  during  this  period 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  foreigners,  but  also  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  rtontributed  Xi*  ibe 
improvement  of  ships  and  of  na  /igation,  althuugti 
no  particulars  are  mentioned.  In  Greece  iiaelf  ihf 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  brought  the  ait  ot 
ship-building  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  w^.  fiml 
it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  they  wen*  ihr 
first  whrT  introduced  ships  with  three  ranks  of  n»n 
ers  {zpiTJpeic,  triremes).  About  the  year  700  B.C.. 
Ameinocles  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  invention 
is  ascribed,  made  the  Samians  acquainted  with  it  :^ 
but  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  U- 
remeSf  that  is,  ships  with  two  ranks  of  rowers,  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  Erythraeans.  These  innova- 
tions, however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  for  a  long  time ;  for  we  read  that,  about  th<; 
time  of  Cyrus,  the  Phocaeans  introduced  long  sharp- 
keeled  ships  called  nevrriKovTopoi*  These  belonged 
to  the  class  of  long  war-ships  (v^e^  fiagpai),  and  had 
fifty  rowers,  twenty-five  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 
who  sat  in  one  row.  It  is  farther  stated  that  be- 
fore this  time  vessels  called  uTpoyyv?ML,  with  large 
round  or  flat  bottoms,  had  been  used  exclusively  hy 
all  the  lonians  in  Asia.  At  this  period  most  Greeks 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  long  ships  with  only  one 
rank  of  rowers  on  each  side ;  their  name  varied 
accordingly  as  they  had  fifty,  or  thirty  {Tpiaxuvrnpo^). 
or  even  a  smaller  number  of  rowers.  A  ship  of 
war  of  this  class  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  Montfaucon,  T.in/w 
Expliq.y  vol.  iv.,  part  2,  pi.  142. 


The  following  woodcut  contains  a  beautiful  frsf 
ment  of  a  bireme,  with  a  complete  deck.*  Anotlm 
specimen  of  a  small  bireme  is  given  in  p.  58 


The  first  Greek  people  who  acquired  a  navy  ol 
importance  were  the  Corinthians,  Samians,  ant 
Phocaeans.  About  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Cam  by 
ses,  the  Corinthian  triremes  were  generally  adnpieW 
by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  by  the  Corey r«are,  wi.* 
soon  acquired  the  most  powerful  navies  amrng  the 
Greeks.  In  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  at  Aih 
ens  and  in  iEgina,  the  most  common  vessels  about 
this  time  were  long  ships  with  only  one  rank  of 
rowers.  Athens,  although  the  foundation  of  itf 
maritime  power  had  been  laid  by  Solon  (rwl  N41' 
cR.iRiA),  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  of  any  importance 
until  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who  persuaded  them 
to  build  200  triremes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 


(Thacyd., i.,  IS.— Plin    H.  N.,  vii., 57.)— «.  (H«rod.,  1.,  IW  ' 
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the  war  against  £gina.  But  even  then  ships  were 
not  provided  with  complete  decks  {KaraarputfiaTa) 
covering  the  whole  of  the  vessel*  A  complete 
deck  appears  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later 
times ;  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  the  Thasians,  and  before 
this  event  the  ships  had  only  small  decks  at  the 
poop  and  the  prow.  At  the  same  time  that  The- 
mistocles  induced  the  Athenians  to  build  a  fleet  of 
300  sails,  he  also  carried  a  decree  that  every  year 
twenty  new  triremes  should  be  built  from  the  prod- 
uce of  the  mines  of  Laurium.*  AAer  the  time  of 
Themistocles  as  many  as  twenty  triremes  must 
have  been  built  every  year,  both  in  times  of  war  and 
of  peace,  as  the  average  number  of  triremes  which 
was  always  roady  was  from  three  to  four  hundred. 
Such  an  annual  addition  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  vessels  were  of  a  light  structure,  and  did  not 
last  long.  The  whole  superintendence  of  the  build- 
ing of  new  triremes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate 
of  the  Five  Hu4idred,*  but  the  actual  business  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee  called  the  rpifjpoirotoi^  one 
of  whom  acted  as  their  treasurer,  and  had  in  hiu 
keeping  the  money  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  a  treasurer  of  the  rpirjpo- 
notot  ran  away  with  the  money,  which  amounted  to 
two  talents  and  a  half.  During  the  time  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  Attic  navy  appears  to  have  be- 
come considerably  diminished,  as  in  307  B.C.  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  promised  the  Athenians  timber 
for  100  new  triremes.*  After  this  time  the  Rhodi- 
ans  became  the  most  important  maritime  power  in 
Greece.  The  navy  of  Sparta  was  never  of  great 
importance. 

Navigation  remained,  for  the  most  part,  what  it 
had  been  before :  the  Greeks  seldom  ventured  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
Decessary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast,  or  uf  some 
island,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime :  in 
he  night,  the  position,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
different  stars,  also  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigation  generally  ceased  altogether.  In 
cases  where  it  would  have  been  necessa :  >  to  coast 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
the  ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other  by  machines  called 
JXxoi.  This  was  done  most  frequently  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.* 

Now,  as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny, 
according  to  the  number  uf  ranks  of  rowers  employ- 
ed in  them,  into  moneres,  biremes,  triremes,  quad- 
riremes,  quinqueremes,  <kc.,  up  to  the  enormous 
ship  with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  built  by  Ptolemseus 
Philopator.*  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  skips  of  war  and 
ships  of  burden  {^opriKaf  ^oprriyoLy  oXxaJec,  i^Xoia^ 
OTpoyyvXai^  naves  onerariiBj  naves  actuaria).  Ships 
of  the  latter  kmd  were  not  calculated  for  quick 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and,  although  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
wbich  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  common  ships  of  war,  after  they  had 
once  been  generally  introduced,  were  the  triremes, 
ind  they  are  frequently  designated  only  by  the 
aaoie  vrjeq^  while  all  the  others  are  called  by  the 
name  indicating  their  peculiar  character.  Triremes, 
however,  were  again  divided  into  two  classes  :  the 

1.  (Thacyd.,  i.,  14— Herod.,  vil.,  144.)— 2.  (Polyien.,  i.,  SO.— 
plat ,  Themift.,  4.  —  Compare  Bdckh,  StaaUh.,  i.,  p.  968.)  —  3. 
(DenuMth.,  e.  Anilrot.,  p.  508.)  —4.  (Diod.,  xx.,  46.— Plut.,  De- 
BMtr.,  10.)— 5.  (Herod.,  Tii., 94.— Thucyd.,  viii.,  1  ;  iii.,  15,  with 
khe  •choL— Strab.,  Til.  p.  380.  —  Poly b.,  It.,  19;  t.,  101.)— fl. 
iPli»   H.  N.,  1.  c-  Ath  «.,  T..  p.  903,  Ac.) 


one  consisting  of  real  men  of- war,  whicli  were 
quick-sailing  vessels  (jaxelai),  and  the  other  of  trana* 
ports,  either  for  soldiers  {arpaTtunSe^  or  dn-^.tra/fti- 
yoi)  or  for  horses  (irrTrj/yot,  tTrirayuyol).  Ships  of  this 
class  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity.* The  ordinary  size  of  a  war-galley  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew  and  marines, 
was  two  hundred,  to  whom,  on  some  occasions,  as 
much  as  thirty  epibatae  were  added.*  {Vid.  Epi- 
BAT.«.)  The  rapidity  with  which  these  war-galleys 
sailed  may  be  gathered  from  various  statements  in 
ancient  writers,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  great, 
that  even  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without 
astonishment  when  w*e  find  that  the  quickness  of 
an  ancient  trireme  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  modern 
steamboat.  Among  the  war-ships  of  the  Athenians 
their  sacred  state- vessels  were  always  included  (vid 
Salaminia')  ;  but  smaller  vessels,  such  as  the  irev- 
TTjKuvTopoi  or  TpiaKovropoty  are  never  included  when 
the  sum  of  men-of-war  is  mentioned,  and  their  use 
for  military  purposes  appears  gradually  to   have 


Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers 
were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about  the  year 
400  B.C.,  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy,  built  the 
first  quadriremes  (rerpiipeicX  with  which  ne  had 
probably  become  acquainted  through  the  Cartha- 
ginians, since  the  invention  of  these  vessels  is  ascri- 
bed to  them.*  Up  to  this  time  no  quinqueremes 
(TTevTvpeig)  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of  them 
is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius.  Mne- 
sigeiton*  ascribes  the  invention  of  quinqueremes  tc 
the  Salaminians ;  and,  if  this  statement  is  correct, 
Dionysius  had  his  quinqueremes  probably  built  by  a 
Salaminian  ship-builder.  In  the  reign  of  Dionysius 
II.  h^xeres  (e^^peig)  are  also  mentioned,  the  inven- 
tii»n  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Syracusans.*  Af- 
ter the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  use  of  ves- 
sels with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  be- 
came very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Po- 
lybius^  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly  carried 
on  with  quinqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve,  thirty, 
or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers,*  such  as  they  were 
built  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to 
have  been  mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into 
common  use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt 
vessels  larger  than  triremes,  probal>ly  because  they 
thought  that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do 
more  than  with  large  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the 
year  B.C.  356  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  tri- 
remes ;  but  in  330  B.C.  the  Republic  had  already  a 
number  of  quadriremes,  which  was  afterward  in- 
creased. The  first  quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document'  belonging  to  the  year 
B.C.  325.  Herodotus,"  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  which  in  Olympiad  72  the 
.^fginetans  took  from  the  Athenians,  a  irtvrfipTjg ; 
but  the  reading  in- this  passage  is  corrupt,  and 
TZEVTerripiq  should  be  written  instead  of  nevT^pff^.^^ 
After  the  year  330  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
gradually  ceased  building  triremes,  and  to  have  con- 
structed quadriremes  instead. 

Every  vessel  at  Athens,  as  in  modern  times,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  was  generally  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  whence  Aristophanes"  calls  the  tri- 
remes napOivovcy  and  one  vessel,  the  name  of  which 


I.  (Thocyd.,  i.,  116.)  — 9.  (Herod.,  viii.,  17  ;  vii.,  184,  06.  • 
Compare  Bdckh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  996,  d^c.)— 3  (Compare  BUckh. 
Urkunden  Ober  i  Seewesen  dea  Att.  Staates,  p.  76,  &c.)  —  4 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  57.— Diodor.,  xir.,  41, 48.)— 5.  (ap.  Plin.,  1.  i. 
—6.  (.£lian,  V.  H.,  vi.,  19,  with  the  note  of  Penzunioa  — Plin.j 
H.  N.,  i.  c.)— 7.  (i.,  5S.)-8.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Athcn.,  v.,  p.  904,  Ac' 
—9.  (in  Bfckh'a  Urkunden,  N.  xiv.,  lilt.  K.)— 10.  (n.,  87.)— II 
(BOckb.  Urkonden,  p.  76.)- 19.  (Eq.,  1313.) 
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was  Nauphante,  he  cails  tlie  daughter  of  Nausu.' 
The  Romans  sometimes  gave  to  their  ships  mascu- 
line names.  The  Greek  names  were  either  taken 
from  ancient  heroines,  such  as  Nausicaa,  or  they 
were  abstract  words,  such  as  Et*;rAota,  Qspaneia^ 
UpovoLa,  ^tj^ovGCL,  'Hyefiovrjf  6cc.  In  many  cases 
the  name  of  the  builder  also  was  added. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  parts  of 
ancient  vessels. 

1.  The  prow  {npupa  or  fUrunoVj  prora)  was  gei- 
^rally  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  figures,  which 
were  either  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid  in.  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  to  represent  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow.»  Upon  the  prow  or 
fore-deck  there  was  always  some  emblem  (ncipaaij' 
uovt  iyisignCf  figura)  by  which  the  ship  was  distin- 
guished from  others.  {Vid.  Insione.)  Just  below 
the  prow,  and  projectmg  a  little  above  the  keel,  was 
the  rostrum  (i/i6oXoct  IfiBolov)  or  beak,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  beam,  to  which  were  attached  sharp  and 
pointed  irons,  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  the  like. 
This  ifiSoXog  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
another  vessel,  and  of  breaking  its  sides.  It  is  said 
10  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pisaeus.' 
These  beaks  were  at  first  always  above  the  water, 
and  visible ;  afterward  they  were  attached  lower, 
so  that  they  were  invisible,  and  thus  became  still 
more  dangerous  to  other  ships.*  The  annexed 
woodcuts,  taken  from  Montfaucon,*  represent  three 
different  beaks  of  ships. 


Connected  with  the  iftBoko^  was  the  npoefiSoXic, 
which,  according  to  Pollux,*  must  have  been  a 
wooden  part  of  the  vessel  in  the  prow  above  the 
beak,  and  was  probably  the  same  as  the  kiroTideci 
and  intended  to  ward  ofT  the  attack  of  the  ifi6oXo^ 
of  a  hostile  ship.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
vessel  was  exercised  by  an  officer  called  Trpwpevf, 
who  seems  to  have  been  next  in  rank  to  the  steers- 
man, and  to  have  had  th6  care  of  the  gear,  and  the 
command  over  the  rowers.^ 

2.  The  stem  {-TTpvftvrj,  puppis)  was  generally  above 

1  (2aekh,  Urk.,  p.  81,  ice,  and  a  list  of  names  in  p.  84,  &o.) 

-  ».  (B6ckh,  Uik..  p.  102.  — Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  «0,  &c.) 

-  1.  (Pi:n.,  vii.  57)  — 4.  (Diod.,  xi.,  27  ;  xiy.,  60,  75.  —  Polyb., 
^  16 ;  XTi.,  5  ;  viii,,  C.)— 5.  (L'Antiq.  Expl.,  iy.,  8,  tab.  1S3.)— 
*   (i.,  85.)-7.  (Xen.,  (Ec  m.,  vii.,  14.) 
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the  other  parts  of  the  deck,  and  in  i^  the  1 
had  his  elevated  seat.  It  is  seen  in  the  repreaenta 
tions  of  ancient  vessels  to  be  rounder  than  the  ptow 
though  its  extremity  is  likewise  sharp.  The  stere 
was,  like  the  prow,  adorned  in  various  ways,  to* 
especially  with  the  image  of  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  vessel  (tuteUi).  In  some  representations  a  kinc 
of  roof  is  formed  over  the  head  of  the  steersman 
(sec  woodcut,  p.  58),  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
has  the  elegant  form  of  a  swan's  neck.    '  Vid.  Cam- 

NI8CU8.) 

3.  The  rpa0j7^  is  the  bulwark  of  the  vesbel,  ui, 
rather,  the  uppermost  edge  of  it.'  In  small  boats, 
the  pegs  {GKaTifioi,  tcalmi)  between  which  the  oars 
move,  and  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  thong 
(rpoTTwnjp),  were  upon  the  rpu^i*  In  all  other 
vessels  the  oars  passed  through  holes  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel  {o^aXftoif  rp^/xaro,  or  rpvir^fiara)* 

4.  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  in  most  ships  o.' 
war  appears  to  have  been  raised  above  the  bulwark, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  level  with  its  upper  edge,  and  thus 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  occupy  a  position  from  which 
they  could  see  far  around,  and  hurl  their  darts* 
against  the  enemy.  Such  an  elevated  deck  appears 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  monens 
In  this  instance  the  flag  is  standing  upon  the  hind- 
deck.* 


5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  inipe«- 
tant  parts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hiremes,  trire 
mes,  <fcc.,  is  the  position  of  the  ranks  of  rowers,  from 
which  the  ships  themselves  derive  their  names. 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  those 
who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  as  the  informa- 
tion which  ancient  writers  give  upon  it  is  extremely 
scanty.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  di^erent 
ranks  of  rowers,  who  sat  along  the  sides  of  a  vessel. 
were  placed  one  above  the  other.  This  seems  at 
first  sight  very  improbable,  as  the  common  ships  in 
later  times  must  have  had  five  ordines  of  rowers  on 
each  side ;  and  since  even  the  lowest  of  them  must 
have  been  somewhat  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  highest  ordo  must  have  been  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  it,  and,  consequently,  required 
very  long  oars :  the  apparent  improbability  is  still 
more  increased  when  we  heai  of  vessels  with 
thirty  or  forty  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  another. 
But  that  such  must  have  been  the  arrangement  is 
proved  by  the  following  facts  :  First,  On  works  of 
art,  in  which  more  than  one  ordo  of  rowers  is  rep 
resented,  they  appear  above  one  another,  as  in  Hic- 
fragment  of  a  bireme  given  above,  and  in  several 
others  figured  by  Montfaucon.  Secondly,  the  scho- 
liast  on  Aristophanes*  states  that  the  lowest  rank 
of  rowers  having  the  shortest  oars,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest  pay, 
while  the  highest  ordo  had  the  longest  oars,  and, 
consequently,  had  the  heaviest  work,  and  received 


1.  (Hesych.,  s.  V.)— «.  (BOckh,  Urkond.,  p.  108.)  — 3.  (Srfto^ 
Aristopth.,  Acharn.,  97,  &c.)  —  4.  (Mazois,  Fcvp,  part  i..  tat 
zx)!.,  ng.  3.)— 5.  (Achani.,  llOO.  —  Conpart  4raliDp^,  Hmm 
1105.) 
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the  highest  pay.  Thirdly,  In  the  monstroas  reaoa- 
fioMOprnpffC  of  Ptolemaeus  Philopatur,  the  descriptioD 
of  which  by  Callixenns*  is  as  authentic  as  it  M^ell 
can  be,  the  height  of  the  ship  from  the  snrface  of 
the  water  to  the  top  of  the  prow  {uKpotrToXiop)  was 
48  cuLits,  and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stern 
{afXatrra)  63  cubits.  This  height  afforded  sufficient 
room  for  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  especially  as  they 
did  not  sit  perpendicuIaKly  above  one  another,  but 
one  rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  representa- 
tion of  a  bireme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  some- 
what elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  upper- 
most ordo  of  rowers  in  this  huge  vessel  were  88 
cubits  long. 

In  ordinary  vessels,  from  the  moneris  up  to  the 
quinqueremis,  each  oar  was  managed  by  one  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  case  where  each  oar 
was  38  cubits  long.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  and  call- 
ed i6u?^c^  and  in  Latin  fori  and  transtra.  The  low- 
est row  of  rowers  was  called  ^aXdfio^,  the  rowers 
themselves  i^aXofdrai  or  ^ahifuoi*  The  uppermost 
ordo  of  rowers  was  called  ^pdvoct  and  the  rowers 
themselves  ^pavtrai.*  The  middle  ordo  or  ordines 
of  rowers  were  called  ^wya,  (vytoif  or  ^vylrai.^ 
Each  of  this  last  class  of  rowers  had  likewise  his 
own  seat,  and  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  sit 
upon  benches  running  across  the  vessel.* 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  things  which  were 
necessary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  the  crew  and  scHdiers,  as  well  as  the  machines 
of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  description  of  things  belonging  to  a 
ship  as  such.  All  such  utensils  are  divided  into 
wooden  and  hanging  gear  {okivti  ^vXiva  and  axtvtf 
KOTfiaard*).  Xenophon^  adds  to  these  the  ffxevrf 
fr^MCAru,  or  the  various  kinds  of  wickerwork,  but 
these  are  more  properly  comprehended  among  the 

I.  2/cev^  fiJXivo, 

1.  Oars  {Kuiraiy  rcmi). — ^The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  rap/toe,  which  properly  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar  ;•  but  was  afterward 
used  as  a  collective  expression  for  all  the  oars,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rudder.'  The  oars  varied  in 
size  accordingly  as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or 
higher  ordo  of  rowers ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
ordo  by  which  they  were  used,  they  also  received 
their  especial  names,  viz.,  Kuurai^  OaXufitat^  ^vytai, 
and  dpaviTidiQ.  Bookh**^  has  calculated  that  each 
trireme,-  on  an  average,  had  170  rowers.  In  a  quin- 
quereme  during  the  first  Punic  war,  the  average 
number  of  rowers  was  300  ;"  in  later  times  we  even 
find  as  many  as  400.*"  The  great  vessel  of  Ptole- 
maeus Philopator  had  4000  rowers,^'  and  the  handle 
of  ^ach  oar  (eyxeipidLov)  was  partly  made  of  lead, 
that  the  shorter  part  in  the  vessel  might  balance  in 
weight  the  outer  part,  and  thus  render  the  long  oars 
manageable.  The  lower  part  of  the  holes  through 
which  the  oars  passed  appear  to  have  been  covered 
with  leather  {aoKUfia),  which  also  extended  a  little 
way  outside  the  hole.^*  The  Topfio^  also  contained 
the  TTtpivtt^y  which  must,  consequently,  be  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  oars.  They  must  have  derived  their 
a  ime,  like  other  oars,  from  the  class  of  rowers  by 
;  bom  they  were  used.  Bockh  supposes  that  they 
Here  oars  which  were  not  regularly  used,  but  only 

1  (ap.  Athcn.  f.,  p.  208,  A-c.)— 2.  (Schol.  ad  Arirtoph., 
Achtrn.,  UOe.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  31.)  — 4.  (Pollaz,  Onom.,  i., 
9  )^5.  (Buckh,  Urkand.,  p.  103,  &c.)  —  6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x., 
13.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  27.)— 7.  ((Econ.,  viii.,  12  )— 8.  (Ilenid.,  viii., 
12,— Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  90.)— 9.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  Taur..  1346.— Id., 
Hel.,  1544.— Polyb.,  xvi.,  3.)-I0.  (Urk.,  p.  119.)— II.  (Polyb., 
i.,afl.)— 12.  (Plin.,  xxxii..  1.)  — 13.  (Athen.,  r.,  p.2(H.)  — 14. 
(Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  97,  with  the  schol.- Schol.  ad  Ran.,  387.— 
Baidas,  a.  ▼.  ^JLOKt^iuxra  and  ii^tBipm.  —  Compi  -e  BOcih,  Urk., 
1M.  Ac  ) 


in  case  of  need,  and  then  by  the  epibatas.  Tfami 
length  in  a  trireme  is  stated  at  from  9  to  6i  cobits, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  vessel  they  were  used  is  ui> 
known.  Respecting  oars  in  general,  eee  tho  Ap 
pendix  in  Arnold's  Thucydides.- 

2.  The  rudder.     (Fii,  Gobernaculuh.) 

3.  Ladjiers  {KXtfiaxidec^  scal<E).  Each  trireme  bad 
two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  TptoKovropot,,* 

4.  Poles  or  punt  poles  (/cot?-©/,  conti).  Three  ot 
these  belonged  to  every  trireme,  which  were  of  dif 
ferent  lengths,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished 
as  Kovrd^  f^yoCy  ifovrdf  fUKpog,  and  Kovrog  fuaoc 
Triacontores  had  probably  always  four  punt  polea 
(Vid.  CoNTua.») 

6.  UapaardTfii,  or  supports  for  the  masts.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast.*  The  mast  of  a  trireme,  as  long 
as  such  props  were  used,  was  supported  by  two. 
In  later  times  they  do  not  occur  any  longer  in  tri- 
remes, and  must  have  been  supplanted  by  something 
else.  The  triacontores,  on  the  other  hand,  retained 
their  Trapaardrai.* 

6.  The  mast  and  yards,    (Vtd.  Malus  and  An 

TEJfNA.) 

II.  Sxevi;  Kpefiaard. 

1.  'TTTol^ufia  a — This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  believ- 
ed to  be  the  boards  or  planks  covering  the  outside 
of  a  ship,  and  running  along  it  in  the  direction  from 
poop  to  prow.  But  Schneider*  has  proved  that  the 
word  means  cordage  or  tackling,  and  this  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  many  ancient  authors,  is  con 
firmed  by  the  documents  published  by  Bockh,  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  oKevr)  Kpefiaard.  The  vtfo- 
l^ufiara  were  thick  and  broad  ropes,  which  ran  in  a 
horizontal  direction  around  the  ship  from  the  stem 
to  the  prow,  and  were  intended  to  keep  the  whole 
fabric  together.  They  ran  round  the  vessel  in  sev- 
eral circles,  and  at  certain  distances  from  one  an- 
other. The  Latin  name  for  vno^ufia  is  tormenlum.^ 
The  length  of  these  tormenta  varied  accordingly  as 
they  ran  around  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  the  ship, 
the  latter  being  naturally  shorter  than  the  former. 
Their  number  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ship.  The  tessaraconlores  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadei- 
phus  had  twelve  uToCci/zara,  each  600  cubits  long.* 
Such  v7ro^6fiara  were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  ar- 
senals, and  were  only  put  on  a  vessel  when  it  was 
taken  into  use  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  taken 
on  board  when  a  vessel  sailed,  and  not  put  on  till  it 
was  thought  necessary.*  The  act  of  putting  them 
on  was  called  VTro^owvvai.  or  dia^uvvvvai^  or  ^uaai.^* 
A  trireme  required  four  viro^ufiara,  and  sometimes 
this  number  was  even  increased,  especially  when 
the  vessel  had  to  sail  to  a  stormy  part  of  the  sea." 

2.  *lariov  {oclum)^  sail.  Most  ancient  ships  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  attached  with  the  yard  to 
the  great  mast.  In  a  trireme,  too,  one  sail  might 
be  sufficient,  but  the  trierarch  might  nevertheless 
add  a  second.  As  each  of  the  two  masts  of  a  tri- 
reme had  two  sailyards,  it  farther  follows  that  each 
mast  might  have  two  sails,  one  of  which  was  placed 
lower  than  the  other.  The  two  belonging  to  the 
mainmast  were  probably  called  laria  /leydXa,  and 
those  of  the  foremast  hria  uKdreta.^*  The  former 
were  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  the  latter  prob- 
ably only  in  cases  when  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
with  extraordinary  speed.    The  sails  of  the  Attic 
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war-galle/s,  and  of  most  ancient  ships  in  general, 
were  of  a  square  form,  as  is  seen  in  numerous  rep- 
resentations on  works  of  art.  Whether  triangular 
sails  were  ever  used  by  the  Greeks,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently supposed,  is  very  doubtful.  The  Romans, 
however,  used  triangular  sails,  which  they  called 
suppara^  and  which  had  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
Greek  A  (v)»  the  upper  8idf»  of  which  was  attached 
to  the  yard.  Such  a  sail  had,  of  course,  only  one 
foi'f  (pes)  at  its  lower  extremity.* 

3.  ToTTwa,  cordage.  This  word  is  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with  a^ot- 
via  or  ku7\^i  :  but  from  the  documents  in  Bockh  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  have  been  two  distinct  classes 
of  ropes,  as  the  ronela  are  always  mentioned  after 
rhe  sails,  and  the  axoivia  before  the^anchors.  The 
axoLvia  {Junes)  are  the  strong  ropes  to  which  the 
anchors  were  attached,  and  by  which  a  ship  was 
fastened  to  the  land  ;  while  the  ronela  were  a  light- 
er kind  of  ropes,  and  made  with  greater  care,  which 
were  attached  to  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails.  Each 
rope  of  this  kind  was  made  for  a  distinct  purpose 
and  place  (ron-of,  whence  the  name  roirela).  The 
following  kinds  are  most  worthy  of  notice  :  a.  KaTjfh 
dia  or  Ku^oL.  What  they  were  is  not  quite  clear, 
though  Bockh  thinks  it  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  standing  tackle,  t.  e.,  that  they  were  the  ropes 
by  which  the  mast  was  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the 
ship,  so  that  the  npoTovoi  in  the  Homeric  ships  were 
only  an  especial  kind  of  /raA^Jta,  or  the  Ka?.oi6ta 
themselves  differently  placed.  In  later  times  the 
^ooTovoc  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  {Kapxfioiov)  to  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
and  thus  was  what  is  now  called  the  mainstay,  b. 
IjaavTec  and  Kepovxoi  are  probably  names  for  the 
same  ropes  which  ran  from  the  two  ends  of  ilie  ft*!- 
vard  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  ancient  vco- 
eels  the  Ifiag  consisted  of  only  one  rope ;  in  later 
times  it  consisted  of  two,  and  sometimes  four, 
which,  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  there  pass- 
ing through  a  ring,  descended  on  the  other  side, 
•^here  it  formed  the  kmTovo^^  by  means  of  which 
the  sail  was  drawn  up  or  let  down."  Compare  the 
woodcut  at  p.  62,  which  shows  a  vessel  with  two 
ceruchi,  and  the  woodcut  at  p.  234,  which  shows 
one  with  four  ceruchi.  c.  ay/coiva,  Latin  anquina,* 
was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  middle  of  a  yard 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended  to  facilitate 
the  drawing  up  and  letting  down  of  the  sail.  The 
uyKoiva  6L^z^  of  quadriremes  undoubtedly  consisted 
of  two  ropes.  Whether  triremes  also  had  them 
double  is  uncertain.*  d.  Uddeg  (pedes)  were  in  la- 
ter times,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  two  lower  corners  of  a  square  sail. 
These  nodec  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the 
i  ides  of  the  vessel  towards  the  stern,  where  they 
were  fastened  with  rings  attached  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  bulwark.*  Another  rope  is  called  Trpoirovg, 
propcs*  which  was  probably  nothing  else  than  the 
lower  and  thinner  end  of  the  7ro<5f,  which  was  fast- 
ened to  the  ring.  e.  'TTrepcu  were  the  two  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  two  ends  of  the  sailyard,  and  thence 
came  down  to  a  part  of  the  ship  near  the  stern. 
Their  object  was  to  move  the  yard  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  In  Latin  they  are  called  opiferuy  which 
is,  perhaps,  only  a  corruption  of  hypera.''  The  last 
nmong  the  Tonela  is  the  ;^;aXtvof,  or  bridle,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  quite  unknown.* 

4.  Uapafifiv/iara.  The  ancients,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  had  various  preparations  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  which  were  made  of 
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skins  and  wickerwork,  and  which  were  mienusi 
as  a  protection  against  high  waves,  and  alao  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  breastwork,  behind  which  thip 
men  might  be  safe  against  the  darts  of  tbe  enemy. 
These  elevations  of  the  bulwark  are  called  frapoA 
jyufjtaTa,  and  in  the  documents  in  Bockh  they  are 
either  called  rpixtva,  made  of  hailr,  or  XevKo,  white. 
They  were  probably  fixed  upon  the  edge  on  both 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  were  taken  off  when  not 
wanted.  Each  galley  appears  to  have  had  severat 
irapaffffVfiara,  two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  ones. 
these  four  being  regularly  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  one  ship.* 

6.  KardSXyfia  and  vnoCXrjfM.  The  former  ol 
these  occurs  in  quadriremes  as  well  as  in  triremes, 
the  latter  only  in  triremes.  Their  object  and  nar 
ture  are  very  obscure,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
a  lighter  kind  of  napupfrnfia* 

6.  lx°^v^<'^  &re  the  stronger  and  heavier  kinds  of 
ropes.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  viz.,  tbe 
GxoivLa  ayxvpeia,  to  which  the  anchor  was  attached, 
and  axotvia  km'}va  or  iitiyeia  (retinactda),  by  which 
the  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore  or  drawn  upon 
the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  two  kinds 
is  the  highest  number  that  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  one  ship.  The  thick  ropes  were  made  ot 
several  thinner  ones.* 

The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  his- 
tory, never  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  theii 
power  by  the  formation  of  a  fleet.  The  time  wfaea 
they  first  appear  to  have  become  aware  of  the  Im' 
portance  of  a  fleet  was  during  the  second  Samnit6 
war,  in  ilie  year  B.C.  311.  Livy,*  where  he  mea- 
tions  this  event,  says :  duumviri  navtdes  dassis  or- 
niinda  rrficienditque  causa  were  then  for  the  first 
time  appointed  by  the  people.  This  expressioc 
seems  to  suggest  that  a  fleet  had  been  in  existenec 
before,  and  that  the  duumviri  navales  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed  by  some  other  power.  ( Vid.  Db- 
uMviRi.)  Niebuhr*  thinks  that  the  expression  ol 
Livy  only  means  that  at  this  time  the  llomans  re- 
solved to  build  their  first  fleet.  The  idea  of  found* 
ing  a  navy  was  probably  connected  with  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  colony  in  the  Pontian  islands,  as  the 
Romans  at  this  time  must  have  felt  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  defenceless  at  sea.  The  ships  which  the 
Romans  now  built  were  undoubtedly  triremes,  whidi 
were  then  very  common  among  the  Greeks  of  Italy, 
and  most  of  them  were  perhaps  furnished  by  t\* 
Italian  towns  subject  to  Rome.  This  fleet,  howev- 
er insignificant  it  may  have  been,  continued  to  be 
kept  up  until  the  time  when  Rome  became  a  real 
maritime  power.  This  was  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  That  their  naval  power  until  then  was 
of  no  importance,  is  clear  from  Polybius,*  who 
speaks  as  if  the  Romans  had  been  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.  In  the  \'eaT 
B.C.  260,  when  the  Romans  saw  that  without  a 
navy  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war  against  Car- 
thage with  any  advantage,  the  senate  onlained  that 
a  fleet  should  be  built.  Triremes  would  now  have 
been  of  no  avail  against  the  high-bulwarked  vessels 
(quinqueremes)  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  the  Ro- 
mans would  have  been  unable  to  build  others,  bad 
not,  fortunately,  a  Carthaginian  quinquereme  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Brultium,  and  fallen  into 
their  hands.  This  wreck  the  Romans  took  as  their 
model,  and  after  it  built  120,'  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers,' 130  ships.  According  to  Polybius,  one  hun- 
dred of  them  were  Trevriipei^,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  rpivpei^,,  or,  as  Niebuhr  proposes  to  read. 
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rrpip^if.  This  large  fleet  was  completed  within 
sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  cut  down.'  The 
ships,  built  of  green  timber  in  this  hurried  way, 
were  very  clumsily  made,  and  not  likely  to  last  for 
any  time  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves,  for  want  of 
practice  in  naval  affairs,  proved  very  unsuccessful 
in  their  first  maritime  undertaking,  for  seventeen 
ships  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians oflT  Messana.*  C.  Duitius,  who  perceived  the 
disadvantage  with  which  his  countrymen  had  to 
struggle  at  sea,  devised  a  plan  which  enabled  them 
to  change  a  seafight,  as  it  were,  into  a  fight  on 
(and.  The  machine  by  which  this  was  effected  was 
afterward  called  corvus,  and  is  described  by  Polyb- 
ias.'  ( Vid.  CoRvus.)  From  this  time  forward  the 
Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  powerful  navy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  they  also  increas- 
ed the  size  of  their  ships,  and  built  war-vessels  of 
from  six  to  ten  ordines  of  rowers.*  The  con- 
struction of  their  ships,  however,  scarcely  differed 
from  that  of  Greek  vessels ;  the  only  great  difiTer- 
ence  was  that  the  Roman  galleys  were  provided 
with  a  greater  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war 
than  those  of  the  Greeks.  They  even  erected  tur- 
res  and  tabulata  upon  the  decks  of  their  great  men- 
of-war  (naves  iurriia),  and  fought  upon  them  in  tha 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  the 
walls  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  such  naves  turritas 
occur  in  the  woodcuts  given  above.* 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ships  and  nav- 
igation of  the  ancients,  see  Schefier,  De  Militia  Na- 
tali,  Upsala,  1654.~Berghaus,  Geachichte  der  Schiff- 
fahrUkunde  der  vornekmsUn  Vblker  des  AlUrthums. 
— Benedict,  Geach,  der  Schifffahrt  und  des  HandeU 
der  Allen. — Howell,  On  ike  War-gaUeya  of  tke  An- 
dcnls.  —  A.  Jal,  Archiologie  Navale,  Paris,  1840; 
and  for  the  Attic  navy  especially,  Bockh^s  Urkun- 
d€n  uber  das  Seewesen  des  Attischen  Staales,  Berlin, 
1840. 

SIBYLLFNI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said  to 
have  been  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  that  of  Tar- 
quinius Superbus,  when  a  sibyl  (2/6vAAa),  or  pro- 
phetic woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  offered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king  re- 
fusing to  purchase  them,  she  went  and  burned  three, 
and  then  returned  and  demanded  the  same  price  for 
the  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  fur  the  nine. 
The  king  again  refused  to  purchase  them,  whereupon 
she  burned  three  more,  and  demanded  the  same  sum 
for  the  remaining  three  as  she  had  done  at  first  fur 
the  nine  :  the  king's  curiosity  now  became  excited, 
so  that  he  purchased  the  books,  and  then  the  sibyl 
vanished.*  (Respecting  the  different  sibyls  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  see  Divinatio,  p.  369.) 
These  books  were  probably  written  in  Greciv,  as 
the  later  ones  undoubtedly  were,  and,  if  so,  con- 
sequently came  frcm  a  Greek  source,  though  it 
is  doubtful  from  what  quarter :  Niebuhr'  supposes 
ihem  to  have  come  from  Ionia,  but  they  were  more 
probably  derived  from  Cumae  in  Campania.'  They 
were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under  ground  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  under  the  custody  of 
ceitain  officers,  at  first  only  two  in  number,  but  ai- 
ier?\'ard  increased  successively  to  ten  and  fifteen, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  under  Deceuviri,  p. 
340.  The  public  were  not  allowed  to  inspect  the 
bcxiks,  and  they  were  only  consulted  by  the  officers 
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who  had  the  charge  of  them  at  the  special  command 
of  the  senate  {ad  libros  ire^).  They  were  consulted 
in  the  case  of  prodigies  and  calamities,  but  it  is  dif> 
ficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  predic- 
tions, or  merely  directions  as  to  what  was  to  br 
done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in  nmi- 
sequence  of  the  mystery  which  enveloped  them 
from  the  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  put  to 
death  for  divulging  their  secrets.^  Niebuhr  re» 
marks,  from  the  instances  in  Livy,  that  the  original 
bjoks  were  not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  oracles 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  fu- 
ture events,  but  to  learn  what  worship  was  required 
by  the  gods  when  they  had  manifested  their  wrath 
by  national  calamities  or  prodigies.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  instruction  they  give  is  in  the  same 
spirit ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognised,  or  what  new  ones 
were  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  were  prob- 
ably written  on  palm-leaves,*  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  leaves  of  the  Curaasn  sibyl  described  by 
Virgil  were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of 
the  sibylline  books.  Their  nature  being  such,  Nie- 
buhr supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the 
same  way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran 
and  to  Hafiz :  they  did  not  search  for  a  passage  and 
apply  it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm-leavea 
and  then  drew  one. 

When  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
burned  in  B.C.  82,  the  sibylline  books  perished  in 
the  fire ;  and  in  order  to  restore  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor  to  make  fresh  collections,  which,  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  former  had  occupied.*  But  as 
a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many  of  them  pre- 
tending to  be  sibylline  oracles,  had  got  into  general 
circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  commanded  that  all 
such  books  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  prstor 
urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burned,  and  that, 
in  future,  none  should  be  kept  by  any  private  per- 
son. More  than  2000  prophetic  books  were  thus 
delivered  up  and  burned,  and  those  which  were 
considered  genuine,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
state,  were  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
on  the  Palatine,  and  were  intrusted,  as  before,  to 
the  quindecemviri.*  The  writing  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  state  had  faded  by  time,  and  Augustus 
commanded  the  priests  to  write  them  over  again.^ 
A  fresh  examination  of  the  sibylline  books  was 
again  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  rejected  which 
were  considered  spurious.'  A  few  years  afterward, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
a  new  volume  of  sibylline  oracles  to  the  received 
collection." 

The  Christian  writers  frequently  appeal  to  the 
sibylline  verses  as  containing  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  these,  in  most  cases,  are  clearly  for- 
geries. A  complete  collection  of  sibylline  oracles 
was  published  by  Gallseus,  Amst.,  16S9  :  fragments 
of  them  have  also  been  published  by  Mai,  Milan, 
1817,  and  Struve,  Regiomont.,  1818.» 

The  sibylline  books  were  also  called  Fata  Sibyl- 
lina^^  and  Libri  Fatales} *  Those  that  were  collected 
after  the  burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  {uKpoaTLxk^*)-  Along  with  the  sibylline 
books  were  preserved,  under  the  guard  of  the  same 
officers,  the  books  of  the  two  prophetic  brothers, 


J.  (Cic.,DeDiT.,  i.,  43.— Lit.,  xxii.,  57.)— 2.  (Dioujrs.,  1.  e,— 
Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,  «  13.)— 3.  (Serv.  ad  Virp.,  ^n.,  iii.,  444;  ▼i.,74.) 
—4.  (Dionya.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Suet,  Octav.,  31.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ti., 
12.)-6.  (Dion  Caas..  liv.,  17.)— 7.  (Id.,  Ivii.,  18.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  L 
c.)— 9.  (Comparo  HeiUbrecde,  De  Sibyllia  Dissortat.,  Berol^ 
1835.)-10.  (Cic,  Cat,,  iii.,  4.)— II.  (Liv.,  r.,  15;  xxii.,  97.}* 


12,  (Cic,  De  Div ,  ii..  54.  -  Dionys.,  1   c.) 
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the  Marcn,'  the  Etrascan  prophecies  of  the  nymph 
Bygoe,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibur.» 
Those  of  the  Marcii,  which  had  not  been  placed 
there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  were  writ- 
ten in  I^atln  :  a  few  remains  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us  in  Livy*  and  Macrobius.* 

SICA,  dim.  SICILA,  whence  the  English  sickle, 
and  SICTLfCULA,*  a  curved  Dagger,  adapted  by 
its  form  to  be  concealed  under  the  clothes,  and 
therefore  carried  by  robbers  and  murderers.  ( Vid. 
AciXACBs,  p.  14.)*  Sica  may  be  translated  a  cime- 
ter,  to  distinguish  it  from  Puoio,  which  denoted  a 
dagger  of  the  common  kind.  Sicariusj  though  prop- 
erly meaning  one  who  murdered  with  the  sica,  was 
applied  to  murderers  in  general.^  Hence  the  forms 
de  sicariis  and  inter  sicarios  were  used  in  the  crim- 
inal courts  in  reference  to  murder.  Thus;Mdicmm 
inler  sicariosy  "  a  trial  for  murder;"*  defendere  inter 
ncarios,  "to  defend  against  a  charge  of  murder."* 
{Vid.  Judex,  p.  552.) 

SICA'RIUS.  ( Vid.  Sica,  Cornelia  Lex  de  Sicar.) 

♦SICYS  {(jiKvg  or  cUva),  the  Cucumber.  The 
oiKvc  uypioc,  which  produces  the  medicinal  Elatcri- 
uwi,  was  formerly  called  Cucumis  agrcstis^  hot  has 
now  got  the  name  of  Momordica  elatcrium.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  Hippocrates 
uses  the  term  ^Xor^pwv  rather  loosely,  as  applicable 
to  all  drastic  purgatives.  See  Ko?*oKvvdr},  where  the 
interchange  of  names  between  it  and  aixvg  is  point- 
ed out."»» 

♦SIDE  {(ridv)f  according  to  Sprengel,  the  white 
Water  Lily,  or  Nymphaa  alia.  This,  however, 
Adams  regards  as  very  uncertain." 

•SIDERPTES  LAPIS  {aLdnpinfc  TciSo^),  Mag- 
netic  Iron  Ore.  {Vid.  Adamas,  towards  the  end  of 
that  article.) 

•SIDE'ROS  {ai6rjpo^\  Iron.     {Vid.  Adamas.) 

SIGILLA'RIA.     {Vid.  Saturnalia,  p.  866.) 

*SIGILLA'TA.     {Vid.  Lemnia  Tebea.) 

SIGMA.     {Vid.  Mensa,  p.  633.) 

ilfGNA  MILITA'RlA  {arniela,  arffuitai),  miliUiry 
out  gns  or  standards.  The  most  ancient  standard 
rni;iloyed  by  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  been  a 
fvfti  dOil  of  straw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear  or  pole. 


1  jSe;^.  ad  Virg.,  ^n.,  vi.,  7t.— Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  40 ;  ii.,  55.) 
I.  (Lttcumt.,  i.,  «.)— 3.  (XXXV.,  12.)— 4.  (Sat.,  i.,  17.— Vid. 
Nifc.xxr,  l,p.  507.— GttttUng,  Geich.  d.  Rttm.  Staatsv.,  p.  213.— 
Ilaxtime,  Die  ReUgrion  der  ROmer,  i.,  p.  120,  dec.)  —  5.  (Plaut., 
Bud.,  iv.,4, 1*5.)— 6.  (Cic,  Cat ,  iii.,  3.)— 7.  (Quintil.,  X.,  i.,  ^ 
13.)— 8  (Cic,  Pro  Row:.,  ft.)— 9.  (Phil.,  ii.,  4.)— 10.  (Theophr., 
H.  P.,  i.,  11  ;  rii.,  0,  4cc.— Dioacor.,  ii.,  109 ;  ir.,  153.— Adams, 
ApfMDd..  ■  T.)-  II.  (TlMopbT..  H.  P.,  iv.,  10.— Adams,  Append., 
I  ».) 


Hence  the  company  of  soldiers  belonging  to  it  wme 
called  Mampitlus.  The  bundle  of  hay  or  fern  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  figures  of  animals,  of  which 
PUny^  enumerates  five,  viz.,  the  eagle,  the  wolf;  the 
minotaur,*  the  horse,  and  the  boar.  These  appear 
to  have  corresponded  to  the  five  divisions  of  the 
Roman  army  as  shown  on  page  614.  The  eagle 
{aquila)  was  carried  by  the  aquilifer  in  the  midst  of 
the  hastati,  and  we  may  suppose  the  wolf  to  havi 
been  carried  among  the  prineipe*,  and  so  on.  Ir 
the  second  consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  104,  the  ft>ur 
quadrupeds  were  entirely  laid  aside  as  standards, 
the  eagle  heing  alone  retained.  It  was  made  of 
silver  or  bronze,  and  with  expanded  wings,  but  was 
probably  of  a  small  size,  since  a  standard-bearer 
{signifer)  under  Julius  Caesar  is  said,  in  cirrnm- 
stances  of  danger,  to  have  wrenched  the  eagle  from 
its  staff,  and  concealed  it  in  tho  folds  of  his  girdle.* 
The  bronze  horse  just  represented  belonged  to  a 
Roman  standard,  and  is  delineated  but  a  little  less 
than  the  original:  it  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
at  Goodrich  Court.* 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  was  carried, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centuries,  with  the  legion, 
a  legion  being  on  that  account  sometimes  c^ed 
aquila*  and,  at  the  same  time,  each  cohort  bad  for 
its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or  dragon  {draco,  dpaguvX 
which  was  woven  on  a  square  piece  of  cloth  {textHis 
angiiis*),  elevated  on  a  gilt  staff,  to  which  a  cross- 
bar was  adapted  for  the  purpose,'  and  carried  by 
the  draconarius.* 

Another  figure  used  in  the  standards  was  a  baD 
{pila),  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the  dr- 
minion  of  Rome  over  the  world  ;•  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  was  sometimes 
fixed  at  the  top  of  the  staff,  as  we  see  it  scolptored, 
together  with  small  statues  of  Mars,  on  the  Col  mu 
of  Trajan  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine.**  (See  t!i€ 
next  woodcut.)  Under  the  eagle  or  other  emWeii 
wa3  often  placed  a  head  of  the  reigning  emperor, 
which  was  to  the  army  the  object  of  idolatrous  ada 
ration."  The  name  of  the  emperor,  or  of  him  wht 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor,  was  soroetimee  in 


1.  (H.  N.,  X.,  4,  •.  5.)— 3.  (Pectns,  a.  t.  MiuotiOT.)— S  (FV»r-, 
IT.,  13.)  —4.  (Skelton,  Engrared  lUuat.,  i.,  iil.  45.)  —5.  (Hirt^ 
Bell.  Hitp.,  39.)— 0.  (Sidon.  ApoU.,  Cann.,  t.,  4<f9.)— 7.  (Tb« 
mist.,  Orat.,  i.,  p.  I  ;  xriii.,  p.  307,  ed.  Dindoif. — CUndMa,  n 
Com.  Honor.,  540  ;  vi.  Cons.  Honor.,  500.)— 8.  (Veget.,  De  Mm 
Mil.,  ii.,  IS.  — Compare  Tac.,  Ann.,  i.,  la)  — 9.  .'laid.,  On^^ 
xriii.,  8.) — 10.  (Vid.  Canseus,  De  Sig.  in  Grwrtt  Tlica.^  x^  u. 
3539.)  — 11.  (Joseph.,  B.  J.,  ii.,  9,  «  3.  —  Snetoa ,  l^bw~  m 
Califf.,  14.— Tac..  Ann.,  i..  39.  41 ;  iv.,  03.) 
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•eribed  id  the  same  situation.'  Tlie  pole  used  to 
carry  the  eagle  had  at  its  lower  extremity  an  iron 
mint  {cuspis)  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  to  enable 
ne  aquilifer,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  an  attack.* 

The  minor  divisions  of  a  cohort,  called  centuries, 
had  also  each  an  ensign,  inscribed  with  the  number 
both  of  the  coiiort  and  of  the  century.  By  this  pro- 
vision, together  with  the  diversities  of  the  crests 
worn  by  the  centurions  (vid.  Galea),  every  soldier 
was  enabled,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  take  his 
place*  (Compare Army, p.  104, and  MAinpuLus,  p. 
•513.) 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry,  properly  called  vex- 
Mum,  was  a  square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
cross  in  the  mann«r  already  indicated,  and  perhaps 
Buimounted  by  some  figure.* 

In  the  arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome  there  are 
four  sculptured  panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  number  of  standards,  and  illustrate  some  of 
the  forms  here  described.  The  preceding  woodcut 
is  copied  from  two  out  of  the  four.  The  first  panel 
represents  Trajan  giving  a  king  to  the  Parthians  : 
seven  standards  are  held  by  the  soldiers.  The 
second,  containing  five  standards,  represents  the 
Derformance  of  the  sacrifice  called  tuovetaurilia.^ 


^'hen  Constantine  had  embraced  <;hristianity,  a 
fi|t,are  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  i-.  ;old  upon  pur- 
ple cloth,  was  substituted  for  the  )*.nd  of  the  em- 
peror. This  richly-ornamented  star .  ard  was  called 
lahnriim.* 

Since  the  movements  of  a  body  o'.  troops,  and  of 
every  portion  of  it,  were  regulated  by  the  standards, 
all  the  evolutions,  acts,  and  incidents  of  the  Roman 
army  were  expressed  by  phrases  derived  from  this 
circumstance.  Thus  sitrna  infcrre  meant  to  ad- 
vance,' refene  to  retreat,  and  convcrtere  to  face 
about ;  ejferre,  or  cash-is  velUrCt  to  march  out  of  the 
camp  ;*  ad  signa  convenii(,  to  reassemble.'  Not- 
withstanding some  obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms,  it 
appears  that,  while  the  standard  of  the  legion  was 
properly  called  o^ut/a,  those  of  the  cohorts  were,  in 
a  special  sense  of  the  term,  called  siffna,  their  bear- 
ers being  signiferi,  and  that  those  of  the  manipuli, 
or  smaller  divisions  of  the  cohort,  were  denominated 
9€JciUa,  their  bearers  being  vexillarii.  Also,  those 
who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  legion,  before 
>be  standards  of  the  legion  and  cohorts,  were  called 

1.  (Saeton.,  Ve»pa«.,  0.)— 2.  (Saeton.,  Jol.,  W.)— 8.  (Veget-, 
^  ...-Tuc.,  Ann.,  i.,  20.)— 4.  (Tertull.,  ApoU.,  Itf.)— 5.  (Partoli, 
Aic.  Triumph.)— «.  (Prudent,  cont.  Symm.,  i.,  4<W,  48f  — Ni- 
cfoh  .  H.  E.,  TJi.,  87.)— 7.  (Cr»ar,  BeU.  Gall.,  i..  35  ;  ii.  M.)- 
-*    (Virg.,  GeoTR.,  iv.,  108.)— ».  (Cwar,  B.  G.,  ri.,  1,  87. 


antesignant}    A  peculiar  application  of  the  teimt 
vexillarii  and  suhsignani  is  explained  in  page  103. 

In  military  stratagems  it  was  sometimes  neces* 
sary  to  conceal  the  standards.*  Although  the  Ro 
mans  commonly  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  tc 
preserve  their  standards,  yet,  in  some  cases  of  {ex- 
treme danger,  the  leader  himself  threw  them  amonj{ 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  divert  their  at- 
tention or  to  animate  his  own  soldiers.'  A  wounded 
or  dying  standard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  possible, 
into  the  hands  of  his  general,*  from  whom  he  had 
received  it  (signis  acceptis^).  In  time  of  peace  the 
standards  were  kept  in  the  ^rahium,  under  the 
care  of  the  Quaestor. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  stand- 
ards of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Romans.  The 
banners  of  the  Partbians  appear  to  have  had  a  sim- 
ilar form  to  that  of  the  Romans,  but  were  more 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silk.  ( Vid.  Skricum  ) 
A  golden  eagle  with  expanded  wings  was  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia.*  The  military  ensigns  of  the 
Egyptians  were  very  various  Their  sacred  ani- 
mals were  represented  in  them,'  and  in  the  paintings 
at  Thebes  we  observe  such  objects  as  a  king*^ 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.'  The  Jewish  army  was  prob- 
ably marshalled  by  the  aid  of  banners  ;'  but  nut  so 
the  Greek,  although  the  latter  had  a  standard,  the 
elevation  of  which  served  as  a  signal  for  joining 
battle,  either  by  land**  or  by  sea."  A  scarlet  flag 
i^iviKi^)  was  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose." 

SIGNINUM  OPUS.  {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p 
519.) 

*SIL,  a  term  applied  by  the  Romans  to  Yellou 
Ochre,  the  uxpa  of  the  Greeks.  **  It  appears  Xo 
have  been  the  principal  yellow  pigment  of  the  in 
cients.  Pliny  specifies  three  varieties :  the  AL't% 
which  was  the  best ;  the  Marmosufn,  which  may 
have  been  what  we  call  Stone  Ochre ;  ani  thu  Syr 
icum,  of  a  dull  colour,  named  from  the  islar.d  ot 
Syros ;  as  may  have  been  the  red  paint  also,  called 
by  the  same  name.  SU  was  found  in  many  places, 
Vitruvius  observes,  but  the  Attic,  which  used  to  b« 
the  best,  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained ;  because  the 
veins  of  it,  which  occurred  in  the  silver  mines  of 
Attica,  were  no  longer  now  explored.  It  is  de- 
bcribed  by  Dioscorides  as  light,  smooth,  free  from 
stone,  friable,  and  of  a  full  bright  yellow."^' 

SILENTIA'RII.     (Kirf.  Propositus.) 

*SILER,  a  tree  about  which  great  uncertainty 
prevails.  Martyn  translates  it  "  Osier,"  but  speaks 
very  doubtfully  respecting  it.  F^e  makes  it  the 
same  with  the  iXiKij  of  the  Greeks,  and  refers  it  to 
the  Salix  viuUina,  L.,  though  without  condemning 
the  opinion  of  Anguillara  and  Sprengel,  who  declare 
for  the  Salix  caprea.  Pliny  merely  says  that  it  de- 
lights in  watery  places.** 

♦SILEX.  "  The  St/icM,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  of 
which  certain  kinds  are  specified  by  Pliny  as  fit  to 
be  used  in  building,  may  in  some  cases  have  been 
such  as  we  also  term  silicious ;  but  the  more  prob- 
able opinion  is,  that  the  name  siliccj  was  some- 
what indiscriminately  applied  to  the  more  compact 
and  harder  stones.  The  Viridis  silex,  which  so  re- 
markably resisted  fire,  which  was  never  abundant, 
may  perhaps  have  been  serpentine.  No  inference 
to  the  contrary  need  be  drawn  from  Pliny's  calling 
it  silex,  for  he  presently  aAer  speaks  of  lime  made 


1.  (Csnr,  B.  C,  i.,  48,  44,  M.)— t.  (Id.,  B.  G.,  vii.,  45.)~8. 
(Flora*,  i.,  11.)— 4.  (Id.,  i?.,  4.)-^.  (T«c.,  Ann.,  i.,  42.)— «. 
(Xen.,  Cyr.,  rii.,  1,  M  ;  Anab.,  i.,  10,  ^  12.)— 7.  (Diod  Sic, 
i,^  8«.)  — 8.  (WiiJcinjon,  Man.  and  Cutt.,  i.,  p.  2«4.)  — 9.  (Pa. 
XX.,  5.— Cant.,  tI.,  4.— In.,  xiii..  2.)— 10.  (Polyen.,  iii..  9,  ♦  27 
— C.  Nep.,  xi.,  2,  «  2.)— 11.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  49.)-12.  (Polywn.,  i  . 
48,  ^  2.)  — 13.  (MooTB'a  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  S».  — Plin.,  H  N., 
xxxiii.,  M.— DioKor.,  t  ,  108.)— 14.  (F*e,  Flore  !)•  VirgiU,  p 
diii.— Manrn  ad  Viry.,  G«org.,  ii.,  12.) 
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€%  stlice;*  as  Vitruvius  also  directs  that  it  be 
burned  *  de  albo  aaxo  aui  silice.^  It  is  probable  that 
by  silex  in  these  passages  is  meant  a  dark-coloured, 
compact  limestone."* 

SILICE'RNIUM.     {Vid.  Funds,  p.  462.) 

♦SILPiriUM  {alTit^wv),  a  kind  of  LaserpUium  or 
Asafatida^  forming  one  of  the  chief  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Cyrenaica.  It  was  fattening  for  cattle, 
rendering  their  flesh  also  tender,  and  was  a  useful 
aperient  for  man.  From  its  juice,  too,  when  knead- 
ed with  clay,  a  powerful  antiseptic  was  obtained. 
The  silphium  formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and 
at  Home  the  composition  just  mentioned  sold  for 
Its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
silphium  appeared  always  on  the  medals  of  Cyrene. 
T»8  culture  was  neglected,  however,  when  the  Ro- 
mans became  masters  of  the  country,  and  pasturage 
was  more  attended  to.  Captain  Beechy,  in  the 
iSourse  of  his  travels  through  this  region,  noticed  a 
plant  about  three  feet  in  length,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  hemlock  or  wild  carrot.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  usually  fatal  to  the  camels  which  ate  of  it, 
and  that  its  juice  was  so  acrid  as  to  fester  the  flesh, 
if  at  all  excoriated.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  sil- 
phium. Delia  Cella  describes,  apparently,  the  same 
production  as  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  com- 
pound, indented  leaves,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  shining, 
without  any  involucrum ;  the  fruit  being  somewhat 
flattened,  surmounted  by  three  ribs,  and  furnished 
all  round  wiih  a  membrane  as  glossy  as  silk.  Cap- 
tain Smith  succeeded  in  bringing  over  a  specimen 
of  the  plant,  which  is  said  to  l^  now  thriving  in 
Devonshire.  M.  Pacho  says  that  the  Arabs  call  it 
Deriasj  and  he  proposes  to  class  the  plant  as  a  spe- 
cies of  Laserwort,  under  the  name  of  Leuerpilium 
dcrias.  It  seems  to  resemble  the  Lascrpitium 
ferulaccum  of  Linnieus.* 

♦SILU'RUS  {(Tlhmpoi\  the  name  of  a  numerous 
genus  of  fishes,  the  species  Glanis  belonging  to 
which  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  It  is  the  Scheid  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  Sheat-flsh  of  the  English,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  fresh- water  flshes  of  Europe,  growing  some- 
times to  the  weight  of  150  lbs.  and  upward.  ''The 
silurus  of  Ausonius,"  says  Adams,  "  has  been  re- 
ferred by  some  to  the  sturgeon ;  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  untenable.  It  is  a  voracious  fish,  and  is 
found  in  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  made  among  the 
fishes  of  the  Moselle,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
Ausonius's  poem,  the  Moselle  being  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine.'" 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBO'NIS  LEX.  {Vid,  L«x 
Papiria  Plautia,  p.  584.) 

♦SIM'IA  {nidriKoO,  the  Ape.  BufTon,  treating  of 
monkeys,  says,  »•  The  ancients  were  only  acquaint- 
ed with  one,  the  Pithecos  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  Simia 
of  the  J..atins  is  of  this  kind,  and  the  real  monkey, 
on  which  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Galen  have  institu- 
ted all  their  physical  comparisons,  and  founded  all 
their  relations  of  the  monkey  to  mankind :  but  this 
Pithecos,  this  monkey  of  the  ancients,  so  generally 
resembling  man  in  external  form,  and  still  more  so 
in  its  internal  organization,  nevertheless  differs 
from  it  in  an  essential  point,  the  size  of  the  human 
species  being  generally  above  five  feet,  while  that 
of  the  pithecos  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  of  that 
height."  So  far  BufTon.  »*I  am  incUned  to  think, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  ''that  the  species  of 
baboon  called  Papia  maimon,  or  Mandril,  answers 
best  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  pithecos.    It  is 


1.  (Moore'g  Anc  Mineral.,  p.  87.)  —  «.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ri., 
I.— Dioscor.,  lii.,  84.— Anthun's  Clau.  Diet.,  a.  v.  Cyreaalca.) — 
t,  (JEhnn,  N.  A.  xii.,  29.— Ariatot.,  H.  A  ,  U..  IS.— riia.,  H.  N., 
ix ,  15.— Adaint,  Aopard  ,%.r\ 
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proper  to  mentioh,  nowever,  that  Dr.  Tiad  boldi 
that  Aristotle's  description  of  the  pithecos  applies 
best  to  the  young  Barbary  ape,  or  Simia  Jnnus. 
The  K^6o^  was  a  species  of  monkey  having  a  long 
tail.  The  KwoKifaXog  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  species  of  monkey  now  called  Magot,  which  is 
the  adult  Simia  Innus,  L.,  or  Barbary  ape.  BuflTun 
refers  the  KaXXiHpi^  to  the  green  ape ;  but,  accord 
ing  to  Dr.  Trail,  it  may  rather  be  set  down  as  the 
Simia  sahcea  of  Senegal.  The  K£pK07:ldijK9^  was  a 
monkey  with  a  tail,  as  its  name  impUes.  Ilardouii. 
refers  it,  with  little  probability,  to  the  Marmot.  Thr 
XoipomdrjKoc  of  Aristotle  cannot  be  determined  sat- 
isfactorily. Pennant  supposes  the  Simia  senu  l>  c 
representative  of  the  ancient  auTvpo^,  but  Dr.  T  /*. 
supposes  it  rather  some  species  of  large  baboo 

♦SINAPI  (a<vJ77rt),  Mustard.     {Vid.  Napy.) 

SINDON.     ( Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718.) 

♦SINO'PICA  TERRA  (Stvort*^  y^),  Sii  pic 
Earth,  a  species  of  red  ochre.  According  K  jir 
John  Hill,  the  ''  Rubrica  Sinopica  was  a  de  .se, 
heavy,  firm  substance,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  sv*.in 
ing  the  fingers  on  handling,  and  of  a  styptic,  as- 
tringent taste."  From  Toumefort's  account  of  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Adams  thinks,  that  it 
owes  its  colour  Ir.  an  admixture  of  iron.* 

*SION  (aiov),  .1  plant,  of  which  Speusippiis  (cited 
by  Adams)  say.*j  that  it  grows  in  water,  haying  a 
head  like  the  Marsh  Parsley.  Sprengel  mcliues. 
with  Fuclisius,  to  make  it  the  Veronica  anagaUis 
but  mentions  ihat  others  took  it  for  the  Slum  Uti- 
folium  or  angustifoltum.  Dierbach  makes  it  the 
Sium  modiftorum^  or  procumbent  Water  Parsnip.* 

SIPA'RIUM,  a  piece  of  tapestry  stretched  on  » 
frame,  which  rose  before  the  stage  of  the  theatre, 
and  consequently  answered  the  purpose  of  iht 
drop-scene  with  us,  although,  contrary  to  oi:r  prar 
tice,  it  was  depressed  when  the  play  began,  so  c* 
to  go  below  the  level  of  the  stage  {aulaa  prcmu-n 
/ur*),  and  was  raised  again  when  the  performanci 
was  concluded  {toUuntur*).  From  the  last-cited  pea- 
sage  we  learn  that  human  figures  were  represented 
upon  it,  whose  feet  appeared  to  rest  upon  the  stage 
when  this  screen  was  drawn  up.  From  a  |iassagc 
of  VirgiP  we  farther  learn  that  the  figures  were 
sometimes  those  of  Britons  woven  in  the  canvass, 
and  raising  their  arms  in  the  attitude  of  lilling  up 
a  purple  curtain,  so  as  to  be  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  Atlantes,  Perse,  and  Cartatides. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  siparium  denoted  any 
piece  of  cloth  or  canvass  stretched  upon  a  frame '• 
[Vid.  Painting,  p.  702.) 

♦SI'RIUS  (2«>of)  and  PRO'CYOX  (n.oocrwv). 
"  the  Greek  names  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Great  and  Little  Dog  {Cants  Ma- 
jor and  Minor).  These  are  Orion's  dogs,  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  those  of  minor  personages  ar 
cording  to  others:  the  whole  of  their  ttythic  ox 
planations  form  a  strong  proof  that  these  constella 
tions  are  not  Greek  in  their  origin.  In  a  passage 
of  Hesiod,  he  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  the 
sun  under  the  name  of  Sirius ;  and  Hesychius  de 
fines  the  word  to  mean  both  the  sun  and  the  do^ 
star.  The  Egyptians  called  the  dog-star  Soikisy 
and  from  its  heliacal  rising  had  warning  that  thf> 
overflow  of  the  Nile  was  about  to  commence 
Now  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  foUows  the  summer 
solstice ;  whereas,  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  is  now  about 
the  tenth  of  August.    The  greatest  heats  of  surtt- 


1.  (Hatduniu  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  80.— Amtot.,  U.  A  ,  li., 
7.  — Adama,  Append.,  a.  ▼.)—£.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  9<i— 
Dioacor.,  Y.,  iii. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 3.  (Dioacur.,  ii^  I53L— 
Athen.,  ii.,  19.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.J — 4.  (Festua,  f.  v. — Cic. 
Prov.  Cona.,  6.— JaT.,  viii.,  180.)— 5.  (Hot.,  EpisU,  II..  u,  IS0  ) 
— «.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  111-114.)— 7.  {Gwrg.,  iii..  25.)— S.  (Qv^ 
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SITOS. 


mer  genet  ally  follow  the  sammer  solstice,  and  in 
lincient  times  it  was  obserred  that  the  unhealthy 
and  oppressiYe  period  coincided  with  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  dog-star.  We  say  the  dog-star,  with- 
out specifying  whether  it  was  Sirius  or  Procyon ; 
it  is  uncertain  which  it  was,  and  may  have  been 
both,  for  the  heliacal  risings  do  not  differ  by  many 
days.  The  star  itself  was  in  Latin  canxevday  which 
should  seem  to  apply  to  the  lesser  dog.  and  Hor- 
ace says,  *  Jam  Procyon  /wri/,'  &c.  Pliny  supports 
the  same  meaning  of  canicular  and  perhaps  Hygi- 
ins ;  also  the  framers  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables, 
and  Bede  and  Kepler  among  the  moderns ;  while 
Germanicus  and  Julius  Firmicus,  with  Apian,  Mar- 
gini,  Argoli,  Stephens,  and  Petavius  among  the 
moderns,  contend  for  Sirius,  which  is  the  more 
common  opinion.  All  antiquity  ascribed  an  evil 
influence  to  the  star :  and  though  Geminus  among 
the  ancients,  and  Petavius  among  the  moderns, 
thought  that  the  effects  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sun  alone,  they  had  hardly  any  followers  until  the 
fall  of  judicial  astrology.  Even  at  this  day,  when 
the  heats  of  the  latter  part  of  summer  are  excess- 
ive, we  are  gravely  told  that  we  are  in  the  dog- 
days.  The  real  classical  dog-days  are  the  twenty 
days  preceding  and  the  twenty  days  following  the 
heliacal  rising  of  whichever  star  it  was,  whet||er 
Sirius  or  Procyon."^ 

♦S I  S'A  R  U  M  (ffiffupov).  "  Sprengel,  who  had 
formerly  held  this  to  be  the  Sium  Sisarum,  in  his 
last  work  declares  himself  a  convert  to  the  opinion 
of  Fuchsius,  who  made  it  to  be  the  Pastinaca  tativa, 
or  Garden  Parsnip.'** 

SISTRUM  {<jelrtrpov\  a  mystical  instrument  of 
music,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  cer- 
emonies, and  especially  in  the  worship  of  Isis.*  It 
was  held  in  the  right  hand  (see  woodcut),  and  shsp 
ken,  from  which  circumstance  it  derived  its  name 
{^ra  repulsa  tnanu*).  Its  most  common  form  is 
seen  in  the  rigKt-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wood- 
eot.  which  represents  an  ancient  sistrum  formerly 


belonging  to  the  library  of  St.  Genovefa  at  Paris. 
Plutarch*  says  that  the  shaking  of  the  four  bars 
within  the  circular  apsis  represented  the  agitation 
of  the  four  elements  within  the  compass  of  the 
world,  by  which  all  things  are  continually  destlroy- 
ed  and  reproduced,  and  that  the  cat  sculptured  upon 
«he  apsis  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon.  Apuleius* 
describes  the  sistrum  as  a  bronze  rattle  (areum  crc- 
pitaeulum),  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  curved  like 
a  sword-belt  {balteus)^  through  which  passed  a  few 
lods  that  rendered  a  loud,  shrill  sound.    He  says 


.  (Penny  CycloiMedia,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  62.)— 8.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  139. 
—Adam*,  Apiiend.,  ».  y.J— 3.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ix.,  784.— Id.,  Amor., 
ii..  1»,  11.— Id.  lb.,  lii.,  »,  34.— Id.,  De  Ponto,  i.,  1,  38.)— 4.  (Ti- 
baU.,  i.,  S,  34.)— ».  (De  Is.  et  Oi.,  p.  670,  671,  ed.  Steph.)— 6. 
«M«t..  T'. ,  p.  1 10  ISl,  ed.  Aid.) 


that  these  instruments  were  sometimes  made  of 
silver,  or  even  of  gold.  He  also  seems  to  intimati? 
that  the  shakes  were  three  together  {icrgeminos  tc- 
tus),  which  would  make  a  rude  sort  of  music. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  into  Ita- 
ly, shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  made  the  Romans  familiar  with  this  in 
strament.  The  ^^linigeri  ca/w,  tistrataque  turba"- 
are  exactly  depicted  in  two  paintings  found  at  Por 
tici,'  and  containing  the  two  figures  of  a  priest  of 
Isis  and  a  woman  kneehng  at  her  altar,  which  are 
introduced  into  the  preceding  woodcut,  llie  use 
of  the  sistrum  in  Egypt  as  a  military  instrument  to 
collect  the  troops,  is  probably  a  fiction.* 

Sistrum^  which  is,  in  fact,  like  Sceptruu,  a  Greek 
word  with  a  Latin  termination,  the  proper  Latin 
term  for  it  being  crepitaeulumy  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  child's  rattle.* 

♦SISYMB'RIUM  {uiavfi6piov),  a  plant.  "  From 
the  description."  says  Adams,  **  which  Dioscorides 
gives  of  his  first  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  species  of  mint,  probably  the  Mentha  syl- 
vettris,  as  Anguillara  contends.  The  other  species 
is  unquestionably  the  Nasturtium  officinale,  or  Wa- 
ter-cress."* 

*SISYRINCH'ION  {atcvpvyxLov).  "  Sprengei 
and  Stackhouse  make  this  plant  to  be  the  Iris  Sisy- 
rinchiuniy  in  which  opinion  they  are  supported  by 
Cordus,  Bauhin,  and  many  of  the  earlier  authori- 
ties. Schneider's  objection  appears  to  me  too 
fine-spun.  "• 

SITELLA.    (Vid.  Sitdla.) 

SITONAI  (ciTtJvat).     {Vid.  Sitos.) 

SITOPHYLACES  (fftro^iiA<u£f),  a  board  of  of- 
ficers, chosen  by  lot,  at  Athens.  They  wore  at 
first  three,  aflerward  increased  to  fifteen,  of  ^houi 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Piraeus,  llicir 
business  was  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  tlie 
corn-ships,  take  account  of  the  quantity  imported, 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  observed  ; 
partly  to  watch  the  sales  of  corn  in  the  marke*., 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  factors  ;  in  which  respect  their  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  those  ef  the  agoranomi 
and  metronomi  with  regard  to  other  saleable  arti- 
cles. <  Vid.  SiTot.)  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  en- 
try in  the  books  of  the  sitophylaces  (r^  napa  role 
aiTo^vAa^iv  aitoypa^nv)  to  prove  the  quantity  of 
com  imported  from  Pontus,  which  (he  says)  was 
equal  to  all  that  came  from  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who 
allowed  corn  to  be  exported  from  Theudosia  to 
Athens  free  of  duty.^  These  books  were  probably 
kept  by  the  five  who  acted  for  the  Pirsus,  whose 
especial  business  it  would  be  to  inspect  the  car 
goes  that  were  unladen.* 

SITOS  (fftrof).  The  soQ  of  Attica,  though  fa 
vourable  to  the  production  of  figs,  olives,  and  grapes^ 
was  not  so  favourable  for  com  *,  and  the  population 
being  very  considerable  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  necessary  to  import 
corn  for  their  subsistence.  According  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Bockh,  which  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were  135,000  free 
men  and  365,000  slaves  residing  in  Attica.  The 
country,  which  contained  an  area  of  64,000  stadia, 
produced  annually  about  two  millions  of  medinmi 
of  com,  chiefly  barley.  The  medimnus  was  about 
1  bushel,  3  gsdlons,  and  5*75  pints,  or  48  Attic  x^i 


1.  (Mart.,  xii.,  2».)-2.  (Ant.  dEroolano,  t.  li.,  p.  30&-320.)— 
3.  (Virg.,  JEn.,viii.,696.— Propert.,  iii.,  11,43.)— 4.  (Mart.,  xir  , 
54.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  1J7.)— 5.  (DioKor.,  ii.,  154, 155.— The- 
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tiKtc.  A  x^Pt^  ^  as  cousidered  a  fair  daily  allow- 
ance of  meal  {rjfiepriala  rpo^)  for  a  slave.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  population  was  three  million 
mcdimni,  and  one  third,  therefore,  was  imported. 
Ic  (^ame  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine 
Sea  (Pontus,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks),  and 
more  especially  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and 
I  he  Thracian  Chersonese  ;  also  from  Syria,  Egypt, 
liibya,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sicily,  and  Euboea.  The 
necessities  of  the  Athenians  made  them  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply,  and  ev- 
ery precaution  was  taken  for  that  purpose  by  the 
government  as  well  as  by  the  legislator.  Sunium 
was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  corn  vessels  {atTaytj' 
yoi  oXkuScc)  might  come  safely  round  the  promon- 
tory. Ships  of  war  were  often  employed  to  con- 
voy the  cargo  {Trapairi/nreiv  rbv  aiTov)  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  enemy. ^  When  Pollis,the  Lacedaemo- 
nian admiral,  was  stationed  with  his  fleet  off  JBgi- 
na,  the  Athenians  embarked  in  haste,  under  the 
command  of  Chabrias,  and  offered  him  battle,  in 
order  that  the  corn-ships,  which  had  arrived  as  far 
as  Geraestus  in  Eubcea,  might  get  into  the  Piraeus.' 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Philip  in  his  attack 
on  Byzantium  was  that,  by  taking  that  city,  he 
might  command  the  entrance  to  the  Euxine,  and 
so  have  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Athenians  in 
the  corn-trade.  Hence  the  great  exertions  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  relieve  the  Byzantines,  of  the 
success  of  which  he  justly  boasts.' 

The  measures  taken  by  the  legislature  to  obtain 
supplies  of  corn  may  appear  harsh,  and  their  policy 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  strongly  evince  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  Exportation 
was  entirely  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
resident  alien  allowed  to  carry  com  to  any  oth- 
er place  than  Athens  {anyyeiv  aXXoGe  fj  'AOjiva^e). 
Whoever  did  so  was  punishable  with  death.*  Of 
the  corn  brought  into  the  Athenian  port,  two  thirds 
were  to  be  brought  into  the  city  and  sold  there.* 
No  one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not 
sail  with  an  express  condition  to  bring  a  return 
cargo,  part  of  it  com,  to  Athens.  If  any  merchant, 
capitalist,  or  other  person,  advanced  money,  or  en- 
tered into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these 
laws,  not  only  was  he  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  the 
agreement  itself  was  null  and  void,  nor  could  he 
recover  any  smn  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in 
respect  thereof  Information  against  the  offend- 
ers was  to  be  laid  before  the  knefie^Tfrai  tov  hfino' 
piov.'^  Strict  regulations  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  com  in  the  market.  Conspiracies 
among  the  com-dealers  {aiToiruXai)  to  buy  up  the 
corn  {(Twuv eladai)y  or  raise  the  price  {awiaTuvai  ro/g 
n/iuf ),  were  punished  with  death.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  make  a  profit  of  more  than  one  obol  in 
the  medimnus ;  and  it  was  unlawful  to  buy  more 
tlian  fifty  ^pfioi  at  a  time  It  is  not  certain  what 
the  size  of  a  (^pfw^  was :  Bockh  supposes  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  medimnus.  These  laws  re- 
mind us  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrossing 
and  rcgrating ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easi- 
ly evaded  by  the  corn-dealers."  The  sale  of  corn 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  board 
of  officers  called  oiTo^},aKsg,  while  that  of  all  oth- 
er marketable  commodities  was  superintended  by 
the  agoranomi.*  It  was  their  business  to  see  that 
meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper  quality,  and 
sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price.  They  vtnere 
bound  to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  factor  and  the  ba- 

1.  (Denjo8thene»,  De  Coron.,  S50,  251  ;  c.  Polycl.,  1211.)— a. 
(Xe«.,  Hell.,  ▼.,  4,  ^  61.)— 3.  (De  Coron.,  254, 807,  326.)— 4.  (De- 
mosth.,  c.  Phorm.,  018.— Lycarg.,  c.  Lcocr.,  151,  ed.  Steph.)— 5. 
(Harpocr.,  s.  V.  'Eire^eAj/r^j /litropt'ww.)— 6.  (DemoBth.,e.lAcrit., 
941  )— 7.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proc,  67.)— 8.  {Vid.  the  speech  of  Lysias, 
nth  Tuiv  ffcroirwAuiv  — Demosth.,  c.  Dionysod.,  1285.)— 9.  (Ly»., 
id..  165,  od.  Steph.) 
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ker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lsraias)  they  somr^ 
thnes  suffered  death  for  their  want  of  vigilance 
The  mode  of  proceeding  against  them  was  by  ri<ra> 
yiUa  before  the  senate.' 

Notwithstanding  these  careful  provisions,  scat 
cities  {oiTodcltu)  frequently  occarred  at  Athens,  Ct 
ther  from  bad  harvests,  the  misfortunes  of  war,  oi 
other  accidental  causes.  Hie  state  then  madf 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  fo} 
importing  large  quanttes  of  corn,  and  selling  it  at  • 
low  price.  Public  granaries  were  kept  in  the  Odfv 
um,  Pompeum,  Long  Porch,  and  naval  storehoase 
near  the  sea.*  'Lirdvai  were  appointed  to  get  in 
the  supply  and  manage  the  sale.  Demosthene.* 
was  appointed  on  one  occasion  to  that  office.*  Per- 
sons called  uiro6eKrai  received  the  corn,  measured 
it  out,  and  distributed  it  in  certain  quantities.* 
Public-spirited  individuals  would  sometimes  import 
grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  sell  it  at  a  moder- 
ate price,  or  distribute  it  gratuitously.*  We  read 
of  the  Athenian  state  receiving  presents  of  com 
from  kings  and  princes.  Thus  Leucon,  king  of  the 
Bosporas,  sent  a  large  present,  for  which  he  had 
the  honour  ofareXeia  (exemption  from  customs*  du- 
ties) conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  people.* 
Psammeticus.  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  present  in 
Oljpip.  83,  4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  118,  2,  Sparta- 
cus,  king  of  Bosporus,  a  few  years  after.  In  later 
times,  that  made  by  the  Roman  Atticus  is  well 
known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the  rerder  is 
referred  to  Bockh,'  where  also  he  will  find  the  va 
rious  prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athens,  and  oth 
er  details,  copiously  explained.  As  to  the  duty  par- 
able on  the  importation  of  com,  see  Pfxtkcostb.' 

liToc  is  strictly  tokeai  flour,  uk^ira  Mrley  fioar^ 
nvpoi  wheat,  KptOai  barley,  uproq  uheat  brrad^  ft"^^ 
barley  bread,  ^iroc,  however,  is  often  applied  tv 
all  kinds  of  com,  and  even,  in  a  larger  sense,  to  pi«» 
visions  in  general.    {Vid,  ZITOT  AIKH.j 

2ITOT  AIKH  {airov  diKy).  TTie  marriage  portior. 
(TTpoiO  being  intended  as  a  provision  for  the  wife 
although  it  was  paid  to  the  husband  by  her  fnthc^ 
brother,  or  other  natural  guardian  (xvptog),  if  any- 
thing happened  to  sever  the  marriage  contra^^t,  the 
husband,  or  his  representative,  was  bound  to  repaj 
it ;  or,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  pay  in- 
terest upon  it  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  annum 
{hr*  kvvea  b6oXoic  rcKoipopelv).  This  was  the  law  in 
case  of  a  divorce,*  and  also  when,  after  a  contract 
of  marriage,  and  after  payment  of  the  marria^ 
portion,  the  intended  husband  refused  to  perform 
his  engagement.*  Upon  the  death  of  the  huitbaiul 
without  children,  the  wife  and  her  money  wetit 
back  to  the  natural  guardian  ;^*  but  if  he  died  leav- 
ing children,  she  had  the  option  of  staying  with 
them  or  going  back  to  her  Kvpioc.  If  she  diri  the 
latter,  the  children  (or  their  guardian,  if  they  wert 
under  age)  were  hound  to  pay  back  the  portion  to 
the  Kvptog,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  interest  in  the 
mean  time.^^  And  if  she  married  again,  her  «iV^a{ 
was  bound  in  honour  to  give  the  same  sum  to  her 
new  husband.**  Upon  the  transfer  of  a  woman 
from  one  husband  to  another,  which  was  not  un- 
common, the  Trpoff  was  transferred  with  her.*'  A 
woman's  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a  mort 
gage  of  the  husband's  property ;  but  whether  ihs? 
was  so  or  not,  her  guardian,  in  any  of  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  against  the 
party  who  unjustly  witheld  it ;  61k^  frpcMKOf,  tc  :tv 


1.  (Plainer,  Proc.  und  King..  ;i.,  149.)— S.  (PiJux,  < 

iz.,  45.~Demo«th.,  c.  Phorm.,  918.)— 3.  (D«  Conrn.,  SIO.)_C 
(Poll.,  Onora.,  viii.,  114.)— 5.  (Deiiiosth..c.  Phann.,918.) — 6.  (D^ 
moeth.,  o.  Leptin.,  467.— Fid.  laoer.,  T/MmCir.,  3^0,  ed.  &b»plu' 
7.  (Staauh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  84-l<r7.)— 8.  (DcmcMth.,  c  Nmbt.' 
13GS.)— 9.  (DeiuoMh.,  c.  Aphob.,  818.)— 10.  (Imbw,  D«  Pvnk 

her., 41,  ed.  8teph.)-ll.  (Id.  ib.,  18, 46.)— 18.  (D " 

BcBOt..  De  Dote,  1010.)— 18.  (Id^  e.  Onet  ^fW  ^ 
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«ofer  the  j/nncipal,  6Urf  airoj,  for  the  interest, 
rhe  interest  was  called  aiToc  (alimony  or  mainte- 
nance), because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which 
the  woman  had  to  be  maintained,  ai  fx^eikofLevai  rpo- 
^,  ^  didofiivrj  irp6<fo6oc  'k  rpo^  Tcuf  ywat^iv.^ 
The  word  acTog  is  often  used  generally  for  provis- 
Dns,  just  as  we  use  the  word  bread.  So  in  the 
law,  which  required  the  son  of  an  hrUXifpoi  to 
maintain  his  mother  when  he  came  of  age  and  took 
possession  of  her  inheritance,  the  expression  is  to6 
oItov  fUTfiCiv  ry  firfTpL*  The  allowance  for  rations 
given  to  soldiers  was  called  atnfpiaiov.*  The  diKti 
airov  was  tried  before  the  archon  in  the  Odeum, 
the  same  building  in  which  the  com  granaries  were 
kept,  which  makes  it  not  improbable  that  in  earlier 
times  the  defendant  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  dam- 
;iges  in  kind,  that  is,  in  com  or  some  other  sort  of 
provisions ;  though  it  was  soon  found  to  be  more 
convenient  to  commute  this  for  a  money  payment. 
This  cause,  like  the  ducn  irpoiK6g^  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  ififitrvot  6Uai,  as  it  was  presumed 
that  the  woman  could  not  wait  long  for  the  means 
of  her  daily  subsistence.  It  was  drifiifTog,  for  the 
damages  were  clearly  liquidated,  bemg  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  calculation,  when  the  payment  of  the  mar- 
riage portion  was  proved.* 

*SITTA  (ffiTTa).  According  to  Gesner,  who  fol- 
lows the  authority  of  Turner,  this  is  the  bird  called 
Nuthatch^  namely,  the  Sitta  Europtta* 

SITULA,  dim,  SITELLA  (v<Jp«a),  was  probably 
a  bucket  or  pail  for  drawing  and  carrying  water,* 
bat  was  more  usually  applied  to  the  vessel'  from 
which  lots  were  drawn :  silcUa,  however,  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.^  It  ap- 
pears that  the  vessel  was  filled  with  water  (as 
unong  the  Greeks,  whence  the  word  v6pta)y  and 
:hat  the  lots  (sortes)  were  made  of  wood ;  and  as, 
though  increasing  m  sisse  below,  it  had  a  narrow 
neck,  only  one  lot  could  come  to  the  top  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  same  time,  when  it  was  shaken  {situn 
\am  kuc  tecum  ajfferto  cum  aqiia  et  sorted).  The  ves- 
sel used  for  drawing  lots  was  also  called  uma  or 
mca  as  well  as  tiltda,  or  nteUa.* 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  trae  meaning 
of  sitella,  since  almost  all  modem  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  name  of  sitella  or  cista  was  given  in- 
difierently  to  the  ballot-box,  into  which  those  who 
voted  in  the  comitia  and  courts  of  justice  cast  their 
tabelle ;  but  Wunder^*  has  proved  that  the  opinion 
of  Manutius^^  is  correct,  who  maintained  that  the 
sitella  was  the  um  from  which  the  names  of  the 
tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  so  that 
each  might  have  its  proper  place  in  voting,  and  that 
the  cista  was  the  box  into  which  the  tabellse  were 
ca£t  {dsias  suffragiorum  in  eomiliis^^).  The  form 
of  the  cista  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  figured  by  Spanheim,^'  where  a  man  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  placing  a  tabella,  marked  with 
the  letter  A  (i.  e.,  absolvo)  in  the  cista.    This  cista, 

f    which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  is 
evidently  made  of  wicker  or  similar  work 
(to  which  Tibullus^*  alludes  in  the  line  *'  Et 
-  levig  oceuUit  conscia  cista  sacris"),  and  there- 
fore coild  not  possibly  be  used  in  the  drawing  of 


1.  (Harpocr.,a.  T.  Sir*;.— Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  33.— Demoath., 
r.  Aphob.,  839,  854.)— 2.  (Dem.,  c.  Steph.,  1135.)— 3.  (BOckh, 
StasUh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  903.)— 4.  (Suidas,  i.  y.  'O^uqv.— PoUaz, 
Onom.,  iii.,  47  ;  ▼!.,  153 ;  yiiL,  31,  38.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  43, 
433^97.— Plainer,  Proc.  nnd  Kla^.,  ii.,  966.)— 5.  (Ariitot.,  H. 
A.,  iz.,  9  — Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 6.  (Plaut.,  Amph.,  ii.,  9, 39.) 
7.  (Id.,  Caa.,  ii.,  5,  34,  43  ;  ii.,  6,  7, 11.— Lir.,  xxr.,  3  ;  xli.,  18.) 
i.  (Plaat.,  Caa.,  ii.,  4,  17.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  9,  51.— Voniao., 
Prob^  8.)-9.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.,  14.— Val.  Maz.,Ti.,3,  ♦  4.— Virg., 
iEn.,  tri.,  431,  Ac— Lucian,  t.,  394,  with  achoL— Compare  Peia., 
111.,  46.)  — 10.  (Codei  Erfuteaaia,  p.  clviii.,  &c.)  — 11.  (De  Co- 
mitiia  Rom.,  c.  15,  p.  597,  od.  Grer.)— 19.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zntii., 
,  s.  7. — Aactor.  ad  Herenn  ,  i^  19.— Paeado-Aacon.  ad  Cic,  Div., 
,  p.  106,  ed.  OreUi.)  —  13  (De  Pmat.  et  nan  Namiam.,  p.  580, 
•*•   Ifl71.)-14   u.,7.48.) 


lots,  since  we  know  that  the  vessels  used  for  tnai 
purpose  were  filled  with  water.  The  fonn  of  the 
sitella  is  also  given  by  Spanheim,^  from  an-  ^ 
other  coiu  of  the  Cassian  gens.  (See  cut  an-  ^ 
nexed.)  This  account  has  been  taken  from  a  A 
very  excellent  dissertation  by  Wunder  on  the  abovp- 
mentioned  work. 

SITTYB^.    {Vid.  Liber,  p.  688.) 

*  SM ARAGDUS  (aftdpay6oc),  the  Emerald .  "  The 
ancients,"  says  Sir  John  Hill, "  distinguished  twelve 
kinds  of  emerald,  some  of  which,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  stones  of  the  prasius  or  jaspei 
kind,  and  others  no  more  than  coloured  crystals 
and  spars  from  copper  mines. "  "  As  for  the  statues, 
obelisks,  and  pillars,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  formed 
of  emeralds  of  prodigious  size,  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  Pliny,  and  others,  they  were  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  several  more  abundant  minerals 
that  have  been  already  suggested,  or  else  of  colour- 
ed iglass.  Larcher  thinl^  the  pillar  of  emerald 
which  Herodotus  saw  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre,  and  which  shone  at  night,  was  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  glass,  within  which  lamps  were  placed. 
Theophrastus  himself,  speaking  of  this  column,  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  a  false  emerald ;  for  such,  says 
he,  there  are.  And  such  there  are,  even  at  the 
present  day,  which  pass  for  native  stones.  Beck- 
mann  says  that  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  monastery 
of  Reichenao,  seven  inches  long,  and  weighing  38 
lbs.,  and  a  large  cup  at  Grenoa,  which  is,  however, 
full  of  flaws,  are  given  out  to  be  emeralds,  even  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  very  probable  that  our 
emerald  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many 
varieties  of  smaragdi  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
Dutens  doubts  if  it  was  known  to  them ;  and  from 
the  researches  and  the  positive  assertion  of  Taver- 
nier,  it  appears,  at  least,  that  no  locality  of  emerald 
is  known  in  Asia  or  its  islands."* 

♦SMARIS  (afiaplc),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Sparus 
Smarisy  L.,  or  PickereU* 

♦SMILAX  (o]t/tAaf),  Bindweed.    ( Vid.  Milax.) 

SMIJUE   {CfUXvh      (Vid.  DOLABRA.) 

♦SMIRIS  {Ofiipic)  or  SMYRIS  (trfivpic),  the  Em- 
ery of  British,  and  Emeril  of  French  mineralogists. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  by  the  lapi- 
daries of  the  present  day,  in  polishing  hard  stones. 
It  consists  principally  of  alumine,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  sih-x  and  iron."* 

♦SMYRKA  ((Tfivpva),  Myrrh.  "  It  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained,"  says  Adams,  "  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  tree  which  produces  the  Myrrh  of  the  East 
Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  supposed  it  a  spe- 
cies of  Acacia  or  Mimosa.  The  ancients  describe 
two  kinds  of  liquid  myrrh,  under  the  name  ofaraKTif : 
the  finest  is  that  wliich  runs  fluid  from  the  tree 
without  cutting ;  the  other  was  a  fluid  myrrh  taken 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  larger  pieces  of  the  solid 
kind."* 

SOCCUS,  dim.  SO'CCULUS,  was  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Crepitja,  and 
denoted  a  slipper  or  low  shoe,  which  did  not  fit 
closely,  and  was  not  fastened  by  noy  tie.*  Shoes 
of  this  description  were  worn,  more  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  Pallium,  both 
by  men  and  by  women.  But  those  appropriated  to 
the  female  sex  were  finer  and  more  ornamented' 
(moccus  muliebris*),  although  those  worn  by  men 
were  likewise,  in  some  instances,  richly  adorned, 
according  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wearer.* 
Caligula  wore  gold  and  pearls  upon  his  sUppers.** 

1.  (I.  c.)— 9.  (HiU  ad  Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  e.  44.— Moore'c 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  ISO.)— 3.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  80.— Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xzxii.,  11.)— 4.  (Dioacor.,  r.,  165.— Adama,  Append.,  t.  t.>— 
5.  (Tbeophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  I.  —  Dioecoi.,  j.,  77,  78.  — Adama,  Ap- 
pend.,  a.  ▼.}  — 6.  (laid.,  Orif.,  zix.,  33.)  —  7.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  ix 
i5,a.  56.)— 8.  (Suetnn.,  Calig.,  59.— Yitell.,  9.)— 0.  (Plant 
Bacch.,  ii.,  3,  tfS.)  — 10.  (Sen.,  De  Ben.,  ii.,  19.  —  Plit  H.  N 
zxxrii.,  9,  a.  6.) 
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F4;r  the  rodsons  mentioned  under  the  articles 
Uaza  and  Crbpida,  the  soccus  was  worn  by  comic 
actors,^  and  was  in  this  respect  opposed  to  the 
ComuRNua.'  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
an  ancient  painting  of  a  buffoon  (Mixus),  who  is 


dancing  in  loose  yellow  slippers  (liUeum  soceum*). 
This  was  one  of  their  most  common  colours.*    ( Vid. 

SULEA.) 

SOCrETAS.  Societas  is  classed  by  Gaius* 
among  those  obligationes  which  arise  consensu. 
When  several  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose, 
which  is  legal,  and  contribute  the  necessary  means, 
such  a  union  is  societas,  and  the  persons  are  socii. 
The  contract  of  societas  might  either  be  made  in 
words,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  signified  through  third  persons. 
\  societas  might  be  formed  either  for  the  sake  of 
^'ain  to  arise  from  the  dealings  and  labour  of  the 
socii  {qu(Estiu)f  or  not.  Societas  for  the  purpose  of 
'{uaestus  corresponds  to  the  English  partnership.  A 
jjocietas  might  be  formed  •which  should  comprise 
ill  the  property  of  the  socii  {tocieUu  omnium  bono- 
rum) ;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  the  societas  was 
formed,  all  the  property  of  all  the  socii  immediately 
became  conmion  (jet  coeunlium  coniinuo  communi' 
carUur).  But  the  societas  might  be  limited  to  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  socii  or  to  a  single  thing, 
as  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  or  to  carry  on 
trade  in  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  place.* 
The  communion  of  property  in  a  societas  might 
also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the  things. 

Each  socius  was  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objects  of  the  societas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  socii  should  contribute  money :  one  might  sup- 
ply money,  and  another  might  supply  labour  {opera)^ 
and  the  profit  might  be  divisible  between  them,  for 
the  labour  of  one  might  be  as  valuable  as  the  money 
of  the  other  In  the  case  of  Roscius  the  actor, 
Fannius  had  a  slave  Panurgus,  who,  by  agreement 
between  Roscius  and  Fannius,  was  made  their 
joint  property  {communis).  Roscius  paid  nothing 
for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  he  undertook  to  in- 
struct him  in  his  art.  Apparently  they  became 
partners  in  the  man  in  equal  shares,  for  Cicero 
complains  of  the  terms  of  the  societas  on  the  part 
o(  Roscius,  whose  instruction  was  worth  much 
more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before  he  was 
taught  his  art.'  The  agreement  between  the  socii 
might  also  be,  that  one  socms  should  sustain  no 
loss  and  should  have  a  share  of  the  gain,  provided 
his  labour  was  so  valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable 
for  him  to  become  a  partner  on  such  terms.    If  the 


1.  (Hot.,  Bp.  ad  Pi«.,  80,  90.)  — 2.  (Mart.,  viii.,  3,  13.— Phn., 
Epist.,  ijL,  7.)— 3.  (Catull.,  Epithal.  Jul.,  10.)  — 4.  (Ve  L'Aul- 
oaye,  Salt.Th^at.,  pl.iv.)— 5.  (iii..  135.)— €.  (Cic.,  Pro  P.  Qaiii- 
lin  c  3  )— 7.  (Cic,  Pro  Q,  Uoac.  Com.,  10.) 
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shares  of  the  socii  were  not  fixed  by  agnHMUsh^t, 
they  were  considered  to  be  equal.  One  pait'ier 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  another  might 
have  only  one,  if  their  contributions  to  the  societal 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  proportions. 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  divifion  of 
profit,  it  followed  that  the  socii  must  bear  the  losses 
in  the  same  proportion.  Each  socius  was  ansu'er- 
able  to  the  others  for  his  conduct  in  the  manaire 
ment  of  the  business ;  he  was  bound  to  use  dili> 
gentia,  and  was  answerable  for  any  loss  through 
culpa.  The  action  which  one  socius  had  agaimi 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of  partnershi)^ 
was  an  actio  directa,  and  called  pro  socio  {arbttrmm 
pro  socio^).  The  action  might  be  brought  for  xnj 
breach  of  the  agreement  of  partnership,  for  an  ac- 
count, and  for  a  dissolution.  A  partner  might 
transfer  his  interest  to  another  person,  but  this 
transfer  did  not  make  that  other  person  a  partner, 
for  consent  of  all  parties  was  essential  to  a  societas : 
in  fact,  such  a  transfer  was  a  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer 
was  made  might  have  his  action  de  communi  divi. 
dundo. 

Each  socius  had  a  right  of  action  in  proportion 
to  his  interest  against  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  socii  had  contracted,  if  the  socii  had  com- 
missioned him  to  make  the  contract,  or  had  ap 
proved  of  the  contract,  or  if  it  was  an  action  ari- 
sing from  a  delict.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Kosoius 
and  Fannius,  they  had  severally  sued  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  their  several  claims  as  partners,  and 
yet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  of  what  Roscim 
had  recovered  in  respect  of  his  share  in  the  partner- 
ship.* In  all  other  cases  the  person  who  made  the 
contract  could  alone  sue.  All  the  socii  could  be 
sued  if  they  had  all  joined  in  the  contract  with  a 
third  person,  and  each  in  proportion  to  bis  share. 
If  one  socius  contracted  on  behalf  of  all,  being  com- 
missioned to  do  so,  all  were  liable  to  the  full  amount. 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  the  other  socii  were  in 
no  case  bound  by  his  contract,  unless  the  money 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  stock.  In  fact, 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
partners,  except  in  such  cases  as  they  would  be 
bound  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  societas. 
Condemnatio  in  an  actio  pro  socio  was  sometimes 
attended  with  Infamia. 

A  societas  could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
one  of  the  socii :  any  member  of  the  body  could 
give  notice  of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  {mum- 
tiare  societati),  and  therefore  the  societas  was  dis- 
solved {solvitur).  But  in  the  case  of  a  societas  om- 
nium bonorum,  if  one  socius  had  been  appointed 
heres,  he  could  not,  by  giving  notice  of  dissolution, 
defraud  his  copartners  of  their  share  of  the  beredi- 
tas.  The  death  of  a  partner  dissolved  the  societas, 
and  a  capitis  diminutio  was  said  to  have  the  same 
effect.  If  the  property  of  any  one  of  the  socii  was 
sold  either  publice  (bonorum  publuatio)  or  privatim, 
the  societas  was  dissolved.  It  was  also  disaolTed 
when  the  purpose  for  \vhich  it  was  formed  was  ac- 
complished, or  the  things  iu  which  there  was  a  soci 
etas  had  ceased  to  exist 

If,  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership,  there  inaj 
no  profit,  but  a  less  to  sustain,  the  loss  was  borne. 
as  already  stated,  by  the  socii  in  proportion  to  their 
shares  If  one  man  contributed  money  and  another 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  how  was  the  loes 
borne!  If  the  money  and  the  labour  were  con 
sidered  equivalent,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that, 
until  the  partnership  property  were  exhausted  biy 
the  payment  of  the  debts,  there  should  be  no  pe» 
cuniary  contribution  by  the  person  who  supfdied 
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Ihe  laboar  Tl«iB  principle  is  a  consequence  uf' 
what  Gains  states,  that  the  capital  of  one  and  the 
labour  of  another  might  be  considered  equal,  and 
the  gain  might  be  divided ;  and  if  there  was  a  loss, 
the  loss  must  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion. 

Societates  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  farm- 
mg  the  public  revenues.*    {Vid.  Publicani.) 

SO'OII  {avfjtfuixoi).  In  the  early  tunes,  when 
Rome  formed  equal  alliaaces  with  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  these  nations  were  called  Socii,* 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  league,  when  the 
name  Lalitih  or  nomen  Latinunij  was  artificially 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  Italians,  few  only  of 
whom  were  real  inhabitants  of  the  old  Latin  towns, 
and  the  majority  of  whom  had  been  made  Latins 
by  the  will  and  the  law  of  Rome,  there  necessarily 
arose  a  difference  between  these  Latins  and  the 
Socii,  and  the  expression  Socii  nomen  Latinum  is 
one  of  the  old  asyndeta,  instead  of  Socit  el  nomen 
Latinum.  The  Italian  allies,  again,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  foreign  allies.  Of  the  latter  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  The  Italian  allies  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  such  nations  as  had  either  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  or  had  come  undc;r  their 
dominion  by  other  circumstances.  When  such  na- 
tions formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  they  generally 
retained  their  own  laws ;  or  if  at  first  they  were 
not  allowed  this  privilege,  they  afterward  received 
ihem  back  again.  The  condition  of  the  Italian  al- 
lies varied,  and  mainly  depended  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  come  under  the  Roman  domin- 
ion -,'  but,  in  reality,  they  were  always  dependant 
upon  ,Rome.  Niebuhr*  considered  that  there  were 
two  main  conditions  of  the  Socii,  analogous  or  equal 
to  those  of  the  provincials,  that  is,  that  they  were 
either  ftBderaii  or  liberi  {immunes*).  The  former 
wore  such  as  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome, 
which  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties ;  the  latter 
were  those  people  to  whom  the  senate  had  restored 
their  autonomy  after  they  were  conquered,  such  as 
the  Hernican  towns.*  But  the  condition  of  each 
of  these  classes  must  again  have  been  modified  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  cases  in  which 
Rome  had  an  equal  alliance  with  nations  or  towns 
of  Italy  became  gradually  fewer  in  number :  alli- 
ances of  this  kind  existed  indeed  for  a  long  time 
with  Tibur,  Prasneste,  Naples,  and  others,^  but 
these  places  were  nevertheless,  in  reaUty,  as  de- 
pendant as  the  other  Socii.  It  was  only  a  few 
people,  such  as  the  Oamertes  and  the  Heracleans, 
that  maintained  the  rights  of  their  equal  alliance 
with  Rome  down  to  a  very  late  time.*  With  these 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  ItaUans  were  either 
Socii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Republic  they  had  the  connubium 
with  Rome,*  but  not  the  suffrage  of  the  Latins. 
It  sometimes  happened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mace- 
donian Onesimus,  that  a  foreign  individual  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  by  being  registered  among 
the  Italian  Socii  (in  sociorum  formulam  referred  and 
in  this  case  the  senate  provided  him  with  a  house 
and  lands  in  some  part  of  Italy.*® 

Although  the  aUies  had  their  own  laws,  the  sen- 
ate, in  cases  where  it  appeared  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare,  might  command  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
senatus  consultum  De  Bacchanalibus.**  Many  reg- 
ulations, also,  which  were  part  of  the  Roman  law, 
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especially  such  as  related  to  usury,  sureties,  wiUs 
and  innumerable  other  things,^  were  introduced 
among  the  Socii,  and  nominally  received  by  them 
voluntarily.'  The  Romans  thus  gradually  united 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  introducing  their 
own  laws  among  them ;  but,  as  they  did  not  grant 
to  them  the  same  civic  rights,  the  Socii  ultimately 
demanded  them,  arms  in  their  hands. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Socii  had  to 
perform  towards  Rome,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones :  they  had  to  send  subsidies  in  troops, 
money,  corn,  ships,  and  other  things,  whenevei 
Rome  demanded  them.*  The  number  of  troops  re- 
quisite for  completing  or  increasing  the  Roman  ar- 
mies was  decreed  every  year  by  the  senate,*  and 
the  consuls  fixed  the  amount  which  each  allied  na- 
tion had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  population  ca 
pable  of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  formula ' 
'i*hB  consul  also  appointed  the  place  and  time  at 
which  the  troops  of  the  Socii,  each  part  under  its 
own  leader,  had  to  meet  him  and  his  legions.*  Thv 
infantry  of  the  allies  in  a  consular  army  was  usually 
equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  the  cav- 
alry was  generally  three  times  the  number  of  ti:(; 
I  Romans;^  but  these  numerical  proportions  wvw 
I  not  always  observed."  The  consuls  appointeil 
i  twelve  prsefects  as  commanders  of  the  Socii,  am  I 
I  their  power  answered  to  that  of  the  twelve  militd>v 
I  tribunes  in  the  consular  legions.*  These  prasfecie. 
I  who  were  probably  taken  from  the  allies  themselve;^. 
,  and  not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  tut 
cavalry,  and  a  fifth  of  the  infantry  of  the  Socii,  who 
formed  a  select  detachment  for  extraordinary  cases, 
and  who  were  called  the  extraordinarii.  Tlie  r«« 
maining  body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into  twu 
parts,  called  the  right  and  left  wing."  The  infant)  y 
of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  into  cohorts,  ai  d 
the  cavalry  into  turme.  In  some  cases,  also,  legion 
were  formed  of  the  Socii.^  *  Pay  and  clothing  wer 
given  to  the  allied  troops  by  the  states  or  tow^ns  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  appointed  quaestors 
or  paymasters  for  this  purpose  \^*  but  Rome  furnish- 
ed them  with  provisions  at  the  expense  of  the  Re- 
pubUc :  the  infantry  received  the  same  as  the  Ro- 
man infantry,  but  the  cavalry  oidy  received  two 
thirds  of  what  was  given  to  the  Roman  cavalry.*' 
In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of  conquered 
lands,  they  frequently  received  the  same  share  as 
the  Romans. ^ *  The  Soci i  were  also  sometimes  sent 
out  as  colonists  with  the  Romans.**  They  were 
never  allowed  to  take  up  arms  of  their  own  accord, 
and  disputes  among  them  w^ere  settled  by  the  sen- 
ate. Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Socii  fell  gradu- 
ally under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome ;  and  after  the  year  B.C.  173. 
it  even  became  customary  for  magistrates,  when 
they  travelled  through  Italy,  to  demand  of  the  au- 
thorities of  allied  towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to 
provide  them  wiih  a  residence,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  beasts  of  burden  when  they  continued  then 
journey.*'  Geliius*^  mentions  a  number  of  othei 
vexations  which  the  Roman  magistrates  inflicted 
upon  the  Socii,  who  could  not  venture  to  seek  any 
redress  against  them.  The  only  way  for  the  allies 
to  obtain  any  protection  against  such  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, was  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  clientela  with 
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some  iLflueiitial  and  powerful  Romau,  as  the  Sam- 
nites  were  in  the  clientela  of  Fabricius  Luscinus,^ 
and  the  senate,  which  was  at  all  times  regarded  as 
the  chief  protector  of  the  Socii,  not  only  recognised 
such  a  relation  of  clientela  between  Socii  and  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  but  even  referred  to  such  patrons  cases 
for  decision  which  otherwise  it  might  have  decided 
itself."  Socii  who  revolted  against  Rome  were  fre- 
quently punished  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  or 
of  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  Roman  armies.* 
Such  punishments,  however,  varied  according  to 
circumstances. 

After  the  civitas  had  been  granted  to  all  the  Ital- 
ians by  the  lex  Julia  De  Givitate,  the  relation  of 
che  Italian  Socii  to  Rome  ceased.  But  Rome  had 
long  before  this  event  applied  the  name  Socii  to 
foreign  nations  also  which  wero  allied  with  Rome, 
though  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  case  difTer- 
ed  from  that  of  the  Socii  Italici.  Livy^  distinguish- 
es two  principal  kinds  of  alliances  with  foreign  na- 
tions :  1.  Fcsdns  aquum^  such  as  might  be  concluded 
either  aAer  a  war  in  which  neither  party  had  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with  which 
Rome  had  never  been  at  war ;  2.  a  fctdut  iniqttum, 
when  a  foreign  nation  conquered  by  the  Romans 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  alliance  on  any  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  conquerors.  In  the  latter  case  the 
foreign  nation  was  to  some  extent  subject  to  Rome, 
and  obliged  to  comply  with  anything  that  Rome 
might  demand.  But  all  foreign  Socii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  an  unequal  alliance,  were  obliged 
to  send  subsidies  in  troops  when  Rome  demanded 
them :  these  troops,  how^ever,  did  not,  like  those  of 
the  Italian  Socii,  serve  in  the  line,  but  were  em- 
ployed as  light-armed  soldiers,  and  were  called  mil- 
xtt9  auxiliareSf  auzUiariii  auzt/ia,  or  sometimes  aux- 
ilia  external  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  all 
the  Roman  allies,  whether  they  were  nations  or 
kings,  sank  down  to  the  condition  of  mere  subjects 
or  vassals  of  Rome,  whose  freedom  and  independ- 
ence consisted  in  nothing  but  a  name.*    (Compare 

FOBDBRATiB  GlVITATSS.) 

SO'CIO,  PRO.  ACTIO.    {Vid.  SociKTXB.) 

SO'CIUS.       {Vid.  SOCIETAS.) 

SODA'LES  AUGUSTA'LES.      {Vid.  Augusta- 

LX8.) 

SODALITIUM.    (KtVi.  Ambitus.) 

SOLA'RIUM.  ( Vid.  HoROLoaiOM,  p.  509 ;  House, 
Roman,  p.  518.) 

Su'LEA  was  the  simplest  kind  of  sandal  (vid. 
Sandalium),  consisting  of  a  sole  with  little  more  to 
fasten  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep.^ 
It  was  sometimes  made  of  wood,®  and  worn  by  rus- 
tics (KoXoTTcdtXa*),  resembling  probably  the  wooden 
sandals  which  now  form  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
Capuchins.  The  solea,  as  worn  by  the  upper  class- 
es, was  adapted  chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  house, 
so  that  when  a  man  went  out  to  dinner  he  walked 
in  shoes  {vid.  Calceus),  taking  with  him  slippers  (vid. 
Soccus)  or  soles,  which  he  put  on  when  he  enter- 
ed the  house.  Before  reclining  st  table,  these  were 
taken  away  by  a  servant"  (see  woodcut,  p.  276) ; 
consequently,  when  dinner  was  over,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  for  them.^^  But,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  roads  or  of  the  weather,  the  shoes  or  boots 
were  again  put  on  in  order  to  return  home,  the  soles 
being  carried,  as  before,  under  the  arm.^*  When 
circumstances  were  favourable,  this  change  of  the 
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shoes  for  slippers  or  soles  was  not  consideiedM' 
cessary,  the  latter  being  worn  in  the  streets.* 

SpUa  ligntct^  soles  or  shoes  of  wood,  Vt^re  pm 
on,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  eitbei 
for  the  purpose  of  torture,  or  perhaps  merely  to  is 
dicate  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  or  to  prevent  hu 
escape.'  In  domestic  life,  the  sandal,  commoDl: 
worn  by  females,  was  often  used  to  chastise  a  bus 
band,  and  to  bring  him  into  subjection*  (M/eao6;Kr. 
gahere  rubra,*  sandaUo*). 

Iron  shoes  {solea  ferrea)  were  put  on  the  feet  ol 
mules  ;*  but  instead  of  this,  Nero  had  his  moles  shod 
with  silver,^  and  his  empress  Poppsa  hers  with 
gold.« 

♦SO'LEA,  II.  (fiovyhjtraoc  or -17),  the  PUuronida 
Soiea,  L.,  or  Sole.  **  The  Linguiaca  of  Festus  and 
Varro  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sole.  By  a 
play  on  the  word,  it  is  called  aavSaXov  in  the  cunoos 
parody  of  Matron  preserved  by  Athensus."' 

*SOL£N  {auX^v),  "  the  name  of  a  testaceoos  fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Xenocrates,  and 
Pliny,  and  csdled  also  <z^Aof,  dvv^,  and  Sova^.  Ac- 
cording to  Rondelet,  they  are  called  Cape  Umgt  by 
the  Italians,  CouUauz  by  the  French,  and  ttrott 
by  the  £ng:lish.  Belon,  however,  gives  them  the 
name  of  Piloio,  and  Gesner  of  Bagfish.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  animal  they  point  to.  Bat 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  oiikiiv  of  the 
Greeks  belonged  to  the  genus  Solen  of  modern  nat- 
uralists 1*'*° 

SO'LIDUS.     {Vid.  AuRDM,  p.  129.) 

SOLITAURI'LIA.  {Vid.  Sacrificicm,  p.  846 
LusTRATio,  p.  604 ;  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SO'LIUM.     {Vid.  Baths,  p.  146.) 

SOPHRONISTiE.    {Vid.  GyMNASiUM,  p.  483.) 

♦SORBUM,  the  fruit  of  the  Sorb  or  Service-irw 
{Vid.  Qua.) 

♦SOREX.    (Ftd.  Mue.: 

SOROI  {aofioiy    {Vid.  FuNos,  p.  456.) 

SORTES,  Lots.  It  was  a  frequent  practice 
among  the  Italian  nations  to  endeavour  to  asceitaic 
a  knowledge  of  future  events  by  drawing  Ids  [tor- 
tes) :  in  many  of  the  ancient  Italian  temptes  the  Till 
of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as  at  Yvt- 
neste,  Caere,  &c.  {Vid.  Oraci.lum,  p.  693.)  Re^ 
specting  the  meaning  of  Sors,  see  Cicero.*^ 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  usually  little  tablets  <n 
counters  of  wood  or  other  materials,  and  were  com- 
monly thrown  into  a  sitella  or  urn  filled  with  water, 
as  is  explained  under  Sitella.  The  lots  were  some- 
times thrown  like  dice.**  The  name  of  sortes  was 
in  fact  given  to  anything  used  to  determine  cbao- 
ces,"  and  was  also  applied  to  any  verbal  response  oi 
an  oracle."  Various  things  were  written  upon  tbr 
lots  according  to  circumstances,  as,  for  insunce,  the 
names  of  the  persons  using  them,  &c. :  it  seems  Ui 
have  been  a  favourite  practice  in  later  times  to 
write  the  verses  of  illustrious  poets  upon  little  uh- 
lets,  and  to  draw  them  out  of  the  urn  like  other  lots, 
the  verses  which  a  person  thus  obtained  being  sop- 
posed  to  be  applicable  to  him  :  hence  we  read  ol 
sortea  Virgiliana,  &c.**  It  was  also  the  pnicucc  to 
consult  the  poets  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moham- 
medans do  the  Koran  and  Hafiz,  and  many  Ch¥s- 
tians  the  Bible,  namely,  by  opening  the  book  at  ran- 
dom, and  applying  the  first  passage  that  stnicit  the 
eye  to  a  person's  own  immediate  circumstance*. 
This  practice  was  very  common  among  the  early 


1.  (Mart.,  xii.,  88.)— 2.  (Cic,  Inrent,  ii.,50 ;  id  Hmw.,  U 
18.)— 3.  (Menuider,  p.  68,  186,  ed.  Meineke.)- 4.  l?tn,u 
169.)— 5.  (Ter.,  Eunach.,  r.,  8,  4.— Jut.,  ti.,  51«.)-«.  ^Ciwl-, 
xvii.,  46.)- 7.  (Saeton.,  Nero,  30.)— 8.  (PliiL,  H.  N..  xxiim  »• 
f.  49.)  —  9.  ( JEl.,  N.  A.,  xi..  M. — Athen..  it.,  S.  -  Ad»ait,  Ajh 

Bind.,  s.  T.  BovvAuffffOf .)— iO.  (Adams,  Append.,  i.  ▼•)— ' '•  '»(• 
iv.,  ii.,41.)  — 18.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  14.)  — 13.  (Compue  Cw-- » 
Div.,  i.,  S4.)-14.  (Id.  ib.,  :i.,  56.— Virr.,  iE»..  it.,  346.  V^-^ 
15.  (Lamprid..  Alex.  Ser  14.— Sput.,H«ir.,8.)-J6.  (Aor* 
Confen.,  ir.,  t.j 
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Ctaristiaiw,  who  subBtitoted  the  Bible  and  the  Psalter 
Tor  Homer  and  Virgil :  many  councils  repeatedly 
condemned  these  sortcM  sanctorumy  as  they  were 
called.'  The  sibylluie  books  were  probably  alno 
consulted  in  this  way.  {Vid.  Sibyllinx  Libr^  ) 
Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  lots  were  called 
9orlilegi.* 

The  Mortes  conmmaleg  were  tablets  sealed  up, 
which  wers  sold  at  entertainments,  and,  upon  being 
>pene<!I  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purchaser  to  things 
•f  very  unequal  value :  they  were,  therefore,  a  kind 
jf  lottery.' 

♦SPARGANTON  {airapydvtov).  "  It  is  clearly," 
says  Adams,  "  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  Burr- 
reeds;  the  Spawmum  ramosum  according  to  Mat- 
thiolus,  or  the  rimplex  according  to  Sprcngel."* 

*SPARTUM  {airdprov,  airdpriovy  or  aitdpTti)  or 
SPARTUS  (airoprof),  a  shrub,  a  species  of  broom, 
out  of  the  young  branches  and  bark  of  which  ropes 
and  nets  were  made,  and  the  seeds  of  which  were 
used  medicinally ;  the  Spartium  junceum  or  scopa- 
nam."* 

SPARUS.    {Vid.  Habta,  p.  489.) 

SPECULA'RIA.    {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  521.) 

SPECULA'RIS  lapis.  {Vid.  HoosK,  Roman, 
p.  521.) 

SPECULA'TORES  or  EXPLORATO'RES  were 
scouts  or  spies  sent  before  an  army  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
-ny.*  Festus^  makes  a  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  usage  of 
the  ancient  writers.  As  these  speculatores  were 
naturally  active  men,  they  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  emperors  to  convey  letters,  news,  &c.' 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  body  of  troops 
called  speculatores,  who  formed  part  of  the  preto- 
rian  cohorts,  and  had  the  especial  care  of  the  emper- 
or's person.*  They  appear  to  have  been  so  called 
from  their  duty  of  watching  over  the  emperor's 
safety." 

SPE'CULUM  (xaroTTTpov,  laonrpov,  Ivonr/jov),  a 
Mirror,  a  Looking-glass.  The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
very  high  antiquity,"  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
Homer,  even  when  he  describes  in  so  circumstantial 
a  manner  the  toilet  of  Juno.  In  the  historical  times 
of  Greece  they  are  frequently  spoken  of,^*  and  they 
were  probably  known  in  Greece  long  before,  since 
eveiy  substance  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror.  Thus  ba- 
sins were  employed  instead  of  mirrors,^'  and  also 
caps,  the  inside  of  which  was  sometimes  so  dispo- 
sed that  the  image  of  the  person  who  drank  from 
them  was  seen  multiplied.** 

The  looking-glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
made  of  metal,  at  first  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
copper,  but  afterward  more  frequently  of  silver.** 
Pliny  says  that  silver  mirrors  were  first  made  by 
Praxiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Gre^  but 
they  are  mentioned  as  early  as  that  of  Plautus.^' 
Under  the  Empire  the  use  of  silver  mirrors  was  so 
ooaimon,  that  they  began  to  be  used  even  by  maid- 
servants :*'  they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest when  silver  plate  is  spoken  of  ^*  At  first  they 
were  made  of  the  purest  silver,  but  metal  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  was  afterward  employed."    Frequent- 


1 .  (G  ibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  zzxtiiiw  note  51 .)— 3.  (Lucan, 
iz  .  581  .H-3.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  75.— Lamprid.,  Helionb.,  S3.)— 4. 
(Dioeiror.,  it.,  3t.—Adaina,  Append.,  «.t.)— 5.  (F6e,  Flora  de 
ViTgile. — ^Donnegan,  I«ez.,  4th  ed.,  a.  r.  Zrdpro;.) — 6.  (Caa.,  B. 
O.,  i.,  13 ;  ii.,  ll.)—7.  (a.  t.  ExploTat,>-8.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  44.— 
Tac.,  Hiat.,  ii.,  73.)— 0.  (Tac,  Hiat.,  ii.,  II.— Saet.,  Claud.,  35. 
—  Otho,  5.)  — 10.  (Compare  Spanheim,  De  Pneat.  et  Uau  Nu- 
Atsm.,  ii.,^.  834,  Ac.)— 11.  (Job,  zxzYii.,  18.— Ezodua,  zzxT:ii., 
8.) — 13.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  rii.,  1,  ^  3.— Enriji.,  Medea,  1161 ;  Great., 
Ills,  Ac.)— 13.  (Artemid, Oneir., ill., 30, p.  370,  ed. Reiff.)— 14. 
'Flin.,  II.  N.,  zxxiii.,  0,  a.  45.— Ompare  Vopisc.,  Pn)b.,4.)— 15. 
CPlin.  l.c.)— 16.  (Moat.,  i.,  3,  111.)— 17.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv., 
17,  a.  48.)— 18.  (33,  tit.  6,  a.  3 ;  31,  tit.  3.  r.  19  ^  a)-lU  (Pliu  , 
n.  N.,xJ^:ii.,0,M&) 
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ly,  too,  the  polished  silver  plate  was  no  doubt  very 
slight ;  but  ihe  excellence  of  the  mirror  very  much 
depended  on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  since  the  re- 
flection was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  plate  was 
thicker.*  We  find  gold  mirrors  mentioned  once  or 
twice  by  ancient  writers  ;*  but  it  is  not  impossible, 
as  Beckmann  has  remarked,  that  the  term  golden 
rather  refers  to  the  frame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself,  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  though 
the  cases  only  may  be  of  that  metal. 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  formed  stones 
into  mirrors ;  but  these  are  mentioned  so  seldom 
that  we  may  conclude  they  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  use.  Pliny'  mentions  the  ob- 
sidian stone,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Iceland 
ic  agate,  as  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  a  gallery  lined  with 
phengiteSf  which,  by  its  reflection,  showed  every- 
thing that  was  done  behind  his  back,^  by  which 
Beckmann  understands  a  calcareous  or  gypseous 
spar  or  selenite,  which  is  indeed  capable  of  reflect 
ing  an  image;  but  we  cannot  therefore  conclude 
that  the  ancients  formed  mirrors  of  it.  Mirrors 
were  also  made  of  rubies,  according  to  Pliny,'  who 
refers  to  Theophrastus  for  his  authority ;  but  ho 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus,' and  this  stone  is  never  found  now  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  it  to  be  made  into  a  mirror. 
The  emerald,  it  appears,  also  served  Nero  for  a 
mirror.' 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  glass  mirrors 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  plate  cover- 
ed at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal.  They 
were  manufactured  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  at 
the  celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon,*  but  they  must 
have  been  inferior  to  those  of  metal,  since  they 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  are  never  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  among  costly  pieces  of 
furniture,  whereas  metal  mirrors  frequently  are. 
Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in  another  passage,' 
where  he  speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a 
mirror,  which  we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that 
Pliny  was  acquainted  With  glass  mirrors. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  manufactured  at  Brundisium.*'  This 
mixture  produces  a  white  metal,  which,  unless  pre- 
served with  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  previously  clean- 
ed and  polished.  For  this  reason,  a  sponge  with 
pounded  pumice-stone  was  generally  fastened  to 
the  ancient  mirrors." 


1.  (VitrUT.,  vii.,  3,  p.  804,  ed.  Bip.)-  3.  (Eurip  ,  Hec,  935.- 
Scnec.,  Qttwt.  Nat.,  i.,  17.— .tlian,  V.  II.,  xii.,  56  )— 3.  (xxm.., 
36,  B.  67.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  14.)— 5.  (xxxvii.,  7,  a.  35.)— 6.  (D« 
Lapid.,  61.)  — 7.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xxtvii..  5,  a.  16  -laid.,  Orir 
xTi.,  7.)-8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxti.,  36.  a.  M.)—9.  f  rxxiii.,  9,  a. 45. 
—10.  (Id.  ih.,  1.  c. ;  xxxir.,  17,  a.  48.)— 11.  (Plat.,  Tim.,  p  73.  c 
— Voaaiua  ad  Catall.,  p.  97  ) 
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SPINA. 


SPOl.lA. 


Looking- jrlassos  were  generaUy  small,  and  such 
as  could  be  carried  in  the  hand.  Most  of  those 
whicn  are  preserved  in  our  museoms  are  of  this 
kind ;  they  usaally  have  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape.  Their  general  form  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  woodcut.^ 

Instead  of  their  being  fixed  so  as  to  be  hung 
against  tne  wall,  or  to  stand  upon  the  table  or  flnor, 
they  were  generaUy  held  by  female  slaves  before 
'  their  mistresses  when  dressing,*  which  office  was 
also  performed  sometimes  by  the  lover,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  toilet  of  his  mistress.'  On  ancient 
vases  we  sometimes  find  female  slaves  represented 
holding  up  mirrors  to  their  mistresses.* 

Looking-glasses,  however,  were  also  made  of  the 
length  of  a  person^s  body  (gpecula  totia  paria  ccr- 
poribus*),  of  which  kind  the  mirror  of  Demosthenes 
must  have  been.*  They  were  fastened  to  the  walls 
sometimes  {speculum  parieti  affixuni*),  though  not 
generally.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Horace,  speaks 
of  an  apartment  belonging  to  that  poet  which  was 
lined  with  mirrors  {speculatum  cubiculum),  which 
expression,  however,  Lessing  considers  as  contra- 
ry to  the  Latin  idiom,  and  therefore  regards  the 
whole  passage  as  a  forgery.  That  there  were, 
however,  rooms  ornamented  in  this  way,  is  proba- 
ble from  Claudian's  description  of  the  chamber  of 
Venus,  which  was  covered  over  with  mirrors,  so 
that  whichever  way  her  eyes  turned  she  could  see 
her  own  image.*  We  frequently  find  the  mirror 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Venus,*  but  Minerva 
was  supposed  to  make  no  use  of  it.^* 

SPEIKON  {(TTTetpov).     ( Vid.  Pallium,  p.  720.) 

SPHJi:RISIS  (a^piaig).  {Vid.  Gymnasium,  p. 
4«3.) 

SPH/ERISTE'RIUM.  {Vid.  Baths,  p.  153; 
Gtmnasium,  p.  483.) 

♦SPHACELOS  ((T0a/ceAof),  the  Salvia  hortcnsis, 
or  common  Sage." 

♦SPHENDAMNOS  {at^Safivoc),  a  species  of 
Maple.  Sprengel  hesitates  between  the  Acer  Pseu- 
ia-platanus  and  the  Creticum ;  Stackhouse  between 
the  former  and  the  A.  campestris.  The  yXetvog  and 
Cvyla  are  varieties  or  synonymes  of  it." 

SPHENDONET^  {af^^svdovfjrai).     { Vid.  Funda.) 

♦SPHEX  (ff^^O,  a  term  applied  to  the  Vcspa  vul- 
garisj  or  common  Wasp,  but  sometimes  misapplied 
to  the  Vespa  crabro,  or  Hornet." 

SPHRAGIS  {(r(l>paYig).    {Vid.  Rings,  p.  839.) 

♦SPHYRiENA  (ff^upotva),  a  specif s  of  fish 
somewhat  larger  than  the  pike,  and  found  only  in 
the  Mediterranean.  "  It  is  the  Esox  Spkyrana,  L., 
or  Sphyr<zna,  Lacepede.  In  Italian,  Luzzo  marino; 
in  French,  Spet.  The  Ktarpa  of  Athenaeus  is  the 
same  as  the  a<^paiva.  Oppian  mentions  two  spe- 
cies, the  former  of  which  is  the  one  just  described. 
Rondelet  calls  the  other  Sphyrana  paroa;  in  French, 

SPHYRELATON  {a^vp^Xarw).     {Vid.  Bronzb, 
p.  177.) 
SPrCULUM.    {Vid,  Hasta,  p.  489.) 
♦SPINA  {uKavda),  the  Thorn.    {Vid.  Acantha.) 


1.  (Caylus,  Recaeil  d*Ant.,  toI.  y.,  pi.  62.)— S.  (Propert.,  it., 
I',  75,  70.)— 3.  (Ovid,  Ar.  Am.,  ii.,  916.)— 4.  (Tiachbein,  Engrav. 
horn  Anc.  Vases,  i.,  pi.  10.)— 4.  (Seneo.,  Qusst.  Nat.,  i.,  17.) — 
6.  (Quint.,  Inst.  Oral.,  xi.,  3,  ^  68.)-7.  (Die.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  19,  *  8. 
— Vitruv.,  ix.,  6  (9),  p.  280,  ed.  Bip.)— 8.  (Hymn,  in  Nopt.  Ho- 
nor, et  Mar.,  106,  Ac.)— 0.  (Athen.,  zr.,  p.  687,  e.)— 10.  (Callim., 
Hymn,  in  Lavacr.  Pallad.,  17. — Spanheim,  Obserr.  in  Callima- 
chi  Hymnum  in  Lavacram  Palladis,  p.  547,  Ultraj.,  1697.— M^ 
nard,  Hecherches  sur  les  Miroira  des  Anciens  in  I'Histoire  de 
I'Aiiad^mie  des  Inscr.,  zxiii.,  p.  140. — Caylas,  Recaeil  d'Anti- 
quitfrs,  iii.,  p.  331 ;  t.,  p.  173. — Beckmann,  History  of  Inven- 
tions, vol.  iii.,  p.  164,  tranal.— Battiger,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  183,  152  ; 
i:.,  p.  145,  169.  —  Griechischen  Vaaengemthlden,  iii.,  p.  46. — 
Decker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  97 ;  ii„  p.  111.)— 11.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vi., 
I./  12.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  3 ;  v.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—  13  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  14.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix  ,  2.  — 
.«liau,  N.  A.,  i.,  33.— Plin.,H.N.,xxxii.,  11.— Adams,  Append., 

s.  V.) 
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SPINTER  or  SPINTHER.  (Vid.  Abmiu^  f 
96.) 

SPIRA,  dim.  SPIRULA,>  the  base  of  a  colnmii. 

This  member  did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order  ot 
Greek  architecture  {vid.  Columna),  but  was  alwiyt 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  as  well  as  to 
the  Attic  {vid.  Atticurges),  which  may  be  regardeo 
as  a  variety  of  the  Ionic.  The  term  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Vitruvius*  and  in  Pliny."  They  adupfod 
it  from  the  writings  of  Greek  architects,  whose 
works  have  perished.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Greek  term 
aireipOf  which  was  applied  to  this  member  of  a  col- 
umn,* probably  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
coil  of  rope.  In  ancient  Greek  inscriptions,  erircxpa 
denotes  the  base  both  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, being  applied  to  those  of  the  temples  of  Miner- 
va Polias  at  Athens,*  and  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda.* 

In  the  Tuscan  and  the  Roman  Doric  the  base 
consisted  of  a  single  tonis,^  sometimes  surmounted 
by  an  astragal.  In  the  Ionic  and  Attic  it  common- 
ly consisted  of  two  tori  {torua  superior  and  iorus  in- 
ferior) divided  by  a  scotia  {rpoxi^),  and  in  the 
Corinthiaa  of  two  tori  divided  by  two  scotiae.  The 
upper  torus  was  often  fluted  (^atfd6>r6c),  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  astragal  {vid.  Astraoalus),  as  in 
the  leil-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
shows  the  form  of  the  base  in  the  Ionic  or  Attic 
temple  of  Panops  on  the  Ilissus.  The  right-hand 
figure  in  the  same  woodcut  shows  the  correspond- 
ing part  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens. 
In  this  the  upper  torus  is  wrought  with  a  platted 
ornament,  perhaps  designed  to  represent  -x  rope  or 
cable.    In  these  two  temples  the  spira  ^3t8,  not 


upon  a  pVmih  {plin/hus,  ttA/v^ocX  but  on  a  podium. 
In  Ionic  buildings  of  a  later  date  it  rests  on  a  sqoanr 
plinth,  corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with   the 

A.B  ACUS 

SPITHAME  {(Tirtdofiv)'     •  Vid-  Pbs,  p.  763.) 

♦SPIZA  ((TTTt'Ca).  a  species  of  bird,  *' generally 
held  to  be  the  Chaffinch^  to  which  Rennie  has  given 
the  scientific  name  of  FringUla  Spiza,  instead  of 
the  misnomer  given  to  it  by  Linnaeus,  namely,  Fritt- 
gilla  emlcb?.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  doobifuL 
however,  whether  the  aniia  of  Aristotle  be  the 
chaffinch,  seeing  he  compares  the  missel-thrush  to 
the  ani^a,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  foimer  is 
much  larger  than  the  chaffinch."* 

•SPODIAS  {airodiac).  According  to  Sprengd, 
the  Prunus  insititia^  or  Bullaee-tree  • 

SPO'LIA.  Four  words  are  commonly  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war,  Prada,  Mwubut^  Ex~ 
uvia,  Spolia.  Of  these,  prceda  bears  the  most  com 
prehensive  meaning,  being  used  for  plunder  of  eve.  y 
description.  (Vti.  Postliminium.)  Manuhia  vfouU) 
seem  strictly  to  signify  that  portion  of  the  spoil 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  comma.ider-in-chief," 


1.  (Serv.  iu  Vii^g.,  35n-,ii.,  217.)— 2.  (iii.,  3, 1  i  .  4,  «  I,  S  :  5 
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•I  e  proceeds  of  which  were  frequently  applied  co 
the  erection  of  some  public  building.^  Aulus  Gtl- 
lius,"  indeed,  endeayours  to  prove  that  we  must  un- 
derstand by  manubia  the  money  which  the  qusestor 
realized  from  the  sale  of  those  objects  which  con- 
stituted praeda ;  but  the  following  passage,  adduced 
by  himself  in  a  garbled  form  (for  he  omits  the 
words  printed  in  roman),  when  quoted  fairly,  is  suf- 
ficient to  confute  his  Yiews :  "Aurum,  argentum,ex 
prada,  ex  manuhiit,  ex  coronario,  ad  quoscunque  per- 
venity^  The  term  Exuvia  indicates  anything  strip- 
ped from  the  person  of  a  foe,  while  Spoliaj  properly 
speaking,  ought  to  be  confined  to  armour  and  weap- 
ons, although  both  words  are  applied  loosely  to  tro- 
phies, such  as  chariots,  standards,  beaks  of  ships, 
and  the  like,  which  might  be  preserved  and  dis- 
played.* 

In  the  heroic  ages,  no  victory  was  considered 
complete  unless  the  conquerors  could  succeed  in 
stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  spoils  thus  ob- 
tained being  viewed  (like  scalps  among  the  North 
American  Indians)  as  the  only  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  successful  valour ;  and  we  find  in  Homer, 
that  when  two  champions  came  forward  to  contend 
in  single  combat,  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  arms  of  the  vanquished  were  to  be  disposed  of 
formed  the  subject  of  a  regular  compact  between 
the  parties.*  Among  the  Romans,  spoils  taken  in 
battle  were  considered  the  most  honourable  of  all 
distinctions ;  to  have  twice  stripped  an  enemy,  in 
ancient  times,  entitled  the  soldier  to  promotion;* 
and  during  the  second  Punic  war,  Fabius,  when 
filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  in  the  senate, 
caused  by  the  slaughter  at  Cannae  and  by  other  dis- 
astrous defeats,  aAer  having  selected  such  as  had 
borne  some  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  named 
those  next  **  qui  spdia  ex  hoste  fixa  domi  haberent, 
axU  cimcam  coronam  aecepisserU"^  Spoils  collected 
on  the  battle-field  alter  an  engagement,  or  found  in 
a  captured  town,  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  triumphal  arches,  porticoes, 
and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and  sometimes,  in 
the  hour  of  extreme  need,  served  to  arm  the  peo- 
ple ;'  but  those  which  were  gained  by  individual 
prowess  were  considered  the  undoubted  property 
of  the  successful  combatant,  and  were  exhibited  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  dwelling,'^  being 
hung  up  in  the  atrium,  suspended  from  the  door- 
posts, or  arranged  in  the  vestibulum,  with  appropri- 
ate inscriptions.**  They  were  regarded  as  jieculiar- 
ly  sacred,  so  that,  even  if  the  house  was  sold,  the 
new  possessor  was  not  permitted  to  remove  them." 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  "ros- 
traia  damiis^^  of  Pompey,  which  was  decorated  with 
the  beaks  of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the 
pirates  ;  this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Anto- 
nius  the  triumvir,*'  and  was  eventually  inherited 
by  the  Emperor  Gordian,  in  whose  time  it  appears 
to  have  still  retained  its  ancient  ornaments."  But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  unlawful  to  remove 
apoils,  80  it  was  forbidden  to  replace  or  repair  them 
when  they  had  fallen  down  or  become  decayed 
through  age,**  the  object  of  this  regulation  being, 
doubtless,  to  guard  against  the  frauds  of  false  pre- 
tenders. 

Of  at  spoils,  the  most  important  were  the  spolia 
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opinuit  a  ttrm  applied  to  those  only  which  t\te  com 
mander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  stripped  in  a  field 
of  battle  from  the  leader  of  the  foe.*  Festus*  givn 
the  same  definition  as  Livy,  but  adds,  "  M.  Varro  aii 
opima  spolia  esse  [etiam]  si  manipularis  miles  detra-j^ 
erit  dummodo  duci  ktystium^^*  a  statement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion  gcner 
ally  received  and  acted  upon.  Thus,  when  M.  Cras- 
sus,  in  the  fiflh  consulship  of  Octavianus  (B.C.  29), 
slew  Deldo,  king  of  the  Bastarne,  he  was  not  con- 
sidered to  have  gained  spolia  opima,  because  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  another  ;■  and  Plutarch*  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  Roman  history  up  to  his  own 
time  afforded  but  three  examples.  The  first  were 
said  to  have  been  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  king 
of  the  Csninenses ;  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes ; 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  Viridoma- 
rus  (or  BpiTOfiaproct  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch), 
king  of  the  Gaesatae.  In  all  these  cases,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  institution,  the  spoils  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  honours  of  spo- 
lia opima  were  voted  to  Julius  Caesar  during  his  fiflh 
consulship  (B.C.  44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  it 
was  not  even  pretended  that  he  had  any  legitimate 
claim  to  this  distinction.*  (The  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  definition  of  spolia  opima  is  discuss- 
ed with  great  learning  by  Perizonius.*) 
SPONDA.  {Vid.  Lectos,  p.  673.) 
SPO'NDEO.  {Vid.  Oblioationbs,  p.  672.) 
•SPONDTLE  or  SPHONDTLE  {airovdvXn  or 
a^dvXij),  **  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  Thc- 
ophrastus,  and  about  which  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  suppose  it  the  Gryllo- 
talpa ;  some  the  larva  of  the  Scarabaus  melolonika ; 
and  others  a  species  of  Blatta.  Stackhouse  oflTer 
another  conjecture,  that  it  is  the  JtUus,  L."^ 

•SPOND'YLUS  (ffTTovtJvXoi-),  a  small  species  oi 
oyster,  mentioned  by  Galen  and  Pliny  ;  probably 
the  Prickly  Oyster,  a  species  of  the  genus  Spondy- 
lus* 

SPO'NGIA.  (Vid.  Painting,  p.  704.) 
*II.  SPONGIA  {anoyyta)f  Sponge,  or  Spongta 
officinalis.  "  The  animal  nature  of  the  sponge  is 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  indicated  by  Aristotle.  Of 
the  three  kinds,  the  fidvo^^  the  irtJicvof,  and  the  'A;ftX- 
Ae<of ,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  exactly  the  last  two ; 
but  the  first  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to  be 
the  Spongia  officinalis.^*  Dr.  Vincent  deiives  the 
term  "  sponge,"  through  the  Greek,  from  the  Arabic 
suffange  (s'funge,  s*phunge,  spunge).* 

SPONSA,  SPONSUS.  {Vid.  Marriage,  Roman, 
p.  623.) 

SPONSA'LIA.  ( Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623). 
SPONSOR.  ( Vid.  Intercessio,  p.  641.) 
SPO'RTULA.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom, 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  his  atrium  at  an  early 
hour,  and  escorting  him  to  places  of  public  resort 
when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  courtesies,  some  of  the  number  were  usually 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  Afler  the 
extinction  of  liberty,  the  presence  of  such  guests, 
who  had  now  lost  all  political  importance,  was  soon 
regarded  as  an  irksome  restraint,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  were  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  the  pompous  display  of  a  numerous  body 
of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was  introduced, 
under  the  Empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client,  when 
he  presented  himself  for  his  morning  visit,  a  certain 
portion  of  food  as  a  substitute  and  compensation 
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or  the  occasional  invitation  to  a  regular  supper 
[etma  recta) ;  and  this  dole,  being  carried  off  in  a 
Uttle  basket  provided  fur  the  purpose,  received  the 
name  of  sportvJn.  Hence,  also,  it  is  termed  by 
Greek  writers  on  Roman  affairs  Selirvov  dno  awvpir 
do^j  which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  deinvov  airo  airvpidog  of  earlier  authors,  which 
was  a  sort  of  picnic.^  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
it  soon  became  common  to  give  an  equivalent  in 
money,  the  sum  established  by  general  usage  being 
a  hundred  quadrantes.*  Martial,  indeed,  oflen  speaks 
of  this  as  a  shabby  pittance  {centum  miseUi  quadran- 
Us*),  which,  however,  he  did  not  scorn  himself  to 
accept,*  but,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  fail  to. sneer 
at  an  upstart  who  endeavoured  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  a  largess  to  a  greater  amount  on  his  birth- 
day.^ The  donation  in  money,  however,  did  not 
entirely  supersede  the  sportula  given  in  kind ;  for 
we  find  in  Juvenal  a  lively  description  of  a  great 
man's  vestibule  crowded  with  dependants,  each  at- 
tended by  a  slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  re- 
3eive  the  viands,  and  keep  them  hot  while  they  were 
carried  home.'  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist  are 
:iot  too  highly  coloured,  we  must  conclude  that  in 
iiis  time  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  derived 
their  whole  sustenance,  and  the  funds  for  ordinary 
expenditure,  exclusively  from  this  source,  while  even 
the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  increase  their  in- 
comes by  taking  advantage  of  the  ostentations  pro- 
fusion of  the  rich  and  vain.^  A  regular  roll  was 
kept  at  each  mansion  of  the  persons,  male  and  fe- 
male, entitled  to  receive  the  allowance ;  the  names 
were  called  over  in  order,  the  individuals  were  re- 
quired to  appear  in  person,  and  the  ahnoner  was 
ever  on  his  guard  to  frustrate  the  roguery  of  false 
pretenders,*  whence  the  proverb  quoted  by  Tertiil- 
!an,*  "  sportulam  furunculus  capiat"  The  morning, 
s  we  have  seen  above,**  was  the  usual  period  for 
hese  distributions,  but  they  were  sometimes  made 
ir.  the  afternoon.** 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons,  or- 
•\ained  that  a  sportula  should  be  substituted  for  the 
public  banquets  (public<B  carue)  given  to  the  people 
on  certain  high  solemnities ;  but  this  unpopular  reg- 
ulation was  repealed  by  Domitian.** 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
solved unexpectedly  to  entertain  the  populace  with 
some  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short  time 
only,  he  styled  the  exhibition  a  sportula ;  and  in  the 
age  of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  word  was  commonly 
employed  to  signify  a  gratuity,  gill,  or  emolument 
of  any  description." 

(Compare  a  dissertation  on  the  sportula  by  Butt- 
mann,  in  the  Kritische  Bihlioihek  for  1831.— Ftci. 
also  Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  147.) 
STABULA'RIUS.  {  Vid.  Rkcbpta  Actio.) 
♦STACTE  {ardKTv).  ( Vid.  Smyrna.) 
STA'DIUM  {6  arddioc  and  to  arddiov),  1.  A  Greek 
measure  of  length,  and  the  chief  one  used  for  itin- 
erary distances.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
also,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronomical  measure- 
ments. It  was  equal  to  600  Greek  or  626  Roman 
feet,  or  to  125  Roman  paces ;  and  the  Roman  mile 
contained  8  stadia.**  Hence  the  stadium  contained 
606  feet  9  inches  English.  (Fid  Pes.)  This  sUnd- 
ard  prevailed  throughout  Greece  under  the  name 
of  the  Olympic  stadium,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  exact  length  of  the  stadium  or  footrace-course 
at  Olympia,  measured  between  the  pillars  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  course.    The  first  use  of  the 
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measure  seems  to  be  contemporaneous  wKhthefoi 
mation  of  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  when  Uie  Olym 
pic  games  were  revived  by  Iphitus  (B.C.  884  or  828) 
This  distance  doubled  formed  the  iiavTio^,  the  imn 
Kov  was  4  stadia,  and  the  dvXixoc  is  dififerently  6ta 
ted  at  6,  7,  8,  12,  20,  and  24  stadia. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  that  there 
were  other  stadia  in  use  in  Greece  besides  the  OlyDt* 
pic.  The  most  ancient  writers  never  either  say  or 
hint  at  such  a  thing ;  but  when  we  compare  the  dis- 
tances between  places,  as  stated  by  them  in  stadia, 
with  the  real  distances,  they  are  found  almost  iava- 
riably  too  great  if  estimated  by  the  Olympic  stadium, 
never  too  small.  Hence  the  conclusion  has  beeo 
drawn,  that  the  Greeks  used  for  itinerary  measure- 
ments a  stade  much  smaller  than  the  Olympic 
Major  Rennell,  who  analyzes  several  of  these  state- 
ments,  gives  605^  feet  for  the  value  of  the  itinerary 
stade.^  It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible,  that  these 
authors,  some  of  whom  expressly  inform  us  that  the 
stade  contained  600  feet,  should  reckon  distances 
by  another  stade  without  giving  any  intimation  of 
the  fact,  especially  as  they  usnaUy  warn  their  read- 
ers when  they  speal;:  of  measures  difiering  from  the 
common  standard.'  The  real  cause  of  the  excess 
in  the  itinerary  distances  of  the  Greeks  is  explaiaed 
by  Ukert  in  a  way  which  seems  decisive  of  the 
question.'  The  most  ancient  mode  of  reckoniog 
distances  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  most  other 
nations,  was  by  the  number  of  days  required  to  per- 
form the  journey.  When  the  stadium  was  brooght 
into  use.  the  distances  were  still  computed  by  days' 
journeys,  but  transferred  into  stadia  by  reckoning  a 
certain  number  of  stadia  to  a  day's  journey.*  It  is 
evident  that  nearly  all  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  computed^  noi  nuasitTd. 
The  uncertainties  attending  this  mode  of  computa- 
tion are  obvious ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  results  would  be  above  the  troth. 
At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over  in  a 
day  by  a  good  ship,  in  good  order,  and  with  a  fan 
wind.  Any  failure  in  these  conditions  (and  some 
such  there  must  always  have  been)  would  increase 
the  number  of  days'  sail,  and  therefore  the  cak^ula- 
ted  distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  Similarly  by 
land  a  day's  journey  was  reckoned  equal  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  a  good  traveller  (av^p  ei>- 
voq)  could  perform  in  a  day,  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, would  generally  exceed  the  space  passed  orer 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Even  the  Greeks 
themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  sta- 
dia in  a  day's  journey.  Herodotus*  gives  700  stadia 
for  the  voyage  of  a  sailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  night 
Most  commonly  1000  stadia  were  reckoned  as  a  24 
hours'  voyage,  but  under  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ces scarcely  600  were  performed.*  Allowance  must 
also  be  made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  diP 
Acuities  of  the  navigation,  ^e  currents  of  the  sea, 
the  skilfulness  of  the  seamen,  and  other  cinnun- 
stances. 

A  day's  journey  by  land  was  reckoned  at  200  or 
180  stadia,^  or  for  an  army  150  stadia.*  And  here 
also  delays  would  often  occur.  The  ancients  them- 
selves differ  widely  in  their  accounts  of  distances, 
not  only  as  compared  with  the  true  distances,  bat 
with  one  another,  a  fact  which  the  theory  of  a  sep- 
arate itinerary  stade  cannot  account  for,  but  which 
is  a  natural  result  of  their  mode  of  reckoning,  as 
explained  above. 

The  following  testimonies  are  advanced  in  sop- 
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-■ort  of  tho  Tiew  of  different  stadia.  Censorloua, 
who  li^ed  n  tlio  time  of  Alexander  Severos,  after 
speaking  of  the  astronomical  measurements  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  the  stadium 
used  in  them  we  must  understand  "the  stadium 
which  is  called  Italic,  of  035  feet,  for  there  are  oth- 
ers besides  this,  of  difierent  lengths,  as  the  Olym- 
pic, which  consists  of  600  feet,  and  the  Pythian,  of 
1000."^  This  passage  is  evidently  a  comfdication 
cf  blunders.  The  **  Italic  stadium,"  unknown  else- 
where, is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  but 
reckoned  in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  626. 
The  "Olympic,  of  600  feet,"  is  the  same  in  Greek 
feet.  The  value  given  for  the  Pythian  stadium  is 
clearly  wrong,  for  the  Olympic  racecourse  was  tho 
longest  in  Greece  (as  appears  from  the  passage  of 
Geliius  quoted  below),  and,  besides,  Censorinos  ob- 
viously confounds  the  racecourses  named  stadia 
with  the  measure  of  the  same  name ;  for  it  is  not 
disputed  that  the  former  were  of  different  lengths, 
though  the  latter  never  varied. 

Aulus  Geliius'  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  the  effect 
that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadium  at  Olympia 
with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet  long ;  and  that, 
when  a/lerward  other  stadia  were  established  in 
Greece  containing  the  same  number  of  feet,  these 
were  shorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the  proportion  by 
which  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded  that  of  other 
men.  But  whatever  there  is  of  fact  in  this  story 
obviously  refers  to  the  courses  themselves,  not  the 
measure ;  for  what  he  speaks  of  is  "  curriciUum  sta- 
dii."  The  statement  that  the  other  stadia,  besides 
the  Olympic,  were  originally  600  feet  long,  is  proba- 
bly a  conjecture  of  Plutarch*s. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by  Rome  de 
*Isle  and  Gosselin,  to  prove  the  existence  and  to 
determine  the  lengths  of  different  stadia  from  the 
different  lengths  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth.  But  surely  it  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  take  these  different  values  as  a  pn)of 
(among  others)  that  the  ancients  did  not  know  the 
real  length  of  a  great  circle,  than,  first  assuming  that 
they  had  such  knowledge,  to  explain  them  as  refer- 
ring to  different  standanls. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  before  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

From  this  period,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
7i  to  the  Roman  mile.' 

The  following  table  of  supposed  varieties  of  the 
stadium  is  from  Hussey*s  AncUnt  Weights,  dec. : 

Tanh.    Feet.     Iitcfaw. 

Stade  assigned  to  Aristotle's  \ 
measurement  of  the  earth's  >    109    I    2-26992 

surface ) 

Mean  geographical  stade  com- 
puted by  Major  Rennell  .    . 

Olympic  slade 202    0    9 

Stade  of  7i  to  the  Roman  mile       215    2    2-4 
Stade  of  7  to  the  Roman  mile  .       231    0    5  124 

3.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Olympic 
footrace-course  was  called  a  stadium,  and  the  same 
name  was  used  throughout  Greece  wherever  games 
were  celebrated.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
fcotrace,  but  the  other  contests  which  were  added 
10  the  games  from  time  to  time  {md.  Olympic  Gambs) 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  stadium,  except  the  horse- 
races, for  which  a  place  was  set  apart,  of  a  similar 
<brm  with  the  stadium,  but  larger :  this  was  called 
the  hippodrome  (iTr^rodpo^ioc). 

The  stadium  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 
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circle  having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  oi  its 
base.  Round  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  nsinf 
above  one  another  in  steps. 

It  was  constructed  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at  Lao- 
dioea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position  was 
chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium  was 
formed  on  one  side  by  a  natural  slope,  on  the  other 
by  a  mound  of  earth  (ync  X^f^)*  ^  ^^  Olympia, 
Thebes,  and  Epidaurus.^  Sometimes,  however,  the 
stadium  was  on  level  ground,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seats,  and  covered 
with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  celebrated 
examples  of  this  construction  in  the  Pythian  stadi- 
um at  Delphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens.  The 
former  was  originally  constructed  of  Parnassian 
stone,  and  afterward  covered  with  Pentelic  marble 
by  Herodes  Atticus,'  who  adorned  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  stadium  at  Athens,  which  had  been  origi- 
nally constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  by  the 
orator  Lycurgus.  The  marble  covering,  which 
took  four  years  to  complete,  has  now  disappeared, 
but  the  area  is  still  left,  with  some  ruins  of  the 
masonry.* 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  gymnasium  (vid.  Gymitaskth),  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
often,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itself  That 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis. 

The  size  of  the  stadium  varied  both  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  general  length  was,  as  above  stated, 
the  geographical  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  total  length,  but  only  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pillars  at  the  two  ends,  and  it 
was  exclusive  of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  area. 

The  accounts  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  ai 
rangement  of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty, 
bur,  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  existing  re 
mains  of  stadia,  we  may  collect  the  following  par 
ticulars. 

At  one  end  a  straight  wall  shut  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  the  starting-place  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  at  the  distance  of  a  stadium  from  the 
starting-place,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  footrace,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  araSiodpSfiot :  the  race  itself  is  called 
aradiov  and  dpdfiog.  In  the  diavh)c  Spofio^  the  racers 
turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the  starting* 
place.  The  starting-place  and  goal  had  various 
names.  The  former  was  called  d^eai^,  yp^W^i 
(ranXri^y  and  ^okBL^  :  the  latter,  Ttpim,  fiarifpy  rcXof, 
KOfiTTT^Py  and  vvaaa.  The  term  ypafifiv  is  explained 
as  the  Htu  along  which  the  racers  were  placed  be- 
fore starting  -,  ioirTitj^,  which  means  the  lash  of  a 
tohip,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cord  which  was 
stretched  in  front  of  the  racers  to  restrain  their  im- 
patience, and  which  was  let  fall  v.  hen  the  signal 
was  given  to  start ;  the  name  KCfi-^r^p  was  applied 
to  the  goal  because  the  runners  in  the  diav?^  and 
ddXixoc  turned  round  it  to  complete  their  course. 
These  terms  are  often  applied  indifferently  to  xhe 
starting-place  and  the  goal,  probably  because  the 
starting- place  was  also  the  end  of  all  races  except 
the  simple  orddiov.  The  starting-place  and  goal 
were  each  marked  by  a  square  pillar  ((rr^Aat,  Kiovei 
Kv6oetdetc)t  and  half  way  between  these  was  a  third. 
On  the  first  was  inscribed  the  word  uplareve,  on  the 
second  anevdej  and  on  the  third  Kdfi^ov.  The  6oXt- 
Xodpofioi  turned  round  both  the  extreme  pillar*  till 
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tbey  had  completed  the  number  of  stadia  of  which 
their  course  consisted.* 

The  semicircular  end  of  the  area,  which  was 
called  G^eviov^y  and  was  not  used  in  tho  races, 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  other  athletic  sports. 
This  oi^evdovTi  is  still  clearly  seen  in  the  Ephesian 
and  Messenian  stadia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
surrounded  by  16  rows  of  seats.  The  area  of  the 
stadium  was  surrounded  by  the  seats  for  spectators, 
which  were  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall  or  po- 
dium. 

Opposite  to  the  goal  on  one  side  of  the  stadium 
were  the  seats  of  the  hellanodicoe,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  the  stadium  {KpvKrri 
iaoiog),  and  on  the  other  side  was  an  altar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  the  priestesses  of  Demeter  Cha- 
myne  sat  to  view  the  games.  The  area  was  gen- 
erally adorned  with  altars  and  statues. 

Such  was  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  stadium.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece,  the  form  of  the  stadium  was  often  modified 
so  as  to  resemble  the  amphitheatre,  by  making  both 
its  ends  semicircular,  and  by  surrounding  it  with 
seats  supported  by  vaulted  masonry,  as  in  the  Ro- 
man amphitheatr<i.  The  Ephesian  stadium  still  has 
such  sea*6  touo4  a  portion  of  it.  A  restoration  of 
this  stfuiium  is  given  in  the  foUowiog  woodcut, 
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A  ««  the  boundary  wall  at  the  ap^esis,  77  feet 
tf-e\>  3  C  the  sides,  and  D  the  semicircular  end,  of 
the  !«-.me  depth  as  A ;  F  F  the  area,  including  the 
c^Ev6<nni  \  h  b  pieces  of  masonry  jutting  out  into 
»he  area ;  c  «  the  entrances ;  from  o  to  P  is  the 
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length  of  an  Olvmpic  stadium ;  from  j^^  the  ran^ 
of  amphitheatrical  seats  mentioned  above.*  (Vid 
Olympic  Games.) 

STALA'GMIA.    ( Vid.  Inaubxs,  p.  633.) 
*ST ANNUM,  the  same  with  the  Plumbum  album 
of  the  Romans  or  Kaoatrepo^  of  the  Greeks,  the 
"  Pyramidal  Tin  Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  Ozyde  of  Tin. 
"  The  Phoenicians,  at  a  very  early  period,  weie  ac- 
quainted with  the  tin  ores  of  Cornwall.    The  Jc  v^ 
had  vessels  of  tin  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moscr. 
On  tho  Koaairepoc  of  the  Greeks,  the  reader  is  re 
ferred  to  BeckmanrCt  History  of  /nven/tofu,  voL  ir. 
p.  1,  &c.    Heeren  says  of  this  work,  *  it  is  there 
first  shown  that  the  Latin  stannum  may  be  different 
from  the  Kaaalrepog.    The  former  is  what,  in  the 
German  smel ting-houses,  is  called  uerk^  the  latter 
is  the  Plumbum  album  of  the  Romans.' "     "  Lead 
and  tin,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  are  metals  whk^h 
we  have  the  best  reason  for  treating  nnder  the 
same  head,  since  the  ancients  frequently  confound- 
ed them ;  and,  however  strange  may  appear  such 
confusion  in  regard  to  metals  so  plainly  distin 
guished  by  their  properties  as  these,  their  names, 
nevertheless,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
are  often  indifl!*erently  used.    The  Greeks,  when 
they  would  distinguish  the  two  metals,  called  tic 
KoaaiTepoiy  and  lead  ft6Xv66oc\  but  as  the  French 
at  the  present  day  call  pewter  elain^  and  confoond 
it  with  pure  tin,  so  did  the  Greeks  comprehend 
under  the  name  Koaairepoc  various  alloys  of  tin  with 
lead  or  other  metal ;  and  some  such  Homer  is  sop- 
posed  to  mean  when  he  speaks  of  tin  {Kaaalrepo-;, 
used  in  the  fabrication  or  ornament  of  various  parti 
of  armour.    The  Romans  distinffuished  lead  {Pimm 
bum)  into  black  and  whit6.     The  latter  {Plumhim 
album)  was  the  more  precious,  Pliny  says,  beioi 
what  the  Greeks  called  KoaoiTepo^.    Plumbum  aJ 
bum  is  sometimes  called  stannumf  while  on  othei 
occasions  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  something  dif 
ferent,  in  which  case  it  may  have  l>een  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead,  or,  as  Beckmann  thinks,  of  silver  and 
lead ;  or  it  may  have  been  designated  by  a  different 
name  merely  because  obtained  from  a  different 
place,  from  an  ore  of  different  appearance,  or  by 
some  different  process ;  since  any  one  of  these,  wc 
know,  was  anciently  sufficient  ground  of  distinctiofl 
between  substances  that  were  identical.    If  any  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  Pliny's  accuracy  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  might  infer,  from  what  be 
says  of  the  mode  in  which  stannum  was  obtained, 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  an  argen- 
tiferous g:alena   containing  also  tin.     Beckmann, 
however,  in  his  examination  of  this  passage,  sayt 
that  lead  is  seldom  found  without,  but  that  tin,  per 
haps,  has  never  been  found  with,  silver.    He  admiUi 
that  the  passage  in  question  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood with  any  explanation,  yet  he  thinks  it  proves 
to  conviction  that  the  stannum  of  the  ancients  was 
not  tin,  but  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead,  called  !b 
the  German  smelting-houses  werk.     It  is  from  </«»• 
nurriy  however,  that  are  derived  the  names  etmn  and 
tin.    He  supposes  the  oldest  Kaoaircpo^  to  hare 
been  nothing  else  than  the  stannum  of  the  Romans 
Aristotle,  however,  relating  a  phenomenon  applica- 
ble to  tin,  calls  the  metal  rdv  Koooirepw  top  KeXrh 

STATER  ((jror^p),  which  means  simply  a  stMni- 
ard  (in  this  case  both  t)f  weight  and  more  particular- 
ly of  money),  was  the  name  of  the  principal  gold 
coin  of  Greece,  which  was  also  called  chiysus  Ctp*- 
aovc).    The  general  subject  of  Greek  gold  money 
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has  been  discussed  under  Aurdm,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  principal  supply  of 
gold  from  Asia.  Tb  the  same  quarter  we  must  look 
for  the  origin  of  their  gold  money.  The  daricus, 
which  came  to  them  from  Persia,  has  been  already 
treated  of  (Vid.  Daricus.)  The  stater  is  said  to 
have  been  first  coined  in  liydia  by  Gnesus.  To 
this  country,  indeed,  one  traction  ascribes  the  ori< 
^in  both  of  gold  and  silver  money  ;^  but,  be  this  as 
:t  may,  the  stater  of  Croesus  was  the  first  gold  coin- 
age with  which  the  Greeks  were  acquainted.* 
Uockh'  asserts  that  these  staters  were  undoubtedly 
formed  of  the  pale  gold  or  electrum  which  was 
washed  down  from  Tmolus  by  the  Pactolus,  and 
which  Sophocles  speaks  of  as  Sardian  electrum.* 
Electrum,  according  to  Pliny,*  was  gold  containing 
a  mixture  of  }th  part  of  silyer.  There  is  in  the 
Hunterian  collection  (plate  66,  fig.  1)  a  very  ancient 
coin  of  this  pale  gold,  of  an  oval,  ball-like  shape, 
impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling,  hold- 
ing a  fish  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  kuife 
hanging  down,  which  Pinkerton  takes  for  a  coin  of 
Crcssus,  but  respecting  which  nothing  more  can  be 
said  with  safety  than  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  speci- 
men of  Asiatic  money.  Its  weight  is  248^  English 
grains,  or  about  that  of  the  Attic  tetradrachm,  which 
was  twice  the  weight  of  the  stater.  This,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  double  stater.'  At  all  events,  in 
the  absence  of  certain  specimens  of  the  Lydian  sta- 
ter, and  of  any  express  statement  of  its  value,  we 
oiay  suppose,  from  the  very  silence  of  the  Greek 
writers,  that  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
stater  which  was  afterward  current  in  Greece,  and 
which  was  equal  in  weight  to  two  drachmae,  and  in 
tuUue  to  ttMnty."^ 


Macedonian  Stater.     British  Museum. 


The  following  were  the  principal  Greek  staters  : 
1.  The  Attic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  under 
A  uauM.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  mentioned 
are  132 3,  132 7,  1326,  and  132-75  grains, the  aver- 
age of  which  is  132  5875  grains,  which  only  falb 
short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  didrach  by  a  liule 
more  than  half  a  grain.  {Vid,  Drachma.)  The 
gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 

2.  The  stater  of  Cyzicus  was  conunon  in  G.^^ece, 
e85>ecially  at  Athens.  We  learn  from  DeciOsthenes* 
that  at  a  particular  period  (a  little  after  B.C.  335) 
this  stater  passed  on  the  Bosporus^  for  28  Attic 
drachmae,  which,  by  a  comparison  wiUi  the  then 
value  of  the  daricus  {vid.  Daricus?,  would  give  for 
its  weight  about  180  grains  Several  Cyzicene 
staters  exist,  but  none  of  them  come  up  to  this 
freight.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  price  of 
f^oid  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that  time  unusually 
high.  Some  of  the  existing  coins  give  160  grams, 
and  others  not  more  than  120,  for  the  weight  of  the 
Cyzicene  stater,  so  that  the  element  of  this  coinage 
seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  40  grains.  Its  value, 
calculated  from  the  number  of  drachmae  it  passed 
toT^  would  be  1/.  29.  9d. 

3.  The  stater  of  Lampsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  B.C.  434.  Several  gold  coins 
of  Lampsacus  are  extant :  they  may  be  known  by 
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the  impression  of  a  seahrrse  upon  them.  Theie 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  weight  of 
about  129  grains,  which  is  just  that  of  the  daricus. 
The  weights  of  the  Lampsacene  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cyzicus  appear 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of  dif- 
ferent standards. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phocea  is  mcLtioned  by  Thn- 
cydides^  and  Demosthenes*  as  in  circulation  a 
their  times.  Sestini  gives  several  of  these,  the 
largest  of  which,  stamped  with  a  4»,  weighs  255-42 
English  grains.  This  is  a  double  stater,  giving  a 
single  one  of  127-71  grains,  or  5  grains  less  than 
the  Attic,  and  seems  to  follow  the  standard  of  the 
daricus.  Most  of  the  others  are  thirds  of  the  stater, 
and  of  a  lighter  comparative  weight.  There  was 
also  at  Athens  a  Phocaean  coin  called  Ixn?,'  whict 
may  have  been  either  the  sixth  of  the  stater  o) 
(Mr.  Hussey  conjectures)  of  the  mina.  Hesychius* 
mentions  the  Ixn;,  TpiTtj,  and  rerdpTTj  as  coins  ol 
gold,  or  silver,  or  copper.  There  was  a  gold  coir 
(of  what  state  we  are  not  told)  called  iffueKTop. 
which  was  worth  eight  silver  obols.*  This  stooi 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  stater  as  the  obol  to  th« 
didrachm,  namely,  one  twelfth,  and  was,  therefore 
probably  equal  to  the  obol  m  weight.  Its  low  valut 
(giving  the  proportional  worth  of  gold  to  silver  as  t 
to  1)  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  i< 
was,  like  the  Phociean  coins,  of  a  Ugh*  sundard,  oi 
that  the  gold  in  it  was  not  very  pur^. 

5.  The  stater  of  Macedonia  was  coined  by  Philip 
II.  and  Alexander  the  Greet  £.flei'  the  standard  of 
the  Attic  didrachm,  and  of  very  fine  gold.  Undo; 
those  princes  it  came  mto  general  circulation  i«i 
Greece  and  throughout  the  Macedonian  er<ipire. 
The  extant  speciiTieis  of  this  coinage  are  very  nu 
merous. 

Mr.  Hussey  gi'es  the  following  report  of  an  aF.383 
which  was  maue  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander  * 

GoW,      11  oz.    9dwts.    6  grs. 

Sil/er,  18   " 

Alloy,  0 

The  sil'^.^jr  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  '.ncwn 
to  be  present,  was  not  allowed  for,  so  that  tnis  coin 
may  i/e  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold.  Out 
sovereign,  after  deducting  the  alloy,  contains  1131J 
grains  of  fine  gold.    Therefore  the  Macedonian  sta- 

133 

ter  =  of  the  English  sovereign,  or  1/.  3*.  Od. 

llo*12 

0-672  farthing.  The  average  is,  however,  a  little 
below  this  stater,  but  not  more  so  than  is  due  to 
wear.  The  stater  of  Philip  was  very  recently  cur- 
rent in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25  shillings. 
This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very  nearly  so, 
under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and  was  adopted 
by  other  states,  as  Epirus,  ^Etolia,  Acarnania,  and 
Syracuse. 

Besides  the  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  value  is 
very  doubtful.  There  are  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chios,  Teos,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephcsus,  acd 
many  other  places.  Samos,  Siphnus,  l*ha8os,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyrene,  had  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  as  used  in 
Sicily,  which  he  calls  dcKuXiTpoc  orar^p,  and  makes 
equal  to  ten  .£ginetan  obols.*  The  explanation  of 
this  statement  is  very  difficult,  and  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  disputed  question  whether  the 
Corinthian  money  Ibllowed  the  Attic  or  the  iEgine- 
tan  standard.' 


1.  (iy.,  52.)— 2.  (in  DoboI.,  p.  1019.)— 3.  (B6ckh,  Inscrip.,  150  ) 
4.  (8.  y.  lKTri.)—i.  (Crates  ap.  Poll.,  Onom.,  ix..  62;  and  Mei- 
necke,  Frag.  Comic,  ii.,  p.  241.)  —  6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iy.,  174 ' 
ix.,  80.)-~7.  (Compare  Iluncy  c  iv.,  a.  2,  with  Bockh,  Metolof 
Untertach^yii.,  8.) 
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Ic  calculating  the  value  of  the  stater  in  our  money, 
(he  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  must  not  be  overlooked, 
fhus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we  have  val- 
led,  according  to  the  present  worth  of  gold,  at  1/. 
3«.  Qd.,  passed  for  twenty  drachmae,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  value  of  silver,  were  worth  only 
IBs.  3d.  But  the  formei  is  the  true  worth  ot  the 
stater,  the  difference  arising  from  the  greater  value 
of  silver  in  ancient  times  than  now.   ( Vid.  Argent- 

CM.) 

Besides  the  stater  itself,  there  were,  as  appears 
from  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  { i^fiixpvaovg^  ^fii(rraTifpec)t  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of  the 
last  four  denominations  are,  however,  much  less 
common  than  the  single,  double,  and  half  staters. 

The  term  ararnpy  in  later  times,  was  applied  to 
the  silver  tetradrachm,  but  whether  it  was  so  used 
in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens  is  doubtful.  {Vid. 
Drachua.) 

It  was  also  used  in  reference  to  weight,  apparent- 
ly like  the  Hebrew  shekel  and  the  Latin  pondo^  in  a 
general  sense.  The  Mina^  and  the  Sicilian  Litra' 
are  both  called  stater.* 

STATI  DIES.    (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 

STATIO'NES.     {Vid.  Castra,  p.  232.) 

STATICNES  FISCI.  The  Fiscus  was  divided 
into  various  departments,  called  stationes,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  revenues  belonging  to  it.*  Thus 
we  read  of  a  statio  XX.  hereditatiumi*  a  static  hered- 
ilalium^*  a  statio  annona."^ 

STATIO'NES  MUNICIPICRUM,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,*  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr*  to  be  places  by 
ihe  side  of  the  comitium  allotted  to  municipals,  that 
they  might  hear  the  debates,  like  privileged  seats  in 
the  hall  or  a  paAiamftntary  assembly.  The  Gracos- 
tasis  mentioned  oy  Cicero-*  and  Varro"  was  a  sim- 
ilar place,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  on  the  right  of  the 
comitium,  allotted  to  the  Greeks  from  the  allied 
states  for  the  same  purpose. 

STATOR,  a  public  servant,  who  attended  on  the 
Roman  magistrates  in  the  provinces.  The  statores 
seem  to  have  derived  their  name  from  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  magistrate,  and  thus  being  at  hand 
to  execute  all  his  commands :  they  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  letters  and  mes- 
sages." Alexander  Severus  forbade  the  use  of  sta- 
tores in  the  provinces,  and  commanded  that  their 
duties  should  be  discharged  by  soldiers." 

STATU  LIBER.     {Vid.  Manumissio,  p.  616.) 

STATUAB.Y  {staluaria  ars)  is,  in  its  proper  sense, 
the  art  of  making  statues  or  busts,  whether  they 
consist  of  stone  or  metal,  and  includes  the  art  of 
making  the  various  kinds  of  reliefs  (alto,  basso,  and 
mezzo  relievo).  The  ancients,  accustomed  to  trace 
all  their  arts  and  sciences  to  a  single  person,  who 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  led  to  his  dis- 
covery by  some  accidental  circumstance,  relate  sev- 
eral stories  to  account  for  the  origin  and  discovery 
of  the  arts  of  painting  and  statuary.^*  But  arts  such 
as  these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  necessary 
result  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in 
their  origin  of  a  complicated  nature,  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  to  any  particular  individual : 
they  spring  up  naturally  in  all  countries,  and  take 
their  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the  imitative  facul- 
ty of  man.    It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk  when  modern 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix-,  6.)— 2.  (Id.  ib.,  iv.,  24.)  —  3.  (Sertini, 
degli  Stateri  Antichi.-Lllussey.— Wurm.  —  BOckh.)  —  4.  (Cod., 
iY.,  tit.  31,  8.  1  ;  10,  tit.  5,  s.  l.)->5.  (OrelU,  IiMcr.,ii.3339.)-~d. 
(Orelli,  n.  32(J7.— Gruter,  p.  451,  n.  3.)— 7.  (Orelli,  n,  4107, 4420. 
—  Vid.  Walter,  Gcsch.  des  Rflm.  Rechta,  n.  850.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  xvi., 
44,  8.  86.)  —9.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  li.,  p.  58,  note  116.)  —  10.  (ad 
Quint.,  ii.,  I.)— II.  (Linff.  Lat.,  v.,  155,  ed.  MOller.)— 12.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.,  ii.,  17,  19  ;  x.,  21.— Dig.  4,  tit.  6,  s.  10.)-  13.  (Dig.  4, 
tit.  6,  8.  10.  — Lamprid.,  Alex.  Ser.,  52.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  I 
xxxT.,  5  and  43.— 0>mpare  Quint.,  x.,  2,  ^  7.) 
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writers  gravely  repeat  the  stories  about  the  invui. 
tion  of  sculpture  or  painting,  or  assign  the  inventioo 
of  either  of  them  to  the  Egyptians  or  any  other  na- 
tion    These  arts,  in  their  infant  state,  existal 
among  the  Greeks  from  time  immemorial ;  and  ii 
there  are  any  resemblances  between  the  earliest 
works  of  Grecian  art  and  those  of  Egypt,  we  have 
still  no  right  to  infer  that  the  Greeks  learned  their 
from  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  might  as  well  assert 
that  the  Gr^ss  learned  their  arts  from  the  Gzuh 
or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works  of  these  nations. 
too,  resemble  those  of  early  Greece.    An  art  in  lu. 
primitive  state  manifests  itself  nearly  in  the  samff 
manner  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    But  what  is  ui 
real  interest  is  to  know  the  causes  through  which 
statuary,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  but  less  appro- 
priate term,  sculpture,  became  so  pre-eminently  tkt 
art  of  the  Greeks,  that  down  to  this  day  no  other 
nation  has  produced  artists  that  can  compete  with 
them,  and  that  all  look  upon  the  Gre^s  as  the  great 
masters  and  models  for  all  ages.  Winckelmann  has 
pointed  out  three  great  causes,  viz.,  their  innate  ^ 
nius,  their  religion,  and  their  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions ;  and  these  three  points,  if  accurately  ex- 
amined, will  certainly  be  found  to  have  singalarly 
co-operated  in  making  the  Gre^  artists  what  they 
were.    There  is  another  point  connected  with  the 
origin  of  Grecian  sculpture  which  appears  to  hare 
led  some  modem  writers  to  form  erroneous  opin- 
ions.   The  peculiar  form  of  the  Herms  {vid.  Heb- 
um)  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  in  the  earliest 
statues  the  head  only  (bust)  was  represented,  and 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  was  expressed 
by  a  simple  pillar  or  block.    This  view  is  contTziy 
to  nature  as  well  as  to  history ;  for  neither  a  nation 
nor  a  child  (which  in  this  case  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  a  representative  ot  a  nation  in  its  infancy),  when 
they  begin  to  exercise  their  imitative  fa(&lty,  wl! 
rest  satisfied  with  forming  the  mere  head  of  a  hu- 
man being,  but  endeavour  to  produce  the  whole  ss 
well  as  they  can.    We  may  add,  that  no  other  na- 
tion presents  such  a  phenomenon  in  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  its  arts.   The  Herms,  therefore,  cannot  bare 
arisen  from  an  incapability  of  forming  a  whole  hu- 
man figure.    They  appear  rather  to  point  to  th* 
time  when  the  Greeks  began  to  represent  tbeir  gods 
in  a  human  form.    To  g^ve  to  a  god  the  entire  form 
of  a  man  would  have  been  irreverent,  Avhereas  the 
head  was  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suffi- 
cient to  represent  him  as  a  distinct  individual  being, 
and  endowed  with  spiritual  and  thinking  powers. 
The  process  of  humanizing  the  gods  must  hare  bees 
preceded  by  the  custom  of  representing  them  in  un- 
natural forms,  or  such  as  were  partly  human  and 
partly  animal.     The  earliest  images  of  the  gods 
were  pure  images  (not  the  gods  themselvesX  and 
intended  to  express  soooe  thought  or  idea :  now,  as 
the  natural  figure  of  man  is  only  expressive  of  it- 
self, the  significant  parts  of  two  or  more  beings  were 
put  together  to  express  the  idea  which  men  bad 
formed  of  their  gods.   Such  monstrous  figures  were 
retained  as  representatiras  of  some  gods  doi^n  tc 
the  latest  times.   As  instances  of  this,  we  may  men- 
tion Glaucus  with  the  tail  of  a  fish  ;^  the  Arcadian 
Pan  with  goat's  feet  ;*  and  the  Demeter  ofPhigalia 
with  the  head  and  mane  of  a  horse.*    Homers  si- 
lence on  such  compound  representations  of  the  gods 
is  no  proof  that  they  did  not  exist  in  early  tiotes 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statuary  in  its  ser 
erai  stages  of  development,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the  matenais 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  this  art.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material  applicable  tc 
statuary  which  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks.    A< 


1.  (Philosir.,  Icon.,  ii.,  15.)  — S.  (Hixt.,  Mj?hol.  BMkuv 
p.  161,  &c  )— 3.  (Paus.,  Tiii.,  42,  ♦  3.) 
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tHfft  ctay  u  capabJe  of  being  shaped  withoat  difficulty 
into  any  lorm,  and  is  easily  dried  either  by  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  by  being  baked,  we  may  con- 
sider this  substance  to  have  been  the  earliest  mate- 
rial of  which  ngures  were  made.  We  have  a  trace 
of  this  in  the  story  that  Zeus,  in  his  anger  at  Pro- 
metheus having  stolen  the  fire,  ordered  Hephaestus 
:o  form  Pandora  of  earth  moistened  with  tears. ^ 
The  name  plastic  art  (Ji  jrAcffrtic^),  by  which  the  an- 
cients sometimes  designate  the  art  of  statuary,  prop- 
erly signifies  to  form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clay.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  great  facility  of  making  figures 
)f  clay,  they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Jhi  fictile*  (tt^A*- 
\H»i  •dtoi)  were  very  common  from  the  earliest  times. 
Clay  figures,  however,  never  fell  into  disuse  entire- 
ly ;  and  in  later  times  we  find  not  only  statues  of 
clay,  but  the  pediments  in  small  or  rural  temples 
frequently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
ciay,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of  lar* 
ger  temples.  When  Pliny'  speaks  of  Rhoecus  and 
Theodorusof  Samos  as  the  inventors  of  the  plasticcj 
he  seems  to  labour  under  a  mistake,  and  to  con- 
found the  art  of  working  in  clay  with  that  of  work- 
ing in  metal,  as  in  later  times  the  latter  of  these  two 
arts  was  commonly  called  plastice.  Some  ancient 
figures  of  clay  are  still  preserved. 

The  second  material  was  looodj  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  called  ^oava,  from  ^ecj,  *' to  polish"  or 
**  carve."  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in  stat- 
uary ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  syc- 
amore, pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  making  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  facility  of  working  in  it  than 
for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  particular  kinds  of  wood  were  used  to 
make  the  images  of  particular  deities :  thus  the  stat- 
utes of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of  fig- 
wood.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the  gods 
continued  to  the  latest  times  ;  but  statues  of  men, 
as,  for  example,  some  of  the  victors  in  the  public 
^ames,  were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  a  time  when 
f  he  Greeks  were  sufliciently  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  in  stone  and  metal. 

Sione  was  little  used  in  statuary  during  the  early 
a'jes  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
known, as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the  Lion- 
gate  of  Mycenae.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft  peperino 
afforded  an  easy  material  for  working,  stone  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
more  commonly  than  in  Greece.  But  in  the  histor- 
ical times,  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  marble  for  their  statues ;  the  most  celebrated 
kinds  of  which  were  the  marbles  of  Pares  and  of 
Mount  Pentelicus,  both  of  which  were  of  a  white 
rolour.  Different  kinds  of  marble  and  of  different 
colours  were  sometimes  used  in  one  and  the  same 
statue,  in  which  case  the  work  is  called  Polylithic 
statuary. 

Bronze  ( ;)^aA«of ,  as ),  n'/vcr,  and  gold  were  used 
profusely  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
works  of  art  in  these  meUls  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  times.  Iron  came  into  use  much 
later,  and  the  art  of  casting  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhoe- 
cus  and  to  Theodoras  of  Samoa.'    ( Vid.  Bronze.) 

Ivonf  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  then  was  high- 
ly valued  both  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.  In  its  ap- 
plication to  statuary,  ivory  was  generally  combined 
with  gold,  and  was  used  for  the  parts  representing 
the  flesh.  Winckelmann  has  calculated  that  about 
one  hundred  statues  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by 
the  ancients. 

I.  (Hesiod.,  Theog.,  571,  dec— Stob.,  Serm.,  l.)~-2.  (II.  N., 
f  «iT..  -13.)- S.  (Pau».,  X..  38.  *  3.) 
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The  history  of  ancient  art,  and  of  statuary  id  pai 
ticular,  rnay  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

1.  First  Period f  from  the  earnest  tinus  till  about  01  ftO, 
or  580  B.C. 

The  real  history  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a  pe 
riod  of  a  purely  mythical  character,  which  tradilion 
has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  most  extraordi 
nary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  artists,  howevr  r. 
may  be  distinguished  in  this  mythical  period  .  tlu- 
first  consists  of  gods  and  daemon^,  such  as  Athena. 
Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian  Dactyli,  and 
the  Cabiri.  The  second  contains  whole  tribe.i  of 
men,  distinguished  from  others  by  the  mysterious 
possession  of  superior  skill  in  the  practice  of  the 
arts,  such  as  the  Telchines  and  the  Lycian  Cyclope.s 
The  third  consists  of  individuals  who  are,  indeed 
described  as  human  beings,  but  yet  are  nothing 
more  than  personifications  of  particular  branchejs 
of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families  of  artistfu 
Of  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  is  Dadalus,  whose 
name  indicates  nothing  but  a  smith  or  an  artist  in 
general,  and  who  is  himself  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  a  numerous  family  of  artists  {Dadalids),  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  time  of  Ilomer  to  that  of 
Plato,  for  even  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  this  family.  He  was  believed  to  be  an 
Athenian,  but  Crete  also  claimed  the  honour  of  be- 
ing his  native  country.  The  stories  respecting  hiii. 
are  sometimes  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  He  was 
principally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  ^6ava,  and 
several  parts  of  Greece,  as  Boeotia,  Attica,  Crete, 
and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed  to  pos- 
sess specimens  of  his  workmanship.^  Numerous 
inventions,  also,  especially  of  instruments  used  in 
carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  his  statues  walking,  which  appears  to 
mean  that  before  his  time  human  figures  were  rep 
resented  with  their  legs  close  together,  and  that  it 
his  statues  the  legs  were  separated,  which  was  a: 
once  a  great  step  forward,  as  it  impacted  greater  life 
and  activity  to  a  figure.  Smilis  (from  ofii?.Tj,  a  carv- 
ing-knife) exercised  his  art  in  Samos,  ^Egina,  an 
other  places,  and  £ome  remarkable  works  were  ai 
tributed  to  him.*  Endaus  of  Athens  is  called  a  dia 
oiple  of  Daidalus.  Various  works  were  attributet 
to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them  was  a 
colossal  ^oavov  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple  at 
Erythrae  in  Ionia.  She  was  represented  silting 
upon  a  t^povoc,  holding  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  TToXof  on  her  head.  Pausanias'  saw  this  ^6a- 
vov  himself. 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  othei 
statues  in  Greece  than  those  of  the  gods ;  a  round 
statue  of  a  man  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Greece.  The  earliest 
representations  of  the  gods,  however,  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  the  gods  themselves,  or  even  as 
images  of  them,  but  only  as  symbols  of  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  as  the  imagination  of  a  pious  primitive 
age  does  not  require  much  to  be  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  the  simplest  symbols  were 
sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  this  efiect.  IIcn(  t 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presence  of  a  gcd 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shaper(:&& 
symbols,  such  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  {7Mhi  up- 
yot*),  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  wotid.*  ( Vxd 
DocANA  and  D^edala.)    Many  such  symbolic  rcp- 


I.  (PauE.,  rii.,  5;  ix.,  40,  ^  3  ;  i.,  IS,  ^  5.  —  Scylax,  p.  53,  f*o 
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resentations  of  gods  were  held  in  the  greatest  es- 
teem, even  in  the  historical  ages,  as  sacred  inher- 
itances of  former  times,  and  remained  the  conven- 
tional representations  of  the  gods,  notwithstanding 
the  progress  which  the  arts  had  made.  The  gen- 
eral name  for  a  representation  of  a  god  not  consist- 
ing of  such  a  rude  symbol  was  uyaT^a.^ 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  although  the  shield  of 
\chilles,  the  gold  and  silver  dogs  which  kept  watch 
at  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  other  similar  things, 
may  be  pure  fictions,  there  are  sufficient  traces  of 
the  existence  of  statues  of  the  gods ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  as  the  ideas  of  the  gods  were  yet  gigan- 
tic and  undefined,  the  representations  of  several  su- 
perhuman beings  were  more  calculated  to  inspire 
awe  than  to  display  any  artistic  beauty."  This 
was,  however,  not  always  the  case.  Temples  are 
mentioned  in  several  places,"  ana  temples  presup- 
pose the  existence  of  representations  of  the  gods. 
A  statue  of  Athena  is  mentioned  at  Ilion,  upon 
whose  knees  the  queen  places  a  magnificent  pe- 
plus.*  The  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  position,  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  lonians  in  general."  The  existence  of  a  statue 
of  Apollo  must  be  inferred  from  Iliad,  i.,  28,  for  the 
orififia  •&eoio  can  only  mean  the  wreath  or  diadem 
with  which  his  statue  itself  used  to  be  adorned. 
This  statue  must,  moreover,  have  been  represented 
carrying  a  bow,  for  attributes  like  apyvporo^oc  could 
have  no  meaning  unless  they  referred  to  something 
existing  and  well-known.  Other  proofs  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found 
in  Iliad,  ii.,  478,  &c. ;  iii.,  396,  &c.  These  statues 
were  undoubtedly  all  ^dava,  and,  as  we  must  infer 
from  the  expressions  of  Homer,  were  far  more  per- 
fect than  they  are  said  to  have  been  previously  to 
the  time  of  Daedalus.  A  work  still  extant,  which 
s  certainly  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  if  not 
much  older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of 
Mycenae,  representing  two  lions  standing  on  their 
hind  legs,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  them." 
TheoC  facts  justify  us  in  supposing  that,  at  the  time 
of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but  more  especially  the  lo- 
nians of  Asia  Minor,  had  made  great  progress  in 
sculpture.  The  lonians  appear  to  have  been  far  in 
advance  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-country.  The 
cause  of  this  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  influence 
which  some  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  such 
as  the  Lydians,  Lycians,  and  Phoenicians,  had  upon 
the  Ionian  colonists,  for  that  these  nations  excelled 
the  Greeks  in  various  branches  of  the  arts  is  abun- 
dantly attested  by  numerous  passages  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  We  must  not,  however,  attribute 
too  much  to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were 
many  other  causes  at  work  besides,  by  which  the 
Greek  colonies,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  also,  were  enabled  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
mother-country.  The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian 
Greeks,  too,  are  much  more  beautiful,  and  show 
more  individuality  than  those  of  Greece  proper-,  we 
also  find  that  Lear<:hus  «»f  Rhe^jrim,  ?ih.Mit  720  8  0.; 
came  to  Sparta,  and  fortued  tneif*  the ♦iarliest  t^ronze 
statue  of  Zeus,  ^vhi(jh  »^onsi8»^i  oi  several  pieces 
nailed  together.''  It  apiKrars  m  uave  been  shortly 
alter  this  time  thai  Giiia«!es  oi  Sparta  made  a 
lironze  statue  of  Athena "  .A-noitier  great  work  in 
bronze  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  Zeus,  which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Cyp- 
selus  or  Periander  of  Coriiiih,  and  for  which  the 
wealthy  Corinthians  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  a 


1.  (Rtthnken  ad  Tim.,  p.  i.h-%  (U..  u.,  35,  Ac.— Uwiod, 
Scut.  Here,  144,  156,  248,  Ac.)— S.  (U.,  i.,  39,  vii  ,  83,  Ac.)— 
4.  (n.,  vi.,  92.— Compare  ib.,  278.)— 4.  (Strab.,  xiii..  i*.  601.)—^ 
(PauB.,  ii.,  IC,  4  4.— Sir  W.  GeU,  Araui.,  pi.  8-10  -  OOttUog  lu 
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considerable  part  of  their  property.^  Aboot  tSB 
B.C.,  Myron  of  Sicyon  dedicated  two  ^dXofiOi,  vA 
bronze  at  Olymp'a,  which  were  still  there  in  tin 
days  01  Pausanias.' 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  composiiioc 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifUi 
century  before  our  era,  may  be  termed  the  age  oi 
discovery ;  for  nearly  all  the  inventions  upoo  thf 
application  of  which  the  development  of  the  ans  i« 
dependant  are  assigned  to  this  penod,  which  may. 
at  the  same  time,  be  regarded  as  the  first  historiesi 
period  in  the  history  of  art.  Glaucas  of  Chios  o! 
Samos  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  solder 
ing  metal  (aid^pov  KdX^t/aic*)-  The  two  artista 
most  celebrated  for  their  discoveries  were  the  two 
brothers  Telecles  and  Theodorus  of  Samos,  aboot 
the  time  of  Polycrates.  The  most  important  nf 
them  was  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  metal.  Thia 
art  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Greeks; 
at  least  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  made  use 
of  by  any  other  ancient  nation.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  very  two  artists  to  whom 
this  invention  is  ascribed  are  said  to  have  made 
their  studies  in  Egypt ;  and  the  curious  story  of 
the  two  brothers  executing  a  ^oavov  of  the  Pythiau 
Apollo  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  Telecles  made 
the  one  half  of  the  statue  at  Delos,  the  other  half 
was  made  by  Theodorus  at  Ephesus,  and  that,  when 
the  two  halves  were  pot  together,  they  tallied  as 
accurately  as  if  the  whole  had  been  the  work  o( 
one  artist,*  has  been  thought  to  support  the  Egyp- 
tian tradition  that  these  artists  were  greatly  assisted 
in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they  had  learned 
in  Egypt.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole  siorr 
has  a  very  fabulous  appearance;  and  even  admit- 
ting that  the  artists,  as  the  Egyptians  asserted,  had 
actually  been  in  their  country,  nobody  will  on  tUu 
ground  maintain  that  they  learned  their  art  there, 
the  utmost  they  could  have  learned  might  havf 
been  some  mechanical  processes;  the  art  itset" 
must  be  vindicated  for  the  Greeks.  In  the  secom 
place,  Telecles  and  Theodorus  are  called  by  Diodo 
rus  sons  of  Rhcecus ;  and  Pausanias  himself,  whc 
was  unable  to  discover  a  bronze  work  of  Theodo- 
rus, saw  at  EphesQS  a  bronze  statue  which  was  thr 
work  of  Rhoecus.*  Hence  we  have  reason  to  sap 
pose  that  Telecles  and  Theodorus  learned,  at  anj 
rate,  the  art  of  casting  metal  from  their  father,  znd 
not  in  a  foreign  country.  Respecting  the  varioos 
accounts  of  these  two  artists,  and  the  time  at  whicii 
they  lived,  see  Pliny,*  Herodotus,  and  Pausanias 
Pliny^  says  that  Pasiteles  called  the  art  of  model- 
ling clay  the  mother  of  the  art  of  casting  figures  in 
metal  {statuaria),  and  this  passage  has  been  ex- 
plained as  if  Pasiteles  meant  to  say  that  in  Samos 
the  former  of  these  arts  had  given  nse  to  the  latter 
But  this  is  manifestly  wrong;  for,  from  the  woidf 
which  follow  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  it  is  dear  that  t^ 
meaning  is,  that  he  never  exocated  any  vt^k  ip 
metal,  marble  <Vc„  *«ihou'  ureviou!itf  mainQg  ■ 
mode)  h>  daj 

Statues  of  ^xifi  in  r>ajted  day,  tfaoogti  id  ffositd 
more  used  tor  «1ame8tic  sod  pvfrate  than  ^  jjkMc 
worship,  oontinuetl  to  be  made  as  before-  Matty 
specimens  of  small  dimeuaioDS  and  of  very  tpde 
workmanship  have  been  disoovered  in  Attic  graves^ 
Ornaments  and  relief  on  houses,  porticoes,  and 
temples,  wexe  likewise  Tory  commonly  made  d 
clay,  especially  at  Ck>rinth  and  in  the  Cerarakus' 

Representations  of  the  gods  in  marble  are  c« 
mentioned  in  Homen  although  they  may  have  oiiat 
ed  in  his  time  as  well  as  statues  of  wood,  whidi  are 
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ikewise  not  expressly  mentioned.  Marble  is  found 
in  the  ancient  Thesavjru?  of  Orchomenos.  Pliny' 
calculates  that  works  ip.  marble  were  executed  by 
Malas  in  Chios  at  the  beginning  of  the  olympiads ; 
and  about  01.  60  <580  B.C.)  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis 
were  renowned  for  their  works  in  marble.  The 
most  ancient  specimen  of  a  marble  statue  was  seen 
by  Fausanias'  in  the  market-place  of  Megara.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  Coroebus  killing 
Pcene.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ble which  may  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  pe- 
riod previous  to  01.  50. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  works 
.troduced  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  described.*  It  l^elonged,  per- 
haps, to  the  year  733  B.C.  The  chest  was  made 
of  cedar- wood,  which  was  thought  most  durable. 
It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on  the  cover 
with  figures,  partly  in  ivory,  partly  in  gold,  and 
partly  in  the  cedar- wood  itself,  which  represented 
various  scenes  taken  from  the  stories  of  the  heroic 
ages.  Pausanias  does  not  express  his  opinion  as 
to  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  describes  them  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either  in  design  or 
execution.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  has  attempted 
vin  his  Jupiter  Olymjncn)  to  restore  this  chest  and 
its  ornaments  from  the  description  of  Pausanias ; 
but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiously  bad,  that  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  genuine 
works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  in  disgust. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely  hear 
of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  gods ;  and  al- 
though marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  extensively 
applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generally  used 
foi  representations  of  the  gods.  These  statues  were 
painted  {vidL  Painting,  p.  700),  and  in  most  cases 
d revised  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  general 
character  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
tinies  of  this  period  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
among  other  nations  at  such  an  early  period.  The 
style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the  ar- 
chaic or  the  hieratic  style.  The  figures  are  stifl!* 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  indi- 
viduality, the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 
angles  turned  a  little  ^ward ;  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upward  at  the  two  corners,  has  a 
smiUng  appearance.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stiflT,  wiry  appearance,  and  hangs  gener- 
ally down  in  straight  lines,  which  are  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 
unless  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hands. 
The  drapery  is  likewise  stiflf,  and  the  folds  are  very 
symmetricsd,  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na- 
ture. As  the  arts,  during  this  period,  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion,  they  could,  not- 
withstanding the  many  mechanical  discoveries  of 
the  time,  make  \m&  aHaw  progress  towards)  the  piro- 
ductioQ  uf  works  of  soislimity  or  beaaty ,  for  n)  the 
represeotattans  of  the  gods  for  pabiic  worship,  an- 
cieot  foims,  haUowed  by  time  and  custom,  weie  re- 
tainod,  and  repeated  withoat  the  attisi  being  allow- 
ed, even  if  he  was  able  to  do  it,  to  depart  from  these 
ibrms,  or  to  introduce  any  material  change  Art, 
Uierefore,  could  not  make  any  great  progress  omil 
it  A-as  applied  to  purposes  m  which  the  artist's 
genius  wa^  not  restrained  by  religious  custom,  and 
not  l»ouud  to  conventional  forms.  Religion,  al- 
though the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their  in- 
fancy, became  a  tedious  restraint  when  they  grew 
up  to  manhood  But,  as  soon  as  other  spheres  ot 
iction  were  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could  not 
•'Acap*'  frorr*  the  influence  «•»  the  advancenient  m5 
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the  arts,  and  the  old  conventional,  forms  in  man} 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius 
This  great  and  important  change  took  place  3L>oi^ 
and  after  01.  60. 

II.  Second  Period,  fnm  01.  50  lo  01.  75. 
(580-480  B.C.; 

This  period,  althocgh  comprising  no  more  thaa 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com- 
bined to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  with  Egypt ;  commerce  flour- 
ished at  Corinth,  JSgina,  Samos,  Miletus,  Phoca^a, 
and  other  places ;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyrants 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece  surround- 
ed themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
and  acted  as  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in- 
fluences, and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestic 
arts  attained  about  01.  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  aU>ut  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di 
rected  the  attention  of  the  artists,  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  conventiona. 
forms  still  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  flourished  during  thi 
period  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said  tha 
the  close  connexion  of  father  and  son  among  the  ar 
tists  ceased  at  this  time,  and  that  individual  artists 
worked  free,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  genius.  But  this  is  going  too  far,  for  it  stiK 
continued  to  be  the  common  practice  for  a  son  to  be 
instructed  by  his  father  *,  and  although  this  relation 
is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  jiadrjT^Cf  yet  on 
statues  we  only  meet  with  the  term  vl6c.  But, 
along  with  these  families  of  artists,  schools  now  be- 
came more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  taught 
and  cultivated  according  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  became  traditionary  in  each  school ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
castes  or  corporations. 

The  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanders  of 
the  iEgean,  who  had  previously  been  in  advance  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  flne  arts, 
had  their  last  flourishing  period  from  01.  55  to  OL 
63  (600-528  B  C.)  But  this  short  period  must 
teve  been  ^e  of  th^  ffreaiU^  9»  weH  as  one  of  the 
most  actM.*  and  pioductive  of  numonms  ouatly 
works  of  ait  The  (^resents  which  Onesas  secjt  to 
Delphi,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  beeo 
made  by  the  Samian  Theodoras,  must  have  heor 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  these  fori.y  yoaia 
Our  want  of  mformatlon  respecting  tho  Ionian^ 
must  hr  ascribe<l  to  the  cut^umstance  that  we  buvr 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  cities,  and  k 
describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  with  wtiki) 
they  were  adorned  It  is  owing  to  the  same  <» 
eumstance  that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  l*tui 
nos,  Naxoe,  and  Cyprus,  although  wc  may  uk#*  foi 
granted  that  these  flourishing  islands  did  not  b};  an> 
means  neglect  the  arts.  Respecting  Chios  and  Sa- 
mos we  possess  more  information.  Works  in  illeg- 
al were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  the  >attei 
island,  in  ^Egina,  and  Argos,  while  Chios  gainetl  the 
irreatest  reputation  from  its  possessing  the  earlieai 
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gieat  ichool  of  sculptors  in  marble,  m  which  Bupa- 
lus  and  Anthermus  were  the  most  distinguished, 
about  Olympiad  60.  Their  works  were  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  their  value  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Augustus  adorned 
\vith  them  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  9n 
the  Palatine.^  These  works  must  be  supposed  ori- 
ginally to  have  belonged  to  a  Greek  temple  of  the 
same  god,  and  must  certainly  have  been  of  superior 
beauty  to  the  works  discovered  in  the  island  of 
Ji^gina,  otherwise  Augustus  would  not  have  chosen 
them  as  ornaments  for  the  Palatine  temple.  Sicy- 
on  also  possessed  a  celebrated  school  of  sculptors 
in  marble,  and  about  01.  50  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis, 
who  had  come  from  Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  executed  several  marble  statues  of  gods.*  In 
i^tolia,  whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at 
Argos.  there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by 
these  nftists.  Disciples  of  them,  such  as  Doryclei- 
das,  Medon,  and  Theocles,  were  engaged  at  Sparta 
and  in  other  places.'  Respecting  Magna  Grecia 
and  Sicily  we  know  few  particulars,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  the  arts  here  went  on  improving,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  in  advance  of  the  mother-country. 
The  most  celebrated  artists  in  southern  Italy  were 
Dameas  of  Groton  and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium. 

In  Greece  itself,  Sicyon  continued,  from  early 
times,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  school  of 
artists.  Here  Canachus  and  Aristocles  flourished 
about  01.  70  as  sculptors  in  metal,  though  the  for- 
mer was  also  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood  and  in  toreutic.  Pliny*  calls  Sicyon  diu  of- 
ficinarum  omnium  metallorum  patria.  Canachus, 
whose  works  Cicero*  calls  more  rigid  and  hard  than 
was  consistent  with  the  truth  of  nature,  was  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Sicyonian  artists,  and 
his  skill  found  employment  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
also.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  in  the  Didymaeon, 
the  description  of  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  temple-statues  at  this  period.  The 
whole  figure  was  stiff,  very  muscular,  and  without 
any  elegance.  In  his  right  hand,  which  was  stretch- 
ed out,  the  god  held  a  fawn,  and  in  the  left,  which 
was  somewhat  lower,  a  bow.  The  features  of  the 
countenance  were  hard,  and  worked  in  the  old  hi- 
eratic style  :  the  hair  was  divided,  and  hung  down 
like  wire,  with  little  curls  at  the  end.* 

In  .£gina  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  as  before,  and  the  most  celebrated 
among  its  artists  was  Gallon,  about  01.  66.^  Ath- 
ens, which  at  this  time  rivalled  .£gina  in  the  fine 
arts,  appears  in  a  short  space  to  have  made  great 
progress,  for  great  artists,  as  well  as  great  works, 
begin  now  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  Athenian  his- 
tory. This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Pisistratids.  After  the  death  of  Pisistratus 
himself,  the  first  quadriga  of  bronze  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas.  The  most  celebra- 
ted among  the  Athenian  sculptors  were  Critias  and 
Hegias  or  Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their 
works  m  bronze.  The  former  of  them  made  in  01. 
7R  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 

Argos  also  distinguished  itself,  and  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 
whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  who  brought  the 
Attic  art  to  its  culminating  point,  are  not  disciples 
of  Oitias  or  Hegias,  but  of  the  Argive  Ageladas 
(about  01.  66),  which  at  once  raises  this  city  and 
her  other  artists,  such  as  Aristomedon,  Glaucus, 
Dionysius,  and  others,  to  a  greater  importance  than 
we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  them. 

Among  the  numerous  works  produced  during  this 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4.)— 2.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Paus.,  v., 
17,  H;  VI.,  19.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  xixti.,  4.) -5.  (Brut.,  18.)  — 6. 
(MuT.«r,  Archftol.,  p  64.)— 7.  (Paun..  iii.,  18,  *  5  ;  iv.,  14,  ^  2.) 
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peiiod  we  shall  first  mention  the  i.'^pres&otatioiiB  oi 
the  gods  {ayd^arq).    In  all  the  statues  which  wiie 
made  for  temples  as  objects  of  worship,  the  hierat- 
ic style  was  more  or  less  conscientiously  :t;taincd. 
and  it  is  therefore  not  in  these  statues  that  we  have 
to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  progress  of  art.     Ttiey 
were,  for  the  most  part,  as  of  old,  made  of  wood ; 
and  when  an  old  etatue  was  to  be  replaced  by  p 
new  one,  the  latter  v'as  generally  a  faithful  copy  c." 
the  former.    Thus  the  wooden  statue  of  Demetcr 
at  Phigalia,  with  a  horse's  head,  from  which  drag- 
ons and  other  mo.is.crs  sprang  forth,  and  which 
bore  a  dolphin  and  a  ^we  in  its  hands,  was  Imita- 
ted by  Onatas  in  broi'vt'  t:(lsr  the  wooden  figure  had 
been  burned.^     The  i^ii*;  adherence  to  ancieui 
forms  of  the  gods  wa;)  t.  U-o  visible  in  other  cases , 
for  when  colonies  were  vn^  out,  the  images  of  the 
gods  of  the  mother-city  wsre,  for  the  most  part, 
faithfully  copied  for  the  colony,  and  such  copies 
were  called  dipidpvfiaTa*     The  instances  of  the 
Apollo  Philesius  and  of  the  Demeter  of  Onalas 
show  that,  even  in  temple-statues,  wood  began  tc 
give  way  to  other  and  better  materials.    Besides 
bronze,  marble  also,  ivory,  and  gold  were  now  ap- 
plied to  statues  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  not  very 
uncommon  to  form  the  body  of  a  statue  of  wood, 
and  to  make  its  head,  arms,  and  feet  of  stone  {uMp6- 
XiOoL)y  or  to  cover  the  whole  of  such  a  wooden  fig- 
ure with  ivory  and  gold.'    The  latter  method,  which 
about  this  time  became  a  distinct  and  much  ad- 
mired branch  of  statuary,  was  practised  by  Dory- 
cleidas,  Theocles,  Medon,  Canachus,  Menvchmus, 
and  others,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dipcenus  and  Scyllis.    Quatremdre  dc  Quincy  con- 
sidered this  kind  of  sculpture,  which  the  moderns 
call  chryselephantine  sculpture,  as  a  part  of  the 
art  which  the  ancients  called  toreutic  {r.otvTiK^] 
There  are  few  errors  more  surprising  than  this,  an«l 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  has  been  re- 
peated as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.    But. 
although  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  toreutic 
art  is  not  what  he  thought,  yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  it  was.    {Vid.  Bronze,  p.  177.) 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  erected  for  wor- 
ship, we  must  distinguish  those  statues  w^bich  were 
dedicated  in  temples  as  uvaO^fuiTfi,  and  which  now 
became  customary  instead  of  craters,  tripods,  6iC. 
But  here,  too,  the  change  was  not  sudden,  for  the 
statues  at  first  were  frequently  connected  with  tri- 
pods and  similar  ornaments.  At  Amycls  there 
were  tripods  made  by  Gallon  and  Gitiadas,  wiifa 
small  statues  of  goddesses  under  them.*  In  ihc 
execution  of  statues  to  be  dedicated  as  dro^j^^ra. 
even  though  they  were  representations  of  gods,  the 
artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any  traditional  oi 
conventional  forms,  but  were  also,  like  the  poets 
allowed  to  make  free  use  of  mythological  subjects, 
to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the  stories,  so  as 
to  render  them  more  adapted  for  their  artistic  pur- 
poses. 

A  third  class  of  statues,  which  were  erected  da- 
ring this  period  in  great  numbers,  were  those  of  the 
victors  in  the  great  national  games,  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons  {avSpiuvre^).  The  custcm  of 
erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  public  appea  r  to 
have  commenced  about  01.  58  ;*  but  these  stati  e; 
soon  became  extremely  numerous,  and  many  <^ 
them  were  executed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  time 
In  some  the  influence  of  the  hieratic  style  was  vis- 
ible, or  were  even  made  in  that  style,  as  the  status 
of  Mylon  by  Dameas.*  Athough  these  statues  were 
generally  not  portraits,  for  Pliny  ^  states  that  only 


1.  (Paus.,  Tiii.,  42.)— 2.  (DicnyB.  Hal.,  ii.,  29;  tui..  5*-- 
Strab.,  iv.,  p.  179.)— 3.  (Pan*.,  ii.»4,  «  1  ;  vi ,  25,  «  4,  *«• ;  " 
22,  (f  6.-Eurip.,  Troad.,  1081.)— 4.  (Pau«.,  tii.,  ia)-5.  (P*w 
vi.,  18,  tf  5.)  — 6.  (PhiloBtr.,  Awll.  Tyan.,  ir.,  28.  — Crwpw* 
Paua.,  iv  .  28;  vi.,  14,  «  2A^^   (H.  N..  xiw  .  9.) 
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tnose  who  had  grained  ihe  victory  ibvice  vere  al- 
lowed to  have  iconic  sidties  erected,  yet  tl\ey  were 
destined  to  preserve  the  raemory  of  the  particular 
physical  powers  and  the  bodily  development  of  the 
athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar  skill  or  the 
peculiar  siratagenis  by  which  an  athlete  had  excelled 
and  overcome  his  adversary,  and  thus  afforded  to 
•he  artists  numerous  opportunities  of  representing 
figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  actions.'  Stat- 
ues erected  in  public,  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
honour  of  other  distinguished  persons,  are  men- 
tioned very  rarely  during  this  period,  but  they  ap- 
pear generally  to  have  been  portraits  {eUopect  ttatua 
iconics).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we  know 
of  are  those  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  of  Argos,  which 
were  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi  about  01. 50.* 
The  first  iconic  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton  were  made  by  Antenor  in  609  B.C.,  and  in  477 
B.C.  new  statues  of  the  same  persons  were  made  by 
Critias.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  nothing 
contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of  statuary 
than  the  contests  at  the  public  games,  as  they  not 
only  rendered  the  artists  familiar  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  attitudes,  and  with  the  most  beautifully 
developed  forms  of  the  bodies  of  the  athletes,  but 
also  afforded  to  them  numerous  opportunities  to 
represent  in  their  works  those  same  persons  and  at- 
titudes which  they  had  seen  and  admired.  The  wi- 
dest field  for  study  and  exercise  was  thus  opened  to 
the  artists. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  Gre- 
cian art,  attempts  were  made  to  adorn  the  outside 
of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  period  we  are  now  describing  that  it  be- 
came customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  friezes, 
dtc,  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of  statues  of 
marble.  We  still  possess  two  great  works  of  this 
kind,  which  are  sufficient  to  show  their  general 
character  during  this  period.  1.  The  Selinuntine 
Marblesy  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples  on  the 
acropolis  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  which  were  discover- 
ed in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell,  and  are 
at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  western  temple  appear  to  have  been 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  as  they  show 
a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  works  in  the  hie- 
ratic style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or  middle  tem- 
ple show  indeed  a  considerable  advancement  of  the 
art,  but  the  execution  is  still  hard  and  stiflf;  they 
may  have  possibly  been  executed  a  short  time  be- 
fore 01.  75.»  2.  The  JEginetan  Marbles  were  dis- 
covered in  1812,  in  the  island  of  iEgina,  and  are 
now  at  Munich  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. They  consisted  of  eleven  statues,  which 
adorned  two  pediments  of  a  temple  of  Athena,  and 
represent  the  goddess  leading  the  .£acids  against 
Troy,  and  contain  manifest  allusions  to  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  Persians.  Many  small  holes 
in  the  marble  render  it  probable  that  originally  sev- 
eral parts  of  these  statues,  perhaps  the  armour, 
were  o^  bronze,  and  fixed  to  them  with  nails.  The 
general  character  of  these  ^ginetan  statues  is  a  mix- 
lure  of  the  archaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation 
o'  nature.  The  hair  is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint 
ai e  visible  on  all  parts  of  the  statues  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  representing  the  flesh.* 

Besides  these,  a  great  number  of  works  in  bronze 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
partly  round  figures  or  statues,  and  partly  reliefs.* 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  in  marble  relief,  which 
<ecm  to  form  the  transition  from  this  to  the  third 

1.  (Pans.,  vi.,  10,  U  ;  viij.,40.— Schol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  vii.,  init. 
-Xen.,  Mem.,  iii.,  10,  fr  6.)-2.  (Herod.,  i.,  31.)— 3.  (Vui.  S. 
Angell  and  Th.  Evan«,  Sculptured  Metopei  discorercd  amonir 
ina  Rnin»  of  Selinu.,  Load.,  1826.)-4.  (Vid.  Edw.  Lyon,  Out- 
.laea  of  the  Eg  ina  Marblca,  1829. »— 5    (MuUer   Archlol.,  p.  73 
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period,  ate  preserved  in  the  British  Mi  seum  *  1 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  worlc  made  ir 
the  archaic  style  is  really  as  old  as  the  style  indi 
cates,  as  this  style  was  never  entirely  abandoned, 
and  was  retained  in  temple-statues  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors. 

III.  Third  Periodjfrom  01.  75  to  01.  111. 
(480-336  B.C.) 
During  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  at  first  only  warded  ofl!*  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians, now  felt  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive. The  fall  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias  raised 
Athens  in  472  B.C.  to  the  supremacy  in  the  wars 
against  Persia.  Athens  had  now  acquired  a  pow- 
erful navy,  and  the  tributes  of  the  aUies,  which 
amounted  at  diflTerent  times  from  460  to  1200  tal- 
ents, and  which,  from  462  B.C.,  were  deposited  in 
the  treasury  at  Athens,  raised  the  city  to  a  height 
of  power  such  as  few  cities  have  ever  possessed. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  these  treasures  were  spent 
upon  war ;  the  rest  was  applied  at  first  to  the  forti- 
fication of  the  city,  and  afterward  to  the  building  oi 
temples,  porticoes,  theatres,  gymnasia,  &c.  Among 
them  we  need  only  mention  the  Theseum,  the  Par- 
thenon, the  Propylaea,  the  stone  theatre,  the  Poecile, 
and  the  Odeum.  After  the  wars  with  Persia, 
Athens  appears  by  no  means  exhausted  or  broken 
down,  but  refreshed  and  strengthened,  like  nature 
after  a  heavy  storm. 

Statuary  during  this  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  arts  and  with  literature :  it  became 
emancipated  from  its  ancient  fetters,  from  the  still- 
ness and  conventional  forms  of  former  times.  The 
free  and  noble  spirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
showed  its  influence  in  all  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  and  among  the  latter  statuary  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  sublime  and  mighty  works 
of  Phidias.  The  democratical  spirit  did  not,  how- 
ever, lead  to  any  kind  of  extravagance  in  the  arts : 
no  vehement  passions  or  actions  were  represented ; 
and  although  the  character  of  those  which  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  period  differs  very  much 
from  those  of  the  former  half,  yet,  on  the  whole,  all 
show  a  cahn  dignity  and  an  almost  passionless  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  a  feature  so  peculiar  to  all  the  great 
masterworks  of  Grecian  art.  The  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  the  calamities  which  accompanied  it,  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  state  of  things ;  a  new  gen- 
eration now  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  heroic 
race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed  the  mem- 
orable events  of  the  Persian  war.  Sensuality  and 
an  indulgence  of  the  passions  became  the  prominent 
features  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian  people ; 
and  the  prevailing  desire  after  pleasures  and  strong 
excitemente  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  injurious 
influence  upon  the  arts  also.  In  the  works  of  art 
which  were  produced  after  the  year  380  B.C.,  there 
was  no  longer  that  calm  and  sublime  majesty  which 
characterized  the  works  of  Phidias  and  his  more 
immediate  followers,  but  the  figures  were  more  pa- 
thetic, and  calculated  to  have  a  greater  eflTect  upon 
the  senses  of  the  beholders.  The  diflferent  stages 
of  the  arts  during  this  period  bears  the  most  striking 
analogy  with  the  three  phages  of  tragedy,  as  they 
lie  before  us  in  the  works  ol  the  three  great  drama- 
tists,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Argos  was,  next  to  Athens,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed seat  of  the  arts  during  this  period,  and  the  works 
of  the  Athenian  and  Argive  artists  spread  over  all 
Greece,  and  became  the  irodels  for  other  Greek 
artists. 


1.  ( Vid.  Combe,  Marbles  uf  the  Brit.  Miueiim,  ii.,  pi  A  md  7 
Speciineus  of  Anc.  Sculpture,  pi.  11.) 
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1  Uti  lievelopment  of  statuary  at  Athens  and  Ar- 
lo^  imd  been  prepared  by  Calamis  of  Athens  and 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  the  former  of  whom,  al- 
though not  quite  free  from  the  hardness  of  the  ear- 
lier style,  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  works, 
simong  which  are  mentioned  representations  of  gods 
in  a  sublime  style,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
spirited  horses,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled.*  Py- 
t  hagoras  was  distinguished  for  the  perfection  with 
\vliich  he  expressed  the  muscles,  veins,  and  hair 
]!i  his  athlstic  statues,  for  the  beautiful  proportions 
and  the  powerful  expression  of  these  statues,  which, 
as  Pliny  says,  made  the  beholders  feel  the  pains 
whiali  the  individuals  represented  were  suiFering.* 
Several  of  his  works  are  specified  by  Pausanias  and 
Phny.  The  career  of  Phidias  the  Athenian  begins 
about  01. 82.  The  genius  of  this  artist  was  so  great 
and  so  generally  recognised,  that  all  the  great  works 
which  were  executed  in  the  age  of  Pericles  were 
placed  under  his  direction,  and  thus  the  whole  host 
of  artists  who  were  at  that  time  assembled  at  Ath- 
ens were  engaged  in  working  out  his  designs  and 
ideas.'  He  himself  was  chiefly  engaged  in  execu- 
ting the  colossal  works  in  ivory  and  gold,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states 
with  the  greatest  liberality,  and  other  works  in 
bronze  and  marble.  The  first  among  these  works 
is  the  statue  of  Pallas  Parthenos  (made  about  01. 
83,  3),  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  statue  was  twenty- 
six  cubits  in  height,  and  represented  the  goddess 
in  a  long  robe  and  in  armour.  She  made  the  im- 
pression of  a  most  majestic  and  victorious  being. 
A  description  of  the  statue  is  given  by  Pausanias.* 
It  was  frequently  imitated  in  antiquity  in  marble 
statues  and  upon  coins,  and  from  these  imitations, 
and  the  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  Quatremere  de 
Quincy*  has  made  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
restoring  the  original  statue.  The  robe  which  Pal- 
las wore  was  of  gold,  forty-four  talents  in  weight, 
»nough  its  thickness  was  not  much  above  a  hne.* 
The  gold  was  taken  off  and  used  for  other  purposes 
m  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  style  of 
this  was,  like  that  of  all  the  works  of  Phidias,  ex- 
tremely simple,  yet  grand  and  sublime ;  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  the  pedestal  were  beautifully  adorned 
with  scenes  belonging  to  the  story  of  Attica.  A 
second  work  of  Phidias,  which  was  still  more  ad- 
mired, was  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (made 
in  01.  86),  who  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  ^po- 
vo^.  The  statue  was,  like  that  of  Pallas,  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and,  without  the  pedestal,  forty  feet 
high.  The  great  richness  with  which  the  throne, 
sceptre,  and  the  pedestal  of  this  simple  but  majestic 
representation  of  the  father  of  the  gods  were  adorn- 
ed, the  profound  wisdom  in  the  proportions  of  the 
colossal  work,  and  the  sublime  idea  which  the  artist 
had  formed  and  here  imbodied  of  the  majesty  of 
Zeus,  made  this  statue  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  idea  of  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  Phidias  by  the  celebrated  verses 
of  Homer,^  and  the  impression  which  the  god  in  this 
work  made  upon  the  beholder  was  that  of  a  god  ru- 
ling in  omnipotence,  and  yet  graciously  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  man,  and  to  grant  his  wishes.* 
The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  existed  till  A.D. 
4/5,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  it  had  been  transported  by  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  I.  The  most  colossal  statue  of 
Phidias  was  his  Athena  Promachos,  of  bronze, 
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which  ^dB  fifty  feet  hi?h  without  laKiag  ibt  | 
tal  into  account.*  It  stood  on  the  Acropolis,  be 
tween  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylaa,  rising  abovt 
each  of  these  buildings,  so  that  it  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  sailors  when  they  approached  the  coast 
of  Attica.  This  work,  however,  ivas  not  ccmipleted 
when  he  died^  and  it  was  finished  nearly  a  genera- 
tion later  by  Mys.*  Phidias  was  greatest  in  tht 
representation  of  the  gods,  and  especially  in  portrajr 
ing  the  character  of  Athena,  which  he  representwl 
with  various  modifications,  sometimes  as  a  warlike 
goddess,  and  sometimes  as  the  mild  and  graceful 
protectress  of  the  arts.' 

We  do  not  read  of  many  disciples  of  Phidias,  .ui 
the  most  distinguished  among  them  were  Agoiac- 
ritus  of  Samos  and  Alcamenes  of  Athens.  Both, 
though  the  latter  with  greater  independence,  applied 
their  sklU,  like  their  master,  to  statues  of  the  gods - 
both  were  especially  renowned  for  the  great  beauty 
softness,  and  calm  majesty  with  which  they  repre 
sented  goddesses,  in  the  composition  of  which  the> 
rivalled  each  other.  Some  of  the  statues  of  Alcam- 
enes were  very  highly  valued  in  antiquity,  espe- 
cially his  Hecate,  Athena,  Aphrodite  in  the  gardenia 
Hephaestus,  and  also  the  groups  in  the  pediment  oi 
the  temple  at  Dlympia.  The  most  celebrated  stot- 
ue  of  Agoracritus  was  the  Nemesis  of  Rhamnos, 
which  had  originally  been  intended  as  an  Aphrodite 
to  compete  with  that  of  Alcamenes,  but  was  after- 
ward, by  the  addition  of  proper  attributes,  consecra- 
ted as  a  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus. 

We  still  possess  a  series  of  sculptured  works  m 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  school  of  Phidias, 
and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  by  the  great  mastei 
himself    These  works  are : 

1 .  Some  parts  pf  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes, 
together  with  the  frieze  of  the  small  sides  of  the 
cells  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  the  metow 
represent  the  exploits  of  Heracles,  and  the  r  gl:t 
others  those  of  Theseus.  The  figures  in  the  frie» 
are  manifestly  gods,  but  their  meaning  is  uncertain 
All  the  figures  are  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  work- 
ed in  the  sublime  style  of  the  school  of  Phidias. 
Some  antiquarians  value  them  even  higher  r'aan  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Casts  of  these  figures 
are  in  the  British  Museum.* 

2.  A  considerable  number  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  all  adorned  with  reliefs  in  mai- 
ble,  a  great  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  some  ft> 
lossal  figures,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  the  two 
pediments  of  this  temple.  The  greater  part  of  these 
works  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  they 
are  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
They  have  been  described  and  commented  upoo  so 
often,  that  they  require  no  farther  mention  here.' 
The  best  work,  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  these 
sculptures  is  concerned,  is  Brondsted's  Rcisen^ 
vol.  ii. 

3.  The  marble  reliefs  of  the  Tem|de  of  Nike  Ap- 
teres  belong,  indeed,  to  a  later  age  than  that  oi 
Phidias,  but  they  are  manifestly  made  in  the  spirit 
of  his  school.  They  represent,  with  great  livelh 
ness  and  energy,  contests  of  Greeks  with  Persians, 
and  of  Greeks  amo^g  themselves.  These  also  are 
at  present  in  the  British  Museum. 

All  these  sculptures  breathe,  on  the  whole,  thP 
same  sublime  spirit,  though  it  would  seem  that 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Partlienon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  not 
emancipated  themselves  entirely  from  the  influeocfl 
of  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  some 
other  slight  delects,  which  are  probably  the  con«- 
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^uences  of  the  place  which  the  sculptures  ^cupied 
in  the  temples  they  adorned,  we  find  everywhere  a 
truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without  sup- 
pressing or  omitting  anything  that  is  essential,  and 
without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  nature, 
produces  the  purest  and  sublimest  beauty:  these 
works  show  lively  movements  combined  with  calm- 
ness and  ease,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace  united 
with  unaffected  simplicity ;  no  striving  alter  effect, 
^r  excitement  of  the  passions.  These  sculptures 
Uone  afford  us  ample  means  to  justify  the  ancient 
critics,  who  state  that  the  fuyaXeiov  and  atftvdvy  or 
the  grand  and  the  sublime,  were  the  characteristic 
features  of  Phidias  and  his  school.^  Phidias  was 
thc^achylus  of  statuary,  and  it  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed that,  although  the  art  subsequently  made  certain 
progress  in  the  execution  of  details,  yet  Phidias  and 
bis  school  were  nevjr  excelled  by  subsequent  gen- 
erations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
other  temples  c\tant,  which  show  the  influence 
which  the  school  of  Phidias  must  have  exercised  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  are  executed 
in  a  different  etyle.  Of  these  we  need  only  mention 
two  as  the  most  important. 

1.  The  Phigalian  marbles,  which  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  built  al)0Ut  Olympiad  86 
by  Ictinrs.  They  were  discovered  in  1812,  and 
consi.st  of  twenty-three  plates  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  frieze  of  the  cella.  They  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  ave  fights  with  Centaurs  and  Amazons,  and  one 
plate  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a  chariot 
by  stags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  ap- 
pear to  be  repetitions  of  those  seea  on  the  Attic 
temples ;  but  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  great  dif- 
ferences, for  the  Phigalian  marbles  sometimes  show 
a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  borders  on  ex- 
travagance, while  some  figures  are  incorrectly  drawn 
and  in  forced  attitudes.  The  best  descriptions  of 
them  are  those  in  Bassi  relicvi  delta  Grecia^  disegn. 
da  G.  M.  Wagner  (1814),  and  in  Stackelberg's  ApoU 
lotcmpel  su  Basta  in  Arcadien  u.  die  datelbtt  auage- 
grab  Bildrccrke,  1828. 

2s  Marbles  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  were  made  by  Paeoinus  of  Mende  and  Al- 
camenes  of  Athens.'  Several  fragments  of  these 
sculptures  were  discovered  in  1829,  and  are  at 
present  at  Paris.*  The  figures  of  these  marbles 
are  indeed  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient 
style,  and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do 
not  nearly  come  up  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of  the 
works  of  Phidias. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
to  its  highest  perfection  under  Phidias,  the  school 
of  Argos  was  likewise  raised  to  its  summit  by  Poly- 
cletus,  who  was  inferior  to  the  former  in  his  statues 
of  gods,*  though  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in  his 
colossal  statue  of  Hera  at  Argos  farther  than  Phidi- 
as.* But  the  art  of  making  bronze  statues  of  athle- 
tes was  carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  perfection : 
ideal  youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in 
which  he  excelled.  Among  his  statues  of  gods  ma 
only  know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Hen^ea. 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  representations  of  hu- 
man beings,  in  which,  without  neglecting  to  give 
them  individuality,  he  made  youthful  figures  in  their 
purest  b<*.auty,  and  with  the  most  accurate  propor-. 
tions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body.*  One 
of  these  statues,  a  youthful  doryphorus,  was  made 
with  such  accurate  observation  of  the  yoyiortions 
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of  the  parts  of  tie  body,  that  it  was  looked  upon  by 
the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this  point.' 
Polycletus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  and  it  may  be  that  his  doryphorua 
was  intended  to  give  a  practical  specimen  of  the 
rules  he  had  laid  down  in  his  treatise.  He  gained 
a  victory  oyer  Phidias  in  the  representation  of  aii 
Amazon,  which  must,  consequently,  have  been  a 
figure  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  female  beauty 
combined  with  a  manly  character.'  Polycletus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among  which 
thatof  Artemon  Periphoretus,  a  mechanician  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  especial  praise. 

Myron  of  Eleuthers,  about  Olympiad  87,  was,  like 
Polycletus,  a  disciple  of  Ageladas,  but  adhered  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polycletus,  and,  as 
far  as  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concern- 
ed, his  works  were  most  pleasing ;  but  "  animi  sen- 
tus  mm  exprettiQ^  says  Pliny.*  The  cow  of  Myron 
in  bronze  was  celebrated  in  all  antiquity.*  Pliny 
mentions  a  considerable  number  of  his  works,  among 
which  a  dog,  a  discobolus,  pentathli,  and  pancrati- 
asts  were  most  celebrated ;  the  last  of  them  were 
especially  distinguished  for  their  eur>'thmia,  and  the 
animation  displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  as 
for  the  most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among 
his  statues  of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colos- 
sal group  representing  Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Athena, 
which  he  made  for  the  Samians.*  In  his  cxecutifin 
of  the  hair,  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the 
ancient  style. 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Phidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius.  The  for- 
mer executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possible 
accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details,  bui 
was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the  ex 
ecution  of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value  ol 
his  works,  whence  he  was  designated  by  the  nick- 
name of  KaraT^^irexvog.  Quinctilian*  says  of  him. 
"  nimiu*  in  vcritale.''''  On  the  whole,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  near  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  afterward,  the  greater  part  of  the  artists 
continued  to  work  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  Pulycle- 
tu.s,  and  that  the  principal  productions  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  bronze  statues  of  athletes,  and  statues 
erected  in  honour  of  other  distinguished  persons.* 

The  change  which  took  place  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  could  not 
fail  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  arts  also ;  and 
the  school  of  statuary^  which  had  gradually  become 
developed,  was  as  different  from  that  of  Phidias  as 
the  then  existing  slate  of  feeling  at  Athens  waa 
from  that  which  bad  grown  out  of  the  wars  with 
Persia.  It  was  especialljt-  Scopas  of  Pares  and 
Praxiteles  of  Athens,  aboul  one  generation  after 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  who.  gave  the  reflex  of  their 
time  in  their  produpUoQS..  Their  works  expressed 
the  softer  feelipgs,  and  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
such  as  would  make  a-sUnng  impression  upon,  and 
captivate  the  sensea  of  the  befiolders.  But  the 
chief  masters  of  this  new  school  still  had  the  wis- 
dom to  combine  these  things,  which  were  command- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  sublime 
conception  of  the  ideas  whicl^  they  imboJied  it. 
their  works.  Scopas  and* Praxiteles  were  both  dis 
linguished  as  sculptors  in  marble,  and  both  worked 
in  the  same  style ;  the  legendary  circles  to  which 
most  of  their  ideal  p^roductions  belong  are  those 
of  Dionysus  and  AphVodite,  which  also  show  the 
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uharacter  of  tlie  age.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
school  of  statuary  was  considered  superior, even  to 
that  of  Phidias,  and  it  is  indeed  true  that  its  pro- 
ductions are  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  whence  their  female  statues  in  partic- 
ular are,  in  one  sense,  unrivalled;  but  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholders  was 
by  no  means  of  the  same  pure  and  elevating  nature 
as  that  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  Pliny^ 
mentions  a  number  of  works  of  Scopas,  some  of 
which  he  himself  saw  at  Rome.  Among  them  were 
Aphrodite,  Pothos,  Phaethon,  Apollo,  a  sitting  Deme- 
ter,  Poseidon,  Thetis,  Achilles,  the  Nereids  riding 
an  dolphins,  and  a  number  of  other  marine  deities.* 
Whether  the  celebrated  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  stood  in  a  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Rome,  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the  an- 
cients themselves.  This  group  was  discovered  in 
1683,  near  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  at  Rome,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  fragments  is  at  present  in  the 
museum  of  Florence,  but  some  figures  are  in  other 
museums  ;  Munich  possesses  the  finest  head  of  all 
the  Niobids.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion whether  the  group  discovered  in  1683  is  the 
original  work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  or  only  a 
copy ;  but,  although  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
probable  opinion,  these  remains  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful relics  of  ancient  art ;  the  mother  Niobe  herself, 
especially,  is  unrivalled.'  The  works  of  Praxiteles 
were  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Scopas. 
The  transition  in  all  departments  of  the  arts,  from 
the  ancient  simplicity  to  the  representation  of  sub- 
jects exciting  sensual  desires  and  appetites,  was 
exceedingly  slow  and  gradual ;  and  thus,  although 
in  the  works  of  Praxiteles  youthful  and  female 
l>eauty  appears  naked,  and  clothed  with  all  the 
c:harms  that  art  can  bestow,  and  although  many  of 
his  figures  were  represented  in  actions  and  situa- 
.ions  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  they  displayed  any  kind  of  sensual- 
ity. His  most  celebrated  works  were:  1.  Figures 
of  Dionysus,  Satyrs,  and  Maenades.*  2.  Statues  of 
Eros  for  various  parts  of  Greece.*  3.  Statues  of 
Aphrodite.  The  most  celebrated  among  these  were 
the  Aphrodite  of  Cos  {vclata  specie*),  and,  above  all, 
the  naked  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,  which  stood  in  a 
chapel  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  open  on 
all  sides.  This  statue  was  of  such  extraordinary 
bea'ity,  that,  as  Pliny  states,  many  persons  sailed 
to  Cnidus  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.' 
Some  critics  have  asserted  that  the  Venus  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Medicean  is  the  Cnidian  Ve- 
nus of  Praxiteles,  or  a  copy  of  it,  but  Visconti  has 
clearly  proved  that, this  is  impossible.  There  is 
much  more  sensuality  in  the  Medicean  Venus  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  existed  in  that  of 
Cnidus.  Praxiteles  had  also  great  reputation  for 
his  statues  of  the  most  beautiful  hetsrs,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  took  the  most  charming  among  them  as 
models  for  his  representations  of  Aphrodite.  There 
was  also  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  representing  Apollo, 
surnamed  Sauroctonos,  or  the  lizard-killer,  which 
had  great  reputation  in  antiquity." 

Cephissodorus  and  Timarchus  were  sons  of  Prax- 
iteles. There  were  severa!  works  of  the  former  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny :  he  made  his  art  sub- 
servient to  passions  and  sensual  desires.  Pliny* 
mentions  among  his  works  a  celebrated  Symplegma 
at  Pergamus,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind 


1.  (H.  N.,  xxivi.,  4,  *  7.)— 2.  (Compare  Pans.,  i.,  43,  ^  «  ;  ^i., 
15,  ^  2.)— 3.  {Vid.  Galeria  di  Firenze,  Stat.,  p.  i.,  4,  1,  &c.)— 4. 
(Paus.,  vi.,  26.  ^  1.— Plin.,H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19,^0;  zxxvi.,4,  ^5. 
—  Paus.,  i.,  20,  ^  1  ;  43,  ^  5— Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  591.)  —  5.  (Plin., 
tl,  N.,  1.  ".  —  Inciaa,  Amor.,  II,  17.  —  Puus.,  ix  ,27.  —  Cic.  c. 
Vorr.,  iv.  ".)-  ■«  (Flin.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Compare  Lucian,  Amor.,  13  ; 
jnag.,6.)— 8.  (MQllor,  Arch.,  p.  12I.)-9  (11  N.,xxx' i.,4,  ^  6.) 
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that  we  hear  of  m  Grecian  art.  A  siiuilar  ipirn 
pervaded  the  works  of  I<eochares  (a  Ganymede 
carried  by  an  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polyctes,  wh( 
was  the  first  that  made  the  voluptuous  statues  oi 
Hermaphroditus,  and  of  Silanion,  who  made  a  djiog 
Jocaste.^  Leochares  also  made  a  number  of  p?*-- 
tiaitrstatucs  in  ivory  and  gold,  of  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  persons  • 
Such  portrait-statues  about  this  time  began  to  give 
much  occupation  to  the  artists.  About  the  year  350 
B.C.,  several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age,  such 
as  Scopas,  Leochares,  Timotheus,  and  Bryaxis,  weif; 
engaged  in  Caria  in  making  the  magnificent  mauso- 
leum of  Mausolus,  a  general  description  of  which  ii 
given  by  Pliny.* 

Most  of  the  above-men*.i9T)ed  artists,  however 
widely  their  works  differed  ^nii  those  of  the  school 
of  Phidias,  may  yet  be  regsrPsd  as  having  only  cod- 
tinued  and  developed  its  jirlncip^es  of  art  in  a  cer- 
tain  direction ;  but  towar  is  the  end  of  this  period 
Euphranor  and  Lysippus  f^f  Sicyon  carried  out  the 
principles  of  the  Argi ve  scb  ool  of  Polycletus.*  Their 
principal  object  was  to  retresent  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  of.  physical  be&uty,  and  of  athletic  and 
heroic  power.  Lysippus  was  the  greater  of  the 
two :  he  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  artists  that 
have  ever  lived,  for  he  is  said  to  have  made  no  less 
than  1500  figures.  Among  the  heroes  Heracles  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  Lysippus, 
for  he  made  several  statues  of  him,  representing  him 
in  various  situations,*  and  his  figures  of  this  hero 
served  as  types  for  subsequent  artists.  We  still 
possess  some  representations  of  Heracles  which 
are  considered  to  be  imitations  of  his  works.  The 
most  celebrated  among  his  portrait-statues  werr 
those  of  Alexander  the  Great.*  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Lysippus  and  his  school  is  a  close  imita- 
tion of  nature,  which  even  contrived  to  represent 
bodily  defects  in  some  interesting  manner ;  its  ten- 
dency is  entirely  realistic.  The  ideal  statues  oi 
former  times  disappear  more  and  more,  and  make 
way  for  mere  portraits.  Lysippus,  it  is  true,  made 
statues  of  gods,  but  they  did  not  properly  belong  to 
his  sphere ;  he  merely  executed  them  because  be 
had  received  orders  which  he  could  not  well  refuse. 
His  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  execution 
of  the  details  {argutia  operum)^  upon  the  correct  pro- 
portions of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  upon 
making  portrait-statues  slender  and  tall  above  xh". 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  features  which 
characterize  the  next  period  appear  in  the  school  of 
Lysippus. 

IV.  Fourth  Periodyfrom  01.  Ill  to  01.  158. 
(336-146  B.C.) 

Within  a  few  generations  Grecian  art  had  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  development,  and 
each  of  them  had  produced  such  an  abundance  of 
masterpieces,  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  new  genera- 
tion o(  artists  to  produce  new  and  original  works 
Hence  the  periods  which  followed  could  not  do 
mnch  more  than  imitate,  and  their  productions  are 
better  or  worse  in  proportion  as  they  were  founded 
upon  the  study  of  earlier  works  or  not.  But  even 
this  period  of  eclecticism  has  nevertheless  product  d 
statues  and  groups  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion, and  which  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
best  works  of  antiquity.  The  very  slow  decay  of 
the  arts,  in  comparison  with  the  rapid  decline  of 
literature,  is  indeed  a  strange  phenomenon. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  period,  the 
schools  of  Praxiteles  and  that  of  Sicyon  continued 

1.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  XXXVI.,  19,  «  17  and  20.  — Pint.,  De  As* 
Poet.,  3.— Syrnp.,  v.,  1.)— 2.  (Puus  ,  t.,  20.)— 3.  (H.  N..  itm 
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lo  llonriBb,  especially  in  wcrks  of  bronze ;  but  after 
this  time  bronze  statues  were  seldom  made  until  the 
art  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour  at  Athens  about 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  school  of  Lysippus 
gave  ilse  to  that  of  Rhodes,  where  his  disciple 
Chares  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the  hun- 
dred colossal  statues  of  the  sun.  It  was  seventy 
cubits  high,  and  partly  of  metal.  It  stood  near  the 
'  harboar,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
ilMJut  2!Zb  B.C.^  Antiquarians  assign  to  this  part 
if  tho  fourth  period  several  very  beautiful  works 
tftill  extant,  as  the  magnificent  group  of  Laocoon 
and  his  sons,  which  was  discovered  in  1606  near 
the  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  at  present  at  Rome.  This 
is,  next  to  Niobe,  the  most  beautiful  among  the  ex- 
tant works  of  ancient  art ;  it  was,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  work  of  three  Rhodian  artists :  Agesan- 
der,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.*  The  celebrated 
Farnesian  bull  is  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian 
artists,  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus.' 

In  the  various  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
cultivated,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master- 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  adorn  the  new 
capitals,  but  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  up  in 
several  of  them.  Alexandrea,  Pergamus,  and  Se- 
leucia  rivalled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in 
literature.  At  Pergamus  the  celebrated  groups 
were  composed  which  represented  the  victories  of 
\ttalus  and  Eumencs  over  the  Gauls>  It  is  be- 
lieved liy  some*  that  the  so-called  dying  gladiator 
:tt  Rome  is  a  statue  of  a  Gaul,  which  originally  be- 
longed to  one  of  these  groups.  Ephesus  also  had 
a  flourishing  school  of  art,  which  appears  to  have 
followed,  in  the  main,  the  style  of  Lysippus,  and 
excelled,  like  that  of  Pergamus,  in  the  representa- 
tion of  battle  scenes.  The  Borghese  fighter  in  the 
Louvre  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  Ephesian 
Agasias,  and  to  have  originally  formed  a  part  of 
such  a  battle  scene.  In  Syria,  too,  art  flourished 
at  Antiochia  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.,  before 
whose  reign  a  number  of  statues  had  already  been 
carried  away  by  Scipio. 

In  these  new  monarchies  statues  of  the  gods 
were  seldom  made,  and  when  they  were  executed, 
they  were,  in  most  cases,  copies  from  earlier  works, 
as  the  character  in  which  the  gods  were  represented 
had  gradually  become  fixed,  and  few  artists  ventured 
to  alter  the  forms,  which  had  become  typical.  Por- 
trait-statues of  kings  increased,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  great  extent.  The  vanity  of  the  kings  and  the 
flattery  of  the  artists  created  a  new  kind  of  statues: 
the  princes  were  frequently  identified  with  certain 
c  cities,  and  were  consequently  represented  as  such, 
with  all  the  requisite  attributes.  In  many  cases 
the  mere  bust  of  a  king  was  put  upon  the  body  of  a 
statue  of  a  god.  This  was  a  most  dangerous  rock 
for  artists ;  for  the  simple  representation  of  a  king 
in  the  shape  of  a  god,  which  commenced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  in- 
sufficient mark  of  veneration,  and  art  degenerated 
into  a  mere  instrument  of  the  most  vulgar  flattery  : 
pomp,  and  show,  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mis- 
taken for  art.  Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also 
sliuwn  in  the  monstrous  number  of  statues  that 
«Aere  erected  to  one  and  the  same  individual.  De- 
metrius Phalereus  had  360,  or,  according  to  others, 
1600  statues  erected  to  him.*  When  the  honour 
of  a  statue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  dis- 
tinction, and  when  it  became  necessary  to  produce 


1  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxzir.,  18.— Meureiui,  Rhodas,  i.,  16.)— 9. 
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such  numbers  of  statues,  the  workmai:ship  natural 
ly  became  worse  in  proportion  as  the  honour  nank 
in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  combine  with  the  statues  of  kings  and 
generals  symbolical  ^representations  of  towns,  wh'ch 
are  called  ruxai  iroXeutv.  In  Magna  Grsecia  a^ 
gradually  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars  with  th«> 
Romans ;  and  the  example  of  Capua,  from  which 
all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome,  affords  us  an 
instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder  which  were 
committed  by  the  Romans  in  other  towns  of  Italy 
But  even  afler  the  Roman  conquests,  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have  ceased  altogether, 
as  we  must  infer  from  the  numerous  works  found 
at  Pompeii,  some  of  which  possess  a  itigher  degre«> 
of  perfection  and  beauty  than  might  have  been  ex 
pected  in  works  of  so  late  a  date.  In  Sicily  the 
activity  of  the  artists  appears  to  have  ceased  aflei 
the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  numerous  works  with 
which  Syracuse  was  adorned,  and  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  by  Cicero,'  mostly  belong  to 
an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived  at 
Athens ;  and,  although  the  artists  were  far  inferioi 
to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  still  produced 
works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed  their 
good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  masterworks 
of  their  predecessors  the  subjects  of  study  and  imi- 
tation.' Among  those  who  contributed  most  to 
this  revival  of  statuary  were  Cleomenes  (who  made 
the  Medicean  Venus,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cnidus, 
but  inferior  in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son 
Cleomenes  (by  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  Ixtu- 
vre,  which  shows  an  exquisite  workmanship,  but 
little  life),  Glycon,  Apollonius,  and  others. 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  aflen^'ard,  the  Romans,  in  the  conquest 
of  t!ie  countries  where  the  arts  had  flourished,  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  carry  away  the  works  of 
art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  merit,  they  acted,  in  many  cases,  no  bet- 
ter than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  the  most  pre 
cious  relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  ai 
pleasure,  and  at  any  time.  At  first  these  robberies 
were  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  as  by  Mar- 
cellus  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
Tarentum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildings  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiochus,  the  iEtoIians,  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo- Philip,  and,  above 
all,  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently  tho 
victories  over  Mithradates  and  Cleopatra,  filled  thf 
Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  greatest  va 
riety  of  works  of  art.  Afler  the  taking  of  Corinth, 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  provinces  be 
gan  to  show  a  kind  of  amateurship  in  works  of  art 
which  was  probably  more  owing  to  the  fashion  pre- 
vailing among  the  Roman  grandees  than  to  any  rea 
taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts:  they  now  robbet 
whatever  they  could  to  adorn  their  own  residences . 
Sometimes  either  their  avarice  or  necessity  induced 
them  to  melt  down  the  most  precious  works  with- 
out any  regard  t  i  artistic  worth.  The  sacrilegious 
plunder  of  temples,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  sa 
cred  statues  from  the  public  sanctuaries,  which  had 
at  first  been  prevented  to  some  extent  by  the  pon- 
tiffs, became  afterward  a  common  practice.  The 
manner  in  which  Verres  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  rob- 
beries were  carried  on.  The  emperors,  especially 
Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  e.vam- 
ples,  and  the  immense  nunr/oei  of  statues  which, 
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Gotwithstandir.  T  all  this,  remained  at  Rhodes,  Del- 
phi, Athens,  and  Olympia,  is  truly  astonishing.^ 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  statu- 
ary during  the  last  stage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  statuary  among  the 
Etruscans  and  Romans  down  to  the  year  146  B.C. 

The  Etmscans  were,  on  the  whole,  an  industri- 
ous and  enterprising  people.  Different  hypotheses 
ba7e  been  proposed  to  account  foi  the  cultivation 
of  ae  arts,  in  which  this  nation  excelled  all  others  in 
central  and  northern  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the  pecu- 
liar style  in  some  of  their  productions.  Some  wri- 
ters think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  fromLydia, 
which  were  established  at  Caere  and  Tarquinii ; 
others,  that  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  a  Pelas- 
gian  tribe.  \\  i*h  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  have  become  acquainted  at  an  early  time, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of  south- 
ern Italy ;  and  their  influence  upon  the  art  of  the 
li^truscans  is  evident  in  numerous  cases.  The  East, 
also,  appears  to  have  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  Etruscans,  as  many  works  of  art  found  in  Etru- 
ria  contain  precisely  the  same  representations  as 
those  which  we  find  in  Asia,  especially  among  the 
Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been  eflTect- 
ed,  we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range  of  the 
fine  arts  was  cultivated-  by  the  Etruscans  at  an 
early  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  here  supplied 
the  place  of  wood,  ^oavc^  used  in  Greece)  and  in 
bronze  appears  to  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  267  B.C.,  no  less  than  2000  bronze 
statues  are  said  to  have  existed  at  Volsinii,'  and 
numerous  works  of  Etruscan  art  are  still  extant, 
which  show  great  vigour  and  life,  though  they  do 
not  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  the  Cbimsera  of  Arretium  (at 
Florence)  ;  the  Capitoline  She-wolf,'  which  was 
dedicated  in  B.C.  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Arezzo(now 
at  Florence),  and  others.  Some  of  their  statues 
are  worked  in  a  Greek  style ;  others  are  of  a  char- 
icter  ^)?culiar  to  themselves,  and  entirely  different 
Irom  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and  ugly ; 
others,  again,  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in  their 
movements  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the  figures 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  representations  of  Asi- 
atic nations.  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronze,  such  as 
candelabra,  paterae,  cups,  thrones,  &c.,  embellished 
with  various  ornaments  and  figures,  were  very 
highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at  Athens*at  a 
lime  when  the  arts  were  still  flourishing  there.* 
Their  works  in  stone,  especially  the  alto  and  basso 
relievos,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
on  chests  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  inferior  merit. 

The  Romans,  previously  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artists.*  During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  the 
works  executed  at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  use- 
ful and  practical,  and  not  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
tor,  and  statuary  was,  in  consequence,  little  cultiva- 
ted. But  in  the  course  of  time,  the  senate  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  foreign  states,  which  were  in- 
debted to  some  Roman,  began  to  erect  bronze  stat- 
ues to  distinguished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
places.*  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  which  we 
can  consider  as  really  historical  are  the  statues  of 
Attus  Navius,'  of  Minucius  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemira,  and  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades,  which 

1.  (Vid.  V^Jiel,  Ueber  die  Wegftlhrung  der  Alton  Kunst- 
worke  au«  den  eroberten  LAndorn  nach  Rom. — Miiller,  Arch.,  p. 
165,  <kc)  — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  16,  18.  — Compare  Vitruv., 
hi.,  2.)— 3  (Dionys.,  i.,  79.— Liv.,  x.,  23.)— 4.  (Athsn.,  i.,  p.  28 ; 
XV.,  p  700.)— 5.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxxv..  45  ;  xxxiv.,  16.)— 6.  (Id. 
Jj.,  xxxiv.,  14.)— 7.  (Id.,  xxxiv.,  11.— Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  11.) 
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Stood  in  the  corners  of  the  comitinm  rom  the  jeai 
B.C.  314  down  to  the  dictatorship  ol  Sulla.^  The 
last  two  statues  were  undoubtedly  of  Greek  work 
manship.  The  earliest  metal  statue  of  a  deity  was 
according  to  Pliny,  a  Ceres  which  was  made  of  the 
confiscated  property  of  Spurius  Cassius,  about  48a 
B.C.*  Two  other  metal  statues  of  gods  were  the 
Capitoline  Hercules,  30G  B.C.,'  and  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  made  about  490  B.C.*  The  number  ol 
statues  of  mea  in  the  Forum  appears  soon  to  have 
become  very  great,  and  many  persons  seem  to  havp 
had  them  erected  there  without  any  right :  he»ce« 
in  161  B.C.,  the  censors  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  andM. 
Popilius  removed  from  the  Forum  all  statues  of 
magistrates  which  had  not  been  erected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.*  A  statue  of 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the 
porticus  of  Metellus.  The  artists  by  whom  these 
and  other  statues  were  executed  were  undoubtedly 
Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

V.  Fi/lh  Period,  from  01.  158  (B.C.  146)  tolktftJloj 
tlie  Westei'n  Empire. 

During  this  period  Rome  was  the  capital  of  neai- 
ly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  through  its 
intellectual  superiority,  but  by  its  military  and  polit- 
ical power.  But  it  nevertheless  became  the  cenune 
of  art  and  literature,  as  the  artists  resorted  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  .seek- 
ing employment  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  however,  had  as  little  taste  for. 
and  were  as  little  concerned  about  the  arts  as  ever.* 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans  who,  either  frpra  an  affected  or  an  hon- 
est contempt  for  the  Greeks,  entertained  the  vato 
hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  olden  times 
These  circun)stanccs  account  for  the  fact  that  a 
man  like  Cicero  thpnght  it  necessary  to  conceal  ind 
disguise  his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual Romans  that  really  loved  and  cherished 
the  arts.  This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  :  had  it  not  been  so,  art  wook! 
have  perished  at  once ;  now  it  continued  in  some 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  experienced  the  same 
fate,  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  when  it  has 
continued  its  existence  without  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  uf  the 
great.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, there  were  a  number  of  distinguished  ar- 
tists at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  produced  works  of  great  beauty  and 
merit.  We  need  only  mention  such  names  as  Pasi- 
teles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for  the  Temple 
of  Metellus ;'  Arcesilaus,  of  whom  Pliny  mentions 
several  highly  valued  works,  and  whose  modeb 
were  prized  more  than  the  statues  of  others ;  De- 
cius,  who  even  ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  the  an 
of  founding  metal  statues ;  Praxiteles,  Diogenes, 
and  others.  During  the  Empire  the  arts  dedined, 
and,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  merely  admini.«- 
tered  to  the  vanity,  luxuries,  and  caprices  of  ibc 
emperors."  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  Pliny," 
has  destroyed  the  arts ;  and  as  there  were*  no  mort 
minds  to  be  represented,  the  representations  of  the 
bodies  were  likewise  neglected.  Occasionally,  how 
ever,  excellent  and  talented  sculptors  still  arose,  ant! 
adorned  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  with  beauiifui 
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S^roopfl.  i'liny^  mentions  as  such  Craterus,  Pytho- 
donis,  Polydectes,  Herraolaus,  a  second  t^ytbodoniSy 
ArtemoB,  and  Aphrodisius  of  Tralles.  In  the  time 
of  Nero,  who  did  much  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with 
Zenodorus,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Sun.  The  work  was  not  completely  executed,  as 
the  art  of  using  the  metal  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
In  A.D.  75  the  statue  was  consecrated  as  a  Sol,  and 
was  aAerward  changed  into  a  statue  of  Commodus 
by  altering  the  head.'  The  principal  sculptured 
works  that  were  produced  during  the  Empire  were, 
^ .  Reliefs  on  public  monuments,  such  as  those  adorns 
ing  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  represented 
the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  triumph  over 
Judaea  The  invention  and  grouping  of  the  figures 
are  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  execution  is  careless. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reliefs  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Domitian,  in  which  the 
drapery  in  particular  is  very  bad.  2.  Status  and 
ousts  of  the  emperors.  These  may  again  be  divi- 
ded into  classes,  and  are  easiest  distinguished  by 
the  costumes  in  which  they  are  represented.  They 
are  (a.)  faithful  portraits  in  the  costume  of  ordinary 
life  {toga)f  or  in  the  attire  of  warriors  {statute  ihora- 
cat<s),  generally  in  an  attitude  as  if  they  were  ad- 
dressing a  body  of  men,  as,  e.  g.,  the  colossal  statue 
of  Augustus  in  the  palace  Grimani.  To  this  class 
also  belong  the  equestrian  statues,  and  the  statues 
upon  triumphal  cars  with  from  two  to  six  horses, 
and  sometimes  even  with  elephants,  which  were 
frequently  made  for  emperors  out  of  mere  vanity, 
and  without  there  having  been  any  real  triumph  to 
occasion  such  a  work.'  {b.)  Such  statues  as  were 
intended  to  show  the  individual  in  an  exalted,  hero- 
if.,  or  deified  character.  Among  those  were  reck- 
oned the  so-called  Achillean  statues,  which  were 
first  made  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  they  were  na- 
ked, and  bore  a  hasta  in  one  hand  ;*  and,  secondly, 
statues  in  a  sitting  i)osition,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  covering  the  loins. 
These  statues  were  intended  to  represent  an  em- 
peror as  Jupiter,  but  sometimes  also  as  an  Apollo.* 
This  method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god 
was  at  first  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are  like- 
wise either  simple  and  faithful  portraits,  or  they  are 
idealized  as  goddesses  :  specimens  of  each  kind  are 
still  extant.  The  custom  adopted  in  the  Macedo- 
nian time,  of  combining  allegorical  representations 
of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments  erected 
in  honour  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes  follow- 
ed by  the  Romans  also,  and  some  of  them  were 
made  by  very  distinguished  artists.*  In  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  sculptures 
representing  the  victory  of  this  emperor  over  the 
Dacians,  and  other  similar  works,  were  executed. 
We  also  possess  a  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful statua  thoracata  of  Trajan,  and  several  fine  busts 
of  the  same  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  statuary  had  be- 
come more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
wc  scarcely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
rictories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperors  and  the 
members  of  their  families.  But  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian the  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  new  aera.  He  him- 
self was  undoubtedly  a  re^  lover  and  connoisseur 
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01  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not  only  at  Rome,  bai 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  great  villa  of  Tra- 
jan  below  TivoU,  the  ruins  of  which  cover  an  ex- 
tent of  ten  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  was 
richer  in  works  of  art  than  anf  other  place  in  Italy. 
Here  more  works  of  art  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
ground  than  anywhere  else  within  the  same  com- 
pass. Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  ancient  terms  in 
art  as  well  as  in  language,  and  many  works  /n  the 
archaic  style  still  extant  may  have  been  executed 
at  this  time.  Some  statues  made  at  this  time  corA- 
bine  Egyptian  stiffness  with  Grecian  elegance,  and 
especially  the  representations  of  Egyptian  deities, 
such  as  that  of  Isis,  are  half  Greek  and  half  Egyp- 
tian. But  by  the  side  of  this  strange  school  there 
existed  another,  in  which  the  pure  Greek  style  was 
cultivated,  and  which  has  produced  works  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  statues  and  busts  of  Antinons,  for  whom 
the  emperor  entertained  a  passionate  partiality,  and 
who  was  represented  in  innumerable  works  of  art. 
The  colossal  bust  of  Antinous  in  the  Louvre  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  art,  and  is 
placed  by  seme  critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best 
works  that  Greece  has  produced.  The  two  cen- 
taurs of  black  marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Hadrian :  one  of  them  is  executed 
in  an  old  and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little 
Eros  riding  on  his  back ;  the  other  looks  more  like 
an  intoxicated  satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to  this 
period,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  before 
the  age  o(  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement  and 
brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  effects  remained  visible  for  some  time  during 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Antoninus  Pius  huih 
the  great  villa  at  Lanuvium,  of  which  ruins  are  still 
extant,  and  where  many  excellent  works  of  art  have 
been  discovered.  But  sophistry  and  pedantic  learn- 
ing now  began  to  regard  the  arts  with  the  same 
contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans  had  for- 
merly done.  The  frieze  of  a  temple,  which  the  sen- 
ate caused  to  be  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Faustina,  is  adorned  with  griffons  and  vessels  of 
very  exquisite  workmanship;  but  the  busts  and 
statues  of  the  emperors  show  in  many  parts  an  af- 
fected elegance,  while  the  features  of  the  counte- 
nance are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies  of  nature. 
The  best  among  the  extant  works  of  this  time  are 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  gilt 
bronze,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  column 
of  M.  Aurelius,  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  of 
his  war  against  the  Marcomanni.  The  busts  which 
we  possess  of  M.  Aurelius,  Faustina,  and  Lucius 
Verus,  are  executed  with  very  great  care,  especially 
as  regards  the  hair.  The  number  of  the  extant 
busts  of  the  Antonines  amounts  to  above  one  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  rate  at  which  busts  of  emperors 
were  sometimes  multiplied,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  senate  sometimes  ordained  that 
the  bust  of  an  emperor  should  be  in  the  house  of 
every  citizen. 

Ailer  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the  symptoms 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  continued  to  be  busts 
and  statues  of  the  emperors,  but  the  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  affectation  and  manneribra. 
The  hair,  especially  in  the  representations  of  fcUiile 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tasteless :  and  in- 
stead of  the  natural  hair,  the  artists  made  it  a  point 
to  show  that  it  was  a  large  peruque,  which  in  some 
cases  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure. 
{Vid.  Galbrus.)  In  the  time  of  Caracalla  many 
statues  were  made,  especially  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  admirer  (X 
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fjotwlthstandin^  all  this,  remained  at  Rhodes,  Del- 
phi, Athens,  and  Olympia,  is  truly  astonishing.^ 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  statu- 
ary during  the  last  stage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  statuary  among  the 
Etruscans  and  Romans  down  to  the  year  146  B.C. 

The  Etruscans  were,  on  the  whole,  an  industri- 
ous and  enterprising  people.  Different  hypotheses 
ha7e  been  proposed  to  account  foi  the  cultivation 
of  ae  arts,  in  which  this  nation  excelled  all  others  in 
central  and  noithern  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the  pecu- 
liar style  in  some  of  their  productions.  Some  wri- 
ters think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  from  Lydia, 
which  were  established  at  Cere  and  Tarquinii ; 
others,  that  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  a  Pelas- 
gian  tribe.  W  i*h  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  have  become  acquainted  at  an  early  time, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of  south- 
ern Italy ;  and  their  influence  upon  the  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  evident  in  numerous  cases.  The  East, 
also,  appears  to  have  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  Etruscans,  as  many  works  of  art  found  in  Etru- 
ria  contain  precisely  the  same  representations  as 
those  which  we  And  in  Asia,  especially  among  the 
Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been  effect- 
ed, we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range  of  the 
fine  arts  was  cultivated-  by  the  Etruscans  at  an 
early  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  here  supplied 
the  place  of  wood,  ^oava^  used  in  Greece)  and  in 
bronze  appears  to  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  267  B.C.,  no  less  than  2000  bronze 
statues  are  said  to  have  existed  at  Volsinii,'  and 
numerous  works  of  Etruscan  art  are  still  extant, 
which  show  great  vigour  and  life,  though  they  do 
not  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  the  Cbimsera  of  Arretium  (at 
Florenc<>) ;  the  Capitoline  She-wolf,»  which  was 
dedicated  in  B.C.  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Arezzo(now 
at  Florence),  and  others.  Some  of,  their  statues 
ftre  worked  in  a  Greek  style ;  others  are  of  a  char- 
acter ^t3culiar  to  themselves,  and  entirely  different 
Irom  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and  ugly ; 
others,  again,  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in  tbeir 
alovemen^s  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the  figures 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  representations  of  Asi- 
atic nations.  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronze,  such  as 
candelabra,  paters,  cups,  thrones,  &c.,  embellished 
with  various  ornaments  and  figures,  were  very 
highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at  Athens'at  a 
time  when  the  arts  were  still  flourishing  there* 
Their  works  in  stone,  especially  the  alto  and  basso 
relievos,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
on  chests  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  inferior  merit. 

The  Romans,  previously  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artists.*  During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  the 
works  executed  at  Rome  were  altogjether  of  a  use- 
ful and  practical,  and  not  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter, and  statuary  was,  in  consequence,  little  cultiva- 
ted. But  in  the  course  of  time,  the  senate  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  foreign  states,  which  were  in- 
debted to  some  Roman,  began  to  erect  bronze  stat- 
ues to  distinguished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
places.*  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  which  we 
can  consider  as  really  historical  are  the  statues  of 
Attus  Navius,^  of  Minucius  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemir^  and  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades,  which 
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Stood  in  the  corners  of  the  comitium  rtnn  tlie  yeai 
B.C.  314  down  to  the  dictatorship  ot  SuUa.^  The 
last  two  statues  were  undoubtedly  of  Greek  work 
manship.  The  earliest  metal  statue  of  a  deity  was. 
according  to  Pliny,  a  Ceres  which  was  made  of  the 
confiscated  property  of  Spurius  Cassius,  about  485 
B.C.*  Two  other  metal  statues  of  gods  were  the 
Capitoline  Hercules,  306  B.C.,*  and  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  according  Ui 
Livy,  was  made  about  490  B.C.*  The  number  of 
statues  of  men  in  the  Forum  appears  soon  to  have 
become  very  great,  and  many  persons  seem  to  have 
had  them  erected  there  without  any  right :  heuce. 
in  161  B.C.,  the  censors  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  andM. 
Popilius  removed  from  the  Forum  all  statoes  of 
magistrates  which  bad  not  been  erected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.*  A  statue  of 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the 
portions  of  Metellus.  The  artists  by  whom  these 
and  other  statues  were  executed  were  undoubtedlv 
Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

V.  Fifth  Period,  from  01.  158  (B.C.  146)  to  IhtfaUo] 
the  Western  Empire. 

Dunng  this  period  Rome  was  the  capital  of  oeai- 
ly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  throogh  iu 
intellectual  superiority,  but  by  its  military  and  polit- 
ical power.  But  it  nevertheless  became  the  centre 
of  art  and  literature,  as  the  artists  resorted  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  Tlie 
mass  of  the  people,  however,  had  as  little  taste  for. 
and  were  as  little  concerned  about  the  arts  as  ever.' 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans  who,  either  frpnn  an  affected  or  an  boo- 
est  contempt  for  tlie  Greeks,  entertained  the  vaio 
hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  olden  times 
These  circun)stances  account  for  the  fact  that  a 
man  like  Cicero  ithpaght  it  necessary  to  conceal  md 
disguise  his  love  ^nd  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  it 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual Romans  that  really  loved  and  cherished 
the  arts.  This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  :  had  it  not  been  so,  art  would 
have  perished  at  once ;  now  it  continued  in  some 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  experienced  the  same 
fate,  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  when  it  has 
continued  its  existence  without  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, there  were  a  number  of  distinguished  ar- 
tists at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  produced  works  of  great  beauty  and 
merit.  We  need  only  mention  such  names  as  Pasi- 
teles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Roman  citiien, 
and  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for  the  Temple 
of  Metellus ;'  Arcesilaus,  of  whom  Pliny  mentions 
several  highly  valued  works,  and  whose  models 
were  prized  more  than  the  statues  of  others ;  De- 
cius,  who  even  ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  the  an 
of  founding  metal  statues ;  Praxiteles,  Diogenes, 
and  others.  During  the  Empire  the  arts  declined, 
and,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  merely  adminis- 
tered to  the  vanity,  luxuries,  and  caprices  of  thr 
emperors.*  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  Riny,» 
has  destroyed  the  arts ;  and  as  there  were  no  mon 
minds  to  be  represented,  the  representations  of  the 
bodies  were  likewise  neglected.  Occasionally,  how 
ever,  excellent  and  talented  sculptors  still  arose,  and 
adorned  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  with  beautiful 
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2nnoopa.  i'liny^  mentkMia  as  such  Craterus,  Pytho- 
dorus,  PolydeoteS)  Hermolaus,  a  second  I'ytliodoruSy 
ArtemoB,  and  Aphrodisius  of  Tralles.  In  the  time 
of  Nero,  who  did  much  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with 
Zenodoros,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Sun.  The  work  was  not  completely  executed,  as 
the  art  of  using  the  metal  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
Id  A.D.  75  the  statue  was  consecrated  as  a  Sol,  and 
\raa  afterward  changed  into  a  statue  of  Commodus 
by  altering  the  head.'  The  principal  sculptured 
works  that  were  produced  during  the  Empire  were, 
^ .  Reliefs  on  public  monuments,  such  as  those  adom« 
ing  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  represented 
the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  triumph  over 
Judea  The  invention  and  grouping  of  the  figures 
ire  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  execution  is  careless. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reliefs  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Domitian,  in  which  the 
drapery  in  particular  is  very  bad.  2.  Statues  and 
ousts  of  the  emperors.  These  may  again  be  divi- 
ded into  classes,  and  are  easiest  distinguished  by 
the  costumes  in  which  they  are  represented.  They 
are  (a.)  faithful  portraits  in  the  costume  of  ordinary 
life  {toga)y  or  in  the  attire  of  warriors  {slcUuoi  tkora- 
eaCoi),  generally  in  an  attitude  as  if  they  were  ad- 
dressing a  body  of  men,  as,  e.  ff-^  the  colossal  statue 
of  Augustus  in  the  palace  Grimani.  To  this  class 
also  belong  the  equestrian  statues,  and  the  statues 
upon  triumphal  cars  with  from  two  to  six  horses, 
and  sometimes  even  with  elephants,  which  were 
frequently  made  for  emperors  out  of  mere  vanity, 
and  without  there  having  been  any  real  triumph  to 
occasion  such  a  work.'  {b.)  Such  statues  as  were 
intended  to  show  the  individual  in  an  exalted,  hero- 
if!,  or  deified  character.  Among  those  were  reck- 
oned the  so-called  Achillean  statues,  which  were 
first  made  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  they  were  na- 
ked, and  bore  a  hasta  in  one  hand  ;*  and,  secondly, 
statues  in  a  sitting  iK>sition,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  covering  the  loins. 
These  statues  were  intended  to  represent  an  em- 
peror as  Jupiter,  but  sometimes  also  as  an  Apollo.' 
This  method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god 
was  at  first  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are  like- 
wise either  simple  and  faithful  portraits,  or  they  are 
idealized  as  goddesses  :  specimens  of  each  kind  are 
still  extant.  The  custom  adopted  in  the  Macedo- 
nian time,  of  combining  allegorical  representations 
of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments  erected 
in  honour  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes  follow- 
ed by  the  Romans  also,  and  some  of  them  were 
made  by  very  distinguished  artists.'  In  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  sculptures 
representing  the  victory  of  this  emperor  over  the 
Dacians,  and  other  similar  works,  were  executed. 
We  also  possess  a  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful statua  thoracata  of  Trajan,  and  several  fine  busts 
of  the  same  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  statuary  had  be- 
come more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
wc  scarcely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
rictories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperors  and  the 
members  of  their  families.  But  in  the  reign  of'  Ha- 
drian the  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  new  aera.  He  him- 
self was  undoubtedly  a  reed  lover  and  connoisseur 
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01  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not  only  at  Rome,  bai 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  great  villa  of  Tra- 
jan below  Tivoli,  the  ruins  of  which  cover  an  ex- 
tent of  ten  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  was 
richer  in  works  of  art  than  anf  other  place  in  Italy. 
Here  more  works  of  art  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
ground  than  anywhere  else  within  the  same  com- 
pass. Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  ancient  forms  in 
art  as  well  as  in  language,  and  many  works  m  the 
archaic  style  still  extant  may  have  been  executed 
at  this  time.  Some  statues  made  at  this  time  corn- 
bine  Egyptian  stiffness  with  Grecian  elegance,  and 
especially  the  representations  of  Egyptian  deities, 
such  as  that  of  Isis,  are  half  Greek  and  half  Egyp- 
tian. But  by  the  side  of  this  strange  school  there 
existed  another,  in  which  the  pure  Greek  style  was 
cultivated,  and  which  has  produced  works  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  statues  and  busts  of  Antinous,  for  whom 
the  emperor  entertained  a  passionate  partiality,  and 
who  was  represented  in  innumerable  works  of^  art. 
The  colossal  bust  of  Antinous  in  the  Louvre  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  art,  and  is 
placed  by  seme  critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best 
works  that  Greece  has  produced.  The  two  cen- 
taurs of  black  marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Hadrian :  one  of  them  is  executed 
in  an  old  and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little 
Eros  riding  on  bis  back ;  the  other  looks  more  like 
an  intoxicated  satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to  this 
period,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  before 
the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement  and 
brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  effects  remained  visible  for  some  time  during 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Antoninus  Pius  built 
the  great  villa  at  Lanuvium,  of  which  ruins  are  still 
extant,  and  where  many  excellent  works  of  art  have 
been  discovered.  But  sophistry  and  pedantic  learn- 
ing now  began  to  regard  the  arts  with  the  same 
contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans  had  for- 
merly done.  The  frieze  of  a  temple,  which  the  sen- 
ate caused  to  be  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Faustina,  is  adorned  with  griffons  and  vessels  of 
very  exquisite  workmanship ;  but  the  busts  and 
statues  of  the  emperors  show  in  many  parts  an  af- 
fected elegance,  while  the  features  of  the  counte- 
nance are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies  of  nature. 
The  best  among  the  extant  works  of  this  time  are 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  gilt 
bronze,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  column 
of  M.  Aurelius,  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  of 
his  war  against  the  Marcomanni.  The  busts  which 
we  possess  of  M.  Aurelius,  Faustina,  and  Lucius 
Verus,  are  executed  with  very  great  care,  especially 
as  regards  the  hair.  The  number  of  the  extant 
busts  of  the  Antonines  amounts  to  above  one  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  rate  at  which  busts  of  emperors 
were  sometimes  multiplied,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  senate  sometimes  ordained  that 
the  bust  of  an  emperor  should  be  in  the  house  of 
every  citizen. 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the  symptoms 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  continued  to  be  busts 
and  statues  of  the  emperors,  but  the  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  afl^ectation  and  manneriism. 
The  hair,  especially  in  the  representations  of  fen.  lie 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tasteless :  and  in- 
stead of  the  natural  hair,  the  artists  made  it  a  point 
to  show  that  it  was  a  large  peruque,  which  in  some 
cases  might  be  put  on  and  taken  oflT  at  pleasure. 
{Vid.  Galebus.)  In  the  time  of  Caracalla  many 
statues  were  made,  especially  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  admirer  (X 
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lataea,  not  from  a  genuine  love  of  art,  bat  because 
le  dplighted  in  the  representations  of  great  and  good 
mei>.^  Th3  reliefs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Scverus,  representing  his  victories  over  the 
Parthians,  Arabs,  and  the  Adiabenlans,  have  scarce- 
ly any  artistic  merits.  During  this  time  of  decay 
the  custom  arose  of  adorning  the  sarcophagi  with 
figures  iu  high  relief,  representing  scenes  from  the 
legecls  of  Demeter,  Dionysus,  and  from  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece ;  sometimes,  also,  the  fable  of 
Cros  and  Psyche  :  sll  these  contained  allusions  to 
the  immortaUty  of  the  soul.  Art,  however,  now 
declined  with  great  rapidity:  busts  and  statues 
were  more  seldom  made  than  before,  and  are  awk- 
ward and  poor  ;  the  hair  is  frequently  indicated  by 
nothing  else  but  holes  bored  in  the  stone.  The  re- 
liefs on  the  sarcophagi  gradually  become  monoto- 
nous, lifeless,  and  evidently  executed  without  spirit. 
The  reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Constantine,  which  are 
not  taken  from  that  of  Trajan,  are  perfectly  rude  and 
worthless,  and  those  on  the  column  of  Theodosius 
were  not  better.  Art,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  ceased  to  exist ;  statues  of  victors  in  the 
public  games  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
(ourth,  and  statues  of  the  emperors  (at  Constanti- 
nople) down  to  the  eighth  century ;  but  at  Rome, 
as  at  Constantinople,  those  who  were  honoured  in 
this  way  were  more  concerned  about  their  rank  and 
dress  being  properly  represented  in  their  statues, 
tlian  about  the  real  artistic  merit  of  the  work.  Stat- 
uary became  mere  manual  labour,  and  required  no- 
thing but  mechanical  skill.  At  Constantinople,  how- 
ever, where  statues  had  been  collected  from  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  events  of  history  al- 
lowed t  le  plastic  arts  to  die  away  more  gradually 
than  in  Italy. 
Before  concluding,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
n  the  destruction  of  ancient  works  of  art.  During 
ho  lattei  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  many  stat- 
ues of  tbe  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted  down, 
and  not  long  ailer  his  time  a  systematic  destruction 
tsegan,  wMch  under  Theodosius  spread  over  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  This  spirit  of  destruction,  however, 
was  not  directed  against  works  of  art  in  general 
and  as  such,  but  only  against  the  pagan  idols.  The 
opinion,  therefore,  which  is  entertained  by  some, 
that  the  losses  we  have  sustained  in  works  of  an- 
cient art  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  is  too  sweeping  and  general.  Of 
the  same  character  is  another  opinion,  according  to 
which  the  final  decay  of  ancient  art  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new  religion. 
The  coincidence  of  the  general  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  decay  of  the  arts  is  merely  acci- 
dental. That  the  early  Christians  did  not  despise 
the  arts  as  such,  is  clear  from  several  facts.  We 
know  that  they  erected  statues  to  their  martyrs,  of 
which  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  of  St.  Hippolitus 
in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  Christians  devoted  themselves  to  the  exercise 
of  the  arts.*  The  numerous  works,  lastly,  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Christian  catacombs  at 
Rome,  might  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
early  Christians  were  not  hostile  towards  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  heroes  of  their  religion  in  works 
of  art.  The  hostility,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Augustin,  cannot  therefore  have  been  gen- 
eral :  and,  in  fact,  Christianity  during  the  Middle 
Vges  became  as  much  the  mother  of  the  arts  of 
modern  times  as  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the 
mother  of  ancient  art.  Another  very  general  and 
yet  incorrect  notion  is,  that  the  Northern  barbarians, 
ader  the  conquest  of  Rome,  intentionally  destroyed 
works  of  art.    This  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any 


.  of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  is  it  al  all  proo 
able.  The  barbarians  were  only  anxious  to  carry 
with  them  the  most  precious  treasures  in  oider  u 
enrich  themselves ;  a  statue  must  have  been  an  6t 
ject  of  indifference  to  them.  What  perished,  per 
ished  naturally  by  the  circumstances  and  calamities 
of  the  times  :  in  times  of  need,  bronze  statues  were 
melted  down,  and  the  material  used  for  other  pni 
poses ;  marble  statues  were  frequently  broken  to 
pieces  and  used  for  building  material.  If  we  con- 
sider the  history  of  Rome  during  the  first  centuries 
after  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Germans,  we  bav« 
every  reason  to  wonder  that  so  many  specimens  of 
ancient  art  have  come  down  to  our  times.^ 
STELAI  (cTT^Xat).  {Vid.  Fonos,  p.  467.) 
STHENI A  {aeevta\  a  festival  with  contests,  cel- 
ebrated by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sumamea 
Sthenius,  who  had  an  altar,  consisting  of  a  large 
rock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermione.*  Plutarch' 
states  that  the  naAtf  or  wrestling,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  contests  at  this  festival,  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  flute ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  tradition, 
according  to  which  the  festival  had  originally  beec 
held  in  honour  of  Danaus,  and  that  it  was  afterwan! 
consecrated  to  Zeus  Sthenius. 

STIBA'DIUM.  {Vid.  Mensa,  p.  633.) 
♦STIBTUM  {(TTlf£fu),  a  Sulphuret  of  Antimony, 
used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  still  emplojed  ai 
the  present  day  in  the  East  for  tinging  black  the 
hair  and  eyebrows,  the  eyelashes  and  ^ges  of  the 
lids ;  this  last  application  being  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease the  apparent  size  of  the  eye.  **  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  stibiumt*^  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  does  not 
suit,  in  all  respects,  the  common  sulphuret  of  anti- 
inony ;  but  this  mineral  may  have  been  found  tbeo 
more  frequently  associated,  as  it  now  sometimes  is 
with  the  white  oxide,  or  with  the  nickelifcrous  sn- 
phuret,  to  either  of  which  Pliny's  description  of  i 
as  *  Candida  nilensque'  might  be  with  piopiiety  ap> 
plied."  Hardouin  correctly  states,  according  tc 
Adams,  that  the  ancients  were  most  probably  uo- 
acquainted  with  pure  antimony^  which  is  a  factitioos 
substance,  or,  at  least,  is  rarely  found  as  a  native 
ore.  It  is  called  rerpuyuvov  by  Hippocrates,  from 
its  being  made  into  pastils  of  a  square  form.''  Oc 
the  ancient  antimony,  consult  Pliny*s  Natural  His- 
tory.* 

STILLICrDIUM.     {Vid.  Skivitutes,  p.  878 ) 
STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  all  probability  the  sanr 
word  with  the  Greek  arvAof,  and  conveys  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  an  object  tapering  1  ke  an  architectural 
column.    It  signifies, 

1.  An  iron  instrument,*  resembling  a  pencfl  in 
size  and  shape,  used  for  writing  upon  waxed  tab- 
lets.* At  one  end  it  was  shaqened  to  a  point  for 
scratching  the  characters  upon  the  wax,^  while  the 
other  end,  being  flat  and  circular,  served  to  render 
the  surface  of  the  tablets  smooth  again,  and  so  to 
obliterate  what  had  been  written.  Thus  vertert  stt- 
lutn  means  to  eraser  and  henco  to  correct,  as  in  the 
well-known  precept  s(Bpt  slilufn  verias.*  The  stylus 
was  also  termed  grapiium*  and  the  case  in  which 
it  was  kept  grapkiarium^ "  or  graphiaria  theca. '  *  The 
foUowmg  wooQcut  is  from  a  picture  found  in  Hercu- 
laneum.^* 

2.  A  sharp  stake  or  spiVo  placed  in  pitfalls  befort 
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NTIPEXDIUM 


STIPENDIUM. 


AH  ufwftni^hinent  to  embarrass  the  progrcso  of  an 
attdckv.^^^  CLcmy.^  It  was  intended  to  aa»wtr  the 
same  pLi.^xx;  as  the  contrivances  called  c»/yi  .'t/ta, 
and  stifnt\\  by  Caesar.' 

3.  A  bronze  needle  or  rod  for  picking  wora^s.  off 
fruit-trees  ;•  also  a  wooden  probe  employed  in  gar- 
dening operations.* 

It  bears,  also,  the  meaning  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
vegetable,*  which  is,  perhaps,  the. primary  significa- 
tion of  oTvXoc. 

♦STIMMI,  the  Greek  name  for  what  the  Romans 
called  Stilnum.     {Vid.  Stibium.) 

STIPENDIA'RII.  The  stipendiarise  urbes  of  the 
Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  money  tribute, 
"  stipcndium^''  in  contradistinction  to  the  vectigales, 
who  paid  a  certain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  their  cattle,  or  cus- 
toms. The  word  **  stipendium'*  was  used  to  signify 
the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  originally  imposed  for, 
and  afterward  appropriated  to,  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  Roman  soldiers  with  pay  (slipendium*). 
T\\e  condition  of  the  urbes  stipendiariae  is  ;;cnerally 
thought  to  have  been  more  honourable  than  that  of 
tho  vectigales,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  was  not  always  observed.''  The  word  sti- 
pendiarius  is  also  applied  to  a  person  who  receives 
a  fixed  salary  or  pay,  as  a  '*  ttipendiarius  miles"*  a 
phrase  which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  veteran 
who  has  received  pay  for  many  years,  or  served  in 
many  campaigns.*  Some  MSS.  have  stipendiosus 
m  the  passage  last  quoted,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  bet- 
ter reading.  *• 

STIPE'NDIUM,  a  pension  or  pay,  from  atipem 
and  ptndot  because,  before  silver  was  coined  at 
Rome,  the  copper  money  in  use  was  paid  by  weight, 
and  not  by  tale."  According  to  Livy,  the  practice 
o{  giving  pay  to  the  Roman  soldiers  {ut  stipcndium 
miles  de  publico  accipcret)  was  not  introduced  till 
B.C.  405,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Tarracina 
or  Anxur.  He  represents  the  change  as  the  spon- 
taneous and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate ;  but  from 
another  passage^'  we  learn,  that  in  the  year  421  B.C. 
the  tribunes  had  proposed  that  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  should  pay  their  vectigal  regularly,  and 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  The  concession  was  probably  accelerated 
by  the  prospect  of  the  last  war  with  Veii,  and  made 
with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  plebs,  who,  without 
some  such  favour,  would  in  their  then  humour  have 
refused  to  vole  for  the  war.  Livy  also  represents 
the  funds  for  the  payment  to  have  been  raised  by  a 
tribitum  or  general  tax ;  but,  as  Arnold  observes," 
"  Tho  vectigal  or  tithe  due  from  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ;  and 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good 
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— Plin.,  It.  N  ,  XXX..  3.)  —  12.  (it.,  36.)  -13.  (Hi»t.  of  Rome,  i., 
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by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  th^  whole  people 
This  tithe,  however,  was  probably  paid  very  irregu* 
larly,  and  hence  the  pay  of  soldiers  would,  in  poinf 
of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tributum."  A 
few  years  alter  this  concession  (B.C.  403),  and  du* 
ring  the  hostilities  against  Veii,  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  was  assigned  {certus  numerus  arts  est  assign 
natus^)  to  the  knights  also,  or  Equites,  p.  4U>. 
Livy,  however,  seems  to  be  here  speaking  of  the 
citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune,  but 
had  no  horse  [equus  publicus)  assigned  to  them  by 
the  state ;  for  it  had  always  been  customary  for  the 
knights  of  the  18  centuries  to  receive  pay  out  of  the 
common  treasury  in  the  shape  of  an  allowance  for 
the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  a  yearly  pension  of 
2000  asses  for  iU  keep.  ( Vid.  Mb  Equestrb,  JEn 
HoRDBARiuM.)  Hcuce  Nlcbuhr*  doubts  the  accura- 
cy of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy,'  and  ob- 
serves that  "  the  Veientine  war  cannot  have  been 
the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to 
the  troops  was  first  established :  the  aerarii  must 
undoubtedly  have  always  continued  to  pay  pensions 
{capita)  to  the  infantry,  in  the  same  way  as  single 
women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights :  and  the 
change  consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now 
became  entitled  to  pay,  whereas  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners had  previously  been  limited  by  that  of  the 
persons  liable  to  be  charged  with  them ;  and  hence 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  out  of  the  aerarium  from 
the  produce  of  the  vectigal,  and  when  this  failed,  by 
a  tribute  levied  even  from  those  plebeians  who  were 
themselves  bound  to  serve."  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only'impo- 
sed  for  the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs.*  In  support 
of  his  opinion,  Niebuhr*  advances  arguments  which 
at  least  make  it  very  probable  that  the  ^'patcrna. 
legislation"  of  Servius  Tullius  provided  for  the  pa/ 
of  the  infantry  in  the  manner  mentioned ;  but  evcD 
adn/.iting  this,  the  practice  might  have  been  discon- 
tinued, so  as  to  justify  the  statement  made  on  this 
subject  by  Livy.  We  have  not  space  to  repeat  ui 
discuss  those  arguments  here,  and  therefore  simply 
refer  to  them  in  vol.  i.,  p.  374,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  441, 
of  his  History.  According  to  Polybius,*  the  daily 
pay  of  a  legionary  amounted,  in  his  time,  to  tw(> 
oboli,  which,  as  he  makes  a  drachma  equivalent  to 
a  denarius,  and  a  denarius,  in  paying  the  soldiers, 
was  then  estimated  at  ten  asses j"*  and  not  at  six- 
teen, as  was  usual  in  other  money  transactions, 
gives  3id  asses  a  day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the 
yearly  pension  of  the  knights  (2000  asses),  observes 
Niebuhr,  gives,  if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months, 
200  asses  a  month  ;  just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot- 
soldiers.  In  later  times  the  knights  received  triple 
pay  {triplex  stipcndium  mercbant).  This  allowance 
was  first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Cn. 
Cornelius  Cossus  (400  B.C.),  and,  according  to  Nie^ 
buhr,  was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses :  it  did  not  be- 
come the  general  custom  till  some  time  aflerward. 
Polybius'  thus  speaks  of  the  stipcndium  of  his  day, 
which  he  calls  6\lt6viov,  as  St.  Luke*  also  does. 
"  The  foot-soldier  receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day ; 
the  centurion  twice  as  much  ;  the  horseman  3 
drachma  or  denarius.  The  foot-soldiers  also  ro 
ceive  in  corn  every  month  an  allowance  {demensum] 
of  |ds  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  or  about  2  bushels 
of  wheat ;  the  horsemen  7  medimni  of  barley  and  2 
of  wheat.  The  infantry  of  the  allies  receive  the 
same  allowance  {aiTOfierpovvrat)  as  the  Roman; 
the  horsemen  1  id  medimni  of  wheat  and  6  .>f  barley. 
But  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  allied  forcea 
receive  their  allowance  as  a  gratuity ;  the  Roman 
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sr>ldiei8,  oi  tiiP  'contrary,  have  deducted  from  th€tr 
pay  the  money  valae  of  whatever  they  receive,  in 
corn,  armoar,  or  clothes."  There  was,  indeed,  a 
law  passed  by  C.  Gracchus,*  which  provided  that, 
besides  their  pay,  the  soldiers  should  receive  from 
the  treasury  an  allowance  for  clothes;  but  from 
Tacitus*  this  law  seems  either  to  have  been  repeal- 
ed or  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  two  oboli  of 
Polybius,  which  we  make  equal  to  3|d  asses^  are 
reckoned  by  Plautus  in  round  numbers  at  3  asses. 
Thus  he  says,'  "/«^t  qui  trium  nummorum  causa 
suUunt  sub  f alas V  This  amount  was  doubled  for 
the  legionaries  by  Julius  Caesar*  before  the  civil 
war.  He  also  gave  them  corn  whenever  he  had 
the  means,  without  any  restrictions  {sine  modo  nen- 
suraque).  Under  Augustus*  it  appears  to  have  been 
raised  to  10  asses  a  day  (three  times  the  original 
sum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1200  in  four  months. 
Now,  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  soldiers  could  not  complain  if  the  dena- 
rius were  reckoned  at  16  asses  in  payments  made 
ir.  themselves  as  well  as  other  persons ;  and,  taking 
this  value,  the  1200  asses  amount  to  exactly  3  au- 
rei,  or  3x400  asses.  This  sum,  then,  was  consid- 
ered as  a  unit,  and  called  stipendiumj  being  paid 
three  times  a  year.  Hence  Suetonius  says  of  Do- 
mitian,*  **  Addidit  ct  quartum  stipendiuniy  temos  au- 
reos;'"  a  fact  which  Zonaras^  otherwise  expresses 
by  stating  that,  instead  of  75  drachmae  (i.  c,  dena- 
rii), Domitian  gave  the  soldiers  100,  i.  e.y  he  made 
an  addition  of  25  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay. 
The  expression  of  Suetonius  supposes  that  3  au- 
rei  were  paid  every  quarter  instead  of  every  four 
months,  after  the  addition  made  by  Domitian  ;  that 
of  Zonaras  implies  that  4  aurei  instead  of  3  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  months,  the  annual 
amount  being  the  same  either  way,  and  the  quar- 
terly or  four  months'  instalment  of  3  or  4  aurei  be- 
ing called  a  stipendium.  Niebuhr's*  statement  on 
this  subject  is  only  partially  correct,  or  else  obscure : 
ft  any  rale,  if  the  soldiers  received  10  asses  a  day, 
•hey  must  have  received  more  than  1200  a  year. 

The  prsetorian  cohorts  received  twice  as  much 
as  the  legionaries.*  The  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  not 
known ;  but  it  was  considered  very  great,"  and  prob- 
ably was  not  less  than  48  aurei  per  annum  afler  the 
time  of  Domitian.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that,  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  the  Roman  soldier 
was  allowed,  by  an  old  unwritten  custom,  to  distrain 
the  goods  (per  pignoris  capionem)  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  it.  The  eques  was  al- 
lowed the  same  privilege  against  the  persons  who 
were  bound  to  furnish  him  with  the  aes  equestre  for 
the  purchase  of  his  horse,  and  the  aes  hordearium 
for  its  keep." 

From  an  expression  which  Livy"  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  soldiers  always  received  a  fiiU  year's  pay. 
inrhoendent  oi  the  length  of  their  Bsvrnon  This, 
hovvr^vui.  jjetifiis  St"  uni-Rasonabla,  that  we  oanihic 
bat  agree  wiu.  iNiebuhr  rii  suppos-ng  that  the  histo- 
rian was  mibirt.1  hy  «he  .'>ustom  of  his  own  time, 
when  a  lull  yeai  had  long  been  the  stipoJated  term 
of  a  soldier's  pav  as  well  a;^  of  his  servioB- 

Sl  IPITLA'TIO  STIPULATOR  (Vid  c>bu«..- 
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Sprengel,  who  rather  too  confidently  rsten  it  to  uk 
Peterium  spinosum,  L.  Stackhouse  holds  it  to  be 
the  Stabe  centaurea"^ 

*ST(ECHAS  {pTOLxat),  a  species  of  Lavendet. 
probably,  as  Sprengel  maintains,  the  MjnaniMU 
Slachas.* 

STOLA  was  a  female  dress  worn  over  the  tunie 
it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet  {ad  tales  suis 
demissa*),  and  was  fastened  round  the  body  by  z 
girdle,  leaving  above  the  breast  broad  folds  {rug(^ 
siorem  stola  frontem^).  The  tunic  did  not  rcacfa 
much  below  the  knee,  but  the  essential  disiinctton 
between  the  tunic  and  stola  seems  to  have  been, 
that  the  latter  always  had  an  Instita  or  llounee 
sewed  to  the  bottom,  and  reaching  to  the  instep.' 
Over  the  stola  the  palla  or  {MiUium  was  worn  {ui 
Pallium),  as  we  see  in  the  cut  annexed.* 


The  stola  seems  to  have  been  usually  fasieotn 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  Fibula  or  clasp,  and  usuzll; 
had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman  men ' 
Hence  the  meretrices  were  not  allow  ed  to  wear  ii 
but  only  a  dark-coloured  toga  ;*  and,  accordinptj 
Horace*  speaks  of  the  matrona  in  contradistinctioo 
to  the  togcta.  For  the  same  reason,  women  who  had 
been  divorced  from  their  husbands  on  account  of 
adultery  were  not  allowed  to  wear  the  stola,  bof 
only  the  toga  ;*®  to  which  Martial  alludes." 

♦STOMO'MA.     {Vid.  Adaiias.) 

STRA'GULUM.     {Vid.  Tapks.) 

STRATEGOS  {arpaTrjyo^).  The  office  and  title 
of  arparriyo^,  or  general,  seem  to  have  been  more 
especially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of  an- 
cient Greece :  we  read  of  tliem,  for  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Argos,  and  Thorii ;" 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  he  established 
orpaniyoi  in  their  room,  to  act  as  chief  magistrates." 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  instituted  after  the 
roniodelling  of  the  oooatitiitiofQ  by  Ciistfaeties.  lo 
dhcharffe  the  iiutiea  wiaich  iaii  it-  fonuer  tmes 
been  perfionned  eitbar  b;  the  fting  i*  the  srooo 
polemarcbufi.  They  were  ten  m  number,  one  fci 
eacL  of  the  ten  tribes,  tind  (<faoeeii  by  tiie  aoffirafes 
(X^HOTovia)  of  the  people."  Before  enteringoo  thor 
duties,  they  were  required  t4)  submit  to  a  ^uaeia 
or  examination  of  theit  character  ;•■  and  noooe^a* 
eligible  to  the  office  unless  he  had  tegiiioiate  ctiil 
dren.  and  was  possessed  ol  iandeii  prupeitjr  n  Aiti- 
ca  '  ■    They  were,  as  their  name  •denotes,  mtrust©* 


1.  (Dkii 
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with  the  command  on  military  expeditions,  with 
the  superintendence  of  all  warlike  preparations,  and 
with  the  regulation  of  aU  matters  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  war  department  of  the  state.  They 
levied  and  enlisted  the  soldiers  {MriXe^av),  either 
personally  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  taxiarchs.' 
Hiey  were  intrusted  with  the  collection*  and  man- 
igement  of  the  da^opai^  or  property-taxes  raised 
i)r  the  purposes  of  war ;  and  also  presided  over, 
\T  officiated  as  etccyoyeic  in,  the  courts  of  jus* 
(ce  in  which  any  disputes  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject or  the  trierarchy  were  decided.*  They  also 
aominated  from  year  to  year  persons  to  serve  as 
irierarchs,'  and  took  cognizance  of  the  cases  of 
Antidosis  arising  out  of  the  trierarchy  and  proper- 
ty-taxes (kvoiow  rdf  ^vTidoaeic*).  They  also  presi- 
ded at  courts-martial,  and  at  the  trials  in  cases  of 
accusation  for  non-performance  of  military  and  na- 
val duties.  {Vid.  A2TPATEIAS  and  ANATMA- 
XIOT  rPA*Al)  They  likewise  had  the  power  of 
convening  extraordinary  assemblies  of  the  people  in 
cases  of  emergency  {vid.  Ecclesia,  p.  384),  and 
from  the  instance  of  Pericles,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  in  critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing an  assembly  being  holden.*  But  their  most 
important  trust  was  the  command  in  war,  and  it  de- 
pended upon  circumstances  to  how  many  of  the 
number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon  all  the  ten  were 
present,  and  the  chief  command  came  to  each  of 
them  in  turn.  The  archon  polemarchus  also  was 
there  associated  with  them,  and,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  his  vote  in  a  council  of  war  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  generals.*  In  the  expe- 
dition against  Samoa,  also,  ail  the  ten  generals  were 
engaged,^  the  poet  Sophocles  being  one  of  the  num- 
ber ■^'*  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  most  cases  it  would 
be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to  send  out  the 
whole  number  on  the  same  undertaking,  and,  du- 
ring the  course  of  a  protracted  war,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  some  of  them  to  be  left  at  home  in 
charge  of  the  war  department  there.  Accordingly, 
!n  the  best  times  of  Athens,  three  only  were,  for 
the  most  part,  sent  out ;  one  of  these  {rpiroc  ovro^) 
was  considered  as  the  commander-in-chief,  but  his 
colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in  a  council  of  war. 
Sometimes  a  strategus,  as  Pericles,  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers:*  in  like  manner,  the 
three  generals  engaged  in  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus,  were  made  av- 
TOKouTope^^  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  it.^*  So  also  was  Aristides  in 
his  command  at  Plataea.  But  even  in  ordinary  ca- 
ses the  Athenian  generals  were  not  fettered  in  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any  council  of  war  or 
other  controlling  authority,  as  the  Spartan  kings 
sometimes  were ;  still  they  were  responsible  for  it, 
and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes^^  exposed,  at  the 
termination  of  their  command,  to  capital  indictment 
at  the  caprice  of  the  people,  or  from  the  malevolence 
0*'  f»ersoDai  enmity.**  Even  Pericles  himselP'  wap 
^Qt%\  V  C(ie  ptx)(,4e  foi  imputed  uusinauagemfvit,  bnt 
iBsuly  oecaiiae  ibe  Atheniaitt  ^em  'l-sappi^irited  m 
^beir  ezpectationa 

In  the  timed  of  Chabria>  and  PhocKm,  oowever, 
the  greater  part  o!  the  generais  regularly  remained 
at  home  to  iXKiduct  the  processioms.  dec.,  as  the  Q}t- 
hBDB  dill  u>  enjoy  Uiem,  ieavmg  their  waiis  Lo 
he  ouoducted  by  men'eoanes  and  (heir  leaders.^* 
Sfime  of  then;,  too,  were  nu£  oommandera  of  all  the 


1.  (Lp  ,  o  Aieibw,  140,  Pro  MiUt.,  Jl4.>~9  (Wolf  ad  Lnpt., 
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(Tliacyd.,  u..  S3.)— 6  (H«rod.,  vi..  109.)~7  (Thueird.,  t.,  lid.) 
^~S.  (Mailer,  Uterature  of  Anoienc  OreeoM,  p.  S38.V-0  (Thn- 
emd.,  h..  «5.)— 10  (Thaeyd..  vi.,  8.  86.)— U  (PbiKp.,  i.,  68.)— 
It.  (e  Mid..  &»;  o-  Axutocr.,  076.)— 13.  (ThncTd.,  ii^  «.>- 
U   (Waciuinnth,  11,  1, p.  410— Demoetb..  PhU..  1.. 47,  ISJ 


troops,  but  only  of  the  horse  and  foot  of  separate 
armies  (<yrparr/ydf  6  em  rdv  ottXwv  or  ott'KitCv^  and 
6  kirl  tC^v  lirniuv) :  and  one  of  them,  the  general  of 
the  administration  {6  km  r^c  iioiKTfffei^),  performed 
part  of  the  judicial  labours  of  the  strategi  and  oth- 
er civil  services,  such  as  that  of  giving  out  the  pay 
of  the  troops.^  We  must  also  remember  that  tho 
Athenian  navy,  as  well  as  the  army,  was  command- 
ed by  the  strategi,  whence  tho  *  prstoria  navis''  oi 
flag-ship  is  called  trrparriylg  vavc* 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  Republic,  especially  during 
war ;  and  among  them  are  numbered  some  of  hei 
most  distinguished  citizens^  Miltiades,  Themisto 
cles,  Pericles,  Phocion,  Ac.  But  the  generals  of 
the  early  times  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
contemporaries  of  Demosthenes.  Formerly  the  gen 
eral  and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  person  . 
the  leader  in  the  field  was  the  leader  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  thus  acquired  a  double  influence,  accom- 
panied with  a  double  responsibility.  But  in  later 
times,  the  general  and  the  professed  orator  oi 
statesman  were  generally  perfectly  distinct,'  and 
the  latter,  as  will  always  be  the  case  in  free  states, 
had  by  far  the  greater  influence.  The  last  of  the 
Athenian  generals  who  was  considered  to  unite  the 
two  characters  was  Phocion,  who  was  general  no 
less  than  forty-five  times.*  Accordingly,  the  various 
parties  into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  had 
each  their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  as 
a  recognised  leader  ;*  and  a  general,  when  absent 
on  foreign  expeditions,  was  liable  to  be  maligned  or 
misrepresented  to  the  people  by  an  unfriendly  and 
influential  demagogue.*  Hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes  were 
neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as  those  of 
former  times,  more  especially  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  they  were  often  the  commanders  of  mercenary 
troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose  presence  might 
have  checked  or  animated  them.  Moreover,  thej 
suffered  in  moral  character  by  the  contamination  of 
the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated. The  necessity  they  were  under  of  provi- 
ding their  hired  soldiers  with  pay,  habituated  them 
to  the  practice  of  levying  exactions  from  the  allies ; 
the  sums  thus  levied  were  not  strictly  accounted  for, 
and  what  should  have  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state  was  frequently  spent  by  men  like  Cha- 
res upon  their  own  pleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
a  powerful  orator.^  Another  eflfect  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  characters  w^as,  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  general  and  of  the  orator  or  minister 
was  lessened,  and  it  was  in  most  cases  easy  for  a 
general  to  purchase  an  apparently  disinterested  ad- 
vocacy of  his  conduct.  There  was  this  farther 
abuse  connected  with  the  system,  that,  according  to 
Isocrates,*  military  command  was  so  much  coveted, 
that  the  election  of  generals  was  oflen  determined 
by  the  most  profligate  bribery 

The  moei  emLient  general*?  of  tho  time  of  De 
mo6tt\ene?  wer^  lloR'tbeus,  <Jlhabrias,  Iphionareai 
and  i^opiih-vi  Ohiatet  and  Lysicles  -were  mSdtm  to 
them  both  in  loyalty  aixi  skill,  but  the  former  and 
the  meroeaarv  Charidenius  were  frecKiently  em- 
[rfoyed.  Towa^nds  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire the  chief  magistrate  at  Athena  waa  called 
OTparny^j  01  the  duke  *  OoDStantine  bestowed  oo 
him  the  title  of  ftiyac  mpangy^,  or  the  grand 
dukt^  The  military  chieftains  of  the  iEtolian  and 
Ach«an  leagues  were  also  called  arparrfyoi.  The 
Achean  frrparnyoi  bad  the  power  of  convening  j 
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^neral  assembly  :.f  the  league  on  exird^t.  txd'y  oc- 
casions.^ 

♦STRATI O'TES  (ffrpan«r]7c),  a  species  of  plant, 
probably  a  kind  of  water-lentil.  *'  The  arpaTiuTfic 
KOTofiioc  was  most  probably,  according  to  Spiengel, 
the  Pistia  Straiiolis.  Woodville,  treating  of  the 
common  Yarrato  or  Millefoil,  says  of  it,  '  This  plant 
appears  to  be  the  arpaTiuTtfc  ;^ftAto^AXof  of  the 
Greek  writers.'  It  is  pretty  generally  looked  upon 
as  bcirg  the  Achillea  millefolium.  It  got  the  name 
3f  Achillea  from  its  being  supposed  the  herb  used  by 
A  ;hilles  in  dressing  wounds."* 

STRATO'RES.  1.  Imperial  equerries  subject 
to  the  tribunus  stabuli.  Their  proper  duty,  as  the 
name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  horses  ;  they  also 
led  them  from  the  stable,  and  assisted  the  emperor 
to  mount.  Hence  they  were  termed  in  Greek  dva- 
Co?Mg.  From  the  addition  of  miles  to  their  title,  it 
ap^oears  that  they  were  considered  as  part  of  the 
military  establishment.'  Consuls  and  pretors  had 
their  stratores,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions,*  and 
perhaps  aediles  also.^ 

2.  Officers  sent  into  the  provinces  to  select  hor- 
ses for  the  stud  of  the  prince  or  for  the  general  ser- 
vice of  the  state.*  These,  in  all  probability,  be- 
longed to  the  same  body  with  those  mentioned 
above ;  the  title  stratores  a  publicis  rationibuSf  by 
which  they  are  usually  distinguished  in  works  \ipoa 
Roman  antiquities,  rests  upon  no  authority  exccp'. 
the  letters  STR.  A.  P.  R.  in  an  inscription,^  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  is  very  doubtful. 

3.  Jailers  under  the  orders  of  the  commeiUancn' 
iiSf  or  chief  inspector  of  prisons.'  To  these  Ul(iian 
icfers,'  "  nemo  proconsulum  stratores  suos  ka/jere  po- 
testf  sed  eorumvice  milites  ministerioinproKAixiis fun- 
guntur"  although  the  passage  is  quoted  in  most  dic- 
tionaries as  bearing  upon  the  stratores  ol  t'je  stable.^* 

4.  In  the  later  Latin  writers,  and  especially  in 
the  monkish  historians  of  the  Middle  ^.gcs,  stratores 
denote  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  ce'at  in  advance  of 
an  army  to  explore  the  country,  to  determine  the 
proper  line  of  march,  to  select  tLe  spots  best  fitted 
for  encamping,  and  to  make  aU  Che  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troops 
when  they  halted,  their  dutiet  being  in  some  re- 
spects analogt/us  to  those  of  the  classical  mctatores^ 
and  in  others  to  those  of  a  modern  corps  de  guides}^ 

5.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  words  Diomkdes 
Ap.  Strator,  which  is  g^n'jrally  understood  to  com- 
.-nemorate  the  laoourn  of  some  individual  in  paving 
the  Appian  Way,  an  J  mention  is  made  of  stratores 
of  this  descriptio.i  in  r.nother  inscription  found  at 
Mayence." 

STRENA,  a  preciCit  ^iven  on  a  festive  day  and  for 
the  sake  of  good  ornon,"  whence  a  good  omen  is  call- 
ed by  Plautus  bon  i  ctr^na^*  It  was,  however,  chiefly 
applied  to  a  newyear's-gifl,  to  a  present  made  on 
the  calends  of  January.  In  accordance  with  a  sen- 
atus  consultuin,  newyear's-gifts  had  to  be  present- 
ed to  AugusLuu  in  the  Capitol,  even  when  he  was 
absent.^*  1  he  person  who  received  such  presents 
was  accusto;ned  to  make  others  in  return  (strena- 
num  commercium) ;  but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like 
the  custom  on  account  of  the  trouble  it  gave  him, 
and  also  of  the  expense  in  making  presents  in  re- 


1    (Li?..,  xxxviii.,  11  — Polyb.,  ir.,  7,  ^  d.)~2.  (Diotcor.,  ir., 
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turn,  Irequently  left  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way,^  and  alsc 
strictly  forbade  any  such  presents  to  be  offered  him 
after  the  first  of  January,  as  be  used  to  be  annoyed 
by  them  during  the  whole  of  the  month.'  Tht 
custom,  so  far  as  the  emperor  was  concerned,  thus 
seems  to  have  fallen  almost  enturely  into  disuse  dn 
ring  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  revived  again 
by  Caligula,'  but  abolished  by  Claudius  ;*  it  n^ust 
however,  have  been  restored  aflerward,  as  \ie  lio«i 
it  mentioned  as  lato  as  the  reigns  of  Tbrodos;df 
and  Arcadius.* 

STRIGIL.  (Fi^BATHo,  p.  146;  I^.uraoi,  ^ 
599.) 

♦STRIX.  the  Screech  Owl.    {Vid.  Gladx.) 

♦STROMBUS  {<rrp6fi6o^)y  a  shellfish,  calle<i  in 
French  Trompe,  in  English  Trumpet ;  mciefy,  the 
Cochlea  StrombuSf  L.* 

STRO'PHIUM  {Totvia,  raividLov,  dir^tSco^of)  wm 
a  girdle  or  belt  worn  by  women  round  the  breast 
and  ovey  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise'  {lereti  strophe 
luctantes  vincta  papilla^).  It  apf^ears  from  an  ep- 
igram of  Martial*  to  have  beec  uLually  made  of 
leather." 

•STROUTHTON  {arpovetov),  the  Saponaria  cf- 
ctAoliSf  or  Soapwort.  "Lucian  mentions,"  sajs 
Adams,  "  that  the  impostor  Alexander  used  it  to 
procure  a  discharge  of  saliva  from  his  mouth.*'" 

•STROUTHOS  {(TTpove6c).  "A  term  used  by 
Paulus  .£gineta  in  the  same  genera  sense  that 
Passeres  is  by  Linnaeus,  as  applying  to  the  order  of 
small  birds.  It  is  more  particularly  applied,  bower 
er,  to  the  Passer  domesticuSf  or  House  Spamnv 
Gesner  supposes  the  iwpylTtic  and  rpuyXoSvriK  Qi<:r^ 
varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Ut- 
ter was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Accentor  modulsiis. 
Cuvier."»« 

*2TP0Te0'2,  fieyuXtj,  Ai6vkv,  or  'ApaSCij.  caftt 
also  aTpov6oKd^Ti2.oc,  the  Ostrich,  or  Stroutkio-csru- 
lusy  L.  It  i3  described  by  Xenophon,  Aristotle 
iElian,  Diodorus,  and  others.  Oppian  calls  it  AiU-^ 
nrepoev  porov  uyKv2^deipovy  and  again,  furu  crpw- 
Ooio  Kufifi^v.  '*  The  length  of  its  legs  and  of  its 
neck,"  says  Griffith,  speaking  of  the  ostrich,  *•  and 
certain  habits  peculiar  to  it,  have  caused  it  to  be 
compared  to  the  camel.  Eldemiri,  in  his  '  Histonr 
of  Animals,*  informs  us,  that  the  vulgar  belief  ic 
Arabia  is,  that  the  ostrich  is  the  production  of  a 
camel  and  a  bird.  From  such  approximations  are 
derived  the  names  which  the  ostrich  has  receive**, 
in  various  countries.  The  Persian  name  of  wftf- 
morg  literally  signifies  camel-bird ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  the  strouthio-camelus  of  the  Latins.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  with  Aristotle,  that  the  ostrich  is  of  an 
equivocal  nature,  partly  bird,  partly  quadruped  ;  but 
still  we  may  aver  that,  in  the  chain  of  being,  u  evi- 
dently constitutes  a  link  between  the  birds  and  the 
mammalia.  Though  decreed,  from  its  bulk,  to  re^ 
main  upon  the  earth,  and  deprived  of  that  faculty 
which  is  the  eminent  characteristic  of  its  class,  it 
has  received  in  compensation  a  force  and  rapi<iuy  ic 
the  race  far  surpassing  that  of  all  other  existing  an- 
imals."** 

STRUCTOR.    {Vid.  Ccejja,  p.  276  ) 

♦STRYCHNUS  or  -UM  {(rrpvxvdc  or  w),  i  »c 
herb  Nightshade.  *'  I  cannot  pretend,*'  says  A^lani^ 
•*  to  unravel  all  the  confusion  which  invests  iht-  *u'> 
ject  of  the  ancient  strychni.    Both  Celsus  and  PUu) 
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STYRAX 


SUCCESSIO. 


state  thai  the  Strychnot  of  the  Greeks  was  called 
Solanum  by  the  Romans.  The  Latin  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  term  it  Mamella.  Apuleius  describes 
four  species  :  the  first  called  Hortualis ;  the  second 
called  Cacabum ;  the  third  called  Hypnotice  tomnif- 
era,  <kc. ;  the  fourth,  Furiatis.  Sprengel,  in  his  an- 
notations on  Dioscorides,  arranges  the  stryckni  as 
follows  :  1st.  The  arpixyo^  Kijiralog  is  the  Solanum 
nigrvm  (common  Nightshade),  or  S.  miniatum.  2d. 
The  (T.  {iXiKuKaSo^  is  the  Physalis  Alkckengi,  com- 
mon Winter-cherry.  3d.  The  a.  ifTrvortKoc  is  the 
Physalis  somnifera,  or  Cluster- leaved  Winter-cherry. 
4th.  The  a.  fiavtKo^  is  the  Solanum  Sodomeum^  or 
Black-spined  Nightshade.  Theophrastus  describes 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  species.  Stackhouse  sup- 
poses the  last  to  be  the  Atropa  belladonna^  which, 
by-the-way,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
which  Buchanan  calls  *  Solanum  somniferum^''  and 
describes  very  graphically.  Woodville  thinks  this 
species  (the  fourth)  either  the  Alropa  belladonna 
or  Solanum  dulcamara.  Stackhouse  agrees  with 
Sprengel  regarding  the  first  and  third  species.  On 
the  stryckni  of  the  ancients,  see  in  particular  Schulze 
{Toxicol.  Velerum,  c.  18),  whose  account  of  them 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  given  above.*'* 
STULTO'RUM  FE'RIJ:.    (Vid.  Fobnacalia.) 

STUPRUM.         (Vid     ••  DtJLTERIUM,    CONCUBINA, 

Ixckstum.) 

STYLUS.    (Vid.  STIL08.) 

♦S  T  Y  P  T  E'R  I A  (arvTrrtipia).  "  From  the  cir- 
cumstance alone  of  the  localities  in  which  Dioscor- 
ides says  the  awrrTijpia  was  found,  namely,  Melos, 
Lipari,  Sardinia,  &c.,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  it  to  have  been  the  OctoJuedral  Alum  of 
Jamosun,  t.  e..  Sulphate  of  Alumine  and  Potash. 
The  ancients,  however,  have  described  several  varie- 
!  ies,  which  have  exercisod  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
aicntalors  to  determine  what  they  were.  Alston 
calls  the  arvnrripia  (txcottj  *alumen  scissiU  vel  plumo- 
ru  m.*  He  says,  *  the  true  plumose  or  feathered  alum 
is  a  salt,  in  colour  and  grain  somewhat  resembling 
imiantus,  tasting  like  common  alum.'  Dr.  Hill  de- 
s  ribes  the  plumose  alum  as  consisting  of  efflores- 
crnces  which  hang  from  the  rocks  in  certain  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  earth  is  full  of  alum. 
These  specimens  were  called  rpixlrig  by  the  Greeks, 
as  if  composed  of  hairs.  He  alludes,  I  presume,  to 
the  llaar  Salz  (Hair  Salt)  of  Werner,  formerly  sup- 
posed a  variety  of  alum,  but  consisting,  according  to 
Klaproth,  of  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  iron.  Dr.  Kidd  states  that  the  capillary  or  plu- 
mose alum  consists  of  very  delicate  fibres  Uke  down. 
The  vypTj,  or  liquid  alum^  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was 
what  drops  through  the  fissures  of  stones :  when 
this  assumed  a  round  form,  it  was  called  arpoyyvXriy 
■round.'  Dr.  Milligan  finds  fault  with  Drs.  Jame- 
son and  Thompson  for  holding  that  the  ancient  alum 
soosisted  principally  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  :  they 
were  right,  however,  in  regard  to  the  alumen  scissiU^ 
or  hair  alum,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  Klaproth 
found  to  contain  sulphate  of  iron.  This  variety  was 
therefore  considerably  different  from  the  common 
aroTzrripia  of  the  Greeks."* 

♦STYRAX  {oTvpa^,  a  tree  producing  a  resinous 
gum.  The  gum  is  called  in  Greek  to  arvpa^,  and 
ihe  tree  which  produces  it  ^  or  o  arvpa^.  The  gum 
is  Ijiown  in  the  dispensatories  by  the  name  of  Sly- 
rax  or  Siorax.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  an  agree- 
able, slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste;  it  is 
stimulant,  and  in  some  degree  expectorant.  The 
storax  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Asiatic 
Turkey .    The  arvpa^  KoXofdrri,  mentioned  by  Paulus 
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if^gineta,  is  the  Styrax  calamita^  so  called  becaoae 
anciently  packed  up  in  reeds  for  safety  of  carriage. 
The  styrax-tree  is  still  caUed  in  the  East  istorak  oi 
isterk.  The  gum  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
medicine,  but  now  is  little  us'^'l  except  in  perAimes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  storax  is  the  trne  tkus  Judaa- 
rum,  presented  by  the  Magi  to  the  infaitt  Saviour , 
others,  however,  are  in  favour  rf  the  balm  exuded 
by  the  Amyris.^ 

•SUBER  (^^AAof),  the  Cork-tree,  or-  Quereus  S» 
her,  L.     {Vid.  Phbllcs.) 

SUBLIGA'CULU.M  or  SUCCINCTO'RIUM  (cVo- 
C«^a,  Trepi^cjfia)^  Drawers.*  This  article  of  dress,  or 
a  bandage  wound  about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer 
the  same  purpose,  was  worn  by  athletes  at  the  pub- 
lic games  of  Greece  in  the  earliest  ages  (vid.  Ath 
LET.S :  ^Cxrai  vOv') ;  but  the  use  of  it  was  soon  dis 
continued,  and  they  went  entirely  naked.*  The  Ro- 
mans, on  the  contrary,  and  all  other  nations  except 
the  Greeks,  always  adhered  to  the  use  of  it  in  theri 
gymnastic  exercises.*  It  was  also  worn  by  actors 
on  the  stage,*  by  those  who  were  employed  in  tread- 
ing grapes  {vid.  Torculah'),  and  by  the  Roman 
popa  at  the  sacrifices,  and  it  then  received  the  rie^ 
nomination  odimuSf^  which  name  was  also  applied 
to  it  as  worn  by  Roman  slaves.*  The  circumstance 
of  the  slaves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  only  cov- 
ering," is  agreeable  to  the  practice  Qf  modem  slave- 
ry in  the  \^'est  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries 
Some  of  the  ancient  Gauls  had  such  a  contempt  for 
death  as  to  descend  into  the  field  of  battle  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  subligaculum,  or  clothinfi 
for  the  loins." 

SUBSClirPTIO  CENSO'RIA.  {Vid.  Ixfama, 
NoTA  Cexsoria.) 

SUBSECrVA.     {Vid.  Leges  Agrari.e,  p.  37.) 

SUBSIGNA'NI.     {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

SUBSTITU'TIO.     {Vid.  Herbs,  Roman,  p.  498  ) 

SUBSTITUTIO  PUPILLA'RIS.  ( Vtd.  Hkres. 
Roman,  p.  49S.) 

SUBTE'MEN.     {Vid.  Teljl.) 

SUBU'CULA.     ( Vid.  Tunica  ) 

SUCCE'SSIO.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
right  which  remains  unchanged  as  such,  but  w 
changed  with  reference  to  its  subject.  The  change 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  right,  when  viewed  as 
attached  to  a  new  person,  is  founded  on  a  preceding 
right,  is  derived  from  it,  and  depends  upon  it.  The 
right  must  accordingly  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  at 
tached  to  the  person  who  previously  had  it.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  by  tradition, 
the  new  ownership  begins  when  the  old  ownership 
ceases,  and  it  only  arises  in  case  the  former  pos* 
sessor  of  the  thing  had  the  ownership ;  that  is,  prior 
ownership  is  a  necessary  condition  of  subsequent 
ownership.  This  kind  of  change  in  ownership  is 
called  successio.  It  follows  from  the  definition  of 
it  that  usucapion  is  not  included  in  it.  The  suc- 
cessio of  a  heres  is  included  ;  for  though  there  might 
be  a  considerable  interval  between  the  death  and 
the  aditio  heredilatis,  when  the  hereditas  was  once 
taken  possession  of,  the  act  of  aditio  had,  by  a  lega 
fiction,  relation  to  the  time  of  the  death.  Thus 
whereas  we  generally  view  persons  M'ho  possess 
rights  as  the  permanent  substance  and  the  rights  as 
accidents,  in  the  case  of  succession  the  right  is  the 
permanent  substance,  which  persists  in  a  series  of 
persons. 

The  notion  of  succession  applies  mainly,  though 
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Qot  exclusively,  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
tew  tiiat  relates  to  familia,  it  applies  so  far  as  the 
parts  of  the  familia  partake  of  the  nature  of  property, 
Huch  as  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave,  and 
the  case  of  patronatus  and  mancipii  causa.  Thus 
the  patria  pote^tas  and  the  condition  of  a  wife  in 
manu  may  be  objects  of  succession.  It  applies  also 
to  the  case  of  adoption. 

Successio  is  divided  into  singular  succession  and 
universal  succession.  These  terms  conveniently 
express  the  notion,  but  they  were  not  Roman  terms. 
The  Roman  terms  were  as  follows :  in  universum 
jus,  in  eam  duntaxat  rem  succedere  ;*  peruniversi- 
tatem,  in  rem  succedere  ;*  in  omne  jus  mortui,  in 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere ;'  in  univer- 
sa  bona,  in  rei  tantum  dominium  succedere.* 

It  is  singular  succession  when  a  single  thing,  as 
an  object  of  ownership,  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  are  transferred  as  indi- 
vidual things,  and  not  as  having  relation  to  one  an- 
other in  consequence  of  this  accidental  common 
mode  of  transfer. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  property  as 
an  ideal  whole  (universitas)  without  any  reference 
to  its  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion applies  as  well  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  which  this  ideal  whole  is  conceived 
to  be ;  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
unit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frac- 
tional parts  without  any  reference  to  the  several 
things  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
was  also  consistent  with  this  species  of  succession 
that  many  particular  rights  should  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred :  thus,  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
the  ususfructus  of  the  deceased  did  not  pass  to  the 
heres,  and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  neither  the 
ususfructus  nor  the  debts  of  the  adrogated  person, 
iiccording  to  the  old  law. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  a  universi- 
tas  as  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words  uni- 
versitas  and  universiun  that  the  Romans  denote 
this  kind  of  succession ;  but  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  succession 
applies  to  all  universitates.  Its  proper  application 
is  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of  universal 
succession  is  the  inmiediate  passing  over  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and  debts  that 
belong  or  are  attached  to  the  property.  This  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  an  hereditas,  and  in  the  case 
of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters.  The  debts  would 
be  transferred  by  adrogation  if  this  were  not  accom- 
panied with  a  capitis  diminutio.  Credits  and  debts 
could  not  be  transferred  by  singular  succession. 
The  cases  of  universal  succession  were  limited,  and 
:he  notion  could  not  be  applied  and  made  effectual 
at  the  pleasure  of  individuals.  The  most  important 
cases  of  universal  succession  were  the  property  of 
a  deceased  person ;  as  hereditas,  bonorum  posses- 
sio,  fideicommissaria  hereditas,  and  others  of  the  like 
kind.  The  property  of  a  living  person  might  be 
transferred  in  this  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio, 
conventio  in  manum,  and  the  bonorum  emtio.*  In 
many  other  cases,  though  the  object  is  to  transfer  a 
whole  property,  it  is,  in  fact,  effected  by  the  transfer 
nl  the  several  things :  the  following  are  instances 
15 f  this  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a  whole  property, 
i)r  its  being  made  a  dos,  or  being  brought  into  a  so- 
cJetas,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditas  by  a  heres. 

The  notion  of  a  universal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  no- 
I'.on  of  the  hereditas,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
Attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
he  sacra.    Other  instances  of  universal  succession, 
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such  as  the  bonorum  possessio,  grew  out  of  the  no- 
tion of  the  hereditas  ;  and  it  was  found  convenient 
to  extend  it  to  other  cases,  such  as  adrogation. 
But,  as  already  observed,  the  extension  of  the  no- 
tion was  not  left  to  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  and. 
accordingly,  this  doctrine  was,  to  use  a  Roman 
phrase,  juris  publici. 

The  words  successio,  successoi,  surjcadere,  by 
themselves,  have  a  general  meaning,  and  cumprisf 
both  kinds  of  succession.  Sometimes  these  word&. 
by  themselves,  signify  universal  succession,  as  ap^ 
pears  from  the  context,'  and  by  such  expressioa«%  a$ 
heredes  ceterique  successores.  In  other  cases  the 
kind  of  succession  is  denoted  by  appropriate  word^, 
as  per  universitatem  succedere,  acquirers,  translre, 
in  universum  jus  succedere,  &jc.,  in  the  caseof  uni 
versal  succession ;  and  in  rem,  in  rei  dominium,  io 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere,  <Stc.,  in  the 
case  of  singular  succession. 

In  the  phrase  "  per  universitatem  succedere,"  the 
notion  01  universal  succession  is  not  directly  ex- 
pressed ;  for  the  phrase  has  immediate  reference 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  smgle  thing,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  word  universitas  that  we  express  the 
notion  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individual  thing  a 
effected  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  the  whole* 
SUCCESSOR.     {Vid,  SoccBssio.) 
SUCCINCTO'RIUM.     ( Vid.  Sobligaculum.) 
♦SUCCTNUM,  the  Latin  name  for  Amber,  founded 
on  the  belief  that  it  consisted  of  the  resinous  juice 
(succus)  of  certain  trees,  which  had  in  the  course  o! 
time  become  mineralized  in  the  earth.    (  Vid.  Elbc- 

TRUM.)^ 

♦SYC'ALIS  {(tvkMc),  "a  small  bird,  caOed  by 
the  Italians  Becquefigo.  Its  Latin  name  is  FiadnM. 
Brookes  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which  is  caUed  Vii- 
tiekaps  in  Yorkshire,  being  about  the  size  of  a  lin- 
net. He  alludes,  probably,  to  the  MotadUa  kyvdt 
is,  L."* 

♦SYC AMINOS  (avKOfuvoc).    {Vid.  Mobei.) 

♦SYCE  (ovKif\  the  fig-tree,  properly  called  ftaa 
Carica.  **  The  wild  fig-tree  is  called  Ipiveoiby  Ho- 
mer. The  avKTj  AiyvTrritj,  called  also  Kepavia,  is  the 
Ficus  religiosa  according  to  Stackhouse,  but  ac- 
cording to  Schneider  the  Ceratonia  tilijaoj  L,  or 
Carob-tree.  The  ovk^  'AXe^avdpeia  is  the  P^us 
amelanchier  according  to  Sprengel.  the  Lonucra 
Pyrcnaica  according  to  Stackhouse.  The  ffvtr,  'Iv- 
diKTi  is  the  Ficus  Indicoj  or  Banyaj  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Rkizopkora  manghy  or  Mangrove,  ac- 
cording to  Stackhouse.  The  Banyan^  or  Indian  ji^- 
tree,  is  noticed  by  Theophrastus,  riiny.  Strabo,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Athe 
naeus."* 

♦SYCOM'OROS  or -ON  (awKd|Uopoc,  -wX  the  Syc- 
amore-tree, or  Ficus  Sycomorus.    {Vid.  Mobka.) 

S YCOPHA'NTES  ((Ti>«o^»;rj;f ).  At  an  early  pe- 
riod in  Attic  history,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  figs.  Whether  it  was  made  in  a  time 
of  dearth,  or  through  the  foolish  policy  of  preserving 
to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  of  their  prodnc 
tions,  we  cannot  say.  It  appears,  however,  tlial 
the  law  continued  in  force  long  after  the  cause  ot 
its  enactment,  or  the  general  belief  of  it;  utility 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Attic  fig-growers  export- 
ed their  fruit  in  spite  of  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
To  inform  against  a  man  for  so  doing  was  consid- 
ered harsh  and  vexatious,  as  all  people  are  apt  u* 
think  that  obsolete  statutes  may  be  infringed  ir  th 
impunity.  Hence  the  term  <rvKofavTciv,  which  ori- 
ginally signified  to  lay  an  information  against  anctker 
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General  Jwitprudence  may  aim  b«  coasalt«J  as  to  Ibe  iTib)«ct  o! 
thii  article.)-^.  (Moore's  Ano.  Mineral.,  p.  JttS.)  -4.  (A«tuw. 
Append.,  s.  t.)— 5.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  5 ;  li.,  3  •  ir.,  2, 4.— Ui 
oacor.,  i.,  ISt.— EusUth.  ad  ll„  ri.,  4:ii3.— Hdaus.  h  |ipra>U  •  *  > 
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for  expo- Ung  figs,  came  to  be  applied  to  all  ill-na- 
tured, malicious,  groundless,  and  vexatious  accusa- 
tions. It  is  delmed  by  Suidas  -^evduc  nvoc  Karif- 
yopelv}  As  to  a  different  origin  of  the  word,  see 
B6ckh.» 

£vKo0avn7f,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  De- 
mosthenes, designated  a  person  of  a  peculiar  class, 
lot  capable  of  being  described  by  any  single  word 
n  our  language,  but  well  understood  and  apprecia- 
ed  by  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  in  conmion 
vith  our  sycophani^  but  was  a  happy  compound  of 
iie  common  barretor,  informer,  pettifogger,  bueybody, 
ogue,  liar,  and  slanderer,  llie  Athenian  law  per- 
litted  any  citizen  {rdv  fiov^^fuvov)  to  give  informa- 
tion against  public  offenders,  and  prosecute  them 
in  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  legis- 
lator to  encourage  the  detection  of  crime,  and  a 
reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  was  frequently 
given  to  the  successful  accuser.  Such  a  power, 
with  such  a  temptation,  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
unless  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  or 
the  vigilance  of  judicial  tribunals.  Unfortunately, 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the 
temper  of  the  judges  furnishcl  additional  incentives 
to  the  informer.  Eminent  statesmen,  orators,  gen- 
erals, magistrates,  and  all  persons  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, were  regarded  w^ith  jealousy  by  the  people. 
The  more  causes  came  into  court,  the  more  fees 
accrued  to  the  judges,  and  fines  and  confiscations 
enriched  the  pubhc  treasury.  The  prosecutor, 
therefore,  in  public  causes,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff 
in  civil,  was  looked  on  with  a  more  favourable  eye 
than  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of  success 
made  the  employment  a  lu'^rative  one.  It  was  not 
always  necessary  to  go  to  trial,  or  even  to  com- 
mence legal  proceedings.  The  timid  defendant  was 
glad  to  compromise  the  cause,  and  the  conscious 
delinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  prosecution  by 
paying  a  sum  of  money  to  his  opponent.  Thriving 
informers  found  it  not  very  difficult  to  procure  wit- 
nesses, and  the  profits  were  divided  between  them. 
According  to  Theophrastus,^  Athens  M'^as  full  of  Ai- 
'jwaoKoXuKuv  KOi  ?MTro6vrtJv  koI  ijfev^ofiapTVfHJv  kui 
avKOipavTuv  kqI  '^^evdoKTi.fiTfifxjv.  The  character  of 
the  avKOi^vrai  will  be  best  understood  by  the  ex- 
amples and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers. 
Arir<tophanes  directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
against  them.*  Demosthenes  says :  irovjjpov  6  ov- 
Ko^uvTTj^  Kui  puaKavov  Koi  i^LhiiTiov.*  ILvKo^avrelv 
TpiuKovra  fivdc  in  Lysias,*  signifies  "  to  extort  thirty 
minas  by  sycopkanl-like  practices."'  That  the  in- 
crease of  litigation  and  perjury  was  in  some  meas- 
uro  owing  to  the  establishment  of  clubs  and  politi- 
cal assi>ciations,  and  the  violence  of  party  spirit, 
may  be  gathered  from  various  passages  of  the  Attic 
writers.* 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  provide  a  remedy 
against  this  mischievous  class  of  men.  There  was 
a  }pa^  avKoi^vriac  tried  before  the  thesmothet®. 
Any  person  who  brought  a  false  charge  against 
another,  or  extorted  money  by  threat  of  legsd  pro- 
ceedings, or  suborned  false  witnesses,  or  engaged 
m  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  character  of  an  innocent 
man,  was  liable  to  this  ypa^pn-  He  might  also  be 
^•riYreeded  against  by  ^daiCt  hdei^ig,  uirayuy^,  trpo- 
\i\\,  or  uaayytKia.^  (See  articles  Phasis,  <Sm5.) 
1'he  xcvi.  w^as  an  dy«v  rifirjToc.  The  heaviest  pun- 
isbment  might  be  inflicted,  together  with  urifiia 
and  confiscation  of  property.    Besides  this,  if  any 


1  (Steph., ThMiur.,  8873,  b.)—t.  (Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  46.) 
—Z  (ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  3M,  b.)—4.  (Sec  particularly  Acharn.,  818 ; 
ATCf,  1410;  Plut.,  850)— 5.  (Do  Coren.,  307.— Compare  c,  Eu- 
bul.,  1309.)  — 6.  (c.  Evand.,  177,  ed.  Steph.)— 7.  (See  farther, 
l.fa.,  Ai7M-  KaraX.  AroX.,  171.— JEsch.,  De  Fals.  Leg..  36,  ed. 
Meph.  —  D^morth.,  De  Cor.,  291.  —Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  V,  M  ;  De 
R«ip.  Ath.,  i.,  4.)  — 8.  (Thiicyd.,  viii.,  64.— Dem.,  c.  Boot.,  De 
Dute,  lOlU  ;  o  PanUen.,  978;  c.  Zeuoth.,  885.)— 9.  (^sch.,  De 
Fal«  Leg.,  47,  ed.  Stejih.— Dem.   i.  Tbeucr.,  1325.) 


man  brought  a  criminal  charge  hgainsc  another,  anu 
neglected  to  prosecute  it  {ineieXdelv),  he  was  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  privi- 
[  lege  of  instituting  a  similar  proceeding  in  future, 
I  which  was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  urtfiia.^ 
I  The  same  consequence  followed  if  he  failed  to  ob- 
!  tain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  at  the  trial.   The  iirw 
\  teTua  in  civil  action  was  a  penalty  of  the  same  kind, 
I  and  liavmg  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  l^[al  process,  and  check  frivolous  and  un- 
just actions.    Such  were  the  remedies  provided  by 
law,  but  they  were  found  inefficacious  in  practice ; 
and  the  words  of  Aristophanes'  were  not  more  sc 
vere  than  true :  "  there  is  no  charm  against  the 
bite  of  a  avKot^vTri^y^ 

STKO«ANTrAS  rPA*H'.    {Vid.  Sycophantes.) 
SUDA'TIO,  SUDATO'RIUM.    {Vid.  Baths,  p. 
149.) 

♦SYENITES  LAPIS  (Ivmn/r  ^t%),  a  speciea 
of  stone  quarried  near  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
whence  its  name.  "  Of  this,'*  says  br.  Moore, 
'*  were  formed  those  celebrated  obelisks  described 
by  Pliny,  and  which  are  still  gazed  at  with  wondei 
either  in  Egypt  or  at  Rome.  This  stone  is  classed 
by  Winckelmann  with  granite,  of  which,  he  says, 
Egypt  furnished  two  varieties,  one  red  and  whitish, 
of  which  are  formed  these  obelisks  and  many  stat- 
ues; the  other  white  and  black,  peculiar,  as  he 
thinks,  to  Egypt."* 

SUFFRA'GIA  SEX.  {Vid.  Eqdites,  p.  416.) 
SUFFRA'GIUM,  a  vote.  At  Athens,  the  voting 
in  the  popular  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice 
was  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  is  ex- 
plained under  Chbirotonein  and  Psephos.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  people  weie 
always  polled  in  the  comitia  by  word  of  mouth,  tiii 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellarise  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (t»i.  Tabkl- 
LARiJB  Leqes),  when  the  ballot  by  means  of  tabellse 
was  introduced.  ( Vid.  Tabblla.)  Wunder,*  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  popular  assemblies  voted 
by  ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellarise,  but  that,  in- 
stead of  using  tabellae,  they  employed  stones  or  peb- 
bles (the  Greek  V^^ot),  and  that  each  voter  received 
two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  the  for- 
mer to  be  used  in  the  approval,  and  the  latter  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  measure.  The  voting  by  word 
of  mouth  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  elections 
and  trials,  and  the  use  of  pebbles  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.  That 
the  latter  mode  of  voting  was  adopted  in  earJy 
times  is  proved  by  many  passages  of  Dionysius, 
and  especially  by  x.,  41 :  ii^  6  Siifioq  airgru  raf  V^- 
<poV£,  oi  vettTaroi  tuv  TrarpiKluv — ra  dyyeia  tuv 
tl^^i^uv  Tohg  lx^'^<'^  d^ypovvTo ;  and  xi.,  52 :  kKe^^vaav 
KadiOKOv  TeOrfvai  virkp  rayf  noXeug  'Fufiaiav,  Koff  kKua- 
rrfif  ^v'A^u,  etc  ov  uKod^aovTa*  rd^  ^<^^.  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  used  with 
respect  to  voting,  as  suffragium  ferre,  mittere  in 
suffragia,  inire,  or  ire  in  suffragia,  which  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  sutfragium  probably  signified  some 
thing  which  was  put  by  the  hand  from  one  place 
into  another.  For  if  the  Romans  had  from  the  first 
been  polled  only  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  such  an  expression  as  suffragium  ferre 
would  have  been  used  when  they  had  nothing  to 
carry;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  such  word  as 
dicere  would  have  been  employed,  more  especially 
as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  tliose 
who  voted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not  go  up  one  by 
one  to  the  officer  who  received  the  voles,  but  re- 


1.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  548 ;  c.  Theocr.,  1322.)— 2.  (Pluiu.,  685.) 
—3.  {Vid.  Plainer,  Proc.  and  Kla§.,  i'..  164.— Meter.  Alt.  Proc-. 
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lua-Dcd  in  llieii  places,  and  were  asked  for  I  -iir 
«'otes  by  the  rogatores,  who  thence  derived  ti  iix 
,iame.  Besides  which,  the  word  suffragium  can 
scarcely  signify  the  same  as  sententia  or  vox.  The 
etymology  is  Mncertain,  for  the  opinions  of  those 
«*ho  connect  it  with  (f>pd^e(T6ai  or  fragor  do  not  de- 
serve notice.  Wander  thinks  that  it  may  possibly 
be  allied  with  suffrage^  and  signified  originally  an 
ankle-hone  or  knuckle-bone.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Leges  TabellariflB,  the  voting  with  stones  or  pebbles 
went  out  of  use.  For  farther  particulars  with  re- 
spect to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  see  Comitia,  p. 

295,    DiRIBITORES,    SiTULA,    TaBELLA,    TABELLARIiE 

Leges. 

Those  who  had  the  jus  suffragii,  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  en- 
j oy ing  magistracies,  were  citizens  opfimo  jure.  ( Vid. 
CiviTAS,  Rohan,  p.  261.) 

SUGGESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  {^ub  and  gero)^ 
and  is  specially  applied  :  1.  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people  in  the 
comitia.  (Vtrf.  Rostba.)  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.*  3.  To  the 
elevated  seat  from  which  ^he  emperor  beheld  the 
public  games,'  also  called  cubiculum.    {Vid.  Cubic- 

ULUM.) 

SUGGRUNDA'RIUM.     {Vid.  Funus,  p.  460.) 

STJI  HERE'DES.  (Vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p.  497, 
4i)8.) 

SULAI  {(7v?,ai).  When  a  Greek  state,  or  any  of 
iis  members,  had  received  an  injury  or  insult  from 
some  other  state  or  some  of  its  members,  and  the 
former  was  unwilling  or  not  in  a  condition  to  de- 
clare open  war,  it  was  not  unusual  to  give  a  com- 
mission or  grant  public  authority  to  individuals  to 
:riaVe  reprisals.  This  was  called  avXa^  or  ffO^a, 
3.'f5oTad.*  Polybius*  calls  it  M<pvp6v  or  (woia  Karay- 
)c?.leiv.  Thus,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  thought 
the  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty  with  them  by 
making  incursions  from  Pylus,  they  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  any  of  their  subjects  might  commit 
depredations  on  the  Athenians  {XnKeadai  tovc  'kdrj- 
vaiovq^).  Demosthenes*  declares  that  the  deputy 
captains  of  triremes  so  misbehaved  themselves  in 
foreign  countries,  plundering  everybody  they  came 
near,  that  no  Athenian  could  travel  safely  cJm  raf 
i'TTo  TovTuv  av&po^rj-^lfiag  koX  avT^ag  KareaKevaafieva^, 
where  uvdiwXrj^iag  refers  to  the  arrest  of  the  person, 
avkoQ  to  the  seizure  of  goods.  Suidas  explains  ov'kaL 
by  the  synonyme  <n;A.A^^f£?.  As  to  uv6po?,rplfiai  for 
another  purpose,  see  Phonos.  In  the  vavTLKrj  avy- 
ypatpTj  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,^  one  of  the 
conditions  is  that  goods  may  be  landed  only  5nov  av 
UT}  avXat  oaiv  *A6TfvaioiCj  "  where  no  hostilities  are 
exercised  against  Athenians."  The  people  of  Athens 
passed  a  special  decree  to  authorize  privateering ; 
and  when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  sift>- 
jeets,  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  de- 
termining whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  kept  or  restored,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it.*  The  ancient  practice  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  modern  one  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal.* 

SYLLOGEIS  (ffvAAoycfcf),  usually  called  IvXh)- 
yilg  Tov  irjuov,  or  the  collectors  of  the  people,  were 
special  commissioners  at  Athens,  who  made  out  a 
list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs  previously  to  its 
confiscation."  They  formed  an  ap;t^,"  and  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  after  the  dominion  of  the 


1.  (Tacit.,  Hiit.,  i.,  35.)  — 2.  (Suet.,  Jal.,  76.— Plia.,  Pane^., 
51.) — ^3.  (Demoith.,  c.  Lacrit.,  931.— Lysias,  c.  Niaim.,  185,  ed. 
Steph.)  — 4.  (i v.,  26,  36,  53.)  —  5.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  115.)— 6.  (De 
Coron.  Trierareh.,  1232.)  — 7.  (c.  Lacr.,  927.)  — 8.  (Dem..  c. 
Timocr.,  703.— Argtim.,  694,  695.)—  9.  (Ilarpocr.,  s.  v.  "SLiihii.— 
SchOmunn,  D«  Comil.,  284.— Id.,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  367.)— 10. 
'i  px  Rhet.,  u.  304,  Bckker.)^ll.  (llaipocr.,  s.  v.  SwAAoj-y ) 


Thirty  Tyrants.  It  appears  from  an  mscnptioi 
that  the  uv'X>Mytig  had  to  attend  to  the  sacred  ritst 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Athena  and  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence  Bockh  conjectures  that 
they  collected  or  sunmioned  the  citizens  to  cf  rtair 
sacred  rites,  in  which  the  people  were  feasted,  aoL 
that  from  this  circumstance  they  derived  theii 
name :  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  of  which  thc^ 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  list  for  the  purpost:  oi 
confiscation,  may  have  been  applied  to  these  public 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property  was  not  qr- 
frequently  divided  among  the  citizens.^ 

•SULPHUR.     {Vid.  Theion.) 

SULPrCIiE  LEGES.     {Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 

SYMBOLAION,  SYNALLAGMA,  SYNTHEGli 
{ovftl^TMiov,  avvuTJMyfia,  owd^Ktf),  are  all  words 
used  to  signify  a  contract,  but  are  distinguishable 
from  one  another.  Xvfi66Xaiov  is  used  of  contracts 
and  bargains  between  private  persons,  and  peculiar- 
ly of  loans  of  money.  Thus  av/i6aXeiv  cif  Mpd-o- 
dov  is  to  lend  upon  the  security  of  a  slave."  2wu>.- 
"karyiia  signifies  any  matter  negotiated  or  transacted 
between  two  or  more  persons,  whether  a  contract 
or  anything  else.'  IwO^kij  is  used  of  more  solemn 
and  important  contracts,  not  only  of  those  made 
between  private  individuals,  but  also  of  treaties  and 
conventions  between  kings  and  states.* 

As  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  having  written 
agreements  between  individual,  see  Syxgripbk 
National  compacts,  on  account  of  their  great  iin 
portance,  and  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  pre- 
serving evidence  of  them,  were  almost  ^Iways  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  commonly  inscribed  on  pillars 
or  tablets  of  some  durable  material.*  Upon  a 
breach,  or  on  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  the  pillar; 
were  taken  dovm.* 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  vrere  maintaic- 
able  at  Athens,  called  avfjidoXaitJv  (or  awOrjKuv)  tra? 
a6d(T€ug  dlKoi.''  Such  actions,  it  is  apprehendsd 
applied  only  to  express  contracts,  not  to  obligatioaa 
ex  delicto,  or  the  uKovoia  owaXXuyfiaTa  of  AiistotSe,' 
Thus,  if  I  had  promised  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  by 
a  certain  day,  and  failed  to  perform  that  promise, 
an  action  for  breach  of  contract  would  have  lain  at 
Athens.  But  if  my  cow  had  broken  my  neighbimrs 
fence,  my  obligation  to  repair  the  damage  would 
have  given  rise,  not  to  an  action  for  breach  of  con 
tract,  but  to  a  6iKn  /?Xa^»7f.*  On  the  other  hand, » 
dtKtj  pMdijg  would  lie  against  a  person  who  hai' 
committed  a  breach  of  contract ;  for  he  was  regard 
ed  as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pay  compensation 
to  the  party  injured.  Therefore  Dionysodonis,  who 
had  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  of  a  vavrtxi 
avyypa^,  had  a  diKfj  pXuCrfc  brought  against  him  b> 
the  persons  who  lent  him  money  on  his  ship."  The 
Athenian  law  frequently  gave  an  option  between 
various  forms  of  action.  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable that  the  dixij  cfwdffxQv  napaSuaeuf  was 
only  one  species  of  the  dUy  ^Xd6rfc,  and  the  name 
one  of  a  less  technical  kind.  Wherever  a  debt  had 
become  due  to  a  man  by  reason  of  some  prenoua 
contract,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  the  option 
between  an  action  of  debt  Ctpcotif)  and  one  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  same  observation  \rill 
apply  to  the  diKat  TrapaKarad^KtfCi  apyvpiov,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  main  point  of  differ- 
ence might  be  this:  that  in  a  general  action  for 


1.  (Corpus  Inacr.  Grac.,  No.  99,  p.  157, 1S8 ;  No.  157,  ^MJLJ 
— S.  (Dem.,  c.  Aphob.,  82S ;  c.  Zenoth.,  884. ;  c.  Phonn.,  9$T 
c.  Tiiiioth.,  1185;  c.  Diony*.,  1284.)  —3.  (Dem.,  r.  OoeL, JA^ 
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251 ;  c.  AriBtoff.,  774. —  D inarch.,  c  Demosth.,  101,  ed.  fifph-) 
—5.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  23,  47.— Vu«.  Aristoph.,  Ach.,  727.)-e  (De- 
mosth., Pro  Megalop.,  209.)  — 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ti.,  IM;  li*' 
31.)~8.  (Ethic.  Nicom.,  v.,  4.)— 9.  (Meier,  Alt. Pnoc.,  »"6.*i*- 
—10.  (Demoalh.,  1282.- Seo  aim  Pro  Phorm  ,950^  *  (iOlirf- 
1240.^ 


SYMBOLON.  APO,  DIKAl. 


SYMPHYTON. 


Dreach  uf  contract,  the  plaintiffwent  for  unliquidated 
.iamagcs,  which  the  court  had  to  assess ;  whereas, 
upon  a  claim  to  recover  a  debt  or  sum  certain,  or  a 
specific  chattel,  the  court  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  it  jr  not ;  the  ayuv  was  aTifitfTo^.  All  such  ac- 
tions were  tried  before  the  ^eafwdirat.^ 

*OfjtoXoyla  appears  to  be  a  word  of  less  technical 
nature  than  ovvO^kv,  though  (as  we  might  expect 
in  words  of  this  sort)  they  are  oftpn  used  indiffer- 
ently. Grammarians  make  them  synonymous.' 
"Zvud^KOc  izoiiiaBoA  or  rideadai  furd  tivoq  is  to  make 
an  agreement  with  any  one ;  iftfiivetv  raZc  awd^Kat^, 
to  abide  by  it ;  vTvepSaivetv  or  rraptiSaivetVf  to  break 
or  transgress.  Here  we  may  observe  that  awOijKcu 
IS  constantly  used  in  the  plural  instead  of  mwd^Ktit 
the  only  difference  being  that  strictly  the  former 
signifies  the  terms  or  articles  of  agreement,  in  the 
same  manner  as  dioB^Kcu,  the  testanurUary  disposi- 
iions^  is  put  for  dioB^Kif,  the  will.  ^iffiSoXov  also 
signifies  a  compact  or  agreement,  but  had  become 
(in  Attic  parlance)  obsolete  in  this  sense,  except  in 
the  expression  ^Uai  utco  avfidoTujv.  {Vid.  Symbo- 
LON,  &c.) 

STMBOAAraN  HAPABA'SEOS  AlKH.  (Vid. 
Symbolaion.; 

DTMBOAQN.  AHO,  AIKAI  {avfiSdTiov,  airo,  dUat). 
Tlie  ancient  Gruek  states  had  no  well-defined  inter- 
national law  for  the  protection  of  their  respective 
members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops  of  robbers 
used  to  roam  about  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  commit  aggressions  upon  individuals,  who  in 
their  turn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Even  when  the  state  took  upon 
itself  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  its  members,  a 
violent  i  emedy  was  resorted  to,  such  as  the  giving 
authority  to  take  avXa  or  (waia,  a  sort  of  nation^ 
distress.  As  the  Greeks  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  a  closer  intercourse  sprang  up  among  them, 
disputes  between  the  natives  of  different  countries 
were  settled  (whenever  it  was  possible)  by  friendly 
.legotiation.  It  soon  began  to  be  evident  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if,  instead  of  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  such  disputes  could  be 
decided  by  legal  process,  either  in  the  one  country 
or  the  other.  Among  every  people,  however,  the 
laws  were  so  framed  as  to  render  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  more  favourable  to  a  citizen  than  to  a 
foreigner ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  disadvantage- 
ous, and  often  dangerous,  to  sue  a  man,  or  be  sued 
by  him,  in  his  own  country.  The  most  friendly  re- 
lation might  subsist  between  two  states,  such  as 
avfuiaxia  or  kniyafiia,  and  yet  the  natives  of  each 
be  exposed  to  this  disadvantage  in  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse. To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  special  agreement,  declaring  the 
conditions  upon  which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally 
administered.  International  contracts  of  this  kind 
were  called  avfdohi,  defined  by  Suidas  thus :  mwd^- 
Kat  uc  uv  i^X^Xai^  al  ir6?.eig  ^ifievai  TaTTuai  rolg 
ro\lrati\  uote  didovoL  koL  TiOfiSavtiv  ra  SUaia ;  and 
the  causes  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts 
were  called  SUsi  airb  <yvfi66hjv.  The  more  constant 
and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  any 
two  nations,  the  more  necessary  would  it  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  system  of  international 
lurisprudence.  Commercial  people  would  stand  in 
iced  of  it  the  most.  Aristotle  mentions  the  Tus- 
.Mins  and  Carthaginians  as  having  avfi6oXa  Trepl  tov 
Hif  adiKeiv.^  No  such  agreement  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  we  know  but  little  about  the  terms  that 
A  ere  usually  prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems 
i#»  have  been  the  principle  that  actrr  sequitur  forum 


I.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  67, 184,493-497,510.)  -2.  (Ilarpocr.,  •. 
Aaov6cr(jraTov. — Suidaa,  •.  v.  ^vi'0^Ktj.)—3.  (PMit.,  lii.,  1,3, 
'I  5,  10  ) 


rci ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  nmst  have 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  Liberty  of  per- 
son and  protection  of  property  would  no  doubt  be 
secured  to  the  foreigner  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  npo^evo^  to  see  that  these 
rights  were  respected.  A  common  provision  was, 
that  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  might  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  other  country,  or  to  that  of 
some  third  state  mutually  agreed  upon.^  This  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  practice  which  had  grown 
up,  of  referring  national  quarrels  to  the  arbitration 
of  some  individual  or  third  state.* 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty,  they 
required  it  to  be  approved  of  and  finally  ratified  by 
a  jury  of  the  heliaea,  under  the  direction  of  the  thes- 
mothetae.  Hence  Pollux'  says  of  those  magistrates, 
Ttt  avfi6ohi  Tu  npog  toc  woXetf  Kvpovaiv.  The  other 
contracting  state  was  therefore  compelled  to  send 
an  envoy  to  Athens,  with  power  to  conclude  the 
treaty  (if  he  thought  fit)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and 
settled  by  the  thesmothete  and  jurors.  Most  of  the 
people  with  whom  the  Athenians  had  to  deal  were 
either  subject  or  inferior  to  them,  and  were  content 
to  acquiesce  in  the  above  regulation.  Philip,  how- 
ever, would  not  submit  to  it,  and  demanded  that 
the  terms  should  receive  final  ratification  in  Mace- 
donia. This  demand  is  made  the  subject  of  com 
plaint  by  Demosthenes.* 

The  name  of  SUai  uiro  avfi66?Mv  was  given  also 
to  the  causes  which  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  sent 
to  be  tried  at  Athens.*  This  fact  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Bockh,  but  there  is  not  much  reason 
for  doubting  it.  It  is  true  that  the  expression  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  causes,  not  between  an 
Athenian  and  a  foreigner,  but  between  two  foreign- 
ers ;  and  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  object  of  the 
Athenians  in  bringing  such  causes  to  Athens  was, 
not  to  give  the  allies  a  better  or  speedier  means  uf 
obtaining  justice,  but  to  secure  certain  advantages 
to  the  imperial  city.*  It  is,  however,  not  improba- 
ble that  the  arrangement  was  called  a^fidohi  for  the 
very  purpose  of  softening  the  harshness  of  the  meas- 
ure, by  giving  an  honourable  name  to  that  which, 
in  reality,  was  a  mark  of  servitude.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  confederate  states  were  called  avfiftaxot^ 
alliesy  while  in  point  of  fact  they  w^ere  rather  vx^ 
Kooi^  or  subjects. 

These  causes  were  tried  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  voyage  to  Athens  was  more  convenient, 
and  (like  all  other  dUai  uko  avfi56?Mv)  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothets.  We  have  but 
one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us,  viz., 
the  speech  of  Antiphon  on  the  death  of  Herodes, 
where  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant  are 
natives  of  Mytilene.' 

As  to  the  (ji'fitjoXa  given  to  the  jurors,  see  Dicab- 

TBS. 

SYMBOULOI  {ovfi6ovh)i).     { Vid.  Pabbdboi.) 
SYMMORl A  {Gv/Jifiopia).    ( Vid.  Eisphoba,  p.  392 , 
Tribbabchia.) 

•SYM'PHYTON  (trv/i^rov),  a  plant  having  heal- 
ing properties,  Wallwort  or  Comfrey.  The  name 
is  derived  from  its  great  efficacy  in  healing  wounds, 
causing,  as  it  were,  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  grow 
together  rapidly  :  hence  the  language  of  Pliny . 
"  ViUneribus  sanandis  tania  prtcslantia  est,  ut  earncs 
quoque,  dura  coquuntur,  conglutinet  addila:  undc  cl 
Graci  nomen  imposuere."  The  first  species  of  Dios- 
corides  was  the  avfu^rov  irerpaiovj  which,  accord 
ing  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Coris  Monspelicnsis.     Pliny 


1.  (Etym-Magn.,  §. ».  'EKKXtrroi  T<iXt$.)— 2  (Thucyc  i..  34, 
8,  140 ;  v.,  41 ;  Tii.,  18.  —  Schflmann,  Ant.  Jar.  Pub.  Gi.,  367.) 
-3.  (viii.,  88.)— 4.  (De  Ilalon.,  78.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii., 
63.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Do  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  16.)  -7.  (Haqiocr.,  ■.  v.  Srfft- 
foXa.  —  Thucyd.,  i.,  77,  c.  nor.  G«ller.  —  Plainer,  Proc.  and 
Klcg.,  i..  lOS-1 14.— Meier,  All.,  Proc.,  67, 773.— Wachimuih,  I. 
1    q1  133  ;  II.,  i.,  m.-SchOmann,  Ant.  Jar.  Pub.  Gr.,  776.) 


SUMTUARI.J5  JLEGES. 


syNDicos. 


4ayo  ihis  species  was  called  Alum  by  the  Romans. 
The  second  specie  b  of  Dioscorides,  which  Apuleius 
says  was  called  Consolida  by  the  Romans,  was  in 
all  pnibability  the  Symphyton  officinale,  or  Comfort.^ 

SYMPOSiON  (tmiTTOfftov).     {Vid.  Symposium.) 

SUMTUA'RIifi  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  passed  to  prevent  inordinate  expense  {sunuus) 
in  banquets,  dress,  6lc*  In  the  states  of  antiquity 
\i  was  considered  the  duty  of  governicent  to  put  a 
check  upon  extravagance  in  the  private  expenses 
of  persons,  and  among  the  Romans  in  particular  we 
fmd  traces  of  this  in  the  laws  attributed  to  the  kings 
and  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  disciplina  or  cura  morum,  punish- 
ed by  the  nota  cemoria  all  persons  guilty  of  what 
was  then  regarded  as  a  luxurious  mode  of  living :  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
;  Vid.  Nota  Cbnsoria,  p.  665.)  But  as  the  love  of 
luxury  greatly  increased  with  the  foreign  conquests 
of  the  Republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, various  leges  Sumtuarie  were  passed  at  differ- 
ent times  with  the  object  of  restraining  it.  These, 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
*heir  object,  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic 
ihey  were  virtually  repealed.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them,  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 

Oppia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Oppius  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  Ti.  Sempronius,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  316,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  half  an  oun'ce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  ditferent  colours,  nor  ride 
:n  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a 
uhIo  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  repealed  twenty  years  afterward,* 
w  hence  we  frequently  find  the  lex  Orchja  mention- 
'I  ;is  the  first  lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus*  speaks  of 
0;)|na;  leges. 

Orchia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Orchius  in 
f  he  third  year  after  the  censorship  of  Cato,  B.C.  181, 
limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  enter- 
tainments.* It  appears  that  M.  Cato  was  at  first 
opposed  to  this  law,  but  afterward  supported  it.* 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannius  B.C. 
161,  limited  the  sums  which  were  to  be  spent  on 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than  100 
asses  should  be  spent  on  certain  festivals  named  in 
the  lex,  whence  it  is  called  Ccnlussis  by  Lucilius; 
that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  month  not  more  than 
30  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not  more  than 
10  asses  should  be  expended :  also,  that  no  other 
fowl  but  one  hen  should  be  served  up,  and  that  not 
fattened  for  the  purpose.' 

DiDiA,  passed  B.C.  143,  extended  the  lex  Fannia 
to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  only 
those  who  gave  entertainments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  are  not, 
however,  told  in  what  these  consisted.* 

LiciNiA  agreed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the  lex 
Fannia,  and  was  brought  forward,  we  are  told,  that 
there  might  be  the  authority  of  a  new  law  upon 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  lex  Fannia  was  begin- 
ning to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  200  asses  to  be 
.spent  on  entertainments  upon  marriage  days,  and 
un  other  days  the  same  as  the  lex  Fannia:  also, 
that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  served  up 
more  than  three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one  pound  of 
salt  meat.*  Gellius**  states  that  this  law  was 
brought  forward  b'y  P.  Licinius  Crabsus,  but  we  do 

1.  (Dioscor.,  It.,  0,  JO.— Adama,  App«ad.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (GeUiat, 
II.,  24  ;  XX.,  1.)— 3.  (Liv..  xxxiv.,  I,  8.— Val.  Max.,  ix.,  1,  (f  3.)— 
I.  (Ann.,  iii.,*'33,  34.)-5.  (Ma^rob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  13.)— 6  (Fealus, 
1.  V.  Pcrcunctatimi  and  Obsonitavere.)— 7.  (Uell..  ii.,  24.— Ma- 
rrob.,  Sat ,  1.  c— Plin.,  II.  N.,  x.,  60,  s.  71.)— 8.  (Maciob.,  1.  c.) 
-9.  (GeU  ,  Macrob.,  11.  cc.)— 10.  (1.  c.) 
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not  know  at  what  time,  probably,  however,  ji  aa 
praetorship,  B.C.  103. 

CoBNELXA.  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.C.  8l, 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Faii- 
nian  and  Licinian  laws.  Like  these,  it  regulated 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.^  Extravagance  in 
funerals,  which  had  been  forbidden  even  in  tbc 
Twelve  Tables,*  was  also  restrained  by  a  law  of 
SuUa.*  It  was  probably  the  same  law  which  deter* 
mined  how  much  might  be  spent  upon  monuments.* 

.^Emilia,  proposed  by  the  consul  .£milius  Lepi- 
dus  B.C.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expenses  of  enter- 
tainments, but  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
was  to  be  used.*  Pliny*  and  Aurelius  Victor'  as- 
eribe  this  law  to  the  consulship  of  M.  .£milius 
Scaurus,  B.C.  115.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  two  j£milian  leges  on  the  subject 

Antia,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Antiiu 
Resto,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  entenain- 
ments,  enacted  that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magis- 
trate elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses  of  certain  persons.  This  law,  however, 
was  little  observed ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antios 
never  dined  out  afterward,  that  he  might  not  se^ 
his  own  law  violated. 

Julia,  proposed  by  the  dictator  C.  Julius  Caesai, 
enforced  the  former  sumtuary  laws  respecting  en- 
tertainments, which  had  fallen  into  disuse.*  Julius 
Caesar  adopted  strong  measures  to  carry  this  law 
into  execution,  but  it  was  violated  when  he  was  ab- 
sent from  Rome.*  He  stationed  officers  in  the 
provision-market  to  seize  upon  all  eatables  forbid 
den  by  the  law,  and  sometimes  sent  lictors  and  sol 
diers  to  banquets  to  take  everytliing  which  was  not 
allowed  by  the  law."  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  this 
law  in  two  of  his  epistles." 

Julia,  a  lex  of  Augustus,  aUowed  SOD  S4  sterces 
to  be  expended  upon  festivals  on  dies  profe^ti,  300 
upon  those  on  the  calends,  ides,  nones,  and  some 
other  festive  days,  and  lOOO  upon  marriage  feasts 
There  was  also  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius, 
by  which  as  much  as  from  300  to  2000  sesterces 
were  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  entertainments, 
the  increase  being  made  with  the  hope  of  securing 
thereby  the  observance  of  the  law." 

Tiberius  attempted  to  check  extravagance  in 
banquets  ;"  and  a  senatus  consultom  was  passed  la 
his  reign  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  luxury, 
which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  employed  exceps 
for  sacred  purposes,  and  also  prohibited  the  use  ul 
silk  garments  to  men.**  This  sumtuary  law,  how 
ever,  was  but  little  observed,"  Some  regulations 
on  the  subject  were  also  made  by  Nero,'*  aqd  by 
succeeding  emperors,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  little  or  no  avail  in  checking  the  increasing  k)ve 
of  luxury  in  dress  and  food.*' 

SYN ALLAGMA  (owaX^y^a).    ( Vid.  Symbolai- 

ON.) 

STPKAHTOZ  EKKAHSIA  {a^KTi^ro^  l''^ 
eia).     {Vid.  Eoclesia,  p.  383.) 

SYNDICOS  (ffih^Aicof),  an  advocait,  is  frequently 
nsed  as  synonymous  with  the  word  awrf^tptK^  ^ 
denote  any  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another, 
whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere.  2»A- 
/texv,  also,  is  used  indiflTerently  with  cwiiyopnf  or 
mtvayuvU^eoBai}^    Thus  the  five  public  advocates, 


1.  (OeU.,  Macnb.,  11.  oe.)-S.  (Cic,  0e  I«ir-.  u- S3-SS)~3 
(Plut.,  SuU.,  8S.)-4.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  zii.,  SS,  90.)-^.  (GcU.,  Ma 
crob.,  II.  cc.)— a.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  57,  a.  7a.>— 7.  (De  Vir.  Ill,  7«^ 
—  8.  (Dion  Caw.,  xliii.,  25.)  — 9.  (Ckj.  ad  Att.,  xiii., '.)  —  !• 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  43.) -11.  (ad  Fam.,  vii.,  «!;  ix„  15.>-11  (Cell 
I.  c.  —  Suet.,  OcUT.,  84.)  — 13.  (Soet.,  Tib.,  34.)  - 14.  (Tk=1 
Ann.,  ii.,  33.— Dion  Cms.,  Iwi.,  15.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iu«  51 
53.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  16.)— 17.  (Plainer,  Exercit.  U.  de  Leg 
Sumt.  Rom.,  1752.- Ikixmann,  Dissert.  Antiquar.-jand.  de  Lec 
Rom.  Sumt.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1818.)— 18.  (Andoc.,  De  Mytf.,  18- •■ 
Steph.— Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  680 :  c  ZenoUi..  885  r  c.  Sirph 
1127.) 


SYNEDROl. 


syNEGOKOS 


^ho  ^ere  appointed  to  defend  the  ancient  laws  be- 
bre  the  court  of  heliasts  when  an  amendment  or 
a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed,  are 
called  both  ovvdtKot  and  aw^yopoi.  As  to  them, 
see  NouoTRBTBs,  and  also  Schomann,  De  Comit., 
265 ;  Ant.  Jur.  Puhl  Gr.,  228.  The  name  of  avvdf 
KOi  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  applied  to  those 
orators  who  were  sent  by  the  state  to  plead  the 
cause  of  their  countrymen  before  a  foreign  tribunal. 
i£schines,  fur  example,  was  appointed  to  plead  be- 
fore the  Aniphictyonic  council  on  the  subject  of  the 
i^lian  temple ;  but  a  certain  discovery  having  been 
nade  not  very  creditable  to  his  patriotism,  the 
court  of  Areopagus  took  upon  themselves  to  remove 
him,  and  appoint  Hyperides  in  his  stead.^  These 
extraordinaiy  advocates  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Pylagorae,  or  ordinary  Amphictyonic  dep- 
uties." There  were  other  ovvdiKoiy  who  acted  rather 
as  magistrates  or  judges  than  as  advocates,  though 
they  probably  derived  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  appointed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  state.  These  were  extraordinary 
functionaries,  created  from  time  to  time  to  exercise 
a  jurisdiction  in  disputes  concerning  confiscated 
\.  operty;  as  when,  for  instance,  an  information 
A  as  laid  against  a  man  for  having  in  his  possession 
the  goods  of  a  condemned  criminal,  or  which  were 
liable  to  be  seized  in  execution  on  behalf  of  the 
state ;  or  when  the  goods  of  a  convict  having  been 
confiscated,  a  claim  was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or 
other  creditor  having  a  lien  thereupon,  to  have  his 
debt  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds.  Such  a  claim 
was  called  heirlaKrjfj^ay  and  to  prosecute  it  hem- 
(TK^fdadai*  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  speeches  of  Lysias,  De  Publ.  Pecun.j  De  Nic. 
Fratr.  Pecun.^  De  Aristoph.  Pecun.t  and  more  espe- 
cially p.  149,  151,  164,  ed.  Steph.  The  first  ap- 
pointment of  these  judicial  avvdiKoi  took  place  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  and  one  of  their 
duties  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  informations 
»rom  the  ^vXapxoi  against  those  persons  who  had 
served  in  the  cavalry  during  the  interregnum,  and 
who,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  were  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  they 
had  received  for  that  service.*  {Vid.  SvNsaoRGs.) 
SY'NEDROI  ( avvedpoi ),  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  any  council  or  any  body  of  men  who 
sat  together  to  consult  or  deliberate.  The  congress 
of  Greeks  at  Salamis  is  called  avvedpiov.*  Frequent 
reference  is  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Greeks,  to  koivov  tuv  'EAAj/voiv  avvidpioVf  at  Cor- 
inth, Thermopylffi,  or  elsewhere.*  When  the  new  al- 
liaifce  of  the  Athenians  was  formed,  after  B.C.  377, 
upon  fair  and  more  equitable  principles  than  the  for- 
mer, the  several  states  who  were  included  therein 
were  expressly  declared  to  be  independent,  and  a 
congress  was  held  at  Athens,  to  which  each  of  the 
allied  states  sent  representatives.  The  congress 
was  called  avvidpiov,  and  the  deputies  avvedpoiy  and 
the  sums  furnished  by  the  allies  avvrd^eit,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful  name  of  ^^po^t  or  trib- 
ute.^ Many  allusions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
by  the  orators,  especially  Isocrates,  who  strongly 
urges  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  league  was  .formed,  and  renounce  all  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  their  old  supremacy."  Per- 
haps the  avvtdpoi  mentioned  in  the  oath  of  the  Ai^ 
maarai  are  the  Athenian  members  of  this  congress.' 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject  of  this  con- 


1.  (Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  971,  S7S.)— 2.  (Schumann,  De  Co- 
ait.,  S31 ;  Ant.  Jar.  Pab.  Or.,  357.)  —3.  (Ilarpocr.  ami  Suidaa, 
C  ▼.)  —  4.  (Lysiai,  Pro  Mant.,  146,  ed.  Steph.  —  Harpocr.,  a.  ▼. 
£ov6(jroi.— Moier,  Ati.  Proc.,  110.— Schflmann,  De  Comit.,  310.) 
—  5.  (Herod.,  viil,  75,  79.)  — 6.  (iEsch.,  c.  Ctcsiph.,  62,  ed. 
3teph  — Demoath.,  TIcpi  nav  it(M  *A>f^avi5pov.  215.)  —7.  (liar- 
pncr.,  ».  r.— Plut.,  Sol.,  15.)— «.  (De  Pace,  165,  cd.  Steph.)— «. 
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federacy,  see  SchSmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Puhl.  Gt.,  4U1.— 
Bockh,  Slaatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  449.— Thirlwall,  Hist 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.,  p.  42,  203. 

The  name  of  avvidpiov  was  given  at  Athens  to 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  of 
Areopagus  ;*  or  to  the  place  where  they  transacted 
business,  their  hoard  or  council-room." 

SYNEGORICON  {awvyopiKov).    {Vid.  Syneoo- 

S08.) 

SYNEGOROS  {avvvyopog)  may  be  translated  an 
advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  translation  will 
convey  to  the  English  reader  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  the  Greek  word  strictly  bears. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Athenian 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance ;  but,  on  the 
increase  of  litigation,  the  sciences  of  law  and  rhet- 
oric began  to  unfold  themselves,  and  men  who  had 
paid  no  attention  to  these  were  unable  to  compete 
with  more  experienced  opponents.  To  con.sult  a 
friend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
means  of  preparing  a  defence,  were  obvious  expe- 
dients. It  was  but  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  by  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thus  sprang  up,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  chamber-counsel,  who  receiv 
ed  money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  legal  ad- 
vice to  those  who  consulted  them.  Of  this  class 
Antiphon  was  the  first  who  acquired  any  celebrity. 
Lysias,  Iseus.  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable 
incomes  by  speech-writing.  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engage- 
ments  in  public  business  forced  him  to  relinquish  il. 
These  persons  were  called,  not  awijyopoi,  but  Xoyo- 
ypdi^ij  a  name  applied  to  Demosthenes  reproach- 
fully by  his  rival,  who  accuses  him  also  of  betraying 
his  clients  by  showing  the  speeches  which  he  had 
vnitten  to  the  adversary.*  Still,  whatever  assisi 
ance  the  party  might  have  received  out  of  court,  the 
law  which  compelled  him  to  appear  in  person  al 
the  trial  remained  in  force ;  although  the  prohibi* 
tion  to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  if 
the  party  was  labouring  under  illness,  or  through 
any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  unable  to  con- 
duct his  own  cause  without  manifest  disadvantage, 
he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court)  procure  a  rel- 
ative or  friend  to  speak  for  him.  Thus,  when  Mil- 
tiades  was  impeached  for  treason,  and  by  reason  of 
a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter  into  court,  and  his 
brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the  people  on  his  be- 
half So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill,  his  son  Aphareua 
spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about  the  avrldoaii. 
And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leocha- 
res,  we  see'  that  the  son  conducts  his  father's  cause. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  party  was  expected  to  address 
the  court  himself;  for  the  judges  liked  to  form  an 
opinion  of  him  from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanour ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  ability, 
he  would  open  the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech, 
and  then  ask  permission  for  his  friend  to  come  for- 
ward.* This  was  seldom  refused ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  orators,  the  practice  was  so  well  established 
that  the  principal  speeches  in  the  cause  were  not 
unfrequently  made  by  the  advocate.  The  defences 
by  Demosthenes  of  Ctesiphon  against  i£schines,  and 
of  Phanus  against  Aphobus,  may  be  cited  as  exam- 
^es.  In  both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demos- 
thenes was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants 
themselves ;  and  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 


1.  (JEach.,  c.  Timarrh.,  13.  — Dinarch.,  c.  Qcni(«th..  91.  e« 
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ttie  advocate  was  looked  upon  with  more  favour  on 
this  very  accouni ;  for,  as  no  fees  were  allowed  to 
be  taken,  a  speaknr  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
who  had  nn  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the 
3av.se  of  another  person.  Hence  we  find  in  most 
of  the  avvif-yopiKol  Xoyoi  that  the  speaker  avows 
what  his  motives  are ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  is 
connected  by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  slake 
M  the  matter  at  issue  between  theni.^  In  the  cause 
t(,^ainst  Leochares  above  cited,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sun  had  an  equal  interest  with  his  father  in  preserv- 
ing the  inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  advocate  from  taking  fees  under  peril 
•f  a  ypa^  before  the  thesmolhetae,*  made  no  pro- 
vision (and  perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  make  an 
effective  provision)  against  an  influence  of  a  more 
pernicious  kind,  viz.,  that  of  political  association, 
which  induced  men  to  support  the  members  of  their 
club  or  party  without  the  least  regard  for  the  right 
or  justice  of  the  case.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions 
by  the  orators  to  the  ipyaarfipLa  avKofavruv,  fwxOv 
ouv  dvOpoiTXJV  owcaTTiKbTiiVy  napaaKEvag  Adyov,  fiap- 
Tvpuv^  (TvvupoTuVf  all  which  expressions  have  refer- 
ence to  that  system  of  confederation  at  Athens  by 
which  individuals  endeavoured  to  influence  and  con- 
trol the  courts  of  justice.  {Vid.  Eranos,  Svcophan- 
TEs.*)  That  friends  were  often  requested  to  plead, 
not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the  party,  but  in 
order  that  by  their  presence  they  might  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  bench,  is  evident  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  orators.  In  some  cases  this  might 
be  a  i)erfectly  legitimate  course,  as  where  a  defend- 
ant, charged  with  some  serious  crime,  called  a  man 
i>f  high  reputation  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  pledge 
himself  thereby  that  he  believed  the  charge  was 
uroundless.  With  such  view  iEschines,  on  his  trial 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  prayed  the  aid  of 
Eubulus  and  Phocion,  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
previously  called  as  a  witness.* 
On  criminal  trials,  the  practice  with  respect  to 


penalty  of  a  thousand  drachms,  or  the  aTifia  ic 
quent  upon  a  failure  to  get  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 
Here  we  must  distinguish  between  an  advocate  and 
a  joint  prosecutor.  The  latter  stood  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  as  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co-plaintill 
in  a  civil  action.  The  names  of  both  would  appeal 
in  the  bill  {iyKXiffta)^  both  would  attend  the  uvMpc 
au:^  and  would,  in  short,  have  the  same  rights  and 
liabilities  ;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  having  priority 
in  certain  matters  of  form,  such  as  the  irpuroXoyia, 
In  the  proceeding  against  the  law  of  Leptines  there 
were  two  prosecutors,  Aphepsion  and  Ctesippus,  the 
son  of  Chabrias  ;  each  addressed  the  court,  Aphep- 
sion first,  as  being  the  elder ;  each  bad  his  advo- 
cate, the  one  Phormio,  the  other  Demosthenes,  viiio 
tells  us  in  the  exordium  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
speak  partly  from  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  law,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  son  of  Chabrias, 
who  would  have  been  deprived  of  certain  privileges 
inherited  from  his  father  if  the  law  had  taken  effect.' 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  law  which  limited 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as  advo- 
cates, either  in  public  or  private  causes.  There 
was,  however,  this  practical  limitation,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speaking  to  either  party  was  meas- 
ured by  the  clepsydra,  if  either  chose  to  employ  a 
friend  to  speak  for  him,  he  subtracted  so  much  front 
the  length  of  his  own  speech  as  he  meant  to  leave 
for  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  whole  time  allowed 
was  precisely  the  same,  whatever  the  number  of 
persons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both  parties  were 
usually  allowed  to  make  two  speeches,  the  plaintifl^ 
beginning,  the  defendant  following,  tlien  the  plaintiff 
replying,  and,  lastly,  the  defendant  again.  These 
are  (»ften  called  Tioyoi  npoTcpoi  and  vortpoi  respect- 
ively, but  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cwit- 
yopiai  or  devrcpo^oylai^  which  might,  and  usually 
did,  immediately  follow  the  speech  of  the  party  io 
whose  favour  they  were  made,  though  as  a  matter 
of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient  sometimes 
to  reserve  the  speech  of  the  advocate  for  the  reply, 
in  which  case  the  avvTjyopLKo^  Xoj  of  and  ll  e  vcrtpQ{ 


advocates  was  much  the  same  as  in  civil  actions, ;  TJtyo^  would  be  the  same.' 


only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
have  several  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  naterially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
uaayyeXiaj  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advocates 
(i-alled  avvyyopoij  ovvSlkoi^  or  KarqyopoL)  to  manage 
the  prosecution.  Thus  Pericles  was  appointed,  not 
at  his  own  desire,  to  assist  in  the  impeachment  of 
Cimor  *  Public  prosecutors  were  chosen  by  the 
people  lo  brmg  to  irial  Demosthenes,  Aristogiton, 
and  others,  charged  with  having  received  bribes 
from  Harpalus.*  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the 
accuser  or  prosecutor  {Karnyopo^)  was  a  distinct 
person  from  the  aw^yopo^j  who  acted  only  as  aux- 
iliary to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  aw^yo- 
f)Of  p(!rformed  the  most  important  part  at  the  trial, 
as  Anytus  and  Lycon  are  said  to  have  done  on  the 
trial  of  Socrates,  wherein  Melitus  was  prosecutor ; 
or  it  might  be  that  he  performed  a  subordinate  part, 
iiaking  only  a  short  speech  in  support  of  the  prose- 
cution, like  those  of  Lysias  against  Epicrates,  Er- 
•jfocles,  and  Philocrates,  which  are  called  kiriXoyoi. 
But,  however  this  might  be,  he  was  in  point  of  law 
'in  auxiliary  only,  and  was  neither  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  reward  (if  any)  given  by  the  law  to  a  success- 
ful accuser,  nor  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 


I.  (Vid.  the  opening  of  the  speeches  of  Isteus,  De  Nicort.  her. 
ind  Do  Philoct.  her.  — iBocruteB,  c.  Euthyn.,  and  Demosthenet, 
3.  Androl.)— 2.  (Demoslh.,  c.  Stcph.,  ll37.)--3.  (Reiske.  Index 
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'»e  Fals.  Leg.,  61,  52,  ed.  Sieph.)  —  5.  (Plut.,  I'erjcl.,  10.)  —  0, 
•Dinar 5h  ,  c.  Dennslh  ,  Wi,  96,  cd.  Sief.h.) 
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With  respect  to  the  custom  of  producing  fritnds 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  punishment, 
see  TiMEMA.  As  to  the  public  advocates  appointed 
to  defend  the  old  laws  before  the  court  of  heliosU. 
see  Syndicos,  Nomothetks. 

The  fee  of  a  drachm  (to  avvijyopiKov)  mentiooi'd 
by  Aristophanes*  was  probably  the  sum  paid  to  the 
public  advocate  whenever  he  was  employed  an  be- 
half of  the  state.  It  has  been  shown  clearly  b? 
Schomann  that  Petit  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  orators  or  statesmen  who  spoke  in  the  assembly 
are  called  avvvyopoi.  They  are  alwajrs  distinguisli- 
ed  by  the  title  of  fi^ropec  or  drfp^yopoi,  or,  if  they 
possessed  much  influence  with  the  people,  ^ayi^ 
yol :  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  class  of  persons,  inasmuch  as  any 
Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  as- 
sembly when  he  pleased ;  though,  as  it  was  founi^ 
in  practice  that  the  possession  of  the  PnfM  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  persons  who  were  best  fitted  for  it  by 
their  talent  and  experience,  such  persons  acqain  i 
the  title  of  l!>nTopec,  &c.*  There  appears,  liowevf 
to  have  been  (at  least  at  one  period)  a  rri^r  a,>^ 
pointment  of  awriyopoi^  ten  in  number,  wnh  wboui 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  confounded  ibe  ^?- 
Tope^,  or  orators.  For  what  purpose  such  ten  ovvr- 
yopoi  were  appointed,  is  a  matter  about  which  we 
have  no  certain  information.  Some  think  they 
were  officers  connected  with  the  board  of  scniiators 


1.  CArgum.,  Or.  Dem,,  c.  Androt.,  5W.)  — 8. 
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who  audited  magistrates*  accounts.  Aristotle^  says 
the  authorities  to  whom  magistrates  rendered  their 
accounts  were  called  in  some  of  the  Greek  states 
tWwoi,  in  others  ^^yiorcU,  in  others  avvriyopoL  or 
i^eToajoi,  and  the  author  of  the  Lexicon  Rhetori- 
cum,  published  by  Bekker,^  says  that  the  synegori 
were  upxovreg  K^^rfpurol  ol  ktondouv  Toi(  AoyiOToZc 
rf)6c  Tuc  evdvva^.  But  what  sort  of  assistance  did 
they  render  1  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  perform- 
ed the  duty  which  their  name  imports,  viz.,  that  of 
prosecuting  such  magistrates  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  logistce,  had  rendered  an  unsatisfactory  account  1 
Any  individual,  indeed,  might  prefer  charges  against 
a  magistrate  when  the  time  for  rendering  his  ac- 
count had  arrived  ;  but  the  prosecution  by  a  aw^- 
yopo^  would  be  an  ex  ojfficio  proceeding,  sucl  as  the 
logistae  were  bound  to  institute  if  they  hau  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  accounting  party  of  malver- 
sation or  misconduct.  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
founded,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
ten  avvr/yopoi  were  no  other  than  the  public  advo- 
cates who  were  employed  to  conduct  state  prosecu- 
tions of  a  different  kind.  They  might  be  appointed 
annually,  either  by  lot  or  by  election  (accoiding  to 
Ilarpocration').  Their  duties  would  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  they  would  receive  a  drachm  as  their 
fee  whenever  they  were  employed.  Bockh's  con- 
jecture, that  they  received  a  drachm  a  day  for  every 
day  of  business,  is  without  much  foundation.*  The 
cader  will  find  the  authorities  on  this  subject  re- 
ferred tu  in  Schomann*  and  Bockh.* 

SYNGE'NEIA  {avyy^eia).  ( Vid.  Heres,  Greek, 
p.  494.) 

SYNGRAPHE  {avyypat^^)  signifies  a  written  con- 
tract, wheroas  <n)vQfiK7i  and  avfit6\<uov  do  not  ne- 
cessarily import  that  the  contract  is  in  writing ; 
and  ouoKoyia  is,  stnctly  speaking,  a  verbal  agree- 
ment. Pijllux  explains  the  word  avvdfiKri  ^yypc^^, 
6fioXoyia  lyypa^ogP 

At  Athens  important  contracts  were  usually  re- 
duced to  writing,  such  as  leases  (jiiaduKJeich  loans 
af  money,  and  all  executory  agreements  where  cer- 
tain conditions  were  to  be  performed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  interest,  with  other  conditions,  and  also 
the  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  {imrifua  tu  Ik 
rif^  ovyypa^yc\  were  particularly  mentioned.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  specified.  The  whole  was  contained  in  a  lit- 
tle tablet  of  wax  or  wood  (fiiCXlov  or  ypafifiaTeiov, 
sometimes  double,  diirrvxov),  which  was  sealed,  and 
deposited  with  some  third  person,  mutually  agreed 
on  between  the  parties.'  An  example  of  a  con- 
tract on  a  bottomry  loan  {vavniof  avyypa^ri)  will  be 
found  in  Demosthenes,*  where  the  terms  are  care- 
fully drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  declaration  at  the 
end,  KvpiutTipov  di  irepl  tovtuv  u?^  fiijdev  elvai  t^c 
avyypatp^Cj  "'  which  agreement  shall  be  valid,  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written  con- 
tract— a  release  (u^etrtc)*  a  settlement  of  disputes 
(diuXvaicX  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  examined 
oy  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  challenge  {np6- 
■Ai^ffc'f) ;  in  short,  any  matter  wherein  the  contract- 
ing parties  thought  it  safer  to  have  documentary 
tvidence  of  the  terms.  'EKdiSovai  avipLavra  Kara 
ivyypa^nv  is  to  give  an  order  for  the  making  of  a 
siaiue  of  certain  dimensions,  of  a  certain  fashion, 
at  u  certain  price,  &c.,  as  specified  in  the  agree- 
fliciit.*®  No  particular  form  of  words  was  necessa- 
ry Ui  make  the  instrument  valid  in  point  of  law,  the 
sole  object  being  to  furnish  good  evidence  of  the 
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parties'  intention.  The  agreement  itself  was  valio 
without  any  writing,  and  would  form  the  giound 
of  an  action  against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it 
could  be  sufficiently  proved.  Hence  it  was  the 
practice  to  have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement. 
The  law  declared  Kvpiat  ehai  rdf  rrpbc  dA^/Unn 
^ucXoylagt  uc  ^v  kvavrioi  fiaprvpav  Trot^auvrai.^  It 
sieems  that  for  the  maintenance  of  an  tfiiropix^  6itc* 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  written  contract.' 

Bankers  were  persons  of  extensive  credit,  and 
had  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  them.  1'hey 
were  often  chosen  as  the  depositaries  of  agreements 
and  other  documents.  Money  was  put  into  theii 
hands  without  any  acknowledgment,  and  often  with- 
out witnesses.  They  entered  these,  and  also  the 
loans  made  by  themselves  to  others,  in  their  books 
making  memoranda  {ifirofAvr/fiara)  of  any  important 
particiSars.  Such  entries  were  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Sureties  were  usual- 
ly required  by  them  on  making  loans.* 

Xvyypw^  denotes  an  instrument  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  contracting  parties.  Xeipdypa^v  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  by  one  party.  Xvyypti^iwT- 
dai  avyypa^v  (fr  ovvdiiKriy  is  to  draw  up  the  con- 
tract, ofjfi^aaOat  to  seal  it,  iLvaipsiv  to  cancel,  live- 
XiaBcu  to  take  it  up  from  the  person  with  whom  it 
was  deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when 
it  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  'XiravolyeLVf  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
as  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  oi 
destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  the  whole 
thereof  (jxeraypu^eLv  or  dia^eipeiv).    ( Vid.  Symbo 

LAION.) 

SYNCECIA  {auvoiKia)  differs  from  oUia  in  this 
that  the  latter  is  a  dwelling-house  for  a  single  fami 
ly,  the  former  adapted  to  hold  several  families,  t 
lodging-house,  tnju/a,  as  the  Romans  would  say. 
The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by  wEschines  :• 
&rrov  fikv  yap  ttoXXoi  fiiaduaufievoi  fiiav  olKrjaiv  du^M 
fuvoi  Ixovaiy  awoLKiav  Kokovjiev^  6nov  &  el^  ivoixel 
oUiav.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  ir 
the  building  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens.'  The 
lodging-houses  were  let  mostly  to  foreigners  \7ho 
came  to  Athens  on  business,  and  especially  to  the 
fi^ToiKoiy  whom  the  law  did  not  allow  to  acquire  re\ 
property,  and  who  therefore  could  not  purchase 
houses  of  their  own.*  As  they,  with  their  families, 
formed  a  population  of  about  45,000(  the  number  of 
(TwoLKiai  must  have  been  considerable.  Pasion,  the 
banker,  had  a  lodging-house  valued  at  100  niinas. 
Xenophon  recommended  that  the  fiiroiKoi  should  be 
encouraged  to  invest  their  money  in  houses,  and 
that  leave  should  be  granted  tp  the  most  respect- 
able to  build  and  become  house- proprietors  {oUodo- 
firjofiuevoLQ  iyKeKTrjaOaC).  The  ifforeA-etf  laboured 
under  no  such  disability ;  for  Lysias  and  his  broth- 
er Polemarchus,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were 
the  owners  of  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  size,  the  build. 
the  situation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in 
the  city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  Pira;- 
us  or  the  country,  cttterit  paribus.  Two  counting- 
houses  are  mentioned  by  Isaeus'  as  yielding  a  return 
of  rather  more  thanS^  per  cent,  interest  on  the  pur- 
chase-money. But  this  probably  was  much  below 
the  average.  The  summer  season  was  the  most 
profitable  for  the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchants 
and  other  visiters  flocked  to  Athens.  The  rent  wae 
commonly  paid  by  the  month.  Lodging-houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  speculation  by  persons  called 
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9«vK7tjfto.  or  oTaSftovxoi,  who  made  a  profit  by  un- 
derletting them,  and  sometimes  for  not  very  repu- 
table purposes.^  Hesychius  explains  the  word  vav- 
tcXripoit  6  awoLKiac  rrpoetrrwf :  see  also  Harpocra- 
tion,  t.  V.  Some  derive  the  word  from  vaict :  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  given  as  a  sort  of  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  sprang  up.* 

SYNCECIA  {owotKLo),  a  festival  celebrated  every 
year  at  Athens  on  the  16th  of  Hecatombeon,  in 
honour  of  Athena.  It  was  believed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  to  commemorate  the  concen- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  various  towns  of 
Attica  and  Athens.^  According  to  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,*  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day 
oflfered  to  the  goddess  of  peace  {elp^vij).  This  fes- 
tival,* which  Plutarch  calls  fieroiKia,  is  mentioned 
both  by  him  and  by  Thucydides  as  still  held  in  their 
days.* 

SYNTAXEIS  (ffwrufrtf).     {Vid.  SyNEDRoi.) 

SYNTHECE  (avvOvKn)-     {Vid.  Symbolaion.) 

STNGHKON  nAPABA'SEOS  AIKH.  (  Vid.  Sym- 
bolaion.) 

SUOVETAURrLIA.  ( Vid.  Sacrificium,  p.  846, 
LusTRATio,  p.  604,  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SUPERFI'CIES,  SUPERFICIA'RIUS.  "Those 
are  ssdes  superficiaris  which  are  built  on  hired 
groond,  and  the  property  of  which,  both  by  the  jus 
civile,  and  naturale,  belongs  to  him  to  whom  the 
ground  (solum)  also  belongs."^  Every  building,  then, 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood ;  and  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
bulding  were  inseparable  from  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  the  ground.  The  superficies  resem- 
bles a  servitus,  and  is  classed  among  the  jura  in  re. 
According  to  the  definition,  the  superficiarius  had 
not  the  thing  even  in  bonis ;  and  as  the  animus 
domini  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  superficies,  he 
consequently  could  not  be  possessor.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  juris  quasi  possessio.  The  superficiarius 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  superficies : 
he  could  alienate  the  superficies,  and  pledge  it  for 
the  term  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  could  dispose  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  succes- 
sion ab  intestate ;  he  could  also  make  it  subject  to  a 
servitus ;  and  he  could  prosecute  his  right  by  a  uti- 
lis  in  rem  actio.  As  he  had  a  juris  quasi  possessio, 
he  was  protected  against  threatened  disturbance  by 
a  special  interflict,  which  is  given  in  the  Digest,* 
and  in  its  efifect  resembles  the  interdictum  uti  pos- 
sidetis. The  explanation  of  the  passage  relating  to 
this  interdict*  is  given  by  Savigny.'*  If  he  was 
ejected,  he  could  have  the  interdictum  de  vi,  as  in 
the  case  of  proper  possession ;  and  if  he  had  grant- 
ed the  use  of  the  superficies  to  another  precario, 
who  refused  to  restore  it,  he  had  the  interdictum  de 
precario. 

A  roan  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  superficies  by 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land  for  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  building  oit  H ;  and  he  might  also,  by 
agreement,  have  the  use  ol  m  existing  superficies. 
He  was  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which  he 
owed  in  respect  of  the  superficies,  and  to  make  the 
proper  payment  in  respect  of  it  (solarium),  if  any 
payment  had  been  agreed  on. 

The  rule  of  law  that  the  superficies  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  expressed  tiius  :  Super- 
fUies  solo  cedit.^^  If,  then,  a  man  built  on  another 
man's  land,  the  house  became  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.    But  if  the  owner  of  the  land 
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claimed  the  house,  and  would  not  fraj  the  GX|«ns- 
incurred  by  building  it,  the  builder  uf  the  hous* 
could  meet  the  claimant  with  a  plea  of  dolus  malui 
(exceptio  dolt  nur/i),  that  is  to  gay,  if  he  was  a  boua 
fidei  possessor.  In  aoy  other  case,  he  had  nt 
course,  no  answer  to  the  owner's  claim. 
SUPERNUMERA'RH.  (Vid.  Accmvn.) 
SUTPARUM.  (Kt<i.SHiP8,  p.  894.) 
SUPPLICATIO  was  a  solemn  thanksginii|f  o 
supplication  to  the  gods  decreed  by  the  senate,  wher 
all  the  temples  were  opened,  and  the  statues  of  tbf 
gods  frequently  placed  in  public  upon  couches  (put 
vifuiria),  to  which  the  people  offered  up  their  tbauks- 
givings  and  prayers  (ad  omnia  pulvinaria  ntppUcsUii 
deereta  est^).  (7t<2.  Lectibtesnidm.)  A  tuppNc^ht 
was  decreed  for  two  different  reasons  : 

I.  As  a  thanksgiving  when  a  great  victory  bad 
been  gained :  it  was  usually  decreed  as  soon  as  offi 
cial  intelligence  of  the  victory  had  been  received  by 
a  letter  from  the  general  in  command.  The  nonh 
her  of  days  during  which  it  was  to  last  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  victory.  Some- 
times it  was  decreed  for  only  one  day,*  but  more 
commonly  for  three  or  five  days.  A  supplieation  of 
ten  days  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Pompey  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithradates,'  and 
one  of  fifteen  days  after  the  victory  over  the  Delgc 
by  Caesar,  an  honour  which  Caesar  himself  says* 
had  never  been  granted  to  any  one  before.*  Sub- 
sequently a  supplicatio  of  twenty  days  was  decreed 
after  his  conquest  of  Vercingetorix.*  From  this  time 
the  senate  seems  to  have  frequently  increased  the 
number  of  days  out  of  mere  compliment  to  the  gen- 
eral. We  thus  find  mention  of  thanksgivings  for 
forty  days,^  fifty  days,'  and  even  sixty.*  A  suppli- 
catio was  usually  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  a  tri- 
umph,  but  it  was  not  always  followed  by  one,  as 
Cato  reminds  Cicero,  to  whose  honour  a  supplicati* 
had  been  decreed. *•  This  honour  was  conferred 
upon  Cicero  on  account  of  his  suppression  of  the  coo- 
spiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been  decreed 
to  anyone  Before  in  a  civil  capacity (/o^a^uOt  ss  he 
frequently  takes  occasion  to  mention." 

II.  A  Supplicatio,  a  solemn  supplication  and  fej 
miliation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigies  m 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods." 

SURDUS.     (Vtd.  Obligationes,  p  673.) 

*SUS.    (Vid.  Kyb) 

SUSPENSU'RA.     (KiVi  Baths,  p.  144.) 

SYMPO'SIUM  (avfinocTioi*^  comissaiio^  convzrivmf^ 
a  drinking-party.  The  avfuroaiov,  or  the  nidrof. 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  Selrrvov ;  fur  tboogb 
drinking  almost  always  fiiUowed  a  dinner-party,  yel 
the  former  was  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from 
the  latter,  was  regulated  by  difiTcrent  customs,  and 
frequently  received  the  addition  of  many  guests 
who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner.  For  the 
Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  at  their  dinner,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  that  wine 
was  introduced,  as  is  explained  under  Dupxox,  p. 
344.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Symposium  ol  Plato," 
that  after  the  dinner  had  been  finished,  the  Ubatioos 
made,  and  the  psean  sung,  they  turned  to  drinkinf 
(rpineaOai  irpog  rdv  frorov). 

Symposia  seem  to  have  been  veiy  frequent  ai 
Athens.  Their  en j  oyment  was  heightened  by  agree- 
able conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  by  games  and  amusements  of  variow 
kinds :  sometimes,  too,  philosophical  subjects  were 
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iucuflsed  at  them.  The  Symposia  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon  gire  as  a  lively  idea  of  such  entertain- 
ments at  Athens.  The  name  itself  shows  that  the 
enjoyment  of  drinking  was  the  main  object  of  the 
symposia :  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  (olvoc 
^iri^ivo^)  was  the  only  drink  partaken  of  by  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  water.  For  palm- 
wine  and  beer  (vid.  Cbrevisia),  though  known  to 
many  of  the  Greeks  from  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  were  never  introduced  among  them ;  and 
the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  wine  at  Athens  (md. 
ViKUM)  enabled  persons  even  in  moderate  circum* 
stances  to  give  drinking-parties  to  their  friends. 
Even  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  enjoyment  of 
wine  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
%f  pleasure,  and  hence  Mussus  and  his  son  sup- 
posed that  the  just  passed  their  time  in  Hades  in  a 
itate  of  perpetual  intoxication,  as  a  reward  of  their 
rirtue  {nyTlo^luvot  KukTuarov  apervc  fiio^ov  fdOriv 
xiCtviov^).  It  would  appear  from  the  Symposium  of 
i^lato  that  even  the  Athenians  frequently  concluded 
;heir  drinking-parties  in  rather  a  riotous  manner, 
ind  it  was  to  guard  against  this  that  such  parties 
\rere  forbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete.' 

The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed  with 
water,  and  to  drink  it  unmixed  {uKparcv)  was  con- 
sidered a  characteristic  of  barbarians.*  Zaleucus 
is  said  to  have  enacted  a  law  among  the  Locrians, 
by  which  any  one  who  was  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed 
wine  without  the  command  of  his  physician,  was  to 
be  put  to  death  ;*  and  the  Greeks  in  general  con- 
sidered unmixed  wine  as  exceedingly  prejudicial  to 
physical  and  mental  health.'  The  Spartans  at^ 
tributed  the  insanity  of  Cleomenes  to  his  indulging 
in  this  practice,  which  he  learned  from  the  Scyth- 
ians.* So  universal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless 
mix&!  with  water,  that  the  word  oZvof  is  always 
applied  to  such  a  mixture;  and  whenever  wine  is 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  drinking,  we  are  al- 
ways to  understand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless 
the  word  CucpaTog  is  expressly  added  {to  Kpufia^ 
KOiroL  iiaro^  fierixov  izXciovo^,  olvov  KoXovfiev''). 

The  proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed  naturally  differed  on  different  occasions. 
To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and  half 
water  {laov  lot,))  was  considered  injurious,*  and 
generally  there  was  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  of  wine.  It  appears  from  Plutarch,* 
Athenaeus,**  and  Eustathius,"  that  the  most  com- 
mon proportions  were  3  : 1,  or  2 :  1,  or  3 : 2.  Hesi- 
od**  recommends  the  first  of  these. 

The  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
water ;  the  former,  which  corresponded  to  the  cali- 
da  or  calda  of  the  Romans  {vid.  Calida),  was  by  far 
the  less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  endeav- 
3ured  to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
for  this  purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently 
employed.  (7iflf.  Nix,  Ps voter.)  Honey  was  some- 
times put  in  the  wine,^*  and  also  spices ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  received  the  name  of  Tpiufia,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  writers  or  the  New  Com- 
edy.** Other  ingredients  were  also  occasionally 
added. 

The  mixture  was  made  in  a  large  vessel  called 
the  Kparfip  {vid.  Crater),  from  which  it  was  con- 
veyed into  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  olvoxoai 
9r  Kvadoi.  (ri(2.  Cyathus.)  The  cups  usually  em- 
ployed were  the  kvXi^,  0mA^,  KopxnoLov,  and  KuvOa" 
aoc,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  separate  arti- 
cles.   The  Khyton,  or  drinking-horn,  was  also 


1.  (Plat.,  l^g.,  ii.,p.  303,  c,  tf.)— S.  (Plat.,  Min.,  p.  S90,  a.)-^. 
iPlat.,  Legg,  i.,  p.  6»7,  «.)— 4.  (JElian,  V.  H.,  ii.,  87.) —  5. 
(Athea.,  ii.,  p.  S6,  6.)— 0.  (Herod.,  vi..  84.)  —  "'.  (Plut.,  Conjag. 
PnRc..  20.)—  8.  (Alhen.,  1.  c.)— ».  (Symp.,  iii.,  ».)  —  10.  (x.,  p. 
tW.)  — 11.  (0(1  CM.,  ix.,  309,  p.  1634.)~12.  (Op.,  506.)  — 13. 
'*»h«Q..  I.  p.  39.^.— 1(1..  p.  31,  c.)— 14.  (Polluj.l>uoin.,vi.,  18.) 


very  commonly  used.    We  find  severa  craters  oc 
vases  representing  drinking  scenes.^ 

The  guests  at  a  symposium  reclined  on  couches, 
and  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  as  ii 
explained  under  Deipnon.  A  master  of  the  revels 
{upx^^  '^f  TOfffOf,  ovfinoalapxo^  or  ,5o(rtA/rt5f )  was 
usually  chosen  to  conduct  the  s3rmposium  {iraidayj,. 
yelv  avfiiroatov*)^  whose  coiiunands  the  whole  com 
pany  had  to  obey,  and  who  regulated  the  whole  m 
der  of  the  entertainment,  proposed  the  amusements, 
6ui.  The  same  practice  prevailed  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  symposiarch  was  called  the  magis 
Ur  or  rex  conmviii  or  the  arbiter  bibendi.  The 
choice  was  generally  determined  by  the  throwing 
of  astragali  or  tali ;  but  we  find  in  Plato,*  Alci- 
biades  constituting  himself  symposiarch.  The  pro- 
portion in  which  the  wine  and  water  were  mixed 
was  fixed  by  him,  and  also  how  much  each  of  the 
company  was  to  drink.  The  servants  {olvoxooi  and 
olvTfpoi  ^epd':ro»Te^)t  usually  young  slaves,  who  had 
to  mix  the  wine  and  present  it  to  the  company, 
were  also  under  liis  orders ;  but  if  there  was  no 
symposiarch,  the  company  called  for  the  wine  just 
as  they  pleased.* 

Before  the  drinking  commenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  what  way  they  should  drink,*  for  it  was 
not  usually  left  to  the  option  of  each  of  the  com- 
pany to  drink  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  take  whatever  the  symposiarch 
might  order.  At  Athens  they  usually  began  drink- 
ing out  of  small  cups  {fiirpia  iror^pia*),  but  as  the 
entertainment  went  on,  larger  ones  were  intro- 
duced.^ In  the  Symposium  of  Plato,"  Alcibiades 
and  Socrates  each  empty  an  inmiense  cup,  contain- 
ing eight  cotylae,  or  nearly  four  English  pints ;  and 
frequently  such  cups  were  emptied  at  one  draught 
{uirvevorl  or  ufivan  mveiVj  afivan^eiv*). 

The  cups  were  always  carried  round  from  rigLl 
to  left  (tTTt  J«^ia),  and  the  same  order  was  observed 
in  the  conversation,  and  in  everything  that  took 
place  in  the  entertainment  {im  de^iu  dianiveiv  ;**  M 
de^iu  Tioyov  eiTrdv^  * ).  The  company  frequently  drank 
to  the  health  of  one  another  {Trpomveiv  ^tAonyamc*"), 
and  each  did  it  especially  to  the  one  to  whom  he 
handed  the  same  cup.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  whioh  Cicero  alludes  to  when  he  speaks 
of  "drinking  after  the  Greek  fashion"  {Graco 
more  Ubert  ;^*  Graci  in  conviviis  eolent  nominare,  cui 
poculum  tradituri  sunt^*). 

Music  and  dancing  were  usually  Introduced,  as 
already  stated,  at  symposia,  and  we  find  few  repre- 
sentations of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  without 
the  presence  of  female  players  on  the  fiute  and  the 
cithara,  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to  their 
presence,  and  maintains  that  it  is  only  men  incapa 
ble  of  amusing  themselves  by  rational  conversation 
that  have  recourse  to  such  means  of  enjoyment ;" 
but  this  says  nothing  against  the  general  practice ; 
and  Xenophon,  in  his  Symposium,  represents  Soc- 
rates mightily  pleased  with  the  mimetic  dancing 
and  other  feats  performed  on  that  occasion.  The 
female  dancers,  and  the  players  on  the  iiute  and  the 
cithara,  were  frequently  introduced  at  the  symposia 
of  young  men  for  another  purpose,  and  were  often- 
times actually  iralpai  {vid.  HsTiEKiE,  p.  502),  as  we 
see  clearly  represented  on  many  ancient  vases.'* 
Respecting  tl  e  different  kinds  of  dances  performed 
at  symposia,  see  Saltatio. 


1.  (Ste,  for  •^mnle.  Mat.  Borb.,  y.,  t.  91.)- S.  (Plat.,  L«|r 
i.,  p.  041,  c,  6.)  —3.  (Symp.,  p.  213,  e.)  — 4.  (X«n.,  Symp.,  it., 
t7.)— 5.  (Plat.,  Symp.,  p.  n6,  a.,  6.)— 6.  (Athen.,  x.,  p.  481,  e.] 
—  7.  (Diog.Laert.,  i.,  104.)— ^.  (p.  913,  314.)— 9.  (Athrn,z.,p 
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Rep.,  ir.,  p.  490,  c.)— 11.  (Symp.,  p.  914,  6.— Athen ,  xi.,  p.  493, 
e.)— 19.  (Lucian,  Gall.,  19.— Athcn.,  xi..  p.  498,  d.)— 13.  {Vr-r. 
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Respecting  the  gdines  and  amusements  by  which 
the  symjiosia  were  enlivened,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  much  here,  as  most  of  them  are  described  in 
separate  articles  in  this  work.  Enigmas  or  riddles 
{alviyfiara  or  ypi(poL)  were  among  the  most  usual 
and  favourite  modes  of  diversion.  Each  of  the 
company  proposed  one  in  turn  to  his  right-hand 
neighbour :  if  he  solved  it,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
(Town,  a  garland,  a  cake,  or  something  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  sometimes  with  a  kiss ;  if  he  failed,  he 
had  to  drink  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine,  or  of  wine 
mixpd  with  salt-water,  at  one  draught.'  The  cot- 
tabos  was  also  another  favourite  game  at  symposia, 
and  was  played  at  in  various  ways.    ( Vid.  Cotta- 

308.) 

The  other  games  at  83rmposia  which  require  men- 
tion are  the  daTpayikiafio^  and  KvCeiUf  explained 
under  Tali  and  Tesserae,  the  ireTreiaf  spoken  of 
under  LATsaNcuLi,  and  the  ;faA/cz<T/x6f.  The  latter 
consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of  money  placed 
upright  on  its  edges,  and  causing  it  suddenly  to 
stop  while  moving  by  placing  a  finger  on  its  top." 

Representations  of  symposia  are  very  conmion 
on  ancient  vases.  Two  guests  usually  reclined  on 
each  couch  {kXIvij),  as  is  explained  on  p.  344,  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  cut  from  one  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  vases,  where  the  couch  on  the  right 
hand  contains  two  persons,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  usual  practice.  The  guests  wear 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
on  the  same  couch  hold  a  phiala  each  in  the  right 
hand.  Sometimes  there  were  four  or  five  persons 
on  one  couch,  as  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  326. 


V  drinking-pjirty  among  the  Romans  was  some- 
»nies  called  convivium,  but  the  word  comissalio 
..iore  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Greek  avinzbaiov. 
^  Vid.  CoMissATio.)  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
drank  during  their  dinner  (ccrwa),  which  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  during  many  hours  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire.  Their 
customs  connected  with  drinking  differed  little  from 
those  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  incidentally 
noticed  above. 

The  preceding  account  hns  been  mainly  composed 
from  Becker's  Charikles*  and  Gallxis*'  where  the 
.subject  is  treated  at  length. 

SY'NTHESIS,  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
account  of  its  many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  call- 
ed vestes  cxnatoria  or  canatoria,*  accuhitoria,*  or 
ryrdUsci.  The  synthesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe  like  the  pallium,  but 
Becker'  supposes,  from  a  comparison  of  a  passage 
of  Dion  Cassius"  with  one  of  Suetonius,*  descri- 
bing the  dress  of  Nero,  that  it  must  have  been  a 
Kind  of  tunic,  an  indumen'um  rather  than  an  amictus. 
{Vid.  Amictus.)    That  ;i  was,  however,  an  easy 

1.  (Athen.,x.,  p.457.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  118.— Eustath. 
4(1  II.,  xiv.,  391,  p.  986.)— 3.  (i;,  p.  451,  &c.)  — 4.  (ii.,  p.  235, 
&r.)— 5.  (Marl.,  X  ,87,12;  xiv.,  135.— Petron.,21.)— ft.  (Pelron., 
30)— 7.  (Gall  us,  i.,  p.  37.)— 8.  (Ixiii,  13.)— 9    (Ner.,51.) 
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and  comfortable  kind  of  dress,  as  xvc  should  say, 
seems  to  be  evident  from  its  use  at  table  above 
mentioned,  and  also  from  its  being  worn  by  aU 
classes  at  the  Saturnalia,  a  season  of  universal 
relaxation  and  enjoyment.^  More  than  this  re- 
specting its  form  we  cannot  say :  it  was  usaallj 
dyed  with  some  colour,'  and  was  not  white  hke 
the  toga. 

The  word  synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  set  ot 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.'  This 
use  of  the  word  agrees  better  with  its  etymotogy 
{awOeaig,  ovvTidrffiL)  than  the  one  mentioned  above.* 

SYRINX  {ovpiy^y  the  Pan's  Pipe,  or  Pandean 
Pipe,  was  the  appropriate  musical  instrument  of 
the  Arcadian  and  other  Grecian  shepherds,  and  wa& 
regarded  by  them  as  the  invention  of  Pan,  their 
tutelary  god,*  who  was  sometimes  heard  playing 
upon  it  (<Tvpl^ovTo^)y  as  they  imagined,  on  Mooiit 
Maenalus.^  It  was,  of  course,  attributed  to  Faunus, 
who  was  the  same  with  Pan."  When  the  Roman 
poets  had  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  called  itju- 
ttda.*  It  was  also  variously  denominated  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
whether  of  cane  {tenui  arundinei^*  noificvi((>  cJowuci"), 
reed  {calamo^^*  icdXa/iOf"),  or  hemlock  {cicuta^*).  In 
general,  seven  hollow  stems  of  these  plants  were 
fitted  together  by  means  of  wax,  having  been  pre- 
viously cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  adjusted  so 
as  to  form  an  octave ;"  but  sometimes  nine  were 
admitted,  giving  an  equal  number  of  notes.'*  An- 
other refinement  in  the  construction  of  this  instm 
ment,  which,  however,  was  rarely  practised  was 
to  arrange  the  pipes  in  a  curve  so  as  to  fit  the  form 
of  the  lip,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  a  plane.'' 
A  syrinx  of  eight  reeds  is  shown  in  the  gem  figured 
on  page  696.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief  in  the  collection  at  Appledurcombe  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.**  It  represents  Pan  rechning  ai 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  which  was  dedicated  to 
him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  He  holds  in  h» 
right  hand  a  drinking-horn  (vid.  Rhyton),  anil  in 
his  left  a  syrinx,  which  is  strengthened  by  iwu 
transverse  bands. 


'^\ 


The  ancients  always  considered  the  Pan's  Pipe 
as  a  rustic  instrument,  chiefly  used  by  those  who 
tended  flocks  and  herds,"  but  also  admitted  to  regu- 
late the  dance.**  The  introduction  of  it  on  murp 
solemn  occasions  was  very  unusual.    Telephane* 
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01  Megara  refused  to  go  to  the  Pythian  Gamks  on 
account  of  the  performance  on  Pandean  pipes  (<t^ 
(Hy^tv)  The  Lydians,  whose  troops  marched  to 
military  music,  employed  this,  together  with  other 
mstruments,  for  the  purpose.*  This  instrument  was 
the  origin  of  the  organ.    ( Vid,  Hydraula.) 

The  term  avoiy^  was  also  applied  to  levels,  or  nar- 
row subterranean  passages  made  either  in  search- 
ig  for  metals,  in  mining  at  the  siege  of  a  city,*  or 
.fi  forming  catacombs  for  the  dead/ 

SYRMA  (avpfjLa),  which  properly  means  that 
which  is  drawn  or  dragged  (from  tripo),  is  applied 
to  a  dress  with  a  train.  The  long  peplos  worn  by 
the  Trojan  matrons  was  consequently  a  dress  some- 
wiutt  of  this  kind.*  I'he  syrma,  however,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  tragic 
actors,  which  had  a  train  to  it  trailing  upon  the 
ground ;  whence  the  word  is  explained  by  Pollux* 
as  a  TpayiKov  ^pjiiia  inicrvpofAevoVf  and  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace'  in  the  words 

"  traxilque  vagus  per  puipila  vestem." 
Hence  we  find  syrma  used  metaphorically  for  trage- 
dy itself.* 

SYSSI'TIA  {avaalria).  The  custom  of  taking 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  prevailed  ex- 
tensively among  the  Greeks  from  very  early  ages. 
It  existed  not  only  with  the  Spartans  and  Cretans, 
among  both  of  whom  it  was  kept  up  till  compara- 
tively recent  times,  but  also  at  Megara  in  the  age 
of  Theognis,*  and  at  Corinth  in  the  time  of  Perian- 
der,  who,  it  seems,  abolished  the  practice  as  being 
favourable  to  aristocracy.**  Nor  was  it  confined  to 
Ihe  Hellenic  nation;  for,  according  to  Aristotle,"  it 
prevailed  still  earlier  among  the  CEnotrians  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  also  at  Carthage,  the  political 
and  social  institutions  of  which  state  resembled 
those  of  Sparta  and  Crete.**  The  origin  of  the 
usage  cannot  be  historically  established,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  refer  it  to  infant  or  patriarchal  com- 
munities, the  members  of  which,  being  intimately 
ccimected  by  the  ties  of  a  close  political  union  and 
kindred,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  lived 
together  almost  as  members  of  the  same  family. 
But,  however  and  wherever  it  originated,  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  such  a  practice  was  to  bind  the 
citizens  of  a  state  in  the  closest  union ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  at  Sparta  Lycurgus  availed 
himself  of  it  for  this  purpose,  though  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  any  certainty  whether  he  introduced 
it  there,  or  merely  perpetuated  and  regulated  an 
institution  which  the  Spartans  brought  with  them 
from  their  mother-Country,  and  retained  at  Sparta  as 
being  suitable  to  their  position  and  agreeable  to 
their  national  habits.  The  latter  supposition  is 
perhaps  the  more  probable.  The  Cretan  usage 
Ar/stotle"  attributes  to  Minos ;  this,  however,  may 
b€,  :onsidered  rather  "  the  philosopher's  opinion 
than  an  historical  tradition  :**  but  the  institution 
was  confessedly  of  so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  colonists  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
found  it  already  existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  Dorian  settlers  in  the  island  before  them." 

The  Cretan  name  for  the  syssitia  was  'AvdpeJo," 
the  singular  of  which  is  used  to  denote  the  building 
or  public  hall  where  they  were  given  This  title 
iflTords  of  itself  a  sufficient  indication  that  they  were 
',;onfined  to  men  and  youths  only  :  a  conclusion  jus- 
tified and  supported  by  all  the  authorities  on  the 
oubject.**   It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  as  Hoeck*' 
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t.  (Polyacn.,  T.,  17.)-4.  (iElian,  H.  A.,  vi.,  43;  xri.,  15.)— 5. 
(11.,  ▼!.,  442.)  —  6.  (Til.,  67.)  —  7.  (En.  ad  Pis.,  215.  —  Compare 
Jot.,  viii.,  23«.)— 8.  (Jut.,xy..  30.-Mart.,  iv.,49.)-tt.  (v.,  305.) 
10.  (Aritt.,  Pol.,  Y.,  »,  2.)-ll.  (Pol.,  vii.,  ».)-12.  (Id.,  ii..  8.)- 
13.  (Id.,  vii..  9.)— 14.  (ThirlwalU  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  287.)— 
15.  (Ari«t.,  Pol.,  ii.,  7.)— 16.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  vi.,  p.  780,  d.)-17. 
.Creta,  iii.,  p  123.) 


suggests,  that  in  some  of  the  Dorian  statea  there 
were  syssitia  of  the  young  unmarried  women  as 
well  as  of  the  men.^  All  the  adult  citizens  partook 
of  the  public  meals  among  the  Cretans,  and  were 
divided  into  companies  or  "  messes,**  called  'Eroi- 
piat,  or  sometimes  avdoela*  These  divisions  were 
perhaps  originally  confined  to  persons  of  the  same 
house  and  kindred,  but  afterward  any  vacancies  in 
them  were  filled  up  at  the  discretion  of  the  mem 
hers.*  The  divinity  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Zfvf  'Eraipecof^  was  considered  to  preside  ever 
them. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crete,*  there  were  in  every  town  of  the  island 
(iravraxov)  two  public  buildings,  one  for  the  lodging 
of  strangers  (icoi^^r^piov),  the  other  a  common  hall 
{uvdpeTov)  for  the  citizens.  In  the  latter  of  these 
the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  it 
were  placed  two  tables  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  guests  {^eviKol  rpuire^ai),  a  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encouraged  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  hospitality.  Then  came  the  tables 
of  the  citizens.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also 
a  third  table,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  dedicated 
to  Zevc  ^evioct  and  perhaps  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  oflTerings  and  libations  to  that  god. 

The  syssitia  of  the  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  temperance.  They  always  sat  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.*  The 
entertainment  began  with  prayer  to  the  gods  and 
libations.''  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  fare,  with  the  exception  of  the 
*'  archon"  or  "  roaster  of  the  tables."  who  was,  per- 
haps, in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  «roo/<ot,  and  more 
recently  a  member  of  the  yepuvia  or  council.  This 
magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion ;  "  one  as  9 
wifiinon  citizen,  a  second  as  president,  a  third  foi 
the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  furniture'' 
{Tuv  fficevwv') :  an  expression  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  care  of  the  building,  and  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  utensils  and  furniture,  devolved 
upon  him.  The  management  of  all  the  tables  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  female  of  free  birth 
(ff  TTpoearijKvla  rjyf  avaairit^  ywr/),  who  openly  took 
the  best  fare,  and  presented  it  to  the  citizen  who 
was  most  eminent  in  the  council  or  the  field.  She 
had  three  or  four  male  assistants  under  her,  each 
of  whom,  again,  was  provided  with  two  menial  ser- 
vants (KaX7i(lf6poi,  or  wood  -  carriers).  Strangers 
were  served  before  the  citizens,  and  even  before 
the  archon  or  president.*  On  each  of  the  tables 
was  placed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which  the 
messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At  the 
close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all  in- 
temperance was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special  law." 

Till  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  uyikai,  the  youths  accom- 
panied their  fathers  to  the  syssitia  along  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased."  In  some  places  the 
youngest  of  the  orphans  waited  on  the  men ;  in 
others  this  was  done  by  all  the  boys.^'  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men  on 
a  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a  half  portion  of 
meat :  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  have 
received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fare.**  The  boys,  liko  the 
men,  had  also  a  cup  of  mixed  wine  in  common, 
which,  however,  was  not  replenished  when  emptied. 


1.  (Compare  Pind.,  Pyth.,  ix.,  18.)— 2.  (Alhen.,  .t,  p.  143.)- 

I  3.  (Ilocck,  iii.,  p.  126.)-4.  (Heaych.,B.v.)— 5.  (Athen,  1.  c.)— 6. 

'  (Cic,  Pro  Mur.,  35  )— 7.  (Alhen,,  it.,  p.  143,  e.)— 8.  (Heraclid. 

Pont.,  iii.)  — 9.  (Id.,  1.  c.)  — 10.  (Plat.,  Minoe,  p.  265.)— 11 

(Hoeck,  iii.,  p.  185  )— 12.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.,  x.,  p.  483.)— U 

(Athen.,  iv.,  p,  143.) 
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During  the  repast  a  general  cheerfulnesB  and  gayety 
prevailed,  which  were  enlivened  and  kept  up  by 
music  and  singing.^  it  was  followed  by  conversa- 
tion, which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  afterward  turned  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
praises  might  animate  the  younger  hearers  to  an 
honourable  emulation.  While  listening  to  this  con- 
versation, the  youths  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
ui  classes  {uvdpela),  each  of  which  was  placed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  an  officer  (nat^ovofiog) 
especially  appointed  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the 
syssitiawere  thus  made  to  serve  important  political 
and  educational  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities  the  expenses  of  the 
syssitia  were  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arising  from  which  was  applied  partly  to 
the  service  of  the  gods  and  partly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  citizens,  both  male  and  female,'  so 
that  in  this  respect  there  might  be  no  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  From  the  statement 
of  Aristotle  compared  with  Dosiadas,'  it  appears 
probable  that  each  individual  received  his  separate 
share  of  the  public  revenues,  out  of  which  he  paid 
his  quota  to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the 
rest  for  the  support  of  the  females  of  his  family. 
This  practice,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  exclusively  at  all  times  and  in  all  the 
cities  of  Crete.  In  Lyctus,  for  instance,  a  colony 
iVoin  Sparta,  the  custom  was  different :  the  citizens 
of  that  town  contributed  to  their  respective  tables  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  'supposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  syssitia.  But,  both  at 
Lyctus  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in 
all  probability  supported  at  the  public  cost. 

In  connexion  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
ancient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia,  there 
arises  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  viz.,  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 
rouths  of  such  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Gortyna  ?  The 
question  admits  of  only  two  solutions :  we  are  ei- 
ther misinformed  with  respect  to  there  being  only  one 
buildmg  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall,  or 
the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town  must 
have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  Spartan  syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete,  that  one  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.*  In  later  times  they  were  called 
^eidiriOf  or  the  "spare  meals,"  a  term  which  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  ^ikina,  the  love-feasts,  a 
word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan  iraipela.*  An- 
ciently they  were  called  avSpeia,  as  in  Crete.*  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  the  following  respects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  family 
was  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  excluded  from  the  public  tables.'  The 
guests  were  divided  into  companies  generally  of 
fifteen  persona  each,  and  all  vacancies  were  filled 
up  by  ballot,  in  which  unanimous  consent  was  in- 
dii^pensable  for  election.  No  persons,  not  even  the 
kiLgs,  were  allowed  what  was  called  an  lu^idirog 
^fiipa,*  or  excused  from  attendance  at  the  public 
tables,  except  for  some  satisfactory  reason,  as 
when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice  or  a  chase,  in  which 
latter  case  the  individual  was  required  to  send*  a 


1.  (Alcman  Jip.  Strab.,  1.  c.)— «.  (Arist.,  Pol.,  ii.,  7,  4.)— 8. 
(Athen.,  1.  c.^  -4.  (Aritt.,  Pol.,  ii.,  7.)— 5.  (GOttling  ad  Arist., 
GBcon.,  p.  190.— Miiller,  Dor.,  iv.,  3,  ^  3.)— (J.  (Plut.,  Lycur.,  c. 
12.)— 7  (Anst.,  Pol.,  ii.,  7,  4  ;-8.  (Hetych.,  s.  t.)— 9.  (Plut., 
1  c  — Agis,  c.  10.) 
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present  to  his  table.  Each  person  waB  mappae^ 
with  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  tillnd  igaiu 
when  required ;  but  drinking  to  excess  was  prohib- 
ited at  Sparta  as  well  as  in  Crete.  The  repast  was 
of  a  plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  contribatioii 
of  each  member  of  a  mess  or  feiSlr^  was  settled 
by  law.^  The  principal  dish  was  the  ui>MC  C»^, 
or  black  broth,  with  pork.*  The  hruiit?^v,  or  after- 
meal  (from  the  Doric  dlxXov,  a  meal),  was,  however, 
more  varied,  and  richly  supplied  by  presents  tif 
game,  poultry,  fruit,  &c.,  and  other  delicacies,  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  purchase.  {Vid.  Aiclox.) 
Moreover,  the  entertainment  was  enlivened  hv 
cheerful  conversation,  thougli  on  public  matters.' 
Singing,  also,  vras  frequency  introdnced,  as  we 
learn  from  Alcman*  that  "  at  the  banquets  and 
drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit  for  the 
guests  to  sing  the  paean."  The  arrangements  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  polemarchs. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  de- 
scribed above  are  very  manifest.  They  united  the 
citizens  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy  and  coion, 
making  them  consider  tliemselves  as  members  of 
one  family,  and  children  of  one  and  the  same  moth- 
er, the  state.  They  maintained  a  strict  and  perfect 
separation  between  the  higher  and  the  subject  class- 
es, both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and  kept  up  in  the 
former  a  consciousness  of  their  superior  worth  ami 
station,  together  with  a  strong  teehng  of  national 
ily.  At  Sparta,  also,  they  were  eminently  useful  lo 
a  military  point  of  view ;  for  the  members  of  thf 
syssitia  were  formed  into  corresponding  mihtary  di- 
visions, and  fought  together  in  the  field,  as  they  had 
lived  together  at  home,  with  more  bravery  and  a 
keener  sense  of  shame  {ai66c)  than  could  have  becc 
the  case  with  merely  chance  comrades.*  Moreover. 
"  they  gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  opio- 
ion  which  must  have  nearly  superseded  the  necee 
sity  of  penal  laws."*  With  respect  to  their  polit 
ical  tendencies,  they  were  decidedly  arranged  upon 
aristocratical  principles,  though  no  individual  of 
a  company  or  mess  was  looked  upon  as  superior 
to  his  fellows.  Plutarch^  according:ly  calls  thetn 
awidpia  uptaTOKparucd,  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  the  Prytaneium  and  Thes- 
mothesium  at  Athens. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  eariy 
times  the  characteristics  both  of  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  syssitia,  were  afterward,  in  Sparta  at  least, 
supplanted  by  luxury  and  effeminate  indulgence. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Areus  end  Acrotatus  (B.C.  300)  are  recorded  as 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  accelerating  it 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  re 
store  the  old  order  of  things,  and  perished  in  tht' 
attempt.*  In  his  days  Sparta  contained  4500  fam- 
ilies, out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen  sys- 
sitia, whence  Miiller  infers  that  formerly,  when  the 
number  of  families  was  9000,  the  number  of  syss 
tia  was  thirty,  and,  consequently,  that  Herodotus, 
when  he  spoke  of  Lycurgus  having  instituted  the 
"  syssitia"  for  war,  alluded  to  the  larger  divisions, 
and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies;  a  ctm 
elusion  justified  by  the  context.  Miiller,  moreovei. 
supposes  that  in  this  sense  the  syssitia  at  Span^ 
corresponded  to  the  divisions  of  the  state  called 
obae,  and  sometimes  i^oarpiaif  which  were  also  thir- 
ty in  number.* 


1 .  (Waclumath,  ii.,  2, 84.— F.at.,  1.  c.)— S.  (Alhen.,  ir.,  p,  141.: 
—3.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lacou.,  ▼..  «.)— 4.  (Frag.,  SI.)--5.  (Herod.,  i 
W.)— 6.  (Thirlwall,  i.,  p.  SSQ.)— 7.  (Qaw.  S^mp.,  tu..  p.  S»».: 
—8.  (Plot.,  Ai;i8  and  Cleom.)— 0.  (Dorians,  lii.,  5,  4  6,  and  IX 
^  4.— Hoeck,  Creta,  iii.,  p.  190-139. -HaUman's  Anfhns*,  ^  1» 
—Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  888  and  S3I.— HennaBii,  Lain 
buch  der  Griech.  Slants.,  f)  28  and  88.) 


TAB£LLAiiIJt:  LEGES. 


TABEllNA. 


T.  G. 

•TABAM'^.  (Vid.  CEbtbos.) 
TABELL.* .  dim.  of  TABULA,  a  BiUet  or  Tablet 
^ith  which  r^ch  citizen  and  judex  voted  in  the 
?ointtia  and  courts  of  justice.  In  the  coinitia,  if 
:\e  business  was  the  passing  of  a  law,  each  citizen 
H  as  provided  with  two  tabeile,  one  inscribed  V.  H., 
t  e.^  Uti  RogaSf  "  I  vote  for  the  law,"  the  other  in- 
si^ribed  A.,  i. «.,  Aniiquoy  "  I  am  for  the  old  law."* 
If  the  business  was  the  election  of  a  magistrate, 
each  citizen  was  supplied  with  one  tablet,  on  which 
the  names  of  the  candidates  were  written,  or  the 
initials  of  their  naifies,  as  some  suppose  from  the 
01  at  ion  Pro  Domo,  c.  43 ;  the  voter  then  placed  a 
mark  {junctum)  against  the  one  for  whom  he  voted, 
whence  punda  are  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  votes.* 
For  farther  particulars  respecting  the  voting  in  the 
comitia,  see  Dxbibxtorks  and  Sitblla. 

The  judices  were  provided  with  three  tabellae, 
one  of  w^hich  was  marked  with  A.,  t.  «.,  Absolvo^ 
'*  I  acquit ;"  the  second  with  C,  t.  «.,  Condemnor 
"  I  condemn  ;"  and  the  third  with  N.  L.,  t.  e.,Non 
Liquet^  "It  is  not  clear  to  me."  The  first  of 
these  was  called  tabtUa  ah^olutoria,  and  the  second 
lobelia  damtuUoriay*  and  hence  Cicero*  calls  the 
former  liiera  salularis,  and  the  latter  litera  tristis. 
It  would  seem  that  in  some  trials  the  tabelle  were 
marked  with  the  letters  L.  D.  respectively,  t.  e., 
Libera  and  Damno,  since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of 
the  Cffilian  gens  a  tabella  marked  with  the  letters 
L.  D. ;  and  as  we  know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in 
cases  of  perduellio  was  first  introduced  by  C.  Caeli- 
us  Caldus  {vid.  Tabbllabia  Leobs),  the  tabella  on 
the  coin  undoubtedly  refers  to  that  event.  There 
is  also  a  passage  in  Caesar'  which  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  these  initial  letters  were  sometimes 
marked  on  the  tabellae :  "  Unam  fore  tdbellam^  qui 
hberando*  omni  periculo  ceneererU ;  aiteram,  qui  capi- 
tkM  damnarent"  6uG* 

The  cut  annexed  contains  a 
copy  of  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  in  which  a  man  wearing 
a  toga  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  placing  a  tabella  marked  with 
the  letter  A.  (i.  e.,  absdvo)  in  the 
cista.  The  letter  on  the  tabella 
is  evidently  intended  for  A. 
BBITI8U  M08E0X.  For  tho  othcr  meanings  of  Ta- 
bella, see  Tabola. 
TABELLA'RI^  LEGES,  the  laws  by  which  the 
ballot  was  introduced  in  voting  in  the  comitia.  As 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see  Sur- 
yKACiuji.  There  were  four  enactments  known  by 
the  name  of  Tabellarise  Leges,  which  are  enumer- 
ated by  Cicero.^  They  are  mentioned  below  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 


1.  Gabinia  Lbx,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Gabini- 
us  B.C.  139,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
magistrates.*  whence  Cicero*  calls  the  tabella  •'  tin- 
dcz  tacUft  liber taitu" 

3.  Cassia  Lbx,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Cas- 
•ius  Longinus  B.C.  137,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
*•  judicium  popiili,"  with  the  exception  of  cases  of 
perduellio.  The  "judicium  populi"  undoubtedly 
applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the  whole 
bwly  of  the  people  (vid.  Judex,  p.  661,  652),  al- 
though Ernesti»*  wishes  to  give  a  different  interpre- 
tation to  the  words.    This  law  was  supported  by 


1.  (Compwe  Cic.  ad  Att.,  i ,  14.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro  Plane,  M.)— 
J.  (Suet,  ()cU7.,  33.)— 4.  (Pro  Mil..  6.)— 5.  (Bell.  Cur.,  iii., 
83.)  —0.  (Comoaro  Spanheim,  Numiim.,  li.,  p.  IW.)— 7.  (Do 
Ugif.,  ii'..  16  )  -8.  (Cic,  1.  c.)-9.  (Agr-,  ii.,  2.)-10.  (Index 


Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  foi  \>hiclj  he  whb 
censured  by  the  aristocratical  ^arty.^ 

3.  Papibia  Lex,  proposed*  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo  B.C.  131,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.* 

4.  Cmlik  Lrx,  proposed  by  C.  Cselius  Caldus 
B.C.  108.  introduced  the  ballot  in  ca  es  of  perduel- 
lio, which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cassian  law.* 

There  was  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  Mariua 
B.C.  119,  which  was  intended  to  secure  freedom 
and  order  in  voting.* 

TABELLA'HIUS,  a  Letter-carrier.  As  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy special  messengers,  who  were  called  tabeliarit, 
to  convey  their  letters  {tabella^  Uteres),  when  they 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  Ciherwise.* 

TABE'LLIO,  a  Notary.*  Under  the  Empire  the 
tabelliones  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  scribae 
in  the  times  of  the  Republic.  {Vid.  Scbiba.) 
They  were  chiefly  employed  in  drawing  up  legal 
documents,  and  for  this  purpose  usually  took  theu 
stations  in  the  market-places  of  towns. ^  Thej 
formed  a  special  order  in  the  state.* 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind  oi 
building  fit  to  dwell  in,  "  ncmpe  ex  eo,  quod  tabuli* 
claudtiurf"  or,*  according  to  the  more  probable  ety- 
mology of  Festus,  because  it  waa  made  of  planks." 
Festus"  asserts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind 
of  abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  words 
iabema  and  tabernaeulum  were  applied  to  militarjf 
tents,  though  the  latter  were  constructed  of  skins 
We  know  very  little  of  the  form  and  materials  of 
the  ancient  tents ;  but  we  may  infer,  from  the  no- 
tices we  have  of  them,  that  they  were  generally 
composed  of  a  covering  of  skins,  partly  supported  by 
wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes.  Some 
times,  in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have  been 
constructed  entirely  of  planks ;  and  sometimes,  is 
cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rushes  were 
spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  obtained." 
From  iaherruL,  when  used  in  this  sense,  are  derived 
tabernaeulum^  the  more  common  name  of  a  tent,  anti 

CONTUBEBNALES. 

The  usual  name  of  taberna  is  a  shop.  Neithei 
the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains  of  Pompeii 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  oAen  had  their 
shops  forming  parts  of  their  houses,  as  with  us.  A 
few  houses  are  indeed  found  at  Pompeii  entirely  de 
voted  to  i\e  purposes  of  trade,  consisting,  that  is, 
of  the  shop  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  trades- 
man and  his  family. 

Most  commonly,  the  shops  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  house,  to  the  owner  of  which  they  belonged, 
and  were  by  him  let  out  to  tradesmen.  {Vid. 
House,  Roman,  p.  619.)  Some  of  the  shops  round 
a  house  were  retained  by  the  owner  for  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  his  estates.  This  arrangement  of 
the  shops  was  probably  an  improvement  on  an  older 
plan  of  placing  them  against  the  walls  of  houses. 
Even  under  the  emperors  we  find  that  shops  were 
built  out  so  far  into  the  street  as  to  obstruct  the 
thoroughfare.  Martial'  *  mentions  an  edict  of  Domi- 
tian  by  which  the  practice  was  put  down,  and  the 
shops  were  confined  within  the  areas  of  the  houses 

The  following  are  the  m«^t  remarkable  classes  of 
shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains : 

1.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  drinks,  and 
ready-dressed  meat.    ( Vid.  Caupona.) 


Ascon.  in  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelii.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  Ix'g.,  iii.,  16.J 
—3.  (Cic.  1.  c)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  17.— Plat.,  Mar.,  4.)- 
5.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  31.— Cic  ad  Fan.,  zii.,  IS;  xiv.,  32  )— « 


(Suida«,  9.  V.)— 7.  (Cod.,  iv.,  tit.  31, ».  17.— Novell.,  73,  c  4,  Ac 
—8.  (Gothof.  ad  Cod.  Theod.,  xii.,  tit.  1,  b.  3.)— 9.  (Dig.  50, U 
10,  (t  183.)— 10.  (Featus,  8.  v.  Contulie males,  TalM^maciila.)— / 
(a.  V.  Adtibernalia.)— IS.  (Liiisiufl,  De  Milil.  Rom.,  in  'Vttr 
p.  154-155.)— 13.  (vii.,  01.) 
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TABULA. 


I  ABUL-«: 


S.  Bakers*  shops.  Of  these  several  have  been 
found  at  Pom{)eiif  containing  the  mill  as  well  as  the 
uther  implements  for  making  bread.  {Vid.  Mola, 
P18TOR.) 

3.  Booksellers'  shops.     {Vid.  Bibliopola.) 

4.  Barbers'  and  hairdressers'  shops.    ( Vid.  Bab- 

TABERNA'CULUM.  ( Vid.  Taberna,  Templum.) 
TABLrNUM.  {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  617.) 
TA'BUL.'K.  This  word  properly  means  planks 
f^r  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  several  objects, 
4s  gaming-tables,^  pictures,*  but  more  especially  to 
tablets  used  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
speak  here.  The  name  of  tabuls  was  applied  to 
any  flat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy,* 
indeed,  distinguishes  between  tabula  and  ceray  by 
the  former  of  which  he  seems  to  mean  tablets  of 
Rtone  and  metal ;  but  tabula  and  tabella  more  fre- 
quently signify  waxen  tablets  {tabula  cerata),  which 
were  thin  pieces  of  wood,  usually  of  an  oblong 
shape,  covered  over  with  wax  {cera).  The  wax 
was  written  on  by  means  of  the  stilus.  {Vid.  Sti- 
lus.) These  tabulae  were  sometimes  made  of  ivory 
and  citron-wood,*  but  generally  of  the  wood  of  a 
more  common  tree,  as  the  beech,  fir,  &c.  The 
outer  sides  of  the  tablets  consisted  merely  of  the 
wood  ;  it  was  only  the  innet  sides  that  were  cov- 
ered over  with  wax.  They  were  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  backs  by  means  of  wires,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  hinges,  so  that  they  opened 
and  shut  like  our  books  ;  and  to  prevent  the  wax  of 
one  tablet  rubbing  against  the  wax  of  the  other, 
there  was  a  raised  margin  around  each,  as  is  clear- 
.'y  seen  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  925.  There  were 
sometimes  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even  more 
tablets  fastened  together  in  the  above-mentioned 
mannei  Two  such  tablets  were  called  diptycha 
( dr.TTv,\a ),  which  merely  means  "  twice-folded" 
(Irom  TTTvaacj,  "  to  fold"),  whence  we  have  ^tvktiov^ 
)r,  with  the  r  omitted,  izvktiov.  The  Latin  word 
fAigillareSy  which  is  the  name  frequently  given  to 
tablets  covered  with  wax,*  may  perhaps  be  connect- 
ed with  the  same  root,  though  it  is  usually  derived 
from  pugillus,  because  they  were  small  enough  to 
be  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tablets  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  a  mva^ 
nrvKTog.*  ( Vid,  Diptycha.)  Three  tablets  fastened 
together  were  called  triptycha  {TpiKTvxa)t  which 
Martiar  translates  by  triplices  {cera) ;  in  the  same 
way  we  also  read  of  pentaptycha  {nevrdirrvxa),  called 
by  Martial"  quintuplices  {cent)^  and  of  poiyplycha 
{iroXvTTTvxa)  or  multiplices  {cera).  The  pages  of 
these  tablets  were  frequently  called  by  the  name  of 
cera  alone  ;  thus  we  read  of  prima  cera,  altera  cera, 
"  first  page,"  "  second  page."'  In  tablets  contain- 
ing important  legal  documents,  especially  wills,  the 
outer  edges  were  pierced  through  with  holes  {fora- 
mina), through  which  a  triple  thread  {linum)  was 
passed,  and  upon  which  a  seal  was  then  placed. 
This  was  intended  to  guard  against  forgery  ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  done,  such  documents  were  null  and 
void.'"     {Vid.  Testamentum.) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  the  Romans  for 
almost  every  species  of  writing  where  great  length 
ivas  not  required.  Thus  letters  were  frequently 
written  upon  them,  which  were  secured  by  being 
fastened  together  with  packthread  and  sealed  with 
wax.  Accordingly,  we  read  in  Plautus,"  when  a 
tetter  is  to  be  written, 

**  Effer  cito  stilum,  ccram,  et  tabellas,  el  /tnMm." 


1.  (Jut.,  i..  W).)-2.  (Cic.De  Fin.,  v.,  1 .— Propert.,  i.,«.  M.) 
a.  (i.,  24.)  —4.  (Mart.,  xit.,  3,  5.)  —  5.  (Mart.,  xjt.,  3.  —  GelL, 
iTii.,  9.— Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  6.)— 6.  (11,  vi.,  169.)— 7.  (xir.,  «.)—«. 
(xiT.,  4.)— 9.  (Compare  Suet.,  Ner.,  17.)— 10.  (Id.,  1.  "" 
^8,  S.  R..  v.,  25,  (f  6.)  -11.  (Bacchid.,  W.,  4,  64.) 
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The  sealing  is  mentioned  a/terward.^  Tabule  aur 
tabellse  are  therefore  used  in  the  sense  of  let- 
ters.* Love-letters  wern  written  on  very  small 
tablets  called  vilelliani*  of  which  word,  however, 
we  do  not  know  the  meaning.  Tablets  of  this  kind 
are  presented  by  Amor  to  Polyphemus  on  an  asft> 
cient  painting.* 

Legal  documents,  and  especially  wills,  were  al- 
most always  written  on  waxen  tablets,  as  Riciitinp. 
ed  above.  Such  tablets  were  also  used  for  ac 
counts,  in  which  a  person  entered  what  he  reccircv* 
and  expended  {tabula  or  codex  accepii  et  expcnsi^,, 
whence  nova  tabula  mean  an  abolition  of  debte,  ei- 
ther wholly  or  in  part.*  The  above  are  merely  in- 
stances of  the  extensive  use  of  waxen  tablets  :  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  Re^ 
specting  the  tabula  publica,  see  Tabula ri cm. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablets  have  been  discovered 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  one  in  a  gold 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Abrud- 
banyi  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold  mine 
in  the  village  itself.  Of  this  interesting  discoTery 
an  account  has  been  published  by  Massmann  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Libellus  Aurarius,  sive  Tabula  Ct- 
rata,  et  antiquissima  et  unice  Romana  in  Fodina  Au^ 
raria  apud  Abnidbanyam,  oppidulum  Transsylv«num, 
nuper  reperla,*^  Lipsis  (1841).  An  account  of 
these  tablets,  taken  from  Massmann's  description 
will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  what  has  been  said 
above.  Bot(  the  tabulae  are  triptycha,  that  is,  con- 
sisting of  three  tablets  each.  One  is  made  of  fir 
wood,  the  other  of  beechwood,  and  each  is  abcm 
the  size  of  what  we  call  a  small  octavo.  The  out- 
er part  of  the  two  outside  tablets  of  each  exhibiu- 
the  plain  surface  of  the  wood,  the  inner  part  is  cov- 
ered with  wax,  which  is  now  almost  of  a  black  col- 
our, and  is  surrounded  with  a  raised  maigin.  The 
middle  tablet  has  wax  on  both  sides,  with  a  roargicr 
around  each,  so  that  each  of  the  two  tabula*  con- 
tains four  sides  or  four  pages  covered  with  wax 
The  edges  are  pierced  through,  that  they  might  he 
fastened  together  by  means  of  a  thread  passed 
through  them.  The  wax  is  not  thick  in  cither ;  it 
is  thinner  on  the  beechen  tabulae,  in  which  the  sti- 
lus of  the  writer  has  sometimes  cut  through  thr 
wax  into  the  wood.  There  are  letters  on  b^h  ol 
them,  but  on  the  beechen  tabulae  they  are  few  and 
indistinct ;  the  beginning  of  the  first  tablet  contains 
some  Greek  letters,  but  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
long  set  of  letters  in  unknown  characters.  The 
writing  on  the  tabulae  made  of  firwood  is  both 
greater  in  quantity,  and  in  a  much  better  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  a  copy 
of  a  document  relating  to  some  business  connected 
with  a  collegium.  The  name  of  the  consuls  is  giv- 
en, which  determines  its  date  to  be  A.D.  169.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  connected  with  it 
is,  that  it  is  written  from  right  to  left.  The  writing 
begins  on  what  we  should  call  the  last  or  fourth 
page,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  third ;  and  hy 
some  strange  good  fortune  it  has  happened  that  the 
same  document  is  written  over  again,  beginninsr  on 
the  second  page  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first,  so  that  where  the  writing  is  effaced  or  doubt- 
ful in  the  one,  it  is  usually  supplied  or  ci^plaincd  \  \ 
the  other. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  nsed  in  £iircp<« 
for  the  purposes  of  writing  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  hut 
the  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are  acquaiuK^i 
belongs  to  the  year  1301  A.D.,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  Florentine  museum. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  the  comitia  and  tl  • 


1.  (1.  90.— Compara  Cic.  in  Catil.,  iii.»  5.)— 1.  (0»id,  M«l. 
;«.,  522.)— 3.  (Mart.,  xi».,  8,  •.)— 4.  (Mua.  Borima.,  i.,t»T.  «.v- 
5.  (Cic,  Pro  Row:.  Com.,  «,)-«.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  i^.^Ckr  ,  ]>b 
Off.,  li.,  83.) 
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TAGUS. 


aonrto  of  justice  were  also  called  tabula)  as  well  as 
tabell«.     {Vid.  Tabbllje.) 

TABULA'RII  were  notaries  or  accountants,  who 
arc  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire.^  Public  notaries,  who  had  the  charge 
of  public  documents,  were  also  called  tabolarii,'  and 
these  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  tabelliones  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custody  of  the  public  registers.  Public 
tabularii  were  first  established  by  M.  Antoninus  in 
the  provinces,  who  ordained  that  the  births  of  all 
children  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tabularii  with- 
in thirty  days  from  the  birth.*  Respecting  the  oth- 
er duties  of  the  public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod., 
T\ii.,  tit  2,  and  Gothrofr.,  ad  loc. 

TABiJll^VRIUM,  a  place  where  the  public  rec- 
Oids  {tabula  publica)  were  kept.*  These  records 
were  of  various  kinds,  as,  for  instance,  senatus  con- 
sults, tabulae  censorise,  registers  of  births,  deaths, 
of  the  names  of  those  who  assumed  the  toga  viri- 
lis,  &c.*  There  were  various  tabularia  at  Rome, 
all  of  which  were  in  temples ;  we  find  mention 
made  of  tabularia  in  the  temples  of  the  nymphs,* 
of  Lucina,  of  Juventus,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and 
more  especially  in  that  of  Saturn,  which  was  also 
the  public  treasury.'    (Vid.  iERARiuM.) 

A  tabularium  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
zrammatopkylacium,  archium,  or  archivum.^  In  a 
private  house  the  name  of  laMinum  was  given  to 
the  place  where  the  family-records  and  archives 
were  kept.     (Kirf.  Hoube,  Roman,  p.  517.) 

T^DA  or  TEDA  (doff,  Att.  %,  dim.  d^diov), 
a  light  of  firwood,  called  on  this  account  pirua 
tada.*  Before  the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial 
modes  of  obtaining  light,  described  under  Candela, 
Cllycunium,  Fax,  Funale,  and  Lccerna,  the  in- 
habiunts  of  Grecee  and  Asia  Minor  practised  the 
following  method,  which  still  prevails  in  those 
countries,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which 
aliound  in  forests  of  pines.^*  A  tree  having  been  se- 
lected of  the  species  Pinus  Maritinia,  Linn.^  which 
was  called  itevKri  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the 
lime  of  Homer,^^  and  which  retains  this  name,  with 
a  slight  change  in  its  termination,  to  the  present  day, 
a  large  incision  was  made  near  its  root,  causing  the 
turpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  accumulate  in  its  vicin- 
ity. This  highly  resinous  wood  was  called  6^,  i. 
«.,  torch-wood ;  a  tree  so  treated  was  called  M^- 
duf ,  the  process  itself  ivd^ow  or  S^tdovpyeiv,  and 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture,  d^dovp- 
yoL  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  the  portion 
thus  impregnated  was  cut  out  and  divided  into 
suitable  lengths.  This  was  repeated  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  then,  as  the  tree  began  to  decay, 
the  heart  of  the  trunk  was  extracted,  and  the  roots 
were  dug  up  for  the  same  purpose.^*  These  strips 
of  resinous  pinewood  are  now  called  ii^ia  by  the 
Greeks  of  Mount  Ida." 

When  persons  went  out  at  night  they  took  these 
lights  in  their  hands,^*  more  particularly  in  a  nup- 
tial procession."  Hence  t<tda  felices  signified  "  a 
happy  marriage ;''"  and  these  lights,  no  less  than 
proper  torches,  are  attributed  to  Cove  and  Hynen.^' 


1.  (S«D.,Ep.,  88.— Dig.  11,  tit.  0,«.  7 ;  50,  tit.  13,  •.  1,  «  0.)— 
9.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  5,  c.  8.)  —  3.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.,  0.)— 4.  (Cic, 
Pro  C.  Rahir.,  3  ;  Pro  Arch.,  4.)— 5.  {Vid,  Abnm.  ad  Cic.,  Mil., 
i7.)— «.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  87.)— 7.  (Senr.  ad  Virff.,  GeoTy.,  ii.,50«. 
->Capitol.,  M.Anton.,  9.}— 8.  (Di;.  48,  tit.  19,  s.9.)— 9.  (Catull., 
liz.,  15.— Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  558.)— 10.  (Fellows,  Exc.  in  Aai»  Mi- 
•or,  p.  140,  3Sa-335.)— 11.  (11.,  zi.,  494 ;  zziii.,3S8.)— IS.  (Tho- 
r>lur.,  H.  P.,  i.,  6,  M  ;  i>i-.  9,  M.  5  ;  iv.,  16,  U  :  x.,  3.  «  S,  3. 
^Allien.,  XT.,  700,/.)  —  13.  (Hunt  and  Sibthorp,  in  Walpole'a 
Mem.,  p.  190,  235.)— 14.  (Aritt.,  Eoclea.,  688,  970.)— 15.  (Horn., 
n  iTiii.,  493.— Hes.,  Sent.,  375  — Ariatoph.,  Pax,  1317.— Ovid, 
Met.,  ;t.  320.— Id.,  Faat.,  tJ,  223.)— 1(K.  (Catullus,  61,  25.— 
Compare  Pradcnt.,  c.  STnini.,  li.,  165.) — 17.  (Ovid,  Met,  iv., 
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I  It  was  usual  to  olace  those  ai  tides  as  uflf  ringi 
I  in  the  temples,  especially  at  the  great  festivals.' 

Having  been  previously  bunied  into  charcoal. 
I  they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lampblack  ot 
'  Atrambntdm.* 

TAENIA  or  TAINIA.     ( Vid.  Vitti,  Stropmium.) 

♦II.  The  Cepda  Tania,  L.,  or  Tape-fish.  It  is  so 
called  from  its  being  slender  like  a  riband.  Ron- 
delet  describes  two  species  of  it.* 

TAGUS  (rayrff),  a  leader  or  general,  was  jiorc 
e.specially  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 
Thessalians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thessalian  constitution. 

The  Thessalians  were  a  Thesprotian  tribe,*  and 
originally  came  from  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  leaders  who  are  said  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  invaded  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  afterward  called  Thes- 
saly,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Penestse,  or  bondsmen,  the  ancient  jEolian  inhab- 
itants (t^v  rdre  fdv  AioAida,  vw  6i  OerraVav  naXov- 
fiivtiv*).  The  Thessalians  afterward  spread  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  possession 
of  the  most  fertUe  districts,  and  compelled  the 
Persbi,  Magnetes,  Achaean  PhthiotsB,  and  other 
neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  authority 
and  to  pay  them  tribute.*  The  population  of  Thes- 
saly  therefore  consisted,  like  that  of  Laconica,  of 
three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penests,  whose 
condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  He- 
lots. ( Vid.  Pbnestai.)  2.  The  subject  people,  who 
inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not  occupied  bj 
the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid  tribute,  a* 
stated  above,  but  were  personally  free,  thou^rh  they 
had  no  share  in  the  government.  Tb»*y  corre- 
sponded to  the  Perioeci  of  laconica,  by  whicli  nam€ 
they  are  called  by  Xenophon.^  {Vid.  Pkkt<i:ci.) 
3.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  public  administration,  and  whose  iandV 
were  cultivated  by  the  Penestae. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  sc^nis 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules, who  may,  however,  have  been  only  the  headb 
of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuas,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  Phthiotis,  Histiaeotis, 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.*  This  division  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  titnes  of  Thessalian  history 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  perhaps 
have  regulated  its  affairs  by  some  kind  of  provin- 
cial council,  but  respecting  the  internal  government 
of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark.* 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  tagus  (rayof),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  (/3a<7tAevf"),  and  some- 
times dpx6c^^^  His  command  was  of  a  military 
rather  than  of  a  civil  nature,  and  he  seems  only  to 
have  been  appointed  when  there  was  a  war,  or  one 
was  apprehended.  Pollux,"  accordingly,  in  his  list 
of  military  designations,  classes  together  the  b<eo- 
tarchs  of  the  Thebans,  the  king  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, the  polemarch  of  the  Athenians  (in  reference 
to  his  original  duties),  and  the  tagus  of  the  Thessa- 
lians. We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  powei 
which  the  tagus  possessed  constitutionally,  nor  the 
time  for  which  he  held  the  oflice ;  probably  neither 
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was  precwely  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circum- 
Btances  and  the  character  of  the  individaal^  He 
levied  soldiers  from  the  states  in  each  district,  and 
seems  to  have  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  the  allies.'  When  Jason  was  tagus,  he  had 
an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalry  and  not  less 
than  iiO.OOO  hoplites  ;'  and  Jason  himself  says  that 
when  Thessaly  is  under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  army 
of  6000  cavalry  and  10,000  hoplites.*  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  towns  was  the 
»ame  as  had  been  previously  paid  by  one  of  the 
Scopadse,  whom  Buttmann  supposes  to  be  the  same 
Scopas  as  th")  one  mentioned  by  iClian*  as  a  con- 
lomporaiy  of  Cyrus  the  younger.  When  Thessaly 
was  not  united  under  the  government  of  a  tagus, 
the  subject  towns  possessed  more  independence.* 
In  later  times  some  states  called  their  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates Tayoiy'*  which  may  have  been  done,  how- 
ever, as  Hermann  suggests,  only  out  of  affectation. 
Thessaly,  however,  was  hardly  ever  united  under 
one  government.  The  different  cities  administer- 
ed their  own  affairs  independent  of  one  another, 
though  the  smaller  towns  seem  to  have  frequently 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  more  important 
ones  {tuv  k^  vfiuv  (tuv  ^apaa^uv)  ^pTrjfiivuv  ttoXc- 
uv*).  In  almost  all  the  cities  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  aristocratical  {SwaaTel^  fjuiXkov  ij  iaovofU^ 
iXpCiVTo  TO  eyx(^piov  ol  QeaaaXoi^) ;  and  it  was  chief- 
ly in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings.  Thus  Larissa 
was  subject  to  the  Aleuadae,  whence  Herodotus'^ 
calls  them  kings  of  Thessaly  ;  Cranon  or  Crannon 
to  the  Scopadse,  and  Pharsalus  to  the  Creondse.'^ 
These  nobles  had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the 
Penestae ;  they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality, 
and  lived  in  a  princely  manner  (^tAdfevoc  re  Kai  fie- 
faXoTrpeTTTf^  tov  OerraXiKOv  rpoirov^*) ;  and  they  at- 
racted  to  their  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artists 
of  southern  Greece.  The  Thessallan  commonalty 
did  not,  however,  submit  quietly  to  the  exclusive 
rule  of  the  nobles.  Contests  between  the  two  class- 
es seem  to  have  arisen  early,  and  the  conjecture  of 
Thirlwall,^'  that  the  election  of  a  tagus,  like  that  of 
a  dictator  at  Rome,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  keeping  the  commonalty  under,  appears 
very  probable.  At  Larissa  the  Aleuadae  made  some 
<*oncessions  to  the  popular  party.  Aristotle**  speaks, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  he  refers  to, 
of  certain  magistrates  at  Larissa,  who  bore  the  name 
(if  iroXiTot^vXaKec,  who  exercised  a  superintendence 
over  the  admission  of  freemen,  and  were  elected 
themselves  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  whence 
they  were  led  to  court  the  people  in  a  way  unfa- 
vourable to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
were  also  other  magistrates  at  Larissa  of  a  demo- 
cratical  kind,  called  Kapiaaonoioi}*  Besides  the 
contests  between  the  oligarchical  and  democratical 
parties,  there  were  feuds  among  the  oligarchs  them- 
selves ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  Larissa 
under  the  government  of  the  Aleuadae  two  genera- 
tions before  the  Persian  war,. that  a  magistrate  was 
chosen  by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  com- 
nioiially,  to  mediate  between  the  paities  [apx*^^  f^' 
m'dfof ").  At  riiavsalas,  too,  at  the  close  of  the  Pel- 
oconnesian  war,  the  state  was  torn  asunder  by  in- 
testine commotions,  and  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and 
security  the  citizens  intrusted  the  acropolis  and  the 
whole  direction  of  the  government  to  Polydamas, 
who  discharged  his  trust  with  the  strictest  integ- 


The  power  of  the  aristocratical  /amilies,  huwcret 
seems  to  have  continued  with  little  diminution  tiL 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesiab  war,  ^hcn 
decided  democratical  movements  first  begin  to  ap- 
pear. At  this  time  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopa<?ie 
bad  lost  much  of  their  ancient  influence.  Pfaerae 
and  Pharsalus  then  became  the  two  leading  states 
in  Thessaly.  At  Pherae  a  tyranny,  probably  arisiof 
from  a  democracy,  was  established  by  Lyrophroc, 
who  opposed  the  great  .aristocratical  families,  and 
aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Thessaly. *  The  latter 
object  was  accomplished  by  Jason,  the  suocenoi 
and  probably  the  son  of  Lyoophron,  who  effected  an 
alliance  with  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  tagus  about  B.C.  374.  While 
he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  united  as  one 
political  power,  but  after  his  murder  in  B.C.  370  his 
family  was  torn  asunder  by  intestine  discords,  and 
did  not  long  maintain  its  dominion.  The  office  of 
tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  bis  saccessors,  Pofy- 
dorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander,  Tisiphonus,  and  Ly- 
cophron  ;  till  at  length  the  old  aristocratical  fami- 
lies called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who  deprived  Lycophron  of  his  power  in  B.C.  353, 
and  restored  the  ancient  government  in  the  different 
towns.  At  Pherae  he  is  said  to  have  restored  pop- 
ular, or,  at  least,  republican  government."  The 
country,  however,  only  changed  masters  ;  for  a  few 
years  later  (B.C.  344)  he  made  it  completely  sub- 
ject to  Macedonia  by  placing  at  tlie  head  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  country,  tetrarchies  or  tetradarcfaies. 
which  he  re-established,  governors  devoted  to  his 
interests,  and  probably  members  of  the  ancient  no- 
ble families,  who  had  now  become  little  better  than 
his  vassals.*  Thessaly  from  this  time  remained  in 
a  state  of  dependance  on  the  Macedonian  kings,*  lili 
the  victory  of  T.  Flaminius  at  Cynoscepbalae,  in  B.C. 
197,  again  gave  them  a  show  of  independence  unde: 
the  protection  of  the  Romans.* 

TALA'RIA,  small  wings  fixed  to  the  ankles  oC 
Mercury,  and  reckoned  among  his  attributes  {viSi- 
\a*  7rrj;vo7rcJiAof ').  In  many  works  of  ancient  art 
they  are  represented  growing  from  his  ankles,  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  his  bodily  frame ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  part  of  his 
dress,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  poets  ;* 
and  this  is  commonly  done  by  representing  him  with 
sandals,  which  have  wings  fastened  to  them  oo 
each  side  over  the  ankles.  But  there  is  a  most 
beautiful  bronze  statue  of  this  divinity  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  in  which  the  artist,  instead  of  the 
sole  of  a  sandal,  has  made  the  straps  unite  in  a  ro- 
sette under  the  middle  of  the  foot  (see  woodcut X  ev- 
idently intending  by  this  elegant  device  to  represent 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  as  borne  through  speee 
without  touching  the  ground. 

Besides  Mercury,  the  artists  of  antiquity  also  rep 
resented  Perseus  as  wearing  winged  sandals,*  be- 
cause he  put  on  those  of  Mercury  when  he  went  on 
his  aerial  voyage  to  the  rescue  of  Andromeda  " 
( Vid.  Falx.)  The  same  appendage  was  ascribed  to 
Minerva,  according  to  one  view  of  her  origin,  rz . 
as  the  daughter  of  Pallas. ^^ 
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TALENTUM. 


TA1.ENTUM. 


6 

Drachma. 

600 

100 

36,000 

6000 

TALAROS  (TciAopof ).  C  Vid.  Calathus.) 
TALA'SSIO.  {Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  693.) 
TALENTUM  {raXavrov)  meant  originally  a  bal- 
ance {vid.  Libra),  then  the  substance  weighed,  and 
lastly  and  commonly  a  certain  weight,  the  taletit. 
The  Greek  system  of  money,  as  well  as  the  Roman 
(vid.  As),  and  those  of  most  other  nations,  was 
founded  on  a  reference  to  weight.  A  certain  weight 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks,  as  of  copper  among  the 
Romans,  was  used  as  a  representative  of  a  value, 
which  was  originally  and  generally  that  of  the  metal 
Itself.  The  talent,  therefore,  and  its  divisions,  are 
denominations  of  money  as  well  as  of  weight. 

The  Greek  system  of  weights  contained  four  prin- 
cipal denominations,  which,  though  different  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  and  even  at  the  same  place 
for  diflerent  substances,  always  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  These  were  the  talent  (rdAavrw), 
which  was  the  largest,  then  the  mina  Qivu),  the 
drachma  {6paxiin\  and  the  obolus  (66oAoc).  Their 
relative  values  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 
Obol._ 

Drachma. 

iMiQa. 

I   60    iTalent. 
The  multiples  and  sabdivisions  of  the  drachma  and 
abc^us  have  been  noticed  under  Drachma. 

1.  The  Attic  Talent. — It  appears  from  existing 
euins,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  trust,  since 
the  Attic  silver  money  was  proverbially  good,  that 
the  drachma,  which  was  the  unit  of  the  system, 
weighed  66  5  grains.  (FiV2.  Drachma.)  Hence  we 
eet  the  following  values  for  the  Attic  weights  in 
English  avoirdupois  weight : 

Ibb       OS.  gn. 

Obol 1108 

Drachma 665 

Mina 16        83  75 

Talent 66     15i     100  32 

These  values  refer  to  the  time  after  Solon,  for  we 
hive  no  drachmae  of  an  earlier  date.  We  may, 
however,  arrive  at  a  probabie  eonclusion  respecting 
the  slate  of  things  before  Solon's  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency, by  referring  to  another  standard  of  the  talent, 
which  was  used  in  commercial  transactions,  and  the 
mina  of  which  was  called  the  commercial  mina  ('ff 
uvd  if  iiinopiKTi).  This  mina  is  mentioned  in  a  de- 
cree,^ the  date  of  which  is  uncertain  (about  the  165th 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  160,  according  to  Bockh),  as 
weighing  138  drachma,  Sr&^avi^^Jpju,  acccirdiug  to 
the  standard  weights  in  the  silver  mint.  {Vid,  Ar- 
oTSocopBioN.)  In  this  system,  however,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  weights  was  the  same  as  in  the 
other ;  we  have,  tber^ore, 

lb.       oc.         IP*. 

Obol 16  29 

Drachma 91-77 

Mina 1    4|    9369 

Talent 75    6f    14C9 

These  weights  were  nsed  for  all  commodities  ex- 
cept such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 


1.  (BOckh,  Curp.  Inscrip.  i..  123.  6  4.) 


according  to  the  other  standard,  which  v^as  also  the 
one  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  silver  standard.  No  date  is  mentioned  for  the 
introduction  of  this  system  :  it  was,  therefore,  prob- 
ably very  old ;  and,  in  fact,  as  Bockh  has  shown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  old 
system  of  Attic  weights  which  was  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Solon.^  Solon  is  known  to  have  lowered 
the  standard  of  money  in  order  to  relieve  debtors ; 
and  Plutarch"  informs  us,  on  the  testimony  of  An- 
drotion,  that  "Solon  made  the  mina  of  100  drachmae, 
which  had  formerly  contained  73."  It  is  incredible 
that  a  large  prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have 
been  used  as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights ; 
but  what  Plutarch  meant  to  say  was,  that  Solon 
made  a  minn,  or  100  drachms,  out  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  silvei  which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drach- 
ms. The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  ancient 
weights  to  those  fixed  by  Solon  was  100  :  73.  Now 
this  was  very  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  commer- 
cial mina  to  the  silver  mina,  namely,  138  :  100, 
=100  :  73^.  But  why  should  Solon  have  adopted 
so  singular  a  proportion  1  It  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent. Bockh  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  So- 
lon intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one  fourth,  that  is, 
to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  coinage  equal  to 
75  of  the  old,  but  that,  by  some  inaccuracy  of  man- 
ufacture, the  new  coins  were  found  to  be  a  little  too 
light ;  and,  as  Solon's  coinage  furnished  the  stand 
ard  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  was  retained. 
In  fixing  upon  one  fourth  as  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction, Solon  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  the 
wish  of  assimilating  the  Attic  system  to  anothei 
which  was  extensively  used,  but  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown,  namely,  the  Euboic  talent,  which  wiU 
be  presently  spoken  of. 

The  commercial  weights  underwent  a  change  by 
the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that  13 
drachmae  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  138  drachms ;  that  to  every  five  com 
mercial  mins  one  commercial  mina  shall  be  added ; 
and  to  every  commercial  talent  five  commercial  mi 
ns.    Thus  we  shall  have, 

the  mina  =150  drachms  (silver), 
5  mins     =6  mins  (commercial), 
the  talent  =  65  mins  (commercial). 

The  five-mins  weight  of  this  system  was  equal 
to  7  lbs.  13i  oz.  14-96  grs.  avoirdupois,  and  the  talent 
to  85  lbs.  Hi  oz.  70-7  grs. 

"  The  weights  were  kept  with  great  care  at  Ath- 
ens. The  standards  or  models  {tnjKUfiaTa)  were  de- 
posited in  the  Acropolis ;  and  there  were  others  in 
the  keeping  of  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
them,  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Pirsus  and  at  Eleusis."* 

The  other  Greek  weights  are  computed  from 
their  relation  to  the  Attic,  as  stated  by  ancient 
writers,  and  from  existing  coins.  Unfortunately, 
the  writers  do  not  always  agree  with  the  coins,  nor 
with  each  other. 

2.  The  Eubotc  Talent  is  often  reckoned  equivalent 
to  the  Attic.  Herodotus*  makes  the  Babylonian 
talent  equal  to  70  Euboic  mins,  Pollux*  to  7000 
Attic  drachms,  i.  c,  to  70  Attic  mins.  Comparing 
these  two  statements,  we  find  the  Attic  and  Euboic 
weights  equal.  But  it  is  likely  that  Pollux  is  not 
quite  right,  and  that  the  Euboic  standard  was  a 
little  greater  than  the  Attic  :  for  iElian*  gives  72 
Attic  mins  for  the  value  of  this  same  Babylonian 
talent,  which  would  make  the  ratio  of  the  Euboic 
to  the  Attic  72  :  70,  which  is  the  same  as  76  :  72|^. 
In  this  fact  we  have  the  ground  of  the  supposition 


1.  (BOtkh,  Publ.  Boon,  of  Atben»,  i.,  p.  193.  — Id.,  Metrolog. 
UnteT«uch.,ix.,  l,p.  115.)— 2.  (Solon,  IS.)  —  *.  (HusMy,  p.  26, 
who  quotes  B5ckh,  Inscr.,  i.,  150,  «  24  ;  151,  MO  ;  123,  ^  5,  G.: 
4.  (ill.,  69.)-5.  (Onom.,  ix.,  6.)— «.  (Var.  H  rt.,  i.,  22.) 
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iiated  Aboye,  that  Solon  intended  to  assimilate  the 
A.ttic  standard  to  the  Eubo'ic :  for  we  have  seen  that 
the  old  Attic  talent  was  to  Solon's  as  100 :  72jf . 
Assuming  that  Solon  intended  this  ratio  to  have 
been  109  :  75,  we  have  the  intended  value  of  Solon's 
talent  to  its  actual  value  as  75  :  72^,  which  is  al- 
most identical  with  tlie  ratio  of  the  Eubo'ic  talent  to 
ih  3  Attic  talent  of  Solon.  The  Euboic  talent  would 
therefore  exceed  the  Attic  merely  by  the  error 
which  was  made  in  the  formation  of  the  latter. 

Another  computation  of  the  Euboic  talent  is  given 
by  Appian,'  who  makes  it  equal  to  7000  drachmae, 
i  e.f  70  minae  of  Alexandrea.  (See  below,  on  the 
Mexandrean  talent.) 

Festus,  in  the  Excerpta  of  Paulus,*  makes  it 
equal  to  4000  denarii.  This  is  clearly  an  error  : 
very  probably  Paulus  applied  the  statement  of  Fes- 
tus respecting  the  Rhodian  talent  to  the  Euboic. 
^See  below,  on  the  Rhodian  talent.) 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  reckoned  both  the  Eu- 
boic and  Attic  talents  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds.' 

3.  The  Talent  of  JEgina  has  been  almost  always 
considered  to  have  borne  to  the  Attic  the  ratio  of 
5  :  3,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the 
.Eginetan  talent  contained  10,000  Attic  drachmae, 
and  the  drachma  10  Attic  obols  *  Mr.  Hussey, 
however,  observes  that  this  value  would  give  an 
^f^ginetan  drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  ex- 
isting coins  give  an  average  of  only  96;  and  he 
explains  the  statement  of  Pollux  as  referring,  not  to 
the  old  Attic  drachmae  of  the  full  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  drachma  which  was  current  in  and  afler  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  which  was  about  equal  to 
I  he  Roman  denarius.    {Vid.  Drachma.) 

Taking,  then,  the  value  of  the  drachma  given  by 
the  coins,  we  have  the  following  values  for  the 
-DgincUm  weights: 

tb.      OS,         gn. 

Oh)1       16 

Drachma 96 

Mina 1     5|    78  96 

Talent 82    3|     3046 

On  the  other  hand,  Bockh  adheres  to  the  propor- 
tion of  5  :  3,  as  given  by  Pollux,  who  could  not  (he 
contends)  have  meant  by  drachmae  those  equal  to 
the  denarii,  because  he  is  not  making  a  calculation 
of  his  own,  suited  to  the  value  of  the  drachma  in 
his  time,  but  repeating  the  statement  of  some  an- 
cient writer,  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and  iEgine- 
lan  currencies  were  in  their  best  condition.  Mr. 
Hussey  himself  states,*  and  for  a  similar  reason  to 
that  urged  by  Bockh,  that  when  Pollux  speaks  of 
the  value  of  the  Babylonian  talent  in  relation  to  the 
Attic,  he  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Attic 
money  of  the  full  weight :  and  Bockh  adds  the  im- 
portant remark,  that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the 
lighter  drachmae,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  and 
small  Egyptian  talents,  this  only  proves  that  those 
talents  had  but  recently  come  into  circulation. 
Bockh  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Pollux  followed 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  much,  and 
who  had  frequent  occasions  for  speaking  of  the  val- 
ues of  money  iu  his  political  works. 

Again  :  as  the  ^ginetan  standard  was  that  which 
prevail  nl  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece  in  early 
times,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  definite  pro- 
iX)rtion  between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before  Solon  ; 
and,  if  we  take  the  statement  of  Pollux,  we  do  get 
such  a  proportion,  namely,  that  of  6  :  5. 

Bockh  supports  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins,  especially  the  old  Macedonian,  before 
he  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  and 
\lexander,  which  give  a  drachma   of  about  110 

1.  (Hist.  Sic.,  T.,9.)— 2.  (•.  t.  Enbolcfini  talentain.)— 3.  (Vo- 
lyb.y  xxi.,  14  — ^Lir.,  zxxvii.,  45,  compared  with  Polyb..  xxii.,  96. 
^LiT.,  xxxviii.,  38  ^—4  (Poll.,  Onora  ,  ix.,  76,  86.)— 5.  (p.  a4.) 
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grains,  which  is  to  the  Attic  as  5  :  ?  The  identin 
of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the  ^ginetzr 
is  proved  by  Bockh. ^  There  are  also  other  ven 
ancient  Greek  coins  of  this  standard,  which  hafi 
their  origin,  in  all  probabihty,  in  the  iEgiiictan  sye- 
tern. 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  coins  referred  to  b; 
Hussey  is  explained  by  Bockh  from  the  well-knoAc 
tendency  of  the  ancient  mints  to  depart  froir.  ihi: 
full  standard. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  where  Herodotus 
states  that  Democedes,  a  physician,  after  receivin* 
a  talent  in  one  year  at  iEgina,  obtained  at  Athens 
the  next  year  a  salary  of  100  minae,  which  Herodo- 
tus clearly  means  was  more  than  what  he  had  be- 
fore. But,  according  to  Pollux^s  statement,  ibc 
two  sums  were  exactly  equal.  But  Herodotus  says 
nothing  of  different  standards  ;  surely,  then,  he 
meant  the  same  standard  to  be  applied  in  both  cases. 

From  comparing  statements  made  respecting  the 
pay  of  soldiers,  Hussey'  obtains  4  :  3  as  about  the 
ratio  of  the  ^Eginetan  to  the  Attic  standard.  Bockh 
accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers varied,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  ^iginetaa 
money  was  actually  lighter  than  the  proper  stand- 
ard, while  the  Attic  at  the  same  period  was  veir 
little  below  the  full  weight. 

There  are  other  arguments  on  both  sides,  bm 
what  has  been  said  wiU  give  a  sufficiently  complete 
view  of  the  question. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  standards  of  Corinth 
and  Sicily  followed  that  of  Athens  or  that  of  .Egina. 
For  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  re?der  is  re- 
ferred to  the  works  of  Bockh  and  Hussey. 
.  4.  The  Babylonian  talent  had  to  the  A Uic  the  ra- 
tio of  7  :  6  according  to  Pollux*  and  Herodotus,*  cr 
72  :  60  according  to  ^lian.*  Bockh,  understacdiog 
these  statements  as  referring  to  the  old  Artie,  makes 
the  Babylonian  standard  equal  to  the  ^Egioetao 
This  standard  was  much  used  for  silrcr  in  the  Per- 
sian empire 

6.  The  accounts  of  the  Egyptian,  Alexandrean,  or 
Ptolemaic  Talent  are  very  confused.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  twice  the  Attic. 

6.  The  Tyrian  Talent  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  Attic. 

7.  A  Rhodian  Talent  is  mentioned  by  Festos  in  a 
passage  which  is  manifestly  corrupt.*  The  most 
probable  emendation  of  the  passage  gives  4000  cis- 
tophori  or  7500  denarii  as  the  value  of  this  talent. 

8.  A  Syrian  Talent  is  mentioned,  the  value  of 
which  is  very  uncertain.  There  were  two  siies  of 
it.  The  larger,  which  was  six  times  that  used  for 
money,  was  used  at  Antioch  for  weighing  wood. 

9.  A  Cilidan  Talent  of  8000  drachmv,  or  half 
the  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux.* 

The  above  were  used  for  silTer,  but  the  actual 
coinage  went  no  higher  than  the  drachosa,  and  a  few 
multiples  of  it,  the  highest  known  with  certainty 
being  the  tetradrachm.  The  mina  and  talent  were 
sums  of  money,  not  coins. 

A  table  of  Attic  money  up  to  the  tetradracfajna  is 
given  under  Drachma.  The  mina  was  4^  1j.  3^ 
the  talent  243/.  159.  The  .£ginetan  mina  was,  ao> 
cording  to  the  existing  coins,  51. 14t.  Id.,  the  taleot 
343/.  15m.  ;  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pol- 
lux mentioned  above,  the  mina  was  6/.  I5t.  64.,  the 
talent  406/.  5m. 

A  much  smaller  talent  was  in  nse  for  gold.  It 
was  equal  to  6  Attic  drachma:,  or  about  lot.  9aA 
71  grs.  It  was  called  the  gold  talent,  or  the  StciUtm 
talent,  from  its  being  much  used  by  the  Greeks  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.    This  is  the  talent  always  meant 


1.  (Metrol.,  p.  89.  —  Compan  Mailer,  Dor.,  iii.,  10,  ^  It.  nl 
^ginet.,  p.  54-48.)-2.  (iii..  131.)—*.  (p.  6I.)-4.  (ix..8S.>-4 
(iii.,69.)-4.  (Var.  Ilitt.,  i.,  SS.)-  ".  (a.  v.  T»leatinii.>-&  /»..  A. 
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t¥tien  tbe  woid  occurs  in  Homer.  The  Italian 
Ureeks  divided  it  into  24  nummi,  and  afterward  into 
12,^  each  nummus  containing  2i  litrae.  (Compare 
Li7BA  and  Skstebtius.)  This  talent  was  perhaps 
so  called  from  the  weight  of  gold  contained  in  it 
Deiog  equal  in  value  to  a  talent  of  copper,  for  the 
jroportional  value  of  gold  to  copper  was  1000  :  1. 
Vhis  talent  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  3  mine, 
sach  equal  in  weight  to  a  didrachm  or  stater ;  for 
ihe  talent  of  Thyatira  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to 
»hree  gold  staters,*  and  Pollux'  states  that  the  gold 
fttater  was  equal  in  value  to  a  mina. 

This  small  talent  explains  the  use  of  the  term 
gretU  talerU  (magnum  talenturo),  which  we  find  in 
Latin  authors,  for  the  silver  Attic  talent  was  great 
in  comparison  with  this.  But  the  use  of  the  word 
by  the  Romans  is  altogether  very  inexact. 

There  are  other  talents  barely  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.  Hesychius*  mentions  one  of  100 
pounds  {7uTpuv)t  Vitruvius'  one  of  120  ;  Suidas,* 
Hesychius,  and  Epiphanius^  of  125 ;  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus"  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hesychius 
three  of  165,  400,  and  1125  pounds  respectively. 

Vhere  talents  are  mentioned  in  the  classical  wri- 
ters without  any  specification  of  the  standard,  we 
n  tst  generally  understand  the  Attic. 

TA'LIO,  from  talis,  signifies  an  equivalent,  but 
it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  punishment  or  pen- 
alty the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mischief 
which  the  guilty  person  has  done  to  the  body  of  an- 
other. A  provision  as  to  talio  occurred  in  the 
Twelve  Tables ;  "  jSi"  membrum  rupit  ni  cum  eo  pacit 
talio  estoy^  This  passage  does  not  state  what  talio 
id.  Calo,  as  quoted  by  Priscian,*'*  says  :  **  <Si  quis 
membrum  rupit  aut  osfregitt  lalione  proximus  cogna- 
tus  uldscatury  The  law  of  talio  was  probably  en- 
forced by  the  individual  or  his  friends  :  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  penally  was  inflicted  under  a  de- 
>:i3ion  of  a  court  of  justice.  It  seems  likely  that  it 
bore  some  analogy  to  the  permission  to  kill  an  adul- 
terer and  adultress  in.  certain  cases,  which  the  Julia 
lex  confirmed ;  and  if  so,  the  law  would  define  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  injured  person  or  his 
cognati  might  take  this  talio.  The  punishment  of 
death  for  death  was  talio ;  but  it  is  not  said  that 
tiie  cognati  could  inflict  death  for  death.  Talio, 
as  a  punishment,  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law : 
"  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth :  as 
he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him  again."^^ 

♦TALPA,  the  Mole.    {Vid.  Aspalax.) 

TALUS  (ddrpayoAoc),  a  Huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goats  have  oHen  been 
found  in  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
imitated  in  ivory,  bronze,  glass,  and  agate.  Those 
of  the  antelope  {dopKadeLoC)  were  sought  as  objecte 
of  elegance  and  curiosity."  They  were  used  to  play 


J.  (Pollux,  1.  c— Feslas,  ».  v.  Taloulniii.)— 2.  (Lex.  Seg.,  p. 

«.)— 3.  (IX.,  57.)— 4.  («.  V.)— 5.  (X..  21.)- 6.   («.  v.)— 7.  (iJe 

ons.  et  Pond.)— 8.  (ix.,  27.)— 9.  (Fcstu»,B.  v.  Tahonis.)— 10. 
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with  from  the  earliest  times,  principsilly  by  woniei 
and  children.*  occasionally  by  old  men.*  A  paint- 
ing by  Alexander  of  Athens,  found  at  Resina,  repre- 
sents two  women  occupied  with  this  game.  One 
of  them,  having  thrown  the  hones  upward  into  the 
air,  has  caught  three  of  them  on  the  back  of  hex 
hand.'  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  compare 
the  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux.*) 

Polygnotus  executed  a  similar  work  at  Delphi, 
representing  the  two  daughters  of  Pandarus  thus 
employed  {i^ai^Qvaaq  uarpayuXoig^).  But  a  much 
more  celebrated  production  was  the  group  of  two 
naked  boys,  executed  in  bronze  by  Polycletus,  and 
called  the  Aslragalizonies*  A  fractured  marble 
group  of  the  same  kind,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  exhibits  one  of  the  two  boys  in  the  act  of 
biting  the  arm  of  his  playfellow,  so  as  to  present  a 
lively  illustration  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  the 
fatal  quarrel  of  Patroclus.^  To  play  at  this  game 
was  sometimes  called  nevraXiOiieiVy  because  five 
bones  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind  were  em- 
ploy ed,*  and  this  number  is  retained  among  our- 
selves. 

While  the  tali  were  without  artificial  marks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  and  in  ancient  no 
less  than  in  modern  times,  it  consisted  not  merely 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  but  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight.  When  the  sides  of  the  bone  were  marked 
with  different  vgjues,  the  game  became  one  of 
chance.  (Vid.  Alea,  Tebsera.)  The  two  ends 
were  led  blank,  because  the  bone  could  not  rest 
upon  either  of  them,  on  account  of  its  curvature. 
The  four  remaining  sides  were  marked  with  the 
numbers  1,  3,  4,  6,  1  and  6  being  on  two  opposite 
sides,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite  sides. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  numbers  were 
as  follows  :•  1.  Movaf,  «f,  /cvwv,  Xiof  ;**  Jon.  OJvt)  : 
Unio,  VuUuriuSt  canis  ;^^  3.  Tpwf :  Ternio;  4.  Te 
rpuc  :  Quatcrnio ;  6.  'Efaf ,  i^iryct  Kviof  :  Senio. 

As  the  bone  is  broader  in  one  direction  than  iu 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  upright  or  prone  {opOvi 
y  Trpi/v^f,  rectus  aut  pronus),  according  as  it  rested 
on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  side.** 

Two  persons  played  together  at  this  game,  using 
four  bones,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  or 
emptied  out  of  a  dicebox  {vid.  Fritillus),  and  ob- 
serving the  numbers  on  the  uppermost  sides.  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  different  combinations.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  {jacit  voUorios  quatuor^*). 
But  the  value  of  a  throw  ( i36?.o^y  jacius)  was  not  in 
all  cases  the  sum  of  the  four  numbers  turned  up. 
The  highest  in  value  was  that  called  Vcnu8,  or  jac' 
tua  Fenercu*,**  in  which  the  numbers  cast  up  were 
all  different,"  the  sum  of  them  being  only  fourteen. 
It  was  by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king  of  the 
feast  was  appointed  among  the  Romans**  {vid.  Sym- 
posium), and  hence  it  was  also  called  Basilicus} 
Certain  other  throws  were  called  by  particular 
names,  taken  from  gods,  illustrious  men  and  women, 
and  heroes.  Thus  the  throw  consisting  of  two  aces 
and  two  trays,  making  eight,  which  number,  like 
the  j actus  Venereus,  could  be  obtained  only  once, 
was  denominated  Stesichorus.  When  the  object 
was  simply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 


1.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  p.  350.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Senect..  16.)— 3.  (Ant. 
d'Erc.,  i.,  tar.  1.)— 4.  (ix.,  cap.  7.)— 5.  (Paat.,  x.,  30,  6  1  )- ft 
(Plm.,  H.  Nm  xxxiv.,  8,  s.  19.)— 7.  (11.,  xxiii.,  87,  88.)— 8.  (Pot 
lax,  1.  c.)  — 9.  (Pollux,  1.  c  — Eustaih.  in  Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  &8 
—Suet.,  OcUv.,  71.— Mart.,  xiii.,  1,  6.)— 10,  (Brunck,  Anal.,  j., 
85,  242.)-ll.  (Propcrt.,  iv.,  9, 17.— Ovid,  Art.  Amat.,  ii., 205.- 
Fast.,  ii„  473.)— 12.  (Plut.,  Sympoa.  Prob.,  1209,  ed.  Steph.— 
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(Plaut.,  Aain.,  v.,  2,  55.— Cic,  Div.,  ii.,  59.— Sucton.,  1.  r  )— 15 
(Mart.,  xiv.,  14.)  — 16.  (Hor.,  Cann.,  i.,  4,  18 ;  ii.,  7,  25  - 17 
(Plaut.,  Cure,  ii.,  3,  80.) 
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was  caUed  9r^  a. :  fo6o^vda.^  Before  a  person  threw 
(he  tali,  he  often  invok  :d  cither  a  god  or  hi?  mis- 
tress." These  bones,  marked  and  thrown  as  abo%c 
described,  were  also  used  in  divination  ' 

In  the  Greek  mythology,  Cupid  and  Ganymede 
were  supposed  to  play  together  at  huckle-bones  on 
Mount  Olympus  ;*  and  they  are  thus  represented 
in  some  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture/ 

TAMIAS  (ra^/cf).  This  was  a  name  given  to 
any  person  who  had  the  care,  managing,  or  dispen- 
sing of  money,  stock,  or  property  of  any  description 
'jonfided  to  him,  as  a  steward,  butler,  housekeeper, 
aiorehousekeeper,  or  treasurer:  and  the  word  is 
applied  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But 
the  TCfiiai  who  will  fall  under  our  notice  in  this 
article  are  certain  officers  intrusted  with  important 
duties  by  the  Athenian  government,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  treasurers  of  the  temples  and  the  rev- 
enue. 

In  ancient  times,  every  temple  of  any  importance 
had  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  its  furniture 
and  ornaments,  and  a  treasury  where  such  property 
was  kept.  Lands  were  attached  to  the  temple, 
from  which  rents  accrued ;  fines  were  made  payable 
to  the  god  ;  trophies  and  other  valuables  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  by  the  pubUc ;  and  various  sacred  of- 
ferings were  made  by  individuals.  There  was  a 
rafxiag  Upuv  ;tp»7^r«v,  who,  together  with  kniaTaTOL 
and  UpoTToioit  had  the  custody  and  management  of 
these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  all  the  temples  at 
Athens  was  that  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  in 
which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians 
{Til  upiaTEia  T^g  To^.ecjf ),  besides  magnificent  statues, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.'  To  the  goddess 
large  fiues  were  specially  appropriated  by  the  law, 
or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  the  assembly ; 
A  11(1.  besides  this,  she  received  a  tenth  of  all  the  fines 
mat  went  to  the  state,  a  tenth  of  all  confiscations 
and  prizes  taken  in  war.  Her  treasurers  were  call- 
ed Tauiai  Ti/q  i^eot),  or  rCtv  Trjg  i^coi),  or  TOfilai  'upuv 
XptjfiuTunf  T/}f  i^eoO,  and  sometimes  simply  TOfxlai.'' 
They  appear  to  have  existed  from  an  early  period. 
Herodotus"  relates  that  the  rofilaL  tov  Upovj  with  a 
few  other  men,  awaited  the  attack  of  Xerxes  upon 
the  Acropolis,  and  perished  in  its  defence.  They 
were  ten  in  number,  chosen  annually  by  lot  from 
the  class  of  Pentacosiomedimni,  and  afterward, 
when  the  distinction  of  classes  had  ceased  to  exist, 
from  among  the  wealthiest  of  Athenian  citizens.' 
The  treasurers  of  the  other  gods  were  chosen  in 
like  manner ;  but  they,  about  the  90th  Olympiad, 
were  all  united  into  one  board,  while  those  of  Pallas 
remained  distinct.*'  Their  treasury,  however,  was 
transferred  to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Minerva, 
viz.,  to  the  Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
were  kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temples,  but  also  the  state  treasure  {oaia  xpfifMra^ 
as  contradistinguished  from  Upd),  under  the  care 
of  the  treasurers  of  Pallas.*^  All  the  funds  of  the 
state  were  considered  as  being  in  a  manner  conse- 
crated to  Pallas ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  making  use 
of  the  sacred  moneys,  as  well  as  the  other  property 
of  the  temples,  if  the  safety  of  the  state  should  re- 
quire it.**  Payments  made  to  the  temples  were 
received  by  the  treasurers  in  the  presence  of  some 
members  of  the  senate,  just  as  public  moneys  were 
by  the  apodectee ;  and  then  the  treasurers  became 
responjsible  for  their  safe  custody.    As  to  fines,  see 
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Epibols,  Practorbs,  and  on  the  whole  of  ibis  aift 
ject,  Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen,  i.,  172-.  tB. 

The  treasurer  of  the  revenue,  rafdag  or  hrtfu/jf' 
TjfC  r^f  KOLvijc  ^poaoSov,  was  a  more  important  per- 
sonage than  those  last  mentioned.  He  was  not  x 
mere  keeper  of  moneys  like  them,  nor  a  mere  re 
ceiver  like  the  apodectae,  but  a  general  pajraastert 
who  received  through  the  apodectae  all  monc} 
which  was  to  be  disbursed  for  the  purposes  cf  th< 
administration  (except  the  property-taxes,  tsliict 
were  paid  into  the  war-office,  and  the  tributA  from 
the  aUies,  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the  hclltmo- 
tamise,  and  afterward  to  other  persons  hereaftri 
mentioned),  and  then  distributed  it  in  such  manner 
as  he  was  required  to  do  by  the  law ;  the  sarplufr 
(if  any)  he  paid  into  the  war-office  or  the  theoric 
fund.  As  this  person  knew  all  the  channels  in 
which  the  public  money  had  to  flow,  and  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  expenditure,  he 
was  competent  to  give  advice  to  the  people  upon 
financial  measures,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  rev- 
enue, introduce  economy,  and  prevent  abuses  ;  he 
is  sometimes  called  Tofiiag  t^c  Scouc^acuc-  or  6  kn 
T^f  diouc^aeiiCt  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
minister  of  finance.  To  him  Aristophanes  refers  in 
Equit.f  947.  He  was  elected  by  x^iporwlay  and  hdd 
his  office  for  four  years,  but  was  capable  of  being 
re-elected.  A  law,  however,  was  passed  duriof 
the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  prohibiting  re-elec 
tion;  so  that  Lycurgus,  who  is  reported  to  have 
continued  in  office  for  twelve  years,  must  have  held 
it  for  the  last  eight  years  under  fictitious  names 
The  power  of  this  officer  was  by  no  means  free 
from  control,  inasmuch  as  any  individual  was  ai 
liberty  to  propose  financial  measures,  or  instiuite 
criminal  proceedings  for  malversation  or  waste  of 
the  public  funds ;  and  there  was  an  avnypa/^cvr  ttjc 
dioiK^aeug  appointed  to  check  the  accounts  of  his 
superior.  Anciently  there  w*ere  jxjrsons  called 
iTopLaraif  who  appear  to  have  assisted  the  rattiai  »n 
some  part  of  their  duties.*    {Vid.  Poristai.) 

The  money  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  ihr  rev- 
enue was  sometimes  paid  directly  to  the  various 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  governmenr.  some- 
times through  subordinate  pay  offices.  Many  public 
functionaries  had  their  own  paymasters,  who  were 
dependant  on  the  rafuag  r^g  irpoaodovy  rnccivinif 
their  funds  from  him,  and  then  distributing  them  m 
their  respective  department?  Such  were  the  r^t?- 
poKOioif  Teixoiroioij  odorroioif  Ta^porroioU  iirtftekifTai 
veupiuvt  who  received  through  their  own  rofuoi 
such  sums  as  they  required  from  time  to  time  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  worics.  The  payment  ol 
the  judicial  fees  was  made  by  the  colacret«  (cw/^- 
KpiTai)f  which,  and  the  providing  for  the  meals  in 
the  Piytaneum,  were  the  only  duties  that  remaintnl 
to  them  after  the  establishment  of  the  apodect«  by 
Clisthenes."  The  rafucu  of  the  sacred  vessels,  r^f 
IlapttAov  and  r^c  laXafiiviacy  acted  not  only  as 
treasurers,  but  as  trierarchs ;  the  expenses  (amonnt- 
ing  for  the  two  ships  together  to  about  sixteen  tal- 
ents) being  provided  by  the  state.  They  were 
elected  by  ;(e£^roi'ta.'  Other  trierarchs  bad  their 
own  private  Tofuou,  for  the  keeping  of  accounts  and 
better  despatch  of  business.* 

The  duties  of  the  eXXiivoTa/iiai  are  spoken  of  it. 
a  separate  article.    ( Vid.  Hellenotjlmi^.) 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (independently  of  ibe 
tribute)  was  provided  from  two  sources ;  first,  the 
property-tax  (rt<i.  Eisphoba),  and,  secondly,  the  sur- 
plus of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remained  after 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  civil  administration 
Tu  nepiovra  xpvf^'''^  f^C  6ioiK^oeuc^    Of  the  tet 
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n^ion/yot  who  were  annually  elected  to  preside 
ovtiT  the  war  department,  one  was  called  arparrfyo^ 
b  M  rnc  iiotK^aeuc,  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  war  fund  was  intrusted.  He  had  under  him  a 
treasurer  called  roftiag  tuv  aTpariunKuvj  who  gave 
^ut  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed  all  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  service.  Demosthenes, 
perhaps  on  account  of  some  abuses  which  had 
sprung  up,  recommended  that  the  general  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  fund,  but  that 
this  should  be  placed  under  the  care  «/  special 
officers,  TOfuM  koi  diffwaioi^  who  should  be  account- 
able for  its  proper  application :  tov  fdv  ruv  xpVf^ 
TUV  Aoyov  irapu  tovtuv  Xafjt6dveiVf  tov  di  ruv  ipyctv 
Kopa  TOV  nrpaTtryov.^  The  passage  just  cited  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
mosthenes* the  words  6  krri  r^f  dioiK^ffeuc  refer  to 
a  ffTpaTijy6c  90  designated,  and  not  to  the  TOfua^  t^c 
vpoaodov.* 

So  much  of  the  surplus  revenue  as  was  not  re- 
(juired  for  the  purposes  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  theoric  fund, 
of  which,  after  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  special 
managers  were  created.    {Vid.  Thborica.) 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  dtjuof^  Tofilai,  and  those  of  the  tribes,  fvTiuv 
TOfiict,  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  respective  communities,  and  performed  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  state  treasurers.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  common  lands, 
which  were  usually  let  to  farm.  The  rents  of  these 
formed  the  principal  part  of  their  revenue,  ^^ap- 
xot,  d^fiapxoi,  and  other  local  functionaries,  were 
appointed  for  various  purposes ;  but  with  respect 
to  their  internal  economy  we  have  but  scanty  in- 
formation.* 

*  TAN  US  {Tav6c)y  a  sort  of  bastard  Emerald,  con- 
sisting of  crystal  tinged  by  an  admixture  of  metal- 
lic particles  In  the  old  editions  of  Theophrastus 
{LU  Lapid.y  c.  45),  we  have  a  small  lacuna  after  tCw 
U  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  at  the  end 
uf  this  tfie  form  uviJVj  the  end  of  the  word  that  is 
wanting.  This  lacuna  Tumebus  fills  up  by  append- 
ing a  capital  T  to  avuv^  and  thus  forming  TavcDv, 
whence  we  get  our  term  ravof.  Others,  however, 
read  Baicrptovwp,  filling  up  the  lacuna  with  BaxrpL, 
and  this  latter  is  the  more  received  reading.* 

'TAOS  (r(Mif)i  the  Peacock,  or  Favo  crislntus, 
L.     {Vtd.Pxyo.) 

TAPES  or  T  A  PETE*  (raTnyf,  rdn-tf,  or  dairif, 
dim.  dani6iov)y  a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet. 

The  use  of  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times  char- 
acteristic of  Oriental  rather  than  of  European  hab- 
its. ^  We  find  that  the  Asiatics,  including  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  also  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asi- 
atic origin,  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
displayed  them  on  festivals  and  other  public  oc- 
casions, and  gave  them  as  presents  to  their  friends.* 
They  were  nevertheless  used  by  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Homer,*  and  by  some  of  the 
later  Roman  emperors  they  were  given  as  presents 
to  the  combatants  at. the  Circensian  games. ^*  The 
places  most  renowned  for  the  manufacture  were 
Babylon"  (vid.  Babylonicum),  Tyre  and  Sidon," 
Saides,"  Miletus,**  Alexandrea,"  Carthage,**  and 
Corinth."  In  reference  to  the  texture,  these  articles 
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Wfcie  distinguished  iiito  those  which  were  light  ant 
thin,  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly  made  at  Sardes,  and 
called  V»«Aor«7r£(5ef,*  and  those  in  which  the  nap 
(^aXAof)  was  more  abundant,  and  which  were  sofl 
and  woolly  (oIjXoi,*  fiakoKov  kptoto*).  The  thickei 
and  more  expensive  kinds  (fiaXXuroi)  resembled 
om*  baize  or  drugget,  or  even  our  soft  and  warm 
blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  those  \«hich 
had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  (hep6fia?.}.oi\  ana 
those  which  had  it  on  both  sides,  called  tiudiTairoi^* 
amphitapat*  or  afKfuTuirrjrec^  and  also  an^iiiaAloiy  oi 
amphimaUa.'*  Instead  of  being  always  used,  like 
blankets,  in  single  pieces  as  they  came  from  the 
loom  {vid.  Pallium),  carpets  were  often  sewed  to- 
gether.*  They  were  frequently  of  splendid  colours, 
being  dyed  either  with  the  kcrmes'  or  with  the 
murex  (uTiOvpyEi^y  uXi'rrop^poi)^  and  having  figures, 
especially  hunting-pieces,  woven  into  them.  *  •  These 
fine  specimens  of  tapestry  were  spread  upon  thrones 
or  chairs,  and  upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofas  ai 
entertainments,**  more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of 
persons  of  distinction.  Catullus"  represents  one 
to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  thf* 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon,"  and  for  the  clothing  of 
horses."  The  tapestry  used  to  decorate  the  bier 
and  catafainue  at  the  Apotheohis  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror was  interwoven  with  gold.**  The  Orientalts 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony,  spread  car- 
pets both  over  their  floors  and  upon  the  ground." 
Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  explain 
ed,  the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  df- 
nominations  arising  from  the  mode  of  using  thoin 
either  in  the  Triclinidm  {tricliniaria  Bahylonica}'' u 
or  in  the  Cubic olum  {eubieularia  polymita}'*)^  and  es- 
pecially from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading 
them  out  (textile  stragulum  ;*•  stratum  ;••  veslis  strag- 
ula ;•*  arpufivat  ;**  (TTpufiaTO,^).  The  Greek  term  pe- 
ristroma,  which  was  transferred  into  tlie  Latin,** 
had  a  special  signification,  meaning  probably  a  cov- 
erlet made  so  large  as  to  hang  round  the  sides  of 
the  bed  or  couch. 

TA'PHOT  (Tu<l^ot).    (Vid.  FuNus,  p.  467.) 
•TARANDUS  (Tdpav6oc\  the  Reindeer,  or  Cet 
vus  Tarandus,  L.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  general 
opinion  of  naturalists.     Schneider,  however,  refers 
it  to  the  Elk,  or  Cervua  alces,  L.** 
T.ARENTI'NI  LUDI.     (Vid.  Lum  SiKcuL.^REs.) 
TARRHOS  (Ta{il)6i).     (Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 
TAURII  LUDI.     (Vid.  Ludi  Sjeculares.) 
*TAURUS  (Tavpo^),     (Vid,  Bison.) 
TAXIARCHI  (Ta^iapxoi)  were  military  oflicers 
at  Athens,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  strategi. 
(Vid.  Stbateoos.)    They  were  ten  in  number  like 
the  strategi,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  were  elected  in 
the  same  way,  namely,  by  xftpoTovla.**   In  war  each 
commanded  the  infantry  of  his  own  tribe,*^  and  they 
were  frequently  called  to  assist  the  strategi  with 
their  advice  at  the  war-council.**    In  peace  they  as- 
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Bisted  the  strategi  in  levying  and  enlisting  soldiers, 
as  stated  under  Stratboos,  and  seem  to  have  also 
assisted  the  latter  in  the  discharge  of  many  of  their 
other  duties. 

The  taxiarchs  were  so  called  from  their  com- 
manding ra^fif,  which  were  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  hoplites  in  the  Athenian  army.  Each  tribe 
[<^v^)  formed  a  ru^ic,  whence  we  find  ^Xij  used  as 
synonymous  with  rti^if.*  As  there  were  ten  tribes, 
thore  were,  consequently,  in  a  complete  Athenian 
army,  ten  ru^e/c,  but  the  number  of  men  would,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  rd^ig  was  the 
name  of  a  much  smaller  division  of  troops.  The 
Xoxoc  among  the  Athenians  was  a  subdivision  of 
the  Ta^ic,  and  the  Xoxayol  were  probably  appointed 
by  the  taxiarchs.^ 

TA^IS  {Td^ic).     {Vid.  Taxiabchi.) 

♦TAXIJS  (jiiXog),  the  Yew-tree,  or  Taxug  baccalay 
L.  The  Taxus  receives  from  Virgil  the  epithet  of 
noccns,  or  "  hurtful,"  because  the  berries  of  this 
tree  pass  for  poisonous.  The  same  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
still  forms  an  article  of  popular  belief  It  has  even 
bepn  regarded  as  dangerous  to  sleep  for  some  hours 
under  tiie  shade  of  this  tree.  A  modern  writer,  how- 
ever (M.  Percy),  has  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
this  very  prevalent  opinion,  and  maintains  that  the 
berries  of  the  yew  are  innocuous,  and  merely  pos- 
sess a  slight  purgative  property,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  medicine.  The  yew  is  indi- 
genous to  the  North.  In  southern  countries,  there- 
fore, it  seeks  a  mountainous  and  cold  region.  Hence 
it  flourishes  in  Corsica.  The  wood  might  be  turned 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  :  the  Itureans  of  an- 
tiquity, dwelling  in  CcEle-Syria,  made  bows  of  it. 
Its  sombre  foliage  and  general  appearance  have 
caused  it  to  be  selected  by  the  moderns  as  a  fune- 
real tree.' 

TE'GULA  {KipofWQ,  dim.  KEpofii^),  a  roofing-tile. 
Koofing-tiles  were  originally  made,  like  bricla.  of 
baked  clay  (yr/f  onTfig).  Byzes  of  Naxos  first  in- 
troduced tiles  of  marble  about  the  yedr  620  B.C.* 
Besides  the  superior  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
material,  these  tiles  could  be  made  of  a  much  lar- 
ger size  than  those  of  clay.  Consequently,  when 
1  hey  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  great- 
est temples,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,* 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  Serapeium  at  Pu- 
leoli,  their  dimensions  were  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  building ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  parallel  rows  of  joint-tiles  descending  from  the 
ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  terminated  by  ornamental 
frontons,  with  which  the  lions'-heads  {capUa  leoni- 
na ;''  x^^po-t-^)  over  the  cornice  alternated,  was  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful.  How  highly  this  in- 
vention was  prized  by  the  ancients  is  proved  by  the 
attempt  of  the  lloman  censor  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  to 
despoil  the  temple  of  the  Laciniaa  Juno  of  some  of 
its  marble  tiles  {tcgnla  marmorea),  in  order  to  adorn 
another  temple  which  he  had  vowed  to  erect  in 
Rome.'  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnifioeot 
method  of  roofing  consisted  in  the  use  of  tiles  made 
nf  bronze  and  gilt.»« 

Tiles  were  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  with 
nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  nozzle  underneath 
the  upper  border,  which  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing them  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  afterward 
formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  side,  as  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  the 
section  of  four  of  the  tiles  remaining  at  Pompeii. 
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In  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tile  ni-^M 
overlap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  came  uvx\ 
below  it,  its  two  sides  were  made  to  converge 
downward.  See  the  next  woodcut,  representing  a 
tiled  roof,  from  a  part  of  which  the  joint-tiles  are 
removed,  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidently  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  lines  of  junction  between  the 
rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  was  done  by  the  use  of 
semicylindrical  tiles  called  imbrices.  The  above 
woodcut  shows  the  section  of  three  imbrices  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicates  their  position  relatively 
to  the  flat  tiles.  This  is  also  shown  in  the  nexi 
woodcut.    The  roof  also,  by  the  exact  adaptatioi. 


1.  (Ly».  in  Agorat.,  p.  498,  50I.)^2.  (Schdmann,  Ant.  Jur. 
Publ.  Gr.,  p.  253,  Ac.;— 3.  (Tbeophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  4.— F^,  Flore 
deVirgile,  p.  clix.)  — 4.  (Xep.,  H?ll.,  vi.,  5,  «  9.)— 5.  (Paus., 
v.,  10,  «  a.)  —  0.  (Pbu8.,  1.  c  )  —  7  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  5,  ^  15.)  —  8. 
(HorapoU.,  Hier.,  i.,  21.)— 9.  (Liv.,  xlii.,  4.— Val.  Max  .  i..  L  6 
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of  the  broad  tcgula  and  the  narrow  imbricc*  tliroirgn- 
out  its  whole  extent,  became  like  one  solid  and 
compact  framework.*    The  rows  of  joint-tiles  divi- 
ded the  roof  into  an  equal  number  of  channels,  down 
which  the  water  descended  into  the  gutter  (c«a«/«X 
to  be  discharged  through  openings  made  in  the  IIoor'- 
heads,  the  position  and  appearance  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  woodcuts.     The  rows  of  fiat  tiles 
terminated  in  a  variously  ornamented  front,  which 
rose  immediately  above  the  cornice,  and  of  which 
specimens  are  shown  in  the  first  woodcut.    The 
first  and  fourth  patterns  are  drawn  from  tiles  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  the  two  internal  from  tiles  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  brought  thither 
from  Athens.    The  lions*-heads  upon  the  third  aud 
fourth  are  perforated.    ( Vid.  Antefixa,  Colcms a,  p 
289.)    The  frontons,  which  were  ranged  along  the 
cornice  at  the  termination  of  the   rows  of  joiDi- 
tiles,  were  either  painted  or  sculptured  so  as  to  rep- 
resent leaves,  aplustria  (vid.  Aplcbtrb),  or  ma^ks. 
The  first  woodcut  shows  three  examples  of  such 
frontons,  which  belong  to  the  Elgin  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.    They  are  drawn  on  a  much  lai 
ger  scale  than  the  other  objects  in  the  same  wend- 
cot    The  invention  of  these  graceful  ornaments  is 
ascribed  to  Dibutades  of  Corinth.* 

Other  highly  curious  details  upon  the  tiled  ncfe 
of  Greek  temples  may  be  seen  in  the  Unedited  An- 
tiguities  of  Attica,  Lond.,  1817. 

The  same  arrangement  of  tiles  which  was  placed 
round  a  temple  was  also  to  be  found  within  a  hoosr 
which  was  formed  with  an  opening  in  the  certre 
Hence  any  person  who  descended  from  the  root 
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fito  the  >pen  coiirt  or  impluvium  of  a  hoase  {vid. 
HousB,  p.  516,  519)  was  sai^  to  pass  "through  the 
ilea"  {per  legulaa  ;*  diii  tuv  Kepdfutv*). 

Pliny  mentions  i  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
oavonaceum,'*  so  called  probably  because  the  tiles 
«7ere  semicircula-;  at  their  lower  edge,  and  over- 
lapped one  anoth?  2ike  the  feathers  in  the  train  of 
1  peacock 

TEICHOPOIuS  (r«;co7ro£oc).  Among  the  va- 
lgus pcrtons  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  manage- 
aenl  of  public  works  at  Athens  (eiriaruTai  diffioaitdv 
iyyuv)  were  those  whose  business  it  was  to  build 
ind  keep  in  repair  the  public  walls.  It  is  needless 
o  observe  how  important  to  the  city  of  Athens 
nexe  her  walls  and  fortifications,  more  especially 
.he  long  walls,  which  connected  the  upper  city  with 
.ne  Piraeus,  which  gave  it  the  advantages  of  an  isl- 
and. These  were  maintained  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  reixorrotoi  appear  to  have  been  elected 
by  xfipoTovloj  one  from  each  tribe,  and  probably  for 
a  year.  They  were  considered  to  hold  a  magiste- 
rial office  {upxn\  and  in  that  capacity  had  an  T^yefio- 
via  diKaffnjpiov.  iEschines  calls  them  iTrtararai 
rov  fjteyioTov  rdv  ipyuv.  Funds  were  put  at  their 
disposal,  for  which  they  had  their  treasurer  {rafuag^ 
dependant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue.  They 
were  liable  to  render  an  account  (evBvvn)  of  their 
management  of  these  funds,  and  also  of  their  gen- 
eral conduct,  like  other  magistrates.  The  office  of 
Ttixovoiog  has  been  invested  with  peculiar  interest 
in  modern  times  on  account  of  its  having  been  held 
by  Demosthenes,  and  its  having  given  occasion  to 
the  famous  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
that  Demosthenes  should  receive  the  honour  of  a 
crown  before  he  had  rendered  his  account  accord- 
ing to  law.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
lav/s  thereto  relating,  we  may  probably  rely  upon 
tho  account  given  by  iEschines.* 

TELA  {loTogX  a  Loom.  Although  weaving  was 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade,  car- 
•Jcd  on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons  (v^civrat,  Ux- 
icres  and  textriccsy  lint€one*\  who  more  particularly 
supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  with  the  pro- 
ductionj  of  their  skill*  {vid.  Pallium,  p.  718),  yet 
every  considerable  domestic  establishment,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  contained  a  loom,*  together 
with  the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  the  working 
of  wool  {lanificium^  raXaoCa,  TaXaaiovpyla^).  (  Vid. 
Calathus.)  These  occupations  were  all  supposed 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva, 
specially  denominated  'Eoydv^,  who  was  always  re- 
garded in  this  character  as  the  friend  and  patroness 
of  industry,  sobriety,  and  female  decorum.* 

When  the  farm  or  the  palace  was  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it,  called  the  iarCtv 
(kistone**)  or textrinumt  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.^* 
The  work  was  there  principally  carried  on  by  fe- 
male slaves  {quasillari<Bt  al  ipiOoi^^)^  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
herself  also,  together  with  her  daughters,  took  part 
in  the  labour,  both  by  instructing  beginners,  and  by 
finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental  parts.^' 
But,  although  weaving  was  employed  in  providing 
the  ordinary  articles  of  clothing  among  the  Greeks 
dod  Romans  from  the  earliest  times,  yet,  as  an  in- 
ventive and  decorative  art,  subservient  to  luxury 
and  refinement,  it  was  almost  entirely  Oriental. 
Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  Phrygia,  and 
Lydia,  are  all  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  skill  and 
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magniriccnce  displaced  in  the  manufacture  of  scarfs, 
shawls,  carpets,  and  tapestry.  (  Vtd.  Babylonicum, 
Chlamys,  Pallium,  Pbplum,  Tapes.) 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  manners, 
Herodotus^  mentions  that  weaving  was  in  that 
country  the  employment  of  the  male  sex.  This 
custom  still  continues  among  some  Arab  and  negro 
tribes.*  Tliroughout  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
weaving  was  in  the  earliest  ages  the  task  of  worn 
en  only.  The  matron,  assisted  by  her  daughters, 
wove  clothing  for  the  husband  and  the  sons.^  This 
domestic  custom  gives  occasion,  in  the  works  of  the 
epic  and  tragic  poets,  to  some  very  interesting  di- 
noumens  and  expressions  of  affection  between  near 
relatives.  Indeed,  the  recognition,  or  avayvupiaiQ. 
as  Aristotle  calls  it,*  often  depends  on  this  circum 
stance.  Thus  Creusa  proves  herself  to  be  the 
mother  of  Ion*  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl 
which  she  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  in  which 
she  had  wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recog- 
nises her  brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion,*  and 
Electra  recognises  him  on  another,'  by  the  figured 
clothing  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  had  long 
before  woven  for  him. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  regular  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  sixteen  women,  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia,  wove 
a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  displayed  at  the 
games  which  were  then  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Hera,  and  to  be  preserved  in  her  temple.*  {Vid. 
Hbr^sa.)  a  similar  college  at  Sparta  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  weaving  a  tunic  every  year  for 
the  sitting  statue  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo,  which 
was  thirty  cubits  high.*  At  Athens  the  company 
of  virgins  called  ipyaartvai  or  kpyuvai^  and  dfipj}^ 
poi,  who  were  partly  of  Asiatic  extraction,  wove 
the  shawl  which  was  carried  in  the  Panathcnaic 
procession,  and  which  represented  the  battle  be- 
tween the  gods  and  the  giants.^*  ( Vid.  ARRifEPHo- 
RiA,  Panathrnaa,  p.  723.)  A  similar  occupation 
was  assigned  to  young  females  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Argos.  *  *  In  the  fourth  century,  the  task  of  weav- 
ing began  to  be  transferred  in  Europe  from  women 
to  the  other  sex,  a  change  which  St.  Chrysostom 
deplores  as  a  sign  of  prevailing  sloth  and  effemina- 
cy.** Vegetius,**  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
mentions  UnUones,  or  the  manufacturers  of  linen 
cloth,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ineligible 
as  soldiers. 

Everything  woven  consists  of  two  essential  parts, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  called  in  Latin  stamen  and 
sublegmcriy  subtemcrij  or  trama,^*  in  Greek  arfifiuv  and 
KpoKfj.^*  Instead  of  Kpoxn  Plato**  sometimes  uses 
^^7,  and  in  the  passages  referred  to  he  mentions 
one  of  the  most  important  differences  between 
the  warp  and  the  woof:  viz.,  that  the  threads  of 
the  former  are  strong  and  firm,  in  consequence  of 
being  more  twisted  in  spinning,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  comparatively  soft  and  yielding.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  difference  which  in  the  modern  silk 
manufacture  distinguishes  organzinc  from  tram^  and 
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in  the  cot  ton  ihanufacture  twist  from  weft.    Anoth- 
er name  for  the  woof  or  tram  was  ftoduvrf.^ 

The  warp  was  called  stamen  in  Latin  (from  stare), 
on  account  of  its  erect  posture  in  the  loom.'  The 
corresponding  Greek  term  arfifiovy  and  likewise 
ioroc,  have  evidently  the  same  derivation.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  very  first  operation  in  weaving 
was  to  set  up  the  loom,  larhv  ariiaaadai  :•  and  the 
i¥eb  or  cloth,  before  it  was  cut  down,  or  "  descend- 
M"  from  the  loom  {Karitki  o^*  larC^),  was  called 
'  testis  pentlens"  or  *'  pendula  tela^^^^  because  it  hung 
iTom  the  transverse  beam  or  Juoum.  These  par- 
ticulars are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  picture  of 
Circe's  loom,  which  is  contained  in  the  very  an- 
cient illuminated  MS.  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid  preserved 
at  Rome  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (See  the  annex- 
ed woodcut,  and  compare  Virgil,*  apud  majores 
stantes  tcxebant.)    Although  the  upright  loom  here 


exhibited  was  in  common  use,  and  employed  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  the  practice,  now  generally 
adopted,  of  placing  the  warp  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion was  occasionally  resorted  to  in  ancient  times ; 
for  the  upright  loom  {^stans  tela^  iardc  dpOiog),  the 
management  of  which  required  the  female  to  stand 
and  move  about,  is  opposed  to  another  kind  at 
which  she  sat.' 

We  observe  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  about 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus,  a  transverse  rod  pass- 
es through  the  warp.  A  straight  cane  was  well 
adapted  to  be  so  used,  and  its  application  is  clearly 
ftxpressed  by  Ovid  in  the  words  "  stamen  secernit 
arundo.^'*  In  plain  weaving  it  was  inserted  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  warp  so  as  to  divide  them 
into  two  portions,  the  threads  on  one  side  of  the 
rod  alternating  with  those  on  the  other  side  through- 
out the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp.  The  two  up- 
right beams  supporting  the  jugum,  or  transverse 
beam  from  which  the  warp  depends,  were  called 
KfXeovrcf'  and  iffroTTodef,  literally,  '  the  legs  of  the 
loom."" 

While  the  unprovements  in  machinery  have  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  the  upright 
loom  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  remains  almost 
in  its  primitive  state  in  Iceland.  The  following 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engraving  of  the  Ice- 
landic loom  in  Olaf  Olafsen's  Economic  Tour  in  that 
island,  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen,  A.D. 
1780.  We  observe  underneath  the  jugum  a  roller 
(dvrtoy"),  which  is  turned  by  a  handle,  and  on  which 
the  web  is  wound  as  the  work  advances.  The 
threads  of  the  warp,  besides  being  separated  by  a 
transverse  rod  or  plank,  are  divided  into  thirty  or 
forty  parcels,  to  each  of  which  a  stone  is  suspend- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  warp  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  allowing  the  necessary  play 
to  the  strokes  of  the  spatha,  which  is  drawn  at 
the  side  of  the  loom.  The  mystical  ode  written 
about  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  with  which 
Gray  has  made  us  familiar  in  his  translation,  and 


1.  (Horn.,  Batr.,  181.— Eusiath.  in  Horn.,  U.,  xxiii.,762.— Od., 
r ,  121.)— 2.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  r.,  113,  ed.  Muller.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od., 
j.,  94.— Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  779.)  —4.  (Theocr.,  xv.,  35.)  —  5. 
lOvid,  Met.,  iv.,  395.— Epist.,  i.,  10.)-6.  {Mn.,  vii..  14.— Servi- 
48,  in  loc.— Horn.,  Od.,  x.,  222.)— 7.  (Artemid.,  iii.,  36.— Servius, 
-  c.)— 8.  (Met,,  vi.,  55.)— 9-  (Theocr.,  xvjij.,  34.)— 10.  (Eustath. 
.•nHom.,  Od.,  xiii.,  107.)  — II.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  x.,  ^  36.— 
Custaih.  in  llnm.,  Od.,  xiii.,  107.) 
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which  describes  the  loom  of  '*  the  Fatal  Salere,** 
represents  warriors'  sculls  as  supplying  the  place 
of  these  round  stones  {pondera^y  The  knotted  bun- 
dles of  threads  to  which  the  stones  were  attached 
often  remained  after  the  web  was  finished  in  ttie 
form  of  a  fringe.    ( Vid.  Fimbrls.) 


While  the  comparatively  coarse,  strong,  and 
much-twisted  thread,  designed  for  the  warp,  wa$ 
thus  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  the  woof  remainetj 
upon  the  spindle  {vid.  Fusus),  forming  a  spool,  hcih 
bin,  or  pen  (tt^vi?,  dim.  nrptiov^).  This  was  cither 
conveyed  through  the  warp  without  any  addilumai 
contrivance,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Iceland,  ( r  u 
was  made  to  revolve  in  a  shuttle  (;raroiJ/jrof,'  r«- 
dius^).  This  was  made  of  box  brought  from  tlw* 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  was  pointed  at  its  ex- 
tremities, that  it  might  easily  force  its  way  through 
the  warp.*  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  some  retired  parts  of  our 
island  for  common  domestic  pur(>oscs,  and  wkicb 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity.  .\n 
oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  its  upper  surface,  which 
holds  the  bobbin.    A  small  stick,  like  a  wire^  ex- 


-^c---. 


tends  through  the  length  of  this  cavity,  an^  entff? 
its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  freely.  The  smJl 
stick  passes  through  a  hollow  cane,  which  our  man- 
ufacturers call  a  quill,  and  which  is  surrounded  br 
the  woof  This  is  drawn  through  a  round  hole  in 
the  front  of  the  shuttle,  and,  whenever  the  shuttle 
is  thrown,  the  bobbin  revolves,  and  dehvers  the 
woof  through  this  hole.  The  process  of  winding 
the  yam  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  bobbin  or  pen  was 
called  nrivil^ecBcu*  or  uvaTTjjvi^eadai.'*  The  reverse 
process,  by  which  it  was  delivered  through  the 
hole  in  front  of  the  shuttle  (see  the  ]a.<tt  woodcut\ 
was  called  kKKfjviCeaBat.  Hence  the  phrase  i«ai| 
vuirai  ravra  means  "he  shall  disgorge  thesf 
things."* 

All  that  is  effected  by  the  shuttle  is  t}C'  con?ej- 
ance  of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep  ev- 
ery thread  of  the  woof  in  its  proper  plac%  it  is  n« 
cessary  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  sho<xVd  be  de 
cussated.    This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called  lo 


I.  (Sen.,  Epi«t.,  91.— PUn.,  H.  N.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Hon.,  D.,  rim 
762.— Eunp.,  Hoc,  466  )— 3.  (Hesych  ,  s.  T.IIi^vMv.)— 4.  jLi 
cret.,  v..  1352.)— 6.  (Virif.,  ^n.,  ix..  476.— Ovid.  Met.,  iT..2TJ 
vi.,  56. 132.— Fast.,  iii.,879.)— «.  (Theocr.  xnii..  3«.)— 7.  (Am 
tot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  19.)— 6.  (Aristoph.,  Ran.,  586.— 5cboL  i:  kr.' 
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LaUB  liciay  in  Greek  filroi  {fdro^).  By  a  leash  we 
are  to  anderstand  a  thread,  having  at  one  end  a 
!oop,  through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  was  pass- 
ed, the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  straight  rod 
called  licifUorium,  and  in  Greek  «avwv.»  The  warp, 
having  been  divided  by  the  arundo,  as  already  men* 
tioned,  into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
same  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor- 
responding set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
were  fastened  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wood- 
3n  rod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary 
to  decussate  the  warp  even  in  the  plainest  and  sim- 
I  Jest  weaving.  The  number  of  sets  was  increased 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  which 
*'as  call^  bilix  or  /n'/ix,'  diftiroct  rpifiiroc^  or  no- 
AvfiiToc,*  according  as  the  number  was  two,  three, 
or  more. 

The  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  ordiri  telam^*  also  lieia  tela  addcre^  or  ad- 
nectere.''  It  occupied  two  women  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  whom  took  in  regular  succession  each  sep- 
arate thread  of  the  warp,  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
other ;  this  part  of  the  process  was  called  vapa^e- 
peiVf  napadtdovaif  or  npo^peiaSat.^  The  other  wom- 
an, as  she  received  each  thread,  passed  it  through 
the  loop  in  proper  order,  and  this  act,  which  we 
call  "entering,"  was  called  in  Greek  dial^todai* 

Supposing  the  warp  to  have  been  thus  adjusted, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
through  it,  it  was  then  decussated,  by  drawing  for- 
ward the  proper  rod  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp  across  the  rest,  after  which 
the  woof  was  shot  back  again,  and  by  the  continu- 
al repetition  of  this  process  the  warp  and  woof 
were  interlaced."  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom  we  observe  two  staves,  n*.  liich  are 
pccasionally  used  to  fix  the  rods  in  snrh  a  position 
as  is  most  convenient  to  assist  the  weaver  in  draw- 
ing her  woof  across  her  warp.  After  the  woof  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  shuttle  through  the  warp, 
it  was  driven  sometimes  downward,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  first  woodcut,  but  more  commonly 
upward,  as  in  the  second."  Two  diflferent  instru- 
ments were  used  in  this  part  of  the  process.  The 
simplest,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  large  wooden  sword  {spatha,  oTTuBr),  dim. 
(nraOiov^*).  From  the  verb  anoBuu,  to  beat  with  the 
spatha,  cloth  rendered  close  and  compact  by  this 
process  was  called  (rirafhjro^.^*  This  instrument  is 
still  used  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it,  copied  from  Olafsen,  is  giv- 
en in  the  second  woodcut. 

The  spatha  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree  su- 
perseded by  the  comb  {pecteriy  KepKig),  the  teeth  of 
which  were  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  thus  made,  by  a  forcible  impulse,  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  close  together.**  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  metal  ;** 
and  they  were  accommodated  to  the  purpose  intend- 
ed by  being  curved  {pectinis  umrt"),  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  combs  which  are  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  Hindus.  Among  us  the  office  of  the 
comb  is  executed  with  greater  ease  and  effect  by 
the  reed,  lay,  or  batten. 

The  lyre  {vid.  Lyra),  the  favourite  musical  instru- 


1.  (IIom.,11.,  xxiii.,  762.)— 3.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  329.)  — 8. 
(M»C.,  xiv.,  143.)— 4.  (Cnit.  Jun.,  Frag.,  p.  103,  cd.  Raukel.)— 
6.  (Per.,  Mar.  Eryth.,  p.  164.  170, 173,  ed.  Blancarfi.)-6.  (Plin., 
IL  N.,  xi.,  24,  ».  28.)  —  7.  (Virg.,  Gcorif.,  i.,  285.— TibuU ,  i.,  6, 
79.)— 8.  (Schol.  m  Aristoph.,  Av.,  4.— Smdas.  Ilesych.,  a.  v.)— 
8.  (Schol.  in  Horn.,  Od.,vii.,  107.)— 10.  (Plut.,  vii.,tap.  conv.,  p. 
S03,  ed.  Reisko.— Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  760-763.)  — 11.  (Istd.,  Orig., 
six.,  83.— Herod.,  ii.,  35.)— 12.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  222.— Plato, 
Lysis.,  p.  118.— iEsch.,Choeph.,226.)— 13.  (Athcn  ,  xii.,  p.  525, 
tf.)— 14.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  880.  — Met.,  vi.,  58.  — Juv.,  ix.,  26.— 
Vire.,  JEn.,  ^ii.,  14.— Horn.,  Il.,xxii.,  448.— Aristoph.,  Aves.SSS. 
-Eurip.,  Ion,  509,  760,  1418,  1492.)— 15.  (Horn.,  Od.,  v.,  62.)- 
16    f  Claudian  :  n  Eatrop.,  li.,  382.) 


meni  of  the  Greoks,  was  only  known  tu  the  Roniaiid 
as  a  foreign  invention.  Hence  they  appear  to  have 
described  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with  the  loom, 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  terms  jugum 
and  stamina  were  transferred  by  an  obvious  rcsem 
blance  from  the  latter  to  the  former  object ;  and, 
although  they  adopted  into  their  own  language  the 
Greek  word  plectrum,^  they  used  the  Latin  Pectbii 
to  denote  the  same  thing,  not  because  the  instru 
ment  used  in  striking  the  lyre  was  at  all  like  a  comb 
in  shape  and  appearance,  but  because  it  was  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  inserted  between  the  stamina 
of  the  lyre,  as  the  comb  was  between  the  stamina 
of  the  loom.* 

After  enumerating  those  parts  of  the  loom  which 
were  necessary  to  produce  even  the  plainest  piece 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro^ 
dncing  its  varieties,  and  more  especially  of  adding 
to  its  value  by  making  it  either  warmer  and  softer, 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  (scutulis  dividere^\  or  to 
weave  what  we  should  call  a  Scotch  plaid,  the 
threads  of  the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  black 
and  white,  or  of  different  colours  in  a  certain  series, 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibited. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  striped  pattern  {fmCduro^  ;♦  vir- 
gata  sagula*)  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intervals  the 
colour  of  the  woof.  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  the  Ro- 
man trabea*  was  an  example  Cheeked  and  striped 
goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
by  combining  the  natural  varieties  of  wool,  white, 
black,  brown,  &c.  (Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718)  The 
woof  also  was  the  medium  through  which  almost 
every  other  diversity  of  appearance  and  quality  was 
effected.  The  warp,  as  mentioned  above,  was  gen 
erally  more  twisted,  and  consequently  stronger  and 
firmer  than  the  woof;  and  with  a  view  to  the  same 
object,  different  kinds  of  wool  were  spun  for  the 
warp  and  for  the  woof  The  consequence  was,  triat 
after  the  piece  was  woven,  the  fuller  drew  out  it 9 
nap  by  carding,  so  as  t«  make  it  like  a  soft  blanket' 
{vid.  FuLLo,  p.  453) ;  and,  when  the  intention  was 
to  guard  against  the  cold,  the  warp  was  diminished, 
and  the  woof  or  nap  (Kpo^,  Kposvc)  made  more  abun- 
dant in  proportion.'  In  this  manner  they  made  the 
soft;^;Attiva  or  L.ENA.  (Fii.  Pallium,  p  718.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  woof  of  finely-twisted  thread 
{ffTpiov)  produced  a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resem- 
bled our  buntine  (lacema  nimia  suhteminum  lenuiiate 
perflabiUs*).  Where  any  kind  of  cloth  was  enriched 
by  the  admixture  of  different  materials,  the  richer 
and  more  beautiful  substance  always  formed  part 
of  the  woof.  Thus  the  testis  subscrica  or  tramose- 
rica  had  the  tram  of  silk.  ( Vid.  Sericum.)  In  other 
cases  it  was  of  gold,"  of  wool  dyed  with  Tyrian  pur- 
ple" {Tyrio  sublegmine,^*  picto  subtegmine^*),  or  of 
beavers'-wool  (veslis  fibrina^^).  Hence  the  epithet! 
(^oivtKOKpoKoCt  "  having  a  purple  woof,""  uvOoKpo- 
Koc,  "  producing  a  flowery  woof,""  xp^'^f^oTcnv^ro^t 
"made  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread,""  e^ntf- 
vof,  "made  with  good  bobbins,"*"  KepKidi  ToiKiTJkoih 
<ja,  "  variegatnig  with  the  comb,""  &;c. 

But,  besides  the  variety  of  materials  constituting 
the  woof,  an  endless  diversity  was  effected  by  the 
manner  of  inserting  them  into  the  ti  arp.  The  terms 
bilix  and  difiiroct  the  origin  of  whi«h  has  been  ex- 
plained, probably  denoted  what  w>5  call  dimity,  or 

1.  (Ovid.  Met.,  xi.,  167-170.)— a.  (Virg.,  JLn,,  vi.,  647.— Jut  , 
Ti.,  290-293.— Pere.,  vi.,  2.)  —3.  (Plin.,  H.  Y  ,  viii.,  48,  a.  74.— 
Juv.,  ii.,  97.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sic.,T.,  3(T.)— 5.  (Viig.,  Mn.,  viii..  660.* 
—6.  (Id.  ib.,vii.,  188.)— 7.  (Plato,  Polit.,  p.  ZV2.)—S.  (Hesiod, 
Op.  ot  Die«,  537.  —  Proclns,  ad  loc.)  —  9.  (Aii.in.  More,  xiv.,  6.) 
—10.  (Vire.,  JEn.,  iii.,  483.— Serv.  in  loc.)— 11.  (Ovid,  Met.^ri. 
578.)-12.  (Tibttll..  iv.,  1,  122.)-13.  (Vnl.  Flaco..  vi.,  228.)— 14 
(I«id.,  Orig  xix.,22.)-I.'i.  (Pind,,  01.,  vi.,  39,  cd.  B6ckh.-Sch  )1 
in  Ioc.)-I0.  (Enrip.,  Hoc, 466.)—  7.  (Enrip.,  (.rest  .  829.)-lfi 
(Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Taur.,  814,  1465.)     19.  (Id.  :';    215.) 
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needed  cloth,  and  the  Germans  ztnllich.  The  poets 
ipply  trilix,  which  in  German  has  become  driUick^ 
to  a  kind  of  armour,  perhaps  chain-mail,  no  doubt 
resembling  the  pattern  of  cloth  which  was  denoted 
by  the  same  term.*  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom,  the  three  rods  with  their  leashes  in- 
dicate the  arrangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
All  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  by  a  very  com- 
plicated apparatus  of  the  same  kind(0/unmt>  /icit«), 
and  were  tlierefore  called  polymita.^  ' 

The  sprigs  or  other  ornaments  produced  in  the 
texture  at  regular  intervals  were  called  flowers 
{avdji  ;■  iSpova*)  or  feathers  {pluma).  Another  term, 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  same  machinery,  was 
h^ifUTov  or  i^ufiiTovj  denoting  velvet.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  became  ^a^irov,  and  thus  produced  the  Ger- 
man sammct. 

The  Fates  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  classical 
writers  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  description 
of  "  the  Fatal  Sisters"  above  referred  to  {Dira  so- 
rorum  licia  ,•*  fatorum  ineztricabiliter  contorta  licia*). 

As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  the  lan- 
guage and  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  ancient 
times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry  of  the 
present  age,  and  to  have  vied  with  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters,  representing  first  mytho- 
logical, and  afterward  scriptural  subjects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  notices  of  particular  works  of  this  class, 
contained  in  the  passages  and  articles  which  have 
been  already  referred  to,  the  following  authors  may 
be  consulted  for  accounts  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  weaving  :  Eurip.,  /on,  190-202, 1 141- 
1165. — Aristot.,  Mir.  AuscuU.,  99. — Athen.,  xii.,  p. 
541.  —  Asteri.,  Homilia  de  Div.  ct  Laz.  —  Theod. 
•^rodrom.,  Rhod.  et  Dos.  Amor.j  ad  fin. — ^Virg.,  JEn., 
.,  250-267;  C'ir.,  21-35.~-Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  61-128. 
-Stat.,  Theh.,  vi.,  64,  540-547.— Auson.,  Epig.,  26. 
— Lamprid.,  Heliog.,  28.— Claudian,  De  VI.  Cons. 
llDnor.,  561-577;  in  Stilick.,  ii.,  330-365. 

TEL.\MO'NES.     (Vid.  Atlantes.) 

♦TELEPH'ION  (reXetpiov),  a  plant  which  Ste- 
phens and  Hardouin  call  the  Orpine,  t.  c,  Sedum 
Tclcpkium.  Sprengel,  however,  although  he  inclined 
to  this  opinion  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  seems  in  his  edition 
of  Dioscorides  to  join  Sibthorp  and  others  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Cetinthe  minor.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  as  also  of  the  poppy  and  anemone,  were  used 
by  lovers  in  a  species  of  divination ;  the  leaf,  laid 
on  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  being  smartly  struck 
with  the  right  hand,  yielded  a  sound  from  which 
the  sentiments  of  the  beloved  object  were  guessed.^ 

TELETAI  (TeXerai).     {Vid.  Mysteria.) 

♦TELIS  (rr/A(f),  the  Triganella  Fanum  Gracuniy 
or  Fenugreek.^ 

TELO'NES  (reTiuvv^y  Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athens  were  farmed  by  private  persons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  collecting,  and  made 
periodical  payments  in  respect  thereof  to  the  state. 
They  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  reXuvat, 
while  the  farmers  of  any  particular  tax  were  called 
elKO!jT(jvai^  TrevnjKoaro/ioyoLf  <Scc.,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Companies  often  took  them  in  the  name 
of  one  person,  who  was  called  upxowfjg  or  reXavap- 
X^fCt  and  was  their  representative  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  farmer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  durs.  The  office  was  frequently  under- 
taken by  resident  aliens,  citizens  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  it 

1.  (ViTg.,  vEn.,  iii.,467;  v.,  259  ;  vii.,  639;  xii.,  375.  — Val. 
Flac,  iii.,  199.)  -2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  viii.,  48,  s.  74.  — Mart.,  xiv., 
150.)— 3.  (PhiloBt.,  Ima?..  ii.,28.)-4.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxii.,440.)— 5. 
(Stat.,  Achill.,  ;.,  520.)— 6.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  ii., 
117.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Donne^n,  Lex.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (The- 

*»r.,  ii  ,  17.— DioBCor.,  li.,  124.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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often  led  The  farmer  was  armed  with  considera 
ble  powers :  he  carried  with  him  his  books,  seardi 
ed  for  contraband  or  uncustomed  goods,  watched 
the  harbour,  markets,  and  other  places,  to  prevent 
smuggling,  or  unlawful  and  clandestine  sales; 
brought  a  ^aic  or  other  legal  process  against  those 
whom  he  suspected  of  defraudirar  the  revenue ;  r- 
eveufseized  their  persons  on  &ome  occasions,  ai  f 
took  them  before  the  magistrate.  To  enable  hin 
to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  exempted  from  mil- 
itary service.  Collectors  (^xAoyetj-)  were  some- 
times employed  by  the  farmers,  but  frequently  the 
farmer  and  the  collector  were  the  same  person > 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  commissioners,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate.  ( Vid.  Poletai.] 
The  payments  {KaraSoXdi  riXov^)  were  made  hy 
the  farmer  on  stated  prytaneias  in  the  senate-house. 
There  was  ufcually  one  payment  made  in  advance, 
TTpoKaraSoX^,  and  one  or  more  afterward,  called 
irpoaKaTudXrjfiii.  Upon  any  default  of  payment,  the 
farmer  became  anfiog  if  a  citizen,  and  he  was  lia- 
ble to  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
upon  an  information  laid  against  him.  If  the  debt 
was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  piyu- 
neia,  it  was  doubled ;  and  if  not  then  paid,  his  prop- 
erty became  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  proceediags 
to  confiscation  might  be  taken  forthwith.  Upon 
this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timocrates.' 

TELOS  {Ti?iog).  The  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Athenians,  and  collected  at  home,  were  either  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary.  The  former  constituted  a 
regular  or  permanent  source  of  income  ;  the  latter 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  emrrgco- 
cy.  The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  mostly  upoc 
property,  and  upon  citizens  indirectly  in  the  saape 
of  toll  or  customs,  though  the  resident  aliens  paid 
a  poll-tax,  called  fieroiKtov,  for  the  liberty  of  resi- 
ding at  Athens  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
{Vid.  Mbtoikoi.)  As  to  the  customs  and  harboor 
dues,  see  Pentecoste.  An  excise  was  paid  ud  all 
sales  in  the  market,  called  kiruvia,  though  we  know 
not  what  the  amount  was ;'  and  a  duty  was  im- 
posed on  aliens  for  permission  to  sell  their  goods 
there.*  Slave-owners  paid  a  duty  of  three  oboU 
for  every  slave  they  kept,  and  slaves  who  had 
been  emancipated  paid  the  same.'  This  was  a 
very  productive  tax  before  the  fortification  of  De- 
celeia  by  the  Lacedaemonians.*  There  was  also  a 
nopviKov  Ti}.og,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor- 
tance, as  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  BockU.' 
The  justice  fees  {Trpvraveia,  irapuaTuaig,  &c.)  were 
a  lucrative  tax  in  time  of  peace." 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  the  property-iax. 
and  the  compulsory  services  called  /.iiTovpyiai. 
Some  of  these  last  were  regular,  and  recurred  an- 
nually ;  the  most  important,  the  rpiifpapxia^  was  a 
war-service,  and  performed  as  occasion  required. 
As  these  services  were  all  performed,  wholly  or 
partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  they  maj 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  tax.  {Vid.  Eispho&a, 
Lbitourgia,  Trierarchia.) 
.  The  tribute  {(Ifopot)  paid  by  the  allied  states  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Republic,  a  regular  and  most  important  source 
of  revenue.*  In  Olymp.  91,  2,  the  Athenians  sub- 
stituted for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  per  cent.  {tUoo- 
TV)  on  all  commodities  exported  or  imported  by  the 
subject  states,  thinking  to  raise  by  this  means  a 
larger  income  than  by  direct  taxation.'^  This  was 
terminated  by  the  issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


1.  (Bflckh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen..  i.,  359.)— 8.  ^  ViJ.  fiuckL,  :a., 
362,  Ac- Sch5inann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  317.) —3.  (Harrocr, 
8.  V.  'Eruvi'a.)— 4.  (Diickh,  Staatsh.,  &c.,  33fi,  347.)-5.  (BmJJi 
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Ihougii  the  tribute  was  afterward  revised  on  more 
equitable  principles,  under  the  name  of  avvra^i^} 

A  duty  o  ten  per  cent.  {Sskutti)  on  merchandise 
passing  int.  and  from  the  Eaxine  Sea  was  estab- 
lished for  a  time  by  Alcibiades  and  other  Athenian 
generals,  who  fo'tified  Chrysopolis,  near  Chalce- 
don,  and  built  a  station  for  the  collection  of  the 
duty  called  SeKarevTvptov.  This  occurred  in  01.  92. 
It  was  lost  after  the  battle  of  iEgos  Potamos,  after- 
ward revived  by  Thrasybulos,  and  probably  ceased 
f  t  the  battle  of  Antalcidas.'  This  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  isolated  case.  In  general,  where  deKdrai 
are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they  denote  the 
tithes  of  land,  such  as  the  Persian  satraps  collect- 
ed from  conquered  countries,  or  such  as  tyrants 
exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  of  land  held 
under  them  as  lord  of  the  whole  country.  For  in- 
stance, Pisistratus  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind,  which 
was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth.  The  state 
of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands ;  other 
tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service  of 
the  gods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  individu- 
als, or  by  reason  of  some  conquest  or  vow,  such 
as  that  recorded  by  Herodotus.* 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands,  fines 
and  confiscations.  The  public  demesne  lands, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  build- 
ings, were  usually  let  by  auction  to  private  individ- 
uals. The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven 
on  stone.  The  rent  was  payable  by  prytaneias. 
If  not  paid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a 
citizen,  became  urtfio^f  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
sequences as  any  other  state  debtor.*  As  to  fines 
and  confiscations,  see  timema.' 

These  various  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  an  annual  income  of  two 
thousand  talents  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  empire.*  See  the  calculations  of 
Bockh.' 

TeXeiv  signifies  "to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect," 
and  hence  '*to  settle  an  account,"  and  generally 
"to  pay."  Thus  riXoc  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty.  The  words 
are  connected  with  zaklen  in  German,  and  the  old 
sense  ofiale  in  English,  and  the  modern  word  toU.^ 
Though  Tf^r  may  signify  any  payment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  tax  or  duty,  it  is  more  commonly  used  of 
the  ordinary  taxes,  as  customs,  6ui.  TiXo^y  reAni;, 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  the 
sense  of  being  rated  in  a  certain  proportion^  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  belonging  to  a  particular  class 
of  rate-payers.  Thus  tTTTrdda,  or  liririKOv  reXeiVy 
or  eic  iTrirada  reTielVf  means  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  knights ;  and  the  same  expression  is  used  met- 
aphorically, without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
payment  of  a  tax.  Thus  r/f  dvdpac  reAetV  is  to  be 
classed  among  adults.  So  i^  Boiurovc  re^rcv.* 
'laoT^ta  signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges,  the  same 
as  the  citizens ;  a  right  sometimes  granted  to  resi- 
dent aliens.  (KfVi.  Metoikoi.)  'AreAeta  signifies 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and  ser- 
vices ;  an  honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the  Atheni- 
ans. As  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  a^inst  Leptines,  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  Wolf.  As  to  the  farming  of  the  taxes, 
^ee  Telonks.  For  an  epitome  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, see  Schomann.** 

TEMENOS  irifuvog).  {Vid,  Aoek  Sanctus, 
Templum.) 

TEMO.    (Vid.  Cdrrus,  p.  331.) 
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TEMPLUM  is  the  same  word  as  the  ijreek  ri^t*. 
evo^t  from  rr/<v(j,  to  cut  off,  for  templum,  according 
to  Servius,^  was  any  place  which  was  circumscr:- 
bed  and  separated  by  the  augurs  from  the  rest  ol 
the  land  by  a  certain  solemn  formula.  Tlie  tech- 
nical terms  for  this  act  of  the  augurs  are  liberare 
and  f/art,  and  hence  a  templum  itself  is  a  locus  lib- 
eratus  et  effatus.  A  place  thus  set  apart  and  hallow- 
ed by  the  augurs  was  always  intended  to  serve  re 
ligious  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  taking  the  augurid 
(**  Templum  locus  augurii  aut  auspicii  causa  quibus- 
dam  eonceptis  verbis  finitus"*).  When  Varro'  says 
that  a  locus  efiatus  was  always  outside  the  city,  we 
must  remember  that  this  only  means  outside  the 
pomcerium,  for  the  whole  space  included  within  the 
pomcerium  was  itself  a  templum,  t.  c,  a  place  In 
which  auspices  could  be  taken  {yid  Pomcerium.k 
but  when  they  were  to  be  taken  in  any  place  out- 
side the  pomoerium,  it  was  always  necessary  for 
such  a  place  to  be  first  circumscribed  and  sanctified 
by  the  augur  {liberare  et  effari).  The  place  in  the 
heavens  within  which  the  observations  were  to  be 
made  was  likewise  called  templum,  as  it  was  mark- 
ed out  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  staff  or 
the  augur.  When  the  augur  had  defined  the  tem- 
plum within  which  he  intended  to  make  his  obser- 
vations, he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  {tabemaculum  caperc)^ 
and  this  tent  was  likewise  called  templum,  or,  more 
accurately,  templum  minus.  To  this  minus  tem- 
plum we  must  refer  what  Servius*  and  Festus* 
state,  that  a  templum  was  enclosed  with  planks, 
curtains,  &c.,  attached  to  posts  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  that  it  had  only  one  door  {cxiius).  The  place 
chosen  for  a  templum  was  generally  an  eminence, 
and  in  the  city  it  was  the  arx,  where  the  fixing  of  a 
tent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necesEary,  be- 
cause here  a  place  called  auguraculum  was  once 
for  all  consecrated  for  this  purpose.* 

Besides  this  meaning  of  the  word  templum  in  the 
language  of  the  augurs,  it  also  had  that  of  a  temple 
in  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  case  too,  how* 
ever,  the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a  temple 
was  built  was  always  a  locus  liberatus  et  effatus 
by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  templum  or  hfanum;^  the 
consecration  was  completed  by  the  pontifiTs,  and 
not  until  inauguration  and  consecration  had  taken 
place  could  sacra  be  performed  or  m^tings  of  tho 
senate  be  held  in  it.**  It  was  necessary,  then,  for  a 
temple  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  gods,  whose  will 
was  ascertained  by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecra- 
ted or  dedicated  by  the  will  of  man  (pontiffs). 
Where  the  sanction  of  the  gods  had  not  been  ob- 
tained, and  where  the  mere  act  of  man  had  conse- 
crated a  place  to  the  gods,  such  a  place  was  only  a 
sacrum,  sacrarium,  or  sacellum.  {Vid.  Sackarium, 
Sacellum.)  Varro*  justly  considers  the  ceremony 
performed  by  the  augurs  as  essentia]  to  a  temple, 
as  the  consecration  by  the  pontiffs  took  place  also 
in  other  sanctuaries  which  were  not  templa,  but 
mere  sacra  or  odes  sacra.  Thus  the  sanctuary  ol 
Vesta  was  not  a  templum,  but  an  »des  sacra,  and 
the  various  curiae  (Hostilia,  Pompeia,  Julia)  requi- 
red to  be  made  templa  by  the  augurs  before  senatua 
consulta  could  be  made  in  them.  In  what  manner 
a  templum  diflfered  from  a  delubrumia  more  difficult 
to  decide,  and  neither  the  ancieut  nor  modem  wri- 
ters agree  in  their  definitions.  Some  ancients  be- 
lieved that  delubrum  was  originally  the  name  given 
to  a  place  before  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  temple, 
which  contained  a  font  or  a  vessel  with  water,  by 
which  persons,  before  entering  the  temple,  pcform- 
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ed  a  symbol  c  purification  ;^  ouiers  state  that  dela- 
brum  was  o.'iginally  the  name  for  a  wooden  repre^ 
sentation  of  a  god  (^oavov)^  which  derived  its  name 
from  librum  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  which  was  taken 
off  {delibrarc)  before  the  tree  was  worked  into  an 
image  of  the  god,  and  that  hence  delubrum  was  ap- 
plied to  the  place  where  this  image  was  erected.* 
Hartung*  derives  the  word  delubrum  from  liber  <an- 
:;iently  luber),  and  thinks  that  it  originally  meant  a 
;V)cu?  Uhcratus,  or  a  place  separated  by  the  augur 
from  the  profane  land,  in  which  an  image  of  a  god 
might  be  erected,  and  sacred  rites  be  performed. 
A  delubrum  would  therefore  be  a  sanctuary,  whose 
chief  characteristic  was  its  being  separated  from 
the  profane  land.  But  nothing  certain  can  be  said 
on  the  subject.* 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  temples,  their 
property  and  their  ministers,  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  for 
a  detailed  description  of  the  architectural  structure 
of  ancient  temples  to  other  works,  such  as  StiegUtz, 
Archdologie  dcr  BoMkunaty  and  others,  especially  as 
the  structure  of  the  temples  varied  according  to  the 
divinities  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  and  other 
circumstances. 

Temples  in  Greece. — ^Temples  appear  to  have  ex- 
:sted  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
were  separated  from  the  profane  land  around  them 
{TOTvoi  (3i6i]h}c  or  Ta0i6riXa),  because  every  one  was 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  latter.*  This  separation 
was  in  early  times  indicated  by  very  simple  means, 
such  as  a  string  or  a  rope.*  Subsequently,  howev- 
er, they  were  surrounded  by  more  efficient  fences, 
or  even  by  a  wall  {ipKOCi  irepiSoXo^''),  The  whole 
space  enclosed  in  such  a  vepiSoXog  was  called  r^- 
uevog,  or  sometimes  lepov,^  and  contained,  besidud 
the  temple  itself,  other  sacred  buildings,  and  sacred 
;^ound  planted  with  groves,  &c.  Witbin  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sacred  enclosure  no  dead  were  gener- 
ally allowed  to  be  buried,  though  there  were  some 
rxcei)tions  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  instances  of 
persons  being  buried  m,  or  at  least  near,  certain 
temples.  The  religious  laws  of  the  island  of  Delos 
did  not  allow  any  corpses  to  be  buried  within  the 
whole  extent  of  the  island  ;•  and  when  this  law  had 
been  violated,  a  part  of  the  island  was  first  purified 
by  Pisistratus,  and  subsequently  the  whole  island 
by  the  Athenian  people. 

The  temple  itself  was  called  vccif ,  and  at  its  en- 
trance fonts  {irepifi/>avTifpLa)  were  generally  placed, 
that  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
offer  sacrifices  might  first  purify  themselves.^'  In 
the  earliest  times  the  Greek  temples  were  either 
partly  or  wholly  made  of  wood,"  and  the  simplest 
of  all  appear  to  have  been  the  ofjKoi,  which  were 
probably  nothing  but  hollow  trees,  in  which  the  im- 
age of  a  god  or  a  hero  was  placed  as  in  a  niche," 
for  a  temple  was  originally  not  intended  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  worshippers,  but  simply  as  a  habitation 
for  the  deity.  The  act  of  consecration,  by  which  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  was  called  Idpvaic. 
The  character  of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark 
and  mysfisrious,  for  they  had  no  windows,  and  they 
received  light  only  through  the  door,  which  was 
very  large,  or  from  lamps  burning  in  them.  Vitru- 
/ius^^  states  that  the  entrance  of  Greek  temples  was 
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always  towards  the  west,  but  most  of  the  tcmplei 
still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily,  have  tlieii 
entrance  towards  the  east.  Ardittectiire  in  the 
construction  of  magnificent  temples,  however,  rank 
great  progress  even  at  an  earlier  time  than  eithei 
painting  or  statuary,  and  long  before  the  PerBtar 
wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinaiy  graDdeu: 
and  beauty.  All  temples  were  built  either  in  an  ob 
long  or  round  form,  and  were  mostly  adorned  with 
columns.  Those  of  an  oblong  form  had  colmnns  ei- 
ther  in  the  front  alone  {prastyhu),  in  the  fore  and 
back  fronts  {amphipro9ti/lu9),  or  on  all  Uie  four  sides 
iperipUnu^).  Respecting  the  original  use  of  these 
porticoes,  see  Portious.  Hie  friezes  and  metf^Ks 
were  adorned  with  various  sculptures,  and  no  ex- 
pense was  spared  in  embellishing  the  abodes  of  the 
gods.  The  light,  which  was  formerly  let  in  at  the 
door,  was  now  frequently  let  in  from  above,  throagh 
an  tuning  in  the  middle  which  was  called  ihratdpov} 
Many  of  the  great  temples  consisted  of  three  parts : 
1.  the  irpovaoi  or  ttpodofto^,  the  vestibule ;  3.  the  ed- 
la  {yao^^  orfKo^) ;  and,  3.  the  ImicdodofMoc.  The  celli 
was  the  most  important  part,  as  it  was,  propertv 
speaking,  the  temple  or  the  hsibitation  of  the  deit; 
whose  statue  it  contained.  In  one  and  the  same  oel- 
la  there  were  sometimes  the  statues  of  two  or  more 
divinities,  as  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens  the  stat- 
ues of  Poseidon,  Hephaestus,  and  Butas.  The  stat- 
ues always  faced  the  entrance,  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  prostylus.  The  place  where  the  stat- 
ue stood  was  called  Idof ,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  or  railings  (iKpia,  kpvfiara^).  Some  tem- 
ples alsu  had  more  than  one  ceUa,  in  which  case 
the  one  was  generally  behind  the  other,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens.  In  temples 
where  oracles  w<-re  given,  or  where  the  worship 
was  connected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  cailed 
udvTov,  (Uyapov,  or  avoKtopovy  and  to  i%  only  the 
priests  and  the  initiated  had  access.*  In  some 
cases  the  cella  was  not  accessible  to  any  huouc 
being,  and  various  stories  were  related  of  the  ca- 
lamities that  had  befallen  persons  who  had  ventured 
to  cross  the  threshold.*  The  bKiadodofw^  was  a 
building  which  was  sometimes  attached  to  the  back 
front  of  a  temple,  and  served  as  a  place  in  which 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  kept,  and  thus 
supphed  the  place  of  ^oavpoi  which  were  attached 
to  some  temples.* 

Independently  of  the  immense  treasures  contain- 
ed in  many  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  were  either 
utensils  or  ornaments,  jind  of  the  tithes  of  spoils, 
dtc.,'  the  property  of  temples,  from  which  they  de- 
rived a  regular  income,  consisted  of  lands  {refth^), 
either  fields,  pastures,  or  forests.  In  Attica  we 
sometimes  find  that  a  demos  is  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  a  particular  temple :  thus  the  Peirxos 
possessed  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Tlieseum :  in 
what  their  right  consisU^d  is  not  known ;  but  ol 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  the  revenues  ac- 
cruing from  such  property  were  given  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  served  to  defray  Uie  expenses  for  sacrifices, 
the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  dec.  For  this 
purpose  all  temple-property  was  generally  let  out 
to  farm,  unless  it  was,  by  some  curse  which  lay  on 
it,  prevented  from  being  taken  into  cultivation  * 
The  rent  for  such  sacred  domains  was,  accordlBf 
to  Demosthenes,'  received  by  the  demarch,  proba 
bly  the  demarch  of  the  demos  by  which  the  sacred 
domain  was  occupied ;  for  in  other  cases  we  find 


1.  (Vitrnv.,  ill.,  1.)— a.  (Vitrar.,].  c.)-3.  (Paas., t.,  1 1,  ^  «- 
—4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  9.— Paua.,  ix.,  8,  M  ;  viii.,6t;  37,  ♦  5 
-Herod.,  viii.,  53 ;  ix.,  65.— Plut.,  Num.,  13.— Oca.,  BelL  tiT 
iii.,  105.)-5.  (Paua.,  viii.,  52,  *  3  ;  10,  *  2  ?  38, « l-SapL,  CM 
Col.,  37.)  — 6.  (Comiiare  Miiller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst,  p.  STJ,  &«-- 
Stieglitz,  Arch,  der  Baukuust,  ii.,  10,  &c.— Bfickh  ad  Corp.  la 
acript.,  p.  264,  &c.)— 7.  (Herod.,  vii,.  132.— Diod  ,  xi.,  3.— F* 
lyb.,  iv.,  33.)— 8.  (Harpocr.,  a.  v.  p*ffd»/iifrw.— Cowpaia  l«^ 
Ar'^'jp.,  ll.)-9.  (in  Eubul.,  p.  1318.) 
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liiavthe  rents  were  paid  to  the  authorities  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  temples.*  The  su- 
preme control  over  all  property  of  temples  belonged 
to  the  popular  assembly.*  , 

Respecting  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence, keeping,  cleaning,  etc.,  of  temples,  we 
scarcely  possess  any  information.  {Vtd.  .£ditui 
and  Zakoboi.)  We  have  mention  of  persons  called 
MXei^vxoif  Kkydovxoii  and  veo^vXoKe^,  who  must 
have  been  employed  as  guards  and  porters,^  although 
'\  is  not  certain  whether  these  functions  were  not 
performed  by  priests  who  were  occasionally  called 
by  names  derived  from  some  particular  function. 
At  Olympia  ^cudpvvrai  were  appointed  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Phidias,  and  had  to  keep  clean  the 
statue  oi  (he  Olympian  Zeus.^ 

Temples  at  Rome. — In  the  earliest  times  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  few  temples  at  Rome,  and 
in  many  spots  the  worship  of  a  certain  divinity  had 
been  established  from  time  immemorial,  while  we 
bear  of  the  building  of  a  temple  for  the  same  di- 
vinity at  a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Italian  divinity 
Satunius,  on  the  Capitoline,  did  not  take  place  till 
498  B.C.*  In  the  same  manner,  Quirinus  and  Mars 
had  temples  built  to  them  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  had  no  temple  till  the  time  of  Ancus  Marcius, 
and  the  one  then  built  was  certainly  very  insignifi- 
cant.^ We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  places 
of  worship  among  the  earliest  Romans  were  in 
most  cases  simple  altars  or  sacella.  The  Roman 
temples  of  later  times  were  constructed  in  the 
Greek  style.  The  cella  was  here,  as  in  Greece, 
the  inner  spacious  part  of  the  temple  which  con* 
tained  the  statue  or  statues  of  the  gods,  and  an  altar 
before  each  statue.^  The  roof  which  covered  the 
cella  is  called  testudo,  but  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
wholly  covered,  in  order  to  let  the  light  in  from 
above."  The  entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  was,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  if  possible,  always  towards 
the  west,  which  side  was  at  the  same  time  faced 
by  the  image  of  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  offering 
prayers  or  sacrifices  at  the  altar  looked  towards  the 
east.*  If  it  was  not  practicable  to  build  a  temple 
in  such  a  position,  it  was  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  could  be  seen  from 
it ;  and  when  a  temple  was  erected  by  the  side  of  a 
street  or  road,  it  was  always  so  situated  that  those 
who  passed  by  could  look  into  it,  and  offer  their 
salutations  to  the  deity. 

As  regards  the  property  of  temples,  it  is  stated 
that  in  early  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
temple,  but  these  lands  were  probably  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  alone.  ( Vid.  Sacer- 
D08.)  The  sacra  publica  were  performed  at  the 
expense  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  like  manner  ve 
must  suppose,  that  whenever  the  regular  income 
of  a  temple,  arising  from  fees  and  fines,  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  state  sup- 
plied the  deficiency,  unless  an  individual  volun- 
teered to  do  so. 

The  supreme  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  things  connected  with  them,  be- 
longed to  the  college  of  pontiffs.  Those  persons 
who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 
the  JSditoi. 

TEMPORALIS  ACTIO.    {Yid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

TENSiE.     ( Vid,  Thkwbje.) 

♦TENTHRE'DO  (rcv^/aiyckiv),  a  species  of  Ten- 
thredoy  or  Saw-fly.  »• 


1 .  (B<k:kh,  Staatch.,  i.,  p.  327,  Ac. ;  ii.,  p.  330.)— 2.  (Demosth. 
in  Kemr.,  n.  1380.)— 3.  (ifesch.,  Suppl.,  294.)— 4.  (Paug.,  v.,  14, 
*5.)— 5.  (Lir.,  ii.,  21.— Dionys.,  tj.,  1.— Plut.,  Publ.,  12.)— «. 
(Dionys.,  ii„  34.— Liv..  i.,  33.)— 7.  (Vitruv.,  iv.,  5.)— «.  (Varro 
ap.  S«rv.a(l  JRn  ,  i.,605.)— ».  (Ckimp.  TBidor.,xr.,4,7.— Ilypin., 
De  Limit.,  p.  I&3,  t d.  G(e».)  — 10.  ( Vid,  Aristut..  ix.,  27.  —  Ad- 
ims.  Ap|>end.,  h.  v  > 


TEPIDA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  146.) 

•TEREBINTH'IJS  {TepieivBoc),  the  Pisiaaa  lir^ 
cbintkust  or  Chian  Turpentine-tree.  The  modem 
Greek  name  is  KOKopir^ia,  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  eaten,  and  an  oil  expressed 
from  it.  In  Cyprus  it  is  called  rptfudiOj  a  corrup- 
tion evidently  of  its  other  and  more  ancient  ap- 
pellation, TipfiivOoc.  The  Cyprian  turpentine  was 
formerly  much  esteemed,  and  employed  for  medical 
uses ;  at  present  the  principal  culture  of  the  tur- 
pentine-tree, as  well  as  the  mastic,  is  in  the  island 
of  Soio,  and  the  turpentine,  when  drawn,  is  sent  to 
Constantinople.^ 

*TERE'DO  {Tep7fd6v\  an  insect  that  preyid  on 
wood,  especially  that  species  which  injureb  the 
timbers  of  ships  at  sea,  the  Teredo  navalis.  "  The 
term  reppduv  is  also  applied  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  veterinary  surgery,"  says  Adams,  "to  a  worm 
which  is  formed  in  the  intestines  of  cattle.  The 
word  is  also  used  by  the  medical  authors  to  signify 
the  caries  of  bones."* 

TERENTI'LIA  LEX.    (Vid,  Lex,  p.  686.) 

TERMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  god 
Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  His 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  post  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  proi)erties.  On  the 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crown- 
ed the  statue  with  garlands,  and  raised  a  rude  altar, 
on  which  they  offered  up  some  corn,  honeycombs, 
and  wine,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb'  or  a  sucking  pif. 
They  concluded  with  singing  the  praises  of  the  god.* 
The  public  festival  in  honour  of  this  god  was  cele- 
brated at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
Laurentum,*  doubtless  because  this  was  originally 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that  direction. 

The  festival  of  the  Terminalia  was  celebrated  a.  d, 
VII.  Kal.  Mart.,  or  the  sad  of  February,  on  the  day 
before  the  Regifugium.  The  Terminalia  was  cele- 
brated on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Roman  year, 
whence  some  derive  its  name.  We  know  that 
February  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  Mercetoniut 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  February  we/e  ad- 
ded to  the  intercalary  month,  making  the  23d  of 
February  the  last  day  of  the  year.'  When  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,'  says,  "Accepi  tuas  liUeraa  a.  d. 
Y.  Terminalia^'  (i.  c,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  *ben  in 
Cilicia,  he  did  not  know  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year,  as  is  explained  under 
Calendar,  Roman,  p.  191. 

TERU'NCIUS.     {Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

TESSERA,  dim.  TESSERULA  and  TESSEL 
LA  (xi^6oc),  a  square  or  cube,  a  die,  a  token. 

The  use  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  earthenware, 
glass,  precious  stones,  and  mother-of-pearl  for  ma- 
king  tesselated  pavements  {pavimenta  tessellated)  is 
noticed  under  House,  Roman,  p.  619,  and  Paxrt 
INO,  p.  715. 

The  dk;e  used  in  games  of  chance  {vid.  Alba) 
had  the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially 
privet  {ligustra  tesseris  utilissima*).  They  were 
numbered  on  all  the  six  sides  like  the  dice  still  in 
use  ;^*  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  form 
they  differed  from  the  tali,  which  are  often  distin- 
guished from  tessersB  by  classical  writers.^^  ( Vid, 
Talus.)  While  four  tali  were  used  in  playing,  only 
three  tesserae  were  anciently  employed.  Hence 
arose  the  proverb,  ^  T/wf  l^,  ij  rpeic  kv6ol,  i.  e., 

1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  2. -- Dioacor.,  i.,  92.  — Adams,  Ap- 

fend.,  s.  v.— Walpole't  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  24'i.)— 2.  (Theophr  . 
I.  P.,  v.,  5.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 3.  (Ifor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  59.; 
—4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  639,  &c.)— 5.  (Id.,  662.)— 6.  (Varru,  L.  L. 
vi.,  13.  ed.  M Ciller.  —  Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  13.)-  7.  (vi.,  l.j  — 8 
(Suet.,  Jul..  46  )— 9.  (Plin  ,  U.  N..  xvk,  18,  s.  31.)— 10.  (Ovid 
TriRt..  ii.,  473.)—!  1    (GclIiuK,  xviii.,  13  -Cjc.  De  Sen.,  1'^  ) 
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**eitner  thi'ee  sizes  or  three  aces,"  meaning  all  or 
Qone  ;^  fur  kv6oc  was  used  to  denote  the  ace,  as  in 
the  throw  dvo  kv6u  kclL  rirTapa,  t.  e.,  1,  1,  4.=6.* 
Three  sizes  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
:he  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus  (32).  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Eustathius'  we  find  that  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  using  two  dice  instead  of  three  had  been 
established. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dice  nXeio- 
Tf6o2>ivda  (md.  Talus),  when  the  object  was  simply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  times  they 
played  also  with  two  sets  of  Latrunculi  or  draughts- 
men, having  fifteen  men  on  each  side.  The  board 
{dveus  lusoriusj*  alveolus^)  was  divided  by  twelve 
lines,  so  that  the  game  must  have  been  nearly  or 
altogether  the  same  with  our  backgammon.*  Per- 
haps the  duodecim  seripta  of  the  Romans  was  the 
same  game.     (Vid.  Abacus.) 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  oblong  shape,  were 
used  as  tokens  for  different  purposes.  The  tessera 
hospitalis  was  the  token  of  mutual  hospitality,  and 
is  spoken  of  under  Hospitium,  p  612.  This  token 
was  probably  in  many  cases  of  earthenware,  hav- 
ing  the  head  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis  stamped  upon  it.' 
TessercB  fnimcntaria  and  nummaruB  were  tokens 
given  at  cetlain  times  by  the  Roman  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  ia  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  com  or  money.*  Similar  tokens 
were  used  on  various  occasions,  as  they  arose  in 
the  course  of  events.  For  example,  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  to  give  the  Carthaginians  their  choice 
of  peace  or  war,  they  sent  two  tesserae,  one  marked 
with  a  spear,  the  other  with  a  Caducbus,  requesting 
ihcm  to  take  cither  the  one  or  the  other.* 

From  the  application  of  this  term  to  tokens  of 
various  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  the  word  used 
as  a  token  among  soldiers.  This  was  the  tessera 
mtlitai  is,  the  avvdrifia  of  the  Greeks.  Before  joining 
bTitlle  it  was  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks,  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
aclc  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes."  Thus,  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  the  word  was  "  Zeus  the  Saviour 
and  Victory,"  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
the  same  ti  oops,  *'  Zeus  the  Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Leader."*^  The  soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  verbsd 
sign  for  the  same  purpose  when  they  were  encamp- 
ed by  night.'*  /Eneas  Tactions"  gives  various  direc- 
tions necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the  word. 

TESTA.     \Vid.  Fictile,  p.  441.) 

TESTAM  P.NTUM  is  **  mentis  nostra  justa  con- 
testatio  in  id  solemniter  facta  ut  post  mortem  noslram 
valeaty^*  In  this  passage  the  word  justa  means 
^^jure  faclUj^'  "as  required  by  law."  The  word 
contestati(i  is  apparently  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  testamentum,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  *♦  testarij'*  which  signifies  "to  make  a  sol- 
emn declaration  of  one's  will."  Testamentum  is 
not  so  named  with  reference  to  testes.  Gellius" 
properly  finds  fault  with  Servius  Sulpicius  for  saying 
that  the  word  is  compounded  "a  mentis  contesta- 
tionc."  The  person  who  made  a  testamentum  was 
testator." 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  testator  must  have  the  testamentifactio,  which 
term  expresses  the  legal  capacity  to  make  a  valid 
will :  the  word  has  also  another  signification.  ( Vid. 


1.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  xii.,  ad  fin.  —  Schol.  in  loc.  —  Pherecratea,  p. 
«,  cd.  Runkel.)  —  S.  (Eupolia,  p,  174,  ed.  Rankel.  —  Ariatoph., 
Ran.,  1447.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 3.  (in  Od.,  i.,  107.)-4.  (Plin.,  H. 
iV.,  xixvii.,  8,  a.  6.)  —  5.  (Gell.,  i.,  SO;  xiv.,  1.)  — «.  (Branck, 
^«al.,  iii.,  60.— Jacoba  ad  loc.)— 7,  (Plaut.,  Pen.,  v.,  1,  2ft  ;  2, 
8:-99.)-8.  (Sueton.,  OcUt.,  40,  42.— Nero,  11.)— 9.  (Gellius. 
Xm27  )— 10.  (yirg.,JEn.t  vii.,  637.)- 11.  (Xen.»  Anab.,  i..  8,  4 
16;  vi.,  3,  ^25.)  — 12.  (vii.,  3,  ^  34.)  — 13.  (c.  24.)  — 14.  (Ulp., 
Frag.,  tit.  20.  —  Comp.  U'p.,  Dig.  28.  tit.  2,  s.  1,  where  he  haa 
*  justa  sentenlia.'"^  ^15  (n..  12.)- 16.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  17.— Diff. 
K  *-t.  3,  «.  17.) 


Hbres,  Roman,  p.  497.)  The  testament  lactaows 
the  privilege  only  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  pa 
tresfamiltas.  The  following  persons,  consequently 
had  not  the  testamentifactio:  those  who  were  it 
the  poCestas  or  manus  of  another,  or  in  mancipi: 
causa,  as  sons  and  daughters,  wives  in  manu  and 
slaves ;  but,  with  respect  to  his  castrense  peculium 
{vid.  Patria  PoTBSTAfl,  p.  742),  a  filiusfamilias  had 
the  privilege  of  testamentary  disposition :  Latiiii 
Juniani,  dediticii:  peregrini  could  not  dispose  cf 
their  property  according  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
will :  a  person  who  was  doubtful  as  to  his  status, 
as,  for  instance,  a  person  whose  father  had  died 
abroad  and  the  fact  was  not  ascertained,  could  not 
make  a  testament :  an  impubes  could  not  dispose  of 
his  property  by  will,  even  with  the  consent  of  his 
tutor ;  when  a  male  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and  a  female  obtained 
the  power,  subject  to  certain  restraints,  on  the 
completion  of  her  twelfth  year :  moti,  surdi,  furiosi, 
and  prodigi  "  quibus  lege  bonis  irUerdielum,  esC  had 
not  the  testamentifactio  ;  the  reasons  why  these 
several  classes  of  persons  had  not  the  testamenti- 
factio illustrate  the  Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal 
conclusions  from  general  principles:  the  mutos 
had  not  the  testamentifactio,  because  he  could  not 
utter  the  words  of  nuncupatio ;  the  surd  as,  because 
he  could  not  hear  the  words  of  the  emtor  familic ; 
the  furiosus,  because  he  had  not  intellectual  capaci- 
ty to  declare  his  will  {testari)  about  his  property; 
and  the  prodigus,  because  he  was  under  a  lega? 
restraint,  so  that  be  had  no  commercium,  and,  ooii> 
sequently,  could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  the 
famiiiae  mancipatio.^    {Vid.  Corator,  Impubcs.) 

Women  had  originally  no  testamentifactio,  and 
when  they  did  acquire  the  power,  they  could  only 
exercise  it  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Of  coarse 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  father,  whether  shf 
was  unmarried  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  mani^ 
could  never  make  a  will.  The  rules,  therefore,  as 
to  a  woman's  capacity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  and  to  widows  who  were  not  in  the  power  ol 
a  father.    This  subject  requires  explanation. 

Cicero'  observes,  **  if  a  woman  has  made  a  will, 
and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diminutio,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  lM>norum  possessio  can  be  grant- 
ed in  pursuance  of  such  will  according  to  the  pr»- 
tor's  edict ;  for  if  it  could,  the  edict  most  give  the 
possc-^sio  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  servi,  extiles. 
and  pueri."    Cicero  means  to  say  that  if  a  womaa 
made  a  will  without  having  sustained  a  capitis  dim- 
inutio, the  will  could  have  no  effect  at  all ;  and  lie 
derives  his  argument  *'  ah  adjunciis,*'  for  if  such  a 
will  could  have  any  effect,  then  the  wills  of  other 
persons,  who  had  not  the  testamentifactio,  might 
be  effectual  so  far  as  to  give  the  bonorum  possessio. 
It  is  not  a  logical  inference  from  the  language  of 
Cicero  that  a  woman  who  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio  could  make  a  will ;  bat  this  is  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  such  language,  and  it  appears  tc 
be  his.    Consistently  with  this,  Ulpian  says,'  *'  vom- 
en,  aAer  their  twelfth  year,  can  make  a  will  vhA 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  so  long  as  they  are  in  ta- 
tela ;"  and  the  comment  of  Boethios  on  the  passage 
of  the  Topica  clearly  shows  that  he  understocd  it 
in  this  way.    A  woman,  then,  could  make  a  wifl 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor,  and  not  without 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  tutela  legitima,  it  might  be 
correctly  said  that  she  could  not  make  a  will ;  foi 
if  she  was  ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of  right  to 
the  agnati  and  gentiles,  and  if  she  was  a  liberta,  it 
belonged  to  the  patron.     In  these  cases  a  womaa 
could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the  consent  ctf 
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Qer  tulores,  bnt,  as  her  tutores  were  her  heirs  in 
case  of  intestacy,  such  consent  would  seldom  be 
given ;  and  though  a  woman  under  such  circum- 
stances might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  was  a  circumstance  altogether  un- 
usual, and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman  in  tutela 
legitima,  as  above  stated,  might  be  laid  down  as 
RTDerally  true.  The  passage  of  Cicero,  therefore, 
docs  not  apply  to  the  tutela  legitima,  but  to  some- 
thing else.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gains  the  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up,  though 
a  had  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Sa- 
%  igny  before  the  publication  of  Gains.* 

A  woman  could  make  a  *'  coemptio  iiducie  causa" 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ;  for  "  at 
that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of  making  a 
will,  except  certain  persons,  unless  they  made  a 
coemptio,  and  were  remancipated  and  manumitted ; 
but,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hadrian,  the  senate 
made  the  ceremony  of  coemptio  unnecessary  for 
this  purpose."*  The  coemptio  was  accompanied 
with  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero 
alludes  to  in  the  passage  of  the  Topica.  ( Vid.  Mab- 
Ki.iOB,  Roman.)  A  woman  who  came  in  manum 
viri  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  if  she  became  a  widow 
she  could  make  a  will.  The  capitis  diminutio  of 
Cicero  means  that  the  will  must  be  made  with  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died 
when  the  wife  had  been  *n  manu,  and  he  appointed 
no  tutor  for  her,  she  wf^  in  the  legitima  tutela  of 
her  nearest  agnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children 
and  step-children,  if  she  had  any.  But  the  tutela 
legitima  in  such  a  case  would  seem  something  un- 
natural, and,  accordingly,  the  magistratus  would 
give  a  tutor  to  the  woman ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he 
aad  no  interest  in  the  woman's  property,  could  not 
prevent  her  from  making  a  will.  The  husband 
might,  by  his  will,  givejthe  wife  a  power  to  choose  a 
tutor  (tutoris  optio),  and  such  a  tutor  could  not  re- 
fuse his  consent  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for, 
instead  of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutor,  he  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  woman,  so  far 
as  to  be  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentary  dis- 
positions.^ 

The  case  of  Silius*  wd/  be  a  case  ot  a  woman's 
making  a  will  without  Vtt,  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for 
it  appears  that  a  wom?j».  ( lurpilia)  had  disposed  of 
property  by  will,  and  O^rvius  Sulpicius  was  of  opin- 
ion that  this  was  not  a  valid  will,  because  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  other  reasons  why  the  wiU- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio  than  the  want 
of  a  capitis  diminutio  (in  the  sense  of  Cicero*),  and, 
consequently,  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  the  principle  of 
the  capitis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  referenpes  may  be  consulted  as  to 
I  his  matter :  Cic,  Pro  C<tcin.,  6,  25 ;  Pro  Flac.,  85 ; 
Pro  Muren.,  12 ;  ad  AlL^  vii.,  8— Liv.,  xxxix.,  19. 
-  -Gains,  i.,  150,  &c. 

Liberte  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactments,  for  they  were  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  their  patronus.  Libertse  who 
had  a  certain  number  of  children  could  make  a  will 
•without  the  auctoritas  of  their  patronus.  {Vid. 
Paixonus.) 

The  vestal  virgins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
could  make  a  testament.  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
leased them  from  all  tutela  <'tn  honor  em  sacer- 
ioiU,"* 


1.  (Beytragzur  Geach.  der  Geschlechti,  ZeiUchrift,  toI.  iii.,  p. 
198.)— 3.  (Gaius,  115,  a.)-^3.  (Comp.  Liv.,  zxxiz.,  10,  and  Cic, 
Pro  MurcD.,  c.  17.—  Gaios,  i.«  150.)  —  4.  (Cic.  ad  Div.,  vii.,  91.) 
•*»    n*op.,  4.)--6.  (Cic.  De  Ret.,  lii..  10— Gaius.  i,.  145.* 


In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  jvas  necr« 
sary  that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  which  migh 
bo  done  in  such  terms  as  follow :  Titius  heres  esto. 
Titium  heredem  cssejubco.  (Vid.  Heres,  Rcman,  p 
497.) 

All  persons  who  had  the  conunercium  cculd  be 
heredes ;  slaves  also,  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris,  could  be  made  heredes.  ( Vid.  Hkres  ;  Skrvup, 
Roman,  p.  883.)  But  there  were  many  classes  of 
persons  who  could  not  be  heredeji :  Peregrini,  who 
had  not  received  the  commercium :  persons  who 
were  imperfectly  d«)scribed :  juristical  persons  or 
universitates,  except  by  their  liberti,  a  privilege 
granted  by  a  senatus  consultum ;  gods,  or  the  tem- 
ples of  gods,  except  such  as  were  excepted  by  a 
senatus  consultiun  and  imperial  constitutions,  such 
as  Jupitet  Tarpeius,  Apollo  Didymsus,  Mars  in 
Gallia,  Minerva  Iliensis,  Hercules  Gaditanus,  and 
others  enumerated  by  Ulpian  :*  a  postumus  alienus 
could  not  be  made  a  heres,  for  he  was  an  incerta 
persona:  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  women  could  be  made 
heredes;  but  the  question  concerns  only  those 
who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  why  they  could  not  be  made  here- 
des ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  take  under  a  will 
was  limited  by  the  Voconia  Lex  :  unmarried  per- 
sons, and  persons  who  had  no  children,  were  limited 
as  to  their  capacity  to  take  under  a  ^vill  by  the  Papia 
Poppea  Lex.    ( Vtd.  Julia  Lex  et  Papia  Poppa  a  ) 

The  first  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator ;  the  next  question  wais 
as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  forms  required 
by  law,  "  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  little  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  as  tUo\ 
pleased  or  as  they  could."'  This  remark  uf  Gii.11.4 
seems  to  refer  to  the  imperial  period. 

As  to  the  form  of  wills.  Gains'  and  Ulpian^  arc 
now  the  best  authorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  making  wills 
for  people  made  their  wiUs  either  at  calata  comitia, 
which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for  the  making 
of  wills,  or  they  made  wills  in  procinclu,  that  is 
when  they  were  going  to  battle,  for  an  army  in 
movement  and  under  arms  is  procinctus.  A  third 
mode  of  making  wills  was  introduced,  which  was 
effected  per  cu  et  libram^  whence  the  name  of  tes- 
tamentum  per  »s  et  libram.  If  a  man  had  neither 
made  his  will  in  calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu, 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  he  would 
mancipate  {mancipio  dahat)  his  familia,  that  is,  his 
patrimonium,  to  a  friend,  and  would  tell  him  wha; 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  The 
old  form  of  making  a  will  per  ces  et  libram  w^~  this : 
The  familise  emtor,  that  is,  the  person  who  reccivcu 
the  familia  by  mancipation,  filled  the  place  of  heres, 
and,  accordingly,  the  testator  instructed  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  In 
the  time  of  Gaius  the  practice,  wan  different.  One 
person  was  instituted  heres  {herea  Uslamenio  tnsn- 
tuitur),  who  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  tbc 
legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  law,  "  a  quo  etiam  legata  relingueban- 
htr;"  and  another  person  was  present  as  familiv 
emtor,  from  a  regard  to  the  old  legal  form.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  this :  The  testator,  after 
having  written  his  will  {iabulis  testamenti),  called 
together  five  witnesses,  who  were  Roman  citizens 
and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  other 
mancipationes,  and  mancipated  his  familia  to  some 
person  in  compliance  with  legal  forms  (dicis  causa) 
The  words  of  the  familiae  emtor  show  clearly  the 
original  nature  of  the  transaction :  "  FamiUam  pe- 
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**ettner  three  sizes  or  three  aces,'*  meaning  all  or 
none  ;^  for  kvOo^  was  used  to  denote  the  ace,  as  in 
the  throw  dvo  kv6u  koi  riTTapa,  t.  e.,  1,  1,  4.=6.' 
Three  sizes  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus  (32).  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Eustathius^  we  find  that  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  using  two  dice  instead  of  three  had  been 
established. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dice  irXeia- 
■ntoXivda  (vid.  Talus),  when  the  object  was  simply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  times  they 
played  also  with  two  sets  of  Latrunculi  or  draughts- 
men, having  fifleen  men  on  each  side.  The  board 
ialveus  lusorius,^  alveolus^)  was  divided  by  twelve 
lines,  so  that  the  game  must  have  been  nearly  or 
altogether  the  same  with  our  backgammon.'  Per- 
haps the  duodecim  seripta  of  the  Romans  was  the 
same  game.    ( Vid.  Abacus.) 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  oblong  shape,  were 
used  as  tokens  for  different  purposes.  The  tessera 
hospitalis  was  the  token  of  mutual  hospitality,  and 
is  spoken  of  under  Hospitium,  p  612.  This  token 
was  probably  in  many  cases  of  earthenware,  hav- 
ing the  head  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis  stamped  upon  it.'' 
Tessera  fnimentari(E  and  nummaruB  were  tokens 
given  at  ceitain  times  by  the  Roman  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  com  or  money.*  Similar  tokens 
were  used  on  various  occasions,  as  they  arose  in 
the  course  of  events.  For  example,  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  to  give  the  Carthaginians  their  choice 
of  peace  or  war,  they  sent  two  tesserae,  one  marked 
with  a  spear,  the  other  with  a  Caducbub,  requesting 
ihcm  to  take  cither  the  one  or  the  other.* 

From  the  application  of  this  term  to  tokens  of 
various  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  the  word  used 
as  a  token  among  soldiers.  This  was  the  tessera 
mtlitai  isy  tho  ain/drffia  of  the  Greeks.  Before  joining 
battle  it  was  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks,  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
able  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes."  Thus,  at  the 
battle  of  Cunnxa,  the  word  was  "  Zeus  the  Saviour 
and  Victory,"  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
the  same  tioops,  "Zeus  the  Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Leader.""  The  soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  verbal 
sign  for  the  same  purpose  when  they  were  encamp- 
ed by  night.'"  ^neas  Tacticus**  gives  various  direc- 
tions neces.sary  to  be  observed  respecting  the  word. 

TESTA.     {Vid.  Fictile,  p.  441.) 

TEST  AMENTUM  is  *' mentis  nostra  justa  con- 
testatio  in  id  solemniler  facta  ut  post  mortem  noslram 
ffaleat.^^^*  hi  this  passage  the  word  justa  means 
^*jure  faetUy^'  "as  required  by  law."  The  word 
contestatio  is  apparently  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  testamentum,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  "  testarif"  which  signifies  "  to  make  a  sol- 
emn declaration  of  one's  will."  Testamentum  is 
lot  so  named  with  reference  to  testes.  Gellius" 
properly  finds  fault  with  Servius  Sulpicius  for  saying 
that  the  word  is  compounded  "a  mentis  corUcstor 
tione.^*  The  person  who  made  a  testamentum  was 
testator." 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  testator  must  have  the  testamentifactio,  which 
term  expresses  the  legal  capacity  to  make  a  valid 
will :  the  word  has  also  another  signification.  ( Vid. 


1.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  xii.,  ad  tin.—  Schol.  in  loc.  —  Pherecretea,  p. 
«9,  ed.  Runkel.)  —  2.  (Eapolis,  p.  174,  ed.  Rankel.  —  Anstoph., 
Ran.,  1447.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 3.  (in  Od.,  i.,  107.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H. 
iV.,  xixvii,,  8,  s.  6.)— 5.  (Cell.,  i.,  30;  xit.,  !.)—«.  (Brnnck, 
Aoal.,  iii.,  60.— Jacobs  ad  loc.)— 7.  (Plaut.,  Pcsn.,  t.,  I,  2ft ;  2, 
01-99.)— 8.  (Sueton.,  OcUt.,  40,  43.— Nero,  11.)— 0.  (Geliius. 
K.,27  )— 10.  (Virg.,  JSn.,  vii.,  637.)- 11.  (Xen.,  Anab..  i..  8,  ^ 
16 ;  vi.,  3,  ^  25.)  —  12.  (vii.,  3,  if  34.)  — 18.  (c.  24.)  — 14.  (Ulp., 
Frag.,  tit.  20.  —  Comp.  U»p.,  Dig.  28.  tit.  2,  t.  1,  where  he  has 
*  justa  sententia.^*}  ^15  (n.,  12.)- 16.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  17.— Dig. 
V.  ♦•t.  3,  R.  17.) 
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Hbrbs,  Roxak,  p.  497.)  The  tesUmeut  laclio  wv 
the  privilege  only  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  pa 
tresfamilias.  The  following  persons,  consoqnently 
had  not  the  testamentifactio :  those  who  were  ii 
the  poCestas  or  manus  of  another,  or  in  mancipi: 
causa,  as  sons  and  daughters,  wives  in  menu  and 
slaves ;  but,  with  respect  to  his  castrense  pecttliuoi 
(vid.  Patria  Potbstas,  p.  742),  a  filiusfamilias  had 
the  privilege  of  testamentary  disposition :  Latiiii 
Juniani,  d^iticii :  peregrini  could  not  dispose  of 
their  property  according  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
will :  a  person  who  was  doubtful  as  to  his  status, 
as,  for  instance,  a  person  whose  father  had  died 
abroad  and  the  fact  was  not  ascertained,  couM  not 
make  a  testament :  an  impubes  could  not  dispose  of 
his  property  by  will,  even  with  the  consent  of  kia 
tutor ;  when  a  male  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and  a  female  obtained 
the  power,  subject  to  certain  restraints,  on  the 
completion  of  her  twelfth  year :  muti,  surdi,  fariosi, 
and  prodigi  "  quibus  lege  bonis  interdiclum  est"  had 
not  the  testamentifactio  ;  the  reasons  why  these 
several  classes  of  persons  had  not  the  testamenti- 
factio illustrate  the  Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal 
conclusions  from  general  principles:  the  motns 
had  not  the  testamentifactio,  because  he  could  not 
utter  the  words  of  nuncupatio ;  the  surdos,  becauG 
he  could  not  hear  the  words  of  the  emtor  familis ; 
the  furiosus,  because  he  had  not  intellectual  capaci- 
ty to  declare  his  will  {testari)  about  his  property ; 
and  the  prodigus,  because  he  was  under  a  legti 
restraint,  so  that  he  had  no  commerciom,  and,  con- 
sequently, could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  the 
familie  mancipatio.*    {Vid.  Coratob,  Impubbs.) 

Women  had  originally  no  testamentifactio,  and 
when  they  did  acquire  the  power,  they  could  only 
exercise  it  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Of  coarse 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  father,  whether  she 
was  unmarried  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  mani^ 
could  never  make  a  will.  The  rules,  therefore,  as 
to  a  woman's  capacity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  tbeir 
father,  and  to  widows  who  were  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.    This  subject  requires  explanation. 

Cicero'  observes,  "  if  a  woman  has  made  a  will, 
and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diminutio,  it  doee 
not  appear  that  the  bonorum  possessto  can  he  grant- 
ed in  pursuance  of  such  will  according  to  the  prs- 
tor's  edict ;  for  if  it  could,  the  edict  most  give  the 
possc'^io  in  respect  of  the  w^ills  of  servi,  exoles. 
and  pueri."    Cicero  means  to  say  that  if  a  woman 
made  a  will  without  having  sustained  a  capitis  dim- 
inutio, the  will  could  have  no  efTect  at  all ;  and  he 
derives  his  argument  "  ab  adjunctis^*^  for  if  such  a 
will  could  have  any  effect,  then  the  wills  of  other 
persons,  who  had  not  the  testamentifactio,  might 
be  effectual  so  far  as  to  give  the  bonorum  possessio. 
It  is  not  a  logical  inference  from  the  language  of 
Cicero  that  a  woman  who  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio  could  make  a  will ;  but  this  is  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  such  language,  and  it  appean  tc 
be  his.    Consistently  with  this,  Ulpian  says.'  **  wom- 
en, after  their  twelfth  year,  can  make  a  will  wiik 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  so  long  as  they  are  in  tc 
tela  ;"  and  the  comment  of  Boethius  on  the  passaip 
of  the  Topics  clearly  shows  that  he  understoM  it 
in  this  way.    A  woman,  then,  could  make  &  wiU 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor,  and  not  witlioot. 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  tutela  legitima,  it  might  be 
correctly  said  that  she  could  not  make  a  will;  for 
if  she  was  ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of  right  to 
the  agnati  and  gentiles,  and  if  she  was  a  liberta,  it 
belonged  to  the  patron.     In  these  cases  a  woman 
could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the  consent  d 
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aer  tu  tores,  but,  as  her  tutores  were  her  heirs  in 
sase  of  intestacy,  such  consent  would  seldom  bo 
given ;  and  though  a  woman  under  such  circum- 
stances might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  was  a  circumstance  altogether  un- 
usual, and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman  in  tutela 
legitima,  as  above  stated,  might  be  laid  down  as 
grnerally  true.  The  passage  of  Cicero,  therefore, 
docs  not  apply  to  the  tutela  legitima,  but  to  some- 
thing else.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gains  the  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up,  though 
a  had  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Sa- 
ugny  before  the  publication  of  Gains.* 

A  woman  could  make  a  *'  coemptio  hducie  causa" 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ;  for  **  at 
that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of  making  a 
will,  except  certain  persons,  unless  they  made  a 
coemptio,  and  were  remancipated  and  manumitted ; 
but,  on  the  reconomendation  of  Hadrian,  the  senate 
made  the  ceremony  of  coemptio  unnecessary  for 
this  purpose. '*'  The  coemptio  was  accompanied 
with  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero 
alludes  to  in  the  passage  of  the  Topica.  {Vid.  Mas- 
KUGB,  Roman.)  A  woman  who  came  in  manum 
viri  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  if  she  became  a  widow 
she  could  make  a  will.  The  capitis  diminutio  of 
Cicero  means  that  the  will  must  be  made  with  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died 
when  the  wife  had  been  *n  manu,  and  he  appointed 
no  tutor  for  her,  she  wpis  in  the  legitima  tutela  of 
her  nearest  agnaii,  who  would  be  her  own  children 
and  step-children,  if  she  had  any.  But  the  tutela 
legitima  in  such  a  case  would  seem  something  un- 
natural, and,  accordingly,  the  magistratus  would 
give  a  tutor  to  the  woman ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he 
aad  no  interest  in  the  woman's  property,  could  not 
prevent  her  from  making  a  will.  The  husband 
might,  by  his  will,  giveithe  wife  a  power  to  choose  a 
tutor  (tutoris  optio),  and  such  a  tutor  could  not  re- 
fuse his  conseuc  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for, 
instead  of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
lutor,  he  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  woman,  so  far 
as  to  be  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentary  dis- 
positions.' 

The  case  of  Silius*  ma/  be  a  case  ot  a  woman's 
making  a  will  without  Otf.  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for 
it  appears  that  a  wom?.p.  (Purpilia)  had  disposed  of 
property  by  will,  and  fy.rvius  Sulpicius  was  of  opin- 
ion that  this  was  not  a  valid  will,  because  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  other  reasons  why  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio  than  the  want 
of  a  capitis  diminutio  (in  the  sense  of  Cicero^),  and, 
consequently,  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  the  principle  of 
the  capitis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted  as  to 
this  matter :  Cic,  Pro  C<zcin.,  6,  25 ;  Pro  Flac.^  35 ; 
Pro  Muren.j  12 ;  ad  AU.^  vii.,  8— Liv.,  xxxix.,  19. 
--  -GaiuSj  i.,  150,  &c. 

Libertse  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactments,  for  they  were  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  their  patronus.  Liberty  who 
had  a  certain  number  of  children  could  make  a  will 
without  the  auctoritas  of  their  patronus.  {Vid. 
Pat  SONUS.) 

The  vestal  virgins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
could  make  a  testament.  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
leased them  from  all  tutela  "tn  honor tm  sacer- 
iotii."* 
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In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  vtm  necr* 
sary  that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  which  migh 
bo  done  in  such  terms  as  follow :  Titius  heres  esto, 
Titium  heredem  cssejuheo.  {Vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p 
497.) 

All  persons  who  had  the  commercium  cculd  be 
heredes ;  slaves  also,  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris,  could  be  made  heredes.  ( Vid.  Hkres  ;  SsRvvf . 
Roman,  p.  883.)  But  there  were  many  classes  of 
persons  who  could  not  be  herede^ :  Peregrini,  who 
had  not  received  the  commercium :  persons  who 
were  imperfectly  described :  juristical  persons  or 
universitates,  except  by  their  liberti,  a  privilege 
granted  by  a  senatus  consultum ;  gods,  or  the  tem- 
ples of  gods,  except  such  as  were  excepted  by  a 
senatus  consultiun  and  imperial  constitutions,  such 
as  Jupiter  Tarpeius,  Apollo  Didymasus,  Mars  in 
Gallia,  Minerva  Iliensis,  Hercules  Gaditanus,  aiid 
others  enumerated  by  Ulpian  .-^  a  postumus  alienus 
could  not  be  made  a  heres,  for  he  was  an  incerta 
persona:  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  women  could  be  made 
heredes;  but  the  question  concerns  only  those 
who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  why  they  could  not  be  made  here- 
des ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  take  under  a  will 
was  limited  by  the  Voconia  Lex  :  unmarried  per- 
sons, and  persons  who  had  no  children,  were  limited 
as  to  their  capacity  to  take  under  a  ^vill  by  the  Papia 
Poppaea  Ijex.    { Vtd.  Julia  Lex  et  Papia  Popp^va  ) 

The  first  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator ;  the  next  question  wau 
as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  forms  required 
by  law,  "  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  little  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  as  tho\ 
pleased  or  as  they  could."'  This  remark  uf  (ia.u<i 
seems  to  refer  to  the  imperial  period. 

As  to  the  form  of  wiUs,  Gains'  and  Ulpian*  arr 
now  the  best  authorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  making  wills 
for  people  made  their  wills  either  at  calata  comitia, 
which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for  the  making 
of  wills,  or  they  nuide  wills  in  procinctu,  that  is 
when  they  were  going  to  battle,  for  an  army  in 
movement  and  under  arms  is  procinctus.  A  third 
mode  of  making  wills  was  introduced,  which  was 
effected  per  cu  et  libram^  whence  the  name  of  tes- 
tamentum  per  les  et  libram.  If  a  man  had  neither 
made  his  will  in  calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu. 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  he  would 
mancipate  {maneipio  dabat)  his  familia,  that  is,  his 
patrimonium,  to  a  friend,  and  would  tell  him  wha: 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  The 
old  form  of  making  a  will  per  ses  et  libram  war  this : 
The  familiae  emtor,  that  is,  the  person  who  receivcu 
the  familia  by  mancipation,  fill^  the  place  of  heres, 
and,  accordingly,  the  testator  instructed  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  In 
the  time  of  Gains  the  practice  wa8  ditfereut.  One 
person  was  instituted  heres  {heres  testamemo  itua- 
tuitur),  who  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  the 
legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  law,  **  a  quo  etiam  legata  relinqueban- 
tur ;"  and  another  person  was  present  as  familiip 
emtor,  from  a  regard  to  the  old  legal  form.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  this :  The  testator,  after 
haying  written  his  will  {iabuliB  testamcnti),  called 
together  five  witnesses,  who  were  Roman  citizens 
and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  other 
mancipationes,  and  mancipated  his  familia  to  some 
person  in  compliance  with  legal  forms  {diets  causa) 
The  words  of  the  familie  emtor  show  cleariy  the 
original  nature  of  the  transaction :  "  Familiam  pe^ 
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teLts  o(  the  will ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  many  persons  preferred  dying  intestate  to  let- 
ting the  contents  of  their  wills  be  known  The 
Novel  enacted  what  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
tiie  old  usage,  that  the  testator  might  produce  his 
will  sealed,  or  tied  up,  or  only  closed,  and  offer  it  to 
seven  witnesses,  Roman  citizens  and  puberes,  for 
their  sealing  and  subscription,  provided  at  the  same 
time  he  declared  the  instrument  to  be  his  will,  and 
signed  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
affixed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  same  time 
also. 

A  fragment  of  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Trajan,  was  published  by  Pugge  in  the  Rhcinisches 
Museum.^ 

The  penalties  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  lex  Corne- 
lia.   {Vid.  Falsum.) 

The  Edict  established  a  less  formal  kind  of  will, 
since  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  will  when 
there  had  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there  were 
seven  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  the  testator 
had  the  testamentifactio  at  the  time  of  making  the 
will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.'  The  terms  of 
the  edict  are  given  by  Cicero.*  The  Edict  only 
gave  the  bonorum  possessio,  which  is  the  sense  of 
hcreditas  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as 
.veil  as  in  Gains.*  This  so-called  prastorian  testa- 
ment existed  in  the  republican  period,  and  for  a 
iong  time  after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  be- 
tween two  forms  of  making  his  will ;  the  civil  form 
by  mancipatio,  and  the  praetorian  with  seven  seals 
and  seven  witnesses,  and  without  mancipatio.* 

The  prwtorian  testament  prepared  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  mancipatio,  the  essential  character 
of  n  will  made  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  in 
i\\v  legislation  of  Justinian  the  form  of  making  a 
.'fstament  was  simplified.  It  required  seven  male 
« itnesses  of  competent  age  and  legal  capacity,  and 
the  act  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuous.  The  testator  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  {sine  aeriptis)  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  vrfy  a  good  will.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  his  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  the  wit- 
nesses then  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed  their 
seals.  The  testator  might  write  his  will  or  have  it 
written  by  another  person,  but  such  other  person 
could  derive  no  advantage  under  the  will.    {Vid, 

8BNATU8  CONSULTUM  LiBONIANUM.) 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
the  heredes  sui  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  are 
stated  in  Herbs  (Roman). 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  from  the  first  was 
injustum,  and  never  could  become  valid  :  it  was  non 
jure  factum  when  the  proper  forms  had  not  been 
observed  ;  it  was  nuUius  momenti,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  fihusfamilias  who  is  "  preeteritus."  A  testament- 
urn  justum  might  become  either  ruptum  or  irritum 
in  consequence  of  subsequent  events/  . 

A  testament  became  ruptum  if  the  testator  made 
a  subsequent  testament  in  due  form  as  required  by 
law :  and  it  made  no  matter  whether  or  not  there 
turned  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  second  will ;  the 
only  question  was  whether  there  could  have  been 
one.  If,  then,  the  heres  named  in  the  second  will 
refused  the  hereditas,  or  died  either  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  or  after  his  death,  and  before  the 
cretio,  or  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
will,  or  lost  the  hereditas  under  the  lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea — in  all  these  cases  the  paterfamilias 
dioid  intestate. 

1.  (J.,  249,  Ac.)— 2.  (Gaiua,  ii.,  147.)~3.  (ia  Vmt..  c.  i.,  43.) 
—4.  (ii.,  119.)— 5.  (Sarignv,  Beytrur  zur  Ge«ch.  der  Rftm.  Tea- 
tHin.,  Zeitsi-hrift,  i  ,  78.)— 6.  fDiy.  2S,  tit  2, ».  1.) 
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A  valid  will  became  irritum  if  the  te&lator  sus 
tained  a  capitis  diminutio  atler  the  date  of  the  wili 
or  if  it  failed  of  efCeci  because  there  was  no  heres 
Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated  by  a  subse 
quent  will  was  ruptum ;  and  if  there  was  no  heres 
under  the  subsequent  ^rill,  such  will  was  iiTitam. 

If  a  man  who  had  nr.ade  a  will  was  taken  prison- 
er by  the  enemy,  his  will  was  good  jure  fJostJiininii 
if  he  returned  home ;  if  he  died  in  captivity,  it  was 
made  as  valid  by  the  lex  Cornelia  as  if  he  had  not 
been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  might  be  ruptum  or  irritum  by  liic 
JUS  civile,  it  was  nut  always  without  effect ;  for  the 
bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  might  be  had 
by  the  scriptus  heres,  if  the  will  was  witnessed  by 
seven  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  had  the  testa- 
mentifactio. The  distinction  between  the  case  of 
a  will  which  was  invalid  jure  civili  far  want  of  due 
forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  for  want  of  legal 
capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by  will,  was  well  rec- 
ognised in  the  time  of  Cicero.  A  will  also  became 
ruptum  by  adgnatio,  that  is,  if  a  suus  heres  was 
born  after  the  making  of  the  will,  who  was  not  ei- 
ther instituted  heres,  or  exheredated  as  the  law  re- 
quired. A  quasi  adgnatio  also  arose  by  adoptior. 
or  by  the  in  manum  conventio,  or  by  succession  to 
the  place  of  a  suus  heres,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
grandson  becoming  a  suus  heres  in  consequence  ol 
the  death  or  the  emancipation  of  a  son  :  a  will  also 
became  ruptum  by  the  manumission  of  a  son,  that 
is,  where  the  son,  after  a  first  and  second  mancipa- 
tion, returned  into  the  power  of  his  father.  ( Vid 
Emancipatio.) 

A  testament  was  called  inofficiosum  which  was 
made  in  legal  form,  **sed  non  ex  officio  jnetaUis.' 
For  instance,  if  a  man  bad  exheredated  his  owo 
children,  or  passed  over  his  parents,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  will  was  in  form  a  good  will,  but  if  there 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  exberedation  or 
prseterition,  the  persons  aggrieved  might  have  an 
inofficiosi  querela.  The  ground  of  the  complaint 
was  the  allegation  that  the  testator  was  ''  non  sana 
mentis"  so  as  to  have  capacity  to  make  a  wilL  It 
was  not  alleged  that  he  was  fuhosus  or  dempns, 
for  these  were  technical  words  which  implied  com- 
plete legal  incapacity.  The  distinction  was  a  fine 
one,  and  worthy  of  the  subtlety  of  the  jurists,  to 
whom  it  may  be  presumed  to  owe  its  origin.  Bv 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  no  person  could  mam- 
tain  a  querela  inofficiosi  beyond  the  degree  of  broth 
ers  and  sisters ;  and  brothers  and  sisters  couk. 
only  maintain  their  claim  against  "  scripti  hercdcs'^ 
who  were  "  turpes  persona."  The  complaint  also 
cotild  only  be  maintained  in  cases  where  the  com- 
plaining parties  had  no  other  right  or  means  of  re- 
dress. If  any  portion,  however  small,  was  left  by 
the  wiU  to  the  complaining  party,  he  could  not  main 
tain  a  querela  inofficiosi,  and  he  was  only  entitled 
to  so  much  as  would  make  up  his  proper  share.  If 
the  judex  declared  the  testamentum  to  be  inofficio- 
sum,  it  was  rescinded ;  but  if  there  were  several 
heredes,  the  testament  would  only  be  rescinded  a? 
to  him  or  them  against  whose  institution  the  judex 
had  pronounced.  The  portion  of  an  hereditas 
which  might  be  claimed  by  the  querela  inofficiosi 
was  one  fourth,  which  was  divided  among  the 
claimants  pro  rata.' 

The  querela  inofficiosi  is  explained  by  Savigny 
with  his  usual  perspicuity.*  When  a  testator  pass- 
ed over  in  his  will  any  of  his  nearest  kiasfolka, 
who  in  the  case  of  intestacy  would  be  his  h^edes, 
this  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  person  thtts 
passed  over  had  merited  this  mark  of  the  testator's 
disapprobation.    If  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  the 
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testator  had  done  an  unmerited  injury  to  the  person, 
and  his  remedy  was  by  getting  the  will  set  aside, 
IS  made  under  the  influence  of  passion.  If  the  will 
nras  set  aside,  the  testator  was  thereby  declared  to 
bave  died  intestate,  and  the  complainant  obtained 
*he  hereditas  which  was  the  inunediate  object  of 
vho  querela,  or  his  share  of  it.  But  the  ultimate 
fbject  of  the  querela  was  the  public  re-establish- 
cient  of  the  injured  honour  of  the  complainant, 
lirho  in  this  action  appeared  in  a  hostile  position 
^th  respect  to  the  testator  who  had  brought  his 
iharacter  in  question.  Consequently,  this  action 
aad  for  its  ultimate  object  vindicta,  and  the  pecu- 
/iarity  of  the  action  consisted  in  the  difference  be- 
tween this  ultimate  object  of  the  action  and  the 
immediate  object  of  it  (property),  which  was  mere- 
'y  a  means  to  the  ultimate  object.  <  Vid.  Vindicta.) 
Tnere  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  the  querela 
inofliciosi  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
a  will.  The  phrase  testamentum  inofficiosum  oc- 
curs in  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian.* 

Codicilli  were  an  informal  will :  they  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  a  testamentary  disposition  of  such  a 
kind  which  does  not  allow  the  direct  appointment 
or  exheredaiion  of  a  heres,  even  though  the  codi- 
cilli are  confirmed  by  a  testament ;  but  he  who  was 
appointed  heres  by  a  testament  might  be  request- 
ed by  codicilli  to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  alto- 
gether or  in  part,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not 
confirmed  by  a  testament.  A  legacy  could  not  be 
given  by  codicilli  unless  the  codicilli  were  con- 
firmed by  a  will ;  and  this  must  be  the  case  to 
^hich  Pliny  refers.*  Acilianus  had  made  Pliny 
'heres  ex  ^utty*  but  he  had  also  made  codicilli  in 
liis  own  bar .d writing,  which,  as  Pliny  alleges,  were 
void  {jpTo  nm  scrptis  habcndi)^  because  they  were 
not  confinned  by  the  will  Now,  as  already  ob- 
served, it  appears  from  Gains*  that  a  person  who 
was  appointed  heres  by  a  will  might  be  required 
>y  codicilli  to  give  the  whole  hereditas  or  a  part  to 
mother,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not  confirm- 
-:d  by  a  will.  But  Pliny  is  speaking  of  codicilli 
*»hich  wore  void  for  want  of  a  testamentary  con- 
iimation  ;  and  this,  as  we  learn  from  Gains,  is  the 
tase  of  a  legacy  given  by  codicilli  which  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  a  will.*  This  confirmation  might 
oe  either  prospective  or  retrospective  {si  in  testa- 
nrnto  cavcrit  testator^  ut  quidqutd  in  codictUis  scrip- 
tent,  id  ratum  sit  ;*  quos  novissimos  fcccro*).  This 
passage  of  Pliny,  as  to  the  confirmation  of  codicilli 
by  a  testament,  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. It  is  stated,*  "  Conficiuntur  codicilli  quatuor 
modis  :  aul  enim  in  futurum  conjirmantur  aul  in  prct- 
tentunty  aut  per  fideicommissum  testamento  facto  aut 
tine  testamento"  These  four  modes  are  referred 
to  in  Gains:  the  first  two  are  contained  in  the 
words  above  quoted,  •* si  in  testamento"  &c. :  the 
third  is  the  case  of  the  heres  institutus  being  re- 
quired to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  person  by 
codicilli  non  confirmati  *,  and  the  fourth  is  the  case 
of  a  fideicommissimi  given  by  codicilli  of  a  person 
who  made  no  other  testamentary  disposition.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  codicilli,  when  duly  made, 
were  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  as 
incorporated  in  the  will  at  the  time  when  the  will 
\%as  made,  a  principle  which  led  to  various  legal 
conclusions,  which  the  Roman  jurists  deduced  with 
their  usual  precision.^ 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particular  form 
required  for  codicilli ;  but  there  must  have  been 
evidei.Kje  of  their  containing  the  testator's  inten- 
'.icii.  Subsequently  witnesses  w§re  required,  and 
five  witnesses  were  sufllcient  for  coJicilli  made  in 

I.  (Intt.  Or.,  IX.,  2.)  — 2.  (Ep.,  ii.  16.)  — 3.  (ii.,  273.)— 4. 
.Gaiui,  ii.,270.)-5.  (Dig.  29,  lit.  7,  ■  8.)— 6  (Id.  ib.)— 7.  (Dig. 
rr,  lit.  7,  s.  2.) 


Willing,  if  the  witnesses  subscribed  thei:  names  vi 
the  codicilli.*  But  a  man  could,  without  writmg 
and  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  impose  :: 
fideicommissum  on  his  heres.  A  testament  which 
was  defective  as  such,  might  be  effectual  as  codi 
cilli.  The  power  to  make  codicilli  was  the  sam< 
as  the  power  to  make  a  testament.* 

The  subject  of  Roman  testaments  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  large  treatise,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  historically.     The  pre 
ceding  sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  true, 
and  it  affects  to  be  nothing  more. 

TESTIS.     {Vid.  Oath,  Roman,  p.  670.) 
TESTU'DO  {x^^vv).  a  Tortoise,  was  the  name 
given  to  several  other  objects. 

1.  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  sometimes  madt^ 
of  a  tortoise-shell.     {Vid.  Lyra.) 

2.  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof*  {Vid.  Tem- 
PLDM,  p.  959.)  Thus,  in  a  Roman  house,  when  the 
cavum  aedium  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
opening  or  compluvium  in  the  centre,  the  cavum 
aedium  was  called  lestudo.*  {Vid.  House,  Roman, 
p.  616,  617.) 

3.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  used  in  besieging  cities,  under 
which  tlic  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  the 
walls,  or  otherwise  destroying  them.*  It  was  usual- 
ly covered  with  raw  hides  or  other  materials  which 
could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  The  battering-ram 
{vid.  Aries)  was  frequently  placed  under  a  tcstudo 
of  this  kind,  which  was  then  called  Testudo  arid  a- 
ria.*  Vitruvius  also  mentions  and  explains  the 
construction  of  several  other  military  machines  to 
which  the  name  of  testudines  was  given.' 

4.  The  name  of  testudo  was  also  applied  to  the 
covering  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers,  who 
placed  their  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  Thf 
shields  fitted  so  closely  together  as  to  present  one 
unbroken  surface,  without  any  interstices  betweer 
them,  and  were  also  so  firm  that  men  could  wall 
upon  them,  and  even  horses  and  chariots  be  driver 
over  them."  A  testudo  was  formed  {testudinem  fa 
cere)  either  in  battle,  to  ward  off  the  arrows  and 
other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or,  which  was  more 
frequently  the  case,  to  form  a  protection  to  the  sol- 
diers when  they  advanced  to  the  walls  or  gales  of 
a  town  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.*    (S:*6 
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,ytti:eding  cu  ,  taken  from  the  Antoiiine  column.) 
Sometimes  tl.e  shields  were  disposed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  testudo  slope.  The  soldiers  in  the 
first  line  stood  upright,  those  in  the  second  stooped 
a  little,  and  each  line  successively  was  a  little  low- 
er than  the  preceding  dawn  to  the  last,  where  the 
Eoldiers  rested  on  ore  knee.  Such  a  disposition 
of  the  shields  was  called  Fastigata  tesludo,  on  ac- 
count of  their  sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  building. 
Tlie  advantages  of  this  plan  were  obvious :  the 
stones  and  missiles  thrown  upon  the  shields  rolled 
oft'  them  like  water  from  a  roof;  besides  which, 
other  soldiers  frequently  advanced  upon  them  to 
attack  the  enemy  upon  the  walls.  The  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  form  this  kind  of  testudo,  as 
an  exercise,  in  the  games  of  the  circus.* 

♦II.  {xi^vc  and  ;ff  Awvjy),  the  Tortoise  or  Testudo. 
"  The  Greek  writers  describe  several  species  of 
!)oth  the  Land  and  Sea  Tortoise.  Of  the  sea-turtle, 
they  were,  of  course,  best  acquainted  with  those 
species  which  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
iElian,  however,  also  makes  mention  of  the  Indian. 
The  species  which  the  ancients  may  be  supposed 
to  h<tve  known  most  familiarly  are  the  Testudo  lyra, 
T.  Gracay  and  T.  geometrica.  (On  the  use  of  the 
turtle  by  the  ancients  as  an  article  of  food,  con- 
sult Schweighacuscr,  Ad  Athen.,  viii.,  7. — GemcTf 
De  Aqyial. — Actuartusj  lib.  iv. ;  and  Zenobius,  Cent., 
iv.,  13. )  The  f/ii/f  is  the  Speckled  Tortoise,  or  Emys 
Kuropaay^ 
TETRADRACHMUM.  {Vid.  Drachma.) 
TETRARCHES  or  TETRARCHA  {rsrpapxvfi' 
This  word  wiis  originally  used,  according  to  its 
etymological  meaning,  to  signify  the  governor  of 
the  fourtli  pan  oi  a  country  {rerpapxia  or  rerpadcLp- 
x'la).  We  have  an  example  in  the  ancient  division 
of  Thessaly  into  lour  tetrarchies,  which  was  revi- 
ved by  Philip.'  {Vid,  Tagos.)  Each  of  the  three 
Gallic  tribes  which  settled  in  Galatia  was  divided 
mto  four  tetrarchies,  each  ruled  by  a  tetrarch.* 
This  arrangement  subsisted  till  the  latter  times  of 
ihe  Roman  Republic,*  but  at  last  the  twelve  te- 
trarchs  of  Gallo-Graecia  were  reduced  to  one,  name- 
ly, Deiotarus.*  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria  were 
ruled  by  tetrarchs,  and  several  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Herod  ruled  in  Palestine  with  this  title.'' 
Niebuhr*  remarks  that  the  tetrarchs  in  Syria  were 
zemindars,  who  occupied  the  rank  of  sovereigns, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  suc- 
ceeded under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  getting  them- 
selves recognised  as  dependant  princes  and  abso- 
lute proprietors  of  the  soil. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  and  under 
the  Empire,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  used  the 
title  (as  also  those  of  cthnarch  and  phylarch)  to  des- 
ignate those  tributary  princes  who  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  kings.* 

*TETRIX  {Tirpi^,  or  -a^,  or  -uuv),  a  bird  noti- 
ced by  Aristotle,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Otis  Te- 
traxy  or  Little  Bustard.** 

TETRO'BOLUS.     ( KtVi.  Drachma.) 
TETTAPA'KONTA,  01.     ( Vid.  Forty,  The.) 
♦TETTIGOME'TRA  {TETTiyofir/Tpal  a  term 
meaning  literally  "  the  mother  of  the  Tettix,"  or 
Cicada.    In  reality,  however,  it  indicates  merely 
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that  intermediate  condition  of  the  nympL  prio  le 
the  development  ot  the  organs  of  flight.* 

♦TETTIX  (rtrrif ),  the  Cicada.     ( Vid.  Jicadj  ) 

*TEUTHIS  {TevBic),  a  species  of  cuttle-fish,  uu 
Loligo  pnrva  of  Rondelet.  "  Belon  says  its  Italian 
name  is  Calamaro,  and  hence  Hollar  d,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Pliny,  calls  it  the  Calamaty,  which  mint 
of  it  is  still  retained/'* 

*TEUTHOS  {Tsvdoi),  a  species .  (  cuttle-fish  akii 
to  the  preceding.  It  is  the  LoHg;>  magna  of  Ron- 
delet, or  the  Sejna  loligo,  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Sleeve-fish.  The  late  writers  on  Natural  History 
give  it  the  name  of  Loligo  vulgaris.^ 

♦TEUTJ^OS  {revrXog,  -ov,  -lov,  -if,  or  aiVT/j)v), 
the  Beet,  or  Beta  vulgaris.     {Vid.  Beta.) 

TEXTOR,  TEXTRINUM.     ( Vid.  Tela,  p.  953.) 

THALAMITOI,  THALA'MIOI  {^aJiautrot,  ^a- 
hifitoi.)    ( Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

♦THALASSOCRAMBE  {^oTiatrtroKpufiSij),  caUed 
by  Dioscorides  Kpdfi6rf  i^aXatrffm,  the  Sea  Kail,  oi 
Convolvulus  soldanella.* 

♦THALICTRON  {^n?.iKTpov)y  a  plant,  the  Tkaltc 
truTA  minus,  or  Lesser  Meadow-rue.  Accordrog  to 
Hardouin,  it  is  th(»  Tholictrum  of  Pliny.* 

THALYSf  A  {'Oa^voia),  a  festival  celebrated  id 
honour  of  Oionysas  and  Demeter,*  or,  according 
to  others,  of  D^'.miner  alone,  as  it  is  described  b> 
Theocritus  in  his  seventh  idyl,  and  by  the  gram- 
marians wb')  A>'rote  the  argiimenta  to  the  same. 
It  was  held  in  autnitui,  after  the  harvest,  to  thank 
the  gods  for  the  bfuietas  they  had  conferred  upca 
men.' 

•THAPSr  A  {^ai'iaS,  a  plant  used  to  dye  yellow, 
which  some  lexicographers  make  to  be  the  Mullein 
t.  e.,  Verbascum  thapsus,  or  the  Thapsia  villosa  a 
faltda,  L.  Dierbach  holds  it  to  be  a  species  oi 
deadly  carrot,  Thapsia  garganica;  but  Sprengel  pre- 
fers the  Thapsia  aslcepium.  Stackhouse  is  doubtful 
even  as  to  that  genus.  *•  It  appears  to  me  lii^ilj 
probable,"  says  Adams,  "  that  the  Turbitk  of  the 
Arabians  is  the  Thapsia  root  of  the  Greeks."' 

THARGE'LIA  {dapyijTita),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Thargelio.i,  m  hon- 
our of  Apollo  and  Artemis,*  or,  according  to  th« 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,"  in  honour  of  Hclioa 
and  the  Horae ;  the  latter  statement,  howerer,  u 
in  substance  the  sam?  as  the  former.  The  Apollc 
who  was  honoured  by  this  festival  was  the  Delian 
ApoUo." 

The  real  festival,  or  the  Thargelia  in  a  narrowei 
sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  7tii,  and  on  the  preceding  day  the  city  of  Ath- 
ens, or  rather  its  inhabitants,  were  purified."  The 
manner  in  which  this  purification  was  effected  is 
very  extraordinary,  and  is  certainly  a  remnant  ot* 
very  ancient  rites,  for  two  persoi'is  were  put  tc 
death  on  that  day,  and  the  one  died  on  belialf  t>f 
the  men,  and  the  other  on  behalf  of  the  women  o( 
Athens.  The  name  by  which  these  victims  vtvk 
designated  was  <l>apfiaK(i:  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, both  of  them  were  men,  but  according  to 
others,  the  one  dying  on  behalf  of  the  women  n^ 
a  woman,  and  the  other  a  man.**  On  the  day  when 
the  sacrifice  was  to  be  performed,  the  victim*  were 
led  out  of  the  city  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  with  ihe 
accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  melody,  called  rpaik^ 
vofioc,  played  on  the  flute.**    The  neck  of  the  oi»e 
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WHO  died  for  the  men  was  surrounded  with  a  gar- 
land of  black  figs,  that  of  the  other  with  a  garland 
of  white  ones ;  and  while  they  were  proceeding  to 
the  place  of  their  destiny,  they  were  beaten  with 
rods  of  fig-wood,  and  figs  and  other  things  were 
thrown  at  them  Cheese,  figs,  and  cake  were  put 
into  their  hands  that  they  might  eat  them.  They 
were  at  last  burned  on  a  funeral  pile  made  of  wild 
fig- wood,  and  their  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.^  Some  writers  main- 
tain, fium  a  passage  of  Ammonius,'  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  alive ;  but  this  passage  leaves 
the  matter  uncertain.  We  are  not  informed  wheth- 
er this  expiatory  and  purifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
regularly  every  year,  but  from  the  name  of  the  vic- 
tims (^a/}/uaxot),  as  well  as  from  the  whole  account 
of  Tzetzes,  which  is  founded  on  good  authorities, 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  sacrifice  only 
took  place  in  case  of  a  heavy  calamity  havmg  be- 
fallen the  city  {voaovatjc  t^j-  n-oXeuc)?  such  as  the 
plague,  a  famine,  &c.  What  persons  were  chosen 
ns  victims  on  such  occasions  is  not  mentioned,  and 
we  only  learn  from  Suidas'  that  khey  were  kept  at 
the  public  expense  {dtiftoai^  rpe^^evoi).  But  they 
were  in  all  probability  criminals  sentenced  to  death, 
and  who  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  time  of 
their  condemnation  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  Tharge- 
lia.  In  the  earlier  times,  however,  they  were  not 
criminals,  but  either  cripples,^  or  persons  who  of- 
fered to  die  voluntarily  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try* 

The  second  day  of  the  Tbargelia  was  solemnized 
with  a  procession  and  an  agon,  which  consisted  of  a 
cyclic  chorus  performed  by  men  at  the  expense  of 
a  choragus.'  The  prize  of  the  victor  in  this  a(;on 
was  a  tripod,  which  he  had  to  dedicate  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  which  had  been  built  by  Pisistratus.^ 
On  this  day  it  was  customary  for  persons  who  were 
adopted  into  a  family  to  be  solemnly  registered,  and 
received  into  the  genos  and  the  phratria  of  the 
adoptive  parents.  This  solemnity  was  the  same  as 
that  of  registering  one's  own  children  at  the  apa- 
turia.'    (Ft(/.  Adoption,  Greek.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Thargelia  there 
are  two  accounts.  According  to  Istrus,*  the  ^op- 
ucLKoi  derived  their  name  from  one  Pharmacus, 
who.  hariog  stolen  the  sacred  vials  of  Apollo,  and 
leing  caught  in  the  act  by  the  men  of  Achdles, 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  this  event  was  commem- 
Liated  by  the  awful  sacrifice  at  the  Thargelia. 
Helladius,^^  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  at  first 
these  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  the  city  of  contagious  diseases, 
as  the  Athenians,  after  the  death  of  the  Cretan 
Androgeus,  were  visited  by  the  plague.  ^^ 

THE  A'TRUM  {^tarpw).  The  Athenians,  before 
the  time  of  iEschylus,  had  only  a  wooden  scaffold- 
ing on  which  their  dramas  were  performed.  Such  a 
wooden  theatre  was  only  erected  for  the  time  of  the 
Dionysiac  festivals,  and  was  afterward  pulled  down. 
The  first  drama  that  ^Eschylus  brought  upon  the 
stage  was  performed  upon  such  a  wooden  scaffold, 
and  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular  and  ominous  coin- 
cidence, that  on  that  occasion  (500  B.C.)  the  scaf- 
folding broke  down.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
ouch  an  accident,  the  building  of  a  stone  theatre 
was  forthwith  commenced  on  the  southeastern  de- 

1.  (Tzetzes,  Chil.,  v.,  95.)  —  9.  (De  DiflTerent.  Vocab.,  p.  149, 
•d.  Valck.)  —  3.  (•.  t.  ^apnaKot.)—A.  (Teztzes,  1.  c— Scbol.  ad 
Ajistoph.,  Ran.,  733.) ->5.  (Athen.,  iz.,  p.  970.  ^  Suidas,  a.  y. 
ITap^Voi.)— 6.  (Lysias,  De  Muaer.  accept.,  p.  355.  —  Antiphon, 
Do  Chozeut.,  c.  1 1 .— Dcmoeth.  in  Mid.,  p.  517.)  — 7.  (Suidas,  s. 
tr.  Tlbdfoi'-)— 8.  (Itteas.  De  Anollod.  hcrod.,  c.  15.— De  AriBtarch. 
bered.,  e.  8.)— 0.  (ap.  Phot.,  Lex.,  p.  467.— Etym.  Ma^.  and  Har- 
pnrrat.,  ■.  v.  <frap;iai;ds.)— 10.  (p.  534,  3.)  —  U.  ( VtJ,  Meursiut, 
Grjecia  Feriata,  s.  v.  6apy^Aia.  —  Bode,  Getch.  der  Lyr.  Dicht- 
kanst  der  Ilellen.,  i.,  p.  1/3,  dcc.,-nphere  vn  account  \%  also  griven 
of  tbc  KfiaUt]f  vd/io^) 


sceni  of  the  acropolis,  in  the  Jjenaea  ;  for  <t  should 
be  observed  that  throughout  Greece  theatres  were 
always  built  upon  eminences,  or  on  tho  sloping  side 
of  a  hill.  The  new  Athenian  theatre  was  bu  It  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  appears  to  havo  been  con- 
structed with  great  skill  in  regard  to  its  acoustie 
and  perspective  arrangements,  but  the  name  of  th€ 
architect  is  not  known.  It  is  highly  probable  tha' 
dramas  were  performed  in  this  new  theatre  as  sooi 
as  it  was  practicable,  and  before  it  was  completel> 
finished,  which  did  not  take  place  till  about  B.C. 
340,  unless  we  adopt  the  untenable  supposition  that 
the  completion  of  the  Attic  theatre  at  this  time  re- 
fers to  a  second  theatre.^  During  this  long  inter- 
val of  forty  olympiads,  theatres  were  erected  in  all 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  although  Athens 
was  the  centre  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  the  only 
place  which  produced  great  master- works  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  theatres  are  mentioned  in  several  parte 
of  Greece  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  the 
drama  connected  with  it  did  not  exist,  so  that  the.si^ 
buildings  were  devoted  to  other  public  exhibitions 
Thus,  at  Athens  itself,  there  were,  in  later  times,  lie- 
sides  the  theatre  in  the  Lensea,  two  others,  viz.,  the 
*Aypiirtreiov  and  the  inl  'Pj/yt'AX^  Marpovy  whicli 
were  not  destined  for  dramatic  performances.  Inn 
were  only  places  in  which  the  sophists  held  theii 
declamations.  At  Sparta  there  was  a  theatre  of 
white  marble,'  in  which  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  heki,  choral  dances  performed,  and  the 
like  ;'  for  the  festive  joy  of  Dionysus  and  the 
regular  drama  wore  foreign  to  the  Spartans.  All 
the  theatres,  however,  which  were  constructed  in 
Greece,  were  probably  built  after  the  model  of  thai 
of  Athens,  and,  with  slight  deviations  and  modifi- 
cations, they  all  resembled  one  another  in  the  mt-^in 
points,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous  ruins  of  theatre? 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sicily. 
Some  of  them  were  of  prodigious  dimensions.  Tlu. 
theatre  of  Epidaurus,  in  the  grove  of  Asclepius,  ol 
which  considerable  ruins  are  still  extant,  excellec 
in  beauty  the  Roman  theatres,*  and  in  size  evei 
that  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  reckoned  the  largest 
theatre  in  Greece.*  The  great  number  of  ruins  of 
theatres  may  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  par 
tiality  of  the  Greeks  for  such  magnificent  buildings, 
and  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  The  ruins  of  the 
theatre  of  Argos  encloses  a  space  of  450  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  the  theatre  of  Ephesus  is  even  660  feet  in 
diameter.  Upon  these  ruins,  see  the  works  of 
Clarke,  Dodwell,  lieake,  Hughes,  Arundell,  and  th«* 
Supplement  to  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athena. 

The  construction  of  the  Greek  theatres  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  dispute  in  mod- 
em times,  and,  although  all  the  best  writers  agree 
on  the  great  divisions  of  wh;ch  a  theatre  consisted, 
the  details  are  in  many  cases  mere  matters  of  con- 
jecture. The  Attic  theatre  was,  Uke  all  the  Greek 
theatres,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place  for 
the  spectators  formed  the  upper  or  northwestern, 
and  the  stage,  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  the  south- 
eastern part,  and  between  these  tvro  parts  lay  the 
orchestra.  We  shall  consider  each  of  the  three  di- 
visions separately,  together  with  its  parts  and  sub- 
divisions, referring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  plan, 
which  has  been  made  from  the  remains  of  Greek 
theatres  still  extant,  and  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  de- 
scribe the  whole  or  parts  of  a  theatre,  especially  io 
Vitruvius  and  Pollux. 

1.  The  place  for  the  spectators  was,  in  a  narrow- 
er sense  of  the  word,  called  ^iarpov.    The  seats 

I.  (Paoa.,  i.,  99,  «  Ifl— Pint.,  Vit.  x.  Orat.,  p.  841,  c. ;  6iS 
c.)—%.  (Pane.,  iii.,  14,  ^  I.)— 3.  (Athen..  iv.,  p.  139;  xir.,  | 
631.)— 4.  (Paof  .  ii.,  27.  4  5  )— 5.  (Paua..  viii.,  32,  ♦  1.) 
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R)i  tho  spectators,  which  were  in  most  cases  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  consisted  of  rows  of  benches  rising 
one  above  another ;  the  rows  themselves  (a)  formed 
parts  (nearly  three  fourths)  of  concentric  circles, 
and  were  at  intervals  divided  into  compartments 
by  one  or  more  broad  passages  (h)  running  between 
th«m,  and  parallel  with  the  benches.  These  pas- 
sagen  were  called  dia^ofiara  or  KararofiaU  Latin 
fracxnctionesj^  and  when  the  concourse  of  people 
was  very  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persons  might 
stand  in  them.  One  side  of  such  a  passage  formed 
rewards  the  upper  rows  of  benches  a  wall,  in  which, 
(n  some  theatres,  though  perhaps  not  at  Athens, 
niches  were  excavated,  which  contained  metal  ves- 
sels {rjx^la)  to  increase  the  sounds  coming  from  the 
stage  and  orchestra.*  Across  the  rows  of  benches 
ran  stairs,  by  which  persons  might  ascend  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  But  these  stairs  ran  in 
straight  lines  only  from  one  praecinctio  to  another, 
and  the  stairs  in  the  next  series  of  rows  were  just 
between  the  two  stairs  of  the  lower  series  of  bench- 
es. By  this  course  of  the  stairs  the  seats  were  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  compartments  resembling 
cones  from  which  the  tops  are  cut  off ;  hence  they 
weie  termed  /cep/citJef,  and  in  Latin  cunei.  The 
whole  of  the  place  for  the  spectators  {^earpov)  was 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  KolTiov^  Latin 
caveuy  it  being  in  most  cases  a  real  excavation  of  the 
rock.  Above  the  highest  row  of  benches  there  rose 
a  covered  portico  (c),  which  of  course  far  exceeded 
in  height  the  opposite  buildings  by  which  the  stage 
was  surrounded,  and  appears  to  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  increase  the  acoustic  effect.*  The  entran- 
ces to  the  seats  of  the  spectators  were  partly  un- 
der ground,  and  led  to  the  lowest  rows  of  benches, 
while  the  upper  rows  must  have  been  accessible 
6x»m  above.* 

2.  The  orchestra  {lipxv<rrpa)  was  a  circular  level 
space  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  Bui 
«t  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it  be- 
ing appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its  ev- 


1.  (VitruT.,  T.,  3  and  7.  — Bekker,  Aneodot.,  p.  270.  —  Pollux, 
Onom.,  iv.,  123.  —  Harpocrat.  and  Suidas,  a.  v.  Kararo^//.)  ~  2. 
(Vitruv.,  i..  ],  M;  v.,4.— StiegUtz,  Arrhtol.der  Baukunst.&c, 
ii..  1,  p  150.)— 3.  (Apuleiuf,  NIet.,  iii.,  p.  49,  Bip.)— 4.  (PoUuz, 
Pnom.,  iv.,  J2S.— Athen.,  xiv.,  622.) 
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olutions  and  dances,  for  which  purpose  it  was  ct  ▼ 
erved  with  boards.  As  the  chorus  was  the  elenent 
out  of  which  the  drama  rose,  so  the  orchestra  was 
originally  the  most  important  part  of  a  theatre :  n 
formed  the  centre  round  which  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  were  grouped.  In  the  centre  of  the  c» 
cle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  '&vfii'kri,  that  is,  the  al 
tar  of  Dionysus  (d),  which  was,  of  course,  nearer  lo 
the  stage  than  to  the  seats  of  the  npectators,  tli€ 
distance  from  which  was  precisely  the  length  of  a 
radius  of  the  circle.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  orches- 
tra comprised  the  broad  passages  (rrapo<5ot,  e)  « 
each  side  between  the  projecting  wings  of  the  stage 
and  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  through  which  the 
chorus  entered  the  orchestra.  The  chorus  general- 
ly arranged  itself  in  the  space  between  the  thymel»» 
and  the  stage.  The  thymele  itself  was  of  a  square 
form,  and  was  used  for  various  puriyx«r^,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  plays,  &acn  as  a  funer- 
al monument,  an  altar,  &c.  It  was  made  of  boards, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  steps.  It  thus 
stood  upon  a  raised  platform,  which  was  sometimes 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  flute-play- 
er, and  the  rhabdophori.'  The  flute- player,  as  well 
as  the  prompter  (v;ro6oXeiJf ,  monitor),  were  generally 
placed  behind  the  thymele,  so  as  to  face  the  stage, 
and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  spectators.*  The  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  the  i^iarpov,  lay  under  the  open  sky : 
a  roof  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

3.  The  stage.  Steps  led  from  each  side  of  the 
orchestra  to  the  stage,  and  by  them  the  chores 
probably  ascended  the  stage  whenever  it  took  a  reai 
part  in  the  action  itself.  The  back  side  of  the  stage 
was  closed  by  a  wall  called  the  oktjv^  or  acena,  from 
which  on  each  side  a  wing  projected,  which  was 
called  the  Trapaanvviov.  The  whole  depth  of  the 
stage  was  not  very  great,  as  it  only  comprised  a 
segment  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra.  The  whole 
space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra  was  termed 
the  proscenium  (npoaKvvLov),  and  was  what  w€ 
should  call  the  real  stage.  That  part  of  it  whict 
was  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  and  where  the  actora 
stood  when  they  spoke,  was  the  7.oyeiov,  also  called 
bKpiCai  or  oKpiCavreg,  in  I.,atin  jmlptium,  which  wai 


] .  (MflUor,  Dissert,  on  the  Eumen.  of  .flachrlqa,  p.  MB,  ftu 
tran«l.)-2.  (Plut.,  ReipuU.  Ccrcn«l  Pnrc,F  ?l3,E.-AUjra 
xiT.,  p.  631.) 
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oi  GXine,  raised  above  the  orchestra,  and  probably 
on  a  level  with  the  thymele.  What  the  viroeK^iov 
was  is  Qpt  clear  ;  some  think  that  it  was  a  place  to 
which  the  actors  withdrew  when  they  had  acted 
their  parts,  others  think  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
Koviorpa  ;^  but,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  vrcoaKnviov 
was  adoined  with  statues,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  it  was  the  wall  under  the  "koyelov  which  faced 
the  orchestra  and  the  spectators.  The  oKrivff  or 
tf.cna  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  wall 
^hicl  closed  the  stage  {proscenium  and  logeum) 
from  behind.  It  represented  a  suitable  background, 
or  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going  on. 
Befcre  the  play  began  it  was  covered  with  a  cur- 
tain {wapaTreTaafta,  npooK^viov,  atf^alati  Latin  au- 
Uea  or  siparium*).  When  the  play  began  this  curtain 
was  let  down,  and  was  rolled  up  on  a  roller  under- 
neath the  stage.  The  proscenium  and  logeum  were 
never  concealed  from  the  spectators.  As  regards 
the  scenery  represented  on  the  (XKrfv^j  it  was  differ- 
ent for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  satyric  drama,  and 
for  each  of  these  kinds  of  poetry  the  scenery  must 
have  been  capable  of  various  modifications,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  each  individual  play ;  at 
least  that  this^was  the  case  with  the  various  trage- 
dies, is  evident  from  the  scenes  described  in  the 
tragedies  still  extant.  In  the  latter,  however,  the 
background  (ffxi/v^),  in  most  cases,  represented  the 
front  of  a  palace  with  a  door  in  the  centre  (i),  which 
was  called  the  royal  door.  This  palace  generally 
consisted  of  two  stories  {diaTeyia*)^  and  upon  its 
flat  roof  there  appears  .'«  have  been  some  elevated 
place,  from  which  persous  might  observe  what  was 
going  on  at  a  distance.*  The  palace  presented  on 
each  side  a  projecting  wing,  each  of  which  had  its 
separate  entrance.  These  wings  generally  repre- 
sf'nted  the  habitations  of  guests  and  visiters.  All 
tl^e  three  doors  must  have  been  visible  to  the  spec- 
tators.* The  protagonistes  always  entered  the 
iMgc  through  the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  deuter- 
Hgonistes  and  tritagonistes  through  those  on  the 
rig^ht  and  left  wings.  In  tragedie*;  like  the  Prome- 
theus, the  Persians,  Philoctetes  'wEdipns  at  Colonus, 
and  others,  the  background  dM  not  represent  a  pal- 
ace. There  are  other  pieces,  again,  in  which  the 
scena  must  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
performance,  as  in  the  Eumenides  of  ^Eschylus  and 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  The  dramas  of  Euripides 
required  a  great  variety  of  scenery  ;  and  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  were 
played  in  one  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mechani- 
cal parts  of  stage  performance,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection. The  scena  in  the  satyric  drama  appears 
to  have  always  represented  a  woody  district,  with 
hills  and  grottoes ;  in  comedy  the  scena  represented, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwellings 
or  the  habitations  of  slaves.*  The  art  of  scene- 
painting  must  have  been  applied  long  before  the 
time  of  Sophocles,  although  Aristotle^  ascribes  its 
introduction  to  him.     {Vid.  Painting,  p.  707.) 

The  machines  in  the  Greek  theatres  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  but  we  are  in  many  cases  un- 
able to  form  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
eiTects.  We  shall  only  mention  the  most  important 
among  them.  1.  The  irepiaxTOL  (m)  stood  near  the 
two  side  entrances  of  the  scena ;  their  form  was 
thai  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  turn  they  produced 
a  charge  in  the  scenery.*  2.  The  Xapuvioi  KXlfta- 
ceft  or  the  Charon ian  steps,  by  which  the  shades 
Ascended  from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage.*  3. 

1.  (Saidas,  s.  ▼.  Xctv^.)— 2.  (Ely.-nol.  Mag.,  s.  t.  Ai\6f.— 
4the&.,  xiii.,  p.  587.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  122.)— 3.  (Id.  ib.,  it., 
I2«.)— 4.  (Eurip.,  Phceniss.,  88,  «kc.)— 5.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  7.)-0. 
•Id.,  T.,  8,  4  J.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv^  125.)— 7.  (Poet.,  iv.,  1(J.)— 
8.  (I'itruv.,  T.,  7.~Polluf,  Onom.,  iv.,  126.)— 9.  (Id.,  iv.,  132.) 
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The  fiifxav^^  tcpudtf,  or  iootffia,,  a  machine  by  wh.ct 
gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing  through  oi 
Boating  in  the  air ;  hence  the  proverb,  Dens  ex  ma- 
china.^  4.  The  k^iiOTpa  or  kKKVK'hifia.  {Vid.  Exes- 
TRA.)  5.  The  "^eoTjiyeiov^  an  especial  elevated  place 
above  the  scena  for  the  Olympian  gods  when  they 
had  to  appear  in  their  full  majesty.*  6.  The  ^pov* 
Tciov,  a  machine  for  imitating  thunder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  placed  underneath  the  stage,  and  to 
have  consisted  of  large  brazen  vessels  in  which 
stones  were  rolled.*  Respecting  several  other  ma- 
chines of  less  importance,  see  Pollux,  iv.,  nepi  fiiput 
^euTpov. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  differer- 
ces  whiok  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatre* 
still  extant,  from  the  description  we  have  given 
above.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the 
theatres  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time, 
the  space  between  the  thymele  and  the  logeum  was 
converted  into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes, 
musicians,  and  dancers  played,  while  the  ancient 
stage  (proscenium  and  logeum)  remained  destined, 
as  before,  for  the  actors  in  the  regular  dr2r«7a.  Th'fu 
lower  stage  was  sometimes  called  tiiyincia  cr  or- 
chestra.* 

The  Romans  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  early  [leriod, 
whence  they  erected  their  own  theatres  in  similar 
positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is  still  clear 
from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  at  Tusjculusi 
and  Faesula;.*  The  Romans  themselves,  however, 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  very 
late  period,  and,  although  dramatic  representations 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  stage  was  erected  when  necessary,  and 
was  afterward  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such  tem- 
porary scaffoldings.  In  the  mean  while  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  or  Rome  had  their  etono 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strongly  opposed  in  them  than  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  Wooden  theatres,  adorned 
with  the  most  profuse  magnificence,  were  erected  at 
Rome  even  during  the  last  period  of  the  Republic. 
The  first  attempt  to  build  a  stone  theatre  was  made 
a  short  time  before  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  censors, 
and  was  advancing  towards  completion,  when  Scifi- 
io,  in  J  55  B.C.,  persuaded  the  senate  to  command 
the  building  to  be  pulled  down,  as  injurious  to  public 
morality.*  Respecting  the  magnificent  wooden  the- 
atre which  M.  ^milius  Scaurus  built  in  his  sdile- 
ship,  68  B.C.,  see  Pliny.'  Its  scena  consisted  of 
three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made  of 
white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the  upper 
one  of  gilt  wood.  The  cavea  contained  80,000 
spectators.*  In  55  B.C.,  Cn.  Pompey  built  the  first 
stone  theatre  at  Rome,  near  the  Campus  Martins. 
It  was  of  great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  after  the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene :  it  contain- 
ed 40,000  spectators.*  C  Curio  built,  in  50  B  C,  two 
magnificent  wooden  theatres  close  by  one  another, 
which  might  be  changed  into  one  amphitheatre.** 
After  the  time  of  Pompey,  however,  other  stone 
theatres  were  erected,  as  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
which  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called  after  his 
nephew  Marcellus ;"  and  that  of  Balbus,"  whence 
Suetonius**  uses  the  expression  per  irina  thcatra. 


1.  (PoUttz,  iv.,  126,  128, 131.  —  Suidtu,  •.  v.  "Ei^pi^/ia.  —  U«- 
gych.,  ».  V.  Kpri^/?.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  130.— Phot.,  Lex., 
p.  597.)— 3.  (Pollux.  Onom.,  iv.,  130.  — Suidas,  8.  v.  Bpovr^.— 
Vitniv.,  v.,  7.)— 4.  (MCiiler,  Hi«t.  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  2tta.)— 5. 
(Niebahr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  364,  &c.)  — 6.  (Liv.,  Epil.«  48.) 
—  7.  (II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24,  k  7.)  —8.  (Omp.  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.. 
17.)  _  9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24,  ^  7.  —  C«mipue  Druinana 
Ge«ch.^Roni*8,  iv.,  p.  SiD,  Ac.)— 10.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24,  \ 
8.)— 11.  (Dion  Cass.,  iliii.,  4».— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixivi.,  12 )— 12 
(Plin.,  1.  c.)-13.  (Ootav..  44.) 
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The  construction  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled, 
on  the  whole,  that  of  a  Greek  one.  The  principal 
differer.ces  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around 
the  orchestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orchestra  likewise 
formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which 
formed  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The  Roman  or- 
chestra contained  no  thymele,  and  was  not  destined 
or  a  chorus,  but  contained  the  seats  for  senators 
aod  other  distinguished  persons,  such  as  foreign 
ambassadors,  which  are  called  **  primus  subseUiorum 
tnrdo,"  In  the  year  68  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Roscius 
Otho  carried  a  law  which  regulated  the  places  in 
the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the  different  classes 
of  Roman  ritizens :  it  enacted  that  fourteen  ordines 
of  benches  vere  to  be  assigned  as  seats  to  the  equi- 
tes  ^  Hence  these  quatuordecim  ordines  are  some- 
times mentioned,  without  any  farther  addition,  as  the 
honorary  seats  of  the  equites.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly close  behind  the  seats  of  the  senators  and  ma- 
pistrates,  and  thus  consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches 


immciiately  behind  the  orchestra.  Velleius^  ani 
Cicero'  speak  of  this  law  in  a  manner  to  lead  as  to 
infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  equites  a  lighi 
which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another  part  of 
this  law  was,  that  spendthrifls,  and  persons  reduced 
in  their  circumstances  (decoctores),  whether  througL 
their  own  fault  or  not,  and  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  seoatorian  or  equestrian  order,  should  nc 
longer  occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  their  order,  hu: 
occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for  them.*  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  senate  made  a  decree,  that 
foreign  ambassadors  should  no  longer  enjoy  the 
privilege  mentioned  above,*  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  ambas 
sadors.  The  soldiers  also  were  separated  from  tbo 
people  by  the  same  decree :  the  same  was  the  cane 
with  women,  praetextati  and  psedagog:.*  This  sep- 
aration consisted  probably  in  one  or  more  conei 
being  assigned  to  a  particular  class  of  persons.  The 
following  woodcut  contains  a  probable  representa- 
tion of  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  con~Vr\iction  of  Greek 


una  Roman  theatres,  see  the  commentators  on  Vi- 
iruvius,'  J.  Clir.  Genelli,  Das  Theater  zu  Athen,  hin- 
nchtlich  auf  Architectury  Scenerie  und  Darstellungs 
Kunst  iibcrhaupt,  Berlin,  1818,  8vo.  — G.  C.  W. 
Schneider,  Das  AUische  Thealerwesen,  zum  hessem 
Verstekcn  der  Griech.  Dramatiker. — Stieglitz,  Archd- 
ologie  der  Baukunst  der  Griech.  u.  Romer,  ii.,  1. — G. 
Ferrara,  Storia  e  deserip.  de*  princip.  tcatri  ant.  e 
rhodernit  Milano,  1830. — The  supplement  to  Stuart's 
Aniiq.  of  Athens.  A  general  outline  is  also  given 
by  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  299,  (Stc. ;  and  by 
Bode,  Gesch.  der  dramat.  Dichtkunst  d.  Hellen.^  i., 
p.  156,  <fcc. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  few  points  respecting  the 
attendance  in  the  Greek  theatres.  Theatrical  rep- 
resentations at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morning, 
or  after  breakfast  ;•  and  when  the  concourse  ^ 
people  was  expected  to  be  great,  persons  would 
even  go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The 
snn  could  not  be  very  troublesome  to  the  actors,  as 
they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  by  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  spectators 
protected  themselves  against  it  by  hats  with  broad 
brims.*  When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 
the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  spring,  the  people  appear- 

1.  (Lir  ,  Epit.,  99.  — Ascon.  ad  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orell.)— S. 
n.  c.)— 3.  (JEschin.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  466.— Atheo.,  xi.,  d.  464.)— 
d  'Suidaa,  s.  v.  lliTotoi  and  A^kuv.) 
070 


ed  with  garlands  on  their  heads ;  when  it  wa^  exf^d, 
as  at  the  Lenea  in  January,  they  used  to  wrap 
themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.*  When  a  storm  or 
a  shower  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  the  spectators 
took  refuge  in  the  porticoes  behind  the  stage,  or  in 
those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  benches.  Those 
who  wished  to  sit  comfortably  brought  cushions 
with  them.*  As  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  theatri- 
cal performances  to  last  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
the  spectators  required  refreshments,  and  we  find 
that  in  the  intervals  between  the  several  plays  ihey 
used  to  take  wine  and  cakes.' 

The  whole  of  the  cavea  in  the  Attic  theatre  Oiosl 
have  contained  about  50,000  spectators.  The  pl«^^e9 
for  generals,  the  archons,  priests,  foreign  ambassa- 
dors,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  were  in  th# 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  and  nearest  to  the  orches- 
tra,* and  they  appear  to  have  been  sometimet 
covered  with  a  sort  of  canopy.*  The  rows  of 
benches  above  these  were  occupied  by  the  senau 
of  500,  those  next  in  succession  by  the  epheoi.  and 
the  rest  by  the  people  of  Athens.  But  it  would 
seem  that  they  did  not  sit  indiscriminately,  bat  thai 
the  better  places  were  let  at  a  higher  price  than  thf 


1.  (ii.,32.)— 2.  (Pro  Muren.,  19.)— 3,  (Cic,  PhiUpp.,  iL.  I8l] 
4.  (Suet.,  Oct.,  44.)- 5.  (Suida»,  1.  c.)— C.  (jEKh.,  c.  Viemjk. 
I.  c— Theophr.,  CKv.,  2  )  —  7.  (Athea.,  xi.,  p.  464.  —  Aiiaiai 
Eth.  Nicom.,  x.,  5.;— 8.  (Pollax,  OnooL,  it.,  \t\  \  Tiii^  MI 
Schnl.  «d  Aristoph  ,  Eqait..  972.}— 0   (^■chm.,  I.  e.) 
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othei  s,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  tc  jtice  a  place 
for  v^hich  he  had  not  paid.^  The  question  whether 
in  Greece,  and  more  especially  at  Athens,  women 
were  present  at  the  performance  of  tragedies,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  modem  scholars,  as  we  have  scarcely  any 
passage  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the  presence  of 
women  is  stated  as  a  positive  fact.  Bat  Jacobs^ 
and  Passow*  have  placed  it  almost  beyond  doubt, 
from  the  various  allusions  made  by  ancient  writers, 
that  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  during  the 
performance  of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  per- 
fectly confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Athenaeus,*  which 
has  been  quoted  by  Becker*  in  corroboration  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  above-mentioned  writers 
hud  come.  In  this  passage  we  find  that  at  Athens, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  spec- 
tators in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  and  women. 
We  have,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  women  were  not  present  at  come- 
dies, while  boys  might  be  present  both  at  tragedy 
and  comedy.*  The  seats  which  women  occupied 
in  the  Greek  theatres  appear  to  have  been  separated 
from  those  of  the  men.^ 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  pre- 
venting excesses,  the  ancients  had  a  sort  of  theatre- 
police  ;  the  persons  who  held  this  office  were  called 
in  Greece  (>aC6o(^6poi  or  fmSdovxoit  and  at  Rome 
Praconcs^ 

Respecting  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatres 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  see  a  very  good  dis- 
sertation of  Becker,  in  his  Charikles.* 

♦THEBA'ICUS  LAPIS  {Qn^aiKoc  A/^of),  a  species 
of  Porphyry,  according  to  the  more  correct  opinion, 
and  not  a  kind  of  marble,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
many  writers.  It  was  of  a  red  colour,  and  was  also 
called  Pyropacilus}^ 

♦THEION  (t^fiov).  Sulphur.  "  Pliny  and  Isido- 
rus,"  says  Adams,  *'  describe  four  kinds  of  sulphur. 
The  airvpQv  of  Dioscorides,  or  the  Sulphur  vivum  of 
the  Latins,  is  native  sulphur.  The  Sulphur  igncm 
cxpertum  (rd  ireirvpufiivov)  is  sulphur  witich  has 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire."  "Sulphur 
(^ciov)  was  applied  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  to  various  uses  in  medicine  and  other  arts. 
For  the  use  of  the  physician  was  required  translu- 
cent native  sulphur,  which  the  Greeks  called  uTrv- 
pov.  That  which  had  been  freed  from  impurities 
by  an  artificial  process,  which  had  passed  the  fire, 
was  called  TreKvpofiivovt  and  distinguished  into  va- 
rious kinds,  appropriated  to  various  uses,  according, 
probably,  to  their  several  degrees  of  purity.  Thus, 
one  kind  was  used  for  fumigating  woollens,  to  ren- 
der them  whiter  and  softer;  another  for  making 
matches  :  purposes  to  which  sulphur  yet  continues 
to  be  applied.  The  employment  of  it  in  expiation 
and  lustration,  which  was  very  common,  we  find 
referred  to  by  many  ancient  authors."" 

THE'GAI  i^nKai).     iVid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

*THELYGRANErA  {^ri^vKpavela),  the  Cornus 
sanguined^  or  Dogberry." 

•THELYPTERIS  {^vlvnTepiO,  a  plant.  Stack- 
house  holds  the  x^rjXvirrepic  of  Theophrastus  to  be 
the  Acrostichum  Thelypteris.  Sprengel  makes  the 
^TiTM-KTcpiq  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Aspleniam  filix 
femina.  Bernh.  {Polypodium,  L.)** 

♦THELYPHQNON   {^ijAvdovov),  called  also 


1.  (Plat.,  Ajwjlog.,  p.  26.— .ffilian,  V.  H.,  ii.,  13.— Demoaih.  in 
Mid.,  p.  573.)— 2.  (Vennischt.  Schnft.,iv.,  p.  S?2.}— 3.  (inZim- 
mermann's  Zeitschr.  fur  die  Altcrth.,  1837,  n.  90.)— 4.  (xit.,  p. 
M4.)  — 5.  (Chahklei,  ii.,  p.  560.)— 0.  (Thenphr.,  Char.,  9. — 
Ifliett*,  Do  Ciron.  hered.,  p.  206.— Aristoph.,  Nub..  *  537,  &c. — 
Locian,  De  Gymn.,  23.)— 7.  (GOttliiir  iu  the  Rheln.  Mus.,  1834, 
p.  103,  4&C.)  — 8.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Pax,  718.)  —9.  (ii.,  p. 
S49,  376.)— 10.  (Moore's  Anc.  Miaenil.,  p.  134.)— 11.  (Adams, 
impend.,  8.  v.— Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  102,  103.)— 12.  (The- 
ophr..  H.  P.,  i.,  13  ;  iii.,  4.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 13.  (The- 
•ohr.,  H  P.,  ix..  18.— Dioscor.,  if  ,  184  — Adajns,  Append.,  s.  t.) 


SGORPION  (ffiTGpfr/ov),  a  plant,  about  Wl  th  SUck 
house  is  quite  undecided.  "  Sprengel  suggests  that 
it  may  be  the  Doronicum  pardaUanchesy  or  Scorpion* 
rooted  Leopard*s«bane.  This  opinion  is  also  sup^ 
ported  by  Bauhin."^ 

THENSJil  or  TENS^E  (for  the  crthography  and 
etymology  of  the  word  are  alike  doubtful,  although 
the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  the  aspirate)  were 
highly-ornamented  sacred  vehicles,  which,  in  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  Gircensian  games,  conveyed 
the  statues  of  certaia  deities,  with  all  their  decora- 
tions, to  the  pulvinaria,  and,  after  the  sports  were 
over,  bore  them  back  to  their  shrines.*  We  are  ig- 
norant of  their  precise  form ;  for,  although  we  find 
several  representations  upon  ancient  medals  and 
other  works  of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cars,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  sun-chariot  of  Elagabalus,'  yet  we 
have  DO  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any,  of  these 
are  tense.  We  know  that  they  were  drawn  by 
horses  (Plutarch*  calls  them  ^iiaaaq),  and  escorted 
{deducere)  by  the  chief  senators  in  robes  of  state, 
who,  along  with  pueri  patrimi  {vid,  Patrimi),  laid 
hold  of  the  bridles  and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted 
to  drag  the  carriage  (for  duure  is  used  as  well  as 
deducere^),  by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  pur- 
pose (and  hence  the  proposed  derivation  from  tendo). 
So  sacred  was  this  duty  considered^  that  Augustus, 
when  labouring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  accompany  the  tenss  in  a  litter.  If  one  of 
the  horses  knock^  up,  or  the  driver  took  the  reins 
in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  recommence 
the  procession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant  boys  to 
let  go  the  thong  or  to  stumble  was  profanation.* 

The  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in  ten- 
se are  Jupiter  and  Minerva,'  to  which  number  Mars 
is  usually  added  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassias,* 
but  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  merely  states 
that,  at  the  Gircensian  games  celebrated  A.D.  216, 
the  statue  of  Mars,  which  was  in  the  procession 
(vm7reiov)j  fell  down ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Diunysius,*  in  his  minute  description  of  the  Pompa 
Circensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  tense, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  t.  e.,  on  fercula.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities,  however,  received  this  hon- 
our, seems  probable  from  the  expression  of  Cicero, 
in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the  last  Vcrrine 
oration,  **  omnesquc  diiy  qui  vehiculis  tensarum  solem- 
nes  catus  ludorum  initio,"  though  we  cannot  deter- 
mine who  these  gods  were.  We  frequently  hear, 
indeed,  of  the  chariot  of  Juno/*  of  Cybele,"  and 
many  others ;  but,  as  these  are  not  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Pbmpa  Circensis,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  tense.  Among  the  im- 
pious flatteries  heaped  on  Cesar,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
of  the  gods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot  {apfta 
^ovy  that  is,  a  tensa,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  fercu- 
lum)y  and  that  this  chariot  should  stand  in  the  Capi- 
tol immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter.^' 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  tu 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  at  Pa- 
premis  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
deity,  whom  Herodotus^*  imagined  to  be  identical 


1.  (Theophr.,  1.  c.—Adama,  Append.,  s.  r.)— 2.  (Cic.  in  Veir., 
ii.,  1, 59,  and  note  ol  Pseado-Ascon.,  iii.,  27  ;  ▼.,  72.  —  Senr  ad 
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wiiW  Ares,  tlie  status?,  enshrined  in  a  chapel  made 
of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a  four-wheeled  car 
by  a  body  of  priests.  So  also,  in  the  account  given 
by  Athensus,^  after  Callixenes  of  Rhodes,  of  the 
gorgeous  pageant  at  Alexandrea,  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  we  read  of  a  car  of  Bac- 
chus of  prodigious  size,  most  costly  materials,  and 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  which  was  dragged 
by  180  men,  and  to  such  customs  we  may  find  a 
parallel  in  modern  times  in  the  usages  which  pre- 
vail at  the  festival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  S. 
Rosolia  at  Palermo. 

(Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehiculari,  c.  24. — Ginzrot,  Die 
Wdgen  und  Fahrwerke  der  Griechen  und  Romer^  c. 
55  ;  but  the  latter  author,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
allows  his  imagination  to  carry  him  farther  than  his 
authorities  warrant.) 

THEODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.    ( Ftd.  Codbx  Thb- 

0D081ANU8.) 

THEOPHA'NIA  (i?ea>0avio),  a  festival  celebrated 
Bt  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  Delphians 
filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  Delphic  god  by  Crcesus.*  Valckenaer  on 
Herodotus'  thought  that  the  reading  was  corrupt, 
and  that  Qro^tvia  should  be  read,  as  this  festival  is 
well  known  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Del- 
phians.* But  both  festivals  are  mentioned  together 
by  Pollux'  and  Philostratus.*  An  agon  called  the- 
oxenia  was  also  celebrated  at  Pellene  in  Achaia  in 
honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.^  But  no  particulars 
of  any  of  these  festivals  are  known. 

THEOR'IA  i^eupia).     ( Vid.  Theoroi.) 

THEOR'ICA  {i^eupiKd).  Under  this  name,  at 
Athens,  were  comprised  the  moneys  expended  on 
festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertainments  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  also  moneys  distributed  among  the 
people  in  the  shape  of  largesses  from  the  state. 

There  were,  according  to  Xenophon,  more  festi- 
vals 8t  Athens  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece.*  Be- 
sides those  which  were  open  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  there  were  many  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  each  tribe,  deme,  and  house.  These  last 
were  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  commu- 
nity who  celebrated  them.  At  the  most  important 
of  the  public  festivals,  such  as  the  Dionysla,  Pana- 
uiensa,  Eleusinia,  Thargelia,  and  some  others, 
there  were  not  on'y  sacrifices,  but  processions,  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  gymnastic  contests,  and  games, 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. A  portion  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by 
the  individuals  upon  whom  the  burden  of^irovpyia 
devolved ;  but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  lar- 
ger part,  was  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  De- 
mosthenes complains  that  more  money  was  spent 
on  a  single  Panathenaic  or  Dionysiac  festival  than 
on  any  military  expedition.*  The  religious  embas- 
sies to  Delos  and  other  places,  and  especially  those 
to  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian 
games,  drew  largely  upon  the  public  exchequer, 
though  a  part  of  the  cost  fell  upon  the  wealthier 
citizens  who  conducted  them.** 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  people  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure  ap- 
parently harmless,  though  from  a  small  beginning 
they  afterward  rose  to  a  height  most  injurious  to 
the  commonwealth.  The  Afjc  drama  used  to  be 
performed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the  entrance 
was  free  to  all  citizens  who  chose  to  go.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  eagerness  to  gCi  n  led  to 
much  confusion  and  even  danger.  On  one  v ccasion, 
about  B.C.  500,  the  scaflTolding  which  supported 
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the  roof  fell  in,  and  caused  gre-i*^  alarm,  ft  was 
then  determined  that  the  entrarice  should  no  longer 
be  gratuitous.  The  fee  for  a  pluce  was  fixed  at  two 
obols,  which  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the  theatre 
(called  ^eaTp6vTic,  t^car/wwrwAj/f,  or  upxtriKTojv),  whc 
undertook  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  constantly  ready 
for  use  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  receive 
the  profits.  This  payment  continued  to  be  exacted 
after  the  stone  theatre  was  built.  Pericles,  to  re- 
lieve the  poorer  classes,  passed  a  law  which  ena- 
bled them  to  receive  the  price  of  admission  from 
the  state ;  after  which,  all  those  citizens  who  were 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  places  applied  for  the 
money  in  the  public  assembly,  which  was  then  fre- 
quently held  in  the  theatre.*  In  process  of  time 
this  donation  was  extended  to  other  entertainments 
besides  theatrical  ones,  the  sum  of  two  oboli  being 
given  to  each  citizen  who  attended ;  if  the  festival 
lasted  two  days,  four  oboli ;  and  if  three,  six  oboli, 
but  not  beyond.  Hence  all  theoric  largesses  re- 
ceived the  name  of  diuSeXia.  The  sums  thus  given 
varied  at  different  times,  and,  of  course,  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer.  These  dis- 
tributions of  money,  like  those  of  grain  and  flour, 
were  called  diavoftai  or  dtadoaeic.  They  were  often 
made  at  the  Dionysia,  when  the  allies  were  present, 
and  saw  the  surplus  of  their  tribute  distributed 
from  the  orchestra.  The  appetite  of  the  people  for 
largesses  grew  by  encouragement,  stimulated  from 
time  to  time  by  designing  demagogues ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  poorer  classes.'  Bockh  calculater 
that  from  25  to  30  talents  were  spent  upon  them 
annually.' 

So  large  an  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  uporj 
shows  and  amusements  absorbed  the  resources 
which  w^ere  demanded  for  services  of  a  more  icrc 
portant  nature.  By  the  ancient  law,  the  whol'j  sar 
plus  of  the  annual  revenue  which  remained  site: 
the  expense  of  the  civil  administration  (ra  ^rrp'ov- 
ra  ;i;p7/iara  ryg  StoiK^creuc)  was  to  be  carried  lo  th^ 
military  fund,  and  applied  to  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of  Peri/Ies  vari- 
ous demagogues  had  sprung  up,  who  induced  the 
people  to  divert  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
other  branches  of  civil  expenditure  into  the  theo- 
ric fund,  which  at  length  swallowed  up  the  whole 
surplus,  and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
war  or  defence  were  left  to  depend  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary contributions  or  property-tax  (sla^opai). 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  demagogue  Eubulos, 
of  whom  Theopompus  says  that  tuc  npoaodoix  xa- 
rafitaOtx^opCtv  dtereXei*  to  perpetuate  this  system. 
He  passed  a  law,  which  made  it  a  capital  oflfence 
to  propose  that  the  theoric  fund  should  be  applied 
to  military  service.  In  B.C.  fiOS,  Apollodorus  car- 
ried a  decree  empowering  tho  people  to  determine 
whether  the  surplus  revenue  might  be  applied  tc 
the  purpose  of  war,  for  which  he  was  indicted  by 
a  ypai^  napavofMVf  convicted  and  fined,  and  the  de- 
cree w^as  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  course.*  The 
law  of  Eubulus  was  a  source  of  great  embarrass- 
ment to  Demosthenes,  in  the  prosecutions  of  his 
schemes  for  the  national  defence ;  and  he  seems  at 
last,  but  not  before  B.C.  339,  to  have  succeeded  ir 
repealing  it.* 

In  the  earlier  times  there  \Fas  no  person  or 
board  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  maDag*" 
the  theoric  fund.  The  money  thus  appropriated 
was  disbursed  by  the  hellenotamie.  After  the  an- 
archy, the  largess  system  having  been  restored  by 
Agyrrhius,  a  board  of  managers  was  appointed. 
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who  were  called  apxrj  knl  r^  ^euptKf  ol  M  to  ^etj- 
otKov  rerayfihoi  or  Kexeiporovv/jLivoi.  ^eopiKfJ  apxVy 
6lc,  They  were  elected  by  show  of  hands  at  the 
period  of  the  great  Dionysia,  one  from  each  tribe. 
In  the  time  of  Eubulus  many  other  branches  of  the 
administration  were  placal  under  the  control  of 
thi3  board,  as  the  management  of  the  civil  expend- 
iture, the  office  of  the  apodectse,  the  building  of 
docks,  arsenals,  streets,  &c.  This  was  dictated  by 
^n  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  no  part 
of  the  revenue  should  be  improperly  diverted  from 
the  theoric  fund,  which  they  thought  would  be 
prevented  by  increasing  the  powers  of  its  mana- 
gers. But  these  extraordinaiy  powers  appear  not 
to  have  been  of  long  continuance.^ 

THEOROI  {^eupol)  were  persons  sent  on  special 
missions  {^ecjpiai)  to  perform  some  religious  duty, 
as  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  offer  a  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  explained  by  the 
gprammarians :  ^eonpoiTOi,  rj  ol  ^eut/ievoi^  if  ol  ^povri- 
Covrcf  nepl  tu  i^eta'  ol  elg  ^aiav  nefnrofievoi  kcu 
iopTuc  Koi  TravTjyvpetc  Koi  ;fpj7aT^pto.*  There  were 
in  some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  iEginetans, 
TrcBzcnians,  Messenians,  and  Mantineans,  official 
priests  called  ^eupoi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult 
oracles,  interpret  the  responses,  <&c.,  as  among  the 
Spartans  there  were  men  called  Pythii,  chosen  by 
the  kings  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.*  At 
Athens  there  were  no  official  persons  called  ^eupotj 
but  the  name  was  given  to  those  citizens  who  were 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  conduct  religious 
embassies  to  various  places ;  of  which  the  most 
important  were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olym- 
pian, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games,  those 
that  went  to  consult  the  god  at  Delphi,  and  those 
*hat  led  the  solemn  procession  to  Delos,  where  the 
Athenians  established  a  quadricnnial  festival  in  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Homer 
8pe4iks>  The  expense  of  these  embassies  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  wealthy 
citizens,  to  whom  the  management  of  them  was 
intrusted,  called  upxiOeupot,  chiefs  of  the  embassy. 
This  was  a  sort  of  Xeirovpyla,  and  frequently  a  very 
costly  one,  as  the  chief  conductor  represented  the 
state,  and  was  expected  to  appear  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  splendour ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden 
crown,  to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  handsome 
chariot,  retinue,  <Stc.  Nicias,  who  was  very  rich^ 
is  reported  to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  his 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of 
Mm ;  and  Alcibiades  astonished  all  the  spectators 
it  Olympia  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horses,  char- 
iots. &c.,  and  the  profuseness  of  his  expenditure.* 
{Vid.  Delia.) 

The  Salami nian  or  Delian  ship  was  also  called 
Bsupt^  vavc,  and  was  principally  used  for  conveying 
embassies  to  Delos,  though,  like  the  Paralus,  it  was 
employed  on  other  expeditions  besides.* 

THEOXE'NIA  {^eo^ivia).    {Vid,  Theophania.) 

THERAPEU'TICA  [to  ^epairevTiKov^  one  of  the 
five  branches  into  which,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  •*  hole  art  and  science  of  medicine  was  divided 
among  the  ancients.^  It  was  defined  to  be  that 
branch  which  was  conversant  with  the  healing  of 
•lijjfase,  or  recalling  and  restoring  ruined  health,* 
:t.I  was  subdivided  into  three  parts,  DiiETETiCA, 
^HiBURoi^,  pHARMAcsaTicA.'  From  the  incidental 
mention  that  is  made  by  Homer  and  the  old  Greek 
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writers  of  the  nature  of  the  remedies  that  were  em 
ployed  by  medical  practitioners  in  the  earliest  times 
it  would  appear  that  their  practice  was  principally 
surgical,  and  almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  internal  diseases, 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  to  be  the 
immediate  infliction  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore 
abandoned  as  incurable,  or,  at  least,  were  to  be  ob- 
viated only  by  charms  and  incantations,  and  that 
the  arts  of  magic  formed  no  inconsiderable  pan 
even  of  their  surgical  practice.^ 

From  the  mode  in  which  Hippocrates  speaks  of 
certain  practices,  such  as  bleeding,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  emetics,  purgatives,  and  other  analogous 
medicmal  agents,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  in 
common  use  among  his  contemporaries,  and  proba- 
bly had  been  so  for  a  long  time  before  him.  The 
great  principle  which  directed  all  his  indications 
was  the  supposed  operation  of  nature  in  superin- 
tending and  regulating  all  the  actions  of  the  system. 
The  cbuef  business  of  the  physician,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  was  to  watch  these  operations,  to 
promote  or  suppress  them  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases,  to  at> 
tempt  to  counteract  them.  The  tendency  of  this 
mode  of  practice  would  be  to  produce  extreme 
caution,  or  rather  inertness,  on  the  part  of  the  prac> 
titioner ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Hippocrates 
seldom  attempted  to  cut  short  any  morbid  action, 
or  to  remove  it  by  any  decisive  or  vigorous  treat- 
ment. Another  principle  which  very  materially  af- 
fected his  practice  was  the  doctrine  of  critical  evac- 
uations. As  diseases  were  supposed  to  originate  in 
the  prevalence  of  some  morbid  humour,  so,  when  they 
are  sufifered  to  run  their  course  without  interruption, 
they  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  the  humour , 
and,  consequently,  the  promotion  of  this  dischaigc 
becomes  an  important  indication,  which  it  is  oAen 
easy  to  accomplish,  and  which  proves  very  effectual. 
Hence  an  important  part  of  his  practice  consisted 
in  producing  evacuations  of  various  kinds,  and  espe^ 
cially  by  the  employment  of  purgatives,  of  which  he 
used  a  great  variety,  and  administered  them  with 
great  freedom.  With  the  same  intention  he  pre- 
scribed diuretics  and  sudorifics;  he  drew  blood 
both  by  the  lancet  and  the  scarificator ;  he  applied 
the  cupping-glasses;  he  administered  injections, 
and  inserted  issues.  He  made  very  frequent  use 
of  external  applications,  such  as  ointments,  plasters, 
liniments,  6cjc.,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  external  temperature.  The  disputes 
of  the  DooMATici  and  Empibici  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  so  much  influence  on  their  mode  of  prac- 
tice as  we  might  have  expected ;  and,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  professed  plan  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  two  sects,  we  shall  always  find  that 
the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  of  either  party  ac- 
tually proceeded  upon  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  two  systems. 

Celsus,  the  next  physician  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  to  be  noticed  here,  adopted  to  a  certam 
extent  the  Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and 
watching  over  the  operations  of  nature,  and  regu 
lating  rather  than  opposing  them :  a  method  which 
with  respect  to  acute  diseases  (as  was  hinted  above), 
may  frequently  appear  inert.  But  there  are  oc 
casions  on  which  he  displays  considerable  decision 
and  boldness,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  he  employed  with  more  freedom  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  regulations  for  the 
employment  of  bloodletting  and  of  purgatives  arc 
laid  down  with  minuteness  and  precision ;  and  al- 
though he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray  by  his 
hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of  the 
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hnniouis,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were  not 
very  different  from  those  which  were  generally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  it  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place,  are  cor- 
r(.-ct  and  judicious ;  his  practice  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  before  referred  to,  of  watching  the 
operations  of  nature,  conceiving  that  fever  consists 
essentially  in  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw 
off  some  morbid  cauae,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  in- 
terfered with,  the  process  would  teiminate  in  a 
state  of  health. 

Aretsus,  also,  in  his  practice  followed,  for  the 
most  part,  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but  he  paid 
less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled  the  natural 
actions  of  the  system ;  and,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  tlie  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  attempt  to  counteract  them  when  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account  which  he 
gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases  indicates 
a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of  more 
energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodici.  Thus 
lie  more  freely  administered  active  purgatives ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less  averse 
to  bleeding ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  materia  medi- 
ca  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be  asserted 
generally  (says  Dr.  Bostock),  that  there  are  few  of 
the  ancient  physicians  since  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
rates who  appear  to  have  been  less  biased  by  at- 
tachment to  any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose 
account  of  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease 
has  better  stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience. 

The  most  famous  physician  of  antiquity  after 
Hippocrates  was  Galen,  who  is  also  the  lacit  th'it 
can  here  be  noticed.  His  practice  in  its  genet  ai 
character  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  his  pathol- 
ogy (which  depended  on  the  four  elements,  the 
four  humours,  and  the  four  qualities,  connected  in 
all  the  variety  of  combinations),  and,  indeed,  to  have 
been  strictly  deduced  from  it.  His  indications  were 
in  exact  conformity  to  his  theory,  and  the  operation 
of  medicines  was  reduced  to  their  power  of  correct- 
ing the  morbid  states  of  the  fluids,  as  depending 
upon  their  four  primary  qualities,  or  the  various 
modifications  of  them.  Many  parts  of  his  writings 
prove  that  he  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  disease,  and  he  possessed  an  acuteness  of 
mind  which  well  adapted  him  for  seizing  the  most 
prominent  features  of  a  case,  and  tracing  out  the 
origin  of  the  morbid  afiection.  But  his  predilec- 
tion for  theory  too  frequently  warped  and  biased 
his  judgment,  so  that  he  appears  more  anxious  to 
reconcile  his  practice  to  his  hypothesis  than  to  his 
facts,  and  bestows  much  more  labour  on  subtile  and 
refined  reasoning,  than  on  the  investigation  of  mor- 
bid actions,  or  the  generalization  of  his  actual  ex- 
perience.* 

For  the  use  of  gymnastics,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ancient  system  of  therapeutics, 
the  reader  must  consult  the  article  on  that  subject. 
{Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  484.)  The  subject  of  charms 
or  amulets  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  this  ar- 
ticle would  be  incomplete  without  some  farther 
notice  of  that  very  singular  mode  of  cure.  The  in- 
stances that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ancient 
authors  (particularly  Gate  and  Pliny)  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  famous  Abracadabra  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  Serenus  Samonicus.*  This  amulet 
was  particularly  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the 
species  of  intermittent  fever  called  by  the  Greeks 
iffiiTpiTaio^  (or  by  the  modems  doubU-tertian),  and  is 
described  by  him  as  follows : 


1    f  Bostock's  Uist.  'jf  Med.)  -9.  (De  M  nlic,  c.  52,  t.  014,  sq.) 
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"  Inscribis  charUt^  quod  dicitur  ABi.AOADABftA, 
Sapius :  ct  subter  repetis,  ted  detraht.  nfirnm, 
Et  nuLgia  atquc  magia  desint  eUmenlaJigurig 
Singtiloj  qu4B  temper  rapies,  et  cetera  Jiges^ 
Donee  in  anguthim  redigatur  litera  conum. 
Hit  lino  nexit  eoUum  redimire  memento/' 
Thus  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  in  this  iDa» 
ner: 

ABRACADABRA 

AB     RACADAIJR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

A    B     R    A     0    A     D 

A    B    R    A     C    A 

A    B    R    A    C 

A    B    R   A 

A   B   R 

A   B 

A 

For  farther  information  respecting  this  magjcu 
word,  see  Du  Cange,  Glostar,  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin-^ 
ed.  Paris,  1840. — Hofmann,  Lex.  Univ. — Sprengel, 
Hist,  de  la  Mid,,  tom.  ii.,  p.  147.— 0.  Steph.,  Dia 
Hist.j  etc.,  p.  8,  edit.  N.  Lloyd. — Ger.  Jo.  Voss.,  Op. 
t.  5,  p.  24. 

One  or  two  examples  of  this  folly  may  be  given 
from  Alexander  Trallianus,  especially  as  it  is  sui 
prising  that  an  author  who  displays  so  much  judg- 
ment in  other  matters  should  show  so  much  weak- 
ness in  this.  For  epilepsy  he  recommends  a  piece 
of  an  old  sailcloth,  taken  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel, 
to  be  li'j  1  to  the  right  ann  for  seven  weeks  to- 
gether ;^  for  the  colic  he  orders  the  heart  of  a  laik 
to  be  fastened  to  the  leil  thigh  ;*  for  a  quartan  ague, 
a  few  hairs  taken  from  a  goat's  chin  are  to  be  car- 
ried about:'  several  other  equally  ridiculous  in- 
stances might  be  given.  By  way  of  excuse,  he  in- 
forms us  that  in  his  time  many  persons,  particular- 
ly the  rich,  were  very  averse  to  ni^cine,  and 
would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  persist  in  a 
proper  method,  which  forced  them,  he  says,  to 
have  recourse  to  amulets,  and  such  things  as  were 
fondly  imagined  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  more  expedi- 
tious manner.*    ( Vid.  Amulbtum.) 

The  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of  the 
ancient  treatises  that  remain  on  the  subject  of  ther 
apeutics:  Hippocrates,  'EmSTifiiiiv  Bi6}m  'Erra. 
De  Morbis  PopularibuSf  lib.  vii.,  of  which  the  first 
and  third  books  are  considered  as  undoubtedly 
genuine,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  as  doubtful 
and  the  fifth  and  seventh  as  certainly  spurious. — 
Id.,  'AtpopLOfioi,  Aphorismiy  considered  so  certainly 
genuine  that  Stephanus  Athenicnsis  says^  they  were 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  authenticity  of 
the  other  works  that  go  under  the  name  of  Hippoc- 
rates.— Id.,  Ilep^  ^apuuKuVj  De  Remediis  Purgann- 
bus,  a  spurious  work." — Aretaeus,  Uepi,  Ocparfu^i 
'O^iuv  Kol  Xpovivv  TiaOuVf  De  Curatione  Acttlontm 
et  Diutumorum  Morborum,  in  four  books. — Galen, 
TixvTf  'larpiKTJ,  Ars  Medica. — Id.,  Qepaitevrtidi  Heth- 
dof,  Methodus  Mcdendi. — Id.,  Tu  itpo^  TXavKuva  Oepo- 
Trevrt/ctt,  Ad  Glauconnn  de  Mcdendi  Metkodo. — Id., 
Hepl  ^?ie6orofiiag  np^t;  'Epaaicrparov,  De  VeiuutC' 
tione  adversut  Erasistra*um. — Id.,  Ilepi  ^?.fCorofuai 
npoc  *Epaai<TTpaTelovc  TtAfc  sv  'Pw//^,  De  VcHoteciioM* 
advertut '  Erasistrateos  Rcnus  DegetUts. — Id.,  ll£^ 
^^CoTOfda^  OepaireVTLKOP  Bi^^'ov,  De  Curanmi  /t* 
tioHS  per  Venasectionem. — Id..  Hrot  B(Jf Aawv,  'Avne 
irdaeoCf  Siicvof,  xtu  'ExTopu^cc^f,  coi  Kara;t'a<^«, 
De  Hirudimbus.  Revulsione,  CHCurbiivlA,  Incisione 
et  Scarifications. — Alexander  Aphiodisiensts,  Hfp 


1.  (De  Re  Med.,  lib.  i.,  c.  20,  p.  30,  ed.  Goop  )  -«.  (lb.,  hh 
Ti.,  c.  «,  p.  165.)-  3.  (lb.,  lib.  x..  c.  6,  p. «!.)  -  -4  Ch.,  !ib.  »ia.- 
;.  7,  10,  p.  165,  108.)  —  5.  (ap.  Dietz,  SchiJ.  in  Utp-w  e:  GaL 
tom.  ii.,jp.  830.)  —6.  (Vid.  rhnalnnt,  Handb.  i!ei  (Uii-iurrkGadi 
fClr  die  JSltore  Medicin,  8«o,  Loipzijr.  JRH  ) 


THERIACA. 


THKSifiU. 


litfnr&'f^  Dc  FehrUfus. — Great  part  of  the  Xvifayirvtu 
T.aTpiKait  CoUeeta  Mcdicinalia,  of  Oribasius,  and  also 
of  his  ^vvcnftic.  Synopsis  ad  Eustatkium^  treat  of  this 
dubject. — PalladiuB,  Rtpi  livperuv  Ivvro/iog  ^vvorf/ic, 
De  Febribua  Concisa  Synopsis. — Aetius,  BtSXia  'la- 
Tpuca  *EKK€udeKa,  Libri  Medicinales  Sedecitn. — Alex- 
ander Trallianus,  BiBXia  'lorptca  AvoKaidcKti,  Libri 
de  Re  Medica  Duodeeim. — Paulus  iEgineta,  'EiriTo- 
w/r  'laTpiK^^  BiSTua  *£9rra,  Compendii  Medici  Libri 
Sfptcm,  of  which  great  part  relates  to  this  subject. 
— ^TheophancB  Noiuus,  'EiriTo/i^  r^f  'larptx^g  'And- 
oif^  Tixyn^t  Compendium  Totius  Artis  Medica. — 
Synesius,  llepl  Ilvprri^v,  Dt  Febribus. — Joannes  Ac- 
tuarius,  Methodus  Medendi. — Demetrius  Pepago- 
menus,  IIfp2  Uo6dypac,  De  Podagra. — Celsus,  De 
Medieina,  in  eight  books,  of  which  great  part  treat 
of  this  subject.^Gelius  Aureiianus,  Celerum  Pas- 
sionum  Libri  iii. — ^Id.,  Tardantm  Passionum  Libri 
e. — Serenus  Samonicus,  De  Medieina  Pracepta  Saiu- 
herrinuk,  a  poem  on  the  art  of  Healing. — ^Theodorus 
Priscianus,  Rerum  Medicarum  Libri  iv.  To  which 
list  may  be  added  (though  somewhat  later  than  the 
period  treated  of  in  this  work)  the  celebrated  Regi- 
men Sanitatis  Salemitanum,  of  which  more  than 
twenty  editions  were  published  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  more  than  forty  in  the  sixteenth. 
THERAPON  (^epuTTuv).  (Vid.  Helotes.) 
THERIACA  (i^ptax^),  a  word  properly  applied, 
according  to  Galen,^  to  preparations  that  would  cure 
the  bite  of  wild  beasts  {^pitjv),  as  those  which 
were  meant  as  antidotes  to  other  kinds  of  poisons 
{roi^  dffXffnjpiotc)  were  properly  caUedu^e^t^dp/iOKa.^ 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  preparations  was  the 
Theriaca  Andromachi,  invented  by  the  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Nero,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  which  was  composed  by  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus,  the  receipt  for  which  was  said  to  have  been 
fiiund  among  his  papers, after  his  death,  by  Pompey. 
This  was  published  at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  iln- 
hdi»tum  Milkradatium.  But  as  the  various  receipts 
for  the  preparation  of  this  famous  remedy  differ 
from  each  other  very  widely,  the  probability  is,  says 
Dr.  Heberden,  that  Mithradates  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  his  own  antidote  as  several  eminent 
physicians  have  since  been  to  the  medicines  that  are 
daily  advertised  under  their  names.  It  was  asserted 
that  whoever  took  a  proper  quantity  of  this  prepara- 
tion in  the  morning  was  ensured  against  the  effects 
of  poison  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  this,  we 
are  told  by  Galen,'  was  regularly  done  by  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius.  It  was  farther  stated  that 
Mithradates  himself  was  so  fortified  against  all 
baneful  drugs,  that  none  would  produce  any  effect 
when  he  at;empted  to  destroy  himself.*  In  the 
course  of  ages  it  underwent  numerous  alterations 
According  to  Celsus,  who  first  described  it,*  it  con- 
tained only  thirty-six  simples ;  Andromachus  added 
the  flesli  of  vipers,*  after  cutting  off  the  head  and 
tail,'  and  increased  the  number  of  ingredients  to 
seventy-five.  These,  and  the  method  of  putting 
them  together,  he  handed  down  to  posterity  in  a 
Greek  poem,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  hexameter  and  pentameter  lines,  which  has 
bi«n  preserved  by  Galen,*  and  has  several  times 
b«;cn  published  separately.  When  thus  improved, 
A  ndromachus  called  it  ya?.^v7,*  but  in  Trajan's  time 
ir  obtained  the  name  of  Tkeriacay  either  from  the 

1.  fComtneat.  in  Ilippocr.  Libr.,  "  De  Alim.,"  ^  7,  torn,  zt.,  p. 
17^,  ed.  Kflbn.) — 2.  ((Jonf.  Gal.,  Comment,  in  Hipporr.  Libr.  ?]., 
♦»  De  Morb.  Vulgar,"  vi.,  ^  5,  torn,  xrii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  S37.)— 3.  (De 
Antwl.,  i.,  ],  torn,  xir.,  p.  3.)— 4.  (Gal.,  1.  c— Ccls.,  Do  Med.,  v., 
tS,  ♦  3.  —  Gell.,  xrii.,  16.  — Justin,  xxxTii.,  2.—  Flor.,  iii.,  5.— 
Mart.,  v.,  70.— Dion  Ciiss.,xxxTii.,  ]3.— Appian,  De  Bell.  Mithr., 
e.  lll.-AuTfl.  Vict.,DeVir.Illurt.,c.76.)— 5.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (Gal., 
Oe  Tber.  ad  Pi*.,  c.  5,  torn,  xir.,  p.  232.)  —7.  (Id.  ib.,  c.  tf,  p. 
938.  vq.)  —  8.  (De  Antid.,  i.,  6,  torn,  xir.,  p.  33,  iq.  —  De  Ther. 
Id  PiB..  c.  A.  ",  ♦A»m.  xiv.,  p.  233.)— 9.  (Gal.,  I.  c.) 


vipers  in  it,  or  rather  Kar*  i^ornvt  from  us  snppuse<f 
effects  in  curing  the  bites  of  venomous  animals. 
Damocrates  differed  from  Andromachus  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  proportions,*  and  gave  a  re- 
ceipt for  it  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-Sve  Greek 
iambics,  which  has  also  been  preserved  by  Galen,* 
and  has  been  published  along  with  his  other  poetical 
fragments  at  Bonne,  1833,  4to,  ed.  C.  F.  Ilarless. 
The  reputation  which  this  medicine  enjoyed  wat 
immense ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Abulfaraj,*  and  sev- 
eral Arabic  physicians  wrote  treatises  in  its  praise. 
It  even  maintained  its  ground  in  quite  modern  times, 
and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  a  few  years  that 
it  has  been  dismissed  from  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia. This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  persuasion 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  An/tfAmoca,  1745.  It  consisted  latter- 
ly of  seventy-two  ingredients,  which  were  arranged 
under  thirteen  hea& :  viz.,  Acria,  of  which  there 
were  five  species ;  Amara^  of  which  there  were 
eight ;  Stypiica  (vulgo  AstringeiUia\  five  in  number ; 
AromaLica  Exotica,  fourteen ;  Aromatica  Indigently 
ten  ;  Aromatica  ex  UmbeUiferis,  seven ;  Resinosa  tt 
Balsama,  eight ;  Graveolentia,  six ;  Virosa  {seu  qua. 
Nareosin  inducuni),  under  which  head  there  was  but 
one  species,  viz..  Opium;  Terra  Insipida  et  Inertia, 
which  comprised  only  the  celebrated  Lemnian  Earth; 
Gummosa^  Amylaceoj  cfc,  four  species ;  Dulcia,  viz., 
liquorice  and  honey ;  and  Vinum,  viz.,  Spanish  (or 
Sherry).  Upon  no  principle  of  combination  could 
this  heterogeneous  farrago  be  vindicated ;  and  the 
monstrous  compound  is  well  compared  by  Dr.  Heb- 
erden to  the  numerous  undisciplined  forces  of  a 
barbarous  king,  made  up  of  a  dissonant  crowd  col- 
lected from  different  countries,  mighty  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  reality  an  ineffective  multitude,  that 
only  hinder  each  other.* 

THERMiE.  {Vid.  Baths,  p.  143.) 
THERMOPO'LIUM.  {Vid.  Cauda.) 
♦THERMOS  {^€pfioc)y  a  kind  of  pulse,  referaoie 
to  the  genus  Lupinus^  L.,  or  Lupine ;  about  the  spe- 
cies, however,  there  is  great  uncertainty.  "  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  set  down 
the  i^ipfiog  of  Theophrastus  for  the  white  lupine,  or 
Lupinus  aibus ;  and  in  the  second  for  the  L.  pilosus ; 
but  Schneider  is  not  satisfied  that  the  characters  of 
the  ^epfto^y  as  given  by  Theophrastus,  agree  with 
either  of  them.  Spiengel  remarks  that  the  •^ipftoi 
Vfifpo^  of  Dioscorides  may  be  either  the  L.  hirsutus 
or  pilosus.  He  joins  Sibthorp  and  Smith  in  holding 
the  Lupinus  angustifolius  to  be  the  i^ipftoc  uypio^  of 
Dioscorides."* 

THESEIA  (i»;?ff«a),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  I'hese- 
us,*  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  the  authoi 
of  their  democratical  form  of  government.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  belief,  donations  of  bread  and 
meat  were  given  to  the  poor  people  at  the  Thesea, 
which  thus  was  for  them  a  feast  at  which  they  felt 
no  want,  and  might  fancy  themselves  equal  to  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  We  learn  from  Gellius^  that 
a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  but  we 
are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  The  day  on 
which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eighth  of  every 
month  {6y66ai),  but  more  especially  the  eighth  of 
Pyanepsion,*  whence  the  festival  was  sometimes 
called  (rydodiov.*  From  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  compared  with  Diodorus,**  it  appears  highl) 
probable  that  the  festival  of  the  Thesea  was  uot  in 


1.  (Gal.,  De  Ther.  ad  Pi«.,  c.  13,  ton.  xiv.,  p  206.)  —  2.  (D* 
Antid.,  i.,  15,  torn,  xir.,  p.  9C,  k}.)- 3.  (Hist.  Dynast.,  p.  63.)— 4 
( Vid.  Dr.  Puris*s  Pharmacologia,  vol.  i.,  p.  49.)— 5.  (Dioscor.,  ii., 
132, 133.— Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  6  ;  iii.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  ».\.) 
—  6.  (Aristoph.,  Plut.,  022,  Ac,  with  the  schol.  —  Suidas,  a.  ? 
Qriecloii.)  —  7.  (xt.,  20,  ^  8.)  —  8.  (Schol.  ad  Arirtoph.,  1.  c- 
Plat.,  Thes.,  36.)— 9.  iH*«vch.,  ».  v.)— H   (t.,  52.) 
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THESMOPHOKIA 


THETES 


stituteJ  till  B.C.  469,  when  Cimon  brought  the  re- 
mains of  Theseus  from  Seyms  to  Athens.^ 

THESMOPHO'RIA  (Gf c/zo^opm),  a  great  festival 
and  mysteries  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  women,  though 
some  ceremonies  were  also  peiformed  bv  maidens. 
Tlie  Attic  Thesmophoria  were  held  in  the  month 
of  Pyanepsion,  and  began  on  the  eleventh.  Its  in- 
troduction was  ascribed  by  Demosthenes,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Plutarch*  to  Orpheus,  while  Herodo- 
tus' states  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  made  the 
Pelasgian  women  of  Peloponnesus  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries ;  that  after  the  Dorian  conquest  they 
fell  into  disuse,  and  were  only  preserved  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  remained  undisturbed  in  their  an- 
cient seats.  Thus  much  appears  certain  from  the 
name  of  the  festival  itself,  that  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  civilized  life,  which  was  universally 
ascribed  to  Demeter.*  Respecting  the  duration  of 
the  Attic  Thesmophoria,  various  opinions  are  en- 
tertained both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
According  to  Hesychius,*  it  lasted  four  days :  it  has 
been  inferred  from  Aristophanes*  that  it  lasted  for 
five  days.  Such  discrepances  have  undoubtedly 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  women  spent 
several  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  real 
festival  in  preparations  and  purifications,  during 
which  they  were  especially  bound  to  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse,  and  for  this  purpose  they  slept 
and  sat  upon  particular  kinds  of  herbs,  which  were 
believed  to  have  a  purifying  efTect.*^  During  this 
time  the  women  of  each  demos  appointed  two  mar- 
ried women  from  among  themselves  to  conduct  the 
solemnities  {apxeiv  elc  tu  Beaiio^6pLa%  and  their 
husbands,  who  had  received  a  dowry  amounting  to 
three  talents,  had  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  so- 
lemnity in  the  form  of  a  liturgy.*  The  festival  it- 
self, which,  according  to  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition, also  adopted  by  Wellauer,*"  lasted  only  for 
three  day?,  began  on  the  Ilth  of  Pyanepsion,  which 
day  was  called  uvoJof  or  xadocJof,"  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  solemnities  were  opened  by  the 
women  with  a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
In  this  procession  they  carried  on  their  heads  sa- 
cred laws  {yofiLfioL  pi6XoL  or  ^c7fiol),  the  introduction 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Demeter  Qe(jfiO(l>6pog,  and 
other  symbols  of  civilized  life.^*  The  women  spent 
the  night  at  Eleusig  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
the  goddess.**  Tlife  second  day,  called  vrjoreia^^^ 
was  a  day  of  mourning,  during  which  the  women  sat 
o;i  the  ground  around  the  statue  of  Demeter,  and 
took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey  ((T^tra/zovf ").  On  this  day  no  meetings  either 
of  the  senate  or  the  people  were  held."  It  was 
probably  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  wom- 
en held  a  procession  at  Athens,  in  which  they  walk- 
ed barefooted  behind  a  wagon,  upon  which  baskets 
with  mystical  symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thes- 
mophorion."  The  third  day,  called  KaXXiysveia 
from  the  circumstance  that  Demeter  was  invoked 
under  this  name,"  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  rail- 
lery among  the  women  themselves,  in  commemora- 
tun  of  lambe,  who  was  said  to  have  made  the  god- 

J.  (Meunius,  Grac.  Fer.,  ■.  v.  ewcTo.  —  Theseus,  p.  133.— 
C.>niiai,  Fast.  Att.,  ii.,  p.  330.  —  Ideler,  Hist.  Untersuch.  ueber 
die  Astronom.  Beobacht.  dor  Alten,  p.  383,  &c.)— 2.  (ap.  Theo- 
diirrt.,  Therap.,  1.)— 3.  (ii.,  171.)— 4.  (Diodor.,  t.,  5.)— 5.  (s.  v. 
TplTTi  eurfiwpofUiav.)  —  6.  (Thesmoph.,  80.)  —  7.  (Ilesych.,  s.  v. 
Ert'4)pov.— Etym.  Magn.,  s.  v.  ^xdopiov.  .filian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  86. 
-  Jchol.  ad  Theocr.,  iv.,  25.  — Dioscor.,  i.,  135.  — Plin.,  H.  N., 
Hi",  19.  — Steph.  Byz.,  s.  t.  M/Ai/roy .)— 8.  (Isious,  De  Ciion. 
iierad.,  p.  208,  ed.  Reiske.)  -  9.  (id.,  De  Pyrr.  herod.,  p.  M.)  — 
10.  (De  Thesmoph.,  p.  6.)  — 11.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  'Avo6oi.)—  It. 
(Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  xiv.,  23.)— 13.  ( JEii.  Tucl.,  Polior.,  4.)  —  14. 
(Athen.,  vii.,  p.  307.)  —  15.  (Arisioph.,  Thesmoph.,  535 ;  Pax, 
830.)— 16.  (Ari»»oDh.,  Thesm.,  7».)— 17,  (Id.  ib.,  276,  d:c.)  —  18. 
Id.  ib.,  2<Jrt.} 
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less  smile  during  her  griefs  He£>chius  meuiotti 
a  sacrifice  called  Cnf^la,  which  was  offered  to  the 
goddess  as  an  atonement  for  any  excess  or  erro> 
which  might  have  been  committed  during  the  sa- 
cred days,  and  this  sacrifice  wa£  p'^obably  offi^red 
at  the  close  of  the  third  day. 

There  are  several  other  particulars  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  forming  part  of  the  Thesmopho- 
ria, but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  in  what  man 
ner  they  were  connected  with  the  festival,  or  on 
what  day  they  took  place. 

Thesmophoria  were  also  celebrated  in  many  oth- 
er parts  of  Greece,  as  mentioned  above.  The  prin- 
cipal places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  are  the  following :  Sparta,  where  the  fes- 
tival lasted  three  days;*  Drymsea  in  Phocis;' 
Thebes  in  Boiotia  ;♦  Miletus  ;*  Syracuse  ;•  Eretria 
in  Euboea  ;^  Delos  ;•  Ephesus  ;*  Agrigentum  ;*•  and 
other  places.  But  of  their  celebration  in  these 
towns  we  know  no  more  than  a  few  isolated  partic- 
ulars, which  are  mentioned  in  the  passages  referred 
to." 
THESMOS  {^eaiwi ),  ( Vid.  Nomos,  p.  663.) 
THESMOTHETAI  (^efffiodirai).  ( Vtd.  Abchor.) 
THETES  Wre&  In  earlier  times  this  name 
denoted  any  freemen  who  worked  for  hire  (of  htKc 
Tpo^^i  dovXevovrec  ;*'  t?^vd€p<jv  dvcfia  6ui  wcvtoi'  h:' 
apyvpi(fi  dovXevovTuv^*).  Homer**  speaks  of  ^^ric  re 
dfjLuig  re,  the  latter  properly  signifying  those  whc 
became  slaves  by  captivity.  They  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  all  common  slaves,  bat 
also  from  those  persons  who  were  in  the  condition 
of  the  PenestBB  or  Helots."  The  persons  best 
known  by  the  name  of  i^^ref  are  the  members  of 
the  fourth  or  lowest  class  at  Athens,  according  to 
the  political  division  of  Solon  (B.C.  594).  Among 
other  changes,  he  effected  one  of  great  importaricf. 
by  abolishing,  or  at  least  abridging,  the  disiine^ 
tions  of  caste  or  birth,  and  introducing  in  lieu  ot 
them  distinctions  of  property.  He  distributed  the 
people  of  Attica  into  four  classes :  the  first  ?oBsist- 
ing  of  those  whose  land  afforded  an  annual  income 
of  600  medimni  of  dry  produce,  or  mctrete*  of  liquid, 
hence  called  KevraKO(Tiofii6ifivoi.;  the  second  of  those 
whose  annual  profits  were  3S0 ;  the  third,  whose 
profits  were  150 ;  the  fourth  consisting  of  those 
whose  incomes  were  less  than  150.  The  fouitli 
class,  comprehending  all  the  poor  and  labonriof 
part  of  the  citizens,  were  called  T^rej-.  To  each 
class  were  assigned  certain  rights  and  privileges 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  duties  and  liabilities 
on  the  other.  As  to  the  mode  of  taxation,  see  Eis- 
PHORA.  l*hc  highest  civil  offices  and  military  com- 
mands were  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  first 
class.  The  second  and  third  were  appointed  to 
form  the  national  militia,  the  former  constitating 
the  cavalry,  the  latter  the  heavy-armed  infantry; 
and  certain  minor  civil  offices  were  open  to  them. 
The  lowest  class  was  exempted  from  all  direct  tax- 
ation, and  also  excluded  from  all  honours  and  dig- 
nities. In  war  they  served  as  light  troops  (Vu«). 
and,  when  naval  service  was  required,  as  rowers 
in  the  ships.  They,  however,  were  admitted  i*^ 
vote  in  the  i««fX^a/o,  or  general  assembly,  where 
magistrates  were  elected,  and  various  other  impor 


1.  (Ari-itoph.,  Theam.,  7W ;  Raa^  390.— He«ych., »,  ▼.  Ir^w* 
—Phot.,  Ler.,  p.  S»7.— ApoUod.,  i.,  5,  *  1.)  —2.  (Hesych..  ■.  » 
Tpu^iiipos.)— 3.  (Paus,,  X.,  33,  ^  fi.— Steph.  Byx.. ».  t.  .l0«iuft.i 
-4.  (Plut.,  Pelop.,  p.  280.-Xen.,  HoU.,  r..  2, 4  29.>-5.  (S«po 
Bjrz.,  8.  T.  Mi>J7rof.-  Diogr.  Laert.,  ix.,  ^  4S.>— 6.  (Athwu,  jit.- 
p.  647.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Quest.  Gr.,  p.  2»8.  B.,&c.)-<J.  (Atbea-,  m- 
p.  10«.)-9.  (Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  (M3.  — Herod.,  tk.  16.)— W.  jM 
yien.,  v.,  1,  I.)— 11.  (Meunwus.  Gnec.  Fer.,  *.  ▼.  Ber^o^<^«-- 
vVellauor,  De  Thesmoph.,  WratisUv.,  1880,  Bra.  —  Ct^m 
Symbol.,  iv.,  p.  440,  &c.— I^reller,  in  Zimmermana's  ZeiUcbnft. 
1835,  n.  W ;  and  in  jreneral,  Wachsmnih,  Helleu.  Alt.,  ii-.  J,  p- 
243,  Ac.)— 12.  (Photius,  B.  r.)— 13.  (Pollux,  Oaom.,  iit.,  Si-»- 
14.  (Od..  iv.,  644  ;  xvin.,  356.)-15.  (Wuchsroaih,  ib.  L.  i.,  JJ^ 
255,  322,— Schftmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pib.  Or.,  70  > 
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tant  laatterd  determined,  thoagti  tne  business  of  the 
assembly  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  senate 
of  Four  Hundred,  and  could  not  be  held  without  its 
authority.  Another  important  privilege  conferred  on 
the  lowest  class  was  the  right  of  sitting  as  dicasts 
in  the  heliastic  court,  for  which  no  farther  qualifi- 
cation was  requisite  than  that  the  party  should  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  his  full  legal 
franchise  (Vid.  Dicastbs.)  Before  the  time  of 
Solon,  all  judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  superior 
magistrates.  He  first  gave  an  appeal  from  their 
decisions  to  a  court  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  which  in  process  of  time  became  the 
regular  tribunal  for  the  hearing  of  all  civil  causes, 
the  superintendence  or  direction  thereof  (vy^ftovia 
diKaarripiov)  being  alone  reserved  to  the  magistrate. 
Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  lower  class- 
es at  Athens  as  established  by  Solon.  After  his 
time  a  variety  of  causes  operated  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  lower  classes.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon,  first,  the  reforms  introduced  by  Clisthenes, 
jFho  created  the  drjiioi,  altered  the  tribes,  subdivi- 
led  the  heliastic  court,  broke  the  old  aristocratical 
connexions,  and  increased  the  number  of  citizens 
by  enfranchising  aliens  and  slaves.  Secondly,  the 
Persian  war  caused  the  downfall  of  many  wealthy 
families,  who  lost  their  possessions  by  the  capture 
and  sackmg  of  the  city ;  whereas  the  lower  order 
of  people,  who  served  in  the  fleet,  became  elevated 
by  their  success,  and  rose  in  estimation  by  the  val- 
ue of  the  services  they  had  rendered.  This  led  to 
a  measure  which  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by 
Aristides,  which  enabled  the  poorest  citizen  to  as- 
pire to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state ;  after 
which,  all  distinction  of  classes  was  gradually  abol- 
ished ;  though  a  certain  fortune  appears  to  have 
been  still  requisite  for  the  office  of  archon,  if  the 
que«9tion  asked  at  the  examination  previous  to  his 
<idmission,  d  rb  njiijua  cvr^  iarivj  had  not  become 
a  mere  form.^  Trade  and  commerce  increased  the 
number  of  operative  citizens,  brought  large  crowds 
of  seamen  and  idlers  into  the  Piraeus  and  the  city, 
who  turned  their  attention  to  the  public  assemblies, 
where  their  numbers  gave  them  a  preponderance 
in  the  suffrage.  The  attendance  of  the  poorer  peo- 
ple in  the  ecclesia  was  still  farther  encouraged  by 
a  law  which  was  introduced  by  Caliistratus  after 
the  time  of  Pericles,  by  which  every  person  who 
attended  received  a  certain  fee,  first  an  obol,  and 
afterward  raised  to  three  obols,  called  fiiado^  U- 
KXticiaoTiKog.^  The  remuneration  given  to  the  di- 
casts (an  obol  by  the  law  of  Pericles,  but  raised  to 
three  obols  by  Cleon)  had  the  same  eflTect  as  the 
assembly  fee.  The  whole  power  of  the  state,  judi- 
cial and  administrative,  which  already  resided  in 
the  multitude  in  theory,  soon  came  to  be  exercised 
by  them  in  practice,  when  (besides  their  natural 
love  of  power)  they  were  stimulated  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  performance  of  these  duties  by  the 
prospect  of  inmiediate  reward.  The  establishment 
of  the  theoric  fund  {vid.  Thborica)  was  another 
measure  of  democratic  tendency,  as  it  helped  to 
maintain  the  idle  poor  at  the  public  expense,  and 
enabled  them  to  interfere  in  state  business.  That 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  should  be  di- 
minished, was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  meas- 
ures and  changes  above  mentioned.  To  trace  the 
events,  political  and  moral,  which  ensued  from  the 
democratic  movements  of  the  Athenians,  belongs 
to  history." 


I.  (Pollnx.  Ononi.,  viii.,  66.)— 2.  (IJfickh,  StaaUh.  der  Ath.,  i., 
i45.)— 3.  (Wach»muth,  I.,  ii.,  26,  30,  iSO,  IM.-SchOmann,  Do 
Coniit.,  pref.,  x.,  xviii.— Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  174,  353.— Thirl- 
wall,  lIiBt  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  37-44,  73.  374  ;  iii.,  p.  67.— Pickh, 
Stoatsh.,  *»:.,  i.,  250,  277  ;  ii.,  28-36.  —  Harpotrat  and  S*.  idaa, 
•  V,  OnTCS  and  ^rfTiK4y  ) 
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llie  name  of  i^^/rna  was  also  given  to  a  poor 
heiress  at  Athens,  whom  the  next  of  kin  was  obli- 
ged to  marry,  or  give  her  a  suitable  portion.  ( Vid. 
Suidas^  and  Epiclerus.) 

THI'ASOS  (i^/affoc)  signifies  any  company  or  as 
semHy  of  persons  met  together  for  a  religious  pur< 
pose,  such  as  a  choir  of  bacchanals  or  dancers,  a 
party  met  to  celebrate  a  festival,  &c.  (lepoc  x^p  '-c, 
(iirb  Tov  ^eeiVf  ij  airo  rov  kvdovai^v  •  to  uHpoi^ofitt  u- 
fl-A^^of  hri  reAet  km  Tifiy  x^eov*  Compare  Dioxy*i  \. 
p.  863.)  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  cfioc, 
the  Doric  for  ^eoc.  Each  member  of  a  i^iaaoc  was 
caUed  ^laaur^c-  in  the  democratic  states  of  Greece 
there  were  religious  associations  called  'dlaaoi^  who 
clubbed  together,  kept  a  common  fund,  purchasei' 
land,  &c.,  for  religious  purposes.'    ( Vid.  Eranos.  \ 

THO'LOS  (^oAoc,  6  and  ij,  also  called  oKtdc)  k 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  round  building 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.*  At 
Athens  the  name  was  in  particular  applied  to  the 
new  round  Prytaneum  near  the  senate-house,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  Prytaneum 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.*  It  was  therefore  the 
place  in  which  the  prytanes  took  their  common 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifides.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  silver  statues,*  and  near  it  stood 
the  ten  statues  of  the  Attic  kiruvvfioi.  ( Vid,  Epony- 
Moi,  Prytankion.) 

Other  Greek  cities  had  likewise  their  public  1^6 
Xot :  thus  w^e  find  that  Polycletus  built  one  of  white 
marble  at  Epidaurus,  the  inside  of  which  wi  s  adorn- 
ed with  paintings  by  Pausias.  It  was  originally 
surrounded  by  columns,  of  which  in  the  days  o' 
Pausanias  six  only  were  standing,  and  upon  thes( 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  such  persons  as  bad 
been  cured  of  some  disease  by  Asclepius,  togetlipi 
with  the  name  of  the  disease  itself,  and  the  man  no  1 
in  which  they  had  obtained  their  recovery.^ 

THORAX.     (Ki^.  LoRiCA.) 

THO'RIA  LEX.  This  agraria  lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  elaborate  essay  by  Rudorff,  *'  Das  Acker- 
geeetz  des  Spurius  Thorius,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  x." 

This  lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  part  of  tl  c 
same  bronze  tablet  which  contained  the  Servilia 
lex  Judiciaria,  and  on  Repetundae.  The  tablet  was 
broken  at  some  unknown  time,  and  the  lower,  which 
was  perhaps  the  largest  part,  is  now  lost.  Seven 
fragments  of  the  upper  part  were  preserved,  which, 
as  the  tablet  is  written  on  both  sides,  make  four- 
teen inscriptions,  which  were  published  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus :  the  first  five  of  the  inscriptions,  as  they 
are  numbered  by  him,  belong  to  the  lex  Thoria,  and 
the  last  seven  to  the  lex  Servilia.  The  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  fragments  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico.  Their  history  is  traced  an^ 
their  present  condition  described  by  RudorfiT  with 
great  minuteness.  Two  of  the  fragments  were 
copied  by  Sigonius  when  they  were  in  the  Museum 
of  Cardinal  Bembo ;  and  the  copy  of  the  two  frag- 
ments of  the  lex  Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the 
two  fragments  of  the  leiL  Servilia,  are  printed  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius,  De  Antique  Jure  Populi  Rcmani, 
Libri  Undecim,  Bononiae,  1574. 

The  title  of  this  lex  does  not  appear  from  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rudorff  showp  that  the 
lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  consulship 
of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  and  L.  Calpumius  Piso 
Bestia,  B.C.  Ill,  and  that  of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  B.C. 
90,  within  which  space  of  twenty-two  years  five 
agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  Boria,  Thoria,  Marcia, 
Apuleia,  and  Titia.    It  farther  appears,  from  com 

1.  (I.  c.)— 2.  (Suidas,  Harpocr.,  andlleeych., ».  v.)-- 3.  (BOckh, 
Staatsh.,  d:c.,  i.,  264.— Sciiimann,  Anl.  Jur.  Pulti.  Gr.,  305  ;— ^ 
(H*>t>ych.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  6(iAn$.  —  Uoni.,  Od.,  xxu  ,  442,  459. 
466.)— 5.  (Pau».,  i.,  5,  6  1  ;  18,  ^  13.)  —6.  (Pollux,  Ouom.,  vj;:., 
155.- Deioosth..  De  F^s  U9.,  p.  419.)— 7.  (Paus.,  ii.,  17,  k  8.} 
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'  Aitiig  two  passages  of  Cicero,^  in  which  Jie  speaks 
of  the  lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  lex 
whose  title  is  lost,  that  the  fragments  are  those  of 
the  lex  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  lex  Thoria  is 
lixed  by  RudoriTat  the  year  of  the  city  643,  or  B.C. 
ill,  which  is,  consequently,  the  date  of  the  lex  on 
the  bronze  tablet,  thus  identified  with  the  lex  Tho- 
ria. Proceedmg  on  the  assumption  that  the  frag- 
mentary lex  was  the  plebiscitum  called  the  lex 
Thoria,  Sigonius  restored  the  beginning  of  it  ac- 
.wording  to  the  usual  form  of  Roman  plebiscita :  Sp. 
Thorivs .  .  .  F.  Tr.  PI.  Plebem  ivre  rog.  Plebesque 
ivre  scivit  Tribvs  ....  Principvm  fvit  pro  tribv  Q. 
Fabivs.  Q.  F.  primvs  scivit. 

The  history  of  this  inscription  is  curious.  It  was 
not  cut  on  the  rough  back  of  the  bronze  tablet  till 
after  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Servilia  lex.  The  Servilia  lex  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  of  the  city 
G48,  or  B.C.  106,  and,  consequently,  the  Thoria  could 
not  have  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the  year  648. 
ft  seems  that  the  tablet  was  large  enough  for  the 
lex  Serviha,  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  much 
too  small  for  the  agrarian  law :  *'  consequently,  the 
characters  of  the  agrarian  side  of  the  tablet  are  re- 
markably small,  the  lines  narrow,  the  abbreviations 
numerous,  and  the  chapters  only  separated  by  two 
or  three  points,  whereas  on  the  other  side  the  let- 
ters are  uniform,  large,  and  well  made,  the  lines 
wide,  the  words  written  at  full  length,  and  the  chap- 
ters of  the  lex  separated  by  superscriptions.  Far- 
ther, the  lines  (of  the  Agraria  lex)  are  often  so  ob- 
lique that  they  cross  the  straight  lines  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  which  are  cut  very  deep,  and,  consequent- 
ly, are  visible  on  the  side  on  which  the  agrarian  lex 
is  cut."     (RudorfT) 

The  subject-matter  of  this  lex  cannot  be  stated 
without  entering  into  detail :  the  whole  is  examined 
by  Rudorfl'  with  great  cdre.  The  main  subject  of 
the  lex,  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or  forty- 
three  lines  refer,  is  the  public  land  in  Italy  as  far  as 
he  rivers  Rubico  and  Macra.  The  second  part  of 
the  lex  begins  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  the 
forty- fourth  line,  and  extends  to  the  fiftieth  chapter 
and  the  ninety-sixth  line :  this  part  of  the  lex  re- 
lates to  the  public  and  private  land  in  the  province 
of  Africa.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  lex,  from 
the  fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-sixth  line  to  the 
end  of  the  inscription,  relates  to  the  Roman  public 
land  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 

Rudorff  concludes  that  the  lex  applied  to  other 
land  also,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
agrarian  laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city 
related  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Servilia 
of  Rullus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  lex  Tho- 
ria which  is  preserved  is  so  broad  compared  with 
the  height,  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  complete 
tablet  contained  three  times  as  much  as  it  does 
now ;  for  nearly  all  the  bronze  tablets  on  which  Ro- 
man laws  are  cut  are  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the 
height  much  greater  than  their  width.  Of  the  two 
thirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  concluded  have  been 
lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  essay  of  Rudorff  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
acription,  with  his  restoration  of  the  passages  that 
are  defaced.  The  value  of  this  attempt  can  only  be 
estimated  by  an  investigation  as  complete  as  that  of 
the  author. 

♦THOS  (t^wf).  'Hardouin,"  remarks  Adams, 
^  upon  the  authority  of  Bochart  and  others,  holds 
the  improbable  opinion  that  the  Thos  was  the  Papio 
or  Baboon.  Buffon  concludes,  with  greater  prob- 
ability, that  it  was  the  Canit  aureus^  L. ;  he  main- 
tains, however,  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Lupus 

1.  (De  Or.,  li    *")    and  Brutut  36. 
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urcarius,  although  generally  held  to  be  so.  The 
Lupus  cervarius  is,  as  he  remarks,  the  s&me  as  the 
Chavs  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  lynx  or  stng-wolf,  no 
character  of  which  agrees  with  the  Thos."^ 

THRANITAI  (i^pavlrai).     (Vtd.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

THRACES.     (  Vtd.  Gladutores,  p.  477  ) 

♦THRAUPIS  {i^pavnic),  the  name  of  a  bird  men. 
tioned  by  Aristotle,  and  the  same,  probably,  with  tbr 
Goldfinch,  or  FringxUa  carduelis.* 

♦THRAU'PALUS  {^pavnaXo^),  a  plant,  cithei 
the  Viburnum  lantana.  Mealy  Guelder-rose  or  Way- 
faring-tree according  to  Sprengel,  or  the  Vtburmum 
opulust  common  Guelder-rose  or  Water-eWer  ac- 
cording to  Stackhouse." 

♦THRIDAX,  the  Lettuce.    (Vid.  Lactdca.) 

♦THRIDAC'INE.     (Vid.  Lactoca.) 

♦THRISSA  {^piaaa\2L  species  offish,  the  Clupca 
alosdj  or  Shad.  Ausonius  states  that  in  his  time  it 
was  used  only  by  the  lower  ranks  for  food.* 

THRONUS,  the  Greek  ^povo^,  for  which  tb« 
proper  Latin  term  is  solium,  a  Throne.  This  did 
not  d'lfPer  from  a  chair  (KoBedpa)  {vid.  Catheoka, 
Sella)  except  in  being  higher,  larger,  and  in  all  re- 
spects more  magnificent.*  On  account  of  its  eleva- 
tion, it  was  always  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
footstool  {suhselliumf  vironodtov^  Alt.  ^puvtsvy  Ion. 
'^pijwi*).  Besides  a  variety  of  ornaments,  espe- 
cially nails  or  studs  of  silver,  bestowed  upon  the 
throne  itself,  it  was  often  covered  with  beautiful  and 
splendid  drapery.^  (Vid.  Tapes  )  The  accompa- 
nying woodcut  shows   two  gilded  thrones    wiib 


cushions  and  drapery,  represented  on  paintings 
found  at  Resina.*  These  were  intended  to  be  the 
thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  helmet  on  the  one  and  the  dove  on  the  other. 

All  the  greater  gods  were  sometimes  represente*^ 
as  enthroned,  especially  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Veous 
Minerva,  Diana,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Neptune,  jEscula- 
pius,  and  Apollo.  This  was  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  mortals,  and  more  particularly 
in  Asia,  as  in  the  case  of  Xerxes*  and  of  the  Pax- 
thians.^*  When  the  sitting  statue  of  the  god  was 
colossal,  the  throne  was,  of  course,  great  in  propor- 
tion, and  consequently  presented  a  very  eligible  field 
for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  painting.  As  early 
as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Bathycles  of 
Magnesia  thus  decorated  the  throne  of  the  Amy 
clean  Apollo.  Instead  of  legs,  it  was  sustained 
both  before  and  behind  by  four  statues,  representing 
two  Graces  and  two  Hours.  It  was  elevated  upon 
a  basement  (fiuOpov).  Being  of  the  size  of  a  con- 
siderable temple,  and  open  all  round  so  that  persons 
might  walk  under  it,  it  was  covered  with  has- re 
lie&  both  outside  and  inside.  Not  less  than  fifty  ui 
sixty  mythological  subjects  were  thus  displayed  in 
separate  compartments,  besides  many  distinct  fig- 


1.  (Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  viii.,  52.— Arirtot.,  11.  A.,  u..  IS.— U 
ib.,  Ti.,  29.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  ▼.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  H  A..  %ni 
5.)— 3.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P..  iii.,©.— Id.  ib.,  it.,  1.-  4  Jrjo*.  Ap 
pend.,  a.  ▼.)— 4.  (Ariatot.,  U.  A.,  ix., 32.— .Elian,  N.  A.,  vi..» 

I  —Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 5.  (Alhen..  t.,  p.  192,  f.>  — «.  (Hq«b 
n  ,  xiv.,  240.— Od..  1.,  131.— Ib.,  x.,  315.)-7.  (Hon  ,  Oi..  jm 

I  150.)— 8.  (Ant.  d'ErcoI.,  L,  tav.  29.)— 9.  (Philostr  U,i^,  K 
31  )— 10.  (Claud,  in  iv.  CoE    Venor..  214.) 
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ties  placed  about  it.»  The  throne  of  the  Olympian  i 
Jupiter,  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Panenus,  was 
constructed  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  was  closed  instead  of  being  open  all  round,  and 
consisted  of  the  most  valuable  materials,  viz.,  ivo- 
•y,  ebony,  gold,  and  precious  stones.*  As  a  chair 
for  common  use  was  sometimes  made  to  hold  two 
persons,"  and  a  throne  shared  by  two  potentates 
(didpov*),  so  two  divinities  were  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  same  throne.*  Besides  those 
belonging  to  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  thrones 
of  monarchs  were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  tem- 
ples as  DONARIA.* 

Tho  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  fictile  vase 


in  ihe  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  represents  Juno 
scaled  on  a  splendid  throne,  which  is  elevated,  like 
Ihose  already  described,  on  a  basement.  She  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
with  a  view  to  the  celebrated  contest  for  beauty  on 
Mount  Ida.  Mercury  is  distinguished  by  his  Tala- 
RiA,  his  Caducbus,  and  his  petasus  thrown  behind 
his  back  and  hanging  by  its  string.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  throne  is  the  representation  of  a  tigress 
or  panther. 

The  elevated  seat  used  by  a  schoolmaster  was 
called  his  throne.' 

♦THUS.       (  Vid.  LlBANOTUS.) 

*THYA  (iWa,  i^ta,  tavern),  a  species  of  tree, 
the  timber  of  which  was  fragrant.  "  Botanical 
authorities  agree  in  referring  it  to  the  Arbor  vita ; 
that  is,  either  to  the  Thya  aphylla  according  to 
Stackhouse,  or  the  Thya  arttcutala  according  to 
Sprengei.     Most  probably  it  is  the  ^iov  of  Homer."* 

♦THYITES  LAPIS.  "Galen,"  says  Adams, 
"  describes  the  Thyites  of  Dioscorides  as  being  of  a 
greenish  colour,  like  jasper.  It  would  appear  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  turquoise^  but  not  the  kind  in  com- 
mon use.  It  is  the  callais  of  Pliny,  and  hence  the 
lurquoise  is  called  by  Fisher  and  Jameson  callaite.*'* 

•THYMALLUS  l&vfiaXXoch  a  species  of  fish,  the 
Salmo  ThymalliiSy  L.,  called  in  English  the  Grayling 
!»r  Umber.  "  The  Umbra  of  Ausonius  would  ap- 
>ear  to  have  been  a  variety  of  it.  Artedi  makes  the 
^vfioKTiOQ  to  have  been  a  species  of  Coregcnus ;  but 
the  learned  writer  of  the  article  on  Ichtliyology  in 
(he  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  and  Schneider,  in  his 
commentary  on  ^Eiian,  rank  it  as  a  species  of  Salm- 
on. Daniell  says  that  the  name  Thymallus  is  given 
to  this  fish  on  account  of  an  imaginary  scent  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  resembling  thyme,  and  that  it  is 


I.  (Paus.,  iii.,  18,  4  6~I9,  «  4.— Heyne,  Ant.  Aafgfttze,  i.,  p.  1- 
n4.)-2.  (Panii.,  v.,  II,  ^  2-4.)-3.  (Horn.,  U.,  lii.,  424.-Od., 
xni.,  330.)— 4.  (Dorisap.  Athen.,i.,p.  17,/.)— 5.  (Paus.,  vtij.,37, 
^  2.)-6.  (Paaa.,  ii.,  19,  M;  r.,  12,  «  3.)- 7.  (Bniuck,  Anal.,ii., 
117.;— 8.  (Theochroiit.,  H.  P.,  i  ,9.— IJ.  ib..  iii.,  4  )— 9.  (Dio»- 
»or..  v..  IM.— Plin..  il.  N.,  xxxrii.,  t\^  —Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.j 


more  appropriately  called  Umbra,  f  *om  its  being  so 
swift  in  summer  as  to  disappeai  like  a  passing 
shadow.*'* 

♦THYMBRA  {^vfi6pa\  a  plant.  "Stackhouse 
seems  to  be  the  only  authority  who  refers  it  to  the 
Thymbra  capitata ;  aJl  the  others  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  the  Satureia  Thymbra,  or  Savory.  Aristophanes 
alludes  to  the  use  of  savory  as  a  condiment."* 

♦THYMELiEA  {dvfjieXaia).  "Modern  botanists," 
says  Adams,  "  by  a  frequent  change  of  names,  have 
occasioned  some  difficulty  in  determining  accurate- 
ly to  which  genus  and  species  the  &viie?.aia  is  to  be 
referred.  It  was  most  probably  the  Daphne  Cnidium, 
or  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  Botanists  call  this  tribe 
of  plants  Thymdea,  The  fruit  of  the  i^^eAa/a  is 
usually  nam^  kokkoq  Kvidioc.^'^ 

TH YM'ELE  {^fieXv),    ( VU.  Theatrum,  p.  968. 

♦THYMUS  (tW^f ),  the  Thymus  vulgaris,  or  Com 
mon  Garden  Thyme,  according  to  most  authorities 
Matthiolus  alone  suggests  that  it  is  the  Thymus 
Creticus,  which  is  the  Satureia  capitata,  L.* 

♦THYNNUS  (tJwvoc),  a  fish,  the  Scomber  Thyn- 
nus,  L.,  Spanish  Mackerel,  Albicore,  or  Tunny-fish. 
According  to  Coray,  its  French  name  is  Thorr 
'*  The  tunny  is  one  of  the  largest  sea  fishes.  Aris 
totle  speaks  of  an  old  individual  which  weighed  fif 
leen  talents,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  which 
measured  two  cubits  and  a  palm  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  caudal  fin.  This  measure,  too,  is  a 
correction  of  Gaza's  in  his  first  editions,  and  after 
Pliny.  The  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of  Aris 
totle  say  five  cubits,  and  Hardouin,  always  prone  to 
paradox,  believed  that  it  was  Pliny  who  ought  to 
have  been  corrected.  Five  cubits  for  this  part 
would  give  a  length  of  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  feet  for  the  entire  fish.  The  fishery  of  the 
tunny  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Euthyde- 
mus  even  attributes  some  verses  to  Hesiod,  in  which 
he  describes  the  trade  and  exportation  of  it.  Bui 
A  then  sens,  who  quotes  them,  proves,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  must  of  necessity  have  been  the 
production  of  a  much  later  p|oet.  It  was  more  es- 
pecially at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, at  the  places  where  this  sea  contracts  its  chan- 
nel, and  where  the  migratory  fishes  are  forced  to 
come  more  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  thai 
the  largest  tunny-fisheries  took  place.  In  the  East 
the  Black  Sea  presented  these  fish  with  an  abundant 
degree  of  aliment,  in  consequence  of  the  number  ol 
rivers  which  run  into  it.  They  repaired  thither  in 
crowds  in  the  spring-time  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, and  Aristotle  even  believed  that  they  did  not 
multiply  elsewhere.  They  remained  there  during 
the  summer,  and  it  was  on  their  passage  to  the 
Bosporus  that  such  rich  captures  were  made  of 
them.  According  to  the  very  detailed  account  of 
Strabo,  their  reproduction  took  place  in  the  Palua 
Maeotis.  They  followed  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  first  were  taken  at  Trebizonde  and  Pharna- 
cia ;  but  they  were  then  but  small.  At  Sinope  they 
had  already  attained  a  size  large  enough  for  salting ; 
and  that  town,  built  upon  an  isthmus,  and  admirar 
bly  situated  for  this  fishery,  derived  immense  profitf 
from  it.  But  it  was  more  especially  the  city  of 
Byzantium  that  was  enriched  by  this  fish.  Th^- 
shoals  of  them  that  entered  into  the  Bosporus,  neai 
Ghalcedon,  met  with  a  white  rock  which  terrified 
them,  and  induced  them  to  turn  on  the  side  of  By- 
zantium, and  to  enter  into  the  bay  which  now  forms 
the  port  of  Constantinople.  This  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  fish  still  arrives  at  Constantinople  at  the 
present  day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancients.    Gylliui 

1.  (JSlian,  N.  A.,  xiv..  22.— Id.  ih.,  xii.,  49.-DanidI,  Run^ 
Sporu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  246.)— 9.  (Theophrast.,  C.  ^\,  iv.,  3.— Di<» 
cor.,  hi.,  39.— Arirtoph.,  Nub.,  1. 450.— Adam»,  Append.,  s.  v.J— 
3.  (Dioscor..  iv.,  170.— Paul.  iEgin.,  vii.,  J.— Ad.'uns,  An[<nd 
s.  T.)— 4.  (Tbeoph-  lit.,  II.  P,  W    ?.— Dicscor..  iii.,  38.) 
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f  |/eaks  of  them  in  tenns  well  calculated  to  excite 
astonishment.  The  tunny-fishery  was  still  more 
ancient  in  the  West.  The  Phoenicians  had  estab- 
lished it  very  early  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and 
.')ro8ecuted  it  with  great  activity,  both  without  and 
within  the  columns  of  Hercules.  Accordingly,  we 
ind  the  tunny  appear  on  the  Phoenician  medals  of 
Cadiz  and  Carteia.  From  that  period  this  species 
9f  industry  was  extended  and  perpetuated  along 
these  coasts.  The  salted  preparations  of  fish  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia,  were  considered  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  as  much  more  tender  and 
of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  those  of  Byzanti- 
•jm.  These  preparations,  too,  sold  at  a  higher  price. 
Their  savoury  quality  was  attributed  to  the  quantity 
jf  acorns  which  fell  from  a  small  species  of  oak 
very  common  on  these  coasts ;  and  the  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
Itself  that  the  oaks  grew  which  produced  these 
acorns,  but  which,  in  aU  probability,  are  nothing  but 
fucus.  The  tunnies  which  removed  farther  towards 
ihe  Straits  of  Gibraltar  became  more  and  more  thin, 
because  they  no  longer  found  this  sort  of  aliment. 
Strabo,  in  his  Geography,  carefully  marks  the  places 
where  men  were  stationed  to  give  notice  of  the  arri- 
val of  these  fish,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  is  done 
in  our  own  times.  These  stations  were  called  t^vv- 
ooKOTTelaf  'look-out  places  for  tunnies.'  The  fish- 
ery was  carried  on  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
in  our  days.  The  description  given  us  by  JElmn  of 
tliat  which  took  place  along  the  coasts  of  the  £ux- 
ine  entirely  resembles  what  is  reported  by  Duhamel 
jf  the  tunny-fishery  as  practised  at  Collioure.  Par- 
ticular names  were  given  to  the  tunnies  of  different 
ages.  The  ScordyloL,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  Byzan- 
tium, Av^isy  was  the  young  tunny,  when  it  first  is- 
sued from  the  Euxine  Sea  in  autumn.  The  PeU- 
my»  was  the  tunny  in  a  more  advanced  age,  when 
it  returned  to  that  sea  in  the  spring.  The  very 
large  tunnies  bore  the  name  of  Orycniy  and  there 
were  some  so  gigantic  as  to  have  been  ranged 
among  the  cetacea.  These  large  orycniy  accordmg 
to  Dorion  in  Athenaeus,  were  considered  to  come 
from  the  ocean.  This  was  the  reason  why  there 
were  aiore  of  them  near  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  in 
the  Tuscan  Sea,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  did 
not  return  into  the  more  Eastern  seas.  In  modem 
times,  the  tunny-fishery,  without  having  diminished 
m  product,  is  almost  concentrated  in  the  interior  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  no  longer  carried  on  upon 
a  grand  scale  at  Constantinople,  nor  on  the  Black 
Sea,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  those 
fine  countries.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
without  the  Straits,  were  supported  for  a  longer 
time.  Those  of  Conil,  near  Cadiz,  and  of  the  caa- 
tle  of  Sara,  near  Cape  Spartel,  were  particularly 
celebrated,  and  produced  great  revenues  to  the 
Dokes  of  Medina  and  Sidonia,  their  privileged  pro- 
prietors. More  than  five  hundred  men  were  em- 
ployed in  them ;  but  they  are  now  fallen  into  decay, 
partly  through  bad  management,  and  partly,  as  is 
said,  because  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Lis- 
bon in  1755,  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
and  determined  the  tunnies  to  seek  in  preference 
the  shores  of  Africa.  At  the  preseiit  day,  it  is  in 
Catalonia,  in  Provence,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Li- 
guria,  that  this  fishery  is  most  actively  carried  on, 
and  yields  the  most  abundant  results."^ 

THYRSUS  (tW/wTOf),  a  pole  carried  by  Bacchus, 
and  by  Satyrs,  Maenades,  and  others  who  engaged 
in  Bacchic  festivities  and  rites.'  {Vid.  Dionysia, 
p.  363.)  It  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the  apple 
of  the  pine  or  fir-cone  (icwvo^opof*),  that  tree  {izevKfi) 
being  dedicated  to  Bacchus  in  consequence  of  the 

1.  (Gnnith's  Cuvier,  toI.  x.,  p.  335,  dec.)— 2.  (Alhen.,  xiv., 
931,  a.— Yell.  Paterc.,  ii.,  83,)— 3.  (Brunck,  Aoal.,  i..  421.) 
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use  of  the  turpentine  which  flowed  from  it,  and  alsr 
of  its  cones  in  making  wine.^  The  monuments  ui 
ancient  art,  however,  most  conmionly  cxhibiL,  in- 
stead of  the  pineapple,  a  bunch  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves,* 
with  grapes  or  berries,  arranged  into  the  form  of  a 
cone.    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  n>afi'W 


ornament,*  shows  the  head  of  a  thyrsus  compos*  d 
of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  surround  .*c 
by  acanthus-leaves.  Very  frequently,  also,  a  whiie 
fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  the  head.  Id 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  96 
where  each  of  the  figures  holds  a  thyrsus  in  hei 
hand.  See  also  the  wood  cut  to  Fun  a  mbulus.*  {Vid 
Instita.)  The  fabulous  history  of  Bacchus  re- 
lates that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  carried  by  him3eU 
and  his  followers  into  dangerous  weapons,  by  con- 
coaling  an  iron  point  in  the  head  of  leaves.*  Henc* 
his  thyrsus  is  called  "a  spear  enveloped  in  vino- 
leaves,'"  and  its  point  was  thought  to  nci.'c  tc 
in3dn6ss  ^ 

TIA'RA  or  TIA'RAS  {riapa  or  riafM^,  Au,  cto- 
6duia*)i  a  hat  with  a  large  high  crown.  This  waj 
the  headdress  which  characterized  the  northwest- 
ern Asiatics,  and  more  especially  the  Armenians.* 
the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,**  as  distiriguished 


from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  hats  titictl  it  '■ 


1.  (Walpole'a  Memoir*,  vol.  i.,  p.  235.)— 2,  (Und,  Mrt^  n 
27,  28.— Proport.,  iii.,  3,  35.)— 3.  (Mon.  Maith.,  ii..  tMb.  ».y- 
4.  (Statiua,  Thcb.,  vii.,  654.)— 5.  (Diod.  Sic,  i:i.,  M.— Id.,  i*., 
4.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  19.)— «.  (Orid,  Met.,  iii.,  667.)-7.  (Hnr.. 
Carm.,  ii.,  19,  8.— Ovid,  Amor.,  iii.,  1,  23.— Id.  ib..  in.,  15,  17.- 
Id.,  Trist.,  IV.,  i.,  43.— Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  2ei.-:Drph..  Hyina. 
xlv.,  5. -Id.,  1.,  8.)— 8.  (Mart*,  ».  v.— Herid.,  v..  49— Id  ,  vr. 
M.— Aristoph.,  Area,  487.)— 9.  (Xen.,  Cyn»p.,  i.,  ^  13.— Siwum 
I  Nero,  13.)— 10.  (Hero'!.,  iii.,  12  — Philoatr.  Sen.,  Imag..  v  SI  - 
Plant.,  Pera.,  iv.,  2,  2.) 
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^ead,  or  had  only  a  low  crown.  The  Mysian  hat, 
or  "  Phrygian  bonnet,"  as  it  io  now  called  (vid.  Pi- 
Lsu.-,  p.  778),  was  a  kind  of  tiara,^  formed  with 
lappets  to  be  tied  under  the  chin,*  and  dyed  purple.* 

The  King  of  Persia  wore  an  erect  tiara,  while 
those  of  his  subjects  were  soft  and  flexible,  falling 
on  one  side.^  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
splendid  colours  of  his  tiara,*  and  by  a  Diadema 
which  encircled  it,  and  which  was  variegated  with 
white  spots  upon  a  blue  ground.  The  Persian  name 
7n  this  regal  headdress  was  cidaris*  (jcMaotr  or  xlra- 
txr').  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  cidaris  cs 
represented  on  a  gem  in  the  lloyal  Cabinet  at  Paris, 
and  supposed  by  Gavins  to  be  worn  by  a  sovereign 
of  Armenia.*  From'  a  very  remote  period'  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  tiar'a  of  the  King  of  Persia  has 
been  commonly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewelry. 

TIBIA  {av}.6c)f  a  Pipe,  the  commonest  musical 
mstniment  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
very  frequently  a  hollow  cane  perforated  with  holes 
in  the  proper  places.^*  In  other  instances  it  was 
made  of  somo  kind  of  wood,  especially  box,  and 
was  bored  with  a  gimlet  {tcrebrato  buxo^^).  The 
Phoenicians  used  a  pipe,  called  gingrus  or  avXdf 
yiyypatvo^,  which  did  not  exceed  a  span  in  length, 
and  was  made  of  a  small  reed  or  straw.^*  The  use 
of  the  same  variety  in  Egypt  is  proved  by  specimens 
in  the  Biitish  Museum,  which  were  discovered  in 
dii  Egyptian  tomb. 

When  a  single  pipe  was  used  by  itself,  the  per- 
former upon  it,  as  well  as  the  instrument,  was  call- 
ed fno/iflu/o*,"  fi6vav7^.^*  Thus  used,  it  was  much 
in  fashion  at  Alexandrea.**  When  its  size  became 
considerable,  and  it  was  both  strengthened  and 
adorned  by  the  addition  of  metallic  or  ivory  rings,** 
it  must  have  been  comparable  to  the  flageolet,  or 
oven  to  the  clarionet  of  modem  times.  Among  the 
▼arietlds  of  the  single  pipe,  the  most  remarkable 
were  tho  bagpipe,  the  performer  on  which  was 
called  utrieularius^''  or  dcr/cavX-^f,**  and  the  a^X^TrXo- 
vtof  or  irXaylavXogi**  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
had  a  mouthpiece  inserted  into  it  at  right  angles. 
Its  form  is  shown  in  a  restored  terminal  statue  of 
Pan  in  the  Townley  collection  of  the  British  Muse- 
um. Pan  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  kind  of 
tibia,**  as  well  as  of  the  fistula  or  Syrinx. 

But  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  much 
more  usual  to  play  On  two  pipes  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  a  performance  on  this  instrument  {tibicini- 
um*^)^  even  when  executed  by  a  single  person,  was 
called  canere  or  cantare  libiis.**  This  act  is  exhibit- 
ed in  very  numerous  works  of  ancient  art,  and  often 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  two 
pipec.  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  not  connected,  as 
some  have  supposed,  by  a  common  mouthpiece. 
We  see  this  more  especially  in  two  beautiful  paint- 
ings, which  were  found  at  Resina  and  CivitA  Vec- 
chia,  and  which  represent  Marsyas  teaching  the 
young  Olympus  to  play  on  the  double  pipe.**  The 
tibia  pares  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  found 
with  a  lyre  in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  ce- 
dar.   Their  length  is  about  15  inches.    Each  of 

1.  (Vlrp.,  ^n.,  Tii.,  347.— Sorrioa  ad  loc.— Sen.,  Thymt.,  !▼., 
1,  40,  41.— Philostr.  Jan.,  Imag.,  8)— 2.  (Jut.,  vi.,  516.~V»1. 
clac.,  VI.,  700.)— a  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  181.)— 4.  (Ilerod.,  vii.,  61.— 
ICcn.,  Auab.,  ii.,  5,  4  23.  —Id.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3,  ^  13.  —  Schol.  ia 
4nstoph  ,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Themist.,  Oral.,  2,  p.  30,  e. ;  24,  p.  306,  e.) 
'^.  (Curt.,  iii.,  8.)— 7.  (St»bo,  xi.,  12,  <t  9.— Pollux,  vii.,  ^  58.) 
—8.  (Recueil  d  Ant.,  t.  ii.,  p.  124.)— 9.  (Machyl,  Pen.,  668.)— 
m  (Plin.,  H.  N.,xvi.,  36,  8.66.— Athen.,  iv.,p.  182.)— 11.  (Ovid, 
>  vt.,  vi.,  697  )— 12.  (Athen.,  iv.,  jv  174,  /.— Festue,  s.  v.  Gin- 
friator.)— la  'Mart.,  xiv.,  64.)— 14.  (Bran-ik,  Anal.,  i.,  484.)— 
I».  (Atbrai.,  iv.,  p.  174,  A.)— 16.  (Ilor.,  Epist.  ad  Pis.,  302-205. 
-Propert.,  iv.,  6,  8.)— 17.  (Sueton,  Nero,  54.)— 18.  (Onomast.) 
-19.  (Theocr.,  XX.,  29.— Longus,  i.,  2.— Hsliod.,  .A^thiop.,  v.— 
/Slian,  21.  A.,  vi..  19.— Eustath.  in  Horn.,  Ii.,  xviii.,  495.)— 20. 
.D.ufl,  it:.,  7.)-21.  (GelL,  iv.,  13.)— 22,  (GeU.,  xv.,  17.— C.  Nep., 
KV.,  2,  9  1  )>-23.  (A^t.  d'Ercolan.,  i.,  tav.  9;  ui.,  tav.  19.— Com- 
mr*  P.II1R.    X..  30,  ^5.)  I 


them  had  a  separate  mouthpiece  (^^AiJtrffer),  c  id,  bt^ 
sides  the  hole  at  the  end,  it  has  five  holes  a  )*ng  ihf 
top  and  one  underneath.  The  circumstance  oi 
these  three  instruments  being  fomd  together  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  that  they  are  very  com- 
monly mentioned  together  by  ancient  authors ;'  and 
the  reason  of  this  was,  that  performances  on  the 
double  pipe  were  veiy  frequently  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  the  lyre.'  The  mouthpieces  of  the  two 
pipes  often  passed  through  a  Capistrum.  (Vid. 
Phorbeia.)    (See  woodcut,  p.  464.) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pipes  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  modes.  {Vid.  Music,  p.  648.)  About  the 
third  century  B.C.,  Pronomus,  the  Theb^n,  invented 
adjustments  (dpfiTviai)  by  which  the  same  set  of 
pipes  might  be  fitted  to  all  the  modes.*  In  what 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in- 
formed. Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (dXfioi)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  {Vid.  Aulos.)  It  appears 
also  that,  to  produce  the  Phrygian  mode,  the  pipe 
had  only  two  holes  above  {bifori8%  and  that  it  ter- 
minated in  a  horn  bending  upward.*  It  thus  ap- 
proached to  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  produced 
slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes.  The  Lydian  mode 
was  much  quicker,  and  more  varied  and  animating. 
Horace  mentions  "  Lydian  pipes"  as  a  proper  ac- 
companiment when  he  is  celebrating  the  praise  of 
ancient  heroes '  The  Lydians  themselves  used  this 
instrument  m  leading  their  troops  to  battle;  and 
the  pipes  employed  for  the  purpose  are  distinguished 
by  Herodotus'  as  "male  and  female,"  t.  «.,  proba- 
bly bass  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sexual  difference  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre- 
sponding Latin  terms  are  tibia  dextra  and  sinistra 
{lava^) :  the  respective  instruments  are  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called,  because  the  former  was  more 
properly  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  latter  in  tho 
left.  The  *♦  tibia  dextra''  was  used  to  lead  or  com- 
mence a  piece  of  music,  and  the  ^'sinistra"  followeo 
it  as  an  accompaniment.  Hence  the  former  was 
called  incentiva,  the  latter  succentiwi.*  The  come- 
dies of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the 
pipe,  the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  explain 
the  kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each :  tibiis  paribus^ 
i.  e.f  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode;  tib.  imparibusj 
pipes  in  different  modes;  tib.  duabus  dextris^  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch  ;  tib.  par.  dextris  et  sinistrisj  pipes 
in  the  same  mode,  and  of  both  low  and  high  pitch. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  threefold,  viz.,  at  sacrifices  {tibia  sacrifi- 
ect),  entertainments  (/ttdicrff;"  woodcut,  p.  276),  and 
funerals"  (see  p.  650).  1 .  A  sacrifice  was  common- 
ly attended  by  a  piper  {tibicen;^*  woodcut,  p.  897), 
who  partook  of  the  food  offered,  so  that  "  to  live 
like  a  piper"  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those  who 
maintained  themselves  at  the  expJense  of  other  peo- 
ple.** The  worshipped  of  Bacchus,**  and  still  more 
of  Cybele,  used  the  Phrygian  pipe,  the  music  cf 
which  was  on  this  account  denominated  to  Mtfrpuou 
(rfA^^a.**  2.  At  public  entertainments  the  tibicines 
wore  tunics  reaching  down  to  their  feet,**  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  woodcut  at  p.  240.  In  conformity 
with  the  use  of  this  kind  of  music  at  public  festivals, 
a  band  of  tibicines  preceded  a  Roman  general  when 
he  triumphed."  3.  The  gravity  arid  eolemnity  of 
the  Phrygian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  the  wor 
ship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  be  used  at  fu 


I.  (Pind.,  01.,  ill.,  9 ;  xi.,  97,  98.-r«th.,  iv.,  30,  ed.  B5ckh.- 
1  Cor.,  xiv.,  7.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  ix.,  5.)-3.  (Pans.,  ix.,  12,  S 
4.— Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  631,  c.)-4.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  iv.,  617-«20.)— 5 
(Ttbull.,  ii.,  1,  86,r-Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  533.)  — 6.  (Carm.,  iv.,  13. 
30.)— 7.  (i.,  17.)— 8.  (Plin.,  1.  6.)— 0.  (Varro,  D«  Re  Rust.,  i., 
2.)— 10.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (Ovid,  Fast,,  vi.,  657.)— 12.  (Vanw. 
De  Re  Ruat.,  iii..  17.)— 13.  luidas,  a.  v.  AiAiyn}^.— Arittopli., 
Pax,  952.)— 14.  (Virjf.,  -€n.,  xi.,  737.)— 15.  (Pans.,  x.,  30,  «  5.' 
—16.  (Ovid,  FuRt.,  VI.,  666.)— 17.  (Flora*,  ii.,  %) 
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lorals.*  The  pipe  was  tho  instrument  principally 
jsed  to  regulate  the  dance  {vid.  Saltatio),  whether 
jt  sacrifices,  festivals,  or  priyate  occasions  in  do- 
mestic life  ;*  by  means  of  it,  also,  the  rowers  kept 
lime  in  a  trireme.' 

Notwithstanding  the  established  use  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  regarded,  more 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  as  an  inelegant  instru- 
ment, greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre.*  Horace,  how- 
ever, represents  Clio  as  performing,  according  to 
circumstances,  either  on  the  lyre  or  the  pipe  ;*  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by  no  means  confined 
anciently,  as  it  is  with  us,  to  the  male  sex,  but  that 
avXjjToiieCt  or  female  tibicines,  were  very  common.^ 
The  Thebans  always  esteemed  this  instrument,  and 
excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of  it.^ 

TIBI'CEN.     (Fid.  Tibia.) 

-^TGNI IMMITTENDI  SERVITUS.     ( Vid,  Skr- 

VITUTES,   p.  878.) 

♦TIGRIS  {Tiypic)y  the  Tiger,  or  Felis  Tigris,  L. 
''  The  Greeks  would  appear  to  have  got  acquainted 
with  the  tiger  during  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia,  for  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Accord- 
ing to  Varro,  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Arme- 
nian language,  and  signifies  an  arrow  or  a  rapid 
river."* 

♦TIKT'OI  Aie'Ol  (tUtoi  7.tBoL),  Prolific  Stones. 
"By  prolific  or  pregnant  stones,"  says  Adams, 
'*  were  meant  stones  containing  a  nucleus  within, 
such  as  the  eagle-stone.  (Kt<i.  Abtites.)  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  it  thus  :  aeriTfjc  ^i)o^  (if  iripov  kyK-v- 
uwv  XWov  vjrdo;fwv.  These  stones  were  at  one  time 
famous  for  their  reputed  powers  in  aiding  delivery, 
preventing  abortions,  &.c. ;  but  this  superstitious  be- 
lief appears  to  have  been  of  later  origin  than  the 
age  of  Theophrastus."" 

♦TIL'IA.     iViJ.  Puilvra.) 

TIM  EM  A  {TifififM).  The  penalty  imposed  in  a 
Li>urt  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  in  a  civil  action,  received  the 
.idme  of  Tifijf/ja,  because  they  were  estimated  or  as- 
iessed  according  to  the  injury  which  the  public  or 
the  individual  might  respectively  have  sustained. 
The  penalty  was  either  fixed  by  the  judge,  or  mere- 
ly declared  by  him  according  to  some  estimate  made 
before  the  cause  came  into  court.  In  the  first  case 
the  trial  was  called  iiyuv  TifiijTd^f  in  the  second 
case,  dywv  aTc/i^Tog,  a  distinction  which  applies  to 
civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that,  on  a  criminal  charge,  two  in- 
quiries have  to  be  made :  first,  whether  the  defend- 
ant is  guilty  ;  secondly,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not.  In  some  cases  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  thought  that  the  judge  ought  to 
have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  cases  of  murder  and 
high  treason,  sentence  of  death  was  imposed  by  the 
law  and  only  pronounced  by  the  judge  {vid.  Phonos, 
Prooosia),  and  in  many  other  cases  the  punishment 
was  likewise  fixed  by  the  law.  But  where  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  offence  could  not  be  foreseen  by 
the  lawgiver,  or  it  might  so  far  vary  in  its  character 
and  circumstances  as  to  admit  of  many  degrees  of 
culpability,  it  might  be  desirable  or  even  necessary 
to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  The  law  then  directed  that  the  same  court 
which  passed  sentence  on  the  culprit  should  forth- 
with impose  the  penalty  which  his  crime  deserved. 


;.  ^Statiut,  Theb.,  vi.,  120.— Comparo  Joseph.,  B.  J.,  iii.,  8, 
6.— St.  Malth.,  ix.,  23.)— 2.  (Herod.,  vi.,  129.)— 3.  (Max.  Tyr., 
J3.)_4.  (Plutarch,  Alcib.,p.351.— Cell.,  N.  A.,xv.,  17.— Arirtot., 
Polit.,  ▼Hi.,  6.)— 5.  (Carni.,  i.,  12,  2.— Compare  Phjloat.  Sen., 
Imag.,  ii.,  5.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.,  1.— Ilor.,  Epist.,  i.,  14,  25.) 
—7.  (Anthol.,  ed.  Jacobs,  ii.,  033.)— «.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  27. 
^Adanis,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  xi.— Ad- 
ftn.8,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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Thus,  i.  the  vofiog  (f6peu>^y^  it  is  enacted :  <7e«  da 
Karayvift  if  ifXtaiay  Tifjulru  ire/u  uvrov  nttpaxmfxo^ 
6tov  av  oo^y  a^ioc  elvai  tradetv  r)  afforxcot,  where 
unoTiaai  refers  to  pecuniary  penalties,  tzadtlv  to  any 
other  sort  of  penalty,  as  death,  imprisonment,  &c. 
Sometimes  a  special  provision  was  made  as  to  tli^ 
means  of  enforcing  the  punishment ;  as  in  the  Jawr 
last  cited,  and  also  in  the  laws  in  Demosthenes,*  i\ 
is  declared  that,  if  a  fine  be  *mposcd,  the  party  shall 
be  imprisoned  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  causes,  the  sertence  by  which  the  court 
awarded  redress  to  the  injured  party  would  var> 
according  to  the  nature  of  bis  complaint.  Where 
he  sought  to  recover  an  estate  in  land,  or  a  house, 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  horse,  a  slave,  no- 
thing farther  was  required  than  to  determine  to 
whom  the  estate,  the  house,  or  the  thing  demand- 
ed, of  right  belonged.  (Vid,  Heres,  Gbeek;  OIKI- 
A2;  AIKH.)  The  same  would  be  the  case  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt,  xp^ovc  dUijf  where  a  certain  sura  was 
demanded ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  plaintiff  bad 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at  the 
trial  no  question  was  made  as  to  the  amount,  but 
the  dispute  was  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  a  gift,  or 
whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not.  So,  in  an  ac4ioD 
for  breach  of  contract,  if,  by  the  terms  of  the  cof>- 
tract,  a  certain  penalty  had  been  attached  to  its  vi- 
olation, it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  an  inquifv 
of  damages,  they  being  already  liquidated  by  tbe 
act  of  the  parties  themselves.'  In  these  and  many 
other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  arifiriTo^.  On  the 
other  hand,  wherever  the  damages  were  in  theii 
nature  unliquidated,  and  no  provision  had  been  niade 
concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  they  were  to  be  assessed  by  ilia 
d  leasts. 

The  following  was  the  course  of  proceeding  :.a 
the  Tifi^Tol  uyuvec- 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosecution  tbe 
defendant  had  been  found  guilty.  The  superintcrnd- 
ing  magistrate  then  called  upon  the  prosecutor  to 
say  what  punishment  he  proposed  to  be  inflicted  on 
him,  and  what  he  had  to  say  thereupon.  The  bill 
of  indictment  {iyK?^vfia)  was  always  superscribed 
with  some  penalty  by  the  person  who  preferred  it. 
He  was  said  itriyiydipeadai  rlfoifia,  and  the  penalty 
proposed  is  called  tiriypofifia^  We  find  also  tbe 
expressions  iiruyeiv  rifirina,  TtfiuaBcu  rCt  ^evywTL^ 
TifiVfTiv  irouiaBai.  When  a  charge  was  brought,  not 
by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a  magistrate  ex  offi- 
cio, the  law  required  him  in  like  manner  to  write 
down  the  penalty  which  he  thought  the  case  merit- 
ed.^ The  prosecutor  was  now  called  upon  to  sup- 
port the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  mount  the  platform  and  address  the  dt- 
casts  {avaSalvetv  elg  rifiti/za). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  likely 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  or  incense  the  dicasts 
against  his  opponents.  He  was  not  bound*  how- 
ever, to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  in  the  bi|],  hot 
might,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consent  of  the  coartx 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  demanded  be- 
fore. This  was  often  done  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  himself  or  of  his  friends  *,  sometimes  from 
motives  of  humanity,  and  sometimes  from  pradcB- 
tial  considerations.  If  the  accused  submitted  to 
the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other  side,  there 
was  no  farther  dispute ;  if  he  thought  it  too  severe, 
he  made  a  counter  proposition,  naming  the  penally 
(commonly  some  pecuniary  fine)  which  he  conskl 
ered  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  He  was 
then  said  avriTifiuffdeu  or  tavTu  rtfiaaOat*     He  wat 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  629. >-2.  (o.  Timocr.,  733.)—$.  (H^  « 
Dionys..  12*J1,  i29«.  et  ai^m.)— 4.  (Id.,  c.  Nanaim.,  965.)-^ 
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aiiowed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of  pun^ 
ishment ;  to  say  what  he  could  in  extenuation  of 
his  offence,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  his  judges. 
This  was  frequently  done  for  him  by  his  relatives 
and  frienJs ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  who 
thought  himself  in  peril  of  life  or  freedom,  to  pro- 
duce his  wife  and  children  in  court  to  excite  com- 
passion.' After  both  parties  had  been  heard,  the 
dicasts  were  called  upon  to  give  their  verdict. 

Here  occurs  a  question  about  which  there  has 
been  much  difTerence  of  opinion,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  detennine  with  any  certainty,  viz., 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  this  verdict,  w^ere 
confined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimates  of  the 
opposing  parties,  or  whether  they  had  a  discretion 
to  award  what  pnnishment  they  pleased.  Without 
entering  upon  any  controversial  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing appears  to  the  writer  the  most  probable  view 
cf  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  among 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penalty  to 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.  (Ftrf.  Psephos.)  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  controlling  the 
parties  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
*aw  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  the  parties  to  submit  widely  different  estimates 
to  the  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  alternative  but 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  other.  Many  passages 
in  the  orators  are  opposed  to  such  a  view,  and  es- 
pecially the  words  of  Demosthenes.* 

The  course  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows.  The  prosecutor  usually  superscribed  his 
indictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of.  In  the 
c:ourse  of  the  trial,  there  might  be  various  indications 
in  the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  disposition  to  favour 
^ne  side  or  the  other.  They  often  exhibited  their 
feelings  by  vehement  gestures,  clamour,  interrup- 
tion, and  questioning  of  the  parties.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  speakers  to  make  allusions  to  the 
punishment  before  the  first  verdict  had  been  given.* 
All  this  enabled  both  parties  to  feel  the  pulse  of  (he 
cjourt  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  second  ver- 
dict. If  the  prosecutor  saw  that  the  dicasts  were 
greatly  incensed  against  his  opponent,  and  he  him- 
self was  not  mercifully  inclined,  he  would  persist  in 
asking  for  the  highest  penalty.  If  he  was  himself 
disposed  to  be  merciful,  or  thought  that  the  dicasts 
were,  he  would  relax  in  his  demand.  Similar  views 
would  prevent  the  defendant  from  asking  for  too 
small  a  penalty,  or  would  induce  him  to  effect  a 
compromise  (if  possible)  with  his  opponent.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  prosecutor  to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any 
time  before  the  magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to 
divide ;  but  not  after,  without  the  consent  of  the 
court.*  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring  to  come 
to  an  arrangement,  the  court  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  petitions  addressed  by  the 
defendant  or  his  friends  to  the  prosecutor  were 
made  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts.  As  to  the 
suggested  explanation  of  rifi^v  rrpf  fzaxpav^  see 
PsKPHos.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous 
offences,  or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
state,  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the '  opposing  parties  ;   but   in  ordinary 

1.  (Democth.,  c.  Mid.,  573,  575 ;  c.  Aristocr.,  703.-1)6  Fait. 
Litg.,  431,  434;  c.  Oiietor.,  878;  c  Aphob.,  834.  —  Aristoph.. 
Veni.,  560.)— 5.  (c.  Tiroocr.,  737.)— 3.  (Mach.,  c.  Ttmarch.,  13 ; 
I>«  Fals.  Leg.,  48,  ed.  Stoph.- Demnath.,c.  Mid.,  593  ;  c  Bz- 
at.  de  Dot..  1032,  1024  ;  c.  Spud..  1033  ;  c.  Marsrt..  1060 ;  c. 
8teph.,  1198.— Platnrr,  Proc.  nnd  Klasr.,  i.,  384.)— 4.  (Demnath., 
-    Ni-wt.,  1358,  1254  ;  c.  Theocrin..  1343  ;  c.  Nensr.,  1347.) 


I  cases,  a  public  prosecutor  was  looked  on  by  Ihe 
>  Athenians  much  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  especially 
I  where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some  penalty  given 
I  by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When  the  parties  couk 
I  not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts,  after  hearing  what 
each  of  them  had  to  say,  divided  on  their  respective, 
propositions,  and  the  majority  of  votes  determined 
the  penalty.* 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  ha/c 
led  to  injustice  occasionally,  but  was,  perhaps,  M:e 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  witlk  so  large  a 
number  of  judges.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Hip^mda- 
mus  of  Miletus  (who  no  doubt  perceived  the  evib 
of  this  system)  proposed  that  the  verdict  should  not 
be  given  by  ballot  (Sia  ifnjtpo^piac),  but  that  each 
judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  with  a  special  state- 
ment of  his  opinion  ;  upon  which  proposal  Aristotle 
remarks,  that  its  effect  would  be  to  make  each 
judge  a  SiainjTTj^ :  that  it  was  an  object  with  most 
of  the  ancient  lawgivers  that  the  judges  should  not 
confer  with  each  other  (KoivoXoyuvrat),  and  then  he 
comments  on  the  confusion  that  would  arise  if  the 
judge  were  allowed  to  propose  a  penalty  different 
from  that  submitted  to  him  by  the  parties  * 

As  a  general  rule,  only  one  penalty  could  be.  im- 
posed by  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.*  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  cm- 
powered  the  jury  to  impose  an  additional  penalty 
{irpoarififffia)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the 
proposition  emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishmrnt  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  wes  said 
TTpoffTifiiiaHcu,  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon  a  di- 
vision) they  adopted  his  proposal,  were  said  rri^ffri- 
fi^v*  We  may  observe,  that  the  preposition  npo^ 
in  the  verb  irpoorifmv  does  not  always  imply  that  a 
second  penalty  is  imposed,  but  is  sometimes  used 
with  reference  to  other  matters,  as  in  Demosthenes.* 

In  private  actions,  the  course  of  proceeding  wiH» 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  damages  was  much 
the  same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  plaintiff's  demand  was  made  up  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  he  wouM 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify 
ing  the  items,  dec,  instead  of  including  them  in  one 
gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ed the  fairer  method,  and  may  be  compared  to  our 
hill  of  particular  iy  which  the  plaintiff  delivers  to  the 
defendant.*  The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  k':ru6eAia, 
which  was  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded, 
operated  as  a  check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in 
addition  to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed.' 

The  "irpoarifjiijoic  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac 
tions,  except  in  those  where  the  wrongful  act  com- 
plained of  had  the  character  of  a  public  offence,  as 
in  the  diKv  if evdofioprvpiuv.    (Fi</.  Maktyri a.) 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  Athe- 
nians from  public  fines,  see  Bockh.* 

As  to  TlfiTifia  in  the  sense  of  the  raieahle  value  of 
property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  property 
tax,  see  Eisphora. 

TINTINNA'BULUM  (/rcidov).  a  Bell.  Bells 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them,  for 
the  puiposo  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.*  A  guard 
(^Xof)  being  stationed  in  every  tower,  a  ireptToXof 
(see  p.  4()6)  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  portion  of  the 
wall  between  two  towers.    It  was  his  duty  f.  carry 


1.  (Plainer,  Proc.  und  Klagr.,  i,  198-202.— Mcirr,  Alt  Prrc., 
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iUe  bell,  wh..^h  he  received  from  the  guard  Lt  one 
lOwer,  to  deliver  it  to  the  guard  at  the  next  tower, 
and  then  to  return,  so  that  the  bell,  by  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  made  the  circuit  of  the  city.  By  this 
arrangement  It  was  discovered  if  any  guard  was  ab- 
sent from  his  post,  or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in 
consequence  of  being  asleep.  Hence,  to  prove  or 
try  a  person  was  called  KoiSuvi^eiv  ;*  to  perform  the 
Dilioe  of  patnM  was  Kudavo^pelv. 

The  forms  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  the  Mu- 
seuin  at  Naples  are  some  of  the  form  which  we  call 
oell-shaped ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chinese  gong. 
The  bell  fig,  1,  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  a  simple 
disc  of  bell-metal ;  it  is  represented  in  a  painting  as 
hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.'  Figure  2  rep- 
resents a  bell  of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular 
hole  in  the  centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a 
chain.  This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as 
the .  bell  fig.  3,  which  in  form  is  exactly  like  those 
still  commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the 
necks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen.  Fig.  4  is  repre- 
sented on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases,"  as  car- 
ried by  a  man  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  lustration.*  Figure  6  is  a  bell,  or, 
''ather,  7.  collection  of  twelve  bells,  suspended  in  a 


frame,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Antiquarium  at 
Munich.  This  jingling  instrument,  as  well  as  that 
represented  by  fig.  6  •  may  have  been  used  at  sac- 
rifices, in  Bacchanalian  processions,  or  for  lustra- 
tion. Fig.  7  is  a  fragment  o(  ancient  sculpture, 
representing  the  manner  in  which  bells  were  attach- 
ed to  the  collars  of  chariot-horses.* 

♦TIPHE  (t/^),  a  variety  of  the  Triticum  spelta, 
or  Spelt.  "  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,"  says  Adams, 
in  his  commentary  on  Paulus  iEgineta,  "that  the 
Cf/a,  r/0)7,  and  6Xv/>a  of  the  Greeks,  and  far  and 
adoreum  of  the  Romans,  were  all  varieties  of  spelt, 
a  species  of  grain  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
wheat.  Pliny,  it  is  true,  seems  to  distinguish  the 
^ela  from  the  b^vpa^  but  from  the  account  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  give  of  them,  they  would 
appear  decidedly  to  have  been  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  grain.  Spelt,  in  this  country,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  German  wheat."' 


1.  (^lian,  II.  A.,  xti.,  25.)— 2.  (BartoU,  Sep.  Ant.,  13.)— 3. 
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TIROCINinM.    {Vid.  TiKO.) 

TIRO  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
newly-enlisted  soldier,  as  opposed  to  vctermnus,  oue 
who  had  experience  in  war.^  The  mode  of  levying 
troops  is  described  under  Army,  p.  102.  The  a^ 
at  which  the  liability  to  military  service  commenced 
was  17. 

From  their  first  enrolment,  the  Roman  soJdieis, 
when  not  actually  serving  igainst  an  enemy,  were 
perpetually  occupied  in  military  exercUes.  They 
were  exeicised  every  day,"  the  tirones  twice,  in  tfaie 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  veterani  once.  The 
exercises  included  not  only  the  use  of  their  weap- 
ons and  tactics  properly  so  ealled,  but  also  what- 
ever could  tend  to  increase  their  strength  and 
activity,  and  especially  carrying  burdens  and  endc- 
ring  toil.  Vegetius'  enumerates  among  the  exer- 
cises of  the  tirones  marching,  running,  leaping, 
swimming,  carrying  the  shield,  fighting  at  a  post 
(vid.  Palus),  thrusting  with  the  sword  in  preference 
to  striking,  .using  their  armour,  hurling  spears  and 
javelins,  shooting  arrows,  throwing  stones  and  lead 
en  bullets,  leaping  on  and  off  their  horses,  canying 
weights,  fortifying  the  camp,  and  forming  the  line 
of  battle. 

Vegetius  also  gives  rules  for  choosing  tirones 
according  to  their  country,  their  being  rustics  or 
townsmen,  their  age,  stature,  personal  appearance, 
and  previous  occupation.*  But  these  rales  refer 
almost  exclusively  to  the  state  of  things  under  th? 
emperors,  when  the  army,  was  no  longer  recruited 
from  the  citizens  of  Rome,  but  from  the  inhabitapti 
of  the  provinces. 

At  this  period,  the  tiro,  when  approved  as  6t  foi 
the  army,  was  branded  or  tattooed  in  the  hand  wiit 
a  mark  {stigmata ;  puncta  aignorum),  which  Lip.siu» 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  empcror 

The  state  of  a  tiro  was  called  tirocinium. ;  aiMi  a 
soldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  bis  profession  wa« 
then  said  tirocinizim  fonere^  or  deponcre* 

In  civil  life  the  terms  tiro  and  tirocinium  were  ap- 
plied to  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  which 
was  called  tirocinium  fori  {vid.  Too  a),  and  to  the 
first  appearance  of  an  orator  at  the  rostra,  tirocin- 
ium cloquentuB.* 

TITHENI'DIA  {rtBfividia\  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Sparta  by  the  nnrses  who  had  the  care  of  the 
male  children  of  the  citizens.  On  this  occasion  the 
nurses  {nrdai)  carried  the  little  boys  out  of  the  city 
to  the  Temple  of  Artemis  sumamed  Corythalia. 
which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  Ti- 
assus,  in  the  district  of  Cleta.  Here  the  nurses 
sacrificed  sucking  pigs  on  behalf  of  the  children,  and 
then  had  a  feast,  probably  of  the  meat  of  the  vic- 
tims, wiUi  which  they  ate  bread  baked  in  an  ovea 
{jinviToq  upTovi''). 

♦TITHYMALLUS  (rt<W^.Aof),  a  plant.  '*  The 
Ttdvfia},Xoi  are,  without  doubt,  all  referable  to  the 
genus  Euphorbiai  or  Spurge.  Miller,  in  his  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,  describes  71  species  of  spurge. 
The  ;tapa/ciac  is  either  his  2d  or  3d  species,  called 
by  him  Wood  Spurge.  The  fivpTivirxig  is  his  5th 
species,  or  Myrtle-leaved  Spurge.  The  6ev6flo(i'5^i 
is  the  T.  arboreus,  or  the  Euphorbia  dendrotdts,  I. 
The  TrAarv^XAoc  is  the  Euphorbia  platyph^lij,  I. 
The  icvnapiffaiag  is  the  Cypress  Spurge,  mdigenous 
in  Scotland.  The  ijXioaKoiriac  is  the  Eup,  HtL,  or 
Sun  Spurge.  The  tcapoXia^  is  the  Eup.  Parol. 
Besides  these,  the  ancients  have  described  various 
species  of  spurge  under  generic  names,  as  ?udvpif^ 
TreTrX^f,  i9v//eAa<a,  &c.    It  is  deserving  of  remaxiL 


1.  (C«8.,  Bell.  CiT„  iii.,  98.)—%  (Veget.,  i.,  l.)-3.  (i.,  ^1? 
—4.  (i.,  c.  2-8.)— 5.  (JoBtin.  xii.,  4 ;  ix.,  1.— Lipsioa,  De  Miltf 
Rum.  in  Oper.,  iii.,  p.  32,  33,  164,  IQ^^IO?.)— 0.  (SeBM-.^  Pi» 
«ni.,  1.  ii.)— 7.  (Athen.,  ir.,  p.  139.  — CQPipt.-e  Plat.,  Q«.«tf 
Gr,Tii.,  p.  211,  Wyttenb.) 
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that  the  Juctuca  marituf,  of  Celsus  le  tlie  .TapaA<- 

TITIl  SODA'LES,  a  sodalitas  or  college  of 
priests  at  Rome,  who  represented  the  second  tribe 
ef  the  Rimans,  or  the  Titles,  that  is,  the  Sabines, 
who,  after  their  union  with  the  Raaines  or  Latins, 
t^ntinued  to  perform  their  own  ancient  Sabine  sa- 
cra. To  superintend  and  preserve  these,  T.  Tatius 
is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Titii  Sodales.'  In  an- 
other passage,"  Tacitus  describes  this  sacerdotium 
>li  a  somewhat  different  manner,  inasmuch  as  he 
says  that  it  was  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour 
of  King  Tatius,  who,  after  his  death,  was  worship- 
ped as  a  god.  But  this  account  seems  only  to  mean 
that  Romulus,  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  his  late  colleague,  and  made  the 
worship  of  Tatius  a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.  From 
Varro,*  who  derives  the  name  Sodales  Titii  from 
Titiae  aves  which  were  observed  by  these  priests  in 
certain  auguries,  it  appears  that  these  priests  also 
preserved  the  ancient  Sabine  auguries  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  tribes.  During  the  time  of  the 
Republic  the  Titii  Sodales  are  no  longer  mentioned, 
as  the  \%orships  of  the  three  tribes  became  gradual- 
ly united  into  one  common  religion.'  Under  the 
Empire  we  again  meet  with  a  college  of  priests 
Dearing  the  name  of  Sodales  Titii,  or  Titienses,  or 
sacerdotes  Titiales  flaviales ;  but  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sacra  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Titles,  but  were  priests  instituted  to  conduct  the 
worship  of  an  emperor,  like  the  Augustales.*   ( Yid. 

\UOUSTALES.) 

TITIES  or  TITIENSES.    (Vid.  Patricii,  p.  743.) 
TO'KOS.     ( Vid.  Interest  op  Money.) 
TO'KOI  NATTIKOr.    {Vid,  Interest  op  Mon- 
rk-,  p.  546.) 

TOGA  {TTitewoQ),  a  Gown,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal outer  garment  worn  by  the  Romans,  is  de- 
rived by  Varro  from  tcgcre,  because  it  covered  the 
whole  body.'  Gellius*  states  that  at  first  it  was 
^orn  alone  without  the  tunic.  ( Vid.  Tunica.  ) 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  first  origin  of  this 
dress,  which  some  refer  to  the  Lydians,  it  seems  to 
have  been  received  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, for  it  is  seen  on  Etruscan  works  of  art  as  the 
only  covering  of  the  body ;  and  the  toga  pratcxta  is 
^pressly  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
cans.* 

The  toga  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thence  called  togati  or  gens  togata}^ 
It  was  originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  forbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  for- 
eigners." Gradually,  however,  it  went  out  of  com- 
mon use,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Pallium  and 
lacerna,  or  else  it  was  worn  in  public  under  the  la- 
cerna.*^  {Vid.  Lacerna.)  But  it  was  still  used  by 
the  upper  classes,  who  regarded  it  as  an  honourable 
distinction,**  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  clients  when 
they  received  the  Sportula,**  and  in  the  theatre 
pr  at  the  games,  at  least  when  the  '^mprror  was 
present.**  Under  Alexander  Severus,  guests  at  the 
emperor's  table  were  expected  to  appear  in  the 

tOgd»« 

The  form  of  the  toga,  and  the  maniiei  of  wear- 
ing It,  are  matters  which  are  much  disputed,  and 
fihKiut  which,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible, 
with  our  present  information,  to  anive  at  certainty. 

1.  (Theophr..  H.  P.,  ix.,  1 1 .— Diotcor.,  ir.,  ]«2.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a.  V.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  54.)  — 8.  (Hist.,  ii.,  W.)  — 4. 
(Dc  Ling  Lat..  v.,  85,  ed.  Mflller.)  — 5.  (Ambroach,  Stud,  und 
AA'leut.,  p.  192,  Ac.)— 6.  (Gruter,  Inscr.,  xix.,  4 ;  ccciv.,  9  ; 
uwxcTi ,  i.  —  Inscr.  ap.  Murator.,  299,  5.  —  Compare  Lucan, 
Fhan..,  i..  602.)— 7.  (v.,  144,  ed.  MOlIer.)— 8.  (yii.,  12.)— 9.  (Lir., 
i ,  8.— Piin.,  H.  N.,  Yiii.,  48  or  74.— MUllor,  Etroakor,  i.,  p.  262.) 
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PhHipp.,  ii..  30.)— 14.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  125.)— 15.  (Saet.,  Claud.,  6. 

Larapiiil..  Commod.,  16.)— 16.  (Lamprid..  Sever.,  1.) 
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The  form  was  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense,  rcund ; 
semicircular  according  to  Dionysius,*  who  calls  \\ 
nepiSoXaiov  iffiiKVKXiov.  It  serins,  however,  im- 
possible, from  the  way  in  which  it  w&s  worn,  that  it 
could  have  been  always  a  semicircle.  Such  may 
perhaps  have  been  its  form  as  worn  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  when  it  hac'  no  great  fulness ;  but  to 
account  for  the  numerouo  folds  in  which  it  was  al'< 
terward  worn,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  had  a 
greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length,  that  is, 
to  have  been  a  smaller  segment  than  a  semicircle. 
Probably  the  size  of  the  segment  which  the  toga 
formed  (on  which  its  fulness  depended)  was  de- 
termined by  the  fashion  of  the  time  or  the  taste  of 
the  wearer.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  explana- 
tion  of  Quintilian*s  words,*  "  Ipsam  togam  rotandam^ 
et  apte  casam  velitn"  which  could  have  no  mean- 
ing if  nothing  more  were  required  than  to  give  the 
garment  the  very  simple  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
only  other  point  to  be  noticed  respecting  the  form 
of  the  toga  is  the  question  whether,  when  it  came 
to  be  worn  in  many  complicated  folds,  the  art  of  the 
tailor  may  not  have  been  employed  to  keep  these 
folds  in  their  position.  This  question,  however,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
toga. 

On  this  subject  our  principal  information  is  de- 
rived from  Quintilian*  and  Tertullian,*  whose  state- 
ments, however,  refer  to  the  later  and  more  compli- 
cated mode  of  wearing  the  garment,  and  from  stat- 
ues in  Roman  costume. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  sinu3  of  the 
toga.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  garment,  which 
hung  down  in  front  of  the  body  like  a  sling ;  it  will 
be  more  fully  explained  presently. 

We  must  make  a  clear  distinction  i/cineen  the 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the  tofji 
and  the  full  form,  with  many  complicated  folds,  ir 
which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Quintilian*  says  that  the  ancients  had  no  sinxt, 
and  that  aflerward  the  sinuses  were  very  short. 
The  passage  in  Livy'  {sinu  ex  togafactOy  iterum  sinn 
ejffuso)  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  sinus,  technically 
so  called,  but  a  sinus  which  Fabius  made  at  the 
moment  by  gathering  up  some  part  of  his  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  v,  showii 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  taken  from  the  Au 
gustcurriy^  and  represents  a  statue  at  Dre.^>n. 


Let  the  toga,  which  in  this  case  w^in  pnir*<it>i9 
not  far  from  an  exact  semicircle,  he  held  behind  the 
figure,  with  the  curved  edge  downward.  First,  one 
corner  is  thrown  over  the  lef^  shoulder ;  then  the 


1  (Qnintil.,  xi.,  3,  ♦  137. -laid.,  Oriy.,  xix.,S4.>-2.  (iii.,  61.) 
—3.  (xi.,  3,  ft  139.)— 4.  (xi.  3,  ^  137,  &c.)— 5.  (Dc  P.illio.)— § 
(xi.,  3.  ^  137.)— 7.  (xxi.,  18  )-8.  (pi  117  -Becker,  Gallua.Tol 
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fthei  part  ot  the  gaiment  is  placed  on  the  right 
shoulder,  thus  entirely  covering  the  back  and  the 
right  side  up  to  the  neck.  It  is  then  passed  over 
the  front  of  the  body,  leaving  very  little  of  the  chest 
uncovered,  and  reaching  below  nearly  to  the  feet  (in 
the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The  remaining 
end  or  corner  is  then  thrown  back  over  the  left 
shoulder,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  arm.  By  this  arrangement  the  right 
irm  is  covered  by  the  garment,  a  circumstance  no- 
AxA  by  Quint ilian  ;^  but  it  was  occasionally  released 
oy  throwing  the  toga  off  the  right  shoulder,  and 
leaving  it  to  be  supported  on  the  left  alone.  The 
portion  of  the  toga  which,  in  the  figure,  hangs  down 
from  the  chest,  if  it  l)e  a  «7ii(«,  is  certainly  of  the 
kind  described  by  Quintilian  as  perquam  brevis. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  later  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  toga,  and  is  taken  from  an  engraving  in  the 
^u^co  Boihonicn*  of  a  statue  found  at  Herculaneum. 


By  comparing  this  and  other  statues  with  the 
description  of  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  something  like  the 
following : 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  case 
was  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle.  As  before, 
the  curved  side  was  the  lower,  and  one  end  of  the 
garment  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hung  down  in  front,  but  much  lower  than  in  the  for- 
mer case.  This  seems  to  be  the  part  which  Quin- 
tilian* says  should  reach  down  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  the  ankle.  In  our  figure  it  reaches  to 
the  feet,  and  in  some  statues  it  is  even  seen  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  garment  was  then  placed 
over  the  back,  as  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  it ; 
but,  instead  of  covering  the  right  shoulder,  it  was 
brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  front  of 
the  body.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
dress  to  explain.  Quintilian  says  :*  "  Sinus  decen- 
tiiaimuSy  si  aliquanto  supra  imam  togam  fucrit^  nun- 
quam  certe  sit  inferior.  Ille,  qui  sub  humero  dextro 
ad  sinistrum  oblique  ducitur  velut  balteus,  nee  slrangu- 
let  necfluat."  Becker's  explanation  of  this  matter 
seems  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  supposes  that  the 
toga,  when  carried  under  the  right  arm,  was  then 
folded  in  two  parts ;  one  edge  (namely,  the  lower  or 
round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  close  under 
the  arm,  and  drawn,  but  not  tightly,  across  the  cliest 
to  the  left  shoulder,  forming  the  velut  balteus  of 
Quintilian,  while  the  other  part  was  allowed  to  fall 
gracefully  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  forming 
the  fintM,  and  then  the  remaining  end  of  the  gar- 
ment was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung 
down  nearly  as  low  as  the  other  end,  which  was 
first  put  on.     It  is  to  this  part  that  Quintilian  seems 


1.  (*  138)--a    (vi.,  »jiv.  40.)- 


5.  («  139.)-4.  {k  140.) 


to  refer  when  he  says,^  **  Pars  log<E,  qute  fotUm  im 
ponitur^  sit  inferior :  nam  ita  el  sedet  meltus^  tt  am 
tinctur;"  but  the  true  application  of  these  words  ia 
very  doubtful.  By  the  bottom  of  the  toga  {imam 
togam)  in  the  above  quotation,  he  seems  to  mean 
the  end  of  the  toga  first  put  on.  The  part  laaE 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  well  as  the  eiKi 
first  put  on,  covered  the  arm,  as  in  the  older  mode 
of  wearing  the  garment.  The  outer  edge  (exireni^ 
ora)  of  this  part  ought  not,  says  Quintilian,*  to  l>r 
thrown  back.  He  adds,*  **  Super  quod  (i.  e.,  sinis- 
trum brachium)  ora  ex  toga  duplex  aqualiter  seieat  " 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  the  edge  of  lh» 
portion  should  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  em) 
which  was  first  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
which  is,  of  course,  governed  by  this  portion  of  the 
garment.  He  says*  that  the  shoulder  and  the  whole 
of  the  throat  ought  not  to  be  covered,  otherwise  the 
dress  will  become  narrow,  and  lose  that  dignity 
which  consists  in  width  of  chest.  This  directioo 
appears  to  mean,  that  the  part  broaght  across  the 
chest  {velut  balteus)  should  not  be  drawn  too  tight 

Tassels  or  balls  are  seen  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  toga,  which  may  have  served  to  keep  it  in  \%m 
place  by  their  weight,  or  may  have  been  merely  or 
naments. 

There  is  one  point  which  still  remains  to  he  ex- 
plained. In  the  figure  a  mass  of  folds  is  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  part  of  the  toga  drawn  across  the 
chest  {velut  balteus).  This  is  the  umbo  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,*  and  used  by  Persius  for  the  toga  itself.* 
It  was  either  a  portion  of  the  balteus  itself,  formed 
by  allowing  this  part  of  the  garment  to  hang  loose 
(which  perhaps  it  must  have  done,  as  it  is  the 
curved,  and,  therefore,  longer  edge  that  is  thus 
drawn  across  the  chest),  and  then  gathering  it  up  it 
folds  and  tucking  these  folds  in,  as  in  the  figure,  ot 
else  (which  seems  the  better  explanation)  the  foKh 
which  composed  it  were  drawn  out  from  the  sinus, 
and  either  by  themselves,  or  with  the  loose  folds  of 
the  balteus,  formed  the  umbo.  It  seems  In  have  been 
secured  by  passing  the  end  of  it  under  the  girdle  of 
the  tunic  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  Quintilian 
means  by  the  words,'  "  Subducevda  etiam  pars  alt- 
qua  tunica,  ne  ad  lacertum  in  actu  redeat.^^ 

The  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  not  seen  in  oiu 
engravings,  was  simply  covered  with  the  part  of 
the  garment  which  was  drawn  across  it,  and  which, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it,  reached  down  to 
the  heels.*  Quintilian  states  how  low  it  was  worn 
in  his  time,  but  the  meaning  of  his  words  is  very 
obscure*  {''pars  ejus  prior  mediis  cntribus  optitme 
tcrminatury  posterior  eadem  portione  alttus  qua  erne- 
tura."    See  above). 

A  garment  of  the  supposed  shape  of  the  toga,  put 
on  according  to  the  above  description,  has  been 
found  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to  present  an  ap- 
pearance exactly  like  that  of  the  toga  as  seen  on 
statues ;  and  Becker  states  that  he  has  made  simi- 
lar experiments  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Tertullian**  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  the  pallianx 
with  the  complication  of  the  toga,  and  his  remark? 
apply  very  well  to  the  above  description.  It  appean 
by  his  account  that  the  folds  of  the  lunbo  were  lt 
ranged  before  the  dress  was  put  on,  and  fixed  in 
their  places  by  pins  or  hooks ;  hut,  generally  spe^k 
ing,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  toga  was  held  on  b} 
any  fastening ;  indeed,  the  contrary  may  be  infenrd 
from  QuintiOan^s  directions  to  an  orator  for  the 
management  of  his  toga  while  speaking." 

There  is  seen  on  many  statues  a  mode  of  wearing 
the  toga  which  resembles  the  more  ancient  fashion 
in  having  neither  sinus  nor  umbo,  and  the  raoderc 
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in  baring  the  garment  carried  under  instead  of  over 
the  right  arm.  This  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
the  ancient  fsishion  with  the  right  arm  put  out  of 
the  garment,  a  mode  of  wearing  it  which  would 
naturally  be  often  adopted  for  convenience. 

Another  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  the  eincius 
Gabinus.  It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the  toga 
itself  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  its  outer  edge  round 
the  body,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  covering  the  head  with  another  portion 
of  the  garment.  It  was  worn  by  persons  offering 
sacrifices,^  by  the  consul  when  he  declared  war,* 
and  by  devoted  persons,  as  in  the  case  of  Decius.' 
Its  origin  was  Etruscan,  as  its  name  implies.*  Fes- 
tus'  speaks  of  an  army  about  to  fight  being  girt  with 
the  cincms  Gabinus.  Persons  w^earing  this  dress 
were  said  to  be  procincti  (or  incincti)  cinctu  (or  ritu) 
Gabino. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  worn  by  men  {toga  virilia) 
was  generally  white,  that  is,  the  natural  colour  of 
white  wool.  Hence  it  was  called  pura  or  vestimtnt- 
urn  purumy  in  opposition  to  the  pratexta  mentioned 
below.  A  brighter  white  was  given  to  the  toga  of 
candidates  for  ofiices  {eandidaliy  from  their  toga  can- 
dida)  by  rubbing  it  with  chalk.  There  is  an  Elusion 
to  this  custom  in  the  phrase  eretata  ambilio*  White 
togas  are  often  mentioned  as  worn  at  festivals, 
which  does  not  imply  that  they  were  not  worn  com- 
monly, but  that  new  or  fresh-cleaned  togas'  were 
first  put  on  at  festivals.'  The  toga  was  kept  white 
and  clean  by  the  fuller.  (Fid.  Follo  )  When  this 
was  neglected,  the  toga  was  called  sordida^  and 
those  who  wore  such  garments  aordidati.  This 
dress  (with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marks  of 
disorder  about  the  person)  was  worn  by  accused 
persons,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero.^  The  toga  pulla, 
which  was  of  the  natural  colour  of  black  wool,  was 
worn  in  private  mourning,  and  sometimes  also  by 
artificers  and  others  of  the  lower  orders.  (See  the 
passages  in  Forcellini.')  The  toga  picia^  which 
uas  ornamented  with  Phrygian  embroidery,  was 
worn  by  generals  in  triumphs  {yid.  Triumphus),  and 
under  the  emperors  by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  prae- 
tors when  they  celebrated  the  games.  It  was  also 
called  Capitolina}^  The  toga  palmata  was  a  kind 
of  toga  picta.  The  toga  pratexta  had  a  broad  pur- 
ple border.  It  was  worn  with  the  Bulla,  by 
children  of  both  sexes.  It  was  also  worn  by  magis- 
trates, both  those  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  colonies 
and  municipia,  by  the  sacerdotes,  and  by  persons 
engaged  in  sacred  rites  or  paying  vows."  Among 
those  who  possessed  the  jus  toga  pratexta  habcnda^ 
the  following  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned : 
the  dictator,  the  consuls,  the  praetors  (who  laid  aside 
the  praetexta  when  about  to  condemn  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death),  the  augurs  (who,  how^ever,  are 
supposed  by  some  to  have  worn  the  trabea),  the 
decemviri  sacris  faciundis  (vtV2.  Decemviri),  the 
aediles,  the  triumviri  epulones,  the  senators  on  fes- 
tival days,**  the  magistri  collegii,  and  the  magistri 
iricorum  when  celebrating  games.  ( Vid.  Maoibter.  ) 
In  the  case  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  censors,  and  quaes- 
tors, there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The 
pratexta  pulla  might  only  be  worn  at  the  celebration 
of  a  funeral." 

The  toga  praetexta,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted,  with  the  latus 
clavus  (vid.  Clavub  Latus),  by  Tullus  HostUius,  as 
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the  royal  lobe,  whence  its  use  by  the  magistratoi 
in  the  Republic'  According  to  Macrobius,'  thu 
toga  introduced  by  Hostilius  was  not  only  piatexta^ 
but  also  picta.  Pliny  states'  that  the  toga  regia 
undulata  (that  is,  apparently,  embroidered  with  wa- 
ving lines  or  bands)  which  had  been  worn  by  Servius 
Tullius,  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 
The  toga  praetexta  and  the  bulla  aurea  were  first 
given  to  boys  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  Sabine 
war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  (Macrobi- 
us,*  where  other  particulars  respecting  the  use  of  the 
toga  praetexta  may  be  found.)  Respecting  the  leav- 
ing oflT  of  the  toga  praetexta  and  the  assumption  of 
the  toga  virilis,  see  Impubes,  Bulla,  Clavus  Latuc. 
The  occasion  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
by  the  friends  of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  Forum  and  Capitol.*  This 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  was  called  tirocinium 
fori,  as  being  the  young  man's  introduction  to  pub- 
lic life,  and  the  solemnities  attending  it  are  called 
by  Pliny*  officium  toga  vtrilis,  and  by  Tertullian' 
solemnitatca  toga.  The  toga  virilis  is  called  libera 
by  Ovid.*  Girls  wore  the  praetexta  till  llieir  mar- 
riage. 

The  trabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horizontal  stripes.  Servius*  mentions  throo  kinds 
of  trabea ;  one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was  sacred 
to  the  gods,  another  of  purple  and  white,  and  an- 
other of  purple  and  saflTron,  which  belonged  to 
augurs.  The  purple  and  white  trabea  waa  a  royal 
robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and  early  kings, 
especially  to  Romulus.'*  It  was  worn  by  the  con- 
suls in  public  solemnities,  such  as  opening  the  Tem- 
ple of  Janus."  The  equites  wore  it  at  the  transvcc- 
tio  and  in  other  public  solemnities.'*  Hence  the 
trabea  is  mentioned  as  the  badge  of  the  equestriar; 
order.  Lastly,  the  toga  worn  by  the  Roman  cm* 
perors  was  wlioUy  of  purple.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  assumed  by  Julius  Cesar.'* 

Tke  material  of  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  It  was  sometimes  thick  and  some- 
times thin.  The  former  was  the  toga  densa,  pingnia, 
or  AtWa.'*  A  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neither  worn 
off  nor  cut  close,  was  called  pexa^  to  which  is  op 
posed  the  trita  or  raaa,  which  was  used  as  a  sum- 
mer dress.'*  On  the  use  of  silk  for  togas,  see  Sbri- 

CUM. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  toga. 
It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes ;  but  when  the 
stola  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons,  the  toga  was 
only  worn  by  the  meretrices,  and  by  women  who 
had  been  divorced  on  account  of  adultery.  {Vid. 
Stola.)  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  became  almost 
restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their  toga  was  only 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower  classes  by  being 
fuller  and  more  expensive.  In  war  it  was  laid 
aside,  and  replaced  by  the  Palddamentum  and  Sa- 
GUM.  Hence  togatus  is  opposed  to  miles.  The  toga 
was,  however,  sometimes  used  by  soldiers,  but  not 
in  battle,  nor  as  their  ordioary  dress,  but  rather  as 
a  cloak  or  blanket.  It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome, 
and  hence  togatiis  is  opposed  to  rtuticus.  The  toga 
was  often  used  as  a  covering  in  sleeping,  and,  last- 
Iv.  as  a  shroud  for  the  corpse.'* 
"  rOGA'TA  FA'BULA.    {Vid.  Comcbdia,  p.  300  * 

TOMA'CULUM.    ( Vid.  Botulus.) 

TONSOR.    (Kirf.  Barba.) 

•TOPAZOS  (r<wr(<of),  the  Chrysolite.   **  By  a  sin 
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fuiRT  interchange  of  tenus/'  observes  Adams,  *'  the 
topaz  of  the  ancients  is  our  chrysolite,  and  the  an- 
cient chrysolite  our  topaz.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  chrysolite  is  green,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  or 
brown.  The  French  chemists  distinguish  it  by  the 
name  of  peridot ;  it  consists  principally  of  alumina.'* 
The  name  of  the  stone  we  are  now  considering  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  island  of  Topazos,  in  the 
Red  Sea,  whence  it  was  originally  brought.  "  Pliny,*  * 
nays  Dr.  Moore,  "  styles  his  *  topazius'  the  largest 
of  gems,  and  speaks  of  a  statuo  of  Arsinoe,  queen 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  made  of  it,  four  cubits 
high,  which  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  being 
chrysolite,  although  a  variety  of  this  mineral,  called 
olivine,  has  been  found  in  masses  of  considerable 
size."  Pliny's  whole  description  of  the  topaz  is 
thought  by  this  writer  as  applicable  to  the  mineral 
which  we  call  prase  and  chrysoprase,  as  to  any  that 
we  know.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  refers  to 
the  mention  which  Bruce  makes  of  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  called  Jibbel  Seberget,  or  the  Mountain 
of  Emeralds,  and  where  the  latter  says  he  met  with 
a  substance  which  was  little  harder  than  glass ;  and 
he  also  cites  the  query  of  Kidd,  whether  this  sub- 
stance may  not  have  been  chrysolite,  and  the  island 
the  Topaz  island  of  Pliny.* 

TOPIA'RIUS.    (Vid.  HoRTUs.) 

TORA'LI A.     ( Vid.  Torus.  ) 

TO'RCULUM  or  TO'RCULAR  (Aj/vof),  a  press 
for  making  wine  and  oil.  When  the  grapes  were 
ripe  (ffra^wA^),  the  bunches  were  gathered,  any 
which  remained  unripe  (fiii^a^,  or  had  become  dry 
or  rotten,  were  carefully  removed"  {vid.  Forfex), 
and  the  rest  carried  from  the  vineyard  in  deep  bas- 
kets iqualij*  TaXupoi;^  dfiftixot,*  Ko^ivoi*)y  to  be  pour- 
ed into  a  shallow  vat.  In  this  they  were  iiiunerli- 
ately  trodden  by  men,  who  had  the  lower  part  vi 
their  bodies  naked,^  except  that  they  wore  drawers. 
( Vid.  SuBLioAcuLUM.)  At  least  two  persons  usually 
trod  the  grapes  together.  To  "tread  the  wine- 
press alone"  indicated  desolation  and  distress." 
The  Egyptian  paintings*  exhibit  as  many  as  seven 
treading  in  the  same  vat,  and  supporting  themselves 
by  taking  hold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed  above  their 
bends.  From  the  size  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
vats,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  company  of 
treaders  was  olten  still  more  numerous.  To  pre- 
vent confusion  and  to  animate  them  in  their  labour, 
they  moved  in  time  or  danced,  as  is  seen  in  the  an- 
cient mosaics  of  the  church  of  St.  Constantia  at 
Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  one  another. 
The  preceding  circumstances  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  baa-relief."    An 
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antefixa  in  the  British  Museom'  shows  a  . 
by  the  side  of  the  vat  performing  during  this  act  on 
the  scabellum  and  tibice  pares,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing  and  regulating  the  movements  of  those  in.  H. 
Besides  this  instrumental  music,  they  were  cheered 
with  a  song,  called  pi?Loc  kmX^tov*  or  vftvo^  hri?j^ 
vioct  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Anacreon.' 
After  the  grapes  had  been  trodden  sufficiently,  they 
were  subjected  to  the  more  powerful  pressure  of  a 
thick  and  heavy  beam  (vid.  Prelum),  for  the  purpoee 
of  obtaining  all  the  juice  yet  remaining  in  them.^ 
Instead  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedges,  a  press  with 
a  screw  {vid.  Cochlea)  was  sometimes  used  for  the 
same  purpose. *  A  strainer  or  colander  {vid.  Colcm ) 
was  employed  to  clear  the  must  from  solid  particles, 
as  it  flowed  from  the  vat. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  apertures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  must  {mustum, 
y?^vKoc)  was  discharged,  and  the  method  of  receir- 
ing  it  when  the  vat  was  small,  in  wide-niouth^d 
jars,  which,  when  full,  were  carried  away  to  be 
emptied  into  casks  {dolia,  indoi*).  ( Vid.  Doucm.) 
When  the  vineyard  was  extensive,  and  the  vat  large 
in  proportion,  the  must  flowed  into  another  vat  of 
corresponding  size,  which  was  sunk  below  the  ievei 
of  the  ground,  and  therefore  called  vxo/l^iov,'*  in 
Latin  lacus.* 

From  XTjvog  Bacchus  was  called  Letuzus  {Xtsvalo^y 
The  festival  of  the  Lenaa  was  celebrated  on  the 
spot  where  the  first  Attic  winepress  was  said  to 
have  been  constructed.    {Vid.  Diontbia,  p.  364.) 

Olives  as  well  as  grapes -were  subjected  to  the 
prelum  for  the  sake  of  their  oil ;'  but,  instead  of  being 
trodden,  tliey  were  first  bruised,  so  as  to  express  a 
great  part  of  the  oil,  in  a  mill  called  irapeiumj  whick 
resembled  our  cider-mill. 

The  building  erected  to  contain  all  the  vessda 
and  other  implements  {torcula  vasa^^)  for  obtaining 
both  wine  and  oil  was  called  torcularium^  and  A9- 
ve&>v."  It  was  situated  near  the  kitchen  and  the 
wine-cellar." 

♦TORDYLTON  {ropdi'kiov),  the  Toriylium  ofic, 
nale,  or  Hartwort.** 

TOREUTICE {TopsvTLK^).  {Vid. Bboxze, p,  179} 

TORMENTUM  {u^eiiipia  dpyovo),  a  military  en- 
gine. All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  except  lUosc 
thrown  from  the  sling  {vid.  Fonda),  are  projected 
either  by  the  hand  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  elastic 
substances.  Of  elastic  i/istruments,  the  bow  (rzJ 
Argus)  is  still  used  by  many  nations.  But  the  tor- 
mentum,  so  called  from  the  twisting  {torguendo)  of 
hairs,  thongs,  and  vegetable  fibres,"  has  fallen  into 
disuse  through  the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  The 
word  tormentum  is  often  used  by  itself  to  denote 
engines  of  various  kinds."  Often,  also,  these  en- 
gines  are  specified  separately  under  the  names  of 
Balisla  and  CalapuUa^  which  names,  however, 
most  commonly  occur  together  in  the  accounts  of 
sieges  and  other  military  operations,  because  the 
two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them  were  ahsost 
always  used  in  conjunction.  {Vid.  Helkpous.; 
Thf  balista  (^erpo6<5Xoc)  was  used  to  shoot  stoaes,'^ 
the  catapulta  (KaraTreirjyc,  KaraittkriK^^  to  projec*. 
darts,  especially  the  falarica  {vid.  Hasta,  p.  489), 
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and  a  kind  of  missile  A^  feet  long,  called  trifux.^ 
While,  in  besieging  a  city,  the  ram  {vid.  Aries)  was 
employed  in  destroying  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
the  b^ista  was  used  to  overthrow  the  battlements 
{propugnacula*),  and  the  catapult  to  shoot  any  of 
the  besieged  who  appeared  between  them.*  The 
forms  of  these  machines  being  adapted  to  the  ob- 
jects which  they  were  intended  to  throw,  the  cata- 
pult was  long,  the  balista  nearly  square,  which  ex- 
plains the  following  humorous  enumeration  by 
Plautus*  of  the  three  ftr/xavai^  the  application  of 
which  has  just  been  explained. 

'*  Meu8  est  balista  pugnusy  cubitus  catapulta  est 
mihif 
Humerus  aries.^'* 

In  the  same  armament  the  number  of  catapults 
was  commonly  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
balistffi.^  Also,  these  two  classes  of  machines 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  into  the  greater 
and  the  less,  the  number  of  *'  the  less"  being  much 
more  considerable  than  the  number  of  "the  great- 
er." When  Carthago  Nova,  which  had  served  the 
Carthaginians  for  an  arsenal,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  following  were  found  in  it :  120  large  and 
281  small  catapults;  23  large  and  52  small  balis- 
tae.*  Three  sizes  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  viz.,  that  which  threw  stones  weighing 
half  a  hundred  weight  {rptoKovTa/ivalov^  A/dovf^),  a 
whole  hundred  weight  {balista  centenarian*  ?,ido66' 
Aoc  TaXavTiaioi*),  and  three  hundred  weight  {irerpo- 
CdXoc  TpirdXavTog^^).  Besides  these,  Vitruvius" 
mentions  many  other  sizes,  even  down  to  the  balis- 
ta which  threw  a  stone  of  only  two  pounds'  weight. 
In  like  manner,  catapults  were  denominated  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them.** 
According  to  Josephus,  who  gives  some  remarka- 
ble instances  of  the  destructive  force  of  the  baii.«- 
ta,  it  threw  stones  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile."  Neither  from  the  descriptions  of  authors, 
nor  from  the  figures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,^*  are 
we  able  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the  co;i  jtruction 
of  these  engines.  Still  less  are  we  intormed  on 
the  subject  of  the  Scorpio  or  Onager ^  which  was 
also  a  tormentum.^*  Even  the  terms  balista  and 
eatapulta  are  confounded  by  writers  subsequent  to 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  oAeu  uses  ko- 
raniXTjjc  to  include  both  balistae  and  catapults,  dis- 
tinguishing them  by  the  epithets  trerpoBd^i  and 

The  various  kinds  of  tormenta  appear  to  have 
been  invented  shortly  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  When  horsehair  and  other  materials 
faiiled,  the  women  in  several  instances  cut  off  their 
own  hair,  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines.^^ 
These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who  were  called  balistarii  and 
a^eral,^'^  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing 
army,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads  of  the  front 
rankd.  {Vid.  Army,  p.  106.)  In  order  to  attack  a 
maritime  city,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of 
vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose." 

The  meaning  of  tormenium^  as  applied  to  the 
cordage  of  Ships,  is  explained  in  p.  893.  Compare 
iTcgetius,  Mulom.j  ii.,  46. 

The  torture  or  question  {quastio\  as  applied  to 
criminals  or  witnesses,  was  called  tormentum  by 


the  Romans.^  The  executioner  v  is  called  tortm 
and  among  the  instruments  cmplo/ed  for  the  pur 
pose  were  the  wheel  (rota,  Tpo;^of*)  and  the  eculem. 
The  Lydians  had  an  instrument  of  torture  which, 
as  we  may  infer  from  its  name  {Kvu<f>o(*)y  was  full 
of  points,  and  applied  to  the  body  of  the  sufferei 
like  the  card  used  in  combing  wool.  The  Jews 
seem  to  have  used  the  harrow  or  threshing-ma- 
chine  in  the  same  manner  ;*  and  the  KXifia^  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes,*  if  it  resembled  the  ladder, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  instruments  of 
torture  in  the  dungeons  at  Ratisbon,  must  have  pro 
duced  a  similar  effect.    {Vid.  Basanos.) 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  {aTpeirrS^),  an  ornament 
of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a  circular 
form,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  by  men  of 
distinction  among  the  Persians,*  the  Gauls, ^  and 
other  Asiatic  and  northern  nations.*  Tore  was 
the  name  of  it  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish. 
Virgil*  thus  describes  it  as  part  of  the  attire  of  the 
Trojan  youths  ; 

"  It  pectore  ^mmo 
Flexilis  obtorti  per  coUum  circulus  aitn." 

Ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found,  both  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  varying  in  size  and  weight, 
but  almost  always  of  the  form  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  which  represents  a  torquis  found 
in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  same  woodcut  contains  a  sec 
tion  of  this  torquis  of  the  size  of  the  original,    ll 


1  ;Festaiss.T.)<>S.  (Plaat.,  Bacch.,iy.,4,5e,6I.)— S.  (Diod. 
«Ui  ivii.,  4«,  45.-  id.,  xx.,  48,  W.)  —4.  (Capt.,  it.,  2,  !«.)— 5. 
(N ' :.  Marc.,  p.  553,  ed.  Merceri.— Liv.,  zzvi.,  47.)— 0.  (Liv.,  L 
cs.)— r  (Polyb.,  ix.,  34.)— 8.  (Non.  Mare.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Polyb.,  1.  o. 
—Diod.  Sic  ,  XX.,  86.)— 10.  (Diod.  Sic,  xx.,  48.)- 11.  (x.,  ID- 
It.  (VitfUT.,  X.,  10.— Schneider,  ad  loc.)  — 13.  (B.  J.,  iii.,  7,* 
19,  S3.— Compare  Procop.,  Bell.  Goth.,  i.,  SI,  23.)— 14.  (Dartoli, 
Col.  Traj.,  tab.  45-47.)— 15.  (Vjtruy.,  x.,  10.- Lit.,  xxti.,  6,  47. 
— Amm.  MarccU.,  xx.,  7  ;  zxiii.,4.)—  16.  (ziii.,  51  ;  xx.,  48,  83, 
»;  xxi.,4.)— 17.  (CiBsar,  Boll.  Civ.,  iii.,9.— Veget.,  Do  Ro  Mil., 
it.,  ».)- 18.  (Polyb  ,  iv  56.)— »«  fD^otl  Sic,  xx.,  83-86.— Ta- 
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shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  concerning  some 
found  in  the  county  of  Meath,  "  four  equidistant  ra- 
diations from  a  common  centre."  The  torquis  in 
the  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length 
Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  fall  of  a  Celtic  warrior :  "  Torquis  ab 
ificisa  deeidit  unca  gula"^^  A  torquis,  which,  instead 
of  being  bent  into  a  circular  form,  was  turned  into 
a  spiral,  became  a  bracelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  low- 
est figure  of  the  woodcut  to  Armilla,  p.  96.  A 
torquis  contrived  to  answer  this  purpose  is  called 
torquis  hraehialis.^*  Such  bracelets  and  torques  are 
often  found  together,  having  been  worn  by  the  same 
people. 

An  inscription  found  in  France  mentiors  a  tor- 
quis, wL  y h  was  dedicated  to  JCsculapius,  havinfl 
been  maduby  twisting  together  two  golden  snakes  " 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  torquis  corresponded  with 
the  armilla,  which  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.    (See  p.  96.)    The  bead  in  the 

1.  (Suet.,  Tiber.,  20.— Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  20-22.— Quintil  t.,  4  ) 
2.  (Aristoph  ,  Plut.,  876.)— 3.  (Ilerod.,  i.,92.)-4.  (2  Sam.,  xii., 
31.— 1  Chron.,  xx.,  3.)— 5.  (Ran.,  631.)  —6.  (Curt  ,  iii.,  3.— Thi»- 
mist.,  Orut.,  24,  p.  306,  e.)  — 7.  (Florua,  i.,  13.-ld.,  li.,  4.)  —8 
(Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  30.) -9.  (-En.,  t.,  558,  559.)  — 10.  (Petrio 
Trana.  of  U.  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  xviii.  — Anliq.,  p.  181-184.)  — II 
(Propert.,  ix.,  10,  44.)— 12.  (Vopiar  ,  iurel.,  7.)— 13.  (Montfe- 
con.  Ant  Expl.,  iii.,  p.  53.)  ^   _ 
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precoding  woodcut  is  that  of  a  Persian  warrior  m 
ihe  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  mentioned  in  p. 
520.  It  illustrate*  the  mode  of  wearing  the  tor- 
quis,  which  in  this  instance  terminates  in  two  ser- 
pents' heads  instead  of  hooks.  Three  other  Per- 
sians in  the  same  mosaic  also  wear  the  torquis, 
which  is  falling  from  the  neck  of  one  of  them,  who 
has  been  vanquished  and  thrown  from  his  horse. 
It  was  by  taking  tliis  collar  from  a  Gallic  warrior 
m  similar  circumstances  that  T.  Manlius  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  Torquatus.^ 

Torques,  whether  in  the  form  of  collars  or  brace- 
lets, no  doubt  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  who  wora  them.  Hence  they  were 
an  important  portion  of  the  spoil,  when  any  Celtic 
or  (Oriental  army  was  conquered,  and  they  were 
among  the  rewards  of  valour  bestowed  after  an  en- 
gagement upon  those  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves.*  The  monuments  erected  to  commem- 
orate Roman  soldiers,  and  to  enumerate  the  hon- 
ours which  they  had  obtained,  often  mention  the 
number  of  torques  conferred  upon  them."  {Vid. 
PiiALBRA.)     • 

TORUS,  a  Bed,  originally  made  of  straw,*  hay, 
leaves,  woolly  plants,*  seaweed  {de  mollibus  «/»«•), 
also  stuffed  with  wool,  and  afterward  with  feath- 
ers' or  swans'  down,"  so  as  to  be  as  much  raised 
and  as  soft  as  possible.*  It  was  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped**  (vid.  Pellis,  p. 
750),  but  more  commonly  with  sheets  or  blankets, 
called  Torcdia}^  The  torus  may  be  observed  on 
the  sofa  in  the  first  woodcut,  p.  376 ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance there  may  suffice  to  explain  the  transfer- 
ence of  its  name  to  the  larger  semicircular  mould- 
ings in  the  base  of  columns.  {Vid.  Atticurges, 
SriRA.) 

TOX'OTAI  {To^oTai).    ( Vid,  Demosioi.) 

TRA'BEA.     {Vid.  TooA,  p.  987.) 

TRADITIO.     {Vid.  Dominium.) 

♦TRAGACANTHA  {TpaydKavea\  a  prickly 
shrub,  which  yields  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  the  As- 
tragalus TragacanthcLy  Goat's-thorn  or  Milk- vetch. 
The  name  is  derived  from  rpayog  (a  goat)  and  oKav- 
da  (a  thorn),  in  allusion  to  the  fancied  resemblance 
which  the  plant  bears  to  the  beard  of  a  goat.  In 
the  London  Pharmacopceia  the  plant  is  called  Astra- 
galus verus,  on  tl/ )  authority  of  Olivier."*" 

•TRAGI ON  {rpuyiov),  a  plant.  One  species, 
called  by  Dioscorides  rpdyiov  KpririKov,  is  the  kind 
of  St.  John's- wort  called  Hypericum  hircinum,  and 
has  a  foetid  smell.  A  second  sort,  likewise  descri- 
bed by  Dioscorides,  is  named  by  Sprengel  Tragium 
colmnna.^* 

TRAGGEDiA  (rpay^cJ/a),  Tragedy. 

I.  Greek  Tragedy.  The  tragedy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  their  comedy,  confessedly  origi- 
nated in  the  worship  of  the  god  Dionysus.  It  is 
proposed  in  this  article,  (1)  to  explain  from  what 
element  of  that  worship  Tragedy  took  its  rise,  and, 
(2)  to  trace  the  course  of  its  development,  till  it 
reached  its  perfect  form  and  character  in  the  drama 
of  the  Attic  tragedians,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides. 

I'he  peculiaiily  which  most  strikingly  distin- 
guishes the  Greek  tragedy  from  that  of  modem 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  part.  This  was  the 
offspring  of  the  dithyrambic  and  choral  odes,  from 
which,  as  applied  to   the  worship   of  Dionysus, 


I.  (Cic,  Fin.,  ii.,  22.-ld.,  OIF.,  iii.,  31 .— Gellius,  ix.,  13.— Non. 
Marc.,  p.  227, 228,  ed.  Mcrceri.)— 2.  (Jut.,  xvi.,  60.— Plin.,  H.  N., 
Kxxiii.,  2,  8.  10.— Sidon.  ApolL,  Carm.,  xxiii..  424.)— 3.  (Maflfei, 
J«ua.Veron.,p.218.)-4.  (Plin.,II.N.,viii.,48,5.73.)-5.  (Mart., 
xiv.,  160, 102.)  — 6.  (OviJ,  Met.,  viii.,  656.)  — 7.  (xi.,  611.)  — 8. 
Mart.,  xiv..  161.)-  9.  (Virg..  ^n.,  vi.,  603.— Ovid,  Amor.,  ii..  4, 
14.)-10.  (Vir^.,  JEn.j  viii.,  177.)— 11.  (Ilor..  Sat.,  ii.,  4,  84.— Id., 
Epist.,  i.,  5,  29..)— 12.  (Uioscor.,  iii.,  20.— Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  ix., 
I  .—Adams,  Append.,  s.  ^  — 13.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  49,  50.— Adama, 
App«nd,«.  v./ 
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Greek  tragedy  took  its  rise.  Tins  woi^h.p,  we 
may  observe,  was  of  a  twofold  character,  cii.Te- 
sponding  to  the  different  conceptions  which  were 
anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus  as  the  changea- 
ble god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovated  na- 
ture, and  the  various  fortunes  to  which,  in  ihai 
character,  he  was  considered  to  be  subject  at  the 
diflferent  seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  MuUer  ob- 
serves,* "  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Athenn  and 
elsewhere  were  all  solemnized  in  the  months  near- 
est to  the  shortest  day,  coincidently  with  the  chan 
ges  going  on  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  which 
his  worshippers  conceived  the  god  himself  to  bf 
affected. "  His  mournful  or  j  oyous  fortunes  ( jrufty) 
his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  ve- 
getation in  winter,  and  his  birth,*  indicating  the 
renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  spring,  and  hisslmg- 
gles  in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  were  not 
only  represented  and  sympathized  in  by  the  dithy- 
rambic singers  and  dancers,  but  they  also  carried 
their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  fancy  themselves  nn- 
der  the  influence  of  the  same  events  as  the  god 
himself,  and  in  their  attempts  to  identify  thenv 
selves  with  him  and  his  fortunes,  assumed  the 
character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  the  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  and  Pans  {nympharumque  Ints  cum  sa- 
tyris  chori)j  who  formedf  the  mythological  train  ol 
the  god.  Hence,  as  is  explained  under  Dioxvsit 
(p.  363),  arose  the  custom  of  the  disguise  of  satyrs 
being  taken  by  the  worshippers  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  from  the  choral  songs  and  dances  of 
whom  the  Grecian  tragedy  originated,  "  being  from 
its  commencement  connected  with  the  public  re- 
joicings and  ceremonies  of  Dionysus  in  rittn. 
while  comedy  was  more  a  sport  and  merriment  of 
the  country  festivals."  In  fact,  the  very  name  of 
Tragedy  (Tpoy^Jw),  far  from  signifying  anvthing 
mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most  probably  d'erivrc' 
from  the  goat- like  appearance  of  the  satyrs,  whc 
sang  or  acted,  with  mimetic  gesticulations  (opjixct^), 
the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus,  the  constant 
companion  of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader.*  Fn»m 
their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
they  were  sometimes  called  rpuyotj  and  their  song 
Tpaytfidia.  Thus  -^schylus,  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  Ilup^opof,  calls  a  satyr  Tpuyo^,  and 
the  satyric  chorus  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides*  ap- 
pears in  the  skin  of  a  goat  {x^aXva  rpdyov).  The 
word  auTvpog,  also,  is  apparently  the  same  as  n'rv- 
poct  a  kind  of  goat.*  According  to  another  opin- 
ion, indeed,  the  "  word  tragedy  was  first  coined 
from  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  of  it,  which  priie 
was  first  constituted  in  Thespis's  time."*  This 
derivation,  however,  as  well  as  another,  connecting 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus. - 
around  which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equaUy  sup- 
ported either  by  the  etymological  principles  of  the 
language,  or  the  analogous  instance  of  KUfOgpSia. 
the  "revel-song."* 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character  :  they  were  captbk* 
of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and  wild  laiu- 
entation  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy ;  and  :i 
was  from  the  dithyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful  cast, 
probably  sung  originally  in  the  winter  months,  that 
the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  arose 
That  there  were  dithyrambs  of  such  a  character, 
expressive  of  the  sufierings  of  Dionysus  {rii  roi  &t- 
ovvaov  KuBfi),  appears  from  the  statement  in  H& 
rodotua,*  that  at  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  Clisthene? 
(B.C.  600),  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  {ytpaipttv\ 


1.  (Literat.  of  Greece,©.  288.)— 2.  (Plat.,  D«  Leg^  iii.,  p.700L- 
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the  siifierii^  of  that  god  with  **  tragic  choruses." 
But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  ia  the  most  ancient 
times  the  dithyrambic  song  was  not  executed  by  a 
regular  chorus.  Thus  Archilochus  says  in  trochaic 
verse,  **  I  know  how,  when  my  mind  is  inflamed  with 
wine,  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  sung 
of  Dionysus"  {vid.  Chorus,  p.  247),  whence  we  may 
mfer  that  in  his  time  (B.C.  700)  the  dithyramb  was 
sung  by  a  band  of  revellers  led  by  a  flute-player. 
Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had  been  even  then  estab- 
lished, especially  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Greece,  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  cithara, 
or  ^pfuyiy  being  the  instrument  to  which  the  cho- 
reutse  sang  and  danced.^  In  fact,  the  connexion  of 
the  Dorian  choral  poetry  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  direct  opposite  to  that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  con- 
sequent subjection  to  established  rules  and  forms, 
admitting,  too,  from  the  Dorian  character,  but  little 
innovation,  aflfords  the  most  obvious  explanation  of 
iho  striking  circumstance  that  nothing  decidedly 
dramatic  sprang  from  it,  as  from  the  ditbyrambic 
piT^ormances.*  Still  there  were  some  points  in 
which  the  Dorian  worship  of  Apollo  resembled  that 
of  J>ionysus,  e.  g.y  the  dances  with  which  the  for- 
mer god  was  honoured,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
which  characterized  them.  Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  proba- 
bly facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian  dith- 
yramb among  the  Dorian  states,  especially  after 
the  improvements  made  in  it  by  Arion  (B.C.  600), 
which  were  so  great,  that  even  the  invention  of  that 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  though  it  had 
been  known  in  Greece  for  a  century  before  his  time. 
The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated  at  his  na- 
tive place,  Methymnse  in  Lesbos,  with  music  and 
orgiastic  rite&  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled  extensively 
ill  the  Dorian  states  of  Hellas,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  varieties  of  choral  worship, 
and  of  introducing  any  improvements  which  he 
might  wish  to  make  in  it.'  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  "tragic  turn'*  (rpayiKov  rpoTow), 
a  phrase  of  doubtful  signification,  but  which  seems 
to  mean,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and 
solemn  style  of  music,  to  which  his  dithyrambs  were 
danced  and  sung.*  ( Vid.  Music,  Grebk.)  Suidas* 
adds  of  him,  Xeyerat  k<u  npuroc  X^P^^  cfrffirat,  Kai 
didvpofiSov  ^<rai  koi  bvoftdaat  to  {tdoftevov  vird  tov 
X.opoVf  Koiii^aTvpovc  eiaevryKeiv  ifuterpa  XiyovraC' 
From  the  flrst  clause,  in  connexion  with  other  au- 
*horities,*  we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  cychc 
chorus  (a  fact  mythologically  expressed  by  making 
him  the  son  of  Cydeus) ;  i.  e.,  the  dithyramb,  in- 
stead of  being  sung,  as  before  his  time,  in  a  wild,  ir- 
regular manner,  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  filly  men 
around  a  blazing  altar ;  whence,  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
tophanes, a  dithyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of  cyclian 
choruses  were  nearly  synonymous.'  As  the  alter- 
ation was  made  at  Corinth,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  representation  of  the  dithyrambic  was  assimila- 
ted in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Dorian  choral 
odes.  The  clause  to  the  eflfect  that  Arion  intro- 
du'^ed  satyrs,  i.  c,  rpdyot,  speaking  in  verse  {trorka- 
fc),  is  by  some  thought  another  expre&siou  for  the 
invention  of  the  "  tragic  style."  A  simpler  inter- 
pretation is,  that  he  introduced  the  satyrs  as  an  ad- 
dition and  contrast  to  the  dance  and  song  of  the 
cyclic  chorus  of  the  dithyramb,  thus  preserving  to  it 
its  old  character  as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus. The  phrase  bvofidaat*  alludes  to  the  different 
titles  given  by  him  to  his  different  dithyrambs,  ac- 
cording to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not  suppose 
that  they  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus.*    As  he 


1  (Maiieri  Lit«rat.  of  Greece,  p.  204.— Donans,  iv.,  7,  ^  8.)— 
i.  (Bode,  n.  16.)— 3.  (Oode,  p.  23.)— 4.  (Hermann,  Opaac.,  vol. 
Tii.,  p.  216.)  —5.  (•.  T.)  —  6.  (Schol.  in  Ari»t.,  Avcs,  1403.)— 7. 
rMttller,  p.  204.)  — !?  (Compare  Herod.,  i.,  23.)— 9.  (VVelckcr, 
Nac^tnw,  p  233  } 


was  the  first  cithara  player  of  his  age,  it  ts  probable 
that  he  made  the  lyre  the  principal  instrument  in 
the  musical  accompaniment. 

From  the  more  solemn  dithyrambs,  then,  as  im- 
proved by  Arion,  with  the  company  of  saiyrs,  who 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately  sprang 
the  dramatic  tragedy  of  Athens,  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  choruses  which  represent- 
ed them  were  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  or  ex- 
archus,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  came  forward  sep- 
arately, and  whose  part  was  sometimes  taken  by 
the  poet  himself.*  We  may  also  conjecture  that 
the  exarchus  in  each  case  led  off,  by  singing  or  re- 
citing his  part  in  a  solo,  and  the  chorus,  dancing 
round  the  altar,  then  expressed  their  feelings  of  joy 
or  sorrow  at  his  story,  representing  the  perils  and 
sufTerings  of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  might  be 
Accordingly,  some  scholars  have  recognised  in  such 
choral  songs,'or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from  them, 
what  has  been  called  a  "  lyrical  tragedy,"  perfornr.- 
ed  without  actors  distinct  from  the  chorus,  and  con- 
ceived to  be  a  transition  step  between  the  dithy> 
ram\)  and  the  dramatic  tragedy.  The  title,  hovrev- 
er,  does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and,  therefore, 
if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  representa- 
tions of  the  character  we  have  just  asscribed  to  the 
dithyrambs  of  Arion,  modified  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  circumstances  or  the  fancy  of  the  wri- 
ter. That  the  names  rpaytfidia  and  rpay^dof  are 
applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before  the 
time  of  Thespis,  and  that  the  '*  tragedy"  of  that  ags 
was  e  itirely  choral,  without  any  regular  formal  di- 
alogu'j,  is  evident  from  many  authorities.  Thus 
Athei'Seus*  observes  that  the  whole  satyrical  poetry 
form<  rly  consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  **  tragedy" 
of  oil  times  (7  rdre  rpayt^la).  Again,  Diogenes 
Laerius*  states  that  formerly  the  chorus  alone  act- 
ed idie^pofiari^ev)  or  performed  a  drama,  on  which 
Hermann*  observes,  "after  the  dithyramb  was 
sung,  some  of  the  chorus,  in  the  guise  of  satyrs, 
came  forward  and  improvised  some  ludicrous  sto- 
ries ;  but  in  exhibitions  of  this  sort,"  he  adds,  **  we 
see  rather  dramatica  tragatdia  iniliay  quam  ullum 
lyrici  eujusdam  generis  vestigium."  Lyric  poets  also 
seem  to  have  l^en  spoken  of  as  tragedians ;  thus, 
according  to  Suidas,*  Pindar  wrote  seventeen  dpa- 
fiara  rpayiKu,  ("  but  not  lyrical  tragedies"'),  and  Si- 
monides  of  Ceos  wrote  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy,  as 
some  manuscripts  have  it.  But,  whatever  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  it  only  Tproves  that  dithyrambic 
poets  were  also  called  t;  agedian,  just  as  in  the  scho- 
lia on  Aristophanes,*  a  writer  is  described  as  6idv- 
pafi6oKoidc  V  Tpaytf)6iduffKaXog,  For  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  see  Hermann,  /.  c,  and  Bbckh  on 
the  Orchomenian  Inscri:>tions.' 

The  choral  dithyrambic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  !),  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  among  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;*"  whence  their  deriv- 
ative, the  choral  element  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was 
always  written  in  the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing 
its  origin.  Tlie  lyrical  poetry  was,  however,  espe- 
cially popular  at  Sicyon  aad  iu  Corinth.  In  tLo 
latter  city  Arion  made  his  improvements ;  in  the 
former, "  tragic  choruses,"  i.  c,  dithyrambs  of  a  sad 
and  plaintive  character,  were  very  ancient,"  and  the 
Sicyonians  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  the  Tpay(i>dia  {Tpay(f>6iag  evperai  fuv  XlkvuvioIj 
reXeaiovpyol  di  'Amicot  ?rot;;rat**);  but,  of  course, 
this  can  only  mean  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  wa? 
a  derivative,  through  many  changes,  of  the  old  sa- 
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tyncal  rpayifj^ia^  t.  c,  of  the  songs  sung  with  mi- 
metic dancing  by  the  goat-like  satyrs,  or,  as  others 
would  say,  round  the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  burn- 
&X  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  It  appears,  then,  that  there 
is  a  good  and  intelligible  foundation  for  the  claims 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,*  were  made  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  especially  by  the  Sicyonians, 
lo  the  invention  of  "  tragedy,"  understanding  by  it 
B  choral  performance,  such  as  has  been  described 
above.  Now  the  subjects  of  this  dithyrambic  tra- 
gedy were  not  always,  even  in  ancient  times,  con- 
fined to  Dionysus.  Even  Arion  wrote  dithyrambs 
'elating  to  difierent  heroes :'  a  practice  in  which  be 
was  followed  by  succeeding  poets,  who  WTote  dith- 
yramb-like odes  (whence  they  were  classed  among 
the  TpayLKoi  noiijTai)^  which  they  called  Centaurs, 
Ajaces,  or  Memnons,  as  it  might  be."  Thus  Epi- 
genes  the  Sicyonian  is  said  to  have  written  a  tra- 
gedy, *.  e.j  a  piece  of  dithyrambic  poetry  on  a  sub- 
ject unconnected  with  Dionysus,  which  was  conse- 
quently received  with  the  cry  of  oidh  irpoc  rov  At- 
ovvaovj  or  "  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bacchiys."* 
If  this  anecdote  be  true,  and  Epigenes  preceded 
Arion,  the  introduction  of  the  satyrs  into  the  dithy- 
rambic chorus  by  the  latter  may  possibly  have  been 
meant  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  was  so  or  not,  there  is  scarcely  any 
doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Arion,  the  tragic  dithy- 
ramb gradually  became  less  satyrical  and  sportive 
in  its  character,  till  the  creation  of  the  independent 
satyric  drama  and  the  Attic  dramatic  tragedy.* 

As  to  the  steps  by  which  this  was  effected,  Aris- 
totle* says,  "  Tragedy  was  at  the  first  an  extempo- 
raneous effusion  (i^  ^PXVC  avToaxe6ia<mK7t\  and 
was  derived  airb  rdv  h^apxovruv  rdv  AiOvpofidov"  i. 
«.,  from  the  leaders  or  the  chief  singers  of  the  dith- 
yramb, who  probably  sung  or  recited  their  parts  in 
the  trochaic  metre,  while  the  main  body  of  the  ode 
was  written  in  irregular  verse.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  introduction  of  an  actor  or  speaker, 
independent  of  the  chorus,  might  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  exarchs  or  coryphaei  coming  forward  sep- 
arately and  making  short  off-hand  speeches,^  wheth- 
er learned  by  heart  beforehand,  or  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  {Vid.  Chorus,  p.  247.)  But  it  is 
also  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  was  suggested 
by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  epic  and  gnomic 
poets  formerly  prevalent  in  Greece  :  the  gnomic  po- 
etry being  generally  written  in  iambic  verse,  the 
metre  of  the  Attic  dialogue,  and  whicli  Aristotle^ 
says  was  used  by  Homer  in  his  Margites,  though 
its  invention  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Archilochus. 
In  fact,*  the  rhapsodists  themselves  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  actors  {viroKptToi)  of  the  pieces  they 
recited,  which  they  are  also  said  to  act  {viroKpcvda- 
OaO'^).  But  if  two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called 
upon  to  go  through  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regula- 
tion which  obtained  at  the  Panathenaea,  and  attrib- 
uted to  Solon  or  Hipparchus,*^  it  is  clear  that  they 
woiid  present  much  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  In 
fact,  the  principal  scenes  of  the  whole  Iliad  might 
in  this  way  have  been  represented  as  parts  of  a 
drama.  These  recitations,  then,  being  so  common, 
It  was  natural  to  combine  with  the  representation 
of  the  dithyramb,  itself  a  mixture  of  recitative  and 
choral  song,  the  additional  element  of  the  dialogue, 
written  in  iambic  verse,  a  measure  suggested,  per- 
haps, by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  used  by  Solon  about 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  dialogue,"  more  espe- 
^\?^\y  as  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  all  Greek  me- 
tres (Xfxnxov),  and  that  into  which  common  con- 
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▼ersatioQ  most  readily  falls.    It  is,  iiideeo,  ol.>  t 
conjecture,  that  the  dialogue,  or  the  loniaa  etemeni 
of  Attic  tragedy,  was  connected  with  the  rfaapMdt- 
cal  recitations,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  tha 
Homeric  rhapsodes  were  common  at  Sicyon.*  the 
cradle  of  the  Dorian  tragedy,  and  also  at  Braunc 
in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  esisterf 
from  ancient  times.*     This,  however,  is  certam 
that  the  union  of  the  iambic  dialogue  with  the  lyn 
cal  chorus  took  place  at  Athens  under  Pisistratu:^ 
and  that  it  was  attributed  to  Thespis,  a  native  U 
Icarus,  one  of  the  country  demes  or  parishes  of  At- 
tica, where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  pre- 
vailed.   The  introduction  of  this  worship  into  Atti- 
ca, with  its  appropriate  choruses,  seems  to  hare 
been  partly  owing  to  the  commands  of  the  Dorizc 
oracle*  in  very  early  times.     Thus  it  is  statrc* 
that  tragedy  (t.  ^ .,  the  old  dithyrambic  and  saiyririi 
tragedy)  was  veiy  ancient  in  Attica,  and  did  nit 
originate  with  Thespis  or  his  contemporaries.    Tit 
alteration  made  by  him,  and  which  gave  to  the  oiJ 
tragedy  {dpxofihuv  t&v  irepl  Qeaniv  ^&if  ripp  Tps^u- 
diov  Kiveiv)  a  new  and  dramatic  character  (makioc 
it  an  ignotum  tragica  genut^\  was  very  'simple,  bo: 
very  important.    He  introduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus.* 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  prohi- 
bly  appeared  himself,^  taking  various  |»rts  m  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  Uoen  masks,  the 
invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  him.    Now  as  a 
chorus,  by  means  of  its  leader,  could  maintain  a  di- 
alogue with  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  with 
one  actor  only,  "  a  dramatic  action  might  be  intni^ 
duced,  continued,  and  concluded,  by  the  speeches 
between  the  choral  songs  expressive  of  the  jcy  or 
sorrow  of  the  chonis  at  the  various  events  oj  the 
drama."    Thus  Miiller  observes  that,  in  the  plaj 
of  Pentheus,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  bj 
Thespis,  "  a  single  actor  might  appear  soccessirelj 
as  Dionysus,  Pentheus,  a  messenger.  Agave  the 
mother  of  Pentheus,  and  in  these  characiers  ex- 
press designs  and  intentions,  or  relate  events  which 
could  not  be  represented,  as  the  murder  of  Pentheus 
by  her  mother :  by  which  means  he  would  repre- 
sent the  substance  of  the  fable,  as  it  appears  in  iht 
Bacch«  of  Euripides."*    With  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  drama  of  Thespis  there  has  been  msch 
doubt :  some  writers,  and  especially  Bentley,^  ha^e 
maintained  that  his  plays  were  all  satyrical  and  lu- 
dicrous, i.  e.y  the  'plot  of  them  was  some  stonr  ot' 
Bacchus,  the  chorus  consisted  principally  of  satyrs^ 
and  the  argument  was  merry :  an  opinion,  indeeiL 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  acquu^ed  a 
distinctive  character.    It  may  also  appear  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  statement^*  that  at  first  the  tragedians 
made  use  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  being  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  satyrical  and  saltatorial  nature  of 
their  pieces.    But  perhaps  the  truth  is,  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  Thespis  retained  the  satyr- 
ical character  of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterward  ib- 
clined  to  more  serious  compositions,  which  wooM 
almost  oblige  him  to  discard  the  satyrs  from  hit 
choruses.    That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  to- 
timated  by  the  titles  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him, 
as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  lam 
bic  verso  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his,^^  and  which, 
even  if  they  are  forgeries  of  Heraclides  Poatioas. 
at  least  prove  what  was  the  opinion  of  a  scholar  of 
Aristotle  ot;  the  subject.    Besides,  the  assenio!' 
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thai  Sophocles'  \s  rote  a^inst  the  ch<  >i  us  of  Tlie«> 
pis,  seems  to  show  that  there  was  some  similarity 
of  character  between  the  productions  of  the  two 
poets.*  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  serious  character  of  the  tragedy  of  Thespis  is 
given  by  Welcker.*  The  invention  of  the  prologus 
and  rhesis  of  tragedy  (an  expression  clearly,  in  some 
measure,  identical  with  the  introduction  of  an  actor) 
is  also  ascribed  to  Thespis  by  Aristotle.*  By  the 
former  word  is  meant  the  first  speech  of  the  actor,* 
or  the  procemium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece  ; 
the  chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode,  or  Trdpodoc,  after 
which  came  the  MatCt  or  dialogue  between  the  act- 
or and  the  principal  choreute.  The  invention  of 
this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  Xi^eu^ 
H  ytvouivjjg*  It  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of 
the  dialogue  must  also  have  caused  an  alteration  in 
the  management  of  the  chorus,  which  could  not  re- 
main cyclic  or  circular,  but  must  have  been  drawn 
up  in  a  rectangular  form  about  the  thymele,  or  altar 
of  Bacchus  in  front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated 
on  a  platform  or  table  {kXe6r\  the  forerunner  of  the 
stage.  The  statement  in  Po!!nx^  that  this  was  the 
^ase  before  Thespis  seems  incorrect.*  If  we  are 
right  in  our  notion  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Thespian  drama,  the  phrase  ov6h  npo^  Acowaov, 
which  was  certainly  used  in  his  time,  was  first  ap- 
plied to  his  plays  at  Athens,  as  being  unconnected 
with  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations 
from  the  fUKpol  fivdoi  kcu  Xi^ic  yeXola  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Plutarch,  however,*  supposes  that  its  first 
application  was  later :  he  says,  **  when  Phrynichus 
and  .(fischylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy  to  le- 
gends and  tales  of  suflorings  {etc  fivfhvc  »/vax  vafhi 
irpotiyovTuv),  the  people,  missing  and  regretting  the 
old  satyric  chorus,  said,  *  What  is  this  to  Bac- 
chus V  '  Hence  the  expression  was  used  to  signi- 
fy A»  bat  was  mal-apropos,  or  beside  the  question. 

Tho  reader  may  have  observed  that  we  have  not 
noticed  the  lines  of  Horace  :'• 

'*  Diciiur  et  plaustiis  vexiste  poenuUa  Thespis, 
Qua  cantrerU  a^erentque  peruncli  facibus  ora" 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
tale  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  arose  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susa- 
rion  with  the  platform  of  the  Thesnian  actor.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  B.C.  635. 
His  immediate  successors  were  the  Athenian  Choir- 
ilus  and  Phrynichus,  the  former  of  whom  represent- 
ed plays  as  early  as  B.C.  524.  He  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  150  pieces :  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them,  the  "  Alope,"  its  subject  seems  to  have 
been  a  legend  of  Attic  origin.*'  That  he  excelled  in 
the  satyrical  drama  invented  by  Pratinas,  is  indica- 
ted by  the  line  of  an  unknown  author, 

'Hvtxa  ftkv  PaaiXevc  iv  "SjoipOuog  h  Xarvpoig : 
and  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dramas 
ascribed  to  him,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  custom 
of  contending  with  tetralogies  must  hare  been  of 
early  origin,  for  there  were  only  two  dramatic  fes- 
tivals during  the  year. 

Phrynichus  was  a  pupil  of  Thespis,  and  gained 
his  first  victory  in  the  dramatic  contests  B.C.  511. 
In  bis  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  element  still  pre- 
dominated over  the  dramatic,  and  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  were  very 
popular  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music. 
The  esteem  in  which  his  **  ambrosial  songs''  were 
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then  held  is  shown  in  several  passag^cs  of  Arlstopha 
nes,>  and  in  the  Hue*  where  the  dicasts  are  made  t« 
chant  the  old  Sidonian  sweet  son4,'s  of  Phrynich\f, 
Kal  fnvvpl^ovTet:  pi?.7j 
'Apx^iopi  'A.iai8uvo<^pwtx^paTa, 
"  Sidonian*'  being  an  allusion  to  the  play  which  he 
wrote  called  the  Phcenisss.    The  first  use  of  leiiialc 
masks  is  also  attributed  to  him,'  and  he  so  far  devi- 
ated from  the  general  practice  of  the  Attic  tia«j.^ 
dians  as  to  write  a  drama  on  a  subject  of  cotempo- ' 
rary  history,  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians, 
B.C.  494.* 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  satyrical 
dramas,  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  town  not  far  from 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy. •  For  some  time  pre- 
viously  to  this  poet,  and  probably  as  early  as  Thes- 
pis, tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more  and 
more  from  its  old  characteristics,  and  inclining  to 
heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  n.>t 
a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the  fun  and  merriiiiciit 
caused  by  them  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  di{»- 
placed  by  the  severe  dignity  of  the  ^Cschyiedii 
drama.  Accordingly,  the  satyrical  drama,  distinct 
from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  suggesit 
ed  by  the  sportive  element  of  the  old  dithyramS 
was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Choer- 
ilus.  It  was  always  written  by  tragedians,  and 
generally  three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical  piece 
were  represented  together,  which,  in  some  instan- 
ces at  least,  formed  a  collected  whole,  called  a  te- 
tralogy {Terpa},oyia).  The  satyrical  piece  was  acte. I 
last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  were  agree- 
ably relieved  by  a  merry  afterpiece  at  the  close  of 
an  earnest  and  engrossing  tragedy.  'J'he  disitri 
guishing  feature  of  this  drama  was  the  chorus  <•> 
satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  \ih 
subjects  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  same 
class  of  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes 
as  those  of  tragedy ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  so 
treated  and  selected  that  the  presence  of  rustic 
satyrs  would  seem  appropriate.  In  their  jokes,  and 
drollery,  and  naivety  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece  ;  for  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  intro- 
duced into  tiiuir  company  were  not  of  necessity 
thereby  divested  of  their  epic  and  legendary  charac- 
ter (Horace*  speaks  of  the  **  incolumi  gravitate^*), 
though  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  sufl^er  some  diminution  of  dign*ty  from  their 
position.  Hence  Welcker^  observes,  the  satyrical 
drama,  which,  so  to  speak,  was  *'  the  Epos  turned 
into  prose,  and  interspersed  with  jokes  made  by  the 
chorus,"  is  well  spoken  of  as  a  "  playful  tragedy' 
{nai^ovoa  rpayif^dia),  being,  both  in  form  and  mate- 
rials, the  same  as  tragedy.  Thus  also  Horace*  says, 

"  Effutire  leves  indigna  tragadia  versus 
Intcrerit  satyris  paulum  pudibunda  prolervis,*^ 
alluding  in  the  first  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele 
ment  of  the  satyric  drama,  which  he  calls  tragoedia. 
and  in  the  second  representing  it  as  being  rathet 
ashamed  of  its  company.  The  scene  was,  of  course, 
laid  in  the  supposed  haunts  of  the  satyrs,  as  we 
learn  from  Vitruvius  :*  "  Satyriea  sceruB  omanitu 
arboribus,  montibus  reliquisqiie  agrestibus  rebus, *^  aU 
in  keeping  with  the  incidents  of  the  pieces,  and  r  j- 
minding  the  spectators  of  the  old  dithyramb  and  the 
god  Dionysus,  in  whose  honour  the  dramatic  con- 
tests were  originally  held.  We  must,  however, 
observe,  that  there  were  some  characters  and  le- 
gends which,  as  not  presenting  any  serious  or  pa- 
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ihetlo  aspects,  were  not  adapted  fur  tragedy,  and, 
therefore,  were  naturally  appropriated  to  the  satyric 
drama.  Such  were  Sisyphus,  Autolycus,  Circe, 
Callisto,  Midas,  Omphale,  and  the  robber  Skiron. 
Hercules  also,  as  he  appears  in  Aristophanes*  and 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  this  drama,  as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a 
drunken  Silenus  and  his  crew.'  The  Odyssey  also, 
says  Lessing,*  was  in  general  a  rich  storehouse  of 
the  satyrical  plays ;  but,  though  the  Cyclops  of  Eu- 
ripides, the  only  satyrical  play  extant,  was  taken 
from  it,  the  list  of  satyric  pieces  given  by  Welcker* 
hardly  confirms  this  assertion. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvements  made  in  tra- 
gedy by  -fischylus,  of  which  Aristotle*  thus  speaks : 
**  He  first  added  a  second  actor  and  diminished  the 
parts  of  the  chorus,  and  made  the  dialogue  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  action"  (Tdv  \6yov  npuTa-yuvia-nnf 
irapiaKEva(Te).  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  aid 
of  Agatharchus  the  scene-painter,  and  improved  the 
costume  of  his  actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled 
boots  {kfi6dTat)j  as  well  as  the  masks,  which  he 
made  more  expressive  and  characteristic.  Horace* 
thus  alludes  to  his  improvements : 

^^persoruE  pallaqut  repertor  honest  a 
JEschyluSf  et  modicis  instravU  pulpiia  tignis 
Et  docuit  magnumqve  loquij  nitique  cothurno." 
The  custom  of  contendm^  with  trilogies  (rpt^ymO, 
or  with  three  plays  at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
ilso  introduced  by  him.  In  fact,  he  did  so  much 
or  tragedy,  and  so  completely  built  it  up  to  its 
'*  towering  height,**  that  he  was  considered  the 
father  of  it.  The  subjects  of  his  drama,  as  we  have 
before  intimated  from  Plutarch,  were  not  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  but  rather  with  the 
great  cycle  of  Hellenic  legends  and  some  of  the 
mytha  of  the  Homeric  Epos.  Accordingly,  he  said 
of  himself'  that  his  dramas  were  but  scraps  and 
(figments  from  the  great  feasts  of  Homer.  Another 
•nstance  of  his  departure  from  the  spirit  and  form 
•f  ihe  old  tragedy,  as  connected  with  Dionysus,  is 
»hown  in  his  treatment  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus 
of  fifty  men,  which,  in  his  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia,  he 
did  not  bring  on  the  stage  all  at  once,  but  divided  it 
into  separate  parts,  making  a  different  set  of  choreu- 
tw  for  each  of  the  three  pieces.*  In  the  latter  part 
cf  his  life  iEschylus  made  use  of  one  of  the  improve- 
.nnents  of  Sophocles,  namely,  the  TptrayuvLar^qy  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sophocles 
is  said  to  have  matured  by  farther  improvements 
in  costume  and  scene-painting.  Under  him  tragedy 
appears  with  less  of  sublimity  and  sternness  than  in 
the  hands  of  iEschylus,  but  with  more  of  calm 
grandeur,  and  quiet  dignity,  and  touching  incident. 
His  latter  plays  are  the  perfection  of  the  Grecian 
tragic  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and  poetic  compo- 
sition in  a  thoroughly-chastened  and  classic  style, 
written  when,  as  he  says  of  himself,  he  had  put 
away  the  boyish  pomp  of  ^schylus  {tov  Klaxv^ov 
diairenaLx^  &yKov),  and  the  harsh  obscurity  of  his 
own  too  great  refinements,  and  attained  to  thai 
btyie  which  he  thought  the  best,  and  most  suited 
for  jwrtraying  the  characters  of  men.*  The  intro- 
duction of  the  third  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
Ihe  more  eflTectually,  by  showing  the  principal  char- 
acter on  dififerent  sides  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, both  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of  one, 
and  drawn  out  by  the  sympathies  of  another.  ( Vid, 
HiBTRio,  p  505.)  Hence,  though  the  plays  of 
Bophocles  are  longer  than  those  of  ^Eschylus,  still 
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there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  actioa,  but 
a  more  perfect  delineation  of  character.  Creon,  fo! 
instance,  in  the  Antigone,  and  Ajax,  are  more  iier- 
feet  and  minutely  drawn  characters  than  any  in 
iEschylus.  The  part  of  the  chorus  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  his  plays.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  in  them  is  their  moraistgnir.- 
cance  and  ethical  teaching.  Though  the  character i 
in  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjects  of  national 
interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear  as  heroes 
or  above  the  level  of  common  humanity,  but  in  sacb 
situations,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  motives, 
passions,  and  feelings,  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  ir 
general :  so  that  "  every  one  may  recognise  in  them 
some  likeness  of  himself." 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated, 
not  only  in  dignity,  but  also  in  its  moral  and  reli- 
gious significance.  He  introduces  his  heroes  in 
rags  and  tatters,  and  busies  them  with  petty  afiairs, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  language  of  everydaj 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him,^  he  represented 
men,  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  with- 
out any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic  character — thor- 
oughly prosaic  personages.  His  dialogues,  too,  were 
little  else  than  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  language 
of  his  day  cleverly  pot  into  verse :  full  of  sophistry 
and  quibbling  distinctions.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  his  tragedies  was  the  irpoXoyoi,  an  introductory 
monologue,  with  which  some  hero  or  god  opens  the 
play,  telling  who  he  is,  what  is  the  state  of  aflfairs. 
and  what  has  happened  up  to  the  time  of  his  ad- 
dress, so  as  to  put  the  audience  in  possession  o( 
every  fact  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to 
know :  a  very  business  like  proceeding,  no  doubt,  but 
a  poor  make-shifl  for  artistioal  skill.  The  ''Dent 
ex  machina^^  also,  though  not  always,  in  a  *^  nodiu, 
tali  vindice  dignus,*^  was  frequently  employed  by 
Euripides  to  e^ect  the  dinjUm^nt  of  his  pieces!  Th*: 
chorus,  too,  no  longer  discharged  its  proper  and 
high  functions,  either  as  a  representative  of  the  feel- 
ings of  unprejudiced  observers,  or  **  as  one  of  the 
actors  and  a  part  of  the  whole,'*  joining  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  piece.  Many  of  his  choral  oues, 
in  fact,  are  but  remotely  connected  in  subject  with 
the  action  of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripi- 
des was  the  use  of  "  monodies'*  or  lyrical  songs,  in 
which,  not  the  chorus,  bi?t  the  principal  persons 
of  the  drama,  declare  Ihcir  emotions  and  sutTerinss. 
They  v^ere  among  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  his 
pieces,  and,  being  sung  by  persons  on  the  stage,  are 
sometimes  described  as  6dai  dm  axtrv^g*  .\ns- 
tophanes  often  parodied  them,  and  makes  Euripides 
say  of  himself*  th,;t  he  **  nurtured  tragedy  with 
monodies,  introducing  Cephisophon,"  his  chief  actor, 
to  sing  them. 

EIr'  uverpe^ov  fiovifuViat^,  Kij6iao^vTa  fttynx- 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tragi-cumed^, 
which  not  improbably  suggested,  as  it  certainly  re- 
sembled, the  *lXapOTpay((}6ia  of  the  Alexandrian  age, 
the  latter  being  a  half-tragic,  half-comic  drama,  or, 
rather,  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tragical  subjects.  A 
epecimcn  of  the  Euripidean  tragi  conictly  is  stifl 
extant  m  the  Alcestis,  acted  B.C.  438,  as  the  last 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  sabstitule  for  s 
satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  form  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  comic  and 
satyric  characters  (e.  g.y  Hercules),  and  cooclode» 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  and  on  the 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided.  According  to  Plato,* 
the  truest  tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  the  noblest  and 
best  life  :  fiifirfoic  rotJ  Kalkiarov  kqI  uiuarov  ^ioi*- 
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Aristotle's  definition  is  more  comprehensive  and 
perhaps  perfect.  "  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an 
action  that  is  important  {(jirovSaiac)^  and  entire,  and 
of  a  proper  magnitude,  in  pleasurable  language,  by 
means  of  action,  not  of  narration,  and  effecting, 
through  terror  and  pity,  the  refinement  and  correc- 
tion of  such  passions"  {ttjv  Toiovrav  naSrifidruv 
Kodapaiv).  He  then  adds,  Tragedy  contains  six 
parts :  the  story,  t.  f.,  the  combination  of  incidents 
or  plot,  manners,  expression,  sentiment,  decoration, 
and  music  {jtvOoc  kcu  ^dut  koI  Xe^iCt  k(u  Siuvoia,  km 
6Mn^,  Koi  fu?,o7rotta).  Of  these  the  story  is  the 
principal  part,  developing  the  character  of  agents, 
and  being,  in  fact,  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The 
manners  come  next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  of 
the  speakers.  The  sentiments  take  the  third  place, 
and  comprehend  whatever  is  said,  whether  proving 
anything,  or  expressing  some  general  reflection. 
Afterward  he  adds,  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple 
and  complicated  {ol  fikv  unXolt  ol  6e  ncrXeyfievoi), 
the  catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  without  a 
revolution  or  discovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or 
both.  Now  a  revolution  {nepiTreTeta)  is  a  change  to 
the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  :  a  discovery  iavayv6pLai^)  is 
a  change  from  known  to  unknown,  happening  be- 
tween characters  whose  happiness  or  unhappiness 
forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  best  sort 
of  discovery  is  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in 
the  CEdipus.  Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  parts 
of  quantity  {Kara  to  itoaov)  or  division  in  tragedy  : 
these  are,  the  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  choral 
songs;  the  last  divided  into  the  parode  and  stasi- 
xnoii.  The  Trp6?j)yog  is  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy 
which  precedes  the  parodos  of  the  chorus,  t.  «.,  the 
first  act.  The  tneiaoiSiov  is  all  the  part  between 
whole  choral  odes.  The  i^odog  that  part  which  has 
no  choral  ode  after  it.  Of  the  choral  part,  the  mipo- 
dot:  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  chorus  (not  bro- 
ken up  into  parts):  the  stasimon  is  without  ana- 
paests and  trochees.  These  two  divisions  were 
sung  by  all  the  choreutae  {kolvu  an-avrijv),  but  the 
**  songs  on  the  stage"  and  the  KOfzfiot  by  a  part  only 
(idia  de  tu  oko  Tifc  CKijvfig  Kal  Kofifioi).  The  coni- 
mus,  which  properly  means  a  wailing  for  the  dead, 
was  generally  used  to  express  strong  excitement, 
or  lively  sympathy  with  grief  and  suffering,  espe- 
cially by  iEschylus.  It  was  common  to  the  actors 
and  a  portion  only  of  the  chorus  {KOfifiog  6e  ^pvvog, 
Kotvog  ;^opoi!,  Kal  and  aKTjvijq\  whence  its  derivative 
KOfifiaTLKu  is  used  to  designate  broken  and  inter- 
rupted songs  sung  either  by  individual  choreutae  or 
divisions  of  the  chorus.*  Again,  the  ndpoSoc  was 
so  named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  chorus, 
sung  while  it  was  advancing  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  orchestra,  and  therefore  in  anapaestic  or  march- 
ing verse ;  the  aruoifiovy  as  being  chanted  by  the 
chorus  when  standing  still  in  its  proper  position.' 

With  respect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  they  are  best  effected  by  the 
representation  of  a  change  of  fortune  from  prosper- 
ity to  adversity,  happening  to  a  person  neither  em- 
ii;cnll«  viiiuous  uoi  juM,  not  )f:t  involved  in  mis- 
furtune  by  deliberate  vice  or  vLUany,  but  by  some 
error  of  human  frailty,  and  that  he  should  also  be  a 
person  of  high  fame  and  eminent  prosperity,  like 
•lEdipus  or  Thyestes.  Hence,  he  adds,  Euripides  is 
aot  censurable,  as  is  generally  supposed ;  for  trage- 
Jies  with  an  unhappy  termination,  like  his,  have  al- 
ways the  most  tragic  effect ;  and  Euripides  is  the 
most  tragic  of  all  poets,  i.  c,  succeeds  best  in  pro- 
ducing pity  :  an  expression  especially  true  of  some 
scenes  m  the  Medea.  In  iEschylus,  the  feelings  of 
pity  and  melancholy  interest  are  generally  excited 
by  the  relation  in  which  his  heroes  stand  to  desti- 
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ny.  He  mostly  represents  them  as  va.nly  stmg 
gling  against  a  blind  but  irresistible  fate,  to  whos« 
power  (according  to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and 
it  is  only  occasionally,  as  in  the  splendid  chorus  of 
the  Eumenides  (522),  that  ive  trace  in  him  any  inti- 
mations of  a  moral  and  retributive  government  of 
the  world.  Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lessons 
in  his  works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  we 
see  indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and 
the  superintendence  of  a  directing  and  controlling 
power  is  distinctly  recognised  :  "  the  great  Zeus  in 
heaven,  who  superintends  and  directs  all  things."* 

The  materials  of  Greek  tragedy  were  the  nation- 
al mythology, 

*•  Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine." 

The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical  tia 
gedies,  the  '*  Capture  of  Miletus,"  by  Phrynichus, 
and  the  "  Persians"  of  -fischylus ;  but  they  belong 
to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Hence  the  plot  and 
story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were,  of  necessity, 
known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  distinguishes  the  ancient  tragedy  from  the 
modern,  and  to  which  is  owing,  in  some  measure, 
the  practical  and  quiet  irony  in  the  handling  of  a 
subject,  described  by  Thirlwall*  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

The  functions  of  the  chorus  in  Greek  tragedy 
were  very  important,  as  described  by  Horace  :* 
"  Aetoris  paries  chorus  offidumque  virile 
Defendat :  neu  quid  medios  intercinai  actuSt 
Quod  non  proposito  conducat^  et  futrcal  aple"  4tc. 
We  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Schlegel,  as 
the  personification  of  the  thought  inspired  by  the 
represented  action ;  in  oth-ir  words,  it  often  ex- 
presses the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right- 
minded  spectator,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  mo- 
rality and  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  taught 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  a  poet  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  "  council  of  elders,"  which 
existed  under  the  heroic  governments,  and  under 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This 
image  was  the  more  striking  and  vivid,  inasmuch  as 
the  chorus  was  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  and 
did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  appearance  and  stature 
of  ordinary  men  ;  so  that  the  contrast  and  relation 
between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Homeric  hioi  and  dva/crcf .  Lastly,  the  cho- 
ral songs  produced  an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action, 
breaking  the  piece  into  parts,  while  they  presented 
to  the  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
his  own  emotions,  or  suggested  to  him  lofly  thoughts 
and  great  arguments.  As  Schlegel  says,  the  chorus 
was  the  spectator  idealized.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  the  chorus,  Muller*  thinks  that,  out  of 
the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  50,  a  quadrangular  cho- 
rus of  48  persons  was  tirst  formed,  and  that  this 
was  divided  into  sets  of  12,  one  for  each  play  of  a 
tetralogy ;  but  in  the  lime  of  Sophocles  tho  tragic 
chorus  amounted  to  15,  a  number  which  the  ancient 
grammarians  always  presuppose  in  speaking  of  its 
arrangements,  though  it  might  be  that  the  form  of 
the  iEschylean  tragedy  afterward  beoame  obsolete. 

The  preceding  account  should  be  read  in  connex- 
ion with  the  articles  Chorus,  Dionysia,  Histrio, 
and  Thbatrum. 

The  explanation  of  the  following  phrases  may  bf 
useful : 

Uapaxofyfiyrjfia :  this  word  was  us^d  in  case  of  2 
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(ourth  actor  appearing  on  the  stage,  probably  be- 
cause the  choragus  was  required  to  be  at  an  extra 
expense  in  supplying  him  with  costume,  &c. ;  some- 
times actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  character  of 
Pylades  does  ;^  sometimes  they  were  mutes. 

naflcujKvviov  :  this  phrase  was  used  when  one  of 
the  choreutae  spoke  in  song  instead  of  a  fourth  ac- 
tor, probably  near  or  behind  the  side-scenes.  Ila- 
nt})op^uaTa'were  voices  off  the  stage,  and  not  seen, 
as  the  frogs  in  the  Ranse.' 

llapax<^pvf^aTat  persons  who  came  forward  but 
once,  something  like  the  fcpoauira  nporariKu,  or  in- 
troductory persons  who  open  a  drama  and  never 
appear  again ;  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamem- 
non, and  Polydorus  in  the  Hecuba.  Terence  also 
frequently  uses  the  persona  protatica.' 

The  dixopia  was  a  double  chorus,  formed  of  the 
choruses  of  two  separate  plays :  thus,  at  the  end  of 
the  Eumenides  of  ^schylus,  the  Furies  of  one  play 
and  the  festal  train  of  another  come  on  the  stage 
together.* 

The  principal  modern  writers  on  the  Greek  trage- 
dy are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The 
reader  may  also  consult  Wachsmuth,  II.,  ii.,  p.  467 
and  421. — Gruppe,  Ariadne,  Die  Tragische  Kunst 
dcr  Griechen  in  ihrer  Entxoickelung  und  in  ihrem  Zu- 
sammcnhange  mil  der  Volkapotsie^  Berl.,  1834. — Mu- 
seum Crilicum^  ii.,  p.  6a  <Jc3. — Copleston,  Prttlec- 
tiones  Academicce. — Schneider,  Ucber  das  Auische 
TUatericesent  an  exceedingly  valuable  book. 

II.  Roman  Traoedy.  The  tragedy  of  the  Ro- 
mans was,  for  the  most  part,  an  imitation  of,  or, 
rather,  k  borrowing  from  the  Greek,  the  more  im- 
perfect and  unnatural  as  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  theatre  affordea  no  appropriate  place  for  the 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.  The  lirst 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome*  was  Livius  Andron- 
icus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in  B.C. 
H40.  From  the  account  in  Livy,^  it  would  seem  that 
'u  hiv  monodies  (or  the  lyrical  parts  sung,  not  by  a 
^•horus,  but  by  one  person)  it  was  customary  to  sep- 
arate the  singing  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving 
the  latter  only  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was 
performed  by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flute- player 
[ante  tibicinem),  so  that  the  dialogue  only  [diverbia) 
v/as  left  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors.  One  cf  the 
plays  written  by  him  was  an  *'  Andromeda ;"  and 
he  also  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odys- 
see.  The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Neevius, 
who,  however,  appears  to  have  written  comedies  as 
well  as  tragedies,'  and  a  history  of  the  first  Punic 
war  :  so  that  the  writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct profession  at  Rome  as  at  Athens.  An  *'A1- 
cestis"  seems  to  have  been  written  by  him.  To 
the  same  epoch  as  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius 
belongs  Ennius,  who  resembled  the  latter  in  being 
an  epic  poet  as  well  as  a  tragedian.  Among  the 
plays  written  by  him  are  mentioned  a  Medea,  an 
Ajax,  a  Phcenissse,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache, 
and  a  Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  him  and  Naevius 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  dialogue,  and  anapaest- 
ic for  the  lyrical  parts.*  The  next  distinguished 
tragedian  was  Pacuvius,  a  nephew  of  Ennius,  and 
a  painter  also.  His  style  was  more  remarkable  for 
spirit  and  vigour  of  expression  than  polish  or  re- 
finement, a  deficiency  attributable  to  his  age  and 
provincial  origin,  as  he  was  born  at  Brundisium. 
Among  his  plays  occur  an  Antiope,  a  Chryses,  and 
a  Dulorestes,*  and  his  tragedies  found  admirers 
even  in  the  time  of  Persius."    Cicero'*  quotes  from 
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him  a  spirited  translation  of  the  concluding  Itnef  o( 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  iEschylus.  Attios  oi 
Accius  the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacuvius  by  about 
fifly  years.  His  earlier  plays  were,  as  he  himselt 
admitted,  harsh  and  obscure  ;*  but  his  style  prob 
ably  altered  with  increasing  years.  Many  fra^: 
ments  of  his  plays  occur  in  Cicero  and  the  Latir 
grammarians,  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and  Varro.  Ht 
was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexameter  verses. ' 
The  five  poets  mentioned  above  belong  to  the  earlici 
epoch  of  Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  writr 
ten  but  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
with  occasional  insertions  of  original  matter.  How 
they  imitated  the  structure  of  the  choral  odes  t8 
doubtful ;  perhaps  they  never  attempted  it.  Enni- 
us, Pacuvius,  and  Accius  are  contrasted  by  Cicero^ 
with  .£schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  of 
the  last  two  Quintilian*  says,  **  Virium  Accio  plu* 
tribuitur ;  Pacuvium  videri  dociiorcm^  qui  esse  docl. 
affectanty  volunt^ 

In  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  writing  of  tragedies 
whether  original  or  imitations,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  fashionable  occupation.  The  emperor  hun 
self  attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed  *,  and 
when  his  friends  asked  him, "  Quidnam  Ajax  agerci  r 
his  reply  was  "^Ajacem  suum  in  spongiam  tncubu- 
isse."^  One  of  the  principal  tragedians  of  this 
epoch  was  Asinius  PoUio.  to  whom  the  line* 

"  Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  coikitmo"' 

is  supposed  to  apply :  he  also  excelled  in  other  hi 
erary  accomplishments.'  Ovid*  also  wrote  a  trage- 
dy, of  which  Quintilian*  says, "  Ooidii  Medea  rtdciui 
mihi  ostendere^  quantum  ille  vir  prastare  potucni  si  tn 
genio  suo  temperare  quam  indulgere  maluissety  Hid 
*^^  armorum  judicium^^^^  between  Ajax  and  IHysscs 
on  which  Pacuvius  and  Accius  also  wrote  dramas 
proves  that  he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rhe 
torical  skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Varius,  who 
was  distinguished  in  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,^* 
that  his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  ot 
the  Greek  tragedies.  Some  fragments  of  his  Thy 
estes  are  extant,  but  we  have  no  other  remains  oi 
the  tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  loss,  per 
haps,  is  not  great ;  for  the  want  of  a  national  anJ 
indigenous  mythology'  mu&t  have  disabled  the  Ra- 
man  poets  from  produ'.irig  auy  original  counterparts 
of  the  Greek  trage'^j ;  besides  which,  in  the  \zxa 
days  of  the  Republic,  nnd  under  the  Empire,  th^ 
Roman  people  were  too  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  beast-fights,  a.\d  gorgeous  spectacles,  to  en- 
courage the  dramti.  Moreover,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
have  flourished  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragulies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  any  ol 
them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  it  is  doaht 
ful  whether  they  arc  all  of  the  same  age  even.  Id 
one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author  made  his  hero- 
ine kill  her  children  on  the  stage,  '* coram popuia," 
in  spite  of  the  precept  cf  Horace.  Schlegel  *  tLja 
speaks  of  them:  *'To  whatever  age  they  belong, 
they  are,  beyond  description,  bombastic  and  frigid, 
utterly  unnatural  in  character  and  action,  and  full 
of  the  most  revolting  violations  of  propriety,  ami 
barren  of  all  theatrical  effect.  With  the  old  Gre- 
cian tragedies  they  have  nothing  in  common  but 
the  name,  the  exterior  form,  and  Uie  matter.  Theii 
persons  are  neither  ideal  nor  real  men,  but  missha- 
pen giants  of  puppets,  and  the  wire  that  moves  them 
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IB  at  one  time  an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a 
passion  alike  unnatural,  which  no  atrocity  of  guilt 
fsan  appal."  Still  they  have  had  admirers :  Hein- 
nius  calls  the  Hippolytus  "  divine,"  and  prefers  the 
Troades  to  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides :  even  Racine 
has  borrowed  from  the  Hippolytus  in  his  Phedre. 

Roman  tragedians  sometimes  wrote  tragedies  on 
subjects  taken  fiom  their  national  history.  Pacu- 
vius,  e.  g.i  wrote  a  Paulus,  L,  Accius  a  Brutus  and 
a  Decius.^  Curiatius  Maternus,  also  a  distinguish- 
ed orator  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  wrote  a  Domi- 
lius  and  a  Cato,  the  latter  of  which  gave  offence  to 
the  rulers  of  the  state  {potentium  animoa  offendii*). 
The  fragments  of  the  Thyestes  of  Varius  are  given 
by  Bothius,  Poet.  Seen,  Lot.  Frag.,  p.  279. 

*TRAGOPO'GON  (Tpayojrwyow),  a  plant,  Goat's- 
beard.  According  to  Stackhouse,  it  is  the  Trago- 
jH)gon  Orienlalia.  Sprengel,  however,  prefers  the 
crueifolia.* 

♦TRAGORIG'ANON  (rpayopiyavov),  a  species  of 
Thyme.  The  two  kinds  described  by  Dioscorides 
are  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Thymus  Tragorigor 
num  and  the  Staehys  glutinosa.^ 

•TRAGOS  {rpdyot),  the  male  of  the  Cayra  htrcus, 
I.  the  aii  being  the  female.  **  The  ancients  were 
liAewise  acquainted  with  the  Wild  Goat,  or  Capra 
Ibex;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  akko  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  rpayiXaf^o^  of  the  Septuagint  and  Diodorus 
Siculus."» 

*II.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  now 
called  Salsola  Tragus.  III.  Another  plant,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  writer,  and  with  which  Spike- 
nard was  adulterated.  According  to  Clusius  and 
Sprengel,  it  is  the  Saxi/raga  hirctUus.* 

TRA'GULA.    {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  490.) 

TRANSA'CTIO  IN  VL^    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

TRA'NSFUGA.    (Vid.  Dbsebtob.) 

TRANSTRA.     {Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

TRANSVE'CTIO  EQUITUM.  {Vid.  Eqoites, 
p.  416 ) 

TPAT'MATOZ  EK  nP0N01'A2  TPA^H  {rpav- 
^aroc  kK  rrpovolac  ypa^).  Our  principal  information 
respecting  this  action  is  derived  from  two  speeches 
of  Lysiaa,  namely,  Trpof  lifMva  and  irepi  rpavftaro^ 
U  irpovoiac,  though  they  do  not  supply  us  with  many 
particulars.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  action 
could  not  be  brought  by  any  person  who  had  been 
wounded  or  assaulted  by  another,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an  intention 
to  murder  the  person  who  had  been  wounded ;  con- 
sequently, the  irpdvoia  consisted  in  such  an  inten- 
tion. Cases  of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the 
Areiopagus :  if  the  accused  was  found  guilty,  he 
was  exiled  from  the  state  and  his  property  confis- 

TREBO'NIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Lbx,  p.  686.) 

TRESVIRI.    (Ktii.TBiuMviBL) 

TRIA'RII  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  soldiers  be- 
(oDging  to  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion.  Nie- 
buhr*  supposes  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
their  being  formed  of  all  the  three  heavy-armed 
classes,  and  not  from  their  being  placed  in  the  third 
line  of  the  battle  array,'  so  that  the  triarians  form- 
ed thirty  centuries,  ten  belonging  to  each  class. 
Thus  the  triarians  would  have  existed  from  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Servian  centuries  -.^^  but,  so  long  as  the 
battle  array  of  a  legion  resembled  that  of  a  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  the  triarians  could  not  be  in  the  line 
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of  battle.  They  ma/,  however,  nevertheless  ha  re  ex< 
isted  with  their  name  as  guards  of  the  camp,  where 
they  defended  the  walls  and  palisades,  for  which  pur< 
pose  they  were  armed  with  javelins,  spears,  and 
swords.  Their  javelin  also  may  have  been  the  pilum 
at  an  early  time,  whence  their  name  Pilani.  If  the 
camp  did  not  require  a  guard,  the  triarii  would  of 
course  stand  by  their  comrades  in  the  phalanx.  In 
the  military  constitution  ascribed  to  Camillus,^  the 
triarii  formed  part  of  the  third  ordo,  consisting  of 
fifteen  maniples,  and  were  arrayed  behind  the  prin- 
cipes.*  In  the  time  of  Poly  bins,  when  the  170  cen- 
turies no  longer  existed,  the  soldiers  of  the  infantry 
were  drawn  up  in  four  ranks,  according  to  their  age 
and  experience,  and  the  triarii  now  were  600  of  the 
oldest  veterans  of  a  legion,  and  formed  the  fourth 
rank,  where  they  were  a  kind  of  reserve.*  Their 
armour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  hastati  and 
principes,  and  consisted  of  a  square  shield,  a  short 
Spanish  sword,  two  pila,  a  brass  helmet  with  a 
high  crest,  and  metal  plates  for  the  protection  of 
the  legs.^    ( Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

TRI'BULA  or  TRI'BULUM  {Tpi66h>c\  a  corn, 
drag,  consisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden 
board,  which  was  armed  underneath  with  pieces  o( 
iron  or  sharp  flints,  and  drawn  over  the  com  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy  weight 
being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.*  Together  with 
the  tribula^  another  lund  of  drag,  called  trahoj  was 
also  sometimes  used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either 
entirely  of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.* 
These  instruments  are  still  used  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described  by  va- 
rious travellers  in  those  countries,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  Paul  Lucas,  ^  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,*  Jackson,^ 
and  C.  Fellows.^*  The  corn  is  threshed  upon  a  cii^ 
cular  floor  {area,  uhav),  either  paved,  made  of  har« 
dened  clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  first  heap- 
ed in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly  occupied 
in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag  as  the  oxen 
draw  it  round.  Lucas  and  Fellows  have  given 
prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now  used  in  the 
East.  Tho  verb  tribulare^^  and  the  verbal  noun  trib' 
ulatio  were  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote 
affliction  in  general. 

TRrBULUS  {TpiCoh)^),  a  caltrop,  also  called  m«- 
rex.^^    When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  the  one 


party  endeavoured  to  impede  the  cavalry  of  tie 
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jiiiei  party,  eitiicrby  throwing  before  them  caltrops, 
which  necessarily  lay  with  one  of  their  four  sharp 
points  turned  upward,  or  by  burying  th«»  caltrops 
with  one  point  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.^  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  tak/^n  from  a  bronze  caltrop 
fjgured  by  Caylns.* 

♦TRIB'ULUS  (rp/5oA^),  an  aquatic  plant,  produ- 
cing a  prickly  nut  having  a  triangular  form,  *'  Wa- 
ter-chestnut*' or  '*  Water-caltrops,"  the  Trapa  na- 
Uns^  called  by  some  rpLSoko^  Iwdpo^? 

•II.  Another  prickly  plant,  growing  among  com, 
Lite  Tribulus  tenestrisy  or  Land-caltrops,  called  also 

TRIBU'NAL,  a  raised  platform,  on  which  the 
praetor  and  judices  sat  in  the  Basilica.  It  is  descri- 
bed under  Basilici,  (p.  141). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
generally  formed  of  turf,  but  sometimes,  in  a  sta- 
tionary camp,  of  stone,  from  which  the  general  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers,  and  where  (he  consul  and  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers  administered  justice.  When 
the  general  addressed  the  army  from  the  tribunal, 
the  standards  were  planted  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  address  itself 
was  called  AUocutio.^    {Vid.  Castra,  p.  223.) 

A  tribunal  was  sometimes  erected  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Germanic:  i.* 

Pliny^  applies  the  term  to  embankments  against 
the  sea. 

TRIBUNrCIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Tbibunos.) 

TRIBU'NUS.  This  word  seems  originally  to 
have  indicated  an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe 
{tribua)y  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  certain  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  character  of  the  offi- 
cers who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest  times 
of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced,  also,  in  the  later  offi- 
cers of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  all 
Ihc  Roman  officers  known  under  this  name. 

Tbibunss  of  the  turbb  Ancient  Tribes.  At  the 
time  when  all  the  Roman  citizens  were  contained 
in  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Lu- 
ceres,  each  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune  {t^vXap- 
Xo^h  and  these  three  tribunes  represented  their  re- 
spective tribes  in  all  civil,  religious,  and  military  af- 
fairs ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  in  the  city  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  tribes,  and  performed  the  sacra  on 
their  behalf,  and  in  times  of  war  they  were  their 
military  conmianders.  *  Niebuhr^  ^  supposes  that  the 
tribunus  celerum  was  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes,  the 
oldest  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Gottling,^^  though  it 
IS  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dionysius**  and  Pompo- 
nius,^'  according  to  whom  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
the  conmiander  of  the  celcruj  the  king's  body-guard, 
a  statement  which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without 
any  ancient  authority,  except  that  Dionysius,  in  one 
passage,^*  vaguely  speaks  of  tribuni  celerum  in  the 
plural.  That,  however,  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
really  distinct  from  the  three  tribunes  of  the  tribes, 
iS  acknowledged  by  Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  work.^^  In  what  manner  the  tri- 
bunus celerum  was  appointed  is  uncertain ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  gave  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Bru- 
Iu9,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected 
ny  the  tribes ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  imperium 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  king,  the  comitia 
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were  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  inbunus  ie 
lerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  to  whom  this 
officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoked  the  comitia  . 
it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind  that  Brutus  pro> 
posed  to  deprive  Tarquinius  of  the  imperium.^  A 
law  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  ce- 
lerrm  was  called  a  lex  iribunieia,  to  distinguish  v 
from  one  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  king 
(Vid.  Rboia  Lex.)  The  tribunes  of  the  three  an- 
cient tribes  ceased  to  be  appointed  when  these  tribes 
themselves  ceased  to  exist  as  political  bodies,  and 
when  the  patricians  became  incorporated  in  the 
local  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius.    {Vid.  Tbibus,  Ro 

MAN.) 

Tribunes  op  the  Servian  Tribes. — When  Ser- 
vius Tullius  divided  the  commonalty  into  thirty 
local  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  head  of  thesp 
tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysius  calls 
i^vXapxoij  like  those  of  the  patrician  tribes.*  He 
mentions  them  only  in  connexion  with  the  city 
tribes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  the 
rustic  tribes  was  likewise  headed  by  a  tribune.  The 
duties  of  these  tribunes,  who  were  without  doubt 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  their  respective 
districts,  appear  to  have  consisted  at  first  in  keep- 
ing a  register  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  district  and 
of  their  property,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  for 
levying  the  troops  for  the  armies.  When,  subse- 
quently, the  Roman  people  became  exempted  from 
taxes,  the  main  part  of  their  business  was  taken 
from  them,  but  they  still  continued  to  exist.  Nie- 
buhr* supposes  that  the  tribuni  ararii,  who  occur 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  were  only  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  Varro*  speaks 
of  curator es  omnium  tribuum,  a  name  by  which  he 
probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  When, 
in  the  year  406  B.C.,  the  custom  of  giving  pay  {sti- 
pcndium)  to  the  soldiers  was  introduced,  each  v^ 
the  tribuni  oerarii  had  to  collect  the  tributum  in  his 
own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay  the  soldiers  ;*  and  in 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  bad 
the  right  of  pignoris  capio  against  them.*  In  later 
times  their  duties  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
collecting  the  tributum,  which  they  made  over  ic 
the  military  quaestors  who  paid  the  soldiers.  ( I't^ 
QujKSTOR.)  The  lex  Aurelia  (70  B.C.)  caUed  Che 
tribuni  aerarii  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions, 
along  with  the  senators  and  equites,  as  these  trib- 
unes represented  the  body  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens.^  But  of  this  distinction  they  were  subse 
quently  deprived  by  Julius  Cesar.* 

Tribuni  Plbbis. — The  ancient  tribunes  of  the 
plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of  convo- 
king the  meetings  of  their  tribes,  and  of  maintaioin^ 
the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  King  Servius,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws.  But  this  pro- 
tection was  very  inadequate  against  the  insatiable 
ambition  and  usurpations  of  the  patricians.  When 
the  plebeians,  impoverished  by  long  wars,  and  cru- 
elly oppressed  by  the  patricians,  at  last  seceded,  in 
the  year  494  B.C.,  to  the  Mens  Sacer,  the  patriciaoa 
were  obliged  to  grant  to  the  plebeians  the  right  of 
appointing  tribunes  (trihuni  plebis)  with  more  effi- 
cient powers  to  protect  their  own  order  than  those 
which  were  possessed  by  the  heads  of  the  tribo. 
The  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed  was 
only  to  afibrd  protection  against  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  patriciau  magistrates ;  and  that  they  might 
be  able  to  afi^onl  such  protection,  their  persons  were 
declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  whoever  acted  against  this  inviolability  shooM 
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be  an  outlaw,  and  that  bis  property  should  be  foi- 
feited  to  the  Terople  of  Ceres. ^  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  in 
their  attempts  to  protect  members  of  their  own  or- 
der, had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and  mal- 
treatment ;  and  that  similar  thiugs  occurred  even 
aAer  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  some  time 
afler  the  tribuneship  was  instituted,  heavy  punish- 
ments were  again  enacted  against  those  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  The  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  affix  to  his  offenre  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  commonalty ;  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited.*  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  this  law  belongs  to  a 
later  date  than  that  assigned  to  ft  by  Dionysius,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  ;*  it  was,  m  all  probabil- 
ity, made  only  a  short  time  befo/e  its  firsi  application 
in  461  B.C.,  in  the  case  of  C7;so  Quinctius.*  The 
tribunes  were  thus  enabled  to  afibrd  protection  to 
any  one  who  appealed  to  the  ?.*sembly  of  the  com- 
monalty, or  required  any  ot/-:.r  assistance.  They 
were  essentially  the  represoatatives  and  the  organs 
of  the  plebeian  order,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was 
the  comitia  tributa.  With  tie  patricians  and  their 
comitia  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes  them- 
selves, however,  were  not  jud|'es,  and  could  inflict 
no  punishments,*  but  could  only  propose  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fine  to  the  commonalty  {nudtam  irrogart). 
The  tribunes  were  thus,  in  their  origin,  only  a  pro- 
tecting magistracy  of  the  plebs ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  their  power  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  surpassed  that  of  all  other  magistrates,  and  the 
tribunes  then,  as  Niebuhr*  justly  remarks,  became 
^  magistracy  for  the  whole  Roman  people,  in  oppo- 
rition  to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical  elements  in 
^neral,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  government.  During  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Republic  they  became  true  tyrants, 
ind  Niebuhr  justly  compares  their  college,  such  as 
It  was  in  later  times,  to  the  National  Convention  of 
France  during  the  first  revolution.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  numerous  abuses  which 
were  made  of  the  tribunitian  power  by  individuals, 
the  greatest  historians  and  statesmen  confess  that 
the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long  duration  are  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  institution  of  this 
office. 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  all  the  ancient  writers  agree  (see  the  passa- 
ges in  Niebuhr')  that  at  first  they  were  only  two, 
though  the  accounts  difiTer  as  to  the  names  of  the 
first  tribunes.  Soon  afterward,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  tribunes  was  increased  to  five,  one  being 
taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.*  When  this 
increase  took  place  is  quite  uncertain.  According 
to  Dionysius,*  three  new  tribunes  were  added  imme- 
diately afler  the  appointment  of  the  first  two.  Ci- 
cero** states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
the  tribunes  their  number  was  increased  to  ten ; 
according  to  Livy,"  the  first  two  tribunes,  imme- 
diately afler  their  appointment,  elected  themselves 
three  new  colleagues ;  according  to  Piso,**  there 
were  onlj'  two  tribunes  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Publiliau  laws.    It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
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ascertain  what  was  really  the  La^e :  thus  muc^ 
only  is  certain,  that  the  number  was  not  increased 
to  ten  till  ihe  year  457  B.C  ,  and  that  then  tw( 
were  taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes  *  Thia 
number  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

The  time  when  the  tribur.es  were  elected  waa, 
according  to  Dionysius,*  always  on  the  10th  of  De> 
cember,  although  it  is  evident  from  Cicero'  that  in 
his  time,  at  least,  the  election  took  place  a.  d.  xvi. 
Kal.  Seztil.  (17th  of  July).  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  state  that  none  but  plebeians  were  eligible  to  the 
office  of  tribune ;  hence,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  patricians  wished  to  obtain  the  office, 
they  were  obliged  first  to  renounce  their  own  order 
and  to  become  plebeians  {vid.  Pjltsicii,  p.  743) ; 
hence,  also,  under  the  Empire,  it  was  thought  that 
the  princeps  should  not  be  tribune  because  he  was 
a  patrician.*  But  the  influence  which  belonged  to 
this  office  was  too  great  for  the  emperors  not  to 
covet  it.  Hence  Augustus  was  made  tribune  for 
life.*  During  the  Republic,  however,  the  old  regu- 
lations remained  in  force  even  afler  the  tribunes 
had  ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebs  alone. 
The  only  instance  in  which  patricians  were  elected 
to  the  tribuneship  is  mentioned  by  Livy,*  and  this 
was  probably  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  di- 
vide the  tribuneship  between  the  two  orders.  Al- 
though nothing  appears  to  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  tribunes  should  originally  have  been  elect- 
ed by  that  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  which  they 
represented,  yet  the  subject  is  involved  in  consid- 
erable obscurity.  Cicero^  states  that  they  were 
elected  by  the  comitia  of  the  curies ;  the  same  is 
implied  in  the  accounts  of  Dionysius*  and  Livy,*  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  right  till  the  lex  Publilia  (472  B  C.i«;. 
Niebuhr  thinks"  that,  down  to  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  elected  by  the  centuries,  the  classes  ol 
which  they  represented  in  their  number,  and  that 
the  curies,  as  Dionysius  himself  mentions  in  an- 
other place,^*  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election 
except  to  sanction  it.  The  election  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  however,  does  not  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties, whence  Gottl!-.g*'  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  tribunes,  before  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
appointed  their  sucoessoi-s,  afler  a  previous  consult^ 
ation  with  the  pieoeians.  The  necessity  of  the 
sanction  by  the  curies  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  ap 
pears  to  have  ceased  even  some  time  before  thr 
Publilian  law.^*  Afler  this  time  it  is  never  heard  o» 
again,  and  the  election  of  the  tribunes  was  left  en- 
tirely to  the  comitia  tributa,  which  were  convoked 
and  held  for  this  purpose  by  the  old  tribunes  previ- 
ous to  the  expiration  of  their  office.^*  One  of  the 
old  tribunes  was  appointed  by  lot  to  preside  at  the 
election.^*  As  the  meeting  could  not  be  prolonged 
after  sunset,  and  the  business  was  to  be  completed 
in  one  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that  it  was 
obliged  to  break  up  before  the  election  was  comple- 
ted, and  then  those  who  were  elected  filled  up  the 
legitimate  number  of  the  college  by  co-optatio.^* 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  this  irregularity,  the  trib- 
une L.  Trebonius,  in  448  B.C.,  got  an  ordinance 
passed,  according  to  which  the  college  of  the  trib* 
unes  should  never  be  completed  by  co-optatio,  but 
the  elections  should  be  continued  on  the  second  dayt 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  the  num- 
ber  ten  was  made  up.**    The  place  where  the  eleo- 
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:.oii  of  tlifi  tribunes  was  held  was  originally  and 
lawfully  Hie  Forum,  afterward,  also,  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  sometimes  the  area  of  the  Capitol. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  Although  its  original  char- 
actor  was  merely  auxilium  or  Poffieia  against  pa- 
trician magistrates,  the  plebeians  appear  early  to 
have  regarded  their  tribunes  also  as  mediators  or 
arbitrators  in  matters  among  themselves.-  This 
statement  of  Lydus*  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wal- 
ter.' The  whole  power  possessed  hv  the  college  of 
tribunes  was  designated  by  the  name  tribunicia  po- 
testas,  and  extended  at  no  time  farther  than  one 
mile  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city ;  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  this  they  came  under  the  imperium  of 
the  magistrates,  like  every  other  citizen.*  As  they 
were  the  public  guardians,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  one  should  have  access  to  them,  and  at  any 
time ;  hence  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  open 
day  and  night  for  all  who  were  in  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  aflbrd 
against  any  one,  even  against  the  highest  magis- 
trates. For  the  same  reason,  a  tribune  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  whole  day 
except  during  the  Feriae  Latinae,  when  the  whole 
people  were  assembled  on  the  Alban  Mount.* 

In  the  year  456  B.C.,  the  tribunes,  in  opposition 
to  the  consuls,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis- 
cuss the  same  ;*  fur  until  that  time  the  consuls 
alone  had  the  right  of  laying  plebiscita  before  the 
senate  for  approbation.  Some  years  after,  452 
B.C.,  the  tribunes  demanded  of  the  consuls  to  re- 
quest the  senate  to  make  a  senatus  consultum  for 
the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame  a  new  legis- 
lation, and  during  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
tlie  tribunes  themselves  were  present  in  the  sen- 
ate. •  The  written  legislation  which  the  tribunes 
then  wished  can  only  have  related  to  their  own  or- 
der ;  but  as  such  a  legislation  would  only  have  wi- 
<!ened  the  breach  between  the  two  orders,  they  af- 
terward gave  way  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  pa- 
tricians, and  the  new  legislation  was  to  embrace 
both  orders.^  From  the  second  decern vi rate  the 
tribuneship  was  suspended,  but  was  restored  after 
the  legislation  was  completed,  and  now  assumed  a 
different  character  from  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  tribes.  {Vid.  Tbibus,  Roman.)  The 
tribunes  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
liberations of  the  senate  ;**  but  they  did  not  sit 
among  the  senators  themselves,  but  upon  benches 
before  the  opened  doors  of  the  senate-house.'  The 
inviolability  of  the  tribunes,  which  had  before  only 
rested  upon  a  contract  between  the  two  estates, 
was  now  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M. 
Horatius.^®  As  the  tribes  now  also  included  the  pa- 
tricians and  their  clients,  the  tribunes  might  natu- 
rally be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any  citizen, 
whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  the  patri- 
eian  ex-decemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  implored  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes. ^^  About  this  time  the 
tribunes  also  acquired  the  right  of  taking  the  auspi- 
ces in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes.^'  They  also  as- 
sumed again  the  right,  which  they  had  exercised 
before  the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  of  bringing  patri- 
cians who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  plebeians 
before  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  clear  from 
geveral  instances."  Respecting  the  authority  which 
a  plebiscitum  proposed  to  the  tribes  by  a  tribune 
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received  through  the  lex  Valeria,  see  Plkbiscitvm 
While  the  college  thus  gained  outwaidly  ncn 
strength  every  day,  a  change  took  place  in  its  in* 
ternal  organization,  which  to  some  extent  paraly- 
zed its  powers.  Before  the  year  394  B.C.,  every- 
thing had  been  decided  in  the  college  by  a  majori- 
ty ;^  but  about  this  time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a 
change  was  introduced,  which  made  the  opposition 
(intercusio)  of  one  tribune  sufficient  to  render  a . 
resolution  of  his  colleagues  void.'  This  new  regu- 
lation does  not  appear  in  operation  till  394  and  393 
B.C.  ;*  the  old  one  was  still  applied  in  B.C.  421 
and  415.^  From  their  right  of  appearing  in  the 
senate,  and  of  taking  part  in  its  discussions,  and 
from  their  being  the  represenr^tives  of  the  whole 
people,  they  gradually  obtained  the  right  of  inter- 
cession against  any  action  which  a  magistrate 
might  undertake  during  the  time  of  his  office,  and 
this  even  without  giving  any  reason  for  it.»  Thus 
we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  convoking 
the  senate,*  preventing  the  proposal  of  new  laws 
or  elections  in  the  comitia  ;^  and  they  interceded 
against  the  official  functions  of  the  censors,*  and 
even  against  a  command  issued  by  the  prstor.* 
In  the  same  manner,  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto 
upon  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,**  and  thus  either 
compel  the  senate  to  submit  the  subject  in  question 
to  a  fresh  consideration,  or  to  raise  the  session." 
In  order  to  propose  a  measure  to  the  senate,  they 
might  themselves  convoke  a  meeting,**  or,  when  if 
had  been  convoked  by  a  consul,  they  might  make 
their  proposal  even  in  opposition  to  the  codsoI,  a 
right  which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  itself,  in  certain  cases,  recourse  to  the 
tribunes.  Thus,  in  431  B.C.,  it  requested  the  trib- 
unes to  compel  the  consuls  to  appoint  a  dictatix, 
in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls,  by  threateninf 
them  with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  A.  Poatamius 
Tubertus  dictator.**  From  this  time  forward  we 
meet  with  several  instances  in  which  the  tribunes 
compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  si  rum  essent  in  auctontate  scnahu, 
and  to  execute  its  commands.**  In  their  relalino 
to  the  senate,  a  change  was  introduced  by  the  Ple- 
biscitum Atiniumj  which  ordained  that  a  tribune^  bf 
virtue  of  his  office,  should  be  a  senator.**  When 
this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  uncertain,  but  ^it 
know  that  in  170  B.C.  it  was  not  yet  in  operation.*' 
It  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who  was 
tribune  in  B.C.  132.*^  But  as  the  quaestorship.  at 
least  in  later  times,  was  the  office  which  persons 
held  previously  to  the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quc»- 
torship  itself  conferred  upon  a  person  the  right  of 
a  senator,  the  law  of  Atinius  was  in  most  cases  su 
perfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  mi) 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  coo- 
fined  to  stopping  a  magistrate  in  his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  command  their  viatores  {jttd. 
Viator)  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  imprisoo 
him,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeian  RocL** 
It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and  Varro**  that  the  trib- 
unes, when  they  brought  an  accusation  against 
any  one  before  the  people,  had  the  right  atprtkat- 
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no,  but  not  the  right  ofvocatio ;  that  is,  they  might 
command  a  person  to  be  dragged  by  their  viatores 
before  the  comitia,  but  not  to  summon  him.  An 
attemf  jt  to  account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by 
Gellius.^  They  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose 
a  fine  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  accused  before 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dropped  this 
proposal,  and  treated  the  case  as  a  capital  one.* 
The  college  of  tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  ma- 
ting edicts,  as  that  mentioned  by  Cicero.*  In  ca- 
fes in  which  one  member  of  the  college  opposed  a 
reaolution  of  his  colleagues,  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  the  measure  was  dropped ;  but  this  useml 
check  was  removed  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  pro- 
posing to  the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  per- 
sisting on  his  veto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.^ 

From  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  been  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
height  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
it,  whence  Velleius*  even  speaks  of  the  imperium 
of  tribunes.  They  had  acquired  the  right  of  pro- 
posing to  the  comitia  tributa,  or  the  senate,  meas- 
ures on  nearly  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  cases  in 
which  their  power  was  manifested.  Their  propo- 
sals were  indeed  usually  made  ex  auctoritate  sena- 
tus,  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  approved  by 
it  ;*  but  cases  in  which  the  people  themselves  had  a 
divect  interest,  such  as  a  general  legal  regulation,^ 
the  granting  of  the  franch&e,*  the  alteration  of  the 
attributes  of  a  magistrate,*  and  others,  might  be 
brought  before  the  people,  without  their  having 
previously  been  communicated  to  the  senate,  though 
the  re  are  also  instances  of  the  contrary.  ^  *  Subj  ects 
belonging  to  the  administration  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  tribes  without  the  tribunes  having  pre- 
viously received  through  the  consuls  the  auctoritas 
jf  the  senate.  This,  however,  was  done  very  fre- 
quently, and  hence  we  have  mention  of  a  number 
of  plebiseita  on  matters  of  administration.  (See 
a  list  of  them  in  Walter,  p.  132,  n.  11.)  It  some- 
times even  occurs  that  the  tribunes  brought  the 
question  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
fore the  tribes,  and  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
ratify  the  resolution  as  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
whole  people. ^^  Sulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  auxiliandi,  but  deprived 
them  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or  other 
proposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  comitia,  with- 
out having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
senate.  {Vid.  Tribos,  Roman.)  But  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored  to  them 
their  former  rights.** 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  when 
the  office  of  qusstor  was  in  most  cases  held  imme- 
diately before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  were 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  Empire.** 
Sometimes,  however,  equites  also  obtained  the  of- 
^ce,  and  thereby  became  members  of  the  senate,** 
where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
•he  quaestors.**  Tribunes  of  the  people  contin- 
ued to  exist  down  to  the  fidh  century  of  our  sera, 
though  their  powers  became  naturally  much  limit- 
ed, especially  in  the  reign  of  Nero,**  They  contin- 
ued, however,  to  have  the  right  of  intercession 
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against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on  behalf  of  la 
jured  individuals.* 

TbIBUNI    MILITUM    cum    CONSULAR!    POTE8TATB.— > 

When,  in  445  B.C.,  the  tribune  C.  Canuleius  brought 
forward  the  rogation  that  the  consulship  should  not 
be  confined  to  either  order,'  the  patricians  evaded 
the  attempt  by  a  change  in  the  constitution ;  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  con- 
sulship were  now  divided  between  two  new  magis- 
trates, viz.,  the  tribuni  militum  cum  consulari  po- 
tentate and  the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  B.C., 
three  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were 
appointed,  and  to  this  office  the  plebeians  were  to  be 
equally  eligible  with  the  patricians.*  In  the  follow- 
ing period,  however,  the  ])eople  were  to  be  at  liber- 
ty, on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  to  decide  whether 
consuls  were  to  be  elected  according  to  the  old  cus 
tom,  or  consular  tribunes.  Henceforth  for  many 
years,  sometimes  consuls  and  sometimes  consu- 
lar tribunes  were  appointed,  and  the  number  of 
the  latter  varied  from  three  to  four,  until,  in  406 
B.C.,  it  was  increased  to  six,  and  as  the  censors 
were  regarded  as  their  colleagues,  we  have  some- 
times mention  of  eight  tribunes.*  At  last,  howev 
er,  in  367  B.C.,  the  office  of  these  tribunes  wae 
abolished  by  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  consulship 
was  restored.  These  consular  tribunes  were  elect- 
ed in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  undoubtedly 
with  less  solemn  auspices  than  the  consuls.  Con- 
cerning the  irregularity  of  their  number,  see  Nie- 
buhr,  ii.,  p.  325,  cS&c. ;  p.  389,  <&c. — Compare  Got- 
tling,  p.  326«  &c. 

Tbibuni  Militabes  were  officers  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Their  number  in  a  legion  was  originally 
four,  or,  according  to  Varro,  three,  and  they  were 
appointed  by  the  generals  themselves.  In  the  year 
363  B.C.,  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  six  o: 
these  military  tribunes  should  always  be  appointed 
in  the  comitia,  probably  the  comitia  of  the  centu- 
ries.* Those  who  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
were  distinguished  from  those  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple {comttiati)  by  the  name  of  Ruffuli.*  The  num- 
ber of  tribunes  in  each  legion  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  six,  and  their  appointment  was  some- 
times left  altogether  to  the  consuls  and  praetors,' 
though  subsequently  yk^e  find  again  that  part  ot 
them  were  appointed  by  the  people.*  Their  duties 
consisted  in  keeping  order  among  the  soldiers  in 
the  camp,  in  superintending  their  military  exerci- 
ses, inspecting  outposts  and  sentinels,  procuring 
provisions,  settling  disputes  among  soldiers,  super- 
intending their  health,  <Scc.   Compare  Army,  Roman. 

Tbibunus  Voluptatum  was  an  officer  who  does 
not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  public  amusements, 
especially  of  theatrical  performances.* 

TRIBUS  (GREEK)  (*aoi;,  *vAj7).  In  the  ear 
liest  times  of  Greek  history,  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  clans.  Homer 
speaks  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  nara  ^t)A.a,  Kara 
^Tpac,  so  that  each  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours.^®  A  person  not  included 
in  any  clan  {iu^rup)  was  regarded  as  a  vagrant  or 
outlaw."  These  divisions  were  rather  natural  than 
political,  depending  on  family  connexion,  and  arising 
out  of  those  times  when  each  head  of  a  family  ex- 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xvi.,  26.— Id.,  Hist.,  ii.,  91.— Id.  ib.,  ir.,  9.  — 
Plin.,  Epiat.,  i.,  23.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  13.>—  2.  (Lit.,  ir.,  I.— Dionya., 
xi.,  52.)  —  3.  (Liv.,  ir.,  7.— DioRfs.,  xi.,  60,  &c.)  —  4.  (Liv.,  iv., 
61.— Id.,  v.,  1.  — Diodor.,  xr.,  50.— Liv.,  vi.,  27,— Diod.  Sic,  xr  , 
51.— Lit.,  vi.,  30.)  —  5.  (Liv.,  vii.,  5.— Compare  Polyb.,  vi.,  19.J 
—  6.  (Liv.,  L  c— Fest.,  i.  v.  Ruffuli.)  — 7.  (Liv  ,  xUi.,  31.)  -8 
(Liv.,  xliii.,  14.— Id.,  xliv.,  21.)— 9.  (Cass  odor.,  Yariar.,  vii  ,  10  ' 
10.  (U..  ii..  302.)-ll.  (1...  ix.,  63.) 
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drcised  a  patriarchal  sway  over  its  members.  The 
bond  was  cemented  by  religious  communion,  sacri- 
fices, and  festivals,  which  aU  the  family  or  clansmen 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  usually  presided. 
The  aggregate  of  such  communities  formed  a  politi- 
cal society.^  In  the  ages  succeeding,  the  heroic 
tribes  and  clans  continued  to  exist,  though,  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  they  became  more  extended, 
and  assumed  a  territorial  or  political  rather  than  a 
fraternal  character.  The  tribes  were  not,  in  gen- 
aral,  distinctions  between  nobles  and  commons,  un- 
less the  people  were  of  different  races,  or  unless 
ihere  had  been  an  accession  of  foreigners,  who 
were  not  blended  with  the  original  inhabitants.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  nobles 
or  privileged  classes  sprang  up  in  various  countries, 
by  reason  either  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  merit,  or 
descent  from  the  ancient  kings ;  and  that,  in  some 
oases,  all  the  land  was  possessed  by  them,  as  by 
the  Gamori  of  Syracuse  ;•  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  law  ;•  and  the 
Bacchiadffi  are  an  instance  of  a  noble  family  who 
intermarried  only  among  themselves.*  Still,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sep- 
aration of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  The 
priestly  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  that 
of  the  king  ;*  afterward  the  priesthood  of  particular 
deities  became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  owing 
either  to  a  supposed  transmission  of  prophetic  pow- 
er, as  in  the  case  of  the  Eumolpidae,  Branchidae, 
lamidse,  or  to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the 
case  of  Telines  of  Gela  ;•  but  the  priests  were  not 
separated,  as  an  order,  from  the  rest  of  the  people.^ 
The  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class-like  na- 
ture between  people  hving  under  the  same  govern- 
mer^t,  arose  in  those  countries  that  were  conquered 
by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Thessalians,  Boeotians, 
aTid  Dorians,  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the  he- 
roic age.  The  revolutions  which  they  effected, 
(hough  varying  in  different  places  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, had  in  many  respects  a  uniform  char- 
acter. The  conquering  body  took  possession  of  the 
country,  and  became  its  lords ;  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, reduced  to  subjection,  and  sometimes  to 
complete  vassalage  or  servitude,  remained  a  distinct 
people  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors.  ..The  former 
built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some  citadel  that 
had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes,  where  they 
resided,  retaining  their  military  discipline  and  mar- 
tial habits ;  while  a  rural  population,  consisting 
principally  of  the  former  natives,  but  partly,  also,  of 
the  less  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and  partly  of  fresh 
emigrant-s  invited  or  permitted  by  them  to  settle, 
dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  received  the 
name  of  UepioLKoi.  The  condition  of  the  Lacede- 
monian irepioLKot  is  spoken  of  under  Pericecoi.  A 
similar  class  arose  in  most  of  the  countries  so  colo- 
nized, as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  Crete,  &c.*  But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
uther  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
iO  that  time.  In  many  places  the  new-comer  was 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 

?lace  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants, 
'his  was  the  case  in  Elis,  Messenia,  Phlius,  Tree- 
sen.*    So  the  Cretans,  who  invaded  Miletus,  min- 

1.  (Aristot ,  Pd.,  i.,  1,  ^  7.)- a.  (Ilerod.,  Tii.,  155,)— 3.  (Arii- 
toft.,  Pol.,  ii.,  4,  it  4.)  —  4.  (Uerod.,  t.,  92.)  —5.  (Aristot.,  Pol., 
;«.,  9,  k  7.)— 6.  (Herod.,  rii.,  153.)— 7.  (Wachsmuth,  Holl.  Alt., 
i.,  1,  76,  149.— Schflraann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  79.)— 8.  (He- 
rod., viii.,  73.— Thucvd.,  ii.,  25.— Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  2,  ^  23,  30.— 
Pau8ttii.,iii.,8,  ^3— Id.,  viii.,27,  (f  1.— Aristot.,  Pol.,  ii.,6,  ^  1.— 
M.  ib.,  v.,  2,  ^  6.)— 9.  (Pausau.,  iii.,  13,  H  ;  30.  (>  IC  •  v  .  4,  ^ 
'  —Tlurlv  all's  Hi«t.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  342.' 
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gled  with  the  ancient  Carians,  aiid  the  iGmaw 
with  the  Cretans  and  Carians  of  Colophon.^  In 
Megara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of  some  time, 
amalgamated  with  the  lower.*  In  other  places  the 
'nepioiKOL  were  more  degraded.  Thus  in  Sicyon  they 
were  compelled  to  wear  sheepskins,  and  cilied  ra- 
TuvaKw^poi  ;*  in  Epidaurus  they  were  styled  iroy/. 
TTodec,  dtuty-footedt  a  name  which  denoted  then 
agricultural  occupation,  but  was  meant  as  a  marl' 
of  contempt.*  But  in  general  they  formed  a  sort  of 
middle  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the  serf 
or  slave.  Thus  in  Argos  there  was  a  class  of  per- 
sons called  Gymnesii  or  Gymnetes^  corresponding  tc 
the  Helots.  {Vid.  Gyknbsioi  )  So  in  Tbessaly.io 
the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  Thes 
salian  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  population  of  ancient 
iGolians,  who  were  not  serfs,  like  the  Penestc 
{9id.  Pbxestai),  but  only  tributary  subjects,  who 
retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  citizens.*  So  also  in  Crete  there 
were  the  Dorian  freemen,  the  nepioiKOij  or  old  in- 
habitants, similar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
slaves  {vid.  Cosiii,  p.  316).  We  may  observe  that 
the  term  irepioixot.  is  sometimes  used  in  rather  a 
difl^rent  sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that 
name  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  not  the  subjects 
of  the  Thebans,  as  the  Achaeans  were  of  the  Spar- 
tans.* In  some  of  the  maritime  states  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  difierent . 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  the  town,  as 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artisans ;  at  Tarentam, 
where  they  were  fishermen.' 

The  ruling  people,  thus  remaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  into  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  colonized.  Hencf 
they  are  called  by  Homer  Auptie^  rpixducec*  Thesr 
tribes  were  the  T^Aecc,  RufK^Xoi,  and  AtyMi^ra 
or  Av/ittvcf .  The  first  derived  their  name  from  Hyl 
lus,  son  of  Hercules,  the  last  two  from  Parophyfue 
and  Dymas,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  last 
expedition  when  the  Dorians  took  possession  of  thf 
Peloponnesus.  The  Hyliean  tribe  was  perhaps  the 
one  of  highest  dignity  ;  but  at  Sparta  there  does  n«rt 
appear  to  have  been  much  distinction,  for  all  tb;; 
freemen  there  were,  by  the  constitution  of  Lycnr- 
gus,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  To  these  three  tnbes 
others  were  added  in  different  places,  either  when 
the  Dorians  were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or 
when  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  citizenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thos 
the  Cadmean  .Egeids  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  a  great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  (as  he  says) 
from  JCgeus,  grandson  of  Theras,*  though  others 
have  thought  they  were  incorporated  with  the  three 
Doric  tribes.^*  At  Argos,  .£gina,  and  Eptdaums. 
there  was  an  Hyrnethian  tril^  besides  the  three 
Doric.^^  Tn  Sicyon,  Clisthenes,  having  changed  the 
names  of  the  Doric  tribes  to  degrade  aud  iualt 
their  members,  and  given  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  whitii 
he  himself  belonged,  the  name  of  Archelai,  sixty 
years  after  his  death  the  Doric  names  were  re- 
stored, and  a  fourth  tribe  added,  called  Alyte/^it^, 
from  iEgialeus,  son  of  the  Argive  hero  Adrastn*.*^ 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Corinth,^*  four  in  Te^ 
gea."  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  thai  vrei* 
afterward  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Arca- 
dians,^* from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  feo- 


1.  (Pausan.,  vii.,  S,  ^  5  ;  S,  «  1.)— 2.  (Thirl^waU,  i.,  4M.)— 3 
(Athenaut,  vi.,  271.)— 4.  (Mailer,  Doriaaa,  iiu  4,  k  &■}  —^ 
(Thirlwall,  i.,  438  — Schdmann,  Id.,  40l.)-6.  (llelK.T..  4,  ^  40.* 
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graphical  divisions.-  Sometimes  we  find  mention 
of  only  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  as  of  the  Hylleans 
m  Cydonia,'  the  Dymanes  in  Halicarnassus,  which 
probably  arose  lirom  colonies  having  been  founded 
by  the  members  of  one  tribe  only.' 

Of  all  the  Dorian  people,  the  Spartans  kept  them- 
selves the  longest  nnmixed  with  foreign  blood.  So 
jealous  were  they  to  maintain  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges, that  they  had  only  admitted  two  men  into 
their  body  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.*  After- 
ward their  numbers  were  occasionally  recruited  by 
the  admission  of  Laoonians,  Helots,  and  foreigners; 
but  this  was  done  very  sparingly,  until  the  time  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  created  large  numbers  of 
citizens.  But  we  cannot  farther  pursue  this  sub- 
ject.* 

The  subdivision  of  tribes  into  ^rptai  or  irdTpai, 
yeviit  TpiTTve^t  &c.,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
various  places.*  At  Sparta  each  tribe  contained 
ten  66ai,  a  word,  like  Kufiaif  denoting  a  local  divis- 
ion or  district ;  each  obs  contained  ten  rpiaKadeCi 
communities  containing  thirty  families.  But  very 
little  appears  to  be  known  of  these  divisions,  how 
far  they  were  local,  or  how  far  genealogical.  After 
the  time  of  Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was 
changed  ;  new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to 
the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have 
been  five  in  number.^ 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Geleontes, 
Hopletes,  Argadenses,  iEgicorenses,  who  are  spo- 
ken of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found  also 
in  Cyzicum.  In  Samoa  a  ^v^  AhxpMvirf  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,*  which  was  probably  a  Carian 
race  that  mingled  with  the  lonians.  In  Ephesus 
five  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different  races.  With 
respect  to  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wach- 
tfmuth,  II.,  i.,  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  of  are  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reign,  of 
Cecrops,  and  were  called  Cecropis  {Kexpomc^  Au- 
tochthon {Avi6x6uv)t  Actaa  {*AKTaia\  and  Paraha 
{Uaoakia)  In  the  reign  of  a  subsequent  king,  Cra- 
naus,  these  names  were  changed  to  Cranais  {Kpa- 
vatc)f  Auhis  ('Ar^iV),  Mesogaa  {Meaoyata),  and 
Diacris  {AiaKpic).  Afterward  we  find  a  new  set 
of  names :  Dias  {^luc),  Aihenais  ('Aft^ya^c/t  Posido- 
nias  {no<Tei6uvtdc)j  and  Hephtulias  {*H<pat<muc), 
evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who  were  wor- 
shipped in  the  country.*  Some  of  those  secondly 
mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
geographical  divisions;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  not  independent  communities,  they  were  at 
least  connected  by  a  very  weak  bond  of  union. 
But  all  these  tribes  were  superseded  by  four  others, 
which  were  probably  founded  soon  after  the  Ionic 
settlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as  before  observed) 
to  have  been  adopted  by  other  Ionic  colonies  out  of 
Greece.  The  names  GeUonUs  {TeXeovrec),  Hop- 
letes {'OirX7fTec)j  Argade*  ('Apyddetc),  JEgieoree  (Ai- 
yiKopetc)y  are  said  by  Herodotus^*  to  have  bieen 
derived  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus."  Upon 
this,  however,  many  doubts  have  been  thrown  by 
modern  writers,  who  have  suggested  various  theo- 
ries of  their  own,  more  or  less  ingenious,  to  which 
reference  will  be  found  in  the  books  cited  below.  It 
is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion at  any  length.  The  etymology  of  the  last 
three  names  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tribes 
were  so  called  from  the  occupations  which  their 
'f^pectivc  members  followed ;  the  Hopletes  being 


1.  (Wach«nnth,  II..  i.,  17.)— «.  (Hetjrch.,*.  t.  'TAA«f.)  — 3. 
(Wachsniath.  II.,  i..  15.)  —  4.  (Herod.,  :x.,  33,  35.)  —  5.  (SchO- 
maon,  I(L,  114.)— 6.  (Waehemath,  IF.,  i.,  18.;  —7.  (SchAmann, 
Ant.  Jar.  Pub.,  p.  115.— Miiller,  Dor.,  iii.,  5.)— 8.  (iii.,  26.)— 9. 
(Comparo  Polluv,  Onom.,  vui.,  109.)— 10.  (v.,  06.)— 11.  CCom- 
ptLTft  Kiirip.,  I«m,  tSM,  &c.— PuUuz.  1.  c.) 


the  armed  men  or  warriors ;  the  Argades,  labiiu; 
ers  or  husbandmen ;  the  JBgicores,  goatherds  o* 
shepherds.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discover  m 
the  first  name  any  such  meaning,  unless  TeXiovrect 
and  not  TeTUovTecj  be  the  true  reading,  in  wliich 
case  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a 
sacerdotal  order,  from  reXf^v,  used  in  its  religious 
sense ;  or  a  peasantry  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  from  re^tv,  in  the  sense  to  pay.  Against 
the  former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be 
found  in  later  times  of  Attic  history ;  and  against 
the  latter,  that  the  Argades  and  the  Teleontes 
would  denote  a  similar  class  of  people,  unless  we 
resort  to  another  interpretation  of  the  word  Arga^ 
des,  viz.,  artisanSf  who  would  hardly  constitute  a 
distinct  tribe  in  so  early  a  period  of  society.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  Argades  and  .^.gi- 
cores  may  be  taken  to  signify  a  local  distribution 
of  inhabitants,  the  former  being  the  tillers  of  the 
ground,  dwelling  in  the  plains,  the  latter  mountain 
eers ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  not  only  with  th<> 
known  character  of  the  country  of  Attica,  but  also 
with  the  division  above  mentioned  as  having  exist- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  viz.,  Mesogaea  and  Dia- 
cris. There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  in  supposing  that  some  of  the 
tribes  were  denominated  from  their  localities  or  oc- 
cupations, while  others  owed  their  names  to  other 
circumstances.  Argades  and  iEgicores  might  be 
the  old  inhabitants,  according  to  their  previous  di- 
vision, while  the  other  tribes  might  he  the  Ionic 
settlers,  Hopletes,  the  most  warlike  portion  of  them, 
Geleontes,  the  great  body,  so  called  from  a  son  of 
Ion ;  or  the  last  might,  as  Schomann  thinks,  be 
the  ancient  nobility,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ionic 
settlers.  Whatever  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thing  is  more  certain,  thai 
before  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  historians  agree 
in  representing  as  the  great  founder  of  the  Attic 
commonwealth,  the  various  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  continued  to  be  disunited  ar.d  split  into 
factions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  the  relations 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  introducing  a  grada- 
tion of  ranks  in  each ;  dividing  the  people  into  £v- 
irarpidaij  Teoiftopoi,  and  At^fuovpyoit  of  whom  the 
first  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists  or  yeo- 
men, the  third  labourers  and  mechanics.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  national 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Athens,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  the 
seat  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  their  favour.  The  tribes  of  Philae  were  di- 
vided, either  in  the  age  of  Theseus  or  soon  after, 
each  into  three  ^parpiai  (a  term  equivalent  to  fra- 
ternities, and  analogous  in  its  political  relation  to  the 
Roman  curia),  and  each  i^parpla  into  thirty  yivti 
(equivalent  to  the  Roman  gentes),  the  members  of 
a  y6vQf  being  called  yevv^rcu  or  SfioyaXoKTeg.  Each 
yivoc  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  name  of  a 
patronymic  form,  which  was  derived  from  some 
hero  or  mythic  ancestor.  We  learn  from  Pollux^ 
that  these  divisions,  though  the  names  seem  to 
import  family  connexion,  were  in  fact  artificial, 
which  shows  that  some  advance  had  now  been 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  closer  political 
union.  The  members  of  the  ^rpicu  and  yivtf  had 
their  respective  religious  rites  and  festivals,  which 
were  preserved  long  after  these  communities  had 
lost  their  political  importance,  and  perhaps  prevent- 
ed them  from  being  altogether  dissolved.* 

The  relation  between  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and 


1,  (Onom.,  viii..  111.)— S.  (Compars  Niebuhr,  Hist,  ol  ify 
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liie  tliree  classes  into  which  Tneseus  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing  question.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
On  the  subject,  that  each  of  the  four  tiibes  was  divi- 
ded into  Eupatridae,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi ;  which 
Is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  four  <^vXo6aai2xtCt 
who  were  the  assessors  of  the  sovereign,  were  all 
taken  from  the  Eupatridae,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
one  from  each  tribe.  (Firf.  Phylobasileib.)  This, 
as  Thirl walP  has  remarked,  can  only  be  conceived 
possible  iDn  the  supposition  that  the  distinctions 
"Which  originally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal ;  but  Maiden,*  who  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  castes  deriving 
their  name  from  their  employment,  supposes  that 
the  tribes  or  phylae  consisted  of  the  Eupatridae 
alone,  and  that  the  latter  were  divided  into  four 
phylae,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  into  three.  The 
Geomori  and  Demiurgi  had  therefore,  according  to 
bis  supposition,  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribes.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  remove  many  difficulties, 
and  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  his- 
tory and  political  analogies  in  other  states,  but 
seems  hardly  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  us  in  receiving  it. 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  limited  and  afteru'ard  abolished,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eupa- 
iridce  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and  had, 
besides,  the  management  of  religious  affairs,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws.  Attica  became  agitated 
by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly  before  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  divided  into  three  parties, 
nedrntoi,  or  lowlanders,  AiuKptoi,  or  highlanders,  and 
IIupaXo£,  or  people  of  the  seacoast.  The  first  two 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of  tribes,  Mcsogvn 
nd  Diacris ;  and  the  three  parties  appear  in  so»«ie 
neasure  to  represent  the  classes  established  by 
Theseus :  the  first  being  the  nobles,  whose  property 
^y  in  the  champaign  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
oonntry ;  the  second,  the  smaller  landowners  and 
ahepherds  ;  the  third,  the  trading  and  mining  class, 
>^ho  had  by  this  time  risen  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tau'.'C.  To  appease  their  discords,  Solon  was  ap- 
plied to,  and  thereupon  framed  his  celebrated  con- 
stitution and  code  of  laws.  Here  we  have  only  to 
i;otice  that  he  retained  the  four  tribes  as  he  found 
them,  but  abolished  the  existing  distinctions  of  ranJb, 
or,  at  all  events,  greatly  diminished  their  impor- 
tance, by  introducing  his  properly  qualification,  or 
division  of  the  people  into  XlevTOKoaiofiedifLvoi,  'Itt- 
fffff,  ZEvyiraif  and  QFjTec.  The  enactments  of  Solon 
continued  to  be  the  law  at  Athens,  though  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  by  the  tyranny,  until  the  demo- 
cratic reform  eflfected  by  Clisthenes.  He  abolished 
the  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  ones,  according 
to  a  geographical  division  of  Attica,  and  named  after 
ten  of  the  ancient  heroes :  ErecfUhHst  JEgns^  Pandi- 
onisy  LeontiSf  Acamanlist  (EnnSf  Cecropis,  Hippo- 
thoontisy  JEanlis,  Antiochis.  These  tribes  were  di- 
vided each  into  ten  dfjfioiy  the  number  of  which  was 
afterward  increased  by  subdivision;  but  the  ar- 
rangement was  so  made,  that  several  d^fiot,  not  con- 
tiguous or  near  to  one  another  were  joined  to  make 
up  a  tribe.  (Fid.  Demos.)  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement was,  that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associ- 
ations, a  perfect  and  lasting  revolution  might  be  ef- 
fected in  the  habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  an- 
cient (pparpiai  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of 
all  political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  demus, 
but  not  in  a  phratria  or  genos ;  whence  Aristophanes* 
says-',  as  a  taunting  mode  of  designating  new  citi- 

1.  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  10.)  — 2.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  140.)  — 3. 
•fUnai,  419  ;  Avet,  ••*«.) 
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zens,  that  they  have  no  phrators,  c/  oiiy  baibuoua 
ones  (quoted  by  Niebuhr').  The  functions  whidi 
had  bieen  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were  now 
mostly  transferred  to  the  d^fwi.  Among  others,  wh 
may  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  vavKpapLai  into 
which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  uaeleas, 
the  taxes  being  collected  on  a  different  system. 
The  reforms  of  Clisthenes  were  destined  to  be  per- 
manent. They  continued  to  be  in  force  (with  some 
few  interruptions)  until  the  down&U  of  Athenian 
independence.  The  ten  tribes  were  blendod  with 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  fifty  were  chosen  from  each 
tribe.  The  allotment  of  diKoorai  was  according  to 
tribes ;  and  the  same  system  of  election  may  be 
observed  in  most  of  the  principal  ofilces  of  state, 
judicial  and  magisterial,  civil  and  military,  as  that 
of  the  dtaiTJiTcUy  Xoyiarait  frwXi^ra/,  TOftiaiy  retxoroi' 
oiy  f^vXapxoii  arpariiyoi,  6ui.  In  B.C.  307,  Demo> 
trius  Poliorcetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to 
twelve  by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely,  Amigom 
as  and  Demeiriast  which  afterward  received  the 
names  of  PtoUmaU  and  AttaLis ;  and  a  thirteenth 
was  subsequently  added  by  Hadrian,  bearing  his 
own  name.' 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  treated  of  under 
several  other  articles,  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  this.  ( Vid.  Civitas,  Gbbek  ;  Dkvcs, 
Phylarchoi,  Phylobasileib,  &c.)* 

TRIBUS  (ROMAN).  The  three  ancient  Romu- 
lian  thbed,  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  or  the 
Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which 
the  patricians  alone  belonged,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  TulUoa, 
which  were  entirely  local,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome.  The  his- 
tory and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tiibes  are 
spoken  of  under  Patricii.  They  continued  of  pohti- 
cal  importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decemviral  legislation,  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  an 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organization  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  their  subsequent  reduction  to 
twenty  by  the  conquests  of  Porsenna,  are  spoken 
of  under  Plebbs,  p.  782,  783.  The  four  city  tribes 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  regions  which 
they  occupied,  viz.,  Suburanoj  EsquUiJuit  CoUmt^and 
Palalina.^  The  names  of  the  sixteen  country  tnbes 
which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome  after  the  con- 
quest of  Porsenna,  are  in  their  alphabetical  order 
as  follow :  JEmiliay  Camilia,  Cornelia^  Faina,  Gtderu, 
Horatio,  Lemonia^  Menenia^  Papiria,  PoUia  (which 
Niebuhr^  thinks  to  be  the  same  as  the  Poblilia, 
which  was  instituted  at  a  later  time),  Paptric,  iV 
piniut  Romiiiat  SergiOt  Veturia,  and  VoUtnia,^  As 
Rome  gradually  acquired  possession  of  more  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
graduaUy  increased.  When  Appius  Claudius,  with 
his  numerous  train  of  clients,  emigrated  to  Rome, 
lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  wheie 
the  Anio  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new  tribe,  the 
tribus  Claudia,  was  formed.  This  tribe,  which 
Livy'  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  calls  tetus  CUi^tM 
tribuSf  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  wes  the^ 
designated  by  the  name  Crustutnina  or  ClustumvuL* 
This  name  is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  tribe 


1.  (i.,  p.  313.)— a.  (Plat.,  Demetr.,  10.— Paot.,  i ,  5,  ♦  a.— Pol- 
lax,  Onom.,  viii.,  110.)  —  3.  (See  Wachsmath,  1.,  i.,  2M-S40.— 
Hermann,  Lehrbuch  dcr  (iriech.  Staatav.,  6  S4,  9)3,  94,  111,  17j^ 
176.  —  SchOmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.,  p.  IftS,  178,  800,  S9S.— Tfciri- 
wall,  ii.,  1-14,  3i,  73.)— 4.  (Varro,  l>e  Ling.  LaU,  it.,  p.  17,Bip 
—Festal,  8.  V.  ••  UrlMoas  tnbu«.")— 5.  (i.,  n.  »77.>— «.  (CMapai* 
GOttling,  Gesrh.  der  R5m.  Stasias  ,  p.  93S.)  — 7  (u.,  >x)— 4 
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ff  sing  naii^ed  after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones  | 
all  deprived  their  name  from  persons  or  heroes  who 
were  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic 
heroes,  called  inumifioi,  were  to  the  Attic  phylae. 
In  B.C.  387,  the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to 
twenty-five  by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  viz., 
the  SteUatiTuiy  Tromcnlina,  Sabalina^  and  Amiensia.^ 
In  358  B.C.,  two  more,  the  Pomptina  and  Publilia^ 
were  formed  of  Volscians.*  In  B.C.  332,  the  cen- 
sors Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  Sp.  Postumius  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  to  tw^enty-nine,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Macia  and  Scaptia*  In  B.C.  318,  the 
Ufenlina  and  Falerina  were  added.*  In  B.C.  299, 
two  others,  the  Aniensu  and  Terentina^  were  added 
by  the  censors  ;*  and  at  last,  in  B.C.  241,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  augmented  to  thirty-five,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Quirina  and  Velina.  This  number 
was  never  afterward  increased,  as  none  of  the  con- 
quered nations  were  after  this  incorporated  with 
the  sovereign  Roman  state.*  When  the  tribes,  in 
their  assemblies,  transacted  any  business,  a  certain 
order  {ordo  Iribuum)  was  observed,  in  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes.  The  first  in 
the  order  of  succession  was  the  Suburana,  and  the 
last  the  Arniensis.^  Any  person  belonging  to  a 
tribe  had,  in  important  documents,  to  add  to  his 
own  name  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  case. 
(Vid.  NoMEN,  RoMAX,  p.  661.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  establish- 
ed by  the  constitution  of  Servius  TuUius,  contained 
onfy  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
18  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  modern  scholars 
are  divided.  Niebuhr,  W^alter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  regular  organization  of  their  own  ;  Wach- 
smuth,  Gerlach,  Rein,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  incorporated 
In  the  Servian  tribes ;  but  they  allow,  at  the  same 
time,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and  that 
benc3  the  character  of  these  assemblies  was  essen- 
tially plebeian ;  especially  as  the  patricians,  being 
80  few  in  numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
influence  in  them  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
^ne  meetings  of  the  tribes.  The  passages,  however, 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are 
partly  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  (as  Liv.,  ii.,  56, 
60. — Dionya.y  ix.,  41),  and  partly  belong  to  a  later 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  patricians  belonged  to  the  tribes.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
decem viral  legislation  the  tribes  and  their  assem- 
blies were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  (comitia  tributa)^  as 
long  as  they  were  confined  to  the  plebeians,  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  aflairs  of 
the  state :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
butum,  to  hold  the  levies  for  the  armies,  and  to 
manage  their  own  local  and  religious  afliairs.*  ( Vid. 
Tribunds,  Plebes.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Forum,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was  not  ex- 
tended by  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The 
first  great  point  they  gained  was  through  the  lex 
Valeria,  passed  by  Valerius  Publicola.  ( Vid.  Vale- 
ria Leges.)  But  the  time  from  which  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  must  be 
dated,  is  that  in  which  the  tribuni  plebis  were  in- 
Btitatcd  (494  B.C.).  During  the  time  of  the  de- 
oemviral  legislation,  the  comitia  were  for  a  short 
time  deprived  of  their  influence,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  inmiediately  after,  probably 

1.  (LiT.,Ti.,  5.— Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  575.)— 8.  (Liv.,  vii.,  15.)— 3. 
(Lit.,  viii.,  17.)— 4.  (Liv.,  ix.,  90.)  — 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  9.) —6.  (Liv.. 
Epit.,  10  ;  i.,  48.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  29.)— 8.  (Fcst., 
•.  V.  *♦  Jugariut,**  "  Publin  wcra,"  "  Sobrium."  —  Varro,  Do 
Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  58,  Bip.-  * ' c,  Pro  Dom.,  28.— Macrob.,  Sat.. 
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by  th.fe  lefiislation  itself,  the  comitia  tribata,  insteG 
of  a  merely  plebeian,  became  a  national  assembly 
inasmuch  as  henceforth  patricians  uid  freeborn 
clients  were  incorporated  in  the  tribes,  and  thus 
obtained  the  right  of  taking  pait  in  their  assemblies.' 
This  new  constitution  of  the  tribes  also  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned 
in  the  article  Tribunus,  that  patricians  sought  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
even  two  of  the  tribunes  were  patricians.  From 
the  latter  fact  it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  prob 
ability,  that  about  that  time  attempts  were  made 
by  the  patricians  to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the 
plebeians.  But,  notwithstanding  the  incorporation 
of  the  patricians  in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tributa 
remained  essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  causes 
which  would  have  acted  had  the  patricians  been 
included  in  the  tribes  by  Servius  Tullius  were  still 
in  operation;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even 
fewer  in  number  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence 
the  old  name  of  plebiscitum,  which  means  originsdly 
a  resolution  of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tributa  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the  pa- 
tricians, even  if  they  had  voted  against  it  unani- 
mously, could  not  have  prevented.  Moreover,  owing 
to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the  comitia 
tributa  very  seldom. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  charactei 
and  the  powers  which  the  comitia  tributa  gradually 
acquired,  we  shall  describe  them  under  separate 
heads,  and  only  premise  the  general  remark,  that 
the  influence  of  the  comitia  tributa  was  more  di- 
rected towards  the  internal  aflairs  of  the  state  and 
the  rights  of  the  people,  while  the  comitia  centuriata 
exercised  their  power  more  in  reference  to  the  for- 
eign and  external  relations  of  the  state,  although  to- 
wiiiJs  the  end  of  the  Republic  this  distinction  grad- 
ually vanished. 

I.  The  Election  of  Magistrates. — ^The  comitia  tri- 
buta had  only  the  right  of  electing  the  magistratus 
minores.*  The  tribuni  plebis  were  elected  by  them 
from  the  time  of  the  Publilian  law  {vid.  Tribunus), 
and  in  like  manner  the  aediles,  though  the  curule 
ediles  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  con- 
suls, and  also  at  diflerent  meetings  from  those  in 
which  the  plebeian  ediles  were  elected.*  In  latei 
times  the  quaestors  also,  and  a  certain  number  of 
the  tribuni  militares,  were  elected  by  the  tribes.^  It 
also  frequently  occurs  that  the  proconsuls  to  be  sent 
into  the  provinces  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  and 
that  others,  who  were  already  on  their  posts,  had 
their  imperium  prolonged  by  the  tribes.*  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  comitia  tributa  also  assumed 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  colleges  oi 
priests.  This  custom,  however,  was,  towards  Vva 
end  of  the  Republic,  frequently  modified.  ( Vid.  Pc  n- 
TIFRX,  p.  790,  &c.) 

II.  Legislative  Powers.  —  The  legislation  of  the 
tribes  was  at  first  confined  to  making  plebiscita  on 
the  proposal  of  the  tribunes,  which  were  rr\|y  bind- 
ing upon  themselves,  and  chiefly  referred  t>  local 
matters.  Such  plebiscita  did  not,  of  course,  ir,)uire 
the  sanction  either  of  the  curiae  or  of  the  senate.* 
But  when  the  comitia  tributa  came  to  be  an  assem- 
bly representing  the  whole  nation,  it  was  natural 
that  its  resolutions  should  become  binding  upon  the 
whole  people  ;  and  this  was  the  case,  at  first  with, 
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and  atlerwaril  without,  the  sanction  of  the  cu.ies, 
the  senate,  or  the  centuries,  which  were  originally 
the  real  legislative  assembly.  {Vid.  Plebiscitum.) 
It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  even  after  the 
rime  when  plebiscita  became  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation,  there  occur  many  cases  in  which  a  plebis- 
citum is  based  upon  and  preceded  by  a  senatus  con- 
sultum,  and  we  have  to  distinguish  between  two 
Kmds  of  plebiscita :  1.  Those  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Republic,  which  constitutionally 
belonged  to  the  senate,  such  as  those  which  con- 
ferred the  imperium,  appointed  extraordinary  com- 
missions and  qusstiones,  dispensed  or  exempted 
persons  from  existing  laws,  decided  upon  the  fate 
of  conquered  towns  and  countries,  and  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  provinces  in  general,  &c.  These  were  al- 
ways based  upon  a  senatus  consnitum,  which  was 
laid  before  the  tribes  by  the  tribunes.  2.  Plebiscita 
relating  to  the  sovereignly  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  naturally  required  no  senatus  consultum,  and 
in  general  none  is  mentioned  in  such  cases.  Ple- 
biscita of  this  kind  are,  for  example,  those  which 
grant  the  civitas  and  the  suffragium,  and  those 
which  concern  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  social  life  and  its  relations.  The  tribes  also 
had  the  power  of  abolishing  old  laws.'  The  per- 
mission td  enter  the  city  in  triumph  was  originally 
granted  to  a  general  by  the  senate,'  but  the  coniitia 
tributa  began  in  early  times  to  exercise  the  same 
right,  and  at  last  they  granted  such  a  permission 
even  without  a  senatus  consultum."  The  right  of 
deciding  upon  peace  and  war  with  foreign  nations 
was  also  frequently  usurped  by  the  tribes,  or  per- 
mitted to  them  by  a  senatus  consultum.  In  the 
time  of  Sulla,  the  legislative  powers  of  the  comitia 
were  entirely  abolished ;  but  of  this  change  we  shall 
spealc  presently. 

II r.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  tribes  was  very  limited, 
as  they  had  only  jurisaiction  over  those  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  all  capital 
offences  belonged  to  the  comitia  centuriata.  In 
case  of  a  violation  of  the  popular  rights,  the  tribunes 
or  aediles  might  bring  any  one,  even  patricians,  be- 
fore the  comitia  tributa,  but  the  punishment  which 
they  inflicted  consisted  only  in  fines.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  they  became  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  magistrates  in  any  cases  which 
were  not  capital.  Magistrates  also,  and  generals, 
were  sometimes,  after  the  term  of  their  office  had 
elapsed,  summoned  before  the  tribes  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  and  their  administration. 
Private  individuals  were  tried  by  them  in  cases  for 
which  the  laws  had  made  no  provisions.^  (Com- 
pare iKoiLEs,  Tribunus.) 

The  place  where  the  comitia  tributa  assembled 
might  be  either  within  or  without  the  city,  although 
in  the  latter  case  not  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the 
gates,  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend 
farther.*  For  elections,  the  Campus  Martius  was 
the  usual  place  of  meeting,'  but  sometimes  also  the 
Forum,'  the  area  of  the  Capitol,'  or  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius* 

The  usual  presidents  at  the  comitia  tributa  were 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  were  assisted  in 
their  functions  by  the  aediles.  No  matter  could  be 
brought  before  the  tribes  without  the  knowledge 
and  the  consent  of  the  tribunes,*'  and  even  the 
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&^diles  were  not  allowed  to  make  any  proposal  tc 
the  comitia  without  the  permission  of  the  tribunes.* 
The  college  of  tribunes  appointed  one  of  its  mem 
hers,  by  lot  or  by  common  consent,  to  preside  at  the 
comitia,'  and  the  members  of  the  college  usual!} 
signed  the  proposal  which  their  colleague  was  going 
to  lay  before  the  assembly.'  During  the  period 
when  the  comitia  tributa  were  a  national  assembly^ 
the  higher  magistrates,  too,  sometimes  presided  at 
their  meetings,  though  probably  not  without  ihn 
sanction  of  the  tribunes.  In  legislative  assemblies, 
however,  the  higher  magistrates  presided  very  sel 
dom,  and  instances  of  this  kind  which  are  known 
were  probably  extraordinary  cases.*  In  the  comitia 
tributa  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  electing  trib- 
unes, ssdiles,  quaestors,  sacerdotes,  and  others,  the 
consuls  frequently  appear  as  presidents.'  On  one 
occasion  the  pontifex  maximus  presided  at  the 
election  of  tribunes.'  When  the  comitia  were  as- 
sembled for  judicial  purposes,  sdiles,  consuls,  o 
praetors  might  preside  as  well  as  tribunes.'' 

The  preparations  preceding  elective  assemblies 
were  very  simple  ;  the  candidates  were  obliged  to 
give  notice  to  the  magistrate  who  was  to  preside  at 
the  comitia,  and  the  latter  took  their  names  and 
announced  them  to  the  people  when  assembled.' 
For  legislative  assemblies,  the  preparations  were 
greater  and  lasted  longer.  A  tribune  {rogtuor  oi 
princeps  rogationis*)  announced  the  proposal  {roga 
tio)  which  he  meant  to  bring  before  the  coroilia 
three  nundines  before  the  general  meeting.  During 
this  interval  conciones  were  held,  that  is,  assen 
blies  of  the  people  for  considering  and  discussing 
the  measure  proposed,  and  any  one  might,  at  such 
meetings,  canvass  the  people  for  or  against  the 
measure :  but  no  voting  took  place  in  a  concio." 
The  auspices  were  at  first  not  taken  in  the  comitia 
tributa,  as  patricians  alone  had  the  right  to  take 
them  ;''  hut  subsequently  the  tribunes  obtained  the 
same  right,  though  commonly  they  only  instituted 
the  spectio.*' 

As  regards  the  cGuvocatioD  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
the  tribune  who  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the 
meeting  simply  invited  thr;  people  by  his  viaiores, 
without  any  of  the  solemnities  customary  at  the 
comitia  centuriata."  In  the  assembly  itself  the 
president  took  his  scat  !\pon  a  tribuniil,  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  collDi,7if.^/'  ;>nd  made  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  obj<3Cia  of  the  meeting  (ro;7fl- 
hat).  The  rogatio,  however,  was  not  read  by  ih»^ 
tribune  himself,  but  by  a  praeco."  Then  discussiw. 
took  place,  and  private  individuals  as  well  as  ma- 
gistrates might,  with  the  permission  of  the  tribune, 
speak  either  for  or  against  the  proposal.  At  lasi 
the  president  requested  the  people  to  vote  by  ilie 
phrase  ite  in  suffragiuniy^*  or  a  similar  one ;  and 
when  they  stood  in  disorder,  they  were  first  called 
upon  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
tribes  (disceditc),  which  were  separated  by  ropes 
until  the  time  when  the  septa  were  built  in  the 
Campus  Martius."  The  succession  in  which  the 
tribes  voted  was  decided  by  lot,*'  and  the  one  which 
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was  to  vote  fiist  was  caUed  tribus  praro^  itiva  or 
pijeet/num,  the  others  jure  vocata.  In  the  tribus 
prsrogativa  some  man  of  eminence  usually  gave 
his  vote  first,  and  his  name  was  recorded  in  the 
resolution.'  Out  of  the  votes  of  each  tribe  a  suffra- 
gium  was  made  up,  that  is,  the  majority  in  each 
tribe  formed  the  sufiragium,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  were  thirty-five  sufiragia.*  (Compare  Dirib- 
IT0RE8.)  When  the  counting  of  the  votes  had  ta- 
\en  place,  the  renuntiatio  followed,  that  is,  the  re- 
sult of  the  voting  was  made  known.  The  president 
then  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  he  himself  had 
ihc  obligation  to  see  that  the  resolution  was  carried 
intu  effect.  The  business  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
like  that  of  the  centuriata,  might  be  interrupted  by 
a  variety  of  things,  such  as  obnuntiatio,  sunset,  a 
tempest,  the  intercession  or  veto  of  a  tribune,  the 
morbus  comitialis,  &c.  In  such  cases  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  another  day.*  If  the  elections 
could  not  be  completed  in  one  day,  they  were  con- 
tinued on  the  day  following ;  but  if  the  assembly 
had  met  in  a  judicial  capacity,  its  breaking  up  be- 
fore the  case  was  decided  was,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
fendant, equivalent  to  an  acquittal.*  If  everything 
had  apparently  gone  on  and  been  completed  regu- 
larly, but  the  augurs  afterward  discovered  that  some 
error  had  been  committed,  the  whole  resolution, 
whether  it  was  on  an  election,  on  a  legislative  or 
judicial  matter,  was  invalid,  and  the  whole  business 
had  to  be  done  over  again.* 

What  we  have  said  hitherto  applies  only  to  the 
comitia  tributa  as  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  comitia  centuriata.  The  latter  assembly  was, 
from  the  time  of  its  institution  by  Servius  Tuliius, 
in  reality  an  aristocratic  assembly,  since  the  equites 
and  the  first  class,  by  the  great  number  of  their  cen- 
turies, exercised  such  an  influence  that  the  votes 
)f  the  other  classes  scarcely  came  into  considera- 
tion.* {Vid.  Plebes,  p.  783.)  Now,  as  patricians 
and  plebeians  had  gradually  become  united  into  one 
^'Ody  of  Roman  citizens,  with  almost  equal  powers, 
the  necessity  must  sooner  or  later  have  become 
manifest  that  a  change  should  be  introduced  into 
the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  in  fa- 
vour of  the  democratical  principle,  which  in  all  oth- 
er parts  of  the  government  was  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  object  of  this  change  was  perhaps  to 
<*onstitute  the  two  kinds  of  comitia  into  one  great 
national  assembly.  But  this  did  not  take  place. 
A  change,  however,  was  introduced,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  numerous  allusions  in  ancient  writers, 
and  as  is  also  admitted  by  all  modern  writers.  As 
this  change  was  connected  with  the  tribes,  though 
it  did  not  affect  the  comitia  tributa,  we  shall  here 
give  a  brief  account  of  it.  But  this  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult, as  we  have  no  distinct  account  either  of  the 
event  itself,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  or  of  the 
time  when  it  was  introduced.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  nearly  every  modern  writer  who  has 
touched  upon  these  points  entertains  his  own  pecu- 
liar views  upon  them.  As  regards  the  time  when 
the  change  was  introduced,  some  believe  that  it  was 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  others 
that  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  soon  after  the  decemviral  legislation; 
while  from  Livy,»  compared  with  Dionysius,*  it  ap- 
pears to  be  manifest  that  it  did  not  take  place  till 
the  time  when  the  number  of  the  thirty- five  tribes 
was  completed,  that  is,  afler  the  year  B.C.  241,  per- 
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haps  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius  (B.C.  3St, 
who,  according  to  Polybius,!  made  the  constitution 
more  democratical.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Get 
lach*  and  of  Gottling.*  In  regard  to  the  nature  ot 
the  change,  all  writers  agree  that  it  consisted  in  an 
amalgamation  of  the  centuries  and  the  tribes ;  but 
in  the  explanation  of  this  general  fact,  opinions  are 
still  more  divided  than  in  regard  to  the  time  wher 
the  change  was  introduced,  uod  it  would  lead  u$ 
much  too  far  if  we  only  attempted  to  state  the  dif 
ferent  views  of  the  most  eminent  modern  writers. 
The  question  is  one  which  still  requires  a  carefu. 
and  minute  examination,  but  which  will,  perhaps^ 
remain  a  mystery  forever.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving  the  results  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  the  subject,  which  have  been 
made  by  Gottling.* 

The  five  classes  instituted  by  Servius  Tuliius  con 
tinned  to  exist,  and  were  divided  into  centuries  ot 
seniores  and  juniores  ;*  but  the  classes  are  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  thirty-five  tribes,  whik 
formerly  the  tribes  existed  entirely  independent  ot 
the  census.  In  this  amalgamation  of  the  classe- 
and  the  tribes,  the  centuries  formed  subdivisions  of 
both ;  they  were  parts  of  the  tribes  a?  well  as  of 
the  classes.*  Gottling  assumes  350  centuries  in  the 
thirty-five  tribes,  and  gives  to  the  senators  and 
equites  their  sutfragium  in  the  first  class  of  each 
tribe  as  seniores  and  juniores.  The  centuries  of 
fabri  and  cornicines  are  no  longer  mentioned,  and 
the  capite  censi  voted  in  the  fifth  class  of  tiit:  fourth 
city  tribe.  Each  century  in  a  tribe  had  one  sufTra- 
gium,  and  each  tribe  contained  ten  centuries,  two 
(seniores  and  juniorea)  of  each  of  the  five  classes." 
Gottling  farther  supposes  that  the  equites  were 
comprised  in  the  first  class,  and  voted  with  it,  and 
that  they  were  even  called  the  centuries  of  the  first 
class.*  The  mode  of  voting  remained,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  as  in  the  former  comitia  centuriata.  The 
equites  voted  with  the  senators,  but  the  former 
usually  among  the  juniores,  and  the  latter  among 
the  seniores.*  The  following  particulars,  however, 
are  to  be  observed.  We  read  of  a  praerogativa  in 
these  assemblies,  and  this  might  be  understood 
either  as  a  tribus  prsrcgativa,  or  as  a  centuria  pre- 
rogativa.  If  we  adopt  the  former  of  these  possibil 
ities,  which  is  maiouiirtcd  by  some  modern  writers, 
the  ten  centuries  con- .n  ned  in  the  tribus  preerogativa 
would  have  given  cnoir  sufirages  one  afler  the 
other,  and  then  the  leiiuntiatio,  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  their  voting,  would  have  taken 
place  afler  it  was  ascertained.  The  inconsistency 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  by  Rein  ;**  and  as  we  know,  from  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  that  the  votes  were 
given  according  to  centuries,*^  and  according  to 
tribes  only  in  cases  when  there  was  no  diffeience 
of  opinion  among  the  centuries  of  the  same  tribe, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  prsrogativa  was 
a  century  taken  by  lot  from  all  the  seventy  centu- 
ries of  the  first  class,  two  of  which  were  contained 
in  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  that  all  the  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class  gave  their  votes  first,  that 
is,  afler  the  prasrogativa.  From  the  plural  form 
pr€Brogativ€Bf  it  is,  moreover,  inferred  that  it  consist- 
ed of  two  centuries,  and  that  the  two  centuries  of 
the  first  class  contained  in  the  same  tribe  voted  to- 
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I^other.*  11.  AS  in  me  passage  of  PseudoAsconias, 
a  tribus  prasrogativa  is  mentioned  in  the  comitia 
centuriata,  it  can  only  mean  the  tribe  from  which 
the  prerogativa  centuria  is  taken  by  lot,  for  a  real 
tribus  praerogativa  only  occurs  in  the  comitia  tribu- 
ta.  The  century  of  the  first  class  drawn  by  lot  to 
be  the  praerogativa  was  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  e.  g.,  Gale- 
na juniorum,"  that  is,  the  juniores  of  the  first  class 
in  the  tribus  Galeria ;  Aniensis  juniorum  ;'  Veturia 
juniorum,*  6lc.  C.  Gracchus  wished  to  make  the 
mode  of  appointing  the  centuria  preerogativa  more 
democratical,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  drawn 
from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately ;  but  this 
proposal  was  not  accepted. •  When  the  praeroga- 
tiva had  voted,  the  result  was  announced  {renunti- 
are),  and  the  other  centuries  then  deliberated  wheth- 
er they  should  vote  the  same  way  or  not.  After 
this  was  done,  all  the  centuries  of  the  first  class 
voted  simultaneously,  and  not  one  after  another,  as 
the  space  of  one  day  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  sufficient.  Next  voted,  in  the  same  manner, 
all  the  centuries  of  the  second,  then  those  of  the 
third  class,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  centuries  of  the 
classes  had  voted.  The  simultaneous  voting  of  all 
the  centuries  of  one  class  is  sometimes,  for  this 
very  reason,  expressed  by  primal  or  secunda  clasns 
wcatur*  When  all  the  centuries  of  one  class  had 
voted,  the  result  was  announced.  Respecting  the 
voting  of  the  centuries  the  following  passages  may 
also  be  consulted :  Cic,  Pro  Planc.y  30 ;  in  Verr.i 
v.,  15;  Post  Red,  in  Senat.,  II ;  ad  Quirii.,  7.— 
Li  v.,  X.,  9,  22 ;  xxiv.,  7  ;  XX vi.,  22.  It  seems  to 
have  happened  sometimes  that  all  the  centuries  of 
one  tribe  voted  the  same  way,  and  in  such  cases  it 
was  convenient  to  count  the  votes  according  to 
tribes  instead  of  according  to  centuries.^ 

These  comitia  of  the  centuries,  with  their  altered 
and  more  democratical  constitution,  continued  to 
exist,  and  preserved  a  great  part  of  their  former 
power  along  with  the  comitia  tributa,  even  after 
the  latter  had  acquired  their  supreme  importance  in 
he  Republic.  During  the  time  of  the  moral  cor- 
ruption of  the  Romans,  the  latter  appear  to  have 
jeen  chiefly  attended  by  the  populace,  which  was 
guided  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  wealthier  and  more 
respectable  citizens  had  little  influence  in  them. 
When  the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incor- 
porated in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  and  when  the 
political  corruption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace 
of  the  sedate  and  moderate  character  was  left  by 
which  the  comitia  tributa  had  been  distinguished  in 
former  times."  Violence  and  bribery  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent  will- 
ing ears  to  any  instigations  coming  from  wealthy 
bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  demagogues. 
Sulla,  for  a  time,  did  away  with  these  odious  pro- 
ceedings ;  since,  according  to  some,  he  abolished 
the  comitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, deprived  them  of  the  right  of  electing  the  sa- 
cerdotes,  and  of  all  their  legislative  and  judicial 
powers.'  (Compare  Tbibonub.)  But  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  it  had  existed  before  .Sulla,  was  re- 
stored soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  exception  of- the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
forever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation  of 
Salla.    The  people  sufifered  another  loss  in  the  dic- 


1  (Cic  ,  PUlip.,  ii.,  33.— Fest ,  s.  r.  Prarogativa.— P«eudo- 
Aaccn  in  Cic,  Verr.,  p.  130,  od.  Orelli.— Li^.,  x.,  3S.)— S.  (Lir., 
xxrii..  8.)--3.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  7.)— 4.  (Li?.,  xxvi.,  22.)— 5.  (P»eu- 
do-Sal-Qst,  De  Rep.  Onlin.,  2,  6.)— 6.  (Cic,  Philip.,  1.  c— Com- 
oare  Pseudo-Asoon.  ia  Cic,  Verr.,  p.  139,  Orelli.)— 7.  (Cic  ail 
Xtt.,  i.,  10.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  15.— Id.,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  2.— Id.,  Pro 
Plinc,  22.  —  Polyb.,  vi.,  14.  —  Liv.,  v.,  18.  —  Id.,  xl.,  42.  —  Id., 
Epil.,  49.  — Suet.,  Jul.,  41,  48,  80,  &c  )  —8.  (Sail.,  Cat.,  37.  — 
Suut,  Jnl.,41.— Cic  ad  Alt.,  i.,  16.)— 9.  (Cic  in  Verr.,  i..  13, 
15.  —  Id.,  De  Lei; ,  iii.,  9.  —  Liv.,  Epit.,  89.—  Appian,  Do  Bell. 
Civ.,  i ,  59,  99.) 
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tatorsbip  of  }.  v/ft.sai,  who  decided  upon  puscc  ami 
war  himself  in  connexion  with  the  senate.^  H€ 
had  also  the  whole  of  the  legislation  in  his  hands 
through  his  influence  with  the  magistrates  and  the 
tribunes.  The  people  thus  retained  nothing  but  the 
ekiction  of  magistrates ;  but  even  this  power  wai 
much  limited,  as  Cssar  had  the  right  to  appomi 
hai/  the  magistrates  himself,  with  the  exception  nf 
th^  consuls  ;*  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  he  rec(.n) 
mended  to  the  people  those  candidates  whom  li( 
wished  to  be  elected :  and  who  would  have  (>ppos^>t 
his  wish  ]*  After  the  death  of  Cffsar  the  comitia 
continued  to  be  held,  but  were  always,  more  oi 
less,  the  obedient  instruments  in  the  bands  of  the 
rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers  were  even  recog 
nised  and  sanctioned  by  them.*  Under  Augustu* 
the  comitia  still  sanctioned  new  laws  and  elected 
magistrates,  but  their  whole  proceedings  were  a 
mere  farce,  for  they  could  not  venture  to  elect  any 
other  persons  than  those  reconunended  by  the  em- 
peror.* Tiberius  deprived  the  people  of  this  dela 
sive  power,  and  conferred  the  power  of  election 
upon  the  senate.*  When  the  elections  were  made 
by  the  senate,  the  result  was  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple assembled  as  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa.' 
Legislation  was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  ea 
tirely,  and  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  sen 
ate  and  the  emperor.  Caligula  placed  the  comitia 
again  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they  ha«i 
been  in  the  time  of  Augustus  ;*  but  this  regulation 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  everything  was  leA  as  ii 
had  been  arranged  by  Tiberius.*  From  this  timr 
the  comitia  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  as 
all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by  tht- 
people  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  the  lei 
regia.  ( Vid.  Reoia  Lex.)  The  people  only  assent- 
bled  in  the  Campus  Martins  for  the  purpose  of  re 
ceiving  information  as  to  who  had  been  elected  cr 
appointed  as  its  magistrates,  until  at  last  even  this 
announcement  {renuntiaiio)  appears  to  have  ceased 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  coar^ 
of  this  article,  the  reader  may  consult  Unterbolzner. 
De  Mutaia  Cejitwriaiorum  Comil.  a  Scrrio  Tulit9 
Rege  Insiitutorum  Raiione,  Breslau,  1835. — G.  C 
Th.  Francke,  De  Tribuum,  de  curiarum,  alque  Cent* 
riarum  Ratione^  Schieswig,  1824.  —  Huschke,  Dtt 
Verfa^sung  des  Servius  TuUius,  1838.  —  HallmaoD, 
Romische  Grundverfcutsung. — Rubino,  Unlcrsuchin- 
gen  iiber  die  Rom.  Verfassung,  1839. — Zumpt,  VcUi 
die  Abatimmung  det  Rom.  Volkes  in  Centurtatcomitier. 

TRIBUTA  COMITIA.     {Vid.  Tribcs,  Rom  in  ^ 

TRIBUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  ( Vid.  Servos,  Romas, 
p.  884.) 

TRIBUTUM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebuhr"  sap- 
poses,  was  at  first  only  paid  by  the  plebeians,  sinc« 
the  name  itself  is  used  by  the  ancients  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Servian  tribes  ;  for  Varro"  sajs 
**  tribulum  dictum  a  tribubus,^^  and  Livy,''  "  Irikntf- 
peUata  a  tributo.^*  But  this  seems  to  be  only  par 
tially  correct,  as  Livy^'  expressly  states  that  the 
patres  also  paid  the  same  tax.  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  property, 
and  that  their  chief  possessions  belonged  to  the 
ager  publicus,  which  was  not  accounted  in  the  cen- 
sus as  real  property,  and  of  which  only  the  lithcf 
had  to  be  paid,  until,  at  a  late  period,  an  aluraiior 
was  attempted  by  the  lex  Thoria.'*  But  tiiere  is  nc 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  patricians  did  m>^  ^^} 


1.  (Dion  Can.,  xlii.,  so.)— S.  (Saet.,  Jttl.,  41.— Cic  Phil  r  . 
vii.,  6. — Dion  Caw.,  xhii.,  51.)— 3.  (Dion  Cass.,  zhti.,  4?.— A.> 

EiAD,  De  Bell.  Cir.,  ii.,  18.)— 4.  (Appian.  De  Be-U.  Cir.,  ic  T- 
►ion  Cass.,  xWu,  55.— Id.,  xlvii.,  2.)— 5.  (Saet.,  '/ctav.,  40,  Ac 
— Di  n  Cass.,  liii.,  2,  21.— Id..  W.,  S4.-Id-.  l»i.,  40.)-t  jT» 
cit..  inn.,  i.,  15,  SI.— Id.  ih.,  li.,  35,  51.— Veil.  Palerr..  u.Ji6. 
—  7.  (Dion  Cass.,  Iviii.,  90.)  —  8.  (Dion  Ca&s ,  lis..,  9.  —  Swt. 
Cal..  10.)— 9.  (Dion  Cass.,  lix.,  S0.)-IO.  (Hut.  uf  Rdsas ,  i..r 
408.) -1 1 .  (De  Ling.  Lat..  ir.,  n.  49.)— IS.  (i.,  43. 1-IS  ;fT ,  «0  > 
—14.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  97.) 


TRICLINIUM. 


TOICLINIUM. 


itie  tributum  upon  their  real  property,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians.' 
The  impost  itself  varied  according  to  the  exigences 
of  the  state,  and  was  partly  applied  to  C'3ver  the 
expenses  of  war,  and  partly  those  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city.*  The  usual  amount  of  tax  was 
one  for  every  thousand  of  a  man*s  fortune,*  though 
in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was  raised  to  three  in  a  thou- 
sand. The  tributum  was  not  a  property-tax  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  accounts  respect- 
ing tl  e  plebeian  debtors  clearly  imply  that  the  debts 
were  not  deducted  in  the  valuation  of  a  person's 
property,  so  that  he  had  to  pay  the  tributum  upon 
property  which  was  not  his  own,  but  which  he 
owed,  and  for  which  he  had,  consequently,  to  pay 
the  interest  as  well.  It  was  a  direct  tax  upon  ob- 
jects without  any  regard  to  their  produce,  like  a 
land  or  house  tax,  which,  indeed,  formed  the  main 
part  of  it.*  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it 
most  oppressive  was  its  constant  fluctuation.  It 
was  raised  according  to  the  regions  or  tribes  insti- 
tuted by  Servius  Tullius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of 
these  tribes,  subsequently  called  tribuni  uerarii.* 
Dionysius.  in  another  passage,*  states  that  it  was 
nnposcd  upon  the  centuries  according  to  their  cen- 
sus ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  centuries 
contained  a  number  of  juniores  who  were  yet  in 
their  fathers'  power,  and  consequently  could  not 
pay  the  tributum.  It  was  not,  like  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  public  revenue,  let  out  to  farm,  but,  being 
fixed  in  money,  it  was  raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless 
(as  was  the  case  after  the  custom  of  giving  pay  to 
the  soldiers  was  introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the 
knights,  demanded  it  from  the  persons  themselves 
who  were  bound  to  pay  it.  ( Vid.  iEs  Equestre 
and  HoRDEARiuM.)  When  this  tax  was  to  be  paid, 
what  sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of 
f  rery  thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters 
cpon  which  the  senate  had  to  decide  alone.  But 
when  it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay 
:i  wh'rn  they  thought  it  too  heavy  or  unfairly  dis- 
tributed, or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
the  refusal.^  In  later  times  the  senate  sometimes 
left  Its  regulation  to  the  censors,  who  often  fixed  it 
very  arbitrarily.  No  citizen  was  exemp^  from  it ; 
but  we  find  that  the  priests,  augurs,  and  pontiffs 
made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  this  was  only  an 
abuse  which  did  not  last.*  In  cases  of  great  dis- 
tress, when  the  tributum  was  not  raised  according 
to  the  census,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants 
of  the  Republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
Tributum  Temerartum.*  After  the  war  with  Mace- 
donia (B.C.  147),  when  the  Roman  treasury  was 
filled  with  the  revenues  accruing  from  conquests 
and  from  the  provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became 
exempted  from  paying  the  tributum  ;*•  and  this 
state  of  things  lasted  down  to  the  consulship  of 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  (43  B.C."),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  asrarium.'*  After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributum  paid  by  conquered  coun- 
tries and  cities,  see  Victigalia." 

TRrBON  (Tpi6uv).     {Vid.  Pallium,  p.  720.) 

TRICLFNIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 

house,  the  position  of  which,  relatively  to  the  other 

parts  of  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  619.    It  was 

of  an  oblong  shape,  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,** 


1.  (Liv.,  i».,  (VO;  t,10.)— 9.  (Lir.,  vi.,  S9.)~3.  (Liv.,  xzir., 
15 ;  xxxix.,  7, 44.)— 4.  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  581.)— 5.  (Dionjrs.,  ir.,  14, 
l5.)-6.  (iv.,  19.)— 7.  (Liv.,  t.,  12.)-8.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  42.)— 9. 
(Featus.  s.  v.  Tnbutorum  coUaiioncm.)— 10.  (C5ic.,  De  Off.,  ii., 
22.-  Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  17.)  —  II.  (Plut.,  -fiiu.  Paul.,  38.)  — 
12.  (Compare  Cic.  ad  Fum  ,  xii.,  30.  —  Philip.,  ii.,  37.)  — 13. 
(Compare  ileg^ewijch,  VenucU  uberdie  R5ni.  Finanxen,  Altona, 
1804.  —  Dosse,  OnindzCige  u'ei  Finanzweseni  in  RAm.  Stamt, 
RtauDSchweig,  1803.)— 14    (vt    ^6  8.) 


ought,  to  be  tw  ice  as  long  as  it  was  broad,  llie 
same  author'  describes  triclinia,  evidently  intended 
to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were  open  towards 
the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a  window  looking 
into  a  garden.  The  "  house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at 
Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actson,  appear  to  have 
had  summer  dining-rooms  opening  to  the  viridari* 
um.  The  woodcut  at  p.  462  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  three  couches  {lectin  /cXtVat),  from  whirb 
the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They  also  remain 
in  the  "  house  of  Actason,"  being  built  of  stone. 

The  articles  Lbctus,  Torus,  Pulvisar,  and  Ac- 
cuBiTA,  contain  accounts  of  the  furniture  used  to 
adapt  these  couches  for  the  aecubalio,  t.  e.,  for  the 
act  of  reclining  during  the  meal.  When  so  prepa- 
red for  an  entertainment  they  were  called  tricHma 
strata,*  and  they  were  made  to  correspond  with  one 
another  in  substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.* 
As  each  guest  leaned  during  a  great  part  of  theen- 
tertainment  upon  his  left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the 
right  arm  at  hberty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  the 
same  conch,  the  head  of  one  man  was  near  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was 
therefore  said  to  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.* 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persons 
occupying  each  couch  was  three,  so  that  the  threp' 
couches  of  a  triclinium  afiforded  accommodation  for 
a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro,*  that  the 
number  of  guests  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that  of  the  Muses.  Some, 
times,  however,  as  many  as  four  lay  on  each  of  the 
couches.*  The  Greeks  went  beyond  this  number ; 
Cicero  says  they  lay  crowded  by  fives  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  326),  or  packed  even  still  more  closely.^  Tht* 
oixot  TptaKovTuK^ivoi*  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived about  ninety  guests  at  a  time,  there  bein 
ten  triclinia,  and  nine  guests  to  each. 

In  such  works  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  sym 
posium  or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  thai 
the  couches  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ta- 
ble. This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
Plutarch's  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  guests  as  they  proceed- 
ed with  their  meal.'  Each  man,  in  order  to  feed 
himself,  lay  flat  upon  his  breast,  or  nearly  so,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  table ;  but  after- 
ward, when  his  hunger  was  satisfied,  he  turned 
upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his  elbow.  To  this 
Horace  alludes  in  describing  a  person  sated  with  a 
particular  dish,  and  turning  in  order  to  repose  upon 
his  elbow.** 

We  find  the  relative  positions  of  two  persons  who 
lay  next  to  one  another  commonly  expressed  by 
the  prepositions  super  or  svpraj  and  infra,  A  pas- 
sage of  Livy,"  in  which  he  relates  the  cruel  conduct 
of  the  consul  L.  Quintius  Flamininus,  shows  that 
infra  aliquem  eubare  was  the  same  as  in  sinu  alicujus 
cubarey  and,  consequently,  that  each  person  was  con- 
sidered as  below  him  to  whose  breast  his  own  head 
approached.  On  this  principle  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  the  denominations  both  of  the  three  couches 
and  of  the  three  places  on  each  couch. 

Supposing  the  annexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  triclinium,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  left  side,  the  countenances  of 
all,  when  in  this  position,  were  directed,  first,  from 
No.  1  towards  No.  3,  then  from  No.  4  towards  No. 
6,  and,  lastly,  from  No.  7  towards  No.  9 ;  that  the 
guest  No.  1  lay,  in  the  sense  explained,  above  No 
3,  No.  3  below  No.  2,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that, 
going  in  the  same  direction,  the  couch  to  the  light 


1.  (^  10.)-2.  (Cajs.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii ,  92.— Compare  Athen.,  ii., 
p.  47,48.)  — 3.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  ix.,  47,  ed.  Mrtlle».)-4.  (Plio., 
Epist.,  iT.,  22.)  —5.  (Gel! ,  xiii.,  11.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  4,  66.; 
— V.  (mPii.t27.)-8,  (Plat.,  Symp.,  ?.,  5»  p.  1207.)  —  ».  (14 
ib.,  Vn  «.)— 10  (Sal.,  ii ,  4, 3».)-ll.  (wxix.,  43.) 
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tend  was  above  the  others,  and  the  couch  to  the  left 
hand  below  the  others.  Accordingly,  the  following 
fragment  of  Sallust*  contains  the  denominations  of 
the  couches  as  shown  on  the  plan :  "  Igitur  discw- 
buere :  Sertoritis  (t\  e.^  No.  6)  inferior  in  medio ;  super 
eum  L.  Fabius  Hispaniensis  senator  ex  proscriptis 
(No.  5) :  in  summo  Antonius  (No.  1) ;  et  infra  scriba 
Sertorii  Versius  (No.  2) :  et  alter  scriba  Mctcenae  (No. 
8)  in  into,  medius  inter  Tarquinium  (No.  7)  et  domi- 
num  Perpemam  (No.  9)."  On  the  same  principle, 
No.  1  was  the  highest  place  {locus  summus)  on  the 
highest  couch ;  No.  3  was  locus  imus  in  lecto  sum^ 
mo;  No.  2  locus  medius  in  lecto  summo;  and  so 
on.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  following  pas- 
sage* the  guests  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
their  accubation — an  order  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
diagram. 


Hi 

Forciui 

//      Mewa    jl 

VariM          ! 

ViKUt 

FoBdaaiM 

Fimdanius,  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  at  the  top 

-datively  to  all  the  others,  says, 

*  Summus  ego^  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinust  et  infra, 
Si  mcmini,  Varius :  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  quos  Mcecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 
Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infra." 

It  is  possible  that  Maecenas  ought  to  be  in  the 
place  No.  4  instead  of  No.  6,  since  the  entertain- 
ment was  given  more  especially  in  honour  of  him, 
and  No.  4  was  an  honourable  place.  The  host  him- 
self, Nasidienus,  occupies  the  place  No.  8,  which 
was  usually  taken  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  and 
was  a  convenient  situation  for  giving  directions  and 
superintending  the  entertainment.  Unless  there  be 
an  exception  in  the  instance  of  No.  4,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  at  each  table  the  most  honourable  was 
the  middle  place.' 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  dining-room 
in  a  great  house  was  intrusted  to  a  slave  called  /n- 
•cliniarcha,  who,  through  the  instrumentality  of  other 
slaves  of  inferior  rank,  took  care  that  everything 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  proper  order. 

TRIDENS.    (Fwi.  FusciNA.) 

TRIDRACHMON.    (Vid.  Drachma.) 

TRIENS.     (Ktei.  Ae,  p.  110.) 

TRIERARCH'IA  {Tpivpapxla).  This  was  one  of 
the  extraordinary  war-services  or  liturgies  (vid. 
Leitoubgia)  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  state.  The  persons 
who  were  charged  with  it  were  called  Tpt^papxoc, 
or  trierarchs,  as  being  the  captains  of  triremes, 
though  the  name  was  also  applied  to  persons  who 
bore  the  same  charge  in  other  vessels.  It  existed 
from  very  early  time».  in  connexion  with  the  forty- 


eight  naucraries  of  Solon  and  the  fifty  of  C^eis- 
thenes,  each  of  which  corporations  appears  to  havt 
been  obliged  to  equip  and  man  a  vessel.  (Compare 
Naucraria.^)  Under  the  constitution  of  Cleistheoes 
the  ten  tribes  were  at  first  severally  charged  wHh 
five  vessels.  This  charge  was,  of  course,  super- 
seded by  the  later  forms  of  the  trierarchy,  expiajo- 
ed  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

I.  The  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  u  ere  liaUe.— 
What  these  were  previously  to  358  B.C ,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  the  vessel  was  furnished  by  the  state, 
though  sometimes  a  wealthy  and  patriotic  individual 
served  in  his  own  ship.  Cleinias,  for  instance,  did 
so  at  Artemisium  ;*  but  as  it  is  particularly  record- 
ed that  this  ship  was  his  own,  we  may  infer  that 
he  supplied  at  his  own  cost  what  the  state  was  bound 
to  provide.  The  same  custom  prevailed  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  also.  The  100  ships  prepared 
and  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  any 
cntical  emergency,  were  supplied  by  the  state.'  la 
the  expedition  against  Sicily,^  the  state  furnished 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  (yaOv  Kevdv)  and  the  pay  of 
the  crews,  a  drachma  per  day  for  each  man ;  but 
the  equipment  of  the  ships  was  at  the  cost  of  the 
trierarchs,  who  also  gave  hri^opaij*  or  additional 
pay,  to  secure  the  best  men.  The  same  conclusions 
are  also  deducibie  from  the  credit  which  a  trierarch 
takes  to  himself  for  saving  his  vessel,  when  the  city 
lost  her  ships  at  uEgospotami  ;*  and  from  the  farther 
statement,  that  he  paid  the  sailors  o'^t  of  his  own 
pocket.  From  the  threat  of  Cleo'*>^  tliat  he  wouIl 
(as  oTpaTtiyo^)  make  an  adversar}"  a  trierarch,  and 
give  him  an  old  ship  with  a  rotten  mast  Currin'  eas:- 
ouv),  it  appears  that  the  state  furnished  the  hull  and 
mast  also,  but  that  the  trierarch  was  bound  to  keep 
and  return  them  in  good  repair :  an  obligation  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  BocUi,*  by  the 
phrase  6ei  r^v  vavv  doKifiov  Koi  evTeXr/  vapa6otvat 
Consequently,  the  statement  in  the  oration  against 
Midias,*  that  when  Demosthenes  w*as  quite  young 
(B.C.  364)  the  trierarchs  paid  all  the  expenses 
themselves  (ra  uvaXufiara  Ik  tuv  idiwpy,  only  im 
plies  that  they  defrayed  the  expenses  which  wer* 
customary  at  that  time,  and  which  were  afterward 
diminish^  by  the  regulation  of  the  symmoiiB;  but 
not  that  they  supplied  the  ship,  or  pay  and  provisions 
for  the  crew.  The  whole  expenditure,  says  Bockh,** 
means  nothing  more  than  the  equipment  of  the  ves 
sel,  the  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  procuring  the 
crew,  which  was  attended  with  much  trouble  and 
expense,  as  the  trierarchs  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  give  bounties  in  order  to  induce  persons  to  serve, 
foreign  sailors  not  being  admissible.  From  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  (B.C.  361), 
we  learn  the  following  particulars  about  the  trier- 
archy of  that  time.  The  trierarchs  were  obliged 
to  launch  their  ship ;  the  sailors  were  supplied  from 
particular  parishes  [d^fioi),  through  the  agency  of 
the  demarchi ;  but  those  supplied  to  Apc^odorus, 
the  client  of  Demosthenes,  were  but  few  and  ine&- 
cient,  consequently  he  mortgaged  his  estaie  {izQ 
6eiv<u  -ryv  ovaiav),  and  hired  the  best  men  be  could 
get,  giving  great  bounties  and  premiums  {rrpodoaesc)- 
He  also  equipped  the  vessel  with  his  own  tackle 
and  furniture,  taking  nothing  from  the  public  stores 
(iK  riJv  dTjfioaiuv  ovdh;  iXaSov.  Compare  the  Speecfc 
on  the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy").  Moreover,  in 
consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting  when  he  was 
out  at  sea,  he  was  put  to  additional  and  heavy  ex- 
penses in  hiring  men  at  different  ports.  The  pro- 
vision-money for  the  sailors  {ain^pia^ov)  was  pn> 


1.  (ap.  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.,  i.,  698.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  80- 
13.)— 3.  (Virg.,  .^n..  i.,  COS.) 
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filled  by  the  state  and  paid  by  the  slratcgi,  and  so, 
generally  speaking,  was  the  pay  for  the  marine 
{iniSdrai)  ;  but  Demosthenes*  client  only  received 
it  for  two  months ;  and  as  he  served  for  five  months 
more  than  his  time  (from  the  delay  of  his  successor 
elect),  he  was  obliged  to  advance  it  himself  for  fif- 
teen months,  with  but  an  uncertain  prospect  of 
repayment.  Other  circumstances  are  mentioned 
which  made  his  trierarchy  very  escpensive,  and 
the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading,  as  showing  the 
onfairness  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich  man  was 
sometimes  subjected  as  a  trierarch.  The  observa- 
tion that  he  took  no  furniture  from  the  public  stores 
proves  that  at  that  time  (B.C.  361)  the  triremes 
were  fitted  out  and  equipped  from  the  public  stores, 
and  consequently  by  the  state ;  but,  as  we  learn 
from  other  passages  in  Demosthenes  and  the  in- 
scriptions in  Bockh,'  the  trierarchs  were  obliged 
to  return  in  good  condition  any  articles  which  they 
took ;  in  default  of  doing  so,  they  were  considered 
debtors  to  the  state. 

That  the  ship's  furniture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
part  supplied  by  the  state,  also  appears  from  another 
speech  :*  but  trierarchs  did  not  always  avail  them- 
selves of  their  privilege  in  this  respect,  that  they 
might  have  no  trouble  in  settling  with  the  state.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (about 
B.C.  360),  the  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  trier- 
archs were  those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and 
» the  ship's  furniture  ;  but  even  these  might  be  very 
considerable,  especially  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  ex- 
posed to  hard  service  or  rough  weather.  Moreover, 
some  trierarchs,  whether  from  ambitious  or  patriotic 
motives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
fitting  out  and  rigging  their  ships,  from  which  the 
state  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  suffered  by  the  trierarchs  per- 
forming their  duties  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
or  letting  out  their  trierarchy  (juoBCktoi  t^p  Xeirovp- 
yiav)  to  the  contractor  who  ofl!*ered  the  lowest  ten- 
der.' One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  du- 
ties were  inadequately  performed  ;  but  there  was  a 
greater  evil  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  con- 
tractors repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their 
own  account,  which  led  to  reprisals  and  letters  of 
marque  being  granted  against  the  state.  ( Vid.  Sr- 
LAi.*)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians  tolera- 
ted this,  especially  as  they  were  sometimes  incon- 
sistent enough  to  punish  the  trierarchs  who  had  let 
out  their  trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a  desertion  of 
post  (Xenrord^iov*). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expression  in  Isae- 
us,*  that  a  trierarch  "  had  his  ship  made  himself*' 
(rTv  vavv  noiriadfisvov),  does  not  mean  that  he  was 
at  the  cost  of  building  it  (votm^yj/era/xn^f),  but  only 
of  fitting  it  up  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That 
the  ships  always  belonged  to  the  state  is  farther 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  senate  was  intrusted 
with  the  inspection  of  the  ship-building,^  and  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  "Athenian  Navy 
List"  of  the  inscriptions  in  Bockh.*  Some  of  the 
ships  there  mentioned  are  called  hvtTnKknpurot^ 
whence  it  appears  that  the  public  vessels  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  the  respective  trierarchs.  A  rpt^pnc 
i:Tidoaiuo{  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a 
free  gift,  jast  as  rptripri  knidovvcu  means  to  present 
ilie  state  with  a  trireme.*  The  duration  of  a  trier- 
archy was  a  year,  and  if  any  trierarch  served  longer 
than  his  legal  time,  he  could  charge  the  extra  ex- 
penses (t6  hnrpiripapxn^ia)  to  his  successor.  To 
necover  these  expenses,  an  action  {imrptnpapx^ftaroc 


1.  (Urkundcn,  No.  iii.)— 9.  (c.  Euorg.  et  Mnesib.,  p.  1140.)— 
9.  (Dem.,  De  Corun.  Trier.,  p.  ISSSO.)  — 4.  (Dem.,  ib.,  p.  1931.) 
—5.  (Id.,  p.  1930.)— 6.  (De  Apoil.  herod.,  p.  67.)— 7.  (Dem.,  c. 
Androt.,  p.  599,  13.)--  8.  (Urkunden,  &c.)  ->9.  (Dem..  c.  Mid., 
W  468.) 


I  6Uv)  might  be  brought  against  the  eucct'ssor,  ot 
j  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  speech  of  Apotlo> 

donis  against  Polycles,  composed  by  Demosthenes 

for  the  former. 

II.  On  the  expenses  of  the  tnerarehy.—Theae  would, 
of  course,  depKend  upon  circumstances;  but,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  more  than  60, 
nor  less  than  forty  mins  :  the  average  was  about 
60.  Thus,  about  the  year  B.C.  360,  a  whole  trier 
archy  was  let  out  for  40  minas ;  in  later  times  Hie 
general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60.^ 

III.  On  the  different  firms  of  the  trierarchy. — In  an- 
cient times  one  person  bore  the  whole  charge,  af- 
terward it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to  share 
it,  who  were  then  called  syntrierarchs  {awrpi^pap- 
Xoi).  When  this  practice  was  first  introduced  is 
not  known,  but  Bockh  conjectures  that  it  was  about 
the  year  412  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two  persons  for  the 
choregia  was  first  permitted.  The  most  ancient 
account  of  a  syntrierarchy  is  later  than  410  ;*  and 
we  meet  with  one  so  late  as  B.C.  358,  the  year  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  into  Euboea.*  The  syntri- 
erarchy to  which  we  allude  was,  indeed,  a  voluntary 
service  {knidoatc\  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  that 
time ;  and  even  under  the  next  form  of  the  service, 
two  trierarchs  were  sometimes  employed  for  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  trierarchy.  The  syntri- 
erarchy, however,  did  not  entirely  supersede  the 
older  and  single  form,  being  only  meant  as  a  relief 
in  case  of  emergency,  when  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  wealthy  citizens  to  bear  the  expenso 
singly.  Numerous  instances,  in  fact,  occur  of  sin- 
gle trierarchies  between  410  and  358  B.C.,  and  :.? 
two  passages  of  Isasus,*  referring  to  this  period,  the 
single  and  double  trierarchy  are  mentioned  as  con- 
temporaneous. Apollodorus  also  was  sole  triei- 
arch*  so  late  as  B.C.  361.  In  the  case  of  a  tiyntri- 
erarchy,  the  two  trierarchs  commanded  their  vessel 
in  turn,  six  months  each,*  according  as  they  agreed 
between  themselves. 

The  third  form  of  the  trierarchy  was  connected 
with  or  suggested  by  the  syntrierarchy.  In  B.C. 
358,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  legally-appointed  trierarchs,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  summoned  volunteers.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  temporary  expedient ;  and,  as  the 
actual  system  was  not  adequate  to  the  public  wants, 
they  determined  to  manage  the  trierarchy  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  the  property  taxes  {tid. 
Eisphora),  namely,  by  classes  or  symmoriae,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Periander,  passed,  as  Bockh  shows, 
in  the  year  368,  and  which  was  the  primary  and  ori- 
ginal enactment  on  the  subject.  With  this  view, 
1200  <ywTeA«f,  or  partners,'  were  appointed,  who 
were  probably  the  wealthiest  individuals  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  census  or  valuation.  These  were 
divided  into  twenty  avfifiopiai^  or  classes ;  out  of 
which  a  number  of  persons  {aofiara)  joined  for  the 
equipment,  or,  rather,  the  maintenance  and  man- 
agement of  a  ship,  under  the  title  of  a  evvri?£ia,*  or 
onion.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  special  enactment, 
when  a  great  number  of  ships  was  required,  a  syn- 
teleia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five  wealthy 
individoals,  who  bore  jointly  the  expenses  of  one 
trireme  ;*  but  generally  to  every  ship  there  was  as 
signed  a  synteleia  of  fifteen  persons  of  different  de- 
grees of  wealth,  as  we  may  suppose,  so  that  four 
only  were  provided  for  by  each  symmciria  of  sixty 
persons. 


I.  (Dem.,  e.  Mid.,  539,  fr54, 90.  —  De  Corcm.,  900,  »9.)  —  t 
(Lyt.,  c.  Diogit.,  907,  909.)  — 8.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  5M,  94.)  — 4 
(De  Dicieogr.  bered.,  54.  —  De  Apoll.,  p.  (J7.)  —  5.  (Dem.,  c.  P» 
lycl.)— e,  (Id.,  1919  )— 7.  (Drm.,  c  Mid.,  564.) —8.  (liarpocr., 
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These  synt  ieite  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  1 3 
have  been  also  called  symmoriss  by  Hyperides.^  It 
appears,  however,  that  before  Demosthenes  carried 
a  new  law  on  this  subject  (B.C.  340),  it  had  been 
customary  for  tixUen  persons  to  unite  in  a  synteleia 
or  company  for  a  ship,*  who  bore  the  burden  in 
equal  shares.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  either 
that  the  members  of  the  symmoriae  had  been  by 
ihat  time  raised  from  1200  to  1280,  or  that  some 
alterations  had  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, of  which  no  account  has  come  down  to  us.* 
From  the  phrase  kx  tCjv  kv  roic  Xoxoig  awTeXeiuv^ 
used  in  the  KaraXoyoc,^  it  would  also  seem  that  the 
word  Xoxoi  was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  di- 
visions, and,  in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoriae. 
The  superintendence  of  the  whole  system  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were 
therefore  called  the  "leaders  of  the  symmoriae" 
(jyyf/zdvcf  rCw  avfifwpUiv),  on  whom  the  burdens  of 
ihe  trierarchy  chiefly  fell,  or,  rather,  ought  to  have 
fallen*  The  services  performed  by  individuals  un- 
der this  system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
before :  the  state  still  provided  the  ship's  tackle  (t. 
r.,  the  bdovia  koX  arvimia  koI  axoLvia,  and  other 
things),  and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made 
to  compel  the  trierarchs  to  deliver  it  up  according 
to  the  inventory  taken  of  it  (jb  didypainfui  ruv  oksv- 
uv),  either  at  Athens  or  to  their  successors  sent  out 
by  the  symmoris.  This  conclusion,  that  the  vessel 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes,* and  in  the  oration  against  Midias^  he  says, 
referring  to  the  system  of  the  symmoriae,  that  the 
state  provided  the  crews  and  the  furniture.  The 
only  duty,  then,  oi  the  trierarchs  under  this  system 
was  to  keep  their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and 
order  as  they  received  them.  But  even  from  this 
hey  managed  to  escape  :  for  the  wealthiest  mem- 
oers,  who  had  to  serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out 
their  trierarchies  for  a  talent,  and  received  that 
amount  from  their  partners  ((rvvreXeif),  so  that,  in 
reality,  they  paid  next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  considering  that 
the  trierarchy  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  oth- 
er liturgies.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  orators 
how  the  different  synteleiae  appointed  the  trierarchs 
who  were  to  take  charge  of  their  vessels ;  but  it 
was  probably  left  to  themselves,  without  being  regu- 
lated by  any  legal  enactment.  The  evils  and  irreg- 
ularities of  the  symmoriae  are  thus  (rhetorically  per- 
haps) described  by  Demosthenes :  "  I  saw  your 
navy  going  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  escaping  with  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  losing  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  therefore  I 
proposed  a  law,"  <Stc.  The  changes  he  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  his  oration  concerning  the 
symmoriae  (B.C.  354).  and  are  as  follows :  he  pro- 
posed to  add  800  to  the  1200  awTelil^,  making  the 
whole  2000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  those  who  could 
claim  exemption  as  minors,  orphans,  <S&c.,  there 
might  always  remain  1200  persons  {a^nara)  to 
serve.  These  were  to  be  divided  into  20  symmoriae 
of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  system  :  each  of  these 
was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  divisions  of  twelve 
persons  each,  one  half  rich  and  the  other  poor  (dv- 
ravanXjipdv),  so  as  to  form  altogether  100  smaller 
symmoriae.  The  number  of  triremes,  according  to 
ihis  scheme,  was  to  be  900,  classed  in  20  divisions 
of  1 5  ships  :  each  of  these  divisions  was  to  be  as- 
Bigned  to  one  of  the  20  larger  symmoriae,  so  that 


1.  (HarpM-r.,  •.  v.— Compare  Dem.,  De  Symmor.,  163.)  ~  2. 
(Dcm.,  Pro  Coron.,  261.)— 3.  (Bflckh,  Publ.  Et-on.  of  Athens,  ii., 
u.  346.— Urkunden.  Ac,  181.)— 4.  (De  Coron.,  261. )-5.  (Dem  , 
l»ro  Cor.,  329  ;  c.  Euer^.  et  Mnesib.,  1145.)  ->  6  (De  Symmor.. 
IM  17.)— 7.  (1.  p.) 
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each  of  the  smaller  would  receive  three ;  and  m  caav 
of  300  ships  being  required,  four  trierarchs  woolr 
be  appointed  to  each.  Moreover,  each  of  the  great 
er  symmoriae  was  to  receive  the  same  amount  of 
the  public  stores  for  equipment,  in  order  that  the} 
might  apportion  it  to  the  smaller  classes.  With  z 
view  to  levying  the  crews,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  generals  were  to  divide  the  dockyards  into  tco 
parts  for  30  ships'  stations  ivEuaoiKoi)  adjacent  tc 
each  other,  and  to  assign  each  of  these  parts  to  <■ 
tribe,  or  two  large  symmoriae  of  30  ships.  These 
ten  parts  were  to  be  subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  third  part  {rpirrxx\ 
of  the  tribe  to  whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that 
each  third  would  receive  ten  ships.  Whether  this 
scheme  was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  but 
it  seems  that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  of 
the  trierarchy  appears  to  have  continued  till  De- 
mosthenes carried  his  law  about  the  "  Trierarchy 
according  to  the  Valuation."  One  of  the  chief  evils 
connect^  with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  never 
equipped  in  time ;  and  as  Demosthenes'  complains 
of  this  in  B.C.  352,  we  may  conclude  that  his  pro- 
posal fell  to  the  ground.  But  these  evUs  were  too 
serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  orator  was  the  htiarani^  tov  vavrixov,  oi 
the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian  navy,  he  brought 
forward  and  carried  a  law  for  altering  and  impn>> 
ving  the  system  of  the  symmoriae  and  companies, 
the  members  of  which  no  longer  called  themselves 
trierarchs,  but  partners  (awrcAaf ),*  thereby  intro- 
ducing the  "fourth  form  of  the  trierarchy."  The 
naval  services  required  from  every  citizen  were  to 
depend  upon  and  be  proportional  to  his  property, 
or,  rather,  to  his  taxable  capital  {rifxp/ta  :  vid.  Jam- 
phora),  as  registered  for  the  symmoriae  of  the  prop- 
erty taxes,  the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten 
talents  of  taxable  capital,  up  to  three  triremes  and 
one  auxiliary  vessel  {xmripeoiov)  for  the  largest  prof- 
erties  ;  t.  c,  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  more.  Those  who  had  not  ten 
talents  in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  in 
synteleiae  till  they  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and 
if  the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (B.C.  379) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high 
est  class)  was  one  fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property,  st 
that  the  poor  were  benefited  by  it,  and  the  state 
likewise  :  for,  as  Demosthenes'  says,  those  who  bad 
formerly  contributed  one  sixteenth  to  the  trierarchy 
of  one  ship  were  now  trierarchs  of  two,  in  which 
case  they  must  either  have  served  by  proxy,  or 
done  duty  in  successive  years.  He  adds  that  tbr 
consequences  were  highly  beneficial.  During  the 
whole  war,  carried  on  after  the  law  was  in  force, 
no  trierarch  implored  the  aid  of  the  people  {Ucr^- 
piav  idtfKe),  or  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  or  was  put 
into  prison  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  w^s  to  de- 
spatch the  fleet  (ot  uTroaroXetf ),  nor  was  any  trireme 
lost  at  sea,  or  lying  idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of 
stores  and  tackle,  as  under  the  old  system,  wfaaa 
the  service  {to  ^^irovpyelv)  fell  on  the  poor.  Thf 
duties  and  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  were 
subject  under  the  new  law  were  probably  the  same 
as  under  the  third  form  of  the  trierarchy,  the  syin 
moriae. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  triererch, 
Bbckh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be 
verified  *;y  a  reference  to  Eibpuora  :  "  If  we  reckon 
that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the  total 
expense  of  the  trierarchs,  for  100,  200,  or  SOD  tr- 
rrmes,  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents,  oi 
a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  the  valoa- 

1    Thil.,  50.) -2.  (Id.,  D<«  Coron.,  S60)-3.(I>eCorat.ff1.* 
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non  ot  Attica  .  i.  c,  for  the  first  class  one  third, 
Iwo  thirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property  :  for 
the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of  the 
annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  prop- 
''rty,  3^,  6|  and  ten  per  cent,  for  the  most  wealthy. 
Kut  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that  time  had 
901  more  than  100  or  200  triremes  at  sea,  very  sel- 
dom 300 ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not,  for  the  rich- 
est class,  amonnt,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  one 
third,  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  of  their  property." 

This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calcidated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  number  300  persons 
serving  in  person  would  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
chief  burden  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  symmoriae.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  B.C  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
remained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  Crown  (B.C.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  trierarchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
t'aat  the  law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was  re- 
pealed ;  but  Demosthenes^  says  that  ^Eschines  had 
t>een  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriae  to  nul- 
lify it. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  trierarchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  of  necessi- 
ty oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.* 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  syn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh*  observes,  **  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  mime :  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  liturgy,*  the  assertion  of  Isaeus,* 
that  many  had  served  the  otfice  of  trierarch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  minae,  obliges  us  (if 
true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals  were 
sometimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  trierarchy  (rath- 
er, perhaps,  to  a  syntrierarchy)  out  of  a  very  small 
property." 

The  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
trom  the  trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
ships  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and  sec- 
ond forms  of  the  trierarchy  was  made  by  the  strat- 
egi  ;*  and  in  case  any  person  was  appointed  to 
serve  a  trierarchy,  and  thought  any  one  else  (not 
called  upon)  was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself, 
he  ofifered  the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property 
{vid.  Antidgsis),  subject  to  ,he  burden  of  the  trier- 
archy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of  Ar- 
temis at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  {Jtvoxoi  6e<r- 
fx^^).  Thus,  on  one  occasion,*  the  trierarchs  were, 
by  a  special  decree,  subjected  to  imprisonment  if 
they  were  not  off  the  pier  {x<^fia)  by  the  end  of  the 
month  *,  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship  ready 
first  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  "  crown  of  the 
Irierarchy,"  so  that,  in  this  way,  considerable  em- 
ilati  y\  zi»d  competition  were  produced.  Moreover, 
the  trierarchs  were  virevdwoji,  or  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  their  expenditure,  though  they  ap- 
plied their  own  property  to  the  service  of  the  state.* 

1.  (p.S29.)— 2.  (Demorth.,  c.  Polycl.)— 3.  (u.,  367.)— 4.  (Dc- 
:uoBth.,  c.  Aphob.,  p.  833.)— 5.  (De  Diceoj;.  hered.,  p.  54.)— 6. 
;])em(Mth.,  c.  Lacr..  p.  940,  lA.)-7.  (1 1.,  De  Coron.,  263,  15.)— 
i  (Id.,  De  Coron.  Trier.,  1229,  6.)->9.  (Id.,  o.  Po]jcl.,  1223,  V 
~>f;*R]iia..  c  C^-9tiph.,  56.) 


But  they  also  received  money  out  of  the  treafiurj 
for  various  disbursements,  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  the  extra  hands  {vTrrjpeaia) :  thus, 
on  one  occasion,  each  trierarch  is  stated  to  have 
received  30  minae,  etc  km-srXovi'.^  The  trierarchs 
may  also  have  been  considered  vmv&woi^  from  be 
ing  required  to  show  that  they  had  performed  their 
duties  properly.  The  sacred  triremes,  the  Paralus 
and  Salamis,  had  special  treasures  (vid.  Tamiai,  p^ 
950)  appointed  to  them,*  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Ulpian,*  it  has  been  helieved  that  the  state  acted  as 
trierarch  for  each  of  them ;  but  in  the  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Bockh,*  no  difierence  is  made  between 
the  trierarchs  of  the  Paralus  and  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  state  appointed  tri- 
erarchs for  them  as  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  On' the  exemption  from  the  trierarchy.  —  By 
an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.C.  355,*  no  person  (but 
minors  and  females)  could  claim  exemption  from 
the  trierarchy  who  were  of  sufiicient  wealth  to 
perform  it,  not  even  the  descendants  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogtton.  But  from  Isaeus*  it  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  single  trierarchy,  no  pierson  could 
be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within  two 
years  after  a  former  service  (6vo  Ittj  diaXtiruv). 
The  nine  archons  also  were  exempt,  and  tbe  trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  iLe  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following  that 
of  its  service.^ 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service,  as 
we  learn  from  Demosthenes,*  who  tells  us  that  a 
person  was  exempt  if  ddvvaroif  or  unable  to  serve 
from  poverty ;  so  also  were  "  wards,  heiresses,  or 
phans,  cleruchi,  and  corporate  bodies."  Of  course, 
an  heiress  could  only  claim  exemption  while  un- 
married. Wards,  also,  were  free  from  all  liturgies 
during  their  minority,  and  for  a  year  after  their 
doKiuaaia,*  By  K'kripovxoi  are  meant  colonists,  who, 
while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state,  could 
not  perform  a  trierarchy.  The  ra  koivuviku  admits 
of  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  property  of  joint 
tenants,  as  brothers  or  co-heirs,  which  had  not  yet 
been  apportioned  to  them,**  or  it  may  refei  to  mon- 
eys invested  in  partnership.  Moreover,  though  the 
proper  duration  of  a  trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was 
legally  dissolved  if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Piraeus,  it 
being  then  impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together." 

v.  On  the  legal  proceedings  connected  with  the  tri- 
erarchy.—  These  were  either  between  individual 
trierarchs,  or  between  trierarchs  and  the  state,  and 
therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadicasia.  They  gen- 
erally arose  in  consequence  of  a  trierarch  not  de- 
livering  up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper  order, 
either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he  alleged 
that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened  from  a 
storm,  he  was  said  aKTftffda&ai  Kara  x^^f'f^va  uttoX(j- 
Xevaif  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated,  Wofcv  kv 
T^  StKaanjpltft  k.  t.  X.  Vessels  or  furniture  on 
which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held,  were  said  to 
be  diadediKaafdva. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  strategi,  and  so  ne- 
times  in  the  superintendents  of  tbe  dockyard,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dnoaroJ^i^.  The  senate  also 
appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these  mat- 
ters :  e.  g.^  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  ol6e  rdv  rpijjpupx(JVy  ijv  tdinXuaev  if  (Sov- 


1.  (Dem.,  Do  Coron.  Trier.,  1231,  14.)  — 2.  (PoIIax,  Onom. 

▼iii.,  116.)  — 3.  (ad  Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  686.)  — 4.  (UrJtunden,  &c.. 

169.)  —  5,  (Dom.,  c.  Lept.)  —  6,  (De  Apoll.  herod.,  67.)  —  7 

(Dem.,  c.  Lept.,  459  and  464.)  — 8.  (De  Symm.,  182,  14.)  — 9 

/(Lysiae,  c.  Diopit.,  908.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii..  IM.)— If 

'  (Dem..  t.  Polycl,  1309.) 
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49  T^y  TfuipTi.  Bockh  conjectures  that  the  trier- 
ircbs  of  whom  this  is  said  had  returned  their  ships 
ji  such  a  condition  that  the  state  might  have  called 
upon  them  to  put  them  in  thorough  repair  or  to  re- 
build them,  at  a  cost  for  an  ordinary  trireme  of 
GOOO  drachmae.  Supposing  that  they  were  not  re- 
leased from  this  liability  by  any  decree  of  a  court 
of  justice,  and  that  the  rebuilding  was  not  completed, 
he  conceives  that  it  must  have  been  competent  (in 
d  clear  and  flagrant  case)  for  the  senate  to  have  in- 
flicted upon  them  the  penalty  of  twice  6000  drach- 
ma:, the  technical  phrase  for  which  was  *'  doubhng 
the  trireme.*" 

The  phrase  uftoXoy^aev  rpt^pff  kolvtiv  avoduaetVf 
\\-hich  occurs  in  inscriptions,  does  not  apply  to  an 
undertaking  for  giving  a  new  trireme,  but  merely 
lor  putting  one  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  ^ivctv  n^olw*  to  lay  an  information 
against  a  vessel,  is  used,  not  of  a  public  ship,  but  of 
a  private  vessel,  engaged,  perhaps,  io  snuiggling  or 
privateering. 

TRIEROPOIOI  {Tpmpoiroioi).  {Vid.  Ships,  p. 
891.) 

*TRIGLA  {TpiyXa),  a  fish,  the  red  Surmullet,  or 
MuUtu  barbatuSf  L.  It  is  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  ancient 
epicures.* 

TRIGON.    (K«d.  PiLA.) 

TRILIX     ( Vid.  Tbla,  p.  958.) 

TRINU'NDINUM.    (Vid,  Nundinje,  p.  668.) 

TRIO'BOLON  (TpiuCoXov),  or  Tpiu6oXov  ij^MtaTi- 
Kov,  was  the  fee  of  three  oboli  which  the  Athenian 
citizens  received  for  their  attendance  as  dicasta  in 
the  courts  of  the  heliaea,  whence  it  is  also  called 
idado^  diKoariKOf,  or  to  diKaartKov.  This  pay  had 
been  tirst  introduced  by  Pericles.*  It  is  generally 
upposed  from  Aristophanes,*  who  makes  Strepsia- 
dt>s  say  that  for  the  first  obolus  he  ever  received  as 
a  dicast  he  bought  a  toy  for  his  son,  that  at  first 
ihe  diKaoTiKov  was  only  one  obolus.  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  the  pay  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  two  oboli,  but  this  seems  to  be 
merely  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  passage  of 
his  author.  Three  oboli,  or  the  Tpi66oXov,  occurs 
as  early  as  B.C.  425  in  the  comedies  of  Aristopha- 
nes, and  is  afterward  mentioned  frequently.^  Bockh' 
has  inferred  from  these  passages  that  the  triobolon 
was  introduced  by  Cleon  about  B.C.  421 ;  but  6. 
Hermann*  has  disputed  this  opinion,  at  least  so  far 
as  it  is  founded  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  that 
the  pay  of  three  oboli  for  the  dicasts  existed  before 
that  time.  However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  not  the 
same  at  all  times,  although  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  two  oboli. ^*  The  payment 
was  made  after  every  assembly  of  a  court  of  helias* 
ta;  by  the  colacrete"  in  the  following  manner.  Af- 
ter a  citizen  had  been  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as 
judge  in  a  particular  court,  he  received,  on  entering 
the  court,  together  with  the  staff  ificucrifpia  or  f>u6' 
6oc)t  a  tablet  or  ticket  (avfidoXov).  After  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out, 
delivered  his  ticket  to  the  prytanes,  and  received 
his  fee  in  return.'*  Those  who  had  come  too  late 
had  no  claim  to  the  triobolon.**  The  annual  amount 
01  these  fees  is  reckoned  by  Aristophanes'*  at  160 


1.  (Urkunden,  &o.,Sa8.)— 8.  (Dom.,  c.  Lacr.,  Hl.h-3.  (Arit- 
toC.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  17,  dec  — iElian,  it.,  41,  &c.-— Ad&ms,  Append., 
:  ▼.)-4.  (Ariftot.,  Polit.,  ii., ».  p.  67,  ed.  Gflttliug.— Plut.,  Pei^ 
.cl.,  9.— Plat.,  Gorj.,  p.  515.)— 5.  (Nub.,  840.)— 0.  (Ran.,  140.) 
—  7.  (Ariatoph.,  Eqait.,  51,  355.~Ve8p.,  584,  654J  660.— Ran., 
1540,  dec.)  — 8.  (Staatah.,  i.,  p.  232.)— 9.  (Pnef.  ad  Aristoph., 
Nub.,  p.  1,  drc,  2d  edit.)— 10,  (Arivtot.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph., 
Vesp  ,  682.  —  Hesych.,  a.  r.  AiKaauxSv.  —  Saidas,  k.  v.  *TiXina- 
rat.)— II.  (Lucian,  Bis  accuaat.,  12,  15.)— 12.  (Schul.  ad  Aris- 
toph., Plat,  277.— Sttidas,  s.  ▼.  Bcun^p/o.— Etyinul.  Mag.,  a.  v. 
SvufioXov. —Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  16.)— 13.  (Ariatoph.,  Veap., 
I«f.>— 14.  (Veip.,  560,  *c ,  with  the  schol.j 
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talents,  a  sum  which  is  very  high,  and  c^n,  p'niia^ 
only  be  applied  to  tho  most  flourishing  times  ol 
Athens.^ 
TRIPLICATIO.  (VU.  Actio,  p.  19  ) 
♦TRIPOL'ION  {TpinoXiov),  a  plant  •*  Serapior 
and  Avicenna  call  it  Turbtth^  which,  however,  it 
said  by  Actuarius  to  be  the  root  of  the  Alypiat. 
Sprengel  says  the  Arabians  and  their  commeotaton 
committed  a  great  mistake  in  confounding  the  Tur* 
bilk  with  the  Ttipolium.  He  is  disposed  to  th*nk  it 
the  Plumboffo  Burapaa,  or  Leadwort.  Sibthorp, 
however,  holds  it  to  be  the  Situice  sinuaia ;  and,  io 
short,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  respectr 
ing  it."* 

TRIPOS  (rp^irotfc),  a  Tripod,  i,  c,  any  utenstl  oi 
article  of  furniture  supported  upon  three  feet,  mors 
especially 

I.  A  three-legged  table  {vid.  Meksa,  page  633.] 
The  first  woodcut  at  p.  276  shows  such  a  table  io 
use.  Its  three  supports  are  richly  and  taatefollT 
ornamented.  Various  single  legs  {trapezopkora^i 
wrought  in  the  same  style  out  of  white  marble,  red 
porphyry,  or  other  valuable  materials,  and  consisting 
of  a  lion's  head  or  some  similar  object  at  the  top, 
and  a  foot  of  the  same  animal  at  the  bottom,  united 
by  intervening  foliage,  are  preserved  in  the  Britisb 
Museum,*  and  in  other  collections  of  antiqaiUes. 
I'he  tripod  used  at  entertainments  to  hold  the  Cka- 
TBR  (p.  319)  had  short  feet,  so  that  it  was  not  modi 
elevated.  These  tables  were  probably  aometimei 
made  to  move  upon  castors.* 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat,  and 
either  raised  upon  a  thre^-legged  stand  of  bronze, 
as  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  678,  or  mad« 
with  its  three  feet  in  the  same  piece.  Such  a  uten- 
sil was  of  great  value,  and  was  sometinnes  ofiered 
as  a  prize  in  the  public  games." 

III.  A  bronze  altar,  not  differing,  probably,  in  its 
original  form,  from  the  tall  tripod  caldron  already 
described.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  orna- 
ment, we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
represents  a  tripod  found  at  Frejua.^  Iliat  this 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  may  be  inferred 
from  the  bull's  head,  with  a  fillet  tied  round  tbr 
horns,  which  we  aee  at  the  top  of  each  leg. 


All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the  sacn 
ficial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  same  general  shape, 
together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve  at 
handles  (ovara*).  Since  it  has  this  form  on  all  the 
coins  and  other  ancient  remains  which  have  any 
reference  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  has  been  with 
sufficient  reason  CMOioded  that  the  tripod  from 
which  the  Pythian  priestess  gave  responses  was  of 


1.  (BSckh.  Staatsh.,  &c.,  i..  p  9S0.—  Mewr,  Att  FhM^.  p 
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this  kind  Tie  right-hand  figuie  in  the  preceding 
woodcat  in  copied  from  one  published  by  K.  O. 
Miiller,^  founded  upon  numerous  ancient  authorities, 
and  designed  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  oracu- 
lar tripcd  at  Delphi.  Besides  the  parts  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  three  legs,  the  three  handles, 
and  the  vessel  or  caldron,  it  shows  a  flat,  round 
plate,  called  ^Afioc,  on  which  the  Pythla  seated  her- 
self in  order  to  give  responses,  and  on  which  lay  a 
laurel  leaf  at  other  times.  This  figure  also  shows 
the  position  of  the  Cortina,  which,  as  well  as  the 
caldion,  was  made  of  very  thin  bronze,  and  was 
supposed  to  increase  the  prophetic  sounds  which 
came  from  underneath  the  earth.* 

The  celebrity  of  this  tripod  produced  innumerable 
hnitations  of  it,*  called  "  Delphic  tripods."*  They 
were  made  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  and  still  more 
fVequently  to  be  presented  to  the  treasury  both  in 
that  place  and  in  many  other  Greek  temples.*  ( Vid. 
DoNARiA.)  Tripods  were  chiefly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo* and  to  Bacchus.  Partly  in  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  from  Apollo  by  Hercules, 
and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the  former,'  the  tripod  was 
one  of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore  occurs 
continually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles  which 
have  a  relation  to  him.  Of  this  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  bas-relief  engraved  on  p.  78,  which 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  his  attributes,  the  lyre  and 
the  plectrum.  In  conformity  with  the  same  ideas, 
it  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at  the 
Pythian  and  other  games,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  theatre 
nt  Athens  being  considered  sacred  to  Bacchus,  the 
successful  CuoRAOus  received  a  bronze  tripod  as 
the  appropriate  prize.  The  phoragic  monuments 
of  Thrasyllus  and  Lysicrates,  the  ornamental  frag- 
ments of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
were  erected  by  them  to  preserve  and  display  the 
hripods  awarded  to  them  on  such  occasions.  We 
6rd,  also,  that  a  tripod  was  sometimes  consecrated 
to  the  Muses*  and  to  Hercules.^* 

A  tripod,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  from 
which  the  Pythia  delivered  oracles,  and  consecrated 
to  Apollo  in  the  same  temple  at  Delphi,  was  that  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  after  the  battle 
of  Platss.  It  consisted  of  a  golden  bowl,  supported 
by  a  three-headed  bronze  serpent.  ^^  The  golden 
bowl  having  been  removed,  the  bronze  serpent  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  one 
which  was  seen  there  by  Spon  and  Wheler  in  1676. 
The  first  figure  in  the  following  woodcut  is  copied 
from  Wheler's  engraving  of  it.**  He  says  it  was 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  their  suitableness  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  scene 
which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  897. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 
purpose,  they  were  sometimes  made  to  fold  together 
into  a  small  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following 
woodcut.  The  right-hand  figure  represents  a  tripod 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  patera  or  a  plain  metal- 
lic disk  ivas  laid  on  the  top  when  there  was  oc- 
casion to  offer  incense.  Many  of  these  movable 
folding  tripods  may  be  seen  in  museums,  proving 
how  common  they  were  among  the  Romans. 

Another  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 
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are  those  made  of  marble  or  hard  stone.  One  wae 
discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  five  feet  high, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  to  be  used  in  sacrifice.  It 
is  very  much  ornamented,  and  was  probably  in 
tended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  work  of  art  * 

TRIPU'DIUM.     (Vid.  Auspicium,  p.  130.) 

TRIRE-MIS.     {Vid.  Ships.) 

TRITAGONISTES  (rptrayovtem/f).  (Vid.  inn 
TRIO,  p.  605.) 

*TRIT'ICUM  (ffvpof),  Wheat.  "  Sprengel  re- 
marks,  that  the  Triticum  hybemum  and  attivum  are 
indicated  by  the  irvpo^  ;^etfi(H77ropov/i£vof  koI  rpifijivof 
of  Theophrastus,  &c.  It  is  the  irupSc  oiravio^  of 
Dioscorides.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat  was  called 
aiXiyviTTjc  hy  the  Greeks,  and  ailigo  by  the  Romans ; 
the  second  sort  in  quality  was  called  aefiidaXig  by 
the  Greeks,  and  similago  by  the  Romans ;  the  third 
sort  was  called  ovyKofuaroc  and  aifTOTrvpiTric  by  the 
Greeks,  and  autojnfrus  by  the  Romans;  the  last 
kind  was  called  Tcervpiac"* 

TRITTUA  {rpiTTva).    {Vid.  Sacrificium,  p.  846.) 

TRITTUS  (rptrrtJc).  {Vid.  Tribus,  Greek,  p. 
1003.) 

TRIUMPHUS,  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  passing  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Such  displays  have  been  so  univereal  among  all 
warlike  tribes  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  would  be  as 
useless  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his- 
torically. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
fancies  of  those  ancient  writers  who  refer  their  first 
institution  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East,'  nor  need  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  connexion  between  triumphus  and  ^piafi6oc,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by 
Varro.*  Rejoicings  after  a  victory,  accompanied 
by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their  plunder, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
Romans  as  a  nation ;  and,  accordingly,  the  return 
of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  Ceninenses  and  slain  Aero  their  king,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius*  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
regular  triumph.  Plutarch*  admits  that  this  event 
was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the  triumph 
of  after-times,  but  censures  Dionysius  for  the  state- 
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ment  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in  a  quadriga, 
which  he  considers  disproved  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  triumphal  {Tponaio<j>6pov()  statues  of  that  king, 
as  seen  in  his  day,  represented  him  on  foot.  He 
adds,  Ihat  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  some, 
or  hoplicola  according  to  others,  first  triumphed  in 
a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  that 
the  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy*  is  that  over  the 
Sabines  by  Tarquinius,  who,  according  to  Verrius,* 
wore  upon  this  occasion  a  robe  of  cloth  or  gold. 
iVhatever  conclusion  we  may  form  upon  these 
points,  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  au- 
thentic history  down  to  the  extinction  of  liberty,  a 
regular  triumph  {Justus  triumphus)  was  recognised 
as  the  summit  of  military  glory,  and  was  the  cher- 
ished object  of  ambition  to  every  Roman  general. 
A  triumph  might  be  granted  for  successful  achieve- 
ments either  by  land  or  sea,  but  the  latter  were 
comparatively  so  rare  that  we  shall  for  the  present 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  naval  triumph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
lions,  the  imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  {litera  laurccUc^)^  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  intelligence 
proved  satisfactory,  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving.  ( Vid.  Supplicatio.)  This  supplica- 
tion was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph, 
that  Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that 
it  was  not  invariably  so.*  After  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, the  general,  with  his  army,  repaired  to  Rome, 
or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him  there  on  a  given 
day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city.  A  meeting  of  the 
senate  was  held  without  the  walls,  usually  in  the 
Temple  of  Bellona*  or  Apollo,*  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretensions  in  person, 
and  these  were  then  scrutinized  and  discussed  with 
the  most  jealous  care.  The  following  rules  and  re- 
itrictions  were,  for  the  most  part,  rigidly  enforced, 
although  the  senate  assumed  the  discretionary  pow- 
er of  relaxing  them  in  special  cases. 

1.  That  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unless  he  had  held  the  ofiice  of  dictator,  of  consul, 
or  of  praetor.'  Hence  a  triumph  was  not  allowed 
to  P.  Scipio  after  he  had  expelled  the  Carthaginians 
from  Spain,  because  he  had  commanded  in  that 
province  ^*  sine  tUlo  magistrcUu."^  The  honours 
granted  to  Pompey,  who  triumphed  in  his  24th  year 
(B.C.  81),  before  he  had  held  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  again  ten  years  afterward,  while  still 
a  simple  eques,  were  altogether  unprecedented.* 

2.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  been  actually 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  was  gained  and  when 
the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.  This  regulation 
was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commonwealth.  Its  violation  commenced  with 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  person  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate ever  granted  a  "  prorogatio  imperii"  after  the 
termination  of  a  magistracy,"  and  thenceforward 
proconsuls  and  propraetors  were  permitted  to  tri- 
umph without  question,"  although  for  a  considera- 
ble time  the  event  was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was 
long  held,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
"prorogatio  imperii"  to  follow  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a  triumph 
was  refused  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  succeeded  P.  Scipio 
m  Spain,  on  the  ground  that,  although  he  had  been 
formerly  praetor,  his  imperium  had  not  been  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  from  the  period  when  the 
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command  expired,  but  had  been  reiiewed  *'cz>rc 
ordinem'*  after  a  lapse  of  some  years.  *  Bat  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  this  principle  was  entir^ 
abandoned.  Consuls  and  praetors  seldom  qnitted 
the  city  until  their  term  of  office  had  ceased ,  antf 
when,  at  any  subsequent  period,  they  entered  upoe 
the  government  of  a  province,  either  in  regular  rota- 
tion or  **  extra  ordinem,**  they  enjoyed  the  fu& 
status,  and  all  the  privileges  of  proconsuls  and  pro- 
praetors. The  position  of  Pompey  when  sent  agaiosl 
the  pirates,  and  afterward  against  Mithradales,  ami 
of  Cicero  when  he  went  to  Cilicia,  will  be  sufficienl 
to  illustrate  this,  without  multiplying  examples. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  been  prosecuted  or 
the  battle  fought  under  the  auspices,  and  in  the 
province,  and  with  the  troops,  of  the  general  seeking 
the  triumph;'  and  hence. the  triumph  of  the  prattw 
Fuhus'  was  considered  irregular  and  imperfect 
Thus,  if  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  legatus  o(  a 
general  who  was  absent  from  the  army,  the  honour 
of  it  did  not  belong  to  the  former,  but  to  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  the  auspices. 

4.  That  at  least  6000  of  the  enemy  should  have 
been  slain  in  a  single  battle  ;*  that  the  advantage 
should  have  been  positive,  and  not  merely  a  com- 
pensation for  some  previous  disaster  ;*  and  that  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  should  have  been 
small  compared  with  that  of  their  adversaries.*  By 
a  law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marius  and  M.  Cato,  penal- 
ties were  imposed  upon  all  imperatores  who  should 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  false  returns  to  the 
senate,  and  it  was  ordained  that,  so  soon  as  they 
returned  to  the  city,  they  should  be  required  to  at- 
test the  correctness  of  such  documents  upon  oath 
before  the  city  quaestor.^  It  is  clear  that  these 
provisions  could  nef  er  have  existed  during  the  pet- 
ty contests  with  which  Rome  was  fuUy  occupied 
for  some  centuries;  and  even  when  wars  were 
waged  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  we  find  many 
instances  of  triumphs  granted  for  general  results, 
without  reference  to  the  numbers  slain  in  any  ono 
engagement.® 

5.  That  the  war  should  have  been  a  legitimate 
contest  against  public  foes  {justis  hostUibustpu.  6el- 
/i«'),  and  not  a  civil  contest.  Hence  Catulus  cele- 
brated no  triumph  over  Lepidus,  nor  Antonius  over 
Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marius  over  their  anUgo- 
nists  of  the  Sulian  party,  nor  Caesar  after  Pharsalia; 
and  when  he  did  subsequently  triumph  after  his 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey,  it  caused  univer- 
sal disgust.    Hence  the  line  in  Lucan  :'* 

*'  Bella  geri  placuit  ntUlos  kabilura  triumphos  '"^' 
{Vid.  OvATio.) 

6.  That  the  dominion  of  the  state  should  hare 
been  extended,  and  not  merely  something  previously 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulvius,  who  won  back  Ca* 
pua  after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph."  The  absolute  acquisition  of  terriion 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  essenliaL" 

7.  That  the  war  should  have  been  brought  to  j 
conclusion,  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdraws, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiers  being  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  a  triumph.  In  consequence 
of  this  condition  not  being  fulfilled,  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Marcellus  after  the  capture  of  S>Ta 
cuse,^*  and  to  L.  Manlius  upon  his  return  frcmi 
Spain."    We  find  an  exception  in  Liv.,  xxxi.,  48, 
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19,  t)ut  this  and  similar  cases  must  be  regarded  as 
nxampies  of  peculiar  favour.^ 

The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  delib- 
erating upon  all  these  points,  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  honour  sought,"  and  they,  for  the  most 
part,  exercised  the  privilege  without  question,  except 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement.  The  sover- 
c  ignty  of  the  people,  however,  in  this  matter,  was 
asserted  at  a  very  early  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said 
to  have  been  voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and 
Horatius,  the  consuls  of  B.C.  446,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution  of  the  fathers,'  and  in  a  Sim- 
la: manner  to  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  plebeian 
dictator/  while  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  consul  B.C. 
294,  celebrated  a  triumph  although  resisted  by  the 
senate  and  seven  out  of  the  ten  tribunes.*  Nay, 
more,  we  read  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  consul 
B.C.  143,  who,  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people, 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  (or  sister)  Clau- 
dia, a  vestal  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved 
from  being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tribune.* 
A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom  ventured 
to  resort  to  such  violent  measures,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  going  through  the  forms  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by  C.  Papirius 
Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti :  C. 
Papirius  Maso  cob.  db  Corseis  primus  in  montb 
Albano  III.  Nonas  Mart.  an.  DXXII.^  His  exam- 
?\e  was  followed  by  Marcellus,*  by  Q.  Minucius,* 
ind  by  many  others ;  so  that  Livy,^*  after  mention- 
ing that  the  senate  had  refused  a  triumph  to  Cice- 
reius  (praetor  B.C.  173),  adds,  "in  montc  Albano, 
quod  jam  in  morem  veneratj  triumpkaviL"^^ 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent,  they  at  the  same 
time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses,"  and  one  of  the  tribunes  "  ex 
auctoriiate  senatus'*  applied  for  a  plebiscitum  to  per- 
mit the  imperator  to  retain  his  imperium  on  the  day 
when  he  entered  the  city."  This  last  form  could 
not  bs  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triumph,  because  the  imperium  conferred  by  the 
comitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  city  itself;  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  forth  '' paludatM,^* 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
)he  gates,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  previous- 
ly suspended  by  a  special  enactment ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it  were, 
ratified  by  the  plebs.  ( Vid.  Imperium,  Paludamen- 
TUM.)  For  this  reason,  no  one  desiring  a  triumph 
ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question  w^as  deci- 
ded, since  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto  have 
forfeited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable  example 
Df  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who,  after  his  return 
from  Cilicia,  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  day 
after  day,  and  dragged  about  his  lictors  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  entering  the  city,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now  re- 
mains to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession.  This, 
in  ancient  days,  was  sufficiently  simple.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were  led 
along  in  advance  of  the  general's  chariot ;  the  mili- 
tary standards  were  carried  before  the  troops,  who 
followed  laden  with  plunder ;  banquets  were  spread 
in  front  of  eveiy  door,  and  the  populace  brought  up 
the  rear  in  .a  joyous  band,  filled  with  good  cheer, 
chanting  sorgs  of  victory,  jeering  and  bantering  as 
they  went  abng  with  the  pleasantries  customary  on 
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such  occasions.^  But  in  later  times  these  pageants 
were  marshalled  with  extraordinary  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  presented  a  most  gorgeous  spectacle. 
Minute  details  would  necessarily  be  different  ac 
cording  to  circumstances,  but  the  general  arrange- 
ments were  as  follow.  When  the  day  appoint^ 
had  arrived,  the  whole  population  poured  forth  from 
their  abodes  in  holyday  attire ;  some  stationed  them 
selves  on  the  steps  of  the  public  buildings  in  the 
Forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra,  while  others  mounts 
ed  scaffoldings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  show.  The  temples  were  all 
thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers  decorated  every 
shrine  and  image,  and  incense  smoked  on  every 
altar.*  Meanwhile  the  imperator  called  an  assem- 
bly of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an  oration  commending 
their  valour,  and  concluded  by  distributing  rewards 
to  the  most  distinguished,  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
each  individual,  the  amount  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  spoils.  He  then  ascended  his  triumphal  car 
and  advanced  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis  (where  this 
gate  was  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss'), where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.  The  procession 
then  defiled  in  the  following  order : 

1.  The  senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.*  2. 
A  body  of  trumpeters.  3.  A  train  of  carriages  and 
frames*  laden  with  spoils,  those  articles  which  were 
especially  remarkable  either  on  account  of  their 
beauty  or  rarity  being  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  crowd.*  Boards  were 
borne  aloft  on  fercula,  on  which  were  painted,  in 
large  letters,  the  names  of  vanquished  nations  and 
countries.  Here,  too,  models  were  exhibited,  in 
ivory  and  wood,^  of  the  cities  and  forts  captured," 
and  pictures  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other 
great  natural  features  of  the  subjugated  region, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Gold  and  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion,  arms,  weapons,  and  horse- furniture 
of  every  description,  statues,  pictures,  vases,  and 
other  works  of  art,  precious  stones,  elaborately- 
wrought  and  richly-embroidered  stuffs,  and  every 
object  which  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  or  cu- 
rious. 4.  A  body  of  flute-players.  5.  The  white 
bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded 
horns,  decorated  with  infulae  and  serta,  attended  by 
the  slaughtering  priests  with  their  implements,  and 
followed  by  the  Camilli  bearing  in  their  hands  pate 
rae  and  other  holy  vessels  and  instruments.  6.  El- 
ephants, or  any  other  strange  animals,  natives  of 
the  conquered  districts.  7.  The  arms  and  insignia 
of  the  leaders  of  the  foe.  8.  The  leaders  them- 
selves, and  such  of  their  kindred  as  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole  band  of  inferior 
captives  in  fetters.  9.  The  corona  and  other  trib- 
utes of  respect  and  gratitude  bestowed  on  the  im- 
perator by  allied  kings  and  states.  10.  The  lictors 
of  the  imperator  in  single  file,  their  fasces  wreathed 
with  laurel*  11.  The  imperator  himself,  in  a  circu 
lar  chariot  of  a  peculiar  form,**  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses, which  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  white.** 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing cut,  copied  from  a  marble  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  d'Alcala  at  Seville,'*  and  also 
in  the  next  following  cut,  which  represents  th4}  re- 
verse of  one  of  the  coins  of  the  Antonines.  He  was 
attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe  {toga  picta)  and 
flowered  tunic  {tunica  palfnala) ;  he  bore  in  his  light 
hand  a  laurel  bough,"  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre  ;**  his 
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brows  were  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  Delphic 
laurel,^  in  addition  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  his 
body  was  painted  bright  red.*  He  was  accompa- 
nied in  bis  chariot  by  his  children  of  tender  years,' 


and  sometimes  by  very  dear  or  highly-honoured 
friends/  while  behind  him  stood  a  public  slave  hold- 
ing over  his  head  a  golden  Etruscan  crown  orna- 
mented with  jewels.*  The  presence  of  a  slave  in 
such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  avert  "  invidid'*  and  the  influence  of  the 
eTil  eye,  and  for  the  same  purpose  a  fascinum,  a 
littlR  bell,  and  a  scourge  were  attached  to  the  vehi- 
cle.* Tertullian^  tells  us  that  the  slave  ever  and 
anon  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  iroperator  the 
wammg  words  "  Respiee  post  te^  hominem  memento 
fe,"  and  his  statement  is  copied  by  Zonaras,*  but  is 
not  confirmed  by  any  earlier  writer.  Isidorus,* 
misunderstanding  Pliny,'*  imagines  that  the  slave  in 
question  was  a  common  executioner.  12.  Behind 
the  chariot,  or  on  the  horses  which  drew  it,"  rode 
the  grown-up  sons  of  the  hnperator,  together  with 
the  legati,thetribuni,'*andtheequites,  all  on  horse- 
back. 13.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  infantry  in  marching  order,  their  spears 
adorned  with  laurel,"  some  shouting  hi  Triumphe,** 
and  singing  hymns  to  the  godd,  while  others  pro- 
claimed the  praises  of  their  leader,  or  indulged  in 
keen  sarcasms  and  coarse  ribaldry  at  his  expense, 
for  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted 
and  exercised.** 

The  arrangement  of  the  procession,  as  given 
above,  is  taken,  vnth  some  changes,  from  the  trea- 
tise of  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  De  Triumpho,  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Grevius.  The  differ- 
ent particulars  are  all  collected  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  triumphs, 
such  as  that  of  Pompey  in  Appian,**  of  Paulus 
/Emilius  in  Plutarch"  and  in  Livy,"  of  Vespasian 
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and  Titus  in  Josephus,^  and  of  Caniil^s  in  Zona 
ras,*  together  with  the  remarks  of  Dionysios,*  Ser 
Tins,*  and  Juvenal.* 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  ascending  the  Capitdiiie 
HiU,  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  were  led  aside  ioto 
the  adjoining  prison  and  put  to  death,  a  custom  so 
barbarous  that  we  oouM  scarcely  believe  that  it  ex- 
isted in  a  civilized  age  were  it  not  attested  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence.*  Pompey,  indee*', 
refrained  from  perpetrating  this  atrocity  in  his  thini 
triumph,^  and  Aurelian,  on  like  occasion,  spared 
Zenobia,  but  these  are  quoted  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  When  it  was  announced  that  these 
murders  had  been  completed,*  the  victims  were 
then  sacrificed,  an  offering  from  the  spoils  was  pre- 
sented to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreath  was  deposited 
in  the  lap  of  the  god,*  the  imperator  was  entertain- 
ed at  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  in  the 
temple,  and  returned  home  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  torches  and  pipes,  and  escorted  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens.^*  Plutarch^^  and  Valerius  Maximus"  say 
that  it  was  the  practice  to  invite  the  consols  to  this 
banquet,  and  then  to  send  a  message  requesting 
them  not  to  come,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  the  im- 
perator might  be  the  most  distinguished  person  io 
the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day ;  but  when 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  very  numerous,  a  longer  period  was  required 
for  the  exhibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of  Flaniiniu 
continued  for  three  days  in  succession. ^^ 

But  the  glories  of  the  imperator  did  not  end  with 
the  show,  nor  even  with  his  life.  It  was  custom- 
ary (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  invariable)  to 
provide  him,  at  the  public  expense,  with  a  site  lot 
a  house,  such  mansions  being  styled  trruv^tkaia 
difmus.*^  After  death,  his  kindred  were  permitted 
to  deposile  his  ashes  within  the  waUs  (such,  at  least, 
is  the  explanation  given  to  the  words  of  Plutarch^  *X 
and  laurel-wreathed  statues,  standing  erect  in  tri- 
umphal cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of  thf 
family  mansion,  transmitted  his  fame  to  posterity. 

A  Triumphus  Navalis  appears  to  have  differed 
in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  triumph,  except  thai 
it  must  have  been  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  wouU 
be  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  beaks  of  ships 
and  other  nautical  trophies.  The  earliest  upon 
record  was  granted  to  C*  Duillius,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  by  sea  in  the 
first  Punic  war  ;^*  and  so  elated  was  he  by  his  suc- 
cess, that  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  be 
returned  home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused 
flutes  to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  before  him^* 
A  second  naval  triumph  was  celebrated  by  Lutatiua 
Catulus  for  his  victoiy  off  the  Insuls  ^E^tes,  B.C. 
241  ;»*  a  third  by  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  B.C.  1S9,  ovei 
the  Cretans  ;^*  and  a  fourth  by  C.  Octavius  over 
King  Perseus,**  without  captives  and  without  spods. 

Triumphus  Castrinsis  was  a  procession  of  the 
soldiers  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  iribunup, 
or  some  officer  inferior  to  the  general,  who  had  per- 
formed a  brilliant  exploit.** 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom,  the  emperor  beii  g 
considered  as  the  commander-in-chief  « if  all  tie 
armies  of  the  state,  every  military  achievement  waa 
understood  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices,  and 
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e,  according  to  the  fonns  of  eten  the  ancient 
oonatitution,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully  recognised 
and  acted  upon ;  for>  although  Antonius  had  granted 
triumphs  to  his  legati,^  and  his  example  had  been 
freely  followed  by  Augustus*  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  yet  after  tlie  year  B.C.  14'  he  entirely  dis- 
continued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  raiely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any  ex- 
cept members  of  the  imperial  family.  But  to  com- 
penaate  in  some  degree  for  what  was  then  taken 
away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bestowing  what 
was  termed  Triumphaiia  OmumefUai  that  is,  permis- 
sion to  receive  the  titles  bestowed  upon,  and  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  the  robes  worn  by  the  impera- 
tores  of  the  commonwealth  when  they  triumphed, 
and  to  bequeath  to  their  descendants  triumphal 
statues.  These  triun^kaUa  omamenta  are  said  to 
have  been  first  bestowed  upon  Agrippa*  or  upon 
Tiberius,*  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  prince.* 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Belisarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
riga, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
ailer  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals.  The 
total  number  of  triumphs  upon  record  down  to  this 
period,  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to  350. 
Orosius'^  reckons  320  from  Romulus  to  Vespasian, 
and  Pitiscus**  estimates  the  number  from  Vespa- 
sian to  Belisarius  at  30. 

TRIUMVIRI  or  TRESVIRI  were  either  ordi- 
nary  magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  office.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  both  classes,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order. 

Tbiumviri  Aobo  DiviDUNDO.  ( Vid.  Triumviri  Co- 
LomjE  Deducenda.) 

Triumviri  Capitalbs  were  regular  magistrates, 
first  appointed  about  B.C.  393.*  The  institution 
of  their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festus'*  calls  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
but  whom  Niehuhr"  supposes  to  be  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  who  was  pretor  in  B.C.  392.  They  were 
elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
praetor.^*  They  succeeded  to  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  questores  parricidii."  ( Vid.  Qujbstor,  p. 
838.)  It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital 
crimes,  and  to  receive  informations  respecting 
such,^*  and,  consequently,  they  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prison  all  criminals  whom  they  de- 
tected.^* In  conjunction  with  the  aediles,  they  had 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  &c.^*  They  enforced  the  payment 
of  fines  due  to  the  state.^^  They  had  the  care  of 
public  prisons,  and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence 
or  the  law  upon  criminals."  In  these  points  they 
resembled  the  magistracy  of  the  Eleven  at  Athens. 
{ Vid.  Elvtbn,  Thb.)  They  had  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing summary  punishment  upon  slaves  and  persons 
of  lower  rank :  their  court  appears  to  have  been 
near  the  Msenian  column.^*  Niebuhr,**  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Arnold,*^  supposes  that  they  might  inflict 
sunmuiry  punishment  on  all  offenders  against  the 
public  peace  who  might  be  taken  in  the  fact ;  but 
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the  passage  of  Festus,  which  Niebuhr  quotes,  does 
not  prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  should 
have  had  power  given  them  of  inflicting  summary 
punishment  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  especially  since 
we  have  no  instances  recorded  of  their  exercising 
such  a  power.' 

Tbxumvtrx  GoLoiriA  Deducbnd^  were  persons 
appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  colony. 
They  are  spoken  of  under  Colonu,  p.  380.    Since 
they  hady  besides,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
the  land  to  the  colonists,  we  find  them  also  cs^€4 
J'ruimviri  Colonia  Deducenda  Agroque  Dividundo,* 
and  sometimes  simply  Triumviri  Agro  Dando* 
Triumviri  Epolgmbs.    ( Vid.  Epdlones.) 
TmuMviBi  Equitum  Tcrmas  Recoonobcbndi,  or 
Lkobndib  Equitum  Dbcuriis,  were  magistrates  first 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise  the  lists  of  the 
Equites,  and  to  admit  persons  into  the  order.  Tbis 
was  formerly  part  of  the  duties  of  the  censors.* 
Triumviri  Mensarii.     ( Vid,  Mensarii.) 
Triumviri  Monbtales.     {Vid.  Moneta.) 
Triumviri  Nooturni  were  magistrates  electe«l 
annually,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  prevent  fires 
by  night,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  to  go  round 
the  city  during  the  night  {vigilias  circumire).    If 
they  neglected  their  duty,  they  appear  to  have  been 
accused  before  the  people  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.*    The  time  at  which  this  office  was  insti 
tuted  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previously 
to  the  year  B.C.  304.*    Augustus  transferred  their 
duties  to  the  praefectus  vigilum.^    (Vid.  Prjepec- 

TUB  ViGILUM.) 

Triumviri  Rbficiendib  iEoisus,  extraordinary 
oflicers  elected  in  the  comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain  temples.* 

Triumviri  REiPUBLiCiE  Constituendje.  Niebuhi* 
supposes  that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  ap- 
pointed as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  state  aifer 
the  commotions  consequent  upon  those  rogations.'* 
Niebuhr  also  thinks  that  these  were  the  magistrates 
intended  by  Varro,  who  mentions  among  the  extra- 
ordinary magistrates  that  had  the  right  of  summon- 
ing the  senate,  triumvirs  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Republic,  along  with  the  decemvirs  and  consular 
tribunes. '^  We  have  not,  however,  any  certain 
mention  of  officers  or  magistrates  under  this  name 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
supreme  power  was  shared  between  Caesar  (Octa- 
vianus),  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  state  under  the  title  of  Triumviri  Ret- 
fublica  Constihunda.  This  office  was  conferred 
upon  them  in  B.C.  43  for  five  years ;"  and  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  in  B.C.  38,  was  conferred 
upon  them  again  in  B.C.  37  for  five  years  more." 
The  coalition  between  Julius  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  in  B.C.  60,'*  is  usually  called  the  first  tri- 
umvirate, and  that  between  Octavianus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  the  second ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  former  never  bore  the  title  of  trium- 
viri, nor  were  invested  with  any  office  ^nder  that 
name,  whereas  the  latter  were  recognised  as  regu- 
lar magistrates  under  the  above-mentioned  title. 

Triumviri  Sacris  Conquirendis  Donisq'^b  Per* 
8IONANDIB,  extraordinary  officers  elected  in  the 
comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  seem  to  have  had  to  take  care  that  all  property 
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ytven  or  consecrated  to  the  gods  was  applied  to 
that  purpose.* 

Triumviri  Senatds  Leoendi  were  magistrates 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  admit  persons  into  the 
senate.  This  was  previously  the  duty  of  the  cen- 
sors." 

♦TROCII'ILUS  {rpoxi^Of  the  Motacilla  regulus, 
or  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  has  been  supposed  the 
eame  with  the  rvpawog  of  Aristotle. 

TROCHUS  (rpo;f6f),  a  hoop.  The  Greek  boys 
»jsed  to  exercise  themselves,  like  ours,  with  trundling 
a  hoop.  It  was  a  bronze  ring,  and  had  sometimes 
bells  attached  to  it.'  It  was  impelled  by  means  of 
a  hook  with  a  wooden  handle,  called  clavis^  and 
i7.arfip.  From  the  Greeks  this  custom  passed  to 
the  Romans,  who  consequently  adopted  the  Greek 
term.*  The  hoop  was  used  at  the  Gymnasium  ;• 
and,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  gems  in  the  Stosch 
collection  at  Berlin,  which  is  engraved  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil 
and  the  laurel  branch,  the  signs  of  effort  and  of  vic- 
tory. On  eaclr  side  of  this  we  have  represented  an- 
other gem  from  the  same  collection.  Both  of  these 
exhibit  naked  youths  trundling  the  hoop  by  means 
of  the  hook  or  key.  These  show  the  size  of  the 
hoop,  which  in  the  middle  figure  has  also  three 
Kmall  rings  or  bells  on  its  circumference.' 


In  a  totally  different  manner  hoops  were  used  in 
-lie  performances  of  tumblers  and  dancers.  Xeno- 
plion  describes  a  female  dancer  who  receives  twelve 
hoops  in  succession,  throwing  them  into  the  air 
nnd  catching  them  again,  her  motions  being  regu- 
'atcd  by  another  female  playing  on  the  pipe.* 

On  the  use  of  rpoxoq  to  denote  the  potter's  whcsl, 
and  the  wheel  applied  in  torture,  see  Ficiile  and 

TORMENTDM. 

♦TROGLO'DYTES  {rpuyUdv-rn^),  a  vanety  of 
the  arpovBog,  or  Passer.  (Fid.  Strouthus.) 
TKOiJFu  LUDUS.  {Vid.  Circus,  p.  266.) 
TROP^EUM  (rpoTraiov,  Att.  rpoiraiov^),  a  trophy, 
.1  sign  and  memorial  of  victory,  which  was  erected 
cm  the  field  of  battle  where  the  enemy  had  turned 
{Tpi-Uy  TpoKfi)  to  flight,  and  in  case  of  a  victor}^ 
gained  at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expression 
for  raising  or  erecting  a  trophy  is  rpoiraiov  oT^aai, 
or  arfjaaaOat,  to  which  may  be  added  uirdy  or  kotu 

When  the  battle  was  not  decisive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  some  claims  to  the  victory,  both 
erected  trophies."  Trophies  usually  consisted  of 
the  arms,  shields,  helmets,  &c.,  of  the  enemy  that 
were  defeated ;  and  from  the  descriptions  of  Virgil 
and  other  Roman  poets,  which  have  reference  to 
the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  vanquished 
were  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  fixed 
on  an  elevation."  It  was  consecrated  to  some  di- 
vinity, with  an  inscription  {emypafifio)  recording  the 
names  of  the  victors  and  of  the  defeated  party  j" 
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whence  tiophies  were  regarded  an  invinlablc,  whiek 
even  the  enemy  were  not  permitted  to  remore.' 
Sometimes,  however,  a  people  destroyed  a  tn*phj, 
if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had  emcted  it 
without  sufiScient  cause,  as  the  Milesians  did  with 
a  trophy  of  the  Athenians.*  That  rankling  and 
hostile  feelings  might  not  be  perpetuated  by  tb«) 
continuance  of  a  trophy,  it  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally part  of  Greek  international  law  that  trophiee 
should  be  made  only  of  wood,  and  not  of  stone  or 
metal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  repaired  when  de- 
cayed.' Hence  we  are  told  that  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans accused  the  Thebans  before  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  because  the  latter  had  erected  a  metal 
trophy.*  It  was  not,  however,  uncommon  to  erect 
such  trophies.  Plutarch*  mentions  one  raised  in 
the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and  Pausanias*  speaks  of 
several  which  he  saw  in  Greece.^ 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  naval  vic- 
tories were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beaks  or 
acroteria  of  ships  {vid.  Acroteriuu,  RomtA),  and 
were  generally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  Neptnne. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  placed  as  a  trophy.* 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting 
found  at  Pompeii,*  contains  a  very  good  representa- 
tion of  a  tropaeum,  which  Victory  is  engaged  in 
erecting.  The  conqueror  stands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  trophy,  with  his  brows  encircled  with  laard 


The  Macedonian  kings  never  erected  trophies,  l(ii 
the  reason  given  by  Pausanias.^*  and  hence  the 
same  writer  observes  that  Alexander  raised  nc 
trophies  after  his  victories  over  Darius  and  in  India. 
The  Romans,  too,  in  early  times,  never  erected  any 
trophies  on  the  field  of  battle,^ ^  but  carried  home  the 
spoils  taken  in  battle,  with  which  they  decorated 
the  public  buildings,  and  also  the  private  houses  of 
individuals.  {Vid.  Spolia.)  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  practice  of 
raising  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle  :  the  &rst 
trophies  of  this  kind  were  erected  by  Domitios  Abe- 
nobarbue  and  Fabius  Maximus,  B.C.  121,  after  their 
conquest  of  the  Allobroges,  when  they  built  a:  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  towers  of  white 
stone,  upon  which  trophies  were  placed  adoraec 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  Pompey  also  raised 
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trophies  on  the  Pyrenees  after  his  Tictories  in 
Spain  i^  Julius  Ceesar  did  the  a^J^e  near  Ziela,  after 
his  victory  over  Pharnaces,*  and  Drusus  near  the 
Elbe,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Ger- 
mans.* Still,  however,  it  was  more  common  to 
erect  some  memorial  of  the  victory  at  Rome  than 
on  tl  e  field  of  battle.  The  trophies  raised  by  Ma- 
rius  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  Jugurtha 
and  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  which  were  cast  down 
by  Sulla  and  restored  by  Julius  C»sar,  must  have 
been  in  the  city.*  In  the  later  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  under  the  Empire,  the  erection  of  triumphal 
arches  was  the  most  common  way  of  commemora- 
ting a  victory,  many  of  which  remain  to  the  present 
day.     (Kid,  Argus.) 

TROSSULI.  ( Vid.  Equitbs,  p.  416.) 
TRUA,  dim.  TRULLA  (ropiwi?),  derived  from 
TpvUf  Topo^  (Sec,  to  perforate ;  a  large  and  flat  spoon 
or  ladle  pierced  with  holes  ;  a  trowel.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  represents  such  a  ladle,  adapted  to 
stir  vegetables  or  other  matters  in  the  pot,*  to  act 
as  a  strainer  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, or  to  dispel  the  froth  from  its  surface.*  The 
ladle  here  drawn  was  found  in  the  kitchen  of  "  the 
house  of  Pansa"  at  Pompeii. 


=s> 


The  truUa  vinaria^  seems  to  have  been  a  species 
of  colander  (vid.  Colum),  used  as  a  wine-strainer.* 
Though  generally  applied  to  these  domestic  and  cu- 
linary purposes,'  the  trulla  was  found  to  be  con- 
venient for  putting  bees  into  a  hive."  It  was  also 
commonly  used  to  plaster  walls,^^  and  thus  gave 
Tise  to  the  verb  truUissare.    {Vid.  Paries.  j>.  736.) 

Mr.  Fellows"  explains  the  Eastern  method  of 
using  a  kind  of  colander  in  washing  tlie  hands.  It 
IS  placed  as  a  cover  upon  the  jar  {vid.  Olla),  which 
receives  the  dirty  water.  This  may  therefore  be 
the  trulleunit  which  the  ancients  used,  together  with 
the  basin  and  ewer,  to  wash  their  hands. ' ' 

TRUTINA  {Tpvrdvfi)j  a  general  term  including 
both  Libra,  a  balance,  and  staierOf  a  steelyard." 
Payments  were  originally  made  by  weighing,  not 
by  counting.  Hence  a  balance  (tnUina)  was  pre- 
served in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  Rome."  The 
balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steelyard, 
which,  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville,"  was  invent- 
ed in  Campania,  and  therefore  called,  by  w^ay  of 
distinction,  Trutina  Campana.  Consistently  with 
this  remark,  steelyards  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. The  construction  of  some  of  them  is  more 
elaborate  and  complicated  than  that  of  modern 
steelyards,  and  they  are  in  some  cases  much  orna- 
monted.  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  re- 
markably beautiful  statera  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Ks  support  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a  serpent  is  en- 
twit  ed.  The  equipoise  is  a  head  of  Minerva.  Three 
other  weights  lie  on  the  base  of  the  stand,  designed 
:o  be  hurg  upon  the  hook  when  occasion  required.^^ 

Vitrurlus"  explains  the  principle  of  the  steelyard, 
nnd  mentions  the  following  constituent  parts  of  it : 
l'«o  scale  {lancrda)j  depending  from  the  head  {caputs 
near  which  is  the  point  of  revolution  {centrum)  and 

(Stnb.,  iij.,  p.  136.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  3.— Dion  Cbm.,  xli., 
M.— Sail.  ap.  S«rv.  in  Virg.,  Mn.y  xi.,  0.)— 2.  (Dioa  CaM.,  zlii., 
48.)— 3.  (Id.,  li.,  1.— FloruB,  ir.,  12.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  11.)— 5. 
(Schol.  in  Arintopb.,  At.,  78.)  — 6.  (Non.  MaTcell.,  p.  19,  ed. 
Meroeri.)— 7.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  y.,  118,  ed.  MOUer.)  — 8.  (Cic, 
V«t.^,  1,  't,  27.— Hor.,  Sat.,  il.,  S,  144.)— 9.  (Eupolis,  p.  174, 
ed.  Ruukel.)  —  10.  (Col.,  De  Ro  Kust.,  ix.,  19.)  —  11.  (Pallad., 
De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  IS.  15.)— 12.  (Exc.  m  Ana  Minor,  p.  153.)— 13. 
(Non.  MarcelL,  p.  547,  ed.  Merccri.)  — 14.  (Id.,  p.  180.)  — 15. 
(Varm,  L.  L.,  ▼.,  183,  ed.  MQUer.)  —  16.  (Oriff.,  xri.,  24.)  — 17. 
Moa  Capit.,  c.  ii.,  p.  213.)— 18.  (x.,  3,  s.  8,  4  4.) 
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the  handle  {ansa).  On  the  other  side  of  the  centio 
from  the  scale  is  the  beam  {seapus),  with  the  weight 
or  equipoise  {aquipondium)^  which  is  made  to  move 
along  the  points  {per  puncta)  expressing  the  weights 
of  the  different  objects  that  are  pot  into  the  scale. 

♦TRYGON  (r/wyov),  the  TurUe-dove,  or  Colum- 
ba  turtur,  L.^ 

*II.  A  species  of  Skate  or  Ray,  the  Fire-flaire,  or 
Raja  paatinaca^  L.,  the  same  as  the  Trygon  pasH- 
naca,  Adanson.* 

TUBA  {auXniyf)j  a  bronze  trumpet,  distinguished 
from  the  comu  by  being  straight,  while  the  latter 
was  curved :  thus  Ovid,' 

"  Non  tuba  dtrecti  non  oris  eamua  flexi.^'* 
Facciolati,  in  his  Lexicon,*  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Aulus  Gellius  and  Macrobius,^  who  copies 
him,  intend  to  affirm  that  the  tuba  was  crooked. 
The  words  of  the  former  do  not  mean  that  both  the 
lituus  and  the  tuba  were  crooked,  but  that  both  that 
kinil  of  trumpet  which  was  called  a  lituus  and  also 
ttie  staff  of  the  augur  were  crooked,  and  that  it  was 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  had  lent  its  name  to  the 
other.     {Vid.  Lituus.) 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  signals  of 
every  description,'  at  the  games  and  public  festi- 
vals,' also  at  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  {hinc  tuba, 
candela^*) ,  and  Aulus  Gellius^*  tells  us,  from  Atteius 
Capito,  that  those  who  sounded  the  trumpet  at  fu- 
nerals were  termed  siticines,  and  used  an  instrument 
of  a  peculiar  form.  The  tones  of  the  tuba  are  rep- 
resented as  of  a  harsh  and  fear-inspiring  character 
{fractos  aonitus  tubarum  ;"  terribilem  sonitum  are 
canoro^*)f  which  Ennius"  endeavoured  to  imitate  in 
the  line 

"At  tuba  lerribili  sonilu  taratanlara  dixit. ^^ 
The  invention  of  the  tuba  is  usually  ascribed  h% 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscans,"  and  the  epithet 
XfiaroaaX-KiyKTcd  (t.  «.,  robber-trumpeters")  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  made  it  famous  by 
their  piracies.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Homer 
never  introduces  the  aakTzty^  in  his  narrative  but 
in  comparisons  only,^^  which  leads  us  to  infer  that, 
although  known  in  his  time,  it  had  been  but  recent- 
ly introduced  into  Greece;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
notwithstanding  its  eminently  martial  character,  it 


1.  (Adame,  Append.,  a.  ▼.)— 2.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5,  &c.- 
.£lian,  N.  A.,  i.,  37,  &c.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 3.  (Met.,  i 
98.)— 4.  (Compare  Vcget.,  iii.,  5.)—- 5.  (t.  t.  Tuba.)— «.  (v.,  8.)- 
7.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  vi.,  8.)  —  8.  (Tacit.,  Hiat.,  ii.,  29.  —  Cies.,  B 
C,  iii.,  48.- Hirt.,  B.  G.,  viii.,  20.— Liv.,  xxxix.,  27.)— 9.  (Jut  . 
▼i.,  249 ;  x.,  214.— Virg.,  iEn.,  v.,  113.— Ovid,  Faat.,  i.,  716.)- 
10.  (Pen.,  iii.,  103.— Virg.,  .«n.,  xi.,  191.— Ovid,  Hcmid.,  xii., 
140.— Amor.,  II.,  vi.,  6.)— 11.  (xx.,  2.)— 12.  (Vir?.,  Georg.,  it.^ 
72.)— 13.  (Id.,  -fin.,  ix.,  50S.)-14.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.,  1.  c— Com 
pare  Priscian,  viii.,  18,  103,  ed.  Krehl.)— 15.  (Athen.,  >.,  c.  81 
—Pollux,  Onom.,  ir.,  85,  87.— Diodor.,  t.,  40.  — Scrr.  ad  Virg., 
.£n..  viii.,  516.  — Clem.  Alex.,  Strum.,  i.,  p.  306.)  — 16.  (Phot 
and  Heeych.,  a.  v.— Pollux,  1.  c.)— 17.  (II..  xriii.,  219  ,  xri  »> 
— Euatath.  and  Schol.) 
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was  not  unlil  a  late  period  used  in  the  armies  of  the 
leading  states.  By  the  tragedians  its  Tuscan  ori- 
gin was  fully  recognised :  Athena,  in  i£schylus, 
orders  the  deep-toned,  piercing  Tyrrhenian  trumpet 
to  sound  ;^  Ulysses,  in  Sophocles,'  declares  that  the 
accents  of  his  beloved  goddess  fell  upon  his  ears 
like  the  tones  of  the  brazen-mouthed  Tyrrhenian 
bell  (/cwdwvof,  t.  e.,  the  bell-shaped  aperture  of  the 
trumpet),  and  similar  epithets  are  applied  by  Eurip- 
ides,* and  other  Greek*  and  Roman  writers  {Tyrrhe- 
nus  clangor;*  Tyrrhene  clangore  tuba^).  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  it  was  first  fabricated  for  the 
Tyrrhenians  by  Athena,  who,  in  consequence,  was 
worshipped  by  the  Argives  under  the  title  of  SoA- 
TTiyf,^  while  at  Rome  the  iubilustrium,  or  purifica- 
tion of  sacred  trumpets,  was  performed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Quinquatrus.  (Ftrf.  Qdinquatrus.)  In 
another  legend  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  a 
mythical  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Maleus,  son  of 
Hercules  and  Ompliale ;"  in  a  third  to  Piseeus  the 
Tyrrhenian  ;*  and  Silius  has  preserved  a  tradition,'® 
according  to  which  the  origin  of  this  instrument  is 
traced  to  Vetulonii." 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  essential  dififer- 
ence  in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight 
bronze  tubes,  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
^/^rminating  in  a  bell-shaped  aperture.    They  pre- 


sent precisely  the  same  appearance  on  monuments 
of  very  diflferent  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
cuts  annexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajan's 
column,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase.*' 


I'he  scholiast  on  the  Iliad"  reckons  six  varieties 
of  trumpets ;  the  first  he  calls  the  Grecian  adkmy^ 
which  Athena  discovered  for  the  Tyrrhenians,  and 
the  sixth,  termed  by  him  kut*  k^xvvy  the  rvporivtKfi 
nu7,T:Ly^,  he  describes  as  bent  at  the  extremity  (/rw- 
Jcjva  KCKXaofiivov  ^x^^^^)  i  ^^^  ^7  ^^^  ^^  must  un- 
questionably understand  the  sacred  trumpet  (Upari- 
KTj  ffttXiTiy^^*),  the  liiuv9  already  noticed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article." 
TUBILU'STRIUM.    {Vid.  Quinquatbus.) 
TULLIA'NUM    (TiVi.  Carcer.) 
TUMBOS  {Tvii6o^).     ( Vid.  Funus,  p.  467.) 
TUMlIhTUA'RII.     ( Vid.  TuMULTus.) 


1.  (Eumen.,  567.)— 2.  (Aj.,  17.)— 3.  (Phan.,  1376.— Henicl., 
S30.)— 4.  (Auctor.,Rhe8.,988.—Bi-unck,  Anal.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  142.) 
•  -5.  (Virff..  *15n.,  viii.,526.-Stat.,Theb.,  iii.,fl50.)— 6.  {Siliu«, 
4.,  19.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  219,  e.  cod.  Vict.— Paui., 
.i.,  21,  ^  3.)- -8.  (Lutat.  ad  Stat.,  Theb.,  iv.,  224  ;  vi.,  404.— 
flygin.,  Fab.,  274.— Schol.  ad  Horn.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
rii,,  57.  —  Photius,  s.  v.)  —  10.  (viii.,  490.)  — 11.  (Mullcr,  Die 
Einisker,  IV.,  j.,  3,  4,  6.)— 12.  (Hope,  CoBtumcB  of  the  Anc,  pi. 
156.)— 13.  (1.  c).  -14.  (Lyduf,  De  MeM.,  iv.,  fl.)— 15.  (Compare 
♦amn,  i.,  431.) 
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TUMULTUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  suaoen  w 
dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the 
word  was  s  apposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  timor  multus^  {tumultus  dictusy  quasi  timar 
multus*).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  a 
sudden  or  dangerous  war  elsewhere  ;•  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  correct  use  of  the  word 
Cicero*  says  that  there  might  be  a  war  without  a 
tumultus,  but  not  a  tumultus  without  a  war ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  ajso  applit  ci 
to  any  sudden  alarm  respecting  a  war ;  whence  we 
find  a  tumultus  often  spoken  of  as  of  less  importance 
than  a  war,*  because  the  results  were  of  less  con 
sequence,  though  the  fear  might  have  been  much 
greater  than  in  a  regular  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  cessatioo 
from  all  business  ( justitium),  and  all  citizens  were 
obliged  to  enlist,  without  regard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  {vaealiones)  from  military  service  which 
were  enjoyed  at  other  times*  As  there  was  not 
time  to  enhst  the  soldiers  in  the  regular  manner, 
the  magistrates  appointed  to  command  the  army 
displayed  two  banners  (vexilla)  from  the  Capitol,  one 
red,  to  summon  the  infantry,  and  the  other  g^een, 
to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said,  "  Qui  rempubUcam 
salvam  vult^  me  seqitatur."  Those  that  assembled 
took  the  military  oath  together,  instead  of  one  by 
one,  as  was  the  usual  practice,  whence  they  were 
called  conjuraiif  and  their  service  conjuralio.'^  Sol- 
diers enlisted  in  this  way  were  called  Tumultuam 
or  Subitani.* 

TU'NICA  (xtf^^i  ^i^'  ;t'*"»"'^fOf»  A^^^wfop),  af 
under-garment.  The  chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 
Mvfia  or  under-garment  worn  by  the  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Dorian  and  Ioni- 
an. The  Dorian  chiton,  as  worn  by  males,  was  e 
short  woollen  shirt  without  sleeves ;  the  Ionian  waj 
a  long  linen  garment  with  sleeves.  The  under 
garment,  afterward  distinguished  as  the  Dorian, 
beems  to  have  been  originally  worn  in  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Thucydides*  speaks  as  if  the  long  linen 
garment  worn  at  Athens  a  little  before  his  time  was 
the  most  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes  the  adop- 
tion of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, but  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty  that  this 
dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens  by  the  lonians  of 
Asia.'®  It  was  commonly  worn  at  Athens  during 
the  Persian  wars,  but  appears  to  have  entirely  gone 
out  of  fashion  about  the  time  of  Pericles,  from  which 
time  the  Durian  chiton  was  the  under-garment  uni- 
versally adopted  by  men  through  the  whole  of 
Greece." 

The  distinction  betw^een  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  one  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  smne- 
times  called  himation  {vid.  Pallium)  as  well  as  cAi- 
lon.^*  Euripides*'  incorrectly  caUs  this  Doric  dress 
peplos,  and  speaks  of  a  Doric  virgin  as  fiovoTre^/.oi. 
From  the  circumstance  of  their  only  wearing  one 
garment,  the  Spartan  virgins  were  caUed  jr^roi^* 
{vid.  Nodus),  and  also  fiovoxCruve^.^*  They  appeared 
in  the  company  of  men  without  any  farther  cover- 
ing, but  the  married  women  never  did  so  without 
wearing  an  upper  garment.  This  Doric  chi:cm  was 
made,  as  stated  above,  of  woollen  stuff;  it  uaa 
without  sleeves,  and  was  fastened  over  both  shoul 


1.  (Cic,  Phil.,  viii.,  1.)— 2.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  -fin.,  ii^  486; 
viii.,  1.— Festus,  8.  v.  Tumulluarii.)— 3.  (Lit.,  xxxv.,  1 ;  xli.,  <L 
—Cic,  Phil.,  v.,  12.)— 4.  (Phil.,  viii.,  1.)— 5.  (e.  ff.,Liv.,  u.,  96.) 
— fl.  (Cic,  11.  cc— Liv.,  vii  ,  9, 1 1.  28 ;  viii.,  20 ;  xxziv.,  5*,>— 7. 
(Senr.  ad  Virg.,  .ffin.,  viii.,  J.)  — 8.  (Festns,  a.  v.— Liv.,  lii.,  »i 
X.,  21  ;  xl.,  26.)— ».  (i.,  ».)— 10.  (MOUcr,  De  Mm-  Pal.,  p.  41.- 
Id.,  Dor.,  iv.,  2,  ^  4.) -11.  (Athen.,  xa.,  p.  512,  c.  —  EastaKliu,  p. 
954, 47.— Tbucvd.,  1.  c— Aristoph.,  Eqait.,  1330.)— 12.  (Oni^n 
Herod.,  v.,  87.— Schol.  ad  Earip.,  Uec,  933.)— U.  (Hecabc,  L« 
— Androin.,  598.)— 14.  (Plut..  Lvc « 11.}— 15.  (Schol  «d  Kmn^ 
Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  580, /> 
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deiB  by  clasps  or  buckles  (iropieaiy  irepavai),  wbioh 
were  often  of  considerable  siza^  It  was  frequently 
BO  short  as  not  to  reach  the  knee,'  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure  of  Diana  on  p.  245,  who  is  represented 
as  equipped  for  the  chase.  It  was  only  joined  to- 
gether on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  wais  left  partly 
open  or  slit  up  {axiordg  ;t*'rwv*),  to  allow  a  free  mo- 
tion of  the  limbs :  the  two  skirts  {irripvyec)  thus 
frequently  flew  open,  whence  the  Spartan  virgins 
wen;  sometimes  called  <i>aiifOfMfpidig,*  and  Euripides* 
I  peaks  of  them  as  with 

yvfivotffi  fjLijpolc  Kal  iriirTuoi^  iveiftivoL^. 
Examples  of  this  ox^otSc  x't'^^^  are  frequently 
wen  in  works  of  art :  the  following  cut  is  taken 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  which  rep- 
resents an  Amazon  with  a  chiton  of  this  kind :  some 
parts  of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  as  the  origind 
is  mutilated.* 


nic  Ionic  chiton,  on  the  contraiy,  was  a  long  and 
loose  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  (TroJ^p^/f),  with 
wide  sleeves  {K6pai\  and  was  usually  made  of  linen. 
The  sleeves,  however,  appear  usually  to  have  cov- 
pred  only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  ;  for  in  ancient 
works  of  art  we  seldom  find  the  sleeve  extending 
farther  than  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  not  so  far. 
The  sleeves  were  sometimes  slit  up,  and  fastened 
together  with  an  elegant  row  of  brooches,'  and  it  is 
to  this  kind  of  garment  that  Bottiger*  incorrectly 
gives  the  name  oiaxiorb^  ;t/T(jv.  The  Ionic  chiton, 
according  to  Herodotus,*  was  originally  a  Carian 
dress,  and  passed  over  to  Athens  from  Ionia.  The 
women  at  Athens  originally  wore  the  Doric  chiton, 
but  were  compelled  to  change  it  for  the  Ionic  after 
they  had  killed,  with  the  buckles  or  clasps  of  their 
dresses,  the  single  Athenian  who  had  returned  alive 
from  the  expedition  against  ^Egina,  because  there 
were  no  buckles  or  clasps  required  in  the  Ionic 
dress.  The  Muses  are  generally  represented  with 
this  chiton.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
statue  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  Muse 
Thalia  wearing  an  Ionic  chiton.  The  peplum  has 
fallen  off  her  shoulders,  and  is  held  up  by  the  left 
hand.  The  right  arm,  holding  a  pedum,  is  a  modern 
restoration. 

Both  kinds  of  dress  were  fastened  round  the  mid- 
dle with  a  girdle  {oid.  Zona)  ;  and  as  the  Ionic  chiton 
was  usually  longer  than  the  body,  part  of  it  was 
drawn  up  so  that  the  dress  might  not  reach  farther 
than  the  feet,  and  tho  part  which  was  so  drawn  up 
overhung  or  overlapped  the  girdle,  and  was  called 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  species  of  double  chiton,  called  di- 
nXotct  diK?/)t6ioVf  and  rifiidiir^aidtov.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  it  A^as  a  kind  of  little  cloak  thrown 
over  the  chiton,  in  which  case  it  would  be  an  amic- 


1.  (Herod.— Schol.  ad  Earip.,  11.  cc.)— 2.  (Clem.  Alex.,  P«d., 
\i.,  10,  p.  258.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  55.)— 4.  (Id.,  1.  c.)-5. 
(Andrcm.,  1.  o.)— 0.  (See  alto  Mas.  Borb.,  iv.,  t.  21.)— 7.  (^liao, 
V.  H.. '.,  18.)-8.  (Kleim  Schr.,  iii.,  p.  d«.)— 0.  (r..  87,  88.) 


tus,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  chiton ;  Dui 
Becker  and  others  maintain  that  it  was  not  a  sep- 
arate article  cf  dress,  but  was  merely  the  upper  part 
of  the  cloth  forming  the  chiton,  which  was  larger 
than  was  required  for  the  ordinary  chiton,  and  was 
therefore  thrown  over  the  front  and  back.  The  fol- 
lowing cuts^  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  form  of 
til  is  garment  than  any  description. 


It  seems  impossible  to  determine  with  certain i> 
whether  the  diploidion  formed  part  of  the  chiton,  or 
was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  writers  who 
maintain  the  former  view  think  that  it  is  quite 
proved  by  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  preceding  cut ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  since  the  chiton 
may  have  terminated  at  the  waist.  In  the  right- 
hand  figure  we  see  that  the  chiton  is  girded  round 
the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described  above,  and  that 
the  fold  which  overhangs  (koAttoc)  forms,  with  the 
end  of  the  diploidion,  a  parallel  line,  which  was  al- 
ways the  case.  This  is  also  plainly  seen  in  the  wood- 
cut to  the  article  Umbr  acu  lum.  Since  the  diploidion 
was  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of  buckles 
or  clasps,  it  was  called  iwufilci  which  Miiller'  sup- 
poses, from  Euripides  {Hecub.,  553)  and  Athenseus 
(xiii.,  p.  608,  6.),  to  have  been  only  the  end  of  the 
garment  fastened  on  the  shoulder  ;  but  these  pas- 
sages do  not  necessarily  prove  this,  and  Pollux' 
evidently  understands  the  word  as  meaning  a  gar- 
ment itself. 

Besides  the  word  x<^<^»  ^<^  ^^^  meet  with  the 
diminutives  xtTovloKog  and  ;f«T(5vfov,  the  former  of 
which  is  generally  applied  lo  a  garment  worn  by 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  v  orn  by  women,  though 
this  distinotion  is  not  always  preserved.  A  ques- 
tion arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a 
different  garment  from  the  chiton,  or  mean  merely 
a  smaller  one:    Many  modem  writers  think  that 


1.  (Mus.  Borbou.,  ii.,  t.  4,  0.)—  2    iArchld  der  Kanat,  ^  319L 
4.)— 8.  (Tii.,  49.) 
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tne  chitun  was  not  worn  immediately  next  ihe  skin, 
but  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  shirt  O^troviff/cof) 
or  chemise  (xiruviov).  In  the  dress  of  men,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case, 
since  we  find  x^'i'^vioKog  frequently  used  as  identical 
with  x^'f'^i  ^^^  spoken  of  as  the  only  under-gar- 
ment  worn  by  individuals  (To  Ifutnov  koI  tov 
XiTuvioKov^).  It  appears,  on  the  contraiy,  that  fe- 
males f7ere  accustomed  to  wear  a  chemise  (xtrwi- 
ov)  under  their  chiton,  and  a  representation  of  such 
a  one  is  given  in  p.  699.* 

It  was  the  practice  among  most  of  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  over  the  chiton, 
but  frequently  the  chiton  was  worn  alone.  A  per- 
son who  wore  only  a  chiton  was  called  itovoxiruv 
{oloxirtJv*\  an  epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins, 
as  explained  above.  In  the  same  way,  a  person 
who  wore  only  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  was 
called  axiruv,*-  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the  earlier 
times,  wore  only  the  chiton  ;  and  when  it  became 
the  fashion,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  wear  an 
outer  garment  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminacy. ■ 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  under  garment, 
it  remains  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  applied 
to  the  different  kinds  of  chiton.  In  later  times,  the 
chiton  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds,  the  ofi^iftdtj- 
Xa^  and  the  hepoiidaxa^ACt  the  former  the  dress 
of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  slaves.*  The  ufi^i- 
fiuaxaTiog  appears  to  have  signified  not  only  a  gar- 
ment which  had  two  sleeves,  but  also  one  which 
had  openings  for  both  arms  ;  while  the  irepofiuffxa- 
>.of,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  a  sleeve,  or,  rather, 
an  opening  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with 
the  shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  uncovered, 
whence  it  is  called  k^ufiig,  a  representation  of  which 
is  given  on  page  426.  When  the  sleeves  of  the 
chiton  reached  down  to  the  hands,  it  seems  to  have 
been  properly  called  ;tc<p£(5(.>rdc-,^  though  this  word 
cecms  to  have  been  frequently  used  as  equivalent 
to  iifififLdax<^^f>C*    ( Vid.  Chiridota.) 

A  x^'''^^  opdoffTudiog  was  one  which  was  not  fast 
pned  round  the  b«dy  with  a  girdle  :•  a  ;ttT«v  trroXi- 
iijTOi  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  the 
bottom." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  chiton  in  general,  see 
Miiller,  Dorians^  iv.,  2,  ^  3,  4.  —  Archddogie  der 
Kunst,  (i  337, 339.— Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  309,  &c. 

The  tunica  of  the  Romans,  like  the  Greek  chiton, 
was  a  woollen  under  garment,  over  which  the  toga 
was  worn.  It  was  the  indumentum  or  indutus^  as 
opposed  to  the  amictus,  the  general  term  for  the 
toga,  pallium,  or  any  other  outer  garment.  {Vid. 
Amictus.)  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  no 
other  clothing  originally  but  the  toga ;  and  when 
the  tunic  was  first  introduced,  it  was  merely  a  short 
garment  without  sleeves,  and  was  called  colofnum}^ 
It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men  to 
wear  tunics  with  long  sleeves  {manicata)  and  reach- 
ing to  the  feet  (/a/arw)."  Julius  Caesar,  however, 
was  accustomed  to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves, 
with  fringes  at  the  wrist  {ad  manus  fimbriata^*) ;  and 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  tunics  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  tunic  was  girded  (cincta)  with  a  belt  or  girdle 
around  the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn  loose,  with- 
out being  girded,  when  a  person  was  at  home,  or 


1.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Min.,  p.  368.  — Dem.  in  Mid.,  p.  583,  21.— 
^»ch.  in  Tim.,  p.  143.— Athen.,  xii.,  p.  545,  a.)— 2.  (Compare 
Alben.,ziii.,p.590,/.— Ari8toph.,Lv8ist.,48,  I50.)^-d.  (in Horn., 
M.,  xiT.,489.)— 4.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.;  fl,  *  2.— iElian,  V.  H.,  vii., 
IS.— Diod.  Sic,  xi.,  26.)— 5.  (Aristoph.,  Nab.,  964,  compared 
with  987.)— 6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  47.)— 7.  (Geil.,  vii.,  12.)— 8. 
(Hesych.,  s.  v.  *A^0«tta'oxaXof .)— 9.  (Pollux,'  Onom.,  vii.,  48. — 
Phot.,  Lex.,  p.  346,  Per».)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  54.— Xen.,  Cy- 
rop.,  vi.,  4,  ^  2.)— 11.  (Cell.,  vii.,  12.— Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  ix  , 
•16.)— 12.  (Cic,  Cat.,  M.,  10.) -13.  (Suet.,  Jul..  45.) 
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wisr.e4  to  be  at  his  ease^  Hence  we  find  im 
terms  cinctust  pracinctu*,  and  succinctus  applied, 
like  the  Greek  ev^ovo^y  to  ai  active  and  diligent 
person,  and  discimUus  to  one  who  was  idle  or  ds- 
solute.* 

The  form  of  the  tunic,  as  worn  by  men,  is  repir* 
sented  in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work.  In  worki 
of  art  it  usually  terminates  a  little  above  the  knee . 
it  has  short  sleeves,  covering  only  the  upper  p-iii 
of  the  arm,  and  is  glided  at  the  waist  (see  cut«i,  (> 
54,  667) :  the  sleeves  sometimes,  though  less  t*-* 
quently,  extend  to  the  hands  (cuts,  p.  112,  132 ) 

Both  sexes  usually  wore  two  tuning,  an  outer  ind 
an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next  the 
skin,  and  corresponds  to  our  shirt  and  chemise 
Varro*  says  that  when  the  Romans  began  to  wear 
two  tunics,  they  called  them  subucula  and  indusiun, 
the  former  of  which  Bottiger*  supposes  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tunic  of  the  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  it  would  appear  from 
another  passage  of  Varro*  referred  to  by  Becker,* 
as  if  Varro  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  subucula 
to  the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  indusium  or  intutium 
to  the  outer,  though  the  passage  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulties. It  appears,  however,  that  tubucuU  wa« 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  under  tunic  of  men.' 
The  word  interula  was  of  later  origin,  and  seems  to 
have  applied  equally  to  the  under  tunic  of  both 
sexes.*  The  supparus  or  supparum  is  said  by  Fes- 
tus*  to  have  been  a  linen  vest,  and  to  have  b^  the 
same  as  the  subucula ;  but  Varro,**  on  the  contrary 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  outer  garment,  and  cod 
trasts  it  with  subucula,  which  he  derives  from  «» b 
tus,  while  supparus  he  derives  from  supra.  Titc 
passage  of  Lucan'*  in  which  it  is  mentioned  doei 
not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  outer  oi 
under  garment,  but  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppos-* 
that  it  was  the  former.  Persons  sometimes  won 
several  tunics,  as  a  protection  against  cold :  Augc.» 
tus  wore  four  in  the  winter,  besides  a  subucula." 

As  the  dress  of  a  man  usually  consisted  of  at 
under  tunic,  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  toga,  so  that  oi 
a  woman,  in  like  manner,  consisted  of  an  under 
tunic  {tunica  intima^^),  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  palla 
The  outer  tunic  of  the  Roman  matron  was  proper./ 
called  stola  {vid.  Stola),  and  is  represented  in  th<; 
woodcut  on  page  926 ;  but  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  represents  a  Roman  empress  in  the  charactei 
of  Concordia,  or  Abundantia,  gives  a  better  idea  of 


I.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1,  73.— Orid,  Am.,  i.,9,4l.)— S.  (Hor-  %**- 
i.,  5,  6  ;  ii.,  6,  107.— Epod.,  i.,  34.)— 3.  (ap.  Nob.,  xi»., »  —4 
(Sabinu,  ii.,  p.  113.)-^.  (L.  L.,t.,  131,  ed.  MaUer.}-6.  .  Jai- 
lus,  ii.,  p.  89.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  82.— Hor.,  Epiat.,  L,  x  ^5*1 
—S.  ( Apul.,  Florid.,  ii.,  p.  32.- Metam.,  viii.,  p.  533,  ed.  Oi.L— 
Vopi8c.,Prob.,4.)-0.  (a.  v.)— 10.  (v.,  131.)— 11.  (ii.,3ei)— tt 
(Suet.,  Octav.,  82)— 13.  (G«1L,  x.,  15.) 
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fIB  form.^  Oyer  the  tanic  or  stola  the  pella  is 
ihiown  in  many  folds,  but  the  shape  of  the  former 
ia  still  distinctly  shown. 

The  tunics  of  women  were  laryer  and  loni^rthan 
those  of  men,  and  always  had  sleeves ;  but  in  an- 
cient paintings  and  statues  we  seldom  find  the 
sleeves  covering  more  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
.irm.  An  example  of  the  contrary  is  seen  m  the 
Musco  Borbonieo.*  Sometimes  the  tunics  were 
adorned  with  golden  ornaments  called  leria* 

Foot  pr^ople,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
toga,  wctc  the  tunic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
i!ommon  iieople  called  Tunicali.*  Persons  at  work 
laid  aside  the  toga ;  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  667, 
a  ma»i  i<«  represented  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  A 
person  who  wore  only  his  tunic  was  frequently 
called  Nuiius. 

Kc.s|iecting  the  clavus  latus  and  the  clavus  an- 
gustus,  worn  on  the  tunics  of  the  senators  and 
equites  respectively,  see  Clavus  Latus,  Clavus 
Anuustus. 

When  a  triumph  was  celebrated,  the  conqueror 
wore,  together  with  an  embroidered  toga  (toga  pic- 
tah  a  flowered  tunic  (tunica  valmata\  also  called 
tunica  Jovity  because  it  was  ta'ken  from  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.'  ( Kid.  Triumphub,  p.  1017.) 
Tunics  of  this  kind  were  sent  as  presents  to  foreign 
kings  by  the  senate.* 

•TYMPHA'ICA  terra  (TvfifpalKrf  77),  a  spe- 
cies of  earth,  which  would  appear,  from  the  account 
of  Theophrastus,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  gypsum.' 

♦TYPHE  (nJ^iy),  according  to  most  authorities, 
the  Typha  lalifolia,  or  Reed  Mace.  It  is  different 
from  the  t'k^ij*  though  often  confounded  with  it.* 

TY'RANNUS  (Tvpavvoc).  In  the  heroic  age  all 
the  governments  in  Greece  were  monarchical,  the 
king  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  the  priest, 
\n  judge,  and  military  chief    These  were  the  tto- 

iKcl  fia(ji2.eiai  of  Thucydides.*  In  the  first  two 
ia  *.hrec  centuries  following  the  Trojan  war,  various 
nauses  were  at  work  which  led  to  the  abolition,  or, 
at  least,  to  the  limitation  of  the  kingly  power.  Em- 
igrations, extinctions  of  families,  disasters  in  war, 
civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned  among  these 
causes.  Hereditary  monarchies  became  elective ; 
the  different  functions  of  the  king  were  distributed  : 
he  was  called  ap;)fG>v,  KOfffiod  or  7rpvrav<c»  instead  of 
JaatAfvc,  and  his  character  was  changed  no  less 
than  his  name.  Noble  and  wealthy  families  began 
to  be  considered  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  roy- 
alty ;  and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  sprang  up  oli- 
garchies or  aristocracTbs,  which  most  of  the  govern- 
ments that  succeeded  the  ancient  monarchies  were 
in  point  of  fact,  though  not  as  yet  called  by  such 
nauiuC  These  oligarchies  did  not  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  social  happiness  or  stability.  The  princi- 
pal families  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
f^eatest  share  of  power,  and  were  only  unanimous 
in  disregarding  the  rights  of  those  whose  station 
was  beneath  their  own.  The  people,  oppressed  by 
the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret  the  loss  of 
their  old  paternal  form  of  government,  and  were 
ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  re- 
store it.  Thus  were  opportunities  afforded  to  am- 
bitious and  designing  men  to  raise  themselves  by 
starting  up  as  the  champions  of  popular  right.  Dis- 
odntented  nobles  were  soon  found  to  prosecute 
schemes  of  this  sort,  and  they  had  a  greater  chance 
of  success  if  descended  from  the  ancient  royal  fam- 
ily.   Pisistratus  is  an  example ;  he  was  the  more 

1.  (ViRconti,  Monnm.  Gab.,  n.  34  — BOttiaer,  Sabina,  tav.  x.) 
—8.  (Tol.  vij..  Ur.  3.)  — 3.  (Pestua,  a.  v.— Or.  \tii)oI.  Heaych., 
Said.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Cin.  in  RuU.,  ii.,  84.— Hor.,  Epigt..  i.,  7,  65.)— 
6.  (Liv.,  X.,  7.— Man.,  vii.,  1.— Juy  ,  x.,  38.)— 6.  (Lir.,  xxx.,  IS ; 


acceptable  to  the  pen>le  of  Athens  as  being  a  du 
scendant  (if  the  family  of  Codrus.^  Thus  in  man; 
cities  arose  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the 
Greeks  called  rvpamfic,  which  meant  only  a  despot- 
ism, or  irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man,  and 
which  frequently  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccom- 
panied with  any  recognised  miliury  title,  or  the 
reverence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescript 
tion,  was  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  a 
good  excliange,  after  suffering  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  oligarchy.  All  tyrannies,  however,  werv 
not  so  acceptable  to  the  majority ;  and  sometimcn 
we  find  the  nobles  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot  to  farther  their  own  interests.  Thus  th(; 
Syracusan  Gamori,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace,  on  receiving  the  protection  of  Gplon,ftn». 
ereign  of  Gela  and  Camarina,  enabled  him  to  take 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
there.*  Sometimes  the  conflicting  parties  in  i\ic. 
state,  by  mutual  consent,  chose  some  eminent  man 
in  whom  they  had  confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dia 
sensions,  investing  him  with  a  sort  of  dictaton.ii 
power  for  that  purpose,  either  for  a  limited  peritnl 
or  otherwise.  Such  a  person  they  called  alavfivfiTi,^. 
( Vid.  A18YHNBTB8  )  A  similar  authority  was  con- 
ferred upon  Solon  when  Athens  was  torn  by  the 
contending  factions  of  the  AiuKptoij  Rediaioi,  and 
IXupa^t,  and  he  was  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
between  them.  Solon  was  descended  from  Codrus, 
and  some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the 
sovereignty ;  this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the 
constitutional  title  of  archon,  framed  his  celebratett 
form  of  polity  and  code  of  laws.*  The  legislative 
powers  conferred  upon  Draco,  Zaieucus,  and  Clia- 
rondas  were  of  a  similar  kind,  investing  them  wit' 
a  temporary  dictatorship. 

The  Tvpavvoc  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  alavfivfiTTj^,  inasmuch  as  he  was  noi 
elccted  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed  hie 
elevation  to  some  coup  ditai,  some  violent  move- 
ment or  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  body- 
guard for  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure  of  the 
citadel  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient 
king,  whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but 
on  inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment. 
The  power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  than 
that  of  a  tyrant;  as  Phidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors ;  yet  he  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king,  for  the  difference  between  the  two  names 
depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  was  exercised.*  The  name  of 
tyrant  was  originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person 
who  abused  his  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with 
cruelty,  that  Pisistratus  is  praised  by  Thucydides* 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  Herodo 
tus  says  he  governed  of  re  Tiitag  rac  kovattq  awrap- 
uiac,  o^re  •&iafita  fieraXXd^ac,  hrl  re  rolai  KareareCMn 
hftju  rrjv  noXiv  Koofiiuv  KaTM^  re  xal  ei."*  There- 
fore we  find  the  words  fiaaiktv^  and  rvpavvo^  used 
promiscuously  by  the  Attic  tragedians  passim,*  and 
even  by  prose  authors.  Thus  Herodotus  calls  the 
Lydian  Candaules  rvpavvoc*  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia Tvpaw/f,"  and  Periander  of  Corinth  paoiXei^V 
Afterward,  when  tyrants  themselves  had  become 
odious,  the  name  also  grew  to  be  t  word  of  reproach, 
just  as  rex  did  among  the  Ron.ans." 

Among  the  early  tyrants  of  Greece,  those  nwn. 
worthy  of  mention  are  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  grani 


I.  (Herod  ,  y.,  W.)— 2.  (Id.,  rii.,  154,  lM.)-3.  (Id  ,  i.,  «».- 
—Plat ,  Sol.,  e.  13,  Ac— SchOraann,  Ant.  Jar.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  173.) 
—4.  (Ilarod.,  i.,  M.— Thacyd.,  i.,  H8.)-5.  (Aristot..  Polil.,  t., 
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/at her  of  the  Athenian  Cii8thenes,  in  whose  family 
the  government  continued  for  a  century  ader  its 
estaWishment  by  Orthagoras  about  B.C.  672  ;^  Cyp- 
^lus  of  Corinth,  who  expelled  the  Bacchiadse,  B.C. 
6.55,  and  his  sou  Periander,  both  remarkable  for 
their  cruelty ;  their  dynasty  lasted  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  ;■  Procles  of  Epidaurus  ;»  Panta- 
leon  of  Pisa,  who  celebrated  the  thirty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, depriving  the  Eleans  of  the  presidency  \* 
Theagenea  of  Megara,  father-in-law  to  Cylon  the 
Athenian  ;*  Pisistratus,  whose  sons  were  the  last 
«>f  tht?  early  tyrants  on  the  Grecian  continent.  In 
Sicily,  where  tyranny  most  flourished,  the  principal 
were  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his 
power  in  B.C  668,  concerning  whose  supposed 
epistles  Bentley  wrote  his  famous  treatise ;  Theron 
of  Agrigentum;  Gelon,  already  mentioned,  who,  in 
conjunction  wiih  Theron,  defeated  Amilcar  the 
Carthaginian  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Salamis  was  fought ;  and  Hiero,  his  brother : 
the  last  thife  celebrated  by  Pindar.*  In  Grecian 
Italy  we  may  mention  Anaxilaus  of  lihegium,  who 
reigned  B.C.  496 ;'  Clinias  of  Croton,  who  rose 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean  league  (as 
to  which,  s<ie  Polybius,*  Athenajus,*  Thirlwall^"). 
The  following,  also,  are  worthy  of  notice :  Polycrates 
of  Samos  ;*'  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  ;"  Histiaeus  and 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus.^'  Perhaps  the  last  men- 
tioned can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  Greek  ty- 
rants, as  tlu'Y  were  connected  with  the  Persian 
monarchy.** 

The  geneiiil  characteristics  of  a  tyranny  were, 
that  it  was  liound  by  no  laws,  and  had  no  recog- 
nised limitation  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
he  restrained  in  praetice  by  the  good  disposition  of 
I  he  tyrant  hinwelf,  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
.i^e.  It  was  commonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
aud  noble,  whom  the  tyrant  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ou.sy  as  a  check  upon  his  power,  and  whom  he 
often  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  them  into  ex- 
ile or  putting  thf;m  to  death.  The  advice  given  by 
I'hrasybuius  of  Miletus  to  Periander  aftbrds  an  apt 
illustration  of  this.**  The  tyrant  usually  kept  a 
body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  by  aid  of  whom 
he  controlled  ttie  people  at  home ;  but  he  seldom 
ventured  to  mako  war,  for  fear  of  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  his  subjects  to  revolt.  The  Sicilian  sov- 
ereigns form  an  exception  to  this  observation."  He 
was  averse  to  a  large  congregation  of  men  in  the 
town,  and  endeavoured  to  find  rustic  employments 
for  tlie  populace,  hut  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge 
them  with  shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the 
better  sort  cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorn- 
ed their  city  with  handsome  buildings,  and  even 
passed  good  laws  Thus  Pisistratus  commenced 
building  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
laid  out  the  garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  poetry 
himself.  Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  the  tyrant^  to  pay  his  merce- 
naries, and  maintain  his  state.  Pisistratus  had  the 
tithe  of  land,  which  his  sons  reduced  to  the  twenti- 
eth.   {Vid.  TuLos.) 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  tyranny 
Avaong  the  Greeks  were  partly  the  degeneracy  of 
I  he  tyrants  themselves,  corrupted  by  power,  indo- 
lence, flattery,  and  bad  education  ;  for  even  where 
the  father  set  a  good  example,  it  was  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  the  son ;  partly  the  cruelties  and  excesses 
nf  particular  men,  which  brought  them  all  into  dis- 
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repute  ;  and  partly  the  growing  spirit  of  inquirj 
among  the  Greek  people,  who  began  to  speculatf 
upon  political  theories,  and  soon  became  discon- 
tented with  a  form  of  government  which  had  no- 
thing in  theory,  and  little  in  practice,  to  recommend 
it.  Few  dynasties  lasted  beyond  the  third  genera- 
tion. Most  of  the  tyrannies  which  flourished  bcfori: 
the  Persian  war  are  said  to  have  been  overthR  wr 
by  the  exertions  of  Sparta,  jealous  probably  of  an\ 
innovation  upon  the  old  Doric  constitution,  espccio. 
ly  of  any  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condition  c  i 
the  Perioeci,  and  anxious  to  extend  her  own  infiu- 
ence  over  the  states  of  Greece  by  means  of  the 
benefits  which  she  conferred.'  Upon  the  fall  of 
tyranny,  the  various  republican  forms  of  govern 
ment  were  established,  the  Dorian  states  general!) 
favouring  oligarchy,  the  Ionian  democracy.* 

As  we  cannot  in  this  article  pursue  any  historical 
narrative,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  the  revival  of  tyr- 
anny  in  some  of  the  Grecian  states  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Thessaly,  Jason  of 
Pherae  raised  himself,  under  the  tilleof  To;^<>c-,  B.C. 
374,  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
and  exercised  a  most  extensive  sway  over  most  of 
the  Thessalian  states  ;  but  this  power  ceased  with 
Lycophron,  B.C.  353.  {Vid.  Taoos.)  In  Sicily,  the 
corruption  of  the  Syracusans,  their  intestine  dis- 
cords, and  the  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  invaders, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Dionysius  to  the  chief  mili- 
tary command,  with  unlimited  powers  ;  by  mea.".a 
of  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  throne,  B  C.  406, 
and  reigned  for  38  years,  leaving  his  son  to  succeed 
him.  The  younger  Dionysius,  far  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  his  father,  was  expelled  by  Dion,  after 
ward  regained  the  throne,  and  was  again  expelled 
by  Timoleon,  who  restored  liberty  to  the  varioitf 
states  of  Sicily.  (For  their  history  the  reader  ii 
referred  to  Xenophon,  //«//.,  ii.,  2,  ^  24. — Diodor., 
xiv.,  7,  46,  66,  72,  109 ;  xv.,  73,  74 ;  xvi.,  5,  16,  36, 
68,  69,  &c. — Plut.,  Dion,  and  Timoi — Wachsrauth. 
I.,  ii.,  316-326.)  With  respect  to  the  dynastv  of 
the  Archaenactidae  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  see 
Wachsmuth,  I.,  ii.,  329.  Lastly,  we  may  notice 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  who  is  panegyrized  by  Ismx*- 
rates;  Plutarch  of  Eretria,  Callias  and  Taunis- 
ihenes  of  Chalci»,  who  were  partisans  of  Philip 
against  the  Athenians.*  The  persons  commonly 
called  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  subject.  With  respect  te 
the  Athenian  laws  against  tyranny,  and  the  general 
feelings  of  the  people,  see  Paonosu. 

TTPANNrAOZ  rPA*H'.  {Vid.  PRODOiii.) 
TURrBULlJM  {^vfjiiarrjpiov),  a  Censer.  Thr 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  they  sacrificed,  ccm- 
monly  took  a  little  frankincense  out  of  the  Aceeea. 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  flaming  altar.  (Vid.  Asa.' 
More  rarely  they  used  a  censer,  by  means  of  which 
they  burned  the  incense  in  greater  profusion,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  small  movable  grate  or  Focr- 
LU8.*    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  an  an- 
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rient  painting,  shows  the  performance  of  biith  of 
these  acts  at  the  samo  time.  Winckelmann^  sup- 
poses it  to  represent  I  jvia,  the  wife,  and  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  imorificing  to  Mars  in  grati- 
tude for  his  safe  return  from  Spain.*  The  censer 
here  represented  has  two  handles,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place,  and  it  stands  upon 
feet,  so  that  the  air  might  be  admitted  underneath, 
and  pass  upward  through  the  fuel. 

As  the  censer  was  destined  for  the  worship  of 
the  ffods,  it  was  often  made  of  gold  or  silver,'  and 
enriched  with  stones  and  gems.*  We  find  a  silver 
censer  in  the  official  enumerations  of  the  treasures 
presented  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens:  its  bars 
Idupeiofiara)  were  of  bronze.* 

TURMA.    {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

TURRIS  (JTvpyof),  a  Tower.  The  word  rvpaic, 
from  which  comes  the  Latin  turns,  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,*  any  strong  building  surround- 
ed by  walls ;  and  it  was  from  the  fact  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  in  Italy  dwelling  in  such  places  that  the  same 
writer  supposes  them  to  have  been  called  Tjrseni- 
ans  or  Tyrrhenians,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  or  castles.  Turris,  in  the  old  Latin  language, 
seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  urbs.''  The  use 
of  towers  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  various. 

L  Stationary  Towers. — 1.  Buildings  of  this  form 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  as 
forming  by  tliemselves  places  of  residence  and  de- 
fence. This  use  of  towers  was  very  common  in 
Africa."  We  have  examples  in  the  tower  of  Han- 
nibal, on  his  estate  between  AchoUa  and  Thapsus,* 
the  turris  regia  of  Jugurtha,*"  the  lower  of  a  private 
citizen  without  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by  the  help 
of  which  Scipio  took  the  city  ;"  and  in  Spain,  the 
tower  in  which  Cn.  Scipio  was  burned.**  Such 
towers  were  common  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire." 

2.  They  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
I  irm  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  should  be  taken, 
and  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
all  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
hill,  rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  name 
of  Acropolis  was  given.  Thus  we  read  of  an  Acropo- 
lis at  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  places.  The  Capitoiium  at  Rome  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  tower  of 
\gathocles  at  Utica,^*  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
jsaiem." 

3.  The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  murus  of  the  former  and  the 
vallum  of  the  latter ;  and  a  similar  use  was  made 
-jf  them  in  the  lines  (cireumvaUatio)  drawn  round  a 
besieged  town.  (Ktd.  Vallum.)  They  were  gen- 
erally used  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  of  stative 
camps.  {Vid.  Porta.)  The  use  of  temporary  towers 
•m  walls  to  repel  an  attack  will  be  noticed  below. 

II.  Movable  Towers. — These  were  among  the 
most  important  engines  used  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  made 
^o  that  they  could  Ve  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  to 
the  scene  of  operation :  these  were  called  folding 
lowers  {nvpyoi  tctvktoi  or  iirrvyfLipoi,  turres  plica- 
ilesj  or  portable  towers,  ^tirol  irvpyoi)    The  other 
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sort  were  constructed  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driver 
up  to  the  walls ;  and  hence  they  were  called  turret 
ambulatoria  or  subrolata.  But  the  turres  plicatiies 
were  generally  made  with  wheels,  so  that  they  were 
also  ambulatoria. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such  towers 
is  ascribed  by  Athenaeus,  the  mechanician  (quoted 
by  Lipsius'),  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  I.  (B.C.  406).  Diodorus*  mentions  towers 
on  wheels,  as  used  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  ot 
Motya.  He  had  before*  mentioned  towers  as  used 
at  the  siege  of  Selinus  (B.C.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 
they  were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  a  Thessalian,  who  assisted  Philip 
at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Cheereas 
and  Diades.*  Heron*  ascribes  their  invention  to 
Diades  and  Chaereas,  Vitruvius*  to  Diades  alone, 
and  Athenseus^  says  that  they  were  improved  in 
the  time  of  Philip  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Vi- 
truvius  states  that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  car- 
ried about  by  the  army  in  separate  pieces. 

Appian  mentions  the  turres  plicaiileSf'  and  states 
that  at  the  siejge  of  Rhodes  Cassius  took  such  tow- 
ers with  him  in  his  ships,  and  had  them  set  up  on 
the  spot.* 

Besides  the  frequent  allusions  in  ancient  writers 
to  the  movable  towers  {turres  mnbiles^%  we  have 
particular  descriptions  of  them  by  Vitruvius"  and 
Vegetius." 

They  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
protection,  but  also,  according  to  Josephus,  to  in 
crease  their  weight,  and  thus  make  them  steadiei. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilts, 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpoe/i 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Sulla  at  the  sieg? 
of  Athens  ^'  Their  height  was  such  as  to  overtop 
the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  fortifications  of  the 
besieged  place.**  Vitruvius,"  following  Diades, 
mentions  two  sizes  of  towers.  The  smallest  ought 
not,  he  says,  to  be  less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide, 
and  one  fifth  smaller  at  the  top ;  and  the  gre«iter, 
120  cubits  high  and  23^  wide.  Heron,'*  who  also 
follows  Diades,  agrees  with  Vitruvius  so  far,  but 
adds  an  intermediate  size,  half  way  between  the 
two,  90  cubits  high.  Vegetius  mentions  towers  of 
30,  40,  and  60  feet  square.  They  were  divided 
into  stories  {tabulata  or  tecta),  and  hence  they  are 
called  turres  contabulata.^''  Towers  of  the  three 
sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respectively  of  10, 
16,  and  20  stories.  The  stories  decreased  in  height 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Diades  and  (3haereas, 
according  to  Heron,  made  the  lowest  story  seven 
cubits  and  12  digits,  those  about  the  middle  five 
cubits,  and  the  upper  four  cubits  and  one  third. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win- 
dows, of  which  there  were  several  to  each  story. 

These  rules  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice Towers  were  made  of  six  stories,  and  even 
fewer."  Those  of  10  stories  were  very  common.** 
but  towers  of  20  stories  are  hardly,  if  ever,  mention- 
ed. Plutarch**  speaks  of  one  of  100  cubits  high, 
used  by  Mithradates  at  the  siege  of  Cyzicus.  1  he 
use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engines  of  war 
{tormenta).    They  contained  balists  and  catapultf, 
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tnU  stlngors  and  archers  were  stationed  in  them 
had  on  the  tops  of  the  towers.^  In  the  lowest 
Htory  wa*  a  battering-ram  {vid.  Abies),  and  in  the 
middle,  one  or  moie  bridges  (pontes)  made  of  beams 
and  planks,  and  protected  at  the  sides  by  hurdles. 
Scaling-ladders  (scala)  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and,  when  the  missiles  had  cleared  the 
vialls,  these  bridges  and  ladders  enabled  the  be- 
siegers to  rush  upon  them. 

I'hese  towers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (general- 
ly six  or  eight),  that  they  might  he  brought  up  to 
the  walls.  These  wheels  were  placed,  for  security, 
inside  of  the  tower. 

The  tower  was  built  so  far  from  the  besieged 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy's  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it.*  The  attempt  to  draw  them  for^ 
ward  by  beasts  of  burden  was  sometimes  made,  but 
was  easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.'  They 
were  generally  brought  up  upon  the  Aogkr,^  and  it 
not  un frequently  happened  that  a  tower  stuck  last 
or  fell  over  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  agger.* 
They  were  placed  on  the  agger  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, to  protect  the  soldiers  in  working  at  it.' 
When  the  tower  was  brought  up  to  the  walls  with- 
out an  aggert  the  ground  was  levelled  before  it  by 
means  ot  the  Musculus. 

These  towers  were  accounted  most  formidable 
engines  of  attack.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

1.  They  were  set  on  fire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
Desieged,  or  by  missiles  carrying  burning  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
close  to  the  towers,  while  the  besiegers  slept.  ^ 

2.  By  undermining  the  ground  over  which  the 
tiwcr  had  to  pass,  so  as  to  overset  it.* 

3.  13y  pushing  it  off,  by  main  force,  by  iron-shod 
beams,  atitres  oi  irabes.* 

4.  By  breaia.:^  or  overturning  it  with  stones 
thrown  from  catapults  when  it  was  at  a  distance, 
or,  when  it  came  close  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  Aries. 

5.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the  wall,  first 
with  masonry,  and  afterward  with  beams  and  planks, 
and  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary  wooden  tow- 
ers on  the  walls.**  This  mode  of  defence  was  an- 
swered by  the  besiegers  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as  by 
Ceesar  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum,"  or  a  smaller  tower 
w^as  constructed  within  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
and,  when  completed,  was  raised  by  screws  and 
ropes.**    On  these  towers  in  general,  see  Lipsius.*' 

III.  Csesar**  describes  a  peculiar  sort  of  tower, 
which  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  and 
called  turrit  latericia  or  latereulum.  It  partook 
somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a  fixed  and  of  a 
besieging  tower.  It  was  built  of  masonry  near  the 
walls  of  the  town  to  afford  the  besiegers  a  retreat 
from  the  sudden  sallies  of  the  enemy ;  the  builders 
were  protected  by  a  movable  cover,  and  the  tower 
was  pierced  with  windows  for  shooting  out  missives. 

IV.  Towers  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  tUrres 
ambulaioria  (excepting,  of  course,  the  wheels)  were 
constructed  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified  pla- 
ces by  sea  " 

v.  Small  towers  carrying  a  few  armed  men  were 
placed  on  the  back  of  elephants  used  in  battle.** 


1.  (Liv.,  xxi.,  11.) —  2.  (Cesar,  B.  G.,  ii.,  30,  81.  — Q.  Curt., 
riii.,  10.)— 3.  (Procop.,  Goih.,  i.,  ap.  Lips.,  p.  298.)— 4.  (Ilirt., 
I.  c.)— 5.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  17.— Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  6,  ^  9.)— 6.  iSall.,  Jug., 
76.— Cacs.,  B.  G.,  vii.,  22.)— 7.  (Veget.,  iv.,  18.— Sil.  Ilol.,  xiv., 
805.)— 8.  (Veget.,  iv.,  20.)— 0.  (Vogct.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Cajs.,  B.  G., 
vii.,22.— Veget.,iv.,  19.)— U.  (B.  G.,  1.  c.)— 12.  (Veget.,  1.  c.)— 
13.  iPolior.  Ill  Oper.,  iii.,  296,  356.)— 14.  (B.  C,  ii.,  8,9.)— 15. 
(Anim.  Marcell.,  xxi.,  12.— Liv.,  xxiv.,  34.- Appian,  Mitm.,  73. 
—Boll  Civ.,  v.,  106.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,  40.) 
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VI.  The  words  ndpycc  and  turns  are  apf*^t  te 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  column.'  '  ^H. 
AsxY,  Grebk,  p.  101.) 

TUTE'LA.     (Vtrf.ToTCR.) 

TUTET^iE  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Tutob,  p.  1030.) 

TUTOR,  The  difference  between  a  tutor  «tid 
tutela,  and  curator  and  curatela,  is  explained  io  iL«> 
article  Curator. 

A  tutor  derived  his  name  a  "  tuendo"  from  pro- 
tecting another  {quasi  tuiior).  His  power  and  cffice 
were  **tutelat"  which  is  thus  defined  by  SenioE 
Sulpicius  :'  "  Tutela  est  vis  ae  potesfas  in  capki  Itbe- 
ro  ad  luendum  eum  qui  propter  <ttaUm  suarim  {sua] 
sponte  se  defendere  nequit  jure  civili  data  ac  perm^sa.''* 
AAer  the  word  "suam"  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Rudorff  that  something  like  what  follows  has  been 
omitted  by  the  copyists:  **eamve  qute  propter  sex- 
urn^"  a  conjecture  which  seems  very  probable.  The 
word  tutela  implies,  of  course,  the  existence  of  an 
object,  and  hence  tutela  expresses  both  the  su?os 
of  the  tutor  and  that  of  the  person  who  was  in  tu- 
tela. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
{genera)  of  tutela,  the  jurists  differed.  Some  made 
five  genera,  as  Quintus  Mucins ;  others  three,  as 
Servius  Sulpicius ;  and  others  two,  as  Labeo,  The 
most  convenient  division  is  into  two  genera,  the  to- 
tela  of  Imphberes  {pupilli^  pupilla),  and  the  tutela 
of  women. 

Every  paterfamilias  had  power  to  appoint  by  tes- 
tament a  tutor  for  his  children  who  were  tn  his 
power :  if  tbey  were  males,  only  in  c^se  they  were 
impuberes ;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  case  they 
were  marriageable  {nubiles),  tliat  is,  above  tweire 
years  of  age.  Therefore,  if  a  tutor  was  aDpointr^d 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  from  the  tutela  on  at- 
taining  puberty  (fourteen  years  of  age),  hiu  tke 
female  still  continued  in  tutela,  unless  she  was  re- 
leased from  it  by  the  jus  liberonim  under  the  Ici 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppsa.  A  man  could  only  appoint 
a  tutor  for  his  grandchildren  in  case  they  would 
not,  upon  his  death,  come  into  the  power  of  their 
father.  A  father  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  postumi. 
provided  they  would  have  been  in  his  power  if 
they  had  been  bom  in  his  lifetime.  A  man  could 
appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  raanu,  and  for  hif 
daughter-in-law  {nurus)  who  was  in  the  manus  of 
his  son.  The  usual  form  of  appointing  a  tutor  was 
this  :  **  Lucium  Titium  liberis  meis  tutorem  V"  A 
man  could  also  give  his  wife  in  manu  the  power  of 
choosing  a  tutor  {luloris  optio) ;  and  the  optio  might 
be  either  plena  or  angusta.  She  who  had  the  plena 
optio  might  choose  (and  consequently  change)  hei 
tutor  any  number  uf  times ;  she  who  had  the  an- 
gusta optio  was  limited  in  her  choice  to  the  number 
of  times  which  the  testator  had  fixed.    (Kii.TB»- 

TAMBNTUM.) 

The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  will  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  The 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentary  tutor  it 
that  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  being  appointed  by  the 
will  of  Ancus,'  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  thii 
much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  appointing  a  taun 
by  will  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of 
their  oldest  legal  institutions.  The  nearest  kins- 
men were  usually  appointed  tntores ;  and  if  a  testa- 
tor passed  over  such,  it  was  a  refiection  on  their 
character,*  that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator 
himself  was  a  man  in  good  repute.  Persons  named 
and  appointed  tutores  by  a  will  were  tutores  daiivi ; 
those  who  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  by  a 
will  were  tutores  optivi.* 

1.  (Gell.,  X.,  9.  —  Cato,  Dc  Re  Milil.  *p.  Fesi.,  a.  t.  Sem 
prtciiurii,  p.  344,  Miiller.—  Eastath.  ad  Horn  ,  IL,  xii.,  43.)  —t 
(Dig.  26,  tit.  1,  8.  1.)— 3.  (Lir.,  i.,  34.)— 4.  (CiC.  Pn»  T.  ScxM 
52.)-5.  (Gaiua,  i.,  154.) 


TUTOR. 


lUTOF. 


If  the  testator  appointed  no  tator  by  his  will,  the 
ittela  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  near- 
etii  agnati,  and  such  tutores  were  called  legitimi. 
The  nearest  agnati  were  also  the  heredes  in  case 
of  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  testator  dying  in- 
:^tate  and  without  issue,  and  the  tutela  was,  there- 
fore, a  right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a  duty 
imposed  on  them.  Persius'  alludes  to  the  claim  of 
tUe  tutor  as  heres  to  his  popillus.  A  son  who  was 
pnbes  w<is  the  legitimus  tutor  of  a  son  who  was  im- 
pubes ;  and  if  there  was  no  son  who  was  pubes, 
the  son  who  was  impubes  had  his  father's  brother 
(jMUrutis)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  rule  applied  to 
females  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  lex  Claudia. 
If  there  were  several  agnati  in  the  same  degree, 
they  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no  agnati,  the 
tutela  belonged  to  the  gentiles,  so  long  as  the  jus 
genttliciura  was  in  force.*  The  tutela  in  which  a 
freedman  was  with  respect  to  his  patronus  was  also 
legitima ;  not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the 
words  {lex)  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from 
the  lex  as  a  consequence  (per  coruequetUiam*) ;  for 
as  the  hereditates  of  intestate  liberti  and  libertae 
belonged  to  the  patronus,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
tutela  belonged  to  him  also,  since  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles allowed  the  same  persons  to  be  tutors  in  the 
case  of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they  gave  the  heredi- 
tas  in  case  there  was  no  suus  heres.* 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  the  parent  or  coemptionator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came his  tutor  fiduciarius  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
freedman  and  patron.*  ( Vid.  Kmancipatio,  Fiducia.) 

If  an  impubes  had  neither  a  tutor  dativus  nor  le- 
gitimus, he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  lex  Atilia,  by  the  prstor  ur- 
banus  and  the  major  part  of  the  tribuni  plebis ;  in 
the  provinces,  in  such  cases,  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  proesides  under  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Titia.  ( Vid.  Julia  Lbx  et  Titia.)  If  a  tutor 
was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condicione 
or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under  these 
leges  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken  effect 
or  the  day  had  not  arrived :  and  even  when  a  tutor 
had  been  appointed  absolutely  (pure),  a  tutor  might 
be  given  under  these  leges  so  long  as  there  was  no 
heres ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor  ceased  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  testament,  that  is, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to  take  the  hereditas. 
If  a  tutor  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  a  tutor  was 
also  given  under  these  leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased 
to  be  tutor  as  soon  as  the  original  tutor  returned 
from  captivity,  for  he  recovered  his  tutela  jure  post- 
liminii. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Atilia,  tutors  were 
given  by  the  pretor  in  other  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  pr»tor  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between  a 
tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could  not 
give  the  necessary  authority  (auctoritas)  to  the  acts 
of  those  whose  tutor  he  was  in  a  matter  in  which 
his  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other  cases  in 
which  a  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by  Ulpian.* 

Ulpian's  division  of  tutores  is  into  legitimi,  sena- 
tua  consultis  constituti,  moribus  introducti.  His 
legitimi  tutores  comprehend  aU  those  who  become 
tutores  by  virtue  of  any  lex,  and  specially  by  the 
Twelve  Tables :  accordingly,  it  comprises  tutores 
in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed  by  testa- 
ment, for  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  tutores  appointed  under  any  other  lex,  as 
che  Atilia.  Various  senatus  consulta  declared  in 
what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed :  thus  the 


1.  (ii.,  IS.)  — 3.  (Compere  Gains,  itt.,  17,  and  i.,  164.)  — 3. 
(irip..  Fia^.,  tit.  11. )— 4.  (CaiQs,  i.,  165.)->5  (Compare  Gains, 
•     IM.  with  Uip  ,  Fraff.,  tit.  11,  n.  5.)— 6.  (Frafr.,  tit.  li.) 


lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (Papia  et  Puppet/ 
enacted  that  the  preetor  should  appoint  a  tutor  for  a 
woman  or  a  yirgin,  who  was  required  to  marry  by 
this  law,  "  ad  dotem  dandam,  dicendam,  promitterf 
damve,^*  if  her  legitimus  tutor  was  himself  a  pupil- 
Ins  :  a  senatus  consultum  extended  the  provision  to 
the  provinces,  and  enacted  that  in  such  case  the 
presides  should  appoint  a  tutor,  and  also  that,  if  a 
tutor  was  mutus  or  furiosus,  another  should  be  a|^ 
pointed  for  the  purposes  of  the  lex  The  case 
above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being  given  in  the  case 
of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and  his  ward,  is  the 
case  of  a  tutor  moribus  datus.  In  the  imperial  pe» 
riod,  from  the  time  of  Claudius,  tutores  extra  ordi- 
nem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls  also. 

Only  those  could  be  tutores  who  were  sui  juris, 
a  rule  which  excluded  women  among  other  persons 
A  person  could  not  be  named  tutor  in  a  testament 
unless  be  had  the  testamentifactio  with  the  testa- 
tor, a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  as  peregrini. 
The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by  the  lex  Junia.' 
Many  persons  who  were  competent  to  be  tutores 
might  excuse  themselves  from  taking  the  office  -, 
these  grounds  of  excuse  (exeusationes)  were,  among 
others,  age,  absence,  the  being  already  tutor  in 
other  cases,  the  holding  of  particular  offices,  and 
other  grounds,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Vaticana.* 

The  power  of  the  tutor  was  over  the  property, 
not  the  person  of  the  pupillus ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  gives  or  confirms  to  a 
testator  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  uses 
the  phrase,  Uti  legaant  super  pecunia  tittelave  stta 
reit  that  is,  the  tutela  of  the  property.  It  might  hap- 
pen that  the  tutores,  from  their  nearness  of  blood 
and  other  causes,  might  haye  the  guardianship  of 
the  impubes  *,  but  then  the  protection  of  the  proper 
ty  of  the  impubes  was  the  special  office  of  the  tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  survived  (custodia  nuUrum}).  In  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Livy,«  where  the  mother  and  the  tutores 
could  not  agree  about  the  marriage  of  the  mother's 
daughter,  the  magistratus  decided  in  favour  of  the 
mother's  power  (secundum  parentis  arbitrium). 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  act  by  which  he  diminish 
ed  his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was  a 
party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupillus,  if 
it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently,  a  pupillus 
could  contract  obligationes  which  were  for  his  ad- 
vantage without  his  tutor.*  The  tutor's  office  was 
"  ncgolia  gercre  et  auctoritaiem  interponere.*^*  The 
negotiorum  gestio,  in  which  the  tutor  acted  alone, 
took  place  when  the  pupillus  was  an  infans,  or  ab- 
sent, or  furiosus  :  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  property,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  pupillus  was  no  longer 
infans,  he  could  do  various  acts  with  the  auctoritas 
of  his  tutor :  the  auctoritas  was -the  consent  of  the 
tutor  to  the  act  of  the  pupillus,  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  render  it  a  legal  act.  Thus  it  was 
a  rule  of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupillus 
could  alienate  a  res  mancipi  without  the  auctoritas 
of  a  tutor :  a  woman  could  alienate  a  res  nee  man- 
cipi without  such  consent,  but  a  pupillus  could  not.^ 
The  incapacity  of  the  pupillus  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  instance :  if  his  debtor  paid  a  debt  to  the 
pupillus,  the  money  became  the  property  of  the 
pupillus,  but  the  debtor  was  not  released,  because 
a  pupillus  could  not  release  any  duty  that  was  duo 
to  himself  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  foi 
he  could  alienate  nothing  without  such  auctoritas, 
and  to  release  his  debtor  was  equivalent  to  parting 
with  a  right.    Still,  if  the  money  really  became  a 

1.  (Gaius,  i..  23.)- 2.  (123-247.) -3.  (Hot.,  Kp.,  i.,  1,  22.)-4 
(iv.,  «.)— 5.  (Gaius,  iii.,  I07.»  -6.  (Ulf  Frag.,  tit.  11,  a.  fa.)  - 
7.  (Gaias,  ii.,  80.) 
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pan  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus,  or,  as  \i  was 
exprv^ssed  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Rp- 
man  la^,  si  ex  ea  pecunia  locupletior  foetus  sit^  and 
he  afterward  sued  for  it,  the  dehtor  might  answer 
his  demand  by  an  exceptio  doli  mali.^  The  sutyject 
of  the  incapacity  of  impuberes,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  is  farther  ex- 
plained in  the  anicles  Impubbs  and  Infans. 

The  tutela  was  terminated  by  the  death  or  capi- 
tis diminutio  maxuva  and  media  of  the  tutor.  The 
case  of  a  tutor  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy 
has  been  stated.'  A  legitimus  tutor  became  dis- 
qualified to  be  tutor  legitimus  if  he  sustained  a  capi- 
tis diminutio  minima,  which  was  the  case  if  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  adopted  ;^  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  a  testamentary  tutor.  The  tutela  ceased 
by  the  death  of  the  pupillus  or  pupilla,  or  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  the  pupilla  coming 
in  manum  viri.  It  also  ceased  when  the  pupillus 
or  pupilla  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  which  in  the 
male  sex  was  fourteen,  and  in  the  female  was 
twelve.  ( Vid.  Impubks.)  The  tutela  ceased  by  the 
abdicatio  of  the  testamentary  tutor,  that  is,  when 
he  declared  "  noUc  se  tiUorem  esse.^*  The  tutor  legit- 
UDUS  could  not  get  rid  of  the  tutela  in  this  manner, 
but  he  could  effect  it  by  in  jure  cessio,  a  privilege 
which  the  testamentary  tutor  had  not.  The  person 
to  whom  the  tutela  was  thus  transferred  was  called 
cessicius  tutor.  If  the  cessicius  tutor  died,  or  sus- 
tained a  capitis  diminutio,  or  transferred  the  tutela 
to  another.by  the  in  jure  cessio,  the  tutela  reverted 
to  the  legitinms  tutor.  If  the  legitimus  tutor  died, 
or  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  the  cessicia  be- 
came extinguished.  Ulpian  adds,^  "as  to  what 
concerns  adgnati,  there  is  now  no  cessicia  tutela, 
for  it  was  only  permitted  to  transfer  by  the  in  jure 
:essio  the  tutela  of  females,  and  the  legitima  tutela 
of  females  was  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Claudia, 
except  the  tutela  patronorum."  The  power  of  the 
legitimus  tutor  to  transfer  the  tutela  is  explained 
when  we  consider  what  was  his  relation  to  the  fe- 
msile,    (Vid,  Testahbntum.) 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  was  terminated  when  he 
v^as  removed  from  the  tutela  as  suspcctus,  or  when 
his  excusatio  was  allowed  to  be  justa ;  hut  in  both 
of  these  cases  a  new  tutor  would  be  necessary.^ 

The  tutor,  as  already  observed,  might  be  removed 
from  his  office  if  he  was  misconducting  himself: 
this  was  effected  by  the  accusatio  suspecti,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables. • 

The  Twelve  Tables  also  gave  the  pupillus  an 
action  against  the  tutor  in  respect  of  any  misman- 
agement of  his  property,  and  if  he  made  out  his 
case,  he  was  entitled  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
injury  done  to  his  property.  This  appears  to  be  the 
action  which  in  the  Pandect  is  called  rationibus  dis- 
trahendis,  for  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  between 
the  tutor  and  his  pupillus.  There  was  also  the  ju- 
dicium tutelee,  which  comprehended  the  actio  tutelse 
directa  and  contraria,  and,  like  the  actio  distrahendis 
rationibus,  could  only  be  brought  when  the  tutela 
was  ended.  The  actio  tutele  directa  was  for  a 
general  account  of  the  property  managed  by  the  tu- 
tor, and  for  its  delivery  to  the  pupillus,  now  become 
puhcs.  The  tutor  was  answerable  not  only  for  loss 
throug)  dolus  malus,  but  for  loss  occasioned  by 
want  oJ'  proper  care.  This  was  an  action  bona 
tidei,  and,  consequently,  in  incertum.^  If  the  tutor 
was  condemned  in  such  a  judicium,  the  conse- 
quence was  infamia.  {Vid.  Ikpamia.)  The  tutor 
was  entitled  to  all  proper  allowances  in  respect  of 
what  he  had  expended  or  done  during  his  manage- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  pupillus.   The  tutor  had 
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the  actio  tutelae  contraria  against  the  pupiU.8  tji 
all  his  proper  costs  and  expenses ;  and  he  mighi 
have  also  a  calumnise  judicium,  in  case  he  could 
show  that  the  pupillus  had  brought  an  action  againitt 
him  from  malicious  motives. 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  management  of  the 
property  of  a  pupillus  or  of  a  pcrs  >n  who  was  io 
curatione,  the  praetor  required  the  tutor  or  ccratof 
to  give  security ;  but  no  .security  was  required  firoiD 
,  testamentary  tutores,  because  they  had  been  select- 
'  ed  by  the  testator ;  nor,  generally,  from  curatores 
;  appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  presses,  for  the; 
'  were  appointed  as  being  lit  persons.* 
I     The  tutela  of  women  who  are  puberes  requires 
a  separate  consideration,  in  which  it  will  not  b< 
possible  to  avoid  some  little  repetition. 
I     It  was  an  old  rule  of  Roman  law  that  a  woman 
!  could  do  nothing  ^^sinc  auctore,''  that  is,  without  a 
I  tutor  to  give  to  her  acts  a  complete  legal  character.' 
•  The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  given  by  Cicero,*  by 
I  Ulpian,*  and  by  Gains  ;*  but  Gams  considers  the 
I  usual  reasons  as  to  the  rule  being  founded  on  the 
I  inferiority  of  the  sex  as  unsatisfactory  ;  for  wonoen 
I  who  are  puberes  {perfects  ataiis)  manage  their  own 
I  affairs,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  tutor  must  intorpiisc 
I  his  auctoritas  (dicis  causa),  and  frequently  he  is  com- 
;  pelled  to  give  his  auctoritas  by  the  praetor.'    Ulpian 
also  observes :^  "in  the  case  of pupilli  and  pupiUs, 
I  tutores  both  manage  their  affairs  and  give  their 
auctoritas  {et  ncgotia  gerunt  et  auctoritaJcm  inter- 
ponunt) ;  but  the  tutores  of  women  (mulieres,  thai 
is,  women  who  are  puberes)  only  give  their  auctori- 
tas."   There  were  other  cases,  also,  in  which  the 
capacity  of  a  mulier  was  greater  than  that  of  a  pu- 
pillus or  pupilla.    The  object  of  this  rule  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  re£triction  ou  the  testa- 
mentary power  of  women,  for  her  agnati,  who  were 
a  woman's  legitimi  tutores,  were  interested  in  pre- 
venting the  alienation  of  her  property. 

A  mulier  might  have  a  tutor  appointed  by  her 
father's  testament,  or  by  the  testament  of  her  hus- 
band, in  whose  hand  she  was.  She  might  also  re- 
ceive from  her  husband's  will  the  lutoris  optio. 
Women  who  had  no  testamentary  tutor  were  in 
the  tutela  of  their  agnati,  until  this  rule  of  law  was 
repealed  by  a  lex  Claudia,  which  Gains*  illustraies 
as  follows:  '* a  masculus  impubes  has  his  fiater 
pubes  or  his  patruus  for  his  tutor;  but  wometi 
Ifamina)  cannot  have  such  a  tutor."  This  old  tu 
tela  of  the  Twelve  Tables  {legitima  tutela)  and  thai 
of  manumissores  {palronorum  tiUela)  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  in  jure  cessio,  while  that  of  popilh 
could  not,  "  being,"  as  Gains  observes,  **  not  oner- 
ous, for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of  puberty."' 
But,  as  already  suggested,  there  were  other  reasons 
why  the  agnati  could  part  with  the  tutela,  which  in 
the  case  of  patroni  are  obvious.  The  tutela  of 
patron!  was  not  included  within  the  lex  Claudia. 
The  tutela  fiduciaria  was  apparently  a  device  of  the 
lawyers  for  releasing  a  woman  from  the  tutela  legit 
ima,*  though  it  seems  to  have  been  retained  alter 
the  passing  of  the  lex  Claudia,  as  a  general  mode 
by  which  a  woman  changed  her  tutor."  To  effect 
this,  the  woman  made  a  ^^  coemptto  fiducia  causa ;"' 
she  was  then  remancipated  by  the  coemptionator 
to  some  person  of  her  own  choise:  this  persoo 
manumitted  her  vindicta,  and  thus  became  her  tutor 
fiduciarius.  Thus  the  woman  passed  from  her  own 
familia  to  another,  and  her  agnati  lost  all  claims 
upon  her  property,  and  her  tutor  fiduciarius  might 
be  compelled  by  the  praetor  to  give  his  auctoritas  tc 
her  acts." 
A  tutor  dalivus  was  given  to  women  under  the 
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lex  Atilia  w  en  there  was  no  tator,  and  in  other 
cases  which  have  been  already  mentioned.*  The 
▼estal  Tirgiiis  were  exempt  from  all  tutela ;  and 
both  ingenue  and  libcrtinie  were  exempted  from 
tutela  by  the  jus  liberoruro.*  The  tutela  of  faemine 
was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  tutor  or  that 
of  the  woman,  and  by  her  acquiring  the  jus  liber- 
orum,  either  by  bearing  children  or  from  the  impe- 
riiU  favour,  llie  abdicatto  of  the  tutor  and  the  in 
:ure  ce&sio  (so  long  as  the  in  juro  cessio  was  in 
use)  merely  effected  a  change  of  tutor. 

Mulieres  diffored  from  pupilli  and  pupillae  in  hav- 
ing a  capacity  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  only  re- 
Juiring  in  certain  cases  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor, 
f  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  patroni 
or  parentcs,  the  tutores  could  not  be  compelled,  ex- 
cept in  certain  very  special  cases,  to  give  their  auc- 
toritas to  acts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of  the 
woman's  property,  or  to  diminish  it  before  it  might 
come  to  their  hands.*  Other  tutores  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  The  special  cases 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  required 
were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  *'  lege,"  or  in  a  legit- 
iiTium  judicium,  if  she  was  going  to  bind  herself  by 
a  contract,  if  she  was  doing  any  civil  act,  or  per- 
mitting her  freedwoman  to  be  in  contubernium  with 
the  slave  of  another  person,  or  alienating  a  res  man- 
cipi.  Among  civil  acts  {eivilia  negotia)  was  the 
making  of  a  testament,  the  rules  as  to  which  are 
stated  in  the  article  Testahentum.  Libertoe  could 
not  make  a  will  without  the  consent  of  their  pa- 
troni, for  the  will  was  an  act  which  depriVed  the 
patron  of  his  rights*  as  being  a  legitimus  tutor. 
Gaiu3  mentions  a  rescript  of  Antoninus,  by  which 
those  who  claimed  the  bonorum  possessio  secundum 
tabulas  non  jure  factas  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  it  ab  intestato.  He 
idds,  this  rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of 
males,  and  also  of  foeminie  who  had  not  performed 
tiie  ceremony  of  mancipatio  or  nuncupatio ;  but  he 
does  not  de^aJ?  wlr.s^her  it  applies  to  the  testaments 
.>f  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ; 
and  by  tutor  he  means  not  those  who  exercised  the 
legitima  tutela  of  parents  or  patroni,  but  tutors  of 
the  other  kind  {alteriut  generit*)^  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fair 
conclusion,  however,  that  a  woman's  will  made 
without  the  auctoritas  of  such  tutores  ought  to  be 
valid  under  the  rescript. 

A  payment  made  to  a  mulier  was  a  release  to  the 
jebtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  res  nee  man- 
tsipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  if,  however, 
)he  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  affected  to  re- 
tease  the  debtor  by  acceptilatio,  this  was  not  a  valid 
release  to  him.'  She  could  not  manumit  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  ^  Gaius*  states  that  no 
alienation  of  a  res  mancipi  by  a  mulier  in  agnato- 
rum  tutela  was  valid  unless  it  was  delivered  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  which  he  expresses  by 
saymg  that  her  res  mancipi  could  not  otherwise  be 
the  object  of  usucapion,  and  that  this  was  a  provis- 
ion of  the  Twelve  Tables.*  In  other  cases,  if  a 
res  mancipi  was  transferred  by  tradition,. the  pur- 
chaser acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  usu- 
capion {vid.  UsucAPio) ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  wom- 
an's res  mancipi,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
required  in  order  that  usucapion  might  be  effected. 
In  another  passage^*  Gains  observes  that  a  woman 
cannot  alienate  her  res  mancipi  without  the  auc- 
toritas of  her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal 
act  of  mancipatio  is  null  without  his  auctoritas ; 
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and  such  act  could  not  operate  as  a  traditio  for  wani 
of  his  auctoritas.  as  appears  from  the  other  passage. 
The  passage  of  Cicero*  is  in  accordance  with  Gaius ; 
but  another*  is  expressed  so  vaguely,  that,  though 
the  explanation  is  generally  supposed  to  be  clear, 
it  seems  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  it  can  be  rightly 
understood.  The  possibility  of  usucapion,  when 
there  was  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor,  appears  from 
Oaius ;  but  it  does  not  appear  why  Cicero  shouln 
deny,  generally,  the  possibility  of  usucapion  of  a 
woman's  property  when  she  was  in  legitima  tu- 
tela. The  passage,  however,  is  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble on  the  supposition  of  there  having  been  a  trans- 
fer without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  and  on  the 
farther  supposition  of  Cicero  thinking  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  state  the  particular  facts  of  a  case  which  must 
have  been  known  to  Atticus.* 

The  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  not  required  in  the 
case  of  any  obligatio  by  which  the  woman's  condi- 
tion was  improved,  but  it  was  necessary  in  cases 
where  the  woman  became  bound*  If  the  woman 
wished  to  promise  a  dos,  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor 
was  necessary.*  By  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  woman 
was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  a  pupillus,  she  might 
apply  to  the  pretor  urbanus  for  a  tutor  who  should 
give  the  necessary  auctoritas  in  the  case  of  a  dus 
constituenda.^  As  a  woman  could  alienate  res  nee 
mancipi  without  the  consent  of  a  tutor,  she  could 
contract  an  obligation  by  lending  money,  for  by  tle- 
livcry  the  money  became  the  property  of  the  ru 
ceiver.  A  senatus  consultum  allowed  a  woman  lu 
apply  for  a  tutor  in  the  absence  of  her  tutor,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  a  patronus  ;  if  he  was  a  pairo^- 
nus,  the  woman  could  only  apply  for  a  tutor  m  '.i  • 
der  to  have  his  auctoritas  for  taking  possession  ci  ai 
hereditas  (ad  heredtlaiem  adaindam)  or  conrra'  tin^f 
a  marriage. 

The  tutela  of  a  woman  was  terminated  by  il:< 
death  of  the  tutor  or  that  of  the  woman  ;  by  a 
marriage,  by  which  she  came  in  manum  viri ;  by  the 
privilege  of  children  (jus  liberorum) ;  by  abdicatio, 
and  also  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  so  long  as  the  agtia- 
torum  tutela  was  in  use:  but  in  these  last  two 
cases  there  was  only  a  change  of  tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  against  her  tu- 
tor in  respect  of  his  tutela,  for  he  had  not  the  ne- 
gotiorum  gestio,  but  only  interposed  his  auctoritas.' 

(The  most  recent  and  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  Roman  tutela  is  said  to  be  by  Kudorff,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  appears  to  be  given  by  llein,  Da» 
Rom.  Privatrccht,  p.  239,  Ac,  Dig.  26  and  27). 

TU'TULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of  hair 
on  a  woman's  head.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  lloman  ladies  to  have  this  part  of  the  hair  dress- 
ed in  the  prevailing  fashion,  whence  we  read  in  an 
inscription  of  an  ornatrix  a  tuhdo*  Sometimes  the 
hair  was  piled  up  to  an  enormous  height.**  The 
tutulus  seems  to  have  resembled  very  much  the 
Greek  K6pvfi6oc^  of  which  a  representation  is  given 
in  the  woodcut  on  p.  314. 

The  flaminica  always  wore  a  tutulus,  which  was 
formed  by  having  the  hair  plaited  up  with  a  purple 
band  in  a  conical  form." 

TWELVE  TABLES.  In  the  year  B  C.  462,  the 
tribune  C.  Terentillus  Arsa  proposed  a  rogation 
that  five  men  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  set  of  laws  to  limit  the  imperiiim  of 
the  consuls.  ^  *  The  patricians  opposed  the  measure, 
but  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  tribunes  in  the 
following  year  with  some  modifications :  the  new 
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*i)j^tiOti  proposed  that  ten  men  should  be  appointed 
{iegum  Uuores)  from  the  piebs  and  the  patricii,  who 
M  ere  to  make  laws  fur  the  advantage  of  both  ranks, 
and  for  the  "  equalizing  of  liberty,"  a  phrase  the 
'mport  of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  disputes  between  the  two  ranks.^  Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,'  in  the  year  B.C.  464  the  sen- 
ate assented  to  a  plebiscitum,  pursuant  to  which 
commissioners  were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  the 
Greek  cities  gonerally,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
sicquainted  with  their  laws.  Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  fur  the  purpose.  On  the  return  of 
the  commissioners,  B.C.  452,  it  was  agreed  that 
persons  should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  code  of 
laws  (decemviri  legibus  scribundis),  but  they  were 
to  be  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  should  be  re- 
spected by  the  decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  laws.* 
In  the  following  year  (B.C.  451)  the  decemviri 
were  appointed  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  du- 
ring the  time  of  their  office  no  other  magistratus 
were  chosen.  The  body  consisted  of  ten  patricians, 
including  the  three  commissioners  who  had  been 
sent  abroad ;  Appius  Claudius,  consul  designatus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  body.  The  Ten  took  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  turn,  and  the  insignia  of 
office  were  only  used  by  him  who  for  the  time  be- 
ing directed  the  administration.*  Ten  tables  of 
laws  were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  afler  be- 
ing approved  by  the  senate,  were  confirmed  by  the 
comitia  centuriata.  As  it  was  considered  that 
some  farther  laws  were  wanted,  decemviri  were 
again  elected  B.C.  450,  consisting  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  his  friends ;  but  the  second  body  of  decem- 
viri comprised  three  plebeians,  according  to  Dionys- 
ius,*  but  Livy*  speaks  only  of  patricians.  Two 
more  tables  were  added  by  these  decemviri,  which 
Cicero^  calls  *■*'  Dua  tabula  iniquarum  legvm."  The 
provision  which  allowed  no  connubium  between  the 
patres  and  the  plebs  is  referred  to  the  eleventh 
table."  The  whole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  afler  the  downfall  of  the  decemviri,  B.C. 
449.*  This,  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  code,  re- 
mained also  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  thou- 
sand years,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  The 
Twelve  Tables  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  wri- 
ters under  a  great  variety  of  names :  Leges  Decem- 
vjrales.  Lex  Decemviralis,  Leges  XII.,  Lex  XIL 
Tabularum  or  Duodecim,  and  sometimes  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  leges  and  lex  sim- 
ply, as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  laws  were  cut  on  bronze  tablets  and  put  up 
m  a  pu  blic  place.  ^  ^  Pomponius^  ^  states  that  the  first 
Ten  Tables  were  on  ivory  {tabula  cborect) :  a  note 
uf  Zimmern^'  contains  references  to  various  author- 
ities which  treat  of  this  disputed  matter.  Afler  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  tables.  ^^  It  is  not  said  that  there 
had  been  two  or  more  original  copies,  though,  if  the 
custom  of  placing  laws  in  the  asrarium  was  then 
in  use»  there  may  have  been  two  copies  at  least. 
But  whether  there  was  only  one  copy,  or  whether 
thai  was  found  aller  the  conflagration,  the  twelve 
were  in  some  way  restored,  and  the  Romans  of  the 
dge  of  Cicero  had  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
:neness  of  the  collection  which  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  has  been  a 
fruitful  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modern 
historians  and  jurists,  who  have  oilen  handled  the 


1.  (Liv.,ii.,  lO.-Dioaya.,  x.,3.>  — 2.  (x.,  58,  62.)  —  3.  (Lir., 
lii.,  3-2,  <kc.)— 4.  (Lir.,  iii.,33.)  — 5.  (x.,  58.)— 6.  (ir.,3.)— 7. 
(De  Rep.,  ii.,37.)— 8.  (Dirksen,  Uebers.,  Ac,  p.  740.)— 9.  (Liv., 
ui.,  54,  57.)— 10.  (Liv.,  iji.,57.  — Diod.,  xii.,  56.)  — 11.  (Diy.  1, 
lit  2,  8. 2,  ^  4.)— 12.  (Oeach.  deji  Rdm.  PrivatrecbU,  i.,  101.)— 
13  rUv.,  vi.,  1.) 
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subject  in  tne  moat  uncritical  manner,  and  with  v^ 
ter  disregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  tlie  miasMNi 
to  the  Greek  cities,  the  fact  rests  on  as  much  and 
as  good  evidence  as  most  other  fact^  of  tlie  oame 
age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable,  though 
we  do  not  know  what  the  commissioners  brought 
back  with  them.  It  is  farther  said  that  HemMido- 
rus,  an  Ephesian  exile,  aided  the  decemviri  in  draw- 
ing  up  the  Twelve  Tables,  though  his  assistance 
would  probably  be  confined  to  the  interpretation  o2 
Greek  laws,  as  it  has  been  suggested.^  This  tradi- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  a  statue  having 
been  erected  in  the  comitium  at  Rome  in  memory 
of  Hermodorus ;  but  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  ol 
PUny.» 

The  Twelve  Tables  contained  matters  relaUng 
both  to  the  jus  publicum  and  the  jus  privatoiu 
{fons  publici  privalique  juris*).  The  jus  pablicum 
underwent  great  changes  in  the  course  of  yeaia» 
but  the  jus  privatum  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contin- 
ued to  be  the.  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  state. 
Cicero  speaks  of  learning  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  {ut  carmen  neccssarium)  when  a  boy  ;*  but 
he  adds  that  this  practice  had  fallen  into  disuse 
when  he  wrote,  the  Edict  having  then  become  ol 
more  importance.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Twelve  Tables  wen; 
ever  formally  repealed,  but  that  the  jus  pretonim 
grew  up  by  the  side  of  them,  and  mitigated  their 
rigour.  There  is,  indeed,  an  instance  in  which  pun- 
itive legislation  interfered  with  them,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  legis  actionis ;  but  the  Twelve  Tables 
themselves  were  never  repealed.  The  Roman  wri- 
ters speak  in  high  terms  of  the  precision  of  the 
enactments  contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  \ad  oi 
the  propriety  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
expressed.*  That  many  of  their  provisions  should 
have  become  obscure  ir.  the  course  of  time,  owing 
to  the  change  which  lan^age  undergoes,  is  notL'ng 
surprising  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  strictness  ol 
the  old  law  should  oflen  have  seemed  unnecessa- 
rily harsh  in  a  later  age.*  So  ^ar  as  we  can  form  a 
judgment  by  the  few  fragments  which  remain,  the 
enactments  were  expressed  with  great  brevity  and 
archaic  simplicity. 

Sextus  iElius  Petus  Catus,  in  his  Trpartita,  com- 
mented on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  work  exist- 
ed in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  {Vid.  Ju'^.^i.iakvu,) 
Antistius  Labeo  also  wrote  a  conmient  on  the  Ta- 
bles, which  is  mentioned  several  times  by  GelJiiis.' 
Gains  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Tables  in  six 
books  {ad  legem  xii.  tabularum^  twenty  fragments  ol 
which  are  contained  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  by 
Hommelius  in  his  Palingenesia.*  There  were  also 
other  commentaries  or  explanations  of  the  laws  oi 
the  Twelve  Tables.* 

The  notion  which  has  sometimes  been  entertaia- 
ed,  that  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  body  cj 
rules  of  law  entirely  new,  is  not  supported  by  ai^ 
evidence,  and  is  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  knou 
of  them  and  of  Roman  institutions.  It  is  more  rea 
sonable  to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a  written  furm 
a  large  body  of  customary  law,  which  w*oald  be  an 
obvious  benefit  to  the  plebeians,  inasmuch  as  the 
patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law.  One  ol 
the  last  two  tables  contained  a  provision  which  al- 
lowed no  connubium  between  pathcians  and  plebe- 
ians ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  a  new 
rule  of  law  or  a  confirmation  of  an  old  rule.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  supposition ;  but  in 
either  case  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  oh- 


1.  (Streb.,  p.  042,  Cauab.— Pompou.,  De  Orif  Jar:«.  Dig.  1 
tit.  2,  8.  2,  <t  4.)  —  2.  (H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  5.)  —3.  (I.iv.,  iii ,  34  )  —4 
(Ue  Leg.,  ii., 4, 23.)— 5.  (Cic-,  De  Rep.,  iv.,  8.— Di  ^t , xii ,  IS 
—  6.  (GelU,  xvi.,  10.)— 7.  (i.,  12;  vii.,  1^.)— 8  (:.,  117)  -• 
(Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.  Hi.) 


TYMPANUM 


VALERLE  LEGES. 


i6ct8  of  this  legislation  to  put  the  two  claasef*  on 
the  same  footini^-.  Modern  ^Titers  often  speak  in- 
accurately of  the  decemyiral  legislation,  and  of  the 
lecemTiri  as  enacting  laws,  as  if  the  decemviri  had 
exercised  sovereign  power ;  but  they  did  not  even 
affect  to  legislate  absolutely,  for  the  Ten  Tables 
were  confirmed  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  or  the 
sovereign  people,  or,  as  Niebuhr  expresses  it, ''  when 
the  decemviri  had  satisfied  every  objection  they 
ieemed  reasonable,  and  their  work  was  approved 
>y  the  senate,  they  brought  it  before  the  centuries, 
whose  assent  was  ratified  by  the  curies,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sano- 
ttoo  of  happy  auspices. "  ^  The  two  new  tables  were 
confirmed  in  the  same  way,  as  we  may  safely  con- 
clude from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.*  It 
makes  no  difiference  that  the  soviereign  people  did  not 
vote  on  the  several  laws  included  in  the  Tables : 
such  a  mode  of  legislation  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable, and,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conform- 
able to  the  usage  of  ancient  commonwealths.  How 
far  the  decemviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or 
otherwise,  to  carry  such  particular  measures  as 
they  wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  different 
question  :  but  in  form  their  so-called  legislation  was 
confirmed,  as  a  whole,  by  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the 
Roman  people,  and  consequently  the  decemviri  are 
improperly  called  legislators :  they  might  be  called 
code-makers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  im- 
bodying  of  the  customary  law  in  writing,  to  admit 
that  many  provisions  were  also  introduced  from  the 
laws  of  other  states.  Indeed,  where  the  Roman 
law  was  imperfect,  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
rhe  defects  would  bo  by  adopting  the  rules  of  law 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people.  Thus  Gaius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Collegia,' 
says  that  the  members  of  collegia  may  make  what 
terms  they  please  among  themselves,  if  they  there- 
by violate  no  publica  lex;  and  he  adds,  this  lex 
seems  to  be  taken  from  one  of  Solon's,  which  he 
quotes.  And  in  another  passage,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  actio  tinium  regundorum,*  he  refers  to  a 
law  of  Solon  as  the  source  of  certain  rules  as  to 
boundaries.  It  is  a  possible  case  that  the  Romans 
had  no  written  law  before  the  enactment  uf  the 
Twelve  Tables,  except  a  few  leges,  and,  if  this  is 
so,  the  prudence  of  applying  to  those  states  which 
had  bodies  of  written  law,  if  it  were  only  as  samples 
and  patterns  of  the  form  of  legislation,  is  obvious. 
The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  often 
oeen  collected,  but  the  most  complete  essay  on  their 
history,  and  on  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  and 
jurists,  is  by  Dirksen,  Uebersicht  der  hisherigcn  Ver- 
suche  2ur  Kritik  und  Hersiellung  de»  Tcxtes  der 
ZtDof/'Tafel-Frafrmente,  Leipzig,  1824.  Zimmern's 
Gcsckichte^  &c.,  contains  references  to  all  the  au- 
thorities on  this  subject. 

TY'MPANUM  (nj/<wai'ov),a  small  drum  carried  in 
ihe  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled  in  all  respects 
a  modern  tambourine  with  bells.  Others  presented 
a  flat,  circular  disk  on  the  upper  surface,  and  swell- 
f»A  out  beneath  like  a  kettle-drum,  a  shape  which 
Ippcars  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he  describes 
4  particular  class  of  pearls  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  QuUms  una  tantvtn  est  facieSf  et  ab  ea  rotunditaSf 
iversia  planities,  oh  id  tympania  vocantur.***  Both 
forms  are  represented  m  the  cuts  below.  That 
jpon  the  left  is  from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii,* 
that  on  the  right  from  a  fictile  vase  ;^  and  here  the 

:.  (Engl  trana.,  ii.,  813.)— 2.  (Liv.,  iii.,  37,  57.)  — 3.  (Dig. 
17,  tit  M,  s.  4.)— 4.  (Dig.  10,  tit.  1,  s.  \?^.)~-5.  (II.  N.,  ix.,  54.) 
—  6.  (MuR.  liorb.,  torn,  vii.,  tav.  37.)  —  7.  (Millin,  Peintares  de 
''%MS  AntiquM,  pi.  50.) 
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convexity  on  the  under  side  is  distinctly  seen  T}  n> 
pana  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  oxen*  or  of 
asses,'  were  beaten*  with  a  stick*  or  with  the 
hand*  (see  cuts),  and  were  much  employed  in  all 
wild,  enthusiastic  religious  rites,*  especially  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchus  and  of  Cybele,'  and  hence  Plautus* 
characteri'ices  an  effeminate  coxcomb  as  "  Machum 
malacunij  etjunnnatum^  umbraticolatHy  tr/mpanotribam.'^ 
According  to  Justin,*  they  were  used  by  the  Par- 
thians  in  war  to  give  the  signal  for  the  onset. 

2.  A  solid  wheel  without  spokes  for  heavy  wag- 
ons,** such  as  is  shown  m  the  cut  on  page  781 
These  are  to  this  day  common  in  the  rude  carts  oi 
southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  Mr.  Fellows,"  fronr 
whose  work  the  figure  below  is  copied,  found  thenc 
attached  to  the  farm  vehicles  of  Mysia.  "The 
wheels  are  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood  or  thick  planks,  gener- 
ally three,  held  together  by  an 
iron  hoop  or  tire ;  a  loud  creak- 
ing noise  is  made  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  galled  axle,"  a  sat- 
isfactory commentary  on  the 
"atridenlia  plautird"  of  Virjgil."        -^^^^^  -^^^^c- 

3.  Hence  wheels  of  various  kinds,  a  sort  of  crane 
worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising  weights,**  a  whee! 
for  drawing  water,**  a  solidtoothed  wheel  forming 
part  of  the  machinery  of  a  mill,**  and  the  like. 

4.  An  ancient  name  for  round  plates  or  chargers, 
such  as  were  afterward  called  lances  and  statcra.** 

5.  An  architectural  term,  signifying  the  fiat  sur- 
face or  space  within  a  pediment,  and  also  the  square 
panel  of  a  door.*' 

6.  A  wooden  cudgel  for  beating  malefactors,  and 
also  a  beating- post  to  which  they  were  tied  when 
flogged  ;  hence  the  Gree*c  verbs  rvfinavi^eiv  and 
unoTvfiTraviiieiv  are  formed.** 

U.  V. 

VACA'NTIA  BONA.     (Vid.  Bona  Vacantia.. 
VACATIO.     {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  102  ;  Em 

ERITI.) 

*VACCIN'IUM,  most  probably  the  Delphinium 
Ajacis^  or  larkspur.    (Vid.  Hyacinthus.) 
VADIMO'NIUM,  VAS.      {Vid.    Actio,    p.    18: 

pRiES.) 

VAGI'NA.     (Vid.  Gladius.) 

VALE'RIiE  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  consul  P. 
Valerius  Publicola,  B.C.  608,  enacted,  1.  That  who 
ever  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  royal  power 
should  be  devoted  to  the  gods,  together  with  his 
substance  ;**  and,  2.  That  whoever  was  condemned 
by  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  to  be  put  to  death, 


1.  (Orid,  Fast.,  ir.,  342.— Stat.,  Theb.,  ii..  78.)— 2.  (Phiedr., 
iii.,  20,  4.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Oclav.,  68.)— 4.  (Phadr.,  1.  o.)— 5.  (Ovid 
Met.,  iv.,  30.)— 6.  (Aristoph.,  Lysist.,  i.,  387.)— 7.  (CatulL,  \xix.\ 
»«.- Claud.,  De  Com.  Stilich.,  iii.,  365.  — Lucret..  li.,  fil8.  — 
Catull.,  Ixiii.,  8.— Virg.,  ^n.,  iz.,  610.  — Claud.,  Eatiop.,  i., 
278.— Compare  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.,  p.  630,  652.)— 8.  (True,  ii.,  7 
40.)  — 0.  (xli.,  2.)  — 10.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ir.,  444.)  — II.  (Exc.  in 
Asia  Minor,  p.  72.)  —  12.  (G«org.,  iii.,  536.)  — 13.  (Lucret.,  ir.. 
003.  — Vitrur.,  x.,  4.)— 14.  (Id.,  x.,  15.)  — 15.  (Id.,  x.,  0,  10.; 
—16.  (Pliii..  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  52.)— 17.  (Vitrur.,  iii.,  3  ;  i»..  6.)- 
18.  (Schol.  ad  Ariatopb.,  Plut.,  476.- St.  Paul,  Ep.  to  Ilebrewi^ 
xi.,  35.  — Pollux,  Onom..  viii..  "^O  >—  10.  (Liv.,  ii.,  «  —  Plut 
Pal.I.  II.  I*  ^ 
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VALLUM. 


VANNUS. 


Ki  be  scourged,  or  to  be  fiaed,  shculd  possess  the 
Tight  of  appeal  (provocatio)  to  the  people.*  Niebuhr* 
has  pointed  out  that  the  patricians  possessed  pre- 
viously the  right  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  to  their  own  council  the.curies,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  law  of  Valerius  only  related  to  tlie 
plebeians,  to  whom  it  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  plebeian  tribes,  and  not  to  the  centuries.  This 
serci  \s  to  be  proved  by  a  passage  of  Dionysius,*  and 
al3a  by  the  fact  that  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Va- 
lerian family  respecting  the  right  of  appeal  are 
ipoken  of  as  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  plebs.*  The  right  of  appeal  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  mile  from  the  city,*  where  the 
uijlimited  imperium  began,  to  which  tho  patricians 
were  just  as  much  subject  as  the  plebeians. 

VaLE'KLE  ET  HORATIiE  LEGES  were 
three  laws  proposed  by  the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatius,  B.C.  449,  in  the  year  after  the  decem- 
virate.  1.  The  first  law  is  said  to  have  made  a 
plebiscilum  binding  on  the  whole  people,  respecting 
the  meaning  of  which  expression  se-e  Plsbiscitum. 
2.  The  second  law  enacted  that  whoever  should 
procure  the  election  of  a  magistrate  without  appeal 
should  be  outlawed,  and  might  be  killed  by  any  one 
with  impunity.*  3.  The  third  law  renewed  the 
penalty  threatened  against  any  one  who  should 
harm  the  tribunes  and  the  aediles,  to  whom  were 
now  added  the  judges  and  decemvirs  ("  Ut  qui 
tribunis  pleLis^  adilibuSf  judicibust.decemviris  nocuis- 
tet^  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  essct^  familia  ad  eadcm 
Ccrciis  libtri  libcraque  venum  iid^^'').  There  has 
been  considerable  dispute  as  to  who  are  meant  by 
the  ••  judices"  and  "  decemviri"  in  this  passage.  Ar- 
nold* supposes  that  they  refer  to  two  new  offices, 
which  were  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  two 
orders,  the  "judices"  being  two  supreme  magis- 
'^rates.  invested  with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and 
discharging  also  those  duties  afterward  performed 
'.>y  the  censors,  and  the  "  decemviri"  being  ten  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers,  to  whom  the  military  power 
of  the  consuls  was  transferred.  Niebuhr*  supposes 
the  centumviri  to  be  meant  by  the  judices,  and  that 
the  decemviri  were  the  supreme  magistrates,  who 
were  again  to  take  the  place  of  the  consuls,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  settled  what  share  the  commonalty 
ought  to  have  in  the  curule  dignities ;  only  he  im- 
agines that  it  was  the  plebeian  decemvirs  alone 
that  are  meant  in  this  passage. 

VALE'RIA  LEX,  proposed  by  the  consul  M. 
Valerius,  B.C.  300,  re-enacted  for  the  third  time 
the  celebrated  law  of  his  family  respecting  appeal 
(provocatio)  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  The 
law  specified  no  fixed  penalty  for  its  violation,  leav- 
ing the  judges  to  determine  what  the  punishment 
should  be.*®  We  do  not  know  why  this  law  was 
re-enacted  at  this  particular  time. 

VALLUM,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp.  It 
is  derived  from  vallus  (a  stake),  and  properly  means 
the  palisade  which  ran  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
agger,  but  it  very  frequently  includes  the  agger  also. 
The  vallum,  in  the  latter  sense,  together  with  the 
fossa  or  ditch  which  surrounded  the  camp  outside 
of  the  vallum,  formed  a  complete  fortification.  (Vid. 
Agoer.) 

The  vaJli  (;fdpa/cef),  of  which  the  vallum^  in  the 
former  and  more  limited  sense,  was  composed,  are 
described  by  Polybius"  and  Livy,"  who  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  vallum  of  the  Greeks  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 

1.  (Dionys.,  r.,  19,  70.— Cic,  De  RepuU.,  ii.,  31.— Liv.,  ii..  8.) 
-2.  (i.,  p.  531.)— 3.  (ix.,  39.)-4.  (Liv.,  iii.,  M,  56.)— 5.  (Id., 
ui.,20.)— «.  (Id.,  iii.,  55;  iv.,  13.— Cic,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  31.)— 7. 
(Liv.,  iii..  55.)— 8.  (i.,  p.  817,  Ac.)- «.  (ii.,  p.  868.)— 10.  (Liv., 
Cm  ».)-  11.  (xvii.,  u,  1.)— 12  (xxxiii..  5.) 
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latter.  Doth  used  for  valli  young  trees,  or  amw  of 
larger  trees,  with  the  side  branches  on  them ;  kmi 
the  Tolli  of  the  Greeks  were  much  larger,  and  had 
more  branches  than  those  of  the  Romans,  whi<di 
had  either  two  or  three,  or,  at  the  most,  fcHir  braoe li- 
es, and  these  generally  on  the  same  side.  The 
Greeks  placed  their  valli  in  the  agger  at  coosidera- 
ble  intervals,  the  spaces  between  them  being  filie^ 
up  by  the  branches ;  the  Romans  fixed  theirs  clfi8« 
together,  and  made  the  branches  interlace,  and 
sharpened  their  points  carefully.  Hence  the  Greel' 
vallus  could  easily  be  taken  hold  of  by  its  large 
branches  and  pulled  from  its  place,  and  when  it  wa^ 
removed  a  large  opening  was  left  in  the  vallcni. 
The  Roman  vallus,  on  the  contrary,  presented  do 
convenient  handle,  required  very  great  force  to  pull 
it  down,  and,  even -if  removed,  left  a  very  anaB 
opening.  The  Greek  valli  were  cut  on  the  spot ; 
the  Romans  prepared  theirs  beforehand,  and  each 
soldier  carried  three  or  four  of  them  when  on  a 
march.'  They  were  made  of  any  strong  wood,  hot 
oak  was  preferred. 

The  word  valitu  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent 
to  vallum* 

A  fortification  like  the  Roman  vallum  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period.* 

Varro^s  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  wonh 
much.* 

In  the  operations  of  a  siege,  when  the  place  ooold 
not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  a  blockade,  this  was  done  by  drawing  de 
fences  similar  to  those  of  a  camp  round  the  town, 
which  was  then  said  to  be  circumvallaUm.  Such  a 
circumvallation,  besides  cutting  off  all  coromonica- 
tion  between  the  town  and  the  surrounding  coastry, 
fonned  a  defence  against  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 
There  was  oflen  a  double  line  of  fortifications,  the 
inner  against  the  town,  and  the  outer  against  a  force 
that  might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  In  this  case 
the  army  was  encamped  between  the  two  lines  of 
works. 

Til  is  kind  of  circumvallation,  which  the  Greeka 
called  uiroreixifffio^  and  Trepiretxiofio^^  was  emfrioyed 
by  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  siege  of  Plates.* 
Their  lines  consisted  of  two  walls  (apparently  of 
turf)  at  the  distance  of  16  feet,  which  surrounded 
the  city  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Between  the  walls 
were  the  huts  of  the  besiegers.  The  walls  had  bat- 
tlements  {knuX^eiOt  and  at  every  tenth  battlemeol 
was  a  tower,  f.lling  up  by  its  depth  the  whole 
space  between  the  walls.  There  was  a  passage 
for  the  besiegers  through  the  middle  of  each  tower 
On  tho  outside  of  each  wall  was  fk  ditch  (ru^pofX 
This  description  would  almost  exactly  answer  fot 
the  Roman  mode  of  circumvallation,  of  which  some 
of  the  best  examples  are  that  of  Carthage  by  Sctpio,* 
that  of  Numantia  by  Scipio,^  and  that  of  .\lesia  bj 
CaBsar."  The  towers  in  such  lines  were  similar  i< 
those  used  in  attacking  fortified  places,  but  not  ft* 
high,  and,  of  course,  not  movable.*    ( Vid.  Tri  wis  > 

VALLUS.    (Ftrf.  Vallum.) 

VALV-*:.     (Vid.  Janua,  p.  626.) 

VANNUS  {?MCfioc,  XiKv6v),  a  winnowing-van,  *., 
a  broad  basket,  into  which  the  com  mixed  with 
cha5^  {icus,  uxvpa)  was  received  after  thrashinji 
and  was  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  » 
It  thus  performed  with  greater  eOect  and  conveni- 
ence the  office  of  the  pala  lignea^  or  winnowing- 
shovel.  (Vid.  Pala,  p.  715  )  Virgil"  dignifies  tbi& 
simple  implement  by  calling  it  mystica  vannus  Imi- 


1.  (Polyb.,  1.  c— Virg.,  GeorK..  iii.,  346, 347.— C»c.,  Tusc,  o. 
16.)— 2.  (Can.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii..  63.)-3.  (Ham..  II..  it..  840.  »3e.) 
—4.  (L.  L.,  ▼.,  117,  ed.  Mailer.;— 5.  (Thucvd.,  ii .  78;  iii^  »- 
23.)-6.  (Appian,  Fun..  119,  &c.)— 7.  (Id.,  Uispw,  00.)— S.  (BilL 
Gall.,  Tii.,  7S,  73.)—)).  (Lips.,  De  Mil.  Rom.,  r.,  5,  in  Oper..  m^  k. 
156,  157.— Id.,  Pohm}.,  ii.,  I,  in  Orar.,  iii.,  S83  >— 10.  <Cal^  Dt 
Rr  Runt.,  ii.,  91.-  VirK.,  Geont.,  lii ,  134.)-  H  (Gmiv.,  i^  IM  | 


VfiCTIGALIA. 


VEUTIGAlfA. 


€ki.  The  ites  of  Dacchus,  as  well  as  those  of 
Ceres,  having  a  continual  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  rural  life,  the  vannus  was  home  in  the  pro- 
cessions celebrated  in  honour  of  both  these  divinities. 
Hence  AiKviri^g^  was  one  of  the  epithets  of  Bac- 
chus. In  an  Antepixa  in  the  British  Museum  (see 
the  annexed  woodcut)  the  infant  Bacchus  is  carried 
in  a  vannus  by  two  dancing  bacchantes  clothed  in 
skins  {vid.  Pellis),  the  one  male  and  carrying  a 
THYRBtrs,  the  other  female  and  carrying  a  torch. 
Vid.  Fax.)    Other  divinities  were  sometimes  con- 


ceived to  have  been  cradled  in  the  same  manner.' 
The  vannus  was  also  used  in  the  processions  to 
carry  the  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  the  first-fruits 
or  other  offerings,  those  who  bore  them  being  called 
the  At/cvo^pot.* 

VA'RIA  LEX.     (Kirf.  MAJE8T.is.) 

VAS.     (Kid!.  Pr^s.) 

VATPNIA  LEX.     {Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 

CJDO,  a  sock  of  goat*s-hair  or  felt.*  Hesiod*  ad- 
vises countrymen  to  wear  brogues  (pcroncsj  Kap- 
SaTtvai)  made  of  ox-hide,  with  socks  of  the  above 
description  within  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  were 
gometimes  worn  by  the  Athenians.* 

VECTIGA'LIA  is  the  genera!  tenn  for  all  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  Roman  state.'  The  w^ord 
is  derived  from  vehot  and  is  generally  believed  to 
have  originally  signified  the  duties  paid  upon  things 
imported  and  exported  {qua  vehebantur).  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  necessarily  imply  that  these 
duties  were  either  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Roman  revenues,  and  that,  for 
either  of  these  reasons,  the  name  was  subsequently 
used  to  designate  all  the  regular  revenues  in  gen- 
eral. But  neither  point  is  borne  out  by  the  history 
of  Rome,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  vectigal 
means  anything  which  is  brought  {vchitur)  into  the 
public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  ^rfpof.  The  earliest 
regular  income  of  the  state  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public  land  and  pas- 
tures. I'his  revenue  was  called  pascua^  a  name 
which  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny,*  in  the 
tables  or  registers  of  the  censors,  for  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state  in  general. 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters of  finance ;  but,  as  the  state  itself  did  not  occupy 
itself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  duties,  and  tributes, 
the  censors  were  intrusted  with  the  actual  busi- 
ness. These  officers,  who  in  this  respect  may  not 
unjustly  be  compared  to  modern  ministers  of  finance, 
used  to  let  the  various  branches  of  the  revenue  to 
the  publican!  for  a  fixed  sum  and  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.     {Vid.  Censor,  Publicini.) 

As  most  of  the  branches  of  the  public  revenues 


].  (Ilesycb.,  s.  v.)  — 2.  (Callim.,  Jot.,  48.  — Schol.  in  loc.— 
Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Merc.,  254.)  —  3.  (Callim.  in  Cer.,  127.)  — 4. 
iMart.,  xii.,  140.)— 5.  (Op.  et  Dies,  542.)— «.  (Cratiuus,  p.  lU, 
ed.  Ruiike'    -  7.  rCic.  Pro  Let?.  Manil.,  6.)— 8.  (U.  N.,  xtiii.,  i.) 


ot  Rome  are  treated  of  in  stparato  articles,  it  ic 
only  necessary  to  give  &  list  of  them  here,  and  tc 
explain  those  which  Lave  not  been  treated  of  sep- 
arately. 

1.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  ager  publieus.  {Vid.  Decumje,  AoRARiiV 
Leges.) 

2.  The  sums  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  cattlr: 
on  the  public  pastures.     {Vid.  Scriptura.) 

3.  The  harbour  duties  raised  upon  imported  and 
exported  commodities.    {Vid.  Portorum.) 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  salt-works  {sali- 
na),  Ancus  Marcius  is  said  to  have  first  established 
salt-works  at  Ostia  ;*  and  as  they  were  public  prop- 
erty, they  were  probably  let  out  to  farm.  The  pub 
licani  appear,  however,  at  times  to  have  sold  this 
most  necessary  of  all  commodities  at  a  very  high 
price,  whence,  during  the  war  with  Porsenna,  the 
Republic  itself  undertook  the  direct  management 
of  the  salinae  of  Ostia,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
obtain  salt  at  a  more  moderate  price.*  Subsequent- 
ly the  salinae  were  again  farmed  by  the  publican), 
but  the  censors  M.  Livius  and  C.  Claudius  fixed  the 
price  at  which  those  who  took  the  lease  of  them 
were  obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to  the  people.  At 
Rome  the  modius  was,  according  to  this  regulation, 
sold  for  a  sextans,  while  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the 
price  was  higher  and  varied.'  The  salt-works  in 
Italy  and  in  the  provinces  were  very  numerous  ;  in 
conquered  countries,  however,  they  were  sometimes 
left  in  the  possession  of  their  former  owners  (per 
sons  or  towns),  who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a 
fixed  rent.  Others,  again,  were  worked,  and  the 
produce  sold  in  the  name  of  the  state,  or  were,  like 
those  of  Ostia,  farmed  by  the  publicani.* 

5.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  {met  a  Ha) 
This  branch  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  have  been 
very  productive  until  the  Romans  had  become  mas- 
ters of  foreign  countries.  Until  that  time  the  min<ja 
of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  worked,  but  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  senate  after  the  conquest  of  foreign 
lands.*  The  mines  of  conquered  countries  were 
treated  like  the  salinae,  that  is,  they  were  partly 
left  to  individuals  or  towns,  on  condition  of  a  cer- 
tain rent  being  paid,*  or  they  were  worked  for  the 
direct  account  of  the  state,  or  were  farmed  by  the 
publicani.  In  the  last  case,  however,  it  appears  al- 
ways to  have  been  fixed  by  the  lex  censoria  how 
many  labourers  or  slaves  the  publicani  should  be 
allowed  to  employ  in  a  particular  mine,  as  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  able  to  derive  the  most 
enormous  profits.^  Among  the  most  productive 
mines  belonging  to  the  Republic,  we  may  mention 
the  rich  gold-mines  near  Aquileia,*  the  gold-mines 
of  Ictimuli,  near  Vercelli,  in  which  26,000  men  were 
constantly  employed,*  and,  lastly,  the  silver-mines 
in  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  drachmas  to  the 
Roman  aerarium.**  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Illyricum, 
Africa,  Sardinia,  and  other  places,  also  contained 
very  productive  mines,  from  which  Rome  derived 
considerable  income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  things 
which  were  sold  {centesima  rerum  venalium).  Thi? 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars ;  the  persons  who  collected  it  were  called 
coactores}^  Tiberius  reduced  this  tax  to  a  two 
hundredth  {duccntcsima),  and  Caligula  abolished  it 
for  Italy  altogether,  whence  upon  several  coins  of 
this  emperor  we  read  R.  C.  C,  that  is,  Remissa 

1.  (Liv.,  i.,  33.  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxi.,  41.)  —2.  (Gronorias  ad 
Lir.,  ii,  9.)  — 3.  (Lit.,  xxix.,  37.)  — 4.  (Bannann,  Veciig.  Pop. 
Rom.,  p.  UO,  &c.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixiii.,  4;  xxxvii.,  13.)  — C. 
(Id.  lb.,  xxxiv.,  I.)-  7.  (Id.  ib.,  xxxiii.,  4.)  —  8.  (Polyb.,  xxxi?., 
10.)-9.  (Plin.,H.N»,xxxiiJ.,4— Sir«b.,r..p.I5I.)-10  (Polyb  , 
xxxir.,  9.— Compare  Lit.,  xxxir.,  21.)  —11  (Cic  ,  Ep.  ad  JVut. 
i.,  18;  ProRau.  Poa*.,  11  ) 
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Ihuentcsima}  According  to  Dion  Caosius,*  Tibe- 
rius restored  the  centesima,  which  was  afterward 
abolished  by  Caligula.'  Respecting  the  tax  raised 
upon  the  sale  of  slaves,  see  Quinquagbsiha. 

7.  The  vicesima  hereditatium  et  manumissionum. 
[Vid,  Vicesima.) 

8.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  foreign  countries 
was  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  during  the  time  of  Rome*s  greatness.  It 
was  sometime;^  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
instalments,  and  sometimes  changed  into  a  poll-tax, 
vrhich  was  in  many  cases  regulated  according  to 
the  census.*  In  regard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  we 
know  that  this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  cent,  of  a 
person's  census,  to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and 
slaves  was  added."  In  some  cases  the  tribute  was 
not  paid  according  to  the  census,  but  consisted  in 
a  land-tax.* 

9.  A  tax  upon  bachelors.    {Vid,  Uxorium.) 

10.  A  door- tax.     (KtVi.  Ostiarium.) 

1 1.  The  octava.  In  the  time  of  Caesar,  all  liberti 
living  in  Italy,  and  possessing  property  of  200  ses- 
tertia  and  above  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  consisting  of 
the  eighth  part  of  their  property.^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  amount 
cf  income  which  Rome  at  various  periods  derived 
from  these  and  other  sources,  but  our  want  of  in- 
formation renders  it  impossible.  We  have  only  the 
general  statement  that,  previously  to  the  time  of 
Pompey,  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty  mill- 
ions of  drachmas,  and  that  it  was  increased  by  him 
to  eighty-five  millions.*  Respecting  the  sums  con- 
tained at  difierent  times  in  the  erarium  at  Rome, 
see  Pliny.* 

VEHES  {oxTifia\  a  load  of  hay,  manure,  or  any- 
thing which  was  usually  conveyed  in  a  carl.  ( Vtd. 
Plaustrum.)  Pliny  speaks  of  *'  a  large  load  of  hay'' 
{vchemfasni  large  oniutam}^)^  which  shows  that  this 
term  did  not  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  With 
the  Romans,  however,  as  with  us,  the  load  was  like- 
*sise  use-d  as  a  measure,  a  load  of  manure  being 
fqual  to  eighty  modii,  which  was  about  twenty 
Inisheli."  The  trunk  of  a  tree,  when  squared,  was 
also  reckoned  a  load,  the  length  varying  according 
to  the  kind  of  timber,  viz.,  20  feet  of  o&,  25  of  fir, 
<&c.**    A  load  was  also  called  Cabpei^um. 

VELA'RIUM.     {Vtd.  Velum.) 

VELA'TI  was  a  name  given  to  the  Accensi  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  only  supernumerary 
soldiers  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the  legion. 
f  Vid.  Accensi.)  They  '.vare  called  Velati,  because 
ll.sy  were  only  clr/,b<jri  fvelaii)  with  the  saga,  and 
Wcir  Ck-X:  r7r'*lv':7  armed.** 

VE'LITE'S.     ( Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

VELLEIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
{Vid.  Intercessio,  p.  642.) 

VELUM  {avXaia,^*  napaTreraofia^^*  icora7rerao/ia**), 
a  curtain,  {lanov)  a  sail.  In  private  houses  cur- 
tains were  either  hung  as  coverings  over  doors,^^  or 
they  served  in  the  interior  of  the  house  as  substi- 
tutes for  doors."  {Vid.  House,  p.  615;  Janua,  p. 
626.)  In  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor,  a  slave, 
called  velarius^  was  stationed  at  each  of  the  princi- 
pal doors  to  raise  the  curtain  when  any  one  passed 


1.  (Ttcit.,  Ann.,  i.,78  ;  ii.,  42.— Suet.,  Calig.,  16.)— 2.  (Iviii., 
16 ;  lii.,  9.)— 3.  (Comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  i.  17,  «  1.)  —4.  (Cic, 
e.  Verr.,  L.,  53,  55,  Ac— Paiu.,  vji.,  16.)— 5.  (Cic.  adf  am.,  iii., 
8;  ad  Att.,  /.,  16.  — Appian,  De  Reb.  Syr.,  50.)  — 6.  (Appian, 
De  Bell.  CiT.,y.,  4.— Compare  Walter,  Geach.  des  ROm.  Rechta, 
p.  224,  &c.)— 7.  (Dion  Caas.,  1.,  10.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  45.)— 9. 
II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  17.  —  Burmann,  De  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom.  — Uege- 
iviach,  Venuch  tiber  die  ROm.  Finanz.  —  Bosae,  Grandzdge  dea 
Finanzw.  ROm.  Suat.)  — 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  15,  s.  24.)  — 
:i.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  15, 16  ;  xi.,  2.)— 12.  (Col.,  1.  c.)— 13. 
fFestua,  a.  v.  Velati,  Adacripticii.)- 14.  (Theophr.,  Char.,  5.— 
Athen.,  v.,  p.  196,  c.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,.122.)  —  15.  (Plato, 
Polit.,  p.  294,  ed.  Bekker.— Syues.,  Epist.,  4.)— 16.  (St.  Matth., 
txvii.,  51.)  — 17.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  10.)  — 18.  (Son.,  Epiat.,  81.) 
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through.^  Window-curtains  were  used  in  additioB 
to  window-shutters.*  Curtains  sontetimes  fonned 
partitions  in  the  rooms,*  and,  when  drawn  aside, 
they  were  kept  in  place  by  the  use  of  large  hroochet. 
( Vid.  Fibula,  p.  439.)  Iron  curtain-rods  I'  <Te  bees 
found  extending  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  .*.  juildiog 
at  Herculaneum.* 

In  temples  curtains  served  more  especif  J7  to  tpQ 
the  statue  of  the  divinity.  They  were  dr/.wn  aside 
occasionally,  so  cJs  to  discover  the  object  of  vorship 
to  the  devout.*  {Vid.  Pastophords.)  Antiochcs 
presented  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  a 
woollen  curtain  of  Assyrian  manufacture,  dyed  with 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  interwoven  |^ith  figures 
When  the  statue  was  displayed,  this  curtain  lai 
upon  the  ground,  and  it  was  afterward  drawn  up  l^ 
means  of  cords ;  whereas,  in  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  the  corresponding  curtain  or  veil  was 
attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  was  let  down  in  order 
to  conceal  the  statue.*  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
from  a  bas-relief  representing  two  females  engagod 


in  supplication  and  sacrifice  before  the  statue  of  a 
goddess.  The  altar  is  adorned  for  the  occasioe 
{tid.  Sbrt(7m),  and  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  and 
supported  by  a  terminus.^ 

In  the  theatres  there  were  hanging  curtains  u 
decorate  the  scene.*  llie  Sipariuh  was  extendec 
in  a  wooden  frame.  The  velarium  was  an  awnioi 
stretched  over  the  whole  of  the  cavea  to  proCec 
the  spectators  from  the  sun  and  rain.*  These 
awnings  were  in  general  either  woollen  or  linen ;  bo 
cotton  was  used  for  this  purpose  a  little  before  *M 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  continued  in  use  kr; 
him.^*  This  vast  extent  of  canvass  was  sttppcrte( 
by  masts  (mo/t")  fixed  into  the  outer  waU.  Th* 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form  and  poeiOxc  of 


the  great  rings,  cut  out  of  lavi,  which  remain  ihi 
the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  Great  Theatre  at  Pi«i 
peii,  near  the  top,  and  which  are  placed  at  regalai 
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distances,  and  one  of  them  above  another,  so  that 
each  mast  was  fixed  into  two  rings.  Each  ring  is 
of  one  piece  with  the  stone  behind  it.  At  Rome  we 
observe  a  similar  contrivance  in  the  Coliseum ;  but 
the  masts  were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  out- 
Bide  41/  the  wall,  and  rested  on  240  consoles,  from 
which  ihey  rose  so  as  to  pass  through  holes  cut  in 
the  ci  mice.  The  holes  for  the  masts  are  also  seen 
jk  the  Roman  theatres  at  Orange  and  other  places. 

Vdum^  and  much  more  commonly  its  derivative 
•cktmen,  denoted  the  veil  worn  by  women.'  That 
worn  by  a  bride  was  specifically  called  fiamnuum 
[vid.  Mabriagb,  p.  685) :  another  special  term  was 
ciicA.  Greek  women,  when  they  went  abroad, 
often  covered  their  heads  with  the  shawl  {vid.  Pi- 
plum),  thus  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  veil. 
But  they  also  used  a  proper  headdress,  called  ca- 
Xv^rrpa*  which,  besides  serving  to  veil  their  counte- 
nances whenever  they  desired  it,  was  graceful  and 
ornamental,  and  was  therefore  attributed  to  Venus* 
and  Pandora.^  The  veil  of  Ilione,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Priam,  was  one  of  the  seven  objects  preserved 
at  Rome  as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  its  power.* 

Velum  also  meant  a  sail  {lariov  {vid.  Suips,  p. 
^93),  Xaifoc*).  Sailcloth  was  commonly  linen,  and 
was  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  Egypt ;  but  it 
was  also  woven  at  other  places,  such  as  Tarquinii  in 
Etruria.^  But  cotton  sailcloth  (earbasa)  was  also 
used.,  as  it  is  stiil  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  sep- 
arate pieces  (linUa)  were  taken  as  they  came  from 
the  loon;,  and  were  sewed  together.  This  is  shown 
in  ancient  paintings  of  ships,  in  which  the  seams 
are  distinct  and  regular. 

VENA'BULUM,  a  hunting-spear.  This  may  have 
been  distinguished  from  the  spears  used  in  warfare 
by  being  barbed ;  at  least  it  is  often  so  furmed  in 
ancient  works  of  art  representing  the  story  of  Mcle- 
ager*  and  other  hunting-scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  thrown,  but  held  so  as  to  slant  downward,  and 
to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  other 
beasts  of  chase  * 

VENALICI A'RII.    (  Vid,  Sasvus,  Roman,  p.  886.) 

VENATIO,  hunting,  was  the  name  given  among 
the  Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  besbis,  which 
fought  with  one  another  and  with  men.  These  ex- 
hibitions originally  formed  part  of  the  games  of  the 
eircus.  Julius  Caesar  first  built  a  wooden  amphi- 
thcitre  for  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which  is 
cdJJei'i  Oy  ■>)ion  Cassius**  ^iarpov  icwiyyertirov,  and 
the  same  nar^c  is  given  to  the  amphitheatre  built 
by  StatiliusTd'ias,''  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one 
of  Titus ;"  bui,  eTCP  after  the  erection  of  the  latter, 
we  frequently  re;  d  ^  venationes  in  the  circus.^' 
The  persons  wl'D ;  ^ugtn  with  the  beasts  were  either 
condemned  crin  'i^  ds  or  captives,  or  individuals  who 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  were  trained  for  the 
purpose.    {Vid.  Bestxarii.) 

The  Romans  were  as  passionately  fond  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  and  un- 
der the  Empire  an  immense  variety  of  animals  was 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  for  the 
gratification  of  the  people,  and  many  thousands  were 
frequently  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not  know  on 
what  occasion  a  venatio  was  first  exhibited  at 
Rome,  but  the  first  mention  we  find  of  anything  of 
the  kind  is  in  the  year  B.C.  251,  when  L.  Metellus 
exiiibited  in  the  circus  142  elephants,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Sicily  after  his  victory  over  the  Car- 
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thagmians,  and  wLich  were  killed  in  tha  ciroa«  ae> 
cording  to  Verrius,  though  other  writers  do  nol 
speak  of  their  slaughter.^  But  this  can  scarcely  bf 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  a  venatio,  as  it  was  on- 
derstood  in  later  times,  since  the  elephants  are  said 
to  have  been  only  killed  because  the  Romans  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  not  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  There  was,  however,  a 
venatio  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word  in  B.C.  180, 
in  the  games  celebrated  by  M.  Fulvius  in  fulfiknenl 
of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  in  the  ^Ctolian  war; 
in  these  ^unes  lions  and  panthers  were  exhibited.* 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  magnifi- 
cence of  the  age,  that  in  the  ludi  circenses  exhibit- 
ed by  the  curule  sediles  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
and  P.  Lentulus,  B.C.  168,  there  were  63  African 
panthers,  and  40  beam  and  elephants.*  From  about 
this  time  combats  with  wild  beasts  probably  formed 
a  regular  part  of  the  ludi  circenses,  and  many  of 
the  cumle  aediles  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  rare 
and  curious  animals,  and  put  in  requisition  the  ser- 
vices of  their  friends.^  Elephants  are  said  to  have 
first  fought  in  the  circus  in  the  curule  eedileship  ol' 
Claudius  Pulcher,  B.C.  99,  and,  twenty  years  after- 
ward, in  the  curule  aedileship  of  the  two  LucuUi, 
they  fought  against  bulls.*  A  hundred  lions  were 
exhibited  by  Sulla  in  his  praetorship,  which  were 
destroyed  by  javelin-men  sent  by  King  Bocchus  for 
the  purpose.  This  was  the  first  time  that  lions  wero 
allowed  to  be  loose  in  the  circus ;  they  were  previ- 
ously always  tied  up.*  The  games,  however,  in  the 
curule  aedileship  of  Scaurus,  B.C.  68,  surpassed 
anything  the  Romans  had  ever  seen ;  among  other 
novelties,  he  first  exhibited  an  hippopotamus  and 
five  crocodiles  in  a  temporary  canal  or  trench  {tun- 
pus'').  At  the  venatio  given  by  Pompey  in  his  sec- 
ond consulship,  B.C.  55,  upon  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Victrix,  and  at  which  Cicero  was 
predc'nt,*  there  was  an  immense  number  of  animals 
slaughtered,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  600 
lions,  and  18  or  20  elephants :  the  latter  fought  with 
Getulians,  who  hurled  darts  against  them,  and  the> 
attempted  to  break  through  the  railings  {eUuhri)  by 
which  they  were  separated  from  the  spectators.* 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  Julius  Cassar  sur- 
rounded the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  with  trench 
es  {euripi). 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Ciesar  in  his  third 
consulship,  B.C.  45,  the  venatio  lasted  for  five  days, 
and  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  splendour. 
Camelopards  or  giraffes  were  then  for  the  first  time 
seen  in  Italy.^*  Julius  Cesar  also  introduced  bull- 
fights, in  which  Thessalian  horsemen  pursued  the 
bulls  round  the  circus,  and,  when  the  latter  were 
tired  out,  seized  them  by  the  horns  and  killed  them. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  spectacle ;  it 
was  repeated  by  Claudius  and  Nero."  In  the  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus,  B.C.  29,  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  rhinoceros  were  first  exhibited,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius ;"  but  the  hippopotamus  is  spoken 
of  by  Pliny,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  games  giv 
en  by  Scaurus.  Augustus  also  exhibit^  a  snake 
60  cubits  in  length,**  and  thirty-six  crocodiles,  which 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  spectacles  of  later 
times.** 

The  occasions  on  which  venationes  were  exhibited 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  ludi  oircen 
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Bc'8f  but  during  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  and 
UDdir  the  Empire  they  were  frequently  exhibited 
on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the  people. 
The  passion  for  these  shows  continued  to  increase 
under  the  Empire,  and  the  number  of  beasts  some- 
times slaughtered  seems  almost  incredible.  At  the 
consecration  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  and  4000  tame  animals  were  kill- 
ed,^ and  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  after 
his  victories  over  the  Dacians,  there  are  said  to 
have  been  as  many  as  11,000  animals  slaughtered.' 
Under  the  emperors  we  read  of  a  particular  kind  of 
▼enatio,  in  which  the  beasts  were  not  killed  by  bes- 
liarii,  but  were  given  up  to  the  people,  who  were 
allowed  to  rush  into  the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry 
away  what  they  pleased.  On  such  occasions  a 
number  of  large  trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  was  planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  re- 
sembled a  forest,  and  none  of  the  more  savage  ani- 
mals were  admitted  into  it.  A  venatio  of  this  kind 
was  exhibited  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  edileship, 
and  a  painting  of  the  forest,  with  the  animals  in  it,  is 
described  by  Julius  Capitolinus.'  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  venationes  of  this  kind  was  that  given 
by  Probus,  in  which  there  were  1000  ostriches,  1000 
stags,  1000  boars,  1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild 
goats,  wild  sheep,  and  other  animals  of  the  same 
kind.*  The  more  savage  animals  were  slain  by  the 
bestiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in  the  circus. 
Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  venatio  of  Probus 
just  mentioned,  there  were  slain  in  the  amphithea- 
irp  100  lions  and  the  same  number  of  lionesses, 


100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian  leopards,  an«l  300  bears. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples,  as  the  above 
are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  animals  at  these  spectacles ;  bat  the  lai 
of  beasts  which  were  collected  by  the  younger  Gor- 
dian for  his  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  by  hit 
successor  Philip  at  the  secular  games,  deserve  c^j 
tion  on  account  of  their  variety  and  the  rarity  i! 
some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find  mention  at 
32  elephants,  10  eli(s,  10  tigers  (which  seem  to  hare 
been  very  seldom  exhibited),  60  tame  lioas,  30  tame 
leopards,  10  hyaenas,  an  hippopotamus  and  rtiincx^e- 
ros,  10  archoleontes  (it  is  unknown  what  they  were). 
10  camelopards,  20  onagri  (wild  asses,  or,  perhaps, 
zebras),  40  wild  horses,  and  an  inmiense  number  of 
similar  animals.* 

How  long  these  spectacles  continued  is  uncertats, 
but  they  were  exliibited  after  the  abolition  of  the 
shows  of  gladiators.  There  is  a  law  of  Honorios 
and  Theodosius,  providing  for  the  safe  convoy  oi' 
beasts  intended  for  the  spectacles,  and  inflicting  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any  one  who 
injured  them.'  They  were  exhibited  at  this  period 
at  the  pretorian  games,  as  we  learn  from  Symnia- 
chus.*  Wild  beasts  continued  to  be  exhibited  io 
the  games  at  Constantinople  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Justinian.* 

In  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pum 
peii,  there  are  representations  of  combats  with  wild 
beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  following  woodcuts 
from  Mazois.'  On  the  same  tomb  gladiatorial  chhd- 
bats  are  represented,  which  are  figured  on  p.  \'^i 
of  this  work. 


The  first  represents  a  man  naked  and  unarmed 
between  a  lion  and  a  panther.  Persons  in  this  de- 
fenceless state  had,  of  course,  only  their  agility  to 
trust  to  in  order  to  escape  from  the  beasts.  In  the 
second  cut  we  see  a  similar  person,  against  whom 


a  wild  boar  is  rushing,  and  who  appears  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  spring  to  escape  from  the  animal.  Io 
the  same  relief  there  is  a  wolf  running  at  full  speed, 
and  also  a  stag  with  a  rope  tied  to  hia  boms,  who 
has  been  pulled  down  by  two  wolves  or  dogs.    Tb« 


^^J 


J      I 


*hird  relief  is  supposed  by  Mazois  to  represent  the  |  training  of  a  bestiarius.    The  latter  has  a  spear  Im 


each  hand  ;  his  left  leg  is  protected  by  greaves,  and 
he  is  in  the  act  of  attacking  a  panther,  whose  move- 
ments are  hampered  by  a  rope,  which  tastens  him 
to  the  bull  behind  him,  and  which  accordingly  places 
the  bestiarius  in  a  less  dangerous  position,  though 
more  caution  and  activity  are  required  than  if  the 
beast  were  fixed  to  a  certtain  point.  Behind  the  bull 
another  man  stands  with  a  spear,  who  seems  to  be 
urging  on  the  animal.  The  fourth  woodcut  repre- 
sents°a  min  equipped  in  the  same  way  as  the  mata- 
dor in  the  Spanish  bullfights  in  the  present  day, 
namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  veil  in  the 
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other.    The  veil  was  first  empkiyed  in  the  arena  i 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.' 


VENEFrCIUM,  the  crime  ol  poisoning,  is  fie- 
quently  mentioned  in   Roman   history.     Womea 
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«re.c  most  addicted  to  it ;  bat  it  seems  not  improb- 
%ble  that  this  charge  was  frequently  brought  against 
females  without  suflicicnt  evidence  of  their  guilt, 
like  that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  find  females  condemned  to  death  for 
r.iis  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when  the  pop- 
ular mind  is  always  in  an  excited  state,  and  ready  to 
attribute  the  calamities  under  which  they  suffer  to 
ttic  arts  of  evil-disposed  persons.  Thus  the  Athe- 
lia  IS,  when  the  pestilence  raged  in  their  city  during 
'.li?  Peloponnesian  war,  supposed  the  wells  to  have 
j^ii  poisoned  by  the  Peloponnesians ;'  and  similar 
instances  occur  in  the  history  of  almost  all  states. 
Still,  however,  the  crime  of  poisoning  seems  to  have 
oeen  much  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times  ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead  persons  to 
suspect  it  in  cases  when  there  was  no  real  ground 
for  the  suspicion.  Respecting  the  crime  of  poison- 
ing at  Athens,  see  4APMAKQN  PPA^H. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Rome  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus  and  C.  Valerius,  B.C.  331,  when  the 
city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  After  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  had  died  by  the  same  kind 
of  disease,  a  slave-girl  gave  information  to  the  cu- 
rule  aediles  that  it  was  owing  to  poisons  prepared  by 
the  Roman  matrons.  Following  her  information, 
they  surprised  about  twenty  matrons,  among  whom 
were  Cornelia  and  Sergia,  both  belonging  to  patri- 
cian families,  in  the  act  of  preparing  certain  drugs 
over  a  fire ;  and  being  compelled  by  the  magistrates 
to  drink  these  in  the  Forum,  since  they  asserted  that 
they  were  not  poisonous,  they  perished  by  their 
own  wickedness.  Upon  this  farther  informations 
wero  laid,  and  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  seventy 
matrons  were  condemned.*  We  next  read  of  poi- 
soning being  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  as 
nno  of  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.'  (Vid.  Dionysii.,  p.  365.)  In 
n.C.  184,  the  praetor  Q.  Naevius  Matho  was  com- 
manded by  the  senate  to  investigate  such  cases  {de 
ceneficiis  quarere) :  he  si)ent  four  months  in  the  in- 
vestigation, which  was  principally  carried  on  in  the 
municipia  and  conciliabula,  and,  according  to  Vale- 
rius of  Antium,  he  condemned  2000  persona.*  We 
Again  find  mention  of  a  public  investigation  into  ca- 
ses of  poisoning  by  order  of  the  senate  in  B.C.  180, 
when  a  pestilence  raged  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
magistrates  and  other  persons  of  high  rank  had  per- 
ished. The  investigation  was  conducted  in  the 
city  and  within  ten  miles  of  it.  by  the  prator  C. 
Claudius,  and  beyond  the  ten  miles  by  the  praetor 
C.  Maenius.  Hostilia,  the  widow  of  the  consul  C. 
Calpurnius,  who  had  died  in  that  year,  was  accused 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband,  and  condemned  on 
what  appears  to  have  been  mere  suspicion.*  Cases 
of  what  may  be  called  private  poisoning,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  above,  frequently  occurred. 
The  speech  of  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Cluentius  sup- 
plies us  with  several  particulars  on  this  subject. 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  some  females,  who  excelled  in  the 
art,  were  in  great  request.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
!>ratod  of  these  was  Locusta,  who  poisoned  Clau- 
Jius  at  the  command  of  Agrippina,  and  Britannicus 
ji  that  of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  even  placed 
I  ersons  under  her  to  be  instructed  in  the  art.* 

Tl  e  first  legislative  enactment  especially  directed 
against  poisoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla — 
lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis — passed  in 
B.C.  83,  which  continued  in  force,  with  some  alter- 
ation%  to  the  latest  times.    It  contained  provisions 

:.  (Thocyd.,  ii.,  48.)— S.  (Lir.,  viii.,  18.— Compare  Val.  Max., 
li..  A,  k  3.— Augaitin,  De  Cir.  Dei,  iii.,  17.)— 3.  (Liv.,  zxzix,  8.) 
-4.  ,Id.,  xx*ix.,  38,  41.)— 5.  (Id.,  xl ,  37.)-«.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
r«  .  M :  xiii..  li — Sn^»    N»f    3^  — Iht.,  i.,  71.» 


against  all  »vho  made,  bought,  sdd,  possesEed,  m 
gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning.^  The 
punishment  fixed  by  this  law  was,  according  to 
Marcian,  the  deportatio  in  insulam  and  the  confisca 
tion  of  property  ;  but  it  was  more  probably  the  in 
terdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  since  the  deportatio  under 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and 
the  expression  in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  time 
of  the  writers  or  compilers.  ( Vid,  Cobnblia  Lki 
DE  Sicariis,  Ac,  p.  308.)  By  a  senatus  consultum 
passed  subsequently,  a  female  who  gave  drugs  or 
poison  for  the  purpose  of  producing  conception,  even 
without  any  evil  intent,  was  banished  {rciegatus)^  if 
the  person  to  whom  she  administered  them  died  in 
consequence.  By  another  senatus  consultum,  all 
druggists  {fngmentarii)  who  administered  poisons 
carelessly,  *'  purgationis  causa,"  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  this  law.  In  the  time  of  Marcian  (that 
of  Alexander  Severus)  this  crime  was  punished  cap- 
itally in  the  case  of  persons  of  lower  rank  (Aumi/i- 
ore9)f  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  but  persons 
of  higher  rank  (aUiorea)  were  condemned  to  the  de- 
portatio in  insulam.* 

The  word  veneficium  was  also  applied  to  potions, 
incantations,  &c.,*  whence  wc  find  veneficus  and 
tcneftca  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sorceror  and  sor- 
ceress in  general. 

VER  SACRUM  {iroc  lepov).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  early  Italian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabines,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
to  vow  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  everything  born 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is,  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  the  calamity  un- 
der which  they  were  labouring  should  be  removed.* 
This  sacrifice,  in  the  early  times,  comprehended  both 
men  and  domestic  animals,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  the  vow  was  really  carried  into 
effect.  But  in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to 
sacrifice  so  many  innocent  infants,  and,  according* 
ly,  the  following  expedient  was  adopted.  The  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of 
their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  they  were,  with 
cove^ed  faces,  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  country,  whereupon  they  went  whithersoever 
fortune  or  the  deity  might  lead  them.  Many  a  col- 
ony had  been  founded  by  persons  driven  out  in  this 
manner ;  andtheMamertines  in  Sicily  were  thede 
scendants  of  such  devoted  persons.*  In  the  two 
historical  instances  in  which  the  Romans  vowed  a 
ver  sacrum,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasi 
menus  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war 
the  vow  was  confined  to  domestic  animals,  as  wa« 
expressly  stated  in  the  vow.* 
VERBE'NA.  (Firf.  Sagmina.) 
VERBENA'RIUS.  ( Kirf.  Fetialis.) 
VERNA.  ( Vid.  Skbvus.  Roman,  p.  884,  886.) 
VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Servos,  Ro-  . 
KAN,  p.  884.) 
VERSU'RA.  ( VU.  Interest  of  Monev,  p.  M7.) 
VERU,  VERU'TUM.  ( Vid.  Habta,  p.  488.) 
VESP^,  VESPILLO'NES.  ( Vid.  Funus,  p.  469.'^ 
VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  the 
eternal  fire.  Their  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  Roman  traditions,  for  Sil- 
via, the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood  ;^  their  establishment  in  the  city,  in  com- 
mon with  almost  all  matters  connected  wiih  stale 
religion,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Nurna,"  ''vhc  se- 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  Claent,  54.— Marcian,  Dig.  48,  tit  8,  ■  3.-  -Inst., 
iv.,tit.  18,  •.5.)— 8.  (Dig.,l.c.)— 3.  (Cic,  Brut.,  60.- Pet.,  118.) 
—4.  (Fast.,  ■.  V.  Ver  Sacrum.— Liv.,  xxii.,  9,  10;  xxxiv.,44.— 
Strab.,  v.,  p.  179.— Siseaua  ip.  Non.,  xii.,  18.— Serv.  ad  Vinr., 
JEa.f  vii.,  796.)— 5.  (Feat., )  c,  and  s.  v.  Mamertivi  — Comxmst 
Dionyi ,  i.,  16  — Plin.,  II.  N.,  iii.,  18.— Justiu,  xxi».,  4.— Li»., 
xxxiii.,  44.)— «.  (Liv.,  1.  c— Plut.,  Fab.  Max.,  4.)— 7.  (Lit.,  i., 
90.— Dionya.,  i.,  76.)— 8.  (Dionvji    ii.  65  —Plut.,  Num.,  10.) 
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jncted  four  (their  names  are  given  in  Plutarch;,  two 
from  the  Titienses  and  two  from  the  Rarones,^  and 
two  more  were  subsequently  added  from  the  Liice^ 
res  by  Tarquinm**  Priscus  according  to  ore  authori- 
tv/  by  Ser-»ius  loUius  according  to  another.*  This 
lumber  of  six  remained  unchanged  at  the  time 
when  Plutarch  wrote,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  af- 
terward increased  to  seven  rests  upon  very  unsatis- 
factory evidence.* 

They  were  originally  chosen  {caper e  is  the  tech- 
nical word)  by  the  king,*  and  during  the  Republic 
and  Empire  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor 
above  ten  years  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patrima  et  ma- 
trimii  {vid.  Patrimi),  the  daughter  of  free  and  free- 
born  parents  who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who 
followed  no  dishonourable  occupation,  and  whose 
home  was  in  Italy.*  The  lex  Papia  ordained  that, 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  pontifex  maximus 
should  name  at  his  discretion  twenty  qualified  dam- 
sels, one  of  whom  was  publicly  {in  condone)  fixed 
upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in  favour 
of  such  as  had  a  siste?  .''ready  a  vestal,  and  of  the 
daughters  of  certain  pr»i;bts  of  a  high  class.^  The 
above  law  appears  to  have  been  enacted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unwillingness  of  fathers  to  resign  all 
control  over  a  child  ;  and  this  reluctance  was  mani- 
fested so  strongly  in  later  times,  that  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  liber tinee  were  declared  eligible.*  The 
casting  of  lots,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  respectable  person  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  offered  a  daughter  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  conditions.  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  concluded,  the  pontifex  maximus  took 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form,  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  from  Fabius  Pictor: 
Sacerdotem.  Vestalem.  Qu^.  Sacra.  Faciat.  QuiE. 
louii.  SiBT.  Sacerdotem.  Vbstalbm.  Facere.  Pro. 
Popui.o.  Romano.  Quiritium.  Utei.  QuiE.  Optima. 
Lege.  Fovit.  It  a.  Te.  Amata.  Capio.,  where  the  title 
Amaia  seems  simply  to  signify  "beloved  one,"  and 
not  to  refer,  as  Gellius  supposes,  to  the  name  6f  one 
of  the  original  vestals ;  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  Af- 
ter these  words  were  pronounced  she  was  led  away 
to  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  and  lived  thenceforward  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts,  under  tho  special  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  pontifical  college.* 

The  period  of  service  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  being  termed  disci- 
pula ;"  during  the  next  ten  in  performing  them ;  du- 
ring the  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  novi- 
ces ;"  and  so  long  as  she  was  thus  employed,  she 
was  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity.  But  after 
the  time  specified  was  completed,  she  might,  if  she 
Uiought  fit,  throw  off  the  emblems  of  her  oflice,** 
unconsecrate  herself  {exaugurare^*)^  return  to  the 
world,  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  state." 
Few,  however,  availed  themselves  of  these  privi- 
leges ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have  lived  in 
sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might,  indeed,  have  been 
expected  from  the  habits  they  had  formed) ;  hence 
such  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominous,  and  the 

Eriestesses,  for  the  most  part,  died  as  they  had 
ved,  in  the  service  of  the  goddess." 


(Dionyt.,  ii,  67.  —  Feslua,  i.  t.  Sex  Vetta.)  —  3.  (Plot., 
Num.,  1.  c.)— a  (Dionys.,  iii.,  67.)— 4.  {Vid.  Mimoiret  de 
/Academic  des  Intcript.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  167.— Ambros.,  Epist.,  v.,  31, 
c.  Symmach.,  and  the  remark*  or  Lipariut.)— 5.  (Liv.,  i.,  8,  20. 
-  Dionys.,  11.  cc.)— 6.  (Cell.,  i.,  12.)— 7.  (Gell.,  1.  c.)-8.  (Dion 
CaMs.,  U.\ 22  —Suet.,  Octar.,  31 .)— ».  (Dionya.,  ii.,  67.— Liv.,  ir., 
14;  tiii.,  15.- Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.,  11.— Suet.,  Octav.,  31.— Oell.,  i., 
12.)-10.  {Val.Max.,i.,  1,  ♦  7.)-ll.  (Diony*.,  1.  c— Plot.,  1. c— 
S.ner.,  De  Vit.  Beat.,  29.)— 12.  (Diom's.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Gell.,  vi., 
r.)— 14.  (1  lut.,  1.  c.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  li.,  86.— laser,  quoted 
hv  Gronov  id  'i"acii.,  Ann.,  iii.,  64. 
WHO 


The  senior  sistei  was  entitled  Vcslalt*  Maam^ 
or  Virgo  Maxima}  {ri  np€a6evovca^*  tj  u;yxittieit^)vaA 
^  A  find  also  the  expressions  Vestalium  vetuMtutt- 
mam*  and  tres  maximal 

Their  chief  office  was  to  watch  by  tores,  nisfat 
and  day,  the  everlasting  fire  which  blazed  upon  tbe 
altar  of  Vesta  (Viroinesqub  Vesta  lbs  ix  vbbb  c*;a> 

TODIUNTO  XONEX  FOCI  PUBLXCI  BBMPITERNUM*).  ttfl  V\' 

tinctton  being  considered  as  the  most  fearfid  m  afi 
prodigies,  and  emblematic  of  the  extinction  ot  the 
state.  ^  If  such  misfortune  befell,  and  was  vz^.ust^ 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  priestess  on  dotv.  sbr 
was  stripped  and  scourged  by  the  pontifex  maximaa, 
in  the  dark  and  with  a  screen  interposed,  and  be  k- 
kindled  the  flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  d 
wood  from  a /«/tx  arbor*  Their  other  ordinary  do- 
ties  consisted  in  presenting  olTerings  to  the  godfiese 
at  stated  times,  and  in  sprinkling  and  purifying  the 
shrine  each  morning  with  water,  which,  according 
to  the  institution  of  Numa,  was  to  be  drawn  iinsp 
the  Egerian  fount,  although  in  later  times  it  wvi 
considered  lawful  to  employ  any  water  from  a  living 
spring  or  running  stream,  but  not  such  as  had  pass- 
ed through  pipes.  When  used  for  sacrificial  purpo- 
ses it  was  mixed  with  muries^  that  is,  salt  whicb 
had  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into  as 
earthen  jar,  and  baked  in  an  oven.*  They  assisied. 
moreover,  at  all  great  public  holy  rites,  such  as  the 
festivals  of  the  Bona  Dea,^*  and  the  consecration  ol 
temples ;"  they  were  invited  to  priestly  banquets  ;** 
and  we  are  told  that  they  were  present  at  the  sol- 
emn appeal  to  the  gods  made  by  Cicero  during  tbe 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.^'  They  also  guarded  the  sa- 
cred relics  which  formed  the  falale  pignus  imperr., 
the  pledge  granted  by  fate  for  the  permanency  o: 
the  Roman  sway,  deposited  in  the  inmost  adyiun 
{penus  Vesta}%  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  en 
ter  save  the  virgins  and  the  chief  pontifex.  \Vha, 
this  object  was  no  one  knew :  some  supposed  iba: 
it  was  the  palladium ;  others,  the  Saraothracian  god: 
carried  by  Dardanus  to  Troy,  and  transported  froa 
thence  to  Italy  by  .^Eneas ;  but  all  agreed  in  lielicviDg 
that  something  of  awful  sanctity  was  here  preserv- 
ed, contained,  it  was  said,  in  a  small  earthen  j» 
closely  sealed,  while  another  exactly  similar  in 
form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  side.^^ 

We  have  seen  above  that  supreme  importasoe 
was  attached  to  the  purity  of  the  vestals,  and  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  her  who  violated  ibc 
vow  of  chastity.  According  to  the  law  of  Numa. 
she  was  simply  to  be  stoned  to  death,**  but  a  more 
cruel  torture  was  devised  by  Tarquinius  Priscus," 
and  inflicted  from  that  time  forward.  When  con- 
demned by  the  college  of  pontifices,  she  was  strip- 
ped of  her  vittae  and  otlier  badges  of  office,  vas 
scourged,*"  was  attired  like  a  corpse,  placed  Iq  a 
close  litter,  and  borne  through  the  Forum,  atteoded 
by  her  weeping  kindred,  with  all  the  ceremonies  c^ 
a  real  funeral,  to  a  rising  ground  called  the  Cunpia 
Sceleratus,  just  within  the  city  walls,  close  toUie 
Colline  gate.  There  a  small  vault  underground  haJ 
been  previously  prepared,  containing  a  couch,  a 
lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  little  food.  The  pontiiVs 
maximus,  having  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  a> 

1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  630.— Suet.,  Jul.,  83 ;  Domic,  &—  i*.i  ** 
Inacr.,  n.  2233,  4cc.)— 2.  (Dion  Caaa.,  liv.,  24.)  —  3.  (Ic^  iix  i 
9.)  — 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  32.)— 5.  (Senr.  nd  Vir^^  ErU  t:,i 
82.)— 6.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  8,  12.— Liv.,  atx^iii.,  II.— Vd.  ^ai. 
i.,  1,  ^6.  — Sonec.,  De  Prov.,  5.)  —  7.  (Dioit^-a.,  ii.,  67.  — Lj*.. 
yjcvi.,  1.)— 8.  (Dionys.,  Plat.,  Val.Max.,  11.  cc.  — Fettus.  •-  » 
lenis.)  —  0.  (Ovid,  Faat.,  iii.,  11.  —  Prcwrt.,  iv.,  4, 15.  —  Pi«i- 
Num.,  IS.— Fest.,  a.  v.  Muriaa.)—  10.  (Dion  Caaa.,  xxxni..  4&. 
—11.  (Tacit.,  Hiat.,  iv.,  M.)  — 12.  (Maerob.,  8*1.,  li-,  ».-Di« 
Case.,  xlvii.,  10.)— 13.  (Dion  Caaa.,  xuvii.,  35.)— 14.  (Fii,  F^ 
tua,  a.  V.)— 15.  (Dionya.,  i.,  60 ;  ii.,  C6.— Plot.,  Camill.,  JO.-Ljv. 
.*xvi.,  27.— Lamprtd..  Elasab.,  6.— Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  965.— Loraft 
IX.,  004.)— 16.  (Cedre JUB,  Hist.  Com^,  p.  148,  or  fk  250.  eiL  Bek^ 
ker.)  —  17.  (Dion}rs.,  iii.,  67.  —  Zonaraa,  vii.,  8.)  - 18.  (DiaaJ* 
tx ,  40.) 
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uttered  a  secret  prayer,  opened  the  litter,  led  forth 
the  culprit,  and  placing  her  on  the  steps  of  the  lad- 
der which  gave  access  to  the  subterranean  cell,  de- 
livered her  over  to  the  common  executioner  and  his 
assistants,  who  conducted  her  down,  drew  up  the 
ladder,  and  having  filled  the  pit  with  earth  until  the 
surface  was  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  lefl 
her  to  jicrish,  deprived  of  all  the  tributes  of  respect 
"sually  paid  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  In  eve- 
ry case  the  paramour  was  publicly  scourged  to 
Jeath  in  the  Forum.^ 

But  if  the  labours  of  the  vestals  were  unremit- 
ting, and  the  rules  of  the  order  rigidly  and  pitilessly 
enforced,  so  the  honours  they  enjoyed  were  such  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  compensate  for  their  priva- 
tions. They  were  maintained  at  the  public  cost, 
and  froLi  sums  of  money  and  land  bequeathed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  corporation.*  From  the  mo- 
ment of  their  consecration,  they  became,  as  it  were, 
the  prt^perty  of  the  goddess  alone,  and  were  com- 
pletely released  from  all  parental  sway  without  go- 
ing through  the  form  ofemancipatio  or  suffering  any 
capitis  diminutio*  They  had  a  right  to  make  a  will, 
and  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  without 
taking  an  oath,*  distinctions  first  conceded  by  a  Ho- 
ratian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tarratia  or  Fufctia, 
and  afler\vard  communicated  to  all.*  From  the 
time  of  the  triumviri,  each  was  preceded  by  a  lictor 
when  she  went  abroad  ;•  consuls  and  praetors  made 
way  for  them,  and  lowered  their  fasces ;'  even  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  respected  their  holy  character," 
and  if  any  one  passed  under  their  litter,  he  was  put 
to  death."  Augustus  granted  to  them  all  the  rights 
of  matrons  who  had  borne  three  children,*'  and  as- 
signed them  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  theatre,**  a 
piivilege  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows.**  Great  weight  was  attached 
to  their  intercession  on  behalf  of  those  in  danger 
and  difficulty,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple in  the  entreaties  which  they  addressed  to  Sul- 
la on  behalf  of  Julius  Caesar;**  and  if  they  chanced 
10  meet  a  criminal  as  he  was  led  to  punishment, 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  his  release,  provided 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  encounter  was  accident- 
al. Wills,  even  those  of  the  emperors,  were  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,**  for  when  in  such  keeping 
they  were  considered  inviolable  ;**  and  in  like  man- 
ner, very  solemn  treaties,  such  as  that  of  the  trium- 
virs with  Sextus  Pompeius,  were  placed  in  their 
hands.'*  That  they  might  be  honoured  in  death  as 
in  life,  their  ashes  were  interred  within  the  pomce- 
rium.*' 

They  were  attired  in  a  stola,  over  whioh  was  an 
upper  vestment  made  of  linen  ;**  and  in  addition  to 
the  infula  and  white  woollen  vitta,  they  wore,  when 
sacrificing,  a  peculiar  headdress  called  suffibulum, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  bordered  with 
purple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  a  clasp  *• 
In  dress  and  general  deportment  they  were  required 
to  observe  the  utmost  simplicity  and  decorum,  any 


1.  (Plat.,  Nam.,  10.— Fab.  Max.,  18.— Qasst.  Rom.,  torn,  vii., 

C154,  eU.  keiake.— Dionys.,  ii.,  67  ;  iii.,67  ;  viii.,8»;  ix.,40.— 
IT.,  IT.,  44;  viii.,  15;  xxii.,  57.  —  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.,  11.— Suot., 
Dom.,  8.—  Dion  Casa.,  Ixvii.,  3  ;  Ixxvii.,  16,  and  frag,  xci.,  xcii. 
— Featus.  ■.  t.  Probrum  et  Sceleratus  Campai.}— 2.  (Suet.,  Oo 
iaT.,  31 ;  Tib.,  76  — Sicul.  Flac.,  23,  ed.  Goea.)— 3.  (GoU.,  i.,  11.) 
—4.  (Id.,  X.,  15  )— 5.  (Id.,  i.,  12.— Gaios,  i.,  145.— Compare  Plio., 
H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  II.)— 6  (Dion  Can.,  xlTii.,  19.)— 7.  (Senec,  Con., 
TK,  8.  — Compare  Plut.,  Tib.  Grace,  15.)  — 8.  (Oroa.,  v.,  4.— 
Suftt.,  Tib.,  2.—  Compare  Cic,  Pro  C<b1.,  14.  —  Val.  Max.,  t.,  4, 

♦  6.)— 9.  (Plot.,  Num.,  10.)  — 10.  (Dion  Caw.,  Wu,  10.  — Pint., 
1.  O— 11.  (Suet.,  Oclav.,  44.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  16.)— 12.  ((^ic. 
Pro  Muren.,  35.)— 13.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  1.— Compare  Cic,  Pro  Font., 
17.— Soot.,  Vitell.,  16.— Dion  Cas*.,  Ixv.,  18.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
69;  xi.,  3-2.- Id.,  Hi»t.,iii.,81.)  — 14.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  83  ;  Octav., 
101.  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  6.)—  15.  (Plut.,  Anton.,  58.)  —  16.  (Ap- 
piaw,  B.  C,  v.,  73.  —  Dion  Caw.,  xlviii.,  i7  and  46.  —  Comrare 
.Will.,  12.)— 17.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  iEn.,  xi.,  206.)— 18.  (Val.  Max., 
L,  I,  ♦  7.— Dionya.,  ii  r  6«.-PUn.,  Ep.,  ir.,  11.)— 19.  (Festus,  ■. 
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fancuul  ornaments  in  the  one  or  levity  in  the  othei 
being  always  regarded  with  disgust  and  suspicion.* 
We  infer  from  a  passage  in  PUny*  that  their  haii 
was  cut  off,  probably  at  the  period  of  their  conse- 
cration ;  whether  this  was  repeated  from  time  tn 
time  docs  not  appear,  but  they  are  never  renvesent- 
ed  with  flowing  locks.  The*  first  of  the  following 
cuts,  copied  from  a  gem,*  represents  the  vesta) 
Tuccia,  who,  when  wrongfully  accused,  appealed  tp 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  honour,  and  had  powt  i 
given  to  her  to  carry  a  sieve  full  of  water  from  tU? 
Tiber  to  the  temple.*  The  form  of  the  upper  gsir 
ment  is  here  well  seen.  The  second  is  from  a  div 
narius  of  the  gens  Clodia,  representuig  upon  the  re- 
verse a  female  priestess  with  a  simpuvium  in  her 
hand,  and  bearing  the  legend  VEST  ALTS ;  on  the 
obverse  is  a  head  of  Flora,  with  the  words  C. 
CLODIVS  C.  F.  T>o  vestals  belonging  to  this 
gens  were  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Annals.*  ( Vid 
Triumphus,  p.  1017.)    The  coin  seems  to  have 


been  struck  to  commemorate  the  splendour  ot  ui" 
Floralia  as  exhibited  during  the  famous  cedilesiiu) 
of  C.  Clodius  Pulcher,  B.C.  99.* 


(liipsius,  De  Vesta  et  Veslalibus  Syntagma^  ami 
Ncehden  **  On  the  worship  of  Vesta,  ic.  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  xv.,  123,  vol.  xvi.,  321,*'  have  collect- 
ed  most  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject.  — Gottling, 
Geschichie  der  Rom.  Staatsver/.^  p.  189.) 

VESTrBJLUM.  {Vid,  Hoobe,  Rojiak,  \,.  6lb ; 
Janda,  p.  527.) 

VESTICEPS.    {Vid.  Impobes,  p.  632.) 

VETERA'NUS.    {Vid.  Tiro.) 

VEXILLA'RII.     {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.; 

VEXILLUM.    {Vid.  Siona  Militaria,  p.  897.) 

VI^.  Three  words  are  employed  by  the  Roman 
jurists  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road,  iter^  ac- 
tus ^  via.  Strictly  speaking,  iter  was  applicable  to  }. 
footpath  only,  actus  to  a  bridle-way,  via  to  a  car 
riage-road.'    (Compare  Servxtutes,  p.  879.) 

We  next  find  via  divided  into  privata  or  agraria 
and  publica,  the  former  being  those  the  use  of  which 
was  free  while  the  soil  itself  remained  private  prop- 


I.  (Lir.,  it.,  44 ;  viii.,  15.— Plin.,  Ep.,  ir.,  11.— Grid,  Fast.,  iv., 
983.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  85.)— 3.  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Exp.,  i.,  pi. 
xxviii.- Supplem.,  t.  i.,  pi.  xxiii  >— 4.  (Val,  Max.,  viii.,  I,  ^  5.— 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  a.)— 5.  (Vid.  Grid,  Fast.,  iv.,  279.-Suei., 
Tib.,  2.— Auaustin,  De  Civ.  Dei,  x.,  16.— Herodian,  i.,  )l.)  — 0 
(Cic,  DeOlT,  ii.,  16;  c.  Verr.,  iT.,2.— Plin.,  H.  N.,xxxv.,4.)> 
7.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  I,  a.  IS ;  lit.  3,  •.  I :  ■.  7.  8.  12.) 
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61  ij.  ihe  latter  those  o."  which  the  use,  the  manage- 
nnent.  and  the  soil  were  alike  vested  in  the  state. 
Via  VictTialet  {qua  in  vicia  aunt  vet  qua  in  vicoa  dii- 
ciifK),  being  country  cross-roads  merging  in  the 
great  lines,  or,  at  all  events,  not  leading  to  any  im- 
portant terminus,  might  be  either  publica  or  jfrivata, 
according  as  they  were  formed  and  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  state  or  by  the  contributions  of  pri- 
vate individuals.^  The  via  publica  of  the  highest 
class  were  distinguished  by  the  epithets  miliiarcat 
conaularUf  pratoria,  answering  to  the  terms  6doi 
3aai?uKai  among  the  Greeks,  and  king'a  highway 
among  ourselves. 

That  public  roads  of  some  kind  must  have  exist- 
ed from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city  is  manifest, 
but  as  very  little  friendly  intercourse  existed  with 
the  neighbouring  states  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out interruption,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
bxtend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, and  would  be  mere  muddy  tracks  used  by 
the  peasants  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  market. 
It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  long-protracted 
Samnite  wars  that  the  necessity  was  strongly  felt 
of  securing  an  easy,  regular,  and  safe  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  legions,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  we  hear  of  those  famous  paved  roads, 
which  in  after  ages,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms,  connected  Rome  with  her  most 
distant  provinces,  constituting  nut  only  the  most 
useful,  but  the  most  lasting  of  all  her  works."  The 
excellence  r  f  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  I 
constructed  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their  extra- 1 
ordinary  durability,  many  specimens  being  found  in  | 
the  country  >»*ound  Rome,  which  have  been  used 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thousand 
fears,  and  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  their  first 
kieas  upon  this  subject  from  the  Carthaginians,* 
imd  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  people 
may,  from  their  commercial  activity,  and  the  sandy 
mature  of  their  soil,  have  been  compelled  to  turn 
Jeir  attention  to  the  best  means  of  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  to  different  parts  of 
their  territory.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  Romans  employed  from  the  first  the  elabo- 
rate process  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The 
first  step  would  be  from  the  Via  Terrena,*  the  mere 
track  worn  by  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts  and  the 
wheels  of  wagons  across  the  fields,  to  the  Via 
Glareaia,  where  the  surface  w^as  hardened  by  gravel ; 
and  even  after  pavement  was  introduced,  the  blocks 
seem  originally  to  have  rested  merely  on  a  bed  of 
small  stones.* 

Livy  has  recorded*  that  the  censorship  of  Appius 
(;«cus  (B.C.  312)  was  rendered  celebrated  in  after 
ages  from  his  having  brought  water  into  the  city 
and  paved  a  road  {quod  vtam  munivit  el  aauam  in 
urbem  perduxtc),  the  renowned  Via  Appia^  which  ex- 
tended, in  the  first  instance,  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
although  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  car- 
ried 60  great  a  distance  in  a  single  lustrum.'  We 
undoubtedly  hear,  long  before  this  period,  of  the  Via 
Latina,*  the  Via  Gabina,*  and  the  Via  Salariuy^*  &c. ; 
but  even  if  wc  allow  that  Livy  does  not  employ 
these  names  by  a  sort  of  prolepsis,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate conveniently  a  particular  direction  (and  that 
he  does  speak  by  anticipation  when  he  refers  to 
milestones  in  some  of  the  above  passages  is  cer- 
tain), yet  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  they  were 
laid  down  according  to  the  method  afterward  adopt- 
ed with  so  much  success." 

1.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  8,  t.  2,  *  21,  22 ;  tit.  7,  ■.  3.— Sicul.  Flacc.,  Ve 
Good.  Agr.,  p.  9,  eU.  Goea.)— 2.  iStrab.,  v.,  p.  235.)  —  3.  (Uitl., 
IT  ,  16,  ^6.)— 4.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  11,  ■•  2.)— 5.  (Liv.,  xli.,  27.— Coin- 
nue  Liv..  x.,  23,  47.)— d.  (ix.,  2».)— 7.  (Niebuhr,  TlOm.  GeKh., 
UT,  p  366.)— 8.  (Liv ,  ii.,  39.)— «•  (Id.,  ii.,  U  ;  iii.,  6 ;  v.,  49.)— 
10.  (Id  vii.,  9.)— 11  (Coropf  -e  LiT.,TU.,  39.) 
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Vitruvius  enters  into  no  details  with  regard  te 
road-making,  but  he  gives  most  minute  direciioQi 
for  pavements;  and  the  fragments  of  ancient  )>ave> 
ments  still  existing,  and  answering  to  his  descrip- 
tion, correspond  so  exactly  with  the  remains  of  the 
military  roads,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  each  case  were  identical,  a:id 
thus  Vitruvius,*  combined  with  the  poem  of  S*.?t'>is' 
on  the  Via  Damitiana,  will  supi^y  all  the  techniri 
terms. 

In  the  first  place,  two  shallow  trenches  {auiii 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  breadili 
of  the  proposed  road  ;  this,  in  the  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Via  Valeria. 
&C.,  is  found  to  have  been  from  13  to  15  feet ;  the 
Via  Tusculana  is  II,  while  those  of  less  importance, 
from  not  being  great  thoroughfares,  such  as  the  via 
which  leads  up  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  is  lo 
this  day  singularly  perfect,  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
actly 8  feet  wide.  The  loose  earth  between  the 
auUi  was  then  removed,  and  the  excavation  con- 
tinued until  a  soUd  foundation  {gremiutn)  was  reach- 
ed, upon  which  the  materials  of  the  road  might 
firmly  rest ;  if  this  could  not  be  attained,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  swainpy  nature  of  the  ground,  or  from 
any  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  a  basis  was  formed  arti- 
ficially by  driving  piles  {fiatuccUionihus).  Above  the 
gremium  were  four  distinct  strata.  The  lowest 
course  was  the  atatumen^  consisting  of  stones  not 
smaller  than  the  hand  could  just  grasp ;  above  the 
statumen  was  the  rudua,  a  mass  of  broken  stones 
cemented  with  lime  (what  masons  call  rubbU-vork), 
rammed  down  hard,  and  nine  inches  thick  ;  abovo 
the  rudus  came  the  nudeuat  composed  of  fragment! 
of  bricks  and  pottery,  the  pieces  being  smaller  thao 
in  the  rudus,  cemented  with  lime,  and  six  inches 
thick.  Uppermost  was  the  pavimcntum,  large  polvf- 
onal  blocks  of  the  hardest  stone  {ailex)^  usually,  al 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  basaltic  lava,  irregu- 
lar in  form,  but  fitted  and  jointed  with  the  greatest 
nicety  {apta  jungUur  arte  aiUi^\  so  as  to  present » 
perfectly  even  surface,  as  free  from  gaps  or  irregu- 
larities as  if  the  whole  had  been  one  solid  mass, 
and  presenting  much  tlie  same  external  appearance 
as  the  most  carefully  built  polygonal  walls  of  the 
old  Pelasgian  towns.  The  general  aspect  will  be 
understood  from  the  cut  given  below  of  a  ponioi 
of  the  street  at  the  entrance  of  Pompeii.* 


Tlie  centre  t»f  the  way  was  a  little  elevated.  *:• 
as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  easily,  and  hcnct 

1.  (vii.,  l.)-2.  (SylT.,  i».,  3.)-3.  (Tilall,  i..7,10j-l.  (M* 
zr-«,  L««  Rntues  Ue  Poinp^i.  »ol  i.  nl   \»x»-»  ^ 
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lau  terms  airger  via}  and  summum  dorsum,*  although 
both  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pavimentum.  Occasionally,  at  least  in  cities,  rec- 
tangular  slabs  of  softer  stone  were  employed  instead 
of  the  irregular  polygons  of  silex,  as  we  perceive  to 
aave  been  the  case  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  which 
was  paved  with  travertine,  and  in  part  of  the  great 
forum  under  the  column  of  Phocaa,  euid  hence  the 
distinction  between  the  phrases  silice  sternere  and 
tazo  quadrato  tUmcre?  It  must  be  observed,  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  recourse  was  had  to  piling 
9Phen  a  solid  foundation  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained, so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  road  was 
carried  over  rock,  the  statumen  and  the  rudus  were 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  nucleus  was 
spread  immediately  on  the  stony  surface  previously 
smoothed  to  receive  it.  This  is  seen  to  have  been 
the  case,  we  are  informed  by  local  antiquaries,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  below  Albano,  where  it  was  cut 
through  a  mass  of  volcanic  peperino. 

Nor  was  tliis  all.  Regular  footpaths  {marginet,^ 
crepidincsy*  umbonet*)  were  raised  upon  each  side 
and  strewed  with  gravel,  the  different  parts  were 
strengthened  and  bound  together  with  gompki  or 
stone  wedges,'  and  stone  blocks  were  set  up  at 
moderate  intervals  on  the  side  of  the  footpaths,  in 
order  that  travellers  on  horseback  might  be  able  to 
mount  without  the  aid  of  an  uvaSo'^cvg  to  hoist  them 
up."    {Vid.  Stratores.) 

Finally,  (>aiu3  Gracchus'  erected  milestones  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  great  highways,  marking 
the  distances  from  Rome,  which  appear  to  have 
been  counted  from  the  gate  at  which  each  road 
issued  forth;  and  Augustus,  when  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  viae  around  the  city,  erected  in  the  Fo- 
rum a  gilded  column  {xpvaovv  ulMov—xpvaovg  kIuv, 
milliantim  aureiim^^),  on  wliich  were  inscribed  the 
distances  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the  vise 
conducted.  Some  have  imagined,  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,"  that  the  distances  were  calculated 
iVom  the  milliarium  aureum,  but  this  seems  to  be 
4isproved  both  by  the  fact  that  the  roads  were  all 
divided  into  miles  by  C.  Gracchus  nearly  two  cen- 
turies before,  and  also  by  the  position  of  various 
ancient  milestones  discovered  in  modern  times." 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Republic,  the  construction  and  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  n»ads  without,  and  the  streets  within 
the  city,  were  committed,  like  all  other  important 
works,  to  the  censors.  This  is  proved  by  the  law 
quoted  in  Cicero,"  and  by  various  passages,  in  which 
these  magistrates  are  represented  as  having  first 
formed  and  given  their  names  to  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Flaminia,  or  as  having 
executed  important  improvements  and  repairs.^* 
These  duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  de- 
volved upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  on 
the  praetor  urbanus,  the  »diles,  or  such  persons  as 
ihe  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint. ^^  But  during  the 
last  century  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  administra- 
tion o[  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  every  other  depart- 
\aent  of  public  business,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
l<rctext  for  popular  agitation.  Caius  Gracchus,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
!  lunself  m  making  great  improvements,  both  from  a 
'soDviction  of  their  utility,  and  with  a  view  to  the 


(IsiiL,  XT.,  16,  t  7.  —  Amm.  Marcell.,  xix.,  16.  — Compare 
/us.,  Mu.,  v.,  273  )— 2.  (Stat.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Liv.,z.,  23  ;  xli.,  27.) 
—4.  (Liv.,  xli.,  27.)— 5.  (Petron.,  9.  — Orelli,  Inacr.,  n.  3844.)— 
A.  (Sut.,  Sylv.,  iv.,  S,  47.)— 7.  (Stai.,  I.  c.)— 8.  (Plut.,  C.  Gracch., 
7.)— V.  (Um  l.c.)— 10.  (Dion  Cas«.,  liv.,  8.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  5. 
-Suet.,  Olh.,  6.  — Tacit.,  lliiit.,  i.,  27.)  — 11.  (Gall).,  24.)— 12. 
.Vid.  Uolsten^  Dc  Milliario  Aureo  in  Gnsv.,  Thea.  Aiitiq.  Rom., 
%tm.  iv. ;  and  Fabretli,  De  Aq.  et  AquieUuct.,  Diss,  lii.,  n.  25.)  —13. 
kI}*s  Leg.,  ill..  3.)— 14.  (Liv.,  ix.,  29,  43.  —  Epit.,  20  ;  xxii.,  11 ; 
x'l.,  27.— Aurel.  Vict-,  De  Vir.  lUust ,  c.  72.— Lip*.,  Excucb.  bJ 
T««.,  Ann.,  iii.,  31.)— 15  <!«»*•»  "mx-,  2.— Cic,  c  Verr.,  II.,  i., 
4tf,  M,  59.) 


acquirement  of  popularity  ;^  and  i^ario,  when  trit» 
une,  introduced  a  Icz  Vtaria  fur  the  constructioii 
and  restoration  of  many  roads,  and  the  appointment 
of  himself  to  the  office  of  inspector  (er  (jrar^yf)  fo» 
five  years.*  We  learn  from  Cicero'  that  Ther- 
mos, in  the  year  B.C.  65,  was  curator  cf  the  Flamin- 
ian  Way,  and  from  Plutarclt,*  that  Julius  Cssai 
held  the  same  office  (i7rf//cXj?r^f)  with  regard  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  own 
money  upon  it,  but  by  whom  lliese  appointments 
were  conferred  we  cannot  tell.  During  the  first 
years  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  being  adile,  i  epaired 
all  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense ;  subsequently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  through  neglect,  took  upon  himself  the 
restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  as  far  as  Ariminum, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  in  the  state  {triumphalibus  vtris),  to  be  paved 
out  of  the  money  obtained  from  spoils  (ex  manubiali 
pecunia  slemendas^).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we 
find  that  this  charge  had  fallen  upon  the  quaestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  althougli 
some  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  words.' 
Generally  speaking,  however,  under  the  Empire, 
the  post  of  inspector-in-chief  (curator) — and  each 
great  line  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  officer 
with  this  appellation — was  considered  a  high  dig- 
nity,' insomuch  that  the  title  was  frequently  as- 
sumed by  the  emperors  themselves,  and  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions  are  extant,  bearing  the  names 
of  upward  of  twenty  princes  from  Augustus  to  Con- 
stantinc,  commemorating  their  exertions  in  making 
and  maintaining  public  ways." 

These  curalorcs  were  at  first,  it  would  appear,  ap- 
pointed upon  special  occasions,  and  at  all  timeo 
must  have  been  regarded  as  honorary  functionariea 
rather  than  practical  men  of  business.  But  froa 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  ther^- 
existed  regular  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty  ap 
pears  to  have  been  the  care  of  the  way?,  fo'ir  (^wcv- 
tuorviri  viarum)  superintending  the  streets  within 
the  walls,  and  two  the  roads  without.*  When 
Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  magistracies,  he 
included  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate,  and  abolish- 
ed the  latter;  but  when  he  undertook  the  caie  el 
the  via;  around  the  city,  he  appointed  under  himself 
two  road-makers  {66oKotovc^%  persons  of  preetorian 
rank,  to  whom  he  assigned  two  lictors.  These 
were  probably  included  in  the  number  of  the  new 
superintendents  of  public  works  instituted  by  him," 
and  would  continue  from  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  curatorcs  or  inspectors-general. 

Even  the  contractors  employed  (mancipes^*)  were 
proud  to  associate  their  names  with  these  vast  un- 
dertakings, and  an  inscription  has  been  preserved" 
in  which  a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her 
husband,  inscribes  upon  his  tomb  Mancipi  ViiE  Ap- 
FiM.  The  funds  required  were  of  course  derived, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  treas- 
ury,** but  individuals  also  were  not  unfrequently 
found  willing  to  devote  their  own  private  means  to 
these  great  national  enterprises.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and  Agrip- 
pa, and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  example 
was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note.'  *  The  Via 
Vicinalea  were  in  the  hands  of  the  niral  authorities 
{magistri  pagorum),  and  seem  to  have  been  main- 


1.  (Plat.,  C.  Gracch..  7.)— 2.  (Appiun,  B.  C,  ii.,  28.— Cic.  ad 
Fam.,vii,.,  6.) -3.  (ad  Att.,  i.,  I.)  — 4.  (C«i.,  5.)- 5.  (Suet.^ 
Gcuv.,  30.—  Dion  Case.,  liii.,  22.)  —  6.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  24.)  — i . 

(Plin.,  Ep.,  v.,  15.)— 8.  (Grater,  Coro.  Inscrip  ,  cxlix clix.J 

— J».  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2, 1.  2,  ^  30,  compared  witli  Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  96.) 
—10.  (DionCa«s,liv.,8.)— 11.  (Suet.,Octav.,37.)— 12.  (TKit., 
Ajuk,  u.,  31.)  — 13.  (OrelL,  Inacr.,n.  3221.)  —  14.  (Dion  C%m^ 
liii.,  ».— Sicul.  Flacc.,  De  Cond.  Agr.,  p  «.  ed  Toei  >-!»  «. 
i  g.  Omter,  clxi.,  n.  1  and  2.) 
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•dined  by  vjluntaiy  contribution  or  assessment, 
like  our  parish  roads,^  while  the  streets  within  the 
city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabitants,  each 
person  being  answerable  for  the  portion  opposite  to 
his  own  house.* 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  so 
largs  a  subject  as  the  history  of  the  numerous  mili- 
tary roads  which  intersected  the  Roman  dominions. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning 
those  which  issued  from  Rome,  together  with  their 
most  important  branches  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
naming,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  towns  through 
which  they  passed,  so  as  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  their  course.  For  all  the  details  and  controver- 
sies connected  with  their  origin,  gradual  extension, 
and  changes,  the  various  stations  upon  each,  the 
distances,  and  similar  topics,  we  must  refer  to  the 
treatises  enumerated  at  the  close  of  this  article, 
and  to  the  researches  of  the  local  antiquaries,  the 
most  important  of  whom,  in  so  far  as  the  southern 
districts  are  concerned,  is  Romanelli. 

Beginning  our  circuit  of  the  walls  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  first  in  order,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

I.  The  Via  Appia,  the  Great  South  Road.  It  was 
commenced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Csecus,  when  censor,  and  has  always  been 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  Ways.  It  was 
the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a  grand  scale  and 
upon  scientific  principles;  the  natural  obstacles 
which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  were  of  the 
most  formidable  nature,  and,  when  completed,  it 
well  deserved  the  title  of  Queen  of  Roads  {regina  vi- 
arum*).  We  know  that  it  was  in  perfect  repair 
when  Procopius  wrote,*  long  after  the  devastating 
inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians;  and  even  to 
liiis  day  the  cuttings  through  hills  and  masses  of 
solid  rock,  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of 
ravines,  the  substructions  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
Sleep  descents,  and  the  embankments  over  swamps, 
demonstrate  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  la- 
bour that  must  have  been  lavished  on  its  construc- 
tion. It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena^  and,  passing 
through  Aricia,  Tres  Tabcrn<ty  Appii  Forum,  Tarra- 
cinoj  Fundi,  Formia,  MinturncSt  Simiessa,  and  Casi- 
linuniy  terminated  at  Capua,  but  was  eventually 
extended  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to  Bcncvcn- 
turn,  and  finally  from  thence  through  Venusia,  Ta- 
rentum,  and  Uria,  to  Brundisium. 

The  ramifications  of  the  Via  Appia  most  worthy 
of  notice  are, 

(I.)  The  Via  Setina,  which  connected  it  with 
Selia.  Originally,  it  would  appear  that  the  Via  Ap- 
pia passed  through  Velitra  and  Seliay  avoiding  the 
marshes  altogether,  and  travellers,  to  escape  this 
circuit,  embarked  upon  the  canal,  which,  in  the  days 
of  Horace,  traversed  a  portion  of  the  swamps. 

(2.)  The  Via  Domitiana  struck  off  at  Sinuetsa, 
and,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  passed  through  Li- 
ternum,  Cuma,  Puteoli,  Neapolis,  Herculancum,  Op- 
lonli,  Pompeii,  and  Slabia  to  Surrentum,  making  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

(3.)  The  Via  Campana  or  Consulabis,  from  Ca- 
pua to  Cuma,  sending  off  a  branch  to  Puteoli,  and 
another  through  Atella  to  Neapolis. 

(4.)  The  Via  Aquilua  began  at  Capua,  and  ran 
south  through  Nola  and  Nuceria  to  Salcmum ;  from 
thence,  after  sending  off  a  branch  to  Pastum,  it 
took  a  wide  sweep  inland  through  Eburi  and  the 
region  of  the  Mons  Albumus  up  the  valley  of  the 
Taruiger ;  it  then  struck  south  through  the  very 
heart  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and,  passing  Neru- 
lum,  IrUcramnia,  and  Consentia,  returned  to  the  sea 
at  Vibo,  and  thence  through  Medma  to  Rhcgium. 
This  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  sources  of  the 

I.  (SicxU.  Fldcc,  p.  9.)— S-  (Dig.  43.  tit.  10,  s.  3.)— 3.  (Slat,, 
«vw    U.,  %  13.>— 4.  (BelL  Goth.,  i.,  14.) 
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Tanager,  which  ran  d.  wn  to  the  sea  at  BUatAa  op 
the  Ijslus  Sinu^,  and  then  continued  along  the  wbol« 
line  of  the  Bruttian  coast  through  Lous  and  Team 
to  Vibo,  where  it  joined  the  main  stem. 

(5.)  The  Via  Egnatia  began  at  Beneveufutc, 
struck  north  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpmi  t<; 
Equotuticum,  entered  Apniia  at  JEc^e,  and,  pasf^ing 
through  Herdonia,  Canusium,  and  Rubi,  reached  Ihe 
Adriatic  at  Bariunk,  and  followed  the  coast  throcjrt: 
Egnatia  to  Brundisium.  This  was  tlie  route  'Jn\ 
lowed  by  Horace.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  bore  tnr 
name  given  above  in  the  early  part  of  its  cf«iirs*: 

(6.)  The  Via  Trajaka  began  at  Vennsia,  and  r?u 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  across  Lucania  to  Heracles 
on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus ;  thence  following,  south 
ward,  the  line  of  the  east  coast,  it  passed  through 
Thurii,  Croto,  and  Seyllacium,  and  completed  tiir 
circuit  of  Bruttium  by  meeting  the  Via  Aquilha  at 
Rhegium. 

(7.)  A  Via  Minucia  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,*. and 
a  Via  Nuhicia  by  Horace,'  both  of  which  seem 
to  have  passed  through  Samnium  ^")m  north  to 
south,  connecting  the  Valerian  and  Aquillian,  and 
cutting  the  Appian  and  Latin  Ways.  Their  course 
is  unknown.  Some  believe  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same. 

Returning  to  Rome,  we  find  issuing  from  th«» 
Porta  Capena,  or  a  gate  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

II.  The  Via  Latina,  another  great  line  leading  to 
Beneventum,  but  keeping  a  course  farther  inland 
than  the  Via  Appia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  city.  li 
sent  off  a  short  branch  (Via  Tosculana)  to  Tuscu- 
lum,  and,  passing  through  Compitum  Anagninum. 
Fcrentium,  Frusino,  FregcUxz,  Fabrateria^  Agvivum 
Casinum,  Venafrum,  Teanum,  Alii  fa,  and  TelcstA, 
joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum. 

A  cross-road,  called  the  Via  Hadriana,  runnxng 
from  Minturna  through  Suessa  Aurunca  to  Teat  um. 
connected  the  Via  Appia  with  the  Via  Latina. 

III.  From  the  Porta  Esquilina  issued  the  Vi* 
Labicana,  which,  passing  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Vii 
Latina  at  the  station  ad  Bivium,  30  miles  from  Rome. 

IV.  The  Via  PR.ffi:NE8TiNA,  originally  the  Via  Ga- 
BiNA,  issued  from  the  same  gate  with  the  former 
Passing  through  Gabii  and  Praneste,  it  joined  thr 
Via  Ijatina  just  below  Anagnia. 

V.  Passing  over  the  Via  Collatina  os  of  IilUe 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  Tibdrtina,  which  is- 
sued from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and,  proceeding  NX 
to  Tibur,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  was  contin- 
ued from  thence,  in  the  same  direction,  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  and,  traversing  the  coun^ 
try  of  the  Sabines,  passed  through  Carseoii  and 
Corfoiium  to  Aternum  on  the  Adriatic,  thence  tn 
Adria,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Castrum  TtmckIi- 
num,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  SaUrim, 

A  branch  of  the  Via  Valeria  led  to  Subla^evts, 
and  was  called  Via  Sublacbnsis.  Another  branch 
extended  from  Adria  along  the  coast  soathwani 
through  the  country  of  Frentani  to  Larinum,  being 
called,  as  some  suppose.  Via  Frkktana  Apfuli. 

VI.  The  Via  Nomentana,  anciently  Ficolxkkms 
ran  from  the  Porta  CoUina,  crossed  the  Anio  ic 
Nomentum,  and,  a  little  beyond,  fell  into  the  Yts 
Solaria  at  Ercium. 

VIL  The  Via  Salaria,  also  from  the  Por'i  Cd- 
Una  (passing  Fidena  and  Crustumerium),  ran  north 
and  east  through  Sabinum  and  Picenum  to  ReaU 
and  Asculum  Picenum.  At  Castrum  TnuntiitHm  it 
reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until  it  joined 
the  Via  Flaminia  at  Ancona. 

VIII.  Next  comes  the  Via  Flaminta,  the  Gitm 
North  Road,  commenced  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Fl»- 
minius,  and  carried  ultimately  to  ..inmiiuuK.     b 
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issued  from  thu  Porta  Flcminta^  ana  proceeded  near- 
ly north  to  Ocriculum  and  Namia  in  Umbria.  Here 
a  blanch  struck  off,  making  a  sweep  to  the  east 
through  Inieramna  and  Spdetium^  and  fell  again  into 
the  main  trunk  (which  passed  through  Mevania)  at 
Fulginia,  It  continued  through  Fanum  Flaminii 
and  Nuceriay  where  it  again  divided,  one  line  run- 
ning nearly  straight  to  Fanum  Fortune  on  the  Adri- 
atic, while  the  other,  diverging  to  Anconaf  continued 
from  thence  olong  the  coast  to  Fanum  Fortuna, 
where  the  two  branches,  uniting,  passed  on  to  Ari- 
minum  through  Pisaurum.  From  thence  the  Via 
Ftaminia  was  extended  under  the  name  of  the  Via 
^MiUA,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
through  Bononia^  Mutina^  Parma,  Placentia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po),  to  Mediolanum.  From  this  point 
branches  were  sent  off  through  Bergomum,  Brixia, 
Verona,  Vicentia,  Patamum,  and  Aquileia  to  TergesU 
on  the  east,  and  through  Novaria,  Vereelli,  Eporedia, 
and  Augusta  Pretoria  to  the  Alpig  Graia  on  the 
west,  besides  another  branch  in  the  same  direction 
throngh  Ticinum  and  Indutlria  to  Augusta  Taurino- 
rum.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  Via  Postomia,  which 
struck  from  Verona  right  down  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Genoa,  passing  through  Mantua  and  Cre- 
mona, crossing  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  so  through 
Iria,  Dertona,  and  Libama,  sending  off  a  branch 
from  Dertona  to  Aeta. 

Of  the  roads  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flaminia  in 
tne  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  the  most  important 
is  the  Via  Cassia,  which,  diverging  near  the  Pons 
Mulvius,  and  passing  not  far  from  Veii,  traversed 
Ctruria  through Baecana,  Sutrium,Vulsinii,Clusium, 
Arretium,  Florenlia,  Pistoria,  and  Luca,  joining  the 
Via  Aurelia  at  Luna, 

(a.)  The  Via  Amerina  broke  off  from  the  Via  Cos- 
wia  near  Baecana,  and  held  north  through  Falcrii, 
Tuder,  and  Perusia,  reuniting  itself  with  the  Via 
^^assui  at  Ciusium. 

(/?.)  Not  far  from  the  Pons  Mulvius  the  Via  Clo- 
DiA  separated  from  the  Via  Cassia,  and,  proceeding 
to  Sabate  on  the  Lacus  Sabaiinus,  there  divided 
into  two,  the  principal  branch  passing  through  cen- 
tral Etruria  to  Rusellct,  and  thence  due  north  to 
Florentia,  the  other  passing  through  Tarquinii,  and 
then  falling  into  the  Via  Aurelia. 

(y.)  Beyond  Baecana  the  Via  Cihina  branched 
off,  crossing  the  Mons  Ciminus,  and  rejoining  the 
Via  Cassia  near  Fanum  VoUumna. 

IX.  The  Via  Aurelia,  the  Great  Coast  Road, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Janiculensis,  and 
subsequently  from  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea,  along  Etruria  and  Liguria,  by  Genoa,  as 
far  as  Forum  JuLii  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  instance  it 
(extended  no  farther  than  Pisa. 

X.  The  Via  Portubnsis  kept  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  to  Partus  Augusti. 

XI  The  Via  Ostiensis  originally  passed  through 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  afterward  through  the  Porta 
Ostiensis^  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Ostia.  From  thence  it  was  continued,  under  the 
name  of  Via  Severiana,  along  the  coast  southward 
through  Laurentum,  Antium,  and  Circm,  tDl  it  join- 
ed the  Via  Appia  at  Tarracina.  The  Via  Lauebn- 
nxA,  leading  direct  to  Laurentum,  seems  to  have 
branched  off  from  the  Via  Ostiensis  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Rome. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Aedbatina,  from  Rome  to 
Ardea.  According  to  some,  this  branched  off  from 
the  Via  Appia,  and  thus  the  circuit  of  the  city  is 
.'ompleted. 

Alphabetical  Table  of  the  Vict  described  above. 


1.  v^ft  ^miiis  vni. 

3.    **    Appia  I. 

I     "    Aqttillial.   (4. 


I  4.  Via  Amerina  VIII.  (<i.) 

5.    ''   Ardeatina  XII. 
I  6.         AarelialX. 


7.  Via  Cauipaiia  1.  (3.) 
&     **    Cassia  VIII. 


9. 
10. 
II. 
IS. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
18. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
SO. 
SI. 
8S. 


CiminaVIII.   (y.) 
ClodiaVIlL  0.) 
CoUatiaa  V. 
CoDiularea  I.  (3.) 
Domitiana  I.   (3.) 
Epatial.  (5.) 
Fioalnensii  VI. 
Flaminia  VIII. 
Frentana  Appula  V. 
Oabina  IV. 
Hadriana  II. 
Labicana  III. 
Latina  II. 
Laurentina  XI. 


Via  Minucia  I.  (7.; 

"  NomentaDa  tL 

*•  Nnmicial.   (7.) 

"  Oatienaii  XI. 

"  PortaentisX. 

"  Portumia  VII! 

"  Praneatina  TV 

"  SalariaVIl. 

*'  Setinal.  (1.) 

"  SererianaXI. 

**  Sahlaceusis  V. 

"  TiburtinaV. 

'*  Trajanal.  (6.) 

"  Tuiculanall. 

'*  Valeria  V. 


The  most  elaborate  treatise  upon  Roman  roads 
is  Bergier,  Histoire  des  Grands  Chcmins  de  VEmpirt 
Romain,  published  in  1622.  It  is  translated  mto 
Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Graevius,  and,  with  the  notes  of  Henninius,  occu- 
pies more  than  800  folio  pages.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  above  article,  the  essay  of  Nibby,  Delle  Vis 
degli  AfiMn  dissertazione,  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini,  has 
been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  using  the  works  of  this  author, 
who,  although  a  profound  local  antiquary,  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  lightly  touched 
upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  and  the  different  ancient  itineraries, 
together  with  the  geographical  works  of  Cellarius, 
Cluverius,  and  D'Anville. 

VIA'RIA  LEX.     {Vid.  Lex,  p.  686 ;  Vijb,  1043.) 

VLVTICUM  is,  properly  spieaking,  everything 
necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey,  and 
thus  comprehends  money,  provisions,  dresses,  ves- 
sels, &c.*  When  a  Roman  magistrate,  prajtor,  pro- 
consul, or  quaestor  went  to  his  province,  the  state 
provided  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  his 
journey.  But  as  the  state,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
cases  of  expenditure,  preferred  paying  a  sum  at 
once  to  having  any  part  in  the  actual  business,  the 
state  engaged  contractors  {redemptores),  who,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  had  to  provide  the  magistrates  with 
the  viaticum,  the  principal  parts  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  beasts  of  burden  and  tents  (mv/t  et  taber- 
naculd).  Augustus  introduced  some  modification 
of  this  system,  as  he  once  for  all  fixed  a  certain 
sum  to  be  given  to  the  proconsuls  (probably  to  other 
provincial  magistrates  also)  on  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  so  that  the  redemptores  had  no  more  to 
do  with  it.» 

VIATOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon  and 
executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  magis- 
trates, to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  viatores 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  messages  either  to  call  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or  to 
summon  people  to  the  comitia,  &c.'  In  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Republic,  we  find  viatores  as  ministers 
of  such  magistrates  also  as  had  their  lictors :  via- 
tores of  a  dictator  and  of  the  consuls  are  mentioned 
by  Livy.*  In  later  times,  however,  viatores  are 
only  mentioned  with  such  magistrates  as  had  only 
potestas  and  not  imperium,  such  as  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  the  censors,  and  the  aediles.*  Ho^\ 
many  viatores  attended  each  of  these  magistrates  is 
not  known ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  had  the 
right,  at  the  command  of  his  magistrate,  to  bind  per- 
sons {ligare),  whence  he  was  called  lictor.*    It  is 


1.  (Plaut.,  Epid.,  ▼.,  1,  ft  —  Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  IS.  — Cic,  Dc 
Senoct.,  18.)— S.  (Cic. ad  Fam.,  xii.,  3.  — Suet.,  Octav.,  30. ~ 
Gell.,  zvii.,  S,  13.— Compare  Si4onius,  De  Aotiq.  Jar.  Pror.,  iii.( 
11.— Cawiubon  ad  Theophr.,  11.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  Senect.,  lA.)— 4 
(vi.,  15  ;  xxii.,  11.— Coinpare  Plin.,  II.  N.,  xriii.,  4.— LiT.,  vjii 
18.)- ft.  (Gcll..  ztii  ,  IS.-Liv.,  it..  56;  xxz.,  39;  zzxix.,  :i* 
Ljdna.  De  Mnritt..  i..44.)— A.  (Cell.,  xii.,  3.; 
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Mt  tmprobable  that  the  ancient  writers  sometimes 
confounded  viatores  and  lictores.^ 
VICA'RII  SERVL      (  Vid.  Seevub.  Roman,   p. 

•VICIA.     {Vid.  Aphace.) 

VrCTIMA.     (Fid.  Sacbificium.) 

VICE'SIMA,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  Every  Ro- 
aian,  when  lie  manumitted  a  slave,  had  to  pay  to 
the  state  a  tax  of  one  twentieth  of  his  value,  whence 
the  tax  was  called  vicenma  manumissionis.  This 
laX  appears  to  have  been  levied  from  the  earliest 
limes,  and  was  not  abolished  when  all  other  im- 
posts were  done  away  with  in  Rome  and  Italy.* 
Caracalla  raised  this  tax  to  a  decima^  that  is,  ten  per 
cent.,  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  the  old 
standard.*  The  persons  employed  in  collecting  it 
were  called  vicesimarii* 

A  tax  called  vicenma  hereditatium  et  legatorum 
was  introduced  by  Augustus  {lex  Julia  Vicesimaria) : 
it  consisted  of  five  per  cent.,  which  every  Roman  citi* 
zen  had  to  pay  to  the  asrarium  militare,  upon  any  in- 
heritance or  legacy  left  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  led  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  rel- 
atives, and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  above  a  cer- 
tain sum.*  Peregrini  and  Latini  who  had  become 
Roman  citizens  had,  in  a  legal  sense,  no  relatives, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  in  all  cases  to  pay  the 
vicesima  hereditatium.*  As  only  citizens  had  to 
pay  this  tax,  Caracalla,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
productive,  granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Eur.pirc,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten 
per  cent.  {iTcima),  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to 
five,^  and  a:  last  it  was  abolished  entirely.  It  was 
levied  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  by  procuratores 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  are  mentioned 
in  many  inscriptions  as  pbocuratobes  xz.  herbdz- 

rATIUM,    or    AD    VECTIGAL    ZZ.   HBRBDIT.       But    these 

officers  generally  sold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the 
publicani,  which  the  latter  had  to  pay  in  to  the  pre- 
fects of  the  aerarium  militare.* 

VICOMAGISTRI.     ( Vid.  Vicus.) 

VICUS  is  the  name  of  the  subdivisions  into  which 
the  four  egions  occupied  by  the  four  city  tribes  of 
Servius  TuUius  were  divided,  while  the  country  re- 
gions, according  to  an  institution  ascribed  to  Numa, 
were  subdivided  into  pagi.*  This  division,  together 
with  that  of  the  four  regions  of  the  four  city  tribes, 
remained  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made 
the  vici  subdivisions  of  the  fourteen  regions  into 
which  he  divided  the  city."  In  this  division  each 
vicus  consisted  of  one  main  street,  including  several 
smaller  by-streets ;  their  number  was  424,  and  each 
was  superintended  by  four  officers,  called  vicoma- 
gisiri,  who  had  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  Augustus,  were  every 
year  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  vicus."  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Compitalia,  they  wore  the  pretexta, 
and  each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  lictors." 
These  officers,  however,  were  not  a  new  institution 
of  Augustus,  for  they  had  existed  during  the  time  of 
the  Republic,  and  had  had  the  same  functions  as  a  po- 
lice for  the  vici  of  the  Servian  division  oftlji^  city." 

VICTORIA'TUS,    ( Vid.  Dbkartob.)     • 

YI'GILES.    {Vid.  Abmy,  Rom^aKj  r.  106 ;  Prub- 

f  eCTUS  ViOILUM.) 

WIGI'LIJE.     (Vid.  Castba,  p.  222.) 

].  (Sigonius,  De  Ant.  Jur.  Cit.  Rom.,  ii.,  lft.')-^S.  (Ltv.,  tu., 
16  ;  xxTii.,  10.  — Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  10.)  —3.  (Ztton  Caaa.,  IxxtH., 
9;  Ixxviii.,  12.)  —4.  (Patron.,  Fragm.  Tragur.{  65.^0T«lIi.  In- 
acript.,  n.  3333,  &c.)  —  5.  (Dion  Cass.,  Iv.,  2^;  Ivi.,  28.— Plin., 
Panecr..  37,  &c. — Capitol.,  M.  Antonio..  lK)^6..'(Pl>n«i  Pane;., 
1.  c.)— 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxzvii.,9:  Ixxviii.,  13.)— «.  (Plin.,  Epist., 
vii.,  14.— Pancg.,  37.)— 9.  (Dionya.,  ii.,  76.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Octav., 
30.) -II.  (Saet.,  1.  c— Dion  Cass.,  v..  8.)  -  12.  (Dion  Cass.,  1. 
c— Ascon.  wl  Cic.  in  Pison.,  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.)  — 13.  (Liv..  xxiiv., 
7. — Fcstus,  h.  T.  Magistrare.  —  Compare  Srxtus  Rufus,  Brev.  de 
Rpg.  Urbis  Romn,  and  P.  Vi.tor.  De  Rfg.  Urbis  Rmn.*-  » 
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VIGINTISEXVIRI  were  twentysix  magisUim 
minores,  among  whom  were  included  the  triumvir 
capi tales,  the  triumviri  monetales,  the  quatoorvin 
viarum  curandarum  for  the  city,  the  two  curaiorct 
viarum  for  the  roads  outside  the  city,  the  decemTiri 
litibus  ( sUitibus )  judicandis,  and  the  four  praefectt 
who  were  sent  into  Campania  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  justice  there.  Augustus  reduced  tbr 
number  of  officers  of  this  college  to  twenty  {vigina 
viri),  as  the  two  curatores  viarum  for  the  roads  oat 
side  the  city  and  the  four  Campanian  prefects  were 
abolished.^  Down  to  the  time  of  Augustas,  the 
sons  of  senators  had  generally  sought  and  obtained 
a  place  in  the  college  of  the  vigintisexviri,  it  being 
the  first  step  towards  the  higher  offices  of  the  Re- 
public ;  but  in  A.D.  18  a  senatns  consultum  was 
passed,  ordaining  that  only  equites  should  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  college  of  the  vigintiviri.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  vigintiviri  had  no  seats 
in  the  senate,  unless  they  had  held  some  other  ma- 
gistracy which  conferred  this  right  upon  them* 
The  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  vigloti 
vir  appears  to  have  been  twenty.* 

An  account  of  the  magistrates  fonning  this  col- 
lege has  been  given  in  separate  articles,  with  the 
exception  of  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandts,  of  whom 
we  accordingly  subjoin  a  brief  account.  Thc£e  ma- 
gistrates, consisting,  as  the  name  imports,  of  ten 
men,  formed  a  court  of  justice,  which  took  f*ogni- 
zance  of  civil  cases.  From  Pompon ius*  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  not  instituted  till  the  year 
B.C.  292,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capitales  were 
first  appointed.  Livy,»  however,  mentions  decen>- 
vtrs  as  a  plebeian  magistracy  very  soon  after  the 
legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  and  while  Nie- 
buhr*  refers  these  decemvirs  to  the  decemviral  ma- 
gistrates, who  had  shortly  before  been  abolislied, 
and  thus  abides  by  the  account  of  Pomponius,  Got- 
tling'  believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Livy  are  the 
decemviri  litibus  judicandis,  and  refers  their  instv 
tution,  together  with  that  of  the  centumviri,  to  Ser- 
vius Tullius.  {Vid.  Cbntcmviri.)  Bat  the  hisioo 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  this  court  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Republic  are  involved  in  inex- 
tricable obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  sttD 
existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  place  in  the 
ancient  form  of  the  sacramentum.'  Augustus  trans- 
ferred to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  in  tlie 
courts  of  the  centumviri.*  Daring  the  Empire  thts 
court  had  jurisdiction  in  capital  matters,  which  m 
expressly  stated  in  regard  to  the  decemvirs.** 

VIGINTIVIRI.    (Kiii.  VioiirnsBxviEi.) 

VILLA,  a  farm  or  countty-house.  The  Romai. 
writers  mention  two  kinds  of  villa,  the  villa  nisiita 
or  farmhouse,  and  the  villa  urbana  or  ^seudo-wkana, 
a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
town.  When  both  of  these  were  attached  to  an 
estate,  they  were  generally  united  in  the  same  range 
of  buildings,  but  sometimes  they  were  placed  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  estate.  The  part  of  the  vdU 
rustica  in  which  the  produce  of  the  farm  was  kept 
is  distinguished  by  Columella  by  a  separate  naoie, 
villa  fructuaria.  Varro"  derives  the  name  from  vekt 
{**  quo  fruetus  convehebanturf  villa'*). 

1.  'The  villa  rustica  is  described  by  Varro,"  Vitru- 
vius,^'  and  Columella.'^ 

The  villa,  which  must  be  of  a  size  corre^wodiDg 
to  that  of  the  farm,  is  best  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 


].  (Dion  CaM.,  Ht.,S6.)— S.  (Id^Le.)~S.  (Caai|M«  S>m 
Cass.,  Ix.,  5.  —  Tacit.,  Annal.,  iii.,  S9,  with  Lipaiaa'^  nole.- 
Spart.,  Did.  Julian.,  1.)  —4.  (De  Orig.  Jor.,  Dig.  1,  til.  S,  s.  1, 
(t  39.)— 5.  (iii.,  55.)— 6.  (Hist,  of  Ronie,ii.,S»4,  Ac.)— 7.  fGeark 
der  ROm.  Staatsv.,  p.  341,  &a)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  Cwan^  S3;  Pn 
Dom.,  39.)  —9.  (Suet..  Octav.,  3R.  —  Dion  Casa.,  liv.,  91)— N. 
f  BAckh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  i.,  n.  1133, 1SS7.— Compare  Walter,  G«ack 
d<>s  ROm.  Rechts,  p.  731,  and  p.  8M,  n.  96.)— 11.  (I^  L^  v.,  35 
.Hi.  MHnrr.)-13.  m   R.,i.,  11.13.)— 13.  (vi    9.^-H   (L,4.5.' 
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wooded  mountain,  in  a  spot  sapplied  with  running 
water,  and  not  exposed  to  severe  winds,  nor  to  the 
effluvia  of  marshes,  nor  (by  being  close  to  a  public 
road)  to  a  too  frequent  influx  of  visiters.  The  vil- 
la attached  to  a  large  farm  had  two  courts  (cohor- 
let,  chortes,  cortes^).  At  the  entrance  to  the  outer 
court  was  the  abode  of  the  villicvs,  that  he  might 
observe  who  went  in  and  out,  and  over  the  door 
was  the  room  of  the  procurator.*  Near  this,  in  as 
warm  a  spot  as  possible,  was  the  kitchen,  which, 
besides  being  nvf^X  ioc  the  preparation  of  food,  was 
the  place  when  the  slaves  ifamilioi)  assembled  after 
the  labours  nl  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  in-aoor  work.  Vitruvius  places  near  the 
kitchen  th^  baths,  and  the  press  {tarcular)  for  wine 
and  oil,  but  the  latter,  according  to  Columella, 
though  it  requires  the  wurmth  of  the  sun,  should 
not  be  exposed  to  artificial  heat.  In  the  outer  court 
were  also  the  cellars  for  wine  and  oil  (eelUe  mnaridc 
et  olearia\  which  were  placed  on  the  level  ground, 
and  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  farm-buildings,  and  carefully  protected  from 
Jamp,  heat,  and  insects.  These  storerooms  form 
the  separate  viUa  fructuaria  of  Columella ;  Varro 
places  them  in  the  mUa  ruMiica,  but  Vitnivius  rec- 
ommends that  all  produce  which  could  be  injured  by 
fire  should  be  stored  without  the  villa. 

In  both  courts  were  the  chambers  {celltE)  of  the 
slaves,  fronting  the  south ;  but  the  erg-astulum  for 
those  who  were  kept  in  chains  {vincti)  was  under 
ground,  being  lighted  by  several  high  and  narrow 
windows. 

The  inner  court  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  livestock,  and  here  were  the  sta- 
bles and  stalls  {bubiliot  equilioy  ovilia). 

A  reservoir  of  water  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
each  court,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  soaking  pulse 
and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  a  spring, 
.^or  the  use  of  the  cattle  asd  poultry. 

2.  The  fiiHa  urbana  or  pseudo-urbana  was  so  call- 
ed because  its  interior  arrangements  corresponded 
for  th^.  )ocst  pan  to  those  of  a  town-house.  ( Vid. 
Hou%M.]  Vitravius'  merely  states  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  -at'^r  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  ex- 
.:€pt  that  in  the  town  the  atrium  is  placed  close  to 
the  doo*- ;  but  in  the  country  the  peristyle  comes 
first,  and  aflerward  the  atrium,  surrounded  by  paved 
'ttrticoes,  looking  upon  the  paleestra  and  ambulatio. 

Our  chief  sources  of  information  on  this  subject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which*  he  de- 
sciibcs  his  Laurentine  villa,  in  the  other*  his  Tus- 
can, with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cicero's  lettei's,* 
and,  as  a  most  important  illustration  of  these  de- 
scriptions, the  remains  of  a  suburban  villa  at  Pom- 
peii.' 

The  clearest  account  is  that  given  by  Pliuy  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  following  description  is  for  the 
most  part  taken. 

The  villa  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  plane- 
trees  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
TgMitu  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
This  xystus  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  cut  into  the  figures 
of  animals,  and  forming  two  lines  opposite  to  one 
another,  descended  till  it  was  lost  in  the  plain,  which 
was  covered  with  acanthus.*  Next  to  the  portico 
was  an  atrium,  smaUer  and  plainer  than  the  corre- 
sponding apartment  m  a  town-house.  In  this  re- 
spect Pliny's  description  is  at  variance  with  the  rule 
of  Vitruvius,  and  the  villa  at  Pompeii  also  has  no 
atrium.    It  would  appear  from  Cicero'  that  both  ar- 


(VaiTo.  i.,  13  )  —3.  (Varro,  1.  c.  —  Colttin.,  i.,  6.)— 3.  (vi., 
)— 4.  (>i.,  17.)  -5.  (▼.,  6.)— f    ,'».J  Quint.,  iii.,  1.)— 7.  (Pomp., 
c.  11.  Lond.,  l83«.)--8.  I'un  .  ▼.,  6.)— 9.  {1  c.) 


rangements  were  common.  Next  to  the  atrium  ii 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  was  a  small  elliptic  perist/le 
(poriicus  in  O  littrct  nmilitudinem  drcumactdy  where, 
however,  the  readings  D  and  A  are  also  given  in- 
stead of  O).  The  intervals  between  the  columns 
of  this  ^ristyle  were  closed  with  talc  window* 
{specular^ms :  vid.  House,  p.  521),  and  the  roof  pro- 
jected considerably,  so  that  it  formed  an  excellent 
retreat  in  unfavourable  weather.  The  open  space 
in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems  often  to  have 
been  covered  with  moss  and  ornamented  with  a 
fountain.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  this  peristylp 
was  a  pleasant  cavadium,  and  beyond  it  an  elegant 
triclinium,  standing  out  from  the  other  buildings, 
with  windows  or  glazed  doors  in  the  front  and  sides, 
which  thus  commanded  a  view  of  the  grounds  and 
of  the  surrounding  country,  while  behind  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  view  through  the  cavsedium,  peri- 
style, atriam,  and  portico  into  the  xystus  and  the 
open  country  beyond. 

Such  was  the  principal  suite  of  apartments  in 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  portico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  large  square 
peristyle  paved  with  opus  signinum,  and  having  an 
impluvium  in  the  centre  of  its  uncovered  area.  Be- 
yond this  is  an  open  hall,  resembling  in  form  and 
position  the  tablinum  in  a  town-house.  Next  is  a 
long  gallery  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cyzi- 
cene  cecus,  corresponding  to  the  large  triclinium  in 
Pliny's  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  xystus  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
supported  by  square  pillars,  the  top  of  which  forms 
a  terrace.  In  the  farthest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  As  the 
ground  slopes  downward  considerably  from  tho 
tiront  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just  spo 
ken  of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cyzicene  cecus,  the  win- 
dows of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath  the 
cecus  itself  is  a  range  of  apartments  on  the  level  of 
the  large  court,  which  were  probably  used  in  sum- 
mer on  account  of  their  coolness. 

The  other  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  different  seasons  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  a 
state  bedchamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build 
ings  in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to  ad 
mit  the  sun  during  its  whole  course.  This  apart- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  Pompeian  villa.  In  Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  its 
wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
public  baths.    ( Vid.  Baths.) 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  ambulation  gestation 
kippodromu9,  sphxtristeriuni,  and,  in  short,  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  enjoying  diflferent  kinds  of 
exercise.    (Vid.  Hortus,  Gymnasium.) 

(Becker's  Gallus,  i.,  p.  258,  Schneider's  notes  on 
Columella  and  Varro,  and  Gierig's  on  Pliny,  contain 
many  useful  remarks  J 

VrLLlA  ANNA-LIS  LEX.  ( Vid.  iEoiLKs,  p.  26.; 

VI'LLICUS,  a  slave  who  had  thejsuperintendence 
of  the  villa  ntstica,  and  of  all  the  business  of  the 
farm  except  the  cattle,  which  were  under  the  care 
of  the  magistcT  pccoris.'  The  duties  of  the  villicus 
were  to  obey  his  master  implicitly,  and  to  govern 
the  other  slaves  with  moderation ;  never  to  leave 
the  villa  except  to  go  to  market ;  to  have  no  inter- 
course with  soothsayers ;  to  take  care  of  ihe  cattle 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  to  manage 
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Ell  the  operations  of  ihe  farm.'  His  duties  are  de- 
scribed at  great  length  by  Columella,'  and  those  of 
Ws  wife  (ri//iVa)  by  the  same  writer*  and  by  Cato.* 

The  word  was  also  used  to  describe  a  person  to 
vhom  the  management  of  any  business  was  in- 
uusted.  (See  the  passages  quoted  in  Forcellini's 
Lexicon.) 

VINA'LIA.  There  were  two  festivals  of  this 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romans :  the  VinaHa  ur-- 
hana  or  priora^  and  the  Vinalia  rusiica  or  altera. 
The  vinalia  urbana  were  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
April  (IX.  Calerul  Mai.).  This  festival  answered 
to  the  Greek  niOoiyioy  as  on  this  occasion  the  wine- 
casKs  which  had  been  filled  the  preceding  autumn 
were  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  wine  tasted.* 
But  before  men  actually  tasted  the  new  wine,  a  li- 
bation was  offered  to  Jupiter,*  which  was  called 
calpar.' 

llie  rustic  vinalia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust (XIV.  CaUnd.  Sept.),  and  was  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  all  Latium,  was  the  day  on  which 
tho  vintage  was  opened.  On  ibis  occasion  the 
flamen  dialis  offered  lambs  to  Jupiter,  and  while  the 
flesh  of  the  victims  lay  on  the  altar,  he  broke  with 
his  own  hands  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  vine,  and 
by  this  act  he,  as  it  were,  opened  the  vintage  (vin- 
dcmiam  autpicari%  and  no  must  was  allowed  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  city  until  this  solemnity  was  per- 
formod.*  This  day  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 
Venus  too  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in  it.»*>  An 
account  of  the  story  which  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  celebration  of  this  festival  is  given 
by*FestU8"  and  Ovid.»* 

VINDEMIA'LIS  FE'RIA.    ( Yid.  FsRiiB,  p.  437.) 

VINDEX.    ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  18 ;  Manus  Injectio.) 

VINDICA'TIO.  Actiones  in  rem  were  called 
▼indicationes.  Actiones  in  personam  were  called 
condictiones."  Vindicationes,  therefore,  were  ac- 
tions about  property  and  about  jura  in  re.**  The 
distinction  between  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
was  an  essential  distinction,  which  was  not  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  form  of  procedure  from  the 
lugis  actiones  to  that  of  the  formulae.  The  legis  ac- 
tiones fell  into  disuse,"  except  in  the  case  of  dam- 
num infectum  and  a  judicium  centumvirale,  and 
from  this  time  both  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
were  prosecuted  by  the  forrauls,  which  is  described 
in  a  general  way  in  the  article  Actio.  The  peculiar 
process  of  the  vindicatio  which  belonged  to  the 
|)€riod  of  the  legis  actiones  remains  to  be  described. 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  lege"  were  ta^ra- 
mcnto,  per  judices  posliUationemf  per  condictionerhy  per 
nuinM  injcctionem,  per  pignoris  capionem. 

A  man  might  proceed  sacramento  either  in  the 
case  of  an  actio  in  personam  or  an  actio  in  rem.  If 
it  was  an  actio  in  rem,  that  is,  a  vindicatio,  movable 
things  and  moving  things  {mobilia  et  moventia)  which 
could  be  brought  before  the  praetor  {in  jus),  were 
claimed  before  the  prajtor  {in  jure  vindicabantur) 
thus :  he  who  claimed  the  things  as  his  property 
{qui  vindicabat)  held  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and,  laying 
hold  of  the  thing,  it  might  be  a  slave  or  other  thing, 
he  said,  '*  Nunc  ego  hominem  ez  jure  Quiritium  meum 
esse  aio  secundum  causam  sicut  dixi.  Ecce  tibi  vindic- 
lam  imposui ;"  and,  saying  this,  he  placed  the  rod  on 
Uie  thing.  The  other  claimant  {adversarius)  did 
lod  said  the  same.  This  claiming  of  a  thing  as 
;jroperty  by  laying  the  hand  upon  it  was  in  jure 


1  (Cato,  R.  R.,  5, 142.)— a.  (xi.,  1.  and  i.,  8.)— 3.  ixit ,  1.)— 
4.  (c.  143.)  — 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xv*i.,  ^,  ^  3.)  — 6.  (Feat.,  s.  v. 
Viualia.)— 7.  (Fe»t.,i.  v.  Calnar.)— 8.  :Varro,  De  Lin^.  Lat.,  v., 

0.  53,  dec,  Bip.)— 9.  (Plin.,  11.  N.,  xviii.,  69,  ^  4.}— 10.  (VaiTO, 

1.  c.  —  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  1.  —  Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  4.  —  Ovid,  Fast., 
!▼.,  897,  &c.)— 11.  (8.  V.  Rutlica  Vinalia.)— 12.  (Fast.,  iv., 663, 
ftc  — Compare  Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Orig.  Gcnl.  Ruin.,  15.)  — 13. 
(Oaiua,  ir.,  5.)  —  14.  (Ga.us.  iv.,  3.)  — 15.  (Gains,  tv.,  31.)— 16. 
iGaiof ,  W.,  12.) 
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manum  conserere,  a  phrase  as  old  as  the  TwcJva 
Tables.^  Tlie  prstor  then  said,  '^Miitiie  ambo  komt- 
nem,^*  and  the  claimants  obeyed.  Then  he  who  hatf 
made  the  first  vindicatio  thus  addressed  his  op> 
ponent :  **  Postulo  anne  dicas  qua  ex  causa  vindieave- 
ris."  The  opponent  replied :  ^*Jus  peregt  sicut  vm 
dictam  imposui."  Then  he  who  had  made  the  fin*' 
vindicatio  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  procesi 
called  the  sacramentum,  which  was  in  the  form  oi 
a  wager  as  to  the  right :  he  said,  **  Quando  tu  imjaru 
vindicavisti  D  ttris  sacramento  te  prcvoco^  The  0|k 
ponent  replied  by  giving  the  similiter :  *^  Simihta 
ego  te."  The  rest  of  the  process  was  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  personam.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  vindicatio  the  praetor  declared  the  viiidi- 
cie  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  is,  in  the 
mean  time  he  established  one  of  the  parties  as  po»> 
sessor,  and  compelled  him  to  give  security  to  his 
opponent  for  the  thing  in  dispute  and  the*  mesne 
profits,  or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  "jubebat 
prades  adoersario  dare  litis  et  vindidarwnL'*  The 
prstor  also  took  security  from  both  for  the  amount 
of  the  sacramentum ;  for  the  party  who  failed  paid 
the  amount  of  the  sacramentum  as  a  penalty  {ptat^ 
nomine),  which  penalty  belonged  to  the  state  (in 
publicum  cedebat). 

The  poena  of  the  sacramentum  was  quingenana, 
that  is,  quingenti  asses  in  cases  when  the  property 
in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  asses  and 
upward ;  and  in  cases  of  smaller  value  it  was  fift> 
asses.  This  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables ; 
but  if  a  man's  freedom  {hbertas)  was  in  issue,  the 
poena  was  only  fifly  asses. 

If  the  property  claimed  was  a  piece  ol  jand,  the 
claimants  appeared  in  jure,  and  challenged  each 
other  to  go  on  the  land  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
{superstiies*),  when  each  made  his  claim.  In  the 
time  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  says  Gellius,*  the  magis- 
tratus  who  presided  in  the  court  accompanied  tlm 
parties  to  the  land  in  order  to  perfect  the  proems  in 
jure ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure,  which  nugfat  pos- 
sibly do  in  very  early  times,  must  hare  become  in- 
convenient. Accordingly,  it  became  the  practice 
for  one  of  the  claimants  to  go  through  the  form  of 
ejecting  the  other,  which  was  called  the  vis  civilis.* 
The  claimants  took  with  them  a  clod  of  earth  in 
jus  where  the  process  was  completed.  In  course 
of  time  it  became  the  practice  to  bring  into  coan  a 
clod  of  earth  or  a  bit  of  a  column,  as  a  sign  of  the 
thing ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  movable  objects,  a 
part  w^as  often  brought  into  court  to  represent  iht 
whole,  and  the  vindicatio  was  made  as  if  the  whole 
thing  was  there.  It  seems  that  the  process  might 
also  be  begun  by  the  parties  performing  the  cert- 
mony  of  the  deductio  on  the  ground  before  the; 
came  in  jus,  where,  however,  they  performed  the 
fiction  of  going  to  the  premises  and  returning.  Th€ 
change  in  the  form  of  procedure  led  to  the  phrast 
"  ex  jure  manum  conserere"*  which  is  explained  thus, 
one  party  called  the  other  out  of  the  court  (ex  jurei 
**  ad  consercndam  manum  in  rem  de  qua  agetatur." 

When  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  vindicatio  was  altered,  and  became  that 
of  the  sponsio.  The  term  sponsio  is  best  explaioed 
by  giving  the  substance  of  a  passage  in  Gains.*  io 
the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem,  a  man  might  proceed 
either  per  formulam  petitoriam,  in  which  the  ioten- 
tio  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  a  certain  thing  was  ha 
property,  or  he  might  proceed  per  sponsiouem, 
which  did  not  contain  such  an  intentio.  The  de- 
fendant  was  challenged  to  a  sponsio  in  such  ifrmt 
as  these :  '*  Si  homo  quo  de  agitur  ex  jure  Quiritvtm 
meus  est  scstertios  XXV.  nummos  dare  Mpfmiesf 

I  1.  (Gell.,  XX.,  10.)  —9.  (Featus,  t.  v.— Cic,  Pro  Marroa.  11 
—3  (XX.,  10.)— 4.  (CompareCrell!ua,xx.,  10.— Cic,  Pn>C«aaa 
1  1."  32— ld.,ProTuL'=o.«).>— 5  'GelL.xr    111  .— rt./iv..9l  *-"• 
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Hie  intentio  in  the  formula  was,  t»  at  if  the  slave 
^jelonged  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sum  ofmoney  contained 
m  the  sponsio  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  {tpon- 
Btoni*  summam  actori  dart  debere).  The  sponsio  evi- 
dently took  its  name  from  the  verb  spondeo.  If 
the  plaintiff  proved  the  slave  to  be  his  property,  he 
V  18  entitled  to  a  judgment.  Yet  the  sum  ofmoney 
*vas  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the  inten- 
Jo ;  for,  says  Gaius,  "  it  is  not  poenalis,  but  prasju- 
iSicialis,  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely  as  a 
•neans  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and  this 
explains  why  the  defendant  has  no  restipulatio.** 
The  sponsio  was  said  to  be  **  pro  prade  litis  ei  vindi- 
Kiarum,^*  because  it  took  the  place  of  the  prsedium, 
which,  when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  was 
givr-n  '*pro  lite  et  vindicitMy"  that  is,  "pro  re  etfruc- 
tibus^*  by  the  potjscssor  to  the  plaintiff.    ( Vid.  Prm- 

JUDICICaf,  pRiBS.) 

This  sponsio  prasjudicialis  was  merely  a  technical 
mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an  actio  in 
personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  was 
3ome  good  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might  be 
conjectured  that  it  was  intitniuced  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  trouble  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
old  process  of  the  vindicatio. 

From  the  expression  of  Gains,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  a  sponsio  pcenalis,  that  is.  huch  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiff  made  a 
restipulatio.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  "  certa  pecunia 
credita,'^  the  defendant's  sponsio  was  made  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  sum  if  he  could  not  sustain  his 
denial  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  the  plaintiff's 
restipulatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  support  his  claim.  The  poena  of  the  sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party. ^ 
There  was  also  a  poenalis  sponsio  in  the  case  of  in- 
terdicts* and  pecunia  constituta.  In  the  case  of 
certa  pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one 
third  of  the  sum  demanded,  which  was  called  legiti- 
ma  pars.'  In  the  case  of  constituta  pecunia  the 
sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one  half.*  These 
stipulationes  were  fixed  by  law ;  in  other  cases 
they  were  fixed  by  the  Edict. 

These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  part- 
ly with  a  view  to  check  litigation,  and  partly  with 
a  view  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
visions as  to  the  costs  of  suits.  Thus  Gaius*  enu- 
merates four  modes  in  which  the  actoris  calumnia 
is  checked :  the  calumniai  judicium,  contrarium 
judicium,  jusjurandum,  and  the  restipulatio.  The 
restipulatio,  he  says,  "  is  allowed  in  certain  cases ; 
and,  as  in  the  contrarium  judicium,  the  plaintiff  has 
'U  all  cases  judgment  against  him  if  he  cannot  sus- 
tain his  case,  and  it  matters  not  whether  or  not  he 
fcnows  that  his  claim  was  not  good,  so  in  all  cases 
ihe  plaintiff  (that  is,  if  he  cannot  sustain  his  case) 
13  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  the  restipulatio." 

As  to  the  form  of  the  sponsio,  the  passage  of  Ga- 
us  already  referred  to  is  an  example;  and  there  is 
another  in  the  oration  of  Cicero,  Pro  PubL  Quintio.* 
The  use  of  the  word  si  or  ni  in  ttie  sponsio  would 
depend  on  the  fact  which  was  affirmed,  or.  ralher, 
c  n  the  mode  of  affirmation  and  the  party  affirming. 
Cicero'  alludes  to  the  use  of  these  words  («toe,  nive). 
(irissonius*  has  collected  instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  yin- 
iicatio,  that  was  in  use  afler  the  legis  actiones  fell 
Into  disuse,  was  per  formulam  petitoriam,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  {actor)  claimed  the  thing  as  his  proper- 
ty (intendit  rem  mam  esse).  In  this  form  of  pro- 
ceeding there  was  the  stipulatio  called  judicatum 

I.  (Gaius, !▼.,  IS.)— 8.  (Gaiua,  It.,  141,  Ifift,  &c.)— S  (Cic,  Pi  > 
Rc«e.  Com.,4,5.}— 4.  (Guius,  iv.,  17l.)-.5.  (iv.,  174.)— 6.  (6, 
C7  )-i  7    (Pro  C»cia.,  33.)— 8.  (De  Fonnulit,  &c.,  v.,  7,  p.  34S.) 
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solvi,  by  which  Jhe  defendant  engaged  to  cbey  ioc 
decree  of  the  judex. >  This  formula  was  adapted 
also  to  the  cases  of  praetorian  ownership  and  the  ac- 
tio publiciana.**  In  cases  which  were  brought  before 
the  centumviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  the  prstor  ur 
banus  or  peregrinus,  in  ord«r  that  the  matter  might 
be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the  sacramentum.' 

An  hereditas  was  sued  for  like  any  other  thing, 
either  by  the  sacramentum,  so  long  as  it  was  in  use, 
or  the  sponsio,  or  the  petitoria  formula.* 

VINDrCIiE.    (Ktd.  Vindicatio.) 

VINDICTA.     (Vid.  Manumissio,  Vindicatio.; 

VINDICTA.  A  class  of  actions  in  the  Roman 
law  have  reference  to  vindicta  as  their  object,  which 
is  thus  expressed  :  ad  uUionem  pertinet^  in  sola  tin- 
dicta  eonstitutum  est^  vindictam  contirut.*  Some  of 
these  actions  had  for  their  object  simply  compensa- 
tion, as  the  actio  doli.  Others  had  for  their  object 
to  give  the  complainant  something  more  {pana) 
than  the  amount  of  Ids  injury,  as  in  the  furti  actio, 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  compensation 
also,  as  in  the  vi  bonorum  raptorum  actio.  A  third 
clam  6f  actions  had  for  its  immediate  object  mone> 
or  property,  but  this  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  as 
in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  but  merely  a  means : 
the  real  object  was  vindicta.  This  vindicta  consists 
in  the  re-establishment  of  a  right  which  has  been 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  complainant,  in  which 
case  the  individual  discharges  the  office  which  the 
state  discharges  generally  in  matters  of  crime. 
Those  actions  of  which  vindicta  is  the  object  are 
distinguished  from  other  actions  by  forming  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rules  as  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
those  who  may  institute  them,  such  as  a  filiusfamil- 
ias,  and  one  who  has  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio. 

The  following  are  actions  of  this  kind  :  1.  Actio 
injuriarum.  When  a  filiusfamtlias  was  injured,  a 
wrong  was  done  both  to  him  and  to  his  father.  The 
injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only  one  that  belongs 
to  the  head  of  vindicta.  The  father  generally 
brought  the  action,  for  he  could  acquire  through  his 
son  all  rights  of  action.  But  the  son  could  bring  an 
action  in  his  own  name,  with  the  permission  of  the 
pnetor,  if  the  father  was  absent,  or  was  in  any  way 
prevented  from  bringing  the  action,  and  in  some 
cases  if  the  father  refused  to  bring  the  action.  The 
pecuniary  damages  which  were  the  immediate  oh 
ject  of  the  action  belonged  to  the  father,  so  that  the 
son  appeared  in  the  double  capacity  of  suing  in  hia 
own  name  in  respect  of  the  vindicta,  and  as  the 
representative  of  his  father  in  respect  of  the  dama- 
ges. If  the  son  was  'Emancipated,  the  right  of  ac- 
tion passed  to  him,  and  was  not  destroyed  by  thtf 
capitis  diminutio. 

2.  Actio  sepulchri  violatit  which  could  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they  re- 
fused the  hereditas,  or  by  the  heredes.  The  object 
was  vindicta,  which  was  effected  by  giving  the 
plaintiff  damages  to  th  ">  amount  of  the  wrong  {quan- 
li  ob  earn  rem  ttquum  ndcbiturt  &.c*).  The  action 
was  consequently  in  bonum  et  equum  concepts,  and 
the  right  was  not  affected  by  a  capitis  diminutio. 
If  those  who  had  a  right  to  bring  the  action  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  any  person  might  bring  the  action ; 
but  in  that  case  they  were  limited  to  100  aurei  by 
the  Edict. 

3.  Actio  de  effusis.  When  a  fiee  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from  a 
house,  he  had  an  actio  in  bonum  et  squum  concep- 
ta,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  vindicta. 

4.  An  action  for  mischief  done  to  a  man  by  anjr 
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oangerous  animal  belonging  to  another,  when  it 
happened  through  the  want  of  proiter  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.* 

5.  Interdictum  quod  vi  ant  clam.  This  is  a  plaint 
which  could  be  instituted  by  a  filiusfamilias  in  his 
own  name,  because  the  object  was  vindicta.  The 
ground  of  this  capacity  of  a  filiusfamilias  was  an  in- 
jury done  to  him  personally  by  a  person  who  acted 
in  opposition  to  his  remonstrance.  If,  for  instance, 
the  son  inhabited  a  house  belonging  to  his  father  or 
one  hired  from  a  stranger,  and  was  disturbed  in 
his  enjoyment  by  some  act  of  his  neighbour,  the 
filiusfamilias  might  have  an  action  for  the  amount 
of  the  damage,  bot  the  pecuniary  satisfaction  would 
belong  to  the  father,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  in- 
juriarura.  But  the  action  was  not  in  bonum  et 
squum  concepta,  since  it  had  a  definite  object, 
which  was  either  the  restoration  of  things  to  their 
former  condition,  which  might  be  immediately  for 
the  benefit  of  the  filiusfamilias,  or  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  wrong  done  (quod  interest). 

6.  The  action  against  a  libertus  in  respect  of  an 
in  jus  vocatio.  (Ktrf.  Patbokus.)  If  the  libertus 
had  proceeded  against  the  son  of  his  patron,  and  the 
father  was  absent,  the  son  could  institute  the  suit 
himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  injuriarum. 

7.  Querela  inofficiosi.    (Vid.  Testament.) 

8.  Actiones  populares,  which  are  actions  in  which 
the  plaintiff  claims  a  sum  of  money,  but  not  as  a 
private  individual :  he  comes  forward  as  a  kind  of 
representative  of  the  state.  If  the  act  complained 
of  be  such  as  aflfects  the  interests  of  individuals  as 
such,  they  can  bring  an  action  in  preference  to  any 
other  person,  and  the  action  is  not  purely  popular  : 
to  this  class  belong  such  actions  as  the  actio  sepul- 
cri  violati.  But  if  there  are  no  persons  who  are  in- 
dividually Interested  in  the  matter  complained  of,  or 
none  such  bring  an  action,  any  person  {unus  ex  pop- 
ulo)  may  bring  the  action,  as  the  procurator  of  the 
state,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  give  the  security 
which  an  ordinary  procurator  must  give.  A  filius- 
familias can  bring  such  action.  By  virtue  of  the 
litis  contestatio,  the  action  becomes  the  same  as  if 
it  were  founded  on  an  obligatio,  and  this  right  of 
action,  as  well  as  the  money  which  may  arise  from 
it,  is  acquired  by  the  filiusfamilias  for  his  father. 
These  actiones  being  for  fixed  sums  of  money,  are 
not  in  bonum  et  lequum  conceptc. 

With  the  populares  actiones  may  be  classed,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the  interdicta  publica  or 
popularia,  and  that  novi  operis  nuntiatio  which  is 
for  the  protection  of  publicum  jus ;  with  this  dis- 
Jnction,  that  the  proceedings  have  not  for  their  ob- 
ject the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money.  But  in  the 
general  capacity  of  all  persons  to  bring  such  actions, 
independent  of  the  usual  rules  as  to  legal  capacity, 
all  these  modes  of  proceeding  agree* 

VrNEA,  in  its  literal  signification,  is  a  bower 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vines,  and,  from  the  pro- 
tection which  such  a  leaty  roof  afiTords,  the  name 
was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  roof  under  which 
the  besiegers  of  a  town  protected  themselves  against 
darts,  stones,  fire,  and  the  like,  which  were  thrown 
by  the  besieged  upon  the  assailants.  The  descrip- 
tion which  Vegetius'  gives  of  such  a  machine  per- 
fectly agrees  with  what  we  know  of  it  from  the  in- 
cidental mention  by  other  writers.  The  whole  ma- 
chine formed  a  roof,  resting  upon  posts  eight  feet  in 
height.  The  roof  itself  was  generally  sixteen  feet 
long  and  seven  broad.  The  wooden  frame  was  in 
most  cases  light,  so  that  it  could  be  carried  by  the 
soldiers;  sometimes,  however,  when  the  purpose 
which  it  was  to  serve  required  great  strength,  it 
was  heavy,  and  then  the  whole  fabric  probably  was 
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moved  by  wheels  attached  to  the  pobls.  The  loui 
was  formed  of  planks  and  wickerwork,  abd  the  Qp> 
permost  layer  or  layers  consisted  of  raw  hides  en 
wet  cloth,  as  a  protection  against  fire,  by  which  thf 
besieged  frequently  destroyed  the  vine«.^  The 
sides  of  a  Tinea  were  likewise  protected  by  wicker- 
work.  Such  machines  were  constructed  in  a  sale 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged  town,  aix' 
then  carried  or  wheeled  (agere)  ckwe  to  its  waJh 
Here  several  of  them  were  frequently  joined  la 
gether,  so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers  might  br 
employed  under  them.  When  vinee  had  uken 
their  place  close  to  the  walls,  the  soldiers  began 
their  operations,  either  by  undermining  the  w^la, 
and  thus  opening  a  breach,  or  by  employing  the  bal- 
tering-ram  (aries*).  In  the  time  of  Vegetius,  the 
soldiers  used  to  call  these  machines  eausia* 

VINUM  (olvoc).  The  general  term  for  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape. 

The  native  countiy  of  the  vine  was  long  a  vex- 
ata  quaestio  among  botanists,  but,  although  roasy 
points  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  indigenoos 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
stretches  southward  from  the  woody  mounuins  of 
Mazanderftn  on  the  Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  eastward 
through  Khorasan  and  Cabul  tu  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya — the  region  to  which  history  and  philoki 
gy  alike  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  facihty  of 
the  process  in  its  most  simple  form,  we  need  little 
wonder  that  the  art  of  making  wine  should  hare 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

In  the  earliest  of  profane  writers,  the  cultivatioc 
of  the  grape  is  represented  as  familiar  to  the  Heroic 
Greeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic- 
tures of  rural  life  being  closely  connected  with  the 
toils  of  the  vineyard.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that 
the  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  dilates 
in  a  tone  approaching  to  hyperbole  "s  represented  as 
having  been  produced  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
region  from  which  poetry  and  •civUization  spread 
into  Hellas,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  more 
remarkable  exploits  of  Bacchus.  Hence  we  might 
infer  that  the  Pelasgians  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  vine  when  they  wandered  westward  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  that,  in  like  manner,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  when,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  they  made  their  way  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  seems  certain,  from  various  le- 
gends, that  wine  was  both  rare  and  costly  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.  Thus  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Varro*  told  that,  when  Me- 
zentius  agreed  to  aid  the  Rutitlians,  he  stipulated 
that  the  produce  of  the  Latian  vineyards  should  be 
his  recompense.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  used 
milk  only  in  his  oflTerings  to  the  gods  :•  Numa,  to 
check  extravagance,  prohibited  the  sprinkling  ol 
wine  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  and,  to  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  rustic  population,  he  ordained  that 
it  should  be  held  impious  to  offer  a  libation  to  the 
gods  of  wine  which  had  flowed  from  an  unprune^l 
stock.  So  scarce  was  it  at  a  much  later  period 
that  Papirius  the  dictator,  when  about  to  join  b^i 
tie  with  the  Samnites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cupful  (wm  pocilbm)  if  he  should  gain  the  victoiy 
That  wine  was  racked  off  into  amphoraf,  and  staml 
up  in  regular  cellars  as  early  as  the  era  of  the 
Gracchi,  Pliny  considers  proved  by  the  existence  in 
his  own  day  of  the  Fmwm  Opimianum^  described 
hereafter.  But  even  then  no  specific  appellatioa 
was  given  to  the  produce  of  different  localities,  and 
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the  jar  was  marked  with  the  name  of  the  consul 
alone.  Por  many  years  afler  this,  foreign  wines 
were  considered  far  superior  to  native  growths ;  and 
so  precious  were  the  Greek  vintages  esteemed  in 
the  times  of  Marius  and  SuUa,  that  a  single  draught 
only  was  offered  to  the  guests  at  a  banquet.  The 
rapidity  with  which  luxury  spread  in  this  matter  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  saying  of  M.  Varro,  that  Lu- 
cullus,  when  a  boy,  never  saw  an  entertainment  in 
his  father*s  house,  hovrever  splendid,  at  which  Greek 
wine  was  handed  round  more  than  once,  but  when, 
iO  manhood,  he  returned  from  bis  Asiatic  conquests, 
he  bestowed  on  the  people  a  largess  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  cadi.  Four  different  kinds  of 
wine  are  said  to  have  been  presented  for  the  first 
time  at  the  feast  given  by  Julius  C«sar  in  his  third 
consulship  (B.C.  46),  these  being  Falernian,  Chian, 
I/esbian,  and  Mamertine,  and  not  until  after  this 
date  were  the  merits  of  the  numerous  varieties,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  accurately  known  and  fully  ap- 
preciated. But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and 
his  immediate  successors  the  study  of  wines  be- 
came a  passion,  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  was 
bestowid  upon  every  process  connected  with  their 
production  and  preservation.^  Pliny  calculates  that 
the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  deserving 
to  be  accounted  of  high  quality  {itobiUa)  amounted 
to  eighty,  of  which  his  own  country  could  claim 
two  thirds  ;*  and  in  another  passage*  he  asserts 
that  195  distinct  kinds  might  be  reckoned  up,  and 
that,  if  all  the  varieties  of  these  were  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  computation,  the  sum  would  be  almost 
doubled. 

The  process  followed  in  wine-making  was  essen- 
tially the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered,  they 
were  first  trodden  with  the  feet,  and  afterward  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  press.  This  part  of  the 
Process  of  wine-making  is  described  in  the  article 
"ORCULUH. 

The  sweet,  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  was 
cermed  y?,evKoc  by  the  Greeks  and  mustum  by  the 
Romans,  the  latter  word  being  properly  an  adjec- 
tive signifying  new  or  fresh.  Of  this  there  were 
several  kinds,  distinguished  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  was  originally  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
clusters,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  was  applied,  was 
known  as  npoxojia*  or protrojmm,*  and  was  reserved 
for  manufacturing  a  particular  species  of  rich  wine 
described  by  Pliny,'  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilcne  gave  the  name  of  np66po/ioc  or  TTporpoiro^* 
That  which  was  obtained  next,  before  the  grapes 
had  been  fully  trodden,  was  the  mustum  lixivium^  and 
was  considered  best  for  keeping.*  After  the  grapes 
had  been  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the  mass  was 
taken  out,  the  edges  of  the  husks  cut,  and  the  whole 
again  subjected  to  the  press ;  the  result  was  the 
mnstum  tortivum  or  ciraimaisitum^^^  which  was  set 
apart  and  used  for  inferior  purposes. 

A  portion  of  the  must  was  used  at  once,  being 
drunk  fresh  after  it  had  been  clarified  with  vinegar." 
When  it  was  desired  to  preserve  a  quantity  in  the 
sweet  state,  an  amphora  was  taken  and  coated  with 
pitch  within  and  without ;  it  was  filled  with  mustum 
lixipjum,  and  corked  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight. 
It  was  then  immersed  in  a  tank  of  cold,  fresh  wa- 
ter, or  buried  in  wet  sand,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  contents,  after 
this  process,  were  found  to  remain  unchanged  for  a 
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year,  and  ence  the  name  del  y/ui/Koit  t.  e.,  ^etapei 
mustum.^  A  considerable  quantity  of  mus  from 
the  best  a:id  oldest  vines  was  inspissated  by  boil- 
ing, being  then  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  undei 
the  general  names  of  hlnjfui  or  yXv^i^t*  while  the 
Latin  writers  have  various  terms,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  evaporation  was  carried.  Thus, 
when  the  must  was  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  ori 
ginal  volume,  it  became  carenum  (Pallad.  Octooi., 
tit.  xviii.);  when  one  half  had  evaporated,  defrutum;* 
when  two  thirds,  sapa  (known  also  by  the  Greek 
names  sirteum  and  hepsema*) ;  but  these  words  are 
frequently  interchanged.*  S im ilar  preparations  are 
at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  musto  cotto  and 
sapa^  and  in  France  sabe.  The  process  was  carried 
on  in  large  caldrons  of  lead  {vasa.  defrutaria),  iron 
or  bronze  being  supposed  to  communicate  a  disa- 
greeable flavour,  over  a  slow  fire  of  chips,  on  a 
night  when  there  was  no  moon,*  the  scum  being 
carefully  removed  with  leaves,'  and  the  liquid  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  it  from  burning.*  These 
grapo-jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used 
extensively  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  ma- 
king them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  drinks,  such  as  the  burranica  potio^  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mixing 
sapa  with  milk,*  and  others  described  hereafter. 

The  whole  of  the  mustum  not  employed  for  some 
of  the  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  the  locus 
to  the  cella  vinana  {oIvoO^kh,  niOeCtv^*),  an  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor  or  a  little  below  the  surface, 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  a  moderate 
and  equable  temperature,  and  at  a  distance  from 
dunghills  or  any  objects  emitting  a  strong  odour.* ^ 
Here  were  the  dolia  {m$oi)t  otherwise  called  seria 
or  cupat  long,  bell-mouthed  vessels  of  earthenware 
(hooped  tubs  of  wood  being  employed  in  cold  cli- 
mates only**),  very  carefully  formed  of  the  best  clay 
and  lined  with  a  coating  of  pitch  (TnaauOivray  pi- 
€afa)y  the  operation  (T/^rffucrtf,  picatio)  being  usually 
performed  while  they  were  hot  from  the  furnace. 
They  were  usually  sunk  {depressa^  defossa^  demersa) 
one  half  or  two  thirds  in  the  ground ;  to  the  former 
depth  if  the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to 
prove  strong,  to  the  latter  if  weak  ;  and  attention 
was  paid  that  they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed. 
They  were,  moreover,  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  fu- 
migated with  aromatic  plants,  and  rubbed  with  theii 
ashes,  all  rank  smelling  substances,  such  as  rotten 
leather,  garlic,  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  removed, 
lest  they  should  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine.**  In 
these  dolia  the  process  of  fermentation  took  place. 
They  were  not  filled  quite  full,  in  order  that  the 
scum  only  might  boil  over,  and  this  was  also  cleared 
off  at  regular  intervals  by  skimming,  and  carried  to 
a  distance.  The  fermentation  usually  lasted  for 
about  nine  days,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  subsided, 
and  the  mustum  had  become  vinvm,  the  dolia  were 
closely  covered,  the  upper  portion  of  their  interioi 
surface  as  well  as  the  lids  {opercula  doliorum)  hav- 
ing been  previously  well  rubbed  over  with  a  com- 
pound of  defrutum,  saffron,  old  pitch,  mastic,  and 
fir-cones.**  The  opercula  were  taken  off  about  once 
every  thirty-six  days,  and  oftener  in  hot  weather, 
in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  contents,  to  add 
any  preparation  that  might  be  required  to  preserve 
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19,  20,  21.- Pallad.,  xi.,  18— Dioscor..  t.,  9.)  —  9.  (Fcstut,  a.  » 
Burranica.— Compare  O^id,  Fast.,  iv.,  782.)— 10.  (Geopon,  vi.,  2, 
12.)— II.  (Varro,  R.  R.,i.,  13.— Goop«in.,l.c.)-12.  (Plin.,H.N.. 
xi».,  21.)— 13.  (G(>opon,  vi.,2,  3,4.— Calo,  R.  R.,  23.— Vairu,  i. 
13.— Colum.,  xii.,  18,  25.— Dig.  33,  tit.  6, «.  3.)  —  14.  (Oco)Km. 
Ti..  12.— Cat.i,  r   R  ,  107.— Varro,  i.,  W.- Colum.,  «ii.,  25.30.' 
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them  sound »  and  to  remoye  any  impurities  tiiat 
might  be  thrown  up.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  peculiar  light  scum,  the  avOoc  olvov  {flog  vtni), 
which  frequently  appeared  on  the  surface  after  a 
certain  time,  since  it  was  supposed  to  afford  indi- 
cations by  its  colour  and  consistence  of  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  If  red  {Trop<frt)pi^ov\  broad,  and  soft,  it 
was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  sound  ;  if  glutinous, 
It  was  a  bad  symptom ;  if  black  or  yellow,  it  deno- 
ted want  of  body  ;  if  white,  it  was  a  proof  that  the 
wine  would  keep  well  (jidvifwv).  Each  time  that 
the  opercula  were  replaced,  they  were  well  rubbed 
with  fir-cones.'    ( Kirf.  Thyrsus.) 

The  commoner  sorts  of  wine  were  drunk  direct 
from  the  dolium,  and  hence  draught  wine  was  call- 
ed vinum  doliare  or  vinum  de  cupaj*  but  the  finer 
kinds,  such  as  were  yielded  by  choice  localities,  and 
possessed  sufficient  body  to  bear  keeping,  were 
drawn  off*  {diffundercy  furayyiCeiv)  into  amphorcs  or 
lagenct,  many  fanciful  precautions  being  observed 
in  transferring  them  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
vessel."  These  amphora  were  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  in  later  times  occasionally  of  glass ;  they 
were  stopped  tight  by  a  plug  of  wood  or  cork  {cor- 
eXf  9uber)y  which  was  rendered  impervious  to  air 
by  being  smeared  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or  gypsum. 
On  the  outside  the  title  of  the  wine  was  painted, 
ttio  date  of  the  vintage  being  marked  by  the  names 
of  the  consuls  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jars  were 
of  glass,  little  tickets  ( piUacioy  tessera)  were  sus- 
pended from  them  indicating  these  particulars.* 
The  amphorae  were  then  stored  up  in  repositories 
(apothecctf^  horrea,*  tabulata'),  completely  distinct 
from  the  cella  vinariay  and  usually  placed  in  the  up- 
yer  story  of  the  house  (whence  descender  tcfttoy^  de- 
ripere  horreo^),  for  a  reason  explained  afterward 

It  is  manifest  that  wines  prepared  and  bottled, 
!f  we  may  use  the  phrase,  in  the  manner  described 
above,  must  have  contained  a  great  quantity  of  dregs 
and  sediment,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  separate  these  before  it  was  drunk.  This  was 
•sometimes  effected  by  fining  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
those  of  pigeons  being  considered  most  appropriate 
by  the  fastidious, ''^  or  with  the  whites  whipped  up 
with  salt,*^  but  more  commonly  by  simply  straining 
through  small  cup-like  utensils  of  silver  or  bronze, 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  various  names  itXiar^p,  Tpvyomoc,  r/d- 
jiocy  colum  ttJiarium.^*  ( Vid.  Colum.)  Occasionally 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  {oukko^^  saccus)  was  placed  over 
the  Tpvyoinoc  or  colum,^^  and  the  wine  {aaKKiaCy  sac- 
catus)  filtered  through.  *  *  The  use  of  the  saccus  was 
considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure,"  if  not  entirely  to 
destroy  their  flavour,  and  in  every  instance  to  di- 
minish the  strength  of  the  liquor.  For  this  reason 
it  was  employed  by  the  dissipated,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  swallow  a  greater  quantity  with- 
out becoming  intoxicated.'*  The  double  purpose 
of  cooling  and  weakening  was  effectually  accom- 
plished by  placing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter,  which 
under  such  circumstances  became  a  colum  nivari- 
um^''  or  saccus  nivojrius.^* 

The  wine  procured  from  the  mustum  tortivum, 
which  was  always  kept  by  itself,  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
was  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
stalks  after  they  had  been  fully  pressed,  allowing 


1.  (Geopon.,  vii.,  15. 
1,^4.— Varr.ap.  Non., 
Comparo  Piin.,  zir.,  37. 
PUn.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17.)-6. 
—8.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  iii., 
'.Uor.,Sat.,  ii.,  4,  51.) 
rii.,37.)— 1?    (Pollux, 
-15.  (nor.,Sat.,ii.,4, 
I,  24 ;  xix,,  4, 19.—Cia 
-18.  (xir.,  104.) 
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them  to  soak,  pressing  again,  and  fermetajng  the 
liquor  thus  obtained.  This,  which  was  given  to 
the  labourers  in  winter  instead  of  wine,  was  the 
^ufiva  or  devripio^  of  the  Greeks,  the  lor*  or  vram 
operarium  of  the  Romans,  and,  according  to  Varro,' 
was,  along  with  sapa,  defrutum,  and  pin«n«n,  the 
drink  of  elderly  women.'  The  Greeks  added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  must  pre- 
viously drawn  off*,  and  then  boiled  down  the  mix- 
ture until  one  third  had  evaporated ;  the  Italians 
added  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth  of 
the  must,  and  threw  in  the  skimmings  of  the  de- 
frutum and  the  dregs  of  the  lacus.  Another  drink 
of  the  same  character  was  the  facatum  from  wine- 
lees,  and  we  hear  also  of  vinum  prteligajieum  given 
to  the  vintagers,  which  appears  to  have  been  man- 
ufactured from  inferior  and  half-ripe  fniit  gathered 
before  the  regular  period.'  We  find  an  analogy  to 
the  above  processes  in  the  manulactore  of  cider, 
the  best  being  obtained  from  the  first  squeezing  o( 
the  apples,  and  the  worst  from  the  pulp  and  skins 
macerated  in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines  hitherto  described,  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  were  fully  ripe,  and  fermentation  to  have 
run  its  full  course.  But  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
wines  were  manufactured  by  checking  the  ferment- 
ation, or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by  coo- 
verting  them  completely  into  raisins.  The  //.vcof 
olvoc  of  the  Geoponic  writers*  belongs  to  the  first 
class.  Must  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner  waa 
thrown  into  the  dolia,  which  remained  open  for  three 
days  only,  and  were  then  partially  covered  for  two 
more ;  a'  small  aperture  was  left  until  the  seventh 
day,  when  they  were  luted  up.  If  the  wine  was 
wished  to  be  still  sweeter,  the  dolia  were  left  open 
for  five  days,  and  then  at  once  closed.  The  free  ad- 
mission of  air  being  necessary  for  brisk  fermenta- 
tion, and  this  usually  continuing  for  nine  days,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  proceed  weakly  and  imperfecta 
ly  under  the  above  circumstances.  For  the  winum 
dulce  of  Cjlumella,*  the  grapes  were  to  be  dried  in 
tbe  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathered, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  full  fervour  ol 
the  midday  heat.  The  mustum  lixivium  alone  wa$ 
to  be  used,  and  after  the  fermentation  was  finished 
an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root  was  added  tc 
each  50  sextarii ;  the  wine  was  racked  off  from  the 
lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweet,  sound,  and  whole- 
some.* For  the  vinum  diachytum^  more  luscioos 
still,  the  grapes  were  exposed  to  the  sun  for  seven 
days  upon  hurdles.' 

Lastly,  possum  or  raisinrwine  was  made  frooi 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  their 
weight ;  or  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  which 
produced  a  similar  effect ;  or  the  bunches,  after  thej 
were  ripe,  were  allowed  to  hang  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  being  twisted,  or  an  incis- 
ion made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  shoot,  su  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stones 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  must  or 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  press.  The  quantity  of  juice 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  residuum, 
which  was  again  pressed,  and  the  product  empk>jeil 
for  an  inferior  possum  called  secundariuniy  an  ex- 
pression exactly  analogous  to  the  StviifHoc  meotioo- 
ed  above.  The  passum  of  Crete  was  most  prized,' 
and  next  in  rank  were  those  of  Gilicia,  Africa,  Italy, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  kinds  knowo 
as  Psyihium  and  Mclampsytkium  possessor  ihe  pe 

1.  (ap.  Nod.,  XTii.,  13.)— 3.  ( Vid.  ▲th«a.,  x.,  p.  4«  -X  (O 
opon.,  Ti.,  3.— Cato,  R.  R.,  a3-57, 153  —  Vam>,  i.,  54.  —  Cola« 
xii.,  40.-Plin.,  H.  N..  xiv.,  18.)— 4.  -ni.,  1».)^5.  (XH.,i7.»— f 
(Colom.,  1.  0.)— 7.  ( Pliii.,  H.  N.,xi'-  U.)— 8.  fMart.,xiii  19 
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ruliar  flavour  of  the  grape,  and  noi  ihtxi  oi*  wine ;  the 
SeybiUitcs  from  Galatia  and  the  Haluntium  from 
Sicily,  in  like  manner,  tasted  like  must.  The  grapes 
most  suitable  for  passum  were  those  which  ripened 
early,  especially  the  varieties  Ajnana  (called  by  the 
Greeks  Slicha),  Scirpida,  and  Ptithia.^ 

The  Greeks  recognised  three  colours  in  wines : 
red  (^rAof),  white,  ».  e.,  pale  straw-colour  (levxoc), 
and  brown  or  amber-coloured  («t/5/idf).'  Pliny  dis- 
tinguishes four:  alims,  answering  to  Xevxo^, fulvus 
o  Ktfipdcj  while /^f^ac  is  subdivided  into  sanguineus 
and  niger,  the  former  being  doubtless  applied  to 
bright,  glowing  wines,  like  Tent  and  Burgundy, 
while  the  niger  or  ater*  would  resemble  Port.  In 
the  ordinary  Greek  authors  the  epithet  ipvSpo^  is  as 
common  as  fiiXa^t  and  will  represent  the  sanguineus. 

We  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  amphoie.  When 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  transport 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when  carried  by 
travellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained  in  bags 
made  of  goatskin  (otrKoi,  utres),  well  pitched  over,  so 
as  to  make  the  seams  perfectly  tight.  The  cut  be- 
low, from  a  bronze  found  at  Herculaneum,*  exhibits 
a  Silenus  astride  upon  one  of  them.    When  the 


quantity  was  large,  a  number  of  hides  were  sewed 
lugether,  and  the  leathern  tun  thus  constructed  car- 
ried from  place  to  place  in  a  cart,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  54.^ 

As  the  process  of  wine-making  among  the  an- 
cients was  based  upon  no  fixed  principles,  and  for 
the  most  part  conducted  in  a  most  unscientific  man- 
ner, it  was  found  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  finest  varieties,  to  have  recourse  to  various  de- 
vices for  preventing  or  correcting  acidity,  heighten- 
ing the  flavour,  and  increasing  the  durability  of  the 
second  growths.  This  subject  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  by  the  Greeks :  Pliny  mentions  four 
authors  who  had  written  formal  treatises,  and  the 
Autliors  of  the  Geoponic  collection,  together  with 
Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  supply  a  multitude  of 
precepts  upon  the  same  topic.  The  object  in  view 
was  accomplished  sometimes  by  merely  mixing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wine  together,  but  more  frequently 
by  throwing  into  the  dolia  or  amphorae  various  con- 
diments or  seasonings  {aprvaei^,  medicamina^  condi- 
tura).   When  two  wines  were  mixed  together,  those 


].  (Geopon.,  vii.,  18.— Colum.,  xii.,  39. — Plin.,  IT.  N.,  xiv.,  11. 
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ttfensch.,  v.,  6,  17.)— 4.  (Mu«,  Borbon.,  vol.  iii.,  toy.  88.)— d. 
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were  selected  which  possessed  opposite  good  qudli 
ties  and  defect?.^ 

'i'he  principal  substances  employed  as  conditv/r^t 
were,  1.  sea- water ;  2.  turpentine,  either  pure  or  in 
the  form  of  pitch  (ptx),  tar  {vix  liquida),  or  resin  (re- 
sina) ;  3.  lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  burned  marble, 
or  calcined  shells ;  4.  inspissated  must  *,  6.  aromatic 
herbs,  spices,  and  gums;  and  these  were  u:3cd 
either  singly,  or  cooked  up  into  a  great  variety  of 
complicated  confections. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolia  and  the  amphore 
with  a  coating  of  pitch ;  but,  besides  this,  it  was 
common  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin  in  powder, 
to  the  must  during  the  fermentation,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more  full 
bodied,  but  also  communicated  an  agreeable  bouquet, 
together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness  or  pi- 
quancy.' Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  when  new 
{novitium  resinatum),  was  accounted  unwholesome^ 
and  apt  to  induce  headache  and  giddiness.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  denominated  crapula,  and 
was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  checking  the 
fermentation  of  the  must  when  too  violent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous  fer 
mentation  is  not  well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be  re 
newed,  in  which  case  a  fresh  chemical  change  takes 
place,  and  the  wine  is  converted  into  vinegar  (5^of, 
acetum),  and  this  acid,  again,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
loses  its  properties,  and  becomes  perfectly  insipid, 
in  which  form  it  was  called  vappa  by  the  Romans, 
who  used  the  word  figuratively  for  a  worthless 
blockhead. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  inferior  wines,  being 
thin  and  watery,  and  containing  little  alcohol,  are 
constantly  liable  to  undergo  these  changfs,  and 
hence  the  disposition  to  acescence  was  closely 
watched,  and  combated  as  far  as  possible.  Witb 
rh'h  view  those  substances  were  thrown  into  the 
do! 'a  which  it  was  known  would  neutralize  any 
acid  which  might  be  formed,  such  as  vegetable  ash- 
es which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsum,  and  pure  lime, 
besides  which  we  find  a  long  list  of  articles,  whicti 
must  be  regarded  as  preventives  rather  than  cor- 
rectives, such  as  the  various  preparations  of  turpen- 
tine already  noticed,  almonds,  raisins  steeped  in 
must,  parched  salt,  goats'-milk,  cedar-cones,  gall- 
nuts,  blazing  pine-torches,  or  red-hot  irons  quenched 
in  the  liquid,  and  a  multitude  of  others."  But,  in 
addition  to  these,  which  are  all  harmless,  we  find 
some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highly-poisonous  salts 
of  lead  for  the  same  purpose,*  a  practice  which 
produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  prohibited  by  a  seriep  of  the  most 
stringent  enactments.* 

Defrutum  also  was  employed  to  a  great  extent ; 
but,  being  itself  liable  to  turn  sour,  it  was  not  used 
until  its  soundness  had  been  tested  by  keeping  it  foi 
a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  either  in  its  simple 
state,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sextarius  to  the  ampho- 
ra, that  is,  of  1  to  48,  or  it  was  combined  with  a 
great  variety  of  aromatics,  according  to  a  prescrip- 
tion furnished  by  Columella.'  In  this  receipt,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  the  various  herbs  were  iu- 
tended  to  give  additional  efl'icacy  to  the  nourishing 
powers  of  the  defrutum,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  affecting  the  taste  of  the  wine. 
But  from  a  very  early  period  it  was  customary  to 
flavour  wine  highly  by  a  large  admixture  of  per* 
fumes,  plants,  and  spices.  We  find  a  spiced  drink 
(ef  upofiuTuv  KaraaKeva^ofievoi)  noticed  under  the 
name  of  rpifjifta  by  Athenaeus  and  the  writers  of  the 


1.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  32, 6.)— 2.  (Plin.,  IT.  N.,  xir.,  25.— Plntarch, 
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new  cumfiiiy/  and  for  the  whole  class  Pliny  has  the 
general  term  aromalites.* 

There  was  another  and  vei7  numerous  family  of 
wines,  entiiled  olvoi  vyieivoit  into  which  drugs  were 
introduced  to  produce  medicinal  effects.  Such  were 
vinum  marrubii  (horebound)  for  coughs ;  the  scillUeg 
(squill- wine),  to  assist  digestion,  promote  expectora- 
tion, and  act  as  a  gentle  tonic;  a^m/At/f«(wineof 
wormwood),  corresponding  to  the  modern  vermuth ; 
and,  above  all,  the  myrtitea  (myrtleberry-wine), 
which  possessed  innumerable  virtues.' 

Pliny,  under  the  head  oivinafictitia,  includes  not 
only  the  olvo^  vyuivol,  but  a  vast  number  of  oth- 
ers, bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  our  British  home- 
made wines,  such  as  cowslip,  ginger,  elderberry, 
and  the  lilce ;  and  as  we  manufacture  Champagne  out 
of  gooseberries,  so  the  Italians  had  their  imitations 
of  the  costly  vintages  of  the  most  favoured  Asiatic 
isles.  These  viiia  ficiitia  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
almost  countless,  every  variety  of  fruit,  flower, 
vegetable,  shrub,  and  perfume  being  put  in  requisi- 
tion :  figs,  cornels,  medlars,  roses,  asparagus,  pars- 
ley, radishes,  laurels,  junipers,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
saffron,  nard,  malobathnim,  aflbrd  but  a  small  sam- 
ple. It  must  be  remarked  that  there  was  one  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  method  followed  by  the 
Greeks  and  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  cooking 
these  potions.  The  former  included  the  drug,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  a  bag,  which  was  suspend- 
ed in  a  jar  of  wine,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  long 
as  was  thought  necessary ;  the  latter  mixed  the 
flavouring  ingredient  with  the  sweet  must,  and  fer- 
mented them  together,  thus  obtaining  a  much  more 
powerful  extract ;  and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for 
British  wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  sub- 
stitute sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice.* 

Cut  not  only  were  spices,  fragrant  roots,  leaves, 
and  gums  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
fermentation,  but  even  the  precious  perfumed  es- 
sential oils  {ungiienia)  were  mixed  with  it  before  it 
was  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  partial 
to  this  kind  of  drink.^  We  also  learn  from  .£lian* 
that  it  was  named  uyfifuviTrfg,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  fivfipivijc  of  Poseidippus,'  the  fxvfi(>ivij 
of  Hesychius,  the  jivpivTi^  of  Pollux,*  and  the  mur- 
rhina  of  Plautus."  The  Ilomans  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  example  set  them,  valiiing  bitterness  so 
highly,  says  Pliny, ^"  that  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy 
costly  perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  ex- 
pressions "/o/io/a  »t/iV' in  Martial,^ ^  and  ^'perfusa 
meio  spuma7U  unguenta  Falemo'*  in  Juvenal." 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same  fond- 
ness for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Hecamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramnian  wine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat- milk  cheese,  and  sprinkles  the  whole 
with  flour,^'  the  latter  being  a  common  addition  at  a 
much  later  epoch."  So,  also,  the  draught  adminis- 
tered by  Circe  consisted  of  wine,  cheese,  and  hon- 
ey ;  and,  according  to  Theophrastus,"  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytaneum  of  the  Thasians  was  ren- 
dered delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar  which 
iu)niained  it  a  cake  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded  up 
with  honey." 

Thi3  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
pijpular  or  all  these  compound  beverages,  the  oivcMjeKi 
of  the  Greeks,  the  mulsum  of  the  Romans.  This 
was  of  two  kinds :  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 
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with  wine,  in  the  other  with  uuist.  The  iotvam 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  IegeDdai3f 
hero  Aristsus,  the  first  cultivator  of  bees,^  and  vr» 
considered  most  perfect  and  palatable  when  made 
of  some  old,  rough  {auslerum)  wine,  such  as  Massic 
or  Falernian  (although  Horace  objects  to  the  latter 
for  this  purpose*),  and  new  Attic  honey.*  The 
proportions,  as  stated  in  the  Geoponio  coUectioo 
were  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of  bone> 
and  various  spices  and  perfumes,  such  as  royniu 
cassia,  costum,  malobathrum,  nard,  and  pefiper 
might  be  added.  The  second  kind,  the  asnonuium 
of  Isidorus,*  according  to  the  Greek  authorities.* 
was  made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its 
original  bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely 
a  very  rich^  fruit  sirup  in  no  way  allied  to  wine. 
The  virtues  of  muJsum  are  detailed  by  Pliny  ;*  it 
waa  considered  the  most  appropriate  draught  upon 
an  empty  stomach,  and  was  therefore  swallowed 
immediately  before  the  regular  business  of  a  repast 
began,'  and  hence  the  whet  (^iM/o/io)  coming  before 
the  cup  of  mulsum  was  called  the  promulM*.*  We 
infer  from  Plautus'  that  muUum  was  given  at  a  tri- 
umph by  the  imperator  to  bis  soldiers. 

MuUum  (sc.  vinum)  or  oivo^th,  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  muUa  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  meai 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  ferment 
ed,  is  the  fieXiKparov  or  vdpofieXi  of  the  Greeks,**  al 
though  Pollux  confounds" /<fA/irparov  with  oivoftejL: 
Again,  v(Ipo//^Aov**  or  hydromclum}*  was  cider;  6^- 
fu^i^^  was  a  compound  of  vinegar,  honey,  salt,  and 
pure  water,  boiled  together  and  kept  for  a  long 
time ;  /)o66ueXi  was  a  mere  confection  of  expressec* 
juice  of  rose-leaves  and  honey." 

The  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  only  n^ie 
grateful  to  the  palate,  but  also  more  wholcson.eead 
invigorating;"  and,  curiously  enough,  Pliny  seeats 
to  suppose  that  it  grew  more  strong  and  fiery  b> 
age,  in  consequence  of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery 
particles."  Generally  speaking,  the  Greek  wines  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  a  long  time  to  ripen. 
Nestor,  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wine  ten 
years  old,"  and  wine  kept  for  sixteen  years  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Atheneus;"  but  the  con- 
noisseurs under  the  Empire  pronounced  thai  all 
transmarine  wines  arrived  at  a  moderate  degree  of 
maturity  (ad  veluslatem  mediam)  in  six  or  seven.** 
.Many  of  the  Itahan  varieties,  however,  as  we  shaS 
see  below,  required  to  be  kept  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now 
considered  ample  for  our  strongest  Ports),  and  even 
the  humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  up  fm 
from  four  to  fifleen.'^  Hence  it  becam's  a  matter  of 
importance  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  pro- 
cess. This  was  attempted  in  various  ways,  6ome> 
times  by  elaborate  condiments,**  sometimes  by  sink- 
ing vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea,  bv 
which  an  artificial  mellowness  was  induced  {frtxst 
vetustaa),  and  the  wine,  in  consequence,  termed 
thalasailet** ;  but  more  usually  by  the  applicatioa 
of  heat.**  Thus  it  was  customary  to  expose  the 
amphorte  for  some  years  to  the  full  fervour  of  the 
sun*s  rays,  or  to  construct  the  apotiuca  in  such  « 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  aii  and  smokr 
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It  the  balh  furnaces,*  and  hence  the  name  fumaria 
applied  to  such  apartments,  and  the  phrases  fumth 
8C9yfumum  biberCf  fuligine  te»t<t  in  reference  to  the 
wines.'  If  the  operation  was  not  conducted  with 
care,  and  the  amphorae  not  stoppered  down  perfect- 
ly tight,  a  disagreeable  effect  would  be  produced  on 
the  contents ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  such  care- 
lessness that  Martial  pours  forth  his  maledictions 
ca  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.' 

The  year  B.C.  121  is  said  to  have  been  a  season 
^'nfularly  favourable  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
dith  ;  from  the  great  heat  of  the  autumn,  the  wine 
A'as  of  an  unprecedented  quality,  and  remained 
long  celebrated  as  the  tinum  Opimianum^  Uom  L. 
Opiiiius,  the  consul  of  that  year,  who  slew  Caius 
Gracchus.  A  great  quantity  had  been  treasured  up, 
and  sedulously  preserved,  so  that  samples  were  still 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  afterward.  It  was  reduced,  he 
says,  to  the  consistence  of  rough  honey,  and,  like 
other  very  old  wines,  so  strong,  and  harsh,  and  bit- 
ter as  to  be  undrinkable  until  largely  diluted  with 
water.  Such  wines,  however,  he  adds,  were  use- 
ful for  flavouring  others  when  mixed  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Our  most  diiuct  information  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  is  derived  from  Col- 
umella,* who  reckons  that  the  lowest  market  price 
of  the  most  ordinary  quality  was  900  sesterces  for 
40  urnae,  that  is,  15  sesterces  for  the  amphora,  or 
6(2.  a  gallon  nearly.  At  a  much  earlier  date,  the 
triumph  of  L.  Metellus  during  the  first  Punic  war 
(B.C.  250),  wine  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  asses  the 
amphora  ;*  and  in  the  year  B.C.  89,  the  censors  P.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Caesar  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  no  one  should  sell  Greek  and  Amine- 
an  wine  at  so  high  a  rate  as  8  asses  the  amphora  ; 
hut  this  was  probably  intended  as  a  prohibition  to 
their  being  sold  at  all,  in  order  to  check  the  taste 
then  beginning  to  display  itself  for  foreign  luxuries, 
for  we  find  that  at  the  same  time  they  positively 
forbade  the  use  of  exotic  unguents.* 

The  price  of  native  wine  at  Athens  was  four 
drachmas  for  the  metretes,  that  is,  about  ^^d.  the 
gallon,  when  necessaries  were  dear,  and  Bockh  con 
aiders  that  we  may  assume  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
the  average  of  cheaper  times.  In  fact,  we  find,  in 
an  agreement  in  Demosthenes,^  800  casks  {Kepdtua) 
of  Mendaean  wine,  which  we  know  was  used  at  the 
most  sumptuous  Macedonian  entertainments,"  val- 
ued at  600  drachmas,  which  gives  two  drachmas  for 
the  metretes,  or  little  more  than  fid,  a  gallon  ;  but 
Btill  more  astonishing  is  the  marvellous  cheapness 
of  Lusitanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gal- 
lons were  sold  for  Sd,  On  the  other  hand,  high  pri- 
ces were  given  freely  for  the  varieties  held  in  es- 
teem, since  as  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates  a  me- 
tretes of  Chian  sold  for  a  mina.* 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  was 
drunk,  and  the  customs  observed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  their  drinking  entertainments,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  article  Svmpobidm. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  name  the  most  es- 
teemed wines,  and  to  point  out  their  localities  ;  but 
OUT  limits  will  allow  us  to  enumerate  none  but  the 
r^ost  celebrated.  As  far  as  those  of  Greece  are 
-tnccrned,  our  information  is  scanty,  since  in  the 
.•  4er  writers  we  find  but  a  small  number  defined  by 
^,>ecific  appellations,  the  general  term  olvoc  usually 
^'.anding  alone  without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
The  wine  of  most  early  celebrity  was  that  which 


the  minister  of  Apoliu,  Maron,  who  duelt  upon  iqo 
skirts  of  Thracian  Ismarus,  gave  to  Ulysses.  It 
was  red  {kpvtfpov)  and  honey-sweet  (fuXiifdea),  so 
precious  that  it  was  unknown  to  all  in  the  mansion 
save  the  wife  of  the  priest  and  one  trusty  house 
keeper;  so  strong  that  a  single  cup  was  mingled 
with  twenty  of  water ;  so  fragrant  that  even  when 
thus  diluted  it  diffused  a  divine  and  most  tempting 
perfume.*  Pliny'  asserts  that  wine  endowed  with 
similar  noble  properties  was  produced  in  the  same 
region  in  his  own  day.  Homer  mentions  also,  more 
than  once,'  Pramnian  tnne  {olvo^  Upafivdog)^  un  ep> 
ithet  which  is  variously  interpreted  by  certain  dif- 
ferent writers.*  In  after  times  a  wine  bearing  thr, 
same  name  was  produced  in  the  island  of  Icaria, 
around  the  hill  village  of  Latorea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Symrna  near  the 
shrine  of  Cybele,  and  in  Lesbos.*  The  Pramnian 
of  Icaria  is  characterized  by  Eparchides  as  dry 
{fTKXijp6f\  harsh  (avaTnpog)^  astringent,  and  remark- 
ably strong ;  qualities  which,  according  to  Aristoph> 
anes,  rendered  it  particularly  unpalatable  to  the 
Athenians.' 

But  the  wines  of  greatest  renown  during  the  brill- 
iant period  of  Grecian  history  and  aAer  the  Roman 
conquest  were  grown  in  the  islands  of  Thasos, 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Cos,  and  in  a  few  favoured  spots 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,'  such  as  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Ilemms  from  that  of  the  Cayster,' 
Mount  Messogis,  which  divides  the  tributaries  of 
the  Cayster  from  those  of  the  Meander,'  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Catacecaumene,^'  which  still  retains  its 
fame,^^  the  environs  of  Ephesus,"  of  Cnidus,"  of  Mi- 
letus,^* and  of  Clazomenae."  Among  these  the  first 
place  seems  to  have  been  by  general  consent  conce- 
ded to  the  Chian,  of  which  the  most  delicious  varie- 
ties were  brought  from  the  heights  of  Ariusium,  in 
the  central  parts,"  and  from  the  promontory  of  Pha- 
nae,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.^'  The 
Thoiian  and  Ltthian  occupied  the  second  place, 
and  the  Coan  disputed  the  palm  with  them."  In 
Lesbos  the  most  highly  prized  vineyards  were 
around  Mytilene"  and  Methymna."  Pliny,'*  who 
gives  the  preference  over  all  others  to  the  Ciazome- 
niaiiy  says  that  the  Ijcsbian  had  naturally  a  taste  of 
salt  water,  while  the  epithet  *'  innocens,"  applied  by 
Horace,  seems  to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and 
wholesome. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  remark  that  the  finest  Greek 
wines,  especially  the  products  of  the  islands  in  the 
iEgean  and  Ionian  seas,  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  luscious  sweet  class.  The  very  reverse 
is  proved  by  the  epithets  cvon/pof,  axAi^pt^c*  A^Trrof, 
and  the  like,  applied  to  a  great  number,  while  yht 
KVf  and  y'AvKii^i^  are  designations  comparatively 
rare,  except  in  the  vague  language  of  poetry.  "  Vi 
numomneduUe  miniu  odoratum,''  says  Pliny  ;"  and 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible  that 
sweet  wines  could  not  be  swallowed  either  with 
pleasure  or  safety  except  in  small  quantities.  The 
mistake  has  arisen  from  not  perceiving  that  the  ex- 
pressions civo^  yXvKtlf  and  olvo^  rt6vq  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  synonymous.  The  former  signi- 
fies wine  positively  noeet,  the  latter  wine  agreeable 
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to  tD6  taste  from  the  absence  of  acidity ,  in  moet 
cases  indicating  nothing  more  than  sound  leine. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  noble  Italian 
wines,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  derived 
from  Latium  and  Campania,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
grew  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea.  "  The 
whole  of  these  places,"  says  Strabo,^  when  descri- 
bing this  coast,  "  yield  excellent  wine ;  among  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  Cecuban,  the  Fundanian, 
the  Setinian,  and  so,  also,  are  the  Falernian,  the  Al- 
ban,  and  the  Statinian.'*  But  the  classification 
adopted  by  Pliny"  will  prove  our  best  guide,  and 
this  we  shall  follow  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  first  rank,  then,  we  must  place  the  Sctinum^ 
which  fairly  deserves  the  title  of  imperial,  since  it 
was  the  cliosen  beverage  of  Augustus  and  most  of 
his  courtiers.  It  grew  upon  the  hills  of  Setia,  above 
Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the  Pomptine 
marshes  {Pendula  Pomptinos  qvxt  spectat  Setia  cam- 
po8*).  Before  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  Cacubum 
was  the  most  prized  of  all.  It  grew  in  the  poplar 
swamps  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amyclse,  close  to 
Fundi>  In  the  time  of  Pliny  its  reputation  was  en- 
tirely gone,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  careless- 
ness of  the  cultivators,  and  partly  from  its  proper 
soil,  originally  a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cut 
up  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  extending  from  Bais  to  Os- 
tia.  Galen*  represents  it  as  generous,  full-bodied, 
and  heady,  not  arriving  at  maturity  until  it  had  been 
kept  for  many  years.* 

The  second  rank  was  occupied  by  the  Faicrnum,  of 
which  the  Fauatianum  was  the  most  choice  variety, 
having  gained  its  character  from  the  care  and  skill 
exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines ;  but  when 
Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  fall  in  public  esti- 
mation, in  consequence  of  the  growers  being  more 
solicitous  about  quantity  than  quality,  just  as  was 
the  case  with  Madeira  a  few  years  ago.  The  Faler- 
nus  ager,  concerning  the  precise  limits  of  which  there 
have  been  many  controversies,  commenced  at  the 
Pons  Campanus,  on  the  lefl  hand  of  those  journey- 
ing towards  the  Urbana  Colon ia  of  Sulla,  the  Faus- 
tianua  ager  at  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Sinues- 
sa,  so  that  the  whole  district  in  question  may  be  re- 
garded as  stretching  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river 
Vultumus.  Falernian  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten 
years,  and  might  be  used  until  twenty  years  old, 
but  when  kept  longer  gave  headaches,  and  proved 
injurious  to  the  nervous  system.  Pliny  distinguish- 
es three  kinds,  the  rough  {austeTum)^  the  sweet 
{dulce)f  and  the  thin  (tenue).  Galen^  two  only,  the 
rough  {av<TT7ip6c)  and  the  sweetish  {yXvKo^ov). 
When  the  south  wind  prevailed  during  the  season 
of  the  vintage,  the  wine  was  sweetish  and  darker  in 
colour  (fieXuvTepoc),  but  if  the  grapes  were  gathered 
during  weather  of  a  different  description,  it  was 
rough,  and  tawny  or  amber-coloured  (ki^^).  The 
ordinary  appearance  of  Falernian,  which  has  been 
made  a  theme  of  considerable  discussion,  seems  to 
be  determined  by  a  passage  in  Pliny ,•  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  the  finest  amber  was  named  Fo- 
lerna.  Others  arranged  the  varieties  differently: 
that  which  grew  upon  the  hilltops  they  called  Caur 
cinum ;  that  on  the  middle  slopes,  Fauatianum ;  that 
on  the  plain,  Falernum* 

In  (he  third  rank  was  the  Albqnum,  from  the 
Mens  Albanus  (Mona  Juleua^*),  of  various  kinds, 
very  sweet  {pradulce)^  sweetish  (y^v«dCuv),  rough," 

1.  (v.,  p.  834.)— 2.  (xiT.,  6.)-8.  (Mart.,  xiii.,  11«.— See  alao 
Ti.,  M;  ix.,  S*  x.,74;  xiii..  113.— Jay.,  ▼.,  84.— Silius,Ti;i.,S78. 
--R-i.,  H.  N.,  1.  O— 4.  (Mart.,  xiii.,  115.)— 5.  (Athen.,  i.,  ; 
*T,  a;— 6.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Strab.,  ▼.,  p.  931.— Mart.,  xiii.,  115  — 
U  <r.,  Oarm^  i.,  20,  9  ;  ill.,  23,  2,  &c.)— 7.  (ap.  Athen.,  i.,  p.  20, 
c)  — 8.  (U.  N.,  xxxvii.,  12.)  — 9.  (Plin.,  1.  c,  and  xxiii.,  8l.— 
Athen.,  i.,  p.  26,  c— Hor.,  Carni.,  i.,  20,  10.— Propert.,  iv  ,  6.  — 
Murt.,  ii.,  »5.-Siliu8,  f  i.,  15».)-10.  (Mart,  xiii.,  109.)— 11. 
(riin.,H.  N.,  Kxiii,21.) 
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and  sharp  {lu^xiac),  it  wa^  invigorating  (nermt 
utile),  and  in  perfection  afler  being  kept  for  fifle«r 
years. ^  Here,  too,  we  place  the  SurretUinum,  frun 
the  promontory  forming  the  southern  horn  of  ttic 
Bay  of  Naples,  which  was  not  drinkable  until  jt  had 
been  kept  for  five-and-twenty  years ;  for,  being  dcbii 
tute  of  richness  (oAiTn/f),  and  very  dry  (yra^a/Mf),  it  re- 
quired  a  long  time  to  ripen,  but  was  strongly  recom 
mended  to  convalescents,  on  account  of  its  thinni  •«• 
and  wholesomeness.  Galen,  however,  was  of  i»|un 
ion  that  it  agreed  with  those  only  who  were  a<rct  s 
tomed  to  use  it  constantly ;  Tiberius  was  wunt  it 
say  that  the  physicians  had  conspired  to  digRif> 
what  was  only  gcneroua  vinegar;  while  his  sacress^ 
or  Caligula  styled  it  nobilis  vappa.*  Of  equal  refv 
utation  were  the  Maaaicum^  from  the  hills  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  Campa- 
nia, although  somewhat  harsh,  as  would  seem  from 
the  precautions  recommended  by  the  epicure  in 
Horace,*  and  the  Gauranumf  from  the  ridge  above 
Baiae  and  Puteoli,  produced  in  small  quantity,  but 
of  very  high  quality,  fuU  bodied  ie^rovo^),  and  thick 
(irdxvc).^  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  included  the 
CaUnum  from  Cales,  and  the  Fundanum  from  Fun- 
di. Both  had  formerly  held  a  higher  place ;  ■*  bat 
vineyards,"  moralizes  Pliny,  '*  as  well  as  states,  bavc 
their  periods  of  rise,  of  glory,  and  of  fall.*^  The 
Calenum  was  light  (kov^oc),  and  better  for  the  stom- 
ach than  Falernian  ;  the  Fundanum  was  full  bodied 
{e^Tovoc)  and  nourishing,  but  apt  to  attack  botk 
stomach  and  head,  therefore  little  sought  after  at 
banquets.*  This  list  is  closed  by  the  Yeliterminum. 
PrivemaHnumy  and  Signinum,  from  V'elitrae,  Priver- 
num,  and  Signia,  towns  on  the  Yolscian  hiUs  ;  the 
first  was  a  sound  wine,  but  had  this  peculiarity,  thai 
it  always  tasted  as  if  mixed  with  some  foreign  sub- 
stance ;  the  second  was  thin  and  pleasant ;  the  lai^* 
was  looked  upon  only  in  the  light  of  a  medirinc 
valuable  for  its  astringent  qualities.*  We  may  safe 
ly  bring  in  one  more,  the  FormianuMj  from  the  iiul} 
of  Caieta  (Laatrygonia  Bacchua  in  amphora'*),  asso^ 
ciated  by  Horace  with  the  Cscuban,  P^alernian,  and 
Calenian,*  and  compared  by  Galen*  to  the  Privenia 
tinum  and  Rheginum,  but  richer  {Xmapuripoc)^  snd 
ripening  quickly. 

The  fourth  rank  contained  the  Mameriinum^  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  first  brought  into 
fashion  by  Julius  Cesar.  The  finest,  called  PoiaU- 
num  ('luraAivoc^*),  fiom  the  fields  nearest  lo  the 
mainland,  was  sound  (vdvf),  light,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  without  body.  The  Tauronuniumim  was 
frequently  substituted  fraudulently  for  the  Manierti 
num,  which  it  resembled." 

Of  the  wines  in  Southern  Gaul,  that  of  B^eurra 
alone  bore  a  high  character.  The  rest  were  kniked 
upon  with  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the  noto* 
rious  frauds  of  the  dealers  in  the  province,  who  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  adulteration  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  noxious 
drugs.  Among  other  things,  it  was  known  that 
they  purchased  aloes  to  heighten  the  flavour  and 
improve  the  colour  of  their  merchandise,  and  con- 
ducted the  process  of  artificial  ripening  so  nnskiiful- 
ly  as  to  impart  a  taste  of  smoke,  which  called  i.irih. 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  malediction  of  Msrt^a' 
on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.^* 

The  produce  of  the  Balearic  Isles  was  cc  mparec 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,U.cc.— Mart.,  xiii.,  10».— Hor.,  Sai.,  ii..8. 13 
— Jav.,  v.,  33.— Athen..  i.,  p.  2«,  rf.)— 2.  (Plin.,  11.  rr.— AiSr* 
1.  c.}— 3.  (Sat.,  ii.,  4,  51.  — Canpara  Cam.,  «..  1, 19 ;  i ,  7.  S! 
iii.,  21.— Mart.,  xiii-,  ]ll.>-Silioa  lul.,  Tii.,  207.)— 4.  {Akhns  .  i 
c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  5.— Flor.,  iii.,  5.)-5.  (Slrahn.  »  ,  254.  - 
Athen.,  i.,  p.  27.  «.— Hor  ,  Cana.,  i.,31,  9.— Jut.,  i^  69.— Mart^ 
X.,  35.-ld.,  xiii..  llS./-«.  (Athen.,  i.,  p,  27,  b.  — Plm.,  1.  c- 
Mart.,  xiii..  116.)— 7.  (Uor.,Cani/.,iH.,  16,94.)— a.  (Ho«.,Oara. 
t.,20.— Id.  lb.,  ill.,  l6.)-0.  (ap.  Ath«n.,  i.,  26,  e.>— 10.  'AiW^ 
i..  p.  27,  d.)-  11.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  27,  A— Plin^  I.  c  )— 12.  (Plis 
H.N.,xiv..8,  O) 


VINUM. 


VIRQA. 


JO  the  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
v^as  shared  by  the  vineyards  of  Tarraco  and  Lauron^ 
while  those  of  the  Lcdtiani  were  not  so  much  famed 
for  the  quality  as  for  the  abundance  of  their  supply.^ 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  districts  of  Pontun, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia,  Lamspacus  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, Telmtssus  in  Caria,  Cyprus,  Tripolis,  Bery- 
tus,  and  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,  and,  aliove 
dU,  the  Chalybonium,  originally  from  Beroea,  but 
afterward  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus 
also,  was  the  chosen  and  only  drink  of  the  Great 
King,*  to  which  we  may  join  the  Babylonium,  called 
nectar  by  Chereus,'  and  the  BvSXtvo^  from  Phosni- 
cia,  which  found  many  admirers.*  The  last  is  spo- 
ken of  elsewhere  as  l^racian,  or  Grecian,  or  Sicil- 
ian, which  may  have  arisen  from  the  saane  grape 
having  been  disseminated  through  these  countries.* 

PrjBsing  on,  in  the  last  plac^,  to  Egypt,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Hellanicus,  the  vine  was  first  discovered, 
the  Marcoticum,  from  near  Alexandrea,  demands  our 
attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  by  Athena^us,  being 
.vhite,  sweet,  fragrant,  light  (X«?rr6r),  circulating 
quickly  tlirough  the  frame,  and  not  flying  to  the 
head ;  but  superior  even  to  this  was  the  T(Bniolicumj 
do  named  from  3  long,  narrow,  sandy  ridge  {roivia) 
near  the  westeru  extremity  of  the  Delta ;  it  was 
aromatic,  slightly  astringent,  and  of  an  oily  consist- 
ency, which  disappeared  when  it  was  mixed  with 
water :  besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  Sebennylicum, 
and  the  wine  of  Antylla,  a  town  not  far  from  Alex- 
andrea. Advancing  op  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the 
Thehais,  and  especially  of  Coptos,  was  so  thin  and 
easily  thrown  off  that  it  could  be  given  without  in- 
jury to  fever  patients ;  and  ascending  through  Nu- 
bia to  the  confluence  oi  the  Nile  with  the  Aitapus, 
we  reach  Mcroe,  whose  wine  has  been  immortalized 
by  Lucan.*  Martial  appears  to  have  held  them  ail 
verp  cheap,  since  he  pronounces  the  vinegar  of 
Egypt  better  than  its  wine.' 

We  read  of  several  wines  which  received  their 
designation,  not  from  the  region  to  which  they  be- 
longed, but  from  the  particular  kind  of  grape  from 
which  they  were  made,  or  from  some  circumstance 
connected  with  their  history  or  qualities.  Names 
belonging  \fj  the  former  class  wero,  in  all  likelihood, 
ufstowed  before  the  most  favoured  districts  were 
generally  known,  and  before  the  eflfects  produced 
upon  the  vine  by  change  of  soil  and  climate  had 
been  accurately  observed  and  studied.  After  these 
matters  were  better  understood,  habit  and  mercan- 
tile usage  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation. Thus,  down  to  a  late  period,  we  hear  of 
the  Amineum  i*Afitvaioc  olvoi^)f  from  theAminea  Vi- 
tisy  which  held  the  first  place  among  vines,  and  em- 
braced many  varieties,  c^irofuUy  discriminated  and 
cultivated  according  to  diflferent  methods.*  It  was 
of  Gn«ian  origin,  having  been  conveyed  by  a  The»- 
salian  tribe  to  Italy  (a  story  which  would  seem  to 
refer  to  some  Pelasgian  migration),  and  reared 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naples,  and  in  the  Fa- 
lernus  ager.  Its  characteristic  excellence  was  the 
great  body  and  consequent  durability  of  its  wine 
(Firmissima  vina^*).  So,  in  like  manner,  the  iffiOioc 
oivo.;,"  from  the  ifjidia  afiireXoCi^*  which  Virgil  tells 
us"  wa9  particularly  suitable  for  fossum,  and  the 
Kateviac  (smoke- wine)  of  Plato  the  comio  poet,**  pre- 


1.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xiT.,  8,  ^6— Mart.,  xiii.,  118.— SilliM,  iii., 
370.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xir.,  9.-  -G«opoD..  v.,  2.— Athon.,  i.,  p. 
28,  d.)— 3.  (Athen.,i.,p.29,/.)-4.  (Alhen.,  i.,  p.  28,ft.)  —  5. 
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Stnib.,  xvii.,  p.  799.— Hor.,  Carm..  i..  37,  10.— Virg.,  Georg.,  ii., 
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(ne8>xh.)— 9.  (Flin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  4,  *  1.— Cato,  R.  R.,  6  and  7. 
— Colom.,  iii.,  2,  ^  7  ;  9,  ♦  3.)— 10.  (Virif.,  Geory.,  ii.,  97.— Gap 
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>44.)— 11.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  28,/.)-  ,1.  (Colum.,  iii,,  2,  fr  24.)-  S. 
G^orr.,  ii.,  93.)-  Ii   'Athen.,  i.,  p.  31,  c.) 


pared  in  greatest  perfection  net  r  Beneveotam,  tron. 
the  Kumfcoq  ufiireXo^,  so  named  in  consequence  o( 
the  clusters  hieing  neither  white  nnr  black,  bv*  of  ^p 
intermediate  dusky  or  smoky  hue.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  T^aKpiag^  un  whose  divine 
fragrance  Hermippus  descants  in  siich  glowing  lan- 
guage,* is  simply  some  rich  wine  of  great  ago. 
*' toothless,  and  sere,  and  wondrous  old"  {666vtc^ 
OVK  ix^Vy  ffdtf  aanpOQ  . . .  yipuv  ys  dcufiaviu^*).  TLe 
origin  of  the  title  uvdoofiiac  is  somewhat  more 
doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote  wine  from  a 
sweet^meUtng  spot  -*  others  more  reasonably  refer 
it  to  the  "  bouquet"  of  the  wine  itself/  according  to 
Pbaoias  of  Eresus,  in  one  passage,  it  was  a  com- 
pound formed  by  adding  one  par^  of  seawater  to 
fifty  of  must,  although  in  another  place  he  seems 
to  say  that  it  was  wine  obtained  from  grapes  gath- 
ered before  they  were  ripe,  in  which  case  it  might 
re8eml>le  Champagne.' 

Those  who  desire  more  minute  details  upon  tliis 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Geoponic 
Collection,  books  iii.  to  viii.  inclusive;  the  whole 
of  the  14th  book  of  Pliny *&  Natural  History,  togeth- 
er with  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  the  23d ;  the 
12th  book  of  Columella,  with  the  commentary  of 
Schneider  and  others  ;  the  2d  book  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and  the 
old  grammarians ;  Galen,  i.,  9,  and  xii.,  4 ;  Pol- 
lux, vi.,  et  seq. ;  Athenaeus,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x. ;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  a  multitude  of  passages  in 
other  parts  of  the  above  authors,  in  Oaito,  Varro, 
and  in  the  classics  generally,  which  bear  more  or 
less  upon  these  topics. 

Of  modern  writers  we  may  notice  particularly, 
Prosper  Rendella,  Tractatus  de  Vinea^  Vmdemia  ei 
Vino^  Venet.,  1629. — ^Galeatius  Landrinus,  Qu<Mtij 
de  Miziione  Vint  et  Aqtus,  Ferrar.,  1593. — ^Andrea& 
Baccius,  De  Naturali  Vinonim  Historia,  &c.,  Rom.. 
1596.  —  De  Conviviis  Antiquorum^  &c.,  Gronuv. 
Thes.  Graec.  Antiq. — Sir  Edward  Barry,  Ohserva 
turns  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  Lond.,  1776. — 
Henderson,  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Wines, 
Lond.,  1824.  Some  of  the  most  important  facta 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  Becker's  Gtd' 
lusy  vol.  ii.,  p.  163>176,  and  p.  238-241,  and  Chart- 
klcsy  i.,  456,  seq. 

VIOCURI.    {Vid.  QaATUoRviRi  Viales.) 

♦VrOLA  (/w),  the  Violet.    ( Vid.  Ion.) 

VIRGA,  dim.  VIRGULA  (/id^dof),  a  Rod  or 
Wand.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
certain  rank  or  office ;  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii  {vid.  Ancilb),  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer 
(see  woodcut,  p.  61),  a  herald  {vid.  Caducbus^),  and 
by  the  tridiniarcha  {vid.  Tkiclinium),  or  any  other 
person  who  had  to  exercise  authority  over  slaves.* 
The  use  of  the  rod  (/Sa£J/C«v')  in  the  punishment 
of  Roman  citizens  was  abolished  by  the  lex  Porcia 
(p.  585).  In  the  fasces  a  number  of  rods  were 
bound  together. 

A  rod  was  used  to  thrash  the  smaller  kinds  of 
grain,  such  as  cummin.^®    {Vid.  Flaordm.) 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrument 
of  magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe"  and 
of  Minenra.^*  To  do  anything  virgula  divina  waa 
to  do  it  by  magic.^*  The  stripes  of  cloth  wero 
called  virgit.^^  {Vid.  Paluum,  p.  718;  Tela,  p. 
955.) 


1.  (Thaophrart.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  4.— Id.,  C.  P.,  v.,  3.-  Irirtot.,  D« 
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on  the  gem  **  Capniaa.")— 2.  (Athea.,i.,  p.29,c.) — 3.  (Ath«n.,x.. 
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—Ovid,  McU,  :.,  716.)— 6.  (Senoc.,  Epiat.,  47.)— 0.  (Acta,  xTi., 
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(Ovid,  Ar.  Ann.,  iii.,  269J 
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VITRUM. 


VITRUi«. 


VIRGFNES  V  ESTA  LES.    ( Vid.  Vestales  Vie- 

■INB8.) 

VIRIDA'RTUM.    ( Vid.  Hortub,  p.  61 1  ) 

VIS.  Leges  were  passed  at  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  acts  of  violence.  The  lex  Pio- 
tia  or  Plautia  was  enacted  against  those  who  occu- 
pied public  places  and  carried  arms.*  The  lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  Q.  Catulus  on  this  subject, 
with  the  assistance  of  Plautius  the  tribunus,  appears 
Co  be  the  lex  Plotia.*  There  was  a  lex  Julia  of  the 
dictator  Caesar  on  this  subject,  which  imposed  the 
penalty  of  exile."  Two  Juliae  leges  were  passed  as 
to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  were 
respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publica  and  De  Vi  Pri- 
vata.*  The  lex  De  Vi  Publica  did  not  apply,  as  the 
title  might  seem  to  import,  exclusively  to  acts 
against  the  public  peace,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  it  very  accurately  except  by  enumerating 
ils  chief  provisions.  The  collecting  of  arms  {arma, 
tela)  in  a  house  {domiia)  or  in  a  villa  (agrove  in  vil- 
la\  except  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  or  going  a 
iourney  or  a  voyage,  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
lex.  The  signification  of  the  word  tela  in  this  lex 
was  very  extensive.  The  punishment  for  the  viola- 
tion of  this  lex  was  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses 
or  villas  with  an  armed  band,  in  which  case  the  pun- 
ishment was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same 
for  carrying  off  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried. 
The  cases  enumerated  in  the  Digest  as  falling  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  De  Vi  Privata  are 
cases  where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for 
a  riot,  which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but 
not  in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  De  Vi  Privata.  It  was  also  a  case  of  vis  priva- 
ta when  persons  combined  to  prevent  another  being 
brought  before  the  pr«tor.  The  senatus  consultum 
Volusianum  extended  the  penalties  of  the  lex  to  those 
Kho  maintained  another  in  his  suit  with  the  view 
of  sharing  any  advantage  that  might  result  from  it. 
The  penalties  of  this  lex  were  the  loss  of  a  third 
part  of  the  offender's  property  ;  and  he  was  also  de- 
clared to  be  incapable  of  being  a  senator  or  decurio, 
or  a  judex  :  by  a  senatus  consultum,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  given,  he  was  incapacitated  from  en- 
joying any  honour,  quasi  infamis 

VIS  et  VIS  AR.MATA.  There  was  an  interdict 
De  Vi  et  Vi  Armata,  which  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  possession 
of  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  {qui  vi  dejeclus  est). 
The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  restore  the  party 
ejected  to  possession.*    {Vid.  Intebdictum.) 

VISCEllA'TIO.     (Kwi.  FuNUs,  p.  462.) 

♦VISCUM  (i^of).  the  Mistletoe.     {Vid,  Ixos.) 

VITIS.     {Vid.  Cbnturio.) 

*VITIS  (a/iTTcAof),  the  Vine.  "According  to 
Sprengel,  the  ufrirehiq  aypia  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
Taurus  communis ;  the  Xevx^,  the  Bryonia  dioica ; 
and  the  ui/Mivaj  the  Bryonia  alba.  In  this  account 
of  them  he  copies  from  Dodonaeus.  Stackhouse 
marks  the  first  as  the  Vaccinitim  Viiis  Idaa;  but 
Schneider  doubts  whether  either  of  the  plants  re- 
ferred to  by  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  apply  to  the 
description  of  it  given  by  Theophrastus.  Dierbach 
marks  the  aypia  as  being  either  the  Bryonia  dioica 
or  Cretica.  The  ufineh)^  oivo^opo^  is  the  Vitis  vini- 
fera^  L."  ( Vid.  Vinum,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
article.)* 

VITRUM  (va\oc),  Glass.  A  singular  amount  of 
ignorance  and  skepticism  long  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  in 

I.  (Cio.  ad  A  ,?.,  «.,  94.— Id.,De  Ifarnsp.  Reap.,  8.)— 2.  (Cic, 
Pro  C«b1.,  2«  -  Sullurt  in  Cic,  Declnm.H-S.  (Cic,  Philip.,  i.,  9.) 
-4.  (Dig.  ii  tit.  6,  7.)— 5.  {Dig.  43,  lit.  lfi.)-6.  (Adamt,  Ap- 
pead..  1.  V.  it.veXoi.) 


the  art  of  glass- making.  Some  asserted  that  it  vm 
to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  a  modern  mventkn, 
while  others,  unable  altogether  to  resist  the  mass 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  contented  themselTet 
with  believing  that  the  sutotancc  was  known  onh 
in  its  coarsest  and  rudest  form.  It  is  now  demrty 
demonstrated  to  have  been  in  common  use  at  a  very 
remote  epoch.  Various  specimens  still  in  ex  id 
ence  prove  that  the  manufacture  had  in  si»cm 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  which  re 
cent  skill  has  not  yet  been  ahle  to  attain ;  and,  al- 
though we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  go  so  far  as 
Winckelmann,^  who  contends  that  it  was  used  more 
generally,  and  for  a  greater  yariety  of  purposes, 
in  the  old  world  than  among  ourselves,  yet,  whco 
we  examine  the  numerous  collections  arranged  in 
all  great  public  museums,  we  must  feel  convinced 
that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary  material  for  all 
manner  of  domestic  utensils  by  the  Egyptians. 
Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  distinctly 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  which, 
if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  interpretation  of  hv- 
eroglyphics  according  to  the  Phonetic  system,  were 
executed  during  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  the  First, 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  while  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Ex 
odus.  Vases  also,  wine-bottles,  drinking-cups.  bu- 
gles, and  a  multitude  of  other  objects,  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mumroie.« 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  and,  although  in 
most  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  ihe^. 
relics,  many  of  them  are  referred  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges  to  a  Tery  early  period.* 

A  story  has  been  preserved  by  Pliny'  that  glas> 
was  first  discovered  accidentally  by  some  mcr 
chants,  who,  having  landed  on  the  Syrian  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  and  being  unable  to 
find  stones  to  support  their  cooking-pots»  fetched  foi 
this  purpose  from  their  ship  some  of  the  lumps  oi' 
nitre  which  composed  the  cargo.  This  being  fused 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  united  with  the  sand  upon 
which  it  rested,  and  formed  a  stream  of  vitrifieti 
matter.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  ths 
tale,  even  if  true,  in  consequence  of  its  vagueness : 
but  it  originated  in  the  fact  recorded  by  Strabo*  and 
Josephus,*  that  the  sand  of  the  district  in  questioL 
was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  glass-roakins, 
and  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  workshops 
of  Sidon  and  Alexandres,  long  the  most  famous  m 
the  ancient  world.  (See  Hamberger  and  MichaeLs 
on  the  Glass  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  Cc»- 
mentar.  See.  Golt.t  tom.  iv. — Heeren,  Ideen,  I.,  ii., 
p.  94.)  Alexandrea  sustained  its  reputation  fur 
many  centuries ;  Rome  derived  a  great  portion  of 
its  supplies  from  this  source,  and  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Aurelius  we  find  the  manufacture  still 
flourishing.* 

There  is  some  ditficulty  in  deciding  by  wliai 
Greek  author  glass  is  first  mentioned,  because  th^ 
term  iaXoc^  like  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  thebooi* 
of  Job,^  and  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  iaXoc,  unquc^ 
tionably  denotes  not  only  artificial  glass,  but  rock 
crystal,  or,  indeed,  any  transparent  stone  or  stocc 
like  substance.*  Thus  the  ieXoc  of  Herodotus,*  in 
which  the  Ethiopians  encased  the  bodies  of  theii 
dead,  cannot  be  glass,  although  understood  in  ihts 
sense  by  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,'*  for  we  are  ex- 


1.  (i.,  c  2,  ^  20.)— S.  (Wilkiuaon,  Anc.  EgyjKtans,  vol.  ii;^  «k 
86,  Ac)— S.  (H.  N.,  xrxvi..  65.)— 4.  (x»i.,  p.  TM.)-*  (B.  J- 
ii.,  9.)^6  (Cic,  Pro  R«bir.  Poet.,  14.— StralM,  1.  c— Martial 
xi.,  11.— Id.,  xii.,  74.-1(1.,  xiv.,  115.— Vopiait.,  AutvI.,45.— Bm 
del,  "  SuT  i'Art  do  la  Verrehe  &e  in  £gy}ite,'*  Deacnptioa  di 
i'Egypte,  Uim.  ix.,p.813.)— 7.  (xxviii..  17.I—&  (Scliol.ad  Ani 
toph..  Nub.,  7S7.)-9  Om.^  94.)— 10.  (ii..  15.) 
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pmtBtj  told  that  it  was  dug  in  abundance  out  of  the 
earth ;  and  hence  commentators  have  conjectured 
that  rock-crystal,  oi  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  Oriental 
alabasteu  or  some  bituminous  or  gummy  product 
might  be  indicated.  Dut  when  the  same  historian, 
In  his  account  of  sacred  crocodiles/  states  that  they 
were  decorated  with  earrings  made  of  melted  stone 
{apr^fiaiu  re  XiOiva  x^tu  koI  xp^<fca  i^  tu  tira  Miv- 
rr(),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  intends  to  de- 
•ci  ihe  some  vitreous  ornament  for  which  he  knew 
10  appropriate  name.  The  ofpayic  (foXivrf  and  o6pa' 
a6e  va?ura  of  an  Athenian  inscription  referred  to 
B  C.  398,*  together  with  the  passage  in  Aristopha- 
nes,' where  the  envoy  boasts'  that  he  bad  been 
drinking  with  the  great  king  "*f  iaXlwjv  kKirufior 
ruv,*'  decide  nothing,  especially  since  in  another 
comedy*  Strepsiades  describes  a  laXo^,  or  burning- 
glass,  as  a  transparent  stone  sold  in  the  shops  of 
apothecaries,  and  we  know  that  any  solid  diapha- 
nous substance  ground  into  the  form  of  a  lens 
would  produce  the  effect.  Setting  aside  the  two 
problems  with  regard  to  glass,  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, as  confessedly  spurious,  we  at  length  find  a 
satisfactory  testimony  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  and 
successor  Theophrastus,  who  notices  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  above  of  the  fitness  of  the  sand  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  for  the  fabrication  of 
glass. 

Among  the  Latin  writers  Lucretius  appears  to  be 
the  Hrst  in  whom  the  word  vitrum  occurs  ;*  but  it 
must  have  been  well  known  to  his  countrymen  long 
before,  for  Cicero  names  it,  along  with  paper  and 
linen,  as  a  common  article  of  merchandise  brought 
from  Egypt.'  Scaurus,  in  his  sedileship  (B.C.  68), 
njade  a  display  of  it  such  as  was  never  witnessed 
even  in  after-times ;  for  the  scena  of  his  gorgeous 
theatre  was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  which  the 
under  portion  was  of  marble,  the  upper  of  gilded 
wood,  and  the  middle  compartment  of  glass.^  In 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  it  is  constantly  in- 
troduced, both  directly  and  in  similes,  and  in  such 
terms  as  to  prove  that  it  was  an  object  with  which 
every  one  must  be  familiar."  Strabo  declares  that  in 
his  day  a  small  drinking-cup  of  glass  might  be  pur- 
cliased  at  Rome  for  half  an  as  ;•  and  so  common  was 
it  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that  old  men 
and  wcmen  made  a  livelihood  by  trucking  sulphur 
matches  for  broken  fragments.*^  When  Pliny  wrote, 
manufactories  had  been  established  not  only  in  Ita- 
ly, but  in  Spain  and  Gaul  also,  and  glass  drinking- 
cups  had  entirely  superseded  those  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver;" and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  we 
find  vitrearii  ranked  along  with  curriers,  coachma- 
kers,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  other  ordinary 
artificers  whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  raise  money 
for  his  thermae.** 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  us  prove 
that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  imparting  a  great  variety  of  colours  to  their 
glass ;  they  were  probably  less  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  and  free  from 
all  colour,  since  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was 
considered  most  valuable  in  this  state.  It  was 
wrought  according  to  the  different  methods  now 
practised,  being  fashioned  into  tho  required  shape 
by  the  blowpipe,  cul,  as  we  term  it,  although  ground 
Ueritur)  is  a  more  accurate  phrase,  upon  a  wheel, 
jnd  engraved  with  a  sharp  tool  like  silver  ("  alind 
ialu  figf.ratuTy  aliud  tomo  teritur^  aliud  argenti  modo 


1.  Ci.,  69.)  — 2.  (Bflckh,  Corp.  Inicript.,  n.  130,  «  50.)— 3. 
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coelatur''^').  Doubts  liave  been  expressed  touch 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  last  part  of  this  state 
ment;  but,  since  we  have  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  diamond  {adamoi)  was  employed  by 
engravers  of  gems,*  and  might  therefore  have  been 
applied  with  still  greater  facility  to  scratching  the 
surface  of  glass,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  Pliny  was  not  himself  aware  of  what  he  mean 
to  say,  nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  meanings 
which  they  cannot  legitimately  assume,  especially 
since  hieroglyphics  and  various  other  devices  are 
now  to  be  seen  on  Egyptian  vases  and  trinkets 
which  have  been  engraved  by  some  such  process.' 
The  dicUreta  of  Martial*  were  glass  cnps  cut  or  en- 
graved according  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  meth- 
ods. The  process  was  difficult,  and  accidents  oc^ 
curred  so  frequently*  that  the  jurists  found  it  neces- 
sary to  define  accurately  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  workman  became  liable  for  the  value  of 
the  vessel  destroyed.*  The  art  of  etching  upon 
glass,  now  so  common,  was  entirely  unknown, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  properties  of  fluoric  acid, 
a  chemical  discovery  of  the  last  century. 

We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  uses  to 
which  glass  was  applied. 

1.  Bottles,  vases,  cups,  and  cinerary  urns.  A 
great  number  of  these  may  he  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  all  tHe  principal  Continental  cabinets, 
but  especially  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
which  contains  the  spoils  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  includes  upward  of  2400  specimens  of 
ancient  glass.  These  sufficiently  prove  the  taste 
ingenuity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  upon  such 
labours;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  tho 
blowpipe  only  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  while  othera  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
very  remarkable  object  belonging  to  the  last  class, 
the  property  of  the  Trivulsi  ^mily,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Winckelmann,^  and  figured  here.    It  is 


a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  sort  of  netwon 
also  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  series  of 
short  and  very  fine  glass  props  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Round  the  rim  are  several 
letters  connected  with  the  cup  in  the  same  man  net 
as  the  network^  and  forming  the  words  Bibx  VivAr 
MuLTos  Annos.  The  characters  of  the  inscription 
are  green,  the  network  is  blue,  the  cup  itself  resem- 
bles opal,  shades  of  red,  white,  yellow,  and  bhit. 
predominating  in  turn»  according  to  the  angle  h< 
which  the  light  falls  upon  it.  It  was  at  first  be- 
lieved that  this  eflTect  was  the  result  of  long  inter- 
ment beneath  the  ground ;  but  it  is  mu<  h  more  like- 
ly to  have  been  produced  by  the  artist,  for  it  corre- 
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•pondj  precisery  to  the  account  gi^  on  ot  two'precious 
OQps  presented  by  an  Egyptian  priest  to  the  Ena- 
peror  Adrian,  and  characterized  as  ealiccs  oIUusotUcs 
versicolores.^  Neither  the  letters  nor  the  network 
have  been  soldered  to  the  cup,  but  the  whole  has 
been  cut  out  of  a  solid  mass  after  the  manner  of  a 
cameo,  the  marks  of  the  wheel  being  still  yisible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  less  angular, 
according  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  reach  them 
completely  or  not.  But  the  irreat  triumph  of  an- 
cient genius  in  this  department  is  the  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  Barberioi 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
found  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  coffin,  within  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced,  upon  very  imperfect 
evidence,  to  havo  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  The  extreme  bccuity  of  this  urn  led  Mont- 
faucon  and  othei  antiquaries  to  mistake  it  for  a  real 
sardonyx.  Upon  more  accurate  examination,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  composed  of  dark  blue  glass,  of  a 
very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  delinea- 
ted in  relief  several  minute  and  elaborately  wrought 
figures  of  opaque  white  enamel.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined l)y  persons  of  the  greatest  practical  experi- 
ence, that  these  figures  must  have  been  moulded 
separately,  and  aflerward  fixed  to  the  blue  surface 
by  a  partial  fusion ;  but  the  unioil  has  been  effected 
with  such  extraordinary  care  and  dexterity,  that  no 
trace  of  the  junction  can  be  observed,  nor  have  the 
most  delicate  lines  received  the  slightest  injury. 
With  such  samples  before  us,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a  pair  of  moderate-sized 
glass  cups  with  handles  {pteroti)  sometimes  cost 
fifly  pounds  {HS.  sex  millibus*).  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Portland  Vase,  see  the  eighth  volume  of 
(he  Archseologia. 

2.  Glass  pastes  presenting  fac-similes  either  in 
itiief  or  intaglio  of  engraved  precious  stones.  In 
this  way  have  been  preserved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautiful  gems,  of  which  the  originals  no  longer  ex- 
ut,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stosch, 
of  Tassie,  of  the  Orleans  collection,  and  from  simi- 
lar publications.  These  were  in  demand  for  the 
rings  of  such  persons  as  were  not  wealthy  enough 
to  purchase  real  stones,  as  we  perceive  from  the 
phrasu  "  vitreis  gemmis  ex  vulgi  annulisy*  Large 
medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  preserved,  and 
bas-reliefs  of  considerable  magnitude.* 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and,  above  all,  the  eme- 
rald. These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realized  by  dishonest  dealers, 
who  entrapped  the  unwary.*  That  such  frauds 
were  practised  even  upon  the  most  exalted  in  sta- 
tion, is  seen  from  the  anecdote  given  by  Trebellius 
Pollio  of  the  whimsical  vengeance  taken  by  Gal- 
lienus*  on  a  rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way, 
and  collections  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  pieces 
of  coloured  glass  which  were  evidently  once  worn 
as  jewels,  from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye.' 

4.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  different  colours  were  placed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depict  upon 
the  upper  surface  some  figure  or  pattern,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  minute  mosaic.    The  filaments  thus 


1.  (Vopisc,  S»turn.,  c.  8.1—9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  66.)— 3. 
(Plin.,n.  N.,xxxv.,30.)— 4.  (See  Winckelman,i.,c.2,  fr  27)— 5. 
(Phn.,  H.  N  ,  xxivii.,  75.)  —  6.  (Gal!.,  c.  12.)— 7.  (Plm.,  H.  N., 
xzxvii..  26,  33,  75.  —  Sonec,  Ep.,  90.— Isidor.,  Ori?.,  xvi.,  15, 
\  27.— E'lckmann,  Hiitoiy  of  Inrentions,  toI.  i.,  p.  IM,  Engflish 
nans..  3d  edit.) 
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combined  were  thon  subjected  to  such  a  dejroe  trf 
heat  as  would  suffice  to  soften  without  melting 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  a  solid 
mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  picture  brooght  out 
upon  the  upper  surface  would  extend  down  throagii 
the  whole  of  the  little  columns  thus  formed,  and 
hence,  if  it  was  cut  into  thin  slices  at  right  anglef 
to  th«  direction  of  the  fibres,  each  of  these  scctiont 
woukl  upon  both  sides  represent  the  design,  wh:c  1 
would  thus  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  in  pioporticn 
to  the  total  length  of  the  glass  threads.  Two  beau- 
tiful fragments,  evidently  constructed  in  this  wty, 
are  accurately  commented  upon  by  Winckelmanii' 
and  another,  recently  brought  from  Egypt,  is  8ho\i  n 
on  the  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  of  Wilkio- 
8on*s  work.  Many  mosaic  pavements  an  i  pictures 
(opus  musivum)  belong  to  this  head,  since  the  cubes 
were  frequently  composed  of  opaque  glass  as  well  as 
marble ;  but  these  have  been  already  discussed  in  pi 
715  of  this  work. 

6.  Thick  sheets  of  glass  of  various  colours  appear 
to  have  been  laid  down  for  paving  floors,  and  to 
have  been  attached  as  a  lining  to  the  wails  and 
ceilings  of  apartments  in  dwelling-houses,  just  as 
scagliuold  is  frequently  employed  in  Italy,  and  occa- 
sionally in  our  own  country  also.  Rooms  fitted  up 
in  this  way  were  called  viirea  canuTa,  and  the  pan- 
els vitrea.  quadrature.  Such  was  the  kind  of  deco- 
ration introduced  by  Scaurus  for  the  scene  of  hit 
theatre,  not  columns  nor  pillars  of  glass,  as  soooe, 
nor  bas  reliefs,  as  others  have  imagined.* 

6.  The  question  whether  glass  windows  were 
known  to  the  ancients  has,  after  much  discussion, 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavation  at  Pompeii ;  un 
not  only  have  many  fragments  of  flat  glass  been  dis- 
interred from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tepidanum 
of  the  public  baths  a  bronze  lattice  came  to  lighr, 
with  some  of  the  panes  still  inserted  in  the  fram< 
so  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  existence 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  secured  and  ar- 
ranged.'   {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  521.) 

7.  From  the  time  that  pure  glass  became  known, 
it  must  have  been  remarked  that,  when  darkened 
upon  one  side,  it  possessed  the  property  of  reflecting 
images.  We  are  certain  that  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Sidonians  to  make  looking-glasses.*  and 
equally  certain  that  it  must  have  failed ;  for  the  use 
of  metallic  mirrors,  which  are  more  costly  in  the 
first  instance,  which  require  constant  care,  and  at- 
tain but  imperfectly  the  end  desired,  was  universal 
under  the  Empire.  Respecting  ancient  mirrois,  see 
Speculum. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in- 
vention of  malleable  glass  is  Aiund  in  Petronins,*  » 
told  still  more  circumstantially  by  Dion  Cassias,* 
and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny,^  with  an  expression  of 
doubt,  however,  as  to  its  truth.  An  artist  appeared 
before  Tiberius  with  a  cup  of  glass.  This  be  dashed 
violently  upon  t^ie  ground.  When  taken  up  it  was 
neither  broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece 
of  metal.  The  man  then  produced  a  mallet,  and 
hammered  it  back  into  its  original  shape.  The  em- 
peror inquired  whether  any  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  secret,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative, 
upon  which  the  order  was  given  that  he  should  be 
instantly  beheaded,  lest  the  precious  metals  might 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  composition  become 
generally  known. 

VITTA,  or  plural  VITT^,  a  riband  or  fillet,  it 
to  be  considered,  I.  As  an  ordinary  portion  of  female 


I.  (i.,  c.  2.  *  22,  23,  24.)-«.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xxxTi..  M.— SitL, 
Sylv.,  i.,  5, 42.— Senes.,  Ep,,  76.— Vo|ii«c.,  Finn  ,c.  3.— Witek 
•Imann,  i.,  c.  2,  ^  21.  — Pasaeri,  Luconue  Fictiles,  t.  87.  lab 
Ixxi.)— 3.  (Mazois,  Palais  de  Scaurua,  c  viii.,  p.  97  — Rainp*  4k 
Pomp^i,  torn,  iii ,  p.  77.— Backar,  Gallua,  ii.,  p.  90  )— 4.  {Vz^ti. 
H.  N.,  xxx^i.,  ee.)  —  5.  (e.  dl.)  —  6.  (Wii.,  81.)  -  7.  (II.  h  . 
xxxvi..  60 } 


ULMUS. 


rJMBRACULUM. 


dress  II.  A3  a  decoration  of  sacred  persons  &nd 
^cred  things. 

I.  When  considered  as  an  ordinary  portion  of  fe- 
male dress,  it  was  simply  a  band  encircling  the 
nead,  and  serving  to  confine  the  tresses  (crinales 
mU<B)t  the  ends,  when  long  {longa  tania  titta)^ 
hanging  down  behind.^  It  was  worn  (1.)  by  maid- 
ens ;*  (3.)  by  married  women  also,  the  vitta  assumed 
on  the  nuptial-day  being  of  a  different  form  from 
that  used  by  virgins.' 

The  Titta  was  not  worn  by  libertinas  even  of  fair 
•:haracUv»r,*  much  less  by  meretrices ;  hence  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  intigne  pudoris,  and,  together 
with  the  stola  and  instita,  served  to  point  out  at  first 
sight  the  freeborn  matron.* 

The  colour  was  probably  a  matter  of  choice; 
white  and  purpie  are  both  mentioned.*  One  of 
those  represented  in  the  cuts  below  is  ornamented 
with  embroidery,  and  they  were  in  some  cases  set 
with  pearls  {vitta  margaritarum^). 

The  following  woodcuts  represent  back  and  front 
views  of  the  heads  of  statues  from  Herculaneum, 
on  which  we  perceive  the  vitta.* 


II.  When  employed  for  sacred  purposes,  it  was 
usually  twisted  round  the  infula  {vid.  Infola),  and 
held  together  the  loose  flocks  of  wool.'  Under  this 
form  it  was  employed  as  an  ornament  for  (1.)  priests, 
and  those  who  oflTered  sacrifice. *•  (2.)  Priestesses, 
especially  those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  vittata  sacerdos 
for  a  vestal,  /car'  k^oxijv.^^  (3.)  Prophets  and  poets, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  priests,  and  in  this  case 
the  viitaj  were  frequently  intertwined  with  chaplets 
of  olive  or  laurel.**  (4.)  Statues  of  deities."  (5.) 
Victims  decked  for  sacrifice.**  (6.)  Altars."  (7.) 
Temples."    (8.)  The  kcrjjpio  of  suppliants." 

The  sacred  vittae,  as  well  as  the  infulae,  were 
made  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  lanea}*  and 
mollis}*  They  were  white  {nivea^),  or  purple  {puni- 
ceiz^^)^  or  azure  {carulea),  when  wreathed  round  an 
alrar  to  the  manes." 

Vitta  is  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  string 
for  tying  up  garlands,"  and  vitta  lorea  for  the  leath- 
ern straps  or  braces  by  which  a  machine  was 
worked." 

*  ULMUS  (iTTeXia),  the  Elm,  or  Ulmus  campettria, 
L.    Few  trees  have  enjoyed  more  of  poetical  ce- 


1.  (Virgf.,  iEn.,  vii.,  351,  403.— Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  413.— Id.,  iv., 
6.— I»idor.,  xix.,  31,  ^  «.)— 2.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  ii.,  178.— Prop.,  iv., 
11,  34.— Val.  Flacc.,  viii.,  6.— Serv.  ad  Viw.,  iEn.,  ii.,  138.)— 8. 
(Prop.,  iv.,  3,  15.-Id.,  11,  34.— Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.,  iii.,  1,194.— 
Val.  Max.,  v., 2,  01.)  — 4.  (Tibnll.,  i.,fl,  67.)— 5.  (Ovid,  A.  A., 
I.,  31  .-Id.,  R.  A.,  S8«.-Id.,  Trist.,  ii..  247.— Id.,  Ep.  ex  Pont., 
lii.,  3,  51.)— 6.  (Id.,  Met.,  ii.,  413.— Ciris.  511.— Stat.,  Achill., 
I.,  611.)— 7.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  a.  25,  ff  2.)— 8.  (Bronzi  d'Ercolano, 
torn,  ii.,  tav.  72,  75.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  487.— Id.,  iEn.,  x., 
537  — Isidor.,  xix.,  30,  ^  4.— Senr.  ad  Vir?.,  JEn.,  x.,  538.— The 
•xpression  of  Lucan  is  obscure,  r.,  142,  Ac.)— 10.  (Virg.,  iEn., 
u.,  221.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  637.— Id.  ib.,  x.,  537.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  57.) 
—11.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  vii.,  418.  — Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  30.  — Id.  ib.,  vi., 
457.— Juv.,  Sat.,  iv.,  9.— Id.,  vi.,  50.)— 12.  (Virg.,  -fin.,  iii.,  81. 
—Id.  jb.,  vi.,  665.— Stat.,  Sylv.,  ii.,  1,  26.— Id.,  Achill.,  i.,  11.— 
Id.,  Theb.,  iii.,  466.)  — 13.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ii.,  168,  296.— Juv.,  vi., 
50.  —  Compare  Stat.,  Sylv.,  iii.,  3,  3.)  —14.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii., 
487.— JEn.,  ii.,  133  156.— lb.,  v.,  366.— Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.,  iii., 
1,  74.  —  Stat.,  Ach;il.,  ii.,  301.)  — 15.  (Viig.,  Eclog.,  viii.,  64.  — 
JEn.,  iii.,  64.)  —  16.  (Prop.,  iv.,  9,  27.  — Compare  Ta<nt.,  Hist., 
iv.,53.)  — 17.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vii.,  237.— Id.  ib.,  viii.,  128.)  — 18. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  30.)— 19.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii.,  64.)— 20.  (Id., 
OeoTg.,  iii.,  187.— Ovid,  Met.,  xiii.,  643.— Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  466.) 
—21.  (Prop,  iv.,9,  27.)— 22.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  iii.,  64.)— 23.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  xvii:  2.-Isidor.,  xix.  31,  6.)— 24  (Phn.,  Hist.  Nai., 
vviii .  31  ) 


lebrity  than  the  elm.  It  was  chosen  particulai)^ 
for  the  training  of  vines,  and  the  mairiage  of  the 
vine  with  the  elm  forms  a  favourite  figure  in  the 
strains  of  the  Roman  bards. 
ULNA.  (Vid,  Pes,  p.  762.) 
*ULVA,  a  term  applied  generally  by  the  Latiii 
writers  to  ail  aquatic  plants,  and  synonymous,  there- 
fore, with  Alga.  According  to  some,  however,  the 
term  alga  was  employed  to  designate  marine  aquatic 
plants,  and  ulva  those  growing  in  fresh  water.  This 
distinction  will  not  hold  good,  however,  in  all  cases 
UMBELLA.  ( Vid.  Umbraculum.) 
UMBI'LICUS.  {Vid.  Liber.) 
UMBO.  {Vid.  Clipeus  ;  Toga,  p.  986.) 
UMBRA'CULUM,  UMBELLA  {aKtudeiov,  (x/rtd- 
6iov,  aKiadioKff),  a  Parasol,  was  used  by  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  carried  generally  by  the  la- 
dies themselves,  but  by  female  slaves,  who  held 
them  over  their  mistresses.  The  daughters  of  the 
aliens  {fUroiKoi)  at  Athens  had  to  carry  parasols 
after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Panathensa,  as  is 
mentioned  under  Hydriaphoeia,  p.  523.  The  par 
asols  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  exactly 
like  our  own  parasols  or  umbrellas  in  form,  and 
could  be  shut  up  and  opened  like  ours.*  They  are 
often  represented  in  paintings  on  ancient  vases 
the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  Millin's  Peint- 
ures  de  Vases  Antiques^  vol.  i.,  pi.  70.  The  female 
is  clothed  in  a  long  chiton  or  diploidion  {vid.  Tuni- 
ca, 1023),  and  has  a  small  himation,  which  eeep"? 
to  have  fallen  off  her  shoulders. 


It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men 
to  make  use  of  parasols,'  The  Roman  ladies  used 
them  in  the  amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  son  or  some  passing  shower,'  when  the  wind  or 
other  circumstances  did  not  allow  the  velarium  to 
be  extended.  {Vid.  Amphitheatrum,  p.  52.)  To 
hold  a  parasol  over  a  lady  was  one  of  the  common 
attentions  of  lovers,*  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  common  to  give  parasols  as  presents.*  In- 
stead of  parasols,  the  Greek  women,  in  later  times, 
wore  a  kind  of  straw  hat  or  bonnet,  called  ^oUa.* 
The  Romans  also  wore  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
{petasus)  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.^  See 
Paciaudi,  de  Umbella  gestationct  Rom.,  1752.— Bec- 
ker, CharikleSf  ii.,  p.  73. 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Eqait.,  1348.  —  Schol.  ad  loc.—  Ovid,  Art.  Ana., 
ii.,  209.)  — 2.  (Anacreon  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  534.)  — 3.  (Mart., 
xiv.,  88.)  —4.  (Mart.,  xi.,  73.  — Orid,  1.  c.)  —5.  (Juv.,  Sat,,  ix., 
50  )— 6.  (Pollux,  vii.,  174.  — Compare  x.,  127.  — Thi  octit.,  xr., 
39  )— 7.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  82.— Dion  Cats.,  l;r.,7.) 
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liNGIJENTA. 


UNGUENTA. 


UNOIA  {6yKia,  ovyKia,  ovyyia),  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  As  or  Libba,  is  derived  by  Varro  from  wnit*, 
AS  being  the  unit  of  the  divisions  of  the  as.' 

Its  value  as  a  vtreight  was  433*666  grains,  or  |  of 
an  ounce,  and  105  36  grains  avoirdupois.  {Vii. 
lasRA.)    It  was  subdivided  into 

Oi.  On. 

2  Semuncia?,  each      .    .     .    =  i  107-46 

3  Duellae          "....=  i  3512 
4Sicilici          "....=  108416 
fiSextulffi        "....=  72-277 

24  Scrupula       •*....=  18069 

144Siliqu8e         **....=  3-011 

In  connecting  the  Roman  system  of  weights  and 
noney  with  the  Greek,  another  division  of  the  un- 
;ia  was  used.  When  the  drachma  was  introduced 
Qto  the  Roman  system  as  equivalent  to  the  dena- 
•ius  of  96  to  the  pound  {vid.  Denarius,  Dbachma), 
:he  uncia  contained  8  drachmae,  the  drachma  3 
icrupula,  the  scrupulum  2  oboli  (since  6  oholi  made 
ap  the  drachma),  and  the  obolos  3  siliquse  {Keparla). 
Therefore  the  uncia  was  divided  into 

8  drachms,  each  .    .    .    .    =  54-208  grs. 

24  scrupula       "      .     .     .     .     =  18  069    " 

48  oboli  "      .     .     .     .     =    9034    " 

I44  8iliqu«         "      .     .     .     .     =    3  011    " 

fn  this  division  we  have  the  origin  of  the  modern 

Italian  system,  in  which  the  pound  is  divided  into 

k2  ounces,  the  ounce  into  three  drams,  the  dram 

into  three  scruples,  and  the  scruple  into  6  carats. 

In  each  of  these  systems  1728  KEparia,  siliquse,  or 

carats  make  up  the  pound. 

The  uncial  system  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  who  called  their  obol  Xirpa  (the  Roman 
libra),  and  divided  it  into  12  parts,  each  of  which 
they  called  hyKia  or  ovyxia  (the  Roman  uncia). 
( Vid.  LiTBA  >  In  this  system  the  byKia  was  reck- 
oned equal  tc  the  ;faXifoi}f . 

Miiller  considers  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 
also  the  Romans  themselves,  obtained  the  uncial 
system  from  the  Etruscans.' 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  to  all 
kinds  of  magnitude.  {Vid.  As.)  In  length  the  un- 
cia was  (he  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  word  inch 
(vid.  Pes)  ;  in  area,  the  twelfth  of  a  jugerum  {vid. 
Juoerum)  ;  in  content,  the  twe)flh  of  a  sextarius 
^ffirf.  Sextarius,  Cyathus,  Xestes);  in  time,  the 
twelfth  of  an  hour.  {Vid.  As,  sub  fin.)* 
UNCIA,  a  Roman  copper  coin,  the  twelfth  of  the 

UNCI A'RIUM  FCENUS.  ( Vid.  Ikterest  op  Mon- 
tY,  p.  547.) 
UNCTO'RES.  {Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 
IJNCTUA'RIUM.  {Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 
UNGUENTA,  ointments,  oils,  or  salves.  The 
application  of  unguenta,  in  connexion  with  the  ba- 
thing and  athletic  contests  of  the  ancients,  is  stated 
under  Baths  and  Athletje,  &c.  But,  although 
their  original  object  was  simply  to  preserve  the 
health  and  elasticity  of  the  human  frame,  they  were 
:n  later  times  used  as  articles  of  luxury.  They  were 
ihen  not  only  employed  to  impart  to  the  body  or 
hair  a  particular  colour,  but  also  to  give  to  them 
the  most  beautiful  fragrance  possible;  they  were, 
moreover,  not  merely  applied  after  a  bath,  but  at  any 
rime,  to  render  one's  appearance  or  presence  more 
pleasant  than  usual.  In  short,  they  were  used  then 
as  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  present. 

The  numerous  kinds  of  oils,  soaps,  pomatums, 
and  other  perfumes  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  is  quite  astonishing.  We  know  several 
kinds  of  soaps  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 


pears, more  for  the  purpose  of  painting  tu€  :)aa  titm 
for  cleaning  it.*  For  the  same  purpose  thcj  aiM 
used  certain  herbs." 

Among  the  various  and  costly  oils  wliieh  were 
partly  used  for  the  skin  and  partly  for  the  hair,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples :  mende- 
sium,  megalesium,  metopium,  amaracinum,  Cypn 
num,  susinum,  nardinum,  spicatum,  iasminum,  to 
saceum,  and  crocus  oil,  which  was  considered  the 
most  costly.*  In  addition  to  these  oils,  the  ancieBts 
also  used  various  kinds  of  powder  as  perfumes, 
which,  by  a  general  name,  are  called  diapasmmu 
To  what  extent  the  luxury  of  using  fragrant  oOs 
and  the  like  was  carried  on,  may  be  inferred  from 
Seneca,*  who  says  that  people  anointed  themselves 
twice  or  even  three  times  a  day,  in  order  that  the 
delicious  fragrance  might  never  diminish.  At  Rome, 
however,  these  luxuries  did  not  become  very  gen- 
eral till  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,*  while  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  them  from 
early  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and  Romans 
carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  with  them, 
especially  when  they  bathed,  in  small  boxes  of  cost- 
ly materials  and  beautiful  workmanship,  which  wctc 
called  narlhecia.*  The  traflSc  which  was  carried  on 
in  these  ointments  and  perfumes  in  several  towns 
of  Greece  and  southern  Italy  was  very  considerable. 
The  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  them  were 
called  by  the  Romans  ungucnlariif^  or,  as  they  fie- 
quently  were  women,  ungueniariec^*  and  the  art  of 
manufacturing  them  vnguentaria.  In  the  wealthy 
and  effeminate  city  of  Capua  there  was  one  great 
street  called  the  Seplasia,  which  consisted  entirely 
of  shops,  in  which  ointments  and  perfumes  were 
sold. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  custom  of  the 
ancients  in  painting  their  faces.  In  Greece  this 
practice  appears  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  ladies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  recourse 
to  it,  as,  for  example,  Demetrius  Phalereus.*  But. 
as  regards  the  women,  it  appears  that  their  retired 
mode  of  living,  and  their  sitting  mostly  in  their  own 
apartments,  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  theii 
natural  freshness  and  beauty,  for  which,  of  coursf 
they  were  anxious  to  make  up  by  artificial  means  *' 
This  mode  of  embellishing  themselves  was  probaWy 
applied  only  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  wheo 
they  went  out,  or  wished  to  appear  more  charming." 
The  colours  used  for  this  purpose  were  white  {\  i- 
fivBtoVf  ccrusa)  and  red  {tyxovaa  or  ax;tov<ro,  Todt- 
pwf ,  avKofiLvov,  or  <^vko^^  ■).  The  eyebrows  were  fre- 
quently painted  black  {/liXav,  <x<jfoAof,  or  Gvipfii^*). 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  of  painting  n^as 
performed,  is  still  seen  in  some  ancient  works  oj 
art  representing  ladies  in  the  act  of  painting  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  are  seen  painting  them- 
selves with  a  brush,  and  sometimes  with  their  fin- 
gers." 

The  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire,  were  no  less  fond  of  paintmg 
themselves  than  the  Greeks."  The  red  colour  wis 
at  Rome,  as  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  prepared  from 
a  kind  of  moss  which  the  Romans  called  fucus  (the 
rocella  of  Linnaeus),  and  from  which  afterward  al< 
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kinds  uf  pniDt  were  called  facut.  ADoUier  general 
term  lor  paint  is  creta.  For  embellishing  and  clean- 
ing the  complexion,  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
mans used  a  substance  called  atipum  {vid.  the  com- 
ment on  Suidas,  s.  v.  Ol<Tmf)t  which  was  prepared 
of  the  wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
sheep  in  which  it  perspired  most.  Another  reme- 
dy, often  applied  for  similar  purposes,  consisted  of 
powdered  excrementa  of  the  Egyptian  crocodiles.^ 

Respecting  the  subjects  here  mentioned,  and  ev- 
erything connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  ancients, 
soe  B5ttiger,  Sabina  oder  Morgenscenen  in  Putzzim- 
mer  einer  reicken  Romerin,  Leipz.,  1806,  2  vols. 

UNGUENTARII.     (Kid.  Unouenta.) 

UNIVE'RSITAS.  This  word  denotes  the  whole 
of  anything  as  contrasted  with  its  component  parts. 
It  signifies  either  a  number  of  persons  as  a  whole, 
or  Q  number  of  things,  or  a  number  of  rights.  In 
the  case  of  a  number  of  things  viewed  as  a  univer- 
sitas,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  parts  are  corpo- 
really united  or  not ;  or  whether  the  corporeal  union, 
if  it  exists,  is  natural  or  not. 

A  single  person  only  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  ;  but  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may,  by  a  fiction,  be  extended  to  a 
number  of  persons,  who  are  considered  as  a  single 
person  for  legal  purposes,  and  may,  accordingly,  be 
called  juristical  persons,  or  persons  existing  merely 
by  virtue  of  legal  fiction.  Thus  the  "  hereditas"  is 
said  by  the  Roman  jurists  "  pertona  vice  fungiy** 
like  a  municipium,  decuria,  and  societas  :  the  bono- 
rum  possessor  is  '*  in  loco  heredis  ;*'  and  as  he  is  a 
fictitious  heres,  so  a  juristical  person  is  a  fictitious 
person.  As  persons,  however,  so  constituted,  such 
juristical  persons  have  legal  capacities,  as  individ- 
uals have ;  bul  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  to 
property  as  tkeir  object.  It  is  true  that  the  Ro- 
mans ohen  considered  other  persons  as  a  collective 
'inity :  thus  they  speak  of  the  collegium  of  the  con- 
6uls  {tid,  CoLLEGiiTM),  and  of  the  tribuni  plebis.  In 
like  manner,  they  say  that  the  duumviri  of  a  muni- 
cipium are  to  be  viewed  as  one  person.'  But  these 
fictitious  unities  have  only  reference  to  jus  publi- 
cum, and  they  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
juristical  persons,  the  essential  character  of  which 
is  the  capacity  to  have  and  acquire  property.  Ju- 
ristical persons  could  be  subjects  of  ownership,  jura 
in  re,  obligationes,  and  hereditas ;  they  could  own 
slaves,  and  have  the  patronatus ;  but  all  the  rela- 
tions of  familia,  as  the  patria  potestas  and  others  of 
a  like  kind,  were  foreign  to  the  notion.  But,  though 
the  capacity  to  have  property  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  juristical  persons  viewed  with  rela- 
tion to  jus  privatum,  the  objects  for  which  the  prop- 
erty is  had  and  applied  may  be  any,  and  the  capa- 
city to  have  property  implies  a  purpose  for  which  it 
-.8  had,  which  is  oflen  much  more  important  than 
this  mere  capacity.  But  the  purposes  for  which  ju- 
ristical persons  have  property  are  quite  distinct  from 
their  capacity  to  have  it.  This  will  appear  from  all 
jx  any  of  the  examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  juristical  persons:  1.  Civitas. 
'Z.  Municipes  :  this  term  is  mord  common  than  mu- 
nicipium, and  comprehends  both  citizens  of  a  muni- 
cipium and  a  colony ;  it  is  also  used  when  the  ob- 
ject is  to  express  the  municipium  as  a  whole,  op- 
posed to  the  individual  members  of  it.  3.  Respub- 
!ica.  In  the  republican  period,  when  used  without 
!  an  adjunct,  Respublica  expressed  Rome,  but  in  the 
old  jurists  it  signifies  a  civitas  dependant  on  Rome. 
t.  Respublica  civitatis  or  municipii.  5.  Commune, 
communitas.  Besides  the  civitates,  component 
^rts  of  the  civitates  are  also  juristical  persons :  1. 
Curiae  or  aecuriones:  the  word  decuriones  often 
denotes  the  individuals  composing  the  body  of  de- 
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cuiiouoft  as  opposed  to  the  civitas  (municipes),  whii  t 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Digest,^  where  it  \z 
stated  that  an  action  for  dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  municipes,  for  a  fictitious  person  cannot  be  guil- 
ty of  dolus,  but  such  action  will  lie  against  the  indi- 
vidual decuriones  who  administer  the  afifaiia  of  the 
municipes.  Sometimes  the  word  curia  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  civitas,  and  sometimes  the  decuric- 
nes  are  spoken  of  as  a  juristical  person,  which  has 
property  as  such.  2.  Vici ;  which  have  no  political 
self-existence,  but  are  attached  to  some  respublica, 
yet  they  are  juristical  persons,  can  hold  property, 
and  maintain  suits.  3.  Fora,  conciliabula,  castella. 
These  were  places  between  civitates  and  vici  as  to 
extent  and  importance ;  they  belonged  to  a  respub- 
lica, but  had  the  rights  of  juristical  persons  :  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
but  the  names  occur  in  the  Tablet  of  Heraclea,  in 
the  lex  Gallie  Cisalpinae,  and  in  Paulus.*  In  the  la- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  provinces  were  viewed  aa 
juristical  persons. 

In  the  writings  of  the  agnmensores,  communi 
ties,  and  particularly  colonies  {colonx)^  are  designa- 
ted by  the  appropriate  name  of  publicte  persons, 
and  property  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  colo- 
ni,  that  is,  the  colonia,  coloni  being  used  here  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  municipes  was  used,  as  above 
explained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were :  1.  Religious  bod- 
ies, as  collegia  of  priests  and  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
which  could  hold  property  and  take  by  testament. 
2.  Associations  of  ofJScial  persons,  such  as  those 
who  were  employed  in  administration :  the  body  of 
-scribs  became  one  of -the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant, as  they  were  employed  in  all  branches  of 
administration;  the  general  name  was  scriba^  a 
term  which  includes  the  particular  names  of  libra- 
rii,  fiscales,  and  others ;  they  were  divided  into  sub- 
divisions called  decuria;,  a  term  which,  even  under 
the  Republic  and  also  under  the  Empire,  denoted 
the  corporations  of  scribse ;  the  individual  members 
were  called  decuriati,  and  subsequently  decuriales  -, 
the  decuriati  had  great  privileges  in  Itbme,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Constantinople.'  3.  Associations  for 
trade  and  commerce,  as  fabri  pistores,  navicularii, 
the  individuals  of  which  had  a  common  profession, 
on  which  the  notion  of  their  union  was  founded,  but 
each  man  worked  on  his  own  account.  Associa- 
tions properly  included  under  societates,  as  corpo- 
rations for  effecting  a  common  object  (vi<2.  Socib- 
TA8) :  such  associations  could  be  dissolved  by  the 
notice  of  any  member,  and  were  actually  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  a  single  member.  Some  of  these 
associations,  such  as  those  for  working  mines,  sali- 
nae,  and  farming  the  portoria,  were  corporate  bod- 
ies, and  retained  the  name  of  societates.  4.  Asso- 
ciations, called  sodalitates,  sodalitia,  collegia  soda- 
litia,  which  resembled  modem  clubs.  In  their  ori- 
gin they  were  friendly  associatiot.*s  for  feasting  to- 
gether ;  in  course  of  time  many  of  them  became  po- 
litical associations,  but  from  this  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  their  true  nature  really  varied ;  they  were 
associations  not  included  in  any  other  class  that 
has  been  enumerated,  but  they  diflTered  in  their 
character  according  to  the  times.  In  periods  of 
commotion  they  became  the  central  points  of  polit- 
ical factions,  and  new  associations,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed,  would  be  formed  expressly  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Sometimes  the  public  places  were 
crowded  by  the  sodalitia  and  decuriati,*  and  the 
senate  was  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lex  which 
should  subject  to  the  penalties  of  vis  those  who 
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wuuiU  :.ot  disperse.  This  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral dissolution  of  collegia  according  to  Asconius 
(in  Comelianam\  but  the  dissolution  only  extended 
to  mischieyous  associations,  as  may  be  safely  in- 
terred from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  even  the 
words  of  Asconins,  if  carefully  examined,  are  not 
incor.sistent  with  this  conclusion.  In  the  Digest^ 
A'e  find  the  rule  that  no  collegium  oould  be  formed 
ivithout  the  permission  of  a  senatus  consultum  or 
.h3  Cesar ;  and  persons  who  associated  unlawfully 
v^ere  guilty  of  an  extraordinarium  crimen.  The  rule 
jf  law  means  that  no  union  oi  persons  could  become 
a  juristical  person  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authority ;  and  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
provision  contained  in  the  same  rule,  which  punish- 
ed associations  of  persons  who  acted  as  corpora- 
tions, for  this  part  of  the  rule  relates  only  to  such 
associations  as  were  dangerous,  or  of  an  undefined 
character. 

There  were  also  in  the  imperial  period  the  col- 
legia tenuiorum,  or  associations  of  poorer  people ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  meet  only  once  a  month, 
and  they  paid  monthly  contributions.*  A  man  could 
only  belong  to  one  of  them.  Slaves  could  belong 
to  such  a  collegium,  with  the  permission  of  their 
masters. 

Communities  of  cities  and  towns  have  a  kind  of 
natural  or  necessary  existence ;  and  other  bodies, 
called  corporations,  have  been  fashioned  by  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  them,  and,  like  them,  can  have  proper- 
ty, and  be  represented  like  them  by  an  agent,  where- 
in consists  the  essence  of  a  juristical  person.  Some 
of  these  corporations,  like  communities  of  cities 
and  towns,  were  of  a  permanent  character,  as  coK 
leges  of  priests,  decurioe,  and  companies  of  artisans ; 
others  had  a  temporary  character,  as  societates  and 
S'xlalitates.  All  these  corporations  are  designated 
by  the  name  either  of  collegium  or  corpus,  between 
which  there  is  no  legal  distinction,  for  it  appears 
that  one  corporation  was  called  a  collegium  and 
mother  a  corpus,  as  it  might  happen ;  but  both  of 
these  terms  denote  a  corporation,  as  above  explain- 
ed, as  opposed  to  a  civitaa  or  respublica.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  corporations  were  collegae  and  sodales, 
which  is  a  more  general  and  an  older  term  than 
Bodalitas.  Altogether  they  were  called  coUegiati 
and  corporati :  the  members  of  particular  kinds  of 
corporations  were  decuriati,  decuriales,  socii.  The 
common  name  which  includes  all  corporations  and 
civitates  is  universitas,  as  opposed  to  which  any  in- 
dividual is  singularis  persona. 

The  notion  ot  individual  property  as  a  unity  is 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  owner. 
Btit  this  notion  of  unity,  when  once  established, 
may,  for  certain  purposes,  be  arbitrarily  assumed, 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  applied  to  the  case  of  peculi- 
um,  dos,  and  hereditas,  and  modern  writers  have 
designated  these  as  cases  of  a  universitas  juris. 
The  name  universitas  has  led  many  to  suppose  that 
the  three  cases  above  mentioned  have  all  the  same 
incidents,  whereas  each  has  its  peculiar  character, 
because  the  term  universitas  means  any  whole  as 
opposed  to  its  parts.  The  name  universitas  juris 
does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  law.  The  nature  of 
universal  succession  is  explained  under  Successio. 

The  term  universitas  was  adopted  in  the  middle 
jges  to  denote  certain  great  schools,  but  not  as 
schools :  the  term  denoted  these  places  as  corpora- 
tions, that  is,  as  associations  of  individuals.  The 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  persons 
associated  would  depend  on  circumstances :  thus, 
in  Bologna,  the  expression  universitas  scholarium 
was  in  common  use ;  in  Paris,  universitas  magis- 
trorum.  The  school,  as  such,  was  called  schola, 
ind,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  most  commonly 
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studium ;  and  if  it  was  a  distinguished  school,  k 
was  called  stadium  generale.  The  first  occaaiM 
on  which  the  term  universitas  was  applied  !o  a 
great  school  is  said  to  be  in  a  decretal  of  lonouenl 
III.,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ad- 
drcE  «ed  Scholaribus  Parisiensibus. 

(Savigny,  Sysiem  des  Heutigen  Rom.  Rzchis^  i., 
378 ;  it,  235 ;  iii.,  8. — Savigny,  Gegchiri^s  des  R^. 
Rechisim  MiUelalter,  vol.  iii.,  318,  380.) 

♦URANOSC'OPUS  (oifpapoaxdmic).  ( Vid.  CAtLi 
ciroMus.) 

*URUS.    (Ftd.  Bison.) 

VOCATIO  IN  JUS.    {Vid,  Actio,  p.  !9.) 

VOCO'NIA  LEK.  was  enacted  on  the  proposal 
of  Q.  Voconius  Saxa,  a  tribunus  piebis.  la  the  '*  Dt 
Scnectute'*  of  Cioero,  Cato  the  elder  is  introdscer 
as  saying  that  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  lex  when 
he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Czepio  and  Philippus  (B.C.  169).  Geliius 
also  speaks  of  the  oration  in  which  Cato  recom- 
mended this  lex.^ 

One  provision  of  the  lex  was,  that  no  person  who 
should  be  included  in  the  census,  afler  the  census 
of  that  year  {ffosl  cos  censores ;  the  censors  of  that 
year  were  A.  Posthumius  and  Q.  Fulvius),  should 
make  any  female  (virginem  neve  muUercm)  his  heres.' 
Cicero  does  not  state  that  the  lex  fixed  the  censos 
at  any  sum ;  but  it  appears  from  Gaius'  and  from 
Dion  Cassius*  that  a  woman  could  not  be  made 
heres  by  any  person  who  was  rated  in  the  census 
at  100,000  sesterces  {centum  tniUia  aris),  though 
she  could  take  the  hereditas  per  fideicommissum 
The  lex  allowed  no  exceptions  even  in  favour  of  ao 
only  daughter.^  The  lex  only  applied  to  te^^taments, 
and  therefore  a  daughter  or  other  female  rould  In- 
herit  ab  intestate  to  any  amount.  The  ve&tal  t  H" 
gins  could  make  women  their  hereJes  in  all  ca*ea. 
which  was  the  only  exception  to  the  proviaiuoi  of 
the  lex.* 

If  the  terms  of  the  lex  are  correctly  reported  by 
Cicero,  a  person  who  was  not  census  might  make 
a  woman  his  heres,  whatever  was  the  amount  of 
his  property,  and  so  Cicero  understands  tiu  lex.' 
Still  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  cen- 
sus. If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  a  person  whose 
property  was  above  100,000,  and  who  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  census,  could  dispose  of  his  proporty 
as  he  pleased  by  testament,  the  purpose  of  the  lex 
v/ould  be  frustrated ;  and  farther,  **  the  not  being 
included  in  the  census"  {neque  census  esset)  seems 
rather  vague.  Still,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
lex,  any  person  who  had  ever  been  included  in  the 
census  would  be  affected  by  this  legal  incapacity. 
Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  the  last  census  is 
meant.  The  Edict  extended  the  rule  of  the  Vocooia 
lex  to  the  bonorum  possessio.* 

Another  provision  of  the  lex  forbade  a  persoc 
who  was  census  to  give  more  in  amount  in  the 
form  of  a  legacy,  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  to  any 
person  than  the  heres  or  heredes  should  Xak&.  Thu 
provision  secured  something  to  the  heres  or  heredes. 
but  still  the  provision  was  ineffectual,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by  the  lex 
Falcidia.  ( Vid.  Lboatum.)  Gains,*  in  quoting  this 
provision  of  the  lex,  does  not  mention  the  conditioB 
of  being  census,  but  this  is  stated  by  Cicero.^* 

Some  writers  supp^ose  that  this  lex  also  contain 
ed  a  provision  by  which  a  testator  was  forbidden  to 
give  a  woman  more  than  half  of  his  property  by 
way  of  legacy ;  and  it  appears  from  Cicero  that  the 
lex  applied  to  legacies  {de  mvlierum  Icgalis  a  keredi- 
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fth&tit^).  Qu tnt ilian*  states  that  by  the  lex  (Vooonia) 
a  woman  could  not  take  by  testament  more  than 
half  of  a  person's  pioperty ;  but  Quintilian  says  no- 
thing of  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  which  incapaci- 
tated v'omen  altogether  from  taking  under  a  will  in 
certain  cases,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  is 
speaking  of  two  women  being  made  heredes  of  a 
property  in  equal  shares.  The  dispute  between  the 
ooghati  and  thr  *wo  women  turned  on  the  words 
of  tho  lex,  **n  Hceat  mulieri  plusquam  dimidiam 
partem  bonomm  suorum  rehnquere,^*  the  cognati 
contending  that  ^.he  lex  did  not  allow  the  whole 
property  to  be  t  us  given  to  two  women  in  equal 
shares,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  of  the 
property  had  been  given  to  one  woman,  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is  quite  con- 
sistent that  the  lex  might  have  allowed  a  woman  to 
take  half  of  a  man*8  property  in  certain  cases,  and 
in  others  to  take  none,  though  the  object  of  the  lex, 
which  was  to  prevent  large  properties  from  coming 
into  women's  hands,  would  have  been  better  secured 
by  other  provisions  than  those  of  the  lex  as  they 
are  known  to  us ;  for  it  appears  from  Quintilian 
that  a  woman  might  take  by  will  one  half  of  as 
many  properties  as  there  were  testators.  It  might 
be  conjectured  that  the  clause  of  the  lex  which 
forbade  a  woman  being  made  heres  signified  sole 
heres,  and  then  the  clause  which  forbade  her  taking 
more  than  half  would  be  fitly  framed  to  prevent  an 
evasion  o'  the  law  by  making  a  woman  heres  ex 
aeunce,  for  instance,  and  giving  the  rest  to  an- 
othei  person.  And  this  conjecture  derives  some 
support  from  the  provision  which  prevented  the 
giving  nearly  all  the  property  in  legacies  to  the 
detriment  of  the  heres  ;  which  provision,  however, 
it  must  be  observed,  does  not  apply  to  women  only, 
so  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  words  of  Gaius.' 
The  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  shows 
that  there  v^is  a  provision  in  the  lex  by  which,  in 
certain  cases  at  least,  a  woman  might  take  some- 
thing ;  and  it  also  shows  that  the  lex  prevented  a 
man  from  making  even  his  own  daughter  sole  heres. 

According  to  Gains  and  Pliny,*  the  provisions  of 
the  Voconia  lex  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  they 
were  writing,  though  Gellius*  speaks  of  them  as 
being  either  obsolete  or  repealed.  The  provisions 
of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsa  may  have  repealed 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Voconia  lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  lex  is  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  owing  to  the  imperfect  statements 
that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisions,  which 
ivere  probably  numerous.  The  chief  modern  au- 
thorities on  the  matter  are  referred  to  by  Rein ;' 
but  the  writer  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting any  of  them. 

VOLONES  is  synonymous  with  voluntarii  (from 
volo),  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  all  those  who 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies  without 
there  being  any  obligation  to  do  so.  But  it  was  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  slaves,  when,  in  times  of 
need,  they  offered  or  were  allowed  to  fight  in  the 
Roman  armies.  Thus  when,  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to  complete  the 
army,  about  8000  young  and  able-bodied  slaves  of- 
fered lo  serve.  Their  proposal  was  accepted ;  they 
re'jeived  armour  at  the  public  expense,  and  as  they 
distinguished  themselves,  they  were  honoured  with 
the  franchise*  In  after  times  the  name  volones 
was  retained  whenever  slaves  chose  or  were  al- 
!Owed  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  masters, 
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which  they  were  the  more  willing  to  do,  as  tlMH 
were  generally  rewarded  with  th«  franchise.^ 

VOLU'MEN.     {Vid.  Liber.) 

VOLUNTA'RIL    ( Ktrf.  Volones.) 

VOMITO'RIA.     {Vid.  Amphitheatbdm,  p.  i»8.; 

♦VULPES  (aAuTTiyf),  the  Fox,  or  Canit  Vulpes. 
L.  It  is  also  called  tcepiu  by  Oppian  and  by  Aria- 
tophanes^  in  a  metaphorical  sense.' 

URAGUS.     {Vtd.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

URNA,  an  urn,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacitjF 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  Amphora.'  This  use  of 
the  term  was  probably  founded  upon  its  more  gen- 
eral application  to  denote  a  vessel  for  holding  watei, 
or  any  other  substance,  either  fluid  or  solid.* 

An  urn  was  used  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  {judice8)y  in  order  that  the  pretor  might 
draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to  determine 
causes  ;*  also  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
{Vid.  Fdndb,  p.  460,  461.)  For  this  purpose  urns 
were  made  of  marble,  porphyiy,  baked  clay,  bronze, 
or  glass,  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  some  quite  simple, 
and  others  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  or  ornamcntef^ 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

USTRI'NA,  USTRrNUM.  {Vid.  Bustum  ;  Fi- 
Nus,  p.  460.) 

USQCA'PIO.  The  history  of  usucapio  is  an  im 
portant  fact  in  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Gaius'  states  that  there  was  originally  in  Rome 
only  one  kind  of  ownership :  a  person  was  either 
owner  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  or  he  was  not 
owner  at  all.  But  afterward  ownership  was  divided, 
so  that  one  man  might  be  owner  ex  jure  Quiritium. 
and  another  might  have  the  same  thing  in  bonis 
that  is,  have  the  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  it.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  divided  ownership  might  arise, 
by  reference  to  the  transfer  of  a  res  mancipi :  if 
such  a  thing  was  transferred  by  bare  tradition,  and 
there  was  neither  mancipatio  nor  in  jure  cessio,  the 
new  owner  only  acquired  the  natural  ownership,  as 
some  would  call  it,  or  only  had  it  in  bonis,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
until  the  purchaser  acquired  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship by  usucapio  ( possidendo  tuucapiat) ;  for  when 
the  usucapio  was  completed,  the  eflTect  wss  the 
same  as  if  the  thing  had  been  originally  mancipated 
or  transferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio.  Gaius  adds, 
'*  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  the  usucapio  ia 
completed  in  a  year,  but  in  the  case  of  a  fundus  or 
sedes,  two  years  are  required ;  and  so  it  is  provided 
by  the  Twelve  Tables." 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  res 
mancipi  only,  and  of  them  only  when  transferred  to 
the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  forms  of 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio.  From  this,  then,  it 
might  be  safely  concluded  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
provided  a  remedy  for  defective  modes  of  convey- 
ance of  res  mancipi  from  the  owner ;  and  this  is  all 
that  could  be  concluded  from  this  passage.  But  a 
passage  which  immediately  follows  shows  that  this 
was  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables  did ;  for  Gaius^  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  **  But  {ceterum)  there  may  be  usucapio 
even  in  the  case  of  those  things  which  have  come 
to  us  by  tradition  from  a  person  who  was  not  the 
owner,  whether  they  are  res  mancipi  or  not,  pro- 
vided we  have  received  them  bona  fide,  believing 
that  he  who  delivered  {qui  tradiderit)  them  to  us 
was  the  owner.  And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have 
been  established,  in  order  that  the  ownership  of 
things  might  not  be  long  in  uucertainty,  seeing 
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ibat  one  or  two  years  would  be  quiie  saiiicient  for 
the  owner  to  look  afler  his  property,  that  being  the 
tiiiie  allowed  to  the  possessor  for  usucapio." 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
years  has  little  reason  in  it  and  possibly  no  histori- 
cal truth ;  but  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  this 
application  of  the  rule  of  usucapio  was  formed  from 
analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  them.  The  limitation  of  the 
•  irae  of  usucapio  is  clearly  due  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  the  time  applied  only  to  purchases  of  res 
mancipi  from  the  owner  when  the  legal  forms  of 
?or.yeyance  had  been  neglected.  But  the  origin  of 
usucapio  was  probably  still  more  remote. 

When  Gaius  states  that  there  was  originally  only 
one  kind  of  ownership  at  Rome,  and  that  afterward 
•wnersbip  was  divided,  he  immediately  shows  how 
«his  arose  by  taking  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi.  This 
division  of  ownership  rested  on  the  division  of  things 
into  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi,  a  distinction  that 
had  reference  to  nothing  else  than  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  property  of  them.  Things  were  merely 
called  res  mancipi  because  the  ownership  of  them 
could  not  be  transferred  without  mancipatio.  Things 
were  res  nee  mancipi,  the  alienation  of  which  could 
be  effected  without  mancipatio.  There  could  be  no 
division  of  things  into  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi  ex- 
cept by  determining  what  things  should  be  res  man- 
cipi. Res  nee  mancipi  are  determined  negatively  : 
they  are  all  things  that  are  not  res  mancipi :  but 
the  negative  determination  presupposes  the  positive ; 
therefore  res  mancipi  were  determined  before  res 
nee  mancipi  could  be  determined ;  and  before  the 
res  mancipi  were  determined,  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi. 
But  this  distinction,  as  such,  only  affected  the  con- 
dition of  those  things  to  which  it  had  a  direct  appli> 
cation  :  consequently,  all  other  things  remained  as 
they  were  before.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  certain, 
that  the  res  mancipi,  as  a  class  of  things,  were  an- 
M^rior,  in  order  of  time,  to  the  class  of  res  nee  man- 
cipi, which  comprehended  all  things  except  res  man- 
cipi. Until  then,  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  estab- 
lished, all  ptoperty  at  Rome  could  be  alienated  by 
oare  tradition,  as  res  nee  mancipi  could  be  alienated 
by  tradition  after  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  con- 
stituted. 

The  time  when  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  form- 
ed is  not  known ;  but  it  is  most  consistent  with  all 
that  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed  before  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  we  consider  the  forms  of  man- 
cipatio (vid.  Mancipatio),  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  arose  in  any  other  way  than  by  positive  enact- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  forms  of  mancipatio  and  of 
the  in  jure  cessio  (which,  from  its  character,  must 
be  posterior  to  mancipatio)  were  established,  it  fol- 
lowed that  mere  tradition  of  a  thing  to  a  purchaser 
and  payment  of  the  purchase-money  could  not 
transfer  the  ownership  of  a  res  mancipi.  The  trans- 
fer gave  the  purchaser  merely  a  possessio,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  property.  In  course  of 
time,  the  purchaser  obtained  the  publiciana  actio, 
and  from  this  time  it  might  be  said  that  a  double 
ownership  existed  in  the  same  thing. 

The  introduction  of  mancipatio,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  double  ownership,  was  also  followed  by  the 
.ntroduction  of  usucapio.  The  bona  fide  possessor 
of  a  res  mancipi  which  had  not  been  transferred  by 
mancipatio,  had  no  legal  defence  against  the  owner 
who  claimed  the  thing.  But  he  had  the  exceptio 
doli,  and  subsequently  the  exceptio  rei  vendits  et 
traditae,  by  which  he  could  protect  himself  against 
the  owner ;  and  as  possessor  simply,  he  had  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interdict  against  third  persons.  He 
had  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  thing,  and  he  could 
transfer  the  possessio.  but  he  could  do  no  act  wKh 
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respect  to  it  for  which  Quiritarian  jWDersliie  wu 
necessaiy ;  consequently,  he  could  not  «ii^>fw^  it 
by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  and  it  was  a  neees' 
sary  consequence  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  ft  by 
testament  in  the  same  way  in  which  Qointanaa 
ownership  was  disposed  of  by  testament.  Hie  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  rule  as  that  of  usucapio  ^-as  evi 
dent,  but  it  could  arise  in  no  other  way  than  b} 
positive  enactment,  for  its  effect  was  to  be  the  saiw 
as  that  of  mancipatio.  The  Twelve  Tables  fixed 
the  term  of  usucapio,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  fixed  or  merely  oonfirmed  the  rule  of  law  w 
to  usucapio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tradition  or  deliv- 
ery was  a  part  of  mancipatio  as  such.  Mancipatio 
was  merely  a  form  of  transferring  ownership  which 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  the  characteristic  of  which 
was  publicity :  a  delivery  of  the  thing  wooki  of 
course  generally  follow,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership.  Land  {pradia)^  for  instance, 
could  be  mancipated  without  delivery  {in  aittnhr 
mancipari  svUnt^).  In  the  case  of  movable  things, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  present,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  but  that  the  thing  man- 
cipated might  be  identified.  The  essential  to  the 
transfer  of  ownership  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coontriea 
is  the  consent  of  two  persons  who  have  legal  capa- 
city to  consent,  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  All  the 
rest  is  form  that  may  be  varied  infinitely :  this  coti- 
sent  is  the  substance.  Yet  tradition  as  a  form  of 
transfer  was  undoubtedly  the  old  Roman  form,  and 
consent  alone  was  not  sufficient;  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  consent  alone  was  never  soflScieDt 
for  the  transfer  of  ownership  without  afiecting  the 
principle  laid  down  that  consent  alone  is  essential 
in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  This  apparent  incon- 
gruity is  ingeniously  and  sufficiently  explained  is 
the  following  manner :  "  Tradition  owes  its  origis 
to  a  time  when  men  could  not  sufficiently  separate 
in  their  minds  physical  ownership,  or  the  dominium 
over  a  thing,  from  legal  ownership.  As  a  man  can 
only  call  a  bird  in  the  air  or  a  wild  animal  in  the 
forest  his  own  when  he  has  caught  it,  so  men 
thought  that  tradition  must  be  added  to  contract  tn 
order  to  enable  a  man  to  claim  the  thing  as  tia 
own."* 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  might  be  usu- 
capio in  the  case  of  servitutes,  marriage,  and  hered- 
itas.  But  as  servitutes  praediorum  msticonmi 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  mancipatio,  and  as  be- 
ing parts  of  ownership  could  only  be  estahlisbed  hy 
the  same  form  by  which  ownership  of  res  mancipi 
was  transferred,  3o,  according  to  the  old  law,  tliese 
servitutes  alone  could  be  the  object  of  usucapio. 
and,  as  it  is  contended  by  Engelbach,  only  in  (he 
case  of  aqueductus,  haustus,  iter,  and  actus.  Bet 
as  the  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  be  acquire  1 
by  bare  tradition  followed  by  usucapio,  so  these  set- 
vitutes  could  be  established  by  contract,  and  cooli' 
be  fully  acquired  by  usucapio.  In  the  later  Roman 
law,  when  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  replaced  by 
mere  tradition,  servitutes  could  be  established  pei 
pacta  et  stipulationes  only.  In  the  case  of  a  mar- 
riage coemptione,  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  used, 
and  the  effect  was,  that  the  woman  came  into  the 
hand  of  her  husband,  and  became  part  of  his  fami- 
lia.  The  marriage  usu  could  not  of  itself  effect  this, 
but  if  the  woman  lived  with  her  husband  a  year,  she 
passed  into  his  familia  by  usucapio  (««/«/  annuA  jpot- 
sessione  tuucapicb€Uur) :  and,  accordingly,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  if  she 
did  not  wish  thus  to  come  into  her  husband's  hand, 
she  must  in  every  year  absent  herself  from  him  for 
three  nights  in  order  to  interrupt  the  usus.'    Thai 
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dsucapio  added  to  usus  produced  the  effect  of  co- 
emptio.  In  the  case  of  the  hereditas,  when  the  tes- 
tator had  the  testamcnti  factio,  and  had  disposed  of 
fiis  property  without  observing  the  forms  of  manci- 
palio  and  nuncupatio,  the  person  whom  be  had 
named  his  heres  could  only  obtain  the  legal  owner- 
ship of  the  hereditas  by  usucapio.  In  all  these  cases, 
then,  the  old  law  as  to  usucapio  was  this :  when  the 
positive  law  had  required  the  forms  of  mancipatio, 
iQ  order  that  a  certain  end  should  be  effected,  usu- 
capio supplied  the  defect,  by  converting  a  mere  pos- 
sessio  (subsequently  called  in  bonis)  into  dominium 
ez  jure  Quiritium.  Usucapio,  then,  was  not  original- 
ly a  mode  of  acquUition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  which 
a  defect  in  the  mode  of  acquisition  was  supplied, 
and  this  defect  was  supplied  by  the  ubn  of  the  thing, 
or  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  end  of  usucapio 
was  to  combine  the  beneficial  with  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  a  thing.  Accordingly,  the  original 
name  for  usucapio  was  usus  auctoritas,  the  auctori- 
tas  of  usus,  or  that  which  gives  to  usus  its  efficacy 
and  co.-DpleteneQs,  a  sense  of  auctoritas  which  is 
commoK  in  the  Roman  law.  (Vid.  Auctoritas, 
TuTKLA.)  But  usus  aloue  never  signifies  usucapio ; 
and  consl^^tently  with  this,  in  those  cases  where 
there  could  be  no  usucapio,  the  Roman  writers  speak 
of  usus  only.  Possessio  is  the  usus  of  a  piece  of 
ground  as  opposed  to  the  ownership  of  it ;  and  the 
term  usus  was  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  land  on 
which  a  man  either  had  not  the  ownership,  or  of 
which  he  could  not  have  the  ownership,  as  the  ager 
publicus.  In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in 
the  Pandect,  usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring 
ownership :  the  term  usus  auctoritas  was  replaced 
by  the  phrase  usu  capere,and  in  the  place  of  usuca- 
pio sometimes  the  phrase  "  possessiont  or  longe  pos- 
tcssime  caper e*^  occurs  ;  but  possessio  alone  never 
is  used  for  usucapio. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gains  already  quoted, 
&hat  in  his  time  usucapio  was  a  regular  mode  of  ac- 
quisition, which  was  applicable  to  things  which  had 
come  to  a  man  by  tradition  from  one  who  was  not 
the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both  to  res  man- 
cipi  and  nee  mancipi,  if  the  possessor  possessed 
them  bona  fide,  that  is,  if  he  believed  that  he  receiv- 
ed them  from  the  owner.  There  were,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule :  a  man  could  never 
acquire  the  ownership  of  a  stolen  thing  by  usucapio, 
for  the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it,  and  the  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Plautia  prevented  usucapio  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  vi  possessa.  The  meaning  of  the  law  was 
not  that  the  thief  or  the  robber  could  xnA  acquire  the 
ownership  by  usucapio,  for  the  mala  fid.'is  in  which 
their  possession  originated  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
usucapio  ;  but  no  person  who  bona  fide  bought  the 
thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa,  could  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapio.*  According  to  other 
authorities,  the  rule  as  to  a  stolen  thing  was  estab- 
lished by  the  lex  Atinia.  Provincial  lands  were  also 
not  objects  of  usucapio. 

If  a  woman  w^as  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  her 
res  mancipi  could  not  be  the  objects  of  usucapio,  un- 
less they  had  been  received  from  her  by  traditio 
Tiih  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor ;  and  this  was  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  legal  incapacity 
of  the  woman  to  transfer  ownership  by  mancipatio 
must  be  the  origin  of  this  rule.  The  hereditas  of  a 
'voman  who  was  in  tuteia  legitima  could  not  be  an 
(/bject  of  usucapio,  as  Cicero  explains  to  Atticus  {de 
iutela  legUima  nihil  mucapi  posse*).  The  foundation 
.')f  this  rule,  according  to  some,  was  the  legal  inca- 
pacity of  a  'voman  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  ag- 
nati, to  make  a  will.  {Vid.  Testaxentum  ;  but  see 
the  article  TtrrELA.) 

In  order  to  acquire  by  usucapio,  a  person  must 
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have  the  capacity  to  acquire  by  mancipatio  uonse* 
qoently,  all  persons  were  excluded  from  acquiring 
by  usucapio  who  had  not  the  commercium.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero*  from  the  Twelve  Tables. 
"  advcrsum  hoslem  (i.  c,  ptregrinum)  alema  avttori- 
taSf"'  is  alleged  in  support  of  this  rule  of  law ;  that 
is,  a  peregrinus  may  have  the  use  of  a  res  manoioi 
which  has  been  transferred  by  traditio,  but  he  car^ 
never  acquire  anything  more  by  usucapio. 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  usucapio  which 
were  not  objects  of  commercium.  Accordingly,  all 
res  divini  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedicated 
to  the  gods,  and  res  communes,  could  not  be  objects 
of  usucapio.  The  limits  or  bounds  by  which  th«; 
Romanus  ager  was  marked  out  were  consequently 
not  objects  of  usucapio,  as  to  which  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Twelve  Tables*  ("  Quoniam  usucapi- 
onem  intra  quinque  pedes  esse  noluerunV*).  The  quin- 
que  pedes  are  the  limites  linearii,  the  breadth  of 
which  was  fixed  at  five  feet  by  a  lex  Mam  ilia.  The 
approach  to  a  sepulchre  was  also  not  an  object  of 
usucapio.* 

In  the  time  of  Gaius,*  a  man  might  take  posses- 
sion of  another  person's  land,  provided  he  used  nc 
force  (vi«),  the  possession  of  which  was  vacant 
either  from  the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or  be- 
cause the  owner  had  died  without  a  successor  (vid. 
SuccEssio),  or  had  been  long  absent ;  and  if  be 
transferred  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
purchaser  could  acquire  the  ownership  by  usucapio, 
even  though  the  seller  knew  that  the  field  was  not 
his  own.  This  rule  was  established  against  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  a  fundus  could 
be  furtivus  or  an  object  of  thefl.  But  a  man  might 
in  some  cases  acquire  by  usucapio  the  ownership  of 
a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  not  his  own :  as  if  a 
man  had  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the  he- 
reditas, of  which  the  heres  had  never  acquired  the 
possession,  provided  it  was  a  thing  that  could  be  an 
object  of  usucapio.  This  species  of  possessio  and 
usucapio  was  called  pro  herede,  and  even  things  im- 
movable {qua  solo  amtineniur)  could  be  thus  acqui- 
red by  one  year's  usucapio.  The  reason  was  this  : 
the  Twelve  Tables  declared  that  the  ownership  of 
res  soli  could  be  acquired  by  usucapio  in  two  years, 
and  all  other  things  in  one  year :  now,  as  the  hered- 
itas was  not  a  res  soli,  it  must  be  included  in  the 
*'  other  things,'*  and  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  several  things  which  made  up  the  hereditas 
must  follow  the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas ;  and  though 
the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas  was  changed,  it  con- 
tinued as  to  all  the  things  comprised  in  it.  The 
reason  of  the  rule  as  to  this  ''  improba  possessio  et 
usucapioy^^  says  Gaius,  was,  that  the  heres  might  be 
induced  the  sooner  to  take  possession  of  the  heredi- 
tas, and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  discharge 
the  sacra,  which  in  ancient  times  {illis  temporibus) 
were  very  strictly  observed,  and  also  that  there 
migv  be  somebody  against  whom  the  creditors 
might  make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  possessio 
and  usucapio  was  called  lucrativa.  In  the  time  ol 
Gaius  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  a  senatus  consult 
um  of  Hadrian's  time  enabled  the  heres  to  recovei 
that  which  had  been  acquired  by  usucap;o,  just  as 
if  there  had  been  no  usucapio ;  but  in  the  case  of 
a  heres  necessarius,  the  old  rule  still  remained.* 

Gaius  mentions  a  mode  of  acquisition  under  the 
name  of  usureceptio.  If  a  man  mancipated  a  tbinij 
to  a  friend,  or  transferred  it  by  the  in  jure  cessiu, 
simply  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in  his  friend's 
safe  keeping  (Jiducia  causa ;  quod  tutius  nostrtt  re^ 
apud  eum  essent)^  he  had  always  a  capacity  for  re< 
covering  it.    In  order  to  recover  immediately  the 
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'  Qalritariati  ownership  of  the  thing  remanoipatio  was 
necessary  ;  but  if  the  thing  was  transferred  to  him 
by  traditio,  the  remanoipatio  was  completed  by  usu- 
capio,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  by  usureceptio :  for 
UBureceptio  differs  in  no  respect  from  usucapio,  ex- 
cept that  the  person  who  acquires  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  by  usus,  in  the  one  case  acquires  {capit\ 
*n  the  other  reacquires  {recipit)  the  thing.  In  the 
case  of  a  pignorated  thing,  the  debtor's  capacity  to 
recover  by  usureceptio  was  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  fi^ucia,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the 
creditor :  and  even  if  he  had  not  paid  the  money,  and 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  thing  neither  by  hiring 
it  from  the  creditor  nor  precario,  he  had  a  iucrativa 
hsucapio,  which  was  a  usureceptio,  and  was  probably 
formed  from  analogy  to  the  Iucrativa  usucapio  pro 
kerede. 

Servitutes  pisBdiorura  rusticorum  were  establish- 
o\  at  least  according  to  the  old  law,  by  mancipatio ; 
tbe  right  to  the  serviiutes  could  only  be  properly  ex- 
tinguished by  a  remanoipatio.  If  the  servitos  was 
e.ainguished  by  mere  agreement,  there  most  be  a 
usireceptio  on  "the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  servient 
leriement,  in  order  to  complete  its  legal  release  from 
iho  servilus.  In  order  that  the  possession  of  the 
libertas  of  the  servient  land  might  be  enjoyed  unin- 
terruptedly for  two  years,  there  must  be  for  the  same 
time  a  total  abstinence  from  all  exercise  of  the  right 
on  the  part  of  him  who  had  the  servitus.  Subse- 
quently it  was  considered  sufficient  if  the  person 
entitled  to  the  servitus  did  not  exercise  his  right  for 
two  years. 

When  usucapio  was  established  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  Quiritarian  ownership  to  him  who  had 
acquired  a  thing  in  bonis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
must  have  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and  usu- 
oapio  (;ame  to  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  became 
apolicaHle  to  all  cases  of  bona  fide  possession,  wheth- 
er tfie  thing  was  a  res  mancipi  or  not.  Former- 
ly, if  a  will  had  been  made  in  due  form,  except  as  to 
mancipation  and  nuncupation,  the  heres  acquired 
the  hereditas  by  usucapio ;  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  praetorian  testament  {vid.  Testamentum) 
and  the  boi  orum  possessio,  the  bonorum  possessor 
obtained  thi  right  to  actiones  fictitiae  or  utiles  in  all 
cases  where  the  deceased  had  a  right  of  action,  and 
he  acquired  by  usucapio  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  several  things  which  were  included  in  the  he- 
reditas. In  course  of  time,  it  came  to  be  considered 
by  the  jurists  as  a  rule  of  law  that  there  could  be 
no  usucapio  of  an  hereditas.^  In  like  manner,  in 
the  case  of  servitutes  established  by  contract,  the 
introduction  of  the  actio  publiciana  rendered  the 
doctrine  of  usucapio  unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia 
lex  is  mentioned  which  repealed  all  usucapio  of  ser- 
vitutes.' But  this  lex  only  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  servitutes  ;  it  did  not  affect  that  u^capio 
by  which  the  freedom  of  a  servient  piece  of  la^  was 
effected.  It  became  a  maxim  of  law :  servitutes 
frcediorum  rusticorum  non  utendo  amiltuntur,  which, 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  servient  land,  was  a  usu- 
receptio. In  this  sense  "  usurpata  recipiiur^*  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  passage  of  Paulus.*  "  UsurparV*  is 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  "  w/i,"  and  in  this 
passagf .  of  Paulus  **  usurpata  recipitur"  seems  equiv- 
alent to  ^*usu  recipitur"  though  this  is  not  the 
meaning  that  has  usually  been  given  to  this  pas- 
sago. 

In  the  case  of  marriage,  also,  usucapio  fell  into 
isuse,  as  we  learn  from  Gains.* 

But  in  other  respects  usucapio  subsisted.  He 
who  had  acquired  a  res  mancipi  by  tradition,  had 
4IOW  a  praetorian  ownership,  and  he  had  a  right  of 
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actron  in  respect  of  this  ownership,  which  ^ 
ogous  to  the  rei  vindicatio.  Bat  usucapio  was  stil 
necessary  to  give  him  Quiritarian  ownership  and  iu 
consequent  advantages.  The  distinction  betweeo 
res  mancipi  and  nee  maneipi  existed,  and,  as  a  coo- 
seouence,  the  testamentum  per  es  et  libram  sob 
sisted  at  the  same  time  with  the  praetoriao  tesu 
ment. 

When,  finally,  all  distinction  was  abolished  betweir 
res  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi,  and  the  ownership  o*. 
all  things  could  be  acquired  by  traditio  and  occa- 
patio,  that  kind  of  usucapio  ceased  by  which  a  thing 
in  bonis  became  a  man's  ex  jure  QuiritianL  All 
usucapio  was  now  the  same,  and  its  general  defini- 
tion became  "  adjeciio  donunii  per  c(mlini.Mtioium  pos' 
sessionis  temporis  lege  definiti."^  Fioin  this  time 
the  terms  usucapio  and  longi  temporis  praescriptio 
were  used  indifferently,  as  some  writers  suppose, 
though  on  this  point  there  is  not  unifurmit  j  of  opin- 
ion. 

(Engelbach,  Usher  die  Usucapion  zur  zeit  der  Zv&J 
Tafcln,  Marburg,  1828.  —  Muhlenbrueb,  Doctrm. 
Pandect.f  ^  261,  &c. — Ueber  die  Usucapio,  pro  herede 
von  Arndts,  i2Adn.  Mus.  fiir  Jurisprudenz,  ii.,  125.} 

USURiE.     {Vid.  Interest  of  Money,  p.  546.) 

USURPATIO.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  **  usu- 
capionis  intemiplioy*  Appius  Claudius,  not  the  de- 
cemvir, but  he  who  made  the  Appia  Via,  and  brought 
the  Aqua  Claudia  to  Rome,  wrote  a  book  De  IJsur- 
pationibus,  which  was  not  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pomponius.'  In  some  cases  "  usurpatio"  means  the 
preservation  of  a  right  by  the  exercise  of  it,  as  "  »w 
usurpaluniy^  in  the  case  of  a  servitus  aquae  ducen- 
dae;  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  that  sense  of 
usurpare  which  is  equivalent  to  uti.    {Vid.  Uscca- 

PIO.) 

USUS.     {Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623.) 

USUS.     {Vid.  UsusFBucTDs.) 

USUSFRUCTUS  and  USUS  were  personal  servi- 
tutes.*  Ususfructus  is  defined  to  be  *^jus  alienis 
rebus  vtendi  fruendi  saha  rerum  substantia.*^*  Ac- 
cordingly, ususfructus  comprehended  the  **jus  uUnii^ 
and  the  **jus  fmendi.^*  Usus  comprehended  only 
the  ";i«  utcndi."  The  complete  distinction  betweeo 
ususfructus  and  usus  will  only  appear  from  a  state- 
ment of  what  each  is. 

A  ususfructus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the  ownership'helonged 
to  another.  It  could  be  established  by  testament, 
as  when  the  heres  was  required  to  give  to  another 
the  ususfructus  of  a  thing ;  and  it  could  also  be  es- 
tablished by  contract  between  the  owner  of  a  thing 
and  him  who  contracted  for  the  ususfructus.  He 
who  had  the  ususfructus  was  usosfructaarius  or 
fructuarius,  and  the  object  of  the  ususfructus  was 
res  fructuaria. 

There  might  be  ususfructus  both  in  praedia  nis- 
tica  and  urbana,  in  slaves,  beasts  of  burden,  aad 
other  things. 

If  the  ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  bequeathed  to  i 
person,  all  the  "fructus**  of  the  thing  belonged  to 
the  fructuarius  during  the  time  of  his  enjoyment. 
Consequently,  if  the  ususfructus  of  a  piece  of  laml 
was  given  to  him,  he  was  entitled  to  collect  and  havr 
for  his  own  all  the  fructus  that  were  already  on  tbi 
land,  and  all  that  were  produced  on  it  during  tbi 
time  of  his  enjoyment ;  bnt  as  he  only  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  fructus  by  collecting  them,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  fructus  which  existed  on  the  land  at 
the  time  when  his  right  ended,  and  which  he  had 
not  collected. 

He  was  bound  not  to  injure  the  land,  and  be  was 
bound  to  cultivate  it  properly.    As  to  quarries  and 
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mines,  he  could  work  them  for  bis  benefit,  if  he 
worked  them  properly  (quasi  bonus  paterfamilias). 
it,  after  the  bequest  of  the  ususfructus,  mioerals 
were  found  on  the  land,  he  could  work  them.  He 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
uf  those  which  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  condition.  If  the  ususfructus  was  of  aedes, 
(he  fnictuarius  was  entitled  to  all  the  rents  and  prof- 
its which  he  received  during  the  tioie  of  his  enjoy- 
ment. He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  a  house  in 
lepair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how  far  he  was 
oound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell  down  from  de- 
cay :  at  any  rate,  he  was  liable  for  all  moderate  and 
reasonable  expenses  which  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  fructuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to  the 
ususfructus,  though  he  might  give  to  another  the 
usus  of  his  right ;  and  he  might  surrender  the  right 
to  the  ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing.  He 
could  not  subject  the  thing  to  servitutes ;  nor  could 
the  owner  do  this,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  fruc- 
tuarius. The  fructuarius  could  make  such  changes 
or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  improve  it,  but 
not  such  as  would  in  any  way  deteriorate  the  thing. 
Consequently,  he  had  greater  power  over  cultivated 
land  than  over  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  for  a  part 
of  the  value  of  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  and 
things  of  the  like  kind,  consists  in  opinion,  and  must 
be  measured  by  the  rank,  wealth,  and  peculiar  dis- 
position of  the  owner. 

The  fructuarius  could  maintain  or  defend  his  rights 
by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  completion  of 
the  time  of  the  ususfructus,  the  thing  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  owner,  who  could  generally  require  se- 
curities from  the  fructuarius  both  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  thing  and  for  its  restoration  in  due  time. 
This  security  was  in  some  cases  dispensed  with  by 
positive  enactments^  and  in  other  cases  by  agree- 
ment ;  but  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  testa- 
ment. 

Originally  there  could  be  no  ususfructus  in  things 
anless  they  were  things  corporeal,  and  such  as  could 
be  restored  entire  when  the  time  of  ususfructus  had 
expired.  But  by  a  senatus  consultum  of  »jncertain 
date  there  might  be  quasi  ususfructus  of  things  which 
were  consumed  in  the  use,  and  in  this  case  the  fruc- 
tuarius in  fact  became  the  owner  of  the  things,  but 
was  bound  to  give  security  that  he  would  either  re- 
store as  much  in  quantity  and  value  as  he  had  re- 
ceived, or  the  value  of  the  things  in  money.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  senatus  consultum  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero'  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  :  •'  Non  debet  ea  mulier^  cui  vir  bono- 
rum  suorum  usumfructum  legavit,  eeltis  vinariis  et  oh" 
ariis  plenis  relictis,  pulare  id  ad  se  pertinere.  Usus 
enim  non  abusus  legaiur."  The  only  difficulty  is  in 
the  words  "  id  ad  se  pertinere,"  which  are  usually 
translated  "these  things  (the  cellse  vinaris,  <&c.] 
are  not  objects  of  ususfructus,"  from  which  it  is  in- 
ferred that  there  was  at  that  time  no  ususfructus  in 
things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use.  But  if  this 
is  the  sense,  the  words  which  follow,  "  for  the  usus, 
not  the  abusus  (power  to  consume),  is  the  object  of 
ihe  legacy,"  have  no  clear  meaning.  These  words 
simply  signify  that  a  usus  is  given,  not  an  abusus ; 
out  this  does  not  prove  that  an  abusus  could  not  be 
given.  Puchta  shows  that  the  phrase  *•  res  pertinet 
ad  usufructuarium,*^  which  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  phrase  in  Cicero,  does  not  mean  *'  that  the  thing 
is  an  object,  of  ususfructus,"  but  that  "  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  fructuarius."  In  the  Digest'  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  young  child  of  a  female  slave 
6elongs  to  the  fructuarius  {an  partus  ad  fructuarium 
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perlvteat),  ind  it  is  answered  in  the  negative,  wici 
the  following  explanation  :  '*  nee  usvmfrvetum  in  C6 
fnictuarius  habcbity  The  passage  of  Cicero,  ther*> 
fore,  will  mean,  that  wine  and  oil  in  the  testator's 
possession  are  not  given  to  her  by  a  bequest  of  the 
ususfructus  of  his  property,  for  it  is  usus',  that  is,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  which  is  given,  and  not 
*'  abusus j'*  or  the  power  to  consume  things.  In  other 
words,  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  ususfractus  ic 
all  his  property,  that  is,  a  right  to  gather  the  fruits : 
but  he  does  not  give  the  wine  and  oil,  which  are 
fruits  already  gathered,  to  the  woman  to  be  her  prop- 
erty, as  if  she  had  gathered  them  during  her  usus- 
fructus. Puchta  contends  that  '*  abusus'^  does  not 
necessarily  signify  that  there  could  be  **  abusus''  only 
in  the  case  of  things  "^v^e  usu  consumuntur :"  he 
says  that  in  the  place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might 
have  given  the  young  of  animals,  as  an  example, 
without  altering  his  expression.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion is  correct,  Puchta  contends  that  the  senatus 
consultum  as  to  quasi  ususfructus  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Cicero.  But,  in  truth,  the  senatus  consultum 
does  not  appJy  to  the  case  under  consideration,  which 
is  simply  this,  whether  a  giil  of  ususfructus  is  a  gift 
of  the  fructus  that  are  already  gathered ;  and  Cicerc 
says  that  it  is  not,  for  it  is  usus  which  is  given,  that 
is,  ususfructus,  or  the  right  of  gathering  the  fruits, 
and  not  abusus,  which  implies  the  right  to  the  un 
limited  enjoyment  of  a  thing.  If  abuses  had  been 
given,  the  woman's  power  over  all  tb«*  property  of 
the  testator,  including  the  wine  and  oil,  would  have 
been  unlimited ;  but  as  abusus  was  not  given,  and 
as  ij  .Hsfructus  implies  the  gathering  of  the  fniits  by 
the  I'i  actuarius,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  already 
gathered  could  not  belong  to  her.  The  argument 
of  Cicero,  then,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  existence* 
of  a  quasiususfructus  in  his  time  ;  so  far  as  his  af 
gument  goes,  the  quasiususfructus  might  have  theo 
existed  or  might  not  have  existed.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  Puchta  is  correct,  but  his  conclusion  is  not 
certain.  In  addition  to  this,  it  does  not  appear  that 
senatus  consulta  were  made  on  such  matters  as 
those  relating  to  the  law  of  property  before  the  im 
perial  period. 

Usus  is  defined^  by  the  negation  of  **/rMi ;"  "  ca 
usus  relictus  est,  uti potest,  frui  vcro  non  poles*.''  The 
title  of  the  Digest  above  referred  to  is  "  J)e  Usu  ei 
habitatione"  and  the  instances  given  under  that  ti- 
tle mainly  refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house.  Accordingly,  the  usus  of  a  house  might  be 
bequeathed  without  the  fructus :"  it  has  been  al- 
ready explained  what  is  the  extent  of  the  meaning 
of  ususfructus  of  a  house.  The  usus  of  a  thing  im- 
plies the  power  of  using  it  either  for  necessary  pur- 
poses or  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  roan  who  was 
entitled  to  the  usus  could  not  give  the  thing  to  an 
other  to  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usus  of  a 
house  could  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him.  A 
man  who  had  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  take  wood 
for  daily  use,  and  could  enjoy  the  orchard,  the  fruit, 
flowers,  and  water,  provided  he  used  them  in  mod*t 
eration,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  "  non  usque  ad  com- 
pendium,  sed  ad  usum  scilicet  non  abusum.'^  If  the 
usus  of  cattle  (pecus)  was  left,  the  usuarius  was  en- 
titled to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  If  the  usus 
of  a  her4  of  oxen  was  bequeathed  to  a  man,  he 
could  use  the  oxen  for  ploughing,  and  for  all  purpo- 
ses for  which  oxen  are  adapteX  If  the  usus  was 
of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  then  the 
usus  was  the  same  as  ususfructus.^  l^'sus  was  in 
its  nature  indivisible,  and,  accordingly,  a  part  of  a 
usus  could  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  though  persona 
might  have  the  fru'-tus  of  a  thing  in  common.*  As 
to  bis  duties,  the  usuarius  was  in  most  respects  like 
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the  fructuarius.    In  some  cases  usus  is  equivalent 
to  ususfructus,  as  where  there  can  be  no  usus  of  a 
thing  without  a  taking  of  the  fructus.* 
UTERINI.    {Vid.  CoGNATi.) 
UTI  POSSIDETIS.    ( Vid.  Interdictuji,  p.  643.) 
UTIUS  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
IJTRES.     ( Vid.  ViNUM,  p.  1053.) 
UTRICULA'RIUS.     ( Vid.  Tibia.) 
UTRUBL     ( Vid.  Interdictum,  p.  543.) 
VULC ANA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
ionour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  23d  of  August  (X.  Calend. 
i^cpi.),  with  games  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  where 
the  cod  had  a  temple.'    The  sacrifice  on  this  occa- 
sion consisted  of  fishes,  which  the  people  threw  into 
the  fire.'    It  was  also  customary  on  this  day  to 
commence  working  by  candlelight,  which  was  prob- 
ably considered  as  an  auspicious  beginning  of  the 
use  of  fire,  as  the  day  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  this 
element.* 
VULGA'RES.     ( Vid.  Servus,  Roman,  p.  887.) 
UXOR.     {Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623.) 
UXO'RIUM  or  jES  UXO'RIUM  was  a  tax  paid 
by  persons  who  lived  as  bachelors.*    It  was  first 
imposed  by  the  censors  M.  Furius  Camillus  and  M. 
Postumius,  B.C.  403,*  but  whether  it  continued  to 
be  levied  we  do  not  know.    Subsequent  censors 
deem  not  unfrequently  to  have  used  endeavours  to 
induce  bachelors  to  marry ;  the  orations  of  the  cen- 
sors Metellus  Macedonicus  (B.C.  131)  and  Metellus 
Numidicus  (B.C.  102)  on  the  subject  were  extant 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire.    Some  extracts  from 
the  speech  of  the  latter  are  given  by  Aulus  Gellius,^ 
and  Augustus  read  the  speech  of  the  former  in  the 
senate  as  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  his 
time.*    Various  penalties  were  imposed  by  Augus- 
tus upon  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  re- 
specting which  see  Julia  Lex  et  Papia  Popp.£a, 
p  556. 

X.  S- 

♦XANTHE  (fiivft/),  a  kind  of  HaBmatite,  or  Blood- 
stone, of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  containing  iron 
ore.* 

♦XANTHION  {^uvdiov),  a  plant,  lesser  Burdock, 
or  Xanthium  strumariutn.^^ 

♦XANTHOBAL'ANUS  {^avdoCOavog).  Accord- 
ing to  Adams,  "  Some  have  taken  this  for  the  Nut- 
meg, but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Clusius.  Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  nut  of  the  Semicarpum 
anacardium."^^ 

XEN'AGOI  (^evayol).  The  Spartans,  as  being 
the  head  of  that  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  league 
which  was  formed  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  states,  had  the  sole  command  of  the  con- 
federate troops  in  time  of  war,  ordered  the  quotas 
which  each  state  was  to  furnish,  and  appointed  of- 
ficers of  their  own  to  command  them.  Such  offi- 
cers were  called  ^evayol.  The  generals  whom  the 
allies  sent  with  their  troops  were  subordinate  to 
these  Spartan  ^tvayoi^  though  they  attended  the 
council  of  war  as  representatives  of  their  respect- 
ive countries."  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the 
league  was  still  more  firmly  established,  though 
Argos  refused  to  join  it ;  and  the  Spartans  were 
rigorous  in  exacting  the  required  military  service, 
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demanding  levies  by  the  oKWakn^  and  sending  v^ 
^evayol  to  collect  them.* 

The  word  ^evayoQ  may  be  applied  to  an>  ieadei 
of  a  band  of  foreigners  or  mercenaries.  U  is  alst 
used  to  signify  one  who  shows  hospitality  tt»  stran 
gers,  or  who  conducts  them  about  the  town  to  see 
what  is  to  be  seen  there,  like  the  Latin  pcrd^cUT.* 

XENELAS'IA  {^evv^cfla).  The  I^ACcdsmoni 
ans  appear  in  very  early  times,  before  the  legisli 
tion  of  Lycurgus,  to  have  been  averse  to  inte' 
course  with  foreigners  {^ivoiai  arrpoafUK roi^).  Th i> 
disposition  was  encouraged  by  the  lawgiver,  wbc 
made  an  ordinance  forbidding  strangers  to  reside  ai 
Sparta,  without  special  permission,  and  empower- 
ing the  magistrate  to  expel  from  the  city  any  stran  - 
ger  who  misconducted  himself,  or  set  an  esampk 
injurious  to  public  morals.  Such  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  ephori.  Thucyd  ides*  makes  Per 
ides  reproach  the  Lacedemonians  with  this  prac 
tice,  as  if  its  object  were  to  exclude  foreigners  from 
sharing  in  the  benefits  of  their  institutions.  The 
intention  of  Lycurgus,  more  probably,  was  to  pre- 
serve the  national  character  of  his  countrymen,  ancT 
prevent  their  being  corrupted  by  foreign  manners 
and  vices  (as  Xenophon  says),  onuc  H^  fi^^iovp-)  ia*. 
ol  itoTdrai  diro  ruv  ^ivuv  kfimnTjuvTo*  With  the 
same  view  the  Spartans  were  themselves  forbidden 
to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate. 
Both  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  peo 
pie  on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  times, 
when  foreign  rule  and  supremacy  became  tlie  object 
of  Spartan  ambition.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  we 
find  that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  observe  the 
laws  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  proper  occasions, 
such  as  public  festivals,  the  reception  of  ambassa- 
dors, &c.*  They  worshipped  a  Zcvf  ^ivioc  iwW 
'Adavu  §evla. '  The  connexion,  called  by  the  'i '  t  t^kt 
Tcpo^evia,  was  cultivated  at  Sparta  both  by  the  ^lai- 
and  by  individuals,  of  which  tfteir  connexion  v  iJ 
the  Pisistratidse  is  an  example,  and  also  that  <»f  :i 
Spartan  family  with  the  family  of  Alcibiad<s.* 
{Vid.  HospiTiuH.)  Many  illustrious  men  are  re 
ported  to  have  resided  at  Sparta  with  honoui,  2a 
Terpander,  Theognis,  and  others.'  Xenophon  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  nation,  and  made  Spartar 
irpo^evoc.  (See  farther  on  the  subject  of  the  fev^- 
XaaiOy  Thucyd.,  i.,  144,  with  Gceller's  notes. — Aris 
toph.,  Aves,  1013. — Harpocr.,«.  v.  Kai  yap  to  taidcva., 

SENIAS  rPA<frH  {^eviac  ypa^^).  Tliis  was  a 
prosecution  at  Athens  for  unlawfully  usurping  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  As  no  man  could  be  an 
Athenian  citizen  except  by  birth  or  creation  {yivet 
or  TToi^Gsi),  if  one,  having  neither  of  those  titles,  as 
sumed  to  act  as  a  citizen,  either  by  taking  part  in 
the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any  ofili-e.  ju 
dicial  or  magisterial,  or  by  attending  certain  festi- 
vals, or  doing  any  other  act  which  none  but  a  citi- 
zen was  privileged  to  do,  he  was  liable  to  a  ypa^ 
^eviag,  which  any  citizen  might  institute  against 
him.*  •  Or  he  might  be  proceeded  against  by  eicayy- 
eTua.^^  If  condemned,  his  property  and  person 
were  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  he  was  forthwith 
to  be  sold  for  a  slave.**  The  judgment,  however, 
was  arrested  if  he  brought  a  dUtj  iffcvAofiaprVfjiCi 
against  the  witnesses  who  had  procured  his  cr^vir- 
tion,  and  convicted  them  of  giving  false  testu.u;nv 
During  such  proceeding  he  was  kept  in  safe  ciisil*- 
dy  to  abide  the  event.    {Vid.  Marty ria.)    When  i 
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permn  tried  on  tins  charge  was  acquitted  by  means 
of  fraudulent  collusion  with  the  prosecutor  or  wit- 
nesses,  or  by  any  species  of  bribery,  he  was  liable 
to  be  indicted  afresh  by  a  ypa^  At^po^eviac,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which,  and  tb<3  penalty,  were  the  same 
AS  in  the  ypai^^  ^eviac.  The  jurisdiction  in  these 
matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  to 
the  thesro  Hhetae,  but  anciently,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  lyias,  to  the  nautodictt.^ 

Id  ordei  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  the 
•  egi&ler  of  the  diffiot^  or  Xtj^iapxtKov  ypc^ifiarelov, 
^hich  was  important  evidence  of  citizenship,  the 
^fiorai  themselves  were  at  liberty  to  revise  their 
register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  admitted.  From  their  decision 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  to  be  tried  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  ypa^nf  ^evia^y  and  the  appellant,  if  he  ob- 
tained a  verdict,  was  restored  to  the  register ;  but 
(f  judgment  was  given  against  him,  he  was  sold  for 
d  slave.  {Vid.  Df,mu8.)"  For  an  example  of  this 
see  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides. 

XENICON  (^eviKov).  At  an  early  period  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  standing  army  or  mercena- 
ry force  in  the  Greek  republics.  The  former  would 
have  excited  jealousy  lest  it  should  oppress  the 
people,  as  the  chosen  band  did  at  Argos,*  and  for 
the  latter  there  was  rarely  any  occasion.  The  cit- 
izens of  every  state  formed  a  national  militia  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  were  bound  to 
serve  for  a  certain  period  at  their  own  expense,  the 
higher  classes  usually  serving  in  the  cavali^  or 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  lower  classes  as  light- 
armed  troops.  Foreigners  were  rarely  employed  ; 
the  Carians,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  wlio  served 
as  mercenaries,*  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  the  Persian  war  we  find  a  smalt  number 
of  Arcadians  offering  to  serve  under  Xerxes  ;•  and 
ttey  seem  to  have  used  themselves  to  such  employ- 
ment down  to  a  much  later  period.*  The  practice 
of  maintaining  a  standing  force  was  introduced  by 
the  tyrants,  who  kept  guards  and  soldicra  in  their 
pay  {dopvi^poi,  fiiado^poi)  to  prevent  insurrections 
of  the  people,  and  preserve  their  influence  abroad. 
As  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  subjects,  they  usually  employed  foreigners.' 
Hence,  and  because  citizen  soldiers  used  to  fight 
without  pay,  ^ivoi  came  to  signify  mercenaries* 
We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  those  who 
fought  as  auxiliaries,  whether  for  pay  or  otherwise, 
under  commission  from  their  own  country,  and 
those  who  did  not.  The  former  were  hriKovpoi, 
not  feVoi.'  The  terms  ^ivot  and  (eviKov  implied 
that  the  troops  were  independent  of,  or  severed 
from  their  own  country. 

The  first  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale  were  the 
Athenians.  While  the  tribute  which  they  -eceived 
from  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  revenue  at 
their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition  led 
them  into  compelled  them  to  maintain  a  large  force, 
naval  and  military,  which  their  own  population  was 
unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled  their  armies 
with  foreigners.  Thucydides  makes  the  Corinthian 
ambassador  at  Sparta  say,  cwjfT^  if  'AB^aiuv  dwa- 
»(■.*'    They  perceived,  also,  the  advantage  of  em- 

1.  (Il&rpocrat.,  8.  V.  Atapolcviot  Tlapdcratnf,  HavroSlKat. — 
Hetych.  nnd  Suid.,  s.  v.  "Ecvlat  Hkii,  Navro^/caf.  — PoUox, 
Oaom.,  Titi.,  40,  126.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  83, 347, 761.)— 3.  (Hftr- 
pocT.,  a.  T.  i^ai^j$^iffif.— SohAmann,  De  Comit.,  381.)— 3.  (Paa- 
wiL,  ii.,  20,  ♦  2,--Thacyd.,  v.,  81.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  171.  — P»a- 
Hui.,  ir.,  8,  «  3 :  10,  U  ;  10,  ^  4.— Wachsmulh,  Ifell.  Alterth.,  I., 
i.,  30.- Schamann,  Ant.  Jar.  Publ.  Gr.,  159.)-^.  (Herod  ,  viii., 
20.)  — 0.  (Xon.,  Hell.,  vii.,  1,  ^  23.  —  SchSmann,  ib.,  409.)  —7. 
(Tnacyd.,  ri ,  55.— Diod.  Sic,  xi..  67,72.— Xen.,  Hier.,  t.,  3.)— 
S.  (Harpocr.,  a.  ▼.  Hcvircvofi/vovf.)— 9.  (Herod  ,  i.,64.— Id.,  iii., 
15.— Id.,  T.,  63.— Thucyd.,  i.,  60.  —  Id.,  ii.,  7a  —  Id.,  iii.,  34.  - 
M    IT..  80  )-10.  (i.,  121.) 


ploying  men  of  different  nations  in  that  set  vice.  Icii 
which,  from  habit,  they  were  best  qualified ;  as,  foi 
instance,  Cretan  archers  and  slingers,  Thracian 
peltasttt.^  At  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  paying 
the  citizens  was  introduced :  a  measure  of  Pericles, 
which  was,  indeed,  both  just  and  unavoidable  (for 
no  man  was  bound  by  law,  or  could  be  expected  to 
maintain  himself  for  a  long  campaign,  but  which 
tended  to  efface  the  distinction  between  the  native 
soldier  and  the  foreigner.*  Other  Greek  nations 
soon  imitated  the  Athenians,'  and  the  appetite  for 
pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  distribution  of 
Persian  money  among  the  belligerents.*  At  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  large  numbers  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  war  were 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  many  were  in  exile,  or 
discontented  with  the  state  of  things  at  home ;  all 
such  persons  were  eager  to  engage  in  a  foreign  ser- 
vice. Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  body  of  men 
who  nuide  arms  their  profession,  and  cared  little  on 
which  side  they  fought,  provided  there  were  a  suit- 
able prospect  of  gaining  distinction  or  emolument. 
Conon  engaged  mercenaries  with  Persian  money. 
Agesilaus  encouraged  the  practice,  and  the  Spartans 
allowed  the  members  of  their  confederacy  to  furnish 
money  instead  of  men  for  the  same  purpose.*  The 
Greeks  who  followed  Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against 
Artaxerxes  were  mercenaries.*  So  were  the  fa- 
mous peltastae  of Chabrias  and  Ipliicrates.^  The  Fho 
cians,  under  Philomelus,  Onomarchus,  and  Phayllus, 
carried  on  the  sacred  war  by  the  aid  of  mercena- 
ries, paid  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple.' But  higher  pay  and  ri(;her  plunder  were  in 
general  to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  created  continual  occasions  for 
the  service  of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior 
discipline  and  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Barbarians.  £ven  the  Spartans  sent  their 
kiii{,'  Agesilaus  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
Persian  gold.  Aderward  we  find  a  large  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander. 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  consequences 
that  resulted  from  this  employment  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  Athens,  which  employed  them  more 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  It  niignt  be  expected 
that  the  facility  of  hiring  trained  soldiers,  whose 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  military  service  by  the  citizens. 
Such  was  the  case.  The  Athenian  citizens  stayed 
at  home,  and  became  enervated  and  corrupted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  while  the  conduct 
of  wars,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  intrusted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  control.  Even 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  was 
compelled  frequently  to  comply  with  the  humours, 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  the  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises  for- 
eign to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  out, 
and  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  their  country, 
whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  they  sougiit 
their  own  advantage.  The  expeditions  of  Chabrias 
and  Iphicrates  to  Egypt  are  examples  of  this.  But 
the  most  signal  example  is  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
venturer Charidemus.  Upon  all  these  matters  we 
may  refer  the  reader  more  particularly  to  Demos- 
thenes, whose  comments  upon  the  disastrous  policy 


1.  (Thttcydidea,  ri.,  25.  — Idem,  vii.,  27.  —  Ansto^jjanea, 
Acham.,  159.)— 2.  (BSckh,  Staalsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  292,  dec.) 
—  3.  (Thucyd.,  ir.,  76.)  —  4.  (Thacyd.,  viii  ,  5,  29,  45.  -  Xen., 
Hell.,  i.,  5,  «  3.)-5.  (Id.  ib.,  iii.,  4,  «  15.-M.  ib.,  i».,  3.  «  IJ.- 
Id.  ib.,  v.,  2,  ♦21.)  — 6.  (Id.,  Anab.,  i.,  3.  ♦  21.)  —  7.  (Harpocr. 
a.  T.  EeviK6v  iv  Kec/i^.— Ariatoph.  Plut.,  173)— 8.  :Di(id 
Sic,  xvi.,  30,  dee.) 
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INirsaed  by  his  countrymen  were  no  less  just  i:.ji£ 
they  were  wise  and  statesmanlike.^ 

SEN'OL,  HfiN'IA  (ffvof,  ^evia),  {Vid.  Hdspz- 
r:jM,  p.  512 ) 

XESTES  (feor^f ),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  which  contained  12  cyathi  or  2 
cotylae,  and  was  equal  to  -^  of  the  x<^Ct  rV  ^^  ^^^ 
Roman  amphora  or  quadrantal,  and  i,^  of  the  Greek 
amphora  or  metretes ;  or,  viewing  it  as  a  dry  meas- 
nrc,  it  was  half  the  chcenix  and  J^  of  the  medim- 
aus.    It  contained  -9911  of  a  pint  English. 

At  this  point  the  Roman  and  Attic  systems  of 
measures  coincide ;  for,  though  the  ^anfc  appears 
to  have  varied  in  different  states  of  Greece,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Attic  ^icTtf^  was  identical,  both 
in  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman  sextarios. 
4!sc^  the  Attic  xovc  was  equal  to  the  Roman  con- 
KJus,  for  the  ^eaiijg  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and 
the  sextarius  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  ( Vid,  Chous, 
Cot.oiD8,  Sextabius.)  Farther,  the  Attic  metretes 
or  amphora  contained  12  x<*^<y  ^^^  ^^e  Roman  am- 
phora contained  8  congii ;  giving  for  the  ratio  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  3  :  2,  or  I^  :  to  1.  Again,  the 
Attif*'medimnus  was  the  double  of  the  Roman  am- 
phora, and  was  to  the  metretes  in  the  ratio  of  4 : 3  ; 
and  the  Roman  modius  was  the  sixth  of  the  Attic 
medimnus,  and  the  third  of  the  Roman  amphora. 
Hence  the  two  systems  are  connected  by  the  num- 
bers 2  and  3  and  their  multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise?  It  can- 
not be  accidental,  nur  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  upon  the  Roman,  since 
the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Roman  system  was  in  some  way  adapted  to  the 
Gr(>Ak  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
uncial  system  of  division  which  characterized  the 
Roman  weights  and  measures  {vid.  As,  Uncia)  is 
not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures  of  ca- 
pacity (for  the  use  of  the  cyaihus  as  the  uncia  of  the 
sextarius  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Greek 
.>hysicians  in  later  times) ;  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek  system :  the 
Greek  amphora  being  divided  into  12  xoi^j  and  the 
Roman  into  8  congii  instead  of  12.  In  the  Roman 
foot,  again,  besides  the  uncial  division,  we  have  the 
division  into  4  palmi  and  16  digiti,  which  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  divis- 
ion into  4  KaXa(TT(u  and  16  duK-m'koi,  {Vid.  Pes.) 
[t  seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  Greek 
system  of  measures  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
that  of  the  Romans. 

To  find  the  origin  of  this  connexion,  we  must  look 
from  the  measures  to  the  weights,  for  both  systems 
were  up<^oubtedly  founded  on  weight.  The  Roman 
amphoi2h  or  quadrantal  contained  80  pounds  (wheth- 
er of  wine  or  water  does  not  matter  here),  and  the 
congius  10  pounds.  Also  the  Attic  talent  was 
reckoned  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds,  and  contained 
tO  minae.  Therefore  the  Attic  mina  had  to  the  Ro- 
r  lan  pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60,  or  4  :  3. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  subject  historically,  we  find 
i  W  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius. 
\Ve  must  therefore  seek  for  the  introduction  of  the 
(I'reck  element  before  that  time.  At  that  early  pe- 
I  iod  Athens  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  con- 
tiderable  commercial  intercoiirse  with  Italy,  bat 
f  ther  Grecian  states  had,  through  the  colonies  (^ 
Uagna  Graecia.  The  Phoc«ans,  at  a  very  early 
fipriod,  had  a  traffic  with  the  Tyrrhenians ;  theiEgi- 
Ketans  had  a  colony  in  Umhria ;  and  Corinth  and 
\jtx  colonies  were  in  intercourse  with  the  people  of 


1.  (Demoeih.,  Philip.,  i.,  p.  40.— W.,  c.  Ariatocr.,  p.  666,  671. 
*  -Id.,  trcpi  Tov  aT€(p.  t?K  rpii/p.,  p.  1232,  Ac— -Athenaus,  xii.,43. 
•Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.,  p.  210.— Wachs.,  I.,  ii.,  p.  30».) 
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^tn..;a.  It^ j ,  beoides  the  traces  of  Corinthiau  inlD 
ence  upon  Rome,  which  are  preserved  in  the  legend 
of  the  Tarquinii.  It  is  therefore  to  the  ^ginetico- 
Gorinthian  system  of  weights  and  measures  that 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  Grecian  influence  oa 
the  Roman  system.  Now  the  .£ginetan  pound, 
which  was  half  of  the  .£ginet;n  mina,  had  to  the 
Roman  pound  the  ratio  of  10  .-  8 ;  and,  since  the 
iEginetan  mina  was  to  the  Attic  (most  probably, 
vid.  Talentdm)  as  5  :  3,  we  get  from  the  compaii- 
son  of  these  ratios  the  Attic  mina  to  the  Romu 
pound  as  4  :  3,  as  above. 

The  above  view  of  the  relation  between  the  Gredt 
and  Roman  system  of  measures  of  capaeity  is  thai 
of  Bockh,  who  discusses  the  subject  more  fully  is 
his  Meirologiache  VtUtrsuclaaigcnt  xi.,  4  10. 

*XIPHIAS  (ft^iac),  the  Swordfish,  or  Xifhu 
gladiust  L.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  the  gladiMf 
of  Pliny  and  Isidorus.^ 

*XIPHION  (ft^iov),  the  Gladiolus  communis^  oi 
Corn-flag.* 
XIPH'OS  (^i^of ).    {Vid.  Glamus.) 
XO'ANON  {^oavov).     {Vid.  Statuary,  p.  9l3.j 
♦XYRIS  {^piq\  the  Irit  fatidissimay  or  Stinking 
Gladwyn.    It  is  most  probably  the  fip<V  of  Tbeo- 
phrastus.' 
XYSTARCHUS     {Vid.  Gymnasidm.  p.  483) 
XYSTUS.     {Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  482;  HoiTtJi 
p.  611.) 


ZAC'OROI  {CuKopoi)  is  the  name  by  which,  m 
Greece,  those  persons  were  designated  whose  duty 
it  was  to  guard  a  temple  and  to  keep  it  clean.  Not 
withstanding  this  menial  service,  they  partook  o/ 
the  priestly  character,  and  are  sonrietimes  ex& 
called  priests.^  In  many  cases  they  were  vomeo 
as  Time  in  Herodotus  ;*  but  men  are  also  men 
tioned  as  QaKopoi.  The  priestess  Timo  is  called  b} 
Herodotus  vKoCuKopoCf  from  which  it  is  clear  that, 
in  some  places,  several  of  these  priests  must  bare 
been  attached  to  one  and  the  same  temple,  and  that 
they  differed  among  themselves  in  rank.  A  dan 
of  servants  of  the  same  kind  were  the  vemtapoi,  or 
temple-sweepers.'  Subsequently,  however,  the  me 
nial  services  connected  with  this  office  were  left  u> 
slaves,  and  the  persons  called  veuxopoi  became 
priestly  officers  of  high  rank,  who  had  the  supreme 
superintendence  of  temples,  their  treasures,  and  the 
sacred  rites  observed  in  them.^  We  learn  Ilrom  in- 
scriptions that  in  some  towns  the  veumdpot,  formed 
a  collegium,  which  was  headed  by  the  eldest  amoog 
them.  When  the  veuKopoi  had  thus  risen  to  the 
rank  of  high  priestly  officers,  magistrates  and  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  even  emperors,  were  anx- 
ious to  be  invested  with  the  office,  and,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  whole  nations  and  cities  assomec 
the  title  of  veuxdpoi,  as  we  learn  from  numeross 
coins  and  inscriptions,  and  thus  became  the  especia- 
guardians  of  particular  temples." 

*Z£IA  (Zeta),  a  kind  of  grain,  described  by  Aetie 
and  Avicenna  as  intermediate  between  wheat  aad 
barley.  "  In  short,"  says  Adams,  **  almost  all  the 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  Triliaim  Sfd^Oj  oc 
Spelt  The  ri^rf  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  6Avpa  id 
Homer,  as  well  as  the  far  and  adoreum  of  'he  Ro 
mans,  were  in  all  probability  merely  varieties  oi 
Spelt."» 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13.—  JBliaa,  N.  A.,  ix.,  40.— iGaai 
Append.,  s.  v.)  —  9.  (Theophraat.,  H.  Pn  tIm  &  —  Dmaecr^  iv. 
SO.)— 3.  (U.,  iv.,  22.— Theophmst.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  8.)-4.  (Saii- 
Hesjch.— Etym.  Mag., «.  v.  ZtfiroMx .— Po)  tax,  Qnom.,  i.,  IC)— * 
(vi.,  134.)— 0.  (Hesych.  and  Suid.,  ■.  v.)-  7.  (Xea.,  Abbd^  v..  1. 
4  7.— Plat.,  De  Leg.,  vi.)— «.  (Van  Dale,  Diawrtat.  ad  htat^ 
et  Marai.  inpr.  Ghbc.,  p.  298,  d:c  —  Eckhel,  Doctria.  Naa..  iv^ 

&288,  dec.)— 9.  (Theot»hrast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  4.— Dioeeor.,  u.,  UL* 
om.,  11.,  viii.,  MO. -Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  i.,  ».  —  Adam,  Af 
pend.,  s.  V.) 


ZONA. 


ZOxVA. 


2ETE  TAI  (C^r^/ra/),  Inquis  tors,  were  extraor- 
dinary officers  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  dis- 
cover the  authors  of  some  crime  against  the  state, 
and  brlnjr  them  to  justice.  Public  advocates,  avvv- 
yopoi  or  KaTTJyofott  were  sometimes  directed  to 
assist  them  in  this  duty.  Frequently  the  court  of 
Areopagus  performed  the  office  of  inquisitors  for  the 
state,  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  magis- 
trate to  assist  in  procuring  information  against  of- 
fenders.* Z^r^rat  were  more  frequently  appointed 
'c  (carch  for  confiscated  property,  the  goods  of  con- 
denmcd  criminals  and  state  debtors ;  to  receive  and 
give  information  against  any  persons  who  concealed 
or  assisted  in  concealing  them,  and  to  deliver  an 
inventory  of  all  such  goods  {uwoypd^eiv)  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  delinquent  was  then  pros- 
ecuted, either  before  the  avvdiKotf  or,  it  might  be, 
before  the  (^jiTjjrai  themselves,  if  their  commission 
extended  to  the  holding  of  an  r/yefiovla  diKaoTjjplov. 
Any  person,  however,  who  thought  himself  entitled 
to  the  goods  which  were  the  subject  of  such  infor- 
mation, or  to  any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  com- 
plaint against  the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition 
to  have  the  goods,  or  the  part  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  or  their  proceeds,  restored  to  him.  Thi^ 
proceeding  was  called  heirlaKtffifjia.  (Vid.  Svndi- 
001,  Paracatabole.)  Inquisitors  were  also  called 
MaffT^pec.  On  one  particular  occasion  a  set  of 
C(*mmissioners,  called  ffvXXoyel^,  were  appointed  to 
discover  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  who  were 
concerned  in  oveniurning  the  democracy.* 

ZEUGI'TAE  {^evylrai).     {Vid.  Census,  p.  229.) 

VINGIB'ERIS  i^iyyiSepLg),  Amomum  Zingiber, 
or  Ginger. 

ZONA,  dim.  ZONULA,  also  called  CINGULUM 
(<uv7,  ^ufia^  vucxr^p'),  a  Girdle  or  Zone,  worn  about 
(he  loins  by  both  sexes.  As  in  the  case  of  some 
other  articles  of  dress,  the  distinction  between  the 
male  and  female  girdle  was  denoted  by  the  use  of  a 
diminutive,  ^uvrf  or  ^uoT^p  being  more  properly  a 
man's,  C<^viov  a  woman's  girdle.^  The  finer  kinds 
of  girdles  were  made  by  netting,  whence  the  manu- 
facturer of  them  was  called  C<^vioirX6Kog.* 

The  chief  use  of  this  article  of  dress  was  to  hold 
up  the  tunic  (L^uvwaOai*),  which  was  more  especial- 
ly requisite  to  be  done  when  persons  were  at  work, 
on  a  journey,  or  engaged  in  hunting.  Hence  we 
iee  the  loins  girded  in  the  woodcuts  of  the  boatman 
at  p.  426,  of  the  shipbuilders  at  p.  62,  112,  of  the 
goatherd  at  p.  754,  of  the  hunters  at  p.  836,  and  of 
Diana  at  p.  245.  The  ^uv^  or  ^(jarifp  is  also  repre- 
sented in  many  ancient  statues  and  pictures  of  men 
in  armour,  as  worn  round  the  cuirass.  Amons  the 
Romans  the  magister  equitum  wore  a  girdle  of  red 
leather,  embroidered  with  needlework,  and  having 
its  two  extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and 
elaborate  gold  buckle.  {Vid.  Fibula).^  .  The  girdle 
mentioned  by  Homer'  seems  to  have  been  i  constit- 
uent part  of  the  cuirass,  serving  to  fasten  it  by 
means  of  a  buckle,  and  also  aflTording  an  additional 
protection  to  the  body,  and  having  a  short  kind  of 
petticoat  attached  to  it,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure 
of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  597.  In  consequence 
ui  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  fastening  on  the  armour, 
f^^vwadai  or  ^uaaadai  meant  to  arm  one's  selfy*  and 
from  this  circumstance  Athene  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  character  ZuxiTvpia.^^  The  woodcut  at  p.  16 
shows  that  the  ancient  cuirass  did  not  descend  low 

].  (AnJoo.,  De  Myst.,  3,  5,  6.  —  Diaarch.,  o.  Demosth.,  p.  90, 
97,  ed.  Steph.)  —2.  (Haipocr., s.  v.  Zi7Ti7rj}f .  —  Bflckh,  Staatah. 
der  Athon.,  i.,  170.— Meier,  Alt.  Proc.,  110,  112,  566.— See  aim 
ihe  speeches  of  Lytias,  De  PuU.  Boa.  and  De  Aristoph.  Bon. ; 
\Dd  as  to  the  pruceedmsrs  against  state  debtors,  see  farther, 
rtOcSch,  ib.,  i.,  415.)-3.  (Herod.,  i.,  215.— Id.,  iv.,  Q.—Mlrpa.)— 
i.  (Mueris,  Att.,  s.  v.)  5.  (Th.  Magister,  p.  413,  ed.  Oudeudorp. 
-/Amarius.)— 6.  (Callim.,  Dian.,  12.)— 7.  (Lydus,  De  Mag.,  ii., 
II  )— 8.  (11,  iv.,  135  :  v.,  539  ;  x.,  77  ;  xi.,  236.)-9.  (Horn.,  11., 
u  .  15.)— lU.  (Pans  is  17,  4  2.) 
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enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the  body  which  W4a 
covered  by  the  ornamental  kilt  or  petticoat.  To 
supply  this  defect  was  the  design  of  the  mitra  Qu- 
rpa),  a  brazen  belt,  lined  probably  on  the  inside  with 
leather  and  stuffed  with  wool,  which  was  worn 
next  to  the  body,^  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  i  ut- 
side  and  inside  of  the  bronze  plate  of  a  mitra  onn 
foot  long,  which  was  obtained  by  Brondsted'  in  tbo 
island  of  Eubcea,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Roy- 
al Library  at  Paris.  We  observe  at  one  end  two 
holes  for  fastening  the  strap,  which  went  behind  the 
body,  and  at  the  other  end  a  hook,  fitted  probably 
to  a  ring,  which  was  attached  to  the  strap.  A  por- 
tion of  a  uimilar  bronze  plate  is  engraved  by  Caylus.' 


Men  used  their  girdles  to  hold  money  instead  oi  •. 
purse.*  The  wallet  {vid.  Pera)  was  fastened  to  the 
girdle  ,  and  still  more  frequently  the  fold  of  the  tu- 
nic, formed  by  tucking  it  up,  and  called  sinus,  was 
used  as  a  pocket  to  carry  whatever  was  necessary. 

As  the  girdle  was  worn  to  hold  up  the  garments 
for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  work  requiring  de- 
spatch, so  it  was  loosened,  and  the  tunic  was  allowed 
to  fall  down  to  the  feet,  to  indicate  the  opposite  con- 
dition, and  more  especially  in  preparing  to  perform 
a  sacrifice  (veste  recincta*)  or  funeral  rites  {diseinc- 
/i,*  incincla''), 

A  girdle  was  worn  by  young  women  even  when 
their  tunic  was  not  girt  up,  and  removed  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  ^uvjf  napSnu^,^ 
napOivov  fiirpr/v*).    The  Flora  in  the  museum  at 


1.  (Horn ,  n.jW.,  137, 187 ;  r.,  707, 857.— Schol.  in  II.,  ir.,  137.; 
—9.  (Bronzoa  of  Siris,  p.  42.)— 3.  (Rec  d*Ant.,  ▼.,  pi.  96,  fig.  1.) 
—4.  (Plaut.,  Merc.,  ▼.,  2, 84.— Oellius,  xr.,  12.-Saet.,  VitelJ., 
l(j,)_5.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  iv.,  518.— Orid,  Met.,  Tii.,  182.)— 6  (Sae- 
ton.,  OcUt.,  100.)— 7.  (Tibull.,  iii.,2,  18.)-8.  (Jacobs,  Anthol., 
ii.,  p.  873.)— 9.  (Bronck,Anal.,iii.,299.— Sen.,  (Ed.,ii.,  3,  17.— 
Horn.,  Od.,  v.,  231.— Longua,  i.,  2.— Orid  Eoist.  Uer.,)i.,  110.- 
Id.  ib.,  ix.,  66.— Festua,  s.  ▼.  Cingulcm.— Catuil.,  ii.,  ll—U 
lxiv.,28.) 

lOTit 


ZOOPHYTA 


ZYTHUS. 


Naples  (see  the  preceding  woodcut)  shows  tho  ap- 
pearance of  the  girdle  as  worn  by  young  women. 

A  horse's  girtli,  used  to  fasten  on  the  saddle 
[vid.  EpHippiiria),  was  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
was  sometimes  made  of  rich  materials,  and  em- 
broidered in  the  most  elaborate  manner.^  These 
terms,  zona  and  cingulum,  were  also  used  to  signify 
the  five  zones  as  understood  by  geographers  aad  as- 
tronomers.* 

♦ZOOPHTTA  (Cwo^ra).  "  Aristotle,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "ranks  the  Urtica  or  Medusa  and  sponges 
among  those  things  which  partake  in  part  of  the 

1.  (Orid,  Rem.  Am.  936.— CUad  ,  Emg.,  34,  36.)— t.  (Virg,, 
Quotr ,  i.,  S3S.-FUII.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  Oft.— Ilaeralk,  Son.  M^  £) 
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nature  of  animals  and  in  part  of  plaals.  1  .e  te:ii 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  Zoepkyta  of  modei* 
naturalists.  "^ 

*ZYG^NA  (Cv/aiva),  the  Smulua  Zygtata,  I^ 
or  Balance  Fish.  It  is  a  very  large  fish,  and  wai 
placed  among  the  Cetaeea  by  Galen,  Oribasio^ 
Paulus  iEgineta,  and  other  ancient  writers.* 

*ZYG1A  (Cv/Za),  a  plant,  most  probably  the  Caj- 
pinus  betulus,  or  Hornbeam,  as  StackbooBe  euf 
gests.' 

♦ZYTHUS  iCvdiK).    {Vid.  Cbeevisia.) 


1.  (Arict.,  De  P.  A.,  ir.,  5.— Id.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1,  &«.— Adaas,  i» 
pend.,  ■.  T.)-S.  (Aritt.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  S5.— .£lian  N  A.,  ix  ,4f  •. 
AduH,  Append.,  a.  t.)---3.  (TheophzMt »  Ii.  P., in  ,  4^— M  ^ . 
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(Referred  to  at  Page  412  of  this  work.> 


5Q9  245  L.  Junius  Brutus.    Occis.  est. 

L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus.    Abd. 

Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus.    Mart,  est, 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
W8  '2i}  V,  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 

T  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 
507  ;^7  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  III. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus  II. 
506  248  Sp.  Lanius  Flavus  s,  Rufus. 

T.  H?rminius  Aquilinus. 
506  249  M.  Valerius  Volusus. 

P.  Postumius  Tubertus. 
504  250  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  IV. 

T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  II. 
yJS  251  P.  Postumius  Tubertus  II. 

Agriopa  Menenius  Lanatus. 
502  252  Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 
501  253  Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus. 

T.  Lartius  Flavus  5.  Rufus. 
Dictator  rei  gerunda:  causa, 

T.  Lartius  Flavus  5.  Rufus. 
Magister  EqwUum» 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 
i>00  254  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerlnus  Comutus. 

M'.  Tullius  Longus.    Mort,  e, 
199  255  T.  ^butius  Elva. 

P.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 
498  256  T.  Lartius-  Flavus  5.  Rufus  II. 

Cl.  Cloelius  (Volcula)  Siculus. 
DUt.  rei  ger.  c 

A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
Mag,  Eq. 

T.  iEbutius  Elva. 
497  257  A.  Sempronias  Atralinus. 

M.  Minucius  Augurinus. 
496  258  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomontanus. 
495  259  Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Servilius  Priscus  Stnictus. 
494  260  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomontanus. 

T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 
Diet,  seditionis  scdanda  c. 

M\  Valerius  Volusus  Maximus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

d.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 
493  261  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  II. 

Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus  11. 
492  262  T.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

P.  Minucius  Augurinus. 
191  263  M.  Minucius  Augurinus  11. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  II. 
490  264  d.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comulus. 

Sp.  Lartius  Flavus  5.  Rufus  II. 
489  265  C.  Julius  Julus. 

P.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rufu 
488  266  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

Sex.  Furius  MeduUinus  Fusus 
487  267  T.  Sicinius  Sabinus. 

C.  Aquilius  Tuscus. 
483  266  Proculus  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  III. 
485  269  Scr.  Cornelius  Cossus  Maluginensis. 

QL.  Fabius  Vibuianos. 


A.  C.  A.V. 

484  270 

463  271 
482  272 
481  273 
480  274 
479  275 
478  276 

477  277 
476  278 
475  279 
474  280 
473  281 
472  282 
471  283 
470  284 
469  285 
468  286 
467  287 
466  288 
465  289 

464  290 
463  291 
462  292 
461  293 
460  294 


L.  .^milius  Mamercua. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

CL  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

Sp.  Furius  MeduUinus  Fusus. 

Cn.  Manlius  Cincinnatus.    Occ  & 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

L.  .£milius  Mamercus  II. 

C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala.    Mtni,  t. 


Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus  Esquilinus. 

C.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

T.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

Sp.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

L.  Furius  MeduUinus  Fusus.    Lustr.  VI 1 1 

L.  -ffimilius  Mamercus  III. 

Vopiscus  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rulus. 

P.  Furius  MeduUinus  Fusus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

T.  Cluinctius  CapitoUnus  Barbaras. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 

Ti.  ^milius  Mamercus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomoltanus. 

T.  Numicius  Priscus. 

T.  Cluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  II 

Qi.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

Ti.  ^milius  Mamercus  II. 

d.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

GU  Servilius  Priscus  Structus  II. 

d.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

T.  duinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  III. 

A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

Sp.  Furius  MeduUinus  Fusus. 

P.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

L.  -ZEbutius  Elva. 

L.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 

P.  Volumnius  Amintinus  GaUus. 

Ser.  Sulpicia*-  Camerinus  Comutus. 

C.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola  II.    Mort.  e. 


L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus. 
459  295  d.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

L.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
458  296  L.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Tarquitius  Flaccu.;. 
457  297  C.  Horatius  PulvUlus  II. 

d.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus. 
456  298  M.  Valerius  (Lactuca)  Maximus. 

Sp.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomontana-i 
455  299  T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus. 
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C.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 
454  300  Sp.  Tarpeius  Montanas  Capitolinus. 

A.  Aternius  Yams  Fontinalis. 
453  301  Sex.  CluiDctilius  Varus. 

P.  Curialius  Festus  Trigeminos. 
45'2  392  P  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vaticanus. 

T.  Menenius  Lanatus. 
i'il  303  Ap.  Claudius  Crassiuus  RegiUeiisis  Sabi- 
nus  II.    Abd. 

T.  Genucius  Augurinus.    Abd. 
Decemviri. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus. 

T.  Genucius  Augurinus. 

Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus. 

P.  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vaticanus 

P.  Curiatius  Festus  Trigeminus. 

T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus. 

Sp.  Posiumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
450  3(M      Decemviri. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus  II. 

M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

L.  Sergius  Esqoilinus. 

L.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus. 

T.  Antonius  Merenda. 

Qm  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Cl.  Pcetelius  Libo  Visoius. 

K.  Duilius  Longus. 

Sp.  Oppius  Comicen. 

M'.  Raouleius. 
305  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  Potitus. 

M.  Horatius  Barbatus. 
30G  Lar.  Herminius  Aquilinus  (Continisanus). 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomontanus. 
307  M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

T.  Cluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  IV. 


4!.) 
US 

i:: 

445 
Ul 


443 

442 
441 
440 
439 


308 
309 


Agrippa  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 
M.  Gei 


310 


4:i8  316 


W 


enucius  Augurinus. 
C.  Curtius  Philo. 

Tnlmni  miliium  ctmsulari  potestaU. 
A,  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
T.  Cloelius  Siculus. 
L.  Atilius. 

TYibuni  abdicarunt.     Consules, 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

31 1  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  II. 

T.  duinclius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  V. 

Censares.    Lmslr.  XI. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

312  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
Postumus  -Ebutius  Elva  Comicen. 

313  C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 
M'.  Papirius  Crassus. 

314  Proculus  Geganius  Macerinus. 
L.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

315  T.  duinclius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  VI. 
Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

Diet,  sedil.  sed.  c. 
L.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala. 

Trib.  Mil 
Mam.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 
L.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
317  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  III. 
L.  Sergius  (Fidenas). 

Diet,  rei  per.  c. 
Mara.  iEmiliui  Mamercinus. 

M,iir.  Eq. 
L.  duinctiUA  Cincinnatus. 
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A.  C.    A.  V. 

436  318  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
435  319  C.  JuUus  Julus  II. 

L.  Viiginius  Tricostus. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

CL    Servilius    Priscus    Stroctus    (FmJ«> 
nas). 
Mag.  Eq. 

Postumus  ^butius  Elva  Comicen. 
Censores.    LAistr.  XII. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 
434  320      Trib.  MU. 

M.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

Ct  Sulpicius  Prsetexlatus. 
433  321       Trib.  MU. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Foslius  Flaccinaior. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  ^milius  Mamercinus  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Postumius  Tuberlus. 
432  322      IVib.  MU. 

Li.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Ruius. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
431  323  T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatiia. 

C.  Julius  Mento. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

A.  Postumius  Tubertus. 
Ma^.  Eq. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 
430  324  C.  Papirius  Crassus. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 
429  325  L.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Hostus  Lucretius  Tricipitinas. 
428  326  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  TL 
427  327  C.  Senrilius  Structus  Ahala. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  II. 
426  328      TVA.  Mil. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus. 

M.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  III. 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
425  329      Trib.  MU. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

L.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus  II. 

L.  Horatius  Barbatus. 
424  330      Trib.  Mil. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Sp.  Nauiius  Rutilus. 

Sex.  Julius  Julus. 

Censores.    Luslr.  XIII. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
423  331  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

d.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
422  332      Trib.  Mil. 

Li.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

d.  Antonius  Merenda. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

(L.  Servilius  Structus.) 
421  333  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

T.  duinctins  Capitolinus  Barbatus 
420  334      Trib.  MU. 

T.  duinclius  Pennus  C'ncinnatiu  IL 

L.  Furius  (Fusus)  Mednllinus  IIL 

M.  Manlius  Vulso. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  IL 
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A   C.  A.V 

419  335 


118  336 


417  337 

116  338 

415  339 

414  340 

413  341 
112  342 
411  343 
410  344 
409  345 
406  346 


407  347 


406  348 


405  349 


404  350 


Trib,  Mil 
Agrippa  Menenias  Lanatus. 
P.  Lacretias  Tricipitinus. 
Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
C.  Servilius  (Stractos)  Axilla. 

Trib.  Mil, 
M.  Papirius  Magillanus. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus^  AxiUa  II. 
L.  Sergius  Fidenas  III. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
U.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas  II. 

Mng.  Eq. 
C.  'jervilius  rStructus)  Axilla. 

Censores.  Lustr.  Xi  V. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
Mam.  ^milius  Mamercinus. 

Trib.  Md, 
P.  Lucretius  Tncipitinus  II. 
Agrippa  Menenios  Lanatus  II. 
C.  Servilius  Stractus  III. 
Sp.  Veturios  Crassus  CicurinuSb 

Trib.  MU, 
A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  III. 
Ql.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
M.  Papirius  Mugillanus  II. 
Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 

Trib.  MU. 
P.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus. 
Gt  Cluinctius  Cincinnatns. 
N.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Trib.Md. 
Ql.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 
P.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
L.  Furius  MeduUinus. 
Ql.  Fabius  Vibulanus  Ambastus. 
C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
M.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
M*.  ^milius  Mamercinus. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 

Trib.  Mil. 
C.  Julius  Julus. 
P.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala. 

Trib.  MU. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus  II. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  II. 
N.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

TH*.  MU. 
P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 
N.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Trib.  MU. 
C.  Julius  Julus  II. 
T.  Cluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus. 
Ql.  Q,uinctius  Cincinnatns  (II). 
M'.  iBmilitis  Mamercinus. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus. 

Trib.  MU. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  II, 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  III. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus  III. 
M\  Sersrius  Fidenas. 


4.  C.  K.V. 

403  351 


409  363 


401  353 


400  354 


399  355 


398  356 


397^57 


396  358 


395  359 


394  360 


393  361 


Trib.Md. 
M'.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  IL 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensif 
M.  Gluinctilius  Varus. 
M.  Furius  Fusus. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  III. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XYl. 
M.  Furius  Camlllus. 
M.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

Trib.  MU. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  III. 
Ql  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 
L.  Virginius  Tricostus  Esquilinus. 
Ql  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutus. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus  II. 
M*.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Tril.MU. 
M.  Furius  Camillus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  III. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  IV. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
M'.  JSmilius  Mamercinus  III. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

Trib.MU. 
P.  Manlius  Vulso. 
P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinus. 
L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus. 
P.  Maelius  Capitolinus. 
Sp.  Furius  Medullinus. 
L.  Publilius  Pbilo  Volscus. 

Trib.  MU. 
Cn.  Genncitts  Augnrinus. 
L.  Atilius  Priscus. 
M.  Pomponius  Rufus. 
C.  Duilius  Longus. 
M.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicuiinus. 
Voler.  Publilius  Philo. 

Trib.  MU. 
h.  Valerius  Potitus  V. 
M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  Maximua. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  III. 
CI.  Servilius  priscus)  Fidenas  II. 
Gt.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutus  II 

Trib.Md. 
L.  Julius  Julus  II. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  IV. 
A.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 
L.  Sergius  Fidenas. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus  III. 

TYa.MU. 
L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus  II. 
P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinus  II. 
P.  MsBlius  Capitolinus  II. 
GL  Manlius  Vulso. 
Cn.  Genucius  Augurinus  II.    Occ 
L.  Atilins  Priscus  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

Trib.  Mil. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossn*. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipiu. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus  III. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  V. 
Ct  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  III. 
M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  Maximus  U 

Trib.jm. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  VI. 
C.  .£milius  Mamercinus. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensit. 

P.  Cornelius II. 

lu  Valerius  Potitus.    Abd. 
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P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossus.    Abd. 


L.  Lucretius  Flavus  (Tricipiiinus). 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

Censores. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
C.  Julius  Julus.    Mort.  e. 


392  362 
391  363 


390  364 


?89  365 


338  366 


•W7  367 


HS6  368 


3B5  369 


*W  370 


M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
M.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

L.  Furius  MeduUinus  VII. 

L.  ^milius  Mamercinus. 

Agripp.  Furius  Fusus. 

C.  uEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 

Trib.  Md. 
Gt.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
CI.  Servilius  TPriscus)  Fidenas  IV. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  II. 
QL.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus  IV. 
N.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

Trib.MU. 
L.  Virgin ius  Tricostus. 
A.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 
L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 
L.  Postumius  Regillensis  Alblnus. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 
P.  Cornelius 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c, 
M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Servilius  Ahala. 

Trib.MU. 
T.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
Ct  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  V. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
L.  Aquilius  Corvus. 
L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  II 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus. 

TriA.im. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
C.  Sergius  Fidenas. 
L.  ^milius  Mamercinus  III. 
L.  Menenius  Lanatus. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola  III. 
C.  Cornelius 

Trib.MU. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  VI. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  IV. 
L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus. 
L.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 
P.  Valerius  Politns  Poplicola. 

Trib.  Ma. 
A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  If. 

P.  Cornelius II. 

T.  duinctius  Capitolinus. 
L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 
C.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Diet.  sedU.  sed.  c. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T.  duinctius  Capitolinus. 

Trib.  MU. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  II. 
C.  Papirius  Crassus. 
T.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  II. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  V. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Malutrinensis  II 
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A.  C.    A.  V. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  II. 
383  371      Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola  IV. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  III. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  III. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitints  ill 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  IV. 

M.  Trebonius. 
382  372      Trib.  MU, 

d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 

C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

L.  JBmilius  Mamercinus  V. 

Sp.  Papirius  Crassus. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  IIL 
381  373      Trib,  MU. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  VI. 

L.  Furius  MeduUinus. 

A,  Postumius  Regillensis  Albina<(. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  IV 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

L.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus  II. 
380  374  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  V. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  III 

C.  Sergius  Fidenas  III. 

C.  Terentius. 

L.  JEmilius  Mamercinus  VI. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  II. 

Sp.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  IV 
Censares. 

C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus.    Abd. 

Sp.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinos.   Mhit 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

T.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolt  i35 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinos. 
379  375      Trib.  MU. 

P.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

C.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

L.  Julius  Julus  II. 

C.  Erenucius. 

M.  Albinius. 

C.  Seztilius. 

L.  Antistius. 

P.  Trebonius. 
378  376      Trib.  MU. 

d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  If. 

Sp.  Furius  MeduUinus. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  III. 

P.  Cloelius  Siculus. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

L.  Greganius  Macerinus. 
CeTiSores, 

Sp.  Servilius  Priscus. 

d.  Clcelius  Siculus. 
377  377      Trib.  MU. 

lu  .£mi]ius  Mamercinus  VH. 

C.  Veturius  Crassus  Clcminiu 

Ser.  Sulpicius  PrsBtextatus. 

L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  in. 

C.  duinctius  Cincinnatus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  PopUcola  TV. 
376  378      Tnb.  Mi;. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  IV. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  V. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Pnetextatus  IL 

C.  Licinius  Calvus.   ' 
375  379  )     "  Licinius  Sextinsqne,  tribuni  plebis  le* 
^1  ^u»  f  ^cct^i  nullos  curoles  magistratus  ciean 
^^  ^  '  passi  sunt."    (Liv.,  vi.,  3?) 
370  384      Trib.MU. 

L.  Furius  MeduUinus  II. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  IV. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  V. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Proeteztatus  III. 


FASTI  CONSULARES 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


A.0  ▲  V 

Se»385 


868<38G 


367  387 


i66  388 

3G5  389 
3G4  390 
163  391 


362  392 


mi  393 


Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  VI. 

Tiib.  Ma. 
Gt  Servilius  (Priscns)  Fidenas  III. 
C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicorinus  IL 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
Gl.  (^uinctius  Cincinnatus. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

Trib.  M'd. 
T.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitoliniia. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Vll. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Pnstextatus  IV. 
Sp.  Servilius  Structus. 
Ia  Papirius  Crassns. 
L.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

Diet,  rei  get.  c. 
M.  Furius  CanuUus  IV. 

Mag,  Eq, 
L.  JSmilius  Mamerdnus. 

JHct.  sedit,  sed,  et  rei  get,  c 
P.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Mag,  Eq, 
C.  Licinius  Calvus. 

Trib.  MO, 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  II. 
M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  II. 
M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 
L.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus  II. 
P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  VI. 
P.  Manlius  Capitolinus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger,  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  V. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
L.  iBmilius  Mamercinus. 
Lk  Sextius  Seztinus  Lateranns. 

Censures. 
A.  Postumius  Regillensis  Alblnns. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 
L.  Genucius  Arentinensis. 
d.  Servilius  Ahala. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 
C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo. 
Cn.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 
L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 

Diet,  davifig^  c. 
L.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 

Mag,  Eq. 
L.  Pinarius  Natta. 

Censores,    Jjustr.  XX. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus. 
d  Servilius  Ahala  II. 
L.  Genucius  Aventinensis  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Scapula. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  IL 
C.  Licmius  Calvus  Stolo  II. 

Diet,  rei  ^er.  t, 
T.  duincuus  Pennns  Capitolinus  Ciii^i- 


Mag,Eq. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
360  394  C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
d.  Servilius  Ahala. 

Mag,  Eq, 
T.  duinctius  Pennns  Capitolinus  Crispi- 

nus. 
199  395  M.  Popilius  Laenas. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 
358  396  C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
C.  Plautius  Proculus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
O  Sulpicius  Peticu*. 


Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
357  397  C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperio&us  ll. 
356  398  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 
M.  Popilius  Lsenas  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger,  c. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Plautius  Proculus. 
355  399  C.  Sulnicius  Peticus  IIL 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

351  400  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  IIL 

T.  duinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crisp* 

nus. 
353  401  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  IV. 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c, 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatiis. 

Mag.  Eq, 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina. 

352  402  P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e, 
C.  Julius  Julus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  JElmilius  Mamercinus. 
351  403  C.  Sulpicius  Peucus  V. 

T.  duinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crispi 

nus  II. 

Diet,  comit,  habend,  c, 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq, 
d.  Servilius  Ahala. 

Censores, 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 
350  404  M.  Popilius  Lsnas  III. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Diet,  comit.  habend,  c. 
L.  Furius  Camillus. 

Mag.Eq, 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
349  405  L.  Furius  Camillus. 

Appius  Claudius  Crassinus  RegillensM 

Mart,  e. 

Diet,  eomit.  habend.  c, 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  IL 

Mag.  Eq, 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina  II. 
348  406  M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

M.  Popilius  Laenas  IV. 

Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 
C,  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Livius  Denter. 
347  407  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus. 

C.  Plautius  Venno  Hypsaeus. 
346  408  M.  Valerius  Corvus  II. 

C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visoios. 
345  409  M.  Fabius  Dorso. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Rufns. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosits. 
344  410  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  III. 

T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  II 

Diet.feriar,  Latin,  c, 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Mag,  Eq, 
d.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Bellum  Samniticum. 
343  411  M.  Valerius  Corvus  III. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina 
342  412  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  IV. 
d.  Servilius  Ahala. 
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A   C     A   U 

Did,  rei  ger.  c, 
M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

Mag.  Eg. 
L.  JSmilius  Mamercinns  Privemas* 
'Ml  413  C.  Plautius  Venno  HvpssBUS  II. 

L.  ^milius  Mamercinns  Privemas. 
340  414  T.  Manilas  Imperiosus  Torquatus  HI. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
DiU,  rei  ger,  c, 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Mag.  Eg. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
rj9  415  Ti.  Emilias  Mamercinns. 
Ct  Publilius  Philo. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
a.  Publilius  Philo. 

Mag.  Eg. 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva. 
i38  416  L.  Furius  Camillus. 

.C.  Maenius. 
337  417  C.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
P.  -fihus  Foetus. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Ciassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eg. 
C.  Claudius  Hortator. 
336  418  L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

K.  Duilius. 
135  419  M.  Valerius  Corvus  (Calenus)  IV. 
M.  Atilius  Regulus. 

Did.  comU.  kabend.  c. 
L.  ^milius  Mamercinns  Privemas. 

Mag.  Eg. 
Ql.  Publilius  Philo. 
.«4  420  T.  Veturins  Calvinus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinns  (Candinns). 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 

Mag.  Eg. 
M.  Antonius. 
333  431  (L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolns  II.) 
'^&i  422  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Anrina  II. 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Mag.  Eg. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Censores.    Lu^r.  XXIII. 
Ql.  Publilius  Philo. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinns. 
.k51  il£i  M.  Claudius  Marcellns. 

C.  Valerius  PoUtus  Flaccns. 

Did.  davi.figendi  c. 
Cn.  Cluinctilius  Varus. 

Mag.  Eg. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
jJO  424  L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 

L.  Plautius  Venno. 
329  425  L.  -fimilius  Mamercinns  Privemas  II. 

C.  Plautius  Decianus. 

328  426  C.  Plautius  Decianus  (Venoi)  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatos. 
327  427  L.  Cornelius  Lentulns. 

Ql.  Publilius  Philo  II. 
Did',  comit.  hahend.  c. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellns. 
Mag.  Eg. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinns. 
i2G  428  C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolns  III. 

L.  Papirius  Mu^llanns  (Cursor  II.). 
325  429  L.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Mag.  Eg. 
Ql  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianns.    Abd 


A.C.    A.V. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
324  430  Dictator  et  Magister  Equitnm  sAae 
libns  magistramm  continnaranu 
323  431  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  IL 

Ql.  Aultus  Cerretanus. 
322  432  Qi.  Fabius  Mazimns  Rullianns. 
L.  Fulvins  Curvns, 

Did.  ludor,  Roman,  c, 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  An'ina. 

Mag.  Eg, 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
321  433  T.  Veturins  Calvinus  II. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinns  II. 

Did.  comit.  habend,  c. 
Ql.  Fabius  Ambustns. 

Mag.  Eg. 
P.  ^iins  Paetus. 

Did.  comit.  hadend.  c 
M.  JElmilins  Papas. 

Mag.  Eg. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccns. 
320  434  a  Publilius  Philo  IIL 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  IL  (III.) 

Did c 

C.  Msnins. 
Mag.  Eg. 
M.  Foslius  Flaccinator.  • 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentnlns. 

Mag.  Eg. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
T.  Manlius  Impe'-Iosns  Torqnans^ 

Mag.  Eg. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
319  435  L.  Papirius  Cursor  III.  (Mngillanv.* 
QL.  Anlius  Cerretanus  II. 
Censores. 


C.  Sulpicius  Longus.    Abd. 
318  436  M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 
L.  Plautius  Venno. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XXV. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
C.  Maentus. 
317  437  C.  Junius  Bubnlcus  Bniius. 

Ql.  JSmilius  Barbnla. 
316  438  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
M.  Topilius  Lsenas. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c 
L.  .£miiius  Mamercinns  Priveroa  U 

Mag.  Eg. 
L.  Fulvius  Curvus. 
315  439  a  Publilius  PhUo  IV. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  IV. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
Ql.  Fabius  Maximus  Rnllianos. 

Mag.  Eg. 
Ql.  Aulius  Cerretanus.    Occis.  e. 


C.  Fabius  Ambustns. 
314  440  M.  Poetelius  Libo. 

C.  Sulpicius  Longus  III. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
'     C.  Maenius  II. 
Mag.  Eg. 
M.  Foslius  Flaccinator  II. 
313  441  L.  Papirius  Cursor  V. 

C.  Junius  Bubnlcus  Bmtns  H, 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolns. 

Mag.  Eg, 
M.  PcDtelins  Libo. 
312  442  M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
P.  Decius  Mns. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
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Mag,  Eq. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcos  Bratns. 
Censores,    I/t«to-.  XXVL 
Ap.  Claudius  Cecus 
C.  Plautius  (Venox). 
311  443  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Bratus  III. 

Ct.  JSmilius  Barbula  II. 
310  444  GU  Fabius  Maximns  Rulliantts  II. 
C.  Marcios  Rutilus  (Censorinns). 
309  445      Dici.reiger,c 

L.  Fapirius  Cursor  II. 

Mag^Eiq. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Bratus  II. 
(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 
906  446  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Ruliianus  III. 

P.  Decius  Mus  II. 
307  447  Ap.  Claudius  Caecus. 

L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens. 

CeriMrts.    I^ti^r.  XXVII. 
M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 
106  448  P.  Cornelius  Anrina. 
Gt  Marcius  Tremulus. 
Diet,  comit,  habend,  c, 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
JU5  4^  L.  Postumins  Megellus. 

Ti.  Minucius  Augurinus.    Oceis,  e. 

M.  Fulvius  Cunrus  Paetinns. 
S04  450  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

Censores,    I/iM(f.  XXVIII. 
d.  Fabius  Maximus  Ruliianus. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
303  451  L.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 

Ser.  Conelius  Lentulns  (Rufinns).  , 
*I03  452  M.  Livius  Denter. 

M.  ^milius  Paullus. 

Diet,  reiger.  c, 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutu$. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Tilinius. 
iOl  453      Dia.  rei  ^er.  c, 

d.  Fabius  Maximus  Ruliianus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  ^milius  Paullus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Valerius  Conrus  IL 

Mag,  Eq. 
C.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 
300  454  M.  Valerius  Corvus  V. 

CI.  Appuleius  Pansa. 
SW  455  M.  FuWius  Paetinus. 

T.  Manlius  Torquatus.    MoH,  e, 

M.  Valerius  Corvus  VI. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XXIX. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 
«8  456  L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumalus. 
297  457  O.  Fabius  Maximus  Ruliianus  IV. 

P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 
tX  458  L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens  II. 

Ap.  Claudius  Cascns  II. 
^5  459  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Ruliianus  V. 

P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 
iS94  460  L.  Postumius  Megellus  II. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
Censores.    iMStr.  XXX. 

P.  Cornelius  Anrina. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (Censorinus). 
2»3  461  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus.  • 

292  462  Gl.  Fabius  Maximus  Guiges. 
6X 


▲.  C.  A.  D. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva. 
991  463  L.  Postumins  Megellus  III. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus. 
390  464  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 

M'.  Curius  Dertatus. 
289  465  M.  Valerius  Maximus  Conrini. 

Gl.  Casdicius  Noctua. 
Censores,    Lustr,  XXXI, 


288  466  a.  Marcius  Tremulus  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Anrina  II. 
287  467  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
286  468  M.  Valerius  Maximns  Potitus. 
C.  iElius  Paatus. 

Did,  sedU,  sed,  c. 
QL,  Hortensius. 
Mag,  Eq. 


285  469  C.  Claudius  Canina. 

M.  JEmilius  Lepidus. 
281  470  C.  Servilius  Tucca. 

L.  Csecilius  Metellus  Denter. 
283  471  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  MaximvM. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximns 
CeTUores, 


GL.  Caedicius  Noctua.    Abd. 
282  472  C.  Fabricius  Luscinns. 

Gl.  ^milius  Papus. 
281  473  L.  iEmilius  Barbula. 

Gl.  Marcius  Philippus. 
280  474  P.  Valerius  Laevinus. 

Ti.  Cornncanius. 
Diet,  comit.  kaibend,  c, 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximns. 
Mag.  Eq. 


Censores,    Lmtr.XXXll. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximns. 
279  475  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

P.  Decius  Mus.    Ocds.  e. 
278  476  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  II. 

GL  ^milius  Papus  II. 
277  477  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  II. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus  II. 
276  478  Gl.  Fabius  Maximus  Guiges  II. 

C.  Genucius  Clepsina. 
Diet c. 

P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 
Mag.  Eq. 


275  479  M*.  Curius  Dentatus  II. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
Censtrres,    Lustr.  XXXlll, 

C.  Fabricius  Luscinns. 

GL  iEmilius  Papus. 
274  480  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  III. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Merenda. 
973  481  C.  Claudius  Canina  II. 

C.  Fabius  Dorso  lacinus.    Moit  «. 


C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  III. 
272  482  L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XXXIV. 

M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 

L.  Papfrius  Cursor. 
271  483  C.  auinctius  Claudus. 

L.  GJ^^nucius  Clepsina. 
270  484  C.  Genucius  Clepsina  II. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 
269  485  GL  Ogulnius  Gallus. 

C.  Fabius  Pictor. 
268  486  Ap.  Claudius  Crassus  Rufm. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
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\tlS1  487  M  Atilios  Regulns. 

L.  Jalius  Libo. 
W&  488  N.  Fabiu3  Pictor. 

D.  Junius  Pera. 
965  489  CI.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  III. 

L.  Mamilius  Vitulus. 
Onsaris.    I4««r.  XXXV. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 

C.  Marcius  Ruiilus  II.  (Censorinus.) 


$»4  490 

&63  491 


362  492 
%I  493 
260  494 
259  495 

258  496 

B57  497 

956  498 

^5  499 
254  500 
253  501 

•i«2  502 

251  503 
250  504 
249  505 


Bellum  Punicum  I. 
Ap.  Claudius  Caudex. 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
M'.  Valerius  Maximus  (Messala). 
M'.  Otacilius  Crassus. 

Diet.  cUivifi^.  c. 
Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumalus. 

Mag.  Eq, 
Q..  Marcius  Philippus. 
L.  Postumius  (Megellus). 
CL  Mamilius  Viculus. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina 
C.  Duilius. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
C.  Aquilius  Flonis. 
A.  Alilius  Calatinus. 
C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus. 

Censares.    Luslr.  XXXYl. 
C.  Duilius. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
C.  Alilius  Regulus  (Serranus', 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  II. 

Diet,  Latin,  fer.  e. 
(X.  Ogulnius  Gallus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Lastorius  Plancianns. 
L.  Manlius  Vulso  Longus. 
Q..  Caedicius.    Mart.  e. 


Mart 


M.  Atilius  Regnlus  II. 

Ser.  Fulvius  Psetinus  Nobilior 

M  iEmilius  Paullus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  K. 

A.  Alilius  Calatinus  II. 

Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

C.  Sempronius  Bimsus. 
Censores. 

D.  Junius  Pera.    Abd. 
L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
P.  Servilius  Geminus. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XXXW II. 
M*.  Valerius  Maximus  Messala 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
L.  Cacilius  Metellus. 
C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
C.  Atilius  Regulus  (SerranDs)  U 
L.  Manlius  Vulso  (Longus)  IL 
P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
L.  Junius  PuUus. 

Diet,  rei  ger  e. 
M.  Claudius  Qlicia.    Abd. 


A.  Atilius  Calaiinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Csecilius  Metellus. 
948  506  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  II. 

P.  Servilius  Geminus  11. 
847  607  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  II. 
N.  Fabius  Buteo. 

Censares.    LMStr.  XXXYlll. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 
A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus. 
346  508  M*.  Otacilius  Crassus  II. 
M.  Fabius  Licinus 
1082 


A.  C.  A    J 

Did.  camil.  hab.  c. 

Ti.  Coruncanius. 
Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
245  509  M.  Fabius  Buteo. 

C. 'Atilius  Bolbus. 
244  510  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Acticiis. 

C.  Sempronius  Blaesns  II. 
243  511  C.  Fundanius  Fundulns. 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
242  512  C.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
241  513  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Aiticua  I  . 

Gl.  Lutatius  Cerco. 
Censares.    Lustr.XXXlX. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
240  514  C.  Claudius  Centho. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
239  515  C.  Mamilius  Turrinus. 

a.  Valerius  Falto. 
238  016  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracc'ac? 

P.  Valerius  Falto. 
237  517  L.  Cornelius  Lentulj^  C&adaatf 

Gt.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
236  518  P.  Cornelius  Lentttl^L;  Caudinos. 

C.  Licinius  VaraT. 
Censares. 

L.  Cornelius  Lcntnlns  CandiDOS. 

QL  Lutatius  Qerco.    Mart.  e. 
235  519  T.  Manlius  T<3rquatus. 

C.  AtiliuA  Bulbus  II. 
234  520  L.  Postuir.ibs  Albinus. 

Sp.  CanriltUG  Maximus. 
Censares,    Lustr.  XL. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
232  $21  Ql  Fabius  Maximus  Verrarosus. 

M .  Pomponius  Matho. 
232  5^  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Publicius  Malleolus. 
^A  ISt  M'.  Pbmponius  Matho. 

C.  Papirius  Maso. 
Diet,  camit.  hab.  c. 

C.  Duilins. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
Censares. 

T.  Manlius  Torquatus.    Add, 

GL  Fulvius  Flaccus.    Abd. 
230  524  M.  iBmilins  Barbula. 

M.  Junius  Pera. 

Censares.    Lustr.  XLI. 

CI.  Fabius  Maximus  Vcrmcosn. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
229  525  L.  Postumius  Albinus  II. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 
)  526  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 

Ct  Fabius  Maximus  Vermeosns  I! 
227  527  P.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
}  528  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

L.  Apustius  Fullo. 

BEF.LtTM  GaLLICUH  ClSALPINCll 

225  529  L.  jEmilius  Papus. 
C.  Atilius  Regulus. 

Censares.    Luitr.  XLIl. 
C.  Claudius  Centho. 
M.  Junius  Pera. 
224  530  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  U. 
O.  Fulvius  Flaccus  IL 

Diet,  camit.  hab.  c. 
L.  Coecilius  Metellus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
N.  Fabius  Buteo. 
223  531  €.  Flaminius. 

P.  Furius  PhiloR. 
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4  O.  JL  1 

222  532  On.  Cornelius  Scipio  Calvus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
221  533  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina. 

M.  Minucius  Rufus. 
Diet.  carnU,  hab.  c, 

GL  Fabius  Maximus  Verracosos. 
Mag,  Eq. 

C.  Flaminius. 
420  534  L.  Veturius  Philo. 

C.  Lutatlus  Catttlus. 
Censares.    Luslr,  XLIII. 

L.  iBmilins  Papus. 

C.  Flaminius. 
219  535  M.  Liyius  Salinator. 

L.  JElmilius  Paollus. 

Bellum  Punicum  II. 
218  536  P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longos. 
'•i?  537  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus. 

C.  Flaminius  II.    Occis.  e. 


M.  AtUius  Regulus  II. 

Did.  inlerregni  c, 
CL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  11. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Minucius  Rnfus. 

Diet,  comit.  hab.  e, 
L.  Veturius  Philo. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Pomponius  Matho. 
2"6  538  C.  Terentius  Varro. 

L.  ^milius  Paullus  II. 

Diet,  rei  gerund,  c. 
M.  Junius  Pera. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

Diet,  sine  Mag.  Eq,  Senat,  leg,  e. 
M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
215  539  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

L.  Postumius  Albinus  III.    Ocds.  e. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  II.    Abd, 

Ql  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  III. 
214  540  Ct.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  IV. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 

Censares, 
M.  ^tilius  Regulus.    Abd. 
P.  Furius  Philus.    Mort.  e. 
213  541  Ct.  Fabius  Maximus. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  II. 

Diet,  eomit.  hab.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Ceniho. 

Mas.  Eq. 
Ct.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
312  542  Ct  Fulvius  Flaccus  III. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
211  543  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 

P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 
210  544  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  IV. 
M.  Valerius  Lsevinus. 

Diet,  comit.  hab,  c, 
(X.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Censores. 
L.  Veturius  Philo.    Mrrt.  e, 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.    Abd. 
S»9  515  Ct  Fulvius  Flaccus  IV. 

Ct  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  V. 

Censores,    Ijustr.  XLIV. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
P.  Sempronius  Tudilanus. 
208  546  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  V.    Ocds.  e. 
T.  Cluinctius  (Pennus  CapitoUnus^ 
pinus.    M**'^.  e.       . 


Jris- 


Dict.  eomit.  hob.  et  ludor.  magn  t 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

Mag.  Eq, 
C.  Servilius. 
207  547  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

M.  Livius  Salinator  II. 

Diet,  comit.  hab,  caussa. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 

Mag,  Eq, 
Ct  Caecilius  Metellus. 
206  548  L.  Veturius  Philo. 

d.  Caecilius  Metellus. 
205  549  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Africanus). 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Did.  condt,  kabend,  e, 
Ct  Cscilius  Metellus. 

Mag,  Eq. 
L.  Veturius  Philo. 
204  550  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

Censores,    Lusir,  XLV. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 
C.  Claudius  Nero. 
203  551  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 
C.  Servilius. 

Did.  comit.  hab.  e. 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 

Mag.  Eq, 
M.  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 
202  552  M.  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero. 

Did.  comit.  hab.  c, 
C.  Servilius. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  ^uus  Paetus. 
201  553  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
P.  ^lius  Paetus. 

Bellum  Philippicum. 
200  554  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus  II 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
199  555  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

P.  Villius  Tappulus, 
Censores.    Lustr,  XLVI. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanns. 

P.  jElius  Paetus. 
198  556  Sex.  ^lius  Paetus  Catus. 

T.  Cluinctius  Flamininus. 
107  557  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

Ct.  Minucius  Rufus. 
196  558  L.  Furius  Purpureo. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
195  559  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
194  560  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanns  I] 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longns. 
Censores.    lAistr.  XLVIl. 

Sex.  MUvLs  Patus  Catus. 

C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
193  561  L.  Cornelius  Mernla. 

Ct.  Minucius  Thermus. 
192  562  L.  Ctuinctius  Flamininus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbos. 

Bellum  Antiochinom. 
191  563  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica. 

M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
190  564  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Asiaticus) 

C.  Laelius. 
189  565  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

Cn.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XLVlll. 

T.  Ctuiactiiu  Flamininus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
188  566  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Livius  Salinator. 
187  567  M.  iEmvlius  Lepidus. 

C.  Flaminius. 

IOS:i 


X  ASTI  C0NSULARE6 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


A.  a    A  v 

lb6  568  Sp.  Postumiiis  Albinus. 

Gt.  Marcius  Philippas. 
185  5G9  Ap.  Claudius  Pulchei 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
•«4  570  P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Porcius  Licinus. 

Omsores,    IalsI-t.  XLIX. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
:^  571  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Ql  Fabius  Labeo. 
182  572  Cn.  BoBbius  Tamphilus. 

L.  ^milius  Paulius. 
181  573  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

M.  BsBtius  TamphiliLs. 
««0  574  A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

C.  Calpumius  Piso.    Mori,  e, 

d.  Fulnus  Flaccus. 
'79  575  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus. 

Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Censores,    Ltistr.  L. 

L.  JGmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
i78  57G  M.  Junius  Brutus, 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 
177  577  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
•76  578  CI.  Petillius  Spurinus.     Occis.  e, 

Cn.  Cornel.  Scipio  Hispallus.    Mart.  e. 

C.  Valerius  Laevinus. 
175  579  P.  Mucins  Scaevola. 

M.  JEmilius  Lepidus  II. 

171  580  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  PauUulus. 

Gt.  Mucins  Scaevola. 

Censores.    Lustr.  LI. 
CI.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
173  581  L.  Postumius  Albinus. 
M.  Popillius  Lsenas. 

172  582  C.  Popillius  Laenas. 

P.  ^lius  Ligus. 

Bbllum  Persicctm. 
171  583  P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
170  584  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 

A.  Atilius  Serranus. 
'fiO  585  a.  Marcius  Philippus  IL 

Cn.  Servilius  CaBpio. 
Censores.    Jjustr.  LII. 

C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
108  5S6  L.  iEmilius  Paulius  II. 

C.  Licinius  Crassus. 
167  587  a.  Mlius  Pajtus. 

M.  Junius  Pennus. 

1 63  588  M.  Claudius  MarceUus. 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
165  589  T.  Manliur.  Torquatus. 
Cn.  Octavius. 

164  590  A.  Manlius  Torqnatns. 

Ct  CassiUc;  Longinus.    Mort,  e. 
Censores.    Jbuslr.  LIII. 

L.  ^milius  Paulius. 

Ct  Marcius  Philippus. 
163  591  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  11. 

M*.  Juventius  Thalna. 
162  592  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.    Abd. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus.    Abd. 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulas. 

Cn.  Domitiu3  Ahenobarbu?. 
161  593  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Fannius  Strabo. 
160  594  L.  Anicius  Gallus. 

M.  Cornelius  Cethegus 
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A.C.    A.V. 

159  595  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LIV. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 

M.  Popillius  LsBuas. 
158  596  M.  ^milius  Lepidus. 

C.  Popillius  Laenas  IL 
157  597  Sex.  Julius  C»sar. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
156  598  L.  Cornelius  Lentulns  Lupus. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus  II. 
155  599  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  IL 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  II. 
154  600  Q..  Opimius. 

L.  Postumius  Albinus.    Mori,  «. 


M\  Acilius  Glabrio. 
Censores.    lAislr.  LV. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
153  601  a  Fulvius  NobBior. 

T.  Annius  Luscus. 
152  602  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus.    Mni.  e. 
151  603  L.  Licinius  Lucullus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
150  604  T.  Gluinctius  Flamiuinus. 

M\  Acilius  Balbus. 

Bellum  Punicum  Tertium. 
149  605  L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

M\  Manilius. 
148  606  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Magnu:>- 

L.  Calpumius  Piso  Csesoninns. 
147  607  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afric.  iEmilianus. 

C.  Livius  Drusus. 
Censores.    lAistr.  LVI. 

L.  ComeUus  Lentnlus  Lupus. 

L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 
146  608  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

L.  Mummius  Achaicus. 
145  609  CI.  Fabius  Maximus  .£miliannfi. 

L.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 
144  610  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
143  611  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ct.  Csecilius  Metellus  Macedonicui 
142  612  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus. 

Ct.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianos. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LVII. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  (^miia 
nus). 

L.  Mummius  Achaicus. 
141  613  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

Q..  Pompeius. 
140  614  C.  Laelitts  Sapiens. 

Ct  Servilius  Caepio. 
139  615  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso. 

M.  Popillius  Lsenas. 
138  616  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapia 

D.  Junius  Bratus  rCallaicns). 
137  617  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  Porcina. 

C.  Hostilius  Mancinus.    Abd. 
136  618  L.  Furius  Philus. 

Sex.  Atilius  Serranus. 
Censores.    Lusir.  LYllL 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

CI.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
135  619  Scr.  Fulvius  Flaccis. 

Ct.  Calpnmiu^;  I^fo. 
134  620  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  .^milia 
nus  n. 

C.  Fulvi'Js  Flaccus. 
133  621  P.  Mucins  Ssjevola. 

L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi 
132  622  P.  Popilius  Lsenas. 

P.  Rupilius. 
131  623  P.  Li-^anius  Crassas  Mnciak  as. 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


L.  Valerius  Flaccns. 
Cmsores,    Z/uStr,  LIX. 

Gl.  (^oecilius  MeteUus  Macedonicus. 

QL  Pompeius  Rufus. 
130  G'2i  C.  Claadius  Pulcher  Lentulos. 

M.  Perpema. 
129  625  C.  Sempronius  Taditanas. 

M*.  Aquilius. 
r38  626  Cn.  Octavius. 

T.  Annius  Lnscus  Rufus. 
I  -7  627  L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ravilla. 

L.  ComeJius  Cinna. 
126  628  M.  ^milius  Lepidus. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
l'^5  629  M.  Plautius  Hypsseus. 

M.  Pulvius  Flaccus. 
Censores.    Lttstr.  LX. 

Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ravilla. 
124  630  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

C.  Sextius  Calvinus. 
123  631  a.  Csecilius  Metellns  (Balearicus). 

T.  Gtuinctius  Flamininus. 
122  632  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Fannius  Strabo. 
1'3I  633  L.  Opimius. 

Gl.  Fabius  Maximus  (AUobrogicus). 
120  631  P.  Manilius. 

C.  Papirius  Carbo. 
Censores,    Luslr.  LXI. 

L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi. 

a.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicus. 
1 19  635  L.  Csecilius  Metellus  (Dalmaticus). 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
118  636  M.  Porcius  Cato.    Mort.  e. 

CI.  Marcius  Rex. 
117  637  P.  C8Bciliu5  Metellus  Diademntus. 

d.  Mucins  Scaevola. 
116  638  C.  Licinius  Geta. 

Q,.  Fabius  Maximus  Ebumus. 
115  639  M.  uEmilius  Scaurus. 

M.  Cajcilius  Metellus. 
Censores.    Ijustr.  LXII. 

L.  Csecilius  Metellus  Dalmaticas. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
114  640  M'.  Acilius  Bafbus. 

C.  Porcius  Cato. 
113  641  C.  Caecilius  Metellus  Caprarius. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
112  642  M.  Livius  Drusus. 

L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caesoninus. 

Bellum  Jcgurthinum. 
Ill  643  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.    Mort.  e. 

L.  Calpumius  Bestia. 
110  644  M.  Minucius  Rufus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 
109  645  CI.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Numidicus). 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Censores. 

M.  ^milius  Scaurus.    Abd. 

M.  Livius  Dmsus.    Mcrt.  e. 
108  646  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

L.  Hortensius.    Damn.  e. 


M.  Aurelius  Scaurus. 
Dcnsores.     Lvstr.  LXIII. 

Gl.  Fabius  Maximus  AUobrogicus. 

C.  Licinia:  Geia. 
107  647  L.  Cassius  Longinus.     Occis.  e. 

C.  Marius. 
106  648  C.  Atilius  Scrranus. 

Q,.  Servilius  Caepio. 
106  649  P.  Rutilius  Rufus. 

Cn.  Mallius  Maximus. 
104  650  C.  Marius  II. 

O.  Flavins  Fimbria. 
m  651  C.  Marius  III. 


Jk.C.    A.  U. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes.    Mort,  e, 
102  652  C.  Marius  IV. 

Gl.  Lutatius  Catulus. 
Censores.    Jjustr.  LXIV. 

Ct  Cecilius  Metellu?  Numidicas 

C.  Caecilius  Metellus  Caprarius. 
101  653  C.  Marius  V. 

M*.  Aquilius. 
100  654  C.  Marius  VI. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
99  655  M.  Antonius. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
98  656  Gl.  Csecilius  Metellus  Nepos. 

T.  Didius. 
97  657  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LXV. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Antonius. 
96  658  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
95  659  L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

GL  Mucins  Scaevola. 
94  660  C.  Ccelius  Caldus. 

L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
93  661  C.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Herennius. 
92  662  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

M,  Perpema. 

Censores.    Luslr.  LXVL 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbu.* 

L.  Licinius  Crassus. 
91  663  L.  Marcius  Philippus. 

Sex.  Julius  Caesar. 

Beli^um  Marsicum. 
90  664  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

P.  Rutilius  Lupus.     Occis.  e. 
80  CG5  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo. 

L.  Porcius  Cato.     Ocas.  e. 
Censores. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

L.  Julius  Caesar. 
88  666  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Felix). 

Gl.  Pompeius  Rufus.     Occis  e. 
87  667  Cn.  Octavius.     Occis.  e. 

L.  Comelius  Cinna.    Abd. 


L.  Comelius  Memla.     Oids.  e 
86  668  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  II. 

C.  Marius  VII.    Mort.  e. 


85  669 
84  670 
83  671 
82  672 


81  673 
80  674 
?J  675 
78  676 
77  677 


L.  Valerius  Flaccus  II. 

Censores.    Luslr.  LXVIl. 
L.  Marius  Philippus. 
M.  Perpema. 
L.  Comelius  Cinna  III. 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  II. 
L.  Cnmelius  Cinna  IV.     Occis, 
L.  Comelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 
C.  Norbanus  Bui  bus. 

C.  Marius.     Occis.  -?. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  III.     Occis.  « 
Did.  Reip.  constitucn/Ia  c. 

L.  Comelius  Sulla  Felix. 
Mas^.  Eq. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Tullius  Decula. 

Cn.  Comelius  Dolabella. 

L.  Comelius  Sulla  Felix  II. 

d.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  (Isauricus). 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

M.  .32milius  Lepidus. 

CI.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

D.  Junius  Brutus. 

Mam.  ^milius  Lepidus  Livianua. 
I0«ft 


VASTl  CONSULARES 


FASTI  CONSULAKJjJSi 


*76  678  On.  Oitavius. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio. 

75  679  L.  Oc^.avius. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

74  680  L.  Licinius  Lucallux. 

M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

73  681  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucollas. 

C.  Cassius  Varus. 

72  682  L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  ClodianusL 

71  683  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura. 

Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes. 

70  684  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Censares.    Lustr.  LXX. 

L.  Greiiius  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus. 

ti*J  685  a.  Hortensius. 

a.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Creticus). 

68  686  L.  Coecilius  Metellus.    Marl,  e. 

a.  Marcius  Rex. 

67  687  C.  Calpumius  Piso. 

M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

66  688  M'.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 
L.  Volcatius  Tu  lus. 

65  689  P.  Cornelius  Sulla.    Non  iniit. 

P.  Autronius  Paetus.    Non  iniil. 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
r^.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

CeTisorcs. 
QL  Lutatius  Catulus.    Abd. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.    Abd. 
64  ♦>90  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus. 

?*msares. 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

6:1  691  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

C.  Antonius. 
fcsiJ  692  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Licinius  Murena. 
61  693  M.  Puoius  Piso  Calpumianus. 

M.  Valerius  MessaJa  Niger. 
60  694  L.  Afranius. 

Ct.  Caecilius  Motellus  Celer. 
59  695  C.  Julius  Ca?sar. 

M.  Calpumius  Bibulus. 
58  696  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caesoninus. 

A.  Gaoinius. 
57  697  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther. 

CI.  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos. 
56  698  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus. 

L.  Marcius  Philippus. 
55  699  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  II. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  II. 
Censores. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 
54  700  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
M  701  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 
W  703  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  IIL     iSWi»  comula- 
hnn  transit. 
Ex  kal.  ScxtU. 

U.  CoBcilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio. 
51  703  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
10  704  L.  iEmilius  Paullus, 

C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Ccnsores. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  CaVpurnius  Piso  Caesoninas. 
49  705  C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cras. 
Did.  sine  Matr.  Eq.  Comit.  hab,  etfer.  Latin,  e, 

C.  Julius  Caesar. 
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48  706  C.  Julius  Caesar  II. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 
47  707      Diet,  Reip.  constUuenda  c. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  II. 
Mag,  Eq. 

M.  Antonius. 

Ct.  Fufius  Calenus.    Cos. 

P.  Vatinius.    Cos, 
46  708  C.  Julius  Caesar  III. 

M.  iBmilius  Lepidus. 
45  709      Diet,  Reip.  const,  c, 

C.  Julius  Caesar  III. 
Mag,  Eq. 

M.  ^milius  Lepidus. 

C.  Julius  Csesar  IV.    Cos.  sme  uVeg% 

CL  Fabius  Maximus.    Mori,  e, 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus. 
C.  Trebonius. 
44  710      Diet.  Reip.  ger.  c. 
C.  Julius  Caesar  IV. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  ^milius  Lepidus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Octavius. 

Mag,  Eq. 
Cn.  Domitius  Calviniis.    Non  tiit!/. 


C.  Julius  Caesar  V. 
M.  Antonius. 


Cvs.  occii,  < 


P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 
43  711  C.  Vibius  Pansa.    Mori.  c. 
A.  Hirtius.    Ocas.  e. 


Abd, 


C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus. 

C.  Carrinas. 

Gl.  Pedius.    Mort.  c. 

P.  Ventidius. 

Triumvin  Reiptdtlica  constilvenda 

M.  JGmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Antonius. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus. 
42  712  L.  Munatius  Plancus. 

M.  -(Emilius  Lepidus  II. 
Censores. 

L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Sulpicius. 
41  713  L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricas  11. 
40  714  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  II,    Abd. 

C.  Asinius  Pollio. 


L.  Cornelius  Balbus. 

P.  Canidius  Crassus. 
39  715  L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 
38  716  Ap,  Claudius  Pulcher. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 
37  717      Triumviri  ReipiibUca  o^nslUuend^^ 

M.  uEmilius  Lepidus  II. 

M.  Antonius  II. 

C.  Julius  Csesar  Octavianr^s  11. 


M.  Agrippa.    Cos. 
L.  Caninius  Gallus. 


Cos,  abd. 


T.  Statilius  Tauras. 
36  718  L.  Gellius  Poplicola.    Abd. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva.    Abd, 


L.  Munatius  Plancus  11. 

P.  Sulpicius  Cluirinus. 
35  719  L.  Coraificius. 

Sex.  Pompeius. 
34  720  L.  Scribonius  Liba 

M.  Antonius.    Abd 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


FASTI  COAdUlAKfcJl 


**  C     A.V. 

L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

jSx  Kal.  Jul,    Paul.  JEmilius  Lepidns. 

C.  Memmius. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.  M.  Herennius  Picens. 
33  'iHX  C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  II.    Abd. 
L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 


32  732 
li  723 
•<0  724 

29  725 

«J726 
27  727 
86  723 
85  729 
34  730 
23  731 

22  732 


P.  Auuonius  Paetus. 

Ex  Kal.  Mai.  L.  Flavios. 

Rz  Kal.  Jid.    C.  Fonteias  Ca])lto. 

M'.  AcUius  (Aviola). 
Ex  Kal.  Sept.  L.  Vinucias. 
Ex  Kal.  Oct.   L.  Laronias. 
Cd.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
C.  Sosius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    L.  Cornelias. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.  N.  Valerius. 
C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  III. 
M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinos. 
Ex  KaL  Mai.  M.  Titius. 
Ex  Kal.  Oct.    On.  Pompeius. 
C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  IV. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Antistius  Vetus. 
Ex  Id.  Sept.     M.  TuUius  Cicero. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.  L.  Saenios. 
Imp.  Caesar  Octavianus  V. 
Sex.  Appuleius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    Potitus  Valerias  Messala. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.  C.  Fumius. 

C.  Cluvius. 
Imp.  Caesar  Octavianus  VI. 
M.Agrippall.    {Lustr.  hXXl.) 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  VII. 
M.  Agrippa  III. 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  VIIL 
T.Statilius  Taurus  II. 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  IX. 
M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  X. 
C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XL    Abd. 
A.  Terenlius  Varro  Murena.    Mort.  e. 


2i  733 

20  734 

19  735 

18  736 

17  737 

16  738 

15  739 

14  740 

13  741 

12  742 


L.  Sestius. 

Cn.  Calpumius  Piso. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  iEseminos. 

L.  Arruntius. 

Censores. 
L.  Munatius  Plancus. 
Paul,  ^milius  Lepidus. 
M.  Lollius. 
Gl.  ^milius  Lepidas. 
M .  Appuleius. 
P.  Silius  Nerva. 
C.  Sentius  Satuminus. 
CI.  Lucretius  Vespillo. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.    M.  Vinucius. 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
C.  Fumius. 
C.  Junius  Silanus. 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.    L.  Tarius  Rufus. 
M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo. 
L.  Calpumius  Piso. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Augur. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero  {postea  Ti.  Caesar  Au- 

gustusY 
P.  Gluinctiiius  Varus. 
M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus  Appianas. 

Mort.  e. 
P.  Sulpicius  Gluirinus.    Abd. 

0.  Valgins  Rnfus.    Abd. 


LI  743 

L0  744 

9  745 

8  746 

7  747 

6  748 

5  749 

4  750 

3  751 

2  752 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus.    Mort.  e 

L.  Volusius  Satuminus. 

a.  iElius  Tubero. 

Paul.  Fabius  Maximus. 

Julus  Antonius. 

Ql.  Fabius  Maximus  Africanus. 

Nero  Claud.  Drusus  Germanicus.   Mart.  t. 

T.  Cluinctius  (Pennus  Capitolinas)  CrL^iit- 

nus. 
C.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

C.  Asinius  Gallus. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero  II. 
Cn.  Calpumius  Piso. 

D.  Laelius  Balbus. 
C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XII. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

L.  Passienus  Rufus. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

M.  Valerius  Messalinus. 

Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XIII.    Ab(L 

M.  Plautius  Silvanus.    Abd. 


Gl  Fabricius. 
L.  Caninius  Gallus. 
1  753  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
L.  Calpumius  Piso. 
.  c.  u.  c. 

1  754  C.  Caesar. 

L.  iBmilius  Paullus. 

2  755  P.  Vinucius. 

P.  Alfenius  Varas. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  iScipm 
T.  duinctius  Crispinub  V^t* 
rianus. 

3  756  L.  iBlius  Lamia. 

M.  Servilius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Silius. 

L.  Volusius  Satuminus. 

4  757  Sex.  ^lius  Catus. 

C.  Sentius  Satuminus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Clodius  Licinus. 

Cn.  Sentius  Satuminus. 

5  758  L.  Valerius  Messala  Volesus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Ateius  Capito. 

C.  Vibius  Postumus. 

6  759  M.  ^milius  Lepidus. 

L.  Aruntius.    Abd. 


7  760 

8  761 

9  762 

10  763 

11  764 

12  765 

13  766 

14  767 


L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 

A.  Licinius  Nerva  Silianus. 

d.  Caecilius  Metellus  Creticns. 

M.  Furius  Caraillus. 

Sex.  Nonius  GLuinctilianus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Apronius. 

A.  Vibius  Habitus. 
C.  Poppaeus  Sabinus. 
d.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Papius  Mutilus. 

d.  Poppaius  Secundus. 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabelia. 
C.  Junius  Silanus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  Ser.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Ma 

lug. 
M.  ^milius  Lepidus. 
T.  Statilius  Taums. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Cassius  LcnginuH.  ^ 

Germanicus  Caesar. 
C.  Fonteius  Capito. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Visellius  Varro. 
C.  Silius. 

L.  Munatius  Plancus. 
Sex.  Pompeius. 
Sex.  Appuleius. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  xiv.  Kal.  Sept. 
Imp  Caesar  Augustus.    Mftt.  e. 
^      1087 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


PASTl  CONSULARES*. 


(0    u.c 

TiBERics  Cesar  Auoustus. 

15  768  DiTisas  Caesar. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 

16  769  T.  Statilius  Sisenna  Taurus. 

L.  Scribonius  Libo. 

Ec  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Pomponias  G:aeciniiiL 

17  770  C.  Caecilius  Rufus. 

L.  Pomponius  Flaccus. 
IS  771  Ti.  Caesar  Augustus  III.    AM. 


Germanicus  Caesar  II. 


19 
idO 
*21 
23 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 


31 

32 

33 

34 
35 
36 
37 


M 


L.  Seius  Tubero. 
775J  M.  Junius  Silanus. 
L.  Norbanus  Balbus. 

773  M.  Valerius  Messala. 
M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

774  Ti.  Cassar  Augustus  IV. 
Drusus  Caesar  II. 

775  D.  Haierius  Agrippa. 
C.  Sulpicins  Galba. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Cocceius  NeiTa. 
C.  Vibius  Rufinus. 

776  C.  Asinius  PoUio. 
C.  Aniisiius  Vetus. 

777  Ser.  Cornelius  Celhegus. 
L.  Visellius  Varro. 

77B  M.  Asinius  Agrippa. 

Cossas  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

779  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Gaetulicus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  (X.  Marcius  Barea. 

T.  Rustius  Nummius  Gallus. 

780  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi. 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

781  Ap.  Junius  Silanus. 
P.  Silius  Nerva. 

Suf.  Ct.  Junius  Blaesus. 
L.  Antistias  Vetus. 

782  L.  Rubellius  Geminus. 
C.  Fufius  Geminus. 

Suf.  A.  Plauiius. 

L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 

783  M.  Vinucius. 

L.  Cassius  Longinus. 
Suf.  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
L.  Nasvius  Surdinus. 
781  Ti.  CoBsar  Augustus  V. 
L.  MMws  Sejanus. 
Sitf.  VII.  Id.  Mai.  Faust.  Cornelius  Sulla. 
Sextidius  Catullinus. 
Kal.  Jul.  L.  Fulcinius  Trio. 
Kal.  Oct.  P.  Memmius  Regulus. 

785  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

M.  Furius  Caraillus  Scribonianus 
Suf  Kal.  Jul.  A.  Vitellius. 

786  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (postea  Caes.  Aug.). 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 

Suf  Kal.  Jul.    L.  Salvius  Olho. 

787  L.  Vitellius. 

Paul.  Fabius  Persicus. 

788  C.  Cestius  Gallus  Camerinus. 
M.  Servilius  Nonianus. 

789  Sex.  Papinius  Allienus. 
a.  Plauiius. 

790  Cn.  Aceronius  Proculus. 

C.  Petronius  Pon*'us  Nigrinus. 
Suf  Kal.  Jul.    o.  ?-»sar  Augustus  Ger- 
manicus. 
Ti.  Claudius  (postea  Caes.  Aug.). 
Eodem  amio  a.  d.  xvii.  Kal.  April. 
Ti.  Caesar  Augustus.    Mart.,  e. 
Caics  Cjesar  AuGcsTis  Germanicus  (Ca- 
ligula). 

791  M.  Aquilius  Julianus. 
P.  Nonius  Asprenas. 

792  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  II. 
L.  Apronius  Caesianus. 

S:'.f.  Kal  Fthr.  Sanguinius  Maxmus 
1088 


I  p.e.  v.c 

JuL  Cn.  Domitius  Corlulc 
Sept,  Domitius  Afcr. 

40  798  O.  CaBsar  Augustus  Germanicus  IIL    {Sm 

ha  mag.gessit.) 
Buf,  Id,  Jan.    L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 
M.  Cocceius  Nenra. 
(Kal  Jul,  Sex.  Junius  Celer. 

Sex.  Nonius  Gtuincrirft 
nus.) 

41  T9i  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  IV. 

Cn.  Sentius  Satuminus. 
Suf  VII.  Id,  Jan,    d.  Pomfoaift-*  S©- 

cundus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IX.  Kal.  Feb. 
C.  Caes.  Aug.  Grerm.  (Caligula).  Oc^ik  u 
Ti.  Claudius  Casar  Augustus   Geb- 

MANICUS. 

42  795  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Augustus  Germaiiicus  II 

C.  Caesinus  Laigus. 
Suf,  Kal.  Mart.   (C.  Vibius  Crispos.) 

43  796  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Augustus  Germanicus  111 

L.  Vitellius  II. 
Suf  Kal,  Mart,   (P.  Valerius  AsiaL) 

44  797  L.  duinctius  Crispinus  Secundos. 

M.  Statilius  Taurus. 

45  798  M.  Vinucius  II. 

Taurus  Statilius  Corvinus. 

Suf.    M.  Cluvius  Rufus. 

Pompeius  Silvanus 

46  799  . . .  Valerius  Asiaticus  II. 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Suf    P.  Suillius  Rufus. 
P.  Ostoritts  Sctpma. 

47  800  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Augustus  Germantius  IV 

L.  Vitellius  III. 
Suf  Kal.  Mart.    (Ti.  Plauiius  SUvaniK 
^lianus.) 

48  801  A.  Vitellius  (postea  Aug.). 

L.  Vipstanus  Poplicola. 

Suf  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Vitbllius. 

(C.  Calpurnius  Pis'>.> 

Censffres,    Lustr.  LXXIY. 
Ti.  Claudius  Caes.  Aug.  Grermanicus 
L.  Vitellius. 

49  802  O.  Veranius. 

C.  (A.)  Pompeius  Gaiius. 
Suf  L.  Memmius  PoUio. 
GL  AHius  Maximus. 

50  803  C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

M.  Suillius  Nerulhaus. 

51  804  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus  V. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Orfitus. 
Suf  Kal.  Jul   (C.  Minicius  FoDdannsL 
C.  Vetennius  Seveius.) 
Kal.  Nov,    T  Flavins  Vespasianus  (  ««« 
tea  Caes.  Axig.). 

52  805  Faustus  Cornelius  Sulla. 

L.  Salvius  Olho  Titianus. 
(Suf  Kal  Jul.  Servilius  Barea  Soranw 
C.  Licinius  Mucianisx. 
Kal  Nov.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 
T.  Flavins  Sabinus.) 

53  806  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

Gl.  HateWus  Antoninus. 

54  807  M.  Asinius  Marcellns. 

M*.  Acilins  Aviola. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id.  OcL 
Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germ.    Afm.  j 
Nero  Claudius  C£sar  Augusttb  Gin 

MANICUS.     % 

55  808  Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus 

L.  Antistius  Vetus. 

56  809  CI.  Volusius  Satuminus. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

57  810  Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Geimanicus  11. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
Suf    L.  Cocsius  Martiaiis. 

58  811  Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus  HI. 


.FASTI  CONSITLARES. 


FASTI  CONSULAR  ES. 


f  S.  1)  i 

59  812 

GO  813 

61  814 

ti2  815 

63  816 

64  817 

66  818 

66  819 

67  830 

68  821 

119  822 


'mwo 


71  »2I 


73  825 

73  826 

74  827 

6 


M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Vipstanus  Apronianns. 

C.  Fonteius  Capito. 

Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus.  Germani- 

cus  IV. 
Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
C.  Petronius  Turpilianus. 
C.  Caesonius  Paetus. 
P.  Marius  Celsus 
L.  Asinius  Gallus. 
Suf,   L.  Auna^us  Seneca.  * 
Trebellius  Maximus. 
C.  Memmius  Re^us. 
L.  VirgiiJus  Rulus. 
C.  Liascanius  Bassus. 
M.  Liciuius  Crassus  Frugu 
A.  Liciuins  Nerva  Silianos. 
M.  Vestinus  Atticus. 
C.  Lucius  Telesinus. 
C.  Suetonius  Paullinns. 
L.  Fonteius  Capito. 
C.  Julius  Rufus. 
Siiius  Italicus.    Abd, 
Galerius  Trachalus.    Md. 
Nero  Claud.  Ca^ar  Aug.  Germanlcus  V. 
(siTie  eoUega). 
Suf.  Kal:  Jul,    M.  Plautius  Slliranus. 

M.  SalTius  Otho  {poslea 
Caes.  Aug.). 
Suf.  Kal.  Sept.  C.  Bellicus  Natalis. 

P.  Cor.  Scip.  Asiatic  us. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Jun. 
Nero  Claud.  Cjbs.  Aug.  Germ.    Mort.  e. 
Ser.  Sulpicids  Galba  Cjbsar  Augustus. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  Caesar  Augustus  II. 
T.  Vinius  (Junius).     Occis.  e. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Febr. 
Ser.  Sulp.  Galba  Caesar  Aug.     Occis.  e. 
M.  Salvius  Otho  Casar  Augustus. 
Ex.  a.  d,  XVI.  Kal,  Fcbr.    M.  Sal.  Otho 

C«s.  Aug. 
L.  Salvius  Otho  Titianus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.    T.  Virginias  Rufus. 

L.  Pompeius  Vopiscus. 
EoderK  anno  a.  d.  XII.  Kal,  Mat, 
M.  Salvius  Otho  Caes.  Aug.    MorC.  e. 
A.  ViTELLius  Imp.  Augustus. 
Ex,  Kal,  Mai,  M.  Caelius  Sabinus. 
T.  Flavins  Sabinus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul,    T.  Arrius  Antoninus. 
P.  Marius  Celsus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Sept,   C.  Fabius  Valens. 

A.  Licin.  Caec.  Damn,  e, 
Ex.  pr.  Kal.  Nov.    Roscius  Regulus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov,    Cn.  Caecilius  Simplex. 
C.  Cluinctlus  Atticus. 
Eodem  anno  a,  d,  IX.  Kal.  Jan. 
A.  Vitellius  Imp.  Aug.     Occis.  e. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  II. 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul    C.  Licinius  Mucianus  II. 

P.  Valerius  Asiaticus. 
Ex,  Kal.  Nov,  ^s,  Annius  Bassus. 
C.  Coecina  Paetus. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  III. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva  (poslea  Imp.  Caesar 
Augustus). 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart,    T.  Caesar  Domitianus. 
Cn.  Pedins  Cattus. 
C.  Valerius  Festus. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  IV. 
T.  Cocsar  Vespasianus  11. 
T.  Caesar  Domitianus  II. 
M.  Valerius  Messalinus. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 
Ti.  CaeSfir  Vespa.sianus  III.    Abd. 
Ex.  Kal  Jul.    T.  Caesar  Domitianus  III. 

y 


Censores.    Lustr.  LXXV. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Au'TzstUi 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus. 

828  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augusius  Vi 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  IV. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul,   T.  Caesar  Domitianus  IV 
M.  Licin.  Mucianus  III. 

829  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Aug.  VII- 
T.  Cesar  Vespasianus  V. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul,    T.  Caesar  Domitianus  V. 
( T.    Plautius    Silvanus 
.£lianus  II.) 

830  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Aug.  VIII. 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  VI. 

Ex.  Kal,  Jul.    T.  Caesar  Domitianus  VI. 
Cn.  Julius  Agricola. 

831  L.  Ceionius  Commodus. 
D.  Novius  Priscus. 

832  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  IX. 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  VII. 

Eodem  anno  a,  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Jul. 
Imp.  T.  Flav.  Vespasianus  Aug.    Mart,  e 
Imp.  Titus  Casar  vespasianus  Augustus. 

833  Imp.  Titus  Caesar  Vespasian.  Aug.  VI 1 1 
T.  Caesar  Domitianus  Vll. 

Suf.    L.  iElius  Plautius  Lamia. 

d,  Pactumeius  Fronto. 
Suf    M.  Tillius  (Tiitius)  Frugi. 

T.  Vinicius  Julianus. 

834  L.  Flavius  Silva  Nonius  Bassus. 
Asinius  Pollio  Verrucosus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    L.  Veitius  PauUut*. 
T.  Junius  Montanus. 

Eodem  anno  Idib.  Sept. 
Imp.  Titus  Caes.  Vespas.  Aug.    Mort.  «. 
Imp.  CfSAR  Do.mitianus  Augustus. 

835  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  VIIl. 
T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 

836  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  IX. 
Gt.  Petillius  Rufus  II. 

837  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augusius  X. 
Ap.  Junius  Sabinus. 

838  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XI. 
T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 

839  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augusius  XII. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Petronianus. 

Suf    C.  Secius  Campanus. 

840  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIII 
A.  Volusius  Saturn inus. 

841  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augusius  XIV 
L.  Minucius  Rufus. 

842  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  II. 
A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

843  Imp.  Cocsar  Domitianus  Augustus  XV. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva  II. 

844  M'.  AcUius  Glabrio. 

M.  Ulpius  Traianus  {postea  Imp.  Cxsai 
Augustus). 
Suf.    Ql  Valerius  Vegetus. 
P.  Met(ilius  Secundus). 

845  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVI. 
Ct  Volusius  Satuminus. 

Ex,  Id.  Jan.  L.  Venu(leius  Apronianns). 
Ex,  Kal.  Mai.    L.  Stertinius  Avilus. 

Ti 

Ex,  Kal.  Sept.    C.  Junius  Silanus. 

CI.  Arv 

846  Pompeius  CoUega. 
Cornelius  Priscus. 

Suf    M.  LoUius  Paullinus  Valerias  Asi- 
aticus Satuminus. 
C.  Antios  Aulas  Julius  Ton]uatns 
L.  Nonius  Torquatus  Asprenas. 
T.  Sextius  Magius  Lateranus. 
Suf    L.  Sergius  Paullus. 

848  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVI I 
T.  Flavius  Clemens. 

849  C  Manlius  Valens. 

I0«9 


93 


94  847 


f'ASTl  OONSULARES. 


FASTI  CONSULARE& 


•  C    V  c. 

C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

Kodem  amu>  a.  d.  XIV.  Kdl,  Oct, 
Ainp.  Ca9sar  Domitianus  Aug.  Gennanicus. 

Occis.e, 
Imp.  Nerva  Cjesar  Auaasrns  Germanicub. 
97  }!)50  Imp.  Nerira  Caesar  Augustus  III. 
T.  Virginius  Rufus  III. 

Eodem  anno, 
M.  Ulpius  Trajanus  Caesar.    Appell.  est. 
^8  S5l  Imp.  lienra  Cflesar  Augustus  I  v. 
Nerva  Traianus  Caesar  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d,  VL  Kal,  Febr, 
Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Aug.  Germ.    Mort,  e. 
Imp.  C£sar  Nerva   Trajanu*  Optimus 

Augustus  Gerhanicus  Dacicus  Par- 

THICUS. 

Ex,  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Sosius  Senecio. 
L.  Licinius  Sura. 
Ex.  Kal.  Oct.  Afranius  Dexter. 
99  852  A.  Cornelius  Palma. 

C.  Socius  Senecio  (U.). 

100  853  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  III. 

Sex.  Julius  Frontinus  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  M.  Cornelius  Fronto  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Sept.    C.  Plinius  Caecilius  Secun- 
dus. 

Corautus  Tertullus. 
Ex.  Kal,  Nov.    Julius  Ferox. 

Acntius  Nerva. 
L.  Roscius  iBlianus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Sacerdos. 

101  851  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  lY. 

Sex.  Articuleius  Paetus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  Cornelius  Scipio  Orfitus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    Boebius  Macer. 

M.  Valerius  Paullinus. 
Ex.  Kal  Jhd.    C.  Rubrius  Gallus. 
CI.  Caelius  Hispo. 
QrZ  655  C.  Sosius  Senecio  III. 
L.  Licinius  Sura  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jut.    M\  Acilius  Rnfbs. 

C.  Caecilius  Classicus. 
I  (13  856  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  V. 
L.  Appius  Maximus  IL 
{Suf.    C.  Minicius  Fimdanus. 
C.  Vettennius  Severus.) 

L04  857 Suranus. 

P.  Neratius  Marcellus. 
105  858  Ti.  Julius  Candidus  II. 

C.  Antius  Aulus  Julius  Gluadratus  II. 
4O6  859  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 
L.  Tutius  Cerealis. 

107  860  L.  Licinius  Sura  III. 

C.  Sosius  Senecio  IV. 
Suf.    ....  Suranus  II. 

C.  Julius  Serv.  Ursns  Servianus. 

108  861  Ap.  Annius  Trebonius  Gallus. 

M.  Atilius  Metilius  Bradua. 
SuJ.    (fi.  Julius  Africanns. 
Clodius  Crispinus.) 
L.  Verulanus  Sererns. 

109  862  A.  Cornelius  Palma  II. 

C.  Calvisius  Tullus  II. 
Suf.    P.  iBIius  Hadrianus  {po$tea  Imp. 
Caesar  Augustus). 
M.  Trebatins  Priscus. 

1 10  863  Ser.  Salvidienus  Orfitus. 

M.  Peducaeus  Priscinus. 
Suf.    (P.  Calvisius  Tullus. 
L.  Annius  Laigus.) 

111  964  M.  Calpumius  Piso. 

L.  Rusticus  Junianus  Bolanus. 
S^f.    C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  Servi- 
anus IL 
L.  Fabius  Justus. 
113  865  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Traj.  Augustus  VI. 

T.  Sextius  Africanus. 
113  866  L.  Publiclus  Celsus  II. 
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C.  Clodius  Crispinus. 

114  867  Ql  Ninniu3  Hasta. 

P.  Manilius  Vopisens. 

115  868  L.  Vipstanus  Messala. 

M.  Pedo  Veigilianus. 

116  869  (iBmilins)  ^lianus. 

(L.)  Antistius  Vetus. 

117  870  auinctius  Niger. 

C.  Vipstanus  Apronlanus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    M.  Emcius  Clani9. 
TL  Julius  Alexander. 
Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Traj.  Aug.    MoH.  c 
Imp.  C£8ar  Trajanus  Hadrianus  Auau»» 

TUB. 

118  871  Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianas  Augustas  IL 

Ti.  Claudius  Fuscus  Salinator. 

119  873  Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Augu  sens  IIL 

C.  Junius  Rusticus. 

120  873  L.  Catilius  Severus. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  iv(fstea  Imp.  Caesar  Ai^ 
toninus  Augustus  Fiu:i). 

121  874  M.  Annius  Veras  II. 

Augur. 

123  875  M'.  Acilius  Aviola. 
C.  Corellius  Pansa. 

123  876  Ct  Articuleius  Paetinus. 

L.  Venuleius  Apronianus. 

124  877  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

C.  Bellicius  Torquatus. 

125  878  Valerius  AsiaUcus  II. 

Titius  Aquilinus. 

126  879  M.  Annius  Verus  III. 

.  .  .  Eggius  Ambibulus. 

127  880  T.  Atilius  Tilianus. 

M.  Squilla  Galiicanns. 

128  881  L.  Nonius  Torquatus  Asprenas  11. 

M.  Annius  Libo. 

129  882  P.  Juventius  Celsus  II. 

Gt.  Julius  Balbus. 
Suf.    C.  Neratius  Marcellus  II. 
Cn.  LoUius  Gallus. 

130  883  GL  Fabius  Catullinus. 

M.  Flavins  Aper. 

131  884  Ser.  Octavius  Laenas  Pontianos. 

M.  Antonius  Rufinus. 

132  885  C.  Serius  Augurinus. 

C.  Trebius  Semanos. 

133  886  M.  Antonius  Hiberus. 

Nnnunius  Sisenna. 

134  887  C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  Senrianus  III 

C.  Vibius  Juventius  Varus. 

135  888 Lupercus. 

Atticus. 

Suf.    .  .  .  Pontianus. 
.  .  .  Atiliasus. 

136  889  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

Sex.  Vetulenus  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Eodem  anno. 
L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus  JElios  C^ 
sar.    App.  e. 

137  890  L.  MUus  Verus  Caesar  II. 

P.  Coelius  Balbinus  Vibulius  Piu^. 

138  891 Niger. 

Camerinus. 

L-iBlius  Verus  Caesar.    Kal  Jam.   Mfrt.t 

Eodem  anno  a.d.Y.  Kal  Mart. 
T.  Aurelius  Fulvius  AntODinus  iElins  C»> 
sar.    App.  e. 

Eodem  awiut  a.  d,  VI.  Id.  Jul 
Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Aug.  Mbtl  t. 
Imp.  T.  Mhiva  C£8ar  Antoninus  Auotw- 

TU8  P1U8. 

139  892  Imp.  T.  JEl  Caesar  Ant.  Augustus  Pins  O. 

C.  Bruttius  Praesens  II. 

140  893  Imp.  T.  ^1.  Caesar  Ant  August  Pios  IH 

M.  JElius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar  {poilm 
Imp.  AugustusY 
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r.c  V  t. 

Ul  8U4 

143  895 

43  896 

144  897 

145  898 

146  899 

147  900 

148  901 

149  903 

150  903 

151  904 

152  905 

153  906 

154  907 

155  908 

156  909 

157  910 

158  911 

159  912 

160  913 

161  914 


62  915 
163  916 

64  917 

165  918 

166  919 

167  920 

168  921 

169  922 

170  923 

171  924 
1.2  925 


M.  Peducsus  Stloga  Priscinos. 

T.  HcEDius  Se veins. 

L.  Statius  Claadratus. 

C.  Cuspius  Rufinos. 

C.  Belhcins  Torquatns. 

Ti.  Claudius  Atticus  Herodes. 

P.  Lollianns  Avitus. 

C.  Gavius  Maximus. 

Imp.  T.  ^1.  Caesar  Ant.  Augustus  Pius  IV. 

M.  Aurelios  Caesar  II. 

Sex.  Erucins  Clams  II. 

Cn,  Claudius  Seveius. 

C.  Annius  Laigus. 

C.  Prast  Pacatns  Messalinus. 

Torquatus. 

Salvius  Julianus. 
Ser.  Scipio  Orfitus. 
Gt  Nonius  Priscus. 

Gallicanus. 

.  .  Antistins  Vetus. 

Sex.  GLuintilius  Condonianus. 

Sex.  Gluintilius  Maximus. 

M.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerius  Homulius. 

C.  Bruttius  Prsesens. 

A.  Junius  Rufinus. 

L.  iBlius  Aurelius  Commodus  {posUa  Imp. 

Caesar  Augustus). 
T.  Sextius  Lateranus. 
C.  Julius  Severas. 
M.  Junius  Rufinus  Sabinianns. 
Ex.  KdL  Nov.    Antius  Pollio. 

Opimianus. 
M.  Ceionius  Silvanus. 
C.  Serius  Augurinus. 
M.  Civica  Barbaras. 
M.  Metilius  Regulus. 
Sex.  Sulpicius  Tertullus. 
C.  Tineius  Sacerdos. 
Plautins  Gluintilius. 
Statius  Priscus. 
Ap.  Annius  Atilius  Bradua. 
T.  Clodius  Vibins  Varas. 
M.  ^liiis  Aurelius  Veras  Caesar  III. 
L.  iBlius  Aurelius  Commodus  II. 

Eodttfi  awno. 
Imp.  T.  Ml  Ca».  Ant.  Aug.  Pius.  MoH.  e. 
Imp.  CfSAR  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au- 
gustus. 
Imp.  Cjesar  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Augustus. 
CI.  Junius  Rusticus. 
C.  Vettius  Aquilinus. 

Suf.    Ct.  Flavius  Tertullus. 
M.  I'ontius  Laelianus. 
Pastor. 

Siif.    Ql.  Mustius  Priscus. 
M.  Poropeius  Macrinus. 
P.  Juventius  Celsus. 
M.  Gavius  Orfitus. 
L.  Arrius  Pudens. 
Ct.  Servilins  Pudens. 
L.  Fufidius  Pollio. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Oct. 
L.  ^1.  Aurelius  Commodus  Caes.    App.  e» 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Verus  Augustus  III. 
M.  Ummidius  Cluadratus. 
L.  Venuleius  Apronianus  II. 
L.  Sergius  Paullus  II. 
CI.  Sosius  Priscus  Senecio. 
P.  Cailius  Apollinaris. 

Eodem  anfuf. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Verus  Aug.    Mort.  e. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
C.  Eracius  Clarus. 
T.  Statilius  Severus. 
L.  Alfidius  Herennianus. 

Maximus. 

Orfitus. 


p.  C.  U.  0. 

173  926  M.  Aurelius  Severus  II. 

Ti.  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

174  927 Gafius. 

Flaccus. 

175  92b  Calpurnius  Piso. 

M.  Salvius  Julianus. 

176  929  T.  Vitrasius  Pollio  II. 

M.  Flavius  Aper  II. 

177  930  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustuai. 

M.  Plautius  duintillus. 

178  931  Gavius  Orfitus. 

Julianus  Rufus. 

179  932  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus  II 

P.  Marcius  Verus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    P.  Helvius  Pertinax  (^ostea 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus). 

M.  Didius  Severas  Julianus 
{postea  Imp.  Caes.  Aug.Y 

180  933  C.  Braitius  Praesens. 

Sex.  Gluintilius  Condianus. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  April. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug. 

Mort.e. 
Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 
Augustus. 

181  934  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  III. 
L.  Antistius  Burras. 

182  935 Mamertinus. 

Rufus. 

Ex.  Kal.  JuL    JEmilius  Juncus. 
Atilius  Severas. 

183  936  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  IV. 
C.  Aufidius  Victorinus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Febr.    L.  Tutilius  Pontius  Get- 

tianus. 
Ex.  Kal,  Mai.    M.  Herennius  Secundum 
M.  Egnatius  Postumus. 
T.  Pactumeius  Magnus 
L.  Septimius  F 

184  937  L.  Cossonius  ^;gius  Marallus. 

Cn.  Papirius  .£lianus. 
Suf.    C.  Octavius  Vindex. 

185  938 Materaus. 

Bradua. 

186  939  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  V. 
(M'.  Acilius)  Glabrio  II. 

187  940 Crispinus. 

JElianus. 

188  941 Fuscianus  II 

M.  Servilius  Silanus  II. 

189  942  Junius  Silanus. 

d.  Servilius  Silanus. 

190  943  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  VI. 
M.  Petronius  Septimianus. 

191  944  (Cass)ius  Pedo  Apronianus. 

M.  Valerius  Bradua  (Mauricus). 

192  945  Imp.  L.  ^lius  Aurelius  Commodus  Att> 

gnstus  VII. 
P.  Helvius  Pertinax  II. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  Kal.  Jan. 
Imp.  L.  iElius  Aurelius  Commodus  Ac 

gustus.    Occis.  e. 

193  946  Imp.  Cssar  P.  Helvius  Prrtinax  Augus* 

TUS. 

d.  Sosius  Falco. 
C.  Juliu'j  Eracius  Clarus. 
Suf.    Flavius  Claudius  Sulpicianus. 
L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  April. 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Augustus. 

Occ.e. 
Imp.  Cjesar  M.  Diiiius  Severus  Julukut 
Augustus. 
Sitf.  Kal.  Mai.    Silius  Messala. 
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Eodem  anno  KtU.  Jun. 
Imp.  Csesar  M .  Didius  Severus  Juiianiis 

Augustus.     Occis.  e. 
Imp.  Cjesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Perti- 
NAX  Augustus. 
Suf.  KaL.  Jul,    iElius. 
Probus. 
Eodem  aniio. 
D.  Clodius  Albinus  Caesar.    App.  est. 

194  947  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Augus- 

tus II. 
D.  Clodius  Albinus  Caesar. 

195  948  Scapula  Terlullus. 

Tineius  Clemens. 
t9G  919  C.  Domitius  Dexter. 

L.  Valerius  Messala  Thrasia  Priscus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Bassianus  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Csesar. 

197  950  Ap.  Claudius  Laleranus. 

Rufinns. 

198  951 Saturninus. 

Gallus. 

Eodem  anno. 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Caracalla)  Caesar 

Imp.  Augustus    App.  e. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar.    App.  e. 

199  953  P.  Cornelius  Anulinus  II. 

M.  Aufidius  Fronto. 

200  953  Ti.  Claudius  Severus. 

C.  Aufidius  Victorinus. 

201  951  L.  ^nnius  Fabian  us. 

M.  Nonius  Arrius  Mucianus. 
vX)2  95.'3  Imp.  Csesar  L.  Septimius  Sevems  Augus- 
tus III. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug. 
i03  95G  C.  Fulvius  Plautianus  II. 

P.  Septimius  Geta. 
'JOl  957  L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianus  II. 

M.  Annius  Flavins  Libo. 
205  958  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au- 
gustus II. 

P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar. 
20G  959  M.  Nummius  Albinus. 

Fulvius  .ffimilianus. 

207  960 Aper. 

Maximns. 

208  9G1  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Angus- 

tus  III. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar  II. 

209  962  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Lollianus  Avitus. 
Eodem  anno. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar  Aug.    App.  est. 
2!0  9G3  M*.  Acilius  Fausiinus. 

Triarius  Rufinus. 
1^11  9G-1  (d.  Hedius  Rufus)  Lollianus  Gentianus. 
Pomponius  Bassus. 

Eodem  anna  prid.  Non.  f^ebr. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  August. 

Mort.  e. 
Imp.    CiESAR    M.   Aurelius    Antoninus 
(Caracalla)  Augustus. 
'^12  965  C.  Julius  Asper  11. 

C.  Julius  Asper. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Septimius  Geta  Pins  Aug. 
Occ.esl. 
SI3  96G  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augustus  IV. 

D.  CoRlius  Balbinus  II. 

Suf.    (M.  Antoninus  Gordianus  [poslea 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus]. 
Helvius  Pertinax.) 

^814  967 Messalla. 

Sabinus. 

215  968 LfiBtusH. 

Cerealis. 

216  960  Catius  Sabinus  11. 
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Cornelius  Anulinus. 

217  970  C.  Brutlins  Praesens. 

T.  Messins  Extricatus  II. 

Eodef.i  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  Apnk 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Autoninus  (Can 
calla)  Augustus.    Occ.  e. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id,  April. 
M.  Opilius  Severus  Macrinus  Imp.  Cj»ai 

Augustus.    Affp.  e. 
M.  Opilius  Diadumenianus  Ca?s.    App.  e. 
Imp.  CfSAR  M.  Opilius  Severus  Macri 
Nus  Augustus. 

218  971  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opil.  Sevems  Macrinu  < 

Augustus  II. 
C.  Oclatinus  Adventus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opilius  Sevems  Macrinn; 

Augustus.     Occ.  e. 

Varius  Avitus  Bassianus  M.  Aorelios  An- 

toninus  Imp.  Caesar  Augustas.    App.  e. 

Imp.   CfSAR    M.    Aurelius   Antonikta 

(EIlagabalus)  Pius  Felix  Augustus. 

Suf.    Imp.  Caesar  M.  Anrelias  Anton i 

nus  (Elagabalus)  Augustus. 

219  972  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 

gabalus) Augustus  II. 
Gt.  Tineius  Sacerdos  II. 

220  973  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela 

gabalus)  Augustus  III. 
P.  Valerius  Eutyehianus  Comazon  II. 

221  974  Gratus  Sabinianus. 

Claudius  Seleucus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Bassianus  Alexianus  M.  Aurelius  Aiejiaa- 
der  Caesar.    App.  e. 
^2SQ  975  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Elfr 
gabalus)  Augustus  IV. 
M.  Aurelius  Alexander  Caesar. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Csesar  M.  Aurelius  AntoniDOS  (E)a« 

gabalus)  Augustus.     Ckc.  e. 
Imp.  CfSAR  M.  Aurelius  Sfvesus  Alex* 
ander  Augustus. 

223  976  L.  Marius  Maximus  II. 

L.  Roscius  .£lianus. 

224  977  Claudius  Julianus  II. 

L.  Bruttius  duinctius  Crispinus. 

225  978 Fuscus  II. 

Dexter. 

226  979  Imp.  Casar  M.  Aurelius  Seveius  A  ex 

Augustus  II. 
Marcellus  II. 

227  980 Albinus. 

Maximus. 

228  981 Modeslus  II. 

Probus. 

229  982  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Seveni*  /Ue^ 

Augustus  III. 
Cassius  Dio  II. 

230  983  L.  Virius  Agricola. 

Sex.  Catius  Clementinus. 

231  984  .  .  .  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

T.Fl.  .  .  Pelignianus. 

232  965 Lupus. 

Maximns. 

233  966 Maximus.  » 

Patemus. 

234  987 Maximus  11. 

(C.  Coelius)  Urbanus. 

235  988 ^verus. 

duinctianus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Seveins  AlexaB* 
der  Augustus.    Occ,  e. 

It  has  been  considered  unnecessary  for  the  ^ecB 
of  the  present  work  to  continue  the  Fasti  beyond  Ch^ 
death  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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AdvocatoB. 

.£diles. 

iElia  Sentia  Lex. 

Affines. 

Amria  Leges 

Album 

AUnvio 

Ambitna 

Appellatio  (Roman). 

Aqua  Pluvia  Arceniln  Actie 

Arra. 

Assertor. 


A.  Allin. 

Methodici. 

^9o9kr&vi\tvBkp»v, 

AtLeneum. 

Pathologia. 

Polemarchos. 

.^tramentum. 

Pharmaceutica. 

Practores. 

Atthis. 

Physiologia. 

npoaywyciaf  ypa^ij 

Auditorium. 

Pneumatid. 

Probole. 

Balatro. 

Semeiotica. 

Piobottloi. 

Baiha. 

Therapeutica. 

Prodosia. 

Theriaca. 

npo«a0opaf  lUn. 

fiibliopola. 

Prothesmia. 

B.  JOWBTT. 

Psenhos. 

BidentaL 
Bign. 

Augur. 
Auloe. 

Rigatus. 

Auspiclum. 

Cadiskoi. 

Buccina. 

Calamus. 

Centurio. 

Sitophylaces. 

Calculi. 

Chirographum. 

Siui' 

Civitas  (Greek). 

Hirov  Siicff. 

J.  W.  DONALDSOW. 

JEnxii, 

Cleruchl. 
Ccena. 

iss*-^ 

Comes. 

Symboleion. 

Anacrisis. 

Commentarins. 

YviiSdXuv,  ivdj  6Uat. 

Androlepsia. 

Comu. 

Syudicus. 

Antomosia. 

Conrns. 

Synedroi. 

Apagoge. 

Crates. 

Synegoros. 

'Airpocrafftov  Ypa^^, 

Crotalum. 

Syngraphe. 

Argentarii. 
'Apy/ajypa^iJ. 

Cruz. 

Cymbalum. 
Music  (Roman). 

Synoecia. 
iSunias. 

Astynomi. 
Ateleia. 

Teichopoios. 
Telones. 

Atimia. 

C.  R.  KiNifiPT. 

Telos. 

Calendar  (Greek). 

Ecmaityria. 

Theorica. 

Celeres. 

Embateia. 

Theoroi. 

Censores 

*Eyo(Wou  ilim. 

Thetes. 

Census. 

Epibole. 

Thiasos. 

Choragus. 

Epiklerus. 

Timema. 

Chorua 

Eranoi. 

Tribus  (Greek). 

Comitia. 
Comiedia. 

^E,\atpicttai  IIkii- 

Tyiannus. 

Xenagm. 

Xanehsia. 

ConsuL 

Herss  (Greek). 

Martyria. 

EcWas  Ypa4f/i 

W.  F  PoNUv 

Nomophylncea. 

Xeaicon 

Mttsio  (Greek). 

Nomos. 

Zetetai. 

W.  A.  GixcnriLL 

Oath  (Greek). 

T.  H.  Kit 

4n;hiator. 

OUlas  6lKti* 

Caleadar  (Roman). 

liquatus. 

Parabolon. 

A-rsenicoik 

Pancatabole. 

H.  G.  LiooiLL 

Arteria. 

Parakatathece. 

Amphitheatnim. 

Ctirurgia. 

Paragn^he. 

Aqoadnctus. 

Ui  etotica. 

napavolas  ypa^^. 

Lampadephoria. 

Dogmatic:. 

Bclectici. 

Oeoroc  Loifo 

Empirici. 

Acceptilatio. 

Episynthetid. 

PAredroi. 

Aocessio. 

Gymnasium  (modicdJ  oscs/ 

Pentecoete. 

Acqnisitio. 

latralipta. 

♦apMrf^wv  ypa^ 

Actio. 

latraliptice 

Phasis. 

Actor. 

(iitniflophis^a 

Phonos. 

Adoption  (Greek). 

Medicine 

*apof    iii^vobi,     |uft?M«»tM)ff 

Adoption  (Roman). 
Adulterium. 

Wedicoa. 

Auctio. 

Auctor. 

Auctoritas. 

Banishment  (Roman). 

Basilica. 

Benefidum. 

Bona. 

Bona  Caduca. 

Bona  Fides. 

BonaRapta. 

Bona  Vacantia. 

Bonorum  Cessio. 

Bononun  Collatio. 

Bonorum  Emptio  et  Emptiv*- 

Bonomm  Possessio. 

Breviarium. 

Calumnia. 

Caput. 

Cautio. 

Centnmriri. 

Certi,  Inceiti  Actio 

Cincia  Lex. 

Civitas  (Roman). 

Cliens. 

Codex  Gregoriiinus  and  Ua? 

moffenianus. 
Codex  Justinianeus. 
Codex  Theodonanus 
CognatL 
CoUe^nm. 
Colonia  (Roman) 
Commissum. 
Commisaoria  Lex. 
Communi  Dividundo  Actio 
Commodatum. 
Compensatio. 
Concubina  (Roman). 
Confessoxia  Actio. 
Confusio. 
Constitutiones. 
Cornelia  Lex. 
Corpus  Juris  Civilia. 
Crimen. 
Culpa. 
Curator 

Damn!  Injuria  Actio 
Damnom. 
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>  Amnnm  Infeetum. 

Pnes. 

Dediticii. 

Prstor. 

Dejecti  Effanre  ictii-. 

Provincia. 

Dttpoutom. 

Pnbliciana  in  Rem  Actio. 

Divortium. 

Quanti  Minoris  Actio. 

Domjniam 

Quorum    Bonorum,    Interdio- 

Donatio  Mortit  Causa. 

turn. 

Donatio  Propter  Nuptias. 

Recepta :  De  Recepto,  Actio. 

Donationes  inter  Virum  et  TJx- 

Redhibitoria  Actio. 

orem. 

Repetunde. 

Doa  (Roman). 

Restitutio  in  Integrum. 

Edictum. 

Rogationes  Licinin. 

Edictam  Tbeodorici. 

Rutiliana  Actio. 

Emancipatio. 

Sectio. 

EmpfaytBaeii. 

Senatns  Consnltnm. 

Empti  et  Venditi  Actio 

Servitutes. 

Emptio  et  Yenditio. 

Servus  (Roman,  legal  Tiein ). 

Evictio. 

Societas. 

Exercitoria  Actio. 

Sucoessio. 

Falsum. 

Superficies. 
Talio. 

Familia. 

Testamentom 

Familia  Erciacnada  Actio. 

ThonaLez. 

Fictio. 

Tutor. 

FideiooQuniseonk. 

Twelve  Tables. 

Fidncia. 

Yindicatio. 

Finium  Reffcmdanua  Actio. 

Yindicta. 

Fiscus. 

Yis. 

Foaderata  Civitates. 

Yis  et  Yis  Armata. 

Fundua. 

Furtom. 

Yoconia  Lex. 

Gens. 

Usacapio. 

Heres  (Romans. 

Usuipatio 
Ususfructns 

Honores. 

Iinperiani. 

impubes. 

J.  S.  Mansfield. 

Inceetum. 
Infami^ 

te5&I«r**- 

Infkna. 

Antidoais. 

Ingeaoi. 

Antigrapbe. 

injuria. 

'A0Op^f  ilKff 

lustitoria  Action 

Apographe. 

Apocarvxis. 

fntercessio(l,S>. 

interdictom 

Apomoaia. 

IntestabiliA 

Aporrheta. 

JudM. 

*Anocrm9lavd(Krf. 

Judex  Pbdaneos. 

Appellatio  (Greek) 

Judicoti  Actio. 

'Apyvp/ov  SIkti. 

JuLi»  Leges. 

'AveSdas  ypa^. 

Jure  Cessio,  ixk. 

'AarpaTttat  YP^H- 

AhronoXias  yp«^. 

Jurisdiction 

Jus 

Bca/isv  Stiaj. 

Jus  JBlianum. 

B)uSSni  ii'Kn- 

Jus  Civile  Flavianoin. 

BovXe^ffMs  yoaip^. 
ILaKTfYopiai  dticn, 
KaKOTcj(vi(iv  ilicn. 
Kopirov  cimj. 

Jus  Civile  Papirianum 

Jussu,  Quod,  Actio 
Latinitas. 

Legatum. 
Legatns. 

Xwp/ov  Hkjj. 
Xotovs  iiicif' 
Cleteres. 

Lex. 

Libertus. 

KAoiriK  ilKff' 

Litis  Contestatio. 

Concubina  (Greek) 

Locatio. 

Kurios. 

Magistxatua. 

Diadicasia. 

Majestas. 

Diamartyria. 

Manceps. 

Dicaaterion. 

Maxtcipii  Causa. 

Dicaatea. 

Mancipium. 

Dice. 

Mandatum. 

Eiaangelia 

Manamisaio. 

Endeixis. 

Manns  Injectio. 

Epbegesis. 

Mutuum. 

Epidicasia. 

Nexum. 

NovellsB. 

fipooeua. 

Graphs. 

Obligationes. 

'X^%'a'- 

Occupatio. 

Operis  Novi  Nuntiatio. 

Eraip^<rt»$  ypo0^. 

Orationes  Principum. 

[lepoawXIas  YP^^^. 

Orator. 
Pandect*. 

AuxwavTtov  Y9o-9n' 

Patria  Potestas. 

Patronm. 

Paaperies. 
P«rj]atas 

Axivoarparlov  ypa^^. 

J.  Nabbibk. 

Per  Condictioaem. 

Army  (Greek). 

Army  (Roman). 

Per  Pignoris  Caphnem. 

Pi  gnus. 

W.  Ramsat. 

Plagium. 

Fasti. 

Plebiscitum. 

Fetialesi 

Poena. 

Flamnn. 

Ponessio. 

Lacinia. 

PoBtliminium. 

Lena. 

PrjBdium. 

Lituus. 

Prasjndicium. 

Manipulus 
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Ovatio 

Uimsidefa. 

Branronia 

Periscelis. 

Cabeiria. 

Pinaootheca. 

Callisteia. 

Prodi  ginm. 

Caxneia. 

Saturnalia. 

Carya. 
Chalceia 

Sella. 

Spolia. 

Chalcioecia 

Sportnla. 

Chelidonia. 

Stilus. 

Chitonia. 

Stratores. 

Chloeia. 

Triumphtts. 

ChthoiLJu 

Tuba. 

Codex. 

Tympanum. 

CongiarioK. 

YiB. 

Consaaba. 

Yinum. 

ContubeniB'.k 

Yitrom. 

CoDtua. 

Yitta. 

ConventUB 

Cophinua. 

A.  Rich. 

Corybantaa 

Arens. 

Gorybaatica 

Atlantes. 

GauaeXm. 

Attieurges. 

Cottaboa. 

Baaileua. 

Cotyttia. 

BaaiUca  (ae.  adea) 

Covinua. 

Hatha. 

Crater. 

Bridges. 

Critai. 

Bustum. 

Crocota. 

Camera. 

Cronia. 

Campua  Martina. 
Caapua  Soeleraiua. 

i3S^*- 

Canalia. 

Daidala. 

Capitolium. 

Daricus, 

Cella. 

Deikelistai. 

Chalcidicum. 

Delia. 

Chemipa. 

Delphinia 

Chiramaxinm 

Dometria. 

Circus. 

Diamastigow 

Clavia. 

Dapsephiaia 

Clavus. 

Diasia. 

Clavus  Annalis. 

Dictynnia. 

Clavus  Gubemaculi. 

Dies. 

ClaTus  Latus,  Angurca 

Diipoleia 

Clypeus. 

Diocleia. 

ClitaUa. 
Cloaca. 

Dionyxia. 
Dioskouria 

Cochlea. 

Dirinatio. 

Coloaaua. 

Docana 

Columbarium. 

Donana. 

Coma. 

Ekkletoi. 

C^nditorium. 

Eisitetia. 

CorUa. 

Eisphora. 

Corbite. 

EUphebolii 

Corona. 

Eleusinia. 

Cortina. 

Eleutheria. 

8sr 

Culina. 

Ellotia. 

Emiasarium. 

Bjhesia. 

Entaaia. 

Eponymua. 

Epiatylium. 

E^tik. 

Faaligium. 

EumolpidaL 

Fornix. 

Eupatridai. 

Hemw. 

Euthyne. 

Exangurat:: 

L.  SCHMITZ. 

Exegelai. 

Agrionia. 

Exitena. 

'AYporfpai  Svaia. 

A||Tupma. 

Aiaceia. 

Exodia. 
Exomosia. 

Exostra. 

Aianteia. 

Fane. 

AlftvnTiav  ioprA 

Man. 

Floralia. 

Alaia. 

Forum. 

Alcathoia. 

GalU. 

*A\eKTpv6wap  iy^v. 

Gamelia. 

Aloa. 

Ganaapa. 

Geomoroi. 

Ambroaia  (festiyali). 

Grammateoa 

Amphiaraia. 

Gymnaaiiuik 

Amphidromia. 
Anakeia. 

Gymnopaidi» 
Gynaikowm* 

Anacleteria. 

Anaxagoreia. 

HanooMB. 

Androgionia. 

Kenea. 

Anthesphoria. 

IlermsML 

Antinoeia. 

Uetnra. 

Apaturia. 

HUana. 

Aphrodisia. 

Hiatno. 

Apollonia 

Hora. 

Araseift. 

Hordlogiam 

Argentum. 

Horreun. 

Ariadneia. 

Hoepitiam. 

Arrhephoriunv 

Artemisia. 

Hyloroi. 

Asclepieia. 

Hyperetaa. 

Ascolia. 

Hyuoroheri* 

BoCdromia. 

Hyac^thit. 

Boreaamoi. 

Inansurasis 
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iGiMk) 

UlOft. 

Iithmimii  Gamea 

Labyrinthas. 

Laphria. 

Lanuium. 

Lantumia. 

Lectioa 

Lectat. 

Leiturgia 

Leouuicua. 

Lemuralja 

Lflaoxdeia. 

Lernsa. 

labeUus. 

Libertaa  (Gxeakj 

Librator 

Ligo. 

Lima. 

Logo^^Aoi. 

Lycaia. 

adi. 
fiodi  .>  poUinaret. 
Ladi  tApiWlini. 
Ladi  Circenscs. 
Ludi  Fnnebrea. 
Ladi  HoDorarii. 
Ladi  Martiales. 
Ladi  Natalitii. 
Ludi  Palatini. 
Ladi  Piacatnrri. 
Ludi  Plflbeii. 
Ludi  PontificaleB 
Ludi  Qucatorii. 
Ludi  Stfcularea. 
Lupercalia. 
Luperci. 
Lujttratio. 
Lattrum. 
Lyre. 

Marriare  (Roman! 
Martnuia. 
Meditrinalia. 
Mcgalesia. 
Munelaeia. 
NfexisaTii. 
Menais. 
Mensona 
Metaffeitna 
Metotkni. 
MetroBomi. 
Munus. 
Miaaio. 

SliaBod  Hkii* 

MoneUu 

Mounychia. 

Mouseia. 

Muscolua. 

Museum. 

Myateria. 

Navarchua. 

Naucnria. 

Nautodicue. 

Nemean  Games. 

Neptttnalia. 

Nomen  (Greek). 

Nnmen  (Reman). 

TionlouaTOf  Sta^dopZs  Ypatp^ 

Nota  Censoria. 

Notitia  Digaitatum. 

Nundinie. 

Oath  (Roman) 

Optimates. 

Oracultim. 

Dschophoria 

Pale. 

Palilia. 

Pamboiotia. 

Panathenca. 

Pancratium. 

Pandia. 

Panogrrli. 

Paahellenia. 

Panionia. 

Pantomimos. 

Parasiti. 

Paitheniai. 

Patricii. 

Pentathlin. 

Peraueuiua:*  I>iiumTiii. 

PerAgrinua- 

Petgula. 

Penona. 

Plebiis. 

Plynterin. 

Pomcerium. 

Pontifex 

Portic  I* 


P>  (onam. 

Ch0ixoD0mi4 

Agora. 

Pdi  eidonia. 

Agoranonu. 

Prtjfectos 

Cheme. 

Agnnia. 

Prelum. 

Chmnix. 

Ayp«^'oeypa*A. 

ProooDSul. 
Proedroaia. 

ClKNBS. 

Prometheia. 

Chytra 

Agreui^ 

Proscnptio. 
Procrugia. 

^S3£r- 

Agriania. 
AgronomL 

Publicani. 
Puffilatua. 

Congios. 

Afuitai. 
jjKias6ita,. 

Pyonepaia. 

Cubitus. 

Aisymnetes. 

Pythian  Games. 

Cubns. 

Alarii. 

Qocstor. 

Culens. 

'tX^JXlU 

Regis  Lex. 

Cyathw. 

Regifngiom. 

Doliiim. 

Ambrosia. 

Rex  Sacriflculoa 

Extxaoidiaarii. 

Riciniom. 

Helotes. 

Rings. 

Hortns. 

Ronrii. 

House  (Greek). 

Sacellum. 

jMfltom. 
Li&aerAs. 

Saoerdos. 

'ApSpnotuFfu^yfUH 

Sacra. 

LigoU. 

Sacnrinm. 

Litre. 

Sacrificiutti 

Maris. 

Sacrilegiam. 

Medtmnua 

Anlignpheis. 

Saeolum. 

Salminia. 

MilUare. 

'A4aToHfUp<u. 

Salarittm. 

Modius. 

Apiiraetus. 

SandaLom 

Mystmm. 

Apodacto. 

Sarracnm. 
Saitago. 

P^ 
SchoBans. 

ar- 

Satora. 

Serapolum. 

Apohoieta. 

Seal*. 

Sestertius. 

'Ano^eiiii^fa, 

SeamnaoB. 

Sextarios. 

Apostoleis. 

Seriptun. 
Scolptun. 

Sextola. 

Apotheca. 

Stadium. 

Apotheosis. 

Scytale. 
Seaaachtbeia. 

Stater. 

ApparitOKea. 

Tahema. 

Aqnarii. 

Senatus. 

Talentum. 

Area. 

Tetrarches. 

Arcera. 

Ships. 
Socii. 

Tiro. 

Anehairesii 

T?S!lnal. 

Arahflion 

Statubi-y. 

Archones. 

Sthenia. 

Tunis. 

Aidalioa. 

Synocia  (festiral). 
Templum. 

VaUum. 
Villa. 

Area. 
Asisxdia. 

Thalusia. 

VilliCQS. 

Asylum. 
Athleta. 

Thazgelia. 

Uncia  (weight). 

Theatrani. 

Uncia  (coin). 

Atrium. 

Theophania. 

Xfirtw- 

Attgustales. 

Theseia. 

Aanun  Curu    •!-«• 

Thesmophoria. 

W   SiCITi 

AnnimLik«4#. 

Tholos. 

Ablttgmina. 

Atttbepsa. 

Tithenidia. 

Acaina. 

AutoBomi. 

Acapna  Ligna. 

Axones. 

Triarii. 

Acation. 

Basileia. 

Thbunus. 

Accensi. 

Basterat 

Tribus  (Roman). 

Aodamatio. 

Be^iarii 

Tribntnm. 

Achane. 

Bibasu 

Triobolon. 

'AKoitv  ftaprvpup 

Beccn 

Vectigalia. 

Acroama. 

B-4ici. 

Ver  Sacrum. 

AcroUthoi. 

Birem^A 

Viaticum. 

Acrostolion. 

BambfL- 

Viator. 

Acroterinm. 

Boonai. 

Vicesima. 

AcTOthinion. 

Botulus 

Vicus. 

Acu  Diana. 

Buxum. 

Vigintisexriii. 

Actia. 

Byssus. 

Vinalia. 

Actuarii. 

Caoosis. 

Vines. 

Addix. 

Cadoceus. 

Unsnenta. 

Adeia. 

Csdus. 

Volonoa. 

*ASiK{ai  irpAff  t*w  SUhov  ypa^^ 

Caritnm  Tabula 

Vulcanalia. 

Adlecti. 

Calantica. 

Uxorium. 

Adlector. 

Calathus. 

Zacoroi. 

Admisstonales. 

Calculator. 

Adonia. 

(}alida. 

P.  Smith. 

Adoratio. 

Campestre 

Aiclon. 

Adrersaria. 

Campidoctores. 

Aleetiyomanteia. 

Adunatoi. 

Canabos. 

Alica. 

JEditui. 

Canathnm. 

Alima. 

JEneatores. 

Candela. 

Alimentarii  Paeri  at  PuellA 

JEolipybe. 

Candelabnim. 

AliptB. 

JEra. 

Cantharua. 

Alutai. 

iErarinm. 

Cantienm. 

Capsa. 

Amma. 

JEs  (money). 

Capsarii. 

'A/i^(K«rcXXoy  64ms 

CaracaUa. 

Amphora. 

iEs  Eqnestrt. 

Canifex. 

Annales. 

JEs  Hordearinm. 

Carrago. 

Annona. 

,jf.f  Msnoariom. 

Canuca. 

Aietalogi. 
Argy  locopeion. 

Agaso. 
Agathoersoi. 

Catalugos. 

Agele. 

CaUplirarti. 

Armilustrium. 

Aiema. 

KaraoKowHiYP^^'^- 

Artaba. 
Arura. 
As. 

Agger. 

Cathedra. 
Caapona. 
C««da». 

Aunim. 

Agmen. 

Ceroma. 

Barbitos 

Agtmalia. 

Ostn4. 

Dasanos. 

A^tmotheta. 

CippUB. 
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Ctau 

Cochjear 

Colonia  (Greek) 

Cooussatio. 

Commeat'iji. 

Compililia. 

Coryaibas. 

Cubicalani 

Cttbicalam. 

Cubistetores 

Culix. 

CaratMes. 

Cunores. 

(.•ycla». 

Cyinba. 

Dtctyliotheca 

Damosia. 

Danace. 

Decaduuchae. 

Decarehia. 

Decasmoa. 

DecempodA. 

Decemvin. 

Docimatio. 

Deirma. 

Deipnott 

Delator 

Delphis. 

Domensum 

Vemopnltt. 

Demopoietoa 

Demoaioi. 

Denarius. 

Diabatcria. 

Dianomaj. 

Dimache. 

Diota. 

DiphthcrtL 

Diploma. 

Diptjcha. 

Diribitarea. 

Drachma. 

Ducenarii. 

DucenteaimtL 

Duplicarii 

DaumTiii. 

Eicuate. 

Eiren. 

Eisagogei*. 

Eleven,  the 

EUimeaiOu. 

Eftkbas. 

Eiaeri^i. 

Emphrouroi. 

Emporiam. 

Engktesis. 

r>aritoi. 

E|ieanaciaa. 

Epheetria 

Epibatai. 

Epidoeeis. 

Epimeleta: 

Epito^i. 

Epistates. 

Epi»*»leaff. 

Epulonei 

Eqairia. 

Equites. 

Equuleut. 

Sr^talaoL 

Endos. 

EiyctereXi 

Evoctt/. 

Ezcabitoresi 

Eietactai. 


Fabri. 
Fartor. 
Fasces. 

Fascinom 

Ferculum. 

FidiculB. 

Fomacalia. 

Forty,  the. 

FromentaiK. 

Folio. 

Foniu. 

Furca. 

Fastttartum. 

Gladiators. 

Oymnesioi. 

Halteres. 

Hamastum. 

Hanispiccs 

Ilectici. 

Ifellanodicie. 

'V^Uenotamia. 
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Hestiasis. 

Ileiromnemonea. 

Hicropoioi. 

Horoi. 

IIoQse  (Roman). 

Interrez. 

Lacema. 

Larentalia. 

Liber. 

Librarii. 

Lictor. 

Loutron. 

Lucema. 

Magister. 

Meuiastini. 

Murrhma  Vasa. 

Navulia. 

Naomachia. 

Novendiale. 

Not!  Homines. 

Obeliacus. 

Olympiad. 

Olympic  Games 

Opalia. 

Opinatores. 

Orarium. 

Ordo. 

Omatrix. 

Ostianam. 

Pcan. 

Panala. 

Paffi. 

Paidonomoa. 

Palestra. 

Pains. 

Par  Impar  Ludere. 

Paradisns. 

Famsang. 

Faropsis. 

Passus. 

Patrimi  et  Matriio'. 

PatroDomi. 

Pansarii. 

Pecuarii. 

Pedisequi. 

Petaarum. 

Phaselns. 

Phorbeia. 

Pila. 

Pistor. 

Plumarii. 

Pluteos. 

Pocalum. 

Pompa. 

Populifagia. 

Poristai. 

Purtiacalus. 

Portumnalja. 

Poaca. 

Pneoones. 

Pnetoriani. 

Pnetorium. 

Primicerias. 

Procurator. 

Upotrrdrtjs  roO  Sjnov. 

Pablilia  Lex. 

Fttblilia  Legos. 

Pttteal. 

Pythioi. 

Quadragesima. 

Quadruplatores. 

Quatuonriri  Viarom  Caranda- 

rum. 
Quinquagesima. 
QttinquatruB. 
Quinquennalia. 
(^uinqueTiri. 
QuirinaliiL 
Redemptor 
Rheda. 
Rhyton. 
Robigalib 
Rostra. 
Sagmina. 
Sagnm. 
Salii. 
Saltatio. 
Salutatores. 
Scapha. 

Sempronis  Leges. 
Serrus  (Greek). 
SerruB  (Roman,  general  view). 
Sibyllini  Libri. 
Situla. 
Sortei. 
Speculatores. 
Speculum. 
Stationes  Fisc  . 
Stationes  Murjcipiorum. 
Sutor. 


Stola. 

Strena. 

Strophiam. 

SafiVagium. 

SuggestuB. 

Syllogeis. 

SumtuariB  Leges. 

Supplicatia 

Symposium. 

Syntnesia 

Syrma. 

Tabella. 

Tabellarite  Leges 

Tabcllahas. 

TabeUio. 

Tabulc. 

Tabularii. 

Tabularium. 

Tagos. 

Taxiarchoi. 

Terminalia. 

Testndo. 

Thensa. 

Tpa6/iaro(  U  xpovolas  yca^6 

Triumviri. 

Tropaum. 

Tumultos. 

Tunica. 

Tutxilus. 

Valeria  Leffes. 

Valeria  et  Boratia  Legos. 

Valeria  Lex. 

Velati. 

Venatio. 

Venificium. 

VestaleB. 

Umbraculum. 

R.  WiSTMACOTT. 

JEs  (xoArrfj). 

Alabaster. 

Bronze. 

R.  Wins  TOW. 
AmphictyoBs. 
Archon. 
Areiopagus. 
Argei. 

Arvales  Fratres. 
Atellana  Fabula. 
Banishment  (Greek). 
Bceotarch. 
Boule. 
CaloBM. 
Caput  Extorom. 
Career. 
Carmentalia. 
Castra. 
Cenotaph!  am. 
Cerealia. 
Charistia. 
(^oactor. 
(3onquisitont. 
Coeml. 
Cuneus. 
Cunicttloa. 
Curia. 
Decuma. 
Demarchi. 
Demiurgi. 
Demus. 
Diaitetai. 
Dictator. 
Docimasia. 
Dos  (Greek). 
Eoclesia. 
Enechyra. 
Ephetai. 
Ephori. 
*E,\ai)\itS  Siiof. 
Oeroasia. 
Interest  of  Money. 
Marriage  (GreeV' 
Pelatai. 
Penestai. 
Perioeci. 
Phylarchi. 
Pbylobasileii. 
Vrytaneion. 
Scriba. 
Stipendiarii. 
Stipendiura. 
Strategos. 
SvBsitia. 
Tragoedia. 
Trierarcfaia. 

R.  N.  V  OKW  JN. 

Color  es. 
Pftintiiic. 


J.  ITaym 

Aboima 

Abol^a. 

Aocbt>ila. 

Acerra. 

Acetabult  n 

Acinaces. 

Aclis. 

Acus. 

Albus  Ga^ents. 

Alea. 

Amentum. 

Amictus. 

^Att^ixpoftvoi  i^f. 

Ampulla. 

Amphyx. 

Amuletum. 

Ancile. 

Ancora 

Anquisitio. 

Anta. 

Antefixa. 

Antenna. 

Antepagmertm. 

Antlea. 

Antyx. 

Apex. 

Aplnstre. 

Ara. 

Aratmm. 

Arcus  Triumpltfoi 

Aries. 

Arma. 

Armilla. 

Asbestus. 


Asilla. 

Astragalus. 

BabylonicvB. 

Baeulus. 

Baltens. 

Baphium. 

Bascaudo. 

BatiUns. 

Baxa. 

Birms. 

Braces. 

Bulla. 

Calamistrcm. 

Calcar. 

Calceus. 

CaUga. 

Canays. 

Cauephoma. 

Capistrum. 

Capolus. 

Carchesinm. 

Cranio. 

Caipentnm. 

Catyatis. 

Cataptrstier. 

Cataracta. 

Cateia. 

Catena. 

Catrinos. 


Cerevisia. 

Cemohi. 

Cetra. 


Cheiridota. 

Chlamys. 

Cilicium. 

Circinas. 

Cisium. 

CoaVeatia. 

Colum. 

Columna. 

Ck>nopeam. 

Corytua. 

(^thnmoB. 

Crepida. 

Caeullos. 

Curms. 

DentifriduB 

Delator. 

Diadema. 

Discus. 

Ddlabra. 

Donuariua 

EUychniuv 

Embleina. 

Endromis. 

Ephippina 

Expedilva. 

Falx. 

Fascia. 

Fax. 

Fenisalia 


inuL'x. 

fxtmlM 

Libra. 

Pellia. 

8oc0n 

FicUlo 

Limbna. 

Pelta. 

Solaa. 

PimbriA 

I^nea. 

Peplum. 

Spin. 

FlabeUuBi 

Lodix. 

Pera. 

Fkgram. 

Lope. 

Pero. 

Syrinx. 

Poena. 

Loriea. 

T«da. 

PoUia. 

Lnpna  Ferreua. 

Pertica 

Talaria. 

Porcepa. 

MaceUum. 

Petorritnm. 

Talus. 

Porfex. 

MaUeaa. 

Phalaaga 

Tapes. 

POTna. 

Manica. 

Plialeta. 

Tegola. 

Tela. 

I'ornax. 

Maatio. 

Pharetra. 

Trenttm 

Maatole. 

Pharoe. 

Tessera. 

rritillua. 

Maranpium. 

Pilentum. 

Thronos. 

funale. 

MazononiQa. 

Pileua. 

Thyrsus. 

yuoambu'aa 

Menaa. 

Plaoatnxm. 

Tiara. 

PuiKla. 

Mola. 

Porta. 

Tibia. 

f  aacina. 

Monile. 

Pejrcter. 

Tintinnabuba 

f  osua. 

Mortariam. 

Puffio. 
PulTinar. 

Torculum. 

Gesam. 

Myatax. 

Tormentnm. 

Galea. 

Nebria. 

Pyxia. 

Torques. 

Gladina. 

Nix. 

Raster. 

Torus. 

Uubemocttliim 

Nodaa. 

Redimiculum. 

Tribula. 

Uannaniaia. 

Norma. 

Reg^la. 

Tribalus. 

Ilarpago. 

Nudaa. 

Retia. 

Triclinium. 

IlaaSr 

Ocrea. 

Rudens. 

Tripos. 

Helepolia. 

CBuophorum. 

Roncina. 

Trochus. 

Hippopera. 
Hydranla. 

OUa. 

Rutmm. 

Trua. 

Opaoniom. 

Savitta. 
SaTinc. 

Trutina. 

Janna. 

Oaeillnm. 

Turibulum. 

Inanria. 

Pttdaffogaa. 

Salinam 

Vannus. 

Incitesra. 

Pala. 

Sambnca. 

Udo. 

lacanabula 

Palliam. 

SarcQlom. 

Vehes 

Incoa. 

Panoplia. 

Sceptnur..    • 

"elum. 

Infala. 

Scatum. 

Venabuluu 

Insigne. 

Pari^ 

Secaria. 

Virga. 

Instita. 

Parma. 

Sericam. 

Traa. 

Irpez. 

Paatophonia. 

Serra. 

Zona. 

iugam. 

Patera. 

Serta. 

La^z. 

Patina. 

Sica. 

J.  W 

Later. 

Pecten. 

Signa  Militaria. 

Libuma. 

f>>i*enii. 

Pedica. 

Siparinm. 

Linter. 

LatrnDcali. 

Pedam. 

Sistnim. 

Malna. 

1  ectisteniiiim. 

Pegma. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS   BY  THE   AMERICAN   EDITOR. 


AbasulniL 
Abies. 
Abiga. 
Abramia. 
AbrotoQum. 
Absinthium. 
Acacalis. 
Acalcthe. 
Acantha. 
Acanthias  Galeos 
Acanthja. 
Acanthus. 
Acanthyllis 
Achalnea. 
Achatea. 
Acherdus. 
Acherols. 
Achetas. 
Achilleos. 
Adpenser. 
Acone. 
Aconitum. 
Acontias. 
Acurus. 
Acratophorui. 
AcToasis. 
Acropodium. 
Ac-'wtichiii 
Acte. 
Adamas. 
Adarkna. 
idianVm 
-nnis. 

.figyptilla 
Aeizocn. 
£sculus 
ACtite*. 


Agallocbbit 

Agaricon. 

igaiens 


Ageraton. 

Agnus. 

Agrimonia. 

Agriophyllon. 

A^roatts. 

Aigeiroa. 

Aigithalos. 

Aigilops. 

Aigiprros. 

Aigothelas. 

Aigypios. 

Aigolios. 

Aithnia. 

Ailouroa. 

Aimatitea. 

Aimorrhoua. 

Aira. 

Alx. 


Alee. 


Alcibiadiom 

Alga. 

Alisma. 

Allium. 

Alnus. 

Alo«. 

Alopecias. 

Alopecis. 

Alopecurus 

Alsine. 

Altercum. 

Alypon. 

Alysson. 

Alphestes. 

Amaiacus. 

Amaranthus. 

Amethyatua. 

Amia. 

Amianthus. 

Ammi. 

Amnodytaa. 


Ammoniacum. 

Ampelitis. 

Ampeloprasum. 

AmphistNBna. 

Amomum. 

Amygdalns. 

Anagallis. 

Anagyris. 

Anas. 

Anaxaris. 

Auchnsa. 

Andraphaxys. 

Andrachne. 

Androdamas. 

Androsaces. 

AndrosBmon. 

Anemone. 

Anethum. 

AnfTuiUa. 

Aniaum. 

Anonia. 

Anaer. 

AntaoDUs. 

Anthemis. 

Anthemam. 

Anthericus. 

Anthias. 

Anthos. 

Anthrax. 

Anthrhkion. 

Anthreoe. 

Anthyllis. 

Antipathea. 

Antirrhinon. 

Aparine. 

Apate. 

Aphace. 

Apharee. 

Aphia. 

Apiastellnm. 

Apiaster. 

Apion. 


Apios. 

Apis. 

Apium. 

Apocynon. 

Aporrhalocs. 

Apus. 

Aquila. 

Arabica. 

Araokaa. 

Arachidna. 

Aracus. 

Arbut«m. 

Arbutus. 

Arctos. 

Ardea. 

Argemane. 

Argcntum  \ifim 

Argilla. 

Argitia. 

Argyrilis. 

Ana. 

Arion. 

Ansarum. 

inst?}«"chia. 

Armeniaca  Mala. 

Armanium. 

Armoracia. 

Amabo. 

AmoglosBUs 

Aron. 

Arsenicon. 


U. 

Ascnlabotea 

Aacaria. 

Ascion. 

Asclepiaa 

Ascyron 

Asilus. 

Aspslathua. 

Aspalax 

Asparagas 


fiZ 
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Mpoodeliu. 


Ajpleniuic 

▲miiu  Lapi* 

Astacot. 

Aster. 

Aator  Atticus 

Astoria 

Astrios. 

Astur. 

Ajiuroo. 

Atherina. 

ktraetjlu 

Atfaren. 

Atialebus. 

Avellaaa  N  .v. 

Auffites. 

Aulopias. 

iusteralis. 

Atttac'aatea. 

Baocar. 

BalyiA. 

Balanas. 

Balerut. 

Balloto. 

BaUamam. 

Banibacioo. 

Baptoi. 

Baioltea. 

Bosanites  Lapii 

BaailiscuK. 

Batia. 

Batoa. 

Batrachium. 

Batrachua. 

Bdella. 

Bdellium. 

Bechion. 

Beluue. 

Berberi. 

Berricocca 

Berylloa. 

Beu. 

Bettonica. 

Biaon. 

Bitojnen. 

Blatta. 

Blennua. 

Ble'on. 

Boca. 

Boit<a. 

BolbM. 

Bom-iyliua. 

Bonaiaua. 

Boa. 

B0»C8«. 

Bos  Mariuua 

Boatr^chitea 

Brasatca. 

Bnthy. 

Bromoa. 

Brucua. 

Brjron. 

Bryonia. 

Bubalia. 

Buceraa. 

Bugloaaa. 

Bumamma. 

Bunias. 

Bunion. 

Buprestia 

Butyrum. 

Buxua. 

Byblua. 

Cacalia. 

Cactua. 

Cadmcia. 

Cncubuni  Vinum 

Cepa. 

Calaminthe 

KtiXafios  <ipcd/iarf«Ok 

KiAa/io;  (pnaYiilrtii 

KdAa/io;  aiXrjriKdf. 

KdXafios  b  vaardi- 

K&Xaiioi  b  ^lM^iK6i. 

Calidris. 

Callionymiu 

(.'amelopardalis. 

(^melus. 

Cammarus. 

Cancamon. 

Canis 

Cannabis. 

Canthnria. 

Cantharna  II ,  111 

Caper. 

Caphorm 

Capnioa. 

Capparia 

*'aoT*. 
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CapTWL 

Caprificatio. 

Caprificus. 

Caproa. 

Carabns. 

Carbonculua. 

Carchaiiaa. 

Carcininm. 

Caxcinua. 

Cardamina. 

CardamomQin. 

Cardamum. 

Cardvelis. 

Carduua. 

Careum. 

Carex. 

Caria. 

Carote. 

Carpesiam. 

Caxpinns. 

Caryon. 

Caiyopbylloii. 

Caaia. 

Castaaea. 

Castor. 

Catanaake. 

Cataractes. 

C*toblepaa. 

Catochitea. 

Caucalia. 

Ceblepyris. 

Cedma. 

Celastrum. 

Cenchris. 

Cenchros. 

Centanre<i. 

Centriaons. 

Contrite. 

Centromyrrhine. 

Cepca. 

Cephalos. 

Cephen. 

Cepphoa. 

Cerachatea. 

Cerastea. 

Cerasns. 

Ceratia. 

Cerannioo. 

Cercis. 

Ceroopitheeoa. 

CeroTisia. 

Cerintluu 

Cerossa. 

Ceryloa. 

Ceryx. 

Cestmm. 

Chalbone. 

Chalcaathaa. 

Chalcia. 

Chalcitis. 

ChalcoB. 

Chalcophonus. 

Chalcoamaragdus. 

Chalyba. 

ChamBacte. 

Chamacerasus. 

ChamBdr}'a. 

Chameleon. 

Chamemelon. 

Chamcpitys. 

Chamelmu 

Charadriua. 

Chelidon. 

Chelidoniom. 

Chelone. 

Chianalopex. 

Chenopodium. 

Chemites. 

Chersydma. 

Chia  Terra. 

Chinm  Marmor. 

Chium  Vinum. 

Chloreus. 

Chloria. 

Xolpos  vordittos. 

Chzumia. 

Chryaalia. 

Chiysanthernvni 

Chiyaelectmm. 

Chryaelectroa. 

Chiysitea. 

Chrysitis. 

ChryaoooUa. 

Chrysooome. 

Chrysolithus. 

Chrybomelum. 

Chryiiophrys. 

Chrysopis. 

ChryBoprasios  Lapia. 

Cicada. 


Cioi. 
Cimez 

Cimolia  Tenm 
Cinara. 
Cinnabaria. 

Ciris. 

Oirsiom. 

Cis. 

Cissa. 

Cisseris. 

Cissos. 

Cisthos. 

Citrus. 

Clematia. 

Clinopodiom. 

Clnpea. 

Clymenon. 

Cnaoram. 

CnicQs. 

Cnipa. 

Cnipologiis. 

Cocalis. 

Coccones. 

Coccnm. 

Coocygea. 

Coccymelea. 

Coccyx. 

Cochlea. 

Colx. 

Colchicam. 

Coloeasia. 

Colocyntha. 

Colocyntbia. 

Coliaa. 

Colotes. 

Coloutea. 

Coluber. 

Comaroa. 

Combretun*. 

Come. 

Concha. 

Concbyliam. 

Coneion. 

Conger. 

Conopa. 

ConTolrolos. 

Conus. 

Conyza. 

Coracinus. 

Corallium. 

Corallis. 

Coxaz. 

Corchoms. 

Cordylus. 

Coriandrum. 

Coris. 

Corone. 

Coronopns. 

Corruda. 

Corylus. 

Coasyphus. 

Costum. 

Cotinos. 

Cotoneum  Malum. 

Cottus. 

Cottyphus. 

Cotyledon. 

KovKto4>6f>ov  6ivipov. 

Cran^n. 

Crania. 

Cratagfus. 

Crat&gonon. 

Creta. 

Crez. 

Crinmus. 

Crinantbemum. 

Crioa. 

Crocodilus. 

Crooodeilinm. 

Crocus. 

CrocoCtas 

Cromyon. 

Croton. 

Cryatallva. 

Cucamia. 

CacnrlHta. 

Cnlez. 

Cuniculos. 

Cunila. 

Cupnssns. 

Cunna. 

Cnmea. 

Cyclaminns. 

Cycnus. 

Cydonium  Malum. 

Cjrnocepbali. 

Cynoglossnm. 

C}iiocnunbe. 


CyaxalflM. 

Cynorodon. 

CynosbatOB. 

Cynop. 

Cypema. 

Cyprua. 

Cytisns. 

DacrydioD. 

Dactyli. 

DaBBMauaa. 

Dapfaaa. 


DaaciUns. 

Dasypna. 

Damnia. 

Deiphis. 

DelphinioiB. 


DendroUbaaoa. 

Dioapyms. 

DiphiTgea. 

Dipaacua. 

Dipaas. 

Donaz. 

Doicas. 

Dorychniam 

Draco. 

DzaooBtima. 

Drepaaia. 

Dromedarios 

Dryinus. 

Dryocalaptoa. 

Dryopteria. 

Drypia. 

Ebenus. 

Echeneb. 

EchiniiB. 

Echis. 

Ecbiom. 

Elaia. 

Elaiagnus. 

Elaiomeli. 

Elaiochiysns. 

Elaios. 

Elaioaelinon. 

Elaphoboacna. 

Elapbua. 

Elate. 

Elatine. 

Electrum. 

Eleddne. 

ElelisthacQs. 

Elephae. 


Elops. 

Empetmm. 

Enbydius. 

Entoma. 

Ephemeron 

Epiaelis. 

Epiolus. 

Epipaetis. 

Epithymon. 

Equtts. 

Erebinthus. 

Eretria  Terra. 


Erinnus. 
Erinos. 

Erodiua. 

Emca. 

Ervnm. 

Eiyn^nm. 

Ezytl&odaaam. 

Erythropiia. 

Eiythroninm 

Eecaroa. 

Eulai. 

Eapatimaia. 

Faba. 

Fagoa. 

Far. 

Faselus. 

Felis. 

Pel  Tema. 

Femla. 

Ferulayn. 

Ficus. 

Filiz. 

Fsnom  Gnaom 

Fragum. 

Frazinua. 

Fungras. 

Gagateal 

Galaditea]    . 

Gslazias  Li^aa 
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FaAcdf  Kiktv* 
FoAcif  "Xuoi. 

Oaliopsit. 

Oftlinm. 

OaJai. 

Otnitta. 

Gentiana. 

Genniam. 

Geteium. 

O^IihylUa. 

Oeam. 

Gingidium. 

Oiimai. 

Gith. 

Gladioliu. 

Glaiu. 

Glutum. 

Olaaciam. 

Glaacos. 

Glanx. 

Glechon. 

GUa. 

Glottis. 

Glycyrrhixa. 

Glycy  maris. 

Glycyside. 

Goaphalium. 

Gaaphalus. 

Gobtas. 

Gossipion. 

Iliedas. 

Hamachates. 

UsBmadorcm. 

Uamatites. 

Halcyon. 

Haliieatus. 

Ilalicacabam. 

Haliiias. 

Hedera. 

Hedjoamas. 

Hedysaruui. 

Heleniom. 

Ileliotropium. 

Ileleborus. 

Halsborine. 

Helmins. 

Halzine. 

llamerii 

If  «atsrx)kj«s. 

Ilemerocallia. 

Hepatis. 

'HpaxXtla  \l9oi 

Hannodactylus. 

Herpyllns. 

Hesperis. 

Hieracion. 

Hierax. 

Hierobotome. 

Himantopos. 

HippaTchus. 

Hippelaphas. 

Hippocampas. 

Hippolapatham. 

Hippomanes. 

nippomarathmil 

Uippophals. 

Hippophastam. 

Hippopotamas. 

Hipposelinon. 

Ilippoarts. 

gippnrafc. 
irundo. 
Hyacinthns. 
Hy«loeide«t. 
Ilydrargyrua. 
'TXrfPtd  n. 
flyoscyamus. 
Hypericum. 
Hypofflossr.n. 
H/poIols. 
JfyssopuB- 
Ilystrz. 
lasions. 
bapochates. 
laapis. 
Ibis. 

Ichjieumoii. 
Indicum. 
Inguinalis. 
Intnbaci 
Inula. 
Ion. 
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laatis. 

Melissophylloa 

Isopyroa 

Melolonthe. 

Juncus. 

Melopepon. 

Junipama 

Memaiculov 

Menanthua. 

lynx. 
Labraz. 

MeroPB. 
MespSla. 

Labruaca. 

Menm. 

Lactnca. 

Milax. 

t^il^nnm 

Miloa. 

Lagupns. 

Miltoe. 

LagopTTcA 

Minium. 

Lagos. 

Minthos. 

Aayiis  ^oMruoi 

Misy. 

Lamia. 

Molybdana. 

Lampaane. 

Molybdoa. 

Lapathom. 

Morea. 

Lams. 

Monayras. 

Latax. 

Latos. 

JfS^'*' 

LaTer. 

Munma. 

Legumen. 

Mua. 

Lermonium 

Musmon. 

Uiobatoa. 

Mnstela. 

Lemna. 

Myagram. 

LemniaTem. 

M>a£. 

Uo. 

Myli«. 

Leontopetron. 

Myopa. 

Myosotis. 

Laopardos. 

Myrica. 

I<«paa. 

Myrmex. 

Upidium. 

Myms. 

Lepis. 

MysU'cetus. 

Leucacantba. 

M^xon. 

Leacas. 

Myzon. 

Leuce. 

Napy. 

Lencoion. 

Narcissus. 

LibanoUs. 

Nardna. 

Libanotua. 

Narce. 

Lichen. 

Nanhez. 

Lignsticum. 

Nautilus. 

Ligustram. 
Lilium. 

NebriDs. 

Nepeuthes. 

Linospartum. 

Nerioo. 

Linospennnm. 

Nerites. 

Linum. 

Nitmm. 

Linom  Yivum. 

Noumenius. 

Lipanena  Lapis. 

Nycteris. 

LithargTrus. 

Nycticoraz. 

LUhoapennam. 

Nv»T,nh»a. 

Ldium. 

0<l,ue. 

Lonehitis. 

Orbra. 

Lycapsna. 

Ochrus. 

Lychnis. 

Lychnites. 

Ocimum. 

Lycium. 

oe. 

Lycopaia. 

(Enanthe. 

Lydius  Lapia. 

(Enas. 

Lyre. 

(Enothera. 

Lvsimachium 

(Estrus. 
OliTa. 

m!!^«. 

Ololygon. 

Magnesius  Lapis. 

OlosUon. 

Magvdaiia. 
Mua. 

Olyra. 
Omphez. 

Mainis. 

Onitis. 

MalabathraiB. 

Onobrychis. 

Malacha. 

Onoe. 

Malacia. 

Onosma. 

Onyz. 

Malinothalle. 

Opalua. 
Ophitca. 

Maltha. 

Maloa. 

Malum. 

Ojwbalaamum. 

Mantichora. 

Opsianos. 

Mantis. 

Orchilns. 

Marathnim. 

Orchis. 

Margarita. 

Oreichalcum. 

Marmor. 

Orooaelinnm. 

Marrubium. 
Mastiche. 

Origanus. 
Orobuche. 

Medica. 

Oroboa. 

Medica  Mala. 

Orospiros. 

Medion. 

Ortygoroctm. 

Ortyz. 

Melancninis. 

Orjnc. 

Melanion. 

Oryza. 

Molanteria. 

Ostracodenna. 

Melanthion. 

Ostrevm. 

Melonunia. 

Ostrites. 

Melea. 

Ostryz. 

Meleagris. 

Otis. 

Melia. 

Oris. 

Melia  Tfira. 

Padua. 

Mclilotus 

PxderoK. 

Melimela. 

PRonia. 

Melinc. 

Panicum. 

Mclis. 

Panthere. 

Melissa. 

Pavaver. 

Papilo. 

Fapynu. 

Paidalia,  L»  IF 

Paidaloa. 

Pardion. 

Pareias. 

Parinm  Mamor 

Famopa. 

Paronjchia. 

Parra. 

I^rthenion 

Passer. 

PaTO. 

Pausia. 

Pennon. 

Pelamya. 

Pelargus. 

Pelecan 

Pelecinusw 

Peleias. 

Pelorias. 

Penalops. 

Penia. 

Pentaphyllon. 

Penteucum  Man»« 

Peperi. 

Peplis. 

Perca. 

Percnopteras 

Perenus 

Perdidon. 

Perdiz. 

PericlymenoB. 

Periston 

Peristere«jn. 

Peisca. 

Persicn  Mals^ 

Phagrus. 

Phacos. 

Phalcna. 

Phalangioa. 

Phaaeloa. 

Phas^oa 

Phasianos 

Phasiolus. 

Phassa. 

Phellus. 

Phillyrea. 

Philyra. 

Phleos. 

Phlomos. 

Piiloz. 

Phoca. 

Phoccna. 

Phcenicopterus 

Phoenicuruf 

Phoeniz. 

Phou. 

Phoxinus. 

Phrygius  Lap  f 

Phrvnos. 

Phtheir. 

Phycis. 

Pbycus. 

Phyllitis. 

Physalua. 

Picus. 

Piles. 

Pinna. 

Pinnophyiaz 

Pinua. 

Piper. 

Piaaasphalle* 

Pistacuu 

Pithecus. 

Pityocampe 

Pitya. 

Platanns. 

Plocimos. 

Plumbago. 

Plumbr:m. 

Pnigitis. 

Po«. 

P<wili«. 

PowJlMP. 

Praaites  ija|!ir 

Prasium 

Praaocuria 


Prester 

Prinoa. 

Pristls 

Proumana. 

Prunnm. 

Prunus. 

Pf?- 

Psen. 

Psptta. 

Pseudobonnium. 
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lleudodlcTamitua 

I'timmythion. 

Pcittacus. 

Psylla. 

I'syllion. 

Psyloo. 

Ptannioe. 

Ptelea. 

Pteris. 

i^ernix. 

Pfcnocoacn 

Pygargus. 

Pygmseai. 

Pygolampis. 

Pyrethrum. 

Pyrilampia. 

Pyromachus  Lapis. 

Pyrrhalaa. 

Pyrut,  I.,  II. 

Pyxus. 

Raia. 

Aana. 

Rananculttt. 

haphanat. 

Aha. 

Rbamnaa. 

Rhaphania. 

Rhaphanoa. 

Rhine. 

Rhiuocarot. 

Rhodoa. 

Rhea. 

Rhombas. 

Rhus. 

Rhyu. 

khjtros. 

Robar. 

Rosa. 

Rrvmarioua. 

Rul>eta. 

Rubrica. 

Sacchamm. 

Sa^apeimm. 

Salaraandra. 

Sb  1  Ammoniacum. 

Salpe. 

Salpinx.  I.,  II. 

Samia  Terra. 

Bamius  Li^is. 

fiampsychoa. 

Sandaracha. 

Sandix. 

Santalon. 

Sapphirus. 

Surda. 

Sardonyx 

Satyriot,  .,    *. 

Saams,  I.,  II. 

Saxifi  lyuir. 

Scammiaia. 

Scanilix 


Scarot. 

Scepanoa. 

Scepinoa. 

Schinos. 

Schistos  Lapis. 

Schcsniclas. 

Schosnus. 

Sciana. 

SciUa. 

Scianu 

Scolopax 

Scolopendra. 

Scolopendrion. 

Scolopia. 

Scolymns. 

Scombroe. 

Scops. 

Soordiom. 

Scorodon. 

Scorodoprason. 

Scorpio,  II.,  III.,  IV 

Scorpioeides. 

Scylmm. 

Scyule,  II. 

Selinon. 

Serpena. 

Serpyllam. 

Ses. 

Sesamom. 

Seseli. 

Sieys. 

Side. 

Siderites  Lapis. 

Sideros. 

Sirillata. 

Sit 

Siler. 

Silex. 

Silphinm. 

Silurus. 

Simla. 

Sinapi. 

Sinopica  Tern. 

Sion. 

Sirius. 

Sisamm. 

Sisjrmbriam. 

Sisyhnchion. 

Sitta. 

Smaragdas. 

Sraaris. 

Smilax. 

Smiris. 

Smyrna. 

Solea,  II. 

Solon. 

Sorbum. 

Sorex. 

Sparganion. 

Spartum. 

Sphacclos. 


Sphendamnos. 

Thelyplana- 

Sphexf 

Sphyneua. 

Thelidoa. 

Spina. 

Thoa. 

Spiza. 

Thnnpia. 

Spodias. 

Thranpalw 

Spondyle. 

Thridax. 

Spondylua 

ThridadiM^ 

Spongia. 

Thrisaa. 

Stacte. 

Thus. 

Stannnm. 

Thya. 

Stibium. 

Thyites  Lapis 

Stimmi. 

Thymallua 

SUBbe. 

Thymbra. 

StoBchas. 

Thymelca. 

Thymus. 

Thynnua. 

Strix. 
Strombas. 

TVis, 
T/cTw  Xi'Om. 

Stronthion. 

Tilia. 

Strontboa. 

Tiphe. 

ZrpowWf  ficyd-Vr 

Tithymallos. 

Strychnos. 

Topazos. 

Stypteria. 

Tordylion. 

Styimx. 
Suber. 

Tragacantha 
Tragion. 

Snecinum. 

Tragopogon. 

Sycalis. 
Sycaminoa. 

Tragoa,  UU. 

Syce. 

Thbulua,  I..  11 

SycomoToa. 

Trigla. 

Syenites  Lapia. 

Tripolion. 

Sulphur. 

TriUcum. 

Symphyton. 

Trochiltts. 

Sua. 

Titiglodytes. 

Tabanns. 

Ttygon,  I.,  11. 

TsBoia. 

Tymphaica  Tern 

Talpa. 

Typhe. 

Tanus. 

Vaiscinium. 

Taos. 

Vida. 

Taraadna. 

Viola. 

Taurus. 

Viacum 

Taxus. 

Vitis. 

Telephion. 

Ulmus. 

Telis. 

Ulva. 

Tenthrcdo. 

Urus. 

Teredo. 

Vulpes. 

Testudo,  II. 

Xantke 

Tctrix. 

Xanthion. 

Tettigometra. 

Tettix. 

Xiphiaa 

Teuthis. 

Xiphion 

Teuthos. 

Xyris. 

Teutlos. 

Zlia. 

Zingibens 

Thalictron. 

Zoophyta. 

Thansia. 
Thebaicus  Lapie 

Zygii 
Zygia. 

Theion. 

Zytbus. 

Thelycranein. 

INDEX    IV. 
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I.  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

1.   AMUSEMBlfTS. 
AbeU.ua,  VII. 

Acioama. 

A  lea. 

Calculi. 

Fritillus. 

lAtrunculi. 

Par  Impar  Ludere. 

2.  ooMXSi:;  ccoxomt. 
Acapna  Liyna 
JLcapnou  M<\ 
Atrnmenturv 
Baphium. 
Candela. 
Cochlea,  IL 
Cvlina. 
D^mensum. 
EUychnivm. 

Forma. 
Fi:uale 
Fuaus. 
lugum.  1. 
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Mola. 

Mazonomus 

Mortarium* 

Nix. 

Tela. 

Opsonium. 

Pantomimns. 

3.  BKTBBTAIIIMBNT8,  FOOD 

Paraaiti. 

&C. 

Paropais. 

Aiclon. 

Poaca. 

Alica. 

Rhyton. 

Alima. 

Serta. 

Ambrosia. 
Annon^ 

Svmpoainm. 
Unguenta. 

Apophoreta. 

Aretalogi. 

4.  DBESS,  OBKAMBNTA,  *C 

Balatro. 

Abolla. 

Botulus  (oAXaj). 

Acus. 

Calida. 

Albus  Galerus. 

Caupona. 

Amentum. 

Cerevisia. 

Amictus. 

Ampyx. 

Cana. 

Apex. 

Commissatio. 

ArmiUa. 

Corona  CouTivialis. 

Babylonicum. 

Cortina,  II. 

Baculus. 

Crater. 

Barba. 

Deipnon. 

Baxa. 

Lanx. 

Birrus. 

BraoB. 

BuUa. 

CalaaistTw 

Calantiea. 

Caloeua. 

Campeatre 

Candya. 

CaracaUa. 

Catena. 

Canaia. 

Ceatna,!! 

Cheirodols 

Chlamys. 

Cilicinm. 

Clavus  Lal%A 

ClaTus  i 

CoaVestis" 

Coma. 

Coirmboa. 

Cothurnus 

Crepida. 

C:rocota. 

CiocuUus. 

Ciudo. 

Cyclas. 

Dactyliahaea 
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ilfiAtiQ  drain. 
Diadema. 

Diphthera. 

Embas. 

Endrom'A 

EphestriA 

Eiomis. 

Faacia. 

Feminalia 

Fibala. 

Fimbria. 

Flabellom 

Focalo. 

GauKipa. 

Inaaris 

Infnln. 

Inati'  V 

Lacema 

Laciniff 

Lnna. 

Lemt?isciia 

Limbo* 

Lopo. 

Manica. 

Manapiura. 

Monile. 

Mnstax. 

Nebria. 

Nodua. 

Nadus. 

Orarium. 

Psnnla. 

Pallium. 

PannaiU 

Pecten. 

Pedica 

Pellii. 

Peplum. 

Pera. 

Penscelif 

Pera 

Pile  us. 

Rcdimxuluin 

Ricinium. 

Ringa 

Sandnlium. 

Si?cptrum. 

Sericura. 

Scrta. 

Soccua. 

Solea. 

Stola. 

Strtiphiom. 

Subligaculuni 

Syntheaia. 

Talaria. 

Tiara. 

Toga. 

Torques. 

Tunica. 

Tutulua. 

(Jdu. 

Velum. 

Vitta,  I. 

Umbraculum. 

Zona. 

9.  FVBIVITUaB,  Sec 

AbMua«  Vni. 

Accubita. 

Aroera. 

Candelabrum. 

Capaa. 

Cathednu 

Cbeiromaxiojii 

Conopeum. 

Cophinua. 

Corbis. 

Fercalnm. 

Incitega. 

Incuuabula. 

t^teraa. 

(.ectica. 

Lectus. 

r.<  diz. 

Ldcoma. 

Mensa. 

Munhiua  Vara 

Parctar. 

Pulvinar. 

Pyxia. 

Salinu-n. 

Scajoif  am. 

Sella. 

S|ieculam 

Tapes 

Thrnnn* 


T.&tiimabulan. 
Torus. 
Tripoa. 
Velum. 

6.  VTEMSXLS,  TOOLS,  Ac. 

Acetabulum. 

*A/i0i«cuireAAov  Uirai' 

Amphora. 

Ampulla. 

Ansa. 

Ard  alien. 

Ascia. 

Asilla. 

Anrum. 

Aathepaa. 

Bascauda. 

BatiUua. 

Sicca. 

Bombyliua. 

Cadua. 

Calathus. 

Canthama. 

Carchesiam. 

Chylra. 

Cochlear. 

Colum. 

Cortina,  I. 

Culix. 

Culter. 

Dicta. 

Dolabra. 

Falz. 

Fictile. 

Follis. 

Forceps. 

Forfex. 

Incus. 

Latema. 

Ligo. 

Lima. 

Linea. 

Malleus. 

(Enophorum. 

Olla. 

Pala. 

Patera. 

Patina. 

Perpendiculum 

Poculnm 

Psycter. 

Pyxis. 

Raster. 

Regula. 

Rete. 

Rhyton. 

Runcina. 

Salinum. 

Sartago. 

Securia. 

Serra. 

Situla. 

Trua. 

Tmtina. 

7.  WBITINO,  WBITIJIO   MATS- 

RIALS,  Ac, 
AtT»mentum. 
Calamus. 
Cheirographum. 
Commentarius. 
Diploma. 
Diptycha. 

Libeiius,  III.,  nr. 

Liber. 

Logographd,  L,  II. 
Mortarium. 
Murrhina  Vasa. 
Norma. 
Regula. 
Scytale. 
Stylua,  I. 
Tabula. 

8.  YEHICLSa,  EQUIPJLOX,  Ac. 

Riga. 

Ctdcar. 

Canathron. 

Capistrum. 

Carpentum. 

Caruca. 

Cisium. 

Clitelbe. 

CoTinua. 

Carms. 

Ephinpium. 

Esseda. 

Frcixnm. 

II.  Urns 


Uamtamaza. 

Hippopere. 

Jugum,  VI. 

Petorritam. 

Pilantum. 

Plauatnun. 

Rheda. 

Sarracum. 

Zona. 

9.  HRVjiiiTa,  Ao. 

Agttso. 

Alipta. 

Amanuensis. 

Antcambulonea. 

Aquarii. 

Calones. 

Capsani. 

Cosmettt. 

Cubicularii. 

Cursoros. 

Demoaioi. 

Erycteres. 

Fartor. 

Oymnes!oi. 

Helotes. 

Librarii. 

Mediastini. 

Omatrix. 

Pcdogogus. 

Pedisequi. 

Tabcllarius 

Viator. 

Villicus. 

10    RURAL  ■COHOMT,  ftC. 
Abacus,  IV. 

Antlea. 

Aratrum. 

Area. 

Catrinos. 

Cochlea,  I. 

Colum'>arium. 

Crates. 

Culter. 

Dolium. 

Dorsuariun. 

Ergustulum 

Falx. 

Forfex. 

Forma. 

Horreum. 

Ilortus. 

Irpex. 

Jugum,  II.,  VL 

Ligo. 

Mola. 

Mortarium. 

Pala. 

Pecten. 

Pedum. 

Prelum. 

Raster. 

Rete. 

Rutrum. 

Snrculum. 

Sitos. 

Stylus,  III. 

Torculum. 

Tribula. 

Tympanum,  II.,  III. 

Vannus. 

Vohes. 

Ve&abuliun. 

Venatio. 

Villa. 

Vmum. 

Zona. 

11.  BURIALS,  FUNERALS,  MON 
UMENTS,  &C. 

Cenotaphium. 

Cippns. 

ColnmbaHnm,  I. 

Conditor'iiin. 

Crypta. 

Fnnus. 

n.  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

1.  PUBLIC  ASSBXILIBa 

Agora. 

Archairesiai. 

Comitia. 

CoDTentua. 

Ecclesia. 

Eccletoi. 

Ephesia. 

Panefryria 


Panicaia. 
Synedroi. 

2.  PUBLIC  GAMES,  9U0  JVS,  Bl 
ER'.ISE«(.  ke^ 

^olipolat. 

Affouothetc 

Alaia. 

Alcathola. 

'AAcicrpuoV^v  iyiih 

AmphiaraJa. 

Asco!ia. 

AtellnjfiB  Fabulie 

Augustales,  I. 

Bestiarii. 

Bibasis. 

Canticum. 

Ccroma. 

Cestns,  I.,  II. 

Chcironomia. 

Churagua. 

Chorus. 

Comoedia. 

Consualia. 

Cothurnus. 

Cubisteterca. 

Dciccliat«i 

Deiultor. 

Discus. 

Equiria. 

Exodia. 

Fesccnnina. 

Funambnlua. 

Glodiatores. 

Harpostum. 

llalteres. 

Hellaaodica;. 

Ilistrio. 

Hyporchcma. 

Isthmian  Games. 

Jiampadephoria. 

I.udi  Apolliuares. 

Ludi  Capitolini. 

Ludi  Ci recuses 

Ludi  Funebres 

Ludi  llonorarii 

Ludi  Martialea. 

Ludi  Natalitii. 

Ludi  Palatini. 

Ludi  Piscatorii. 

Ludi  PIcbcii. 

Ludi  Pontificalet 

Ludi  Quxatorii. 

Ludi  Ss&cularea 

Megalcsia. 

Mimus. 

Naumachia. 

Nemean  Games. 

Palsstra. 

Pale. 

Pancratium. 

Pegma. 

Pentathlon. 

Petsona. 

PetauTum. 

Pila. 

Pugilatus. 

Pythian  Gamea 

QuinqueonaUa 

Talus. 

Tessera. 

Tragoedia. 

Trochus. 

IlL  GOVERNMENT 

1.  RULERS,  MA0I8  FB  iTBI,  A 

Adiecti. 

^dilea. 

Agoranomi. 

Aisymnetes 

Amphictyones. 

Arcnon. 

Areiopaguj 

Basileus. 

Bidici. 

BcBotarcli 

Bonle. 

Censores. 

Centumyirj. 

Consul. 

Decadouchi. 

Decarchia. 

Decemviri. 

Demarchi 

Dcmiurgi. 

Dictator 

DttumTtn 

no 
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EloTen,  the 

Bphetai. 

Bphori. 

Epimeletai 

Eponymus. 

Forty,  the. 

Gynaiconomoi 

donores. 

Interrez. 

Migistratoe. 

Nautodicoe. 

Noraophylacee 

Pajdcaomoa. 

Patronomi. 

PhyUfchi. 

PhylobMileia. 

Polemarchus 

Poletai. 

Poristai. 

Pnetor. 

Proconsul. 

QtuBBtor. 

Senatas. 

Siiophylaces 

Tetrarchea. 

Tribuni. 

Tribuni  Plebia 

Tnuniviri. 

Tyrannaa. 

Viaticum. 

VigintiaoxTiri. 

8.  PUBLIC  OFFICmt,  ATTEND 
ANT8  ON  MAGISTRATES,  &0. 

Accensi,  I. 

Actuarii. 

Aillector. 

Admiaaionalee 

^ditui. 

Agrimensoret. 

Agronomi. 

Alutai. 

Antigrapheus 

Apodects. 

A|X)atuleia. 

Apparitorea. 

Archiater. 

Aaiarchfi. 

Asaesaor. 

As*ynomi 

Boonai. 

Camifcz. 

Coactor. 

Cornea. 

Commentariua 

Curatoroa. 

Diaitetai. 

Diribitorea. 

Dacenarii. 

Epiacopot. 

Eptatatea. 

Bxetastai. 

Prumentarii. 

Grammateus. 

Ilarmostx. 

HellenotamiB. 

Hyloroi. 

Hyperetea. 

Legataa. 

f /ibrator  Aqua. 

Liclor. 

SJaf7i8tcr. 

Mcnaorua,  L,  IV.,  V. 

Metronomi. 

Opinatores. 

Parodroi. 

Pecuani. 

Practores. 

Prxconea. 

Prefectus  Annonn. 

Pnefectua  Urbi. 

Pnepoeitus. 

Primiceriua. 

Probouloi. 

Procuratores. 

Publicani. 

Pythioi 

Quatuoniri  Viarnm  Curanda- 

rum. 
Quinquevirt. 
ScribiB. 
£tator. 
Stratorea. 
Syllo^eis. 
Tamiaa. 
Theoroi. 
Triumviri. 
Xenagoi. 
ZetnU 
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3.  CIVIL  INStOHlA,  Ae 

Clavut  Anguatua. 

ClaTua  Latos. 

Fasces. 

Faacia. 

Inaigne,  I. 

Notitia  Dignitatum. 

Sella  Curulia. 

Virgtt. 

4.  PUNUBMS1IT8 

Ceadas. 

Crates. 

Crux. 

Equuleus. 

Fidicula. 

Flagrum. 

Furca, 

Pedica. 

Poena. 

Timema. 

Tympanum,  VI 

Virga. 

IV.  REVENUE,  PUBLIC  and 

PRIVATE,  Ac. 

Apophora. 

Aurum  Lustralo. 

Decumc. 

Ducentesima 

Eicoste. 

Eiaphora. 

EUimenion. 

Epidoaia. 

Fiacus. 

Interest  of  Money 

Pentecoete. 

Portorium. 

Publicani. 

Quadragesima. 

Quinquagesima. 

Salarium. 

SalinsB. 

Scriptura. 

Sitos. 

Sutlones  Fisci 

Sttpendium. 

Teiones. 

Telos. 

Theorica. 

Thbutum. 

Vectigalia 

Viceaima. 

Uzorium. 

V.  ROMAN  LAW 
Acceptilatio. 
Acceaaio. 
Aoquiaitio. 
Actio. 
Actor. 

Adoption  (Roman). 
Adulterium. 
Advocatus. 
^dilea. 

.£lia  Sentia  Lex 
Affinea. 
Agraris  Leges 
Album. 
Alluvio. 
Ambitus. 

Appellatio  (Roman). 
AquB  Pluvis  Arcenda  Actio 
Am. 
Assertor. 
Assessor. 
Auotio. 
Attctor. 
Auctoritas. 
Banishment  (Roman) 
Basilica. 
Beneficium. 
Bona. 

Bona  Caduca. 
Bona  Fidea. 
Bona  Rapta. 
Bona  Vacantia. 
Bonorum  Ceasio. 
Bonorum  Collatio. 
Bonorum  Emptio  et  Emptor. 
Bonorum  Possessio. 
Breviarittm. 
Calumnia. 
Caput. 
Cautio. 
Centum  viri. 
Certi,  Incerti  Actio. 
Cincin  Lex. 
CiTitos  (Roman). 
Cliens. 


NcvellK. 

Codex  Justinianens. 

Noxalis  Actio. 

OUigaticsM. 

Codex  Theodoaianns. 

Oocupatio. 

CoUegium. 

Opens  NcTi  NoBtutM 
Orationea  Piine'pan 

Colonia  (Roman). 

Orator. 

Commissum. 

Pandecta. 

Commissoria  Lex. 

Patria  Poteatas. 

Commnni  Dividundo  Actio 

Patnmus. 

Commodatum. 

Paupeiies. 

Compenaatio. 

Pecalatus. 

Concubma  (Roman) 

Confusio. 

Per  Pignoris  Capionea. 

Constitutioncs, 

Pignus. 

Cornelia  Lex. 

Plagium. 
Plebiadtom. 

Corpus  Juris  CiTiLs 

Crimen. 

Pma. 

Culpa. 

Possessio. 

Curator. 

Postliminium. 

Damni  Injuria  Actio. 

Pradinm. 

Damnum. 

Pnejudidiuu 

Pnas. 

Decretum. 

Pnescriptio. 

Dediticii. 

Pnstor. 

Dejecti  Effusive  Actio 

Prorincia. 

Depositum. 

Publiciana  in  Rem  Acu. 

DiTortium. 

Publilia  Lex. 

Dominium. 

P»blilia»  Leges. 

Donatio  Mortis  Causa. 

Qnanli  Hinoria  Actio. 

Donatio  Propter  Nuptias. 

Quorum  Bonorum,  laterdielas 

Recepta :  De  RccepCo,  Actio 

orem. 

Redhibitoria  Actio. 

Doe  (Roman). 

Regia  Lex. 

Edictum. 

Repetunda. 

Edictum  Thoodorici. 

Restitutio  in  Integrum 

Emancipatio. 

Rogationes  Licinia 

Emphyteusis. 

Rutuliana  AcUo. 

Empti  et  Venditi  Actio 

Sectio. 

Emptio  et  Venditio. 
EvicUo. 

Senatna  (^nsaltinii. 

Exercitoria  Actio. 

Senritutes. 

Ezhibenduui  Actio  ad. 

Senrus  (Roman,  legal  Tiew 

Falsum. 

Societas. 

Familia. 

Suooessio. 

Familin  Erciscunda  Actio. 

Sumtuaris  Loffea. 

FicUo. 

Superficies. 
Tabellaria  Legee. 

Fiducia. 

Talio. 

Testamentom. 

Fiscus. 

Thoria  Lex. 

FcBderatas  CiriUtes. 

Tutor. 

Fundus. 

Twelve  Tables. 

Purtum. 

Valerin  Leges. 

Valeria  et  Horatia  Legi* 

Gens. 

Heres.(Romau). 

Valeria  Lex. 

Honoies. 

Vindicatio. 

Imperium. 

Vindicta. 

Impttbes. 

Vis. 

Incestum. 

Vis  et  Via  Armsta 

Infamia. 

Universitss. 

lufans. 

Voconia  Lex. 

Ingenui 
Injuria. 
Institoria  Actio. 

oil 

Institutiones. 

Intercessio  (1,  2). 
Interdict  um. 

VI.  GREEK  LA* 

Intestabilis. 

Judex. 

Adeia. 

Judex  Pedaneus. 

'A<5x«ap  irp^  Tiv  ^jtw  yfe#* 

Judicati  Actio. 

Adoption  (Greek). 
Adulterium. 

JulisB  Leges. 

Jure  Ceasio,  in. 

Adunatoi. 

Jurisconsulti. 

'Ay«*f»yioB  ^i'nr. 

Jurisdictio. 

Agones. 

Jus. 

Jus  ^lianum. 

-pt:i!i^,,^ 

Jus  Civile  Flavianum. 

Akiac^idf. 

Jus  Civile  Papirianum. 

'AAoyiow  ypo*^. 
;A/«fWc««rpe^ 

Jusso,  Quoil,  Actio. 

Latinitas. 

Legatum. 

Amphiorcia. 

Legatus. 

Anacnsis. 

LeiT 

'Awywy^j  Hai, 

Libertua. 

Litis  Contestatio. 

•t:^;±:M^ 

Locatio. 

'JiP6paw6dwp6ui,. 

Magistratus. 
Majestas. 

Antidosis. 

Manoepa. 

Antigraphe 

Mancipii  Causa 

Antomosia. 

Mancipium. 

Apagoge 

Itfandatum. 

*A0opfii»(6<a| 

Manumissio. 

Apooeryxis 

Kfanus  Injectio. 
Mutuum. 

Apographe. 

(^egotiorum  Gestorum  Actio 

Apomoaia. 

Nexum. 

Apophansis 
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AirooraWou  SUai. 
ippelkttio  (Greek). 
'AvpocTooiov  ypa^^. 

Apyvptov  01JC17. 
'A9i6das  xpa^^. 
'hvTpoTuas  Ypa<i>fi. 
Itoleim. 


khroiioXias  Ypa^A 


Danishment  (Groek). 


htSauictius  iiiai. 
Btaiuiv  6iictj. 
BXdlhii  Sitai. 
BovXsiatias  Y^^> 

KoKflYOpUs  ClKlf, 

Cadiacoi. 

KapKoH  Sliai. 

VLaraXvacias  tou  B^ttov  Ypa(^j> 

KaTa9K0in»s  xpa0j). 

Chcirotoneinu 

Xtapiov  6ixij. 

Xpsoui  SIkti. 

CivitM  (Greek). 

Cleterei. 

KAo:r^S  BUtf' 

Uoucubina  (Greek). 


Critat. 
Kurioe. 
Docasmoe. 

Demioprata. 

Domopoietoe 

Diadicaaia. 

Diamartuna. 

Diapaephisia. 

Dicaaterion. 

Dicaatoa. 

Dice. 

I)ociiDa8i«. 

Dm  (Greek). 

Ecmartyria. 

Eisau^lia. 

£aibaioia. 

Encteaia. 
Eodeixia. 
Enechura. 

IkVOlKlOV  OIKII 

Epangelih 

Ephegeaia 

Epibole. 

Epicleroa. 

Epidicaaia. 

Epitrupoe. 

Epobelia. 

Euthyne. 

*^%Mpifftuts  iucij 
Exomosia.  ^ 

Graphe. 

'ApwaYiii  YP^f^^ 
KipYli'>i>  YP'^'P^ 
Uerua  ^Greek). 
%TMp/ict(ai  ypii  X'- 
'UpxJovXlas  Xptf^^ 
Horui. 

'rdpcui  ypa^^, 
*XTo6u\tli  ypa^jj. 
Lifamia  (Greek). 
AuxovavTtov  YP<^'t'^ 
Ajuroarpauov  YP^'H 
Libertua  (Greek). 
Martyria. 
MiaOtactui  6iKT}. 
^aOyo  6iKti' 

Nomoa. 

Ncmathotea. 

Oath  (Greek) 

ObUas  ducti. 

Parabolon. 

PasacaUbole. 

Paracatathece. 

Paragiapbe. 

Uapavotas  YP"^^ 

UapavStttav  ypd^/,. 

Parapreabeia. 

Faraataaia. 

Fareiaffraphe. 


Phama. 
Phonoa. 

*$opd  T&v  AcvO^v. 

Probule. 
Prodoaia. 
Tlpoua^pas  c%Kn. 
npoorar^  raS  C^/uni 
Protheamia 
Psephea. 

^aiisYYpa^fli  Ypa^^- 
YtvdoKAtiTuas  ypa^^. 
'PijropcK^  Ypa^^. 
Zmpia  oiKn. 
Seisachtheia. 
Senrua  (Greek). 
Sitoa. 
£/rou  Biiai' 
Salai. 

Symboleion. 

Syndicua. 

Sjmegoroa. 

Syngnfthe. 

Timema. 

Tpavfiaroi  U  upovoloi  YP^^' 

Trierarchia. 

Triobolou. 

Xenelaaia. 

B«V(a»  YPft^^' 

VIL  TRADE. 

MABKBT8,  MASKST-FLACS*, 

Ac. 
Agora. 
Emporion. 
Forum. 
Macellam. 
Nundins. 

VIII.  CLASSES  OF  CITf 
ZENS. 

JErarii. 

^ruacatorea 

Agole. 

Allmentarii  Paeri  et  Puella. 

Apagoloi. 

AJventarii 

Athlota). 

Bibliopola. 

Cleruchi. 

Cieritea. 

Calculator 

Celerea. 

Cenana. 

CUena. 

Collegium. 

Coloaia. 

Curia. 

Dediticii. 

Demua. 

Eiren. 

Emphrouroi. 

Epeunactai. 

Ephebua. 

Equitea. 

Eupatrida. 

Fabri. 

Familia. 

Fullo. 

Gena. 

Geomoroi. 

Gerouaia. 

Libertinna. 

Libertua. 

Menaarii. 

Hetoikoi. 

Naucraha. 

Novi  Hominea. 

Optimatea. 

Ordo. 

Partheniai. 

Patricii. 

Patrimi  at  Matrimi 

Pelatai. 

Penestai. 

PerioBcL 

Piator. 

Pleboa. 

Pliunarii. 

tedemptoi 

rabeUio. 

Tabnlarii 

Thotea. 

Tnbua 
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1     KILITJLET  AFFAISa. 

o.  Divuiom  of  Droops,  Officers^ 

'ito 
Acoenai,  11. 
JBoeatorea. 
Agathoeisoi. 


Alarii. 


nu 

Anteceaaorea. 
Anteaignani. 
Aigyraapidea. 
Army  (Greek). 
Army  (Romaa). 
Campidoctorea. 
Catalogue. 
Cataphraotai,  L 
Centttrio. 
Conqniaitorea. 
Contnbemalea. 
Cuneua. 


Dimache. 

Duplicahi. 

Emeriti. 

Epantoi. 

Evoeati. 

Excubitorea. 

Expedilua. 

Eztraordimuii. 

Fabri. 

Libratorea,  II. 

Manipulua. 

Hensorea,  11.,  III. 

Prafectua  Caatrorum. 

Prefectua  Pnetorio. 

Prefectua  Vigilum. 

Pretoriani. 

Ronirii. 

Speculatorea 

Strategos. 

Tagos. 

Taxiarchi. 

Toiehopoioa. 

Telonea. 

Tiro. 

Triarii. 

Tribuni  Militnm. 

Turria,  VL 

Velati. 

Volooea. 

Xenicon. 

b.  Duetjrfuie,  MareheSt  Fn- 
campmiaUSt  dec 

Agger. 

Agmen. 

Carrago. 

Castra. 

Cataracra. 

Catena. 

Commeatua. 

Cratea. 

Cuneua. 

Decimatio. 

Deaertor. 

Fuatuahum. 

Misaio. 

Mnaculoa. 

Oath  (Roman). 


Pafui 


Pluteua. 

Ponto. 

Prwtorium. 

Seals. 

Stylua,  II. 

Teaaera. 

Teatudo. 

Tintinnabolcza. 

Tribttlua. 

Tiibunal. 

Tumnltua. 

Tunia,  L,  II.,  III. 

Vallum. 

Vinea. 

e.  Dress,  Badges,  Jtewari* 
Ac. 
Aumm  Conmariom. 
Caduceoa. 
Calcar. 
Caliga. 
Capulna. 
Chlamya. 
Corona,  I. 
Foacea. 
HaaUiPara. 


Inaigne,  II. 

Ovatio 

Palttdameniam 

Phalera. 

Sagum. 

Signa  Militaria. 

Spolia. 

Stipendium. 

Torqvea. 

Triumphua 

TnnMum. 

Virga. 

tL  Armour,  Offtiuiw  sM  0 

/sMtve. 
Aoinacea. 
Aclia. 
JEgia. 
Anabolena. 
Aatyx. 
Arcua. 
Ariea. 
Arma. 
Balteua. 
Cateia. 
Cetra. 
Clipeua. 
Contua,  II. 
Corytua. 
Eiicioa. 
Funda. 
Geanm. 
Galea. 
Gladiua. 
Maata. 
Helepolia. 
Lorica 

Lttpua  FerraiMk 
Ocrea. 
Panoplia. 
Parma. 
Pelta. 
Pharetra 
Pogio. 
Sagitta. 
Securia. 
Scutum 
Teatudo 
Tormentum. 

S.  RAVAL  ArVM* 

Acation. 

AcroBtdion. 

Acroterium,  II 

*Afi6ia-pv/fvoi  v^(. 

Ancnora. 

Antenna. 

Aphxactua. 

Apluatre. 

Bireoua. 

Camera,  11. 

Carcheaium. 

CataphracUi,  II. 

Catapirater. 

Ceruchi. 

Chtsniacua. 

ClaTua  Guboiuar.* 

Cochlea,  TI. 

Contua,  1. 

Corbiia. 

Corrna. 

Cymba. 

I)elphia. 

Epibatai. 

Epiatoletta. 

Gubemacalaa 

Uarpago. 

Inaigne,  V. 

Jugnm,  V. 

Libuma. 

Linter. 

Malua. 

Navalia. 

NaTarehna. 

Phalanga. 

Phascefua. 

Portiaculua. 

Prafectua  Claaiii 

Roatia. 

Rudena. 

Scapha. 

Shipa. 

Trierarchia. 

Turria,  IV. 

X.  ARTS  AND  SCIE>  CZf 

1.  ARCHITECTURE. 

«.  Gsnend  Head. 
AbacuJua. 

II03 
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«tMCU4,  I,IL     '!i 

Aeroteriam,  L 

Ants. 

Ante&ca. 

Antepagine^i:?. 

Arcuf. 

Aatragalus 

Atlantos. 

AUicurges. 

CaniAra,  L 

Caiyatis. 

Columxa. 

EntMifl 

Epistyliua 

Fascia. 

Faatigium. 

I^ater. 

Spin. 

Testttdo,  II. 

Tholoa. 

Tympan  im,  V. 

b»  Public  Buildings,  Plaees, 

Abacus,  IX. 
Amphitheauum.     . 
Aquieductus. 
Arcus  Triumphalis. 
Argyrocopeion. 
Athenaeum. 
Auditorium. 
Basilica. 
Baths. 
Bibliotheca. 
Bridge. 

Campus  Martins. 
Campus  Sceleratus. 
Capitolium. 
Career. 

Caatell'.im  Aqux. 
Chalcidicuu  . 
('ircus. 
(.!loaca 
Ccx:hl'j8,  lU. 
Cortina.  IV 
Crypta 
Cunn. 
Exostm. 
Tcrum. 
GymuasiMm. 
Labyriitlhus. 
LateE 
LautumiB. 
Moncta. 
Museum. 
Obeliscus. 
Panulisus. 
Pharos. 
Pomccrinm. 
Porta. 
Porljcus. 
Pryianeion. 
SaccUum. 
Sacrarium. 
Sipanum. 

Stnticncs  Munidpiorum. 
Su^'gestus. 
Tabularium. 
Fcgula. 
Tomplum. 
Thcatrum. 
Tribunal 
V'p.lunv 
Vicns. 
c.  Pi ival!  Buildings  Shops. 

&c. 
Apothvca. 
Aimaiiura. 

BiHicheca. 

OalK 
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ClaTit. 

Lignla. 

Conra. 

Clavua. 

Maris. 

CiTitalsaa. 

Columbariam. 

Medimnus. 

Cymfaaina. 

HydiaaU. 

Crypta. 

Melretes. 

Cubiculum. 

MiUiare. 

Jagum,ia 

Emblema. 

Modins. 

Litttus,  IL 

Focua. 

Mystrum. 

Lyra. 

Music  (Greek). 

Fornax. 

Parasang. 

Fornix. 

Passus. 

Music  (Romao) 

House  (Greek). 

Pertica. 

Pecten. 

Mouse  (Roman). 

Pes. 

PbortMsia. 

Janua. 

SchoBaus. 

Sambuca. 

Insigne,  IV. 

Scmpulasi. 

Sistnim. 

Lararium. 

Sextarins. 

Syrinx, 
l^estttd),! 

Later. 

Stadium. 

Paries. 

Uncia. 

Tibia. 

Pergnla. 

Uma. 

Tuba. 

Pinacotheca 

Xestes 

Tympaonm,  I. 

Sacrarium. 

Seals. 

6    MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL 

Tabema. 

AFFAIRS. 

Colores. 

Tegula. 

Arqoatus. 

Painting. 

Triclinium. 

Arteria. 

Velum. 

Cheirurgia. 

11.  STATUARY  AND  THE  Ft 

ViUa. 

Distetica. 

TIC  ART. 

Vitrum. 

Dogmatici 

Acitdithoi. 

3.   CANALS,  BO  ADS,  dtC. 

Eolectici. 

Acrotehum,  IIL 

Empirici. 

Canabos. 

AquRductus 

Episynthotici. 

Colossus. 

Canalis. 

Emissarium. 

Mansio. 

Hectici. 

latrolipta. 

latrolipttoe. 

Sculptura. 
Statuaxy. 

Via. 

3.    COMPUTATION    AND   DIVIS- 

Medicina. 

XI.  MANNERS  AND  CO 
TOMS 

ION  or  TIME. 

Medicus. 

Methodic!. 

Acclamatio. 

iEra. 
Annales. 
*A0(Toi  fftipai. 

Pathologia. 

Pharmaceutica 

Physiologia. 

PnAiimati<>i 

Acta  Diurna. 
Adversaria. 
Album. 
Chelidonia. 

Calendar  (Greek). 
Calendar  (Roman). 
ClaTus  Aiuialis. 
Dies. 

A  OOUmftllCI. 

Someiotica. 

Thernpeutica. 

Theriaca. 

Corona  Nuptialis. 
Corona  NatiUitia. 
Corona  Longa. 

Corona  Etnisca. 

Fasti 

7.  METALS 

Corona  Pactilis 

Hora. 

Ilorologinm. 

Lustrum. 

Mensis. 

Nundinae. 

Olympiad. 

Snculunk 

Adamas. 

^s,I. 

Argentum. 

Aurum. 

Bronze. 

Hydrargyros. 

Plumbum. 

Congiarium. 

Cottabos. 

Crypt  eia. 

Hetcre. 

Hospitinm. 

Leitouigia. 

Loutron. 

4.  MATHEMATICS  AND   MATH- 

Stannum. 

Marriage  (Greek). 

EMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Abacus,  v.,  VI. 
Calculi. 

r!iroiniis 

8.    MONET 

.£rarium. 

Marriage  (Romaa) 
Mustax. 
Nomen  (Greek). 

JBs,  H. 

Nomeu  (Roman). 

%^ll\^KIAlAaa 

JSs  Circumforaneura. 

Nudus. 

5.  MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS 

^s  Equestre. 

Oath  (Greek). 

Acaina. 

^s  Hordearium. 

Oath  (Roui). 

Achanc. 

JEm  Manuarium. 

Opsoninm. 

Actus. 

As. 

Oflcillum. 

Addix. 

Aurum  (Greek). 

Padagogus. 

Arama. 

Aurum  (Roman). 

PaiMir* 

Amphora. 

Bigatus. 

Peregrinns. 

Artaba. 

Danaoe. 

PhaUnga. 

Anua. 

Daricus. 

Proscriptio. 

As. 
Chema. 

Denarius. 
Dracnma. 

Prrtaneion. 
Saltatio. 

Choinix 

Interest  of  Money 

Salutatores. 

Chous. 

Litra. 

Satura. 

Concha. 

Moneta 

Sportuls. 

Congiarium. 

Sestertius 

Strena. 

Cotyla. 

Sextula. 

Sumtaaria  Lofif 

Cubitus 

Stater. 

Symposium 

Cubus. 

Talentum 

SyncEcia. 

Culeus. 

Uncia. 

Syssitia. 

Cyathus. 
Decempeda 

Tada. 

9.  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  19" 

Trieiarehia 

Jugerum. 

STRUMENTSL 

Trioboloii 

Jugum,  IV 

Aulos. 

ViaUcnm. 

I^ra. 

Barbitos. 

UngiuHta 

Libra  (As). 

WMXttna. 

OiiL 
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Abacului,  p.  0,  col.  9. 
AUacus,  0,  a. 
Abactio  F.irtus,  47,  a. 
Abalienatio,  612,  a. 
Abamita,  277,  b. 
AbaTia,  277.  b. 
Abat  ancuhis,  277,  b 
ibavus,  377,  b. 
'Abies,  10,  b. 
'Abiga,  10,  b. 
Ablecti,  427,  b. 
Abl^gmina,  10,  b  ;  840,  a 
Abmatertera,  277,  b 
Abnepoe,  277,  b. 
Abnepliii,  277,  b. 
Abolla,  II,  a. 
Aburtus  Procuratio,  47,  a. 
Abpatruus,  277,  b. 
*Abramin,  11,  a. 
Abrufpire  Legem,  560,  a. 
*AbrrAoaum,  11,  b. 
A  bseiitia,  635,  b. 
AbL>B;uthium,  11,  b. 
Abflulutio,  551,  a. 
Abstmeudj  Beneficiam,  496,  a. 
^nniius,  575,  a  ;  1069,  a,  b. 
'*Acttcia,  1 1 ,  b. 
"Arafi'a,  11,  b. 
*Acal«fthe,  11,  b 
'Acautha,  11,  b. 
^AratUhiaa  Goleos,  11,  b. 
^Acanthis,  12,  a. 
Acanthus,  12,  a. 
*Acaiithvlli8,  12,  a. 
.\cnpna  Ligna,  12,  a 
AcJrioy,  12,  a. 
'Airaroy,  12.  a. 
drcen^i,  12,  b. 
ArceptiUtio,  12,  b. 
Ac(-(-9Kio,  12,  b. 
\rwUmatio,  13,  a. 
.Ardil.ita.  13,  a. 
X(C.iiliitalia,  13,  a. 
\or.iihitoria,  940,  a. 
4f  cusatio,  32U,  b  ;  552,  a. 
\r4;ii8utor,  20,  a  ;  552,  a. 
ftcerra,  13,  a. 

Acetabulum,  13,  b :  889,  b. 
Aretuin,  14,  a  ;  1053,  b. 
*Arhaines,  14,  a. 
Ax'ivi;,  14,  a. 
*Av,.ici€S,  14,  a. 
Mcherdus,  14,  b. 
^Acherola,  14,  b. 
*Ach**la»,  14,  b. 
'AchiUeos,  14,  b. 
'.Kxirtav,  1024,  a. 
Acirs,  468,  b. 
Acilia  Lex,  834,  a. 
An  ha  Calpumia  Lex,  46,  b. 
\cinaccs,  14,  b. 
^Anipeuser,  15,  a. 
Aciscalus,  112,  b- 
Aclis,  15,  b. 
'Aff/i(i)v,  534,  a. 
icna,  AcTkua,  15,  b. 
Airu»«rJ,  488,  b. 
Akoqv  itaprvficiVt  15,  b. 
'AxcDV,  489,  b. 
*Acone,  15,  b. 
*Acdaitam.  15,  li 
^Ar.ontias,  15,  b. 
*AK6vTioVt  48U,  0. 
*Acorua,  15,  b. 
Acquisitio,  15,  b. 
Acquisitione«  Civiles,  375,  a. 
AcqiiisiiioDes  Naturalen,  375,a. 
'JLKfuinana,  274,  a  ;  313.  a. 
'A«fia7.rii<if,  274,  a  ;  313,  a. 
*Acrnt(:phoium,  15,  b. 
/cruaiita,  16.  a. 
*Acr.Kisi8.  16,  r. 
'Avpit/.ia.a,  62,  a. 
AKiMiXiBut.  16.  a:  916,  b 
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*AKpo^<l«(ov,  449,  a. 
*Acropodinm,  16,  a. 
Acropolis,  1027,  a. 
*Acroetichis,  16,  a. 
* A^KpoordXtovt  16,  a. 
*A.Kp9<rT6iitov%  449,  a. 
Acroterium,  16,  a ;  842,  a. 
*AKpoOiviov,  16,  b. 
Acta  Diuma,  16,  b. 
Acta  Senatus,  16,  b. 
*Acte,  16,  b. 
'A/rria,  16,  b. 
Actio,  16,  b. 

"     Albi  Corrupti,  42,  a. 

''     Aqua  Fluviae  Arcends, 
76,  a. 

"     Arbitnuia,  17,  b. 

"     BouaFidei,  17,  b. 

*'     Bonorum  Vi  Raptorum, 
164,  b  ;  464,  a. 

"     Certi,  Incerti,  234,  a. 

"     Civilis,  17.  b. 

Commodati,  998,  b. 
Communi      Dividundo, 
298,  b. 

"     Confcasoria,  302.  b. 

**     Damni  Injuria  Dati,  337, 
a. 

'<     Dejecti  EfTusive,  343,  a ; 
1049,  b. 

**     Depensi,  542,  a. 

**     Depqsiti,  350,  a. 

"     Directa,  17,  b. 

"     Do  Dolo  Malo,  326,  a. 

"     Emtiot  Veuditi,403,a. 

**     Exercitoria,  425,  a. 

**     Ad  Exhjbeudum,  425,  a. 

"     Extraordinaria,  17,  b. 

"     Familia       Erciscuuds, 
430,  b. 

•*     Fictitia,  17,  b. 

"     Fidnciaria.  443,  a. 

*'     Finium      Reguudorum, 
444  a. 

"     Furti*463,  b. 

*'     Honoraria,  17,  b. 

**     Ilvpothecaria,  776,  h. 

'*     In'anis,  17,  b. 

'*     Injuriarum,      539,     b  ; 
1040.  b. 

'*     In8tit'.rja,540,  b. 

**     Inaiitutoria,  542,  a. 

•*     Inutilia,  17,  b. 

"     Jadicati,  554,  a. 

**     Quod  Jussu,  562,  b. 

"     Legis  Aquiliir,  337,  a. 

"     Locoti  et  CunducJi,  595, 
a. 

«*     Mandati,612,  b. 

"     Mixta,  17,  b. 

"     Motui,05],a. 

"     Negativa.  302,  b. 

"     Negatoria.  302,  b. 

"     Nogotiorum   Gcstorum, 
655,  a. 

"     Noxalis,666,b. 

"     Ordinaria,  17,  b. 

"     De  Pauperie.  748.  a. 

"     De  Peculio,  88C,  a. 

"     Perpetoa,  18,  a. 

"     Persecutoria,  17,  b. 

"     Pignoraticia,  776,  b. 

"     PcanalJs,  17,  b. 

"     Popularis,  1050.  a. 

"     Prajodiciali?,  804,  a. 

"     Pratoria,  17,  j. 

"     Prosecutoria,  17,  b. 

"     Publiciana  in  Rem,  823, 
b. 

"     Quanti  Minorii,  829,  b. 

"     Rationibus     Disirahen- 
dis,  1030.  a. 

"     De  Reccpto.  832.  a. 

"     RedLibitnria  832,  b. 

"     Rei  TTxori.e  or  Dirtis,  380. 


Actio  Resclseoria,  542,  a. 

*'     Restitutona,  542,  a. 

"     RutiUana,  842,  b. 

"     Sepulchri  Violati,  462, 
a :  1049,  b. 

"     Senriana,  776,  b. 

"     Pro  Socio,  902,  b. 

"     Strict!  Juris,  17,  b 

**     Temporalis,  18,  a. 

"     Tributoria,  884,  a. 

"     TutelA,  1030,  a. 

*'     Verso  in  Rem,  884,  a. 

"     Utilis,17,b. 

"     Vulgaris,  17,  b. 
Actor,  20,  a. 
Actors,  505,  b. 
Actuana  Naves,  891,  a. 
Actuarii,  30,  b. 
Actus,  20,  b;  1041.  b. 

**     Quadratus,  20,  b. 

"     Scrvitus,  679,  a. 
Acus.  30,  b. 
Adamas,  1059,  b. 
*Adamas,  31,  a. 
*Adarkes,  21,  b. 
Adcrescen<li  Jure,  409,  b 
Addico,  559,  b. 
Addicti,  656,  b. 
Addictio,  559,  b. 
"A^^i^  "AfMiis,  21,  b. 
•'A^cia,2J,b. 
*A.hX<Pt6ovij  495,  a. 
'AdfA0ds,  495,  a. 
Ademrtio,  575,  a. 
Adfincs,  30,  b. 
Adfinitas,  30,  b. 
Adgnati.  277,  a. 
Adgnatio,  277,  a. 
*Adianton,  21,  b. 
*AiiK(ai  irpdf  rdv  6tJno»  vpj^^, 

21,  b. 
Aditio  Ilrreditatis,  50O,  b. 
Adjudicatiu,  19,  b. 
Adlccti,2l,b. 
Adleotor,  21,  b. 
Admissionales,  22,  a. 
Adolescentes,  537,  b. 
*A6iavia,  22,  a. 
^Adonis,  82,  a. 
Adoption  (Greek),  22,  a. 
Adoption  (Roman),  23,  b. 
Adoratio,  23,  a. 
Adrogatio,  22,  b. 
Adacripti  Glebe,  886,  a. 
Adscriptitii,  80],a. 
Adacriptiri,  12,  b. 
Adscrtor,  115,  b. 
Adsesaor,  115,  b. 
Adsttpolatio,  673,  a. 
Adstipulator,  541,  b  ;  673,  a. 
Adulterium,  23,  b. 
Advenaris,  24,  a. 
AdTersarius,  20,  a. 
Adulti,  537,  b. 
*A^^rei,  94,  a. 
AdTocatus,  24,  a. 
"Aiurov,  958,  b. 
Adytum,  95S,  b. 
JEada,  39,  b. 
^butia  Lex,  17,  a ;  389,  b ; 

581,  a.       ^ 
.£des,455,a;  515,  b,  957,  b. 
^diles,  34,  b. 
.£ditui,  36,  a. 
iEditimi,  26,  a. 
.Sditumi,  26,  a. 
*A«don,  36,  a. 
^gis,  26,  a. 
♦iEgyptilla,  27,  b. 
*A«^fa,  I34,b. 
'Ae/(r(ro(,  818,  a. 
iGlia  Lex,  581,  a. 
.£lia  Sentia  Lex,  97,  b;  616,  a. 
jGtnilia  Lex,  581,  a. 

"      Babia  Ux,  46,  b  ;  581, 
b ;  582,  b. 


£milia  Lepidi  Lex,  034,  b 
"      Scauri  Lex,  934,  b. 
.Sncstorcs,  28,  a. 
.£nei  Narami.  29,  b. 
^olij^lc,  28,  a. 
^ra,  88,  a. 
JErarii,  38,  a. 

"      Pnefecti,  28,  b. 
'*      Tribuni,  28,  b;  996,1 
JErarium,  28,  b 

"         Militare,  28,  b. 
"         SanctJus,  28,  b 
*'  ^      Sanctum,  28,  b 
JErei  Nummi,  29,  b. 
jEruscatores,  29,  a. 
JEs,  29,  a. 

•»  (Money),  29,  b. 

"  ^ginoticum,  177,  a 

"  Alienum,  29,  b. 

**  Circuffiforaneum,  SO,  » 

"   Corinthiacum,  176,  b. 

"  Deliacom,  177,  a. 

"  Equestre,  30,  a ;  415,1 

"  Grave,  39,  b,  110,  b 

*'  llonleariom   or  }*r-i  ar 
urn,  SO,  a;  4*(,^ 

"  Militare,  28,  e. 

"  Manuariuro,  30,  » 

"  Uxorium,  1070,  a. 
*^sculu8.  SO,  a. 
.Sstira  Feria,  437,  a. 
^symnetes,  41,  a. 
*A«tttes.  30,  b. 
*Aetoe,  30.  b. 
'Arrets,  433,  b. 
'A/ritf^ia,  433,  b. 
'Afxoon,  37,  b. 
AfRnes,  30,  b. 
AflTmit&s,  30,  b. 
'AyaXiia,  914,  a  ;  916,  |r 
Mgalochon,  31,  a. 
'Aya/tiov  ypnA^^  618,  \ 
*Agaracnn,  31,  a. 
Agaso,  31,  a. 
*Agas8eus,  31,  a. 
^AyaOocpyoit  31,  a, 
^AytXdffTotj  SI,  a. 
•AycAa'nyy,  31,  a. 
*AyAi7,  SI,  a. 
Agema,  SI,  a. 
'Aycutpylov  diictfy  31,  b. 
Ager,  35,  a  ;  798,  b. 

"    Arcifiualis,  39,  a. 

"    Arcifinius,  39,  a. 

"    Assignatus,  35,  b. 

**    Concessus,  35,  b. 

"    Decumanus,  38,  a 

"    Effatus,  769,  b. 

"    Emphyteusia,  38,  a. 

*'    Emphyteuticarius,  88,  « 
401,  a. 

"    Limitatns,  35,  ^  ;  3S,  I 

**    Occupatorius,  35,  b 

«    Privatus,  S4,h 

"    Publicus,  34  ;  798.  b 

**    Quastorios,  35,  b. 

**    Religiosus,  84,  b. 

*"    Sacer,34,b. 

**    Sanctas,  31,  b. 

"    Seripturarms,  859,b. 

"    VectigaUs,  38,  a  ,  401  a 
*Ager»*on,  31,  b. 
*Ayi^,/,  816,  b. 
*Ayirr^a,  316,  b. 
Agger,  31,  b. 
Agitator,  256,  a. 
'Ay Wa,  246,  b. 
Agmen,  39,  a. 

'«      Pilatum.  33,  a. 
"      Quadratum,89  a 
Agnati,  377,  a  ;  499,  a 
Agnatio,  377.  a. 
ARnomen,  661,  a. 
*Agno»,  33,  a. 
Agon:il«?a.  850,  a. 
Agonal  id,  32,  b. 
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l^nenaes,  8M),  i. 

igouium.  32,  b 

kyiovu/xflu  33,  a. 

A}'uyef ,  358,  a. 

"       ar/fU7roi,32,b;082,a. 
"       TitirtToi,  32,  b ;  982,  a. 

kytaviiniLi  119,  a. 

Aywvo^/jcai,  33,  a. 

Ax(dvoO/ra(,  33,  a. 

Ayo/>if,  33,  a. 

Ayopu  vAz/Oovffa,  33,  t ;  301  |b. 
Agoranomi,  33,  *: 
Agrania,  33  ^ 
*Aypa0<ov  y/>a0^,  33,  b. 
'Axpa0Of  vd/<oi,  063,  a. 
'Ayp((0ov  /(crdXAov  ypd^fti  S3, 

b. 
Agrarin  Leges,  33,  b. 
Agraulia,  3s,  a. 
'Ayp/rai,  38,  a. 
AgTJania,  38,  a. 
Agrimflnsures,  88,  a. 
^Agrimonia,  39,  a. 
'  Kypaiina^  39,  a. 
'Agriophyllou,  30,  a. 
Agronomi,  39,  a. 
*Agrofitis,  39,  a. 
'Ayporipas  Qvcta,  39,  b. 
'Aypuirv/j,  39,  b. 
'Ayvpiidi,  395,  b. 
'Ayvprat,  39,  b. 
Ahcnalores,  28,  a. 
AhUcta,  39,  b. 
AidvTCia,  39,  b. 
Am*/J,  488,  b. 
AAxi^o^ooi,  488,  b. 
AUia(  6tKtj,  40,  a. 
'AicAov,  AixAov,  40.  b. 
♦Aigeirw,  3D,  bt 
Ai^iKopc?;,  1003,  a. 
'Aigilops,  40,  a. 
AiYtvtjT&v  iopTf]y  40,  b. 
Aiyioxofj  26,  a. 
*Aigipyro8,  40,  a. 
Alyii.  26,  a. 
*AigithaIo8,  40,  a. 
*Aigothelas,  40,  a. 

Aigolios,  40,  a. 

Aig}-pio«,  40,  a. 
'Ailuums,  40,  b. 
*Aiinatit08,  40,  b. 
*  A  f^off^ovf,  41,  a. 
klviyiiara^  040,  a. 
*\ira,4I,a. 

A<ot';«vqrf7(,  41,  a  ;  33,  a. 

Aiiiioa  or  '£uipa,  41,  a. 
*Aitbuia,  40,  b. 
♦AJx,  40,  b. 
Ala,  42,  a. 
Alabaster,  41,  b. 
Alaba8tra,41,  b. 
Alabastri,  41,b. 
Alobastrites,  41,  b. 
'▲Aaia,  42,  a. 
Alarii,  42,  a. 
*Alauda,  42,  a. 
Albarium  Opv«,  736,  a. 
Albogalerus,  43,  a. 
Allium,  42,  a. 

"      Dccurionum,  42,  a 
"      Judicum,  553,  b. 
"      SenatorujD,  42,  a. 
Albas  Galerua,  42,  a. 
'AXxaOota,  42,  a. 
*Alce,  42,  a. 
*Alcea,  42,  a. 
*Alcibiadium,  42,  a. 
Alea,  42,  b. 
Aleator,  42,  b. 
*Alectur,  43,  a. 
Aleo,  42,  b. 

* A\tK7pvofiavTtiat  43,  a. 
* \\tKTflvovQnaxia^  43,  a 
'AXcicrpvdvwv  ay^Vf  43,  a. 
'AA</irraf,  44,  a. 
'AAe<irr//piov,  44,  a. 
'AX^ris,  41,  a. 
*Alga,  43,  a. 
AUca,  43,  a. 

'AAtfta  or  'AA(A(os  rpo^  ^,  43,  b. 
Alimentiirii  Pueh  et  Puellc, 

43,  b. 
Alio  Die,  126,  a. 
AliilK,  44,  a. 
*Alisna,  44,  a. 
'AAXof,  167,  b. 
*Alliuin,  44,  a. 

illuvio,  44,  b. 
'Aluos,  41.  b. 
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Ak&Oy  45,  a. 

AAoyiov  ypa<p^,  45,  a 
*Aloe,  44,  b. 
*AIopccias,  45,  a. 
*Alopecis,  45,  a 

"AlopecuruB,  45,  a. 

*AA0ea/£oiai,  378,  b. 

*Alpheate8, 45,  a. 

*AlBine.  45,  a. 

Altar,  76,  b. 

Altare,  76,  b. 

*Altercun,  45,  a. 

Altius  nea  Tollendi  Servito*, 

878,  \ 
*Alum,  45,  a. 
"AXvois*  224,  b. 
Aluta,  190,  a. 
'AAvrat,  45,  b ;  683,  a. 
'AAi;rdpx>7f>  683,  a. 
'Alypon,  45,  a. 
*Alys8oo,  45,  a. 
Amanuensis,  45,  b. 
*Amaiacus,  45,  b. 
*  Amaranth  OS,  45,  b. 
^Afiapvvdta,  45,  b 
^AnapvaiQt  45,  b. 
Ambarvalia,  46,  a  ;  109,  a. 
Ambassadors,  575,  b. 
Ambitus,  46,  a. 
'A/i^Xwffcwf  ypa<p^,  46,  b. 
^An6p6ctaj  4i,  a. 
Ambrosia,  47,  a. 
Ambulationes.  511,  a. 
Ambarbiale,  47,  a. 
Amburbjum,  47,  a* 
"A/iji,  154.  a. 
*AniKiov  itKn,  47,  a. 
Amentum,  4v,  a. 
*AmethystU8,  47,  b. 
*Amia,  46,  a. 
*Amianthu8,  49,  a. 
Amiantus,  1 1 1 ,  a. 
Amicire,  48,  a. 
Amictus,  48,  a. 
Amita,  277,  b. 
'A/i/ia,  48,  a  ;  763,  b. 
*Ammi,  48,  a. 
*Ammodytes,  48,  b. 
'Ammoniacum,  48,  b. 
*A/ireytfv]7,  48,  a. 
*Ampeliti8,  48,  b. 
*Ampeloprasum,  48,  b. 
*Amomum,  48,  b. 
*An<fnapdtat  48,  b. 
'An^iSArjOTpov,  837,  a. 
'Afi^tKiwy,  200,  a. 
Amphiciyons,  48,  b. 
'A|i0iir(;ireXXoi'  AiiraSf  51,  ft 
*Aft(tnSta,  95,  b. 
*An4fiiovXos,  881,  a. 
^A/iiptSfiCfttaf  51,  a. 
Amphimalla,  951,  b. 
*An<ptofiiciai  51,  b. 
'A)i<^0(um(,  643,a. 
*A/i0(0opct)f,  54,  a. 
"A^^iiTirof,  350,  a. 
*An<ptKp6cTv\ost  290,  a. 
*An(l>inpvuvot  vijcS}  51,  b. 
*Amphi8btena,  51,  a. 
'A/101 0^4 n7<r(f,  495,  b. 
^AfiipiaTOnoSt  58,  a. 
AmpbitapiB,  951,  b. 
'A/i0i0<lXa/iof,  515,  a. 
Amphitheatrum,  51,  b. 
'A/i0(i>/io<r/a,  51,  b. 
Amphora,  54,  a ;  889,  b ;  lOM, 

a. 
'A^^oprtlf,  54,  a. 
'Afi4>u>TiScy,  823,  b  ;  894,  a. 
AmpIiatio,55],  a. 
Ampulla,  54,  b. 
Ampullarins,  54,  b. 
"Anirvl,  54,  b, 
'A/iirvxrri^p,  54,  b. 
Amuletum,  55,  a. 
*Amygdalu8,  55,  b. 
**Au(i)uov,  55,  b. 
*Aya6dTiK,  350,  a. 
'AvaSaSixoit  514,  a. 
*Ava6o\c7(t  ^28,  a. 
'AvaSoXt^s,  56,  a. 
*AvaicaXt;irT<7^a,  620,  b. 
'AvtiKcia,  56,  a. 
'AvdKfiov,  56,  a. 
^AvoKtifitvaf  376,  a. 
*AvaKtv/)ttaTaj  484,  b. 
*AvaicXi7r//pia,  56,  a. 
'AvaxXivovdXtj^  724,  b 
'AvdicXiin-pov,  572,  a. 
*Av<iJco/^<df},  56.  a. 


*AvrfKpfffif,  56,  a. 
'Avdirro^ov,  958,  b. 
'Ava6tKtaf  73,  a. 
*Anagallis.  56,  b. 
'Avayvwpiatf,  995,  a. 
AnagBostv,  16,  a. 
^Avayuy^S  Hmji  56,  b 
'Ayaywyia,  56,  b. 
^AvayKatovt  213,  a. 
^Anagyris,  56,  b. 
*Av66opovt  1 14,  b 
*Avdpl>vfftSt  67,  a. 
*Ana8,  57,  a. 
'AvaB^ftaraf  376,  a. 
Anatocismus,  547,  a. 
*Avavuaxfov  ypa^^t  57,  a. 
*Ava(,  140,  a. 
*Avalay6ptia^  57,  a. 
*Anazulis,  57,  a. 
*Avaivpliei,  171,  a. 
'AyvjffTtia,  49S,  b;  495,  a. 
Anchor,  58.  a. 
*Anchusa,  57,  a. 
Ancile,  57,  a. 
Accilla,  538,  b. 
'AyKoiva,  894,  a. 
Ancora,  58,  a. 
'Ay<n$Xi7.  60,  b ;  317,  b. 
AndabatK,  476,  b. 
'Ai-fpairo^ie/iov  ypa0^,  58,  b. 
*Av6paT:66wv  Slicriy  58,  b. 
*Andraphnzi8,  58,  b. 
'Andrachne,  58,  b. 
'Av«^pe7a,941,a. 
'Ai^piAf,  016,  b. 
'Ai^poycwvca,  58,  b. 
^Anurrxlamas,  58,  tf. 
*Av6n(tXrl^lla,  50,  a. 
*Av6ooXft\l/tov,  59,  a. 
*Aiulnn«mon,  59,  'i. 
'^Andnwaccs.  59,  >. 
'Avi^pwver,  514,  b 
^Avipuvlrigj  514,  a. 
*Attemnne,  59.  -x. 
♦Anolhum,  59,  a. 
*Avc\bta6ovi^  495,  a 
*Avcyfi6Sf  495,  a. 
'Avcvdvvoi,  423,  a. 
^AyyoB/iicri,  533,  b. 
♦Anguilla,  59,  b. 
Augustus  Clavus,  265,  a. 
Animadvcrsio,  Censoria,  664,  a. 
*Anisttm,  59,  b. 
Annales,  59,  b. 

'*       Maximi,  59,  a. 

"       Pontificum,  59,  a. 
Annalis,  Lex,  25,  b. 
Annona,  60,  a. 
Annuli  Aurei  Jus.  839,  b. 
Annulorum  Jus,  839,  b. 
Annul  us,  839,  a. 
Annus,  190,  191. 
•Avoioy,  976,  a. 
*Anunis,  60,  a. 
'AvoirXotf  94,  a. 
Anqnina,  894,  a. 
Anquisitio,  60,  b ;  552,  b. 
Ansa,  60,  b ;  439,  b. 
*Auser,  60,  b. 
^Antaceua,  61,  a. 
Anta,  60,  b. 
Anteambulonea,  61,  a. 
Antecessores,  61 ,  b. 
Antecoena,  275,  a. 
Antecursores,  61,  b. 
Ant6fixa,61,b. 
Antemeridianum  Tempus,  369, 

a. 
Antenna,  69,  a. 
Antepagme»ta,  69,  b. 
Antepilani,  103,  b. 
Anteaig&ani,  62,  b. 
Antostari,  18,  b. 
^Anthemis,  62,  b. 
*Anthemam,  62,  b. 
*AnthericQ8,  63,  b. 
'Av^AT^^pia,  63,  a. 
»AvOean>pxo.  364,  b. 
'Av^ean/ptiuv,  190,  a. 
^Anthias,  63,  a. 
*Antho8,  63,  a. 
^Anthrax,  63,  a. 
*Anthracion,  63,  a. 
*Anthrene,  63,  &. 
♦Anlhyllia,  63,  a. 
*AvdvK(anoclat  354,  b  ;  359,  a. 
Antia  Lex,  934,  b. 
Anti»,291,b. 
•Avrix«pororin,  239,  a. 
Anlichf  eais,  775,  b. 


A»r(3oe((,  A3,  a 

*AvTtypa^^y  64,  .t. 

'Ayrtypo^u?,  64,  b ;  4r9  b 

*AvTtUiiif  354.  b. 

*AvTiv6ttat  64.  b. 

*Antipatbe8,  64,  u. 

Antiquarii,  591,  a. 

*Aniiniiinon,  64.  b. 

'AvriffrfitxTff,  t9I,  a. 

Autlia^  64,  b. 

Antonis  Legrv,  98t    i 

'Ayrwuocia.  65,  b. 

"AyrvJ,  65,  b. 

Annl,534.a. 

'Aw966rrn(,  IdS,  b 

•Aop,  478,  a. 

'ArrfycXoi,  66,  a. 

'Airaywy/;,  66,  a. 

*Apa!nne,  C6,  b. 

♦Apate,  66,  b. 

'Arar^ffr^;   roh  cifpTk  ifaff 
66,  b. 

'AirarLvpia,  66,  b. 

Apaturia,  6iB,  a. 

'AratrXta,  620,  b. 

'ArauXiffrnp^a,  620,  b 

'AireXcoOcpia,  569,  a. 

'AireXctfdrpo^.  589.  a. 

^ AvtvittVTtvfi6f^  776,  h 

Aperta  NaTia,  68,  a 

'A0cra/,  989,  a. 

*A^cr^p(a  dpyava,  968,  b 

Apex,  67,  a. 

Mphace,  67.  b. 

♦Apharoe,  67,  b. 

''A^HiStTtti,  316,  b. 

'AActrif,  909,  b. 

'A^crpi  fiftfpaty  67,  b 

♦Aphia,  67,  b. 

'A<^j7pi>/ia,  916,  b 

'AAXaarov,  69,  a. 

* Af  opfifK  itf^h  68,  a. 

Aphmctus,  68,  a. 

*A^po6icttt,  68,  a. 

^Apiastellum,  (^  h. 

*A piaster,  Gd,  b 

*Apion,  68,  b. 

*Apio8,  68,  b. 

♦Apis,  68,  b. 

'Anium,  68,  b. 

Aplustre,  69,  a. 

'AxogdOpa,  176,  a. 

*Airoin^pii^(,  69,  b ;  499. ! 

*AvoxtipoTovttv,  81,  I*. 

'Airox£iporoyi'a,  939  ^ 

*Apocynon.  69,  b. 

Apodectc,  70,  a. 

'Awi^fto^,  928,  b. 

Apodyterinm,  147,  a. 

*Axoypa^//,  70,  a. 

'Aroicia,  284,  a. 

"AroiKoi,  266,  a. 

'AtoX^toi,  427,  b. 

'AroXc/i/'Mif  £t  ny,  70,  k 

'AroXcy/fo/,  10,  b. 

ApoHinares  Ludi,  600,  a 

'AsvXXwvid,  70,  b. 

'Aro/iay^aXia,  344,  a 

'Anw/foa/a,  71.  a. 

'Avor^fi^-ewf  ^iVi;,  71,  a 

'A«4^iwi(,  71,  a. 

'Air^9K,  7l,a. 

'Airoiopif,  71,  a. 

Apopnoreta,  71,  a. 

'Aro^^cf  iltitnh  "!« > 

♦Aporrhatdea,  7 1,  a. 

*At6^^itiy  777,  a. 

'Ari{^^rra,7J,a. 

*Aroaraoiov  iiaj,  71.  K 

*AroffroXxK,7l,  b. 

^AiToraxtcu&s,  1034,  b 

Apotheca,71,b. 

Apotheosis  71,  b. 

'Aroniigi',  639,  a. 

'Airorifuyfra.  379,  b,  «Jf,a 

'Arorc^rai,  639,  a 

Appantores,  72,  b. 

Appellatio  (Greek),  72  L 

Appellatio  (Roroag),  73,  h. 

Applicationis  Jda,  1S7,  a 

Aprilia,  191,  a. 

*Airaoo7aaiov  Yfof^,  H  *^ 

*AV^i.  839.  b. 

Apuleia  Lex,  541,  b. 

**       AgTiria  L«,  *l.  ^ 
"       FninieBtari4l«i9^» 

b. 
•*      Maje«uiisLti.«S.^ 

*Apus,  74.  a. 

iqua  Caiuca,  91VL  k 
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Aqua  Dnctiu,  74  ,  81V,  a 
Aqaa  Cactus  Servitus,  870,  a. 
Aqua  »>  Ignis  Intanlictio,  137, 

a. 
AquaHanstoi  Seiritus,  879,  a. 
Aqua  Pluvia  ArcendK  Actio, 

76,  a. 
Aqntrii,  70,  a. 
Aqaoduct,  U  ;  SIO,  a. 
Aqnila,  896,  b 
*Aqalla,  76,  b. 
Aquilia  Lex,  337,  a. 
Aqoiljfer,  896,  h. 
An,  76,  b. 
'Atmb'ca,  78,  b. 
•AnduK»,  78,  b. 
*ArachidB«,  79,  a. 
*Aracu8,  79,  a. 
\ipaitfffrvXof,  300,  b. 
*ApdT€ta,  79,  a. 
Aratrum,  79,  a. 
Arbiter.  550,  b. 
Arbiter  Bibendi,  030,  b. 
Arbitha,  450,  a. 
Arbitraria  Actio,  17,  a. 
Arbitrator,  352,  b. 
Arbitriuin,  551,  b. 
'AdSuXn,  758,  a. 
'AoSmAi'j.  758.  a. 
Aronscula,  781,  a. 
*Arbutum,  80,  b. 
^Arbutus,  81,  a. 
Area,  81,  a. 
Arcera,  81,  a. 
Aroh,  85,  a  ;  450,  b. 
\^(>Xalp€a^al^  81,  b. 
'  ApxtjYirrji,  414,  a. 

Archera,  848,  a. 

Archiater,  81,  b. 

Archimoffirus,  275,  b. 

Archiinimaa,  459.  b  ;  638,  a. 

Architcclura  (vid.  Amphiihea- 
trum,  Aqtite  Ductus,  Areas, 
Basilica,  Bath,  House,  Tem- 
plura,  &c.). 

'ApxiriKrtavt  972,  b. 

' AJoxtTcXmnS*  822.  a. 

Ao.xiWwpof,  345,  b  ;  973,  a, 

%.rc]uum,  045,  a. 

.Archivum,  945,  a. 

Archon,  82,  h 
Apx(ai*  82,  b. 
Apxbivi/f,  84,  b  '  95d  a. 

\rciliaiua  Aj^er,  39,  a. 

ANT-ilay  172.  b. 

Apirrcieiv,  172,  b. 
ApKToi,  172,  b. 

'Aietos,  81,  b. 

ircus,  85,  a. 

\rcus  Tnumphalis,  85,  b. 

Arvus,  86,  a. 
Apicvf,  836,  b. 
Ap^iiAtoy,  87,  a. 

'Ap^ii'iov,  87,  a. 

*Ardea,  87,  a. 

'AoiioSnpa,  449,  a  ;  847,  a. 

"Ap^if,  847,  a. 

Area,  87,  a  ;  455,  a. 

Areiopagtts,  87,  b. 

Arena,  51,  b  ;  52,  b. 

ArcUilogi,  90,  a. 

'Apyoifij,  1003,  a. 

Argei,  00,  a. 

*Argeiuofte,  90,  a. 

Argentarii,  90,  b. 

Argentum,  90,  b. 

*Argentam  ViTum,  01,  b. 

Apyiai  YPatP^f  01,  b. 

'Argilla,  92,  a. 

*Argitis,  92,  a. 

•Argyritis,  92,»a. 
Apyvftioo  dtKij,  92,  a. 

'  KpYvpoKoneiovt  92,  a  ,■  641  b. 
\f^vpanot66ff  91,  a. 
KpyvpiTtSt  91,  b 

* Hpyvyjjvr/Tot,  881.  & 
Ap>ipof,  00,  I. 

Arg>Taspidcs,  02, .:.. 

*Aria.  92,  a. 

'Apttiivcta,  92,  a. 

Aries,  92,  b. 

*Arion,  93,  a. 

*AriMrum,  93,  a. 

*\ristolochia,  93,  a. 

'Aoiorov,  342,  b  ;  343,  b. 

Atrraa,  Armatiira,  93,  b. 

\rinnriain,  95,  b. 

Iriiiamentanum,  95,  b. 
Arnieuiaruin  Malum,  95,  b 


'Armenium,  05,  b. 
Armidoctores,  95,  b. 
Armilla,  05,  b. 
Armilustrium,  97,  a. 
*Armoracia,  97,  a. 
Armour,  93,  a. 
Arms,  03,  b. 
Armj  (Greek),  07,  a. 
Arnij  (Roman),  102. 
^Arnabo,  107,  a. 
*Amoglos808,  107,  n. 
Aromatites,  1054,  a. 
*Aron,  107,  a. 
*ApoTpovj  70,  b. 
'Apovpa,  100,  a  ;  763,  b. 
Arquatus,  107,  a. 
Arquites,  848,  a. 
Ana,  Arrabo,  or  Arrha,  Arrha- 

bo,  107,  b. 
;A^^»^4pta,107,a. 
'A/T^^pot,  106,  a. 
Arrogatio,  82,  b. 
Arrows,  847,  a. 
*'ApatvtKiv,  108,  a. 
Aitaba,  108,  b. 
*Apreutcta,  108,  b. 
Artena,  106,  b. 
'Apuacit6i,  729,  b. 
*ApTi^v,  729,  b. 
'Aproirot^S,  780,  a. 
'AproTTuXat,  344,  b. 
*ApT0TtiaXi6tSy  344,  b ;  780,  b. 
Artopta,  780,  b. 
Artopticii,  780,  b. 
*Apr6otts,  1053,  a. 
Arvales  Fratres,  100,  a. 
Arundo,  847,  b  ;  040,  b. 
Arura,  100,  a. 
Aruspices,  488,  a. 
'Apuraiva,  509,  a. 
As,  110,  a. 
Asamenta,  640,  b. 
'Aadfuvdoit  143,  b. 
*Asaruui,  111,  a. 
Asliestos,  111, a. 
^Asbestos,  II.,  Ill,  b. 
*Aacalabotes,  l]l,b. 
^Aaxdvpii,  572,  b. 
*Ascaris,  112,  a. 
'AoKiivXriSi  081 ,  a. 
Ascia,  112.  a. 
♦Ascion,  112,  b. 
*Asclopias,  1 12.  b. 
'AorAnrifia,  118,  b. 
'Affico/.  1053,  a. 
'Ao-irtuXia,  113,  a. 
♦Ascvron,  1 12,  b. 
^Acdtlai  yoa'Pn,  1 13,  a. 
Asian-.hjB,  113,  b. 
'AffiXXa,  114,  a. 
*Asilus,  114,  b. 
*Aspalathu8, 114,  b. 
*Aspalax,  115,  a. 
'Asparagus,  1 15,  a. 
*Asphodelu8,  115,  a. 
'Affirr^ctov,  60,  a. 
*AoTtt6iaKfit  60,  a. 
'AffiriV,  868,  a. 
*Aspis,  115,  a. 
*AamcTaiy  04,  a. 
*AspIenium,  115,  b. 
Assa,  150,  a. 
*Assius  Lapis,  116,  a. 
Assamenta,  849,  b. 
Assarius,  111,  a. 
Assentatores,  733.  a. 
Asaeres  Falcati,  489,  b. 
Asseres  Lecticarii,  571,  a. 
Assertor,  115,  b. 
Assessor  or  Adsessor,  115,  b. 
Assiduitas,  46,  a. 
*Astacus,  116,  a. 
*Aster,  116,  a. 
*Aster  Atticus,  116,  a. 
*Asteria,116.  b. 
'Affrprf«i7, 407,  b. 
'AoTprfyoAof,  040,  a. 
Aslragalus,  116,  b. 
Aarpareiai  ypa^/^t  117,  a. 
-Astrios,  116,  b. 
"AoTwXop,  890,  a. 
*Astur,  117,  a. 
*Asturco,  117,  a. 
Astynoini,  117,  a. 
'AffuXia,  117,  a. 
Asylum,  117,  a. 
Atavia,  277,  b. 
Atavus,  277,  b 
'Ar/X«a,  118,  a. 
Atellanc  Fabula,  118,  a. 


Aternia  Tarpeia  Lex,  561,  b. 
AthenKum,  119,  a. 
*Alherina,  119,  a. 
I  Athletsi,  119,  b. 
'A0Xo0^rai,  33,  a  ;  783,  tt. 
AtiaLex,  561,b. 
Atilia  Lex,  557,  b  ;  1089,  a. 
'Ari^ia,  180,  b ;  536,  a. 
'Ariiiof,  181,  a  ;  536,  a. 
Atima  Lex,  581,  b. 
Atlantes,  181,  a. 
Atnepoe,  877,  b. 
Atneptis,  877,  b. 
"Arpajcrot,  4(S4,  b. 
*Atmctylis,  181,  a. 
Atramentuin,  181,  b. 
Atrium,  122,  b  ;  516, ': 
*Attagen,  183,  b. 
*Attelebua,  183,  b 
'At«/j,  123,  »> 
Atticurges.  184,  a. 
Auctio,  134.  a. 
Auction  (sale),  184,  a. 
Auctor,  184,  b. 
Auctores  Fieri,  184,  b. 
Auctoramentum,  157,  a ,  4' 5,  b. 
Auctorati,  475,  b. 
Auctoritas,  125,  a  ;  871,  a. 
Auditorium,  185,  b  ;  817,  b. 
*Avellana  Nux,  185,  b. 
Aufidia  Lex,  46,  b. 
*Augites,  185,  b. 
Augur,  185,  b 

Auguraculum.  130,  b ;  957,  b. 
Angurale,  130,  b. 
Augiiratoriuro,  130,b. 
Augurium,  360,  b. 
Augustales  Ludi,  187,  a. 
i.ugustales  (priests),  127,  b. 
Augustalia,  127,  a. 
Augustus,  196,  b 
Avia,  277,  b. 
Aula,  677,  b. 
Aulxum,  898,  b. 
AiXai'a,  1036,  a. 
AhX^,  122,  b  ;  514,  b. 
AvXeios  <9vpa,  514,  b. 
AifXriTfiiiti,  082,  a. 
AiXuiila,  826,  a. 
*Aulopias.  128,  a. 
AiX<if,  128,  a  ;  981,  a. 
Aurelia  Lex,  553,  a ;  998,  h 
Atires,  79,  b. 
Aureus,  129,  a. 
Aurichalcum,  177,  ^ 
AurigB,  856,  a. 
Aurum,  188,  a. 
Aurum  Coronarium,  189,  b. 
Aunim  Lustrale,  130,  a. 
Auspicium,  130,  a. 
*Austerulis,  131,  a. 
*Autacbates,  131,  a. 
Authentica,  666,  a. 
Authepsa,  131,  a. 
AlronoXtaf  Ypa^/jf  131,  a. 
Autouomi,  131,  a. 
AvTortXfii  iiKTit  73,  a ;  359,  b. 
ATulsio,  303,  b. 
Arus,  877,  b. 
Auxilia,  904.  a. 
Auxiliares,  004,  a. 
Auxiliarii,  004,  a. 
Axamenia,  840,  b. 
Axe,  861.  b. 
»A5cV;;,861,b. 
Axis,  331,  a. 
Axle,  331.  a. 
'Aiwv,  331,  a. 
'Alovcst  131,  b. 

B. 
Babylonicum,  131,  b 
Bacca,64],b. 
*Bacca,  131,  b. 
Bacchanalia,  365,  b. 
Bakers,  780.  a. 
Bdicrpov,  133,  a. 
Baculus,  132,  a. 
BoKTripia,  133.  a  ;  1014,  a. 
BftbiaLex,  581,b. 
Bcbia  Emilia  Lex,  46,  b ;  588, 

b. 
Bail  (Greek),  404,  a. 
Bail  (Roman),  18,  b. 
^Balnna,  132,  b. 
BaXayrf>'pa,  793,  b. 
BaXavtloVi  143,  a ;  598,  a 
BaXavrvf.  598,  b. 
BaXavoSoKn*  793,  b. 
BJXavo;,  I38,b;  793,  b 


BtiXdvnoVf  626,  a 
.  *Balanus.  133,  b. 

Balatro,  132,  b. 

BoX^iV.  S6H.  a  ,  90;  I 

Baldric,  133,  a. 

•Balerus,  138,  b. 

Balines,  143,  a. 

Balineum,  143,  a. 

Balista,  Ballista,  068,  b 

Bafistarii,  989,  a. 

Ball  (game  at),  446, ':    "V    \ 

BaXXtanoli  789.  a. 

*Ballote,  132,  b. 

BalneiB,  143,  a. 

Balnearium,  143,  a 

Balnoator,  145,  a ;  147,  a 

Balneum,  143,  a. 

*Balsamum,  133,  a. 

Baltearius,  134,  a. 

Baltens,  133,  a. 

*Bambacion,  134,  b. 

Bankers,  90,  b ;  634,  a. 

Banishment  (Greek),  134,  b 

Banishment  (Roman),  136,  a 

Baphium,  137,  a. 

^Baptes,  138,  a. 

Baptisterium,  148,  a. 

BdpaBpovt  887,  b. 

Barathrum,  133,  b. 

Barba,  138.  a. 

Barber,  139,  b. 

Bdp6tTov,  130,  a 

BdpStTOi,  130,  a. 

Banlocucullas,  325,  b 

*Basaltes,  139,  a. 

BacavieraL  140,  a. 

*Basanitc8  Lapis,  139,  *» 

Bdoavoiy  139.  b. 

BaaKavia^  431,  b. 

Bascauda,  140,  a. 

Basket,  140,  a. 

Baai'Xeia,  140,  a. 

BaciXtvi,  83,  b  ;  140,  a. 

Basilica  (building),  140,  b. 

Basilica  (legal  work),  14S,  h 

*Basiliscus,  148,  b. 

BaelXiaca^  83,  b;  365,  a 

Bastema,  148,  b. 

Bar^p,  009,  b. 

Baths,  143.  a ;  59S,  a. 

BatUlus,  154,  a. 

*Batis,  154,  b. 

*Batos,  154,  b. 

*Batnichinm,  154,  b. 

*Batrachus,  154,  b. 

Baxa  or  Baxea,  154,  b 

*Bdella,  155,  a. 

-*BdcUium,  155,  a. 

Beard,  138,  a. 

BtSaiwtvai  d/ici;,  155,  b. 

*Bechion,  150,  a  ;  157, 1 

Beds,  573,  a ;  990,  a. 

Beer,  833,  b. 

Bell.  063,  b. 

Bellaria,  375,  b. 

BoUicrepa  Saltatio,  852,  b 

Bellows,  449,  a. 

*Belone,  1^6,  a. 

BiX6vri,  20,  b. 

BeXovif,  20,  b. 

BnXd;.  524,  b. 

Belt,  133,  a. 

Bi)Aia.  384,  a;  763,  b. 

Btviiitia^  156  a. 

Beneficjam  Amtinendi,  iW 

Beneficiari  is.  l56.  a. 

Beneficium,  156,  a. 

Benignitas,  46.  a. 

*Berberi,  156.  b. 

*B«rricocca,  156,  b. 

*Beryllus,  156,  b. 

Bes,  110,b;591,a. 

Bessis,  591,  a. 

Bestiarii,  157,  a. 

*Beta,  157,  a. 

*BeUonica,  157,  a. 

Bia/«y  itiat,  157,  b. 

Bibasis,  157,  b. 

BiSXiov^  587,  b. 

Bibliopola,  158.  a. 

Bibliotheca,  158,  a. 

B?«oj,  159j  a. 

Bidens,  632.  a. 

Bidontal,  159,  a 

Bidiici,  159,  b 

Bidiuioi,  159,  b. 

Biga  or  Bigs,  159,  t 

Bigatus,  159.  b 

B«^,  86,  a. 
;  Bipalium,  715,  b. 
U07 
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j|ipeani»  601,  b 

Biremis,  100,  a ;  890,  b 

Birrus,  160.  a. 

Bitelliam,  608,  b. 

'Biion,  160,  a. 

Ri v-::ilii  Annua,  196,  ■ 

Bia^itum,  195,  b 

Pissoxtus,  196,  a. 

B\*.  (nf  hones),  452,  a. 

^Biiumon,  160,  b. 

liXa6/ii  iiitr,t  161,  a. 

'Ulntta,  161,  a. 

BXavTiit  853,  b. 

BAaiina,  853,  b. 

"Blonnaa,  161,  b. 

■Bleton,  161,  b. 

*Boa,  161,b. 

•Boca,  103,  b. 

Boi/dpdfica,  161,  b. 

Boi/jpo/ituv,  190,  a. 

Bowiarch,  161,  b. 

BcBotiau  Conatitution,  161,  b. 

*Bottoe,  162,  b. 

honardoxvcoiy  161,  b. 

*BollJoi,  162,  b. 

BpX/f,  223,  b. 

BtaXoKoitlat  832,  a. 

BoftSvXtoiy  l^Va* 

BoiDbycinam,  875,  b. 

•Bombylius,  16S,  a. 

Bombyz,  875,  b. 

Bw^tff ,  76,  b. 

Bona,  163,  a. 

Bona  Caduca,  164,  a. 

Bona  Fidet,  164,  b. 

Bona  Rapta,  164,  b  ;  464,  a. 

Bona  Vacantia,  165,  a. 

'Bona^us,  166,  b. 

Bonorum  Cessio,  165,  a. 

Bonoram  Collalio,  165,  b. 

Bonorum  Emtio  et  Emtor,  165, 

b. 
Bunonim  Pouessto,  165,  b. 
Bonorum  Vi  Raptorum  Actio, 

164,  b;  464,  a. 
B<x)ks,  587,  b. 
Bookseller,  158,  a. 
B  )o:s,  310,  b. 
n,u)r,u,  167,  b. 

n )  itJCf/oi  or  Bopcaff/4if,  167,  b. 
M]i<s,  166,  b. 
♦B'.»'J»a,  166,  b. 
*  H«is  Marinus,  167,  a. 
•Bostiychitaa,  166,  b. 
B6oTpvxoi^  291,  b. 
BoTavonavTcia,  370,  a. 
Bouomry,  545,  b  ;  548,  a. 
Botulus,  167,  b. 
BoSai,  31,  a. 
BoiAiJ,  168,  a. 
hov\evacu)s  yp:t^^,  171.  a. 
BovXcvTt'ipiov,  170,  b 
Bov<p6ifiaf  363,  a. 
Bov0<5vof ,  363,  a. 
Bow,  86,  a. 
Boxini^,  823,  b. 
BpaSelSf  33,  a. 
Bpa6'evTa/i  33,  a. 
BraciB  or  BraccK,  171,  a 
Brachiale,  96,  b. 
Branc hidje,  690,  a. 
Bo-talSttaf  172,  a. 
H'rass,  29,  a. 
*Brassica,  172,  a. 
♦Brathe,  172, J). 
Boavowvia,  172,  b. 
Breakfast,  274,  a ;  312,  b  ;  343, 

a. 
Breviarium,  172,  b. 
Breviarium  Alaricianom,  }''2, 

b. 
Bribery  (Greek),  339,  a. 
Bribary  (Roman),  46,  a. 
Bricks,  567,  b. 
Bridge,  173,  a. 
Bridie,  452,  a. 
*Bmm(>s,  176,  a. 
BaoiTclov^  969,  '>. 
Bronze,  176,  a. 
Brooch,  438,  b. 
•Brucus,  179,  a. 
•B.'von,  179,  a. 
•Bryonia,  179,  b. 
•Bubalis,  179,  b. 
Av6Xoi,  587,  b. 
Buccina,  180.  a. 
Buccinator,  28,  a ;  180,  b. 
Bucco,  119,  n. 
*Buceras,  180,  b. 
^BugiM-sa,  181,  0 
]108 


Bulla,  16.,  a. 
*Bamamroa,  181,  b. 
'Bunias,  181,b. 
*Banion,  181,  b. 
*Buprettis,  181,  b. 
Barial,  456,  a  ;  460,  a. 
Buns,  79,  a ;  79,  b. 
Bvoffosy  183,  b. 
Baslirapi,  182,  a. 
Bastuanc,  182,  a. 
Bustuarii,  182,  a. 
Buatum,  181,  b. 
*Butter,  182,  a. 
*Batyrum,  182,  a 
Buzum,  183,  a. 
«Buxua,  183,  a. 
*Byblas,  163,  b. 
Byaaus,  183,  b. 

C,  K.,  X. 

KaSclpiOf  183,  a. 
*Cacalia,  184,  a. 
KaKtiYofuai  iiiai,  184,  a. 
KaKoXoyfas  SIkij^  184,  b. 
KaKOTixviHiv  iiKtit  184f  b. 
KdKuaii,  184,  b. 
*Cactas,  185,  a. 
*Cadmeia,  185,  b. 
*CaDcabum  Vinum,  186,  a. 
•Ccpa,  186,  b. 
Cstra,  235,  b. 
KaiioKOit  185,  a. 
Kdfios,  54,  b ;  186,  a. 
Caduceator,  186,  a 
Cadaceus,  185,  b 
Caducum,  164,  a 
Cadas,  186,  a. 
Cscilia  Lex  de  Cenaoribus,  581 , 

b. 
Cecilia  Lex  de  Vccligalibus, 

581,  b  ;  794,  b. 
Cscilia  Didia  Lex,  592,  a. 
Cclatura,  179,  a. 
Cnleba,  556,  b. 
Celia  Lex,  943,  b. 
Cnlibatiu,  556,  b. 
Cnrimonia,  843,  a. 
Cvritum  Tabula  186,  b. 
CBsaries,  291,  b. 
KatdSas,  227,  b. 
Kat'av,  456,  b. 
*Calaminthe,  187,  a. 
Calamiatrum,  187,  a. 
KdXanoit  763,  b. 
*KdXanos  'ApunauKdi,  187,  a. 
*KdXafioi  (ppaYnlrriii  187,  a. 
*KdXanoi  avXfjTiKdit  187,  a. 
*KdXanos  h  vaar6i,  187j^a. 
*KdXanos  b  'Iviiicrfj,  187,  a. 
Calamus,  187,  a  ;  847,  b. 
Calantica,  187.  b. 
Calathiscus,  186,  a. 
Calathus,  188,  a. 
Calcar,  188,  b. 
Calcens,  188,  b. 
Calceamen,  188,  b. 
Calceamentum,  188,  b 
Calculator,  190,  a. 
Colculi,  190,  a. 
Calda,  201,  b. 
Caldarium,  149,  a. 
Calenda,  192,  b. 
Calendar  (Greek),  190,  a. 
Calendar  (Roman),  191,  a. 
Calendarium,  197,  a ;  433,  a. 
Cali(]a,201,b. 
*Calidris,  202,  a. 
Caliga,  202,  a. 
Calix,  325,  b. 
KaXXtyiveta,  976,  a. 
KuXAicpeiv,  369,  b. 
KaXXiaraa,  202,  b. 
♦Callyonymus,  202,  b. 
KaXoSd-nis,  454,  a. 
KaX(iN$ia,  894,  a. 
KctXoi,  894.  a. 
Caloaes,  202,  b. 
KaX6irovs,  450,  a. 
KdXui,  842,  a. 
Calpnrnia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  46, 

b. 
Calpumia  Lex  de  Repetundis, 

833,  b. 
Calvatica,  187,b. 
KaXvSa^,  702,  b. 
Calumnia,  203,  a. 
CalumnJB  Judicium,  203,  b. 
CrflumniiB  Jusjurandum,  203,  b. 
KaXwrrpa,  1037,  a. 
Calx,  255,  a 


I  Camara,  203,  b. 
I  KafiaE.468,b. 

*Camelopardali8,  20S,  b 
I  *Camelas,  204,  a. 
I  Camera,  203,  b. 
I  Cameoa,  860,  a. 
I  Camillua,  312,  b ;  625,  a. 

Caminua,  521,  a. 

Kdiuvoii  450,  a. 

•Cammarua,  204,  b. 

Camp,  220,  a. 

Campeatre,  204,  b. 

Campidoctorea,  204,  b. 

JLaftwTiip,  909,  b. 

Campna  Martina,  204,  b. 

Campua  Sceleratus,  205,  a. 

KdvaSos  or  KivvOSoi,  205,  b. 

CanalicolB,  205,  b. 

Canaiis,  205,  b. 

KdvaSftov,  205.  b. 

*Cancamon,  207,  b. 

Cancelli,  254,  b. 

Candela,  206,  a. 

Candelabrum,  206.  a. 

Candidarii,  780,  a. 

Candidati  Principis,  829,  a. 

Candidatua,  46,  a  ;  987,  a. 

Candle,  206,  a. 

Candlestick,  206,  a. 

Kav^vf,  207,  a. 

Kdvtov,  207,  a. 

Canephoraa,  207,  a. 

*Canis,  »07,  b. 

Canistrum,  207,  a. 

•Cannabis.  208,  a. 

Kavwy,  833,  b  ;  955,  a. 

•Cantharis,  208,  b. 

•Cantharus,  II.,  IH.,  206.  b. 

Cantharus,  208,  b. 

KavO^iXia,  378,  b. 

Canthus,  331,  b. 

Canticum,  206,  b. 

CanTassinr,  46,  a. 

Canuleia  Lex,  582,  a. 

KamiXuov,  226,  a. 

K'iirj7Xo(.226,a;  403,  a. 

•Caper,  209,  a. 

•Caphura,  209,  b. 

Capillus,  291,  b. 

Capistrum,  209,  b. 

Capital  (of  columns),  289,  a. 

Capite  Censi,  212,  a  ;  296,  a. 

Capitis  Deminutio,  212,  a. 

Capitis  Minutio,  212,  a. 

Capitoliui,  600,  b. 

Capitoliui  Ludi,  600,  b 

Capitolium,  219,  a. 

♦Capnioa,  210,  b. 

KanvoSdKtjt  515,  b. 

Kairvo/iarrcf'a,  369,  b. 

•Cappana,  211,  a. 

•Capra,211,a. 

•Caprea,  211,  a. 

♦Caprificatio,  211,  a. 

•Capri  ficus,  211,  a. 

Caprona,  291,  b. 

•Capit)a,211,a. 

Capsa,  211,b. 

Capaarii,211,b. 

Capaula,211,  b. 

Captio,  790,  b. 

Capulum,  459,  b  ;  S70  a. 

Capulua,  211,b. 

Caput,  212,  a. 

Caput  Extorum,  212,  • 

Caput  Porcinum,  327    >. 

•Carabus,  212,  b. 

Caracalla,  212,  b. 

•Carbunculua,  213,  c 

Career,  213,  a. 

Carcerea,  254,  a. 

•Carcharias,  213,  b. 

Carchesium,  214,  a. 

^Cnrcinium,  214,  a. 

•Carcinua,  214,  b. 

•Cardamone,  214, 1 

•Cardamomum,  214,  b. 

•Cnrdamum,  215,  a. 

Cardo,  215,  a. 

Canlo,  38,  b. 

•Carduelis,  215,  i 

•Canlaus,  215, 1 

Carenum,  1051,  i 

•Careum,  216,  a 

•Carex,  216,  a. 

•Cans,  216,  a. 

Carmen  Seculare,  609,  b 

Carmeutalia,  216,  a. 

Kapvna,  216.  b. 

Camifex,  217,  a. 


•Canica,  917,  a 
Kopra/a,  SAt,  a. 
Cafpentum,  S17,  a. 
•Carpeaium,  217.  b 
Carpet,  951,  a. 
•Carpinns,  217.  b. 
KaproS  JiV  7.  917,  h 
Carptor,  2:5,  b. 
Carrago,  218,  a 
Carmca,  216,  a 
Carrus,  217,  b 
Kap6a,  218,  a. 
Kapoarif,  218,  a. 
Caryatla,  218,  *. 
♦Caryon,  218,  ^ 
•Caryopbyllon  218  '. 
•Caaia,  918,  b. 
Caaaia  Lex.  589,  a. 
Caasia  Agiana  Lex,  56^  a. 
Casaia  Tatellaha  Lex,  913,  i 
Cassia  Terentia   FrnmeaUnj 

Lex,  582,  a. 
Caasia,  466,  a  ;  836.  b 
•Castanea,  918,  b. 
Castellum  Aqua,  219,  a. 
•Castor,  290,  a. 
Castra,  220,  a. 
Caatrense  Peealium,  743,  •. 
Castrensis  ComDa,311,  a. 
KardeXnuat  804.  b. 
KaTaSXiifULTa,  392,  a. 
Kara^X^riri^,  716,  h. 
KaraxttpoTovia,  239,  a. 
KaraxiHT/iara,  889,  b. 
KaracXiToia,  384,  a. 

KaTayiayiovt  926,  a. 
Cata^rapha,  702,  a. 
Karairv^,  466,  a. 
KardXoyoi,  S23.  a. 
KaraXvaeuts  two  Ai'bov  ]  f  ii4 

223,  b. 
KardXvaii,  226,  a ;  614,  K 
•Catananke,  223,  b. 
Kara-xapaTtipgay  223.  b 
K«rair/Xri7f,  988,  b. 
KaraircXriKj},  988,  b 
Karairiraafii.  1036,  ^ 
Cataphracti,  223,  U 
Catfipirater,  293,  b. 
Catapolta,  988,  h. 
CaUracta,  924,  a. 
'Cataractes,  994,h 
KaratTKOTiK  Jpo^'J.  ^4  • 
Catastfs  886,  a. 
Kanurrpw/iara,  691.  a 
KaTaroftah  968,  a 
Kani/opta,  480,  a. 
Kar^Yopoi,  936.  a. 
Cateia,  924,  h. 
Catella,  224,  b 
Catena,  224,  b. 
Karcxyv^y>  ^8,  b. 
Catervani,  476,  b. 
KdBapctiy  604,  a. 
Cathedra,  225,  a. 
KaOcn}p,  833,  a. 
KmOoSoi,  976,  a. 
Catillus,  639,  b. 
•Catoblepas,  925,  a. 
Karoxevii  520.  a. 
•Catochitts,  225,  b. 
Karwvdjci},  750,  a. 
Karwyaffo^dpoi.  lOOZ,  b 
Ka'roYTpoy,  905.  a. 
Karopirrcfv,  456,  b 
KdrptvoSy  225,  b. 
Cavcdium,  516,  b. 
•Cancalia.  235,  b. 
Cavea,  966.  a- 
Caverr,  227,  a. 
Cavi  Menais,  191^:  183,  ^ 
Caupo,  996,  a ;  832,  a. 
Canpona,  296,  a. 
Causa  Pnibatio,  381,  b ,  *4l  1 
Causia,  926,  b. 
Cauaia,  1050,  b. 
KaDffif,704,  a. 
Kavr«fMov,  243,  b ;  794  > 
Cautio,  927,  a. 
Cautio  Muriana,  297,  a. 
Carum  ^dium,  516,  b. 
KedUs,  227.  Ik 
•Ceblepyns,  927,  It 
Ccdtt  dies.  575,  a.  b. 
•Cedrus,  227,  b. 
Kc«ptr^aXo$,  187,  b. 
Ceilings,  ^590.  b. 
Kcipia,  S72,  a. 
'Co*  ifttrum,  22$,  a. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


;;«l«fefl,  S9^  i. 
('«lenimTr.>>uuu«,99^  m. 

KtXsvoT/fi,  794,  b. 
CelJa,  Si3,  a  ;  958,  b 
Celluiui,  238,  b. 
fell,  373,  a, 
'OsiurhriSt  SJt8,  b. 
'Ceachros,  829,  b. 
Cenotaphium,  228,  b 
CeoMr,  1026,  b. 
Ceniere,  871,  a. 
Censiti,  802,  a. 
Cenaores.  229,  a. 
C«ii«oria  Noca,  064,  b. 
Cenaoa,  229,  b ;  616,  a 
*C«nUurea,  230,  a. 
C«nte8ima,  1035,  b. 
Centeaima  Utune,  M6,  b. 
Centesimatio,  340,  b. 
'Centriscua,  230,  a. 
*Centrite,  230,  a. 
^Uentromyrrhine,  230,  b. 
Centumviri,  230,  b. 
Cent  aria,  231.  b  ;  296,  a. 
Centuriata   Comitia,  295,   b, 

1007,  a. 
Centario,  23l,b. 
Centttsaia,  111,  a. 
^Cepca,  232,  a. 
Kifirata  Ovpa,  515.  b. 
'Cephalaa,  232,  a. 
*Cephen,  232,  b. 
Kiyrof,  510.  b. 
'^Opphos,  233,  U 
Cera,  944,  a  ;  963.  b. 
*Ceracliatea,  232,  b. 
Cere,  704.  a. 
Kepai'a,  02,  a. 
KcfM/uv;,  439,  a. 
Kepdfiiov,  439,  a. 
KipaiJios,  213,  a  :  439,  a :  953,  a. 
Kipas,  63,  a<$  87,  a;  291,  b; 

»8,b. 
^Cerastea,  333,  b. 
•Census,  233,  b. 
*Ceratia.  833,  a. 
Cerata)  Tabulr,  944,  b 
Ktpariov.  1062,  a. 
*Cerauntoii,  233,  a. 
Kcpx/dcf ,  908,  a. 
*Cercis,  333,  a. 
KcpKiV.  055,  a. 
*Cercopithocus,  333,  a 
Cerealia,  233,  a. 
CereTiaia,  233,  a. 
*Cerevi8ia,  233,  li. 
*Cerintha.  234,  a. 
Ccruere  Ilereditatem,  499,  a. 
Kifpoypjipia,  703,  b ;  704,  b. 
Ceritiiia,  334,  a. 
Kcpoixoh  8M,  a. 
Ccrtameii,  119,  b. 
Certi,  Incerti  Artio,  834,  a. 
Ki7pi>Jcnov,  185,  b. 
KripvKiov,  185,  b. 
Ceruchi,  234,  a. 
*Cera8sn,  234,  b. 
*Ceryla8,  234,  b. 
•Ceryx,  234.  b. 
Kfipvi,  234,  b. 
Cessio  Bonoium,  165,  a. 
Ceasio  in  Jure,  557,  b. 
Cestius  Pons,  174,  b. 
Cestruro,  702,  b  ;  704,  b. 
*Cc8lram,  334,  b. 
Cestiu,  334,  b. 
Cetra  or  Cietra,  235,  b. 
Key,  363,  a. 
Chain,  334,  b. 
Xa(ri7,  391,a. 
•Chalhane,  336,  a. 
*Chaleanthu8, 236,  a. 
XaXKiia,  236.  a. 
XdAffcior,  317,  b. 
Chalcidiam,  236,  a. 
'Chalcia,  336,  b. 
XaXxtoUia,  336,  b. 
XaXxicudi,  940,  a. 
*Chalcitia,  337,  a. 
*Chalcophonof,  337,  b. 
'Chalcoa,  337,  a. 
XaXxdf,  39,  a ;  39,  b. 

Chalcoamaragtlus,  33",  b. 
XaXKoui,  30,  a. 
Xa\iv6i,  453,  a. 
*Chalybs,  337,  b. 
*ChaniiBacte,  338,  a. 
*('hani»tlrys,  339,  a. 

<~     nupceraaiiv,  338,  m. 


^Chanualion,  S38,  a. 
*Chamamelon,  338,  b 
'Chamatpitya,  338,  b. 
*Chainelea,  238,  b. 
Xaitciivrit  578,  b. 
Xafttvvtorf  578,  b. 
XdpaKii,  1034,  a. 
*Charadritt8,  338,  b. 
Chariot,  159.  b ;  331,  a ;  490,  b. 
Chanstia,  338,  b. 
Xapdvtot  KXiftaKtSi  909,  a. 
Charta,  588,  a. 
XttpeKfiaYtiav,  615,  a. 
Xeiptiwrif  Xirwv,  340,  b. 
Xtip6Ypa<Pov^  S40,  b  ;  937,  b. 
XupditoKTpov,  844,  a ;  615,  a. 
Cheironomia,  339,  a. 
Xetporovelvt  339,  a. 
Xuporovnntt  81,  b. 
XciporvWa,  339,  a  ;  386,  a. 
XcAiddwa,339,a. 
*Chelidonium,  338,  b. 
*Chelidoa,  838,  b. 
*Chelone,  338,  b. 
XcXwvi7.605,  b;  965,  b. 
X/Ao(.  605,  b. 
XiMU},  839,  a. 
*CkenaIopez,  889,  b. 
Cheniscna,  839,  b. 
*Chenopodiam,  839,  b. 
Xipvt^ov,  339,  b. 
Xiovi^,  339.  b. 
*Chemite8,  840,  a. 
XtifHooraii  495,  a. 
*Cher8ydnis,  340,  a. 
♦Chia  TerriL  840,  a. 
XiXtapxla,  100,  a. 
Chimneys,  515,  b :  581,  a. 
Chiramaxinm,  840,  a. 
Chiridoca,  340,  b. 
Chirographam,  840,  b. 
Chirurgia,  341,  a. 
Chisel,  373,  a. 
XiTtiv,  1033,  b. 

"    'A.intnnaaxaXos,  1084,  a. 

''    Xup«Urdf,  1084,  a. 

"    'Er£poftdcxaXo(,I034,a. 

*•    JlX'^vrdiy  1033,  a. 

**    j:To\t6uT6s,  1034,  a. 
Xirwyia,  844,  a. 
Xfrctfvioy,  1083,  b  ;  1084,  a. 
XtTtavlaKos,  1033,  b ;  1034,  a. 
XttaVf  658,  b. 
*Chium  Manner,  844,  a. 
*Chium  Vinum,  244,  b. 
XXaiya,  561,  a ;  572,  a ;  718,  b. 
XAamov,  718,  b. 
XXaviStov,  718,  b. 
XAaWf,  718,  b. 
XXaviaKiov,  718,  b. 
Chlamys,  244.  b. 
XXiSuiy  291,  b. 
XXiSuvt  95,  b. 
XX6aa,  245,  b. 
XXoiif ,  245,  b. 
•Chloreus,  345,  b. 
*Chloris,  346,  a. 
Xoai,  458,  b. 
Xoav0/,  450,  b. 
X6ts,  364,  b. 
Xoeiif ,  848,  a. 
XotvtKl(,  331,  a. 
Xotvtiy  346,  a. 
Xotplvaif  819,  a. 
*Xofpo(  wvTdntofi  946,  a. 
X(5^a,  457,  a. 
Choragia,  346,  a. 
Choragus,  319,  a. 
Xtapis  OUovvrest  580,  a. 
XuiUw  ^imi,  246,  b. 
Chorua,  846,  b. 
Xodg,  348,  a. 
Xpiovs  Hkij^  948,  a. 
Xpnvfioi,  369,  a. 
XpticfioXoYia^  869,  a. 
X(»i<rr^ovi  687,  b. 
XptiXfiiVt  700,  a. 
achromia,  348,  b. 
XpvmavrjTOh  881,  a. 
Xf>vo6§,  138,  a. 
'Chrysalis,  348,  b. 
*Chry8anthemuai,  348,  b. 
*Chr}-8electnim,  248,  b. 
*Cbryselectrus,  348,  b. 
Chr>-8enduta,  248,  b. 
*Chry8ites,  248,  b. 
♦Chrysitis,  249,  a. 
*Chrysocolla,  249,  a. 
^Chryaocome,  249,  a. 
Ohrysolitbus,  349,  a 


*Chrysomeliim.  949,  a. 
*Chrysopis,  249,  a. 
*Chrysophris,  349,  a. 
^Chrysopraaius  Lapia,  849,  b 
XOdvta,  849,  b. 
Xf$rpa,  350,  a ;  677,  b. 
X^rpot,  364,  b. 
Ki^rtfc,  81,a. 

*  Cicada.  850,  a. 
♦Cici,  350,  b. 
KUtwoi,  891,  b. 
Cidaris,  981,  a. 
Cider,  1054,  b. 
Cilicium,  350,  b. 
Cilliba,  633,  b. 

*  dimes,  350,  b. 
*Cimolia  Terra,  851,  a. 
*Cinara,  851,  a. 
Cincia  Lex,  851,  a. 
Cincinnus,  391.  b. 
Cinctus,  1034,  b. 
Cinctus  Gabinns,  987,  a. 
Cingulam,  1073,  a. 
Cinerariua,  187,  a. 
Cinerea,  400,  a. 
Ciniflo,  187,  a. 
*Cinnabaris,  851,b. 
*Cinnamomum,  858,  a. 
K/wv,888,a.' 

Kiovcsj  457,  b. 

Cippus,  853,  a. 

Ciroenset  Ludi,  855,  b. 

Circinoa,  353,  b. 

Circilorea,  233,  b. 

Circaitorea,  338,  b. 

Circumlitio,  705,  a. 

Circamluvio,  44,  b. 

CiTcamrallation,  1034,  b. 

Circua,  353,  b. 

♦Ciris,  857,  a. 

Cirrus,  891,  b. 

*Cirsiam,  957,  a. 

*Ci8,  957,  a. 

Cisiam,  957,  a. 

♦Cissa,  957,  a. 

*Cissaria,  957,  a. 

*Cisaos,  957,  a. 

Ci8ta,957,a;  901,  a. 

*Ciatha8, 958,  a. 

Cistophorua,  858,  a. 

Cithara,  605,  b. 

KiOapti,  605,  b. 

KiBapt^ta,  826,  a. 

Citiienship  (Greek),  858,  b. 

Citizenship  (Roman),  960.  b. 

♦Citrus,  258,  a. 

Cirica  Corona,  310,  a. 

Civile  Jua,  559,  b. 

CiTilis  Actio,  17,  b. 

Civis,  381,  a. 

Civitas  (Greek),  258,  b. 

Civitaa  (Roman),  360,  b. 

Claadestina  Possessio,  544,  a. 

Clarigatio,  438,  a. 

KAapurac,  316,  b. 

Classes,  396,  a. 

Classica  Corona,  310,  b. 

Clasaicum,  309,  a. 

Clathri,  531,  a. 

Claudia  Lex,  563,  a. 

ClaTarium,  863,  b. 

ClaTis,  262,  a. 

Claostra,  526,  a. 

Clavua,  863,  a. 

ClaTua  Annalia,  863,  b. 

Clartts  Gubemaculi,  363,  b. 

Clavua  Angnstus,  365,  a. 

ClavQS  Latua,  864,  a. 

KAffao9xoc,  959.  a. 

KAa^oDYoi,  959,  a. 

KXtis,  963,  a. 

KXttdpov,  586.  a. 

♦Clematis,  965,  b. 

Clepsydra,  506,  b. 

Clerks  (Athenian),  169,  b ;  479, 

a. 
K>i7povtf/iof,  495,  a. 
KXSipos,  495,  a. 
KXnpovxia,  965,  b. 
KXtipouxoiy  865,  b. 
KAi7ri)pef ,  866,  b. 
Clibanarii,  233,  b. 
KXiSavoi,  450,  a. 
Cliens,  367,  a. 
Cliontcla,  367,  a. 
KXlual  834,  a ;  856,  b ,  969,  b. 
KA/vn.  344,  a  ;  570,  &  ;  573,  a. 
KAiM^fov,  570,  a. 
♦Clinopodiiuu,  866,  a 
Cliiieus,  868,  a 


ClitoUie,  369,  b 
Cloaca,  269,  b. 
Cloacanum,  270,  a. 
Cloacamm  Curatoics,  370,  a 
Clocks,  508,  a. 
ClodiK  Leges,  688,  a 
KXoir9ti  SiKTi  870,  a 
♦Clymenon,  270,  b. 
♦Clupea,  970,  b. 
♦Cleorura,  370,  b. 
KvadeU,  453,  a. 
K^dfoiy  989,  b. 
Ki4)/iai,  S81,b. 
Ki  .7/iic,  676,  b. 
mvlhaXoVf  572,  a. 
♦Cmcas.  370,  b. 
Knife,  337,  a. 

Knights  (Athenian),  83v,  o 
Knj^fau  (Roman),  414,  b. 
♦Cnipologas,  971,  a. 
*Cnipa,971,a. 
Knockers,  596,  b. 
Coa  Vestis,  271,  a. 
C^oactor,  271,a;  1035,  v 
♦Cocalia,  971,  a. 
*C;occum,  871,  b. 
♦Coccygea,  971 ,  b. 
'^Coccvmelea,  971,  b. 
•Coccyx,  971,  b. 
*Coccones,  971,  b. 
•Cobhlea,  971,  b. 
Cochlea,  979,  a. 
Cochlear,  979,  b. 
KoxAMfpfov,  972.  b 
Codex,  878,  b. 
Codex  Gregorianus  and  Uai 

mogenianas,  873,  b. 
Codex  Justinianeos,  373,  a. 
Codex  Theodosianiis,  873,  \x 
Codicilli,  965,  a. 
KtHioVf  572,  a. 
Kc&$wy,  983,  b. 
Kwea,  573,  a. 

Oslia  or  Cclia  Lex,  943,  i.. 
Coemptio,  623,  b. 
Cosna,  974,  a. 
C«enacalnm,  518,  a. 
Comatio,  276,  a. 
Cffinatoria,  276,  a  ;  940,  « 
Coffin,  456,  b  ;  460,  a. 
Cognati,  277,  a. 
Cognatio,  277,  a. 
Cognitor,  10,  a  ;  10,  > 
Cognitoria  Ezreptio,  19,  « 
Cognomen,  661,  a. 
Coheres,  497,  b. 
Cohors,  104,  a. 
KoiAov,  968,  a. 
KoirOvti,  514,  b. 
*Coix,  878,  a. 
KdXaKCi,  733,  a. 
KtaiAaKp^ai ,  950,  b. 
*Ck>lchicam,  878,  a. 
KoXedi,  478,  a. 
Collatio  Bonorum,  165,  b. 
CoUegB,  378,  a  ;  1064,  a. 
Collegetarii,  573,  b. 
CoUegiati,  1064,  a. 
OjUegium,  378,  a ;  1064,  a. 
K6XXrfffts,  178,  a. 
KoXXvStar^t*  30,  a. 
KdXXvSoi,  SO.  a. 
Colobiam,  1034,  a. 
♦Colocasia,  379,  a. 
♦Colocynthe,  379,  b. 
*Colocynthis,  379,  b. 
*Coliaa,  379^b. 
KoAd>i'ai.457,  a. 
Coloni,  801,  a. 
Colonia,  870,  b. 
Colony  (Roman),  979,  b 
Colony  (Greek),  984.  a 
Colorcs,  385,  a. 
Coloasicotera,  987,  a. 
Colossus,  987,  a. 
♦Colotes.  987,  b. 
*Corotttea,987,b. 
K6Xiroit  1083,  b. 
*Coluber,  387,  b. 
♦Columba,  387,  b. 
Colom,  897,  b. 
Colambarinm,  987,  b. 
Colc.-nn.  988,  a. 
Columna.  388,  a. 
Columna  Roatrata,  890,  o 
Colus,  464,  b. 
Coma,  891,  a. 
*Comaroe,  894.  a. 
♦Combretum,  894,  a 
Comba,  748  a. 
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♦Com.!,  294,  a. 

Comedy,  298,  b. 

Cornea,  294,  a. 

Comniissatio,  294,  a. 

Coraitio,  294,  b. 

Comitia    Centuriata,    295,  b; 

1007,  a. 
Comitia  Cariata,  294,  b. 
Comitia  Tributa  294,  b ;  397, 

b ;  1005,  a. 
Coramaatua,  298,  a. 
Comtnendationes    Mortuorum, 

442,  b. 
rommontariensis,  298,  a. 
Coiauientarii    Sacrorum.  791, 

a. 
i.'ommentariam,  296,  a 
Commentariiu,  298,  a. 
Commercium,  261,  a. 
Commissoria  Lei,  298,  a. 
Con'iniasam,  298,  a. 
Commiztio,  303,  a. 
Commodans,  298.  b. 
Commudatarius,  298,  b. 
Commoduti  Actio,  298,  b. 
Commodatum,  298,  b. 
Kofiftdg,  995,  a. 
ComiLuni     Dividando    Actio, 

298,  b. 
Comcmlia,  29S,  b. 
Comedy  (Greek),  299,  a. 
Comedy  (Italian).  300,  a. 
Ku>;i((>^/a,  298,  b. 
KuMOf ,  246,  b ;  298,  b ;  247,  b. 
Compa&B,  252,  b. 
Compeiitatio,  301,  a. 
Comportrndinatio,  550,  b. 
Compereudini  Dies,  362,  b. 
Compitalia,  301,  a. 
Compitalicii  Ludi,  301,  a. 
Competitor,  46,  a. 
Corapluvium,  516.  b. 
Compromiuum,  551,  b. 
Concamcrata  Sudatio,  149,  a. 
Conceptivie  Ferie,  435,  b. 
Concha,  301,  b. 
•Concha.  301,  b. 
'CuDchylium,  301,  b. 
Conciliubulum,  282,  b. 
Couciharii,  116,  a. 
Concio,  1006,  b. 
Concubioa  (Greek),  301,  b. 
Concubina  (Roman),  302,  a. 
Ccncubiuatua,  302,  a. 
Coiulemnatio,  19,  b;  551,  a. 
Condictio,  16,  b. 
Conditivum,  302,  b. 
Conditoriom,  302^  a. 
Conditure,  1053,  b. 
Conductio,  595,  a. 
Conductor,  595,  a. 
KdvdvXoiy  763,  b. 
Condus,  228,  b. 
KiLveioVf  394,  b. 
*Cunciun,  302,  b. 
Confarreatio,  623,  b. 
Cniifeasoria  Actio,  303,  a. 
Confuaio,  303,  a. 
'Conger,  303,  b. 
Congiariam,  303,  b.- 
Congiua,  304,  .-i;  889,  b 
Kowuriif,  736,  a. 
Kovtiroor;,  1002,  b. 
Conjaral  t,  1022,  b. 
Conjuratio,  1022,  b. 
Connubiam,  622,  a,  b. 
Kuvoircov,  304,  a. 
Conopeom,  304,  a. 
*Conops,  304,  a. 
Couquisitores,  304,  a. 
Consanguiuei,  277,  a ;  499,  b. 
Conscnpti,  865,  a. 
(^onaecratio,  72,  a ;  532,  a. 
('onacnsua,  675,  a. 
Conailiarii,  306,  b. 
Consilium,  306,  h. 
Consiatorium.  817,  b. 
Consobnna,  277,  b. 
Conaobrinua,  277,  b. 
Connporaor,  541,  b. 
Cons'.itutionea,  804,  b. 
Conaunlia,  304,  b. 
Consul,  305,  a. 
Consulti,  558,  a. 
ConsuUores,  558,  a. 
Contcstari,  594,  a. 
Contractus,  672,  b  ,  675,  b 
ControversJa,55I,  b. 
«k)Dtuberaale8,  3'HJ,  a. 
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Contubemiuni,  303,  a  ;  306,  a ; 

883,  a. 
Contus,  306,  a ;  803,  h. 
Conventio  in  Manum,  G22,  a ; 

623,  a. 
Conventionea,  675,  a. 
Convent ua,  306,  b;    813,  b; 

814,  a. 
Convicium,  539,  a. 
Convivium,  938.  b  ;  940,  a. 
*Convolvulua,  306,  b. 
*Conus,  307,  a. 

Kdyl  dftval,  396,  a. 
*Conyza,  307,  a. 
Cooka,  344,  b. 
Co-optari,  279,  a. 
Co-optatio,  790,  b. 
KorJvov,  642,  b. 
Ktanri,2ll,h;  893,  a. 
KdiTTttv,  527,  b. 
Cophinua,  307,  a. 
KoiriV,  521,b. 
*Coracinua,  307,  a. 
*Corallium,  307,  a. 
♦CoiaUia,  307,  a. 
*Corax,  307,  b. 
Kdpal,  526,  b. 
Corbicula,  307,  b 
Corbia,  307.  b. 
CorbiUB,  308,  a. 
Corbula,  307,  b. 
*Corchorua,  308,  a. 
Cordnirei  894,  a. 
K6f)5al,  299,  b. 
♦CordyJua,  308,  a. 
*Coriandrum,  308,  a. 
Kopiveia  Kdpn,  503,  a. 
Koptvetitscadah  503,  a 
♦Coria,  308,  b. 

Cornelia  Lex  Agraria,  583,  a. 
•'  deFalais,428,a,b. 

"         de  Injuriis,  539,  a. 
"  Jndiciarin,  553,  a. 

"         Majeatatia,  609,  b. 
"  Nummaria,428,b. 

"  de    ProBcriptione 

et  Proacnptia,  812,  a. 

"         de       Sacerdotiis, 
790,  b. 

"  de  Sicariia  et  Ve> 

neficia,  308,  a. 

'*  Sumtnaria,  934,b. 

**  Teatameiitaria, 

428,  b. 

**  Unciaria,  582,  b. 

Cornelia  Biebia  Lex  de  Ambi- 

tu,  582,  b. 
Cornelia  Fulvia  Lex  de  Ambi« 

tu,  46,  b. 
Corniciues,  28,  a. 
Cornu,  309,  a. 

Comua,  62,  a  ;  588,  b  ;  COO,  b. 
Corona,  309,  b. 

"      Castrensia,  311,  a. 
"      Civica,  310,  a. 
"      Claasica,  310,  b. 
"      Convivialia,  312,  b. 
*'      Etrusca,  313,  a. 
'*      Funebris,  312,  b. 
*'      J<emniscata,  313,  a. 
**      Longa,  313,  a. 
"      Muralia,  311,  a. 
"      Natalitia,  313,  a. 
"      Naralia,  310,  b. 
"      Nuptialia,  313,  a. 
**      Obsidionalia,  309,  b. 
"      Oleagina,  318,  a. 
"      Ovalia,  311,  b. 
"      Pactilia,  313,  a. 
"      Pampinea,  313,  b. 
<*      Plectilia,  313,  a. 
"      Radiata,313,  b. 
"      Rostrata,  310,  b. 
"      $acerdotalis,  313,  b. 
•*      Sepulchralia,  313,  b. 
"      Sutilis,  313,  a. 
*'•      Tonaa,  313,  b. 
•<      Tonsilis,  313,  b. 
"      Torta,313,  a. 
"      Triumphalis.  311,  b. 
"      Vallaris,31l.a. 
Coronarii.  877,  a. 
Koptavfj,  526,  b. 
*Corone,  313,  b. 
Coronnpas,  313,  b. 
Coroniz,  412,  b. 
Corporati,  278.  a  ,  1064,  a. 
Corporatio,  378,  a ;  1061.  a. 
Corpus.  278.  a. 


Corpas  Juria  Civilia,  313,  b. 
Kdfiri,  K6p<ni,  391,  a. 
Correna,  675,  a. 
Corrigia,  47,  a  ;  189,  a. 
*Corruda,  314,  a. 
Cortina,  314,  a. 
Kop66avTts^  314,  b. 
KopvSavrtKdi  314,  b. 
Kopv6avTtcn6fy  314,  b. 
Kulpvjcof,  153,  b. 
K6pvu6oi,  291,  a ;  314,  b. 
Kopvvti,  748,  b. 
Kopv0a/a,  453,  b. 
KSpvi,  466.  a. 
Kckipvnfs,  315,  a. 
Conrua,  314,  b. 
Coryccum,  153,  b. 
^Corylus,  315,  a. 
Corytoa,  315,  a. 
Ku>f,  213,  a. 
CosmotiB,  315,  b. 
Coametea,  483,  a. 
CoametriiB,  315,  b. 
Cosmi,  315,  b. 
Koff/iurpta,  695,  b. 
*Coaayphua,  316,  b. 
*Costum,  316,  b. 
Cotharnua,  316,  b. 
K<Ir(vos,  683,  b. 
*Cotinos,  M7,  a. 
*Cotonium  Malnm,  317,  b. 
KorraSeiovt  317,  b 
KorrdSiov,  317,  b 
KdrraSos,  317,  b 
*Cottu8,  318,  a. 
*Cottyphtts,  318,  a. 
K^rrurtj,  318,  a. 
KorvAij,  318,  b. 
Koroma,  318,  a. 
Cotyla,  318,  b.  . 
♦Cotyledon,  318,  b. 
*KovKio<i>6pov  i^vdpovt  318,  b. 
Couches,  572,  a  ;  570,  a. 
Covmarii,  318,  b. 
CoTinua,  318,  a 
Kovpcwrif,  67,  a. 
Kovp€6(,  138,  b. 
Cowl.  325,  a. 
KpdSSaTOit  5'2,  b. 
KpdSri,  069,  b. 
*Crangon,  318,  b. 
♦Crania,  318,  b. 
Kpdvos,  466,  a. 
Crapula,  1053,  b. 
KoaGxcdov,  565,  a. 
♦Crattegua,  318,  b. 
♦Cratagnuon,  319,  a. 
Kpar/^p,  319,  a. 
Crates,  319.  b. 
Kpcayoo,  487,  b. 
Creditor,  675,  a. 
Kpin6aXay  335,  b. 
KpcoiruAccov,  607,  b 
KpeoiruXtjSt  G07,  b. 
Crepi,  603,  b. 
Crepida,  319,  b. 
Crepidinea,  1043,  a. 
Kpnniit  319,  b. 
Creppi,  603,  b. 
Creta,  355.  a. 
♦Greta,  320,  a. 
Cretan  Conatitntion,  315,  b. 
Cretio  llereditatia,  496,  a. 
♦Crex,  320,  a. 
KplKos,  537,  b ;  533,  a. 
Crimen,  330,  b. 

Crimina  £xcraordinaria»  331,  a. 
♦Crimnna,  330,  a. 
♦Crinanthnmum,  320,  a. 
Crinia,  391,  b. 
Kpcdff,  93.  b. 
♦Crioa,  330,  a. 
Crista,  466,  a. 
Kpcra/,  331,  b. 
Kpcdouavrc/a,  369,  b. 
Kp(d6vAof,391,a. 
Kpoirj},  953,  b. 
♦Crocodilna,  331,  b. 
*KpoK6Su\os  xcpffai<»(t  333,  a. 
*Crucodeilittm,  332,  a. 
Cn)cota,  323,  b. 
♦Crocottaa,  323,  b. 
♦Crocus,  332,  a. 
♦Croinyon,  333,  b. 
Kpivia.  332,  b. 
Crook,  748,  b. 
Crues,  324,  a. 
Kp09aoi,  443,  b. 
Croulistna,  333,  a 
Crotalum,  333.  h 


♦Crolon,  aSi,  A 
KpovuVf  537,  b. 
Kpop/ta,  335,  b. 
KpoviriUa,  i35,  b. 
Crown,  309,  b. 
Cracifix  «n,  3S4,  a 
Kpi/xT^,  323,  a. 
Kpmrrc/a,  323,  a 
Kpoirria,  333,  a. 
KpvrroL  333,  h 
Cnista.  348,  b  ;  39V  i 
Crux,  334,  a. 
Crypta,  334,  a. 
Cryptoporticoa,  334,  a 
*CryBtallas,  334,  b 
KrciVi  748,  a. 
Ktiiiiara,  403,  b 
Cteaibica  MachiT.a,  65,  a 
KvaOoi,  334,  b. 
Cubicularii,  334,  b  ;  604.  a. 
Cubiculum,  325,  a  ;  617,  x 
Kv6taT$»  cis  §tax*ipaft  3tS,  a 
KvHivTirTiipci,  3t5,  a  ;  852,  a 
CiAitoria,  876,  a. 
Cubit,  325.  a. 
Cubitus,  3-25,  a. 
KiSof,  325,  a  ;  959.  b. 
Cubua,  325,  a. 
KurXa,311,b. 
KvKXds,  335.  a. 
Cucullua,  325,  a. 
*Cncnu«:8,  325.  b. 
♦Cucurbita,  325,  b. 
Cudo,  325,  b. 
Culcita,  573,  a. 
Culeua,  385,  b ;  6»,k. 
*Culez,  325,  b. 
KvAfffff,  717,  a. 
Cubna,  335,  h ;  517,  b 
KuXicKfjy  335,  b. 
KuXiffxiov,  335,  b, 
KiiAc^,  325,  b. 
Cullcua,  325,  b. 
Culpa,  336,  a. 
Culpa  Lata,  320.  b. 
Culpa  Levis,  326,  b. 
Culpa  LeTissiira,  325  o. 
Culter,  337,  a. 
Cultrarius,  327.  a. 
K6iJi6aXov,  335,  b. 
KvptStif  335,  a. 
Cunabula,  534,  a. 
Kvv^r,  466,  a. 

KmniYCTtKdp  Sc^irfK*,  1037,  a. 
Cuneus,  327,  b ;  96*1,  a. 
Cuniculus,  337,  b. 
*Cnmculus,  337,  b. 
♦Cunila,  337,  b. 
Cupa,374,a;  1051,  h 
Kva-cAAov,  51,  &. 
'Cupressus,  337,  b- 
Cura  BoBoruffl,  339,  b. 
^    Bonoram  Absenua.329  b 
"    Bonorum  et  Ventns,  S2^ 
b. 

*■    Hereditatia,  339,  h. 
"    lieredituis  Jaoentis.  39 
b. 

**    Monim,6e4,  b. 
Curatela,  338,  b. 
Curator,  338,  a. 
Curatorea,  339,  b. 

**        Alvei   et   Riparn^ 
339,  b. 

*'        Annans,  399,  b. 

"        Aquaram,  75,  b. 

"        Kalen<Uni,339,b 

"       Ladonin,  329,  b. 

**        Openun       Poblica 
rnm,  389,  b. 

"        Regtonna,  329,  b. 

'*       Reipiiblictt«33a,a 

*'        ViaruiD,  1043,  b. 
Kvp&iff/a,  778,  b  -  980,  K 
K6p6ui,  131,  b 
Curia,  330,  a. 
CuriiB,  330,  a. 
Curtaloa,  !KS,  b. 
CnriaU  CimiUa,  394,  b 
Curio,  S30,  a. 

Cnrio  Maximoa,  330,  x ;  TU,  a 
K^pcof,  330,  h. 
♦Curma,  331,  a. 
Caiaores,  331,  a. 
Curaua,  856,  a. 
♦Curnc4,  331,  a. 
Canilea  Magiatfatoa,  007,  b 
Curalja  Sella,  86S,  a. 
Cumculura,  331,  a 
Cnmis,  331.  a 
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^j,  4€8,  b. 

CoModes,  367,  h. 
Cuatos  Urbis,  803,  a. 
KvdijpoiUrii*  7M|  b. 
Cyathus,  334,  b;  880,  b 
Cyclas,  335,  a. 
^^Cycleniintis,  334,  b. 
'Cycnas,  334,  b. 
'Cydouium  Malum,  835,  a. 
Cymba,  335,  a. 
Cymbal,  33S,  b  ;  335,  a. 
Cyinbali»tria,  335,  b. 
OymlMilum,  335,  a. 
*Cycocephali,  335,  b. 
*Cy&ojiijsiiuni,  336,  a. 
*Cynccrambe,  330,  a. 
^CyDomuia,  336,  a. 
*Cynoraiate«,  3S0,  a. 
*Cynorhodon,  338,  a. 
*Cyn08batain,  336,  a. 
'Cynops,  336,  a. 
•Cyperui,  336,  a. 
'*C>pTU8,  336,  a. 
*Cyt  8U8,  336,  a. 

Dactyliothecd,  336,  b. 
*Dacrydion,  337,  a. 
*Dactyli,  337,  a. 
^ifiiwxoiy  396,  a. 
ilaKTvXtov,  839,  a. 
AuKTvXoi  763,  b. 
Dativcn,  624,  a  ;  896,  a. 
AaiSaXn,  336,  b. 
Aati,  945,  a. 
*Damasoniufn,  337,  a 
Aamovpyoi,  347,  a. 
Dam  III  Injuria  Actio,  337,  a. 
Damuuni,  326,  a ;  337,  a. 
Damnum  Inrectum,  337,  b. 
^fioata%  337,  b. 
^avdKijt  337,  b. 
Dancing,  850,  b. 
^vciaixaf  545,  b. 
^Daphne,  337,  b. 
Aa<ltrr,(^ooia^  338,  a. 
Aaipvif^doo:,  338,  a. 
'Daphnuides,  338,  b. 
^dms,  951,  a. 
Dare  Aciiononi,  18,  b. 
AafictKds,  338,  b. 
Uar.cu8.  338,  b. 
"^Dascillus,  339,  a. 
•Dasypus,  339,  a. 
*!>aucus,  33U,  a. 
{\%y,  361,  b. 
Dobittir,  675,  a. 
^txaitipxiat  339,  a. 
t^CKtiColixoi,  339,  a. 
^fK'apxiu^  339,  a. 
^Kiicuos,  339,  a. 
^tKiiaTvXog^  390,  a. 
AtKuT£uciv,  172,  b. 
^itcdrt},  341,  b ;  659,  a ;  957,  a. 
^(.KarriX^yot,  341,  b. 
t^cKuTcvTui,  341,  b. 
Ji^tKOTcvT/jpiov^  341,  b  •  957,  a. 
AcKarwvut,  341,  b. 
December,  191.  a. 
Dccempeda,  339,  b  ;  763,  a. 
Decemviri,  339,  b. 
Decemviri  LegibuB  Scribendia, 

339,  b. 

Decemviri  Litibua  Jndicandi*. 

1046,  b. 
Decemviri    Sacria    Faciundis, 

340,  a. 
Deciinatio,  340,  b. 
Decimatrua,  830,  b. 
Decretum,  340,  b  ;  87],  b. 
DecumK,  340,  b. 
Decumaui,  340,  b. 
Decumidii  Ai^ri,  340,  b. 
Decumatea  Agri,  310,  b. 
Decancis,  591,  a. 
Decuria,  104,  a. 

Decuriie,  470,  b ;  865,  b ;  866,  a. 
DecnriiB  Judicum,  553,  a. 
Decuriales,  1063,  b  ;  1064,  a. 
Decuriati,  1063,  b  ;  1064,  a. 
DecurioncB,   104,  a;    382,  b; 

330,  a;  1063,  a. 
Decurrere,  460,  a. 
Decui«>ria,  174,  a. 
Decussis,  111,  a. 
Dcdicare,  376,  *. 
Dedicatio,  42^,  b ;  532,  b. 
Deditio,  341,b. 
Dcdilicii,  341,b 
Onduntnres,  46,  a 


Defenaores,  SI 6.  b. 
Defrutnm,  1051,  b. 
Aiyy/ia,  452,  b. 
^eiKeXiaral,  Mlj  b. 
Asiy^a,  342,  a. 
Dejectum  EfTuaum,  343,  a. 
Dejecti  Eflfuaive  Actio,  342.  a  ; 

1049,  b. 
AcAi;,  301,  b. 
AcfA/ac  Ypa<P^^  M2,  a. 
AfirydAo/oi,  342,  a. 
^eiryov,  349,  a. 
Anirvo^pof ,  000,  a 
Delator,  345,  a. 
Delia,  345,  a. 
A^XiQi  345,  a. 
Delictum,  320,  b. 
Delphins,  253,  b. 
Delphinia,  345,  a. 
^eXil^ivtat  345,  b. 
^cXfiv,  345,  b. 
'Delphinium,  340,  a. 
*Delphia.  346,  a. 
AeX^/f ,  345,  b. 
Delubrum,  957,  b. 
jltfluiYiaYoit  036,  b. 
Demarchi,  340,  a. 
A^fiaftxot,  346,  a. 
^n/iyopoiy  036,  b. 
Demena,  328,  h ;  320,  a. 
Demenaum.  346,  b  ,*  887,  b. 
Dementia.  320,  a. 
Demetria,  340,  b. 
Deminutio  Capitis,  212,  a. 
AnfttinpaTat  340,  a. 
AtjftiovpYoi,  347,  a. 
Demiurgi,  347,  a. 
Aifiviov,  572,  a- 
/^flfiSKOivoii  394,  b. 
Deroonstralio,  10,  b. 
AttftonoftfTOs,  347,  a. 
^ftoi,  347,  a. 
Ai7/i<{ffio(,  347,  a. 
ArindiTtOif  304,  Ix 
Aniiirai,  348,  a. 
Demus,  347,  a. 
Denarius,  348,  b. 
*Dendrachate8,  340,  b 
^Dendrolibanua,  340,  b 
*Aeyipv<pia  Kpdrtva,  340,  b. 
Denicoloa  Forio:,  435,  a ;  402,  a. 
Dentate,  70,  a ;  70,  b. 
Dentifricium,  340,  b. 
Depensi  Actio,  542,  a. 
Deponens,  349,  b. 
Deportatio  in  Insularo,  130,  b. 
Deportatus,  136,  b. 
Depoaitarius,  349,  b. 
Depositi  Actio,  340,  b. 
Depositor,  340,  b. 
Depositum.  340,  b. 
Aipnay  740,  b. 
Derogare  Lej^em,  580,  a. 
A^^;,  250,  b. 
Desertor,  350,  a. 
Designator,  450,  b. 
Ac(r/io^uAa«rcf ,  394,  b. 
Aea/iu>r/;p(oy,  213,  a. 
AsffS-offiovaDrai,  260,  a. 
Desultor.  350,  a. 
Detestatio  Sacromm,  469,  b. 
A£t;rcpay(i>yi(rr)7f,  505,  b. 
AtVTcp6:TOTftoti  458,  a. 
Devcrsorium,  226,  a. 
Deunz,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Dextans,  110,  b;  501,  x 
Diadema,  350,  b. 
AiaSaT^piat  351,  a. 
AxaYciporovia,  230,  a. 
/^aotKaaiut  351,  a. 
AtaStxaala  rfls  iirixXfipov,  411, 

a. 
AiaS6acti,  3*5,  b  ;  072,  b. 
Diseta,  276,  a ;  518,  b. 
Dictetica,  851,  a. 
A(aypa0eif,  803,  b. 
Maira,  351,  a. 
Atatr^Tai,  853,  b. 
AiatpiTiKiit  351,  a. 
Dialis  Flamcn,  445,  a. 
AtaftapTvpia^  355,  a. 
Ata/iaorfyuxrif,  355,  b. 
Aiavonai,  355,  b ;  072,  b. 
Aia(t>avfl  c^naTtt^  355,  b. 
^atlrii^iaii,  355,  b. 
Diariuni,  346,  b  ;  887  b. 
Aidma^  356,  b. 
AirfoTwXof,  290,  a. 
Diatreta,  1054.  a. 
iiiavXoi,  9(IH.  b .  909.  b 


AiiCw/ia,  030,  b. 
A<a^fa)/4ara,  068,  a. 
AiKaori/piov,  350,  b. 
AiKa9Ttny  357,  a. 
Aiiraffru^v,  357,  a  ;  I0I4  a 
Dice,  050,  b. 
Dice-box,  452,  b. 
AiKtiy  358,  a. 

"    dyeupyioii,  SI,  b 

"    oiViaf ,  40,  a. 

"    lificXioii,  47,  a. 

**    dvavwy^f ,  50,  b. 

*'    a^rfdiMf,  73,  a. 

**    dvjpair<^y,  58,  b. 

"    avoAcr^ws,  70.  b. 

"    iitoiriii^iji(i  71,  a. 

"    ATovraaiovt  71,  b. 

"    air6  <rv;i«(}Acay,  083,  a. 

"    doyvplovy  02,  a. 

'*    alroTtX^i,  78,  a ;  350,  b 

*'    a^op/i^f ,  08,  a. 

"    licSattoctm^  155,  b. 

"    Btaitavi  157,  b. 

"    /iAa6i7$,  161,  a. 

"    /yyil»7f,  404,  b. 

**    cuftfivoit  400,  b. 

"    §iirop»ic/?,403,  a. 

"    /voiWoi;,  404,  b. 

"    ijaywy»)5,  424,  a. 

**    iiatpiacuji^  424,  a 

"    /iouAi7f,  427,  a. 

"    Hirptripapx^itarost  101 1, 

a,  h. 

*•    ^rirpoiri);,  413,  a. 

"    KaKTjYopiaif  184,  a. 

"    KaKoXoyiai,  184,  b. 

"    KaKortxvtQv,  184,  b. 

"    irtfpirov,  217,b;  404.  b. 

"    icAojriK,  270,  a. 

"    AcfTouaprvp/oD,  020,b. 

"    Aoidop/a(,  184,  a. 

"    /<iff0oD,  030,  a. 

"    fitaOticimtilKioVt 038,  b. 

"    oiKib^677,b. 

*«    •^/as,427,a. 

**    iraptucaraB^Krii,  731,  a. 

"    rpoeio-0opaf,  811,  b. 

"    irpoiicrfff,  379,  b. 

«    ff/Tou,900,  b. 

"    XWa,  860,  b. 

*'    evftooXaidtv  or  ovvOifKiav 

jrapa&ictuit  032,  b. 

"    6opaf  d<^avovi  xa2  nc&ij- 

M^ptvrii,  771,  a, 

"    XP^owy»  248,  a. 

"    vwp/ow,  246,  b. 

*'    WtvSoiJiaprvotCiv^  037,  b. 
AiVeAAa,  592,  a  ;  832,  a. 
Aixopfa*  096,  a. 
Dicrota,  160.  a. 
Dictator,  300,  a. 
AtKT^vvia^  301,  b. 
Aijcrvoi',  830,  a. 
Didia  Lex,  934,  a. 
AiipaxMov^  381,  a. 
AiJiocs,  515,  b. 
Dies,  301,  b. 

"    Comitialea,  302,  b. 

*'    Comperendini,  302,  b 

•<    Fasti,  303,  a. 

"    Feriati,  435,  b. 

«*    Festi,  302,  b. 

"    Intercisi,  802,  b. 

"    Ncfaati,  363,  b. 

"    ProBlialca,  302.  b. 

"    Profesti.  362,  b. 

"    Stali,  30a,b. 
Diffarreatio,  371,  a. 
Digesta,  725,  a. 
Digitalia,  013,  a. 
Digitus,  703,  a. 
AiiirdAcM,  308,  a. 
AitrtfAia,  303,  a. 
Dilatoria  Exceptio,  19,  t. 
Diligentia,  320,  b. 
Dimachs,  803,  a. 
Atftdx^h  303,  a. 
Dimacheri,  470,  b. 
Dimensum,  887,  b 
Diminutio  Capitis.  212,  a. 
Dinner,  276,  a  ;  343,  b. 
Aibi«cA(a,972,  b. 
AtuSoXov,  881,  a. 
4(^Acia,  363,  a. 
Axw;io<ria,  65,  b. 
AiovHata,  363,  b. 
Aiovtiaia  Kar  aypovs  or  fttKpdf 

364,  a. 
Aiovt/fffo  h  dortt  or  itn'dXat 

305.  a. 


Dionysia,  303,  b. 
*Aidfa:»^of,  807,  a 
AiQOKoipia^  307,  a. 
A< 09)7/1  CI <i,  370,  a. 
*Diaspyrus,  807,  a 
Dioia,  307,  a. 
Mmipoiy  290,  a. 
A(00/pa,  367,  a. 
Ai^dipm,  588,  a. 
Ai0pof,  333,  a. 
*Diphryges,  807,  a. 
A<VAfl^  718,  a. 
AtirAo<d(ov,  1028,  a. 
AivXoUf  720,  b  ;  1028.  a 
Diploma,  307,  a. 
AiirdActa,  303,  a. 
Airpapot  Ni)<(.  51,  b. 
'Dipaacus,  307,  a. 
'Dipaas,  307,  a. 
Ai'irrvva,  307,  b. 
Diptycha,  307,  b ;  044,  a 
Di recta  Actio,  17,  a 
Diribitores,  367,  b. 
Discessio,  809,  a. 
Discipula,  1040,  a 
A/ffiroi'pa,  308,  a. 
Discinctiis,  1024,  b. 
Discus,  307,  b. 
Dispensatnr,  100,  a. 
DistaflT,  404,  b. 
Dithyrambus,  247,  t). 
Diversurium,  230,  a. 
Dividiculum.  219,  a. 
Divinatio,  368,  b. 
Divinatio  (law  term),  370,  t 
Divisores,  46,  b. 
Divorce  (Greek), 70, b;  622.  • 
Divorce  (Roman),  370,  b 
Divortium,  370,  b. 
Adxava,  371,  a. 
AoKtitaola,  371,  b  ;  400,  r 
Dodrans,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Dogmatici,  371,  a. 
Dolabella.  373,  a. 
Dolabro,  373,  a. 
AoXixoSp6ftoi,  000,  u. 
MXixoiy  908,  b  ;  909,  J. 
Dulium,  374,  a;  1051,  h. 
De  Dolo  Maio  Actio,  326,  a. 
Dolus  Malus,  326,  a. 
Autiidriat  514,  b. 
Dominium,  374,  a. 
Dominua,  376,  a. 
Dominus  Funeris,  459,  h, 
Domitia  Lex,  790,  b. 
Domus,  513,  b 
Dona,  376,  a. 
Donaria,  376,  a. 
Donatio  Mortis  Causa,  877,  h 
Donatio  Propter  Nuptia8,377,i 
Donationes  inter  Virum  et  Ui 

orom,  377,  b. 
Donativum.  303,  b. 
♦Donax,  378,  a. 
Door,  514,  b. 
A«pJ,  749,  b. 
Aupa,  376,  a. 
AopaTiov,  488,  b. 
AoparoOi/«n7,  489,  a. 
♦Dorcas,  378,  a. 
AopiaAwroi,  860,  b. 
Dormitoria,  517,  b. 
AiapoioKlaiYpaj^^,  339.  b 
Awpuiy  ypa<^f!,  339,  b. 
Atapolcvias  ypa^/f,  1071,  a. 
Adpn-cia,  66,  o. 
AopHut  00,  b. 
A^prov,  342,  b. 
Dorauarius,  378,  a. 
Adfiv,  488,  b. 

A<ipii0tfpo(,  488.  b ;  1071,  • 
*Dorycnium,  378,  b. 
Dos  (Greek),  378,  a. 
"    (Roman),  370,  K 
"   Adventicia,  870,  b. 
«    Profecticia,  370,  b. 
**   Reccpticia,  370,  b. 
Doesuanus,  378,  a. 
AuTlvri,  379,  a. 
AovAof ,  880,  b. 
Dowry  (Greek),  870,  b. 
Dowry  (Roman),  S79,  b 
Drachma,  380,  b 
ApaXH'^*  380,  b. 
Draco,  890,  b 
♦Draco,  381,  b. 
Draconarius,  890,  b. 
*Drac(miium,  382,  a. 
Draughts,  Game  of,  500,  v 
Apt-zavt],  428,  b. 

nil 
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nhcpanii,  383,  «. 

^pitavotj  428,  b. 
fj>oiraf.456,  b. 
*i)Tomodaria8,  393,  a 
2  pofudftiftov  finapf  5i  i. 
;pdiios,  lK)0,  b. 
lirum.  1033,  a. 
♦Dryilius,  383,b. 
'Uryocalaptes,  383, 1. 
•IJryoplens,  382,  b. 
'Drypia,  382,  b. 
*Ury»,  383,b. 
Oacenarii,  382,  b. 
I  luceutesima,  382,  b 
Uuella,  1063,  a. 
Duilia  Lex,  582,  b. 
Duilia  Menia  Lez,  583,  b. 
Dulciarii,  780,  a. 
Av/xavarai,  1003,  b. 
Av/iavcf,  1002,  b. 
^vvaartia*  310,  a. 
Duodecim  Scripta,  570,  a. 
Daplicarii,  383,  b. 
Duplicatio,  19,  b. 
UupODdium,  702,  b. 
DupondiuB,  111,  a. 
Dauis,  111,  a. 
Duumviri,  3S3,  a. 
Duumviri  J  uri  Dicundo,  88S,  b. 
Duumvin  Nava^es,  383,  a. 
Duumviri  Perdaellionis,  754,  b. 
Duumviri  Sacrorum,  310,  a. 
Dux,  817,  a. 


Earring,  533,  a. 
Garthonware,  439,  b. 
'Bbenus,  383,  a. 
•fc:««Xi7ff^a,  383,  b ;  474,  a. 
l^KKXrioiaaTiKds  fuaO^S,  385,  a. 
hjcKXriataoTiKdi  nlvalt  348,  a. 
'i^KKXrjTog  lUXii,  933,  b,  n. 
^cIxxAf/roi,  387,  t. 
'EKK0fti6^,  456,  a. 
'KirKt)<A>7/ia.  426,  b. 
"KiCjJoffif,  545,  b. 
'Hxc««.  W8,  a. 
'Echeueis,  383,  a^ 
'V-XtrXrif  79,  a. 
^Exivoft  359,  a. 
*£cbi>im,  383,  b. 
'ErhiQUS.  3S3,  b 
'Echis,  383,  b. 
Kjccxetp/a,  681,  a. 
'E^cyovoit  495,  a. 
Sclectici,  387,  b. 
'EkXoyiU,  392,  b. 
'k^ftayciovt  344,  a. 
'tl  v/iaprup/a,  388,  a 
*clK<popdt  450,  a. 
'Ex^vAAo^opia,  135,  b. 
' ,:Kiiouiv,  33,  a. 
\jKKoieiodaty  32,  a. 
EcuieuB,  418i,  b. 
Kdere  Actionem,  18,  %. 
fcUlictum,  388,  a. 

fdiliciam,    888,   b; 
389,  b. 

•♦        Novum,  388,  b. 

"        Perpetuum,  388,  b  ; 
389,  b. 

'•        Provinciale,  389,  b. 

'*        Repcntiaum,  388,  b. 

"        Theodorici,  390,  a. 

"        Tralatitium,  388,  b. 
Vetus,  388,  b. 
Urbanum,  388,  b. 
tiditor,  475,  b. 
•Eeim,  378,  b. 
i:/«dvcf,  917,  a. 
t  Uoarfi,  390,  a  ;  056,  b. 
\-  iKoaroXdyoif  390,  a. 
Ctprjv,  390,  a. 
EiptaiutvTf,  821,  a. 
Ehdytiv,  390.  b. 
lwVu^u;xrlf,  390,  b. 
l.(a«i;>cA/a,  390,  b. 
lliaiTi^pia,  391,  b. 
El<r(f^ipciv,  392,  a. 
ii.hfPopd,  392,  a. 
I  UnrouiffOMf  22,  a. 
L{<Tffo(i7(n(,  32,  a. 
Liff70«7r(i(,  23,  a. 
'HXaKaTijt  464,  b. 
ISlieothesium,  148,  b  ;  482  a 
*£lai.i,  392,  a. 
*Elaiagiiu8,  393,  a. 
^Elaiomeli,  393,  a. 
'EXa<pitS6Xia,  393,  b. 
EXa0i76oX(wv,  190,  a. 
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*ElaphoU«ua,  S9S,  b. 
*Elaphu8,  393,  b. 
*Elate,  393,  b. 
^Elatine,  393,  b. 
*Electnim,  393,  b. 
Electrum,  177,  a. 
*Eledone,  394,  a. 
*Eletochr7sui,  394,  a 
*Eleiot,  394,  a. 
*£leioMlinoiu  394,  a 
'Glelisphacos,  394,  a. 
*£lephas,  394,  a. 
Eleven,  The,  394,  b. 
Eleusinia,  395,  a. 
'EActiffma,  395,  a 
'EAeu0/pta,  397.  a. 
'£AAi;*£Viov,397,a. 
*CAAfiievi(rra/,  397,  a. 
'EXXdSiov,  533,  b. 
*EAAwria,  397,  b. 
'EAXvxytov,  397,  b. 
Ellychuium,  397,  b 
♦Efmint.  397,  b. 
*Elops,  398,  a. 
''HAos,  263,  a. 
"t.Xvua,  79,  b. 
Emaacipatio,  398,  a. 
Eniansor,  350,  a. 
^H/iap,  361,  b. 
*£/i«d^fa,397,b. 
'L^Sds,  398,  b. 
'rV6are/a,  398,b. 
Emblema,  399,  b. 
'En6Xtifiay  399,  b. 
Embolia,  16,  a. 
'fuSoXovt  892,  a. 
''£^6'oAo;,  892,  a. 
Emeriti,  399,  b. 
Emeritum,  399,  b. 
Emissarium,  399,  b. 
't^Hfitjvoi  ^icai,  400,  b. 
'Efinatanaf  399,  b. 
'f>ff«piico/,  401,a. 
*Empeirum,  400,  b. 
"EfKhpovpoit  400,  b. 
*En^iTcv<fi{t  400,  b. 
Emphyteusis,  400,  b. 
Emphyteuta,  400,  b. 
Emphyteuticariua  Ager,401,iu 
Empirici,  401,  a. 
*tintropiKai  Mxat-,  400,  a. 
^EiAvdpiov,  403,  a. 
'EfinSpiov  danK6v,  403,  a. 
^Efixopiov  ieviK6v,  403,  a. 
Emporium,  403,  a. 
'Elixopoi,  403,  a. 
Emti  et  Venditi  Actio,  403,  a. 
Emtio  fionorum,  165,  b. 
Emtio  et  Venditio,  403,  a. 
^EvaylanaTa^  458,  b. 
"Evara,  458,  b. 
Encaustica,  703,  b;  704,  b. 
^Eyvtipl&iovy  821,  a. 
'Erxoi,  488,  b. 
^EfKiKTiiiiivoit  403,  b. 
'EyKXjifta,  358,  a. 
'EyKTrinoL,  403,  b. 
"EyjcTijfftf,  403,  b. 
'EyKriH-tJcdK,  403,  b. 
"EvUiln,  403,  b. 
Endromis,  404,  a. 
'Evivna,  48,  a ;  1023,  b. 
'EWxwpa.  404,  a. 
^Svdrtffxmiua,  731,  a  ;  935,  a. 
'EvtTii,  438,  b. 
'Eyyw;,  404,  a. 
'Eyywfaii,  619,  b. 
'Eyyv»7$  iiKJ;.  401,  b 
^EyyvOnKtit  533,  b. 
*Enhydrus,  404,  b. 
'Eviavrdf,  190. 
'Evvara,  458,  a. 
*Ev({6tov,  836,  b. 
'Evofiri'ov  d/ffi;,  404,  b. 
'£v<i>/4orfa,  98,  a ;  100,  a. 
"EvoxTpovt  905,  a. 
'Evwrioi',  533,  a. 
Ensigns,  miUtary,  896,  a. 
Ensis,  478,  a. 
Entasis,  4U5,  a. 
"EiTta,  93,  b. 
*Entoma,  405,  b. 
'Kiaprina,  969,  b. 

^EizayycXia,  405,  b. 
*ErdXlct(,  1034,  b. 
'Eff(ffMroi,405,  b. 
'EirauAca,  630,  b. 
*Enetff66tov,  436,  a ;  995,  a. 
*Es^rctov,  169,  a. 


'EirevvaxTal.  406,  a 
'Zvtlditn,  425,  b. 
*E0i|^e/a,  406,  b. 
Ephebeum,  483,  a. 
'i::^i7^of,  406,  a. 
*E<p^Yntris,  406,  b. 
*£phemeroo,  406,  b 
'E^/ffia,  400,  b. 
'EAcais,  73,  b. 
'Ef«ffTp/ff,407,a. 
'E*/rai.  407,  a. 
'E^o-t'iAi,  777,  a. 
'E^fVircioy,  407,  b. 
'E^isTMOK,  407,  b. 
Epbippium,  407,  b. 
Ephort,  406,  a. 
"EAopot,  408,  a. 
>E^v0i},  053,  b. 
"E^upoi,  395,  b. 
EpibahB,  410,  a. 
*c.xi6dTMt  410,  a. 
'ExtSddpa,  176,  a. 
"ExiSSa,  67,  a. 
'Eir{^i7Ma,  48,  a. 
'Eiri^oAi^,  410,  b. 
'EiriYciporovia.  339,  a  ;  336,  b. 
'Eir/ai7po(,  410,  b. 
'Eir/zrAffrpov,  572,  a. 
■ExiKovpot,  1071,  a. 
*ExiSavpia,  396,  a. 
*Exi6iKarov,  341,  b. 
Epidemiurgi,  347,  a. 
'ETri^ixao/a,  411,  a. 
*Ext66auft  411,  b. 
'Eiriya^i'u,  259,  a ;  513,  a. 
•EirtypaAcif,  392,  b. 
^EmXiKToi,  427,  b. 
'EffcAffvrpoy,  598,  b. 
^ExtfieXr/Tatt  411,  b. 

"  rJli  Koivfis  xpoa6' 

Jou,  411,  b;  950,  b. 

"  TO^^Eaxopio»/.\\ , 

b. 

"  rwv/tepcwy'EAi: 

dy,411,b. 

*'  rwy    M^'oinpcVi-, 

411,  b;  421,  b. 

"  rwv  vtiop^tav,  41i, 

a. 

"  TCdy^t;Awy,4.'3  .1. 

<^Epimolis,  412,  a. 
'Eiri/ivAtov,  639,  b. 
*Epiolus,  412,  a. 
*Epipactis,  413,a. 
^Exixopviit  438,  b. 
'Eir/irpo(K9f ,  494,  a. 
Epirhedium,  838,  a. 
*Ej:laKii\pis     ^tv6oftcpflv^.'^k.v, 

627,  b. 
'Eir/fficos-of,  413,  a. 
•EiriViciipof ,  777,  a. 
*Eir((n7fta,  539,  b. 
'E]r{ffi7/<oy,  539,  b. 
*ExloutTpov,  331,  b. 
*Eviaxaffiiip,  526,  b. 
^ExiardTTfSi  4 IS,  a. 
'Erf arar^f  twv  Jif^to'^-  .\ 

ytavt  413,  b. 
'Eirurrrfrjyj  twv  hidrav,  ^. "',  S 
Epistola,  304,  b  ;  693,  b. 
'£iriaToA£vV,  413,  b. 
Epistoinium,  400,  a. 
Epiatylium,  413,  b. 
Epi8ynthetici,413,  b. 
Epitaphium,  460,  b. 
Epithalamiuro,  620,  a  i  625,  b. 
^Exldnititf  457,  b. 
*Epithymon,  413,  a. 
'Eiririfiia,  121,  a. 
'Eir^rt^of ,  259,  b  ;  537,  a. 
'EWrovoi,  572,  a;  894,  a. 
'Eirtrpti^papx^^/tarof  J1V17, 1011, 

a,  b. 
'Extrpox^i  Ypa^^,  413,  a. 
'EirirpoTOf,  413,  a. 
'Evu^cAia,  413,  b. 
'Erti>/f/(,  1033,  b. 
'Eirofi0aA(ov,  368,  b. 
'EirwWa,  956,  b. 
'Emtfw/iof,  413,  b. 
^Exutwiioi  Tuv  fiXtKidvt  413,  b. 
^Exfavvfioi  tUv  0vAu>v,  414,  a. 
'Ex6xrah  395,  b. 
'Eiroirrcta,  396,  a. 
'£irwr/de(,  893,  a. 
Epulones,  414,  a. 
Epulum  Jovia,  414.  a ;  571,  It. 
Equestris  Ordo,  417,  a. 
Equiria,  414.  h. 
Equites,  414,  b. 


Eqnitura  Transvcctao,  41ik  % 

418,  a. 
Equitam  Centorias  Reeogaoi 

cere,  416,  a. 
Eqaaleas,  418,  b. 
*Eqnus,  418,  b. 
Equas  Octdier,  717,  t 
Equas  Pablicos,  418.  n 

•Epayrfpxv.  »»♦  »• 

'£JMvioTaf,419,  a 

'Epavof,  419,  a. 

*Erebinthas,  419.  k 

*Erelria  Terra,  419,  . 

'Epxaffta:  Ttrekyi^i  Jt«  M*!,  %, 

*Epya(rr}vai,  f23,  b ;  9SS,  ^ 

Ergastttlum,  410,  ^ 

*Enca,  419,  b. 

Ericiaa,  420,  a. 

*Erinat,  420.  a. 

*'Epto(P6pov  iiv6po9,4a*  0 

'Enxlms,  430,  a 

Erogatio,  819,  b 

'Epuna,  420.  a. 

'Epwn^fa,  490,  a. 

*E6itfA6pia.  107,  b 

*Erufi,  420,  a. 

*EpvKrJiptu  490,  b. 

*£rvum,  420,  a. 

'Eryngium,  420,  a. 

*£rythrodonam.  490,  a. 

'*Erythropus,430,  b. 

^Erythroninm,  490,  b. 

'E«rxrfpa,77,a;  447,  b 

'Eaxapi'f .  77,  a. 

'Eirtfvrpor.  905,  b 

EsseJa,  420.  b. 

Essedarii,  480,  L. 

Essedum,  480,  v 

'Edupa,  991,  a. 

*EesXoxp6levoi,  51%.  *> 

fRdftds,  287,  b. 

Eva,  697,  a. 

EhacT^t  697,  a. 

Evcpyariat  259,  &. 

Everriator,469,a 

Cvictio,  433,  b. 

Evil  Eye,  431,  b. 

*Eulai,421,a. 

Eb^oXxiSat,  421,  b 

Evraf ,  5S,  b. 

Evv/i,  572,  a. 

Erocati,  423,  b. 

*Eupatoriaui.  431,  '1. 

EhxaTptSaiy  492. «. 

E«0i7ficirc,  369,  b 

Eu09/ita,  369,  b. 

Earipus,  53,  a ;  25S,  % 

EuarvXoi,  S90,  b. 

Ehev6tKia,  350,  a. 

Eifivvn,  422,  a. 

EvBvvoit  423,  a. 

Eir^yof,  1024,b. 

*E(aywyi)f  j/cir,43l.« 

*E(fupcMt#(  iini',  484,  a 

Exauckaraito,  638,  b. 

Exaugaretio,  434,  b. 

Exceptio,  19,  a ;  605,  b. 
Dilatoria,  1»,  a 
"        Cognitrma,  19,  a 
*'        Litis  Dtridus.  19, 
"        Pcremplona,  19.  a. 
"        Rei  Reaidus,  19.  a 

Excubic.  233,  b. 

Excubitorea.  494,  b. 

Executioner,  317,  a. 

Exedre,  153.  b:  514,  b ;  517. . 

'E^i/yiyra/,  434,  b. 

'E^c>TMcOaf ,  404,  b. 

Exercitor  Navis,  495. «. 

Exercitoria  Actio,  495,  a. 

'Ekracrai.  483,  b ;  495,  a 

Exhores,  499,  b. 

Exhibendnm,  Aclio  A«l,  195 

'Eltiiiptoy  435,  b. 

Exodia,  435,  b. 


Exostra,  496.  b. 
^EhacTpaj  496,  b. 
'E^oiiAjt;  oiiPt,  437,  n 
Expediius,  497,  b. 
Exploratores.  905.  a 
Exseqaia,  459,  a. 
Exsiliam,  ISO,  a. 
Exsal,  130,  a. 
Evtispiees,  488.  a. 
Extiapiciura,  488, «. 
Extranei  Ilerad«a,  <9I.  b. 
Exlraonlinani.  497.  h. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


Kxfcrnr,  l€S,  a 
Bxnna.  UOO,  b. 


FalM,  427,  b. 
Fabia  Lex,  780,  U 
Fabh,  438,  a. 
Fnbttla  PaUiata,  300,  b. 
Fabala  Pnetaztata,  300,  b. 
Pabala  Tugata,  300,  b. 
Faetionci  Auriga  rum,  350,  a 
"Fagas,  438,  a. 
Fal«,354,a. 
Falarica,  489,  b. 
7«lcid[ia  Lex,  574,  b. 
Falsarii,  428,  b. 
Falsum,  488,  a. 
Falx,  438,  b. 
Familia,  429,  b ;  867,  a. 
Familia  Emptor,  439,  b ;  430,  a. 
Familie  Erciecunda  Actio,  430, 

b. 
Familiaria,  430,  a. 
Famoei  Libelli,  539,  b ;  587,  a ; 

fi09,b. 
Famulus,  439,  b. 
fan,  444,  b. 
^annia  Lex,  934,  a. 
f  anum,  957,  b. 
'Far,  430,  b. 
Fiirreum,  633,  b. 
Fartor,  430,  b. 
Fns,  433,  a ;  560,  a. 
*FasceIu9,  433,  a. 
PaKes,  431,  a. 
Fascia,  431,  b. 
Fasciniim,  431,  b. 
Pasciula,  431,  b. 
Fa«ti,  433,  a. 

*•    Annales,  433,  b. 

"     Calendares,  433,  a. 

"    Capitolini,  433.  b. 

**    CoiisuIarcs,433,b;  1076. 

*'    Uiea,  863,  a;  433,a. 

'«    Historici,  433,  b. 

"    Sacri,433,a. 
Fastigiuzn..  433,  a. 
Fmuucs,  517,  b. 
Pttvete  Linguis,  369,  b. 
Vai,  434,  a. 
I'*ebruare,  003,  b 
Febniarias.  191,  a;  603,  b. 
Feciales,  437,  b 
♦Fclii,  434,  b. 
»Fel  Terra,  434,  b. 
Felting,  778,  a. 
FcmiaiB,  1030,  b. 
FeminaUa,  435,  a. 
Fe;;cstra,  530,  b. 
Fenus,  546,  b. 
Feraba,  462,  b. 
Fercttlum,  435,  a. 
Ferentani,  104,  a. 
Feretrum,  459,  b ;  570,  a. 
r^ar,435,a. 

'*'     Estiva,  437,  a. 

"     Conceptiva,  435,  b. 

'*     Denicales,  435,  a ;  462,  a. 

"     Imperative,  435,  b. 

**     Latina,  436,  b. 

"     Pnecid«iDeie,  437,  a. 

"     PriTalrij,  435,  a. 

"     Puhlicae,  435.  a. 

'*     Semeutive,  436,  b. 

"     Stall  v«,  435,  b. 

'*     Stulturum,  450,  a. 

"     Vin  Jemiales,  437,  a. 
Ferro  Legrm,  590,  a. 
•Ferula,  437,  a. 
*Ferul]igo,  437,  a. 
Fesccniiiiia,  437,  a. 
Fesii  Difs,  3b3,  b. 
ppstuca,  615,  b. 
Felt;ileH,  437.  b. 
Fibula,  438,  b. 
Fictile,  439,  a. 
Ficitu,  441,  a. 
*Ficu*,  441,  a. 
Pidoicommissarins, 44!,  b. 
f  uleicommiftsarii  Pratorea,443, 

b- 
FideiconimiMum,  441,  b. 
Fidejusror,  .V41,  b. 
Fidepromissor,  541,  b 
Fides,  6J5,  b ;  600,  b 
FidicuUe,  443,  a. 
Fiducia,  443,  a. 
Fiduciaria  Actio,  443,  « 
Fidadariut,  441,  b. 
Figlina,  443,  a. 
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Figulina  An,  489,  a. 

Figulus,  439,  a. 

Pilta,  277,  b. 

Filiafamiliaa,  430,  a. 

Filius,  377,  b. 

FiliusfamiUas,  430,  a ;  741,  b. 

Filamen,  446,  a. 

*Filix,  443,  a. 

Filum,  446,  a. 

Fimbria,  448,  b. 

Finis,  ^80.  a. 

Finium    Regundorum    Actio, 

Fiscales,  476,  b. 
Fiscalis  Prator,  444,  b. 
Fiscus,  444,  a. 
Fiatucatio,  1043,  b. 
Fistula,  219,  b  ;  940,  b. 
Flabellifera,  444,  b. 
Flabellum,  444,  b. 
Flagno,  445,  b. 
Flagrum,  445,  a. 
Flamen,  445,  b. 

"      AugusUlis,  128,  a. 

•*      DiiUis,  445,  b. 

"       Martialis,  44.5,  b. 

**      Quirinalis,  445,  b. 
Flaminia  Lex,  582,  b. 
Flaminica,  446,  b. 
Flammeum,  635,  a. 
Flavia  Agmria  Lex,  583,  b. 
Flexumines,  415,  b. 
Floors  of  Houses,  519,  b. 
Floralia,  447,  a. 
Flamen,  878,  b. 
Flaminis  Recipiendi  or  Immit- 

tendi  Servitus,  878,  b. 
Focale,  447,  b. 
Foculus,  447,  b. 
Focus,  447,  b. 
Foederata  Civitates,  448,  a. 
FoNlerati,  448,  a. 
FoMlus,  448,  a  :  904,  a. 
*FoBnum  Gracum,  448,  b. 
Foenus,  546,  b. 
Funiculus,  448,  b. 
FoUis.  448,  b ;  870,  a. 
Foot  (measure  of  length),  761, 

b. 
Forceia,  449,  a. 
Fores,  535,  b. 
Forfex.  449,  a  ;  337,  b. 
Fori,  253,  b;  893,  a. 
Forma,  449,  b. 
Formella,  449,  b. 
Itjrmula,  18,  b  ;  19,  b. 
Fornacaha,  450,  a. 
Fornacula,  450,  a. 
Fornax,  450,  a. 
Fornix,  450,  b. 
Forty,  The,  450.  li. 
Forum,  451,  a;  813,  b. 
Fossa,  31,  b. 
^Fragum,  453,  a. 
Framea,  489,  b. 
Prater,  377,  b. 
Fratres  Arvales,  109,  a. 
Fraus,  787,  b. 
^Fraxinus,  453,  a. 
Frenom,  453,  a. 
Fresco,  703,  b. 
Frigidarium,  147  ;  148,  a 
Fringe,  443.  b. 
Fntilius,  453,  b. 
Frontalo,  54,  b. 
Fructuaria  Res.  1068,  b. 
Fiuctuarins,  1068,  b. 
Fructos,  1068,  b. 
FrumentarijB  Leges,  583,  b. 
Frumeutarii,  453,  o. 
Fucus,  1063,  a. 
Fuga  Lata,  136,  a. 
Fuga  Libera,  136,  a. 
Fugalia,  833,  b. 
Fugitivarii,  884.  b. 
FuBitivus,  884,  b. 
Fulcra,  573,  a. 
Fuller,  453,  a. 
FuUo,  453,  a. 
FuUonica,  454,  a. 
FuUonicum,  454,  a. 
FnUonium,  454,  a. 
Fumi  Immittendi  Servitus,  878, 

b. 
Funale,  454,  a. 
Funalis  £quua,  833,  b 
Funambulus,  454,  a. 
Funda,  454,  b. 
Fundnni,  448,  b. 
Fnndl  irm  454.b 


Fundus,  448,  a ;  455,  a. 
Funerals.  455,  b. 
Funet,  804,  a. 
*Fangus,  455,  b. 
Funus,  455,  b. 

"      Ind'ctinxm,  459,  a. 

**      Plebeium,  459,  a. 

*«      PnbUeuro,  459,  a. 

**      Taciturn,  459,  a. 

"      Tranalatitium,  4.^9,  a. 
Furca,  463,  a. 
Fureifer,  463,  a. 
Fumaria,  1055,  a. 
Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia  Lex, 

583,  a ;  616,  b. 
Funosus,  328,  b ;  820,  a. 
Furnace,  450,  a. 
Fumus,  450,  a. 
Furor,  329,  a. 
Furti  Actio,  463,  b. 
Furtum,  463,  a. 

"      Conceptum,  463,  b. 

**       Manifestum,  463,  b. 

"      NeoMaair«stam,463, 

'"      ObUtum,  463,  b. 
Fiiscina,  464,  a. 
Fustuarium,  464,  b. 
Fusus,  464,  b. 

o.  r. 

Gabinia  Lex,  943,  a. 
Gabinus  Cinctus,  987,  a. 
Gasum,  465,  b  ;  489,  b. 
*Gagates  Lapis.  465,  b 
Tatadi,  465,  b. 
Gaius,  541,  a. 
*Ga]actites  Lapis,  465,  b. 
♦Gale,  465,  b. 
Galea,  406,  a. 
♦FttArff  *A(rn7piaf,  466,  b. 
*raXt6i  Kvwy,  466,  b. 
*ra\tAi  Xctoi,  466,  b. 
*raXebg  'FdStof,  466,  b. 
Galerus,  293,  a. 
♦Galiopsis,  466,  b. 
♦Galium,  466,  b. 
Galli,  466,  b. 
♦Gallus.  467.  a. 
r<iXta»(,  3l,  a. 
TanriXiaf  468,  a. 
rafii^cuv,  190,  a. 
Gambler,  Gamitig,  42,  b. 
VanSpoii  471,  b. 
Tdftoi,  618,  a. 
TaxxaAiov.  837,  a. 
Ganea,  236,  b. 
Garden,  510.  b. 
Gates  of  Cities,  793,  a. 
Gausapa,  468,  a. 
Gausafte,  468,  a. 
Gausapum,  468,  a. 
FcXiovrtij  1003,  a. 
FcAwroToio/,  733,  a. 
rivciovt  138,  a. 
Gener,  31,  a. 
revhiur  458,  b. 
♦Genista,  467,  a. 
rewHTah  25»,  b ;  1003,  b. 
Hvof,  259,  a;  259,  b;  1003, b. 
Gens,  468,  b. 
'Gentiana,  471,  b. 
Gentiles,  468,  b. 
Gentilitas,  469,  a. 
Gentilitia  Sacra,  469,  b. 
Geniilitium  Jus,  469  a. 
Fcitffctfpof,  471,  b. 

rcipvpi^ttVt  396,  a. 
rcipvptaudit  396,  a. 
rcpatpalt  365,  a. 
^Geranium,  471,  b. 
♦Gei-anos,  472,  a. 
Tipavoii  524,  a. 
rcoavuuXff<if,  534,  a. 
rtpapait  365,  a. 
Germani,  277,  b. 
rtpuvlat  473,  b. 
rcoovala,  473,  b. 
rtfifa,  385,  a. 
Gestatio,  511,b. 
♦Getpium,  475,  a. 
♦Gechyllis,  475,  a. 
♦Geurn,  475,  a. 
♦Gingtdium,  475,  a. 
Gingrus,  081,  a. 
♦Gi.tnus,  475,  a. 
Girdle,  134,  a ;  1073,  a. 
♦Oith,  475,  b. 
Gladiatoriom,  175,  b. 


Gladiatoret,  47ft,  I 
Gladiators,  475,  b. 
♦Gladiolus,  478,  a. 
Gladius,  478.  a. 
Glandes,  455,  a. 
♦Glans,  478,  a. 
Glass,  1058.  a. 
*Glastum,478,  b. 
♦Glaucium,  478,  b. 
♦Glaucus,  478,  b. 
♦Glaux,  478,  b. 
Gleba.  870,  a. 
♦Glechen,  47S,  b. 
FAcDcof,  1051,  a. 
♦Glis,  479,  a. 
Glos,31,a 
rXdcciit  981,  b. 
♦Glottis,  479,  a. 
♦Glycyrrhiza,  479,  a. 
♦Glycynieris,  479,  a 
♦Glycyside,  479,  a 
rAii64,  860,  a. 
FAu^K,  1051,  b. 
♦Gnaphalium,  479,  a 
♦Goaphalus,  479,  a 
Fvofc^,  453,  a. 
Vv^toit  S9,  a. 
rvwuwv,  508,  b ;  66i 
♦Gobius,  479,  a. 
Gold,  138,  a. 
Gomphi,  1043,  a. 
TSu^og,  363,  a. 
Fopyi^pa,  313,  a. 
TtapvT6it  315,  a. 
♦Gossipion,  479,  a. 
Gradus,  53,  a ;  763, 
Gradus  Cognatinnis  .'  77,  b 
Gnecostasis,  913,  a. 
TpannaTciov  X^^iaf  \*k69,  MC 

b ;  348,  a. 
rfiannarcvit  479,  a. 
Grammatophylacium,  94.V  a. 
rpafi;ii»,593,a;  909.  b. 
Gianary,  510,  b. 
rptt^,7,479,b. 
rpa<t>fi  ayaftiovy  618,  a. 

"     iypafiovj  33   b. 

*'     axpo«ov  fisrtf AAov,  33  t 

"     aiiKiai  nodi  Tdv  6Fa^9 

31,  b. 

"     iXovlov,  45,  a. 

"     ittoAutaitai,  46,  b. 

"     avavnaxiovt  57,  a. 

"     SivipaKudiaitouy  58.  b. 

"     iTaT^aaai    nv    d^un 

31,  b;  66,  b. 

**     uvpoaraatovt  74,  a. 

"     dpyiai,  91,  b. 

"     ipxayfii,  487,  b. 

**     dfftSeias,  IIZ,  tu 

"     (iffrparciaf,  117,  a. 

**     ahronoXiai,  131,  a 

"     ^ovXtvaaaSf  171,  a. 

"     6uXias,  343,  a. 

"     ScKaajtou,  339,  b. 

*'     6wpoooKiai,  339,  b. 

"     6<i>po(ev/as,  1071,  a. 

'*     Staputv,  339,  b. 

"     «p^/ioD,  490,  b. 

"     iiTirpoviiSt  430,  a 

**     hatpffotuiSf  503,  a. 

"     UpoavXlaft  504,  a. 

"     KOKoyafiiovi  618,  a. 

'*     ira«c(j»ffcws,  184,  b. 

'*     KaraXvacui  rov  S^iun. 

223,  b. 

"     KaraoKOKfiij  234,  b. 

"     jtAoriJj,  278,  a. 

**     XciKotfavrioVy  577,  * 

"     Aciiroarpar^v,  577,  a. 

"     XctvoToiiov,  117,  a. 

"     fuaOutoibti  Of Kov,  038,  k 

**     Hotxciai^  34,  a. 

"     iOfiianaros     ita^opit 

663,  a. 

"     Itviai,  lOrO,  b. 

"     ^iya/i/ou,  618,  a. 

"     rapayo/ui,  731,  a. 

"     irapavd/iwv,  731,  b. 

**     irapairpcc6«/aj,733,  a. 

"     rapetoypoj^^f.  734.  : 

"     Tpoayuiyci'ifi,  809,  n. 

"     rpo^oa/a$<  Ml,  a. 

**     iijTopiKrjt  638,  a. 

**     avKofavriait  931,  a. 

'*      TOaVIUlTOi   U    9%Q>ofa 

99^,  a. 

**     rvpaw(^o(,  811,    . 

"     66pewc,523,a. 

*«     6Te&iW,533,b 
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"     ^Qooai  Tdv  iknMfbtv 
771,  b.    ■ 
*'     <b6vov^  760,  a,  b. 

"     \ifiv6oKXriTtiai,  620,  a. 
Tfw^iJ,  ypu^iAc/),  699,  b. 
Graphianuni,  924,  b. 
rpa^if,  702,  b. 
Graphium,  924,  b 
Greaves,  676,  b. 
Greg^riaaus  Codex,  272,  h 
Qremium,  2042,  b. 
IWo;.  637,  a ;  940,  a. 
Vfs<'t>QHdxoiy  489,  b. 
rp^ff^o;,  4b9,  b. 
Guberuuculum,  480,  b. 
Gubemator,  480,  b. 
Fi/w,  79,a. 

rvtivaalapxoi^  483,  a. 
Vvuvdaiovy  481,  a. 
Cttuvaaraii  483,  b. 
Cvuvfiatotf  48^,  b. 
rvuvflrat,  94,  a. 
ru/ii/^rfj,  94,  a;  485,  b. 
Vvityoi,  94,  a. 
ru/ivorut^/a,  485,  a. 
CvfivCi,  667,  a. 
rvi'a(«:o«rdo'^oi,  486,  a. 
rvvaiKij>viuSi  514,  a. 
VuvaiKovoiioty  486,  a. 
Gustatiu,  275,  a ;  1054,  b 
Guttus,  151,  a. 
Oymnnsiam,  481,  a. 
Gypiuin,  41,  b. 

11.    Aipiralt. 
Ilabnme,  486,  a. 
llabitiiiio,  878,  a. 
*llcaus,  486,  b. 
*UiBiiiachateB,  486,  b. 
*UiBmadoron,  486,  b. 
^Hematites,  486,  b. 
Hares.  493,  b. 
Hair,  291,  a. 
AAa/,  850,  a. 
♦Halcyon,  480,  b. 
*Haliuietu8,  486,  U 
'AAia,  33,  a. 
•Hahccabum.  486,  b. 
*H:kliinus,  48a,  bi 
*XXii6tjais,  717,  1. 
'▲Awtf,  45, 1. 
•AA,->  ''^l,  b. 
*AAoT»/yio»',  850,  a. 
Hall. -res,  4b7,  a. 
Hama,  154,  a. 
•Aii.i^.i,487,a;  781,  a. 
' Afiui'jzoScit  ''tiit  a. 
Hammers,  610,  a. 
'Ap/ia,  331,  a;  487,  a. 
'Apiidiiain,  487,  a. 
Harinamaxa,  487,  a. 
'Apfco)'//,  709,  a,  b. 
'Ap/ii;»'j«c^,  644,  a. 
lljrmustie,  487,  b. 
lla^fj.,  852,  b. 
'\p-uyT],  487,  b. 
Wp-ayiis  ypaph  487,  b. 
ll.irjiii^'o,  487,  b. 
'ApraffTOi',  488,  a. 
Ilurpastum,  488,  a. 
•Ap.7v,  428.  b. 
Haruspices,  488,  a. 
Haruspicina  Am,  369,  b ,  488,  a. 
liar usj)ici  urn,  369,  b. 
Hasta,  488,  b. 
Hastarium,  490,  a. 
Uastati,  103.  b;  6l3,b. 
*Eicaroft6anav,  190,  a. 
*EKaT6ii6ata,  493,  a. 
^EKardnStj,  493,  a  ;  815,  b. 
'Eicaroffr*/,  752,  b- 
'F.KTrjn6pioiy  751,  a. 
Uectjcj,  490,  a. 
*UeJora,  490,  a. 
'E6ia,  378,  b. 
'E6ii\ta,  893,  a. 
E6oi,  «^.  »>. 
*Hedyosmus,  490,  b. 
^Hcdysarum,  490,  b. 
H}^c/idve;  cvniiopidv,  392,  b 
'Mysuovia  tliKaaTTjoiov,390  b. 
•Hvirropw,  786,  b.  * 
t2A(.TK,492.  a. 
Heii  (Gr3ek),493,b. 
Heir  :Roman),497,  a. 
GfeyiMC  ypaf^.  490,  b 
HaUuiuiii,  490,  b. 
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Helepoii*,  491,  a. 
Ueliiaa,  357,  a. 
Heliocaminufl,  531,  a. 
'HXioTpdvioy,  508,  b. 
*HeIiotropium,  491,  a. 
Hellanodicc,  491,  a ;  68S,  h; 

683,  a. 
'EXXavoS'iKah  491,  a;  682,  b; 

683,  a. 
'EXXavoStKattivt  083,  a. 
«He]leborus,491,a. 
*Helleborene,  491,b. 
Hellenotamia,  491,b. 
»EAAi7vora/i/ai,  491,  b. 
'EAAwrta,  397,  b. 
Helmet,  466,  a. 
*Helmins,  491,  b. 
Helotes,  492,  a. 
^Helzine,  492,  b. 
*Hemaris,  493,  b. 
*Heinerocales,  493,  k 
^Hemerocalis,  493,  b. 
'H/i/pa.361,b. 
*HnepoCavci<rraly  545,  a. 
'HutdivXotiioVt  1023,  a. 
Hemina,  304,  a :  318,  b ;  8S9,  b. 
Heminariain,  304,  a. 
HenUock,  394,  b. 
'Evdaca,  oU  394,  b. 
'Evn  Kai  via,  190,  b. 
'Hv/a,  486,  a. 
'Hv/oxo;,  333,  a. 
Mlepatis,  493,  a. 
*Hepatus,  493,  a. 
Hephaisieia,  565,  b. 
'Exl^tina,  1051,  b. 
Heroclean  Tablet,  556,  a. 
*'Hpa«Ac/a  A/9oj.  493,  a. 
Ilerasa,  493,  a. 
'Hpata,  493,  a. 
Herald,  181,  a. 
Hereditas,  497,  b. 
Heres  (Greek),  493,  b. 
Heres  (Roman),  497,  a. 
HtrmoB,  500,  b  ;  912,  b. 
Hermca,  501,  a. 
•F.p/iai,  500,  b. 
"Fp/iata,  501,  a. 
Ilermatbena,  501,  a. 
Herraeraclte,  501,  a. 
*Hennodactylus,  501,  b. 
HermoEenianus  Codex,  87SI,  b. 
Hermulie,  500,  b. 
'Hpaiov,  457,  b. 
♦licrpyllus,  501,b. 
♦Hesperis,  501,  b. 
'KVn'a,  447,  b. 
'EoTlaaiSy  501,  b. 
'Effneirwp,  501,  b. 
'llra/pai,  502,  a. 
'Fratpi^acw;  ypa/^,  501,  a. 
*ETaipia,  27 o,  a. 
EvpcT(ia%  587,  b. 
Hexaphoron,  571,  a. 
'K^aaruAoi*,  290,  a. 
Hexeres,  891,  b. 
"l^puffif,  958,  a. 
'IfOtfKiov,  63,  a. 
*11  lerakion,  503,  b. 
*Hierax,  503,  b. 
'Ifof lov,  845,  a,  b. 
*Ilierubotane,  503,  b. 
'IcpddovAoi,  503,  a. 
'Itpoypa/i/iareif,  49,  b. 
'I«po/*avrc/a,  369,  b. 
'Icpofirivia,  681,  a. 
Hieromnemones,  49,  b ;  503,  b. 
'Icpdv,  958,  a. 

Hieronica  Lex,  563,  a ;  813,  b. 
Hieronicae,  120,  a. 
*lepo<ftdvTiji^  395,  b. 
'Upoitotoi,  504,  a. 
'Icpoo-iroTr/a,  369,  b. 
*lq)oavXtaf  ypa<l>^f  504,  a. 
Hilaria,  504,  a. 
'lAaporpaycu^ia,  994,  b. 
'llidvTCi,  234,  b  ;  894,  a. 
'l/iciiTf  J  rvKTtKot,  234,  b. 
^Hiniantopous,  504,  b. 
'l/irtn'tliioi',  717,  b. 
'ludriov,  717,  b. 
Hin^e,  215,  n. 
*llipparchus,  504,  b. 
'lirvapfioarqit  9i.  b. 
*llipj>elaphus,  504,  b. 
*  Hippocampus,  504,  b. 
Hippodromue,  511,  b;  909.  a 
*Hippolap«thum,  504,  b. 
*Hippomaae8,  504,  b. 
^Hippomarathum,  504.  b. 


irippoperc,  905,  a. 
*Hippopha£t,  505,  a. 
*Hippophaftam,  505,  a. 
*Hippopotamtta,  505,  a. 
*Hippoa,  505,  a. 
*Hipposelinon,  505,  a. 
*Hippottris,  505,  a. 
^Hippums,  505,  a. 
Hirpex,  549,  b. 
*Hirudo,  505,  a. 
*Hirando.  505,  a. 
Histar,  506,  a. 
'IffWoF,  893,  b. 
'IffTtav,  953,  a. 
'Icrrtff ,  610,  a ;  953,  a. 
Histrio,  505,  a. 
'OSoirotot,  1043,  b. 
'OXKddci,  891,  a. 
'OAiios,  1015,  a. 
Holyday,  435,  a. 
*OAo/cai;r«V|845,  a 
Holoserica,  876,  a. 
'OAoff^vp^Aara  foya^  610,  b. 
Hokwphyraton,  itS,  a. 
'Of*oy<fAaJCTcs,359,  b ;  1003,  b. 
'Onotoi,  360,  b. 
'O/ioAoy/a,  933,  a  ;  937,  a. 
Honoraria  Actio,  17,  b. 
Honorarii  Ludi,  601,  a. 
Honorarium,  34,  b ;  351,  a. 
Honorarium  Jus,  17,  b  ;  388.  a. 
Honores,  507,  a. 
Hoop,  1030,  a. 
•OirAa,  93,  b. 
•OrAijrff,  1003,  a. 
'OirAirai,  94  ;  99,  b. 
Hoplomachi,  476,  b. 
Hora,  507,  b. 

Hordearium  JEt,  30,  a;  415, a. 
"Op/foj,  668,  b. 
'Qpciovy  510,  b. 
''Op/io;,641,b;858,a. 
•Opoi,  508,  a. 
Horologium,  508,  a. 
Horrearii,  510,  b. 
Horreum,  510,  b. 
Uortensia  Lex,  765,  b. 
Hortus,  510,  b. 
'OtTioi,  688,  b. 
'0(7((uri}p,  688,  U 
Hospfis,  513,  a. 
Hospitality,  511,  b. 
Hospitium,  511,  h. 
Hostia,  845,  b. 
Hostis,  412,  a;  800,  a. 
Hour,  507,  b. 
House  (Greek),  513,  b. 
House  (Roman),  515,  b. 
'TaKtiOta,  521,  b. 
*Hyacinthus,  523,  a. 
*Hyaloeidea,  583,  a. 
"YaAof,  1058,  a, 
"T^pewj  ypaiif,  523,  a. 
*YSoaXcrf}s,  640,  a. 
*ripav6i,  395,  b. 
*U\  lirnrfMrriTf,  5^,  ei. 
'Y     n.\t;,,  522,  b, 
'T( ^ - H ■> J A-i] ■  Lip ,*tf j'Urt  588,  b. 
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'Yo^f^c,  loii,  b. 

'Yr'^Mo^j^Adi',  1D54,  K 

*'r>.^}M  rj.S34,tt. 
'Y,\^M^--.  :,:z.m. 
'YAAfiy,  1002,  b. 
'YAitfpoi,  583,  a. 
Humare,  461,  a. 
'YiratQpov,  958,  b. 
"Yrait^pof,  890,  a. 
'Yir/paf,  890,a;  894,  a. 
TirtpiJ/zcpof ,  404,  a. 
'Tntiptata,  533,  b. 
'Yiri/p^TTJ,  533,  b. 
"Yirepov,  643,  b. 
'Yircp^y,  514,  a ;  915,  b. 
'Tvtvuvvoi,  433,  b. 
'Y^aVrai,  953,  a. 
'Y]ro6Ai7/ia,  894,  b. 
'YrofioAnif,  968,  b. 
b. 


'Yiro^oA^f  m^^i  583, 1 
'YiToxaXiPtoia,  453,  b. 
'Yroirpir^y,  505,  b. 
'rv6drina,  188,  b ;  853.  b. 
'Xvoyaiov,  303.  b ;  457,  a. 
'Yirdxetov,  308,  b;  457,  a. 
'Yroypa^iV,  102,  b. 
'Tt.iypafiftarsvfy  479,  b. 
'YnoAi^viov,  988,  b. 
'YironcioveSi  860,  b. 


*Tn«^UMrtii,S94,bi  JK  « 
'Yvrfro;ief,  387,  h 

*rnon66tov,  078.  h 
*TKdpXf}pM,  524,  a. 
'Yroaxj^yior,  900,  m. 
*YroriVo;crif,  889,  b, 
nrroCdcopovi  1078.  t 
'Yffo^/iara,  893, 1 
'YsnaffHidf,  784, 1 
Hurdle,  319,  b. 
•YffrAi7^,  9C9,  be 
'Yoadf,  489,  a. 
'YoTtpdvoTiiot,  456,  i 
Hyacinthia,  58 .,  b. 
Hydrancc,  395,  b. 
Hydraula,  588,  b. 
Hydromelum,  1054,  b. 
*Hyo«cyamus,  583,  a 
^Hypericum,  583.  b. 
Hypocaustom,  151,  a 
Hypogeum,  308,  b  ;  4S7.  • 
^Hvpogloaaon,  534,  a 
•Uypolals,  584,  a. 
Hypotheca,  775,  a. 
Hypothecaria  Actio,  778,  b 
♦Uyssopus,  594,  a. 
♦Hystrix,  584,  a. 

I.,  J. 
'laKxoi,  396,  a. 
Jaculatores,  489,  b. 
Jaculum,  489,  b. 
Janitor,  527,  b. 
Janua,  524,  b. 
Jnnuarius,  191,  a. 
*Iasioue,  587,  b. 
*Iacipachates,  537,  b. 
*Iaspi8,587.  b. 
latralipu,  537.  b. 
latraliptice,  587,  b ;  588,  a 
*Iarpd;,  630,  a. 
latmsophista,  538,  a. 
♦Iberis,  528,  a. 
*Ibis,  588,  a. 
'Ichneumon,  539,  a. 
Iconics  Statue,  917,  a. 
'Upta,  980,  a. 
Idus,  193,  a. 
Jentaculum,  374.  a. 
'lyitj,  648,  b. 
I^uobilis,  666,  b 
l^^nominia,  595.  z  .  0C5.  a 
•iXi;.  lOO.b. 
Ilicet,  46J,a. 
Iraagiuet,  714,  b. 
Imbrices,  952,  b. 
Impeudium,  546,  b. 
IraperativB  Fenc,  435.  k 
Impcrator,  531,  a. 
Im]icnum,  530,  a. 
Impluvium,  516,  b. 
Imprisonment,  21S,  a 
Impubes,  531,  a. 
In  Bonis,  163,  a. 
Inau^nratio,  533,  b. 
Inauris,  533,  a. 
Incensus,  813,  a. 
Inceraineuta  Navium,  /ML  | 

704,  b. 
Incestum,  533,  b. 
Incitega,  533,  b. 
Incorporales  Res.  374,  b 
Incubatio,  376,  b. 
Incunabula,  534,  a. 
Incus,  534,  a. 
Index,  588,  b. 
^Indicuni,  584,  b. 
Indigntamenta,  701,  a 
Induere,  48,  a. 
ludumentam.  lOM,  a 
Indnsiom,  1094,  k 
ladatua,  48,  a ;  1094,  a 
Infamis,  .'35,  a. 
Infamia  (Gre«k),  93t.  a 
Infamia  (Roman;   &M.  b. 
Infans,  537,  b. 
Infantia,  537,  b 
InferiR,  463,  iu 
Informer,  345,  a. 
InTula,  538.  a. 
Ingenui,  538,  b. 
Ingenuitas,  538,  b. 
Ingratus,  746,  a. 
*Inguin*l^j  539,  a. 
Inhentanco  (Greek),  499.  b. 
Inhentancn  (Rootan),  4S7  ^ 
Injuria,  539.  a. 
Inrarivum  Actio,S17  a    IMt 

Inkil91  b. 
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hii,SS6,  t 

'IpQay  53U  ft. 

Inofficiosoni  Tcttttmentttia, 

965.0. 
Inqailini,  80],  a 
[uquilinuv,  137,  a. 
Inmnia,  329,  a. 
Inaanaa^  3S9,  a. 
Insigne,  539,  b. 
Jnslita.  510  a 
institor,  MO,  b. 
bistitoria  Aclio,  540,  b 
Invtitutionea,  540,  b. 
Institatoria  Actio  51%  & 
Insula,  519,  a. 
iDtaglios,  860,  a. 
Intentio,  19,  b  ;  20,  a. 
jitegrum  Restitutio,  In,  834,  b. 
ntercalary  Altmth,  190,  a ;  191, 

b ;  194,  a. 
Intercapedo,  149,  a. 
Intercesf*.    £42,  a ;  541,  a. 
Intorcisi  Dies,  362,  b. 
Intercolucinia,  60,  b. 
Interdictio  Aquie  et  Ignis,  137,a. 
Interdict  am,  542,  b. 

'*  Adipiscenda  Foa- 

sessior-Ii,  543,  b. 

*'  Posae8sorium,543, 

b. 

"  dePrecario,543,a. 

"  Piohibiturium, 

642.  b 

''  quorum  Bunornm, 

831,  a 

*  '•  RecuperandsB  Pos- 

sessionis,  543,  b. 


542,  b. 

it 


Restitutoriam, 


Retinenda      Vt» 
sessionis,  513,  b. 

"  Salrianum,  543,  b 

"  Sectorium,  543,  l». 

"         UtiPos8idetis,543, 
b. 

«  Utrubi,  543.  b. 

Interest  of  Money,  544,  u. 
latergeriTus,  736,  a. 
Internundinum,  66ti,  a. 
InterprcR,  54S,  a. 
Interregnum,  548,  a. 
Lnterrez,  54S,  a. 
Interula,  1U24,  b. 
Intestubilis,  54^,  b. 
Intestato,  llcrcditatia  Ab,497,a. 
Intestatus,  497,  b. 
*Intabum,  548,  b 
Intusium,  1024,  b. 
♦Inula,  549,  a. 
laventanum,  500,  a. 
Investis,  532,  a. 
•Ion,  549,  a. 
♦Ionia,  549,  a. 
'|<if,  847,  a. 
*Iphyon,  549,  a. 
l^vof,  56S,  e. 
*Ip8,  549,  a. 
'iprjv,  390,  a, 
Irpcx,  549,  b. 
*lri8,  549,  a. 
*Irpcx,  549,  b 
Msatis,  549,  b. 
Iselnstici  Ludi.  120,  a. 
'IfforoA/rcta.  259,  a. 
*l»opyron,  549,  b. 
'iffortXna,  259,  a. 
'IfforcXf  (i,  259,  a. 
"laB^ia.  549,  b, 
IsthnuBn  Games,  549,  b. 
lulta,  282,  a ;  813,  a. 
Italy,  282,  a. 
Iter,  879,  a ;  1041, 1. 
Itmeris  .Servitus,  878,  b 
'\dv<f>aX\oiy  363,  b. 
•!m,  331,  b. 
labor ),  871,  a. 
Judex,  550,  U 
Judex  OrdinariuR,  554,  a 
Judex  I'edancus,  554,  a. 
ladex  c^uKBtiouit,  552,  a. 
judges  (Greek),  321,  b ;  35*, 

a ;  407,  a. 
'udges  (R(inian),  550,  b. 
^dicati  Actio,  554,  a. 
*udices  Edititii,  552,  a. 
Jadicia  Duplicia,  430,  a 
indicia  Exttarirdinaria,  551,  b. 
Juditiia  Logitima,  530,  a. 
Indicia  QuiP  Imperio,  530,  a. 
I  id'(  ium.  554),  b. 


Judidan.  /'opuli,  551,  b ;  552,  b. 
Judicium  Privatum,  551,  b. 
Judicium  Publicum,  551,  b. 
Jugerum,  554,  b. 
Jugam,  554,  b. 
Jugumentum,  62,  b ;  524,  b. 
Julin  Leges,  555,  b. 
Julia  Lex  de  Adulteriis,  23,  h 

"        Agraria,  555,  b. 

"        de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 

"        do  Annona,  555,  b. 

"        de    Bonis  Cedendis, 
555,  b. 

"        Cadocaria,  555,  b. 

"        de  Csdo  et  Venefi- 
cio,  555,  b. 

"        de  Civitate,  261,  b ; 
448,  a  ;  555,  b. 

**        de  FoBUore,  555,  b. 
de     Fuudo     Dotali, 


555,  b. 
555,  b. 


Judiciaria,   553,   a; 


de  Liberis  Legatio- 
nibus,  576,  b. 
*<        Majestatis,  609,  a. 
"        Municipalis,  556,  a. 

et    Papia    Poppxa, 


556,  a. 


846,  b. 
934,  b. 


Peculatua,  748,  b. 
et  Plantia,  557,  a. 
do  Provinciis,^15,b. 
Repetondaroffl,  834, 

de  Reaiduis,  748,  b. 
de  Sacerdotiis,  557,a. 
deSacrilegis,748,b; 

Sumtuaria,  557,  b ; 


Theairalis,  557,  b. 
et  Tiiia,  557,  b. 
"        do  Vi  Publica  et  Pri- 

Tata,  1058,  n. 
**        Vicesimaria,  1040,  a. 
Julius,  196,  b. 
•Juncus,  557,  b. 
Junea  or  Juma  N'orbana  Lex, 

569,a;583,b;589,a;616,b. 
Junia     Lex,     Repetundarum, 

834,  a. 
Junioreb,    296,    a:    1007,    b; 

1008,  a. 
*Junip*!ni8,  557,  h, 
Junius,  191,  a. 
Jura  in  Re,  374,  b. 
Juramentum,  670,  a. 
Jure  Actio,  In.  559,  b. 
Jure  Agere,  18,  b. 
Jure  Ccssio,  In,  557,  b. 
Jureconsulti,  558,  a. 
Juris  Auctores,  558,  a. 
JurJsconsulti,  558,  a. 
Jurisdictio,  559,  a. 
Jurispcnti,  558,  a. 
Joiisorudentes,  558.  & 
Jus,  559,  b. 

*'    iElianum,  562,  a. 

*'    Annuli  Aurei,  839,  b 

"    Annulorum,  839,  b. 

'*    Applicaltonis,  137,  a. 

"    Civile,  559,  b. 

"    Civile  Flavianum,  563,  a. 

"    Civile  Papirianum  nr  Pa- 

pisianum,  562,  a. 

"    Civitatis,  260,  b. 

**    Commercii,  261,  a. 

*'    Connubii,  261,a. 

"    Edicendi,  388,  a. 

"    Fetiale,  438,  a. 

**    Gentilitiuro.  469,  a. 

"    Gentium,  5:9,  b. 

"    Honorarium,  388|  a. 

"    Honorum,  261,  a. 

"    Italicum,  381,  b. 

<<   Latii,  261,  b ;  568,  b. 

"   Liberorum,  557,  a. 

"    Natu  rale,  550,  b.     . 

"    Non  Scriptum,  560,  b. 

"    Pontificium,  560,  a  ;  791, 

b ;  793,  a. 

"    Poetliminii,  700. 

"    PrsKliatohum,  804,  b. 

"    Pnetorium,  388,  a ;  560,  b. 

*<    Privatum,  261, a;  561,  a. 

*'   Publicum,  261,  a;  561,  a. 

"    Quiritiom,  261,  a ;  561,  a. 

"    Relatioms,  869,  b. 

"    Respondendi,  558,  b. 

"    Scrintuni,  560,  b. 


Jus  Senatus,  867,  !• 
Jus  Suflfragiorum,  361,  a. 
Jus  Vocatio,  In,  18,  a. 
Jusjurandum,  670,  a. 
Juajumndum  Calumnic,  303,  b. 
*Jusqniamua,  562,  b. 
Justa  Funera,  459,  a. 
Justum,  562,  a. 
Justinianeus  Codex,  273,  a. 
Justitium,  462,  b. 
Jusstt,  Quod,  Actio,  562,  b. 
«Iynx,  562,  b. 

K.    See  C. 

L.  A. 

Labarum,  897,  a. 

♦Labrnx,  562,  b. 

Labrum,  149,  b. 

*Labrusca,  563,  b. 

Labyrinthu9,  563,  a. 

Lacema,  563,  b. 

Ladnis,  564,  a. 

Lacnnicum,  144,  a ;    149,  a ; 

150,  a. 
*Lactttca,  564,  b. 
Lacunar,  520,  b. 
Lacus,  74,  b  ;  219,  a. 
♦Ladanum,  564,  b. 
Ladders,  856,  b. 
Lsna,  565,  a. 
Lcsa  Majestas,  609,  a. 
Lagena),  1052,  a. 
Aayui^dAo;,  748,  b. 
♦Lagopos,  565,  a. 
*LagopyTus,  565,  a. 
*Lagos,  565,  a. 
♦Aaywj  ^a\drrtoit  565,  a. 
AaF^of ,  1037,  a. 
*Lamia,  565,  b. 
AanxaSaoxiat  565,  b. 
AanvaiijCpofila,  565,  b. 
AaitKaiv^opiut  565,  b. 
Aafiira6ri^6poit  566,  a. 
AafiiraSooxoi  aydv,  565,  b 
Aa/firo;,  565,  b. 
Lamps,  599,  b. 
♦Lampsine,  566,  b. 
Lancca,  489.  a. 
Lancula,  566,  a. 
Lanarius,  778,  a. 
Lanificium.  953,  a. 
Lanista,  475,  b. 
Lantema,  568,  a. 
Lanterns,  568,  a. 
Lanz,  566,  a. 
*Lapathum,  566,  b. 
AdfptQt  567,  a. 
Lepicidinn,  570,  a. 
Lapis  Specularia,  521,  a. 
Laquear,  520,  b. 
Laqueatores,  476,  b. 
Lararium,  567,  a. 
Larcntalia,  567.  a. 
Laiwatiaalia,  567.  a 
Aaptaaovoiott  946,  a. 
Largitio,  46,  a. 
Adovaxti,  456,  b. 
*Laru8,  567,  b. 
Larva.  758,  a. 
Lata  Fuga,  136.  n. 
Aarav£(ov,  317,  b. 
Adraly  317,  b. 
^Latax,  567,  b. 
Later,  567,  b. 
Laterculua,  567,  b. 
Latema,  568.  a. 
Luticlavii,  264,  a. 
Latii  Jus,  568,  b. 
Latium,  568,  b. 
Latinte  Feriae,  436,  a. 
Latinitas,  568,  b. 
I^atinus,  261,a. 
♦Latos,  569,  b. 
Aarpcff,  751,  a, 
Latrina,  146,  b. 
Latrunculi,  569,  b. 
Latus  Clavus,  264,  a. 
Laudatio  Funebris,  459,  b 
Aavpai,  563,  a. 
Lau rental  ia,  567,  a. 
Lautia,  575,  b. 
Latomiie,  570,  a 
Latumis,  570,  a. 
Lautumiie,  570,  a. 
Lautomix,  570,  a. 
*Laver,  570,  a. 
Law,  559,  b  ;  662,  V 
A/«n$.  658,  b. 


A<iriiM7>S17.0,740  b 
Aeicdiftov,  740,  b. 
Arx^pva,  493,  t. 

A/xoft  *"2.  *• 
Lectica,  570,  a 
Lecticarii,  57 J,  a. 
Lectistemium,  571,  h 
Aiicrpovy  572,  a. 
Lectus,  572,  a. 
Lectus  Funebris,  570,  a 
A^KvQot,  456,  a. 
Afi^dptov,  720,  a. 
A.^oj,  720,  a. 
Legacy,  573,  a. 
Legatariufl,  573,  b. 
Legatio  Libera,  576,  b. 
Legatum,  573,  a. 
Legatus,  575,  b  ;  815,  b 
Leges,  579,  b. 
Leges  Centuriate,  579,  b. 
Leges  Curiato9,  579,  b. 
Legio,  102,  b  ;  103. 
Legis  ^ctionos,  16,  b. 
Legis  AquiliiB  Actio,  337.  a 
Legitima   Hereditas,  497,   c 

499,  a. 
Legitima  Actiones,  16.  b 
•Legumen,  576.  b 
*Leimonium,  577,  a. 
*Leiobatas,  577,  a. 
AtivoftapTvplov  Siicrj,  628,  b. 
Aeitrovavriov  Yfx^^t*'^*  ^'7,  a. 
Acjiroo-Toariow  ypa^ij,  579,  a 
AciTOTa\[ov  ypa07/,  117,  a. 
A/jiTov,  818,  b^ 
AtiTovpyla,  577,  a. 
♦Lemma  Terra,  577,  b. 
♦Lemna,  578,  a. 
Lemniscus,  578,  a. 
Lemuralia,  578,  b. 
Lemuria,  578,  b. 
I^naa,  364.  b. 
Ai^yaia,  364,  b. 
Lenocinium,  535,  a.  , 

Ai/voi',  456,  b. 
Arjvds,  988,  a- 
*Leo.  578,  b 
AeovtSeia,  570,  u. 
*LeontopelaIon,  579,  a 
*Loontop<idion.  579,  a 
♦Leopard us.  579,  a. 
Atnaiva,  332,  b. 
♦Lepas,  579,  a. 
♦Lepidium.  579,  a. 
♦Lcpis,  579,  a. 
Lepta,  30,  a. 
Leria,  593,  a  ;  1025,  a. 
Lemca,  579.  a 
Ai7po(',  593  a    ioaa  •>  • 
Lessus,  45\>,  ^. 
Louca,  762,  b. 
♦Leucacanlha,  579,  b. 
♦Leucas,  579,  b. 
*Leuce,  579,  b. 
♦Leucoion,  579,  !>• 
Leu^    762.  h 
Levir,  41,  a. 
Lex,  579,  b. 

"  Acilia,  834,  a. 

"  Acilia  Calpumia,  46,  b 

"  ^butia,   17,  a;   380,  b 

581,  a. 

♦'  ^lia,  581,a. 

"  iElia  Sentia,  27,  a ;  61G,  a 

"   jEmilia,  581,  a. 

"  iEmiliaBabia,46,b;SSt 

b. 

"  Emilia  Lepidi,  934,  b. 

"  Emilia  Scauri,  934,  b. 

"  Agraria, 33,  a;  581. b. 

"  Ambitus,  46,  b. 

«  Annalis  or  VilliX  85,  D. 

"  Anna,  934,  b. 

*'  Antonia,  581,b. 

"  Apuleia,  541,  b. 

'*  Apuleia  Agraria,  581,  b. 

"  Apuleia  Frumentana,  561, 

tx 

"  Apuleia  Majestatis,  600,  b 

"  Aquilia,  33i ,  a. 

"   Atemia  Tarpeia,  581.b 

**  Atia  de  Sacerdotis,  58i  a 

»  Atilia,  557,  b  ;  1029,  a. 

"   Alinia,  591,  b. 

'•   Aufidia,  46,  b. 

"  Aurelia.  553,  a ;  998,  b. 

"  B^.bia,  581,  b. 

"    Bj;biaif:milia.46,b;58S,U 

**   Careilia  de  Censoiibiis  ot 

Censona,  5SI,  b. 
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wex  CKcilia   Ao   Vectigat  jqi, 
581,  h;  794,  b. 
"  Cttciha  Duiia,  582,  a. 

*  Calpurnia  Jo  Ambitu,46,b. 
'*  Calpaniia  do  Repetandis, 
b33,b. 

•*  Canuleia,  563,  a. 

Caasia,  589,  a. 
'*  Casaia  Agraria,  582,  a. 
'<   Caasia  TaboUaria,  V43,  a. 
**  Caatia  Terentia  FrumoD' 
tiria,  582,  a. 
^'   Ciacii\,  251,  a. 
'*  Claudia,  51^  a;  1039,  a. 
'*   ClodiB,  582,  a. 
'*   Coelia  or  Celia,  943,  a. 
**  Cornelia  Ag^ria,  582,  a. 
"         "       de  Falaia,  428,  a. 
**         "      delnjuriis,53tt,a. 
*'         "       Judiciaria,582,b. 
"         "      Maje«tati8,OO0,b. 
"         "       Nummaria,   43^ 
a,bi 

"  "  do  Parricidio, 
300,  a. 

**         "      de   ProBcriiitiont 
et  Proacriptis,  812,  a. 
*'         "       de      Sacerdotiia, 
TOO,  b. 

"  "  de  Sicariia  ct  Ve- 
neficia,  308,  b. 

'*         *'      Sumtuana,934,b. 
"         "       ToaUmentari? 
428,  b. 

"  "  de  Vi  Publica, 
1039,  a. 

"       Unciaria,  582,  b. 
"  "       Bjebia,  582,  b. 

"       Fulvia,  46,  b. 
'*  Didia,  934,  a. 
**  Domiiia    de    Sacerdotiia, 
790,  b. 

'*  Duilia,  582,b. 
'<   Duilia  Mnnia,  582,  b. 
"  Fabia  de  Plaaio,  780,  b. 
"  Falcidia,  574,  b. 
<*  Fanuia,  934.  a. 
<*  Flaiuinia,  582,  b. 
'     Flavia  Agraria,  582,  b. 
••  Frunientari«,  582,  b. 
"  Fufitt  dc  Religione,583,a. 
**   Fufia  Judiciaria,  553,  a. 
'  Farm  or  Fcsia  Cauinia, 
683,  a;  613,  b. 
'*  Fiiria  de  Sponsu,  541,  b. 
••  Furia  or  Fuaia  Testamen- 
loria,  574,  b. 

"   Gabinia  Taliellaha,  943,  a. 
'*   Cfl  \uiai.  583,  a. 
"  Galhtu  Cisalpiu4B,  585,  a. 
"   Gollia  Cornelia,  583,  a. 
**  Geuucia,  583,  a. 
•<  Uieroaica,583,  a:  813,  b. 
"  llomtia,  583,  a. 
"  Ilorteiiaiu   de   Plcbiscitis, 
785.  b. 

'  Hostilia  do  Fastis,  &^,  a. 
**  Icilia,  583,  a. 
"   Juliie,  555,  b. 
'*  JuniadePeregrinis,583,a. 
**  Junia  Licitiia,  583,  b. 
*'  Junia    Norbana,  569,  a ; 
583,  b  ;  5S9,  a. 
"  Junia  Rcpoiundarum,  834, 

•*' Junia  Velkin,  583,  b. 

L^toria,*  328,  a  ;  583,  b. 
"  Ltcinia  de  Sodalitiis,  46,  b. 
'*   Licinia  Junia,  583,  b. 
"   Licinia  Mucia  de  Civibus 
Regundis,  583,  bi 
**  Licinia  Suutuaria,  934,  a. 
"  Licinin  Rogationea,  841,  a. 
**  Livin,  583,  b. 
*•  Lutatia  de  Vi,  1058,  a. 
•*  Mienia,  583,  b. 
**  Majestatis,  609,  a. 

*  Majpil'4  de  Colomis,583,  b. 
"  Manilla,  583,  b. 

''  Manliade  Vicesinia,617,a. 

"  Marcia,  584,  a. 

"  Maria,  58-1,  %. 

**  MeniniiaorReinmia,203.a. 

*'  Meu»ia,  581,  a. 

"  Minucia,  584,  a. 

"  Octavia,  584,  a. 

"  Ogulnia,  584,  a. 

•*  Oppia,  934,  a. 

More  correctly,  Plat'oria.) 
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Lex  Orchia,  934,  a. 
>*  Ovinia,  584,  a. 
"  Papia  do  Peregrinis,  563,a. 
*•  Pai  ia  Fc-jipsca,  556,  a. 
'*  Papiria  or  Julia  Papiriade 
Mulctarum       JSstimatione, 

584,  a. 

"  Papiria,  684,  b. 

"  Papiria  Plautia,  584,  b. 

»*  Papiria  Palelia,  584.  b. 

"  Papiria  TabeUaria,  943,  b. 

"  Peducea,  584,  b. 

"  Pcsulania,  584,  b. 

"  Petreia,  584,  b. 

«•  Petronia,  584,  b. 

"  Pinaria,  584,  b. 

*'  Plctorit,  328,  a;  584,  b. 

"  Plaati%  orPlotia  de  Vi| 

1058,  a. 

"  Plautia  or  Plotia  Judicia- 

ria,  584,  b. 

*'  Poetelia,  584,  b. 

**  Poetelia  Papiria,  584,  b; 

657,  b. 

»*  Pompeia,  584,  b. 

"         "       deAuibitu,46,b. 

««  «•        Judiciaria,  553, 

X 

"         *«       de  Jure  Magia- 

tratnnm,  55S,  a :  564,  b. 

"         '*       de     Parricidita, 

30C,  «. 

"         ♦*        Tribunitia,  584, 

b 

"         "       de  Vi,  585,  a; 

553,  a. 

<'  Popilia,  584.  a ;  585,  a. 

"  Porcin  do  Capita  Civiunii 

585,  a. 

"  PorciadeProvinciis,585,a. 

'♦  Publiria,  585,  a. 

"  Publilia  de   Sronaoribua, 

542,  a. 

"  PubliIiadeC«m/«w,823,a. 

"  PublilsB.  823,  a. 

"  Pupia,585,a. 

"  Quintia,  585,  a. 

"  Regia,  833,  a. 

**   Regis,  562,  a. 

**  Reinmia,  203,  a. 

"  Repetundarum,  633,  b. 

"  Rhodia,  565,  a. 

"  Roacia  Theatralia,  585,  a. 

•*   Rabria,585,  a. 

*•  Rupilis,  585,b;  813,  a. 

"   SacratD,  585,  b. 

"  Satura,  580,  b ;  855,  a. 

"   Scantinia,  585,  b. 

"  Saribonla,  585,  b. 

"   SemproniiB,  864,  a. 

"   S'enipronia de  Fcenore, 580, 

a. 

"  Servilia  Aeraria,  586,  a. 

"  Senrilia  Glaucia  de  Civi- 

tate,  834,  a. 

"  Senrilia  Glaucia  do  Repe- 

tundis,  834,  a. 

"   Servilia  Judiciaria,  553,  a  ; 

586,  a. 

«♦  Silin,  586,  a. 
**  Silvaui  et  Carbonis,  584,  b. 
"  Sulpicis,  586,  a. 
"   SulpiciaSemprunia,586,a. 
"   Snnituarite,  934,  a. 
"  Tabellarioj,  943,  a. 
"  Tarpeia  Aternia,  581,  b. 
"  Terentilia,  586,  a. 
"  Testameutariie,  586,  a. 
"  Thoria,  977,  b 
"  Titm,  586,  b. 
"  Titia  de  Tntoribus,586,b. 
«   Trebonia,  586,  b. 
"  Tribunicia,  998,  b. 
"  TuUia  de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 
"  ToUia  de  Legatione  libe- 
ra, 576,  b. 
«  Valerie,  1033,  b. 
"  Valeric  et  Horatis,1034,a. 
"  Valeria  de  Frorocationa, 
1034,  a. 

"  Valeria  de  Proacriptiona, 
812.  a. 

"  Varia,609,b. 
"  Vatiniade  Provincii8,586, 
b. 

**  Vatinia  de  Colonia,  586,  b. 
"  deVi,  1058,a. 
"  Viaria,  586,  b  ;  1043,  b. 
"  Vicesimarin,  1046,  a. 
*'  Villia  Annahs,  25,  b. 


Lexyi8ellia,580,b;  840,  a. 

<*   Voconia,  1064,  b. 
AtXtapxjKbv  YpauiMrtiovt  346, 

b ;  il4&,  a. 
Loxiarchs,  385,  a. 
Ai5ij.358,a. 
AtSavofUivrtia,  369,  b 
*Libanotis,  586,  b. 
''Libanotus,  587,  a. 
Libatio,  846,  a. 
Libella,  349,  a  ;  589,  b. 
Libelltts,  587,  a. 
Liber,  587,  b. 
Ubera  Fun,  136,  a. 
Liberalea  Ludi,  366,  b 
Liberalia,  366,  b. 
Liberalia  Causa,  115.  b. 
Liberalts  Manoa,  115,  b. 
Liberalitas,  46,  a. 
Liberi,  538,  b ;  560,  a. 
Libertns  (Greek),  589,  a. 
Libertua  (Roman),  588,  b 
Libertmus,  588,  b. 
Libitinarii,  459,  a. 
Libra,  589,  b. 
Libra  or  Aa,  590,  a. 
Libraria,  158,  a. 
Librarii,  591,  a. 
Library,  158,  a. 
Librator,  591,a. 
Libripens,  612,  a. 
Libuma,  591,  b. 
Libumica,  591,  b. 
Aixdi,  763,  b. 
*Lichen,  591,  b. 
Licia,  955,  a. 
Liciatorium,  955,  a. 
Licinia  Lex  de  Sodahtiis,  46,  b. 
Licinia  Junia  Lex,  583,  b. 
Licinia  Mucia  Lex,  583,  b. 
Licinia  L**"  Sumtuaria,  934,  ^ 
Liainin  n»  utiones,  841,  a. 
AiKuds,  1031,  b. 
AtKvov,  3C4,  l> ;  1034,  b. 
AtKvofdpoi.  Se4,  b  ;  1035,  a. 
Lictor,  592,  a. 
Lighthouse,  767,  a. 
Lign,  592.  a. 
Ligula,  592,  a ;  889,  b. 
*Ligusticuni,  592,  b. 
^Ligustrum.  593,  a. 
*Liliuni.  592,  b. 
Lima,  592,  b. 
LimbuB,  593.  h. 
Liinen,  524,  b  ;  535,  a ;  799,  a 
Limes,  38,  b. 
Limitatio,  38,  b. 
Limus,  929,  b. 
Linea,  593,  a. 
*Liuospartum,  593,  b. 
^Linospermuro,  593,  b 
Linteainen,  718,  b. 
Linteoncs,  953,  a. 
Linter,  593,  b. 
Linteum,  718,  b. 
Linum,  944,  a. 
«Linum,  593.  b. 
*Linum  Vivum.  59.\  b. 
^Lipanena  Lapis,  593,  b. 
Liters,  693,  b. 
Literarum  Obligatio,  673,  a. 
Literati,  887,  b. 
'Lithargyrus,  594, ». 
*Lithosperaium.  594,  a. 
Lithoalrotum,  520,  a  ;  705,  a. 
AtOoToitlatj  570,  a. 
Litis  Contestatio,  594,  a;  674,  a. 
Litis  Dividus  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Aj'rpa,  594,  b. 
Litters,  570,  a. 
Liturgies,  577,  a. 
Lituus,  595,  a. 
Lixa,  203,  a. 

Locati  et  (3oiiducti  Actio,59S,  a. 
Locatio,  595,  a. 
Locator,  595,  a. 
AoxfYoty  953,  a. 
A^of,058,a:  1013,  a. 
Loculus,  460j  a. 
Locus  Effatus,  957,  b. 
Locus  Liberatus,  957,  b. 
Lodix,  595.  b. 
Aocrpdvt  598,  a. 
AoycTov,  968,  h. 
Aoyiarat',  33,  a  ;  483,  a 
AoYtor/jpiov,  423,  b. 
Aoyiffr^f,  190,  a. 
AoyoYpd^oi.  595,  b. 
AoYoimtoi,  595,  b. 
.  Aoi^ui.  346  » 


AoiSopiac  SU.^,   Mt  a 

Aoyxof^«.488,fc 
*LoUum,  50«,  • 
'Lonchitis,  596,  a 
Lookinff'glaaa,  905,  a 
Loom,  953,  a. 
Atazijt  596,  a 
Auriov,  596.  n 
Adirof.  596,  a. 
AuToivrtKi  596,  a. 
Atf^f.  466,  a. 
Lorarti,  445,  b. 
Lorica.  596,  a. 
Lota,  904,  b. 
Aovr^p,  596,  ts 
Aovr^pcov,  598,  b 
Aovrp^y,  598,  a. 
Aovrpo^^po;,  599.  a. 
Lncar,  50i ,  a. 
AvKaia,  605,  a. 
Lucerenses,  743,  a. 
Luceres,  743,  a. 
Luoeraa,  509,  b. 
AvkoSj  487,  b. 
Ijucrum  Ceaaans,  337,  «• 
A^vof,  599,  b. 
AvxvotlYOf,  206,  a ;  508. 
Lucta,  716,  b. 
LucUtio,  716,  b 
Ludi,  600,  a. 

"    ApoIIinarea,  600, «. 

**    Augnstales,  137,  a 

*<    Capitolini,  600,  b. 

"     Circenaes,855,b;60l  s 

*'    Compitalicii.  SOI,  a. 

"    Florales,  447,  a. 

**    Fnnebres,  601,  a. 

"    IIonorarii,601,a. 

**    Liberales,  366,  b. 

"    Magni,60La. 

"    Martialcs,  601,  k 

"    Mcgfalenaes.  633,  a. 

*<    NaUlitii,60l,b. 

"    Palatini,  601,  b. 

"    Piacatorii,  601,  b. 

"    Plebeii,  601,  b. 

"    Puuttficales,  601,  o 

"    Q'jiestorii,  601,  b 

"    Romani,  60I,a. 

"    SiBCularws,  eOl,  b. 

"    Scenici,  600,  a ;  63S,  a 

"    Tareutini,  603,  a. 

"    Taurii.608,  a. 
Ludus,  475,  b 
Ludus  Duodecira  Scripcosaa 

570,  a. 
Ludus  Latnincolonim,  5ftl,  b 
Ludus  Trojc,  356,  b. 
Luniinum  Sorvitua,  878,  be 
Luncheon.  S74,  b :  343,  a. 
Lupanar,  326.  b 
Lupatuni,  452,  b. 
Lupercalta,  603,  a 
Liiperci,  603,  b 
Lupus  Ferreus,  604,  a. 
Lustratio,  604,  a. 
Lustrum,  230,  a;  904,   t 
*L]reaia,  605,  a. 
^Lyeapsus.  605,  a. 
^Lychnis,  605,  a. 
^Lychaites,  605.  a 
Lrchnuchus,  206,  a. 
*].ycium,  605,  a. 
*Lycopsis,  605,  b. 
*Lydius  Lapis,  605,  b. 
Lyra,  605.  b. 
♦Lyra,  605,  b. 
♦Lysimachium,  60(>,  b. 


Maoedoniannm  Sanataa  C«h 
aultnm,  873,  b. 

Macchus,  119,  a. 

MoxeXAa,  592,  a. 

Maccllarius.  607,  a 

Maccliuin,  607,  a. 

♦Macor.  607,  a. 

Ma'xaipn,  824,  a. 

Maxa/pxcv,  824,  a. 

MsRandcr,  503,  a ;  245^  a 

Mcnia  Lex,  583,  b. 

Mcnianum,  53,  a ;  355,  a 

Magadis,  606,  b. 

Moyccpoi,  344,  bi 

M  agister,  607,  a. 

"        Admissionsm,  ft,  a 
'*        Armorum,  607,  a 
**        Aucttoois,    IM     a 
165.  b. 


UENERAJ.  INDEX. 


<Ag  jter  Oil^ndi,  939,  b. 
**        Epistolarum,  607,  a. 
**        Equitum,  361,  a. 
"        Libellorum,  607,  a. 
"        Memoritf,  607,  ft. 
Militum,  106,  b. 
**        NaviB,  425,  a. 
•*        OfScioram,  607,  a. 
**       Populi,  360,  a. 
*'        Scrinioruni,  607,  b. 
"        Societatis,   607,    b 

en,  a. 

"        Vicorum,  607,  b. 
ifagittratua,  607,  b. 
'Magnet,  606,  a. 
'Mogncsiua  Lapii,  608,  a. 
'Maffadaris,  606,  b. 
'Maia,  608,  b. 
MaJMtas,  608,  b. 
Maf/<a«rri7f>ia)v,  190,  a. 
*MaiQis,  608,  b. 
Majorca,  538,  a. 
Maius,  191,  a. 
*MalabaUirum,  610,  a. 
^Malachf ,  610,  a. 
^Malacin,  610,  a. 
^MalacocrancQA,  610,  x 
'Malinothalle,  610,  b. 
Malleulns,  610,  a. 
Malleus,  610,  a. 
MaAAoV,  391,  a  ;  951,  b. 
Malluvium,  615,  a 
^Malthe,  610.  b 
*Malva,  610.  b 
*Maluni,  610,  b. 
Mai  us,  610,  b. 
Malus  Ociilus.  431.  b. 
Maniiliu  Lex,  583,  b. 
ManceiM,  611,  a. 
Maocipatio,  611,  h. 
Mancipi  Res,  374.  b ;  1065,  b  • 

1066,  a. 
Uancipii  Causa,  611,  a. 
Mancipi  am,  611,  b. 
Mdv&aXoi,  526,  a. 
Mandatarius,  612,  b. 
Mandati  Actio,  613,  a. 
Mandator,  612,  b. 
ManJatuin,  612,  b. 
Mamlra,  560.  b. 
'Maadragoras,  613,  a. 
\lavivaSi  563,  b. 
iHavioTj,  563,  b. 
Mane,  363,  a. 
Mangones,  886,  a. 
Manica,  613,  a. 
Mazulia  Lex,  583,  b. 
Maoipalus,  613,  b. 
Manlia  Lex,  617,  a. 
Mansio,  614,  b. 
Manslouahus,  615,  a. 
M.insiones,  748,  a. 
Mavreioy,  6b7,  b. 
MdyrcK,  368,  b. 
Mantele,  615,  a. 
yiavTiK^,  368,  b. 
*Mantichora,  615,  a. 
*Manti8,  615,  b. 
Minuarium  iEs,  30,  a 
Manubis,  906,  li. 
Manuleatus,  240,  b. 
ManuDi,  Convcntio  lu,  G23,  b 

623,  a. 
Manumissio,  615,  b. 
ManunuBsor,  616,  a. 
Manus,  .30,  a. 
Manas  Ferrea,  487,  b. 
Mauus  Injcctio,  617,  a. 
Mappa,  615,  a. 
*Maraihrum,  617,  *•. 
Marcia  Lex,  584  a. 
♦Margariu.  617,  h 
Margines,  1043,  a. 
Mupr;;,  6 IS,  a. 
Maria  Ux,  564,  a. 
MJpts,  618.  a 
^Marcior,  618,  a 
Marriage  (Greek),  618,  n. 
Marriage  (Uolnan^G22,  <l 
*Marrubiain,  625,  b. 
Marstipium,  626,  a. 
Martialia  Flamen,  445,  b. 
Martialet  Ludi,  601,  b 
Martitts,  191,  a. 
Maprvpoi,  626,  a. 
Masks,  758,  a. 
Massa,  39,  b,  n. 
MacTfiptf,  1073,  a. 
Mastigia,  445,  b. 
%/laouYo^6pOh  099,  b. 


*Mastiche,  628,  a. 
Mdarti,  445,  a. 
Masts,  610.  b;  611,  «. 
Matftim,  490,  a. 
Mater,  877,  b. 

Materfamilias,  430, a;  033,  a. 
Matralia,  628,  b. 
Matrimoniam,  688,  a. 
Matrana,  623,  a. 
Mauioleain,  461,  a. 
Md^,  344,  b. 
Mazonomns,  638,  b. 
Meals  (Greek),  343,  a ;  349,  a. 
Meals  (Roman),  874,  a. 
MiTxav^,  969,  b. 
MediasUni,  688,  b. 
*Medic«,  688,  b. 
*Medicft  Mala,  036,  b 
Medicamina,  1053,  a. 
Medicine,  688,  b. 
Medicina,  688,  b. 
Medicas,  630,  a. 
Medimnus,  631,  b. 
*Medion,  631,  b. 
Meditxinalia.  631,  b 
Megalenses  Ludi,  638,  a. 
Megalensia,  632,  a. 
Megalcsia,  633.  a. 
Miyapov,  958,  b. 
Mciayw/Jf ,  67,  a. 
Mc(Alxof,3S5,a. 
Mciov,  67,  a. 
McAm,  378,  b. 
*MeIampyTon,  638,  a. 
^Melancranis.  638,  a. 
*McIanion,  633,  a. 
*Melanteria,  638,  a. 
*MeIanthion,  632,  h, 
*MeIanuras,  633,  b. 
*ATelea,  632,  b. 
*Meleagris,  C33,  b. 
MfiXri,  343,  b. 
McAia,  488.  b. 
*MeIia.  632,  b. 
♦Melia  Terra,  632,  b. 
McAiVparov,  1054,  b. 
*Melilotas,  632,  b. 
*Me]iinel&,  633,  b. 
^Meline,  633,  u. 
*Melis,  633,  a. 
^Melissa,  633,  a. 
^Mclissophyllon,  639,  a. 
McAirroDra,  45r»,  a. 
McAXei'pijy,  3iX),  n 
^Melolonthe,  6.33,  4. 
*Melopepoa,  633.  a. 
McXoiroita,  648,  h. 
'Memaikalon,  633,  a. 
Membrana,  588,  a. 
Menunia  Lex,  803,  a. 
M)}v,  190,  b  ;  634,  a. 

"    ipxdnevoff  190,  b. 

"    icofXo(,  190,  a. 

"    iu6oXiuaiof,  190,  a. 

"    Urrdittwi,  190,  b. 

"    ^AWv,  I90,b. 

"    irXfiprii,  190,  a. 
^Menanthas,  633,  a. 
MtvtXdeia,  633,  a. 
Mensa,  633,  a. 
Mensarii,  634,  a. 
Mensularii,  634,  a. 
Mensia  I^x,  584,  a. 
Mensis,  634,  a. 
Mensores,  635.  b. 
Menstruum,  887,  b. 
M^yvnf,  387,  a. 
MepnjCdvtos,  194.  b. 
Mercenary  Soldiers,  1071,  fti 
Mefucidivos,  194,  b 
Merenda,  875,  a. 
Meridian!,  470,  b. 
Mcridies,  36t,  a. 
*Merops,  695,  b. 
MeaayKvAoy,  00,  b. 
MtaavXtof  Oi/oa,  514,  b. 
MtVttvXiov,  1^,  b. 
M.iaavXos  Ovpa,  514,  b. 
McariuSpla,  361,  b. 
MeaoXa^rcv,  724,  b. 
Mc<ton4niXiov,  368,  b. 
Mwdrotxof*  736,  a 
^Mespile,  635,  b. 
McrafKfnrs,  350,  a. 
Met«,  353,  a. 
McraytiTvia,  635,  b. 
MtTayciTvtdv^  190,  a. 
Mctalla.  1035.  b. 
McTavtirrpii^  344,  h 
McraViirrpoy,  344,  b. 


MiravXoi  0^,  514,  b 
Meihodici,  635,  b. 
McrotKtoVf  636,  b. 
MiroiKot,  630,  a. 

Uiiwmvf  898,  a. 
M^rpayirprat,  39,  b. 
Metretes,  037,  a. 

Metnmcmi,  037,  a. 

MtTpovdiAOif  637,  a. 

Mi^rptftroAif.  884,  b. 

*Meom,  637,  a. 

*Milaz,  637,  a. 

Mile,  087,  b. 

Milestones,  637,  b ;  1043,  i. 

Mi  He  Passuam,  037,  b. 

Milliaie,  037.  b. 

Milliariam,  037,  b ;  1043,  a. 

Milliarium  Aureum  ^'MS,  a. 

Mills,  030,  b. 

«Miloa,  037,  b. 

•Miltoe,  037,  b. 

Mimas,  037,  b. 

Mina,  947,  a ;  948,  a. 

Mines,  1035,  b. 

*Minium,  038,  a. 

Minores,  338,  a ;  553,  a. 

Mint,  040,  b. 

^Minthos,  038,  a. 

Minacia  Lex,  584,  a. 

Minutio  Capitis.  818,  a. 

Mirmi Hones,  470,  b. 

Mirror,  905,  a. 

Missio,  038,  a  ;  470,  a. 

Missio  Causaria,  639,  a. 

Missio  Uonesta,  638,  a. 

Missio  Ignominiosa,  636,  b. 

Missus,  856,  b. 

Miff0o0<jpof,  1071,  a. 

MtoOutanas  Stjcrjt  638,  b ;  639,  a. 

MtffOiatxcus  otKov  iUrif  638,  b. 

M(o0oD  SiKijf  639,  II 

*.Misy,  639,  a. 

Mf'rof,  955,  a. 

Mitra,  167,  b;  1073,  b 

Mixta  Actio,  17,  b. 

Mva,  947,  a. 

Mv^/iara,  457,  a. 

hivtjucla,  457,  a. 

Mvot'a,  316,  b. 

Mn\'Ad,-,  586,  u. 

M !js,  331,b. 

Mii'lius,  639,  a. 

Mc.xcia,  2I>  a. 

Mo(xc/a(  }'pa^7,  24,  a. 

Mola,  639,  b. 

Mola  Salsa,  846,  a. 

*Molybdana,  640,  b. 

*Molybdo8,  640,  b. 

Monaulos,  981,  a. 

Moneta^  640,  b. 

Monetalcs  TriumTiri,  640,  b. 

Monetarii,  64],  b. 

Monile,  641,b. 

Monitor,  968,  b. 

MovoxpufiaTOVt  700,  b. 

MovdYpaftiiOVt  700,  b. 

Movo/i(fYO(,  475,  b. 

Monopodium,  633,  b. 

Monoxylon,  593,  b ;  889,  b. 

Monstrum,  610,  b. 

Month  (Greek),  ISO, a;  634, b. 

Month  (Roman),  191,  a,  b. 

Monumentum,  461,  b. 

Mipay  06,  a. 

Morator,  256,  b. 

Morbus  Comitialis,  397,  a. 

'Morea,  642,  b. 

*Monnyrus,  642,  b. 

*hl6pox9oi  Ai'daf,  648,  b. 

Mnrtafium,  643,  b. 

Mortars,  643,  b. 

Mos,  560,  b. 

Mosaics,  519,  a  ;  715,  a. 

*M(i8chus,  643,  a. 

MoQaKti,  360,  a ;  403,  b. 

M60»vtSf  360,  a  ;  493,  b. 

MouvvxiCt  M3,  a. 

MovvvxtfiVf  190,  a. 

Mourning  for  the  Dead,  458.  b  -. 
462,  b. 

Moiatiay  643,  a. 

MowxtioVf  644,  a. 

MovoiK^t  644,  b. 

Moustaches,  651,  a. 

Maciana  Cautin,  337,  a. 
I  lAvKTfipa,  397,  b  :  599,  b. 
'  Mulicr,  1030.  b. 

Mu Ileus,  744,  b. 

MvAo(,  639,  b. 
■       1054,  b. 


IMvAO(, 
MuUu, 


Mnlsom,  1034, ». 

Multa,  768,  c 
Muneiator,  475,  b 
Maniceps,  883,  a. 
Manicipes,  1073,  a 
Municipium,  383,  a ,  449,  i 
Manas,  507,  a ;  475,  b. 
*Manena,  043,  a. 
Muralis  Corona,  311.  i 
Maries,  1040,  b. 
M6p/ii7Kef,  835,  a. 
Mama  Vasa,  643,  b. 
Murrhina  Vasa,  643,  %. 
Mvfitvirniy  1051,  a. 
Moras,  734,  b. 
*Muii,  643,  b. 
Mascarium,  445,  a. 
Muscalus,  643,  b. 
Museum,  644,  a. 
Mdff(a,651,b. 
Music  (Greek),  644,  a. 
Music  (Roman),  650,  a 
MasicaMuta,738,  b. 
Musivarii,  715,  a. 
Musivum  Opus,  580,  a ,  719 
*Musmon,  051,  a. 
Mastaceum,  035,  a. 
Mvcrayin^t  390,  a ;  481,  fe 
Miarait  395,  b ;  390  i^ 
Mvcrah  651,  a. 
*Muste]a,  051,  a. 
MvffT^pioVf  653,  a. 
MvoriAi;,  344,  a. 
Mvffrpov,  344,  a  ;  658,  I* 
hlvorpoit  344,  a. 
Mustum,  1051,  a. 
Mutationes,  615,  a. 
Mutui  Actio,  651,  a. 
Mutus,  673,  a ;  960,  b 
Mutuum,  651,  a. 
Mi^^m,  3U7,  b  :  599,  b. 
*Myagrum,  651,  b. 
*Myax,651,b. 
*Myli»,  651,  b 
♦Mvops,  651,  b. 
*Myosoti8,  651,  b. 
*Myrica,  651,  I j, 
♦Myrmex.  651,"t 
*Myrus,051,  b. 
Mvsteria,  653,  s. 
*Mystic«tu8,  653,  b 
Mystruni,  653,  b. 
♦Myxon,  O.M,  a. 
^Myzon,  653  a. 

N. 

NViiia,  459,  b. 
NaWtov,  457,  b. 
Nail,  263,  a. 
Names  (Greek),  65V,  a. 
Names  (Roman),  659,  b 
Narff,  95M,  h. 
♦Napy,  653,  a. 
^Narcissus,  653,  a. 
*\anlus,  653,  a. 
*Narce,  653,  a. 
''Narlhex,  653,  a. 
NarthcciA,  1062,  b. 
Natalitii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Natalibus  Restitutio,  538,  % 
Natatio,  148,  a. 
Natatnrium,  148,  a 
Naturales,  774,  a. 
Navalia,  653,  a. 
Naval  IS  Corona,  310,  b. 
Navahs  Scriba,  859,  a. 
Na^apx^a*  A^>  &• 
Nauupxof,  653,  a. 
Navarchus,  653,  a. 
NaujcAiypoi,  938,  a. 
NavKpapidy  653,  )i. 
'SavKp'inoij  653,  b. 
Navigiuin,  889,  b. 
Navis,  889.  b. 
Nauniachia,  651.  a. 
Naumachiani,  654.  u 
fiavu  8£9,  b. 
Nauta,  425,  a. 
Naitri4cu2  avy>pu0a/,  545  I 
UnvriKdvy  545,  l». 
♦Nautilus,  654.  b. 
HavToiiKtUf  654,  b. 
Ncbns,  655.  a. 
♦Nebriles,  655,  a. 
Neceuani  Here  ies,  497,  t 
Necklares,  641,  b. 
TStKp6fct:TVov*  458,  a. 
Ncirpo&(irrci<,  450,  a. 
Nf/rwcia.  45H,  b 
Nefasti  Dies.  368,  h. 
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N(  f^tiva  Actio,  3J9,  b. 
Negatoria  Actio,  303,  bi 
."fegligentia,  326,  b. 
N'egotiorutii   Gevtoruio    Actio, 

055,  a. 
N«ua?a,  fi55,  b. 
Shea,  655,  b. 
Nemean  Gaines,  655,  b. 
Kcuduf  655,  b. 
Neiiia,  459,  b. 
Neb,K6fiot.  26,  a  ;  1072,  h. 
titoSajitiicis,  S60,  a ;  4M,  J 
Nco^vAaffcvi  95&,  a. 
Kovpia,  653,  a. 
tietaaoiKoij  053,  a. 
titds,  9b8y  a. 
^Nepenthes,  656,  a. 
Nopos,  277,  b. 
Neptis,  277,  b. 
Neptunalia,  650,  a. 
»Nerioa,  656,  a. 
Vflroniana,  830,  b. 
^Nerites,  656,  a. 
^tiorela,  976,  a. 
Neis,  836,  u. 
Nexi,  656,  b. 
Nezum,  656,  b. 
Nirjbas  Vitreus,  656,  b. 
*Nitrnm,  658,  b. 
N.x,  65S,  b. 

Nobiles,  COO,  b ;  741,  a. 
Nudos,  659,  H. 
Notnon,  547,  a. 
Nomen  Latingm^  903,  a. 
Noinen  (Greek),  t)»'»9,  "x. 
Nutnen  (Ilumoa),  6^9,  S. 
Nunienclaior,  4^,  a. 
S6fne[iaj  C4I,  b. 
SoiiioftaTof  ^taiOupix;  /  ■^^rj^ 

C62,  a. 
No/iodoAdircf,  662,  a. 
Nd^iof,  662,  a. 
?iofiodin/if  663,  b. 
NuaiB,  195  ;  190,  a. 
Norma,  004,  a. 
Nota  Censoria.  064.  %. 
Notarii,  591,a.  , 
Notatio  Censoria,  664  V. 
Nolitia  Dignitntiim,  Guv,  w 
SoiTOtpdpoi,  378,  a. 
Noracula,  139,  a. 
Novale,  80,  b. 
Novatio,  674,  a. 
NoTell»,  666,  a. 
Novel Ix  Constitutioues,  6tit, 
November,  191,  a. 
Novendiale,  462,  a  ;  666,  a. 
Noverca,  31,  a. 
Novi  Homines,  666,  a,  b. 
Novi  Operis  Nuntiutio, 686,  a 
NovftTjvta,  190,  a. 
*Noutneniu8,  666,  b. 
Noia,  666,  b. 
Noxdlis  Actio,  666,  b 
Noxia,  606,  b. 
Nucleus,  1042,  b. 
Nudipedalia,  It^O,  a. 
Nadus,  667,  a. 
Numeratio,  868,  a. 
Numinulahi,  634,  a. 
Numalarii,  934,  a. 
Nummus  or  Nuiniis,  888,  b. 
Nu/i^aywydf,  620,  a. 
TivfiiiuTtjiy  620,  a. 
Nuncu patio,  063,  b. 
Nundinx,  667,  a. 
NuuJinum,  668,  a. 
Ninliatin,  126,  b ;  680  a. 
Nuptix,  022,  a. 
Nuius,  30,  b. 
Nvofffl  909,  b. 
*Nyci6ri8,  668,  a. 
*Nyclicorax,  068,  a. 
'^Nyniphiea,  668,  a. 

O. 

liars,  893,  a. 
Oath  (Greek),  668,  b. 
Oath  (Roman),  670,  a. 
'O^d/,  473,  h:  1003,  a. 
Obcliscus,  672,  a. 
Obelisks,  672,  n. 
*06cX6g,  672,  a. 
Obligatio,  674,  b. 
Oblij?alion«s,  672,  b. 
OboluB,  380,  b. 
Obrofiare  Legem,  580,  a. 
ObsidionaliK  Corona,  309,  b 
Obsoiiium,  686,  b. 
Occaiio,  832,  a. 
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Occapatio,  670,  b 
"Oxavtj,  268,  b. 
"Oxavov,  268,  b. 
"Oxwa,  1036,  a. 
♦Ochne,  676,  b. 
*Ochra,  676,  b. 
*Ochrus,  676,  b. 
'Ocimoeides,  670,  b. 
*Ocimura,  676,  b. 
Ocrea.  676,  b 
"OKoi6avT(s»  968,  b. 
'0/rp/6aj,  702,  b ;  968,  t 
•OirraffruXoj,  290,  a. 
Octava,  1036,  a. 
Octavia  Lex,  584,  a. 
October,  191,  a. 
October  Equus,  717,  b. 
October-horse,  717,  b. 
Octophoron,  571,  a. 
'OSovrdypat  449,  a. 
^06ovT6TfHuuaj  349,  b 
*0«,  677;  a. 
(Ecus,  517,  b. 
*CEnanthe,  677,  a. 
♦(Enas,  677,  a. 
(Enomelum,  1054,  b. 
(Enophorum,  677,  a. 
(Enophorus,  677,  b. 
*GBnothera,  677,  b 
CEsipum,  1063,  o 
♦(Estrus,  677,  b. 
Offendiculum,  67,  b. 
OflTendix,  67,  b. 
Ofliciuro  Admissionis,  22,  %. 
^OyioStov,  975,  b. 
Oi^ulnia  Lex,  584,  a. 
OioKovdnoi,  480.  b. 
OtaKoarpo^oi,  480,  b. 
Or  •        1.514,  b. 
Oi  1,  a. 

Oi  b. 

Oi  ,  677,  b. 

O  84,  b 

O;  b. 

Oi  b. 

O,  J,  881,  a. 

Oi  i81,a. 

Oinvw»iv>,  Oo5,  R. 

Ofvd|ieA(,  1054,  b. 

Otvoj,  1050,  b. 

Otvoxdatj  939,  a, 

Olvoxioit  939,  b. 

Oivotpopov,  677,  a. 

Otuviarir^.  969,  b. 

'OFardj,  847,  a. 

Oleagina  Corona,  313,  a. 

♦Oliva,  077,  b. 

OUa,  077,  b. 

'OX/iof,  042,  b. 

*01oIygon,  678.  b. 

*01o«tton,  678,  b. 

'OXvuma,  680,  a. 

'OAv/iJTicff,  678,  b. 

Olympiad.  678,  b. 

Olympic  Games,  680,  a. 

*01yra,  899.  a. 

^Sluo^nyiuy  365,  b. 

*O/i0<(Aof,  208,  b. 

*Omphax,  899,  a. 

Onager,  989,  a. 

'OvtjpoiroA/a,  370,  a. 

Oneraria  Naves,  891,  a. 

Oneris  Ferendi  Servitus,878,  b. 

*Onitis,  899,  a. 

*Onobrychi8,  899,  a. 

'Ovonay  659,  a. 

"Ovoj,  639,  b. 

*Onos,  899,  a. 

♦Onosma,  899,  K 

♦Onyx,  899,  b. 

Onyx,  41,  b. 

Ojpalia,  685,  b. 

*  Opal  us,  686,  a. 

Opene,  745,  b. 

Opene  Servoram  et  Auimalium, 

878,  a. 
Opens  Novi  Nnnliatio.  686,  a. 
'O<60aA/i<)f  PdcKavoi,  431,  b. 
*'0<pti  ^aAa'rnoj,  686,  b. 
*0phite8,  668,  b. 
Opifera.  894,  a. 
Coima  Spolia,  907,  a.  b. 
Cpimianum  Vinum,  1055,  a. 
Opinatores,  686,  b. 
'OiTiaQ66onog,  958,  b. 
Opistographi,  588.  a. 
♦Opobalsamum,  686,  b. 
♦"Orrof  M/iSiKOi,  686,  b. 
OppiK  Lex,  934,  a. 
Oppidum,  254,  a. 


'0^/ia,  686,  b. 
♦Opsjanos,  686,  b. 
"O^ov,  686,  b. 
Opsonator,  687,  a. 
'OtLiivrii,  687,  a. 
*0wov6notf  087,  a. 
'Od^o^ayfo,  686,  b. 
'Oi^^dyof,  686,  b. 
Opsonium,  686,  b. 
'C^oirb)Ai7(,  607,  a. 
*OiLoir(M)\eiov,  607,  a. 
'Oi^on-wAia,  607,  a. 
Optio,  104,  a ;  232,  e. 
Opti  mates.  687,  a 
Optimi.  687,  a. 
Opus  Novum,  660,  a 
Oracles,  687,  b. 
Oraculuni,  687,  b. 
Orcrium,  693,  b. 
Orationes  Principum,  093,  b. 
Orator,  694,  a. 
Orbus,  557,  a. 
Orca,  001,a. 
"OpxvotSi  650,  b. 
Orchestra,  968,  a. 
'Opx»7(rriJj,  850,  b. 
Orchia  Lex,  934,  a. 
*Orchilus,  695,  a. 
♦Orchis.  695,  a. 
Orcinni  Libertus,  610,  a. 
Orcinus  Senator,  616,  a ;  865,  b. 
Ordinnni  Gladiatores,  476,  b. 
Ordinani  Ser\i,684,  a;  887,  a. 
Ordinarius  Judex,  554,  a. 
Ordo,  695,  b. 
Ordo    Dccurionum,    S8S,    b ; 

695.  b. 
Ordo  Equestris,  417,  a ;  695,  b ; 

687,  b. 
Ordo  Senatorius,  687,  b ;  095, 

b ;  866.  b. 
Oreas,  452,  b. 
♦Oreichalcum,  695,  b. 
♦Oreoselinum,  695,  b. 
Organ,  522,  b. 
Organist,  522,  b. 
Organum,  522,  b. 
'Opyca.  652,  a. 
'Opyytrf,  763,  b. 
Orichalcnm,  177,  a. 
♦Origanns,  695,  b. 
Originarii,  801,  a. 
Omamenta  Triurophalia,  1019, 

a. 
Ornatrix,  695,  b, 
'Ope66u)pov,  763,  b. 
*Orobancl»e,  690,  a. 
•Orobos,  696.  a. 
♦Orospizos,  696.  a. 
•Ortygometra,  696,  a. 
•Ortyx,  696,  a. 
♦Oryx,  696,  a. 
♦Oryza,  696,  a. 
''flj,  439,  b. 
^Slaxo<^6pia  or  'Oaxo^pia,  696, 

a. 
*0(jxo(p6pot,  696,  a. 
Oscines,  130.  b. 
Oscillum,  696,  b. 
Ostentum,  810,  b. 
Ostiarium,  696,  b. 
Ostiarius,  516,  b. 
Ostium,  516,  b  ;  524,  b. 
Ostracism,  135.  a. 
'OffTpa'/rtov,  439,  a. 
"OoTpaJcoi/,  135,  b  ;  439,  a. 
♦Ostracoderma,  696,  b. 
♦Ostreum,  696,  b. 
♦Ostrites,  697,  a. 
♦Ostrya,  697,  a. 
'O06VTJ,  718,  b. 
'Oedviov,  718,  b. 
♦Otis,  697,  a. 
Ova,  253,  b. 
Ovalis  Corona,  311,  b. 
OZag,  439,  b. 
Ovatio,  697,  a. 
OWaf,  524,  b. 
Oven,  450,  a. 
Ovile,  297,  a. 
Ovinia  T««x,  584,  a. 
♦Ovis,  697,  b. 
OuAo/io/,  98,  b. 
OhMxyTQy  846,  a. 
OvXox^rat,  840,  a. 
Ounce,  1002,  a. 
OhyKla,  1062,  a. 
Oiyyla,  1062,  a. 
Ovpavm,  770,  a. 
Oipiaxoi,  488,  b. 


'OW,  1053,  b. 
*Olv6dftov,  13, 
'Oltr^oiov,  13,  b. 


OhaL  t  iiiaj*  497,  a 
H3^<V,  13,_b. 

J.b. 

,b. 

•0^iln«Ac,  1054,  b. 

P.  n. «.  f 

Pactio,  675,  a,  b. 
Pactum,  675,  a,  b. 
♦Padus,  697,  b. 
P«an,  697,  b. 
Pajdagogia,  698,  b. 
Pedagogium,  698,  b 
PwJagogus,  69^  a. 
♦Pederos,  698,  b. 
Pcnula,  698,  b. 
♦Pieonia,  699,  a. 
Paganalia,  699,  a. 
Pagani,  699,  a. 
Paganica,  7T7,  b 
Pagi,  699.  a. 
ITaf ay,  6S7,  b. 
ITaidayiDyds,  698,  a. 
Tlai6ov6nQi,  696,  a. 
natioTptBal,  483,  »• 
WaiioToo^a^  6S1,  a 
Uaifnav,  697,  b. 
Painting.  699,  b. 
riatu)',  697,  b. 
Pala,  715,  b. 
Paliestra,  716,  a. 
JlaAaKr/ta,  716,  b. 
IlaAaiff/uoovrt;,  716,  b. 
JToAafffn?,  763.  b. 
naAatorpa,  716,  a. 
TlaXGicrpo^iXaxiiy  484,  a 
Palaria,  121,  b. 
Palatini  Ludi,  601,  L. 
Pale,  716,  b. 
nrfAi7,  716,  b. 
riuAty/rffinjAof,  226,  ». 
Palilia,  717,  a. 
Palimpsestos,  586,  b 
Palla,  717,  b. 
JlaAAoiri^,  301,  b. 
UaWaKiq,  301,  b. 
Palliata  Fabula,  301^,  ^■ 
Pallialus,  720,  b. 
Palliolum,  717,  b. 
Pallinm,  717,  b. 
Palmipes,  763,  a 
Palmus,  763,  a. 
Paludamentuni,  7rii,  %». 
Paludatus,  721,  a. 
Palus,  721,b. 
Ila/it^oiuiria.  781 ;  \*. 
Uiinnaxott  724,  a. 
Ildfi<bv\oi,  1002,  b. 
Panathensa,  722,  a. 
PancraliasUe.  724,  a. 
Pancratium,  724,  a. 
PandectJB,  725,  a. 
Udt^iiOt  727,  b. 
UavioKcloVy  220..  a 
ITarj/yyoij.  727,  b 
Paneeyns,  727,  b. 
navcAA//via.  728,  a 
'Panicum,  728,  a. 
Ilariuyfa,  728,  a 
IlavoTAia,  728,  a. 
IJavovXKos,  954,  b 
*Panlhera,  728,  b. 
Pantomimns,  726,  b 
*Papaver.729,  b. 
Paper.  587,  b  ;  568,  a. 
Pa  pi  a  Lex  de  Peregrin  is,  i^S  t 
Papia  Poppca  Lex,  556,  a. 
♦Papilio,  729,  b. 
Papiria  Lex,  564,  a 
Papiria  Plautia  Lex,  584,  l«. 
Papiria  Pcetelia  Lex,  5M,  x 
Papiria  Tabellaria  Lex,  Ml.  I 
Papyrus,  587,  b. 
•Papyrus,  JL,  729,  b. 
Par  Impar  Ladcro,  729, 1 
Parabasis,  300.  a. 
Tlapa66Xiov,  729.  b 
UapdSoXov,  729,  b. 
IlapaKaTaSaXXciv.  495,  b. 
UmpaKaTaSoXifit  731.  a. 
HapttKttTnOJiKJ],  731,  a. 
UapaKaradiiKiK  ifnif  731,  a. 
llapaxop^riiia,  505,  b :  995.  k 
IIapax(<>P'7/«ira<  990,  a. 
XTapaviri;;,  599,  a. 
Paradisns,  729,  b. 
Paragauda,  T30,  a. 
JlapaYfaBiftii  400,  b. 
UapaYvaOiitov,  458,  fai 
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llajoypa^/},  730,  i.. 
ndpatSdnis,  333,  a. 
Ilapaidldri;,  333,  a. 
Ma'paXtrai,  848,  b. 
lldoaKoi,  848,  b 
lUpaAo;,  848,  K 
Hapavoiai  ypu^i},  731 ,  a. 
n.afiav6fnjiv  Ypa^ij*  731,  b. 
naprft'u/i^S,  620,  a. 
llnpaviTafrftay  lOSG,  a. 
I'urapherna,  379,  b. 
I  'upnirpcoiScia,  732,  a. 
\  apair'peoBtiai  YP^I^n^  "^^i  ^*' 
li'ioarrtAiV,  793,  b. 
I  apa^-fiiaTa^  894,  %■ 
I'arasang,  732.  b 
I  .ap  tad)'YtiSt  732,  b. 
liapaoKnvtov,  968,  b;  996,  a. 
i  i'jpdaijuovj  &39, 1- 
Tarasiti,  732,  b 
rai-aaol,  1061,  b. 
IlapaffrtSJcf,  60,  b. 
llapavrdf,  dl5,  a 
IIap<£ffra9ff,  353,  a ,  733,  b. 
llapaordrah  394,  b  .  S93,  b. 
Paraatatica,  61,  a 
tlapadvpa,  524,  b 
Parchment,  568,  t.. 
^Pardalis,  733,  b. 
*Paidali8,  II.,  734,  a 
•Pardalos,  734,  a 
^Pardion,  734,  a. 
HapcSphf  734,  b. 
lldpe6poi,  734,  a. 
napi7}^ofN^/iara.  906,  a 
*Pareias,  734,  b. 
llafujlov,  452,  b. 
llajtci<TYpa<(i^,  734,  b 
iiapciaypci^^f  ypaf  4*  734,  b. 
Purentalio,  462,  b 
liap^opof,  332,  a 
Pariea,  734,  b. 
Porilia,  717,  a. 
*Pariuni  Marmor,  736,  b. 
Parma,  736,  b. 
Parmala,  736,  b. 
♦Parnops,  737,  a 
lUSpoxpSi  620,  a 
lldp-jSot,  068,  b. 
riipo6oi,  995,  a. 
'^i'aronychia,  737,  a. 
Paropsis,  737,  a. 
*Parro,  737,  a. 
Parricida,  308,  b 
Parricidium,  308,  k 
llapBevlah  737,  a. 
•Parthenion,  737,  b. 
TlapOivott  737,  u. 
flapOcvciat,  737,  a. 
Pannorship,  002,  a. 
Partus  Abactio,  47,  a. 
napu^j},  592,  b. 
Pascendi  Servitus,  879,  a. 
Pascua,  1035,  a. 
Pascua  Publica,  859,  b. 
•Paaaer,  737,  b. 
Passoin,  1052,  b. 
PassQfl,  737,  b. 
PtiBtophoros,  737,  b. 
na(rr<>$,  738,  a. 
Tldramoi,  540,  a. 
Patella,  738,  a. 
Pater,  277,  b. 
Patrimus,  745,  a. 
Pater  Familias,  430,  a ;  741 ,  a ; 

742,  a. 
Pater  Patratus,  437,  a. 
Patora,  738,  a. 
Patholagia,  739,  a. 
Patibulum,  463,  a. 
Patina,  740,  b. 
Paties,  742,  b ;  864,  b. 
PatriaPotestas,  741,a. 
Patricii,  742,  b. 
Palrimi  et  Matrimi,  745,  a. 
Patrona,  745,  a. 
Patronomi,  745,  a. 
I'atronas.  745,  a. 
fatruus,  277,  b. 
Pavimentum,  510,  b ;  1048  b. 
*Pavo,  747,  b. 
PnTonaceam,  953,  a. 
Paaperie,  Actio  de,  748,  a. 
Pauperies,  747,  b. 
Paasarii,  748,  a. 
*Pausia,  748,  a. 
Pay  of  Soldiera,  925,  a. 
HJ/xwf .  325,  a ;  763,  b. 
Pectea,  748,  a  ;  955,  a. 
Pacuaiii.  74S.  a. 


Peculator,  748,  b 

Pecalatua,  748,  b. 

Peculio,  Actio  de,  984,  a. 

Peculiuiu,  883,  b  ;  864,  a. 

Pecalium  Castreni^,  742,  a 

Pecunia,  29,  b  ;  497,  a. 

Pecunia  Certa,  673,  a. 

Pecunia  Repetund«,  833,  b 

Pecua,  748,  b. 

ni^$4iAiov.460,b. 

PedaneuB  Judex,  564,  & 

Pedarii,8«6,  b;  869,  a. 

Pedica,  748.  b. 

IlidtXovi  1^,  b. 

Pediitequi,  748,  b. 

PeducKa  Lex,  564,  b. 

Pedum,  748,  b. 

*Peganon,  749,  a. 

Pegma,  749,  a. 

«Pelamya,  740,  b. 

^Pelargoa,  749,  b. 

niXdrai,  749,  b. 

IleXdniSy  267,  a. 

*Pelecan.  749,  b. 

♦Pclecinaa,  749,  b. 

lliXeKvs,  861,  a. 

«PeIeias,  749,  b. 

nnXi7^,  466,  a. 

Pellex,  302,  a. 

Pellis,  749,  b. 

IlrjXoirdTis*  758,  a. 

*Peloria»,  750,  b. 

Pelta,  750,  b. 

neXracral,  94,  b ;  99,  b ;  750,  b 

Pen,  187,  a. 

mvn,  954,  b. 

^Penelopa,  751,  a. 

TltvioTau  751,  a. 

*Penia,  751,  a. 

Hr/vlKtii  293,  a. 

n^viov,  954,  b. 

Peuicillus,  702,  b. 

Fentacofliomedimni     229,    b : 

976,  b. 
TlevTatrrfpisy  681,  b. 
n€VTaXtOt%itv,  949,  b 
ntvrdXi&oi,  483,  b. 
*Pentaphyllun,  751,  a. 
HevrdTrrvva,  944,  a 
Pentathli,  <51,b. 
Pentathlon,  751,  a. 
lltvniKAimpoi,  890,  b. 
llivTtiKOOT^t  752,  a. 
I]tyniKoaroX6yoit  752,  a. 
UtvnjKoarvs,  9P,  a, 
*Pentelicum  Marmor,  752,  b. 
UtvrripcK,  891,  b. 
*Peperi,  752,  b. 
♦Peplia,  752,  b. 
UiTrXoi,  752,  b. 
Poplum,  752,  b. 
Per  Condictionem,  753,  b. 
Per  Jadicis  Poiitulationem,  753, 

b. 
Per  Menus  Injoctionem,  617,  a. 
Per  Pig-noris  Capiunem  or  Cap- 

tlonem,  753,  b. 
Pera,  754,  a. 
♦Perca,  754,  b. 
*Percnopterus,  754,  b. 
*Percnua,  754,  b. 
*Perdicion,  754,  b. 
*Penlix,  754.  b. 
PerdnelHo,  609,  a. 
FerduelUonis  DuumTin,  754,  h 
Peregrinus,  755,  a. 
Peremptoria  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Perfumes.  1062,  a. 
Pergula,  755,  b. 
TTep/acrof ,  969,  a. 
Ilepf^oAof ,  958,  a. 
IlcpiSpaxiivtov,  96,  a. 
♦Periclymenon,  755,  b 
Tlepl6eitrvoVt  456,  a. 
Hcpift^a,  435,  a. 
Ueplvei^,  603,  a. 
Tlcpiomi,  755,  b. 
Tlepiiriretaf  995,  a. 
Ucptx^iov,  540,  a. 
TlcpiTroXoi,  406,  b. 
ncpfirrepof ,  290,  a. 
Utpi^vTijptat  058,  a. 
Penscelis,  757,  b. 
♦Pcristera,  757,  b. 
*Peristeroon,  757,  b. 
Uepicuaj  365,  b. 
Peristiarch,  385,  b. 
Peristnima,  951,  b. 
TltpunvXiovj  514,  b 
Periatvliaoi  ^17  b 


ncptrtixifTfids,  1034,  b. 

Pentiures,  558,  a. 

Peijurium,  671,  b. 

Perjury,  668,  a  ;  671  > 

ntpi^bifta,  929,  U 

Pero,  756,  a. 
I  ntpdyrj,  438,  b. 
I  ncpovnua,  438,  b. 
{  IlcpoWf,  436,  b. 
;  Perpendicttlum,  758,  a. 
j  Perpelua  Actio,  18,  a. 
;  Perula,  754,  a. 
j  Prosecntoria  Actio,  17,  U 

ntplSoXoi,  843,  a. 

*PersKa,  757,  a. 
I  ^Persica  Mala,  758,  a. 
,  Persona,  756,  a. 

Pertica,  761,  b. 
'  Pes,  761,  b. 
.  llcooou  569,  b. 

Pessulus,  526,  a. 

Pesulania  Lex.  564,  b. 

nerttAi(r^(V.^135.b. 

ntrdatoVf  776,  b. 

TUraaoif  778,  b. 

Petasus,  778,  b. 

Petaurist«,  764,  a. 

Ftetaurum,  764,  a. 

Petitor,  20,  a ;  46,  a. 

Petorritum,  764,  a. 

Fetreia  Lex,  581,  b. 

mrpoWXoi,  455,  a. 

Pctronia  Lex,  584,  b. 

*Phagrus,  764,  a. 

♦Phacos,  764,  a. 

'Paiviv6a,  777,  a. 

Phalx,  254.  a. 

♦Phaliena,  764,  a. 

•Phalangion,  764,  b. 

Phalanga,  764,  a. 

Phalanx,  101,  b;  764,  b. 

Phalarica.^489,  b. 

^dXapoVf  764,  b. 

Phalera,  764,  b. 

Phallus,  363,  b ;  432,  a. 

^dXoi,  466,  a. 

Pharetra,  765,  a. 

Pharmaceutica,  765,  b. 

^apftaxevrpiat,  767,  a. 

'tapfiaKiStSy  767,  a. 

^apfidKutv  ypri^i7,  766,  b. 

^apftuKoi,  967,  a. 

«aydf,  434,  a;  568.  a. 

Pharos  or  Pharus,  707,  a. 

<^apo(,  717.  b. 

Phaselus,  767,  a. 

*Phaaelus,  767,  b. 

^Phasganon,  767,  b. 

^dayavov,  478,  a. 

*Phasianu8, 767,  b. 

'Phasiolus,  767,  b. 

*rf(ris,  767.  b. 

*Phassa,  768,  a. 

^ctSina.  942,  a. 

«PheUus,  768,  a. 

^cvdni,  293,  a. 

Phengites,  005,  b. 

*tpv/t,  378,  b :  379,  a 

«(dAiF,  738,  a. 

*Phillyrea.  768,  a 

■Philyra,  768,  a. 

Philyra,  588,  a. 

*iudiy  452,  b. 

*Phleo8,  766,  a. 

*Phlorou8,  768,  a. 

♦Phlox,  768,  b. 

♦Phoca,  768,  b. 

'Phocaena,  768,  b. 

*Phoenicopterus,  768,  b. 

'Phoenicurufl,  768,  b. 

*PhcBnix,  768,  b. 

4^vo(,  768,  b. 

fPdvov  fltai,  769, 

^opSi  A^avovs,  fttOtjutfuvilS  itr 
«ri7, 771,  a. 

«»<f6ii,291,a. 

t^opocIa,  209,]);  771,  a. 

'Popui^poi,  570,  b. 

'^opeiov,  570,  a. 

♦dp/iiv^,  605,  b. 

'Popiids,  900,  a. 

<t>(^p0f,  956.  b ;  1035,  a. 

^opn;ro/,891,  a. 

♦opn/rrf.  891,  a. 

^6euv.  718,  b. 

<^((>ra>'(l)ylfl,  396,  a. 

•Phou,  771,  a. 

♦Phoxinns,  771,  a, 

^paTpixdv  yoafiuartiov,  22  b. 

^parpi'a,  2.'V0.  a,  b ;  I(N)3  b. 


;'iir7gio,  "18,  a. 
^Phrygiua  Lai*is,  771, «. 
♦Phrynos,  771,  a. 
*Phlheir,  771,a. 
*Oopa,  23,  b  •  771,  b. 
^Oopa  Ttbv  'h.XivOefi<j»9f771  L 
*wyij,  134,  b. 
♦Phycis,  771,b, 
*Phycus,  771,  b. 
^vXaxri^ptov,  55.  a. 
^vXapxot,  771,  b. 
♦uAiJ,  lOOl.b. 
*Phyniti8,771,b. 
^XoSaoiXeli,  422,  a    771  b 
«0Aov,  1001,  b. 
^wrat,  449,  a 
•Physalus,  772,  a. 
4>voKi7,  167,  b. 
Physiologia,  772,  a 
Ph/3icians,  630,  a. 
Picalio,  1051,  b. 
Pictura,  699,  b. 
♦Picas,  774,  b. 
Pignoralicia  Actio,  776,  b 
Pignoris  Capio,  753,  b 
Pignus,  775,  a. 
Pila,  642,  b ;  777,  a. 
Pilani,  103,  b. 
Pjlentum,  777,  b. 
Pileolum,  778,  a. 
Pileolus,  778,  a 
Pileum,  777,  b. 
Fileus,  777,  b. 
Pilicrepus,  777,  a. 
n/Ai7;ia,  778,  a. 
n/Aiov,  778,  a. 
IliAo;,  778,  a. 
Pilum,  469,  a;  642,  n 
♦Piloa,  779,  b. 
Pinacolhcca,  779,  b. 
Pinaria  Lex,  584,  b. 
IlfVa^,  944,  a. 

U(va\,  iKKXr/ciacrtK^^i  MU,  *. 
♦Pinna,  779,  b. 
♦Pmnophylax,  770,  b. 
♦Pinus,  779,  b. 
♦Piper,  780,  a. 
Piscatorii  Ludi,  601,  h 
Piscina,  75.  b ;  148,  a.  149,  « 
♦Pissaaphakos,  780,  a. 
UiaautaiSt  1051,  b. 
♦Pisracia,  780,  a. 
Pistillum.  642,  b. 
Pistor,  780,  a. 
Pistrinum,  640,  a  ;  618  b 
♦Pithecus,  780,  u. 
mOos,  1051,  b. 
UiOoiYia,  364,  b. 
Pittacium,  54,  a  ;  440,  a 
♦Pilyocampo,  780,  b. 
♦Pilys,  780,  b. 
Pletona  Lex,  328,  a. 
Pla?a,  836,  h. 
Plagiarius,  781,  a. 
Plagium,  780,  b. 
Planipes,  301,  a. 
UXaoTiKny  913,  a. 
UXaray^,  335,  b. 
IIAaraywvfov,  335,  b. 
•Plalanus,  781,  a, 
Plaustrum  or  Ploelrnm,  781, 
Plautia  or  Plotia  Lex  de  V] 
1058.  a. 

»*  Judiciana,584,li 

Plebcii,  78I,b. 
Plebeii  Ludi.  601,  b. 
Plcbes,  785,  b. 
Plebiscitnm,  765,  b ;  1005,  i 
Plebk  "61,  b. 
IIAJJjrrf^  r,  606,  b. 
Plectrum.  606,  b. 
Pledges,  775. 
HXcicToSoXivSa,  95U  a 
riA>^/ivi7,  331,  b. 
UXtjitoxoait  390,  a. 
i^Xtjfiox6rtSy  396,  a. 
Pleni  Menses,  191,  a;    Of  b 

nxiepov,  763,  b. 

nXtveiov,  567,  b. 
nAivftV,  567, 1). 
UXhOoi,  567,  b ;  904  L 
T\X6Kanoi,  Z9\,h. 
•Plocimos,  786,  a. 
IlAoiov,  889,  b. 
Plough,  79,  a^ 
nAov/too(0(.  716,  a* 
Plumaiii,  786.  a. 
HXvrr^pia,  786,  b. 
'PlumUagn,  786,  tu 
*Plnnibum,  786.  a. 
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nataoa,  67t,  a  ;  788,  b. 

Paeumatici,  78A,  b. 

»Pn  g  ti»,  787,  b. 

Tlyvl  3M,  ft. 

Pnyx,  384,  a. 

ITocaV,  Stfl,  a. 

Pf^^.Uum,  787,  b. 

n^^tit  890,  a  ;  894.  a 

Podium,  53,  a. 

lloSoKdKKTj,  213,  a. 

*Po*,  787,  b. 

•PoBcilia,  787,  b. 

*P(aciluB,  787,  b. 

PoDua,  787,  b. 

Poeielia  Papiria  Lex,  584,  b ; 

C.i7,  b. 
ITu^u)),  138,  a. 
llotKiXr^f,  718,  a. 
UoutVy  22,  a. 
noicicOai,  22,  a. 
lUinoii,  22,  a. 
Iltfiijrdf,  22,  a. 
PuisoniDg,  76A,  b  ;  1038,  b 
noXe^upx;o(,  788,  a. 
*Polefaoniuin,  788,  ». 
riuiA^rat,  788,  a. 
ITidAr/rj^ptov,  788,  a 
♦Polion,  788,  b. 
rioAirfirt,  258,  b. 
rioA I ri/f,  256,  b. 
UoXiroiPvXaKCi,  916,  a. 
Pollicans,  702,  b. 
Pollicitatio,  676,  a. 
i'olhnctores,  450,  a. 
lloXoi,  508,  b. 
\li>Xvirruxa,  944,  a. 
*l\ilycBrpuin,  788,  b. 
P.ilvclirrjniy,  705,  a. 
*PJlvgal<m,  788,  b. 
*l'..rygoiialoii,  788,  b. 
^Polvg'uiuni,  788,  b. 
*  Polypus,  7^8,  b. 
Piilytiiita,  956,  a. 
'Puniatias,  789,  b. 
Pomccrium,  789,  b. 
Pompa,  790,  a. 
Pompa  Circcnsis,  255,  b. 
PompciiB  Leges,  584,  b. 
*Poriiph<)lyx,  790,  a. 
*Ponipilu8,  790,  a. 
Poailii,  591,  a. 
Pon»,  173,  a. 

•'    .Elius,  174,  b. 

"     ^milius.  174,  a. 

"     Ceslms,  174,  b. 

"     Fabriciua,  174,  b 

'*    Janiculcnsis,  174,  a. 

♦'     Milviua,  175,  b. 

"     Palalsnus,  174,  b. 

"     Subhcius,  174.  a. 

*'    Vaticanus,  174,  a. 
Poiitifex,  790,  a. 
Puntificeff  Minoiea,  792,  b. 
Pontificalca  Libri,  791,  a. 
Ponti finale*  Lu'li,  001,  b. 
Poutiftcium  Jus,  560,  a  ;  791, 

a ;  792,  a. 
Ponto,  792,  a. 

Popa,  226,  b ;  327,  n  ;  846,  a. 
Pupilia  Let,  584,  a. 
Popina,  226,  b 
Puplifugia,  792,  b. 
Populares,  687,  b. 
Populares  Artioncs,  1050,  a. 
Popu  laria,  53,  a. 
P.»pulu8,  742,  b. 
Populifugia  or  Poplifugia,  79J 

b. 
Por,  8S5,  b. 
Porci*  Leges,  535,  a. 
ridovrif  502,  a. 
Tlopvciov,  502,  b. 
nopX'iKdv  TAof,  502,  b  ;  503,  a. 
lloproGoaKol,  502,  b. 
n  tpyoTtXdivat,  502,  b. 
n  tpiaral,  793.  a. 
ITopi'oypa^^o,  712,  a 
•Poroa,  793,  a. 
lldpnai,  268,  b. 
n6pz7ty  438,  b. 
llopitntia,  438,  b. 
Porla,  "^93,  a. 
Pirtcuiha,  224,  a. 
?  if.entuin.  810,  b. 
Forticus,  794,  a. 
Portisciilus,  748,  n  ;  794,  K 
Porlilures,  794.  b  ;  822,  b 
Poiloriuni,  791,  b. 
Portumnaba.  795,  a. 
Poriuuaha,  795,  a. 
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Poaca,  795,  a. 
lloauStiav,  190,  a. 
no7C<6wvia,  795,  a. 
Poweaaio,  795,  b. 
FoMeaaJo  Bonorum,  165,  b. 
Posaessio  Clandeslina,  544,  a. 
Posseasor.  795,  b. 
Poates,  524,  b. 
Posticuin,  534,  b 
Postliminium,  799.  a. 
Postmeridianum  Tempos,  362, 

a. 
Postulaticii,  476,  b. 
Poatnmus,  500,  a. 
*PoUmogeiton,  800,  a. 
♦Poterion,  800,  a. 
Potestas,  741,  a. 
♦Pothus,  800,  a. 
Pottery,  439,  a. 
noD(,  <61,b. 
np(£/rrop£f ,  800,  b. 
Pnecidauea)  Feria,  437,  a. 
Prccinctio,  53,  a ;  968,  a. 
Pncciactus,  1024,  b. 
♦Precocia,  800,  b. 
Prscones,  800,  b. 
Prcconiuro,  801,  a. 
Pneda,  799,  b  ;  800,  a  ;  900,  b. 
Pnediator,  804,  b. 
Proidiatorium  Jus,  804,  b. 
Pnediorum  Servitutps,  878,  a. 
Pnedium,  801,  a. 
Pmfectus,  102,  b. 

"        JErarii,  28.  b. 

"        AnnoniB,  602,  a. 

**        Aquarum,  75,  b. 

"        Castrorura,  802,  b. 

*'        Classis,  802,  b. 

"        Fabrum,  428,  a. 

*'        JuriDicundo,282,b. 

"        Pnetorio,  802,  b. 

"        Vigilum,  803,  a. 

"        Urbi,  803,  a. 
Pnefectura,  283,  a,  b. 
Prefioe,  459,  b. 
Pnefurniura,  151,  a;  450,  a. 
Pnejudicium,  804,  a 
Prslusio,  476.  a. 
Pnenomen,  660,  b. 
Prtepeles,  130,  a. 
Pnepositus,  804,  a. 
Prterogativa  Centuria,  297,  a ; 

1007,  b. 
Pnerogativa  Tribus,  1007,  a,  b. 
Pnerogativ*,  1007,  b. 
Pnes,  804,  b. 
Pncscriplio,  804,  b. 
Prases,  815,  b  ;  817,  a. 
Prasul,  850,  a. 
Prvteriti    Seuatoros,   605,   b ; 

866,  b. 
Pnetezta,  987,  b. 
Pnetextata  Fabula,  300,  b. 
Prator,  805,  b. 
Pnetor  Peregiinus.  806,  a. 
Pnetor  Urbanus,  606,  b. 
Prietoria  Actio,  17.  b. 
PriBtoria  Cohors,  806,  b. 
Pnetoriani,  806,  b. 
Pnetorium,  807,  b. 
Pravaricator.  875,  a. 
Pragmatici,  674,  b. 
Prandium,  274,  b. 
*Praailes  Lapis,  807,  b. 
*Praaium,  807.  b. 
♦Praaocuria,  607,  b. 
*Pra8on,  807,  b. 
npar^pX(Oo(,  881,  a. 
ITpa^upy/^af«  786,  b. 
Precanum,  544,  a. 
Prchensio,  1000.  b;  1001,  b 
Prelum  or  Pralum,  807,  b. 
Prensatio,  46,  a. 
*Pre»ter,  807,  b. 
UptjcTfiocg,  449,  a. 
Priests,' 843,  a. 
Primicerius,  807,  b. 
Primipilaris,  232,  a. 
Primipilud,  232,  a. 
Princepa  Juvcntutis,  418,  b. 
Priuceps  Senatus,  866,  a  ;  867, 

a. 
Frincipales  CoDstitutiones,304, 

b. 
Principes,  103,  b  ;  613,  h. 
Principia  Principalis  Via,  220, 

b;  221,  a. 
♦Prinos,  808,  a. 
TTpib)!',  876,  b. 
Prison,  213,  u 


^Pristii,  806,  a. 
Privatas  Fcrie,  435,  a. 
Priratum  Jus,  261,  a;  561   a. 
Privilegium,  581,  a. 
Privignt,  31,  a. 
Privignos,  31,  a. 
npodYvtvatSt  395,  b. 
Ilooaywyc/af  Ypa^j,  808.  a. 
Proaria,  277,  b. 
Proavuncului,  377,  h 
Proavna,  277,  b. 
npo6o\/h  803,  a. 
npo6ovX€viia,  168,  b ;  169,  a  ; 

664,  a. 
npdSovXoiy  809,  a. 
npoKdOapait,  305,  b. 
UodKXitati,  353,  b  ;  354,  a. 
lipoxiipOTovta,  169,  a. 
l>roconsul,  809,  b ;  815,  b. 
Procaratio  Prodigiorum,  810,  b. 
Procurator,  19,  b ;  190,  a ;  444, 

b  ;  810,  a  ;  616,  a. 
Prodigies,  610,  a. 
Prodigium,  810,  a. 
P     ^    M  ,325,1:  329, a;  960, b. 

E      v^ffEci,  810,b. 

n  .  ;.',iEiiot!rT.x  fvXi^,  170,  b. 

n  ,  :,,>jx,  leS,  b;  170,  a. 
r      ,:  Wia,  fillpb. 
n     t(ff#ofM,  3tf2tb. 

T\    .iiCij^oQiii  i^[jt-ii.  811,b. 

P.  I  hales  Die?,  3^3,  b. 

n. ■■..,■., ^;,A/^^  fiUa,  a. 
p  -    "  \'<s,  aos,  b. 

11:    .  '.      ■'6i9,  U 
Pfogeiier,  31,  a. 
nput,  361,  b. 

Projiciendi  Senritui,  878,  b. 
npotl,  379,  a. 
Proleturii,  212,  a ;  296,  a. 
npdAoyoy,  995,  a. 
ripoftavrem,  688,  a. 
npdfiavTtij  689,  b. 
Promatertera,  277,  b. 
nro/iJj0«a,  812,  a. 
Promissa,  623,  b. 
Promissor,  673,  a. 
Jlponv^arptatf  619,  a. 
llpofivnvTpiitit  619,  a. 
Promulsis,  275,  a  i  1054,  b. 
Promiis,  228,  b. 
Promuscondus,  228,  b. 
npdvaos,  958,  b. 
Prone  pos,  277,  b. 
Prone  ptis,  277.  b. 
PronubjB,  625,  b. 
Pronubi,  625,  a. 
Pronunis,  31,  a. 
npoitt/toclat  S59,  a. 
Property-tax  (Greek),  392,  a. 
Property-tax  (Roman),  1006,  b. 
Propnigeum,  151,  a. 
npo^/jmsr  395,  b ;  688,  a. 
Upo<pJirt(,  t«8,  a. 
Propraetor,  815,  b. 
UpdiTovi,  894,  a. 
ProprieUs,  374,  b ;  795,  b. 
Prora,  892,  a. 
ripuipci;;,  892,  a. 
TlpoaKc^dXciovt  573,  a. 
Proscenium,  968,  b. 
UpdaxXtjaif,  358,  a  ;  626,  b. 
Proscribere,  812,  a. 
Proscripti,  812,  a. 
ProscriDtio,  812,  a. 
ripoaKvvijais^  33,  a. 
Prosecta,  846,  a. 
Prosicia,  846,  a. 
Upootaireiovt  758,  a. 
Updaairov.  758,  a. 
ripoorrfj,  515,  a. 
UpocTdTTii,  589,  b ;  636,  b. 
UpoaraTrii  ro8  0^/ivv,  81 S,  b. 
TiptMTtftav,  S2,  b. 
UpoaunaaOat,  38,  b. 
TipoeTlnTjfta,  983,  b. 
Prostitutes,  502,  a. 
Upocrdovt  514,  b. 
TJpdoTvXoi,  290,  a. 
I]p6arvi:a,  369,  b. 
DpuTayuiviaT^i,  505,  b. 
DpoHXeia  ynjiiavt  61«>,  b 
UpdOccti,  456.  a. 
UpoOcanta,  812,  b. 
lipo^eafiiiK  WfiOi,  812,  b. 
I  podi'pci,514,  a;  527,  a. 


rrpwrtfXcioi',  S78,  b. 

nptfroMM,  880,  b :  891  a 

Ilporpi/yta,  812, » 

ProTincia,  81*:  « 

'Proumnos,  818,  • 

Pnnrocatio,  73,  •». 

ProTocatures,  47*  • 

npoMa,5ll,  b 

np6levo(,  513,  b. 

Proximus  Admiss.  n  lu.  zx  • 

Prozimns  Infantiip,  53d.  / 

Proximua  Pubertati,  53S,  % 

Pmdentioms,  558.  a. 

npvAi£(,247,  a;851,  i 

npoXts,  851.  a. 

JIpof{VJ7,  892,  a. 

*Pmnuro,  818,  a. 

♦Prunua,  818,  a. 

npvravcM,  106,  b. 

npvravuov,  818,  a. 

novTavvi,  168,  b  ;  170,  «{|5,  t 

"FtiAfoy,  95,  b. 

toA/f ,  449,  a. 

•Psar,  818,  b. 

tMiov  or  irfXXiop,  95,  u 

♦Paen,  818.  b. 

^i}0fa/ia,I6e,b:S86,b;Oo4  « 

^if^of,  818.  b;  839,  b. 

♦Psetta,  819,  b. 

tevinypafSli  ypa^^*  819.  U. 

*^ev6fli<i  HfLdpayios,  WO,  a. 

^Psendobouninm,  820,  a. 

*Pseudodictamnnm,  830,  % 

^cvSoKXtjrtiag  ypa^4«  ^^t  ^ 

^evioiiirrtpos,  890,  a. 

i^eviouaprvptiiv  ^ixi;,  637.  ^ 

t(Aoi,  94,  a  :  99.  b. 

'Psimmythion,  830.  !• 

^Psiltacas,  830,  b 

torr^Jp,  820,  b. 

*P8yIla,821,a, 

^Psyllion,  821.  a 

♦Psylon,  821.  a. 

*PUrmice,  821,  a 

♦Ptelea,  821,  a. 

*Pteris,821,a, 

*Ptemix,  821.a. 

nrvKTiov,  944,  a. 

IItiIov,  715,  b. 

ritMiy^U'Ui,  83l,a 

Uvavcipttiv^  190,  a. 

Pubertas,  338,  a ;  533.  a    ^\  x. 

Pubes,  533,  a. 

Publics  Feris,  435.  b 

Publicani,  88l,b. 

Publici  Scr\-i.  885,  a     6S;   a 

Publicia  Lex.  585.  a. 

Publiuiana  in  Rem  Acuo,^?!,  I 

Publicum,  831,  b. 

Publicum  Jus,  361,  a;  561.  a 

Pubiicus  Ager.  34,  a  ;  79^,  »■ 

Publilia  Lex,  823,  a. 

Publilia  Leges,  823,  a 

riitfKdffrwAof,  390.  a. 

rivo-ai,  833,  b. 

ni  aoi,  456,  b ;  599,  a 

P.  «r,  685,  b. 

Pjgilatus.  83S,b. 

Pngiles,  623.  b. 

PugiUares,  944,  a. 

Pugio,  834,  a. 

nvyiiax^o^  833,  b. 

UvYlt^f  ^1 1> :  7^3.  b. 

yjwy/ioffvvij.  833.  b. 

flvritfy,  763,  b. 

nvAaydpai,  49,  b. 

nwAiy,  793,  a. 

TJvXlu  793,  a. 

Pullahui,131,b. 

nvXQv,  514,  b ;  794,  a 

Pulpilum,  968,  b. 

PulTinar,  824,  b. 

PolTinua.  824.  b, 

Puoctom,  397, « 

Pupia  Lex.  583, ! 

Pupillus,  531,  a  ,  i  .*«    2.     iiif; 

b. 
Pupillaris  Sobat-.-iL:    4>  . 
Pu])pis,  898.  a. 

nvpal  456,  b. 
IliJpyot.  1037,  a. 
Hvpia,  599,  a. 
llvptaTfiptovy  599,  a. 
Purification,  604.  a. 
nupq/iavrci'i.  SJ9,  b 
nrSpX'r,851,a. 
Uip^ixttmi,  851,  b 
Pontes,  626,  a. 
Puteal,  834.  b. 
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r  iteu,  148.  a. 
[IvOta,  825,  b. 
\l6eioty  825,  tL. 
llvdiixpftOTOt,  43i,  b 
Puticul»,  461,  a. 
pQticuli,  461,  a. 
i:iiL823,  h. 
llvliStov,  Sr7,h. 
Wvi'ov,  183,  a. 
Ilvfif,  887,  b. 
Uvloi,  183,  a. 
*P}cnocoinou,  835,  a. 
•rygnrgai,  I.,  II.,  825,  a 
'I'y^mvus.  625  -. 
*Pygolanipis,  825,  a. 
Pyra,  4C0,  a. 
*Pyrethruin,  825,  a. 
*Pyrilampii,  825,  b. 
*Pyroinacho«  Lapii,  825  '. 
Pyrrhica,  851,  a. 
•Pyrrhulaa,  825,  b. 
*Pyrai,  I.,  II.,825,  b. 
Pythia,  688,  a. 
Pythian  Gaine«,  825,  b. 
Pytho,  657,  b. 
Pyxidula,  827,  b. 
»>Txis,  827,  b. 
•Pyxus,  827,  b. 

Q. 
(jua(]ra^e«itna,  827,  b. 
Quadrant,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Quadraatal,  325,  a. 
Quadratarii,  715,  a. 
Quadriga,  I5U,  b ;  332,  b. 
Quadrigataa,  159,  b. 
QuadriremRS,  8i)l,  b. 
Quodrupes,  747,  b. 
Quadruplatores,  828,  a. 
Quadruplicatio,  10,  b. 
Quadru8si8,  HI,  a. 
Quiesitor,  552,  a. 
Qunstinnes,  553,  a ;  80G,  b. 
Qtix8tior.««  P«rpetu«,  552,  a ; 

SOO.b. 
QuKstar,  828,  a. 
QutBstures  Classici,  828,  b. 
Quicstorvs  Parricidii,  828.  a. 
l^'iiBstores  Sacri  Pakitii,829,  b. 
Uaiesturii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
^titrsUtrium,  221  (plan) ;  220, 

b ;  223,  fl. 
iJuiBstur.i  Osticnsis,  829,  a. 
ii'ialM-Qudles,  8":J7,  b. 
(jualns.  188.  b. 
Quanti  Minor:s  Actio,  829,  b. 
IiuarT,»rius,  889,  b. 
Quasillari.t;.  IK8,  b;  953,  a. 
(jUHSillus    188.  b 
l^uatuurvirj  Juri  Dicando,  2S2, 

b. 
Quatucjrviri  Vi.irum  Caranda- 

rum,  830,  n  ;  1043.  b. 
CJuert'la  luofiiciosi  Testanienti, 

964,  b. 
Quinarins,  349,  a. 
Quinntilis,  191,  a. 
Quincunx,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Quindccimviri,  340,  b. 
Quinquagesima.  830,  a. 
Quinquatna,  830,  a. 
Quinqudtrus,  830,  a. 
Quinquennalia,  830,  b. 
Qiiinquennalis,  283,  a. 
Quinqucremes,  891,  b. 
QMinqutrtium,  751,  a. 
Qiiiviqucviri,  830,  b. 
Quinqueviri  Mcnsarii.  634,  a. 
Quintana,  220,  b;  321,  b. 
Quintia  Lax,  585,  a. 
Quinlilis,  191,  a. 
Quirinalia,  831,  a. 
QuirinaliB  Flanien,  445,  b. 
Qiiiritium  Jus,  261,a;  561,  a. 
Quiver,  765,  a. 
Quod  Jussn,  Actio,  569,  b. 
Quorum     Bonorum,    loterdic- 

tani,  6?:,a. 

R.  T. 
Ua:es,  3M),  a. 
Radius,  331,  fat 
»Raia,  832,  a. 
Ramnenses,  743,  i 
Rairinrn.  743,  a. 
'Raiia,  632,  a. 
'Ranunculus,  832,  a. 
'Raphiinu.i.  832.  a. 
^npinn  or  llapta  Iknia.  164.  I»; 

1  r 


Rallam,  839,  a 

Ralltts,  833,  a 

RastelluB.  833,  a 

Raster,  832,  a. 

Rastrum,  833,  a. 

Ratos,  889,  b. 

Rationibaa  Distrahendis  Actio, 

1030,  a. 
Razor,  138,  a ;  139,  a. 
Recepta ;  de  Receptu,  Actio, 

832,  a. 
ReciniuDi.  839,  a. 
Recinus,  839,  a. 
Recissoria  Actio,  543,  a. 
Rector,  817,  a. 

Recuperatores,  18,  b ;  550,  b. 
Reda,  838,  a. 
Rcdomptor,  833,  b. 
Redhibitoria  Actio,  833,  b. 
Redimiculum,  833,  a. 
Regia  Lex,  833,  a. 
Regifugtum,  833,  b. 
Regina  Sacrorum,  837,  b. 
Regula,  833,  b. 
Ret  Residua  Exceptio,  19.  a. 
Rei  Uxoria  or  Dotis  Actio,  380, 

b. 
Rclatic,  869,  b. 
Relegatio,  136,  a. 
Relegatus,  136,  a. 
Romancipatio,  371,  a;  396,  b. 
Reinmia  Lex,  303,  a. 
Remuna,  578,  a. 
Remas,  893.  a. 
Repagula.  536,  a. 
Rei'etunda,  833,  b. 
Replicatio,  19,  b. 
Repositori'tm,  375,  b. 
Ropotia,  625,  b. 
Rcpuiiiiim,  371,  a. 
Res,  374,  a. 

*•   Communes,  374,  b. 

"   Corporales,  374,  b. 

"  Divini  Juris,  374,  a. 

'*  Hereditaria,  374,  b. 

"   Ilumani  Juris,  374,  a. 

"   Immobiles,  374.  b. 

"   Incorporalcs,  374,  b. 

"   Mancipi,  374,  b ;  1066,  a. 

"   Mobiles,  874,  b. 

"  ncc  Mancipi,  374,  b ;  1066, 

"'NuIIIus,  374,a. 

"   Privata,  374,  a. 

*'  Publica,  374,  a. 

"  Relitj^iusa,  374,  a. 

"   Sacr*,  374,  a. 

"   Sancta,  874,  a. 

"  Universitatis,  374,  a. 

"   Uxoria,  370,  b ;  371,  a. 
Rescript  urn,  304,  b. 
Rpspunsn.  558,  a. 
Eespulilica.  1063,  a. 
Restitutio  in  Integrnm,  834,  b. 
Resiitutnna  Actio,  542,  a. 
Rptc,  836,  a. 
Rctcntio  Dotis,  370,  b. 
Retiarii,  476.  b. 
Reticulum.  187.  b;  836,  a. 
Retinnrula,  894,  b. 
Retis,  636,  a. 
Reus.  20,  a ;  075,  a. 
Rex  Sacri ficulus.  837,  a.  U 
Rex  Sacri ficus,  837,  a,  b. 
Rox  Sarrnrum,  837,  b. 
♦Rha,  837,  b. 
'Pafif^i'ov.  702.  b. 
*Vufi<^ov6fiot.  33,  a. 
*Pd('>^o^,  1057.  b. 
*'Pa6coT;xoi%  33,  a. 
•Pfnorrp,  610.  a. 
*Rhamnus,  838,  a. 
*Raphani8,  B38.  a. 
^Raphanos.  838,  a, 
Tu^iV .  20,  b. 
Rhcda,  R3B,  a. 
Tjjyta,  573,  a. 
'PrjTUp,  838,  a ;  936.  b. 
*Tr)TopiKfl  ypa^i?.  838,  a 
T^rpa,  662.  b. 
*  Rhine,  838,  b. 
♦Rhinocproa.  838,  b. 
•PivoinJAr:.  703,  b. 
Tiirt's,  444.  b. 
*VimfTT/,o.  441,  b. 
!  *?oMi-ri,'9M,  a. 
1  Rhoilia  Lex.  2^85,  a. 

To^oVfA*.  1054.  b. 
I  •Rhfidon.  838,  b. 
'RhfPti.  83S.  b 


*Rhombai,  6Si8,  a 

'Pdnrpev,  536,  b. 

'Tvnna^  599,  a. 

'Pi'/«df,  331,  b. 

'FvwapoYpaAia,  719,  a. 

*Rhui,  838;  b. 

'P((9ia,  933,  a. 

'Tvt6v,  838,  b. 

*Rhyta,  838,  b.  — 

*Rhytros,  639,  a. 

Rica,  446,  b. 

Ricinium,  839,  a. 

Rings,  839,  a. 

Road,  1041,  b. 

Robigalia,  841,  a. 

*Robur,  841,  a. 

Robur,  313,  b. 

Rogare  Legem,  580,  a. 

Rogatio,  560,  a. 

Rogationem  Accipere,  580.  a. 

Rogationem  Prt>mttlgare,580,a. 

Rogationes  Licinia,  841,  a. 

Rogatores,  867,  b. 

Rogus,  460,  a. 

Romana,  717,  b. 

Romphea,  489,  b. 

Rope-daneera,  454,  a. 

Ropes,  842,  b. 

Rorarii,  841,  b. 

*Rosa,  841,  b. 

Roscio  Theatralis  Lex,  585,  a. 

^Rosmarinus,  841,  b. 

Rostra,  841,  b. 

Rostrata  Columna,  390,  b. 

Rostrata  Corona,  310,  b. 

Rostrum,  892,  a. 

Rota,  331,  b;  439,  a. 

♦Rubeta,  843,  a. 

*Rubrica,  842,  a. 

Rnbria  Lex,  585,  a. 

Rubrica,  122,  a. 

Rudder,  480,  b. 

Rudens,  843,  a. 

Raderalio,  519,  b. 

Rudtarii.  476,  a. 

Rndis,  476,  a. 

Rudus,  1043,b. 

Roffuli,  IOOI,b. 

Rumpia,  489,  b. 

Kuncina.  843,  b. 

Rupilia  Leges.  585,  b ;  813,  a. 

Rutabulum,  843,  a. 

Rutellom,  842,  b. 

Rutiliana  Actio,  813,  b. 

Ratrum,  842,  b. 

S.  2. 
Sabanum,  719.  a. 
*Saccharum,  843,  a. 
Savxv^nrraf,  187,  b. 
Succus,  1052.  a. 
Sacellum.  843,  a. 
Saccna,  374.  a. 
Sacerdos,  643,  a. 
Sacerdotium,  843,  a. 
Sacra,  844,  a. 

"     Gentililia,  469.  b. 

"      Municipalia,  845,  a. 

"      Privata,  814.  h 

"      Publica.  844,  a 
Sacramento,  1048.  a. 
Sacramentum.  670,  b ;  1018.  b. 
Sacrarium,  845,  a. 
Sacrata  Lecres,  585,  b. 
Sacrifices,  845.  a. 
Sacrifirium,  845,  a. 
Sacri  legium,  810,  b. 
Sacrilegus,  846,  b. 
Sacrorum  Alienatio,  469,  b. 
Sacrorum  Detestatio,  469,  b. 
Sacrum  Novemdiale,  435,  b. 
Saddles,  407,  b. 
Sacularea  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Szculum,  847,  a. 
*Sagapenum,  847,  a. 
Yay/nnit  837,  a. 
Idytov,  595,  b. 
Sagitta,  847,  a. 
Sagittarii,  848,  a. 
^dytta^  378,  b. 
Sagmarii  Equi,  878,  b. 
Sagmina,  848,  a. 
Sagulum,  848,  a. 
Sagum,  848,  a. 
Sails,  803,  b. 
^Salamandra,  848,  b. 
*SaI  Ammoniacum,  849,  a. 
Salaminia,  848,  b. 
£aAa^(Viof.  848,  b. 
Salariam.  849.  a. 


Salii,  84B,  b. 
Salilluffi.  650.  b. 
Saline,  850,  a  ;  lulS,  Ik 
Salinum,  850,  b. 
*Salpe,  850,  b. 
^Salpinx,  I.,  11.,  850,  b. 
^aXviyi,  1021,  b. 
Salt,  1035,  b. 
Salt-cellar,  850,  b. 
Salt-works,  850,  a ;  1035,1 
Saltatto,  850,  b. 
Saltus,  859,  b. 
baivianum  Interdictui!'.  i4i 
Salutatores.  852,  b. 
Sambuca,  852,  b. 
Sambacistria.  852,  b. 
*Samia  Terra,  853,  b. 
'Samius  I^pis,  853,  b 
Samnites,  477,  a. 
*S&aipsychon,  853.  b. 
Sandal,  154,  b;  904,  a. 
Sandaliuro,  853,  h. 
Sandapila,  459,  b. 
*Sandancha,  853,  b. 
*Sandix,  854,  a 
*Santalon,  854,  a. 
Tavli,  525,  b. 
SaiM,  1051,  b. 
*Sapphirns,  854.  a. 
Sarcophagus,  460,  a 
Sarculam,  854,  a. 
•Sarda,  854,  a. 
Sardiani,  600,  b. 
♦Sardonyx,  854,  b. 
Sarissa,  489,  b. 
Sarracum,  854,  b. 
Sartago,  854,  b. 
Satira,  854,  b. 
Satisdatio,  19,  b. 
Satura,  854,  b. 
Satara  Lex,  580,  b ;  855,  a 
Saturnalia,  655,  t. 
Idrvpoi,  990,  b. 
♦Satyrion,  I.,  XL,  856,  a. 
*SatyTUS,  856,  a. 
♦Saurus,  I.,  IL,  856,  a 
Zavpoiriyp,  488,  b. 
Saw,  876,  b. 
*Saxifragum.  856,  b. 
Scabellum,  335,  b ,  657,  a 
ScabiJIum.  335,  b. 
Scala,  856,  b. 
Scala  Gemonia,  213,  b. 
Scales,  589.  b. 
ZjcaXi's,  854,  a. 
Scalmi,  692,  b. 
Scalpellum,  243,  b. 
Scalptura,  SCO,  a. 
Scalpturatnm,  519,  b. 
♦Scammonia,  857,  a. 
Scamnum,  857,  a. 
*Scandix,  657,  a. 
Scantinia  Lex,  585,  bi 
:^KairipSa.  483,  b. 
Scapha,  857,  a. 
Scapus,  288,  b. 

Tfca^n^opia,  523,  a. 

'Scarus. '657,  a. 

Scena,  968,  b. 

Scenici  Ludi.  fiOO,  t ;  633  i 

♦Sccpanos,  857,  a. 

*Scopinos,  657,  b. 

JLKizapvovt  112,^a. 

iLKniTTOVXOt,  857,  b. 

^KJjnrpov,  857,  b. 

Sceptrnm,  657.  b 

Yxcvn  KOcitaarA.  693,  b. 
*♦      rXtKTdj  893.  a. 
"     ^tlXti'a.  8y3,a. 

YKev6>:>opof,  523,  b. 

Xxr.'t'W,  173,  b;  859,  b. 

X\T]iiaTii  TCTodyuva,  501,  • 

♦Schinf»9,  659,  a. 

*Scliislns  Lapis,  658,  a 

*SchanicluK,  858,  a. 

*Scha!nus,  858,  a. 

Schoenus,  858,  a. 

Jlxoivla,  894,  a,  b. 

"SlxoivoSdrrn,  454,  a 

Xyoivof,  858,  a. 

Schola,  148,  a. 

Xic/o.  700,  a. 

5:/ri«f(5ciov,1061.b. 

YKtnfijfoiHa^  528,  a 
I  yixiditov^  1061,  b. 

IViavpa^i/,  700,  a. 
j  5ict.iyf»a^irt.  700,  a 

♦Sciana.  858,  a. 
I  TKidi,  977,  b. 
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Uii9t:pujy  508,  b 

*8ci!la,  858,  a. 

l«/^irou{,  572,  b. 

Sciothericum,  500,  a. 

XKtpoiftopnaVf  100,  a. 

Scipio,  857,  b. 

Scire,  871,  a. 

Scissor,  275,  b. 

Scitam  Populi,  580,  a 

*S<::ai-us,  858,  a. 

2.VA«i^,45J,  a, 

'Sttolopax,  858,  b. 

*Scolopendra,  858,  b. 

'Scolopeudnon,  858,  h. 

*.<colopia.  858,  b. 

iVJAoj/,  324,  a. 

•ScolymoB,  858,  b. 

'ScombroD,  858,  b. 

*«cope,  858,  b. 

♦Scordium,  858,  b. 

♦Scorodon,  858,  b. 

'Scorodoprason,  858,  b. 

Scorpio,  980,  a 

*Scorpio,  II,,  858,  b. 

♦Scorpio,  HI.,  859,  a. 

♦Scorpio,  IV.,  659,  a. 

^Scoipioeides,  859,  a. 

Scortea,  699,  a. 

Screw,  272,  a. 

ScribK,  859,  a;  1063,  b. 

Scribonia  Lex,  585,  b  ;  1068,  n. 

Scrinium,  211,  b. 

Scriplam,  859,  h. 

Scripta,  795,  a. 

Scripta  Duodecim,  500,  b. 

Scriptara,  859,  b. 

Scriplurarii,  859,  U 

Scripalum,  859,  b. 

Scrobos,  76,  b. 

Scrupulum,  859,  b  ;  1062,  a. 

Sculptura,  8<»0,  a. 

Sculplare,  860.  a  ;  919  a. 

Xnrt-p/u  StKTjy  h6(»,  b, 

yiKvraXrj.  861,  a. 

ILxvOai,  317,  a. 

Scutum,  860,  b. 

*Srvliuin,  861,  a. 

S-vtMle,861,  a, 

'.ScvUile,  II.,  861,  a. 

S.Mihe,  428,  b. 

^t7Kd(,  958,  b. 

SecUtores,  46,  a. 

Sectio,  861,  b 

Sector,  861,  b. 

Sertoriam  InterdHium,  543,  b; 

861,  b. 
Securicula,  861,  b. 
Seciiris,  861,  b. 
•Secutores,  477,  a. 
yiiipaXoi,  332,  b. 
^tif>a<pJpoi,  332,  b. 
£c«rdxvaa,  861,  b. 
^eiarpovf  899,  a. 
♦Scliuon,  862,  a. 
Scliquastrum,  863,  a. 
Stella,  862,  a 
^',^laTaJ  457,  a. 
Semljella.  349,  a. 
^I/z/iciOf,  539,  b ;  696,  a. 
Scioeiotica,  863,  b. 
SementiviB  Feriie,  436,  b. 
Semimares,  467,  a. 
Serais,  Semisiiis,  110,  b;  129, 

b;  591,  a. 
Sempronie  Leges,  864,  a. 
Sempronia   Lex   de    Fcenere, 

586,  a. 
Scmuncia,  1062,  a. 
Semanciarium  Fenas,  547,  b. 
Senate  (Athenian).  168,  a. 
**      (Roman),  864,  h. 
"      (Spartan),  473,  b. 
B»nator,  864,  b. 
genatas,  864,  b. 
Cenatuiconsaltam,  870,  h. 

*•        Aprouianuni,  872,  a. 

"        Articuleinnura,871,a 

**       de      Bacchaaalibas, 
SM,  b  ;  872,  a. 

"        CaWitianum,  557,  a ; 
W2,b. 

"        Claudianum,  872,  h. 

**        Dasumianuin,  873,  a. 

"        lladnani,  873.  a. 

*'        Juncianum,  K73,  b. 

**        Junianum,  873,  b. 

"        Largianum,  873,  b. 

'*        Liboniannm.  873,  b. 

^        Macednntaiiuni,  673, 
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Senatusconsultum      Memmia- 
nam,  873,  b. 

**        Neronianum,  673,  b. 

**        Orphitianum,  874,  a. 

"        Pcgaaianum,  874,  a. 

*'        Persicianum,  874, 3 

"        Pisonianum,  873,  ti 

"        Plancianura,  874,  a. 

**  **•  Pluutianum,  874,  a. 

"        Rubrianum,  874,  b. 

"        Sabiniaimm,  874,  b. 

**        Silanianum,  674,  b. 

"        Tertunijinum,874,b. 

"        Trebellianam,875,a. 

**        Turpilianum,  875,  a. 

"        Vclleianum,  875,  a, 

"        Vitraaianum,  875,  a. 

*'        Volusianam,  875,  a. 
Seniorea,  296,  b ;  1007,  b. 
Sepelire,  401.  a. 
September,  101,  a. 
Septemviri  Epulones,  414,  a. 
Septimatras,  830,  b. 
Septimontium,  875,  a. 
Septum,  297,  a. 
Septunz,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Sepulchri  Violati  Actio,  402,  a  ; 

1049,  a. 
Sopulchram,  461 ,  a. 
Sequestr«8,  46,  a. 
Sera,  5*26,  a. 
Soria,  374.  a:  1051,  b. 
Sericum,  875.  b. 
♦Serpens,  876.  a. 
*Sorpynam.876,  b 
Serra,  876,  b. 

Serrati,  te.  Ntimmi,  319,  b. 
Serrala,  870,  b. 
Serta,  877,  a. 
Serviana  Actio,  776,  b. 
Servilia  Agraria  Lex,  586,  a. 
"       Glaucia  Lex,  834,  a. 
**       Judiciana  L  ex,  553,  a : 
566,  a. 
Servitus,  883.  a. 
Servitutoti,  877,  a. 
Senrus  (Greek),  880.  b. 
ServuB  (Roman),  883,  a. 
*Ses,  888,  a. 
*Se»amum,  888,  a. 
Scscuncia.  110,  b;  591,  a. 
S(>scunx,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
*Seseli,  888,  a. 
Sestertius,  888.  b. 
Sevir  Turmie  Equilum,  418,  b. 
Seviri,  127,  b. 
Sex  Suffra^ia,  416,  a. 
Sexatrus,  830,  b. 
Sextans,  160,  b ;  596,  a. 
Sextarius,  6S9,  a. 
Sextilis,  191,  a. 
Sextula,889,  b;  1062,  a. 
Shears,  449,  a. 
Shields,  268,  a ;  736,  b ;  750, 

b :  860,  b. 
Sbios,  889.  b. 

Shoe,  188,  b;  398,  b  ;  601,  b. 
Sibina,  489.  b. 
71i6vviov,  489,  b. 
Sibyl,  895,  a. 
Sihyllini  Libri,  895,  a. 
Sica,  896,  a. 
Sicarius.  308,  b;  896,  u. 
Sicila,  896.  a. 
Sickle,  428.  b  ;  896.  b. 
Sicilicus,  1062,  a. 
♦Sicys,  896,  a. 
*Si(le,  806,  a. 
*Siderite8  Lapis.  896,  a. 
TiinooftavTcifiy  3T0,  a. 
♦SideroK,  896.  a. 
Sigillarm,  856,  a. 
^Sigillata.  896.  a. 
Sigma,  633,  b. 
Signa  Militnria,  896,  a. 
Signifcr,  896,  b. 
Signinum  Opaa,  SI9,  b. 
♦Sil,  897.  b. 
*Siler.  697,  b. 
Silk,  675,  b. 
Silentiarii.  804,  a. 
•Silex,  897,  h. 
Silia  Lex.  586,  a. 
Silicarii,  76,  a. 
Siliceraium,  462,  b. 
'Silpluum,  898,  a. 
Siliqua,  1062.  u. 
*Silarus,  898.  a. 
SilvB,  859.  b. 
Silvani  et  rarlxmis  Lex,  584,  b. 


Silver,  00,  h. 

*Simia,  698,  a 

*Sinapi,  898,  b. 

Smdon,  7l8,  b. 

*Sinopica  Terra,  898,  b 

Sinus,  985,  b. 

*Sion,  898,  b. 

Siparium,  896,  b. 

^Sirius,  808,  b. 

*SisaTUm,  809,  a. 

Sistrum,  899,  a. 

"Sltavpat  "50,  a. 

Siffvpva,  750,  a. 

*  Sisymbrium,  899.  b. 

*SisyTinchion,  899,  b. 

Sitella,  901,  a. 

'S.tnjpiitovy  901,  a. 

£frcvn$;,  430,  b. 

Ziruirai,  000,  b. 

Stro^vXaicciov,  510,  b. 

^iTofvXaKti,  900,  a. 

£irosuiXai,  900,  a. 

Ulroi,  899,  b. 

Xi'row  iiKti,  900,  b. 

*SiWa,90J,a. 

Sittyba.  588,  b. 

SituU,  901,  a. 

Slaves  (Greek),  880.  b. 

Slaves  (Roman),  883,  a. 

Sling.  454,  b. 

Slingers,  454,  b. 

*Smaragdu8,  901,b. 

*Smans,  90|,b. 

♦Smilax,  001,  b. 

S/iAi7,  243.  b ;  373,  a. 

£ii(vtii7,  832,  a. 

*Smiris,  OUI.b. 

♦Smyrna,  901,  b. 

Sobrina,  277.  b 

Sobrinus,  277,  b. 

Sncculus.  90 J,  b. 

Soccus,  901,  b. 

Socer,  30,  b. 

Socer  Mairniis.  31,  a 

Societas.  002,  a. 

Socii,  00.?,  a. 

Socio,  Pro,  Actij»,  902,  o. 

S(X>ius,  002,  a. 

Socrus,  31,  a. 

Socrus  Mngna.  31,  a. 

Sodales,  278,  a. 

Sodales  Augustales.  127,  a. 

Sodales  Titii.  985,  a. 

Sodolitium,  46,  b. 

Solarium,  509,  a;  518,  b. 

Solea,  904,  a. 

*Solea,  II..  904,  b. 

*Solen,  9(M,  b. 

Sol  id  us,  129.  b. 

Solitaurilia,  604,  b  ;  616,  a. 

Solium.  150,  a. 

liiXof,  368,  a. 

Solum,  510,  b. 

Soltttio,  674,  b. 

Sophronistv,  463,  a. 

rci»0povnoT^p(oi»,  SIS,  \. 

*Sorbum,  0(>4,  b. 

*Sorex,  004,  b. 

"Zo^l,  456,  b. 

Soror,  277,  b. 

Surtes,  693,  a ;  904,  b. 

Sortilegi,  905,  ft. 

'ZStaTfta%  882,  a. 

Spade,  715,  b 

Spadones.  467,  a ;  532,  b. 

♦Sparganion,  905,  a. 

Xvdpyavovt  534,  a. 

Spartan  Constitution,  479,  b. 

*Spartum,  905,  a. 

Sparus,  489,  b. 

Tlirddtty  478.  ■  ;  055,  a. 

Spatium,  254,  a. 

S|iear,  466,  b. 

Specillum,  243,  b. 

Spectin,  126,  b. 

Siwcularia,  521,  a. 

Specularis  Lapis,  581,  a. 

Speculatores,  905,  a 

Iirapa,  906,  b. 

TjTctpai  fioeiatt  235,  a. 

Speculum,  905,  a. 

Specus,  75,  b. 

Tvrtiplov^  720,  a. 

Ircipov,  720,  a. 

Sneuainiani,  347,  a. 

♦Snhaceloe,  906,  a. 

Sphcristerium,  153,  b ;  483,  b. 

5  ^ifia,  777,  a. 

y^aiaat,  235,  a. 

2^£iff<c  483,  b. 


y^t^ernpiop,  48S,  b;  7T3,t 

Ida(p<(rrictfs,  483.  b ;  777,  ■ 
♦Sphendamnoa,  906,  a. 
r^cy^yi7, 454,  b ;  840,  b  :91l 
^fcv6ovfirai,  454,  b. 
♦Sphex,  006,  a. 
r^/dcf,606.h. 
T^tYKTnfh  06,  a. 
XipfHiyii,  839,  it. 
£0i;pa,  (}J0.  a. 
yii^opicVf  610,  a. 
JlAvfiijXaTOVt  177.  b 
♦Sphirrina,  90e,  t. 
Sphyraion,  177,  b 
Spiculum,489,  b. 
Spina,  253,  a. 
♦Spina,  906,  a. 
Spindle,  464,  b. 
Spinter  or  Spinthei   06 
Spira,  006,  b. 
Spirula,  006,  b. 
liriOa/f//,  763.  b 
♦Spiza,  006,  b. 
♦Spodiax.  906,  b. 
Spolia,  906.  b. 
Sponda,  573,  a. 
IrovJat,  344.  I: ;  SM.  a. 
Spondeo,  672.  h. 
^vovio4otK».  68],  a- 
J:ir6vivAoi,  810,  a. 
♦Spondvle,  907.  li. 
♦Spondyiuc,  907,  U 
Sponge,  704,  b 
Spongia,  704,  b 
*Spongia,  II.,  907  u 
Sponsa.  623,  b. 
Sponsalia,  623,  b ;  624,  b 
Sponsio,  542,  a ;  1048.  !> 
Sponsor,  541,  b. 
Sponstts.  623.  b. 
Sportulaj  007.  b. 
Stabulanus.  832,  a. 
♦Stacte.  903,  a. 
Iraiiodpiftoi,  V09.  h 
Xrdiiov,  908.  a. 
Xrditoi,  008.  a 
Stadium,  OOS.  a 
Stalag-mia.  533,  a. 
Stamen,  953.  b. 
'Stannum,  910,  U. 
Standards,  MilitaTt    496  • 
Xrdat/iov,  995.  a 
Stater,  910,  b. 
Statera,  1021,  a. 
£ra0|iouxo(.  938,  a. 
XVa0/*rff ,  580.  b ;  614. 1. 
Stati  Dies.  762.  b. 
Stationes,  222,  b. 
Sutiones  P.sci.  912,  a. 
Stationes  Municipioruoi.OlS  I 
StatiTB  Feria:,  435,  b. 
Stator,  912,  a. 
Statu  Liber,  616,  a. 
Stataaria  Ara,  912,  • 
Statuary,  919,  a. 
Statumen,  1049,  b. 
Zratipdf,  394.  a. 
IrfiXai,  457,  b. 
i:TAi/ia,877,n. 
Jiri^ltiavj  953,  b. 
£rc^iiyTArfrM^877,  a 
Drcva'ttiiua,  877,  a. 
Zr^yof,  309.  b. 
£re^avojrX<k(OV,  877,  a. 
TTc6avox\6tnn^  877,  a. 
Staroolinii  Semtos,  879k  *> 
XO^fca,  924,  b. 
Stibadiam,  633.  b. 
♦Stibium,  094,  b. 
Stillicidii  Servitus  87^1  b 
StilUcidiam,  878,  K 
Stilus,  994,  b, 
♦Stjmmi,  925,  a. 
Stipendiani,  995,  a 
Stipendiura,  995, « 
Stipes,  721,  b. 
Stipulaiio,  673,  a. 
Stipulator,  673,  a. 
SttTa,  80,  a. 
J^rXtyy^f,  599,  a. 
2:r<N(,71M.a. 
♦Stoebe,  0S6.  a. 
♦StOBchas,  996.  b. 
Zroiyciov,  508,  H 
Stola,99fl.b. 
Srdfiiov,  459.  b 
♦Stomoma,  91IS  b 
^Slratiotus.  996-  > 
Stoves,  59l«  a. 
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ftragulum,  U51,  b. 
ZrfaniYU  vtv^t  9X7,  b. 
iTfiamyii,  W6,  b. 
Stntnres.  928,  a. 
fitrana,  928,  a. 
Sromrfs,  989,  b. 
Sine,  388,  b. 
Striril,  150.  b ;  599,  a. 
»Strix,  928,  b 
y.rouitara,  512.  b;  951,' 
'Strumbus,  938,  b. 
l>|W)7«)Xai,  890,  j 
Vr<)o^<v$,  215,  a 
Srji^tyt  215,  a. 
Iiropbium,  938,  b. 
'Stnxithton,  928,  b. 
'ftiouthiM,  928,  b. 
'irpovtiJf  ticydXii,  928,  b. 
'ttroulhucanielui,  926,  b 
Strttctor,  275,  b. 
'$trYchnu8,928,b. 
Stu.lioii  Juris,  116,  a. 
IVaof ,  288,  a  ;  925.  a. 
Stulturum  Feriac,  450,  a. 
dtupruiD,  23,  >i ;  302,  a ;  533,  b. 
HrvpdKtov,  488,  b,  n. 
Iropitl  488,  b. 
Stylus,  924,  b. 
*Sty plena,  929,  a. 
*Siyrax.  0*29,  a. 
Suu.nor,  135,  a. 
Sulxeuturin,  104,  a. 
•Sul)flr,  929,  b. 
Subitnrii,  1022,  b. 
Subligaculum,  929,  b. 
Subri)gare  Legtfin,  580,  a. 
Sabscriptio  Cenaoria,  535,  a ; 
SubMciva,  37,  a.  [004,  b. 

Subsellium,  978,  b. 
Subsericd,  876,  a. 
SaUignani,  103,  ix 
Subsiiiutio,  498,  a. 
Subatitutio  Pupillarii,  498,  b. 
Sabtegmen,  953,  b. 
Subtomen,  953,  b. 
8abacula,  1024,  b. 
Succesaio,  929,  b. 
Succeuor,  930,  b. 
Succinctorium,  929,  b. 
Buccinctus,  1024,  b. 
*Succiiiam,  930,  b. 
ZvKo^dvTTjf,  930,  b. 
£vjro9.ivr(<i;  ypu^^,  931,  a. 
tudatiu,  149,  a. 
Cudaturium,  149,  a. 
Knffibulum,  1041,  a. 
4afliiio,  462,  a. 
gufTntll^ia  Sex.  416,  a. 
SufTr atrium,  931,  b. 
Sug(re8iii}i,  811,  b  ;  932,  a. 
Suutrtiindarium,  460,  a. 
Siu  ileredes,  497,  b ;  499,  a. 
It'Aaf,  032,  a. 
Sulci,  1042.  b. 
XvXXoytU,  932,  a, 
■Sulphur,  932,  b. 
SulpicitB  Lef^es,  586,  a. 
Bulpiria  Scnipronia  Lex,  566,  a. 
iivttSo^atoVt  932,  b. 
yiviiSoXaitav  irapaSdotUf  fitrj, 
XvfiSoXov,  1014,  a.         [932,  U 
^vtJiHiiXtaVf  ari,  SUait  (103,  %. 
^vtt6ov\ot,  734,  a,  b. 
^Vftftaxoit  933,  b. 
Hv/iftopiii,  392,  b;  1011,  b. 
^vft^opciif  788,  a. 
^Vftw6irtov,  938,  b. 
SumtuariiB  Le^es,  934,  a. 
IvyaAAax/ia,  932,  b. 
"iluyKXrtroi  'KiCffXi^ff^a,  383,  h 
^vY'tofitar/iiHaj  45,  a. 
Boudiul,  508,  a. 
^4r6tKcf,  034,  b. 
£oy^pioy,  935,  a. 
T^e^ftut,  035,  a. 
5  rv9ryoptK6vt  936,  b 
i^vr^yopos,  935,  b. 
y  cyyfvtia^  495,  a. 
1  v>  ycvcist  495,  a. 
hvy  Ypatpri'  937,  a. 
ilwyyfwi^cif.  809.  b. 
Et  voiof ,  306,  b. 
Sv»aiirira.   ^37,  b. 
Twt  iKta,  038,  a. 
Ci  >'jp/a,  159,  b. 
£t;iupcV,  159,  b;  332,  a 
E&t,riiyfia^  100,  a. 
£vt  r^^c<f ,  035,  a ;  057,  a. 
£vi  r£Xe(a,  1011,  b  ;  1013,  a. 
Ewi  rrAcFc.  1011,  b. 
XvvO^rf,  03S,  b. 
£tn^«w»f    llafiaSdafat    Sik^, 
SifvP-"«a    960.  a  ro^  h 


XwTfu^papxou  101  l,b. 
SuoTetaanlia.  604,  b ;  846,  a  ; 
Superiicianu«.938,a.    [897,  a. 
Superficies,  938,  a. 
Supeniunierarii,  12,  b. 
Supparum,  894,  a;  1024,  b. 
Sapparus,  1024,  b. 
Suppliraiio,  938,  b. 
Supposititit,  477,  a. 
Suprema.  jc.Tetiipestas,  362,  a. 
Surdua,  673,  a ;  9G0,  b. 
Surgery,  241,  a 
Zvpiyi,  940,  b. 
£vp/(u,  041,  a. 
*Siis,  938,  b. 
TvoKqvoi.,  306,  a. 
Suspenaura,  150,  a. 
^vcaiua,  941,  a. 
£t)ariiff((,  100,  a. 
loffTi-Xof,  290,  a. 
Sword,  476,  a. 
*Sycali8.  930,  b 
*Sycam)n(n,  930,  b. 
*Syce,  930.  b. 
•Sycomoros,  930,  b. 
*Syenil«s  Lnpis,  931,  b. 
♦Symphyloii,  933,  b. 
Symposium,  938,  b. 
Syndicus,  278,  b. 
Synthesis.  940,  a. 
Syniu,  940,  b. 
Syssitia,  941,  a. 

T.  0. 

*Tabantt8,  943,  a. 

Tabella,  943,  a. 

Tabellariis  Leges,  943,  a. 

Tabcllariu!!.  943,  b. 

Tabellio,  943,  b. 

Tabema,  943,  b. 

Tabemaculum,  043,  b  ;  0S7,  b. 

Tables,  633.  a. 

Tablinam,  517,  a. 

Tabula,  044,  a. 

Tahularii,  045,  a. 

TabuUtnuEa,  045,  a. 

Tcda,  045,  a. 

*T«nia,  II.,  045,  b. 

Tayds,  045,  b. 

Taiv/a,  028.  b. 

TatviSiov,  938,  h, 

TdXavra,  589,  b. 

TtiXavrov,  047,  a. 

Talari,!,  946,  b. 

Tu'Xap-jf,  188,  a. 

TaXaff/ii,  953,  a. 

TaX(i(7<pupy/a,  953,  a. 

Talaskio,  625.  b. 

Talenlum,  947,  a. 

Talio,  949,  a. 

•Tolpa,  949,  a. 

Talus,  949,  a. 

Tambourine,  1033,  a. 

Tatilaf,  950,  a. 

Tniutia,  621,  a. 

*Tanus,951,a. 

♦Taos,  951,  a. 

Tape*,  951,  a. 

Tiipete,  951,a. 

T.if  01,  457,  a. 

Tafinvotol,  412,  b. 

T(if  po(,  1034.  b. 

♦Tdrandos,  951,  b. 

Tarentini  Ladi,  60S,  a ;  603,  a. 

Tarpeia  Atemia  Lex,  581,  b. 

Taff6i,  893,  a. 

Tdpcos,  319,  b. 

Taurii  Lndi.  602,  a  ;  60S,  a. 

♦Taurus.  951,  b. 

Taxes  (Greek),  SOS,  a ;  056.  a. 

Taxes  (Roman),  lOOS,  b;  I035,b 

Ta^/aoYot,  051,b. 

Tfl^j,  952,  a. 

'Taxus,  052.  a. 

T^tvm.  985,  a. 

Tectorps,  76,  a ;  736,  a. 

Teda,  945,  a. 

Tftyavov,  854,  b. 

Te,;u1a,  952,  a. 

Taxlov,  734,  b. 

Ttixo^otif*  053,  a. 

Tela,  053.  a. 

TcX/i/iuiy,  133,  a. 

Telamoiiea,  121,  a. 

♦Tolephion.  056,  a. 

T£X«T«/,  652,  a, 

•Telia,  056,  a. 

TcXwvJpX7(>056,  a. 

TcX(iiyi7f*  056,  a. 

T/Xof,000,  b;0S6,b. 

T/^cMK.Sl,a;057,b;  956,  a. 

Temo,  SSl.b. 

.T«mpU.  057.  K 


Templuni,  057,  b. 
Temporalis  Actio,  18,  a. 
Tern  pons  Pmacnptio,  801,  b 
Teiisip,  971,  b. 
♦Tenthredo,  959,  a. 
Tepidnrium,  148.  b 
♦Terebinth us,  959.  W 
•Teredo,  959.  b. 
Terontilia  I.ex,  5S6,  a. 
Terentmi  Ludi,  603,  a 
Temiinalin,  959,  b. 
Term  Ml  I,  501,  a. 
Terunci  ns,  1  lU,  b;  349,  a;  591 ,  a 
Tesselldrn,  715.  a. 
TesMra,  959,  b. 
Tease  rulu,  959,  b. 
Testa,  441,  a. 
Testament,  960,  a. 
Testameniariie  Le^es.  S86,  a. 
Testament  I  factiu.  060,  a. 
Tesumentnm,  960,  a. 
Tesiatiir.  060,  a. 
Testis,  671,  b;  963. 
Te»tudo,  605,  b:  965,  b. 
*Tpstudo,  II.,  966,  a. 
TiOptvTToi,  332,  b, 
Tcrpd6pttV/iov,  381 ,  a. 
TcrpuXovta,  993,  b. 
Tcrpaopin,  332,  l\ 
Totrorcha,  966,  a. 
Tetrarches,  966,  u. 
Terpap\/a,  944,  b  ;  966,  a. 
Tcrpi;o«f,  891,U 
♦Telrix,  966,  n. 
TerpwfioXov,  381,  a. 
TerrnpaVovra,  oJ,  450,  b. 
*Tettigometi-a,  966,  a. 
-^Tetlix,  966.  b. 
♦Teuihis,  966,  b. 
*Teutho8,  966,  b. 
♦Teutloa,  966,  b. 
Teztoros,  953,  a. 
Text  rices,  953,  a. 
Teztrinum,  953,  a. 
OatpSi,  215.  t. 
QaXdiitotj  893,  a. 
OaXa/iirai,  693,  a. 
OdXaftoit  515,  a ;  803,  a. 
*ThaIassocraml)e,  066,  b. 
♦Thalictron,  066,  b. 
BaXXo^dpot,  723,  b. 
OaXina,  066,  b. 
Odftva,  1052.  b. 
♦Thapsia,  066,  b. 
edvTuv,  456,  b. 
Tkargelia,  066.  b. 
OapyT/Xiwv,  100,  a. 
Theatre,  967,  a. 
Giarpov,  967 j^a. 
OcaTputirjKt  972. 1). 
6carporu)Xi7c.  072,  b. 
Theatrum,  967,  n. 
♦Thebaicua  Lapis,  971,  a. 
efjKat.  457,  a. 
Theft,  370.  a ;  463,  a. 
*Theion,971,a. 
♦Thelycraneia,  071,  a. 
♦Thelypteris,  971,  a. 
♦Thelyphonon,  071,a. 
ThensB,  071,  b. 
Theodoaianus  C<idex,  S7S,  t . 
OioXoyciov.  069,  li. 
ecMvta,  072,  a. 
ectopia,  345,  b :  973,  a. 
OfupiKi,  972,  a. 
Qtutpiu  345,  a. 
Ocuipoi,  345,  a ;  973,  a. 
Ocolivta,  972,  a. 
Otpamia,  621,  a. 
Therapeatica,  973,  a. 
OcpuirevriKoi,  733,  a. 
Bcoifrwy,  402,  a. 
Theriaca,  075,  a, 
Qnptondxoi*  157,  a. 
Therms,  143,  a  ;  152,  a. 
Thermopolium,  203,  a ;  296,  b. 
♦Thermos,  975.  b. 
Qnoavooi.  376,  a ;  958,  b. 
ei?ffc?a,  975,  b. 
Thesmophoria,  076.  a. 
Ocff/io^iiXarcf.  394.  h. 
eeano94Tm,S3,tL.^\  a    «n. 
Gtofioi,  663,  a 
eho<T>t,  i9n,h:  619.  a. 
ThessHlian  Cor«t>*iituiD  045.b. 
6c9(ruXoiv/rifi,  75l.  a. 
e»rt5,  076.  U 
elaaott  S63,  b ;  977,  b. 
0oiv4  yafiiK^,  620,  a. 
eoX/a,  1061,  b. 
BiXoi,  VJl,  b. 
Q6tainit  33,  a. 
Thnrav.  SOA.  a 


;  OCoal,  596.  a. 
Thuria  Lex,  077,  bi 
♦Thos,  978,  a. 
Thrates,  477,  a. 
Opdvtttv,  978.  h. 
OpaifiTai.  893,  a 
i)04itmi,  893.  a. 
♦Tliraupia,  978.  b. 
'Thraupalu.ii.  078,  b. 
Thrct-cs,  477.  k. 
Threshcild.  524,  l». 
0pi7i'(|M^o/,  456,  a. 
•Thridacinc,  97»,  K. 
♦Thridax,  978.  i). 
♦Thnssa,  978,  U. 
eoit,291,a. 
ThronuH,  978.  b 
OpwaXXK,  .W7,  b. 
Gi;}'ar^p,  495.  a 
QvyarotSuui,  495,  a 
OvfiiXn,  968.  h. 
Oii/id  7;/p<ov,  1026,  b. 
etipu,  514.  b;  534,  b. 

'*     atfXfco;,  514,  b;  5^4.  t 

"     nfinata,  515,  a;  134^  k 

**     fjiiaavXoiy  514,  h. 

"     ftiravXos,  514,  b. 
evpcdi,  860,  b. 
Oi^pcrpov,  525,  b. 
OvpiScs,  515,  b. 
Bvpdv,  515,  a  ;  537,  b. 
Qvptapctov,  515,  a  :  537,  V 
Svpiapdi.  514,  b  ;  527,  b. 
♦Thus,  979,  a. 
Qvaavoit  27,  a;  443,  b. 
QvT(}ptov,  76,  b. 
♦Thya.  979,  a, 
♦Thyites  Lapis,  070,  a. 
»Thyii.allus,  970.  a. 
♦Thymbra,  979,  b. 
♦Thymclusa,  979,  b. 
♦Thymus,  979,  b 
♦Thynnus,  979,  b. 
Thyrsus.  060,  a. 
Tiara,  980.  b. 
Tiaras,  980,  b. 
Tibia,  08 1,  a. 
Tibicen,9Sl,b. 
TibiciniuDi,  981,  a. 
TigQilmmittendiSerTitMiC?  I,: 
•Tigris,  982.  a. 
*TiKTOt  XiOoi,  9S2,  a 
Tiles,  Roofiiig,  952,  a 
♦Tilia,  982,  a. 
T(/i?v.  32,  b. 
TinaaOat,  32,  b. 
Tlftniia,  982.  a. 
Tintinnabulum,  06S,  b. 
♦Tiphe,  984,  a. 
Tirucinium,  984,  b 
Tiro,  984,  b. 
TtOnviSia,  984,  b 
*Tithymallus.084,  b. 
Tili;i  Lex,  586,  b. 
Titicnsra,  743,  a. 
Tities,  743,  a. 
Titii  Sodales,  966,  a. 
Titulus,  460,  b :  566, 1 
ToffoyXi^^i,  545,  a. 
T4/ro5,  545.  a. 
TiKot  lyyaof,  545,  a. 

"     eyyvot,  545,  a. 

"     vavTtKol,  545,  b. 
Tocullinncs,  545,  a. 
Toga,  985.  a. 

•*    Palmat.1.  965,  b. 

"     Picla,  987,  a. 

"     Prvtexta.  5S9,  a    967,  a 

"    Pulla,  987,  a. 

"    Virilis.  532,  a;  (<7,  •• 
To^ra  Fabula,  300,  b 
Togatus,  987,  b. 
Toixf^vxla,  734,  b. 
Totxi^pvxos,  394.  b :  "M,  k 
TotxopvimK,  734,  b. 
Tojxos,  734,  b. 
Tomaculiira,  167.  b. 
TnmbB,457,  b;  456,  I     #^1.  • 
Toyof.  572  a. 
Tcmsor,  138,  b. 
T«iOth-pt)wdpr.  S40,  t 
•Topazim,  987,  b 
Totrtl'U  81M,  a. 
Topiariu  Krti,  511,  a. 
Topiarius,  511.  b. 
Turalia,  000,  a. 
Torx:h,  434,  a. 
Torcular,  966.  a 
Torculum,  0B8,  a. 
♦Toidylion,  068,  b. 
TopcvriK^,  170.  a. 
Tormentum,  893,  b ;  46,  b. 
Tomaea,  989,  b. 
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I  diquic,  989,  b. 
VoTUiT,  08g.  b. 
runuie.  139,  b;  989,  b. 
Torus,  906,  b:  99U.a. 
T6\apxoh  347,  a. 
ToUvftat  847,  a. 
Tuzicum,  847,  a. 
Tolovt  67,  a. 
To{6Tat,  347,  u 
Trabea,  087,  b. 
Traditio,  375,  a. 
*TragBcaalha,  990,  a. 
•Trayion,  990,  a. 
Tragedy  (Greek),  990,  a. 
Tragedy  (Roman),  996,  a. 
Tnigvedia,  990,  a. 
T/wyui^ia,  990,  a. 
*Tragopogon,  997,  a. 
'Tragoriganon,  997,  a. 
*Trngos,  997,  a. 
*Tra«o»,  II.,  997,  a. 
Tragiila,  490,  a ;  &n,  a. 
Tragam,  837,  a. 
Traha,  997,  b. 
Trama,  953,  b. 
rramoserica,  876,  a. 
Tmnsactio  in  Via,  18,  b. 
Trausfuga,  350,  a. 
Tranatillum,  606,  b. 
Traustra,  893,  a. 
Transvectio  Equitam,  416,  ■; 

418,  a. 
T*fre^i,633,a;  457,  b. 

"         irpwrai,  344,  b. 

"         6ciT€pat,  344,  b. 
Vpaie^oKdnoSt  344,  a. 
TpaT:t\oiroi6i,  344,  a. 
rfid(t>r,l  892.  b. 

Tpavftaros  in  itpovoiaf  Yf<a^^^ 
Trcbouia  Lex,  586,  b.    £997,  a. 
Tre  missis,  129,  b. 
Tressis,  111,  a. 
Tresviri,  1019,  a. 
Tpia/crWcs,  458,  a. 
Tptairovropo^,  890,  b. 
TojMy/idf,  751,  b. 
Tp/uiia.  464,  b. 
Triani,  997,  a. 
Tribes  (Greek),  1001,  b. 
Tribes  (Koraan),  1004,  b. 
ToifidAos.  997,  b. 
Tpt'^wK,  720,  b. 
Tpifiwtoy,  720,  b. 
TpiBiavo^opoi,  720,  b. 
'IVjbula,  997,  b. 
TribuJam,  997,  b. 
Tribulus,  997,  b. 
'Tribulus,  998,  a. 
*Tribulu8,  II.,  998,  a. 
Tribunal,  998,  a. 
Tribunes,  998,  a. 
Tribunicia  Lex,  998,  b. 
Tribunus,  998,  a. 
Tiibus  (Greek),  1001,  l>. 
Tribus  (Roman),  1004,  b 
Tributa  Comitia,  1005,  a. 
Tributarii,  801,  a. 
Tributoria  Actio,  884,  a. 
Tribatum,  1008,  b. 
TricjB,  291,  a. 
Tf)i'xw/ia,291,a. 
Tpj'xwffif,  291,  a. 
Tritiinium,  1009,  a. 
Trideos,  464,  b. 
Triens,  110,  b;  592,  a. 
Tpcf7papx/a,  1010,  a. 
Tpii^oapxot,  1010,  a. 
Vpifiptii,  890,  b. 
VptripovoioL  891,  b. 
Tpicri7p«V»  681,  b. 
Trifar,  989,  a. 
Triga,  332,  b. 
♦Trjgla,  1014,  a. 
Trigon,  777,  b, 
TrigLWum,  853,  a. 
Triiix,  955,  a;  956.  a. 
Tpi/.^a,  939.  a  ;  1054,  6. 
Trinepoa,  277.  b. 
rrintptis,  277,  b. 
Tiiouni  NundinarVv,  66r  t. 
Triuatidinam,  068,  a. 
Tpiw&iAox-,  1044,  a. 
Triplicatio,  19,  b. 
Tiip«KJ,  1014,  b. 
•Tniwh"".  J 014,  b 
Tiiu.w,  1014.  b. 
Tp/vroxa.  944,  a. 
Tripudium,  ISO,  b. 
Tnivmea,  890,  b;  891,  a. 
Tpj'r.t,  458,  a. 
rjfxniyww  o-rijj,  505,  b. 
Tnlavia,  277,  b. 
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Tritavus,  277,  h 

♦Triticnm,  J0I5,  b. 
Tptrnla,  846,  a. 
Tptrri/f.  1003,  a. 
TnumphaliaOrnamonta,1019,a 
Triumphalis  Corona,  311,  b. 
Triumphus,  1015,  b. 

"         Castr«nsii,  1018,  b. 
"  NavaliB,  1018,  b. 

Triumviri,  1019,  a. 

'*    AgTo  Dividondo,  1019,  b. 

"     Capitalia,  1019,  i 

**    Colonic  DedDceLKjB,1019,b 

"    Epulones,  414,  a. 

"  -  Equitum  Turmai  Reco(r- 
noscendi  or  Legendis  Eqoi* 
turn  Decuriis,  1019,  b. 

"    Mensarii,  634,  a. 

*'    Monetales,  640,  b. 

"    Noclumi,  1019,  b. 

"    Reliciendi8.£dibus,10I9,b 

"  ReipublicsB  CoasUtu^nda, 
1019,  b. 

"  Sacris  Conqairendis  Do- 
nisque  Peraignandia,  1019,  b. 

'*    Senatus  Legandi,  1020,  a. 
l>JXiAo5,  906,  b. 
•Tnwhilm,  1020,  a. 
7'ooYdf,  33l,b;  1020,  a 
TruchuB,  1020,  a. 
♦Trcjclodyles,  1020,  a. 
Trojie  Ludus.  256,  b. 
Tropieuhj,  1020,  a. 
Tpoiratov,  1020,  a 
Trophy,  1020,  a 
Trossuli,  415.  b 
Trousers,  171,  a 
Trua,  1021,a. 
Tpv«A/ov,  318,  b. 
Tpwycp^/a,  364,  a. 
TpuV(,)do(',  364,  a. 
Trulla,  1021,  a. 
Trullissatio.  736,  o. 
Trumpet,  I80,a ;  595,  a;  I022,b. 
TpvTavn,  1021,  a. 
Trutina,  1021,  a. 
*Trygon,  I.,II.,  1021,b. 
Tuba,  1021,  b. 
Tubiluslrium,  830,  b. 
Tvvat  TTciAewv,  921,  b. 
Ti5Ai7,  572,^a. 
TuAecov,  572,  a. 
Tullia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 
TuUia  Lex  de  Lcgatione  Libe- 
ra, 576,  b. 
Tullianum,  213,  b ;  450,  b. 
Tumblers,  325,  a. 
Tuftfoj,  457,  a. 
Tumultuarii,  1022,  b. 
Tumultus,  1022,  b. 
Tunica,  1022,  b. 
Tunicati,  1025,  a. 
Tuirof,  449,  b. 
Tvoavvof,  1025,  a. 
Tv'pawiSos  Ypa^^f  811- 
Turtbulum,  1036,  b. 
Turma,  104.  a;  418,  a. 
Turricula,  45*2,  b. 
Turris,  1027,  a. 
TywTif,  1027,  a. 
Tutela,  1028,  b. 
Tutels  Actio,  1030,  a. 
Tutor,  1C28,  b. 
Tutulua,  1031,  b. 
Twelve  Tables,  1031,  b. 
Tympanum,  10d3,  a. 
♦Tymphaica  Tcnm,  1085,  a. 
*Typhe,  1025,  a. 

U.  V. 
Vacantia  Bona,  165,  a. 
Vacatio,  102,  b ;  399,  t. 
*Vaccinium,  1033,  b. 
Vadimonium,Va8,IS,b;  604, b. 
Vagina,  478,  a. 
Valeria  leges,  1033,  b. 
Valcrise  etlioraltieLege8,I034,a 
Valeria  Lex,  1034,  a. 
Vallaris  Corona,  311,  a. 
Vallum,  1034,  a. 
Vallus,  1034,  a,  b. 
Valve,  £25,  b. 
Vnnnus,  1034,  b. 
Vappa,  1053,  l». 
Varia  Lex,  609,  b. 
Vas,  804,  b. 
Vase-painting,  705,  b. 
Vatinia  Lex,  586,  b. 
Udo,  1035,  a. 
Vectigalia,  1035,  a. 
Vectigalis  Ager,  88,  a;  401,  a. 
Vehes.  10S6.  a. 


Veil,  1037,  a. 
Velamen,  1037,  a. 
Velarium,  1036,  b. 
Velati,  1030,  a. 
Velitea,  104,  a:  489,  a. 
Velleianum  Senatus  Consult- 

nm,  542,  a. 
Veli;m,893,b;  1036,  a. 
Venabcl-jra,  1037,  a. 
Venaliciarii.  686,  a. 
Venatio,  1037,  a. 
Venditio,  403,  a. 
Venefica,  10.19,  b. 
Veneficium,  1038,  b. 
Veneficua,  1039,  b. 
Ventilabrum,  716,  a. 
Ver  Sacrum.  1039,  b. 
Verbena,  846,  a. 
Verbenarius,  437,  b. 
Vema,  864,  b ;  886,  b 
Veiso  in  Rem  Actio,  884,  a. 
Versura.  547,  a. 
Veru,  469,  b. 
Venitum,  489,  b. 
Vespe,  459,  b. 
Vespillones,  450,  b. 
Vestales,  1039,  b. 
Vestibulum,  516,  b ;  527,  a. 
V-^ticcps,  532,  a. 
Veteranus,  964,  b. 
Veteraiorea,  886,  b. 
Vexillarii,  103,  a;  897,  a. 
Vexillum,  897,  a. 
Vie,  1041,  b;  1045. 
Vie  Servitns,  879,  a. 
ViariaLex,566,b;  1043,  b. 
Viaticum,  1045,  b. 
Viator,  1045,  b. 
Vicarii  Servi,  684,  a. 
Victima,  845,  b. 
Vicesima,  1046,  a. 
Vicesimartr*  T.ex,  1046,  a 
Vinesimarii.  t046,  a. 
♦Vicia,  1040,  a. 
Vico  Magistri,  1046,  a. 
Vious,  1046,  a. 
Victoriatos,  349,  a. 
Vigiles,  106,  a;  803,  a. 
Vigilie,  222,  b. 
Viginlisexviri,  1046,  b. 
Vigintiviri,  1046,  b. 
Villa,  1046,  b. 
Villi  a  Annalis  Lex,  25,  b. 
Villicus,  1047,  b. 
Vinalia,  1046.  a. 
Vindemialis  Feria,437,  a. 
Vindex,  18,  b  ;  617,  a. 
Vindicatio,  1048,  a. 
Vindicin,  1048,  U 
Vindicta,  615,  b  ;  1018. 
Vindicta,  1049,  b. 
Vinea,  1050,  a. 
Vinegar,  1053,  b. 
Vinum,  1050,  b. 
Viocuri,  630,  a. 
♦Viola,  1057,  b. 
Virga,  1057,  b. 
Virgines  Vestales,  1039,  a. 
Virg'ila.  1057,  b. 
Virgo  Maxima,  1040,  b. 
Viridarium,  511,  a. 
Virilis  Pare,  747,  a. 
Virili8Toga,532,a;  987,  b. 
Vis,  1058,  a. 

Vis  et  Vis  ArmaU,  1058,  a. 
Visceratio,  462,  b. 
*ViBcum,  1056,  a. 
Vitclliani,  944,  b. 
Vitis,  23I,b. 
♦Vitis,  1056,  a. 
Vitrearii,  1059,  a. 
Vitricus,  81,  a. 
Vitrum,  1053,  n. 
Vitta,  Vittffi,  1060,  b. 
Vittata  Sarerdiw,  lObl,  a. 
*UImua,  IC61,  a. 
Ulna,  762,  b. 
*Ulva,  1061,b. 
Umbella,  lOfil,  b. 
Umbilicus,  588.  b. 
Umbo,  268,  b ;  737.  a ;  996,  b. 
Umbraculum,  1061,  b. 
Uncia,  1062.  a. 
Unciarium  Fenus,  54?,  a. 
Unctores,  148,  b. 
Unctnarium,  44,  a ;  148.  b. 
Ungaenta,  1062,  a ;  1054,  a. 
Unguentaria,  l(]i62,b. 
UnguentariB,  1062,  b. 
Unguentarii,  1062,  b. 
UnTvenitaik.  1063,  a. 
Vocatio  in  Joi,  18.  a> 


Vocjuia  Lex,  (OM.  b 
Volones,  1065,  a. 
Voiscllae,  139,  a. 
Vol u men,  58$!,  b. 
Voluntarii,  1065,  a. 
Vomitona,  53.  K. 
Voting  (Greek),  230,  a  ;  ^19^ 
Voting  (Romau),  931,  b:  »«a 
Uragus,  104,a. 
♦Uranosocpus,  1064,  b. 
Uma,889,b;  901,  a  ;  ICCA 
Uma  (feralia),  460,  b 
Urpex,  549,  b. 
♦Urua,  1064,  b. 
Uetrina,  460,  a. 
Ustrinum,  460,  a. 
Usacapin,  I065,b. 
Usurc,  ^6,  b. 
Usomrs,  545,  a. 
Usurpatio,  1066,  b. 
Usus,  623,  a ;  1008,  l>. 
Usnsfructua,  1066,  b 
Uterini,  277,  b. 
Uti  PoasideUs,  543,  b 
Utilis  Actio,  17,  a,  b. 
Utrea,  1053,  a. 
Uthcukriua,  96!  & 
Utrubi,  543,  b. 
Vulcanalia,  107C,t. 
Vulgares,  667,  a. 
*ViUpcs,  1065,  b. 
Uxor,  623,  a. 
Uxorium,  1070,  a 
W. 
Wall,  520,  b ;  734,  o. 
Weaving,  953,  a. 
Wheel,  331,  b ;  439,  a  ,  KKCl  # 
Whip,  445,  a. 
Wig,  293,  a. 
Wilb,  960,  a. 
Window,  515,  b ;  520,  b. 
Wine,  1050,  b. 
Witnesses  (Greek),  626.  >. 
Witnesses  (Roman),  6'J,  s 
Wrestling,  716,  a.  b 

X  2 
♦Xanthe,  1070,  a. 
*XanthioD,  1070,  a. 
*Xaathoialanoa,  iOTB,  a 
acvaMiOTO.  a. 
Hni7Aaff/a,  1070,  b. 
Hcvfo,  511.  b. 
S»(a$yfw<fr^,1070,*. 
H(viK(i,636,b. 
Seviic^v,  1071,c 
Hnwcf,  512,  a ;  51ft 
He'ivf,  512,  a. 
H/ffTi7f,  1072,  a. 
'Xiphias,  1072,  o. 
♦Xiphion.  1072,  b. 
Ei'0os,  478,  a. 
S^vov,  913,  a,  b. 
SuAoKox/a,  464,  h 
Stiardpxoff  483, 
Hticr^p,  832,  a. 
StfTTdff,  482,  a- 
Suarpa,  599,  a 
♦Xyns,  1072,  b. 
Xystarrhns,  483,  a. 
X>'8lus,482,  a;  511, f 

Y. 

Ye.ir  (Greek).  190.  a 
Year  (Roman),  191 
Yoke,  554,  b. 

Z. 

ZtiKopoi,  1072,  b. 
•Zeia,  1072,  b. 
ZnnrraU  1073,  a 
Zcvyirae,  229,  b, 
♦Zingiberis,  1073,  a 
Ztd/pa^cits  700,  a. 
Z^ypaAia^  699,  t. 
Zw/ia,  1073,  a. 
Zona,  1073,  a. 
ZwMor,  1073,  b. 
ZwMorXoircf,  107;,  • 
Zonula,  1073,  b. 
*Zoophyta,  1074,  a 
Zophorus,  61,  ^  ' 
Zwerdp,  107S,a 
Zvyd.  893.  a. 
Zt'Xfoi,  893,  a 
Zt>y(raf,554,b;  (  t, 
Ziryov,554,b;C0r  k:  M.i 
ZiJyoj,  554,  t. 
ZiiOo;,  833,  b. 
*Zygvna,  1074,  b^ 
*Zygia,1074,lh. 
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